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Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Peripatetics. 

Hodson (Thomas Callan), I.C.S. (retired). 

Formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute ; author of l%e Meitheis 
(1908), The Ndga Tribes of Manipur (1911) 

Nagas. 

Holdsworth (William West), M.A., B.D. 

Tutor in New Testament Language and 
Literatu’^ in Handsworth College, Bir- 
mingham ; author of The Christ of the 
Gospeh, Gospel Origins, and other works. 

Patience. 

Inge (William Ralph), D.p. 

Dean of St. Paul’s ; author of Chridian 
Mysticism (1899), Studies of English Mystics 
(1W6), Personal Idealism and Mysticism 
(1907), Faith and its Psychology (1908). 

Neo- Platonism. 

IVKRACU (James), M.A., D.D. 

Principal, and Professor of Ne>v Testament 
Language and Literature, in the United 
Free Cliurch College, Al>erdeen ; author of 
Is God Knowahlc^ (1887), Evolution and 
Christianity Thtism in the Light of 

Present Science and Philosophy (1900), 
Descartes and Spinoza {UH)4). 

Perception. 

Johnston (Reginald Fleming), M.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. LL.D. (Hongkong). 

District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei ; 
formerly Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Hongkong ; Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, tlie Folklore Society, and the India 
Sixdety ; author of From Pel ing to Mandalay 
(1908), Lion and Dragon in Xorthern China 
(1910), Buddhist China (1913). 

Old Age (Chinese), Ordeal (Chinese). 

Jolly (Julius), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. (Gdt- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). 

Orel. Professor of Sanskrit and Com[>arative 
Philology in the Univemty of Wurzburg ; 
formerly Tagore Professor of Law in the 
University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hof rat. 

Pwiab. * 
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Jones (Rufus Mr), M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Haverfoi^, Pennsjdvania ; author of Social 
Law in the Smritttal World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical ^ligion (1909), Spiritual jBe- 
formers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 

M^tidsm (Introductory ; Christian, New 
Testament, Protestant), Oversoul, 
Peculiar People. 

Joseph (Morris). 

Senior Minister of the We.st London Syna- 
gogue ; author of Judaism ns Creed and 
Life (1910). 

Old Age (Hebrew and Jewish). 

Joyce (George Hayward), S.J., M A. (Oxon.). 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Beuno’s 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 

Nihilianism. 

JUYNBOLL (Th. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 

Adjutor interpieti.s ‘ Legati Warneriani,’ 
Leyden. 

Ordeal (Arabian and Muhammadan). 

Kay (D. Miller), B.Sc., D.D. 

Regius Ihofessor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in tlie University of St. Andre^^s. 

Noachian Precepts. 

Keith (Ahihuk Berriedale), D.C.L., D.Litt. 
Ban ister-at-LaM : Regius Profe.ssor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Pliilology in the I'niver'^ity 
of Kdinlmigh. 

Numbers (Aiyan), Om, Ordeal (Hindu). 

Kennedy (Harry .\ngus Alexander), M.A., 
l).Sc,D.D. . 

Piofessor of New T(‘stament Y.iterature and 
Kxegesis, New College, Edinbmgli ; author 
of *S'L Pan! and the Mystery Rt I tgwtis 
Mysteries (Christian) 

Kent (Roland G.), Ph D. 

Piofessor of (Tompaiative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

Path. 

Lagrange (Marie-Joseph), Docteur en Droit, 
Malt re en Th^ologie. 

Directeur de T^tole bibliqiie et archeologique 
de Jerusalem ; corresporidant <le I’lnstitut 
(dc France, Aeadi^mie des Inscriptions et 
Belle'' Lettres). 

Palmyrenes. 

Langdon (Stephen Herbert), B D., Ph.D., Hon. 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

Shilhto Reader in Assyriology and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; Cuiator of the Univei '.ity 
Museum, Rabylonian Section, Plnl.idelpliia ; 
nwthor of yeo-B a hy I (mian Royrd lusrnpt ions 
(V.A.B. vol. iv.), Sumerian and Bo hylon tan 
Psalms, A Siimeruin Gramnmr, Babylonian 
Litnrifies. 

Mysteries (Babylonian), Names (Sum- 
erian), Ordeal (Babylonian). 

Lehmann (F:dvard), D.Theol., D.Pbil 

Professor ord. Theologiie in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Mysticism (Primitive), Nature (Persian). 

Lindsay (James), M.A., B.Sc., D.D,, K.R.8.L., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

Author of Studies in European Philosophy. 
Recent Advances in Theislic Philosophy if 
Religion, The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphysics. 

Neo-Kantism. 


Lowie (Robert H.), Ph.D. 

Associate Curator, Department of Anthro- 
pology, American Museum of Natural 
History ; Secretary, American Ethnological 
Society; President (1916), American Folk- 
Lore Society ; associate editor of the 
American Anthropologist, 

Ojibwa, Peyote Rite. 

Macalister (Robert Alexander Stewart), 
Litt.D., F.S.A. 

Professor of Celtic Archfieology in University 
College, Dublin ; formerly Director of Ex- 
cavations of the Palestine Exploration Fijnd ; 
author of A History of Civilization in Pales- 
tine The Excavation of Oezer (1912). 

Philistines. 


MacCulloch (John Arnott), Hon. D.D. (St. 

Andrews). 

Rector of St. Saviour's, Bridge of Allan ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit, 
Cumbrae ; Examiner in ('om]iarative Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of Religion, Victona 
Univ'ersity, Mancliester ; author of The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

Music (Primitive and Savage, Celtic), 
Nameless Gods, Nature (Primitive and 
Savage), Nose, Ordeal (t'eltic), Parable 
(Ethnic), Perfumes. 

McIntyre (James J^kwis), M.A. (Edin. and 
Oxon.), D.Sc. (Edin.) 

Ander.son Lecturer in Comiiarative Psychology 
to the University of Aheideen ; Lectin er m 
rsychologv. Logic, and Ethiis to the Ahei- 
deen Piovineial ('oinmittee for the 'rraining 
of 'I’eachers ; formeilv Examiner ni Pliil- 
o.sophy to the Univei-ities of Edinhuigli and 
Loudon ; author of Giordano Bruno (190J). 

Panpsychism, Phrenology. 

Maclean (Arthur John), D.D, (Uamh.), Hon. 
D.D. (Glas.). 

Bislioiiof Moiay, Ross, and Caithness ; author 
of JJiclionary and Grammar of Venuiculnr 
Syriac, Ancient Church Orders, and other 
w'orks ; editor of East Syrian Liturgies. 

Nestorianism, Ordination ((^hristian). 

Macnicol (Nicul), M.A., D.Litt. 

Of the L lilted Free (’Imrch df Scotland 
Mission, Poona, India ; author of Indian 
Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan 
Period. 

Mysticism (Hindu). 

McTaggart (John McTaggart Ellis), Litt.D. 
(C.imh.), Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 

Fellow and Lecturer of Tiinitv (College, Cam- 
bridge ; Fellow of the British Academy. 

Personality. 

Magnus (Leonard A.), LL.B. 

London; editor of Russian Folk-Tales (1915), 
Armament of Igor (1916). 

Music (Slavic). 

• 

Malter (Henry), Ph.D. 

Professor of Rabbinical Literature in the 
Dropsie L’ollege, Philadelphia. 

Philosophy (Jewish). 
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Margoliouth (David Samuel), M.A., D.Litt., 
KB. A. 

Fellow of New College, and Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford ; author 
of Mohan^iied and the liise of Islarn^ Mo- 
hammedanism, 2'he Early Development of 
Moh ammedanism. 

Names (Arabic), Nature (Muhammadan), 
Old and New Testaments in Muham- 
madanism. 

Martin (Alexander), D.D. 

Professor of Apoloi^etn s and Practical Theo- 
logy, New College, Fd in burgh. 

• Pessimism and Optimism. 

Mead (George Kohert Stow), B.A. ((’antab.). 

Editor of The Quest ; autluu uf Quests (dd and 
(1913), and othei \\oiks. 

Occultism. 

Mellone (Sydney 11.), M.A. (Lend.), D.Sc. 
(Edin.). 

Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Colb'ge, Manchester; Lectuier in the llw- 
tory of Cbri‘>tian Doctrine in the Univer'-i! \ 
of Mancliestcr ; autlior of Studies in Vhd- 
osofdiii rd Cl If ii (sm, Eft Dial J^if Here and 
Ilneaftfr, and other works. 

Paradox. 

MENANT (l)ELlMilNE). 

Mcnihiedcla Socn^t(^ Asiati'pio ; Cliaruee de 
Mission <lans Mndc )»ai le Mini‘'tic de I In- 
sti notion Puhlnjue, 19< >0-1901 ; Lauicat ile 
r A cad e n 1 i c E 1 < i n ( ;a 1 se . 

Parsis. 

Mknzies 1 Allan), D.D. 

Late Piofessor of Biblical Oiticisni in the 
University of St. Andrews ; autlior of Ihe 
Earliest Gospel (1901) ; editor of 1 he Jlet'ietc 
of Theoloqif and Phdosophy. 

Paul. 

Mk'HAUD (EuGkNK', Docteur en Th^ologie. 

Ancien Profe>scui au.\ Eacnltos de Theologie 
et Pl)iloso]»lne ile rUnueisite de Beine 
(Suisse); ancieii Kecteur de rUniversite de 
Lcine. 

Old Catholicism. 

Minn.s (Ellis Hovkll), M.A. 

Fellow ami Libraiian of Pembroke Uollege. 
Uani\^ridge ; rni\ersity Lecturer in Palao- 
grapliy ; an t Inn ot Seythians and Greeks 

Ossetic Religion. 

.MoCkl.Elf-FERRVM VN (AUGU.STUS FeRRYMAN), 
F. K.G.S., F.Z.S., Lieut. -Uolonel. 

Autlior of British J^rst Afrtea (1898), and 
other woi ks. 

Negroes and West Africa. 

Mofi ATT (Jamk.s), D.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of Church History in the Uniteil 
Free Chinch College. Glasgow ; author of 
Critical Introdurtion to \ew Testanunt 
Literature, and other works. 

Names (Christian), Parousia. 

Mogk (Eugen), Dr.Pliil. 

Professor der nordi.schen Pliilologie an der 
Uni\ersitat zu Leipzig. 

Muspilli. 

MORtT (Al«X ANDRE), Docteur ^s-Lott^es. 

Piofesseur agicgc de I’liniversitd ; Directenr^ 
ndjoint k i’Ecolo do3 Hautes- Etudes ; Cou- 
^ervateur du Musee (Liiinet, Paris, 

Mysteries (Egyptian). 


Moss (Richard Waddy), D.D^ 

Principal, and Tutor in Systematic Theology, 
Didsbury College, ManchfjpEfter ; author of 
The Range of Christian Experience. 

Nicolaitans. 

Mullingp:r (J. Bass), Litt.D. (Camb.). 

University Lecturer in History; formerly 
University Lecturer and Librarian of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Patarini, Perfecti. 

Muraoka (Hanichi), Dr.Pbil. (Stras.). 

Professor hhneritu.s of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Music (Japanese). 

Murray (John Clark), LL.D. (Glas.), F.R.S.C. 

Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Mc(iill University, Montieal ; author of 
A Handbook of Bsychology, A Handbook of 
Chridian Et/iirs, and other works. 

Peevishness. 

Nicholson (Reynold Alleynk), M.A., Litt.D., 
LL. D. 

Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cani- 
hi idge ; ‘'Ometiiiie Fellow of Trinity College ; 
author of A Lite/ ary History of the Ar(d,s 
(1907), the Tarjiitiuin (d-Ashicaq of Ibn al- 
Arabi, with ti.inslation and coinmentaiy 
(1911), The Mystir.s of Islam (1914). 

Nasir ibn Khusrau. 

Niven (William Dickie), M.A. 

Mini'iei of the United Free Church at Blair- 
gouiie; formerly eo-exaininer m Mental 
Plnlos^mhy in the University of Al>eideen. 

Naturalism. 

NouR.SE (Edward I'yekett), A.B., S.T M . D D. 

Profe'-^or of Biblical Theology, and Inscrmdor 
in Neu Testament Textual Uiitieism and 
Canonicity, Hartford Seminary foundation, 
Hartford, Uonn. • 

Parable (Introductory and Biblical). 

OLLARD iSiDNl V I.ESLIK), M..A. 

Rector of Bainton ; Hon. Canon of Worcestei 
and Examining Uhaplain to the Lord Aich- 
bi'.hop of Voi k , foimeily N ice- Principal and 
Tntoi of .S. Ednr.:”!' Mall, Oxford. 

Oxford Movement. 

Ottley (Robert Lxurfnck), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, and 
Uanon of Chii'^t Church, Oxford ; author of 
The DiH'trnu of the Incai nation (189o), 
Aspects of the (dd TeMament (1897), Ih- 
Reliywn of Israel (19<>5), and other worka 

Passivity, Peace. 

Parsons (Piohard (Godfrey), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of Poynton, Cheshire, and FNamining 
Cbai)lain to the Bi^liop of Winchester; 
formerly Fellow and Pradector in Theology 
of Unneisity College, Oxford, and Principal 
of Well" rheological College. 

Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism. 

Paton (Lewis Bayies), Ph.D., D.D. 

Nettleton Profe.ssor of Old Testament Exegesis 
and Ciiticism, and Instructor in Assyiian, 
in Hartford Theological Seminary ; foimcrly 
Director of the American School of Arclue- 
ology in Jerusalem ; author of The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine, Jerusalem 
in Bih)e Times, The Early Religion <f Jsi'ael, 
* Esther ' in the International Critteal Com- 
mentary. 

Philo By\>lius, Phoenicians. 
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Pearson (A. C.), M.A. 

Sometime IJch^ar of Christ’s Collef^e, Cam- I 
bridge ; et^^tor of Fragments of Zeno and j 
Cleanthes, Euripides’ Helena^ Herachdee, ' 
and Phosnissat. 

Muses, Myrmidons, Ordeal (Roman), 
Ostracism. 

Peters (John P.), Pli.D., Sc.D., D.D. 

Rector of St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York. 

Nethinim. 

Philltotts (Bertha Surtees), M.A. (Dublin). 

Lady Carlisle Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries (Coj>en- 
hagen) ; formeily Librarian of (Jirton Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; author of Kindred and 
Clan • A Study %n the Sociology of the 
Teuton ir Races (1913). 

Old Ag-e (Teutonic). 

Pinches (Thlophilus Goldridoe), LL.D. (Glas.), 

M. R.A.S. 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archa?ology, 
Liverpool ; Hon. Member of the Societd 
Asiatuiue. 

Music (Babylonian and Assyrian), Par- 
thians. 

Platt (Frederic), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Systematic and Pa-'toi.d Theo- 
logy in the \V^e8leyAn College, Handsworth, 
Birmingham; author of Miracles An Out- 
line of the Christian VieWf Immanence and 
Christian Thought. 

Perfection (Christian). 

Poussin (Louis de la VALL^E),^octeur en 
philo«ionhie et lettres (Liege), en langues 
orient A ICS (Loinain). 

Professor de Sanscrit a Tuniversitd de Gand ; 
MemLe de I’Academie royale de Belgique ; 
Ilibbeit Lecturer# (1916) ; Membre de la 
R.A.S. et de la Societe asiatique ; Membre 
correspondant de I’Acaddmie irnperiale de 
Petrograd. 

Mysticism (Buddhist), Nature (Buddhist), 
Nihilism (Bmldhist), Nirvana, Padma- 
pani. Philosophy (Buddhist). 

Prince (John Dyneley), B.A., Ph.D. 

Profes.sor of Semitic Languages in Columbia 
Puiversity, N.Y. ; Member of the New 
Jersey Legislature ; Advisoiy Commi>.'<ioner | 
on Crime and Dependency for New Jer-^'-y ; 
Speaker of New Jersey House ; President 
ot New Jersey Senate ; Acting-Governor of 
New Jersey. 

Music (Muhammadan). 

PuNNETT (Reginald Crundall), M.A., F.R.S. 

Arthur Balfour Professor of Genetics in the 
University of Cambridge ; author of Men- 
delism. 

Pangenesis. 

Ramsay (Sir William Mitchell), D.C.L., 
IJj.D,, Idtt.D., D.D. 

Foimeily Profe^-or of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ; author of The Histori- 
cffl Geography of Asia Min&r, The Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and other works. 

Phrygians. 

Rees (Thomas), M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Ihincipal, and Professor of Theology at the 
Bala Bangor Independent College, Bangor, 

N. Wales ; author of The Holy Spirit in 
Thought and Experience, other woiks. 

Nature (Christian). 


Revon (Michel), LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of History of the Civilization of 
the Far East in the University of Paris ; 
formerly Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and I^gal Adviser to 
the .Japanese Government; author of Le 
Shinntoisnic. 

Nature (Japanese), Old Age (Japanese). 

Rice (R. Lewis), C.I.E. 

Formerly Director of Arch.ToIogical Researches, 
Mysore, and Director of PiuJic Instruction 
in Mj'sore and Coorg ; Hon. F'ellow of the 
University of Madras ; author of Mysore, 
Bibliotheca Carnatica, Epigraphia Carnal- 
tica. 

Mysore State. 

River.‘;(W. FI. R.), M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambrid;ge ; 
President of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association, 1911 ; author of 
The Todas, History of Melanesian Society, 
Kinship and Social Organisation. 

New Britain and New Ireland, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides. 

Rose (H. A.), I.C.S. 

Pan jab, India. 

Nirmalas, Panjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Royce (Josiah), Ph.D., LL.D. 

Late Alfoid Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosopliy, and Civil Polity in 
Harvard University ; Gillbrd Lecturer at 
the University of Aberdeen, 1898-1900. 

Negation, Order. 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A. (Camb.), D.D. 
(A her.). 

Profes.sor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Paulicians. 

Scott (Erne.st Findlay), B.A., D.D. 

Professor of New Testament Literature in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada ; 
author of The Fourth Gospel its Purpose 
and Theology, 'The Apologetic of the Keiv 
Testament, The Kingdom and the Messiah. 

Ophitism. 

Scott (John Waugh), M.A. 

Senior Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow • 

NeO' Hegelianism. 

Seaton (Mary Ethel). 

Medheval and Modern Languages, Tiipos, 
Class L, 1909 and 1910 ; sometime Lectin ei 
at Girton College, Cambiidge. 

Music (Teutonic), Ordeal (Slavic, Teu- 
tonic). 

Selbie(John Alexander), M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Language and 
IJterature in the Tbiited Free rhiirch Col- 
lege, Abeideen ; assistant editor of the 
Encyclopirdia of Religion and Ethics. 

Ordeal (Hebrew). 

Selioman (Charles G.), M.D. 

Professor of Ethnology in the University of 

a London ; author of The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea ; joint-author of The 
Veddas. 

Nuba. 
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Shorky (Paul), Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.IX 

ProfesKor and Head of the l)e[»artinent of 
Greek in the University of Cliicago ; Roose- 
velt Professor at the University of Berlin, 
1913 ; Mwnber of the American Institute 
of Art ana l^etteis. 

Philosophy (Greek, Roman). 

Smith (Vincknt Arthur), M.A. 

Of the Indian Civil Service (retired) ; author 
of Asoka in ‘ Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India, A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon. 

Nalanda. 

SduTER (Alexander), M.A., D.Litt. 

Regius Professor of Humanity and Lecturer 
in Mediieval Palteogranhy in the University 
of Aberdeen ; formerly Professor of New 
Testament Greek and P^xegesis in Mans- 
field College, Oxford ; author of A Study of 
A mbros taster, The Text and Canon of the 
New Testament, A Pocket Lexicon to the 
Greek New Testament. 

Old Age (Roman). 

Spknce (Lewis), F.R.A.I. 

Edinburgh ; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, The Popol Viih, A Die 
tionary of Mytholoyn, The Civxlisntion of 
Ancient Mexico, Myths of the North 
American Indians. 

Paraguay, Peru. 

Starbuck (Edwin Dillei?), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa ; autlmr of The Psychology 
of Religion 

Old Age (Psychological). 

Stewart (George Wauchobe), M.A., B.D. 

Minister of tlie Church of Scotland at Hadding- 
ton (P’irst Charge) ; author of Music in the 
Church. 

Music (Hebrew). 

SwANTON (John Reed), Ph.D. 

p]thnolo;ilst in tlie Bureau of Ameiican 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington,!) C. ; President of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Washington, 1916. 

Natchez. 

Tkmpt.k (Lt.-Col. Sir Richard C., Bart.), (\B., 

Q.\.^ 

Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; 
late of the Indian Army : Deputy Com 
mi'>^ioner, Burma, 1888-94 ; Chief Corn- 
mis- loner, Amlanian and Nicobar Islands, 
1894-1903; editor of the Induin Anti- 
quary since 1884. 

Nicobars. 

Tennant (Frederick Robert), D.D., B Sc. 

P'ollow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Natural Law, Occasionalism, Original 
Sin. 

Thielv (Frank), Ph.D., LL.T). 

Professor of Philosophy in Cornell Univer'*ity, 
Ithaca, N.Y. ; editor of The International 
Journal of Ethics. 

Pantheism (Greek and Roman). 

Thomas (Edward Joseph), M.A. (St. And. and 
CamV), B.A. (Loud.). 

Under- Lilirarian of Cambridge University f 
editor of Buddhist Scriptures ; joint-editor 
of Mahaniddesa and Jdtaka Talcs. 

Mysticism (Buddliisty 


Thom.son (J. Arthur), M.A., LL.D. 

Regiu.s Profes.sor of Natural History in the 
Lniver.sity of Abenlceii ;^authoi of The 
Study of Animal Life, The Sc ten e of Life, 
Heredity, The Bible of Nature, Ijarroiisoi 
and Human IJfe, Outlines of Zooloy /, The 
Biology of the Seasons, Introdm trai to 
Science, The Wonder of lAfe. 

Ontogeny and Philogeny, Parasitism, 
Parthenogenesis. 

Thur-ston (Herbert), B.A., S.J. 

Joint-e»iitor of the Westmiiistei Libiury fu; 
Priests and Students ; author of Life of St 
Hugh of Lincoln, 't he Holy Year of Jubxh e. 
The Stations of the Cross. 

Office, The Holy. 

Turner (Jame.s), M.A. (Edin.), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Examiner in Philosophy in the University oi 
London. 

Ontology. 

ViNOGRADOEF (Sir Paul), F.B.A., D.C.L. (0\IU1.. 
and Durham), LI..D. (Cambiidge, Liver- 
pool, Calcutta, and Harvard), Dr. Hist 
(Moscow), Dr. juris (Beiliii), F.B A. 

Corpus Profes'-oi of Jurispimience in the Uni 
vcr.sity of Oxloul; bellow of the Imnenai 
Academy in Petrogiiid ; Foieigii Meiiiiru of 
Royal Danish and Norwegian .'.cademics ; 
Corresponding Meml>er of ^he Academy in 
Berlin. 

Ordeal (Christian, Greek). 

Volet (Geo^#,es). 

Late Pi lost of the Eglise St. Denis, Pans, and 
etiuoi of Le Catholiquc Fi'nv^'" > 

Petite Egiise (Anticoncordataires) 

Waddell (L. AustineV C.B., C l'!^., LL L> , 
F.L S., F.R.A.I., M.K.A.S , M.S.B.A., l.t 
Colonel I.M.S. (retired). 

Formerly Professor of Tibetan in Universiti 
College, London ; Hon Corresnondent o\ 
the Arch.eologicai Survey of India; authoi 
of The Buddhism of Tibet, 2 rib*'s of 
the Bi ahmaputra Valley, Lhasa and it.'< 
Mysteries 

Padmasambhava, Patna. 

Walshe (W. Gilbert), M.A. 

Authoi of Confucius and Confuruiuism, 
Ways that arc Dark ; formerly editor of 
China. 

Mysticism (Chinese). 

Watkins (Oscar Daniel), M.A. 

Vicar of Holywell, Oxford. 

Penance (Anglican). 

Watson (Edward William), D.D. 

Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford. 

NoYatianists. 

WEL.SFORD (Enid Elder Hancock) 

1st Cla'^s Honours Tripos Certificate (Cam 
bridge); temporary Lectiirei at Nownham 
College, Cambridge. 

Nature (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian, Slavic, Teutonic). Old 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 
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In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the followin<y list 
of minor references may be useful : 


Tone. 

PK0»AKLR TlTt.R OK Artklk. 

Toim. . 


PROB^HLK TITLR OK ARTU L« 

Musorites 

Sects (Christian). 

Oiieiiomaney 


Dreams, Divination. 

Mutazilali . 

Sect^ (Muliamniadan). 

Ongori" 


Ruriats. 

Miiysoas 

Chihohas. 

Ophiolativ 


Serpent-worshij). 

Naassenes . 

(inosticism. 

Order-, H<>!y 


Ministry. 

Nahnaiis 

Mexican^, 

Orders, Religious. 


Religious Orders. 

Nails .... 

Nayar. 

Orientation . 


Points of the Compass. 

Nakedness . 

Dress. 

Orplusiu 


Mysteries (Oreek), Creek 

Na^ora'ans . 

Mand.i\ins. 



Religion. 

Navel .... 

Omphalos. 

O-age^ . # 


Siouan-. 

Nianis .... 

Negroesand We^t Afina. 

Ovaheiero . 


Rantu ami East A file a. 

Niehiien 

Japan, Sects (Buddhist). 

Owl 


Animals. 

Nigerians 

Negi oes and West Afri<‘a. 

Pacittiya 


Vi nay a. 

Nij'^iaiithas . 

Jaini''m. 

Pain 


Sulfering. 

Night .... 

Light and I)arkne‘<s. 

Parajika 


Vinaya. 

Nirgranthis . 

Jaini'-m. 

Paramita 


Rodhisjittva, Perfection 

Nomads 

1‘astoral People.s. 



(Ruddhist). 

Norn .... 

Doom, Doom -myths 

Paritta. 


Magic (Buddhist). 


(Teutonic). 

Pa.ssamaquodilies . 


Algonquins (Eastern). 

North, South, Ea>t, 


I*assion-play 


Miratde- plays. 

and We: < . 

Points of the Coinpa.ss. 

i Pa.ssion- 


Emotions. 

Nudity. 

Dress. 

Patriarchy . 


Mother-riglit. 

()berauii*iergau . 

Miracle -plays. 

PauUanists . 


Samosateni^in. 

Occam .... 

Scholasticism. j 

Peacock 


Animals. 

Old Relievers 

Sects (Rus.sian). i 

Pe<lagogic.s . 


Etlucation. 

Old Man of the Moun 


Penitentiary 


Prisons. 

tain .... 

Assassins. 

PenoKscots . 


Algonquins (Eastern). 

Ona .... 

Patagonians. 

Petrobrusians 


Sects (Christian). 

Onlmnakis . 

Algonquins (Eastern), | 







LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.H. =Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Aiuer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Ai^rypha. 

Aq. =AquiJa. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Asjwrian. 

AT = Altes Te‘'tament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version mar^dn. 
A.Y. = Anno Yazilagird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
i\ = circa ^ aoout. 

('an. =Canaiinite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

T) - 1 )euteronomist. 

K — Kloliist. 

odd. = e<litions or editors. 

E^ryp. = E<?yj)tian. 

Eng. = En[jlish. 

Etb. = Etliiopic. 

EV, KVV=r English Version, Ver'^ions. 
f. =and following verse or page. 

If. =and following verses or pages. 

Er. = French. 

(Jerrn. = German. 

(Jr. - Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

H<‘b. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Hiiny. = Himyaritic. 

1 1 . = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


I. General 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"=: .Jehovah. 

Jeru.s. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. — Minaian. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Ma.ssoretic Text 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 

(Jnk- =UnVelo8. 

0T=01d Testament. 

P = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Phcenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R = Redactor. 

Rom. — Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

R V m = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. = Sabsean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septn£4|int 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Skr. =San.‘<krit. 

.S ymm. = Symniachus. 

SjT. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = tunes. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Th<^. = Tlieodotioii. 

TR = Textus Receptus, Received Text 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.= Vulgate. 

I WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ca— Canticles. 

Ex = Exwlus. 

Is — Isaiah. 

Lv - Leviticus. 

Jer = Jeremiah. 

Nu — Nuniliers. 

La — Lamentations. 

l)t - Deuteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jt)H— Joshua. 

Dll — Daniel. 

Jg jii.Jud'/es. 

Hos= Hosea. 

Uu-Uuth. 

Jl = Joel. 

1 S, 2 S — 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am — Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 ami 2 Kings. 

Ob — Ohadiah. 

1 ('h, 2 Ch-1 and 2 

Jon — Jonah. 

('hronicles. 

Mic — Micah. 

Ezi - Ezi a. 

Nall — Nahum. 

Neh -Neheniiah. 

Hah-Habakknk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph — Zephaniah, 

Job. 

Hag — Haggai. 

Ps — Psalms. 

Zee — Zechariah. 

Pr — Proverbs. 

Mai — Malachi. 

Ec = Ecclesiaites. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 

To = Tobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth — Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

\Vib=:Wi'*dom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

I Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


Sew Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 

1 Mk = Mark. 

Lk:= Luke. 

Ju Jolin. 

.\c — Act", 

Ro= Romans. 

I ( \), 2 Co ~ 1 
('orinthians. 
(Tal = Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
I«l^h = Philippi ans, 

I ('ol = ColosMans. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit -Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He — Hebrews. 

Ja = Jame.s, 

1 P,2P=l and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

J ude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


nr. For the Literature 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, .stand for 
the works in the list below. • 


— Beit rage zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. 

l}aldmn=Z>ir^. of Philosophy and Psychology ^ 

. 3 vols. ltmi-05. 

Bfi\'i\\ = Nominalbildiing in den sem. Sprttchen, 
•2 vols. 1889, 1891 (>1894). 

Benzinger = if(*6. Archaologtc, 1804. 

Brockelmann = (7 wc'A. d. arab. Litternfur^ 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns -Sachau = Syr. - Rom. Rerhtsbuc/i ans dem 
funftcn Jahrhnndcrt, 1880. 

Budge = 6^orf^ of the Jujyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = />i^Y. des ant. grec. et rom.^ 
1886-90. 

De la Sanasaye=XeAr6i/fA der Religiorisgesch.*, 
1905. 

Denzinger^/wifAtVirfioa Symbolonim^^, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen = Z>ie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr.. 1906]. 

Doughty =yl mine Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-78, 

Eng. tr. 2'eutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

H&mhiir^eT = Realeneyrlopadie /urBibel u. lal/nud, 
i. 18?0(n892), ii. 1883, .suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = .dffreffj9f‘Acr Sprachschatz, 1891 tf. 

Holtzmann-Zopllel = Lt’u:k‘Ojj /. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
toesen^y 1895, 

Ho\vitt = Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904 

Jubainville = Co de Litt. celtique, i.-xil, 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = fJtudessnr les religions strnitiques^, 1904. 

Lane=.^n Arabic-Eiiglish Dictionary, 186311. 

I.ang = J/yfA, Ritual, and Religion^i 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsins = Z)677A:/n«/<jr a us Aegyptai u. Aethiopkn, 
1849-1860. 

rdchtenberger=i£')jc>/(’. des sciences rcligieuses, 1876. 

Lid/bar8lfi = //o,7i<fAuf4 der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. • 

Mc(^urdy = /7wfo7"y, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 

2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir = Cr^. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mu.ss-Amolt = vl Concise Diet, of the Assyrian j 
Language, 1894 tf. 


Nownck— Lehrbuch d. heb. Arcfuwloqie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=: 7 ^ 7 Y 7 /cacyc. der classischen Alter- ^ 
tumsivissenschaff, 18W tf. 

Perrot-(diipiez = i/<AL de Vart dans V antiquity, 
1881 tf. 

VreWav^^ Ro III isc he Mytholoqie, 1858. 

lteville=:ivc/?f/io?i des peu pics iion-cirilis^s, 1883. 

Iiii3hn\=^ Ifaiidirortcrbuch d. bibl. Altcrtums^, li^3- 
94. 

Robinson = /» 7 6 /^* 0 / Researches in Palestine‘S, 1850. 

Koscher= Lfj*. d. gr. ?/. rom. Mythologie, 1884 tf. 

Schatf-Herzog— 7nc New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Rclig. Knowledge, 1908 tf. 

Schenkel = /h 6 <'/- Lexicon, 5 vols, 1869-75. 

Schvirer = CJr», 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 tlj. 

Schwally = /„cZ>c 7 i nach dem I'ode, 1892. 

Siegfried-.Stade = WorOrbuch zum A'T, 1893. 

— Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsqcsch.'^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) - Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. Religion of the Seynites 's, 1894. 

S])encer ( H. ) = Principles of Sociology *, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen‘‘ = Native Tribesof Central A ustralia, 
1899. 

Sj>encer-Gillen b = AorMc/ni Tribes of Central 
AiL'itralia, 1904. 

Swete = rAc OTin Greek, 3 vols. 1893 tf. 

Tyloi (E. n.) = Primitice Culture^, 1891 [^903]. 

Gebei>\eg- // 7 .yL of Phdosojihij, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74 

Weber =Judische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. vericandten Schriften*, 1897. 

Wiedemann — Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
189<J [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anr. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = d/oAjwcrA' and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zxmz^Dic gottesdicnstlichen Vortraqe der Juden '* 
1892. 


2. Peiiodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

AA=Aic\\\v fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal 

ABA IF = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AL^5=Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

A EG = As»yr. and Eng Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

ACC=Abhandlungen der Gdttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ACPA=s Archiv fiir Geschichte der Pl^osopliie. 

A LfP = American Historical Review. 

ALf7’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Honimel). 

A /PA = American Journal of Philology. 

A /Pjr = American Journal of Psychology. 

A/PPP= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A ./LA = American Journal of Theology. 

A JfC = Annales du Mns4e Guimet. 

A PP5= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

A PF= Archiv fiir PapyrusforKchung. * 

AR- Anthropological Review. 

A A‘jr=Archiv fiir Religionswi.ssenschaft. 

A. S’ = Acta Sanctorum (Bollanftns). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

A.yc = Abhundlungen der Sachsi^cheH Gesellsdiaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A<S’oc = L’Ann^e Sociologique, 

AiSlF/— Arclueological Survey of W. India. 

AA^= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

PA C = Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. 

PA56’- Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spracli- 
wlssenschaft (edd. Delitz.sch and Haupt). 
PCP= Bulletin de (^orrespon« lance Hellcnique. 
PP= Bureau of Etlinology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

P./=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BJj = Bampton Lectures. 

PL Bulletin de Litt<^rature Eccld.siastique. 

POP = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

P>S’= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
P5AA = Bulletin de la Soc. arch6ologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L* Bulletin del a Soc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
P»S'AP = Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropol ogie, etc., 
Paris. • 

P,S’0 = Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographie. 

P7’.V= Buddhist Text Society. 

P1F= Biblical World. 

PA’=BibIische Zeijsclirift. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


MX 


CM/i5X = Comptes rendns de I’Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-LettrcH. 

CBTS=^ Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. ! 

Catholic Encyclopa3dia. 

Childhood of Fi<?tion (MacCulloch). 

Cults of the Greek States (Famell), 

(77= Census of India. 

<7/4 “Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7/JS=s Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum, 

<7/G= Corpus Inscrip. Grtecarum. 

C/7= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS =* Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum, 

COT= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see bmow]. I 

<7i?=C5ntemiK)rary Review. 

<7ci?= Celtic Review. 

C/72= Classical Review. 

C^/^ = Church Quarterly Review. 

C»S’AVy = Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinoruni. 
Z)4C'=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

/)4(77 = Dict. d’Arch6ologie chr6tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

7>R = Dict. of the Bible. 

i)(74=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

Z?(7R = Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

D<7<r=I>ict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

Z)/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DAB =5 Diet, of National Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

D1F4 IF = Denkschriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DBi= Encyclopaedia Biblicau 
EBr = Encyclopjedia Britannica. 

D£’AW = E|^p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI= Encyclopaedia of Islftm. 

Di?i? = Tne present work. 

Day = Expositor. 

Ea^T^ Expository Times. 

7’B<r=Fragmenta Uistoricorum Graecorura (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

D7s= Folklore. 

/’//= Folklore Journal. 

D/Bs Folklore Record. 

(rAs Gazette Arch6ologique. 

<rB= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gdttingiscne Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
<r6rAa=G6ttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gdttingen). 

G/AP=Grundri8s d. Indo Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP= Gnind lies d. Iraniachen Philologie. 
G7Kt=Ge8chichte des iiidischen Volkes. 
GK/=sGeschichte des Volkes Israel. 

/fA/= Handbook of Anierican Indiana 
7rDB = Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

//D= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

7r(ri/X = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

D7= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

7r7P= History of the Jewish People. 

717 = Hibbert Lectures. 

7rA= Historia Naturalis (Pliny), 

BWB = Handwdrterbuch. 

74= Indian Antiquary. 

7(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

/C(? = International Congress of Orientalists. 

/(7B= Indian Census ReTOrt. 

7(7= Inscrip. Graecm (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 0.). 

/GAsiInscrip. ilraccse Antiquissimie. 

7<?/= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

77D= International Journal of Ethics. 

777 o International Theological Libraiy. 

«7A = Journal Asiatique. ** 


74D7= Journal of American Folklofe. 

747= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

74 Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
74 BB= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

74BB6= Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

7B7 = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

7775= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

77= Journal des Debate. 

7D7’A = Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

./D= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

7G05= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
7716’= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

7715= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

77Z= Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

7PA=. Journal of Philology. 

7P7’A = Jahrbiicher fur protestantische Theologie. 
7775= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

707! = Jewisli Quarterly Review. 

./B4/=. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

7B4 5 =. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
7B45Bo = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

7B456’=Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Cevlon branch. 

7B45a = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

77?6’5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
7B5= Journal of Roman Studies. 

77AaS’< = Journal of Theological Studies. 

7647* = Die Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

A’47* = Zimmern*Winckler’s ed. of the precedir.g 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or 7r7B = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schia- 
der), 1889ff. 9 

7r<r7’= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfur- 
schung, 1878. 

7(7B/= Literarisches Centralblatt. 
70PA=Literaturblatt fur Oriental. Philologie. 
707=Introtluction to Literature of OT (DriVei). 
7P = Legend of Perseus (Hartl&nd). 

755^ = I,eipziger sem. Studien. 

J/ = M^lusine. 

J/47B7 = M6moire8 de PAcad. des Inscriptions et 

MBA JV = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
AVis.sen8chaften. 

J7(r7/=Monunienta Germaniie Historica (Pert/.). 
J/(r7F=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid* 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG 1F'7= Monatsschrif t fur Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

J77= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MXDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

J7i?= Methodist Review. 

J/FG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA (7= Nuovo Bullet tinodiArcheologiaCristiana. 
A'6'=Ninet-eenth Century. 

NHWB = Neuhebriiisches Wdrterbuch. 
iV7A’^= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
A/fD=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

A’Q = Notes and Queries. 

AB = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZQ = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 
ODD=Oxfonl English Dictionary. 
07Z=0rientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

0^ Onomastica Sacra. 

0776'= Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

0TP=^ Oriental TransUtion Fund Publications. 
PA0S= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


P^jS^aProc^dings of tlie Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombiv. 

PP = Polychrome Bible (English). 

PPPsa Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P(7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PPPiS^ = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
PG' = Patrolo^ia Grseca (Migne). 

PJB = Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PZ = Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE^—Yrot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 
Pi?P = Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PTS=Y&\i Text Society. 

/M = Revue Archdologique. 

7vi4nfA = Revue d’Antliropologie. 

R AS ^YoyoX Asiatic Society. 
yM«5yr=^vue d’Assyriologie. 
y?P= Revue Biblique. 

Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 
i?(7= Revue Critique. 

RCel = Revue Celtiqiie. 

/?(74 = Revue Chretienne. 

RDM^ Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclo))juUe. 

PE(r = Revue ^es Etudes (irecques. 

PA’/7 = Re\’ne Egymologique. 

P7?./= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

= Revue d’Ethnographie. ^ 

RGG = D\q Religion in (ieschichte und Gegenwart. 
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MOl^pAS. — The MQnd&a are a tribe of Northern 
India, numbering, at the Census of 1911, 574,434, 
of whom 410,440 were found in the Province of 
BiliAr and Orissa, 67,252 in Bengal, and 91,298 in 
Assam, where they have emiCTated in search of 
work on the tea- plantations. The headquarters of 
the tribe is Chot6 Nagpur, and the Ranchi District 
in particular. The word MCLnda is of Skr. ori^n, 
meaning * head-man of a village,* and it was applied 
to them by their Hindu neighoours, while they call 
themselves Horo-ko, ‘ men,’ the same root appear- 
ing in the tribal names Kol and Orion {qq.v.). 

I. Physical characteristics and lans^uage. — The 
skin colour of the MOndAs is dark brown, not un- 
commonly approaching black ; the head inclines to 
y>e long or dolichocephalic, the nose is thick, broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root, the lips thick, the 
facial angle comparatively lo>v, the face wide and 
fleshy, the features irregular, the figure squat, the 
limbs sturdy and well-formed, the stature short 
(S, C. Roy, The Munclas and their Countn^, p. 362). 
The tribal language, known as Mundiri, is spoken 
by a collection of trills, including Santils, Mand&s, 
and Hos, who inhabit a compact block of country 
on the Choti Nagpur plateau, and by one or two 
outlying tril^ in the .south of the Orissa States 
and the east of the Central Provinces. But before 
the advent of the Aryan-speaking tribes into 
Northern India there is evidence that Mcinda 
dialects were current over the greater part of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. The theory of F. Hahn, that 
the MOnda and Dravidian languages belong to 
the same family, has been controverted by G. A. 
Grierson : 

' The two families only agree in such points as are common 
to most agglutinative languages, ami there la no iphilologioal 
reason for deriving them from the same original ' (^Lingui$tut 
Survey <d India, iv. (Calcutta, 1906] Sf.). 

W. Schmidt (/>»>3ft)«-irAmar-Kd/A:cr.' ein Binde- 
glied twischen Vblkem Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesienst Brunswickt 1906) has shown that the 
MllndA languages can no longer be referred to an 
assumed Dravido-Mflptjilt family, but are a sub- 
family of the Austro- Asiatic group, and therefore 
allied to the languages spoken by the M6ns, 
Palaungs, and W&s of Burma, the Kh&sis of Assam, 
the pagan tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Nioooarese (see art. Kol, Kolar{AN). 
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2 . Theories of origin.— Risley {TCi.» In trod, xli) 
established on the basis of anthropometry that there 
was no physical difference between the Kolariaii 
(o.v.) and the Dravidian-speaking tribes, and he 
iaentified the Mundis with the latter ; in other 
words, he assumed that they were immigrants from 
Southern India. C. Roy (p. 43 f.) points out that 
their traditions suggest tnat they came from the 
Him&layan region, and he has collected references 
from Vedic and later Hindu literature connecting 
them with the non-Aryan races known collectively 
as Disa and Dasyu— general terms for the abori- 
gines who resisted the Aryan speaking tribes. But 
these do not specially refer to the Mund&s. Grierson 
suggested that the Dravidian ethnic type may really 
be that of the Mund&s ; that the former inter- 
married with Mflndas, while their descendants re 
tained their own language. Gait points out that 
the absence of Mfipda languages anywhere in the 
south of India stands in the way of this hypothesis. 
The wide currency of M5n-Khmer dialects in 
Northern India can be explained only on the sup- 
po.sition of a migration of these people from 
Further India. 

* Except where it has been influenced by immignration from 
the north- v^eet or north-east in comparatively recent times, the 
general uniformity of physical type thronirhout India seems to 
show that the speakers both of tiie .Munda and of the Dra\ idian 
languages must have been settled there for countless ages, 
during which intermarriage and climatic influences and environ- 
ment gradnally destroyed the former racial distinctions and 
evolved an uniform t} pe * (Census of India, 1911, i. 

3 * Social structure, totemism, and occupatioa. — 

Milnd&s, except as regards the Bhamij andKhang&r 
trib^, are endogamons, and intermarriage with 
other neighbouring tribes is prohibited. Tiie tribe 
is divided into a number of exogamous septs (kilx), 
many of which are of totemistic origin. So great 
is the Miind&’s respect for his totem that he pre- 
vents it, if he can, irom being eaten by men of other 
castes or tribes in his presence. As examples of 
these totemistic sections S. C. Roy (p. 407 ff.) gives 
the So5 kili, which takes its name from the soe 
fish ; the Horo (or tortoise) kUi ; the Nag (or 
sypent) kt/i, and so on. By the more Hinduixed 
Mand&s their section names have been modified in 
order to assimilate them to the Hindu gotra, or 
sections. Thus the S^di (or bull) section has been 
transformed into the S&ndilya gotra, which sprang 
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irom the ancient ffi, or saint, S&ndila, and so on 
(p. 410 f.). \^n early days the functions of the 
munddt or secular head-man, and the pdhdn, or 
ecclesiastical head-man, were not diflerentiated. 
Later on, villages, generally twelve in number, 
were grouped together in a local l^y {pattt) under 
a chief known as vianki. The offices of the miindd 
and the manki gradually came to be hereditaiy, 
and the mundd^ or village-chief, was assisted by 
a council (pahch)^ which arbitrated on the basis 
of local customary law in disputes between the 
villagers. Originally hunting and iron-working 
were their chief occupations, but these were gradu- 
ally replaced by agriculture. Drinking was a tribal 
propensity, and, according to their legends, the 
mysterious root used in the manufacture of rice- 
beer was revealed to their first parents by their 
god Singbonga. 

4. Rdigion. — Their legend of the creation of the 
world ana of the origin of the human race is thus 
told: 

‘ Ote Bor&m and Sin{; Bonga were self-created, and they made 
the earth with rocks and waters, and they dothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that are 
domesticated, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 
pared for the abode of man, a boy and a girl were created, and 
Sing Bonga placed them in a cave at the bottom of a great 
ravine, and, finding them to be too innocent to »v« hope of 
pro^ny, he instructed them in the art of making tlli, rice beer, 
which excites the passions, and thus the world became peopled. 
When the first parents had produced twelve boys and twelve 
iprls. Sing Bonga prepared a feast of the fiesh of buffaloes, 
bullocks, goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making 
the brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what 
they most relished and depart. The first and second pair took 
bullocks* and buffaloes* flesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) 
and the BhumiJ (Matkum) ; the next took of the vegetables 
only, and ars the progenitors of the Br&hmans and Chatris 
ys^triya] ; others took goats and fish, and from them are the 
Sadras. One pair took the shell-fish and became Bhuiy&a ff.e.) ; 
two pairs took pi^ and became the Ssnt&la. One jpair got 
nothing, seeing which the first pairs gav^hem of Uieir super- 
fluity, and from the pair thus provided spring the Qh&sis, who 
toil not, but live by preying on others. The Hos have now 
asagned to the English the honour of descent from ons of the 
first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the above 
tradition that reminds of the more highly elaborated Sant&l 
account is in the divine authority for the use of strong drinks' 
(Dalton, Detcriptiv* Ethnd^)ffy 0/ Bengal, p. 185X 
Other tribal legends have been collected by S. C. 

(A^. i.). 

The lVmnd& divinities have no image or symbol, 
but they may, when propitiated by sacrifice, take 
up their abode for a time in places specially dedi- 
cated to them, such as masses of rocks or more 
particularly in small patches of forest carefully 
preserved and left untouched as refuges for the 
sylvan gods when the jungle was cleared. These 
groves {jdkira, sarnd) are sacrosanct, and, if a tree j 
be cut down, the deities show their displeasure by 
withholding seasonable rain (Dalton, p. 185 f.). 
The other centres of religious and social life are, 
first, an open space {akhrd), where public meetings 
are held, disputes investigated, crimes punished, 
and on moonlit nights .md during festivals the 
young folk dance and sing in the presence of the 
elders seated round the arena on slabs of stone ; 
secondly, the tribal cemetery {stjesdn), where the 
deceased members of each family are commemor- 
ated by large slabs of stone lying prostrate or 
propped up oy smaller stones. If a Munda dies 
abroad, his bones will, if possible, be conveyed to 
the family cemetery. 

At the nead of tne divine pantheon stands Sing- 
bonga, usually identified with the sun, a beneficent 
but somewhat inactive deity, who concerns himself 
little with human afi'airs, the direction of which he 
ontrnsts to departmental deities. When his sub- 
ordinates permit sickness or other calamity to 
attack men, he is propitiated, by way of appeal, 
with sacrifices of white goats or cocks. Next in 
order of dignity comes Bnmbonga, Marang Bum, 
or P&t Sam&, a mountain-gad, who dwells on the 
highest hill or rock in the neighbourhood. He 


is represented by no visible object, the sacrifices 
being made to him on a globular mass of rock. 
Next come the village tutelary deities {hdtu hon- 
gdlco), who assist in agriculture and hunting, and 
order every human event. They are worshipped 
in the sacred grove at stated times by the pdMn, 
or village-priest. In the last class are the house- 
gods (ord bongdko)t the spirits of the deceas^ 
ancestors of each famUy, who are worshipped m 
the house-chapel {dding) by the house-master. 
These classes of deities alone are the object of 
worship, and are to be carefully distinguished from 
the host of malevolent spirits who must be appeased 
or propitiated. They are believed to be the earth- 
bound spirits of persons who died a violent or un- 
natural death, and their propitiation is conducted, 
not by the regular village-priest, but by a class 
of ghost-finders (ndjo, mati, d^ohrd) who are not 
infreauently drawn from tribes other than the 
Mamla. W ith these may be grouped the elemental 
spirits or nature-gods, such as Ikirboiiga, who rules 
over wells and sheets of water, andNftg& erft or 
Nag6, serpent-gods, who haunt the swampy lower 
levels of the terraced rice-fields, and are ordinarily 
benevolent, but, if offended, are aroused to mis- 
chievous activity, and require propitiation con- 
ducted by a ghost-finder or by the village pdhdn. 
The special village-god is Desvftli, or KarAsarna, 
who lives with his consort Jahir Bflrhl or SarhUl- 
.sama in the sacred grove. In addition to these 
various gods there are benevolent guardian spirits, 
like Achoaelbonga, who looks after married women. 
But he is supposetl to punish them severely if, 
daring their periodical visits to the house of their 
parents, tliey pilfer anything. 

According as a man has led a good or an evil life, 
he will be sent back to the world by Singbonga as 
a man, a beast, a bird, or an insect. At the time 
of death the soul (rod) p^s to Jom R&j&, the 
Yama of the Hindus, who lives in the south. The 
Miind& idea of metempsychosis is elementary, and 
is probably, to a large extent, borrowed from the 
Hindus. 

5. Festivals. — The Mfind& festivals are connected 
with the phases of the agricultural seasons. They 
are as follows; (1) M&gd Parab, held after the 
harvest in January, when the divine ancestors are 
invoked to ble.s8 the household ; (2) Phftgii. held in 
the spring month Phalguna of the Hindus, corre- 
sponding to the Holl, or vernal, festival of the 
Hindus ; (3) SarhOl or B& Parab, ‘ flower feast,’ in 
March-April, to commemorate the flowering of the 
sacred sdi tree (Shorea robwta ) ; garlands of its 
leaves are worn, and all the food eaten that day is 
served on its leaves ; (4) Honba Pamb, in April- 
May, when rice-sowing begins; (6) Bataull, after 
the transplantation of the rice ; (6) Karam, when 
a branch of the karam tree (Nauclea parm/olia) is 
set up, worshipped, and then flnng into water, 
apparently as a rain-charm ; (7) Koiom8inglK)nga, 
in Noveni ber, held at the threshing-floor after Uie 
rice has been harvested ; (8) Sohor&f, in October- 
November, when cattle are adored ; (9) Sosobonga, 
held about August and apparently intended to 
exorcize evil spirits, the chief part being played, 
not by the pahan, or village-priest, but by the 
ghost- finder, mati or deohra. For details of these 
festivals see S. C. Roy, p. 472 flf. 

6. Christianity. — The most remarkable event in 
the modem history of the tril^ is the conversion 
of large numbers to Christianity. Buddhism and 
the earlier Brflhmanism have leu little or no trace 
of their influence. If modem Hin^ism is to play 
any part in the evolution of their religion, it will 
probably be through preachers of the Vai^nava 
sect. L. S. S. O’Malley (Census Report, Bengal, 
1911, i. 220 f.) thus sums up the nuestion of Christ- 
ian conversion anong these people : 
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* On« re*»on why th« fthoriginAl tribes are more receptive of 
Ohrietienity then other oommunitiee le that a convert to Ohriet* 
Unity ie noteocon^let^y out off from hie relatione and friends. 
In parts of Hindu where the Christian community is strongly 
represented, not only have their heathen brethren no objection 
to eating with the Ghristians, but a renegade Christian can be 
readmitted to his oridxiil tribe. A further attraction is the 
hem of obtaining asrattance from the missionaries in their 
difficulties and protection against the coercion of landlords. 
Keenly attached to their lana and having few interests outside 
it, tiiey believe that the missionary will stand by them in their 
agrlrian disputes, and act as their legal adviser. It must not 
be imagined that Christian missionaries hold out such efforts as 
an inducement to the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the 
Christian ranks, but the knowledge that the missionaries do not 
regard their duties as confined to the care of souls, but also 
see to the welfare of their flock, has undoubtedly led to many 
c.onversions. To their credit, be it said, the mi^onaries have 
not failed in this trust, and the agrarian legislation, which is 
the Magna Charts of the aboriginal, is largely due to their 
influence.' 

Christianity has also influenced the tribal customs 
of those who have not embraced it. 

'There Is, I believe, no question that a generation or two 
back Uie Mupd&s invariably burnt their dead ; but with the 
spread of Christian customs and with the diminution of the fuel 
supply, for the last generation or so, burial has almost entirely 
supers^ed cremation, and there are very few Mu^d&s now who 
can sav what their ancestral custom was. The Christmas 
festival is now generally recognized among the heathen MupdAs 
as the Paus Parab [the (east of the month Pus, December- 
January], and 1 have no doubt that in another ten years it will 
be confidently claimed as a traditional Muq<JA festival.' 

According to the latest flgures, the Christian 
MQnd& community numbers 80,292, of whom 
66,992 live in the Kftnchi District {Census Rejportf 
Bengal, 1911, i. 220). This large conversion is the 
result of the labours of various missionary bodies : 
the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, started 
at RAnchl in 1845, which in 1869 split into two 
sections, one of which joined the Churen of England ; 
the Homan Catholic Mission, established at RiVnchl 
in 1874 ; the Dublin University Mission, established 
at Uaz&ribAgh in 1892 and at R&nchl in 1901. A 
full account of the missionary and social work of 
these bodies is given by S. C. Roy (p. 227 ff.). A 
strange episode which deserves notice is the out- 
break in 1895 hea<led by a youth named Biraft 
MUndA, who claimed to be an incarnation of Bhag- 
vftn, the Hindu Divine Father, and preached a 
doctrine compounded in the main from Christian 
and Hindu sources. After some resistance and 
bloodshed the movement was suppressed ; the 
leader was arrested and died in prison {ib. p. 
326 ff.). 

LiTBRATUKa — Sarat Chandra Roy, Th« MnruUu and thtir 
Country, CktlcutUk 10H ; H. H. Rialey, TC, do. 1891, il. 101 ff.; 
E. T. Dalton, Detcripiiv* Ethnology of Bengal, do. 1872, 
p. 161 ff.; IQl xviii. 88 f., xxi. 203 f. W. CrOOKE. 

MURDER.— See Crime.s and Punishments. 

MUSAHAIf (generally derived from Hindi 
mUs, Skr. mu^o, ‘rat,’ ‘mouse,’ because the tribe 
eat these animals ; others regard it as the corrup- 
tion of some non-Aryan term). — A non-Aryan, 
forest, hunting, and out- caste tribe of N. India, 
numbering, at the Census of 1911, 699,207. 

In Bengal their religion ' illustrates with remarkable clear- 
nesa the gradual transformation of the fetlchistic animism 
characteristic of the more primitive Dravidian tribes into the 
debased Hinduism practise<i in the lowsr ranks of the caste 
sjstem'fH. H. RUley, TC, Calcutta, 1891, li. 116). 

Of the standard gods Kali alone is aiimitted to the 
honour of regular worship, the men of the tribe 
offering a castrated goat, and the women five 
cakes, that she may aid tliem in childbirth. In 
parts of the Gay ft district, howe> er, a more primi- 
tive cult of the goddess is practised. 

* Her shrine stands at tbs outskirts of ihs villsgs, and shs Is 
regarded as a sort of local goddess, to be appeased on occasion, 
Hks ths Thakurini ^1 of the Hill Bhuiyas, bv the sacrifloo of 
a bog. It is ouriom to observs that the definite aooeptanca 
of Kali as a member of ths Hindu system seems rather to have 
detracted from the respect in whi<m shs was held before she 
assumed Uiis comparatively orthodox position. Her tvans- 
formaUon into a Hindu |raddeiw seems to havs rendered her 
less malignant Her worship, though ostensibly put forward 


as ths leading feature of the Musabar reygion^ seems to be 
looked upon mors as a tribute to social respectability than as a 
matter vitally affecting a man's personal welfar^ (tb.). 

Next to Kftli come six personages, known as 5tr 
(Skr. vira, ‘hero’), who are regarded as spirits of 
d^arted Musahars and are excessively malimiant. 
Of these Rikmun is regarded as the tribal pro- 
genitor. 

' On ordinary occasions ths Birs are satisfied with offerings of 
sweetmeats prepared in ghi [clarifii.d butter], but once in every 
two or three years they demand a ro!lerti\ e sacrifice of a more 
costly and elaborate character. A p!'„' is provided, and country 
liquor, with a mixture of rice, molasses, and milk is offered at 
each of a number of balls of clay which are supposed to repre- 
sent ths Bits. Then a number of Bhakats or devotees are 
chosen, one for each Bir, with the advice and assistance of a 
Brahman, who curiously enough is supposed to know the mind 
of each Bir as to the fitness of his minister. The shaft of a 
plough and a stout stake being fixed in the ground, crossed swords 
are attached to them, and the Bhakats, having worked them- 
selves up into a sort of hypnotic condition, go through a variety 
of acrobatic exercises on the upturned sword-blades. If they 
pass through this uninjured, ft is understood that the Birs 
accept the sacrifice. The pig is then speared to death with a 
sharp bamboo stake, and its mood collected in a pot and mixed 
with country liquor. Some of this compound is poured forth 
on the ground and on the balls of clay, while the rest is drunk 
by the Bhakats. The ceremony concludes with a feast in which 
the worshippers partake of the offerings' (it. li. 117; cf. the 
Dosidh rite, ERE iv. 853X 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the 
caste follows ancestor- worship, a tribal hero named 
Sadalil Lftl beinc specially invoked with tlie sacri- 
fice of a hog and the dedication of native spirits, 
flowers, and a piece of cloth. Various evil spirits 
are supposed to cause disease and death, and to 
them hogs and liquor are oflered near one of the 
sacred fig-trees in which they are believed to dwell. 
In other places they practise the cult of tribal 
ancestors named Deosi and Ansftri, the latter being 
identified witli the well-known deified bridegroom 
Dulhft Deo. Ano^ier deity, who seems also to be 
a tribal hero, is "worshipped under the title of 
Banrftj, ‘forest king.’ in connexion with him, 
probably as his consort, a female deity known as 
Bansapti (Skr. Vanaspati, ‘queen of the w’ood’) 
is invoKed as the forest guardian, and it is hj her 
command that the trees bear fwit, the bulbs grow 
in the earth, the bees make honey, the silkworm 
breeds, and lizards, wolves, and jackals, useful as 
food to man, multiply their kind. She is also 
the goddess of childoirth, and grants oflspring to 
barren women, while in her name, and by her aid, 
the medicine-man or sorcerer expels devils from 
the bodies of the possessed. In her name and to 
her honour the new fire is set alight in the brick- 
kiln. Woe to the man who takes a false oath in 
her name ! She abides in a little clay altar or 
platform smeareil with river water and cowdung 
in the corner of the hut ; but she has no image or 
symbol. The otTering to her consists of fruits, 
grasses, or roots ; but, if the worshipper asks anv 
special favour, he cuts the ball of his finger with 
some blade.s of the holy kw(a grass (Poa cyno- 
suroides), and lets a few drops fall on the altar — 
a rite which has been snpposwl to be a survival of 
human sacrifice. She is supposed to be marrieil 
periodically to the phaJlic god Ganj^m, w ho seem.s 
to have been adopt^ from uie non-Aryan pantheon 
under the name of Ghana-^yama, ‘dark as the 
heavy clouds of the monsoon —possibly one of the 
many cults w’hich have been combined in the 
worship of Krsiia. His place is sometimes taken 
by Bhairoh, who has be^me a manifestation of 
SlV«L 

LrrxRATtTRit.— Th« moot RUbomte Rooonni of Musabar beliefs 
is that by J. C. Nesfield, Calcutta Rcriett, Ixxxvi. [188b) 
1-68, which seems to include material from some of the alhe<i 
tribes. In addition to Risley's art. quoted above, see W 
Croake, 7T7, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 12 ff. ; A. Baines, Ethnography 
Stimssburg, 1912, p. 781. W. CROOKE. 

MUSES. — The conception of the nature of the 
Muses, of their character and attributes, became 
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fixed at a very early period ; for we find it expressed 
in the poeiiw or Homer and Hesiod in substantially 
the form wmch it subsequently retained during the 
predominance of Hellenic culture. The ^fu8es 
were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
(Memory), nine in number (Homer, Od. xxiv. 60), 
and named Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, Urania, and Calliope 
(Hes. Theog. 60 ff.). Tney were pre-eminently the 
goddesses of song, wherewith in their home on Mt. 
Olympus they enchanted the divine gathering 
(Hes. Theog, 40ff. ; Horn. Hym. Apoll. 189) ; 
Apollo was their ehoir-inaster, accompanying their 
anthems with the music of his lyre (Horn. II. i. 
603; Find. Nem. v. 22 If.). At Delphi in the pre- 
cinct of Apollo they joined the Graces in the 
dance led by Artemis (Horn. Hym. xxvii. 15), or 
danced by night on Mt. Helicon round the fountain 
of Aganippe (Hes. Theog. 1-10). Their divine 
wisdom embrac^ the past and the future as well 
a.s the present {ib. 38), and they were the source of 
the poet’s inspiration when he essayed to celebrate 
the feats of men (Horn. 11. ii. 484). This does not 
mean merely that they supplied him with the 
form in which he clothed Ins thoughts as they 
strove for utterance, but rather that they alone 
were cognizant of the truth, which he repeated as 
their mouthpiece. Hence the Muses were the 
source of human wisdom when it was expressed in 
speech, not merely by the poet, but by the king in 
his capacity as dispenser of justice (Hes. Theog. 
80 ff.). The home of the Muses was the country 
adjacent to Mt. Olympus, which was known as 
Pieria, and their cult was widely extended in the 
north of Greece, particularly along the coast of 
Macedonia and Thrace. In the neigh Iniurhood of 
Mt. Athos was placed the scene of their contest 
with Thamyris, who arrogantly challenged them 
to a trial of skill, and was punished with blindness 
and the loss of his {lower ot minstrelsy (Horn. H. ii. 
694 ff. ; Eur. Hhes. 916 ff. ; Eustath. U. p. 299. 6). 
At a )tpry early date the cult of the Muses passed 
southward to Bceotia (Strabo, p. 410), where Mt, 
Helicon became the centre of their worship (J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, v. 162 f.). From 
Boeotia it may be supposed to have spread to Delphi, 
and to have reached Attica by way of Eleuthene 
(Pans. I. xix. 6). It was perhaps owing to Delphic 
influence that Apollo first became associate<l with 
the Muses, who were originally independent of him. 

Although the meaning of the name (/ioO<ra= 
fjLoyria) is not discoverable with certainty, the 
attempt to connect it with the Latin mons, owing 
to the occupation by the Muses of Mt. Olympus 
and Mt. Helicon (J. Wackernagel, in Zeitschr. fur 
vergleich. Sprachforsch. xxxiii. [1893] 571), cannot 
be approved. It is much more probable that it 
was a cognate of futlvofioi, fidvris, fjdyos, and 
alvu (cf. Lat. mens, moneo), and that its original 
meaning was ‘ inspirer,’ or ‘ inspiring power^ (cf. 
Plat. Cratyl. 428 C), that is to say, the psychical 
effect of some unseen agency insinuating itself 
upon us from without (K. Brugmann,*fh Ind^gertn. 
r orsch. iii. [1893] 263-259). From this fundamental 
signification the later senses of song and musical 
skill would readily emerge. The development is 
such as we should exj)ect— from the vague sense of 
a mysterious force, indwelling or external, which 
characterizes certain individuals and is associated 
with certain forms of emotion, to the definite con- 
ception of a personal agency which imparts the 
power of song. We conclude, therefore, that the 
traces which are still to be found of a wider activity 
purged by the Muses belong to an earlier stage in 
their history. This remark applies especially to 
their occasional identification with the nymphs 
who presided over the waters of sacred fountains 
(W. H. Thompson, on 4>lato, Phaedr. 278 B 


[London, 1868]; schol. Theocr. vii. 92; Lycophr. 
274)— -evidence which appears to support tne view 
that the differentiation of the two terms was 
effected only by gradual stages. For it must be 
rememberea that a draught oj water from a sacred 
^ring was believed to cause inspiration (see ifft. 
Possession [Greek!), and that the Muses were put 
on a level with the Nymphs as a source of prophetic 
ecstasy (cf. juLowrbKrjrroSf yvfitpSXriirros). From tdiis 
point of view it is not surprising that the Muses 
should occasionally take the place of the Nymphs 
as the nurses and attendants of Dionysus (Eustath. 
Od. p. 1816. 6 ; Pint. Mor. 717 A ; Diod. Sic. iv. 4 ; 
IG V. 46, poiHraylrrjt [Naxos]), or that S^hocles, 
in describing the opposition of the 'Hiracian 
Lycurgus to the gods, snould speak of him as ‘ pro- 
voking the Muses that love the flute ’ {Ant. 965). 
Moreover, the Muses instructed Aristams in the 
arts of healing and prophecy (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 612). 

The course of development, as affected by local 
worship and traditions, serves to explain the 
various accounts given of their parentage, condi- 
tion, and number. Apollo, usually their chief 
(Mou(ra 7 ^i;t [Paus. I. ii. 6, etc.]), is also mentioned 
as their father (Eumel. frag. 17). Others made 
them daughters of Pierus (Cic. cU Nat. Deomm, 
iii. 54 ; Paus. ix. xxix. 4), or even of Uranus and 
Ge (Comut. 14). No doubt each of the different 
sanctuaries claimed to be the original home of the 
cult, and some such rivalry is implied in Ovid’s 
story {Met. v. 294 ft.) that the dau^iters of Pierus 
— or Pierian Muses — ventured to contend with the 
Muses of Helicon and were turned into magpies. 
The Muses, as was to be expected in view of their 
history, are usually represented as maiden god- 
desses; but, since it was natural to ascribe the 
eminence of highly gifted poets and musicians to a 
special relationship with the patronesses of song, 
tne tradition of their celibacy was not invariable. 
Thus Linus is called the son of Urania, Orpheus 
of Calliope, Hymenmus of Clio, and Thamyris of 
Melwmene (schol. Eur. Rhes. 347). The parentage 
of Rhesus, the son of Strymon and one of the 
Muses (Eur. Rhes. 920 ff. )— Euterpe, according to 
one account (schol. Eur. R/ies. 347) — is another 
testimony to the close connexion of their worshii) 
with Thrace. Nothing is more significant of the 
gradual growth of the cult than the variety of 
report concerning their proper number. The 
reason for the selection of tne number nine, which, 
as we have seen, was fixed at an early date, has 
not been discovered ; but it is worthy of mention 
that the same number was attributed to the Kory- 
bantes, Telchines, and Kouretes {FIIG i. 71 ; 
Strabo, p. 473), and it has been conjectured that a 
company of nine was required for tne performance 
of certain sacred dances (Gruppe, Or. Myth. p. 
1077, n. 1 ). There is evidence that three Muses 
were worshipped at Ascra, Delphi, and Sicyon 
(Pans. IX. xxix. 2 ; Plut. Mor, 744 C ; Anth. Plan. 
iv. 220), and seven at Lesbos {FIIO iv. 468). Two 
Muses are attested by Comutus {loc. cit . ), four by 
Aratus (J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Grceca, Oxford, 
1836-37, iv. 424), and eight by Crates of Mall us 
( Arnob. adv. Nat. iii. 37). Some of these examples 
may be due to late literary combinations, but 
enough remains to show that the number nine was 
not always and everywhere an essential feature in 
the worship of the Muses. 

Besides the nine names recorded by Hesiod, to 
which subsequent tradition firmly clung, several 
others occur sporadically. Some of these, such as 
Theoria and Praxis (Comut.), Nete, Mese, and 
l^pate (Plut. loc. cit.), Melete, Mfceme, and Aoede 
(Fans. IX. xxix. 2), are obviously the inventions of 
a late period. Others, such as Cephiso, Apollonis 
(for which Achelois has been conjectured as a sub- 
stitute), and B^rysthenis (Eamel. frag. 17), which 
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appear to have belonged to water-nymphs before 
their functions were entirely differentiated from 
those of the Muses, never obtained more than a 
local circulation.* The origin of the Hesiodic list 
is oast discovery ; but some of them at least — t.g.^ 
Urania as the daughter of Uranus— probably had 
a separate existence before they were joined to- 
gether in the sisterhood which was required for the 
original source of the Theogony. 

There is no evidence of an early date bearing on 
the diversity of functions subsequently assigned to 
the several Muses of Hesiod’s list. The distribu- 
tion with which we are familiar appears for the 
first time on works of art belonging to the Roman 
period (Bie, in Koscher, ii. 3238 ff*.). It is not 
oased on any logical system of classification ; for 
Clio, Urania, and Euterpe, as the Muses of history, 
astronomy, and flute- playing, are not grouped ac- 
cording to the same principle of division as the six 
who represent the various Kinds of poetry. There 
are also several divergent arrangements, in some 
of which the Muses represent branches of philo- 


sophy, as well as the arts of rhetorio #knd husbandry 
(schol. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1 ; Pint. Mgr. 744 D ; 
A nth. Pal, ix. 604 f.). It is probably to be inferred 
that the traditional distribution rested upon a 
classification of poetry into three branches, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic, each of which comprised three 
species. In that case Clio and Urania represented 
the historical and astronomical epics respectively, 
and Euterpe the music of the flute as distinguished 
from that of the cithara and lyre, and so far as 
it constituted a branch of lyric poetry. But, if 
tragedy and comedy were placed under the protec- 
tion or Melpomene and Tlialia, there was nothing 
left but the mime to be assigned to Polymnia 
(Gruppe, p. 1090). 

LiTXBATURa.~H. Deiters, tfber die Verehrung der Mueen 
bei den Qrieehvn^ Bonu, 1868 ; P. Decharme, Lee Muses, Paria, 
1869 ; F. Roediger, * Die Musen,' in }ie\u J ahrbxicher fur 
class. Philologie, auppl. vol. viii. [1875-76] 261 ff. ; O. Bie, Die 
Musen in der antiken Kunst, Berlin, 1887, and art ‘ Musen,’ in 
Roscher, ii. 8238-3206 ; O. Gnippc, Qriechische MytKologie, 
Munich, 1906, p. 1073 ff. ; L. R. Famell, CGA Oxford, 1896- 
1909, V. 434-4^. A. C. PEARSON. 
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Primitive and Savage (J. A. MacCulloch), 

p. 6. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 10. 

Babylonian and Assyrian (T. G. Pinches), 
p. 13. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 14. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 15. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 16. 

Christian (H. Westerby), p. 19. 

MUSIC (Primitive and Savage).— i. Music in 
savage life.— While the quality and range of 
savage music differ considerably in various regions, 
there are but few tribes which can be said to be 
indifferent to music. Of many of them, indeed, it 
may be asserted that music accompanies every 
action of life, and that they have a largely devel- 
oped love of and capacity for it. This is true of 
some of those tribes which are deficient in musical 
instruments, like the Fuegians,^ while even such a 
low race as the Bushmen were extremely musical 
and ha<l many instruments {§ 5). Even the African 
Fypmies are ‘innately musical,’ possess many 
melodious songs as well as instruments of their 
own (drums, horn trumpets), and borrow stringed 
instruments from higher tribes when they can.* 
Generally, it may be said that work, especially work 
which can be performed in a rhythmic manner, is 
accompanied by singing.* Men on the march keep 
time to the songs sung, and before a fight, as with 
the Maoris, ‘ war songs are sung to work them up to 
fury for battle.’® All feasts partake largely of a 
musiccd character, whether at marriages or funerals 
or upon other occasions. At these feasts, and, in- 
deed, at many religious ceremonies, dancing occupies 
a prominent place, and it is accompanied by sing- 
ing, playing of instruments, rhythmic clapping of 
hands, and movements of the limbs and head. 
Often each dance, as with the Bushmen, has its 
own special tune.® Similar or various instruments 
are often combined to form an orchestra. 

A simple instance of this is found in the case of the Samuous 
and Moxos, with whom a number of Pan's-pipe players oombine 


1 Tbs names Neilo, Tritone, Asopo, etc., in Epich. frag. 41 K., 
are taken from a comic description of the Muses as fishwives. 

*0. Wilkes, Narrative vj the U.S. Exploring Expedition, 
Philadelphia, 1846, i. 142. 

9H. U. JobnstonaTAs Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, 

48e« on this point K. Bdohner, Arbeit und Rhythmux*, 
Leipslff. 1909. 

8 J. Hawkesworth, London, 1778, ii. 844. 

O. W. stow, Ths Native Races (\/ S. Africa, London, 1906, 

p. 102 


Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 33. 

Greek and Roman (E. Graf), p. 36. 

Hebrew (G. Wauchope Stewart), p. 39. 

Indian (E. Clements), p. 43. 

Japanese (H. Muraoka), p. 48. 

Jewish (F. L. Cohen), p. 51. 

Muhammadan (J. 1). Prince), p. 53. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 57. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 59. 

to produce monotonouq^yet harmonious, music.! More elabor- 
ate is the Fijian orchee^ of twenty to thirty players, > or the 
orchestras which many African chiefs possess — consisting 
mainly of drums and trumpets, but sometimes also of the 
native piano, bells, rattles, cithers, eta^ — or the Javanese 
orchestra of gongs, Jews' harpe, bells, and xylophones.^ In 
many instances care is taken to attune Uie instruments, so that 
harmonious music will be produced ; in others, agaill, noise 
seems to be mainly sought after. s 

Frequently European music is appreciated even 
by tribes wliich have few or no instruments of their 
own ; the Andamans delighteil in regimental band 
music, the Fuegians were equally appreciative, 
and the Maoris, with no drums of their own, took 
pleasure in listening to the Europ^n drum.® The 
Toiigans compose music on the European model ; 
and many tribes, even those of Torres IS traits, 
easily pick up our tunes and whistle or hum them.® 
The same receptiveness is seen where new instru- 
ments are introduced from other tribes or races 
liossessing them, as in the case of the Pygmies 
already cited, or where African tribes under 
Muhammadan infiuence have adopted a native 
fiddle, or the Bechuana the European mouth har- 
monica.’ 

A practical rather than a muiioal porpoM is served by the 
drum or gong in signalling or oonveyii^ messages. For this 
see Drums asd Cymbals, v<n. v. p. 92>> ; Handbook, pp. 226, 232, 
243 ; Wolloschek, p. 112. 

2. Religion, magic, and music. — As many 
savage dances are of a religious or ceremonial 
character, it is obvious that music, even on this 
ground alone, must play a large part in religion. 
The words of the songs or hymns and the swell 
of the music, as well as the rnythmic motions of 
the dance and the fact that so many are taking 
part in the same action, heighten the religious feel- 

! A. d'Orbigny, L'Homme amirioain, Paris, 1839, ii. 150, 231. 

a T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijiane, L, London, 1858, p. 164. 

3 Instances in R. Walloschek, Primitive Music, p. 131 ff. 

4 Handbook to the Ethnographioal Collections, British 
Mwfum, London, 1910, p. 103, 

3 £. H. Man, JAI xii. (188»-8S] 391 (Andaman) ; Walloschek, 
p. 67 f. (F^iegiansX 109 (MoorlsX 

• B. I^omson, Savage Island. London, 1902, p. 218. 

t Uandliook, p. 243 ; Q. i^itsch, tne Kingeborenm Slid- 
e(tnka\i, Breslau, 1872, p. 190. 
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ing. Other riiual acts of a communal character — 
t.g.t proce^ions round fields and the like — are 
largely musical (see Processions and Dances). 
At the initiation of youths to manhood or to tribal 
mysteries music, vocal and instrumental, as well 
as dancing plays a large part. In relimous wor- 
ship music is either itself an act of worship or the 
accompaniment of such acts. 

The Fijian priests used larg^e mussel-trumpets in the temples.! 
Drums were sounded while human sacrifices were made in 
Ashanti.^ In Polynesia the god Tane was saluted with every 
kind of drum; that Instrument being himself or his embodi- 
ment, its sound was his voice. ^ Among the Hottentots one 
class of verses consisted of hymns, prayers, invocations, and 
sonn of praise to Tsuni Qoam and other gods.^ The Malays 
used drums to accompany invocations to spirits. In sacrificing 
the Kenyahs sound drums * to keep away from the worshippers 
all sounds but the words of their own prayers.’® Among the 
Musquakie Indians a man takes a drum with him when he goes 
to the forest to pray, and keeps time on it as he intones his 
rayer. With this people a whistle is used to summon ghosts, 
ut^ as these are called for purposes of sorcery, it is regarded 
as an accursed instrument.® >Vith the Zulus songs were sung i 
after the silent sacrifice of and feast upon a black ox to cause 
rain, and also at the feast of firatfruits.7 With the Haidas reed 
instruments are used to imitate the voices of the spirits in the 
reli^ous ceremonies.® 

Music also plays its part in most sbainanistic 
ceremonies — e.g . , in exorcism or in cases of ''icknesa. 

With the Gilyaks dancing to the music of a tambourine is i 
part of the operation. The beating of gongs and drums ac- 
companies the long rite of exorcism with the Klemantans, the 
operators also whistling or breaking out into a chant.!® During 
tne ceremonies of healing in connexion with the Navaho sand 
pictures chants are sung by the priest and officiants.!! With 
the Menomini Indians, when the medicine-man is curing sick- 
ness, he sings and strikes a rattle and his assistant bMts a 
drum.!* 

See also Gongs and Bells, Drums and 
Cymbals. 

3. Sacred properties of musical instruments.— 

Because musical instruments are used in sacred 
ceremonies, or for other reasoi^s, they are some- 
times regarded as themselves sacred or as possess- 
ing magical properties. Sometimes they are tabu. 

Amon^ the Uaupes, with whom large pipes or trumpets — 
juruparx pipes— are blown at the celebration of the mysteries, 
no woman may see them on pain of execution.!* In New Guinea 
women *may not look at certain flutes, else thev would die.!^ 
The Malu music in Murrsy Island is so sacred that no woman 
or child may hear the tunes and live.!® The Musquakie Indian 
hides his prayer-drum In his wigwam when It is not in use.!* 
Among the Malays part of the regalia includes royal drums, 
pipes, and flutes supposed to have come into existence of them- 
selves. They give miraculous powers to the king, and some of 
them are so sacred that none can handle or use them save one 
tribe of Malays, and only at ‘ the proper time and season.’ 
Sounded at any other time or by any other person, they would 
caose instant death. !7 

Some instruments are regarded as possessing 
magical or divine properties. 

Of this the best example is the Polynesian drum already 
referred to as an embodiment of the god Tane (I s). With the 
Bosh NeCToes of Dutch Guiana the dnim is thought to have a 
soul; it Is^given drink from time to time and is supposed to 
lead men into the other world.!* Among the Batuma some 
drums had fetish properties or were emblems of sovereign 
power. One drum had a smaller drum as its wife and a sull 

1 W. Bills, Polynuian JUisarches, London, 1829, ii. 288. 

* Handbo^ p. 242 ; Wallaschek, p. 111. 

» H. 0. Mart*, JAl xxii. (1892-98] 828 ; W. W. Gill, Myths 
and Songs frem the 3. Paeifie, London, 1870, pp. 106, 219. The 
drum was surmounted by a representation^ ^ne's head. 

* T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goain, London, 1881, p. 27 fl. 

®0. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, it 64. 

« M. A. Owen, Folk-iore of the Musquakie Indians, London, 
1904, p. 136 f. 

7 H. Callaway, Religious System of the Amaxulu, Natal, 1870, 
pp. 69, 409. 

* Handbook, p 261. » Ib. p. 61. 

10 Hose-McDougall, li. 181 f. 

1! 8 RBEW [1891], p. 267 ff. ; cf. ERE I. 828*. 

1* J4 RBBW[l8m, pt. i. pp. 63, 149 ; cf. FL ii [1891] 449 f. for 
a rimilar Apache custom. 

1* A. R. Wallace, Travele on the Amazon, London, 1858, p. 
849. 

14 Wallaschek, p. 93. 

1 ® Myers, in Essays and Studies presented to W. RidgA>Mv, 

p. 661. 

!* Owen, p. 186. 

17 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magie, London, 1900, pp. 26 ff,, 40 f. 

!* L. G. van Panhuys, Actes du Congr>s international 
de Ihistoire des religions, Leyden, 1918, p. 65 


smaller one as its prime minister.! In Uganda, when the drum 
Kaula had a new cow-skin put on it, the cow’s blood and also 
that of a man decapitated were run Into the drum, in order that 
new life and vigour would be given to the king when it was 
beaten. Temple drums contained fetishes.* Similarly among 
the Araucanos wizards have drums ii|dde which are small white 
stones to which healing powers are attributed.* In nftny 
instances instruments used in ritual are regarded as sacred, 
like the rattle and bull-roarer of the Navaho shamans, or the 
drum used bv the Ohippewas in religious dances. In Saa and 
San Oristoval large houses are made for the drums, whicls are 
much valued.4 

See also Bull-Roarer, Drums and Cymbals. 
For the sacred drum of the Lapps see Lapps,® and 
of the Buddhists see Charms and Amulets 
(Buddhist). 

Sometimes music, whether the instruments used 
or the songs sung, is held to have been first com- 
municated by the gods. 

In Manipur the deity long ago distributed songs among the 
tribes. The Marrings caught tliem in a wide-meshed basket, 
but they escaped ; hence they have no sonn.* Among Austra- 
lian tribes the sonn are believed to be obuined by buds from 
spirits of the dead in dreams or while awake.7 The Navaho 
gods Hasjelti and Hostjoghon are the great song-makers of the 
world, and myth tells how they communicate the sacred songs 
and dances to men.® With the Zulus the amaUmgo, or spirits, 
cause men to compose songs when they are about to b^me 
diviners.* Among the Maoris, as among the folk of Europe, 
songs have been learned from tne fairies. I® The Maidu Indians 
believe that the original sacred rattle as well as the dances was 
given them by two old diviners long ago, who told them Chat 
the spirit of sweet music was in the rattle, and that, when it was 
shaken, songs would sound better, and, when prayer was made 
for graashoppere, it would be answered.!! Similarly the Meno- 
mini Indians think that the Good Mysteries gave the drums to 
be used in making medicine or in doing harm to enemies, and 
the rattle to invoke the manidosA^ In the Torres Straits Islandg 
the old culture-iieroes are thought to have taught the sacred 
dances and cults with their sacred songs.!* The Asaba people 
think that music and dancing were first learned from a hunter 
who heard the songs of a party of forest 8plrit8.!4 
4. Son^s. — Most savage poetry is made to he 
sung. As nos been said of tlie Melanesians, thevhav e 
no conception of poetry without a tune, altnougli 
tunes without words exist. Generally there is a 
great variety of songs — for dances ana feasts, for 
funerals, for war and the chase, love-songs, songs 
of labour, and the like — hut the class which is prob- 
ably the most primitive of all is that which is 
extemporized upon the events of the day. These 
naturally diifer much in character, being more 
elaborate or more simple, hut they are mostly of 
the nature of a rhythmic recitative, the same line 
being constantly repeated by the hard and then 
sung by all a.s a kind of chorus. Sometimes songs 
are unaccompanied by any instrument ; Hose and 
McDougall say of the Ponans : 

'The finest songs are sung without aoomnpanlment, and are 
of the nature of duramatic recitals in the manner of a somewhat 
monotonous and melancholy recitative.* !* 

More generally, however, songs are accompanied 
either simply by clapping, slapping the body, 
stamping, heating the ground, striking sticks to 
gether, and the like, or by the use of some of the 
various instruments already described. Even when 
singing softly to himself a native will play some 
instrument— the Ba-Mhala play tlie drum, 
native piano, or harp.^^ As already stated, many 
! Johnston, p. 680. 

* J. Rosooe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 27 f. 

* R. E. Latcham, JRAJ xxxix. [1909] 862. 

4 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 886. 

® Of. also D. Oomparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the 
Finns, Eng. tr., Lonoon, 18W, p. 277. 

* T. O. Hodson, The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 68 f. 

7 N. W. Thomas, NcUives of Australia, London, 1906, p. 128. 

* 8 RBEW, p. 277. » Oallawav, pp. 263, 278. 

!® G. Grev, Polynesian Mythology, Ijondon, 1866, p. 218 ; cf. 
Journal of the Folk Song Society, iv. [1911] 174, and passim, tor 
W. Highland instances. 

!! FLR V. [1882] 121 f. 

!» lURBBW, pt. 1. p. 98; cf. ERSrl iW. 

!* Report Camb. ArUhrop Exped. to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 
1901-12, vl. 46. 

!4 0. R. Day, In A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, Lon- 
don, 1892, p. 274. 

1* Codrington, p. 884. !* ii. 192. 

!7 El Torday andtT. A. Joyce, JR A I xxxv. [1906] 418. 
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songs are sang by an individual, while the otheid 
sing a chorus — tne same word, line, or distich 
being taken up after having been repeated many 
times by the singer. The song may then be closed 
by a long-drawn shout or cry, as with the Sakai. ^ 
4>ther methods exftt. 

In Savagfe Island there is a lonf solo on the drums— the same 
bar repeated. Then follows a g^erture ' dance ' to this acootnpani- 
tnent. Then the leader sings, while the drum rhythm does not 
i%ry, until at last it quickens at the end. All the performers 
now sine— the leader taking the melody, the chorus the second 
part.3 With the African Pygmies some songs have a melod> , 
a strophe, antistrophe, solo part, and chorus.^ In the Banks’ 
Islands, * a song has certain regular successive parts with dis- 
tinctive names, each introduce by a vocalic prelude which 
marks the qatt-os, the knee, or turn, of the song.' Some are 
led off by a single voice, some with many ; or the singers are 
divided : some start the so^ ; the rest follow with an answer- 
ing part.4 Among the Ba-Bfbala men and women sing alternate 
verses of a song.o 

In many cases Marchen^ or stories, contain 
metrical parts — a recurring formula or recitative — 
or son^ which are sung by the teller of the tale 
or by the listeners — the cante^able. These are found 
not only in European, but in Eskimo, Negro, Basuto, 
and other tales.® 

While it is possible for any one to describe in a 
rhythmic manner events which have happened to 
him, as when among the Basutos the friends of a 
hero press him to narrate his deeds, which he does 
with emphasis, becoming poetical, the crowd re- 
peating some of the lines,’ there are often profes- 
sional makers of songs or of tunes, or professional 
musicians. Even in Australia such bards exist, 
the office being sometimes hereditary.® In general 
they are muen esteemed, more especially where 
they are the repositories of the heroic needs or 
traditions of the tribe. 

It is worth noticing that some songs are made 
up of words unintelligible even to those who sing 
them. This is either because they are mere musical 
sounds, or because songs in the language of another 
tribe have been adopter!, or more usually because 
the words are so archaic that their meaning has 
been forgotten.® Emotional and religious formulae 
often thus persist when the words have passed out 
of common use, just a.s stone knives continued 
to be used in ritual after metal had been dis- 
covered. 

Brinton says that all the Amerioan Indian languages examined 
by him had a poetic dialect different from that of ordinary life.i<> 
According to Codrington, in Melanesia words not in common 
use are thought poetical and are used in songs. In the Banks* 
Islands there is a poetic dialect— of archaic or borrowed words, 
or of contracted or lengthened words. On one side of Mota 
801 ^ ars composed in something like the language of Qaua, 
ana vice esrsa.n The Formosan priestesses had a Jargon of 
their own for their chants and incantations, unintelligiole to 
the uniniiiated.13 This is analogous to the fondness for half- 
understood foreign or barbarous words in magic formulte every- 
where, as is ssen in the Greek magical papyri and in Onoetao 
documents. 

5. Distribution of musical instruments.— Nearly 
every tribe and race has musical instruments of 
some sort, the exceptions being found at the lowest 
stage of culture. 


I A. Hale, JAJ xv. [188S-86] 906 f. 

* Thomson, p. 222. > Johnston, ii. 648. 

4 Codrington, p. 886. ® Torday-Joyce, loe. ext, 

4 See CF, p. 4^ f.. for a discussion of these in relation to the 
origin of the ballad; in addition to reff. ritc<l there see D. 
Macdonald, AfricanOt London, 1882, i. 48 ; E. Casalis, Let Bat- 
MQtUoi, Paris, 1860, p, 860. 

7 Casalis, p. 844. 

s Thomas, p. 127 ; Wallasohek, p. 68. 

8 Hodson, jp. 67 f. (Manipur) ; G. G. Seligmann, Melan49ian9 
of British hfew Ouinea^ Cwmbiidge, 1010, p. 161 (Koita of W. 
New Guinea); Thomas, p. 128 (Australia); Callaway, p. 418 
(Zulu) ; G. Brown, Mslanssians and Polfneaians, liondon, 1010, 
pp. 421, 423 (New Britain, Samoa). Among the Veddas ma^ 
sorgs begin with a variant of certain untranslatable lines (C. Q. 
^d B. Z. Seligmann, The Vsddas, Oambridg;e, 1011, p. 866). 

18 Proe. numismatic and AnUquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
1887, p. 10 : cf. also Owen, p. 48, for the * old language * of Mus- 
quakie songs. 

II Codrington, p. 884. G. Taylor, FLJ v. (1887] 160. 


The Fuegians have none, but keep time to a song by Jumping.! 
The Veddas of Ceylon have no instruments, though some of 
them borrow drums from the Siihhalese. Time is kept in their 
dances by slapping chests, bellies, and thighs with the open 
hand, or by waving objects rhythmically.* The Andaman 
Islanders have merely a hollowed-out trunk used as a sounding 
board, which is stuck in the ground and kicked with the heel 
to mark time in the dances. lime is also kept by clapping, or 
by slapping the hollow between the outstretched thighs.* In 
Australia tliere was no native musical instrument except an 
opossum skin rolled up with earth inside or stretched between 
the knees and beaten. In W. Victoria the rolled-up rug con- 
tained shells to Jingle. Sticks or boomerangs were also struck 
together or on the ground. The nose flute is known at Port 
Essington — perhaps a Malay borrowing. Shell-rattles and 
drums have been borrowed m the north from the Papuans.'* 
Similarly, the Tasmanians use sticks to beat time.^ The 
dwarf Abongo, W. Africa, strike two pieces of wood together 
while Binging, and have no musical instrument.^ Deficiency in 
musical mculty and lack of instruments are asserted of the 
Charruas and Guaranis, the latter of whom strike the earth 
with bamboos while sin^^g hymns to Tamoi.7 

Some tribes know no more than one musical in 
strum ent. 

The Damaras had nothing but the bow converted into a 
musical instrument by tying string and handle near the centre, 
holding the bow against the teeth, and striking the string 
With a small stick With this the gallop or trot of animals 
was perfectly imiLated.8 The Eskimos have no other instrument 
than a kind of tambourine or drum.* Among the Ainus the 
only instrument is a small bamboo Jews’ harp.!* 

Some of these peoples belong to the lowest 
culture, yet most of them are fond of singing ; 
some possess comparatively elaborate songs, and 
appreciate European music. 

?l%e Bushmen, another low people, ' bad invented a greater 
variety of musical instruments than any other 8. African people, 
and there was water compass and variety in the refrains 
which aocompanied their dancea* They had the musiGal bow 
(a more elaborate form than that of the Damaras), a bow the 
string of which vvas vibrated by blowing through a quill fixed 
upon it (the goerra or goura), a wind-etnnged instrument, used 
also by the Hottentots, a reed flute, drum, and bells of hide.!! 

At low levels of culture the variety of musical 
instruments is usually considerable, and they ma> 
be roughly clap’filied as instruments of percussion, 
stringcJl, and wind instruments. As the instances 
among peoples without musical instruments would 
seem to snow, instruments of percussion — some 
form of the drum, which is well-nigh universal — 
may have been inventeil first. Stringed instru- 
ments probably came next»-the hunter’s bow, a- 
with the Damaras, being easily convertible into a 

{ irimitive form of these. Wind instruments, at 
east in their more elaborate forms, were probably 
invented last. The reed is easily formed into a 
kind of pipe, and in fact is so used at low levels of 
culture.^® This order is not an absolute one, and in 
various districts one form of instrument may have 
preceded others which came first in other districts. 

Whistles and flutes made of human or animal bones have been 
found in deposits of the paleolithic and neolithic ages, the flutes 
being pierced with holes at regular intervals or consisting of 
two Dones, which, when Joined, would make modulated tunes. 
Although these discoveries seem to give priority to wind instru- 
ment^ It is obvious that others — s.y., drums of wood with skin 
covering— being of more penshable material, were less likely to 
be preserved.!* 


! J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 200 ; Wilkes, 
1. 127. 

* Seligmann, The Veddas, pp. 214, 217, 220, 342. 

5 E. H. Man, JAI xii. 878, 889 f., 899. 

4 Thomas, p. 126 ; B, Etheridge, JAI xxiiL fl898-94] 820 ff. 

8 Q. T. Lloyd, Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and Vietcria, 
London, 1862jj). 60. 

8 O. liens, Siisxen aus Wsstafrika, Berlin, 1878, p. 111. 

7 F. de Azara, ' Reisen In der sudlichen Amerika,’ in Joxumal 
fdr dis neuesten Land- und Seereisen, Berlin, 1808-86, vi. Ill f. ; 
d’Orbigny, li. 319. 

* F. Oalton, narrative cf an Explorer in TropiesU South 
Africa, London, 1868, p. 117. 

8 Handbook, p. 268; H. Rink, TaiM and Traditions <f the 
Eskimo, E<linburgh,1876, p. 84 ; D. Craoa, History qfGreet^nd, 
London, 1820. p. 162. 

!0 Handbocae, p. 63. 

1! Stow, pp. 102, 106 ff., 109, 186; H. Balfour, 'The Goura.’ 
JRAI xxxfi. 11902] 166 ff. ; Fritach, p. 126. 

I !* F. H. A. von Humboldt, Reise tn die Asquatorialgegendsn 
des newn Continents, Stuttgart, 1816-82, iv. 466. 

14 T. Wilson, ' Prehistono Art,’ Rewri of IT.S, National 
Mxucwn, Washington. 1896, p. 624 ff. ; Quids to Antiq. of Stone 
Age, Br%t. 8fu#., Lonaoii| 19(«, p. 62 ; ERE vii. TSOt*. 
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Metal trumpets and bells have been found in deposits of the 
bronse ^e.^ c 

(1) instruvMifda of ptrcmsion . — Among instru- 
ments of percussion the rfrwm, in some shape or 
form, is of almost universal occurrence (see Drums 
AND Cymbals). It is lacking among the Mapris, 
whose range of instruments is small, the Haidas, 
who beat hoards with sticks, some S. American 
tribes, and the Thonga of S. Africa. 

The rattle is known among the Gilyaks,* the 
Barotse, Ba-Ngala, and other African tribes,* 
Australian natives (an importation), Papuans,^ 
extensively among the N. American Indian tribes, 
who had few instruments save this and the drum,® 
and some S. American tribe.s — Samucus, Uaupes, 
Abipones, and Lengua.® Held in the hand or hung 
alx)ut the body, rattles serve to mark the rhythm 
of a dance ; but, as among the Virginian Indians, 
several rattles of different tones are used together 
with effect.'^ 

Bells, from those of hide made in spherical shape 
and filled with pebbles, as used by the Bushmen, 
to the beautifully-toned metal bells of other 
peoples, which are sometimes sounded in concert, 
Me Known among aborimnal tribes in India, widely 
in Africa, among the Maoris, several American 
Indian tribes, and the Mongols and Indo-Chinese 
races.® Gongs (often made of hollowed wood and 
elaborately carved) are known in most parte of 
Melanesia and Polynesia, in some parts of Africa, 
in Malaysia, among the Lushai of India, the 
Nahuatl of Mexico, and widely among the Mongols.® 
The so-called native piano is found very widely 
among African tribes. It usually consists of a 
piece of hollowed wood to which are fixed a number 
of strips of metal, slightly curved at the free ends. 
These are twanged with the fingers of one or both 
hands. Sometimes a resonator »is attached — a 
gourd or even a human skull (Ba-bangi of the 
Congo). With these may be compared an instru- 
ment from the New Hebrides, consisting of a block 
of wood with four projecting tongues which are 
vibrated*by the fingers and give out different 
notes. «. 

Another instrument found widely in Africa is 
the xylophone {timbnla, marimba). In this strips 
of wood or metal of varying lengths are attached 
to a wooden frame with some form of resonator, or 
to a gourd (sometimes each strip to a separate 
gourd). They are beaten with sticks, and a 
considerable compass is sometimes attained.*® A 
similar instrument is known among the N. Ameri- 
can Indians, and in Borneo and Java.’® Its 
simplest form occurs among the Punans ; they lay 
1 Guide to Antiq. o/ Bronze Age, Brit. Mxu., London, 1904, 
pp. 28, 80, 106; R. Munro, Prehistoric Scotland, Edinbunrh. 
J8W. p. 201f. 

3 Handbook, p. 61. 

» Ih. p. 210; J. H. Weeks, JRAI xl. [1910] 402 ; WalUschek, 
p. 104. 

* Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 161 ; A. 0. Haddon, JA ! xlx. 
[1889-90] 374 f. ; CodrinsTton, p. 839 (castanets of seeds and Hhells 
attached to ankles). 

» Handbook, pp. 261, 274 ; 14 RBEW, pt. i. p. 77 f. ; NR i. 
201 ; PL ll. 450; PLR v. 122 ; Owen, p. 133 1-; D. G. Brinton, 
Aneieni Nahuatl Poetry, Philadelphia, 1887, p. 21. 

« Wallaschek, p. 108 ; d’Orbijfny, il. 149 ; W. B. Gmhb. A n 
Unknown People in an Unknown JLantl, London, 1911, n. 7l f 
^ 5. Smith, m J. Pinkerton, General CoUeetion of Voyaaes, 
London, 1808-14, xiil. 38. 

8 See Qosos and Bnlls ; Stow, p. 109 (Bushmen) ; Wallaschek. 

p. 106. 

8 See OoNOS and Bblls ; Selig^nann, Melanesians, p 161 
(Koita) ; Handbookj 136 (Melanesia), 232 (Ba-Ngala, etc.) , J. 
Shakespear, Lushex Kvki Clans, London, 1912, p. 28 ; Brinton. 
p. 21 (Nahuatl) ; Wallaschek, p. 104 f. 

‘0 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 1898, p. 

98 ; Macdonald, i. 272 ; Johnston, p. 664 ; Handbook, s.v. 

* Piano,’ in Index (illustrations on pp. 223, 232). 

*1 Handbook, p. 186. 

*3 Macdonald, 1. 27 (E. Africa); Handbook, pp. 206, 210, 226,li 
232, 243 ; Johnston, p. 666 ; H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. 
African Tribe, Neuchitel, 1912-18, ii. 263 ; Wallaschek, p. 116 f. 

18 Wallaschek, p. 117; H. L. Roth, JAI xxii. 63 (Borneo) : 
Handbook, p. 108 (JavaX 


strips of hard-wood across the shins of the operator, 
who beats them with two sticks.^ 

Midway between instruments of percussion and 
wind instruments is the Jetos^ Karp, of which 
one form is the musical bow already mentioned. 
Its widest distribution is affiong the Papuos’ 
Melanesians, but it occurs among the Ainus (their 
only instrument) and the Gilyaks, in Java, Borne<i, 
the Philippines, and among the Araucanos.® f 

(2) Stmnged instruments. — Of stringed instru- 
ments the most common is some form of harp or 
lyre, of which a simple kind is the musical dow 
aire^y described. Harps are found among the 
Punans and Kayans of Borneo, made of thick bam- 
boo, from the surface of which six longitudinal 
strips are separated and raised at their ends by 
little bridges.® Bamboo harps are used by the 
savage races of the Malay Peninsula, perhaps of 
Malay derivation.* Harps and lyres are also found 
among many African (Bantu and some Negro) 
tribes and among the MaJagasy,® the last resembl- 
ing the bamboo harp of the Pu' .ms. Some African 
harps seem to bo derived from ancient Egyptian 
types. Rude stringed instruments are found in the 
Solomon Islands and New Britain.® 

Fio/tn-like instruments are found among the 
Gilyaks (of one string played with a bow),^ the 
Kamchadals,® the Lushai (resembling the bamboo 
harp),® the Semanff,’® in the Nicobar Islands," in 
Java, Borneo, the Philippines, and Sumatra,’® and 
sporadicallv in Africa, especially where Muham- 
I madan innuence has penetrated.** The Apache 
Indians have also a species of violin;** a one-stringed 
violin is used by the Chaco Indians (Lengua) of 
Paraguay ; *® and a stringed instrument is in use 
among the tribes of the Sepotuba river, S. America.*® 
A species of guitar is widely used in Africa, and 
occurs also among the Kamchadals and Ostiaks, 
in Tibet, among aboriginal tribes of India, the 
Kayans and other tribes of Borneo, the Sakai, and 
some triljcs of the Ama 2 on ; and a primitive banjo 
is used in Now Britain.*’ 

A primitive iEolian harp ia* found in Guiana.*® Reference 
may here also be made to wliat is really a wind inetrument—the 
turtidun, or bull-roarer (g v.). 

(3) Wind instruments . — Wind instruments are 
of great variety, and some of them have been de- 
veloped from utilizing the reed as a kind of pipe or 
flute. In some cases shells form trumpets, ami, as 
has been seen, the whistle was used in pre- historic 
times. A compound string and wind instrument 
— the goura of the Bushmen — is noted above. 

Pipei^ and flutes of various kinds (already known 
in pro-historic times) are found among the abo- 
riginal tribes of India (Karens, Sant&ls, Gopds, 


luuoj XS 4 1, (liuemai ; uoonnKton, p. (Solomon Islands) ; 
l^illiams, I 163: other Melanesian re^ont cited in Walla- 
chek, p. 120; Handbook, pp. 61, 63 (Ainus, Gilyaks); Uose- 
lcDoui»l), U. 166 (Kayans); JA! xxii. 62, 261; other raff, io 


* Hose-MoDougall, 11. 192. 

® A. C. Haddon, JAI xix. 876; J. H. Holmes, \JRAl xxxvUl. 
[1908] 284 1. (Elema) ; Godrin|(ton, p. 839 (Solomon Islands) ; 

WiUiams, ' ' ■ ‘ 

scbek, p 
McDouif 

Wallascnek, p. 120 ; Hale, JAI xv. 298(SakatX 
3 Hose-McDoiigraU, 11. 167, 192 ; JA / xxii. 63. 

* W. W. Skeat and C. O. Bla^den, Pagan Races of ths Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 117. 

* H. H. Johnston, JAI xlii. [1888-84] 468, Uganda Protec- 
torate, ii. 630, 664, 763, 778, Torday -Joyce, JRAI zxxr. 418 
(Ba-Mbala) ; Handbook, pp. 206, 226, 243, 247. 

* Handbook, m 136. 7 Ib. p. ei. 

8 O. Kennan, Tent lAfs in Siberia, London, 1870, p. 110. 

® Shakespear, p. 28. 

10 N. Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Pasciculi Malayenses, 
London, [Anthropology, pi. i. p. 191 

Handbook, p.n. 

« lb. p. 103 ; Wallaschek, p. 128. 
l® Handbook, p. 243. H pB n. 460. 

10 Grubb, p. 76. 

10 T. Roosevelt, Through the Brazilian Wildemeu, London 
1914, j>. 136. 

ngennan, p. Ill; Wallaschek, p. 121 ff.; IP^ndbook, p. 72 
(Tibet); Hose-McDougall, i. 121 (Kayans); Hale, JAI xv. 298.r, 
(Sakai) ; H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on ths Arruizons, Lond^ 
1863, il. 208 

18 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 

1888, p. 810. 
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Khonds), the Kayansof Borneo, the wilder and more 
civilized tribes of Indon^ia, the Nicobar Islanders, 
most African tribes, widely in Pol^esia and 
Melanesia, and among many N. and S. American 
tribes. Common ^o the lipperahs, the Lnshai, 
^d the Kayans, and other eastern tribes, is a 
gourd in which some narrow bamboo pipes are in- 
serted, each with its free end open and a lateral 
tA)le or stop cut in it. The player blows into the 
neck of the gourd, and the air enters the base of 
each pipe through an oblong aperture filled by a 
vibrating reed, the pipe emitting a note only when 
its hole is stopped.^ A pine inserted in a hu^e 
gourd and giving out a hollow, moaning boom is 
raown among the Parecis Indians of Brazil.® Nose- 
llutes occur among the Kayans, the 8akai, and 
other wild tribes of Borneo, generally throughout 
Indonesia (except with the civilized Malays), Poly- 
nesia, and Melanesia, among the Botocudos, and 
with the Bechuana in Africa.* 

The use of the nose-flute in the hM been explained as 
the result of the casto-iystem in India, whence its use may have 
spread, which forbade a Br&htnan to touch with his iips a flute 
which a low-caste man mi^ht have made and used. Among the 
Botocudos its use is explained by the large lip-ornament worn. 

A double flute occurs in Savage Island (played 
with the nose) and elsewhere in Melanesia, in 
Guiana, and among the Iroquois.* The syrinx, or 
Pan’s-pipes, is known in Sumatra, among the Bag- 
anda, m Samoa, generally throughout Melanesia, 
and among many S. American tribes, and it was 
also used oy the ancient Peruvians.* Hoi'na are 
known in Sumatra, among several African tribes, 
and in Paraguay.® Trumpets or large tubes are 
found among the Khonds, Malays, Malag^y, many 
African trites, Samoans, Tahitians, Maoris, in New 
Guinea, Torres Straits, and New Britain, with the 
Uaupes, Abipones, Botwudos, and other S. Ameri- 
can tribes.’ Those of the Malaga.sy, Polynesians, 
and Melanesians are made of shells ; those of the 
Gaupes are long tubes of bark. 

Whistles are known in most parts of the world. 
The Maoris make them of the bones of slain enemies. 
The Ba-Mbala use them in war and hunting, this 
use being common elsewhere, though they are also 
used as musical instruments. 

JEolian flutes — bamboo rods pierced and placed 
in trees — are found in Aurora, Melanesia.® 

(4) Thus, while instruments of [lercussion have 
an almost universal range, stringed instruments 
are comparatively rare in N. and S. America, 
Melanesia, and rolyne.‘'ia, and wind instruments 
are universal in N. and S. America, though com- 
moner in the latter than in the former. 

6. Characteristics of savage music.— A scientific 
examination of savage music is a thing of recent 
growth. By*the aid of the phonograph it is now 
(loesible to obtain permanent records of tunes, so 
that thoj] may be carefully examined and analyzed. 
Musical instruments can also be studied from an 
individual as well as from a compaiativo point of 

IT. II Lewln, Wild Races of S.E. India, lA>udoD, 1870, 
p. 217 ; Khaketfiifar, p. 28 (here one of the pipes eervee as a 
mouth-piece); lloee-McDougall, t. 121, it. 164 f. , JAi xxti. 63. 

* llooMvelt, p. 193. 

3 Hoae-McDougail, i. 121 ; Skeat-Blajrden, ii. 117, 136 ; Z/and- 
book, p. 168 (X*ol 5 'nebia), 1S6 (Melanesia); Williams, i. 163; 
//andoook, p. 226 (Bechuana); A. H. Keane, JA/ xiii. 206 
(BoiocudotX 

^Q. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 806; Codrington, 
p. 337 ; W'allaachek, p. 06. 

* W'allaschek, p. 97 ; Johnston, il. 666 ; Turner, pp 126 (here 
the pipes are left long, the ends being enclosed m a l*ag which 
is b^ten with a sU^), 312 ; Codrington, p. 887 ; Handbook, 
p. 136 ; Williams, 1. 163 ; L' Anthrvpologxs, x. 118991492 (Solomon 
Islands) ; d'Orblgny, il. 160 (Samucus), 231 (Moxos). 

* WaUaschek, pp. lUO, 102 (VV. Africa, Sumatia) ; Handbook, 
p. 210; Johnston, Ji. 664, 778, 877. 

7 bkoat, p. 40 ; Handbook, p. 247 ; Johnston, pp. 642, 664, 
9SV; Jonod, ii. 261; Wallascmek, p. 102 (Guinea, of brass); 
iVallace, p. 849 (Uaupes); M. Dobriahoffer, A<5cof/n< of the 
Alnpones, Eng. tr., London, 1822, ch. 41, passim ; Handbook, 
p. 286 f. ; ZKxix. (1887)19, 

* Codringion, p. 340. 


view. The results of these inwestigations will 
throw light upon the origin of music ana the history 
of its growth. Savage melodies are never long ; 
they consist of a few notes, and a phrase tends to 
be endlessly repeated. A primitive jieople like the 
Veddas have two-note songs with a descent from 
the higher to the lower tone. Other songs have a 
third note of a higher pitch, and others, again, 
have a fourth note, usually a tone below the tonic. ^ 
Generally, however, savage music is more complex 
than this. Even pre historic flutes have a wider 
lange, one of these showing the first four notes of 
the diatonic scale.® Savages also sometimes use 
smaller intervals than those to which we are ac- 
customed — e.g., quarter- tones. The degree of de- 
velopment varies. Thus the Tongans had a native 
scale limited to a, c, d, e flat, and /, w ithout any 
indication of a chord. Yet they have now adopted 
our notation and compose music on the European 
model.* The Thonga, again, have music based on 
a seven -interval scale, recognizing major and minor 
keys, and following a certain system of harmony.* 
In many cases the melody is of the simplest pos< 
sible kind, as is obvious wnere only two notes are 
employed, and is nothing but a species of rhythm 
— the only kind of music whicn many savages 
recognize. In many instances savage notation is 
incorrectly observeef because it has been recorded in 
our own heptatonic scale, whereas other and simpler 
scales are sometimes all that are known. The 
nature of the scale wrill ahvays be largely affected 
by the character of the instruments used and the 
range of notes possessed by these. Both major and 
minor keys ate used by savages, some preferring 
the one to the other, probably, however, without 
any clear connexion^between these and a joyful 
or melancholy i%ood respectively.* While nar- 
mony is a much later development than melody, 
and does not exist at all with many savage peoples, 
some degree of knowledge of it is found even at 
low levels — e,g,, amon^ the Hottentots, Bechuana, 
Solomon Islanders, Fijians, etc. — while the^orches- 
tral use of instruments show^ that it is in part at 
least understood and appreciated. 

jr. The origin of music.— Much discussion has 
taken place regarding the origin of music. H. 
Spencer was of opinion that emotional speech with 
its difl’erent cadences was the foundation of musical 
development; the chant is a copy of the voice 
raised m moments of emotion, and both show the 
same characteristics distin^ishing them from 
ordinary speech — loudness, difl'erent timbre, rapid 
variation, increased intervals.® This theory, how- 
ever, has been strongly opposed on various grounds, 
and it does not correspond to the facts as revealed 
by the most primitive music known to us. Darwin’s 
conclusion was that musical notes and rhythm 
w'ere first acquired by the male or femsde pro- 
genitors of mankind for the sake of charming the 
opposite sex. Thus musical notes became tiJmly 
associated with some of the strongest passions that 
an animal is capable of feeling. This also has 
been strongly criticized, and it is not by any 
means proved that, e.g . , the female bird is charmed 
by the song of the male, while there is no evidence 
that at low’ levels of humanity music is one of the 
factors in love-making, as one w’ould expect it to 
be if this theory were true. Much more probable 
are those theories which connect the origin of 
music with man’s innate love of rhythm, rhythmic 
action and rhythmic speech. The most primitive 
forms of song or chant are rhythmic with the 
minimum of melody. Now, savages are fond of 
repeating a phrase in a rhythmic manner, and it is 

1 C. S. Myers, in Selignuunn, Tk« Veddas, ch. xiii. p. 341 ff. 

* Wallaschek, p. 15L * Thomson, p. 226 

* Junod, ii. 267 ff. » Wsllssohek, p. 146 ff. 

* H. Spencer, * On the OriTln end Function of Music,' FraseVi 
Magazine, Ivl. (1867) 896. 
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almoBt inevitable that, as a result of such repeti- 
tion, the voice will utter the words or sounas in 
varying tones, generally two, a higher and a lower. 
This would be still more accentuated where, as is 
generally the case, the rhythmic utterance is the 
accompaniment of the rhythmic dance ; the voice 
keeping time to the movements of the body would 
almost necessarily utter different tones. The 
diiierent tones emitted by primitive musical in- 
struments — s.y., by beating on various things 
serving as drums — would be apt to be imitated by 
the human voice. Similarly, where the taut string 
of a bow was twanged to produce a musical note, 
it was soon found that by shortening the string 
another note could be produced. Great advances 
were possible as soon as man came to appreciate 
the difference between mere noise and tone. 

C. S. Myere concludea his analysis of the dmple songs of the 
Veddae, Main, and Kenyans by showing that the beginnings of 
music depend on eight factors: (1) discrituination between 
noises and tones ; (2) awareness of difference in loudness, pitch, 
duration, character, and quality; (8) awareness of absolute 
pitch ; (4) appreciation and use of fsn^l) approximately equal 
tone-distances ; (5) appreciation and use of (larger) consonant 
intervals and the development of smaller intervals in relation 
thereto; (6) melodic phrasing; (7) rhythmic phrasing; and 
(8) musical meaning. ^ But probably the real factors were much 
less numerous than these. 

Litbratcrb — H. Balfour, The Natural History of the 
Musical BoiCt Oxford, 1899, ‘The Goura, a Stringed- wind 
Instrument of the Bushmen and Hottentois,' in JRAl xxxii. 
[1902J 166 ff , and ‘The Friction -Drum,* i6. xxxrii. fl907J 67 ft. ; 
F. Boas, * Chinook Son«,’in JAFL i. [188SJ290; M. B. and 
A. W. Brown, Musical Instruments and their Hornes^ New 
York, 1888; J. O. Dorsey, ‘Ponka and Omaha Songs,’ in 
JAFL ii, [1^9] 271; E. Drosse, DU Anfange der Kunst, 
Preibuiy, 1894: E. Gurney, The Power of Sound, London, 
1880 ; A. W. Howitt, ‘ Notes on Songs and Song-makers of 
some Australian Tribes,’ in JAI xvi. [1887] 327 ; C. S. Myers, 
‘The Beginnings of Music,’ in Stsays and Studies presented to 
William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 19» p 560 ff , ‘ Ethnological 
Study of Music,’ in Anthropological Essm s presented to M. B, 
Tylor, Oxford 1907, p. 235 ff., ‘Music,’ In C. G and B. Z. 
Sellamana, The Veddas, Cambridge, lOU ; M V. Portman, 

• Andamanese Music,’ in JRAS, new ser., xx. [1888] 181 ;J. P. 
Rowbotbam, A History of Music, London, 1885-87; G. W, 
Torrance, 'Music of the Australian Aborigines,' m JAI xvi. 
[1887] 33^; E. B. Tylor, ‘The Bow as Origin of Stringed 
Instruments,’ in Nature, xlv. [1891] 184, Anthropology, Tendon, 
1904 ; R. Wallaschek, P^mitive Mustc, do. 1898. 

J. A, MacCulloch. 

MUSIC (American).— Musical expression has 
been very generally developed into a conscious art 
by the American Indians. It is not an art char- 
acterized by either complexity or science, but it 
does show aesthetic sensibility and expressive 
power, while the universality of its appeal is 
evidenced in the use made of the aboriginal melodies 
by rau.sicians of the cultivated world. 

1. lostniments.— Of the three types of musical 
instrument, percussion, wind, and stringed, the last 
were rarely natively known to the aboriginal 
American. Brin ton mentions four cases of stringed 
instruments of primitive type in the hands of 
American aborigines (‘Native American Stringed 
Musical ImimmenU,* American Antiquarian^ Jan. 
1897) ; M, H. Saville adduces ^ood evidence for 
the use of such an instrument in Ere-C3olumbian 
Mexico (American Anthropologist, x. fl897J 272 f., 
‘A Primitive M^an Musical Instrument,’ t'A xi. 
ri898] 280 ff., ‘The Musical Bow in Ancient 
Mexico’); and R. Lehmann-Nitsche (AMhropos, 
iii. [1908] 916 ff.) de8cril>e8 a curious musical bow, 
having certain affinities in its mode of playing with 
the flute, in use among the Tehuelche and Arau- 
canian Indians ; but it is uncertain whether know- 
l^ge of such instruments dates from pre-ColumVdan 
times. C. Lumholtz (Unknown Mexico, New 
York, 1902, i. 474-476) describes a musical bow, 
formed of a monochord and gourds in use among the 
Tepehuanes of N. W. Mexico, which he regards as An 
aboriginal instrument. A similar >>ow is used by the 
Apacne Indians of the United .States (G. A. Dorsey, 
Indians of the Southwest, Cfiicago, 190.1, p. 190). 

1 Bssays and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway, p. 676. i 


The most important of the native American 
instruments is the drum. This varies in type 
from the Eskimo tambourino-like hoop with taut 
skin, through single- and double-headed instru- 
ments, gi^t and small, culiniimting in the huge 
snake-akin drum whose booming from the tempL 
of the Aztec war-god brought dread to the heart 
of the Spaniard. The teponaztli of the Aztecs is 
the most interesting of the native drums; it cor - 
sisted of a hollowed block provided with a sounding- 
board in whicli were cut two tongues of difiering 
thickness wliose vibrations produced tones com- 
monly in the interval of a third, although drums 
have l)een found containing the interval of a fourth, 
of a fifth, of a sixth, and of an octave. The drum 
is very generally regarded with a kind of venera- 
tion --naturally perhaps in view of its intimate 
association with the emotional and religious life of 
the Indian. Among the Ojibwa (Chippewa) there 
is a ‘religion of the drum.’ According to their 
tradition, it was derived from the Sioux at the 
time when they made peace with the latter tribe. 
It is a religion inculcating peace and social re- 
sponsibility, its important ritual being the ‘drum- 
presentation ’ ceremony (see Bull. 63 BE, p. 
142 ff.). 

Next in importance to the drum, among native 
instruments, is the Indian flageolet or flute. This 
instrument seems to have evolved from the bono 
whistle with a single vent or stop. In its developed 
form it is provided with a mouth-piece and has from 
three to six finger-holes. The double flute is also 
found with as many as four finger-holes to each 
reed. In Peru a species of syrinx with from five 
to eight reeds was in use, and the Pan’s-pipes is 
also to be found among the Mexican Indians of 
to-day, although in the latter case perhaps of 
European origin. Neither flute nor pipes were con- 
structed to scale, unless fortuitously. The materials 
of wiiich these instruments are made are bone, 
wood, pottery, and even stone. Whistles of like 
materials and in a great variety of forms are 
abundant and ingenious, pottery example.^ being 
frequently modelled after the bird or animal whose 
call is imitated by the instrument. There is a 
keen sense of propriety in the use of these instru- 
ments, governed doubtless by religious sanction. 

B.g., in the Hako ceremonj, the priest renuurke of the eon^ 
telling of the flocking of the birds : ' We do not use the drum 
as we sing it, but we blow the whistle. The whUUe is made 
from the wing bone of an eagle. In this song we are singing of 
the eagle and the other birds, ao we use the wfaisUe* (ff 
RBEWii. 186). 

Again, Garcilasso remarks of the Peruvians that 
the flute was not used in warlike music, but only 
in festivals and triumphs. For war were reserved 
the drum and the native trumpet, which might ^ of 
wood, pottery, or, as with the Mexicans, conch shells. 

Other instruments native to the American in- 
clnde the ubiquitous and multiform rattle, essential 
alike to dance and ‘medicine’; bells, of pottery, 
copper, bronze, or gold (in forms obviously evolved 
from the gourd rattle), found in the more civilized 
communities; and noise- producers, such as the 
Hopi truhkunni, a notched stick with bone rubber, 
and the widely used bull-roarer (q.v.); while the 
curious whistling bottles of Peru, double or with 
doable vents, which when filled with water and 
swayed to and fro give forth musical notes, deserve 
mention as musical curios rather than a.s proper 
instruments. 

2 . Records and transmission.— J. F. Rowbotham 
(History of Music, 3 vols., London, 1885-87, iii. 198) 
maintains that the N. American Indians sometimes 
recorded their melodies by means of. notched sticks, 
rise and fall of tone being indicated by the posiri 
of the notches. The Chippewa, with their elaborate 
development of pictographic signs, preserve their 
songs by these mnemonic aids written upon birch- 
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bark rolls. Quipus were used by the Peruvians for 
a similar purpose (cf. Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal 
Commentaries ^ Eng. tr., London, 1869-71, bk. iii. 
oh. xxvii.), and in both Peru and Mexico there 
appear to have \een bards whose business it was 
to transmit the national song. The germ of this 
institution appears in many a tribe where rites and 
mysteries are transmitted in traditional songs. 
Since the study of Indian music has become 
serious, many records have been taken, either by 
transcription into the European notation or by the j 
use of the phono^aph. 

3 . Song^. — Indian music is primarily vocal. To 
be sure, melodies are played upon the native flute, 
and Garcilasso is authority for the statement that 
the Peruvians knew a kind of ensemble perform- 
ance of flutes or pipes ; but, even where so used, 
the flute seems to oe regarded as merely a sub- 
‘^titute for the voice. 

' They played upon these flutes,' says Garcilasso (bk. H. ch. 
xxvi.X ‘airs of which the words wore rimed, composed In a 
spirit of gallantry' upon the rebuffs or favours received from 
tneir mistresses.’ 

In N. America this instrument is commonly called 
the ‘ lover’s flute,’ since its music is regarded as a 
substitute for vocal song from the bashful lover 
(cf. Burton, American Primitive Music, pp. 8J1-86). 

While their music is thus vocally conceived, the 
Indians generally appear to have no clear con- 
ceptions of the aitlerence between the verbal and 
tonal materials of their songs. 

To the OJibwa, says Burton (loc. ctt.\ * whatever departs 
from plain prose is nogamcn, son^, which means that his p^try 
is not only Inseparable, but indistinguishable from music.’ 
Burton found difficulty more than once in con- 
vincing an Indian who sang new words to an old 
melody that new music was not being offered. 
But the words themselves need not be significant 
apart from the air. Frequently tliey are meaning- 
less, sometimes because the original meaning is 
forgotten, sometimes because archaic or foreign, 
sometimes because originated a.s mnemonic syll- 
ables or ejaculatory refrain.s, or as pure nonsense. 
It is the common thing for an Indian song to re- 
quire a story to explain its meaning. In short, the 
verbal elements of Indian music form a kind of 
notation, dimly analogous to our do re mi method 
of denominating the scale. 

Frances Densmore, writing of the Mld4 society 
songs, says : 

’ The song* of th« MTdd represent the tnuiicel expreeeion of 
r clique ioees. The melody end the idee ere the eesentiel 
perts of e MId6 song, the words being forced into conformetion j 
with the melody. 'To eooonmlieh this it is customery to edd j 
meeningleee syllebles either between the perte of e word or ^ 
between the words ; eocents are mispleced, and a word is some- 
times accented differently in various parts of a song; the 
vowels are also given different sounds, or changed entirely. . . . 
The writer has even been informed that it is pwmissible for 
different members of the ICd^wIwln holding high degrees to 
use slightly different words for the songs, but the idea of the 
song must always remain the same. The words serve as a key 
to the idea without fully expressing it. Sometimes only one or 
two words ooour in a song. Their literal translation is mean- 
ingless, but to an instructed member of the Mld^wlwln they 
bear an occult slgniflcanoe. Many of the words used in the 
MIdA songs are unknown in the conversational Chi|^wa of 
the present time’ (Bull. 46 BS, p. 14 f.). 

Le Jeune’s Relation of 16^ contains an interesting 
account of Montagnais music Relations, ed. 

R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, Ohio. 1896-1901, vi. 
182 ff.), indicating the same general character : 

’They use few woras in singing, varying the tones and not 
the words. ... All their religion consists mainly in singing. 

. . . Not one of them understands what he is singing, except tii 
the times which they sing for recreation,’ eta 
Interesting too, though chieflv as a token of the 
fundamental identity of N. and S. American concep- 
tions, is Gaipilasso’s naive comment on Inca music : 

, * Ea^ song has its particular air, and they could not sing 
two to the same tune ; for Uie lover who would serenade his 
mistress indicated the state of his passion upon his flageolet 
by the diversity of the sound, sad or gay, making known to his 
beloved the Joy or sorrow of his heart. But were he to give 
two different songs to the same air, ^ach would be confused. 


and the jrallant defeated in his effort to make his feeling known 
(Royal Commentaries, bk. ii. ch. xxvi.). 

4 . Mode of composition. — Aristotle’s remark 
that poetry flrst takes form in hymns to the god-* 
and personal lampoons seems to have a fair illus- 
tration in native American song. Variou.s writers 
have noted the Eskimo.^’ love for contests in 
satirical song, with which they while away their 
long winter evenings ; while satire and lampoon 
are not uncommon in Indian song. These songs 
naturally vary indefinitely with occa.sion and 
mood. On the other hand, religious song (and, as 
I.<e Jeune says, Indian religion is mainly song) is 
strongly conservative, even while it marlcs almost 
every phase of native life. 

Advocates of the ‘communal origin’ of poetry 
find good materials in the recreative type of song, 
but the evidence in the ca.se of the more seriou- 
compositions points in another direction. Songs 
which have to do with tribal traditions, with rites 
and ceremonies, with love and death, and even 
cradle-songs, while they tend to assume a tradi- 
tional form and come to be sung in chorus, in many 
if not all coses owe their composition to the stress 
of an inspirational moment on the heart of the 
individual comjwser (cf., e.g., tlie accounts of the 
origins of the Hako and Mide songs in 2^ RBEW 
ii. and in Bull. 45 BE). Song, with the Indians, 
is, in fact, much more than verbal music ; it is a 
part of life itself, and is efficacious in altering life’s 
destinies. They use their songs, says Le Jeune 
(loc. cit.^, foi a thousand purposes; they sing in 
sickness and in health, at the feast, ana in peril 
and suffering : 

* During the time of our famine I heard nothing throughout 
these cabins, especialli^t night, except songs, cries, beating of 
drums and other noiim; when I asked what this meant, m> 
people told me th*# they did it in order to have a good chase, 
and to find something to eat.' 

Burton tells of an old pagan whom he could not 
persuade to sing hunting-songs out of season 
The priest who gave Alice Fletcher tlie I/ako — 
which is a ceremonial prayer for life— toW her that 
it must not be sung in wii^ter, but only in spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life was stirring ; 
similarly, the several songs must be sung at 
suitable times : 

* Rometimes the songs of the nest and the wren are sung earh 
in the day, as these songs were made in the rooming. The 
song of the owl must be sung toward night’ (ff RBR Wii. mg) 
The song is, in short, a kind of spell, helping to 
tide over the exigencies of life and invented to 
meet them. 

The Navabo myth of the man who discovered tli'; use of corn 
as food begins : * A man sat thinking, " Let me see ; my songs 
are too short ; I want more songs ; where shall I go to find 
them?”’ Hasjelti, the white-maite spint, appeared to him, 
and led him to a country where he learned the use of com and 
the appropriate songs, which he brought back to his own people 
(8 RiEVlimh p. 278). 

An interesting feature of Indian song is the 
sense of personal proprietorship which attaches to 
compositions. Burton states it thus : 

* A has no right to sing B’s songs ; B did not oompose them, 
but they came down to him through his family, or from some 
chief who taught him, and B alone should say whether they 
might be given to another’ (p. 118 f.). 

So in Le Jeune’s Relation of 1636 : 

* Each has his own song, that another dare not sing lest he 
give offense. For this very reason they sometimes strike up 
a tuns that belongs to their enemies, in order to aggravate 
them ’ (Jesuit RekMont, ix. 111). 

The personal song is evidently a portion of the 
‘medicine’ which every Indian omtis, and it is 
potent in the same way. A special type of song 
comprises the spontaneous melodies coming in 
dream and dance, to which the Indian attache> 
i especial significance as revelations of superhuman 
power, many of them being associated with .some 
animal, revealed as the tutelary of him to whom 
the song is given. ^ Perhaps the most picturesque 
and affecting aspect of Indian life is the death- 
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song with which* every Indian seeks to face his 
end, sometimes compos)^ upon the spot, sometimes 
prepared in advance ; if possible, every Indian dies 
singing ; and the breath of life goes forth to the 
spirit- world as a breath of song. 

5 . Structural traits. — The study of the structure 
of Indian music, in spite of the serious attention 
devoted to it, is hardly more than begun. From 
investigations already made it is evident that there 
are many types of Indian music, perhaps as many 
as there are linguistic stocks, each with its struc- 
tural peculiarities. On certain points, however, 
there is an approach to agreement, and these we 
may broadly summarize. 

(a) From the Arctic southward, American music 
is primarily (though not exclusively) drum-song. 
The voice and the drum are the Indian^s instru- 
ments, and his music is a kind of concord of the 
two ; the drum is the instrument of his rhythmic, 
the voice of his melodic, expression. But his 
drum-rhythms are not primarily guides to the 
rhythms of the voice ; rather they are the rhythms 
of movement, of the dance, to which the rhythms 
of vocal utterance may, or may not, conform. 
White observers have been astonished at the ap- 
parent duality of the Indian’s time -sense — his 
drum being lieaten to one time, his song sung to 
another time, and this even when the drum is 
obviously used as accompaniment. In sixty-three 
out of ninety-one Mld4 songs recorded with the 
drum accompaniment, Frances Densmore found 
the metric units of voice and drum to ditler from 
each other. In one instance the metric units of 
voice and drum were so nearly alike that the same 
metronome indication was used for each ; at the 
beginning the drum-beat was Rightly behind the 
voice, but it gained until with thewoice, and then 
gr^ually passed it. Normally, wnen drum and 
voice have the same metric unit, they are slightly 
in sequence in beat (Bull. 45 BE, p. 6 f.). 

* I have heard Indian music wherein the conflict between 
voice and dpim was much more marked than is the case be- 
tween 3-4 and 4-4 ’ (Burton, ^ 46). 

The voice is sometimes made to mark its own 
time by rhythmic pulsations (cf, RBE W ii. 282) ; 
while, again, both voice and drum employ rhyth- 
mic accents, or beats, to mark the metric units. 
The vocal rhythm frequently changes even in 
the course of a brief song, but the recurrence of 
rhythmic figures, or motives, serves to give outline 
and unity to otherwise formless compositions. 

( 6 ) The question of the range of tone- material 
and of the existence of scales in Indian music is 
still moot. Early observers, struck by the strange- 
ness of the intervals which they seemed to detect 
in Indian singing and by the constancy with which 
these intervals were repeated, jumped to the con- 
clusion that the American Indian possessed an ear 
of unusual delicacy of discrimination, and scales 
of a refinement which the white man’s could not 
duplicate. More careful studies have led to the 
reverse view, that Indian music is bfl4t upon 
scales in the making, or even that it is essentially 
adiatonic. The latter is the view of Hopi music 
adopted by Gilman. He characterizes Pueblo song 
as a kind of rote-song having no fixed intervals : 

'The Binger’fl muBical oonscioosneM seems restricted to a few 
intervals of simplest vibration ratio approximatelj rendered, 
and to melodic s^uences formed by theur various analysis and 
synthesis and rendered with a certain loose fidelity, if a scale 
were in his mind, even dimly, it should make itself known in 
a more uniform interval production and in a more Impartial use 
of the tones continually at hand in the fancy. The hearer seems 
witness to a wholly strange method of musical thought and 
delivery. The total complex of tone, timbre, and articulation 
-doubtless at times movements, and other noises also— moves . 
on apparently without ^idance by any vanguard of fancie<l ' 
tones at fixed Intervals' Hopi Songs,' in JourruU 0 / Am. Eth. 
find Arch. v. [1908] 6). 

Other authorities do not gq to this radical ex- 
treme, but credit the Indian with an adumbrate 


consciousness of a scale or scales, which his lack 
of musical standards prevents him from clearly 
finding, or, if found, from holding. Burton says : 

‘ The Ojibways recognise all the intervals of our major dia- 
tonic scales, but the fourth and the sevei^h rarely occur in the 
same sonp:’ 41), ^ 

and he indicates a pentatonic major and minor and 
a hexatonic major and minor scale as in use among 
them. Frances Densmore’s study of the music of 
the same people is in substantial agreement with 
this. A similar view — interesting, as coming from 
S. America — is taken by F. J. de Augusta with 
respect to Araucanian song (Anthr^os, vi. [1911] 
685 f.). Alice Fletcher says of the Omaha music : 

‘ The octave is seemingly the one fixed interval. The songs ars 
not built on any defined scale.* Nevertheless, the Omaha have 
' a standard of musical tones,' as witnessed by their drum-tuning 
and by their recognition of ‘good singers* (i7 BBEW, p. S7i\ 
Another interesting observation is that the Omaha 
object to the rendering of their songs on the piano 
as unHupported arias; when rendered with har- 
monic chords, ‘That sounds natural,’ was their 
comment. Burton found the Ojibwa lively in their 
appreciation of harmonizations of their melodies, 
'nds aptitude of the native ear for the appreciation 
of harmony seems to lend some colour to the 
supposition that they do actually (even if im- 
perfectly) think their music in harmonic intervals. 

(c) A third structural feature deserving note is 
the predominance of downward progressions in 
their melodies ; like the ancient Greek, the Indian 
thinks his music mainly in the descending order. 
Melodic form is fluid and undeveloped, but repeti- 
tion, balance, and antithesis give form to their 
better pieces. Further, uncertainty of form i'* 
partially offset by definite conventions of execu- 
tion, amounting to artistry. The accomplished 
singer affects a vibrato, or wavering of the voice, 
a drawling tone, a portamento or slurring, an 
ornamentation of grace-notes. In many of the 
Omaha societies a fine was imposed if a member 
made mistakes in singing (A. C. Fletcher, £7 
BBEW, p. 373). Finally, the inner harmony of 
a general tonality is set "by the mood of the com- 
position, or perhaps keyed by the incessant drum, 
who.se drone serves as a tonal background for the 
melodic bioidery. 

I 6. Adaptations. — No account of Indian music 
I would be complete without mention of the use 
of themes caught or imitated from Indian melodies 
as the foundations of artistic compositions. These 
vary from simple harmonizations of Indian songs 
(many of whicn have been published by the Wa- 
Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass.) to elaborate 
syinpiionic compositions. The most notable works 
of this nature yet achieved are doubtless Dvofdk’s 
‘New World Symphony,’ MacDowellis ‘Indian 
Suite,’ and Colei idge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ music. 

Litxratuu.— F. R. Burton, American Primitive Muiic, 
New York. 1909, is a careful and readable Introduction to the 
subject; it oontains harmonizations of twen^-eight Ojibwa 
songs. N. Curtis, The Indian’e Book, New York, 1907, oon- 
tains melodies from some eighteen tribes. Thorough studies 
are P. Densmore, ‘ Chippewa Music,’ forming BulUtim 46 and 
68 BE (1910, 1913), and B. I. Gilmore, 'Zufii Melodies* and 
‘Hopi Bongs,' in Joum. of Amer. Ethnology and Arehaology, 
i. [1891], V. [1908J. Alice C. Fletcher, ‘A Study of Omaha 
Indian Music,' in Papere of the Peabody Museum, voL L no. 5 
[1893], Indian Story and Song, Boston, 1900, ‘ The Hako,’ ti 
RBEW U. [1904], ‘The Omaha Tribe/ 97 RBBW [1911], and 
‘ The Study of Indian Music/ reprinted from Proe. of Nat. Aead. 
of Sciences, i. [1916] 281 ff., contain indispensable material. 
Special mention may also be made of ; J. Reade, ‘Some Waba- 
naki Songs,' ‘Aboriginal American Poetry,* Trans. Royal Soc. 
of Canada, v. ii. [1^] ; W. Matthews and J. C. FUlmore, 

‘ Navaho Music,' Mem. if the Amer. Folklore Sooiety, 1897, pp 
266-290; F. Boas, 'Tne Central Eskimo.* 6 RBEW [IsM], 
p. 409ir. ; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mlde'wiwfn,’ 7 RBEW [1891], 
p. 149 ff. ; J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,* lU RBBW 
1 . [1896] 663ff.j S. Cnlin, ‘Games of the Na.'th Amerioan 
Indians,’ tU RBBW [19071; F. Russell, ‘1116 Pima Indians,’), 
t6 RBBW [1908], p. 8ff. ; F. G. Speck, ‘Oeremonial Songs of 
the Greek and Yuohi Indians,' Anthropological Publioations of 
the Museum of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vol. i. no. 2 [1909] . 
A. T. Cringan, ' Description of Iroquois Music,* Arohosological 
Report of Ontario for kS98. T. Baker, uber die Musik der 
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iwrdamsrikanUohsn Wilden^ heipmc, 1882, Is one of the earliest 
scientific studies in this field. The Report of the U.S. National 
Museum for 1896, WMhington, 1898, conUins an account of 
native American musical instruments (pp. 661-664). Periodical 
articles of importance Include : A G^i^, * Notes sur les danses, 
la musique et les chants des Mexicains anciens et modemes,’ 

, RMth iv. [1918] 801 F. Boas. * Chinook Songs,’ JA FL i. [1888] 

220 ff., ’I^ngs and Dances of the Kwakiutl,’ to. p. 49 ff. , Wash- 
ington Matthews. ’Songs of Sequence of the Navajos,’ ib. 
vif [1894] 185 ff. ; Alice C. Fletcher, * Indian Songs and Music,’ 

ih. xl. [1898] 86fr. ; E. Sapir. ’Song Recitative in Paiute 
Mythology,' ih. xxiii. [1910] 466 ff.: W. Thalbitzer, ‘Eskimo- 
Musik- und Dichtkunstin Gronland.* AntArqpos, vi. [1911] 486 ff. ; 
F. J. de Augusta, ’ Zehn Araukanerlieder,' ih. 684 ff. ; R. 
Lehmann-Nitsche, ’ Patagonische Oes&nge und Musikbogen,’ 
lb. ill. [1908] 916 ff., containing a discussion of the origin of 
stringed instruments in use by American Indiana ; E. Fischer, 

' Patagonische Musik,’ ib. p. 941 ff. 

H. B. Alexander. 

MUSIC (Babylonian and Assyrian). — As the 
inscriptions seem to furnish no easily recognizable 
indication.s of a musical notation, very little can 
be gathered concerning the music of these nation- 
alities (see, however, below, § 6). The representa- 
tions of musical instruments in their bas-reliefs, 
however, make it clear that they not only loved 
music, but had also made some progress in the art 
— progress fostered originally, m all probability, 
in their tern pie- ritual. 

X. Its antiQuity in Babylonia. — As their sign- 
list implies that the Sumerians (the non-Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia) had musical instruments 
before they settled in that tract, they must have 
had music in practically pre-historic times. It is 
true that G. A. Barton, in his Origin and Develop- 
vient qf Babylonian Writing { — HASS ix. [1913] 
pt. i.), gives (p. 186) only three forms, of which the 
third {halag) seems to be merely a variant of the 
second {tigi) ; but this number could probably be 
increased. The three characters in his list express 
various ideas derived from music, such as ’ to be 
joyful,’ *to strike,’ etc. 

2 . Musical instraments. — These were sufficiently 
numerous, judging from what we find in their 
sculptures, and may be cla.ssified as follows. 

i. Instruments of percussion. -—( a) Drum 
(Sumerian Ala, Semitic dlu, according to Langdon, 
though liu would seem also to have been us^). — 
The earlier forms were very large — indeed, one 
relief (about 2500 B.C.) shows an instrument nearly 
as high as the man who, with his left hand, seems 
to be striking it (B. Meissner, Grundzuge der 
althabylonisrhen Plastik, Leipzig, 1914, p. 14). It 
looks like an enormous tambourine resting edgewise 
on the ground, and w as probably moved from place 
to place by rolling. For the later (Assyrian) 
portable forms see G. Rawlinson, The Five Great 
Monarchies, London, 1862-67, ii. 160, 

(6) Tambourine (Sum. hliz, Sem. lilisu, according 
to Langdoh ; tabbalu [F. Thureau-Dangin, Hui- 
tiime Campagne de Sargon, Paris, 1912, p. ^f., 1. 
159]). — The forms shown naturally do not difl'er 
much from the modern instruments, but the rim 
was in some cases not provided w ith rinra or disks 
(see Rawlinson, ii. 168 ; E. de Sarzec, JDAcouvertes 
en Chaldie, Paris, 1884-1912, pi. 39, no. 6), 

(c) Cymbals. — Late forms are given in Rawlinson, 

ii. 168 f. Those with rounded backs have a loop, 
those with conical backs a fixed rod, by which to 
hold them. 

ii. Stringed instruments.— ( a) ffarp.^The 
earliest example (c. 2500 B.C.} is probably that in 
de Sarzec, pi. which shows considerable develop- 
ment, and has 11 or 12 strings. An Assyrian harp 
with 16 strings is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 153, 
where there is also an Elamite harp of 19 or 20 
strings. According to Langdon, this was the Sum. 
balag, Sem. %alaggu or balangu. Thureau-Dangin 
lenders the group giS tag-sal by ‘ harp.* In WAI 
ii. 44, 55, gxA zag-sal-sisa is rendered by 

* the straight ’ — a word translating sisa, and 
therefore qualifying gii tag-sal,^ 


(b) Dulcimer. — A primitive form of this (? before 
2600 B.C.) is shown in a relief, originally inlaid, 
found at Bismaya (E. J. Banks, Bismya, New 
York, 1912, p. 268). It had 5 or 7 strings and was 
played with a plectrum. For the Assyrian form 
see Rawlinson, li. 161 ; A. H. Layard, Monuments 
of Nineveh, London, 1849, i., plates 12 , 22 (held 
with a downward slope), and 73. In the first 
case the musicians welcome Assur-na^ir-pal on 
his return from a bull-hunt, while the last cele- 
brates the c^ture of the Babylonian city Dilniu 
(Dailem) by Sennacherib. 

(c) Lyre and ciihara. — Though these must have 
been among the earlier stringed instruments, the 
extant pictures are mainly of a late date (see 
Rawlinson, ii. 154-155, 158). Being rather rect- 
angular in form, they did not, apparently, give a 
wide range of notes. The number of strings of a 
lyre varied from 4 to 10 (see Rawlinson, ii. 164, 
also 153, where a 4-stringed lyre similar to a 
‘trigon’is shown). A band of foreign musicians 
(captives) is shown in Rawlinson, ii. 164 = Brit. 
Mus., Assyrian Saloon, no. 14. Notwithstanding 
their likeness to the Israelitish captives in Sen- 
nacherib’s Lachish reliefs, it is doubtful whether 
they were of that nationality, since those sent 
by Hezekiah were not captives. That the yoke 
or cross-piece of their instruments terminates in 
swans’ (?) heads, however, would probably present 
no difficulty. 

{d) Guitar. — This rather resembles the Egyptian 
nefer, or banjo, which may have been borrowed 
from Babylonia (F. W. Galpin, in Stainer, Music of 
the Bible, p. 45). This was known in Babylonia at 
a very early date {ib. pi. i. B). The form is similar 
to that usM late^p Assyria (Rawlinson, ii. 156). 

iii. Wind HffSTRUMENTS.— (a) Pipe, whittle, or 
flute. — This probably became a favourite instrument 
after the arrival of the Sumeriams in Babylonia, 
where reeds are plentiful. The common Sumerian 
word for the pipe or flute is gi-gid, ‘ long reed,’ or 
gisir, ‘reed oi music,’ in Semitic mirdu, from 
HHu, * to make a joyful soend.’ According to the 
Decent of Utar into Hades, rev., lines 49 and 56, 
this was the instrument of Tammuz, who possessed 
one made of the sacred lapis lazuli. When Tammuz 
joyfully played thereon, the mourners, male and 
female, played with him, and then the dea<l 
might arise and enjoy the incense. The flutes 
depicted on the Assyrian monuments are played 
in pairs (Rawlinson, li. 157). The Elamite double 
flute w’as similar to the Assyrian (Layard, ii., 
plates 48, 49). 

( 6 ) TrumjoeL— Pictures of this instrument ai'e 
rare, the most noteworthy example being that in 
the hands of a director of works in Sennacherib’s 
time (Layard, ii. 15 = Brit. Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 
51, 52). It was probably not a speaking-trumpet, 
but an instrument conveying orders by its note. 

(c) Horn. — Though the inscriptions do not seem 
to refer to this as a musical instrument, it is pro- 
bable that they used it as such. The Sumerian for 
‘ horn ’ is si. Sera, qamu, Heb. qeren. 

(d) Other wind instruments. — According to Lang- 
don, the Sura, tigi, Sera, tigd, was an ordinary 
reed -flute, and something similar is to be understood 
W the Qi-€rras=qan b^iti, or ‘reed of wailing.' 
Tue gi-ai, Sem. takaltu, and the Sem. pagu, he 
suggests, may be bagpipes. 

3 . Singers. — Of these there w'ere many classes, 
but we have still much to learn about them. Some 
were probably for secular performances only. 

(a) Adru (fern. ndr<t«).— These are expressed by 
|the charactOT lul, preceded by the determinative 
for ‘man* or ‘woman.’ Lul was possibly the 
picture of a harp or lyre, to which tiiey seem to 
have sung. According to Sennacherib, a choir of 
these, m^e and feihsde, was sent to Nineveh by 
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Hezekiab, and ac^mpanied his tribute (see above, 
§ 2 , ii. (c)). The native Babylonian (or Assyrian) 
ndru^ however, seems to have been a kind of pre- 
centor, who sang or intoned portions of their ritual. 
One of these, named Qisi&a, chanted the songs 
used at the funeral of one of the Assyrian kings, 
and was aided by a choir of young women {mdraii, 
‘daughters’; R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters^ Cambridge, 1911, no. 473). 

( 6 ) Kal-A . — This word is derived from the Sum. 
gala (dialectic m%Uu)t and seems to mean, properly, 
‘male servant,’ ‘deacon.’ lie was the specialist 
in temple-music through the study whicli he had 
devoted to it : 

* 0 temple, thy deaoon (mulu-zu) is not present — who decideth 
thy future ? 

The deacon (knowinff) thy chant is not present, thy future to 
the harp he singeth (not) * (Langdon, Babylonian Litttrgiea, 
p. viii). 

Words given as synonyms of kalil in IFA/, pi. 
21, line 38 ff., are the Sum. ir, or * mourner,’ tne 
sur(a)f a special singer, the sura-gala^ or cliief of 
the same class, the lagar (dial, lobar), ‘deacon,’ 
the nunuz {?)-pa, ‘ declarer of oracles,’ and others. 

The lists connect with the kald the lallaru and 
the munambd, the former rendering the Sum. 
ilu-ali, ‘he who chants mournfully’ (Langdon), 
and the latter ilu-di, perhaps ‘the soft singer.’ 
These are given in Cuneiform Inscr., pt. xix. pi. 
41, and follow the gala-maha, Sem. kalamahhu, 

‘ the high’ or ‘chief kald^ (R. 4.328, 1. 17). Yhe 
Sum. ilu forms part of two words for zammeru, the 
usual word for ‘ singer,’ in WAIn, pi. 20 : ilu dudu 
and ela-{i)lu (lines 7 and 9). The feni. was zam- 
tnertu, translating the Sum. sal-ulili and sal-ula- 
C)la. These words possibly contain the root of 
the name of the 6 th month of the Babylonian year, 
Ululu or Elul, the month o“vI'^ mourning for 
Tammuz, snatched away to dwell in the under 
world. The goddess Istar, spouse of Tammuz, 
seems to have had a special kali't, or class of kal^, 
devoted to her, possibly under the leadership of a 
gala nui^ (see above). 

4 . The divine patrons of music.— Besides Istar, 
^e chief patron of Babylonian music w as the go<i 
Ea, who hgure.s in the lists as the great creator 
of all things, apparently before the appearance of 
Merodach as the father of the gods. Written with 
the sign for ‘singer’ {ndru), he bore the name 
Dunga, and, with that for ‘harp’ (balag), he was 
calleid LumJ^. 

5 . Musicians. — Besides being a singer, the ndru 
was probably a player of the Tyre or cithara. A 
somewhat uncertain name is lu balag-ga. Sera. 
muUld, possibly a harpist. From what nas been 
said above, it will be gathered that musicians, as 
well as singers, must have held official posts. The 
Assyrian bands were various ; the simplest con- 
sisted of two harpists, but one of four players 
shows a tambourinist, a lyre-player, a player on a 
small cithara of varied compass, and a cymbalist 
(Rawlinson, ii. 158). These were apparently 
foreigners. The largest band depicted is that in 
which the Elamites come out to welcome their new 
king, Umman-igas, whom an Assyrian eunuch is 
installing. There are eleven instrumentalists, with 
harps, double pipes, a small drum, and a kind of 
dulcimer. Three of the leading jierformers (men) 
have one foot raised, as though half dancing as 
they advance. These are followed by women and 
children, clapping their hands, and possibly sing- 
ing {ib. ii. lW = Brit Mus., Nineveh Gallery, 49 ). 
The band which played to summon the people to 
worship the great golden image set up by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the plain of Dura (Dn 3®*’, etc.l 
consisted of a number of instruments of which the 
comet or horn {qarnd^qarnUt § 3 , iii. (c) above), 
the fiute, the harp, the sackbut, the psaltery, and 
the dulcimer are specially mftntionea. Notwith- 


standing its suitability in such a case as this, the 
drum does not appear, but the piercing sound of 
the comet would naturally form a ^ood substitute. 

6 , Possible indications of a notation.— These are 
to be found in certain tablets from Babylon, of 
late date, now in the Royal Muleum, Berlin, and^ 
edited by George Reisner {Sum,-bab. Hymnen), 
who has tabulated them in two classes (Introd. p. 
xvi), namely, vocalic characters, both singly and, 
in groups, and words or ideographs exjuessing 
words. The former consist of the vowels a, e, », 
and u, which are placed at the beginning, in the 
middle (before the ceesura), and at the end of the 
lines to which they refer. Were they placed over 
the words, and not in the margins and blank 
spaces, it might be contended that they stood for 
four notes of a scale. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that they indicate the tones attached to the 
lines, in chanting which, in that case, considerable 
latitude was allowed. As a mere conjecture, it 
miglit be suggested that a stood for an even tone, 
e (=oa 6 t 2 , ‘to speak’) for modulated chanting, % 
(‘sublime,’ ‘exalted’) for a high tone, and u ( = 
Addii, Hadad) for one which was deep, thunderlike. 
The difficulty, however, is that this takes no 
account of the words, among which are annd, ill, 
or li [?], ‘loud,’ nu-idim, ‘not weak,’ ‘not silent’ 
(=/d xddlu. Id sukkutu). In one place e is placed 
over a a, and in another i over i (? part-singing). 
All this would seem to imply considerable elabora- 
tion, whatever interpretation be placed on these 
mysterious characters. In some passages the 
character Sem. manzd, followed by lu, la, 

and gub, ‘passing,’ ‘hovering,’ and ‘standing’ — 
so, apparently, tne general meanings— appears. 
This would inuicate some such rendering as ‘ sound,’ 

‘ music,’ for mesi=manzd. 

7 . References to music in the historical inscrip- 
tions. — The word used in these seems to have been 
! nigdtu, ningdtu, ‘joy,’ ‘merrymaking,’ or the 
like. Sargon of Assyria {122-105 B.C.) constantly 
uses it to indicate the rejoicings at his military 
successes, in which, however, musicians took part. 

In other passages the word may be translated In 
the same general way, but that in which ASsur- 
bani-pal is directed by I§tar of Arbela to eat food, 
drink wine, make music (ningdtu), and glorify her 
divinity (G. Smith, Hist, of Assurbanipal, London, 
1871, p. 126, 65-66) is possibly correctly rendered 
— as is also the passage in his ^eat cylinder where 
the kings of Arabia are described as having been 
compelled to wear badges and work at the r^uild- 
ing of Btt-ridOti, and are said, whilst engaged 
thereon, to have passed their time in ‘singing 
(and) music’ {ina ilili ninguti), in order that the 
Assyrian king should ‘ build (that palace) from its 
foundation to its coping with rejoicings and festivi- 
ties’ {ina ^iddti d riiCiti). 

Litbbati’RB.— T he Introduction to G. Reijner, 5'umeri#cA- 
babylontHche Hymnen, Iveipxig, 1896 ; J. Stainer, Mxuic qf the 
Bible, ed. F. W. Oalpin, Loodoo, 1914 ; S. Langdon, Babylo- 
nian Liturgies, Paria, 1918. T. G. FINCHES. 

MUSIC (Buddhist).— The history of ancient 
Indian music, including that of the centuries when 
Indian culture was predominantly Buddhist, has 
not yet been compilea, and probably, front lack of 
materials, never will be. The classical literature 
of Buddhism does not contribute much to such 
materials, but some features of interesting suggest- 
iveness may be pointed out. On the psychological 
side, a very keen emotional susceptibiUty to the 
oliarm of music, either sung or played, is alluded 
to as an ordinary phenomenon. In one of the lute 
(vind) parables in the Bi{akas certain persons are 
suppose to hear its sound for the first time, th^ 
instrument being concealed. The^ ask what it is, 

* the sound of wTiich is so fascinating, so charming, 

.so intoxicating, so entrancing, so ravishing,* so 
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€aptivating’ {Sanhyutta-Nikdyay iv. 196f.)> and 
their hearers, in replying, agree with their opinion. 
Some of these adjeciives are applied to music 
yielded by ‘the five kinds of instruments, when 
well played upon,* for the skilled musician 
{Dialogues of tM Buddha^ Oxford, 1899-1910, ii. 
214), and a similar sesthetic effect is said to have 
been derived from a golden and a silver network 
o5 bells, hung rouna the mythical palace of the 
‘great king of glory,* and shalcen by the wind {xb.). 
A similar charm, in the later commentaries of 
Buddh^ho^, is ascribed to the song of the karavika 
bird. Ine possession of a musical sjpeaking voice, 
holding men spell-bound, was hela of sufficient 
importonce to record supreme distinction in this 
gift in the order’s list of such brethren as were 
foremost in certain attainments. The champion 
in question was the Thera ‘Dwarf’ Bhaddiya 
{Anguttara-Nikaya^ i. 25; Psalms of the Brethren ^ 
London, 1913, ccxxv. ; the commentarial tradition 
held that he was bom under a former Buddha as a 
‘variegated cuckoo,’ kokila). Yet another bird 
was brought in to compare with the sweetness of 
Sariputta’s voice — the sdlikd {Psalms of the 
Brethrerx^ 1232 f.). But the Buddha’s voice was 
compared to the celestially sweet vocal organ, with 
its eight characteristics, of the Aoollo of the 
Brahma-heavens — Brahma Sanaih-Kumara, the 
Eternal Youth {DialogueSy ii. 246, iii. 173 ; Kathd- 
vatthuy xii. 3). 

A second point of interest, already alluded to, 
is the names and varieties of instmments mentioned 
in this literature. They are sometimes called 
collectively turiyA (see Dialoguesy ii, 18, n. 1) ; 
sometimes pahchahgikd {turivd)t ‘ fivefold ’ {Sam- 
yutta-Nikaydy i. 131 ; Pscums of the Sisters^ 
Ixindon, 1910, pp. 83, 183). These the commen- 
taries enumerate as dtata^ vitata^ dtata-vxtatay 
ghanay susiruy the first three of wliich are varieties 
of tom-tom, and the other two respectively yet 
another instrument of percussion (a species of 
cymbal) and a wind instrument (a species of reed 
or pipe). It is curious that the seductive vtnd is 
not included in this list. The word turivd (Skr. 
turytty turiyaka) came, centuries later, to Dear the 
meaning of ‘fourth’ {cha tur ) part or state, but 
its original meaning, in these earlier books, in 
connexion with music, is very obscure. 

Other instruments with which we meet are 
drums — the dundubhi (‘ Striking salvation’s drum. 
Ambrosia’s alarm’ [Afajghima-Nikdyay i. 170 f., 
quoted in Psalms of the Sisters y p. 129]) and the 
bheriy mutihgay sankhay pajmvtty and dendima 
{DialogueSy i. 89), the third and fourth of these 
five being the chank (shell) and a kind of horn. 
Concerning the chank, which is also a species of 
horn, another parable is told {Dialogues y ii. 361). 
Here again the fivefold adjectival formula is used 
to describe the charm of its sounds. 

More material of this kind might be extracted 
by a thorough sifting of the early, the middle, 
and the later or mediaeval strata of the Buddhist 
literature. Here let it suffice to name one more 
feature that is suggestive, namely, the reference to 
all congress work concerned with canonical (but 
unwritten) texts, or records, os ‘ singing- together ’ 
or ‘ singdng-tlirough ’ — sah^iti {Vtnat/a Texts, iii. 
[ — SB£ XX. (1885)] 372 f.). A similar idiom is 
used for the procedure observed by contemporary 
Brahmans when meeting to go oyer their mantras 
{Majjhima-Nikdya, ii. 170). It is fairly evident 
that, in the ab^nce of written documents, the 
time-honoured Indian custom of intoning or chant- 
ing the meimfrialized runes was adopts by the 
il«nian Buddhists. Cf. art. Hymns (Buddhist). 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

MUSIC (Celtic).-*!. Musical instruments.— 
Little is known of the music of the ancient Celts, 


as the classical references to it are^ew and casual, 
and native evidence is lacking save in the case of 
the Irish texts, which cannot m taken as decisive 
for the earlier period. Some classical authors refer 
to the trumpet {carnon. earnux),^ It was used to 
summon assemblies and also in battle, especially in 
the charge and as loud and clamorous accompani- 
ment of the war-cries for which the Celts were 
famous.* The pipe of the trumpet was made of 
lead, and the bell was in the form of an animal, 
according to contemporary accounts. Archieologi- 
cal research has discovert several trumpets of the 
bronze or early iron age. These are made of cast 
bronze, or of tul)es of sheet-metal riveted together. 
Some are of very fine workmanship, and one of the 
early iron age (late Celtic period) found in Ireland 
has its ilisk extremity ornamented in hammered 
work. These trumpets are of two varietie.s— with 
the mouth -piece at one end or at the side. Straight 
cylinders have also been found, evidently parts of 
some larger instrument.* The Celtic trumpet is 
figured Edso on Roman monuments.^ Homs are 
referred to by classical writers as used both in war 
and by swineherds to call together the swine.® 
These as well a.s pipes and reeds of different kinds 
are also mentioned in Irish texts, and bone flutes 
have been discovered in Thor’s Cave, Staffordshire.® 

• The Oourtnhip of Ferb ' species of Beven cornaxre (horn 
playerb) with coma of gold and silver. These, however, nia> 
have been the trumpets already referred to. Instruments of 
ox-hom were also in use. 

An Irish poem of the 11th cent, on the fair of 
Carman mention.^ pipes, and these are probably a 
form of the bagpipe, a.s the plural name pipai is 
still used in Ireland, as in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, for this in.struraent. The Iiish form differs 
in some particula^^^om the Scots ; its scale is 
more complete anffTull, while the reeds are softer. 
While the bagpipe has become the characteristic 
Highland instrument, it has ousted the harp at 
one time so popular. 

The harp or lyre (c A roffa, Ir. cruith, crof[ = Welsh 
erwth, a fiddle]) was used by the bards of €raul as 
an accom^niment to their <liants, and is figured 
on Gauli^ coins.'’^ It was common also to Irish, 
Welsh, and Highland music, and is frequently 
referred to in the Irish texts. In early times its 
power over the mind of men was the subject of a 
myth which recurs constantly in Irish story. The 
reference is first to the harp of the god Dagda, one 
of the Tuatha Dc Danonn (see Celts, § V.), 

With it he played ‘ the three muiiical feaU which give distinc- 
tion to a harper, vw., the Suantraighe, the Gentraighe, and the 
Goltraighe. He played them the Ooltraighe until their women 
and youths cried tears. He placed them the Oentraijjhe until 
their women and youths burst into laughter. He placed them 
the Suantraighe until the entire host fell asleep.’ Before this 
the harp is said to have come itself from the wall to its owner, 
killing nine persons on its way 8 

The number of strings on the harp varied. The 
so-called Brian Boru’s harp in Trinity College, 
Dublin, must have had thirty strings. Others had 
eight. But in some early texts reference i-^ made 
to three-stringed harps, and in a story of Fioim in 
the Agallamh na Senurach to each string is attri- 
buted one of the powers of Dagda’s harp.® In a story 

1 Polybius, ii. 29 ; Diod. Sic. v. 80 ; Eustathius, ad /had. 
xiv. 219 ; Lucan, t 481 f. 

s Caear, de Belt. Galt. viii. 20 ; Died. Sic. toe. eit. ; Polyb. 
too, cit. 

* R. Munro, Pre-hiotorie Seottand, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 201 f ; 
J. Ronully Allen, Ccltio Art tn Pagan and Chrutuin Ttmeii, 
London, 1904, p. 118; Guido to the Anttguitioo of the Bronze 
Ago, BritUh Ifusrum, do. 1904, pp. 28, SO; R O’Curry, On the 
Mannort and Customs of ths A nctont Irish, do. 1873, iii. 341 ff. 

*8. Reinach, JtA xiii. [1889] 820; O. Dottin, Manust pour 
sSTvir d Vftude do I'antiquiU ceUxque, Paris, 1906, p. 217. 

» Polyb. ii. 29, xii. 4. 

♦ O’Curry, pp, 806, 818, 826 f. ; Romilly Allen, p. 118. 

Diod. Sio. V. SI. 2 ; Arom. Marc. xv. 9. 8 ; O. Julliaii, 
Roeksrchss sur la religion gauloi so, Bordeaux, 19()8, p. 68. 

8 ‘ Battle of Magh lUirei^,’ Harleian MSS, cited in O’Curry, 
iii 214. 

9 O’Curry. Hi. 223. 
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in the Book ofrLeiiister (Dublin, 1880) this three- 
stringed harp is called a timpan^ and elsewhere 
the tirnpan is differentiated from the cruit^ or harp - 
it appears to have been played with a bow or wane 
with liair. It may, therefore, have been a species 
of violin or fiddle, and separate references to a 
stringed instrument of the violin type exist.* 

The origin of the harp is the subject of an Irish myth. A 
woman walking on the sea-shore saw the skeleton of a whale. 
The wind striking on the sinews made a pleasing sound, and, 
listening to its murmur, she fell asleep. In this position her 
hushana found her, and, perceiving that the sound had caused 
her to sleep, be made a framework of wood, put strings from 
the whale’s sinews on it, and so made the first harp.^ 

Bells of the bronze age have been found in Ire- 
land. They are spherical or pear-shaped, and con- 
tain loose clappers of metal or stone, producing a 
feeble sound. These may have been the kind of 
bells which were hung on valuable cows and on 
horses.* Gongs are also mentioned — the plate 
of silver over Conchobar’s bed struck by him with 
a wand when he desired silence.* 

An instrument to which most soothing j)0wer8 
are ascribed is mentioned in many texts — the musi- 
cal branch, or craebh ciUiil, carried by poets and 
kings. This O’Curry conjectures to have been a 
branch or toIo on which a cluster of bells was sus- 
pended.® when shaken, it caused all to be silent ; 
m other words, it was a signal for silence. But in 
some cases mythical qualities are ascribed to the 
branch. Cormac Mac Art’s branch of golden apples 
produced the sweetest music and dis]>elled sorrow. 

* Sweeter than the world’s music was the music which the 
apples produced ; and all the wounded and sick men of the 
earth would go to sleep and repose with the music, and no 
sorrow or depression could rest uMn the i^rson who heard it.'« 

In tales about the Irish Elysium reference is 
often made to trees growing tnere which produce 
marvellous music, causing &»^vion to those who 
hear it. These trees are differed; from the instru- 
ment called crann ciiiilt or ‘musical tree,’ which 
O’Curry describes as a generic name for any kind 
of musical instrument— harp, tirnpan, or tube.’ 

Special names were given to the players upon 
these various instruments, the name being talcen 
from that of the in^crument itself — e.g., pipaire, 

* piper ’ ; cruitire, ‘ harpist,’ 

2. Songs and chants. — The bards of the ancient 
Celts, frequently referred to by classical writers 
and corresponding to those of the Irish and Welsh 
Celts,® composed poems of various kinds — epic, 
satiric, panegyric. Some of these were improvised 
and were sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. 
Glimpses of these bards, attached to the train of 
chiefs or great men, and singing their praises or 
those of their guests on festive occasions, are 
found in classical sources.* They sang also of the 
heroic deeds of the past and of great warriors.*® 
They were doubtless also the composers of the 
battle-hymns which warriors sang before or after 
battle while they beat their arms in rhytlimic 
cadence or danced. These may have been invoca- 
tions of the gods, or traditional warrior-songs, or 
even spells to ensure divine help.** Individual 
warriors sometimes improvised theiS* own songs. 
Chants were also sung by the priestesses of tne 
Isle of Sena in order to raise storms.** Traces of 
1 (yCurry, 111. 881, 868, 866 ; cf. 328 f. 

a Traruaetioni of the Oasianic Society, Dublio, 1864-61, v. 
96f. 

» Guide, p. 28 ; O’Ourry, iii. 328. 

* * ConrUhip of Emer,' O’Ourry, ill. 816. 

»ili. 814 f. 

« W. O. E. Windisoh and W. Stokes, Iriache Texts, Lsipzig, 
1880-1909, lU. 211 f. ; O’Ourry, iU. 817. 

7 J. A. MacOuIloch, Religion of the Ancient Cette, Edinburgh. 
1911, p. 380 ; evOurnr, iii. m. 

8 (X 0. Jullian, *De la litt4ratare po4tique des Oaulois,' RA 

xl. [1902J804f. \ 

* Appian, Hist. Rom. iv. 12 ; Athensus, iv. 87, vi. 49. 

14 Lucan, I. 447 f. ; Diod. 8i& v. 81. 2 ; Amm. Marc. xv. 9. 8. 

11 Appian, CeUiea, 8 ; Livy, x. 26, xxl. 28, xxiii. 24, xxxviii, 

17 : I^lyb. ill. 44 : Mod. Sic. v. 29. 4. 

19 Pomp. Mela, iii. 6. 


archaic hymns, doubtless of the order of spells, are 
found in Irish texts, and Iri^h druids used incanta- 
tions for their magical actions. Of the words ot 
the hymns or chants of the continental Celts no 
trace now remains. See Bauds, Charms and 
Amulets (Celtic), Hymns (Celtic), Magic (Celtic/. 

X The love of the Celtic peoples for music is 
reflected in well-nigh every old legend and tale, and 
is a well-known charactenstio, while the peculiarly 
intense emotional effects produced on tne people 
by their own songs or instrumental mnsio are very 
striking, and are felt by those who have even the 
slightest strain of Celtic ancestry. Nowhere is this 
love of music better seen than in the tales of the 
Celtic Elysium — aland where music, sweet, delight- 
ful, and soothing, is constantly resounding. Not 
only do the birds on the trees sing most ravi^ingly, 
but there are trees themselves which produce 
music, like the silver tree with musical branches in 
the story of Ciichulamn’s sickness.* ‘There is 
nothing rough or harsh, but sweet music striking 
on the ear,’ says the mysterious visitant in the 
story of Bran. Even its stones are musical. There 
is a stone ‘ from which arise a hundred strains ’ ; 
it is not sad music, but it ‘ swells with choruses of 
hundreds.’ * ‘ Harpers shall delight you with their 
sweet music,’ says the maiden who w'ould lure 
Oisin to the Land of Youth.* Mider describes 
Elysium to Etain as ‘ the wonderland where reigns 
sweet-blended song.** Its inhabitants ‘hear the 
noble music of the Hd' says Loe^ire MacCrim- 
thainn after his somurn there.® The same idea 
recurs in later Celtic fairy-lore. The belated 
traveller passing by fairy -mound or fairy -haunted 
spot, hears the most ravishing music. All this is 
tne expression of a racial love of music, passionate 
and satisfying. 

The love of the pagan Celts for music remained 
when they became Christian. This is home wit- 
ness to by the hymns composed by early Celtic 
saints * and by ecclesiastical music, and also by the 
secular music — vocal and instrumental, as well as 
dance music — so prominent in the social life of all 
Celtic regions. Of late years in Wales, the W. 
Highlands, and Ireland there has been a 
re^val and development of the native music. This 
is a popular movement and already haa been pro- 
ductive of interesting results. 

Litsxaturb.— Thifl if mentioned throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MUSIC (Chinese).— It is uuestionable whether 
any nation has had a higher idea of the importance 
and power of music than the Chinese. Its mysteri- 
ous mfluence has been a theme of their writers 
througli all the ages, for the art of producing 
harmonions sounds which move the* human heart 
has been known in China since the remotest 
antiquity. Its discovery is attributed to the 
Emperor Fu Hsi (2852 B.C.), the invention of the 
lute being ascribed to him. Doubtless, however, 
the Chinese not only brought their own music with 
them into China, but found the aborigines possessed 
of a system, and possibly the two were amalga- 
mated. 

At first en^rors had their different systems 
until Huang Ti, the Yellow Em[)eror (2697 B.C.), 
introduced order ; a note was fixed for the base 
note, sounds had names given to them, etc., and 
mnsio was considered to be the key to good 
government. Succeeding emperors followecT his 
system. Hymns were composed by these rulers, 
and the Great Shun (2266 B.C.) composed a piece 
I Ineehe Texte, I. 206 f. 

• K, Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of Brcm, London, 1896, L 

Iff. ^ . 

• TVaneactione Oetianie Society, iv. 284 f. 

• Ir. Texts, i. 118 f. 

• 8. H. evOrody, Silva Oadelica, I..ondon, 1892, 11. 290 f. 

• See Htmks (Irish Christian). 
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entitled ‘ Ta Shao,’ which ia generally believed to 
have exercised such a wonderful effect on Confucius, 
1600 years after, as to make him lose the taste of 
his H)od for three months. It was ‘perfect in 
nmlody and sentimtAit,’ while the martial music, 
‘The Great War-Music’ of King Wu (i.e. ‘The 
Warrior,’ 1122 B.C.), though perfect, did not meet 
with the Sage’s approval.^ The Master again was 
(leAghted on visiting the City of Wu {i.e. ‘The 
Martial City’) to find that, notwithstanding its 
position, favourable for military operations, the 
people had been converted from a delight in 
military pursuits to a love of stringed instruments 
and singing.* 

Some of the reforms which Confucius instituted 
were in connexion with music.* He declared that 
it is not the sounds produced by instruments alone 
that constitute music.* As to the playing, he said 
that the parts should sound togetlier at the com- 
mencement. Then ‘ as it proceeds they shouhl be 
in harmony, severally distinct and flowing without 
break, and thus on to the conclusion.’* The 
Master himself both sang and played. 

Mencius endorses the dictum of the ancients that 
music, if rightly employed, is conducive to good 
government.^ 

‘ In inuMir of the (^rendeHt style there ia the same hermony 
t hat prevails between heaven and earth.' 7 * Music is an e<‘ho of 
the hamiony between heaven and earth/ and 'has its origin 
from heaven.’** 'Thefervenc> of lienevolence, the exactness of 
I i.'hteousness, the clearness of knowleilge, and the firmness of 
iiinintenance, must all have their depth manifestod in music.'® 
In the Book of Poetry it is sahl : ‘The dancers 
move with their flute.s to the notes of the organ 
and drum.’^° This refers tx> the sacrifice to the 
..ncestors some centuries before the Christian era. 
I’lie dancing, of which there were six kind.s, was 
not what in the Wc..st is understiKsl by that term, 
l)ut grave evolutions and posturing intended to 
diow veneration and resi>ect. 

Tlie pertorinance of this litual music at the 
Chinese imperial court and at religious ceremonies 
"Uch as those already mentioned, and those of wor- 
diip to heaven and earth, to the sun and moon, and 
fo Confucius, have l>een kept up until recently 
during all the centuries that have elap8e<l since the 
early Chinese liistoric periods. These ceremonies 
are much alike. Music of a solemn character 
accompanie.s the worship, the ofleriugs made, and 
tlie hymns sung. 

Confucius spoke of ‘ music that has no sound.’ “ 
'rills is not the Chinese equi\alent of ‘songs 
v\itliout words,’ but it is deep and silent virtue, 
rims it will l>e seen that music with these Chinese 
-ages connoted more than the simple wonl ‘ music’ 
in Cnglisli. 

The su[)erior man, so the Master said, must take 
musii* and apjdy it : ‘to act and to give and receive 
pleasure from what you do is music. ’ No wonder 
that some of this music is said to have ‘embraced 
every admirable ouality.’’* ‘The sages found 
j leasnre’ in it ‘ ana (.saw that) it could be used to 
make the hearts of the people gooil.’ ** The airs of 
the Shnnq were conducive to ‘ decision in the con- 
duct of atfairs,’ i.e. ‘ bravery’ ; the airs of the Khi 
prikluced ‘ a spirit of righteousne-s ’ in giving * place 
to otliers’ even at a loss.'® ‘ Where there is niusio 
there is ioy.’ 

But tnis ancient music has perished, leaving 
abstruse, obs<*ure theories ill understood. The 
execrated Tsui Shi Hwang Ti (‘200 n.c.), the 
builder of the Great Wall and the destroyer of the 
1 Kt'e J. Legge, ChintM Ckuuics, Hongkong, 1801-78, i. 3, 28, 

Ib p. 183. 3 Ib. p. 86. 4 Ib. p. 185. 

p. 27. ^ «/6.ii.'261f. 

7 J. Legge, 'The Likt,’ SBK xxvlii.fOxfoi-d, ISS.*!) 90. 

p. 100. » Clattics^ ll. Ij^f., not«. 

10 Ib. Iv. 397 ; see also pp. 873, 687, 631. 
n Ugge, * Th« Liki/ p. hft. la Ib. p. 276. 

13 Ib. p. 100. U Ib. p. 107. 

13 Ib. p. i:«<' Ib. p. 112. 
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literati, was also the tyrant at ^Mlo.sc mandate 
music books and instiuments perished, leaving 
scarcely a remembrance behind them. As with 
the classics, however, ancient literature and 
instruments again saw the light of day, being 
rescued from hiding - places. Notw ithstanding 
this, though attempts have also been made to 
revive the gloiics of ancii-nt music’s ‘golden 
tongue,’ the music of the Chinese sages remains 
practically unknown, though some pieces are 
supposed to represent it. 

lliraes have also radically changed even with 
such a conservative people as the Cdiinese, and the 
professional musician is not now highly lespectcd. 
Music, which Confucius considered as completing 
a man’s education,' is entirely neglected as a part 
of a scholar’s course, and is not studied seriously. 
Some of the educated are able to play the flute, 
the cA'm, and a few other instruments, while 
the common pwple delight in the banging of the 
sonorous bo<jming gong, the rattling drum, the 
shrieking clarionet, and the screeching violin. 
Music always accompanies marriage, funeral, and 
leligious processions. 

The music of China has not been appreciated by 
the foreigner, who has considered it monotonou'-, 
noisy, and disagreeable. It has l>een much mis- 
represented and misunderstood, but tliere are indi- 
cation.s that ‘ her strange, weird, almost ghostly 
music is winning its way to an appreciation it is 
worthy of.’* There are many excellent Chinese 
melodies. Tlie instnictions as to playing the 
scholar’s lute far surpass in delicacy and refine- 
ment anything in the \Vest. 

The emi>eror Hwang Ti is said to have been tlie 
inventor of the series of twelve bamboo 

tubes, each tube F<^’|(fesenting a semitone, >o that 
the tw'clve tiil>es render the twelve chromatic 
semitonen of the octave. The emperor sent to 
Baotria for the bamboos, as there, m ‘ the Valley 
of Bamlxios,’ they glow of a regular thickne-^-. 
The hollow’ piece between two joints, or 
was taken, and the note whu^i one of the tubes 
pmiiiced was selected as the base or tonic. Similar 
tubes of dift'erent lengths were used for the otlier 
notes of their chromatic scale, nearly identical with 
ours. Several accounts more or less fanta.stic are 
given as to why tlli^ division into twelve semitone.s 
was employed, -uch a.s the singing of birds, rolling 
waves, and voices of men and women of a wild 
tribe, etc. These tube.s have each a name, and 
they are supposed to be connected with the cliial- 
istic system of Chinese philosophy, half of them 
lieing elassilied under the ynng^ or male principle, 
and the rest under the yin, or female. ’I'he 
dirt'erent Cliinese montlis and hours were also 
assigned to these tulies. There is an absence of 
temj>ering in Chinese music, so that tooui Western 
ears some of the Chinese intervals sound too sharp 
or too flat. 

•Their 9cale heing theoretically correct is too perfect for 
pra<*tice.’ * 

It is this as well as the general absence of piano 
efl'ects and giadalions of sound, there l>eing no 
crescendos, legatos, etc., that makes (diine-e 
music often so discordant to the foreigner, and 
the high pitch increases its unpleasing nature. 

Though theoi etically there is this chiomatic 
scale approximating to that in the We.st, a penta- 
tonic scale is in use. The five planets weie looked 
on as the bases of the five note-. At one time 
(1 100 B.C.), however, a hejytatonic seale was de- 
veloped by the addition of two more notes u* the 
tiveji It then comsisted of five full tone- w ith two 

1 Legg^, i. 75. 

*8. Pollard, ‘ Inf.anticido in China, ’ in Christian Woiuf, 
28lh Aug. 1913. 

3 W. K. SooUiitl, 'Chinese >^ir/ etc., tn ChtMse Reconhi, 
xxi. 222. 
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semitones, but* even then the Chinese ^anuit was 
not identical with ours. 

This lasted till the time of Kublai Khan (A.D. 
1280), when the Mongols who then conquered 
China brought a new scale and notation, which, 
with a slight modification, lasted the century of 
Mongol rule. The native Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) excluded the half-tones. The late Manchu 
dynasty (1644-1912) again made some slight altera- 
tions. Now, thougli theoretically there is a 
chromatic scale approximating to that in the West, 
the Chinese are content with a pentatonic* scale, 
having dropped the two half-tones to which most 
of them have never taken kindly. At the saino 
time, they are further content with fouiteeii 
sounds, their music being generall^’^conliiied within 
these narrow limits. 

As to the notation, there is no stave, the charac- 
ters representing the notes bein^ written in vertical 
columns in the same way as in books. To dis- 
tinf^iiish between a grave and an acute note, a 
little addition is sometimes made to the character 
standing for the higher note. In fact, Chinese 
solmization is imperfect. The musical notation is 
of such a character that to know exactly how a 
piece should be played a Chinese musician first 
requires to hear it played. For some instruments 
the notation is of a most complex character, con- 
taining the fullest directions as to the mode of 
playing, but generally the Chinese characters 
simply show that a certain sound is to be j)roduce<l, 
in whicli of the two octaves often bein<^ iinindicated. 
Further, it is simply a note, no indication of its 
length being given, though signs or dots to the 
riglit are occasionally inserted in manuscripts to 
indicate a longer holding that note. Nor are 
rests ordinarily shown, nor tlVfe, etc., except that 
a space between two notes ina 3 ’’ mean either a rest 
or the end of a \erse. Emphasis may be sliown by 
a note being written largei. 

Time and measures aie thus not always indicated. 
Four'^ime is the only time known scientifically, 
but others are hea'rd in practice. The drum or 
castanets are the instruments which give the time 
in a bantl, and on no account is the one or other 
left out in an orche.stia. The pentatonic scale is 
closely adhered to, whence no sharps, flats, or 
naturals are found. 

‘The Chinese wule may be said to be neither major nor 
minor, but to partK’ij>atc of the two. Chinese melodies are not 
majestic, martial, sprightly, entrancing, a-^ our mu.sic in the 
major mode ; and the> la< k the softne.ss, the tenderness, the 
plaintue sadness of our minor airs.’i 

But this is true of Cliinese music played by the 
Chine.se on their own instruments. When trans- 
ferred to oui notation and pla^'ed on our instru- 
ments, the niehjdie.s may be ile.scribcd as major. 

Chinese vocal music is most disagreeable to 
European ears, as the Chinese do not sing in a 
natural voice. 

‘ The sounds seem to proceed from the nose ; the tongue, the 
teeth, and the lips hav e very little to do^except for the enuncia- 
lion of some labial words.' 

The voix de tite is generally used. The singing 
is in unison, no parts being known, though there 
is an ancient book containing the rudiments of 
harmony. The guitar is usually the accompanying 
instrument. A kind of recitative is usetf in the 
theatre. Chords, counter|)oint, etc., are unknown. 
On some instruments two strings are played simul- 
taneously. In clianting in Buddhist temples each 
priest sings in the key best suited for him. Indian 
music was introducea by the Buddhists. 

As Chinese music may be divided into ritual (or 
sacred) and jwpular, so the instruments mav be 
similarly divided — the former of a complicated 
structure, and the latter of a common form. The 

1 .T. A. van Aalut, Chinene Mugxc, p. 22; cf. Mrs. T. Richard, 
‘( -’hiiieMe Music,' in Chineue Recorder, xxi. 339 f. 

- 1 an Aalst, p. 24. 


spiiitiial principle of music bciu'^ derived from 
heaven, the materials of which tlie instrument^ 
are made are earth-derived, and, as there were 
eight symbols (of Fu Hsi) which expres.s all changc> 
in the universe, the inaterials-from which musical 
instruments are made are likewise eight. Tli^se 
are stone, metal, silk, bamboo, wood, skin, gourd, 
and earth, and are supposed to corresponcl with 
certain points of the compass and seasons of Che 
3 'ear. 

Stone chimes were held in high esteem, and 
there was also the ‘single .sonorous stone.’ ^ The 
stone chimes are used only in court and religions 
ceremonies. Tliere are two stone flute.s. A conch 
shell is used by soldiers, watchmen, etc. 

Under metal are cla.ssed bells, gongs, bell-chimes 
and gong-chimes, cymbals, and trumpets ; and 
the la-pa is a trumpet with sliding tube. 

Under silk are the cKin (lute with seven strings) 
and the^e (which has now' 25 strings). The latter 
is supposed to have a compass of five octaves. The 
four strings of the jr/i-zi'd, or balloon guitar, repre- 
sent the four seasons. It often accomptanies the 
flute, and is the instrument u.sed by the blind 
singing-girl.s, who ply through the streets at night 
with their duennas, ready for hire. Others aNo 
use it. The snn-hsien, or thiee-stringed guitar, 
is a favourite instrument of ballad singers. The 
ymkcKin, or moon-guitar of four string*^, is /iKo 
used to accompany Iwillads and song.s. Theie aie 
one or tw'o varieties of violin.s — one with four 
strings and one (the rebeck) w'ith two. In botli of 
these instruments the bow strings pass lx?tw eon 
the violin strings, so that the player has not only 
to play the correct note, but must take care that 
he does not produce a wrong one by the bow stiing 
grating against wrong strings. The foreign liai p- 
Mchord, as it is called, is something like a zither, 
but ha.s sixteen sets of line w ires with two bridge'*. 

Under bamboo are included a Pandean pipe, 
used only in ritual music, and several kinds of 
flutes, tlie clarionet, etc. 

Wood is employed in castanets, the wooden fish 
used by piiests, and one or two curiously-sliaped 
instruments. 

Diflerent kinds of drums account for the use of 
skin. 

The sh/fjq ]ia.s the w ind-cliest sometimes made of 
gourd. Tlie tubes wdiich ri.se from tlie clie.st arc 
reeded a.s in a harmonium, and are said to have 
given the idea for the construction of tliat in- 
strument. It is iisetl in the worsliip of Confucius, 
and IS the most perfect of all Chinese musical 
instruments. In /act, it is nearly perfect — sweet 
in tone and delicate in constniction. 

‘The principles enil>odied in It are substantially the same as 
those of our ^rand or^^ns. . . . Kratzenstein, an orKan-builder 
of St. Petersburif, having bec'oine the {> 08 teMor of a fhfng, 
conceived the Idea of applying the principle to organ-stoiw 

An ocarina wcw made of baked clay or porcelain. 

Some of these instruments are most ancient in 
their origin. 

The Chinese, as a rule, do not appreciate Western 
music, tliongli, when taught, they play the har- 
monium well, and the Christians enjoy singing in 
church and scthool. The Chinese voice can he 
made to do almost anything if taken early enough 
and properly trained. Tlie present writer has 
heard foreign music most beautifully rendered by 
German- trained Chinese. 

Litbratcrr.—- J. A. van Aalst, Chinecc Muete, China I.M. 
Ouftoms, 11 Special Series, no. 6, Shanghai, 1884; E. Faber, 

' Chinese Theory of Music,’ in China lievu^v, i. (Hongkong, 
1873-74] 824 ff., 384 flf., ii. [1874-76] 47 ff. ; see also China Uerieu', 
«. 267, V. (187&-77] 142, xiii. 11884-86] 402, x . [1886-87] 64 ; Mrs 
Timothy Richard, ‘ Chinese Music,’ in Chineste Recorder ,xxi. 
[Shanghai, 1890] 305 ff., 839 ff. ; W. E. SootbUl. ib. p. Wni . ; 

1 van Aalst, p. 48. 

3 F. Warrington Eastlake, ‘The Chinese Reed Organ,* in 
China Review, xi, [1882] 86, quoted by van Aalst, p, 80 f. 
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MUSIC (Christian).—!. INTRODUCTORY. — t. 
Oririn. — All authoiities are agiced that the music 
of the early Church was of Ilebraic origin. It is 
known tliat the apostles, as Hebrews, engaged in 
prayer and praise in the Temple, and they would 
undoubtedly utilize the same clianta used there by 
the people in response to the Levitical choir. 

'the first record of Christian Avorsbip is that 
memorable hymn sung at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper : ‘ And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the mount of Olives’ 
(Mk 1426). 

It was the custom at the Pa.ssover Feast to sing 
certain of the ‘ Hallel of Egypt’ Psalms (Ps 113- 
118). The most prominent of these, Ps 114, ‘In 
exitu Israel,’ has oeen as.sociated ‘ throughout the 
ages ’ with the chant known as ‘ Tonus Peregrinus,’ 
which, leaving out intonation notes, may be shown 
as follows : 



In the Anglican Church tliis melody is likewise 
associated with the Communion serv ice — where it 
.is intoned to the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ at the close. 
The origin of this chant does not seem to have 
been traced, nor do we know the melodies to which 
t)ie hymn.s of the NT were set, i.e. the Magnificat 
(the ‘Hymn Evangelical’ of Isaac Williams), the 
song of Zacharias after the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, the Angels’ song at the birth of our 
Saviour — later exiianded into the ‘Gloria in ex- 
ceKis,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ — associated as they 
are with Christian worship from the earliest tiine.s. 

Music must have played an important part in 
eaily Christian worship, if ive judge by St. Paul’s 
leferences to it in his Epistles — written not very 
long after the Ascension of Christ— .since he re- 
[leatedly admonishes the adherents to sing and 
make melody in ‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs,’ while he seeks to regulate the order of 
worship in his Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Co 
1426), ^vhere he says: ‘When ye come together, 
each one hath a psalm.’ 

The liturgy of the Christian Church w as largely 
founded on the Jewish model, the olde.st form being 
the vigil celebration, which later was divided into 
Evening, Night, and Morning forms of service. 

The mode of Jewish worship, viz. the precentor 
singing the psalm as a solo, with the congregation 
joining in the refrain, or cnntvs rexponsorius, was 
copied by the early Christians, and was later 
hi^ily elaborated as regards the solo portions. 

Regarding the melodies used originally for the 
chanting of the Psalm little is known. In an 
illuminating article in Musical Times, January 
1914, A. M. Friedlander (a Jew) says ; 

* We do not know the musical Interpretation of the musical 
signs used in the Book of Psalms.' Wnat is known is that ’ for 
the cantillation of the Holy Iaw and Prophets' the latter 
differs widely from that used for the Pentateuch. The author 
proves that there is a strong similarity between (1) the Jewish 
system of accents fixing the modulations of the voice employed 
in the cantillations and the early European system of musical 
notation known as 'neums'; and also between (2) the cantilla- 
tions used for the^hanting of the Prophets * and the oldest 
music of the Catholic and Protestant Churches' — a 
particular instance being given in the melody known as the 
‘ Ambrosian Te Deum,' tne origin of which has hitherto been 
shroudtd in mastery. 

Hebrew origin has also been cljiiiued for the 


melodies which have come dowA to us as tlie 
‘Gregorian or Psalm tones,’ which were collei led 
and codilied by St. Ambrose in the 4th cent., ami 
again to some extent during the time of St. 
Gregory the Great (t 604) in his Anliphonarium, 
a cony of which he bad nailed to the altar ol 
St. Peter’s in Rome as a standard of reference. 
It was this system or collection of Church song 
that w'as introduced by St. Augustine into 
Britain in A.D. 597, when he founded the Augus- 
tine school of nm.sic at Canterbury. There is, 
how'ever, no definite proof of Hebrew origin, 
though circumstances certainly favour the idea 
that it is highly probable. 

The Jews themselves at the pre.sent time chant 
the Psalms, but, as mentioned above, cannot 
identify the ancient musical signs particularly 
associated with them. No doubt the early Clirist- 
ians may possibly have set the ancient melodies 
differently. These melodies would be brought by 
Christian converts to Rome, and during the era of 
persecution they would he sung in the catacombs. 
During that time of struggle we may expect the 
evolution only of the fittest.^ 

2. Early musical material available. — As regards 
the form of the inu.sic in use in the early Chn.stian 
era, it is sufficient to say that the song melodies oi 
cantillations were entirely dependent on, and .sub- 
ordinate to, the varying accent and metre of the 
text ; and, as Hebrew poetry is mostly constructed 
on a responsive ha-sis or in parallelisms, it is 
inferred that the Psalms were chanted antiphonally 
or as a solo with a limited congregational refrain. 
Thi.s responsive method passed on to the Chun h 
of Milan in the 4th cent, and to Rome shortly 
afterwards. As in Temple .service, the female 
voice was excluded?**^ 

Incidentally, the titles to some of the Psalms 
(Pa 22, etc.) indicate that they were sung to secular 
melodies. Tliis example of appropriating the best 
secular melodics is one that has been follow c<l 
throughout the ages. * 

Any knowledge of harmon^^at this time sceius 
to be entirely wanting, wdiile instrumental mu^^ic 
with the Hebrews seems to have been confined to 
selah interlude.**, or flourishes on trumpets, hand 
clappings, and sweeping chords on instruments ot 
the harp type. 

Such, then, together with the NT hymns and, 
in addition, the melodies composed by the early 
Christians themselves, seems to have l>een the 
iniLsical material available at this time. Thus the 
musical foundation of the early Church seems to 
have been decidedly Hebraic — although at the 
time Greek philosophy and Greek art were domi- 
nant, Greek influence lieing shown by the fact 
that the earliest liturgies are WTitten in Greek. 
Probably Greek melodies were also borrowed from 
the Greek metrical songs and adapted to the 
unmetrical Church Psalms, antiphons, prayers, 
responses, etc. ; the early Fathers, howeier, 
shunned the Greek instrumental accompaniment 
as being previously associated with pagan rites 
(see below, § XV'. ). 

We have sicken of the introduction to the 
Church of Milan of responsive or antiphonal 
methods of chanting from the East in the 4th 
century. At an earlier period (early ‘2nd cent.) 
Pliny (Ep. xevi. ‘de Christianis,’ 7) had mentioned 
that the Christians san^; ‘ by turn among them- 
selves,* while St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch in 
the 2nd cent., is also credited with* its introduction 
both by Amalarius {de Erclesiasticis Officios, iv. 7) 
and^y Socrates (vi. 8), who says : 

* Icrnatius . . . saw a vision of angels nining in alternate 
chants the Hoir Trinity.’ 


I See, further, J. Stainer. The Music of the Bible, new ed., 
London, 1914, pt. iv. 'Vocal Music of the Hebrews.’ 
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Philo describes the singing of the Jewish 
monastic sect of the Essenes (TherapeutiB). 

They used two choirs, * one of men, the other of women. . . . 
They then sing hymns to the praise of Qod, composed in 
different kinds of metre and verse, now with one mouth, now 
with antlphonal hymns and harmonics' {de Vita Contem- 
plativa, p. 484 f. [Mangey JX 

This method of singing alternately at the inter- 
val of an octave in pitch differed from the reek idea 
of antiphony, since in their case the method was 
simultaneous (and not alternate) and was termed 
‘ magadizing.' Since in the early Church the 
sexes were divided, the antiphonal response of 
women’s (or boys’) and men’s voices at the octave 
was quite a natural one. This method has recently 
been revived in High Anglican services. 

* Such a method is quite destructive of the genuine effect of 
antiphonal chanting, which ought to be equally balanced on 
each side of the choir ’ (Bumpus, Diet. 0 / EccUi. Terim, p. 28X 

It must be remembered that circumstance.s com- 
[lelled the singing to be in unison and unaccom- 
panied — certainly a crude and primitive method 
executed under trying conditions, though the 
situation would be lightened by the emulation 
which the division of the sexes would create. 
This method developed later on, as the congrega- 
tions were better organized and the antiphonal 
binging was led with a double choir. Anglican 
choirs to-day sing antiphonally in the Psalms, 
but not the congregation. This could he easily 
remedied. 

3. Orders of service.— By the middle of the 
4th cent, the growth of the power of priests had 
led to the concentration of the devotional offices in 
their own hands and to the formation of definite 
orders of service or liturgies, and in this matter 
the Churches of the East ki^yria and Egypt led 
the way. In the Eastern litm^^es of St. Mark and 
St. Janies we find that the people are allotted such 
resi>onses as * Amen,’ ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ And to thy 
spirit,’ the ‘Thrice Holy,’ and others. Players, 
readings, and chantetl sentences were delivered by 
the pflests or deacons and a choir of singers, the 
responses being rei^lered by the people, as above. 
The Council of Laodicea (341-381) allowed only 
appointed singers ‘ to sing from the book ’ ; this 
probably was intended to refer to the priest’s 
part or to sentences allotted to him. The consti- 
tute<l liturgy of the ordinary service was termed 
the ‘ Office.’ 

4. Other musical features.— Besides the Psalms 
and hymns other musical features arose. The 
‘ Psalm tones’ were sung, not in our scales, but in 
the primitive ‘ modes ’ of the time. Many of these 
did not end on the ‘final’ of the mode, since the 
idea of tonality or key was undevelojied, and, to 
obviate the inconclusive elfect, ‘antiphons,’ con- 
sisting of a verse from a Psalm and terminating on 
the final, were sung both before and after the 
Psalm. These antiphons varied with the season ; 
sometimes they were sung to the word ‘ Alleluia ’ 
(as originally found in the Psalms tlieraselves), and 
these ‘Alleluia’ chants taking a florid turn were 
named ‘tropes.’ The antiphon was known in the 
East in the 4th cent., and in the 5th cent, it was 
also inserted in the Communion service or Mass. 

The liturgy of the Mass was a matter of alow 
growth. On the ‘perpetual miracle’ of transub- 
stantiation the Roman Church built up an 
elaborate service, High Mass being musical 
throughout. The ordinary Mass includes introits, 
collects, epistles and lessons, graduals, tracts, 
gospels, offertories, communions and post-com- 
munions. In tlie High, or sung, Mass there follow 
in order the iiitroit (verse of a Psalm), ‘Kyxie,’ 
‘(Jloria in Excehis,’ tlie gradual (consisting of a 
Psalm verse sung to ancient plain song 011 the steps 
of the ambon) or an ‘Alleluia’ verse or a tract (a 
Psalm verse also set to ancient Clmrch song, sung 


slowly), and on certain festivals an animated 
antiphonal hymn termed a ‘sequence’ (see A. 
Riley, ‘Concerning Hymn Tunes and Sequences’ 
[Church Music Soc. Papers t 4 and 5], ch. viii.). 
The Confession of Faith, or ‘ i^Jredo,’ is sung next 
by the choir, and is followed by the often elaborate 
offertory (during theoflering), the ‘ Sanctus,’ ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ and ‘Agnus Dei’ (aRer the consecration), 
all sui^ by the choir. • 

II. The age of ueisonal Plain- 

song. — St. Ambrose, as has already been men- 
tioned, is credited with the codification of the 
plain chant melodics and their classification into 
four ‘ authentic modes,’ or scales, as most easily 
represented by the white notes only of the piano 
thus : 

Dorian D to D, or r to r. 

Phrygian . . . . E to E, or ?n to m. 

Lydian FtoF, or/to/. 

Mixo-Lydian . . . G to G, or « to f. 

Later St. Gregory (fA.D. 604), it is related, 
supplemented the labours of St. Ambrose, though 
history is not very definite on this point ; ' but he 
is credited with the extension, or the recognition 
of the extension, of the existing modes upwards 
thus : 

llypo-Dorian . . A to A, or f to /. 

Hypo-Phrygian . . . B to B, or i to f. 

Hypo-Lydian . . . 0 to C, or d to d. 

Hypo-nuxo>L 3 'dian . . D to D, or r to r. 

These were known as the four ‘ plagal modes.’ 

Antiphonal song is said to have ^en introduced 
into the Chinch of Rome by Pope Celestine I. 
(422-432). It was further encouraged by Leo 
the Great (440-461), who established a singing- 
school of plain cliant in Rome. 

Gevaert {La Mtlop^e antique) ascribes the 
‘compilation and composition of the liturgic 
songs’ to the Greek popes at the end of the 7th 
and the beginning of the 8th centuries. 

‘ The Antiphonanum Misearum received its definitive form 
between 682 and Tlf) ; the Antiphonanum Officii was already 
fixed under Pope Agathon (678-681).' Gevaert 8a>8 also that 
* the oldest chants are the simplest. . . The florid chants w ere 
of later intro<iuction, and wrere probably the contribution of the 
Greek and Syrian Churches ’ (Dickinson, p. 110 f.). 

No definite system of notation arose before the 
7th cent., and the monks had to refresh their 
memories of the traditional melodies by means of 
a series of scratches and dots termed ‘neunis.’ 
Singeis then, as later, took liberties with the 
melodies, so that musical knowledge of this jieriod 
is somewhat vague ; but, as every monastery 
became a singing-school, the knowledge of the 
Church song was spread abroad. The Milan and 
(xallican Churches had adopted other forms of the 
chant, but the Roman version with the aid of 
Charlemagne (768-814) prevaileii. In 790 two 
monks, taking with them the Gregorian Anti- 
phonaryy reached the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, with which ceitain monks of Irish 
nationality were prominently connected. St. Gall 
lienceforth became an important centre or music- 
school, and that Antiphonary y as the oldest MS 
extant, still exists. A facsimile was publishe<l by 
L. Lambillotte at Bnissels in 1867. 

The ‘ Gregorian or Psalm tones ’ consist of eight 
tones with various introductory notes or intona- 


First tone, 
first ending. 
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tions and endings, which, to<^ether witlf*-4he 
irregular ‘ Tonus Peregrinus ’ and ‘ Tonus Regius,’ 
make up some 46 chants in all. 

1 See Dickinspn, Music of Uu Westsm Churchy p. 107. 
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Various versions of the ‘ Psalm tones ’ existed in 
the Mechlin Office Books, the English Bamm 
Psalter, and the Roman and French Psalters ; and, 
the chant having degenerated throughout the ages, 
a reform and restor%tion movement was carried on 
tffrough the monks of Solesmes (who published 
their PaUographie musicale in 1889) and the 
Ceeilian Society. Pope Pius X. also decreed the 
restoration of the plain chant in an authorized 
form in 1903 and a^ain in 1912. The 'Psalm 
tones ’ are to be sung in unison as intended. They 
were originally unaccompanie<l from necessity ; 
there can, however, be no objection to judicious 
organ accompaniment, if congregational singing is 
intended, so long as it is in keeping with the mode 
and the spirit of the Psalm. 

Plain-song, or chants, broadly speaking, may be 
classified into (1) simple syllabic melodies, and (2) 
florid, or melismatic, song. 

It has also been classified into periods thus: (i.) 
the first six centuries A.D.; (ii.) the next seven or 
eight centuries. Its decline dates from the intro- 
duction of the organum in the 9th cent, and the 
develonnient of polyphony, and continued till (iii.) 
the deuased peiiod, from the 16th cent, to 1880; 
(iv.) its revival by the monks of Solesmes and the 
pope’s decrees of 1903 and 1912, the latter of which 
points out ‘that the entire congregation should 
take part in executing those poitions of the text 
which are assigned to the choir.’ 

Since the Roman Church has never really en- 
couraged congregational music, this is certainly a 
step in the right direction, and the result will be 
watched with interest. The step from concertized 
Masses sung only by the choir to the Office and 
Mass sung only in plain-song is, however, an 
extreme one. The strength of plain -song is its 
startling contrast to modern music as heard every- 
where around us. Its primitive or undeveloped 
sense of key, its vague rhythm essentially fitted 
for prose only (well-defined rhythm is absolutely 
necessary for unanimous and hearty congregational 
singing), its limited compa-ss, and its unharmonized 
or unaccompanied presentation are all useful as a 
means of contrast. But, when used to the entire, 
or almost entire, exclu.sion of ordinary fully- 
developed music, it becomes dreary in the extreme 
— its primitiveness becomes only too apparent. 

Plain-song in its best form is eminently fitted 
to the traditional congregational responses, and in 
the ‘Psalm tones’ for the chanting of the prose 
Psalms ; there are also some fine ancient hymn 
melodies which have survived the test of time and 
are found in many Hymnals. It should, however, 
be remembered that plain-song is essentially men’s 
song (i.e. of monastic origin), and fitted principally 
for male voices ; and to have the proper effect it 
must be rendered in unison by voices in which the 
male element preponderates. 

Litrraturb.— D. A. de Sola, T/ie Ancient Melodies of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1867 ; C. Engel. The 
Muiiic of the most Ancient Nations, do. 1864; A. M. Fried- 
l&nder, ‘Notes on Facts and Theories,' etc., in Musical Times, 
Jan. 1914 ; K. Weinmann, ffiet. of Church Musxc, New York, 
1910 (w ith bibliography) ; F. A. Gevaert, La Milop^e antique 
dans le chant de IVglise latine, Ghent, 1^6 ; J. B. Rebours, 
2'raiU de psaltique, Paris, 1907 ; G. Grove, Dictionary oj 
Music and Musicians, ed. J. A. Fnller-Maitland, Ix)ndon, 1904- 
10, s.vv. ‘ Ambrosian Chant,’ ‘ Gregorian Modes,’ ‘ Modes,’ * Plain 
Song,’ etc.; A Orammar of Plain Song (the Benedictines of 
Stanl)rook), do. 1906 ; F. Burgess, The Teaching and Accom- 
paniment of Plain Song, do. 1914, ‘ A Re> ised Gregorian 
Tonale,’ Musical Times, Aug. 1915; J. Stainer and H. B. Briggs, 
Manual of Plain Song, do. 1902 ; M. Springer, Art of Accom- 

g allying Plain Chant, New York, 1908 ; H. Grace, ‘ Plain- 
ong. Pros and Oons,’ Church Music Society Paper, London, 
1916 ; R. W. Tei^. Catholic Church Music, do. 1907 ; F. C. C. 
gF^rton, Handbook of Church Music; A Practical Guide to 
Plain Song of the Roman Mass, do. 1909 (with bibliography). 

3. The carol. — As one of the earliest forms of 
Church music, the carol merits separate attention. 


It was a fe.stal hymn designed for special occasion- 
and usually written in metrical form. Hymn^ 
were in use before Christ (see the Delphic Hymn 
to Apollo [‘280 B.C.] with melody in Musiced Times, 
June 1894 ; also Duncan, Story of the Carol, p. 9 f. ). 
Augustine gives an interesting definition of a liymn. 
The ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ or ‘Angels’ hymn,’^ has 
been termed the first carol of the Church. 

Clement, in the 1st cent., exhorted his brethren 
to keep in ‘ the first place tlie day of Christ’s birth ’ 
(Duncan, p. 10), and Telesphorus, Vushop of Rome, 
instituted in a.d. 129 the custom of singing Christ- 
mas carols, ordaining then the singing of the 
‘Angels’ hymn’ (ib. p. 11). Pmdentius (b. 348) 
is known as the first w'riter of carols, and St. 
Jerome testifies in the 5th cent, that carols were 
in use. Early example.s are the well-known ‘ Corde 
natus’ of Pmdentius and the 5th cent. ‘A solis 
ortus cardine ’ [ib. p. 17). Julian (Dirt, of Hymnol- 
ogy^f p. 207) states that many of the early Church 
lyrics in various forms partook of the character of 
the carol. Charlemagne encouraged the use of 
carols and hymns, and wmdemned the vulgar type 
of 8<jngs which had crept into the Churches. 

In the canons of yKlfric made in 957 priests are 
admonished to keep the song-books for the various 
services at hand. 

Minstrelsy at this time wa.s very popular, and 
with the preaching of the (’rusades in 1095 arose 
the Order of Troubadours and the Crusaders’ 
hymns. The rise of the miracle-play and pageant 
brought the carol ‘ Orientis partibus,’ the melody 
of which is preserved in our Hymnals, and from 
the 12th cent, onwards the carol is preserved to us 
in frequent quaint examples, some of which arc 
very popular in thpir refreshing and iinstilted 
melody. They taVs’^various forms, and composers 
like the English Marbeck and Byrd wrote them, 
while Bach harmonized specimens. 

In Duncan’s Story of the Carol an example of an 
early carol of the 11th cent., ‘Congaudeat turba 
fidefium,’ taken from the Swedish collection Pia' 
Cantiones (1582), is to be four^. 

Litbraturb. — E. Duncan, The Story of the Carol, London, 
1911 (with bibliography); J. Julian. Sacred f'aiols. Ancient 
and Modem, do. 1909; Grove, s.v. ‘Carol,’ J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, English Carols of the 15th Century, tendon, n.d , 
j. P. Migne, Dictfonnaire de Noels, Pans, 1867, H. J. L. J. 
Masse and C K. Scott, A Book of Old Caioh, Ijondon, 1907 , 
Cowley Carol Book, do. 1902. See also bibliography in Duncan. 

III. The rise op polyphony.—^ far Church 
song had been confined to melody. The first step 
away from this took the shape of orqanuin, or the 
oiganizingof a rigidly concui rent accompaniment 
of fifths or fourths on the organ, w hich was intro- 
ducetl into the Church about the 7th century. To 
modern ears this effect, taken by itself, would be 
extremely crude, but, sustaining a large Inxly of 
men’s voices singing in unison, would probabl}' be 
quite tolerable. 

This organ eflect was tried also by the choristers, 
and probably with more euphonious results. Later 
the experiment of voices singing a drone or station- 
ary bass, combined with previous eflorts, gave the 
necessary beginning in polyphony, or the art of 
harmoniously weaving the various voices together. 
Guido of Arezzo, in the 11th cent., wrote an account 
of the methods of organum, or diaphony, and ex- 
amples are given in the Miisica of Johannes Cotto 
(c. 1100). 

The introduction of other inteiwals besides those 
of the 5th and 4th, and more definite indications 
of time and rhythm come next in order, first in 
twro and then in three parts, until we come to the 
ccfiiposition of the early sacred motet, in w hich (a^ 
in all early monk-made music) the melody is put 
into the tenor part. 

'riie canon, or imitation by one voice of anothei 
voice part, and vocal interchange of the parts occur 
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in 13th cent, iniisic. This device became more and 
more artistically worked — indeecl, too much so for 
tlie unsympathetic ears of one John of Salisbury 
(1120-80), who complains that the congregation 
is depraved by listening to these ‘ enervating per- 
formances ’ in ‘ the re-doubling of notes, repetition 
of phnises, and clashing of voices’ (PolycraticuSy i. 
6). These devices of descant became more and more 
florid, so much so that Pope John XXII., in 1322, 
forbade all descant except the simple addition of 
octaves, fourths, and fifths, unless for special occa- 
sions. Musical composition at this time— i.e. from 
the 11th to the 15th cent. — was one long experiment. 
The conditions were anything but simple. The 
notation was the indefinite square note system used 
for plain-song ; bar-linos were wanting. Many 
different clefs were used, and composition was 
attacked mostly from the mathematical aspect, 
and became a tangled and abstruse contrapuntal 
puzzle. The scale itself was not understood, and 
ideas of interchange of key were strictly limited by 
the hexachord (or six note) arrangement. 

As already mentioned, the theme, often that of 
a secular song, was put in the tenor, and various 
j)arts were added in an artificial style. This tenor 
meloily arrangement was termed faux-h<mrdon^ 
‘false bass,’ since the effect of its being sung by 
high men’s voices was to make the lower voice s^nd 
out above the higher or bovs’ voices — a kind of in- 
verte<I or top-heavy effect being produced : 



as written the effect, 

(melody in black^||iotes). 

Of great historical interest is the famous rota 
‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ a four-part canon with a 
pes, or foundation, of two parts making six part 
harmony, written about 1226, in the handwriting 
of Joh^ of Fornsete at Reading Abbey. Between 
this and the compositions of John of Dunstable 
(t 1453) there is little worthy of note. Dunstable 
was well known on the Continent through his 
motets, and he seems to have lieen the first to 
attempt to practise independent part- writing with 
success. 

I. A capella masses and motets.— English Church 
composers were now pre-eminent from about 1530 to 
1561, after which Palestrina and the Italians came 
to the front. In the interval after Dunstable’s 
death the Flemings were pre-eminent through the 
Netherlanders Jean Okeghem (t 1513) and Josquin 
des Pr6s (1445-1521). Jo.squin des Pres was at this 
time the ‘idol of Europe,’^ his compositions being 
sung everywhere. They are now being revived 
(see John Ilullah, Hist, of Modern p. 49 f.). 

In the meantime a setting of the Passion music 
by Richard Davy, famous as the eailiest known 
(c. 1490-1504), is to l>e noted. ^ 

The three great English cathedral composers 
before the Reformation were Christopher Tye 
(1510-72), Robert Whyte (f 1574), and Thomas 
Tallis (t 1585). At this time the Mass music in 
England had grown to be very elaborate. The 
‘ Gregorian tones ’ were in common use before and 
after the Reformation, but the Reformers rightly 
aimed at making the words clear, and later John 
Marbeck (t 1585) was given the task of making plain 
settings of the Church service. English pre-Reforma- 
tion Church composers played an important part, 
but unfortunately most of their MS works are still 
locked up in college and university libraries (ape 
H. Davev, Hist, of English Music, London, 189^. 

The Church works of this period, we must re- 
member, are purely a capella, or unaccompanied. 
I'his a capella style reached its climax in Palestrina 


(1626-94), who clothed the learning of the Nether- 
lands school with spirituality and dignity. Pales- 
trina’s w'orks are written in noth (a) simple chordal 
style, and (5) the complicated polyphonic style of 
the period, which in its substai|ce is based on imita- 
tive work and lacks the defined periods of tfte 
simple secular style. His work was founded upon 
the Gregorian chant, and the Marcellus Mass is 
still a model of the more elaborate a capella sty<e. 
Palestrina overshadowed somewhat the fine works 
of his contemporaries, Willaert, the t>vo Gabrielis 
(Andrea and Giovanni), Vittoria, the tw'o Anerios 
(Felice and Giovanni - Francesco), Tallis, C. 
Goudimel ( f 1672), and others. For Palestrina see 
W. S. Rockstro, Hist, of Music, ch. vii. ; Hullah, jj. 
87 f. ; and G. Baiui, Memoirs of Palestrina, Rome, 
1828, Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1834 ; see also Grove, s.r. 

Adrian Willaert, though a Fleming, was chapel - 
master from 1527 to 1563 at St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Prompted by the existence of its two opposite 
music galleiies, he wrote compositions for double 
choir, thus pre.senting effects of contrast and 
climax. 

Out of emulation G. Gabrieli (1557-1612) wTote 
a twelve-part Psalm, asC. von Winterfeld .say.s, for 
‘ three choruses, one of deep voices, one of higher, 
and the third consisting of the four usual parts.’ 

* Like a tender fervent prayer be^ns the son^r in the deeper 
rhorus, “Ck)d be merciful. ..." Then the middle choir con- 
tinues with similar expression, “And cause his face to shine 
upon us." Tlie hijrher chorus strikes in with the words, “Th.it 
thy way may be known upon earth " In full voice the Htnaiti 
now resounds from all three choirs, “Thy saving health amonjf 
all nations " ' (Winterfeld, Johannes Gai>rxelx und $ein Zextalter, 
Berlin, 1834, ap. Dickinson, p. 170). 

The strong point of the best of this mediaeval un- 
accompanied Mass and motet music is its detached, 
exalted, and mystical air, as exemplified in Pale.s- 
trina. Its weax point is the lack oi the emotional 
interpretative element; this was left to the ceie- 
mony and ritual of the Church to suggest and foster. 
Nevertheless, it was this that led to its decay and 
disuse and the substitution of the newer style 
described below, § XII. 

After Palestrina the motet was cultivated by all 
grades of composers. The pre-Refoimation motets 
of the English comi>osers C. Tye, J. Taverner, J. 
Shepherd, R. Fairfax, W. Byrd, and D. Gibbons 
in pride of place stand next to those of Palestrina. 
In Italy itself the fine motets of T. L. Vittoria 
(1560-1608) were followed by the more mo<iein 
works of A. Scarlatti, L. Leo, F. Durante, and G. B. 
Pergolesi, in the latter half of the 17th cent., and 
these are still wortliy of study. The sceptre then 
passed to Germany, where the great Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach (1685-1760) reigned supreme, whose mag- 
nificent motets for double chorus, such as * Be not 
afraid,’ and ‘ Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,’ a-stonish 
and gratify the artist. Handel’s motets are also 
vei^ fine and uell worth reviving. 

TMie motets of Haydn and Mozart are really can- 
tatas. In England the motet was continued under 
the name of the ‘full anthem.’ S. Wesley’s 
motets are fine examples of the earlier style. In 
later times we have also worthy examples by 
Brahms, Hauptmann, Rheinberger, and Corneliu.s. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer’ is really an 
anthem. 

2. Passion music. — (a) We have already men- 
tioned the earliest example of Passion music — an 
English work by Davy. From the 4th cent, on- 
wards, the history of the Passion has been set 
forth in Holy Week in musical form. 

At first, after the Greek manner the events of 
the sacred Passion were disposed irr dialogue form 
and chanted and interspersed with choru^.*^?* 
arranged like those of yEschylus and Sophocles. 
An ancient plain chant named ‘ Cantus Passionis ’ 
has come down ^to us, but its origin and date aie 
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unknown. The subsequent manner was to divide 
the words spoken by (1) the narrator, (2) our Lord, 
and (3) the apostles, or chorus, among three priests 
or deacons, and each one had his own chant. 
This manner seems tp have prevailed generally till 
al^ut 1550 or 1670. The interesting Passion music 
of Richard Davv, who was organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxforu, in 1490, is according to St. 
Matthew, and for four voices ; it is not written in 
a plain-song, but in free early 16th cent, style. It 
was discovered in a MS choir-book at Eton College 
containing originally 66 motets and 28 magniticats. 
Davy composed also a ‘ Stabat Mater,’ motets, etc. 
This is a specimen of the pre-Reformation treasures 
still in existence, but as yet mostly neither tran- 
scribed nor reproduced in any form (Davey, p. 90). 

A Passion according to St. John conies next (t*. 
1660-70), and after that an early Protestant work 
is found in Keuchenthal’s Book (see Winterfeld, 
Der evangel ische Kxrchengtsang ^ Leipzig, 1843-47), 
publishea in 1573, in which there are short choruses 
for the people or crowd, and solilo(iuie8 in recita- 
tive form. Vittoria in 1685 wrote a similar work 
in artistic style ^hich, rendered by the {lontifical 
choir in Rome, has since remained a classic 
(drove, .9.V. ‘ Pas.sion Music’ ; Naumann, Hist, of 
Music ^ pp. 431, 478). 

(5) These works prepared the way for the 
Passion oratorios of H. Schiitz (1585-1672) and J. 
Sebastian! (1672), who introduced in them Protes- 
tant clioiale melodies, of R. Keiser (1673-1739), 
who introduced the sentimental element, and for 
tlie climax, the magnificent Passion oratorios of 
Bach, draun’s ‘ Der 'I'od Jesu,’ produced in 1755, 
Haydn’s ‘Seven Lost Words ’ (1785), Beethoven’s 
‘ Mount of Olives ’ (1803), Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ (1833), 
and many English w'orks dow'ii to tlie sincere and 
popular Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion ’ (1887), may be men- 
tioned. 

liiTKRATURK — C. E H. de Coussemaker, Draines Mur- 
du jnoven age, Kennes, 1860 ; see also literature below, 
f \I., and Dickinson, p 275 ff. 

3. The effect of the Reformation.— We now 

come to the movement wliich exerted marked 
influence on the course of Chuich music. We 
liaNc to remember tliat so far the music of the 
Church hatl lieen practically confined to the priests 
and the choir. The music-schools were in the 
hands of the priests, and no effort seems to have 
been made to train the lay element or congrega- 
tion, so that their part was limited practically to 
an occasionally ejaculated ‘Kyrie’ or ‘Amen’; 
the rest involved listening to complicated com- 
positions in the ixilynhonic stvle set to Latin 
words, and to the Psalms and tlie Ottice, also in 
Latin, as set to the ancient plain-song of the 
Church. The congregation was thus practically 
i'Miorcd. Hence the natural demand of the 
Itefoimers for simplicity and for a share in the 
worship (see Naumann, p. 429). 

IV. ENGLISH CATHEDRAL MUSIC.— The music 
of the Reformed ('hurch resolved itself into («) 
that performed by the choir, in England known as 
cathedral music, and (6) congregational responses, 
chorales, metrical Psalms, and hymns. 

Here it should be noted that the Reformation 
took a comparatively mild course in Englaml. 
Heiiry VIII. tlirew oft’ the pope’s authority in 1634. 
The dissolution of the monasteries began in 1536, 
some 600 monasteries and convents being destroyed. 
Previous to this every monastery and abbey had 
acted as a school of music or song-school for the 
training of the singing priests and boys. The 
choirs at this ^me of cathedrals, abbeys, universi- 
^e^* the Chapel Royal, and private chapels of 
large estates had been well supplied with Mass and 
motet music by Tallis, Tye, R. Whyte, Fairfax, 
Taverner, Shepherd, and others. In 1536 Church 


music and organ playing were reckoned among 
the eighty-four ‘faults and abuses of religion,’ 
and, despite the later publication of the Six 
Articles m which they were defended, enormous 
damage was done, innumerable MSS by pre- 
Reformation composers being destroyed. Choirs 
were dispersed and organs brolcen up. 

It is interesting to relate that Messrs. Novello 
are now, in their ‘Cathedral Series,’ publishing 
some of the best of the English pre-Reformation 
compositions which have survived, and so far had 
lain in oblivion. The boy king Edward VI. was 
w’on over to the cause of the Reformation, and 
reforms in doctrine and ritual were brought 
foiward. The Book of Common Prayer took the 
place of the Missal and Breviary. The Mass was 
abolished and the Communion Service as set 
forth in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. in 
1549 took its place. 

1. The Anglican service. — The order of the 
ordinary services was founded to some extent on 
the ancient Latin Office named the Hours, certain 
items being omitted. It contains the responses 
for the people, the canticles, the daily portion of 
the Psalms, and room for a hymn or anthem, and 
also the Litany, as compiled from the old litanie€ 
of the English Church and set as before to the old 
plain-song. The Communion Service was framed 
on the ancient use of the church of Sarum 
(Salisbury). 

The order is one which gives considerable lati- 
tude, since responses, creed, Psalms, and canticles 
may be said or sung. In a full choral or cathedral 
service these are all sung, the canticles (‘ Te Deum,’ 
etc.) being taken to anthem-like settings; other 
grades of service depend on taste and the capacity 
of the choir, the cp glides being chanted and the 
anthem ][)erhap8 omitted. The acknow lodged guide 
to the lull choral service is now' the CatlUdral 
Prayer Book (Novello and Co.). 

The first musical reform of the services of the 
Church w'as accompli‘«hed by John M{ybeck. 
In 1550 Mar beck ma<le a plaip one-part or unison 
setting (founded to some extent on Sarum use) of 
the various responses and liturgical j)ortion of the 
services, as well as of the canticles which were set 
to Gregorian chants ; the Psalter was not given. 
The Communion Service commenced with a verse 
from the Psalms as an mtroit, and the Command- 
ments, ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ ‘Credo,’ ‘ Sursum 
Corda,’ ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ ‘Pater Noster,’ 
and ‘ Aj^us Dei ’ followed. At the revision of the 
Prayer Book in 1552 the introit, ‘ Benedictus,' and 
‘Agnus Dei’ were excluded and the ‘Gloria’ put 
at the end. Marbeck's settings have certainly an 
Elizabethan ring about them, but they are devo- 
tional even if lacking in characterization. 

Litbraturk.— S. Royle Shore, ‘ The Choral Eucharist since 
the Reformation,’ The Cathedral Quarterly, April 1913 ; D. 
Slater, ‘Additional Notes on Communion Ser\ices between 
the Elizabethan and early Victorian Epochs,’ 16 ., July 1913. 

2. Choral settings of the Anglican Service. — (a) 

The first book of full choral settings of the Service 
was published by John Day in 1560. It contained 
settings of the ‘TeDeum’ — with the Ambrosian 
melodies in the tenor part — and a fine Communion 
Service by T. Caiiston (t 1569), also setting of the 
Litany, the Loid's Prayer to a chant, and vaiious 
anthems by Tallis and others. Tallis and Tye Initli 
embraced the Reformation. Tye, in obedience to 
the universal demand which set in for the metiical 
versions of everything, made a setting in 1553 of 
such a version of the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
tli^ he completed fourteen chapters in all. These 
w ere set in a kind of metrical anthem foim, dis- 
playing the usual fugal and canonic entries, but in 
simple and clear style. Some portions were after- 
wards arranged as Psalm tunes, such as the one 
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known aa Soi^thwark. Tye’s Service in Ci minor 
has recently been re-publislied. 

Previous to the Reformation Tallis (t 15S5), who 
wrote mostly in the Dorian mode, had composed 
his important five- and six -part motets and a 
Mass in F. His motet, or ‘ Song of Forty Parts,* 
written for eight choirs of five voices each, still 
remains a wonder of counterpoint. His anthems 
in Day’s Service-Book and others, his nine tunes 
in Parker’s Metrical Psalter of 1560, and his 
harmonization of the Church responses and Litany 
with melody in the tenor keep his name ever before 
us. It is well known that conCTegations sing, 
not the tenor plain-song in his festal res^nses, 
but naturally the upper soprano or added part. 
The original arrangement is suitable only for men 
communities (see also Barrett, Englis)i Church 
Composers, p. 23). 

Richard Farrant (t 1681) is known for his solid 
and solemn Services and anthems. His association 
with ‘Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake’ is 
doubted. N. Patrick, N. Strogers, R. Whyte, 
and W. Mundy (tc. 1691) are likewise well-known 
names of the pre- Reformation period. 

(6) Elizabethan and Stuart periods. — W. Byrd 
(t 1623), though a Romanist at heart and a com- 
poser of important compositions for the Roman 
Church, wrote anthems and Services for the 
Reformed Church. His anthem ‘Bow thine Ear* 
and the canon ‘ Non nobis domine ' preserve his 
renown. Other works of this pericxl were T. 
Morley’s (t c. 1604) fine Burial Service and T. 
Tomkins’ (t 1656) Service in C. The Services and 
anthems of Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), the lead- 
ing composer of this polyphonic period (and known 
as ‘the English Palestrina*), are masterpieces 
of their kind. His ‘ Hosaunrtl^ the Son of David’ 
is still a favourite, and an advance on the heavy 
style of Tallis and Bvrd (see also Barrett, p. 58). 

The Stuarts did little for English music, and 
cathedral choirs were much reduced at this time. 
Adriaij Batten (t 1673), who was about the first 
composer to use ba^-lines, is noted for his devo- 
tional full choral Communion Service. 

The historic Barnard’s Collection of Church 
MnsiCf quite a repository of this period, was pub- 
lished in 1561 in the usual parts. These parts 
were dissipated through the Civil Wars and were 
not got together again till 1863. 

The Puritan interregnum now intervened, and 
Parliament decreed that organs should be taken 
down and choral music books destroyed, as already 
mentioned. 

After the Restoration E. Lowe’s Short Direc- 
tions for the Performance of the Cathedral Ser- 
vice, published in 1661, and J. Clifi’ord’s Collection 
of Services and Anthems (S9S) and Chants were 
certainly needed (see Rockstro’s interesting account 
of the English school of the Restoration [ch. xv. 
p. 162]). The chants at this period for the Psalms 
and canticles were the ancient Gregqjian tones. 

One sign of the changed time* ia seen in the action of Charles 
II., who, ‘ tyred With >e grave and solemn way ’ of Tallis, ll>Td, 
and Gibbons, ‘ordered )e composers of his Chappell to add 
•Syinphonys etc. with Instruments to their Anthems ... to be 
done when he came to ye Chappell . . . after je French fan- 
tastkial light wa> ' (T Tudwa.v’s(t 1730] collection quoted from 
Bumpus, Iftgt. of Eng. Cathedral Music, p, 123). 

In order to meet the king’s tastes Pelham Hum- 
phreys (1647-74) was sent to France to acquire the 
prevailing Italian style. Humphreys introduced 
the declamatory recitative style and more dramatic 
feeling into his anthems, and they are still used. 
For Humphreys see Hiillah, p. 120 f. 

The early anthem was practically a motet — 
written in full chorus and more or less involved 
contrapuntal style — and the modern anthem may 
be said to date from about the time of Humphreys 
and Purcell, with the introduction of more dramatic 


feeling or necessary characterization of the emo- 
tions, solo (or ‘ verse ’) passages, and accompani- 
ments in the Italian style. 

The anthems and Services of J. Blow (1648-1708) 
are characterized by vigour, pathos, and freshness, 
and give evidence of a new element of imagination. 
These, with the melodious anthems by Michael 
Wise (t 1687) and the pathetic and expressive works 
of R. Langdon (t 1803), pave the way for Heary 
Purcell (1658-95), the premier genius of English 
cathedral music. By this time the cathedral 
establishments had been ful^ restored after the 
Commonwealth. Purcell’s Church w'orks com- 
prise 3 Services, 32 anthems, and 20 interesting 
anthems with orchestral accompaniment. The last, 
written for the Chapel Royal, are mostly verse 
anthems, i.e. intended for solo voices with short 
refrains for chorus and with introductions and 
interludes for the stringed instruments. They are 
characterized by brevity of movement and frequent 
changes of tempo — strong contrasts intended to 
claim the royal interest (see G. P. E. Arkwright, 

‘ Purcell’s Church Music,* Musical Antiquary, Jan. 
and July 1910). Refined melody and harmony 
combined with great ingenuity are Purcell’s char- 
acteristics. His remarkable ‘ Te Deum ’ and 
‘Jubilate’ for four voices, strings, trumpets, and 
I organ, and the anthems ‘ Out of the Deep ’ and ‘ O 

f ive Thanks,’ sung at the Purcell Commemoration 
estival in 1895, may be mentioned as examples. 
For Purcell’s harmonies see Barrett, p. 97. 

Anthems by W. Child (t 1697) and B. Rogers 
(t 1698) — known for his Service in D — and also the 
works of Henry Aldrich (t 1710) and the original 
R. Creighton (t 1736) close this peiiod. 

(c) 1700-60. — In this period we have J. Clarke 
(t 1707) with his sympathetic ‘I will love thee,’ 
W. Croft’s (1678-1727) ‘majestic and melodious’ 
Thirty Select Anthems, Service in A, and Burial 
Service, the ‘Chanting Services’ of J. Hawkins 
(t 1729) and T. Kempton (t 1762) {i.e. the Psalms set 
to a single chant — interspersed with florid verses set 
anthemwise), J. Weldon’s (t 1736) deeply religious 
and modem Six Select Anthems, J. Bishop’s 
(t 1737) Service in D, the simple melodious Services 
of C. King (t 1748), the Evening Services of 
T. Kelway (t 1749), and J. Travers’ (t 1758) 
Service in F. The melodious anthems of Maurice 
Greene (t 1755) show Italian and German influence. 
Greene was organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1718 and the friend of Handel, who took great 
delight in playing the cathedral organ. 

As regariis the parish churches, the music appears 
not to have been of a high order. The manners of 
the time have been described in Addison’s Tatlcr. 
The services were interrupted with noisy and tricky 
solos on the trumpet and stops of the mixture tyjie 
(mounted comet). 

{d) Later Georqian period. — In 1760 appeared W. 
Boyce’s unique collection of cathedral music, of 
which modem edition.s, discarding the old clefs, 
appeared at a later time. Boyce (1710-79) him- 
self, with his massive, dignified, and finely- written 
anthems, which are considered cathedral classics, 
and his contemporaries, J. Kent (t 1776), W. 
Hayes (t 1777) and hi.s son Philip (t 1797), and J. 
Nares (t 1783), who wrote in tlie popular style, 
open this period. 

B. Cooke (t 1793), the writer of glees, chants, 
and Psalm tunes, is known for his solid Service in 
G ; chants by the clever organist, T. S. Dupuis 
(t 1796), Jonathan Battishill’s (t 1801) beautiful 
seven-part anthem ‘ Call to remembrance,’ S. 
Arnold’s (t 1802) Collection of Cdthedral Musiv 
(1790), W. Jackson (f 1803) of Exeter’s siniple^nd 
practical congregational ‘ Te Deiim’ in F (a 
IKisition which should be sung fluently in clmiil 
style and which would be improved by a modem 
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accompaniment), J. Alcock's (t 1806) ‘ Miserere,’ 
and T. Ebdon’a (1 1811) ‘Service in C’ complete 
the i^eriod. 

At this time the music in our cathedrals had once 
more sunk to a l<w ebb. Fortunately, owing to 
fhe 19th cent. High Church or Tractarian move- 
ment and the eflorts of S. S. Wesley, the necessary 
administrative and musical reforms were intro- 
chiced. 

(«) 10th century . — During this time also support 
for Church composers was lacking somewhat, and 
cheap adaptations of foreign oratorios undermined 
our unique scho<d of English cathedral music. 
Nevertheless J. Clarke Wlutfield (t 1836), with his 
simple melodious anthems, Samuel Wesley (1766- 
1837), son of Charles Wesley the brother of the 
great John Wesley, a musical genius and great 
organist, and known for his scholarly motets, and 
T. Attwood (1767-1838), a pupil of Mozart, in his 
Service in F and tine raoaern anthems, kept in 
toucli with the l>est traditions. Attwood was 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1833, when 
Mendelssohn played the organ there on a certain 
memorable occasion. J. Pring (t 1842), who wrote 
anthems in Boyce’s style, and W. Crotch (f 1847), 
known for his pleasing anthems and Service in F, 
also belong to tliis period. 

The devotional and elevated Services and anthems 
of T. A. Walmisley (t 1856), the noble Services and 
‘ WildeiTiess ’ anthem of S. S. Wesley (t 1876), a 
line organist ; the Service in F of Henry Smart 
(t 1879), the leading English organ composer, the 
devotional and melodious anthems of John Goss 
(t 1880), as well as the solid eight-part Service in C 
and fine anthem ‘ It came even to pass ’ of F. A. G. 
Ouseley (t 1889), have kept up the noble traditions 
of the j)ast. 

It is ditticult to write of later English composers, 
but the names of C. V. Stanford, J. Stainer, A. S. 
Sullivan, J. Bamb]^, G. J. Elvey, and E. J. Hopkins 
bring memories of hnely- written works, which above 
all are endowed with melody and modern style. 
It only remains for our Church composers to fling 
off the influence of Mendelssohn and Spohr, to keep 
in touch with jiast traditions while using virility of 
style and all mo<lem resources to maintain English 
cathedral music as the noblest school of Church 
music since the days of I’alestrina. 

Litkrati'RB. — R eference may be made to the following selected 
works : J. S. Bumpus, Uxtt. of Engluh Cathedral Mutxc, 2 
vols , London, 1908; Myles B. Foster, Anthein* and Anthem 
Composers, do. 1901 ; W. A. Barrett, English Church Com- 
posers, do 1882 ; English Music (‘ Our Cathedral Composers ’), 
do. 1906 ; Church Music Society Occasional Papers, do. 1910-15 ; 
A. M. Richardson, Church Musxc, do. 1904 ; J. Baden Powell, 
Choralia, do. 1903; G. P. E. Arkwright, ‘Purcell’s Church 
Music’ Musical Antiquary, Jan. and July 1910; J. F. 
Runciman, Old Scores and lieto Readings, do. 1899, ch. i. ‘ Our 
last great Musician.’ Different points of view will be found in 
the two following works : T. F. Forth, Sanctity of Church 
Music, Ix)ndon, 1914 ; R. B. Daniel, Chajfters on Church Music, 
do. 1894. See, further, Cathedral Prayer Rook, do. 1891 ; J. 
Jebb, Choral Service, do. 1843, The Choral Responses ond 
Litanies, 2 vols., do. 1847-57 (contains the various ancient 
usages). 

3. The Anglican chant— It has been said that 
‘ the principle of uninj^ harmonized chants for the 
Psalms ancl canticles is neither specially English, 
nor is it the product of the Reformation or the 
English type of {Service ’ (Royle Shore, ‘The Early 
Hainionized Chants of the Church of England,’ Mus, 
Tvnes, Sept. Oct. Nov. 1912, p. 585 f.). In England 
harmonized chanU were probably in use a century 
before the Reformation. Abroad they were in use 
at the beginning of the 16th cent, and probably 
before that. The early harmonized chants consisteu 
of the ‘PsalM tones’ with melody in the tenor, 
■luld, like all early music, were barleas. They still 
survive under the name of faux- hour (to 71 s, and are 
m regular use as such to the Psalms or Magnilicat 
with alternate verses rendered in unison. As the 


tenor plain -song melody ha.s mostly disappeared, 
however, the connexion hardly exists now. As 
with the old Psalm tune, the faux-hour cion, or 
tenor melody, does not favour mixed congregational 
singing, and the Anglican chant with melody in 
the soprano is the natural outcome. In the old 
plain chant Psalters every word was noted — i.e. 
nad a note to itself. This was succeeded by the 
long note for reciting purposes and the bar-lines to 
ensure correct endings. These bar-lines have un- 
fortunately proved to be a snare, because the latter 
measured portion should always bo recited a.s freely 
and at the same speed as the first portion of the 
chant. The weak point of the Anglican chant in 
long settings is the over-repetition of the same 
harmonies. Hence unison verses are desirable with 
changed harmonie.s. More varied forms, as with 

lain chant, are also to be wished for. The earliest 

ouble chant dates back to one of Byrd’s Collection 
— 1641. In this class it is desirable that the second 
half of the chant should be responsive or sequential 
in form. 

Litrratobr.— TA* Barless Psalter, London, 1913: P. A. 
Wales, Rhythmic Psalter, Oxford, 1910 ; A. M. Richardson, The 
Psalms : their Structure and Musical Rendering, London, 1904 ; 
The Responsive Psalter, do. 1918; Faux-bourdon Mapnjicats and 
Harmonized Plain Chant Settings by 2'allis, Byrd,Uxboons, etc , 
for the Canticles and Psalms, do. 1916 ; H. Grace, ‘ Old 
English Service Music,' in Miis. Times, July 1916. It must be 
not^ that these ancient harmonized chant settings of the 
Psalms were much longer compositions than the ordinary 
Anglican chant, as they w’ere liable to alteration, repetition, or 
general free treatment. They u ere also more richly harmonized. 
Refer also to J. Hey wood, Art of Chanting, London, 1898 ; 
J. S. Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, i. 117 ; Grove, 
s e. ‘Chant’ ; R. Bridges, art. ‘English Chanting,’ In Musical 
Antiquary, April 1911. 

V. Irish Church Early Irish Church 

music is surrounded with something of mystery. 
An Irishman, St ^ Call, founded the musically 
famous monastery called after him, and it was an 
Irish monk who introduced the Roman chant to 
Cologne about 1025. 

‘Irish Psalmody and Hymnody were distinctly Celtic in the 
first half of the 7th wntury ’—which is assumed to be about the 
time that plain-song reached Ireland — 'and were malhlN adap- 
tatiops of the old Irish pre-Chnstia* melodies. . . . The Irish 
were t he earliest to adopt neums as a musical notation of plain 
cliant,’ and ‘the> modified and introduced Irish melodies into 
the Gregorian chant ' (Flood, Hist, of Irish Siusic, p. 8). 

Early in the 9th cent, organs weie intrixliiced. 
Giraldus Cambrensis (t 1220) wrote : 

‘Only in musical instruments I find commendable the dili- 
gence of that nation ; in these it is incomparably superior t > 
every other nation we have seen ’ (Topographia Hibenuca, in. 
10). 

Among the ancient Church MSS the Kilconnick 
Missal of 1458 deserves mention. The ancient 
cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, kept the light 
burning with its choral Services, except from 1559 
to 1595. Versions of the metrical Psalms were 
first printed in 1637, but no music for them ap- 
peared for over a hundred years. The Common- 
wealth made its anti-musical efl'ect felt tlieie also. 

The subsequent Church musical history of Ire- 
land does nut seem to be marked in any way. 
Although Ireland possesses a store of uniiiue and 
beautiful folk- melodies, and though Irish hymn- 
writers are well known, it does not apjiear to lia> e 
any essentially distinct hymnody or school of 
composers of sacred music. 

Litbraturji. — W. H. G. Flood, Hist, of Irish Music, Dublin. 
1905 ; J. S. Bumpus, ‘ Irish Church Composen* {Musu'ol Ai^sn- 
exation Papers, vol. xxvi., London, 1900) ; M. Conran, Rational 
Music of Ireland, do. 1846-60. 

VI. Welsh Church music,— ' n\e early musical 
history of Wales is also somewhat clouded. A 6th 
cent, saying of the bard Taliesin, ‘ No musician is 
skilful unless he extols the Lord,’ implies ancient 
interest in sacred music. Beyond this and the 
well-known P2th cent, passage from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis {Descriptio Catnbrian, iii. 3), to the efl’ect 
that the Welsh sang not in unison but in part", 
there is little definite information about Welsh 
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music before the beginning of the 19Ui century. 
A Welsh tune is mentioned in Kavenseroft’s 
Pmlter^ and it is said that the liyinns of Kees 
I’richard (1579-1644) were sung throughout Wales 
in his days. Edmund Frys (1541-1624) was the 
author of a Welsli metrical version of the Psalms. 

In modern days, liowever, Welsh hymns are well 
worthy of study. It is calculated that there are 
some 4000 of them. They are mostly emotional in 
type, but grave and solemn themes are to be found, 
both traditional and modern. A number appear 
in the English Hymnal, 

Litrraturb.— Reference should be made to the Ilxnnnals of 
the various Welsh denominations and to Grove, and especially 
to A. Riley, ' Concerning Hymn Tunes and Sen ncnces ’ (C/iurc)i 
Miisic Soc. Papers, 4 and 5), London, 191S, ch. vii. ; E Walker, 
Hist, of Music in England, Oxford, 11*07, p. f. ; H. F. 
Chorley, The National Music of the World^, Ixindon, 1011. 

VII. Ameeican Church music.— music 
of America began in a religious atmosphere. The 
Pilgrim Fathers sang the old Psalm tunes of their 
fathers, and the Bay Psalm-Book, published 1640 
at Cambridge, Mass., exerted a wide.influence, over 
70 editions oeing published. The musical settings 
were limited, and Kavenscroft was drawn upon. 
The first organ was imported, after much opposi- 
tion, in 1713, and clioirs and singing-schools were 
formed not long afterwards. \V. Billings’ Neio 
England Psalm Singer appeare<l in 1770 and Isaac 
Watts’ Hymns liegan to make headway, while 
modern music might bo said to have made its 
advent with the Handel and Haydn Society, founded 
in Boston in 1815. The Cliurch tunes of Lowell 
Mason (t 1872), a leader of American music, 
exercised strong influence. 

Of modern American composers of sacred music 
H. W. Parker, J. C. I). Pailce^and Dudley Buck 
must be mentioned as having ^ne gooil work. 

^ The weakness of the American non-liturgic 
Churches is the want of a definitely authorized 
order of services. The great freedom of choice 
opens Uie way equally to the American gos|)el 
hymn (Vnostly fit only for shouting at a street 
corner) and .“onie tawdry operatic-like chorus from 
a modern Mass, 

‘ Happy are the people who, like the Qennana or the Scots, 
have inherited in the past generations such noble things as the 
chorales with their splendid tunes, or the metrical Psalms with 
their fine melodies from different quarters’ (Fuller-Maitland, 
Church Music Society Paper, London, 1910, p. 18). 

Musically speaking, there are mat opportuni- 
ties for American Churches if wismy guided. 

Litbraturb.— L. C. Elson, The National Mtmc of America, 
Boston, 1900 ; F. L. Ritter, Music in America, London, 1884; 
N. D. Gould, Hist, of Church Music in America, Boston, 1853 ; 

J. S. Curwen, Studirn in Worship Music, i. 57 ; P. Lutkm, 
Music in the Church, .Milwaukee, 1910. 

VIII. Metrical psalmody.~i. The Lutheran 
chorale. — It was the belief of the Middle Ages, 
following the dictum of St. Paul, tliat women 
should keep silent in the cliiirches, and until the 
Reformation all singing of Psalms and hymns wa.s 
restricted to the male choir and the clergy and 
conducted in I.atin. The 16tli cent, brought the 
invention of printing and the Reformation, and it 
migiit he said that, in one sense, the Reformation 
was a movement for the rights of the people— in 
this ca.se, tlie right of the people to participate 
fully in divine worsliip. Up to the lOtli cent. 
German congiegational song had consisted of one 
phrase, ‘Kyrie Eleison,’ usually an ejaculation 
only, but sometimes set to a plain-song melody as 
a kind of refrain and termed a Leisen. 

Among the numerous German popular songs 
were many of a religious nature, some of them 
w ritten by well-known poets. In tlie 14t!i ceili/. 
many of tnese were adapted to secular tunes. 

The Hymn Book of the Bohemian Brethren, an 
order virtually founded by Hus, the Bohemian 
martyr, led the way in 1505. These hymn.s w'ere 


founded upon (1) the Psalms, (2) the old Latin 
hymns, and (3) the old vernacular religious songs 
and the tunes from older melodies both secular 
and religious. 

Luther, in his Formulce Missn of 1523, removed 
from the Mass everything savouring of the act Ol' 
sacrifice and intercession tlirough the saints. Three 
years later lie added to it congregational chorales, 
while tlie Creed, ‘ Agnus Dei,’ and ‘ Sanctus ’ wer®, 
he ordered, to be sung in metrical form in German. 
A little before, in 1524, he had been moved ‘ after 
tlie example of the Prophets and ancient Fathers 
of the Church to make German Psalms for tiie 
People’ {Letter to George Spalatin), and in that 
year his Christliche Lieder, Lobgesange und PscU- 
men appeared. It included eight metrical hymns 
and a selection of metrical Psalms with five tunes 
— German psalmody was always of a mixed nature. 

Other collections followed with the tunes deiived 
as before from (1) Latin hymn.s, (2) pojmlar re- 
ligious songs, (3) secular songs, (4) melodies of the 
knightly Minnesinger and Meistersinger gilds, and 
(5) foreign tunes. Tliese tunes show’ed great variety 
of metre ; the arbitrary equalizing and drawling 
out the rhythm was a later innovation. Some of 
the tunes were adaptations by Luther, but Ciiiger 
(1644) was the principal later contributor, while 
Bach harmonizea a large number in dilFeient styles 
for different purposes (see C. Sanford Terry, Bach's 
Chorales, London, 1915). 

Ill accordance with the monastic custom, the 
melodies when harmonized were jiut in the tenor 
part, the upper parts, or descant, being snug by 
boys. Played on the organ, tliese upper part.s 
proved an obstacle to the congregation, and the 
organ in the Lutheran Church was allowed to be 
used only alternately or to preliidize. In motet 
settings for the choir alone the organ could, of 
course, be used. 

The Lutheran Church continued the unison 
singing of Psalms and chorales without organ 
accompaniment till aliout 1650, wlien it was found 
possible to use an indeiiendent chordal ai'coni- 

S aniinent, and so the bogey of descant was put 
own. 

For the same reason — the distraction of descant 
upper parts — the Genevan Church banned the use 
of the organ altogether for the next two centiiric'', 
and the Scottish Church, as founded on the Genevan 
onlor, followed suit. This is the result of the 
monastic arrangement of the melody for men (tenor 
part) instead of the natural highest voices, those 
of women and children. This tenor aiiangernerit 
continued for a long peiiod— in Scotland down to 
alKuit 50 years ago, the precentor usually being a 
tenor. 

Litbraturb.— G, R. Woodward, ‘German H>ranody ’ (Musi- 
cal Association Paper), Ixindon, I906-0(j ; Sonqs of Syon, do. 
1904; Grove, ' Chorale,’’ Luther ’ ; G. W. Stewart, Music 
tn the Church, oh. v. , J. Zahn, Melodies of the German Church 
Song, 6 vols. (8800 chorales), Gutersloh, 1889 ; Dickinson, p. 
223 f.; E. Naumann, Hist of Music, Eng. tr.^, ch. xiil.; Curwen, 
ii. 121-161. 

2. Genevan psalmody. — Eighteen years after 
Luther’s first collection tliere appeareil in 1542 the 
30 metrical Psalm veisioiis of CUinent Marot, a 
French poet. Hung to secular melodies, tliey 
became extraordinarily popular at the frivolous 
court of Francis I. 

John Calvin, the French Protestant convert, had 
arrived in Strassburg as a refugee, and, following 
Luther’s example, brought out in 1539 a collection 
of 18 Psalms with tunes mostly of German origin. 
This Strassburg collection became later the founda- 
tion in both music and words of the flVst Bourgeois, 
or French, JPuguenot Psalter of Geneva of 1^2, • 
the music of which was edited by Louis Bourgeois, 
a Parisian music-master settled in Geneva. Mean- 
while in 1639 (t]ie same year as the Htraasburg 
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collection) one Symon Cock published Two 
Hundred and Fifty -uine Hymns or Sacred Songs, 
arranged in groups under the heading of the music 
of the tune appropriate to the particular metre, 
the melodies being of mixed origin, as before, 
^ext year the same publisher brought out the 
remarkable Souter Liedekens Collection, I640, con- 
taining tlie whole of the 150 Psalms in a metrical 
^rsioii in the Klemish language, each Psalm being 

receded by its appropriate tune, the tunes, as 

efore, of mixed origin ; but a ‘large proportion 
of the music is adapteil to that of the popular songs 
of the day — the titles of the same being given’ 
(see Mus. Times, Apiil 1913, p. 240). It must be 
remembered, however, that at this period little 
distinction can be made between secular and re- 
ligious style in song. This woik contained also 
versions of the canticles and sacred songs of the 
Bible, together with the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, etc. In 1556 Clemens von Papa harmonized 
a selection of the melodies. 

Bourgeois had charge of the French Geneva 
Psalter from 1542 to 1557, and this collection was 
much drawn upon later for English, Genevan, and 
Scottish Psalters. The 1562 edition contained 125 
tunes, including those to the ‘spiritual songs’ 
(canticles, etc., in metrical form). 

During Queen Mary’s reign Phiglish and Scottish 
Piotcstant refugees gathered together in Frankfort 
and Geneva, and in 1556 we find the first English 
Genevan Psalter issued for them with the approval 
of Calvin. It contained 51 Psalms in the Sternhold 
and Hopkins version, each one set to a double 
common-metre tune, and was published by Ciespin. 
As the F rench metres w ere diti’erent, these tunes 
must have been adapted or composed specially. It 
is notew’oithy that 42 of these tunes were tran.s- 
feired to the Scotti.sh Psalter of 1564, and 32 of 
them ap})ear in the complete work of I6^k5. 

LiThRATi RK. •— O. Douca, CUmcnt Marot et U pmutirr 
huinienot, 2 voU., Fans, 1878-79; Grove, ff.v. ‘ Bourgeois,* etc. 

3. English psalmody. — Meanwhile versifiers of 
the Psalms had been busy in England and Miles 
Coverdale’s Thirteen Goostly Psalmes appeared in 
1539 w ith .settings to Gregoiian tones and tunes of 
German origin. This woi k was prohibited. 

About 1546 Wedderburn’s Scottish version ap- 
peared, but without music. 

Authorized by Edward VI., Thomas Sternhold’.s 
first version of 19 Psalms appeared in 1547, and the 
whole of the Psalter by one Robert Crowley in 
1549. The latter contained a plain chant for the 
chanting of the metrical version, an interme<liate 
device freouently copied in later works, especially 
in the Walloon and Scottish Churches. The year 
1553 saw Francis Seagfii’s 19 Psalms set to music 
in four parts in motet style. 

With the acceH.sion of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 
the Genevan Psalter of the English and Scottish 
refugees became popular in England. The Psalter 
itself was completed by 1562, but it did not contain 
more than 65 tunes, cross-references being made 
where necessary. The following year, 1563, saw 
the first hai nionization of the tune.s in four parts 
with addition.sand settings of .specimen verses only. 
Day being the miblishcr. Un to this time the 
nieloilies only had appeareu. The Reformed 
Church of Calvin did not allow singing in paits 
till the 19th cent., but for private u.se Bourgeois 
had i.ssued in 1547 a complete P.salter harmonized 
in four parts, the melody as usual in the tenor 
part. Le Jeune’s more elaborate motet settings 
appeared in 1580 ; his simjdo settings did not 
Rpiiyar till after his death in 1601-02. 

• in the English Reformed Church there were tw'o 
musical currents running side by side. The more 
artistic side, with its unique traditions of cathedral 
music, was maintained in the cath^ilralsand larger 


churches, where choirs and organt were available. 
In the ordinary parish churches metrical Psalms 
only were sung. ‘ Lining out ’ by, the ‘ clerk,’ or 
precentor, was the order, singing in unison without 
organ accompaniment the rule. Zeal for the Re- 
formation did not favour artistic musical develop- 
ment for the time being, though later on music 
advanced till the Puritan Commonwealth came 
into jx)wer. 

Mctiical Psalm-singing became the visible sign 
of the Refoimation. By the year 16(X) ‘60(K) 
people, old and young of wth sexes,’ could be seen 
at St. Paul’s Cross after the service, singing to- 
gether (Strype’s Annals [see Curwen, i. 1]). 

There was but one obstacle to general and 
heiii ty congregational singing in the churches, and 
that was the melody in the tenor part. The reform 
of this was furthered principally by the Geimnn 
Osiander and Ivobwasser Psalters of 1586 and 1504 
respectively. S. Marschall, wdio edited the latter 
(Basel, 1606), refers to the tenor melody arrange- 
ment as being unsuitable. 

* For it brin^ those unlearned in music (the larger part of 
the congregation) often into a state of uncertainty so th.at the\ 
often know not what is being sung, because the mclodv is 
crowded among the other voice parts, some of which are bein-.^’ 
sungaljove, some below ’(see Stainer, ‘On Musical Introductions 
in certain Metrical Psalters,’ MxmcoU Association Lecture, 
London, 1900, p. 25). 

At this time, as in the later Scottish Psalter of 
1635, no bar-lines existed, and, though the liue.s 
contain note.s of various lengths and are in varied 
rhythm, yet the notation is frequently erratic with 
regard to both the uncoiigregational syncopations 
(borrow ed from cathedral choir music) and Glance 
of sentences. It wa.s probably this kind of thing 
that prompted the exposition of the rudiment.'^ of 
music which begai, ' to appear in all psalmody col- 
lections. 

Notable English Psalters and psalmody collec- 
tions were as follows : 

1579 — William Damon’s Collection, in four parU to specimen 
verses and In plain stjle; settings in motet stfle \\ere 
issued m 1591. 

1592— T h'ste'6 Psalter, with o7 tuhia ; better harmonizations. 

1599 — K, Alison’s Psalter; melody given to treble pari; 10 
tunes for use m c<.nmion. 

1604 — W. Barle 3*’8 Pi>alter (a later ed of Este) ; settings by 
Morley and Bennett. 

1621— T. Ravenscroft’s Psalter; leading work; 100 settings; 
tunes classified 

1023— G. \\ liber’s Hymns and Songs of the Church ; ( onsists 
of paraphrases of Bible canticles; contains 16 tunes b\ 
Gibbons in two parts 

1636 and 1648 — G. Sandys’ Psalter, to a new lersion with 24 
two-part tunes by Lawes ; later in three parts. 

In 1649 the Commonw'ealth came uuo power and a high 
standard of music was not enrouravred. The metneal 
I’nalms were sung in unison without organ, and by the tune 
of the Restoration in 1660 the tunes in use had dwindled 
down to half a dozen. 

1671— J. Playford’s Psalter ; 47 tunes. Playford began the 
‘Uarbarous method’ in England of ignoring the original 
marked and >aned rh.ithui, so essential for goocl singing 
and congregational interest, and reduced all notes to the 
same length. 

1677— Three-part edition of Plaj ford containing the whole of 
the ‘ Church tunes,’ with melotly in the treble. 

1698— Tate and Brady version, with supplement of tunes 
mostly from Pla^ ford ; editions down about 1860. 

From this time (169S) on miscellaneous collections of 
^lmod\ b> illiterate editors swarmed under such titles as 
liarpt of Sion, Melodies of the Heart, etc. 

1718— J. ('hethain’s Collection, widely circulated. 

1843— J. P. llullah’s Psalter; old style with syncopated 
effects. 

1847— W. H. Havergal’s Old Church Psalmody. 

1852—11. K. Dibdin’s Standard Psalm Book. 

Metrical psalnifKiy flourished in English parish churches 
till about ISOO Since then it has practicalli t>een confined 
to Presb.N terian churches. 

4. Psalmody ornamentation.— One past feature 
should be noted, viz. the craze which set in about 
I 6 JO or earlier for ornamenting the notes of the 
tune. The 1659 Gobert edition of the Godeau 
Metrical Psalter issued by the French Catholics (but 
later suppressed) gives directions for ornamenting 
by meaiKS of .slurs, .shake.**, and turns. This absuid 
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idea was no do^bt prompted by the Italian solo 
graces of the period ana also possibly by florid 
figures of plain-song. This corruption lasted for 
some time; Chetham’s Psalter of 1718 gives in- 
stances of the ‘old way’ of singing, as it was 
termed, and there are reminiscences m Jackson’s 
* Te Deiim ’ in F. Interesting to relate, this 
method still prevails in the remote Highlands of 
Scotland, where, however, the ornamentation has 
rendered the ancient melodies of Scottish psalmody 
practically unrecognizable (for examples see Lach- 
lan Macbean, Songs and Hymns of the Gael, Stir- 
ling, 1900), and they have become, to all intents and 
purposes, dill'erent tunes. See also Stewart, p. 
152f. 

5. Scottish psalmody. — Scottish psalmody, like 
English psalmody, is essentially founded on that 
of Geneva. The Scottish Protestant refugees, 
together with John Knox and other Scottish lexers 
of the Reformation, assembled together for worship 
in Frankfort and Geneva, and, as mentione<l, their 
manual was the English Genevan Psalter, from 
which many tunes were transferred to the first 
Scottish Psalter of 1664. 

In Scotland from the 13th cent, onwards music 
had been taught to the boys at the old Church 
(Grammar) or ‘Sang Schules,’ and this was con- 
tinued after the Reformation till about 1700. 
With the advent of the Reformation chanting was 
no doubt discontinued and organs were remove<l 
(see Livingstone’s reprint of the 1635 Psalter, 
Glasgow, 1864, dissertation i. pp. 2, 15). Thomas 
Mace, in his remarkable and quaint Musick's 
Monument of 1676, directs attention to the ‘ sang 
schules ’ of Scotland as being worthy of imitation 
in England (see W. Milne Gibson, The Old Scottish 
Precentor, p. 6, ‘Sang Schules’;. 

In 1566 a MS harmonized version of the 1564 
Psalter was made or ‘ noted ’ by Thomas Wood, vicar 
of Sanctandrous. The harmonizations were done 
by the Scottish organists and priests, David Peebles, 
J. An^‘as, Andrew Blackball, John Futhie, and 
Andrew Kemp (for aa account of this remarkable 
first harmonized Scottish Psalter see J. W. 
McMeeken, Scottish Metrical Psalms, j). 107 f.). 

From 1700 psalmotly was at a low level, but a 
revival took place in Aberdeen alxiut 1760, which 
the evangelist Weslev’s visit in 1761 further stimu- 
lated, and the good example thereupon sprea^l 
throughout Scotland (see Stewart, p. 151 f., and 
Gibson, up. 25 f., 35). 

Notable Scottish Psalters are the following : 

1604 — Scottish Psalter, founded on the Genevan collection of 
1.666 issued tor the English and Scottish refugees ; contained 
106 proper tunes, melodies only. 

1666 — Harmoni7.ed version, ed. T Wood. 

1596— Andrew Hart’s ed. of Scottish Psalter, containing metri- 
cal doxologies. 

1615— Ed. of Scottish Psalter, containing also 12 common tunes 
as a separate class. 

16*25 and 1020 — E. Raban's Aberdeen Psalter, harmonized 
in four parts and with tunes in reports (see Gilison. 
p. 19). ^ 

1681— In 1681 King Charles tried to foist on the people the 
hii'h-flown version (really by Earl of Stirling) which his 
father James i, was reported to have made. This, along 
with lAud’s Liturgy, was rejected, and the episode was 
ended by the romantic revolt of Jenny Geddes in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral in 1638. 

1635— 'This important and unusually complete Psalter con- 
tained, besides the proper tunes, 31 common tunes and 8 in 
reports, i.e. constructed in imitative form ; also the usual 
metrical spiritual songs, metrical lord’s Prayer, Creed, etc. 
The tunes were of Genevan, English, and Scottish origin 
with their original and varied rhytnm and metre. 'Ihe w-eak 
points w’ere the harmonies— which are poorly done— and, 
for the rest, those of the period, viz. the general unsuitable- 
ness of most double common-metre tunes, the syncopated 
effects, and the indefinite tonality and rhythm common to 
this early polyphonic period. ^ 

Reference should be made to the fine Livingstone reprint 
of this Psalter. 

1660 — ^The new Scottish authorized version of the Psalms (as 
at present in use) appeared, but unfortunately no tunes 
were provided, ami Scotland before long liecame dependent 


on imported English collections, though a number of the 
fine Scottish tunes were kept alive. 

Various Scottish collections of tunes now appeared, such 
as those of T. Bruce (172^, T. Moore (1760), B. Breinner 
(1766), J. Thomson (1778), R. Gllmour (1798), and H. Boyd 
(1793). The Steven Collection of 1^00 brought in the florid 
emotional tune ; and the coUeotions of J, Robertson fror^ 
1814 on (‘Seraph’ selection, 1827), W. Mitchlson (1830), 
J. Turnbull (1840), A. Hume (1844), Bonaccord (1846), 
G. Cameron (1865) (continued by J. S. Marr) also included 
these tunes together with those in previous use. 

Official Church collections began to appear from 1846, 
eschewing tunes with repeats, but also (under English 
editorship) omitting many of the fine national tunes, and 
the introduction of the cut-leaf svstem, while favouring 

S recentors of very limited capabilities, has also restricted 
le choice generally to a few favourites, which are unduly 
repeated in various settings, with the inevitable clashing of 
associations. 

Fortunately, the traditions of the grand old 
salniody still prevail in Scotland and in parts of 
reland and Wales, to the great gain of the con- 
gre^tional singing. While all (Jhurches admit 
the Fsalms as the foundation of the musical service, 
the chanting of some of them at least is necesi^ary 
if the congregation is to obtain the bird’s-eye view 
or insight into the meaning of the whole. If cliant- 
ing, however, is admittedly difficult for the choir, 
it is much more so for the congregation, who almost 
invariably do not possess pointed Psalters ; lienee 
the chanting of the Psaims can rarely become 
universally congregational in aspect. Therefore it 
is best to use also the metrical version, presuming 
that all worship should be congregational — except 
the anthem, which, as the ‘sermon of the choir,’ 
is an instrument for good. The authorized Scottisli 
version is by far the nearest to the Bible version, 
though revision is certainly required in some 
re.spect8 ; the provision of additional (and alter- 
native) metres would also be a gain. Concerning 
the congregational element see H. C. Shuttleworth, 
The Place of Music in Public Worship, I^ondon, 
1893 ; also Stewart, ch. x. 

Litkraturk.— C urwen, i. ' The Old Parochial Psalnimly ’ ; 
Daniel, Chapters on Church Music, Appendices A and B , 
H. A. Glass, Story of the Metrical Psalters, do. 1888 ; Grove, 
s.v. ‘ Psalter,’ etc. ; H. Davey, Hist, of English Music, London, 
1895 ; F. L. Ritter, Music in England, do. 1884 ; Oxford 
Hist, of Music, Oxford, 1901-05, lii. ; reprints of the Este 
and of the Ravenscroft Collections’, J. W. McMeeken, Uis* 
of Scottish Metrical Psalms, Glasgow, 1872 ; G. W, Stewart, 
Music in the Church’, J. Love, Scottish Church Music, 
Edinburgh, 1891 ; W. M. Gibson, Ths Old Scottish Precentor, 
Aberdeen, 1907 ; C. G. McCrie, Public Worship of Presbyterian 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 837. 

IX. Modern hymnody.--1!\\% first stage in this 
period is occupied by the hymns of Isaac Watts, 
based mostly, like those of Luther, on the Psalms. 
It was, however, the Wesleyan revival that again 
brought about real congregational worship. Just 
as the singing of the Lutiieran chorales and th(3 
metrical Psalms of the (Genevan English an<l 
Scottish Reformers carried through and firmly 
established the Reformation, so the Wesleyan 
hymn was a great means of reviving the whole 
Church in Britain. Previous to the last revival 
ordinary English Church psalmody Bad once more 
sub-sided into a moribund condition. Only in the 
English cathedrals was a higher order of musical 
service kept up, and that with fluctuations. To 
both sides the Wesleyan revival was, through its 
music and its hymns, an element of good ; the new 
energy of its rhythm and its fervour carried all 
before it. Needless to say, however, like all 
novelties and new movements, it was carried to 
excess in the florid repeating tunes of last century. 
This element has now died out, and in its place we 
have the tunes of Dykes, Bamhy, Smart, fjullivan. 
Monk, Hopkins, and others. These tunes preserve 
the variety of rhythm and the en^gy which the 
Wesleyan movement revived, hut with the addfWoi^ 
of the element of sentimentality — an element not 
necessarily weak or had, hut which has been over- 
done, probably ^ the result of the Mendelssohnian 
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wave, the ettect of which is not yet spent. The 
best collections are Hymns A ncient and Modern^ 
English Hymnal, and Scottish Hymnary. 

Litkkuurk.— J. Julian, Dictionary 0 / Hyynnology^ London, 
19C7 ; W. G. Herder, T\et Hymn Loner, do. 1889 ; J. Brownlie. 
i%mn« and Hymn Writer^ do. 1899; J. Heywood, Church 
Hymnody, do. 1881 ; R. E. Welsh and F. G. Edwards, 
Romance of Psalter and Hymnal, do. 1889 ; A. Riley, * Con- 
ceriiinjf Hymn Tunes and Seauences ' (Church Music Society 
Papers, 4 and 6), do. 1915 : W. S. Pratt, MusicaZ Ministries, 
New York, 1901 ; J. T. Lightwood, Hymn Tunes and their 
Story, London, 1914 ; W. Cowan and J. Love, Music 0 / 
Scottish Hymnary, do. 1901; historical ed. of Hymns Ancient 
and Modem (literary introd.}. 

X. The Church cantata. — By the word ‘can- 
tata’ was originally meant anything that was sung, 
as the word ‘ sonata ’ meant a piece that was sounded 
or played. Tlie modern cantata ditfers from the 
oratorio only in its exclusion of the dramatic and 
epic elements — e.g., the soloists do not represent 
certain personages— and it is usually not laid out 
on so largo a scale. The Church cantata is practi- 
cally analogous to the modern anthem, but it is 
usually on a more extended scale and generally 
^ven orchestral accompaniments. Handel's 12 fine 
(Jhandos anthems, written (1718-20) while he was 
acting as chapel- master and organist at the princely 
estate of Cannons near Edgware, are really Church 
cantatas. The 6th Chandos anthem, e.g., contains 
four solos and four choruses, the opening one of 
which is built up on the English Psalm tune, ‘ St. 
Anne.’ Handel manages to incorporate something 
of the unifj[ue style of English cathedral music as 
instanced in the works of his great predecessor, 
Purcell. 

The daily musical service at Cannons was ‘performed by a 
ohoir of voices and instruments superior in numbers and excel- 
lence to that of any sovereign prince in Europe* (Handel [QresX 
Musician Scries), p. 63 f.). 

The Churcli cantata as defined seems to have 
first developed in Germany, flourishing especially 
in the time preceding Bach. Cantatas were written 
for the great festivals of the Cluirch in accordance 
with the Christian year and for festal occasions. 
D. Buxtehude, G. P. Telemann, and Bach’s uncles, 
Michael and Johann Christopli, wrote sjiecimen.s 
before Bach himself wrote his 296 Church cantatas, 
of which 198 have surviveil. The German cliorale 
is particularly identified with these cantatas, and 
they usually comprise a chorus, founded on a 
chorale which is repeated by itself, with recitatives, 
arias, and duets. They were usually written for 
four voices and full orchestra, and comprised from 
four to seven movements, the text being verses from 
the Bible and chorales. 

In the Advent cantata ‘Sleepers, wake’ (written 
1742), the opening chorus is built up on the lino 
stately chorale ‘ Wake, awake’ (employed also by 
Mendelssohn in ‘St. Paul’): the second verse U 
sung 08 a separate movement (later with elaborate 
acconij>aniinent), and the third verse in four parts 
concludes the cantata ; two recitatives and two 
duets complete the whole. The orchestra parts 
are for strings, two oboes, and organ. 

These beautiful works are only recently becoming 
knowm in this country. No (foubt they will yet 
earn full recognition in Britain and America. 

English composers have also made a .siiecial 
feature of the Church cantata. The following are 
the most representative cantatas for the special 
festivals of the Christian year. 

Advknt — 'Sleepers, wake,’ and 'God’s Time' (Bach); 'The 
Two Aci\ enta ’ (Garrett) ; ‘ Voces clamantiuin ’ (termed a 
motet) (Parry) ; ‘ Advent Hymn ’ (Schumann). 

Christmas—' The Holy Child ’ (Adams) ; ‘ The Story of Beth- 
lehem’ (West); ‘Christmas Eve’ (Gade); one of the six 
portions of Bach’s 'Chnstmas Oratorio.’ 

Christ’s ORL»rixioM~‘The liOst Night in Bethany' (lioe 

jWilliams); 'Watch ye’ (Bach); 'Olivet to Calvary’ 
(Maunder) ; ' Stahat Mater ’ (Ovorik and Stanford) 

Easter—' Christ lav ' (Bach) : ‘ The Transfiguration * (Cowen). 

WiiiTSUKTiDB— ‘God so lovM * (Bach) ; ‘ Veni Creator ’ (Mac- 
kenxie) ; ' Light of Life ’ (Elgar) ; ‘The Story of Bethany ' 
(Edward's), 


Christ's Ascension — ‘Ascensiontide’ (Coyiard); 'God goetb 
up ’ (Bach) ; ‘ The Ascension ' (Steane). 

Harvest — ‘Lauda Sion’ (Mendelssohn); ‘Jubilee Caiilata’ 
(Wel>er); Harvest cantatas by Garrett, Lee Williams, West, 
and Maunder. 

General — 13th, 42nd, and 96th Psalms (Mendelssohn); 13th 
Psalm (Liszt) ; ‘ God, thou art great ’ (Spohr) ; ‘ Kebekah ’ 
and ‘ The Lord is King ’ (Barnby) ; ‘ Daughter of Jairus,' ‘ 8t 
Mary Magdalene,' etc. (Stainer). 

Literature. — Grove, «.». 'Kirchen Cantaten’; G. W. 
Stewart, Music in the Church, 'Bitch’s Cantatas’; E. O. 
Prout, Some Notes on Bach's Church Cantatas, London, 1907, 

XI. Oratorio. — It will be easily iimlerstood 
that Passion music is bound up with the early 
oratorio. The early miracle-plays and rendering.'^ 
of Passion music inevitably suggested the oratorio. 
Cotnmedia Spirituale were performed in Italy in 
1243 and 1298, and Geistliche Schauspiele became 
common in Germany about 1322. 

The term ‘ oratono ’ originated in Rome, where 
St. Philippe Neii (t 1595) gave ‘ Azioni Sacri’ in the 
oratory adjoining the church. The sermon occupied 
the first portion ; the second consisted of a drama- 
tized story from Scripture written in ve^.‘^e and set 
to simple music as chorus and solo by the chapel - 
master Animuccia. It will be remembered that 
Vittoria, the composer of more advanced Passion 
music, was a contemporary, and also lived in Itome. 
In IbCK) the sacred drama, ‘L’Anima ed il Corpo,’ 
was produced by Emilio del Cavaliere in Rome, 
Other similar works followed, and these, together 
with the still interesting oratorios of G. Carissimi 
(1604-74) (with their advanced type of recitative 
and chorus) and the works of Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1693 and 1705) (who employed the old Church style), 
all prepared ihe w-ay for the masteily works of 
Handel. 

Handel in his youth WTote an oratorio in the 
dramatic ‘ Passion style while at Hamburg in 1704, 
and in the Italian manner at Rome in 1708, but 
not till 1720— when he composeti his first English 
oratorio ‘E.sther’ — does he reacli a position of suj)- 
remacy. His immortal ‘Messiah’ was written in 
174‘2, and jierfornied in Dublin ; the others which 
still claim the atfeetions of ti4ie iniblic are ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus,’‘ Samson,’* Israel in Egviit,’* Solomon,’ 
and ‘ Jephthah,’ his last work, w ritten w hen blind- 
ness w’as approaching. His mighty choru-ses, built 
like a cathedral combining science, symmetry, and 
artistic truth, and the telling and direct solo.s, whicli 
intheircharacterizationgo straight to the heart, w ill 
always appeal to lovers of good music. Inspired 
by lianders succe.ss, Haydn wTote his ‘Creation,’ 
though in a very ditlerent style — in fact, in the 
language of the orchestra rather than the voice — 
and it was picnluced in 1798. Since then a succes- 
sion of fine works in ditt'erent styles has been jiie- 
sented in Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘St. Paul’ and ‘Elijah,’ Brahms’ ‘(ierinan Re- 
quiem,’ Sullivan’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ Mackenzie’s 
‘ Rose of Sharon,’ and Elgar^s ‘ Vision of Gerontius.’ 

Litkratcre. — For the study of the subject generally refer to 
A. W. Paterson, Story of Oratono, London. 1902 , Grove, s it. 
‘Oratono,’ ‘Paasioii Music,’ etc ; G. P Upton, The Standard 
Oratorios, Chica}^, 1886; A. Mees, Choirs and Choral Music, 
London, 1901; r. L. Ritter. Music in da 18S4 , 

Introduction to Bach’s Matthew Passion, ed. No>ello; E. O. 
Prout, Some Notes on Bach’s Church Cantatas; Handel (Great 
Musician Series), do. 1890; A. Schweizer. J. S. Bach, I^eipzig, 
1908, tr. E. Nevinian, London, 1911; A. W. Pollard, Knylish 
Miracle Plays, Oxford, 1890 ^Stewart, Music m the Church', s.r 

XII. The modern conckrtized The 

modem Mass is entirely dillerent in stvle from the 
early polyphonic and unaccompanied Masses which 
culminated in those of Palestrina. It wa.s, in fact, 
founded on Italian opera, w Inch originated in the 
FlorentineG. Caccinrs efforts (1558- 1640) to emulate 
t^e Athenian drama. A declamatory recitati\e, 
followed by the accomjianied recitative, evolving 
later into the grand aria with all the Italian's 
passion for melody and display, together with the 
addition of simple chorus-work, provided the 
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material. The KJomposera of this period wrote for 
both Church and opera, and the spirit of the 
theatre invaded the Church. The demand for 
melody got the better of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Women were admitted into the Church choirs, and 
the prima donna was given an opportunity to dis- 
play the new florid vocalism. 

But ‘ the first step in the decay of true Catholic sacred music 
was the introduction into it of orchestral instruments.' 
Through them it assumed ‘a sensuous character.’ ' The virtu- 
osity of the instruments at length called forth in the singers a 
similar virtuosity, and ere long the secular operatic taste pene- 
trate<l into the Church. Certain iwrtions of the sacred text, 
like the Chnste eleison, were marked out as standing texts for 
operatic airs, and singers trained in the manner of the Italian 
oj>era were brought into the Church to deliver them ’ (Richard 
Warmer, QeaammelU Schri/ten, I,eipzig, 1871-83, ii. 335 ; cf. 
Weinmann, Hist, of Church Music). 

It was natural, to some extent, that the music of 
the Moss should follow the style of the cantata, 
oratorio, and opera with their fully developed florid 
arias, duets, etc., complete orchestra, and declama- 
tory chorus. Hence we find that the Masses of 
Haydn, Mozart (with the possible exception of the 
8th and 9th), Cherubini, Beethoven, Bach (a Protes- 
tant), Verdi, and Gounod are lacking in true eccle- 
siastical style, and are unsuited for liturgical 
purposes. They are, in fact, purely in concert 
style. The A? Mass of Schubert, however, and 
those of Ilheinherger, Kiel, Havert, and Greil are 
more in accordance with ecclesiastical require- 
ments and traditions as being free at least from 
theatricality. The first step towanls better things 
was the foundation of the St. Cecilia Society in 
1863, having for its aim the cultivation of plain 
chant, congregational singing, and polyphonic 
vocal music (see, however, K. W. Terry, ‘ Sidelights 
on German Art : the great Church Music Imj^si- 
tion,’ Musical Times, Aug. 1915, and the Paris 
Schola Cantorium). Later followed the pope’s 
lescript in 1903 and 1912 in favour of plain chant 
(see above), which, if not followed to extremes, 
should do much to restore the standard desired. 

LiTKR^rRK. — Weinmann, Hist, of Church Music; Dickin- 
son, Mtisic of the Wester» Church; Grove, s.v. 'Mass,' etc.; 
Curwen, Studies in IVorsnip Music, ii. 71. 

XIII. Congregational services, — i. The 
people’s part. — The concert element unfortunately 
enters largely into many of the choral settings 
used in the Anglican and other Episcopal Churches. 
The ambitious Church composer cannot or does not 
always repress the temptation to make a telling 
eflect at the expense of the .sanctity of the musicM 
worship which he leads, and the same is not un- ! 
known in nonconformist and American churches, 
es^cially where the admixing congregation have 
delegated their own part to a professional quartette 
of smoists. The peojile, or congregation, have, or 
should have, a well-defined part, and that not a 
small one, in the conduct of divine worship. 

A German lady who had lived in England is quoted by 
Curwen os saying, ‘ In our Lutheran service, the clergyman does 
every thing. We, the laity, remain passive; ve have nothing 
to do but sing 2 or 3 verses, and this is done in such a dragging, i 
lifeless and unvaried fashion that it must prove a torment to I 
any musical ear’ (Curwen, ii. 145), I 

The music of the Lutheran and Calvinistic ' 
Churches in Germany and throughout Europe is { 
still unfortunately in a primitive condition. The 
chorales are sung sitting, and so slowly that breath 
must be taken evei*y two or three notes without 
regard to phrasing or verbal or musical structure. 
The motet of the choir affords relief to what is, 
musically speaking, a very unsatisfactory service. 
In the city churches of Denmark, and throughout 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland (with the exception 
of some churches in the Highlands or rein#te 
districts), the introduction of hymns of varied and 
often quick rhythm hae given the services an ele- 
ment of brightness. In Denmark and Scotland 
congregational responses have also been introduced. 


2. Types of service. — A comparison of the 
musical services (ancient and modern) is most 
instructive. First we have the original primitive 
type in which the minister does everything ; then 
Fsalins or hymns are introduted for the people ; 
next comes tno discovery that the people have tlfe 
right also to take part in the prayers, amens, and 
responses, not only in the ordinary services but 
also in the Communion and supplicatory servicJbs 
like the Anglican Litany. Meanwhile, a choir is 
introduced to lead the praise ; the introduction of 
an anthem or motet proves, or may prove, of real 
devotional value ; but here the choir may overstep 
its projier function, provide a musical display, ami 
take over the portions which should belong to the 
congregation. 

Take the choral Anglican service : the anthem 
like settings of the ‘Te Deum,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ and 
other canticles in which the congregation cannot 
join are distinctly out of place (except as an 
anthem), since they are the property of the con- 
gregation. In the Communion Service, again, the 
singing of the Creed usually makes it a choir 
Creed, not a Creed of the Church, or the people ; 
in the same manner the elaborate settings of the 
‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Gloria in excelsis’ defeat their 
object. It is perfectly appropriate to reserve the 
‘Sanctus* nnd ‘Benedictus’ for the choir and 
priest — though the beautiful Anglican Communion 
Service, like the Litany, is admittedly already 
much too long. What has often been called the 
‘ tyranny of trie choir ’ is due to this tendency to 
appropriate and concertize certain portions of the 
service. One might say that it is due to (1) the de- 
mands of the Prayer Book, (2) musical ambition, 
and (3) acquiescence of musically uneducated clergy. 
The inevitable tendency of such things is towanU a 
purely concertized service, as in the Roman con- 
certized Ma.ss, until some i)ope can arise and diiect 
the attention of the clergy and Church musician^ 
to the first principles of Christian worship. 

LrrxRATCRii.— Stewart, ch. x. * The Congregation ’ ; F. G. 
Edwards, Common Praise, Ix>ndon, 1887. 

XIV. Music OF THE Eastern 67/<7/jc 7/.— The 
Eastern Church has been described as the Mother 
Christian Church. The patriarch of Constantinople 
at the close of the 6th cent, claimed superiority 
over the Christian Church. In 606, however, the 
supremacy was given to the bishop of Koine, and 
the Eastern Church ultimately 8cparate<l and went 
on its own way. The present powerful Greek 
Church comprises (1) the Orthodox Church of 
Greece and the Greek colonies of Asia Minor and 
the Churches of Serbia and Bulgaria, (2) the 
Russian Church, and (3) the Churches of Syria, 
Egypt, Armenia, and Kurdistan. 

I. The Greek Church. — The liturgical music 
characteristic of the Eastern Church is somewhat 
primitive, sung only by priests and a male voice 
choir unaccompanied. Tne congregation have no 
part, and stand throughout. The liturgical melotlies 
and choral sentences, as in the examples given in 
S. G. Hatherly’s Byzantine Music, are primitive in 
both structure and tonality ; they consist of short 
sections frequently repeated, and the tonality is 
vague, resembling the Gregorian modes and repre- 
sented entirely by the white keys of the piano ; 
one specimen given according to the use of the 
Greek Church at Constantinople shows, however, 
Turkish or Eastern influence in its chromatic 
intervals (see also ‘ Bryennius ’ and ‘ Church 
Modes,* in Riemann’s Dictionary of Music), Like 
plain-song the music is unbarred and unrhythmical. 

The earliest tunes employed in the G^ek 
Church were not written ; all singing except “lalf 
by trained choirs was forbidden, and the tunes were 
handed down traditionally. St. John of Damascus 
arranged the hyjnns in use for ritual purposes and 
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wrote on musical theory, based on the eight 
llyzantine inodes. After tlie 9th cent, few hymns 
were written, though fresh settings Avere made 
occasionally as the service became nxed. Among 
the composers of tliese John Cucuzeles is the best 
IJhown tor his settings of the Psalms and hymns 
(c. A.D. 1100). He also added to the signs for 
musical notation. 

♦Oriental influence came through the Arabo- 
Persian school in the 14th century. The Greek 
theorists consider their, system similar to the 
Oriental. 

In tlie usual Greek service the choir sing anti- 
phonally, the resting section furnishing a drone or 
stationary bass. The vocal production is apt to 
be nasal. Reformers have made attacks on tlie 
notation, which is one great difficulty, diflerent 
systems of neums having been used. Part-sing- 
ing w as sanctioned for the Greek Church at Athens 
in 1875— to be used on special occasions only — 
and a new' system of versification was introduced 
about that time. The Psalms are sung to what 
are belie\ ed to be Hebrew' melo<lie8. 

2. The Russian Church. — As indicated, the 
Pussian Cliuich is a branch of the original Greek 
Church. Till about the year 17<X> Russian Church 
music was traditional in origin. Neums were in 
use for notation as copied from tlie Greek service- 
liooks. According to A. Soubies {Histoire de la 
inusaiue cn Bussie, Paris, 1898), the Czar Alexia 
brought musicians to Kiefl*, Avho executed before 
him choral pieces in eight, twelve, and tw'enty parts. 

In the 18th cent, a five-line plain-song notation 
was adopted, and part-singing l)ecauie popular ; 
tlie theme, how'ever, was placed in the bass. The 
Psalter was paraphrased oy Titow*, and metrical 
versions Avere sung. 

About 1760-75 reforms Avere introduced in the 
court choir, and neAv music in the Italian style was 
introducetl under Rortnyansky (t 1825). Not long 
after the decease of the latter the national move- 
ment under Balakireff exercised great influence, 
and ncAV music preserving the tonality and genre 
of the old melodies w’as comiKised. Much of this 
is simple and massive in style, and depends upon 
nuance and expressive effects. The text is usually 
taken from the Psalms. More elaborate poly- 
phonic settings are adopted for the Creation Hymn, 
the Evening Service, and other parts of the liturgv 
(see W. H. Frere, ‘Notes on RuK.sian Church 
Music,’ Cathedral Quarterly, Christina.s, 1914). 

In recent years non- liturgical pieces have been 
used in the Kus.sian (Church set in thoroughly 
modern style, but. unaccompanie<l in the a capelin 
mode. In a programme of Rus.sian Church music 
)erformed in New York in Dec. 1914 occur the 
olIoAving • 

Four-, five-, and ten-part ‘Cherubim Songs ’ by Rortnyansky, 
Rimxk> Korsakoff, and RacbinaninotT ; e)<;ht-part * Faster 
Verses ’ >0 Smolensky ; eij^ht-part ‘ Nunc Diniittis ‘ by Gretchan- 
inoff , SIX-, seven-, and eight-part motets by Nikolsky, Tchesno- 
koff, Arkhanjrelskx, and others {Organutt and Choirmaster, 
Jan. 1916, p 384). * 

One featuie of Rus-sian choir.s is their cavenious 
ba.ss voices, singing an octaA c below' the ordinary 
ba.ss, and creating a kind of organ bourdon pedal 
effect. 

Litkrxtcrr.— H. J. W. Tilly ard, 'Greek Church Music,’ in 
JVustcaMnftyiiar]/,Marchl011 ; Curwen.ii. 44 ; S. G. Hatherly, 
ByzanUnt Mnsn, I^ndon, 1892; Rebours, Traits dejMolttqut ' ; 
J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church^, Ijondon, 1882 , 
A. P. Stanley, lectures on the Hut. of the Eastern Church, 
do. ISdl ; A. Pouffin, A Short Hist, of Russian Music, tr. L. 
Howait), do. 1916. A cantakion of the Faithful Departed was 
sunff to a Kieflf melody at the Qreeorian Festival in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in June 1916 (musio published by Novello). 

XV. INST^MBNTAL MUSIC IN CHURCH.— It 
‘is A?ell knoAvn that instrumental music played an 
important part in both Greek and HebreAv temple 
rites. 

I. Primitive instruments. — In Greek ritual 


trumpets and clarions W'ere prominent. In the 
HebrcAV Temple at the beginning of the Cbristian 
era the harp, lute, flute, tnunpet, and drum Avere 
used as accompaniment to the Psalms and canoni- 
cal hymns ; yet, owing to the necessity of avoiding 
comparison witli pagan rites, instrumental music 
Avas forbidden in the early Christian Churcli. 
Justin Martyr (103-167 ; Queest, a Gent. Christum, 
propositarum) argues against it (C. Sayle, In 
Praise of Music, London, 1897, p. 62). On the 
other hand, Clemens Ale.xandrinus, also in the 2nd 
cent., quoting the Psalmist in favour of instru- 
mental music, says : 

‘If you are able to accompany your voices with the l.vre or 
cithara, you will incur no censure' (Pad ii 4). 

St. Jerome (345-420) says : 

‘That which David made fur the worship of God, inventing 
musical instruments.’ 

St. Augustine (354-430) likewise encourages 
‘the singing of Psalms to the lyre or psaltery’ 
(J. A. Latrobe, The Musu- of the Church, London, 
1831, p. 42). This regulation, or partial allowance, 
of instrumental music in the service of the Church 
seems not to have affected the Eastern branch, since 
in the (Leek Church instrumental accompaniment 
has never been allowed, probably from its prox- 
imity to the pagan East. 

Where instrumental help w'as allow'ed, it is easy 
to understand that the lyre, eithara, etc., Avould 
soon give way to the organ ; the advantage of 
having the accompaniment under the control of 
one person would t>e apparent, and from the 5th 
cent, onwards the organ became supreme. Ancient 
MSS of the 8th, 9th, and later centuries show the 
use of the harp, the square stringed psaltery, the 
rotta or erwth (of the viol species), and trumpet, 
Avhich the minstrel galleries seen in ancient 
churches both on the (.'ontinent and in England 
confirm.^ In the minstrel gallery of Exeter 
Cathedral are representations of a cithern, bag- 
pipe, harp, violin, tambourine, etc. In recent 
times a bagpipe lament has been played in York 
Minster. A AlS of Charlemagne’s time depicts King 
David ‘ singing Psalms, assisted by four musical 
imstruments, the pneumatic organ, a sort of violin, 
a trumpet and a set of bells’ (E. J. Hopkins and 
E. F. Rirabault, The Organ^, London, 1877, p. 32). 

Aelred, or Ethelreii, the abbot (1109-66) of 
Rivaulx Abbey (Yorkshire), in his Sprmhnn Chnri- 
tntis, speaks of the ‘common iieople ’ admiring 
‘the sound of organs, the sound of cym balls and 
musicall instruments, the harmony of the pipes and 
comets’ (Piynne’s tr. ; see Davey, p. 19). 

Again, in the poem by Houlate, ANrilten in 1450, 
occurs this passage : 

‘ Clarions loud knellis 
Portatives loi^ans] and bellis.’ 

John Case, writing in the Praise of Mu deke in 
1586, says ; 

* In our English Churoh the Psahnes may be song, and Song 
most cunningly arni with diverse artificial instruments of 
musick ’ (Sayle, p. 83). 

Later Fynes Morri>on, in his Itinerary written 
at the end of the 16tli cent., speaking of the 
Lutheran Church, says : 

'Before Div me senrice ihev had music in the gallery of the 
Church, of wind instruments, namely ojgans, cornett'., sag- 
buttes, and the like ’(quoted by H. AntclilTe, ‘The Orchestra 
in Church,’ Organist and Choirmaster, Jan. 1916, p 3SC ; see 
also K, Schlesinger, ‘'The Utrecht ISialter and its Bearings on 
the History of Musical Instruments,’ Antiquary, Oct. 1910). 

About A.D. 1600 instmmental accompaniment 
for oratorio was introduced. G. Gabrieli (1557- 
1612) had useti four sackbuts (tromlvones) as an 
accompaniment to his ‘ Surrexit Cliristus’; but 
pipbably they Avere used only to double the vocal 
parts. 

In thelirst ‘ sacrctl drama,’ ‘ L’Aninia ed il Corpo,* 
produceil by Emilio del Cavaliere in Rome in 1600, 
1 See Naumann, fig. 196, and p. 434. 
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an orchestra of remarkable composition, consisting 
of a double lyre, a harpsichord, a large or double 
guitar, and two flutes, was used. 

T. Corygate (1577-1617), describing a visit to 
Venice which must have occurred not long after 
the above event in Rome, says : 

‘ At that tinio I heard much good musicke in St. Markes 
Church.’ ' Sometimes sixtoeue . . . instrumental! musitlana 
. . . played together upon their instruments, ten sagbutU, 
foure cornets and two violdegambas of an extraordinary great- 
ness,’ also treble viols and theorboes together with ‘ seven pair 
of organs . . . standing al in a rowo together’ {CorygaU's 
CrudUtes, in Sayle, p. 112). 

In England also about this time (1664) Henry 
Peacham says: 

‘ Wherein doth our practice of singing in our churches differ 
from the practice of Davul''’ . . . Doe wee not make one signe in 
praising and thanking God in voyces aud instruments of all 
sorts ? ’ (Sayle, p. 139). 

Following the Reformation came a period when 
instrumental music in church was tabued. The 
loss of boys’ choirs necessitated seiiarate instru- 
mental help later after the Restoration. In 1661, 
at a festival at St. George’s Church, Windsor, two 
double sackbuta and two double courtals were 
placed in the choir to help the weaker parts, while 
in 1664 at Westminster Abbey and again in 1673 
in the Chapel Royal cornets were used for the 
treble parts, * there being not one lad for all tliat 
time capable of singing his part readily ’ ( M. Locke, 
Present Practice of Music Vindicated, London, 
1673, quoted in Rumpus, Eng. Cathedral Music, 

pp. 122, 126). 

It will be remembered that after the Restoration 
Kin« Charles li. in 1660 sent Pelham Hui^hreya 
to h ranee to learn tlie Italian style. Evelyn, 
writing in his diary on 21st Dec. 1662, remarks ; 

‘One of his majesty’s chaplains preached, after which, 
instead of y« antient, grave and solemn wind musiq accompany- 
mg >’• organ, was intro<iuced a concert of 24 violins between 
every pause, after y« French fantastical light way, better suiting 
a tavern, or a pla> house, than a church. This was y« first time 
of change, and now we no more hear the cornet l wch gave life 
to ye organ ; that instrument is quite left off, in winch the 
English were so 8kllfuir(Buinpu8, Eng. Cathedral Music, p 124). 

2. The orchestra. —The modem orcliestra may 
be said to date from about 1676, when the Italian-s 
Stradella (in his oratorio *John the Baptist’) and 
Alessandro Scarlatti were writing for the usual 
foundation of strings with various wood and brass 
wind instruments added for variety and colouring 
effects. Before that the older lutes, viols, flutes, 
cornets, etc., were used in the manner of vocal parts. 

At this time Italian niu.sic was pre-eminent. 
Our English Purcell took the Italian school as his 
rnoilel, and lus ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Jubilate,’ written 
in 1694 with accompaniment for .strings, trumpet, 
and organ, was a remarkable achievement. 

We now come to the time of Bach (t 1750) and 
Handel (f 1759). HandeP.s oratorios were given in 
the concert room ; Bach’s Church cantatas were 
rendered in church and had an accompaniment 
of strings, oboes and bassoons, apd higl>-pitched 
trumpets in addition to the organ. After the 
deatli of Handel the spirit of the orchestra inva<Ied 
all branches of music. Haydn and Mozart were 
chapel -masters with morlern orchestras at their 
coriimand, and they composed Masses in concert 
.‘'tyle for church use, with accompaniment for full 
orchestra ; their example has since been followed 
and only in recent years ha.s declined. In England 
the Handel Commemoration held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, in which an orchestra of 250 
instrumentalists took part, was a striking event. 
An orchestra in church on the occasion of festivals 
or oratorio presentations is now' a common occur- 
rence in this country. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

1 The ancient comet was of woo<l (leather-covercfl) and re- 
sembled a flute with a trumpet mouth piece. The nhawui was j 
a primitive clarionet and the saekhvt an early form of tromlxjne. 

All these were ma<le in sets, small and large (see Stainer, Mxtsic 
of the Bible, also English Musk, pp. 319 and 458 f.). I 


for instance, fine renderings are given with 
orchestra of the principal oratorios. 

It only remains to mention the English village 
orchestra which, as late as tlie middle of last 
century, was to be heard in mo#t village churches. 
It consisted generally of a violin, bass, a flute 
clarionet, and a bassoon. Their performances 
were perhaps not artistic, but their banishment 
by means of the harmonium w as nevertheless a lops 
to the musical life of the countryside. 

3. The organ. — The earliest mention of the 
organ a.s umierstood in the modern sense is with 
legard to the Roman hydraulus, or hydraulic 
organ, invented some three centurie*^ before 
Christ. It is supposed, from references in the 
Talmud, to have wen used in the Temjde worship. 
Later it seems to have been heard in the Roman 
theatres. It was famed for its loud note (single 
notes only) and light touch (see J, W. Warinan, 
‘The Hydiaulic Organ of the AiicicnU,’ 
Association Lecture, Jan. 1904, also English Music, 
London, 1906). 

Organs seem to have been in common use in the 
Spanish churches in a.d. 450, according to Julianus, 
a Spanish bishop (Hopkins and Riinbault, The 
Organ*, London, 1877), w'hile Pope Vitalian intro- 
duced the organ to Home in the 7th cent, in order 
to assist the congregational singing. There were 
organs in Aix-la-Chapelle in 811. A hundred 
years before this the Anglo-Saxons were using 
organs in England, and they were introduced into 
Ireland in the 9th century. In the 10th cent 
there ap^ars to have been a remarkably large 
organ in Winchester Cathedral, blown by twenty- 
six bellow’s and containing four hundred pipes. In 
Scotland Fordun describes the use of the organ at 
the re-interment of the English Queen Margaret at 
Dunfermline in 1250. 

So far the organ w as a most cumbersome instru- 
ment, and in place of keys had rods or levers. In 
the 11th cent, clumsy short wooden keys were 
invented. These were beaten by the list In much 
the same way as the keys for the church tower 
carillon, or ^al of bells. As to organ -builders, 
the earliest known w as a nriest Van Os, who built 
the organ for St. Nicholas church, Utrecht, in 
1120. Organ pedal keyboards in rudimentary 
form appealed in the 15th cent, as well as dis- 
tinctive names for the 8top>, but the conijiass was 
still very limited. 

Mo<lern organ-playing is said to have begun in 
Italy with Francesco Landino (f 1390), organist of 
St. Lorenzo in Florence. The churcli organ had 
hitherto been used to lead out the plain-song — in 
unison only. There were, however, smaller organ-^ 
used w hich could be moved about. The positive, 
often circular in shape, had one or two rows of 
pipes. The portative, so small that it could be 
placed on the knees, was blown w ith one hand and 
played with the other, and it w’as on this smaller 
organ that organ -playing, as an art, originated. 
There was also, later on, the small reed organ 
called the rtgals in u.se ; it was portable like the 
others (Hopkins and Riinbault, p. 39). 

In the next century w’e find that organists of 
repute begin to appear. 

The great popularity of the Lutheran chorale in 
Germany led to its being treated in artistic foi m 
for the organ and played as a prelude, or Choral- 
vorspiele. Originally tlie organ was played only 
between the verses as mentioned, but in 1650 
Hamiiel Scheidt (t 1654), in his Tablatur Book, 
begins to treat the organ as an accompaniment also 
for the singing. In the Roman Chur h organ inter- 
ludes helped to spreiul out the Magnificat toOie,* 
necessary length when sung in procession. The 
greatest of Dutch organists, Jnn Swelinck (t 1621), 
at Antwerp, and Geronimo Frcscobaldi (t 1640), 
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who had 30,000 listeners when he first played in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, in 1614, were noted for their extem- 
porizations of sucli interludes. 

In the English Church the choir dominated the 
situation, and the ^rgan had no peilals. No dis- 
t’figuish^ executants arose until tne Reformation. 
With the advent of Queen Elizabeth in 1558 the 
influence of the Geneva Protestants, who did not 
bejieve in instrumental worship, began to be felt. 
Their demand was for simplicity in worship. As 
a result the Puritan party in England decreed in 
1571 : 

* We allow not the tossing of the Psalms from one side to the 
other, with intertmnghng of organs.’ 

Matters came to a climax, during the Civil War 
in 1644, when the destruction of church organs was 
ordered by Parliament (see Hopkins and Riinbault, 
p. 91 ff.). 

After the Restoration in 1660 organs were re- 
erected in great haste in t he cathedrals and churches, 
and organ - builders wcie imported, including 
‘ Father ’ Smith, who built the organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Purcell, the great English prcilecessor 
of Handel, wrote a ‘Voluntary for ye Duble Organ.’ 
By ‘ double ’ is meant a 16-foot pedal organ. A 
custom arose at this time in England of playing 
a middle voluntary after the Psalm, generally on 
the mounted cornet (a mixture atop) or trumpet ; 
it usually' seived only as a means of vulgar dis- 
play. In addition to tlie middle voluntary, other 
features of the times were the interludes at the 
end of each line of the metrical Psalms, with a 
flourish or shako at the end, the sitting down for 
the metrical Psalms (except at tlie ‘ (iloria ’), and 
the later introduction ot barrel organs. The 
interludes and sitting down still persist in the 
Lutheran Clmrch abroad. 

The mu«icf»l inefficiencies of the country and 
snialler toun churches at this time are quaintly 
described by Mace (Mttsick's Monument), He 
says ; 

* I 8haU not need to hltuon it abroad In Print how miserably 
the Prophet David’s Psalms are (as I may 8a>) tortured or tor- 
mented.’ He advocates that ’it is better never to sing at all 
than to sing out of tune,* and thence goes on to say that 
organists are ’ a constant charge, a terrible business,' and that 
a ‘ Parish dark * could be easily taught ’ how to pulse or strike 
most of our common i*salin Tunes’ (ap, Williams, Story of 
Organ M uric, p. 21 6). 

With the 19th cent. English organists began to 
come to the front, represented bj’ such men as 
Russell, Adams, IS. S. Wesley, Smart, and others, 
and at the present time English organists and 
organs easily occupy the front rank. 

In Scotland the organ was practically unused 
in church from the Reformation up to 1^4, when 
it was re-in trotiuced (McCrie, p. 337 ; Stewart, 
p. 157). 

Litkr vtcrs.—C. F. a. Williams, Story of ths Organ, London, 
190.1, Story of Organ Music, do. 1906 ; H. C. Lahee, The Organ 
and xt$ Maatere, do. 1909 ; H. Statham, The Organ and ite 
Poextion in Jfwsico/ Art, do. 19(» ; T I. V/edgwood, Diction- 
ary ctf Organ Slope, do. 1906 ; H. W. Richards, The Organ 
Accompaniment of the Church Sennees (Anglican), do. 1911. 

In conclu'^ion it may be said that music is the 
most powerful ally that the Church has at its dis. 
posul. It can touch the emotions and the heart 
where all otlier means fail. If the organist is in 
earnest (and the minister is sympathetic), he fie- 
conies the active colleague of his minister in his 
great calling. The best results, however, can 
follow only if both keep an open mind and ‘ live to 
learn. ’ The study of the past is the best corrective 
for the present. 

Litbratcrk. — E. Dickinson, Music of the Western Church, 
London, 1902 ; G. W. Stewart, Music m the Church, do, 1014 ; 
J^S. lurwen, Studus m Worehip Music, do., i. 1880, ii. 1886; 
F. G. Edwards, Common Praise, do. 1887 ; T. F. Forth, Sanc- 
tity of Church Music, do. 1914 ; W. S. Pratt, Hist, of Music, 
do. 1911 : E. Naumann, UisL of Music, Kng. tr.3 do. 1900 ; 
W. S. Rockstro, Hist, of Musio, do. 1886; John HuUah, 
VOL. IX. — 3 * 


Hist, of Modem Musiefi, do. 1897 ; J. E. Matthew, Handbook 
of Musical History (with Bibliographies), dd. 1898, The Litera- 
ture of Music, do. 18 M ; J. S. Bunmns, Dictionary of Ecclesi- 
astical Terms do. 1910; Prayer A)ok Dictionary, do, 1912; 
C. F. A. Williami , Story of Notation, do. 1903. 

Herbert Westerby. 

MUSIC (Egyptian).— I. Sources.— It is unfortu- 
nately impossible to derive much information with 
regard to ancient Egyptian music from the writings 
of the classical authors. They confine themselves 
to general observations, none of which carry us 
very far, and some of which are demonstrably 
inaccurate. Diodorus (i. 81), indeed, is respon- 
sible for an observation on the subject which led, 
for a time, to the mistaken idea that the Egyp- 
tians were an unmusical race. ‘ It was not cus- 
tomary,’ he says, ‘for the Egyptians to practise 
music, because they considered it eli’eminate and 
undc'^irable.’ On what grounds his statement is 
based it would be difficult to say, and he himself 
admits that the Greek poets and musicians visited 
Egj'pt in ordei to improve their art. Plato (Le^g. 
ii. 656 f. ), on the other hand, ascriljes a very high 
antiquity and a very noble character to the sacred 
music of the Egyptians, whose rules concerning it 
were, according to him, most rigid, only certain 
kinds being allowed by Government. This is con- 
firmed by Strabo (xvii. 1), who says that ‘the 
children of tlie Eg>"ptians were taught letters, the 
songs appointed oy law, and a certain kind of 
music, e.stablished by government, to the exclusion 
of every other’; and, further, that vocal and in- 
strumental music was u.sually admitted in the 
worship of the gods, especially at the commence- 
ment of the services, except in the temple of Osiris, 
where neither singers nor players on tne flute or 
the lyre were allowed to perform. It is question- 
able how much of this confident assertion is the 
result of actual knowledge ; the statement as to 
the limiting of the kinds of music certainly does 
not agree with what is known from more reliable 
sources. Herodotus (ii. 79) speaks of his surprise 
at finding that the song call^ Maneros by the Eg>’p- 
tians, a dirge said to have l>^n named after the 
son of the first king of Egypt, wa.s similar to the 
Cyprian dirge Linos or Ailinos, This, however, 
is practically all that can be gathered from such 
sources. 

2, System of music. — The paucity of information 
is still more deplorable when we come to the (ques- 
tion of the s^'stem of music used by the Egyptians. 
No specimens of their musical notation have been 
preserved to us, for reasons which are manifest. 
xVliuost the whole of our knowledge of the life of 
ancient Egj'pt is derived from sculptures, wall- 
paintings, and reliefs ; and, while musical scenc'^ 
and instniments are there ciepicted with consider- 
able frequency, it is obvious that nothing more 
is to be expected from such sources. A musical 
score would scarcely lend itself to representation 
in granite or limestone. The incieasing care with 
which MSS on jiap^ rus are now* being collected and 
examined may in time provide us with the necessarj* 
information ; but up to the present it is lacking. 

Something may be inferred from the construc- 
tion and range of the musical instruments repre- 
sented on the monuments and wall-pictures, but 
the limits of such inference are naiTow\ It is, 
for example, probably a fair inference from the 
material mentioned al>ove that the music of the 
Egyptians w'as not only in unison, but that they 
were accustomed to harmony, and that they hail 
even attained to considerable skill in the building 
up of harmonic effects. The opposite view’ has l>een 
frerjiiently expressed, but the testimony of tin* 
monuments seems conclusive on the point. One 
representation, for example, shows a narp of ten 
strings, and a lute on which at least three times 
as many intervals must have l>een producible in 
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union with a Jyre of only five string. Others 
show pipes playinc together of such various lengths 
that they must nave been designed to play in 
harmony and not in unison. In f^t, there are 
repeatea representations of what might be called 
an orchestra, and it seems out of the question to 
suppose that these aggregates of instruments were 
designed only to multiply the melody. 

Instances of the various combinations of instru- 
ments found in these orchestras are given by 
Wilkinson {The Ancient Egyptian^^ ed. 1871, i. 
86-89). The fact that the harp is the instru- 
ment most frequently depicted, and that it evi- 
dently formed the basis of Egyptian instnimental 
music, suggests the further inference that the 
Egyptian harmony was purely diatonic, and that 
every piece must have been played, from lieginning 
to end, in the same key ; for, before pedals were 
invented, the harp could play only a straight up 
and down diatonic scale. Little more than this can 
even be inferred, much less asserted. Students of 
this aspect of the subject must be referred to the 
various musical works mentioned in the Literature 
at the end of the article, where they will find all 
that can be made of it. 

3. Importance of music in ^cient E^pt.— 

There is, however, abundant evidence of tlie im- 
»ortant place which music held in Egyptian life, 
ts origin was ascribed to divinity— sometimes to 
the goddess Isis, but more particularly to the god 
Thoth, or Tehuti. Among the sacred books attri- 
buted to him are two Books of the Singer. From 
a very early date it appears to have been the 
custom that a regular part of the royal establish- 
ment should consist of a band of instrumentalists 
and singers. Thus under the Old Empire we 
have mention of a certain Rahenem, ‘the super- 
intendent of the singing,’ who was also, witii a 
somewhat curious jumbling of duties, superin- 
tendent of the royal harim (Erman, Life in 
Ancient Egypt ^ p. ‘250). Another reference gives 
us therifiames of tnree ‘ superintendents of the royal 
singing,’ two of wh<;‘m seem to have been singers 
themselves, for they observe that ‘ they daily 
rejoice the heart of the king with beautiful songs, 
and fulfil every wish of the king by their beauti- 
ful singing’ (tb. p. 250). Some of these choir- 
masters appear to have been of high rank— they 
are called ‘royal relatives’ — and to have held 
priestly as well as musical office, being priests 
of the king and of his ancestors. Under the New 
Empire there are also references to men who were 
singers to Pharaoh, and particularly to one man, 
Neferronpet, who was ‘ superin temlent of the 
singers to Pharaoh ’ and also ‘ superintendent of 
the singers of all the gods’ (ib. p. 251). This 
iwints to a regular organization of the saoreil 
music of the whole Empire ; and the probability 
is that there was a stereotyped form of religious 
music, preserved an<l maintained by the priests, 
in which, however, part was sometimes taken, 
especially in the time of the New Empire, by lay 
performers — more particularly by women. Under 
the XVIIIth dynasty many women of high rank 
were appointed to offices connected with the wor- 
ship of the temple of Amen, some of them bear- 
ing the title gerndt en Amen, ‘singer of Amen’ 

( Budge, History of Egypt, 1902, iv. 179 f. ). In fact, 
Erman states that ‘ we scarcely meet with one 
lady under the New Empire, whether she were 
married or unmarried, the wife of an ecclesiastic 
or layman, whether she belonged to the family 
of a high priest or to that 01 an artisan, who 
was not thus connected with a temple’ (p. ^5). 
The chief duty of these women was to play the 
‘^istruni before the god. In some of the wall- 
pictures of the time of the New Empire, particu- 
larly in those of the tomb of Ramessu III. (djmasty 


i XX.), priests are represented as performers upon 
the harp. Altogether, therefore, it may be con- 
cluded tnat music, at least in its higher branches, 
was held in very high estimation by the ancient 
Egyptians, and occupied no ipnall place in their 
life. The more secular branch or the musi^il 
profession in Egypt seems to have held a very 
different position, and to have performed music of 
a very different tyne, W'hich w'as mixed with other 
elements of a suniciently frivolous kind— a fact 
which may account for the misleading statement 
of Diodorus already quoted. The representations 
which have been preserved show that secular 
music was used mainly in connexion with festivals 
and entertainments not always of the most decorous 
type, according to our ideas, and was frequently 
accompanied by the performances of professional 
dancers and jugglers. It is perhaps penniasible to 
infer that the average of musical taste in Egypt 
was not very different from what it is in our ow n 
land. 

Variations in the current musical taste may be traced from 
the pictures of social life. Under the Old Empire instrumental 
music seems to have been performed solely bs men, and to ha\e 
8er\ed mainly as an accompaniment to the voice. In the time 
of the New Empire women-players on the lyre, the lute, and 
the double pipe are met with. 

The singers seem at all periods to have marked 
the rhythm by clappin^j tiie hands — in fact, this 
simple method of maiking time is so insepaiable 
in tne Egyptian mind from the idea of music that 
the word ‘ to sing ’ is written in all periods by the 
hieroglyphic sign of a hand. Blind performers 
were not unknowm — a representation from Tell 
el-Amama shows a blind harpist accompanying 
several blind choristers who maik the rhythm 
w ith the clapping of hands. 

4. Musical instruments. — AVhen we come to the 
question of the musical instruments employed bv 
the Egy ptians, there is no lack of reliable material, 
the mural decorations of the various tombs abound- 
ing in representations of the dillerent instruments. 
Of these the harp seems always to have been the 
chief and the favourite. It i.s found in various 
forms and various degrees of elaboration, ranging 
from small instruments with six or seven .strings, 
which could be easily carried, and were frequently 
played by performers seated or kneeling on the 
ground — the instrument being either rested on its 
own Imse or supported on a light stand — up to 
very large and elaborate ones, whose base was 
enlargetl to form a resonance-chamber, and which 
sometimes carried as many as twenty strings ; 
these were played by performers standing, and 
seem to have been more or less reserved for music 
of a more elevated, possibly altogether of a re 
ligious, type, as the performers unon them appear 
to have l>een priests. A very small harp with four 
strings, an<l played by a performer who rests it on 
her shoulder (Wilkinson, i. 121), is considered by 
Naumann to be the first authentic form of the 
Egyptian harp. Erman, however, refers it {[). 252) 
to the time of the New Empire, and his opinion 
is to be preferred. The greatest elaboration of the 
haro is reached in the time of dynasties XIX. and 
XX. The representations of priests playing the 
harp in the tomb of Ramessu III. show' instruments 
which are not only distinguished by the number 
of their strings, but are also very elalxirately 
decorated, the framework being carved and inlaid 
w'itli gold, ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother-of- 
pearl, and ornamented with various figures. The 
chief distinction between the Egyptian and tlie 
moileni harp is that in the former the front sup- 
port or pole is lacking, and there^^are no pedals, 
so that change of kev can have been accompffshei 
only by retuning the instrument by means of 
the pegs. The strings of the harp, as also those 
of the lyre, appear to have been of catgut ; in one 
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^pecimen of the latter they have l>een found still 
in position, and so well preserved as to sound 
when struck. Several smaller instniinents of harp 
type but of unusual shapes were also in use, and 
are figured by Wilkinson (i. 119). 

^ Of smaller instruments, the lute or guitar is the 
one most frequently met with ; its symbol J , nefeVy 
ifi one of the commonest hieroglyphic signs. Its 
Egyptian name was derived from the Semitic nhl. 
It appears to have been played chiefly by women, 
and was sometimes slung by a band round the 
neck. The body was of wood, sometimes covered 
with leather. Originally it was an exceedingly 
)rimitive instrument, with only one string, but 
ater it became possessed of tnree, which were 
played by means of a ple<drum. The strings were 
lastened at the lower end to a triangular piece of 
woo<l or ivory, and at the upper extremity of the 
handle they passed over a small croasbar and were 
secured either by pegs or by being passed through 
an aperture in the handle, round which they were 
then LM)nnd. The lute does not appear to liave had 
any bridge. 

The lyre was probably not a native Ej^yptian 
instrument, but a foreign importation. It does not 
make its appearance before tne time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty except on one occasion. On the wall of 
fhe tomb of the prince Khnemu-betep at Beni 
Hasan (dynasty Xlt.) it i_s rei»resente<l in the hands 
of one of a company of Aamu oi Bedawln who are 
lieing introducetl to the i>rince. In this case it is 
iKiing played by a man ; but as an Egyptian instni- 
ment it seems to have been more frequently played 
by women. It is found of various shapes ami 
sizes, ranging from small instruments with five 
strings, which were carrier! under tlie arm and 
)layed either with or without a plectrum, up to 
aige ones of eighteen strings, reaching a height 
of about six feet, and standing on an oinamental 
base. Specimens of the Egyptian lyre in the 
Berlin and Leyden museums show one of its arms 
shelter than the other, in order pos.sibly to provide 
an easy method of tuning, by sliding tlie string.s 
aloim the bar on which they were tiglitenetl. 

Ot wind instrumcntu almost none but wooilen 
.specimens have been pre.served. Pictures in the 
monuments, however, show troop.s iwcompanied 
by trumpetei-s wlio use a very simple .straight 
trumpet of about 18 inches in length, and nnule 
apparently of brass or .some .similar metal {r.g., 
the representation of the battle of Rames.su ii. 
against the Kheta), Various kinds of flute are 
lepresented. In the time of tlie Uhl Empire 
tlicre w'ere two .sorts in use, one of extraordinary 
length -4 or 5 feet — which was held by the player 
(»bliqucly behind him, and a short one, varying in 
the specimens pre.seived from 7 to 15 inches lu 
length. Later, in the time of the New* Empire, 
these seem to have been almost siipeisedeu by 
the double jiipe, an instrument w'ith the mouth 
pieces brought together and the tubes separating j 
in V-shape and terminating in bell-shaped mouths, 
riiis form of pipe is frequently figured, l>eing 
played mostly by female performers, and often lus 
an accompaniment to dancers, 

Tl»u Uutes prefiervetl are of \voo<l, i\or\, horn, or bone, but 
others were made of ree<l8 ; and, in lvS89, Sv. M. Flinders Petrie 
found at Illahun, in the tomb of a lady named Maket, two 
inusicjU reetls im’ase<l for protection in a larger rep«t. The scale 
indicAte<l by their holes is the major scale {Ten lVrtr«’ Digging 
ui Egypt y Ix)iHlon, 1S93, p 124). 

Garstang’s excavations at Beni Hasan in 190*2-04 
provided good specimeii.s of several of the instru- 
mepts descruiea above. A harp of five strings 
jiresented no difl’eronces of any importance as com- 
pareil with already-existing specimens in Baris, 
Turin, and the ihdtisli Riirseuin. A drum, 95 
centimetres in length and 29 jn breadth, was 


carved from a single cylinder of wood. Its ends 
were of parchment, connected together by a net- 
work of leather thongs. These thongs were 
tightened by being twisted with a short stick, so 
as to enable the pitch of the instrument to be 
maintained. Two flutes were of considerable in- 
terest, and w’ere tlie subject of an article by 
Southgate in the Musical News of Aug. 1903. 
They are respectively 90 and 95 centimetres in 
length, made of the water-reed {Arundo donax). 
Each has four notches, the tubes are open through- 
out, and a slight thinning at the mouth-end sug- 
gests that a mouth-piece of some sort may have 
lieen attached. There are three finger-holes 5 
millimetres in width, the distances of these from 
the mouth-end being 62 5, 68'6, and 81 centimetres 
in the shorter flute, whose natural note is f. The 
natural note of the longer tube is e natural. The 
notes produced by the nnger-holes are in the one 
case e, /, g, b flat ; and in the other /, / sharp, 
a sharp, and c. An Arab flute-player at Beni 
H&san had no difficulty in playing tliese ancient 
instruments, which very much resembled his own 
flute ill principle, though the latter was made out 
of an old gun-barrel. The date of the tomb in 
which these objects were found is unfortunately 
somewhat uncertain, but they may be ascribed to 
the period of the Middle Kingdom, 

Among instruments of percussion there were 
several forrn.s of drum, cymbals, castanets, the 
t.ainlx)urine, and the sistrum. The commonest 
form of drum is a long narrow’ cylinder of wood 
or copper covered with parchment at lioth ends, 
the parchment l>eing strainetl by bracing cords. 
It occurs chiefly in military scenes. During the 
march it was ‘-lung in a vertical po.sition over the 
dnimmer’s shouhler, and he playe^l it by Ideating it 
with his hand. Another type of drum was more 
like the side dnim of jiresent times in shape, with 
this difference, that its side.s were convex, giving 
it the shape of a small cask. This type w’as beaten 
with tw’o drumsticks. A form of drum frefiuently 
represented corresponds to the darahika used at 
the present time by pea-ant women and the Nile 
boatmen. It is of funnel -hape, and wa- apparently 
made of pottery, with parchment .straiue«t over the 
wide mouth. Yhe Egyptian cymbals were smaller 
than those now in use, ranging from 5^ to 7 inelie.s 
in diameter. In other respects they were similar to 
them, and were made either of brass or of an alloy 
of silver and bra-s. CaMancts weie in the form of 
sliglitly cur\od sticks of wood or ivoiy, about a 
foot long, and often terminating in a huiiian heail. 
The tambourine or timbrel appears to have been 
a favourite instrument in religious ceremonies as 
w’ell as in secular music. It was played by either 
men or women, but oftener by the latter. Three 
types are repre.'^ented — one circular, one square oi 
oblong, ami a third of two squares, separated by a 
Imr. There is no direct evidence of the existence 
of the metal rings or disks found in the frame of 
the modem instrument; but, from the way in 
which the peifoimer is .seen to wave it over his 
head, it may Ikj conchuleil that these existed. 
There remains the sistrum, which was the sacreii 
musical instrument par excellence, if indeeil it may 
be calleil a musical instrument. It consisteil of a 
handle, generally carved in the shape of a head of 
the goddess Hatlior, from the upper end of which 
rose an arch of bronze riblx^n, somewhat in the 
.shape of an elongato<l horseshoe. Through hole.s 
ill the sides of this arch there w’cre loo.sely insert e<l 
three or four metal bars, bent at each end to keep 
tlk?m from slipjiing out. When the sistrum was 
wavetl, these bars, striking on the bionze arch, 
eiiiittctl a tinkling sound. The sistrum was usetl 
ill the most solemn religious services, and w’aa 
frequently carried by women of the most exalt e<l 
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rank. Several sistra have been preserved, varying 
from 8 to 18 inches in length. Models of sistra in 
enamelled ware were often deposit^ in tombs, 
being first broken in sign of mourning. 

Litbratuiul— H erodotus, bk. ii. ; Diodorus, bk. 1. ; Strabo, 
bk. xrii. ; Plato, bk. ii. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of tfie Ancient Egyptians, ed London, 1871, i. 82-140, 
flee also larf;:er ed. 1836, i. ; C. R. Lepsius, Denkinaler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopen, Berlin, 1840-69; A. Erman, Life 
in Ancient Egypt, Enif. tr., London, 1894, pp. 249-2,65, 296 ; M. 
Brodrick and A. A. Morton, Concise Diet, of Egvp. Archer- 
(dogy, do. 1902, pp. 62, 106-107, 166 ; C. Enfel, M usie of the 
most Ancient Nations, do. 1864 ; W. Chappell, Hist, of Music, 
do. 1874, i. ; J. F. Rowbotham, Hisf. of Music, do. 18^-87, i. ; 
E. Naumann, Hist, of Music, Eng. tr., do. 1882-86, i. 34-53 ; 
J. Garstang, Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt, do. 1907 ; 
Southgate, m Musical News, Aug. 1903. 

James Baikie. 

MUSIC (Greek and Roman). — Any tradition as 
to the first stages of development of Greek music 
is veiled in mytliical obscurity. It is natural that 
with a lively and artistic people, such as the Greeks 
were, the culture of music should have been very 
wide-spread. There was a great abundance of 
popular melodies, which brightened up the every- 
day life of the people (see Bucher, Arbeit und 
Rhythmus ^) ; their social life was enlivened by love- 
songs and drinking-songs, and they glorified the 
gods at their festivals, as v ell as the victors in the 
national ^me.s, uith choral songs accompanied by 
dances. Pindar, from whose pen there are still in 
existence forty-four odes of the last-mentioned 
kiml, was a composer as well as a jioet. The 
oldest piece of Greek music which has come doun 
to us — leaving out of account as unquestionably 
Spurious the composition of three versos of the 
Homeric Hymn to Deinetoi— is the lieginnin^ of a 
melody to Pindar’s first Pythian Ode. The Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher published it in his Mxtsurgia 
universalis (Rome, 1650). It is true that the 
manuscript to which he appeals has not been 
foun<i, and therefore the genuineness! of the melody 
has been doubted in various quarters. Von Jan 
{Miisvis script ores Greed ; see also Sup^iletnenf , 

‘ Melodiarum reliquiu*’) has not admitted it to his 
list at all. The most reliable information on all 
questions relating to the history of Greek mu.sic 
is to be found in Hugo Riemann’s Handbuch der 
MusikgeschicfUe, I. i. (the Pindar meloily is given 
on p. 131). 

The epoch-making researche.s of Jtudolph We.^t- 
phal (Die Musik des grierh. Altertums and Grirt h. 
Harmonik und Melopoeie*) require critical testing, 
l>ecause Westplial, with more imagination than 
di.scretion, has advanced a great many uncertain 
h\ pothe.ses. F. A. Gevaert’s Ihst. et thAorie de It 
rnusique de Vantiquiti must also be used with 
caution, a.s he depends too much upon Wcstphal’s 
hypotheses. The same applies to Gleditsch, who 
treats the music of the Greeks as an appendix to 
metric.s in Iwan Muller’s Handbuch der klass. 
Altertutnsw'issenschnft^, vol. ii. % 

Out of the choral lyric sprang the drama, which 
in the classical period was chiefly musical drama. 
The comparative criticism which Aristophanes in 
liis Frogs devotes to the art of Aeschylus and 
Euripides is aimed at their music (^ite as much 
as the contents of their dramas. There is al.'^o 
extant a sliort fragment of a melo<ly from the 
Orestes of Euripides (see von Jan’s Supplement, 
p. 4f.). 

Alongside of the drama, from alsjut B.C. 400 
the dithyrambus assumed an important part in the 
perfecting of musical expression ; and the primitive 
v6yi.os became from that time the field in which 
ever-increasing virtuosity could display its skill. 
In corre8|X)ndence with the freer formation of the 
lyrical rhythms, from this time onwards the voice- 
jiart paid more attention to the distribution of the 
accents, uhich in the Greek language have a 


musical meaning of their own (cf. Crusius, ‘ Die 
delphischeii Hymnen’in Philologus, liii., Suppl.), 
Besides songs accompanied by stringed instruments 
(KiSapipSiKifl) and those accompanied uy wind-instru- 
ments (avXipdiK^), there was alsorpure instrumental 
innsio (KtdapioTiK^ and aUXyriKii). Guhrauer ha.^’ 
shown (Altgricrh. Proaravim-musik) that the in- 
strumental music of tne ancients was essentially 
‘ programme ’ (i.e. illustrative or de.scripti ve) musio*, 
especially in the case of the Pythian v6pos, which 
represented Apollo’s fight with the dra'^on. 

The ^eat importance which the Greeks attached 
to mu.sic is also shown in the fact that music culture 
and instruction Avere subjects of minute State 
control. Even Plato, who in his UoXirela expresses 
himself a pronounced opponent to art, gives in that 
work most detailed attention to the regulating of 
music. On the high estimate of the ancients of 
the ethical value of music, and the controversy of 
the schools of philosophy about it, see Ahert, 
Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Rlusik. 
Sparta especially, acting under government orders, 
took an interest in music, and we find Terpander 
of Lesbos, the oldest musician of importance, 
active there in the 6th or 7th cent. B.C. His name 
is clo.sely connected with the history of citharodic 
music. 

Songs in ancient times, whether sung by indi- 
viduals or by a choir, were in unison throughout, 
with the exception that hoys’ and men’s voices 
were an octave apart from each other. Moreover, 
the independent tones of the accompanying instru- 
ments, which may have been inserted between, 
must not he understood as a second part in the 
sense attached to that expression by an ear 
accustomeil to harmony. Westphars contentions 
about polyphony rest partly on arbitrary conclu- 
sions and partly on a misunderstanding of the 
w'ord Tro\v<purla, which does not have the same 
meaning as our mwlern ‘ polyphony ’ (see Graf, dc 
Grcecorum x^cternrn re xnusica ; for information 
about stringed instrninents see von Jan, Die 
gnech. Saiteninstrunicnte, and Art. ‘ Saiteninstrii- 
rnente,’ in Baumeister’s Denknutler des klas'i. 
Alfertums, iii.). 

The l)Ow was entirely unknown to the ancients ; 
the strings were either plucked with the lingers, as 
we play our liarj»N, or beaten uith a snjall plc<*trum 
(TXgKTpov), like onr zither or the cymbal of tiie 
gypsies. The stringed instruments may be divided 
into two chief cla.sses : the older simple Xvpa (callc<l 
in Homer the sldapii or ff>6pfuy^), and the KiOdpa, 
which is distinguished from the Xdpa by its large 
square sounding-board. The original numl>er of 
strings was seven. How they were tune<l, if in 
the Dorian octave (see below) with the omission 
of the third highest de^ee, just as, we are in 
forineii, Terpander used it, or otherwise, we cannot 
now detenmne. Each string gave only one sound ; 
the Greeks knew nothing about shortening the 
strings by means of bridges. The flageolet seems 
to have oeen the only known means of getting 
from the string a note different from the funda- 
mental one. Besides the seven -stringed lyre, there 
were also in common use a number of diilerent 
harp-like instruments with a far greater number 
of strings. 

The class of wind-inMtruments Is repre.scntc<l 
by the ai;X(j5, which in size and pitch resembled 
our clarionet rather than tlie flute, as it had a 
double set of reeds, and was blown from the end 
(see von Jan, art. ‘ Flotcn,’ in Bauineister). 

It is peculiar to the (ireeks that almost invari- 
ably two avXoL were used at the same time by i)nc 
player— a fact which Gevaert tries in vain to gloss • 
over. The oldest representative of ouX6j-playing 
is Olympus, who, like Ter]»ander, Avas from Asia- 
Minor, and helopged probably to alamt the same 
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time. The oldest so-called enharmonic scale is 
ascribed to him, and is, according to Riemann’s 
convincing hypothesis (p. 43 f. ), the five-note scale 
without semitones, which makes its appearance 
^ the earliest sta^ among other peoples as well — 
d e g ah d'. From rf to cr is the Phrygian octave, 
and Olympus came from Phryma. After they had 
become acquainted with the mil seven-note octave, 
][leople felt in these old melodies the intentional 
omission of the third note in each tetrachord, 
f and c. When the series of tones was trans- 
ferred to the Dorian octave and by this 

transposition the third tone was omitted, they 
had reached the second stage of development of 
the enharmonic ef a h c* e\ where twice an interval 
of a semitone and one of two whole tones succeed 
one another. Riemann demonstrates the same 
arrangement in Japanese music. Finally, by means 
of inserting the quarter- tone (dUffis) between « and 
f as well as between A and c', they again made up 
the tetrachord to four notes. This is the latest 
form of enharmonic, and the only one recognized 
by later theorists. 

Among other instruments, apart from cymbals, 
kettle-drums, and castanets, which serve tne pur- 
poses of rhythm onl} , not of harmony, we must 
mention the organ l^cause of the great import- 
ance whidi it has assumed in Christian times. It 
appears for the first time in Alexandrian and 
Roman times as hgdrmdis, ‘water-organ’ — so 
called because the air-supply was obtained by 
means of water-pressure — but it had only a limited 
and wholly secular use. The Alexandrian and 
Roman epochs (cf. Friedlander, Sittengeschich^e 
show, indeed, a uide- spread musical 
activity, but it was not sufiiciently creative ; it 
li\cd entirely in the traditions of the classical 
Greeks. In fact, an attempt was made in Hadrian’s 
time, as by Julian afterwards, to approach still 
nearer to these by means of a retorra to the archaic 
(cf. Mohler, Gesrh. der alten und mittelalterL 
Mus^ik^ p. 34 f. ). The early Christian music, there- 
fore, which grew out of the musical life of the 
Romans, seemed to be a direct continuation of the 
ancient Greek. Attempts to show the close con- 
nexion between the two have been made, esf>ecially 
by Gevaert {La Melop^c antiaio' dans le chant 
dc lU'glusc lafine), and Mohler (‘Die griech., 
grioch.-rdm., und altchrist.-lat. Musik,’ m JiQ ix, 
Suppl.). Abort {Die Musikansrhaunng ties MitteL 
alters und ihre Grundlagen) acknowledges a direct 
connexion for the East only, while the Christian 
music of the West is a thing really new and only 
artificially adapted to the ancient theory by the 
scholars of the Aliddle Ages. 

Along with the development of practical music 
theoretical iiive.stigation of music was also pro- 
cee<Ung. The first important stride was ina^le by 
Pythagoras, when he sfiowe<l how the numerical 
proportions of the consonances correspond to the 
varying lengths of a string. The later Pytha- 
goreans were aware that the notes are due to 
aerial vibrations, which have similar underlying 
relations to one another. The only consonances 
recognize<l by the ancients were the octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth ; it was much later that they 
became conscious of the third as a harmonious 
chord (cf. Graf, Die Theorie der Aknstik im 
gricch. Altertum). The proportion of the third 
4 : 5 seems to have been hit upon more by accident 
as one of the results of many calculating experi- 
ments ; it was as unknown to Pythagoras as the 
small whole^one 9 : 10. He got by the addition of 
tVTD large whole-tones the very large third 64:81, 
and, as the difference between this and the fourth, 
the very artificial semitone ‘243 : 256. An excellent 
example of these Pythagorean studies is the 
Sectio Canonis of the great mathematician Euclid 


(von Jan, Musici scriptores Greedy p. 148 f. ; on 
pp. 115-147 is collected all that is known about 
the Pythagoreans). 

An attitude of opposition to the Pythagoreans 
was assumed to some extent by the school of 
Aristotle. What we find scattered through the 
different writings of Aristotle about music, von Jan 
has carefully gathered together at the berinning 
of his collection. Bk. xix. and part of ok. xi. 
of the Aristotelian Prohlerruxta treat of weighty 
musical questions. These are r^roduced and 
annotated in von Jan, p. 39 f. But his treat- 
ment is superseded by the edition of Gevaert 
and Vollgratt’ {Les ProbUnves musirnux d'Aristote)^ 
which handles the subject from new and fruitful* 
points of viewx The most important pupil of 
Aristotle, with regard to music, and at tne same 
time the greatest musical theorist of antiquity, 
was Aristoxenus, whose Elements of Harmony 
should be studied in Macran’s 'Apiaro^lyov apixoriKh 
txToix^ia (Oxford, 1902) instead of in the somewhat 
profuse treatment of Westphal (Leipzig, 1883- 
93). Aristoxenus managed to find the proper 
medium between the empiricism of the practical 
musicians, which was ba.sed on no principle, and 
the too abstract theory of the Pythagoreans. A 
very imjxirtant source of information is found, 
again, in the three books de Mtisica of Aristides 
Quintilianus (ed. Albert Jahn, Berlin, 1882), who 
lived in the l>t or 2nd cent. A.D. We get the 
greatest amount of historical information in the 
book preserved under Plutarch’s name, IIcpl fiovtriK^t 
(ed. Weil and Reinach, with Fr. tr. and notes). A 
little later lived Ptolemaius, the great geographer 
and astronomer, whose Harmonics ^ along with the 
commentary of Poiphyrius, represents the last 
great system of ancient musical theory. Both of 
these works were largely supplemented by Brycn- 
nius the Byzantine, who l^longed to the 14th 
century. The newest (!) edition of all these three 
books IS that of John Wallis, in his Opera mathe- 
matica^ iii., in the year 1699. " 

Among other Greek writ>lr8 special mention is 
due to Alypiu.s in the 4th cent. A.D., as the man 
who has handetl dowm to us most fully the Greek 
system of notation, by writing out and describing 
altogether fifteen transjxisition-scales in the three 
kinds of tone.s, so that — with the omission of the 
last six series — he ha.s really given and described 
thirty -nine scales through two octaves and in two 
kinds of musical characters (von Jan gives the 
tables on p. 367 f . ). 

The Greeks had a double musical notation. The 
newer employs the w’ell-known letters of the Ionic 
alphabet, and that in descending order ; the older 
consists of heterogeneous signs, and up to the pre- 
sent time neither its orimn nor the system of its 
composition has lieen explained. Only the practi- 
cal meaning of the siras has been ma<le quite clear. 
In the older system tlie raising of a note a quarter- 
tone or a semitone was signifie<l by a dillerent 
position of the same sign. The new’er notes used 
to be called singing-notes and the older ones 
instrument -notes, but the Delphian discoveries 
have showTi us that their use was not originally 
distinguished in that way. Among the Latin 
writers Boethius, who was a contemporary of the 
great Theodoric, is worthy of mention on account 
of the authoritative jmsition which his work, de 
Musica^ held all through the Middle Ages, We 
now find the most lucid collection of sources in 
Riemann, pp. 10-26. 

With regird to the extant specimens of music, 
tne three Hymns of Dionysius and Mesomedes 
were the first to be made known ; they belonged 
to Hadrian’s time, and were communicated by the 
father of Galileo in 1581. In 1650 there followed 
Kircher's Pindar melody. All the other pieces we 
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owe to the last decade of the 19th century. There 
ia the fragment from Euripides’ preserved 

on papyrus ; and there are also the two Hymns to 
Apollo, apparently from the 2nd cent. B.C., which 
the excavations of the French at Delphi have 
brought to light; and, lastly, the only completclv 
preserved luece, the Epitaph of oeikilos. All 
these are aamirably brought together in von Jan’s 
Supple ?iient ; the Seikilos song is given in facsimile 
in Mohler, GeschicktCy p. 19. 

The basis of the ancient Greek tone-system was 
the tetrachord, i.e. a succession of a semitone and 
two whole tones — efg a ; and there may have been 
an ancient sort of singing theme, which moved only 
within the compass of tliese notes — the tonic a and 
the dominant e (cf. the frequent recitative con- 
clusion a c in modern music). The addition of a 
second similarly constructed tetrachord above it — 
h c’ d' e ' — gives rise to the Dorian octave e-e'. 
It corre'^ponds to our A minor, for a is the 
tonic, and the Dorian octave therefore contains 
the notes for melodies which reach as far as a fifth 
above the tonic and a fourth below it. The key- 
note a IS called fx^ar) (the names of the notes are 
feminine, being understood) ; the low’est is 

the {nrdTri (the idea of high and low is here ap- 
parently reversed ; probab^^ the designation is due 
to the position of the strings on certain old instru- 
ments) ; the highest, e', in contrast to this, is called 
p-fyrr} {= pfdTTj, lit. * the lowe.''t’). The stringeil 
instrument was held on the left side, so that the 
lowest string was fartliest away from the body. 
As the tonic was the one which sounded most 
frequently and loudest, it was struck 'with the 
thumb ; and then the index-finger came on the 
next low’est. Tlu> finger is calle<l 6 Xixav^s (from 
Xetx«i ‘lick,’ lit. ‘licking finger’); anti hence the 
note g itself is called ij Xt^avdy. The names of 
the remaining notes are simply derived from their 
position, tlie Dorian octave being nametl in this 
way: 

« */ g a h c d y 

vwdrm irapvtranj Xixavof fAcrr] 7rapap.t<Tr\ rpirif wapamjrij 
or 

wapdpt (TOi 

The upper tetrachord can also be added in such 
a way that the is its starting note. Then it 
Is called, not A r' d' e', but a b <:' d'. The two 
tetrachords are dra" so nearly together by this 
process that the two i,>rm only seven tones. From 
(ruvdirTu>, 'join together,’ the notes of this upper 
tetrachord are called the <rvvrjpp4voiy and in contrast 
to this the notes of the tetrachord first <lescribed 
are the du^evypdyoi. The xapa^i^arj drops out, b i.s 
called rplrif), and so on. Thus, for example, the 
of the combined tetrachord ia the same note 
as the xapairfynj of the other, namely d. By intro- 
ducing the note 6, they now made u.se of this 
tetrachord as a means of modulating from A minor 
to D minor. The Dorian octave was extended 
in both directions, a combined tefrachord A-«, 
the i/Tarot, being added I>elow {e~a are called, in 
contrast to this, the piaoi ) ; and similarly a 
combined c'-a\ the vxep^oXaioiy was added al)Ove. 
Now we have two complete octaves, with the ex- 
ception of the note a ; this is added and is there- 
fore called the xp<xx\api^ap6/j.eyos. In this way the 
complete system of fifteen notes is formed — or 
eighteen rather, as the three notes of the com- 
bined tetrachord are usually added. In reality it 
consists of sixteen notes, two of which (c' and d') 
have double signs ; a is now really for it 

stands at the interval of an octave from the xpo<r- 
\a/x8ap6p.€yos as well as from the vrep^oXalup.^ 

The Dorian octave e-e' is one of the seven 
possible sections from the infinitely continuous 
diatonic scale without chromatic signs. In our 
music there are only two of them in use, namely. 


the (descending) minor scale a'-a and the major 
scale c-e/. In Greek music we find all the seven 
used. They are called the .seven dp/xoylai, from 
appS^w^ ‘fit together,’ because the combination 
of .semitones anti tones in eafh scale was in a 
dilforent order. Coming downwards from e to (f 
of the Dorian scale, d-d' is called the Phrygian 
octave, c-c' the Lytlian, A Mixolydian, a Hyj>o- 
dorian or Aeolian, g Hypophrygian or Ionic (Iastic% 
and / Hypolydian. Thanks to Boethius, these 
names came to be used in the Church music of the 
Middle Ages, but, through a confusion, possibly 
due to the transference oi the names to the trans- 
position scales (see below), the Church notes are 
placed dillerently and in an inverted order : 


Dorian . 

Phr\ ^ian 
Ljdian . 
Mixohdian . 

^Kxloruin 

Hjpophrt 

Hypolydinri 


Ancient. 

e' 

d' 

d 

h 

a 


Middle Ajfes 
d 
e 
/ 
g 
a 
h 
c' 


(cf. Mohler, (jt sih. p. 70 f.). 

The j) 08 ition of the tonic in the Greek octaves is 
still an unsolved problem. If, a.s in the Doiian, 
it is to be looked for at the fourth stage from 
below, then, for example, the Phrygian would be 
a G major with a large seventh, the Ly<iian an 
F major with an exceedingly large fourth. Perhaps 
several octaves have the same tonic (as Dorian 
and yEolian, which at that time 8to<jd in the rela- 
tion of authentic and plagal to each other), and 
ditler only in the compass of the notes u.sed in 
the melotiy. Probably tlie scales were originally 
accidental, i.e. they contained the tones of certain 
melodies which were well known in j)articular 
localities (hence the names), and nob until some 
time later, when they w’ere united in a system, 
were they conceived as essential, i.e. always de 
pending on a fixed tonic. 

Up to this point the basis of our examination 
has been the diatonic scale without chromatic 
.sign.s. Now each of the seven octaves can be traii^- 
jiosed to our scale of equal temperament of tweKe 
semitones ; thus arise the r^roi^ or transposition - 
.scales, which are called likewise by the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, etc. If, in the octave e~e\ 
we raise / and c to ft and r$, we get a Phrygian 
octave, and if we also raise g and d, the Lydian is 
formed. To correspond to this Kiemaiin coinpo.ses 
the Lydian 7p6vos like the scale with four sharps, 
and transcribes in C# minor the pieces handed dow n 
in this kind of scale. In all other writers we find 
them transcribed in D minor. For Bellermann and 
Fortlage, who starte*! the inve.stigation of (ireek 
niusic^ notation in 1847, regarded the Hyimlydian 
octave {f-f' without signs) as the fundamental 
.scale, and .so related the transposition-scales to this 
octave that, for example, the Dorian rpdvot was 
fixed as B minor with live flats, for in thi.s way f-f 
gives a Dorian octave. Riemann (pp. 186, 193 f.) 
rejects this raising as groundless and misleading. 
The setting up of these scales presupposes a know'- 
le<lge of tempered pitch. ( Properly speaking, thci c 
could lie only twelve, but they went far beyond 
the octave, and so Alypius counts fifteen speciallj - 
named rpdxot.) As a matter of fact, practical 
musicians ma^le use of tempered pitch even in 
classical times, and Aristoxenus maae it the basis 
of his theory, in opposition to the Pythagoreans, 
who contended from the speculative standpoint for 
the pure pitch. 

With tlie seven iippovlai and the twglve Tpbxoi or 
rdvoL in diatonic hucce.ssion the wealth of the Gr^k 
tone-system is not exhausted. The two inner 
notes of the tetrachord could always be lowere<l 
according to the character of the piece of mu.Hic, 
and were therefore called the variables, in opjK)- 
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sition to the two outside notes, which always 
formed a fourth. If the third note was lowered a 
semitone, there arose the series of ^ tone ^ tone 
tone — e / ft a. This is the chromatic genus, in 
Cijntrast to the diait)nic. The third ^enus of tone 
M'as the enharmonic already mentioned, where 
two quarter- tones are followed by an interval 
of a third, e e / a—f now occupying the thir<l 
plkce in the tetrachord. Jlesides these three genera, 
there were numerous intermediate gradations used 
by the viitiiosi ; and the fragments of music which 
have been preserved also show mixtures of chro- 
matic and diatonic elements^, about which the 
writers on theory give no information. We can 
see from the scales of Aristides (p. 21) that the 
scale-system was not so systematically complete 
in Plato’s time as it appears later (cf. Laloy, in 
/ePAxxiv. 31f.). 

Litrratc RR — H. Abert, Dxe L*>hre vom Eikot in der grUch. 
Musik^ 1890, Die Mtmkanschauung dee Mxttelaltert 

und ihre Grundlagen, Halle, 199.'); Aristides QuintUianus, de 
Musica, ed. A. Jahn, Berlin, 1882; Aristoxenus, 

2Toix«ta, ed R. Wostphal, Leipzig, 1883-93, ed, H. S. Macran, 
Oxford, 1902 ; A. Baumeister, Denkmaler dee klaee. Alt^rtuine, 
Munich and Leipzig, 1885-88; F. Bellermann, Die TonUitem 
und Mtunknoten der Gnechen, Berlin, 1847 ; K. Bucher, Arbeit 
und Leipzig, 1902, O. Crusius, ‘Die delphischen 
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MUSIC (Hebrew). — i, Orig(in. — Hebrew tradi- 
tion ascribes the origin of music to Jubal, one of 
the three sons of Lamecli. ‘ He was the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ ’ (RV ‘ pipe,’ 
Gn 42^). He had an elder brother Jabal, who is 
likewise described as ‘ the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and of such as have cattle’ (v.*®). The 
close relation thus assiraed to the fathers of the 
pastoral and the musical arts — they are represented 
as being born of the .same mother, while Tubal- 
cain, the first smith, was the son of the other wife 
of Lamech— witnesses to the belief that the origin 
of music is to bo found among a i>eople of pastoral 
habits. The shenherd playing on nis pipe to call the 
sheep (Jg KV), or to beguile the tetliousness of 
his watch, appeared to the Hebrew mind the earliest 
type of musician. Similarly the Greeks ascribed 
to Pan the invention of the syrinx. It may be 
that the inclusion in Cain’s family-tree of the 
originator of the art of music indicates a tendency 
on the part of the compiler to view with disfavour 
the arts which had banished the severe simplicity 
of primitive times. But, if so, this is a view 
which, so fsa as iimaic is concerned, finds no further 
expression in the Bible, where music is consistently 
regarded with favour as the natural utterance of 
the joy whie^ fills the heart, and the fitting channel 
whereby the voice of man may convey to God his 
gratitude and devotion. 

a. Music in rejoicingr.— In the Bible the employ- 
ment of music in connexion with religion is a later 
development. The first uses to^which it was put 


were secular, and in the social life of the people it 
played an important part. It was used on occa- 
sions of rejoicing. Victory in battle is celebrated 
in song (Lx 15^^*, Jg 5^*^*). The women welcome 
the conqueror with music and dancing. So Miriam 
and the women celebrate the discomfiture of 
Pharaoh’s host (Ex and Jephthah’s daughter 
brings her fate upon herself, in consequence of her 
father’s rash vow (Jg After his victory 

Jehoshaphat goes up to the Temple ‘ with psalteries 
and harps and trumpets’ (2 Ch 20“). At feasts 
and convivial meetings there were song and instru- 
mental music (Is 6^*, Am 6®, Sir 32®* ®), and, among 
the features which go to make up the happy life 
which Job grudges to the wicked, music is not for- 
gotten (Job2p2). The merry-making at the vintage 
festival took the form of aance and song (Jg 9^ 
2Hb Is 16'®). One of the outstanding features in 
the marriage celebrations was the festal procession 
with music and dancing to the house of the bride- 
groom (1 Mac 9^' "). It was such a familiar sight 
that the very children in the markets used to 
imitate it in their sport (Mt IP’). To Jeremiah 
the ceasing from the streets of the voice of the 
bridegroom and of the bride is typical of the 
desolation nn liich is to overtake the land (Jer 7®^ 
16* 25'®). The long-lost son is welcomed home 
lyith music and dancing (Lk 15*®). It appears 
likewise to have been the custom on occa.sion to 
speed the parting guest with music (Gn SI*’). At 
any public ceremony, such as the coronation of the 
king, music played an important part (1 K 1^, 
2 K 11'*). In all ranks of society it was esteemed. 
The king had his .singers and instrumental per- 
formers (2 S 19®®, Ec ^) ; the young men at the 
gates entertained themselves with music (La 5'*) ; 
the shepherd lad had his lyre (1 S 16'®) ; the harlot 
used song and playing to augment her blandish- 
ments (Is 23'®) ; in the Exile the Jews used to take 
their lyres with them, as had doubtless been their 
wont at home, when they gathered together for 
social intercourse, though they had no htart to 
‘<ing (Ps 137'M. • 

3. Music in mourning^. — But music was not 
employed only on joyful occasions. It had its 
place also in the ceremonial of mourning. The 
dirge was a recognized form of Hebrew poetry. It 
was sung in connexion with the obsequies. 
Jeremiah composed one for Josiah, which was sung 
by the singing men and the singing women (2 Ch 
35*®), and David’s lament over .Saul and Jonathan 
has been preserved (2 S 1'® *’). It became the 
custom to employ professional mourners to bewail 
the dead. The lamentation began in the home 
(Mt 9**), and was continued as the funeral proces- 
sion marched with mournful music to the grave. 
Flutes are the only instruments of which we read 
in connexion with funerals (Mt 9**). The use of 
music at funerals became so firmly established 
that, according to Maimonides, the poorest hus- 
l>and was expected to provide at least two tlute- 
)>layers and one mourning woman for the funeral 
of his wife (Comm, in Mishnajoih, ch. 4 ). 

4. Hebrew susceptibility to music.— Evidence 
of the susceptibility of the Hebrew temperament 
to music is supplied by the cases of Saul and 
Elisha. When Saul is troubled by an evil spirit, 
his melancholy is dispelled by the playing of 
David (1 S 16‘«'*»). When as a youn^ man he 
meets the company of prophets working them- 
selves up into an ecstasy oy the music which 
accompanies them, Saul too is carrieii away and 
prophesies (I S lO**-). The same thing happened 
ofl a later occasion when he attempted to take 
David prisoner as he was dwelling in Naioth with 
Samuel and the prophets. The various messengers 
whom he sent were all overcome by the spirit and 
prophesied ; and, when Saul himself came to 
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achieve the capture, he too was carried away (1 S 
19*^**). There is no express mention of music in 
the latter passage; but doubtless this was the 
method by which the prophets produced that state 
of ecstasy suggested by the description of them as 
‘prophesying.’ So, when Elisha desired to pro- 
pnesy, lie called for a minstrel, and by the aid of 
the music the hand of the Lord came upon him 
(2 K 3‘»). 

5. Music in relig^ious worship.— It was natural 
that an art which played such an important part 
in the social life of the people should have its place 
in religious worship. Of the history of its intro- 
duction in this connexion we have, however, no 
record. If we accept the account of Chronicles, 
then it is to David tiiat is to be assigned the credit 
of making provision for the musical service of the 
Temple. But it is characteristic of the Chronicler 
to antedate the religious practices of his own day. 
So, however valuable his account as furni.shing a 
picture of the Temple service in post-Exilic times, 
it is quite unreliable as evidence regarding the 
conditions in the first Temple. There is no men- 
tion of sacred singers or musicians in the Penta- 
teuch, and it is hardly creiiible, if the musical 
service of the first Temple was in the highly organ- 
ized state described in Chronicles, that no refla- 
tions reganling it should be laid down there. But, 
while we cannot accept the account in Chronicles 
of the elaborate arrangements made by David, that 
does not mean that the whole musical service was 
a post-Exilic development. There must have been 
a considerable musical staff in the first Temple, 
for we read of a body of singers, called the children 
of Asaph, in the list of those who returned from 
the Exile (Ezr 2^', Neh 7*^). These would be 
descendants of those who had held otfice before 
the fall of Jerusalem, for it is impossible that 
the organization of a staff of Temple musicians 
was the work of the Exile. From Am 6” and 
Is 30^* “ we know that the use of music in con- 
nexion*with religious worship was an established 
practice. Indeed, it <8 probable that the associa- 
tion extends much further back than the time of 
David. Among the ancient Hebrews there was 
not the sharp distinction between the sacred and 
the secular that obtains with us. Many of the 
social festivities with which music was associated 
hafl a certain religious significance. The great 
liistorical feasts which assumed such importance 
in the Jewish religion were originally rustic festi- 
vals to celebrate the more important agricultural 
events of the year. It is natural that the music 
which plaved such an imjxirtant part in these 
social celeorations should have a place in the 
religious festivals which took their place. The 
dance and song which were features of these rustic 
festivals were retained in the religious procession, 
such as is described in connexion with the bring- 
ing up of the ark to Zion in 2 S 6. ,,Thus, gradu- 
ally and naturally, music was associated with 
religious celebrations. As these celebrations be- 
came more elaborate, the provision for the employ- 
ment of music in connexion with them would 
become more complex. Whether David had any 
part in the organization of the musical arrange- 
ment in divine worship we cannot tell. In the 
book of Samuel he is descrilxjd as a skilful player 
upon the lyre (1 S 16**), and in Am 6* there is a 
reference to his invention of musical instruments 
(Nowack would read ‘all kinds of songs’ instead 
of ‘ instruments of song’). But there is nothing in 
the earlier historical books, with the exception of 
the two psalms attributed to him in the appendixio 
2 Sam., to identify him with the David who figures 
in Chronicles as the founder of the Temple psal- 
mody. The instruments of song which he invented, 
alluded to in Am 6*, are such as are in use at 


banquets rather than those intended for worship. 
And there is a striking contrast between the 
scenes at the bringing up of the ark described in 
2 Sam. , w’hero David danced and leapt before the ark, 
and the stately ceremonial oif the so.me occasiiyi 
described in Chronicles. It may very well be that 
David, an expert musician, interested himself in 
the wider use of music in religious services. But, 
if he did, we have no data upon which to come to 
a decision as to the extent and character of his 
work. 

For the same reason we are unable to form any 
clear idea of what was the nature of the musical 
service in the first Temple. We may confidently 
assume that the musical staff would be on a very 
much more modest scale than Chronicles alleges. 
It has been thought by some that the people took 
a more active part in the musical service than in 
later times (Cheyne, Origin of Psalter^ p. 194). 
But how far this participation extended, and what 
precisely was the nature of the musical side of the 
service, we have no means of determining. With 
regard to post-Exilic times our information is 
somewhat fuller. There was a large staff of 
Temple musicians. They were grouped together 
in gilds called by the name of the liead of the 
family from whom they were descended — e.g.^ 
Asaph, Heman, Korah. The headings of many of 
the Psalms indicate that they are taken from the 
collection which bore the name of one of thcMe 
gilds. Previous to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the musicians were distinguished from the Levites 
(Schiirer, HJP II. i. 271; art. ‘Priests and 
Levites,’ in HDB iv. 92**), but from this time 
onwards they were included among them. Their 
particular function was to accompany the daily 
oumt-offering and other parts of the service with 
song and instrumental music. To what extent the 
people ioined in the musical service is uncertain. 
ProDabiy their participation, in later times at any 
rate, was restricted to occasional reHj>onses .such a.s 
‘Amen,’ ‘Hallelujah’ (I Ch 16**, I’s 106^), ‘For 
His mercy endureth forever’ (Ps 136 ; cf. Jer 33**). 
The instruments geneially used at the Temple 
service were the two stringed ones, the kinnor and 
the nebel, of which a considerable number were 
employed in the Temple orchestra, and the cymbals, 
of which there was only one pair played by the 
conductor to mark the time. These instruments 
appear to have been supplemented on occasion by 
fiutes (ls3(P, Psfi, superscription ‘ Upon Neliiloth,’ 
w hich is taken by some to indicate accompaniment 
by flutes [see Delitzsidi, ad loc.]). There likewise 
fall to be included in the list of instruments used 
in worship the trumpets, which were played, not 
by the Levite.s, but by the priests. They w'ere used 
at the daily offering and other parts of the service, 
and were likewise sounded from the roof of the 
Temple to announce the dawn of the Sabbath 
(Josephus, BJ IV. ix. 12). Ac^rding to the ac- 
count given in 1 Ch L5**‘'^-, the singers played their 
own accompaniment, whereas in Pa 68“ the singers 
are distinguished from the instrumentalists, and 
march first in the procession. Perhap.^ the latter 
arrangement was a later development (Ewald, Die 
Dichter des alien Bundaty la. 212). From the 
descriptions given of the dedication of the Temple 
(2 Ch 7*), and of the consecration of it after its 
cleansing by Hezekiah (2 Ch 29**'*®), it appears that 
the singing and the instrumental performance by 
the Levites and the blowing of the trumpets by 
the priests all took place simultaneously. But in 
the second Temple the blowing of tlu^ trumpets, at 
any rate, did not accompany but succeeifed ^he ^ 
performance by the choir and musicians. There 
nave even been some who maintain that the 
instruments did not accompany the voices at all, 
but played interludes at pauser in the singing by 
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the choir, and that the word * Selah,* which occurs 
occasionally in the Psalms, indicates that the 
instrumental interlude should here begin (so Diestel, 
in Hchenkel’s Bihel-Lexikon, iv. 260 f. ). To take 
tl^e word ‘ Selali ’ as‘*a sign for some kind of instru- 
mental interlude is perhaps the most satisfactory 
interpretation. Put it does not follow that the 
instruments were entirely silent during the singing 
of The choir. They may have been supplying an 
accompaniment, and at the sign * Selah ’ may have 
been meant to play alone, perhaps louder than 
previously. It is not likely tliat tne instruments 
were restricted to these interludes in the singing. 
'I'he Hebrews had little knowledge of music save 
as an accompaniment to the voice. Musical in- 
struments were to them pre-eminently ‘ instruments 
of song’ (1 Ch 16*^, 2 Ch 7« 34*^ Am 6», Neh 12:^). 

It is a point of dispute whether there were any 
women among the Temple musical statf. One or 
two passages seem to favour the positive. Ezr 
2®® and Neh 7®^ speak of singing women among the 
returned exiles. According to I Ch 25®^*, lieman 
had throe daughteis who with their brothers were 
instructed for song in the house of the I>ord. And 
in Ps 68^ the damsels with timbrels are described 
as taking their place among the singers and 
players. But it is not said in Ezr 2®® and Neh 7*^ 
that the female singers there mentioned lielonged 
to the Temple musicians, who have alreatiy been 
mentioned earlier in tlie.se chapters. And the 
verse in Ps 68 describes, not a Temple service, but 
a religious procession. This leaves only the refer- 
ence to the daughters of Hcinan. In view of the 
general tendency of the post- Exilic cultus to ex- 
clude women from office, we should require fuller 
evidence to convince us of the fact that they liad 
any recognizetl place on the musical staff of the 
second Temple. 

6. Character of Hebrew music.— We have no 
<iata u})on which to ba^e any conclusions as to the 
e-^sential character of the music of the Hebrews. 
We do not know, c.7., what was the nature of the 
scale or scalas which it employed, or what the 
.structure of its melodies. The Hebrews do not 
api>ear to have had any system of musical notation. 

It has been suggestetl that we may find such 
notation in the Hebrew accents ; but there is no 
evidence that these had any musical significance, 
or servetl any other than a rhetorical purpose (cf. 
Forkel, Gesch. der Mustk, i. 152 ff.). Some of the 
sujHjrscriptions of the Psalms appear to contain 
musical directions, and, were we certain of their 
significance, we might get more insight into the 
character of Hebrew music. For instance, some 
have thought to find in the direction ‘Upon 
Sheminith ’ (Pss 6. 12, I Ch 15^^), vhich they trans- 
late * in tlie octave,’ proof that the Hebrews had, 
like ourselves, a scale of seven steps. That trans- 
lation might be accepted, were we satisfied on other 
grounds of the emnloyment of such a scale among 
the Hebrews. But, apart from inde^>endeiit 
proof, it is quite unjustifiable to assign this inter- 
pretation to the phrase, and base upon it a con- 
clusion as to the nature of the Hebrew scale. The 
words might mean various other things — e.q., the 
kind of instrument to be employed, one with eight 
st rings, or the musical mode to be cho.sen, the eighth. 
Prolwibly there were various modes in use among 
the Hebrews, as with the Greeks. Some of the 
other superscriptions have been taken as indicating 
that a certain mode is to l>e employed — e.^., Pss 8. 
81. 84, ‘ Uiwn Gittith,’ which may be a m^e called 
after (iath (Evald, on. cit. p. 223), Ps 9, * Upon 
Mntl ‘labben,’ P8 66, * Upon Jonatli-elem-rechokim,’ 
Ps 67, etc., ‘ Al-taschitli,’ in which cases we seem 
to have the ojiening words of songs which indicate 
either the melody or the mode to be employed. 
But the whole question of the 8U]:«r8criptions of 


the Psalms is very obscure, and there is so little 
unanimity among scholars as to their significance 
that we can draw no conclusions from them as to 
the character of Hebrew music. From what we 
know of the music of kindred peoples we shall 
probably not be far wrong in concluding that 
Hebrew song wiis more or less a kind of musical 
declamation to a chant consisting of a few notes 
within moderate compa.ss, the accompanying in- 
‘‘tniments being employed mainly in marking the 
rliythm. There is no evidence that the Hebrews 
had any know]e<ige of harmony. Their musical 
performance.s, Initli v<x;al and instrumental, woubl 
be all in unison. Some would cite 2 Ch 5^®, ‘tlie 
trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
senna to be heard,’ a.s direct evidence to this effect. 
One might as well assign a technical musical signi- 
ficance to Chaucer’s description of the singing of 
the birds, ‘al of oon accorde.' The phrases in 
Chronicles are designed to indicate the unanimity 
of the performance. To regard them as proof of 
unison performance in the tecdmical sen^e is to 
attribute to the writer an acquaintance with 
harmony, while at the same time we quote In'- 
words to prove that Hebrew music had no harmony. 
Probably the Temple mu.sic wa.s, at hr.st, at ; v 
rate, of a very noisy chaiacter. The root i<i« . of 
the Hebrew verb ‘to praise,’ from which the woid 
for ‘psalm’ is derived, is ‘to make a noise,’ and 
(’heyne finds a hint of ‘tlie humble origin of the 
Hebrew VhdhtK' (‘psalm') in the shouting of the 
Arabs as they enter the sanctuary {op. df. pp. 
194, 46<J). To make a loud noi.se to Jalnveb ap- 
pears to have been the prominent feature in the 
Hebrew conception of praise. In La 2’ the noi‘-c 
made by the Chahhean soldiery in the Temple is 
compared to tlie soiind of the worsliippers at some 
festival. 

7. Musical instruments.— The Hebrews hati a 
variety of musical instniinents. Almost no infor- 
mation is given in the Bible as to their construc- 
tion or use, nor have any conte)ai|)orary representa- 
tions of them been preserved, ^ut there are many 
such representations of the instruments in u-e 
among the neighbouring Oriental jveoples to l>e 
found among the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Baby- 
lonian monuments, and w'e may safely assume that 
the instruments of the Hebrews were not es.seiitially 
ditterent. The instniments mentioned in the Bible 
fall into three groups : (i.) instruments of percus- 
sion, (ii.) wind instrument.s, and (iii.) stringed 
in.*<truments. 

i. Instruments of percus.^ion.— These mark 
the rhythm, and would probably be first in the 
order of development, the rhythmical element in 
music being the feature which makes the ."trongest 
appeal to the primitive mind. The following are 
the instruments of percussion mentioned in the 
OT. 

(a) The toph (»)'*a, ‘tabret’ or ‘timbrel,’ LXX 
rvfixaroy), a kind of hand-drum formeil of a frame 
of wood with a piece of skin stretchetl over it. 
The usual shajve is circular, but occasionally on 
the monuments we meet with a souare shajie also. 
It w'a-s struck with the back of tne hand or with 
the fingers, and w'as usually played by women. It 
w’as eiiqdoyed on oct'asions of rejoicing, and 
served to mark the rhythm for song or dance, or 
for the otlier instniments. It does not appear to 
have lieen used in the Temple worshij), but in 
religious prooes.sions it had its place (2 S 6®, Ps 
68-® 149®). 

(^iThem^Jri/faCm(D'?l^;t?)o^.yc7^c/^m (D'S^^y), a term 
which occurs only in 2 S 6®, Ps 150®, ‘cymhaL,’ 
LXX K^p^aXa. These were made of brass (1 Ch 15'**) 
and were similar in shape to those in use among 
ourselves. They were reserved chiefly for religions 
purposes, and were used in the Temple worship by 
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the conductor to give the beat to the performers 
(1 Ch 15‘» 16»). In Ps 150® some have thought to 
find in the twofold designation of the cymbals 
{^IqiU-shdmci ^ sihUS-tMni ah^ Moud cymbals,* 
* high sounding cymbals,’ AV) a distinction 
between two different kinds of instrument, regard- 
ing the former as castanets and the latter as 
ordinary cymbals. But it is questionable whether 
the distinction is more than a rhetorical device, 
and, even if this be not the case, whether 
shamd is a fitting designation of castanets. 

(c) The m^ndanitn which are mentioned 

in 2 S 6®, rendered ‘cornets’ in AV, ‘castanets* 
in RV, and in RV marg. properly sistra. The 
sistrum was a kind of rattle, consisting of a handle 
supporting an oval metal frame, through which ran 
a number of cross bars with projecting ends, upon 
which rings of metal were placed. W hen the 
instrument was shaken, these rings jangled. The 
sistrum was derived from Egypt, where it was used 
in the worship of Isis. 

(c?) The shdlishim We meet with this 

term only in 1 S 18®. What instrument is meant 
is uncertain. AV and RV render merely ‘ instru- 
ments of music,* AV marg. ‘ three-stringed instru- 
ments,* RV marg. ‘triangles or three-stringed 
instruments,* LXX Kijfx^aXa. The etymology sug- 
gests an instrument in triangular form, but whether 
a small trian^lar harp similar to the Greek rpi- 
yuivov or a triangle such as we still have in our 
orchestras is uncertain. There is no representation 
of the triangle as an instrument of [vercussion in 
the ancient Oriental monuments. 

ii. Wind instru.ments.— (n) The halil (^>'^>0) or 
‘ flute.’ We meet with several varieties of flute 
on the ancient monuments, single flutes, double 
flutes, flutes with mouth pieces, cross-flutes, flutes 
varying in length and in the number of the finger- 
holes. >Ve have no means of deciding which of these 
were in use among the Hebrews. The flute was 
employed by them on various occasions ; at feasts 
(Is 5*), at marriages (1 Mac 3"), on occa-^ions of 
mourning (Jer 48**, Mt 9“ ; Josephus, BJ III. ix. 5), 
in religious processions (1 K 1^, Is .30^). There is 
ditterence oi opinion as to whether flutes were 
employed in the Temple service in OT times. If 
nfhiloth in the superscription of Ps 5 be, as main- 
tained by some recent commentators, another term 
for flutes, this would be .strong evidence as to their 
use. But tlie interpretation of the term is very 
obscure. By the time of the Talmud, at any rate, 
they had a recognized place in the daily service. On 
twelve days in the year a flute was played Ijefore 
the altar to accompany the singing of the Hallel. 

(6) The ’«7d6 (spy). Some think that this term 
denotes ‘ wind instruments ’ in general. Where it 
is taken as signifying one instrument in particular, 
opinion is divided between the ‘bagpipe* and the 
‘ syrinx.* We meet with these two instruments in 
the list given in Dn3®, the snmphOfiidh (.Tispio, AV 
‘dulcimer’) being generally taken to 1^ the bag- 
pipe, and the mashrokUhd (aci’pvQ, AV ‘ flute ’) the 
syrinx or Pan-pipe. Neither of tlie.se instruments 
is mentioned in connexion with religious worship. 

(c) The shophdr (’^5'iw) or keren (pp), ‘ horn,’ was 
m^e of a ram’s horn, and hence was crooke<l in 
shape, though in later times it appears to have 
been straightened. Its loud tone made it useful 
for giving signals. Thus it was used in war to 
summon the army (Jg 3*^), to give the signal of 
attack (Job 39^) or of withdrawal (2 S 2“), to 
announce important events — z.g , , the ascension of 
the king (1 K 1**), the approach of danger (Aqj 3®), 
the beginning of the year of Jubilee (Lv 25"), the 
New Year festival on the first day of the seventh 
month (Lv 23®®). The blowing of the shophdr on 
New Year’s Day still remains an outstanding 
feature of the celebration in the Jewish Synagogue. 


{d) The hd^6§h'ah{7\'r$)t^), ‘ trumpet,’ is described 
by Josephus (Ant. in. xii. 6). It was made of 
metal, was not quite a cubit long, somewhat 
thicker than a flute, widening at the mouth to re- 
ceive the breath, and bell-shaped at the lower end 
like the war trumpet. Like the shophdr, it aAs 
occasionally used to give the alarm (2 K IP®). It 
is seldom mentioned in the earlier history, but in 
later times it was appropriated to ecclesia-stil^al 
use, and the blowing of it became the exclusive 
privilege of the priests. Trumpets were usually 
played by themselves, though occasionally we find 
them combined with other instruments (2 Ch 5‘®*-). 
Bla.sts of the trumpets were intercalated at various 
points in the daily service. 

iii. Stringed instruments.— Throughout the 
OT, M’ith the exception of the book of Daniel, only 
two stringed instruments are mentioned, the 
kinndr {"^u?) and the nchcl (*r^j). In ancient times 
stringed instruments were played either with the 
hand or with a plectrum, the use of the bow being 
as yet unknown. We read of the kinndr being 
played with the hand (1 S 16®® 18^® 19®), and there 
IS no express mention of the plectrum in the OT. 
But we are hardly justified in concluding that it 
was not in use among tlie Hebrews. The frame of 
the instruments was made of wood, and the string 
of gut, sometimes of twisted threat!. The stringed 
instruments uere tho.se most generally in u^e 
among the Hebrews. Their music was of a bright 
character, and we find them present on occasion.s 
of fe.stivity, at feasts (Is 5^®), at domestic celebra- 
tions (Gn 31®^), at festal procc'.sions ( 1 S 10®, 2S6®), 
and the like. On occasions of mourning the sound 
of their music is silent (Is 14*‘, La 5^% Job 30®^). 
In their grief the exiles in Babylon hang their 
lyres on the willow trees (Ps 137®). Stringed in- 
struments were used chiefly to accompany singing 
(1 K 10*®). Hence they played a most important 
part in the music of the Temple, constituting, in 
lact, the main boily of tlie orcliestra (1 Ch 16®, Ps 
33® 57" 150® etc.). Of the two instruments the 
kinndr appears to have been the more popular. It 
was in the hands of all classes. The shepherd lad 
played upon it (1 S l6*®®^-)» the harlot sang her 
songs to it (Is 23*®), it was used on occasions of 
merry-making (Job 21**), mingling with joyful 
' song and sound of the tabret (Gn 31®^). Scriptural 
allu.'^ions to the fiebel mostly refer to its u.se in 
religious worship. But we do occasionally meet 
with it in .scenes of revelry (Ls 5**, Am 6®). 
Whether the proi)hetic denunciations of such con- 
vivialities are to be taken as implying a reproof for 
the profanation of the sacred instrument (Weiss, 
Die musikalisrhen Instmmente in den heiligen 
Schriften des AT, 22; E. C. A. Riehm, Hand 
wdrterbmh des biolisvhm Altertnnu'^, Bielefeld, 
1893-94, 1030a6) is oi)en to doubt. 

We are not in a position to decide with certainty 
as to the 8ha|>e and character of the kinndr and the 
nebel. Kinndr (AV and RV ‘harp’) is usually 
rendered by the LXX KiSdpa or Kiyvpa, on five occa- 
sions by \f/a\rhpioy, and once by 6fryapor. Nebel (A V 
and RV” usually ‘ psaltery,’ occasionally ‘ viol,’ Is 5'- 
R V ‘ lute ’) appears as vd^\a in certain books and 
a.s ^ttXriJptov (once \l/a\v6i) in others. If the evi- 
dence of the LXX is of any w'eight, then we nm.st 
regard the kinndr as a kina of lyre. According to 
Josephus (Ant. VII. xii. 3), the Kipvpa is a ten- 
stringed instrument with twelve notes, played 
with the fingers. It is expressly stated in the 
book of Samuel that David played the kinndr witli 
the hand. It is perhaps pressings the language 
unduly to insist that he did not use a pleatruin 
(see editor’s note, Wellhausen, in PD, ‘Psalms, 
p. 223). Whether Josephus is right or not in his 
contention as to the u.se of the fingers for the 
kinndr, his sWitement regarding the number of 
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strings of the nebel is not in accordance with 
Ps 33^ 92® 144®, where we reeul of a ten-stringed 
nebel. The Greek and Latin Fathers find the 
distinction between kinnor and nebel in the 
nosition of the ref»nance-fx>x, in the former 
Dedeath and in tlie latter above the strings. This 
description of the kinnor would apply to instru- 
ments of the lute family as well as of the lyre, the 
resonance-box in both types of instrument being 
beneath the strings. But against the identifica- 
tion of the kinnor with the lute mav be urged the 
fact that tliere is no evidence on tlie monuments 
of the use of the latter instrument among Semitic 
peoples, and tlie unlikelihoo<l of Greek writers who 
were familiar with the KiOdpa, or lyre, using the 
term to designate an instrument of an entirely 
different character. If we regard the kinnor as 
an instruiiient of the lyre ty|>e, it is probable 
that the nebel was a kind of harp. We read of its 
being played as one inarclied along. It must then 
have l>een much smaller than the harp repre-'cnted 
on the Egyptian monuments, which one played 
kneeling or standing. There is an Assyrian 
harp seen on the bas-reliefs which we may well 
conceive to have been somewhat similar to the 
Hebrew nebel. It is triangular in shaj>e ; ab<ive 
there is a curved frame which acts as the resonance- 
Ik>x, and below there is a horizontal bar or bridge, 
l)etw’een which and the upper frame the strings 
are stretched. It is played with lioth hands with- 
out a plectrum. As w’o have said, we have no 
certain evidence upon which to base in attempting 
the identification of the two stringed instruments 
familiar to the Hebrews; but, if we are to derdde 
u|)on any at all, we incline to instruments of the 
lyre an<l the harp type. 

In addition to the stringed instruments to which 
w'e have referre<l, there is another mentione<l in 
Dn S'- the mbbekful (apjc, l^XX <jixp.^vKTj^ AV 
and liV ‘.sackbut’). The sackbut was a kind of 
tromlsme, but the §ahbekhd, if we are to identify 
it with tlie Greek crapL^vKij, was a stringed instru- 
ment introduced into Greece from the East. It 
api>ear8 to have been a small harp, not unlike the 
Tplyu)ifov in "hape and tone, and among the Greeks 
it was generally playetl by Oriental women, 

IJTBRATi RR ~A full Hst of the older literature will be found 
in J. N. Forkcl, GenchichU Jn Leinrijf, 

17R8-1801, i. 173 ff. In Addition to the artiolee on the subject 
in the historlet of music, the text-books on Hebrew arch»olo(;> , 
And the Bible dictionaries, the followin^t may be mention^ : 
J. L. Saaischutx, (leschtchte und Wxirduiung der hei 

den alien Urbraern, Kerim, 1829 , G. H. A von Ewald, Die 
Dichler det alien lltnxdei, Qbttingen, 1835 ff., la. 209 ff ; F. 
Delitxscb, Physwlcnne und Musxk, Leipzig, 18S8, B^bl. Comm, 
uberden Pialmen*, do. 188S, p. 25ff , Kng. tr,, london, 1887-89, 
i 39ff ; H. Grsetz. ‘Die Teiiapel-ps.ilmen,’ 3# onafsurAr., 1878, 
pp. 217-222. ‘ Die iiuiBikalischen Instruinente im Jenisalemischen 
Tenipel una der inusikalische Chor der I^eviten,’ tA , 1881, pp. 
241-^9, E Schurer, HJPw. i. 270ff. .• J Weiss, D\e mxunkal- 
xeehen Iniitrumenle tn den hetlujen Srhnften den .Uten Tenta- 
meiUt, Uras, 1896 ; J. Wellhausen, Ap]>cndix on ‘ Music of the 
Ancient Hebrew's,’ in PB. ‘Psalms,’ London, 1898; J. Kdberle, 
Jhe Tempeharujer im Allen Tetlatnenl, Krlangen, 1899; A. 
Bdchler, ' Ziir Geschichte der Tempelmusik und der Tenu>el- 
psalmen ’ ZATM’ xlx. (18991 90-1.38, 329-344, xx. (19001 97-135 ; 
T. K. Cneync, Origin o/tht Psalter (BL, 1889), London. 1891 ; 
W. R. Smith, OTJC, do. 1892; J. Stainer, Music o/ the Bible, 

do. 1914. G. wauchope Stewart. 

MUSIC (Indian).— I. Introduction.— great 
deal more is generally knowm of Hindu religion 
than of Hindu music. An account of the con- 
nexion betw'een the two would be incomplete with- 
out an attempt to convey to the reader some 
idea of what Hindu music is. 

The first thing one ha.3 to gra^ is the immense 
antiqii’jby of the art of music. Tdie systems now 
iioiinshing in India and China have l»cen trans- 
mitted without material change for so many 
centuries that we can point to no date as marking 
an advance or dividing one art i>eriixl (roni another. 


Of ancient Greek musical art the notation lias 
been pre.served, and w’e are able to piece together 
the actual scales upon which the music was founded. 
Beyond this, there are the writings of theori.sts, 
which do not alw ays agree with one another, and 
a few’ relics in the shape of hymns with their 
notation. We can gather from the evidence avail- 
able that the Greek and Hindu systems were 
elaborateil on slightly divergent lines from a 
common source, and for that semree we must look 
back far beyond the time when either (ireek or 
Indian civilization came into existence. 

A close parallel may be drawn 1r>etween the 
theories of Aristoxenus (350-320 B.c.) and of 
Bharata, the earlie‘'t Hindu writer on iinisic. 
Although the latter’s treatise, the isdhja Sdstm. 
was written in the 5th cent. A.D., the system 
w'liich it de.scril>es probably dates back many 
centuries before that time. Neither Aristoxenus 
nor the originator of Indian theory, whoever he 
may have been, could have liad any a<-ciirate 
knowledge of partial tones. In attempting to 
formula^ a classification of interval.s they both 
took as their unit the smallest perceptible ditler- 
ence of pitch ; to Aristoxenus this w as know n as 
the smallest enharmonic dic'-is, and to the theon^-t 
of India as the interval of one hull. It i*' ob\ ious 
that one cannot accept theories founded upon such 
a liasis as literally accurate. Tlie kruii, or diesis, 
cannot be regardetl as a unit for the mea-surement 
of intervals. It is, liowever, a good working ter- 
minology to designate the just semitone the 
interval of two krutis, the minor tone a.s three 
irutis, and the major tone as four irutt^. In draw - 
ing a marked distindion between the major tone 
and the minor tone the Indian theorist showed 
greater perspicacity than eitlier An.'-toxenus or 
I*ythagoras. The Indian theorist had this ad- 
vantage, however, that he confined his attention 
to the plain diatonic genus, instead of ranging ovei 
all jwssible ‘colourings’ of chromatic and en- 
harmonic. Had the ancient theorists of Greece or 
India known of partial tones, tiley would have ex- 
plaineii their intervals by working down from tlu* 
greater to the less ; as it is, we cannot l>e Mirpru^ed 
at their attempting to .synthesize them from the 
diesis or 4ru(i. 

2. Modes. — The world’s earlie>t music wa^ 
modal. 

To obtain a rough idea as to what is meant mode let us 
take a simple inelod\ such as ‘ God sa\e the King,’ beginning 
on the note C with a pedal bans on the C an octa>e Inflow, and 
pla> the air successnely as modifieii by a key signature of one 
sharp, without sharps or flats, with one flat, two flats, three 
flats, four flats, and five flats The result would be more in 
keeping with the mode in each case if suitable changes were 
made in the melody. It will be seen from this that eieri c\)m- 
plete parent scale g)>es so\en mesies differing wideh from one 
another in ‘ethos.’ If, instead of temv'ering the three chief 
maior tnada C E O, G B D, F A C, upon which the C major 
scale is Itased, we tune them in natural or just tuning, that is 
to sa.>, without beats, we shall find that out of the the tones of 
the w'ale three are major and two minor. It will be found also 
that our |»arent scale can be made to assume four forms h\ 
varving the se<iuenc« of major and miuor tones ; the chief basis 
of the Si'ale, the concord C E, will remain m every case ; the 
three chords above-named w dl be present in some and absent 
in other forms of the scale. 

With his usual tho^oughne^8 in point of cla.8sifica- 
tion, the Indian theorist noted these ^lossibilitie- 
and groupeti his parent scales under the category 
of grdm/is. Let the figures 2, 3, and 4 denote the 
intervals of 2, 3, and 4 Jrntis ; the just major scale 
of Europe may then be represented thn.s : 

Ci DS E2 F4 03 A4 B2 C. 

Indian modes in which the .se«]uenee of interval- 
was in the same order as in the just major .scale, 
that IS, 4 3 2 4 3 4 2, or 3 2 4 3 4 2 4. or 2 4 3 4 2 4 3. 
etc., were said to l>e in the maHhyetina ymmn. 
The other important grdmn was the ynlma 

in which the order was 4 3 2 4 4 3 2, 324 4 32 4, 
etc. The corres|>onding C major scale would lie 
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C4 D3 E2 F4 G4 A3 B2 C. Here A is in tune not 
with F and C but with 1).* The Indians did not 
regard the scales 3 4 2 4 3 4 2 and 3423442 as 
separate gramas^ as they could be formed chro- 
matically from the ^adja and madhyama grdniaa 
(a chromatic chan|fe is effected by substituting 
4 2 for 24). The Hindus use a tonic sol-fa system 
in which sd, ri, ga^ ina^pa, dha^ nl, sd take the 
place of dOf re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, with this 
dill'erence, that the same terminology is used what- 
ever the mode may be. 

Thus the bass note of the drone Is always sd, and the second 
note of the mode is alwaj s sung as ri, whether it is a semitone, 
minor tone, or major tone above sa. To revert to our illustra- 
tion of the formation of the modes by alteration of the key- 
signature, O would always be sd, and D, whether flat or natural, 
would still be ri. With a little careful study the table on p. 46 
will give an idea of the scales of some of the representative modes 
of Indian music. 

3. Main features of Indian music. — The musical 
instruments of ancient times, some of which have 
survived to the present day in India, w’ere of poor 
tonal quality compared with those of modeni 
Europe. The voice is usually accompanied by 
drums tuned to sa, and by the tamburd, a stringed 
instrument without frets, of rich and slightly nasal 
tone, which furnishes a drone consisting of sd and 
pa, or, occasionally, and ma if the mode requires 
it. The partial tones of this instrument are so 
powerful that it is a simple matter to sing the j 
major third from the ba.ss (known as ga tJvra) in 
correct intonation. The four-irw^t ri is also taken 
w ith the greatest of ease. 

(a) Rdgas and rdginls. — The Indian modes, 
owing to that genius for elaboration which the 
Hindu has shown in other arts, have been split up 
into a large number of mclotly-types known as 
rdgas and rdginis. A rdga iiiusL begin with a 
ceitain note and end with a certain note, the 
melody must centre round a ceitain fixed note or 
pair of notes, certain well-defined melodic progres- 
sions must be prominently used, and the notes of 
the scale must be sounded in ascent and in de.scent 
according to fixe<^ rules. The result is that com- 
posing a melody in a eiven rdga is like building 
a toy liouse out of bricks of a given pattern ; im- 
provisation is made easy. Each rdga has a sjieci- 
fied time of the day at w hich it may be performed. 
Singers of the old-fashioneil type are very strict on 
this iK)int, and many are the traditions and super- 
stitions which have gathered round the name.H of 
some of the rdgas. Thus the rdga dlpaka (Skr. 
‘light* or ‘illuminating’) is not sung nowadays 
in Hindustan, as it is believed to entail terrible 
consequences to the singer. Hindu music, whether 
secular or leligious, may be sung equally w’ell by a 
Muhammadan or a Brahman singer. If theie is any 
difierence of style perceptible, it may be said that 
the Muhammadan prefers music of a lighter as 
also of a more impassioned type, while the mood 
of the Hindu singer is more contemplative. The 
general feeling at a Hindu jesisd, or concert, 
favours music of a devotional or seriojis character. 

{b) Chants. — The sdman chants of the Hamaveda 
are the oldest extant music of the Hindus. The 
Hindu poet has always had at his disiK)sal certain 
fixed chants or melodies which serve as moulds in 
which to fashion his song. Every metre has its 
own peculiar chant. Chants of this kind for 
religious hymns were known as sdnians and are 
mentioned in the Rigveda. We may, therefore, 

( onclude that the chants of the Sumaveda are 
older than the Vedas themselves. We think that 
it can be demonstrated, however, that it is wrong 
to go further and regard the chant as the precursor 
of all music. The Sfimaveda gives directions as to 
i hy thm corresjwnding closely with the practice of 
l)lain-song in Europe, coupled with signs to repre- 
I A fifth to be in tune must contain 13 irutis, and a fourth 9, 
a major third 7, and a minor third 6. 


sent the anuddtta (‘not raised’) and svarita 
(‘ sounded ’). More complete instructions are to be 
found in the Brdhmanas and in modern commen- 
taries. It is quite clear that the chant made use 
of a complete tetrachord t6 represent the four 
chief positions of the voice known as udacta 
(‘raised’), anuddtta (‘not raised’), svarita 
(‘sounded’), and prachchhdya (‘deep shadow,’ pre- 
cise meaning unknown, probably the same in pitch 
as the drum which invariably accompanies the 
chant). The intervals between the notes of this 
tetrachord and of other notes which may be added 
to it above and below are not now, ana probably 
never were, rendered in the same manner through- 
out India. In this we can trace the workings of 
the ‘Bharata mata’ and ‘ Hanumant mata,’ two 
rival schools of Indian music the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity. There is reason to believe that 
the musical systems of the ‘Bhaiata rnata’ and 
‘Hanumant mata’ were built up originally from 
pentatonic music. 

4. Music and religion. — - Hindu music is not 
merely the handmaiii of religion, but an integral 
part thereof ; it has grown up with the religion 
and has been subjected to the same influences. 
Thus the division into rdgas has its counterpart 
in the institution of castes, nndyoga has affected 
music and religion alike. Tlie Theosophical 
I Society’s tieatise on Thought fornu (London, 1905) 
shows that there are people who entertain the 
belief that music has its mystical side, and that 
the impression which it conveys to the clairvoyant 
can best be de8cribe<l in terms of geometrical forms 
and ever-changing colour. For many centuries 
the belief has neen held in India that each rdga 
luis its appropriate picture. In old houses in 
Bengal a series of paintings of rdgas and rdginls 
may frequently be seen attorning the walls, while 
numerous examples may be found in public and 
private collections outside India (of. V. Smith, 
liist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 
1912). 

Orijjinally there were six uigas, and each raga hatj six 
rdgixixs. Of the six rdgas fi\ e are said to have come from 81 va’s 
mouth, and one from Parvati’s. The names of the six rdgas 
are variously given ; so far as can !)« ascertained, the Bengalis 
give the list as bhairava (‘ terrible '), iri (‘ fortune,' ‘beauty ’), 
mrgha (‘cloud'), j^flchaina (‘fifth'), vananta (‘spnnj^’), and 
nalatidrdyauia (‘dance of Vi^pu’), while the rausiaans of 
Central India prefer kauixka (‘ Ku^ika's raga '), hindola (‘ swing 'X 
and dipaka (‘light,' ‘ lamp ') to the last three. It is worthy of 
note that of the nine ragat named five are transilient and only 
four have complete scales of seven notes. The pictures of three 
of these rdgas— tri, natannrdyaxM, and bhairava — are respec- 
tively the deities Laksmi, Vi^vu, and Siva. Lak^mi is painted of 
a bright golden complexion, seated on a lotus, holding a lotus in 
one band and a chakra (discus) in the other ; Vifivu Is repre- 



^innara, from wall-painting. 
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Nora,— The vertical columns niarWtd KKi, 1100, etc , show the relative position of the twelve semitonea of equal temperament. 
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sented as of dark complexion, dressed in yellow, holding in one 
hand a club, in another the conch-shell, in the third the chakra^ 
and in the fourth the lotus ; l^iva is represented as dancing 
while the universe is being destroyed, beating time on his 
(a small drum sha]^ like an hour-glass), and appris- 
ing humanity by a blast on his horn that destruction is not 
annihilation, but merely a prelude to a new birth. Other con- 
nexions between representations of Hindu gods and the art of 
music may here be conveniently noted. Siva is often pictured 
holding a tambttrd, the instrument the drone of which is 
identined with the mystic syllable oih (o.i>.), which is also 
believed to l)e inherent in Vi^pu's conch-shell and in his rapidly 
spinning chakra. Sarasvati is generally represented with the 



Kinnara, from wall-painting. 

vina, and Kf^a carries the murali, or Indian flute. The ac- 
companying illustrations taken from wall-paintings in the 
Buddhist caves at Ajanta (200 b.c. to a.d. 600) show the conch 
and the murali. 

5. Musical knowledge.— Until recent times the 
knowledge of music was strictly conlincd to heredi- 
tary musicians. In order that the rdgas sfiould be 
kept pure, singers were taught to reverence them 
and to contemplate with closed eyes the picture of 
tlie rctga before attempting to sing it ; and .special 
‘-hort compositions were learnt by heart in wliich 
the distinguishing features of the nigas were made 




Wall-painting in verandah. Cave XVH. 
plain. Any one desirous at the present day of 
ascertaining the correct feature.s of any rdga would 
turn to tlie dhruptula,^ the subject of wliich is 
invariably taken from the philosophy or the epics. 

Latterly a change has come over the scene. As 
British sway has been extended, Court singers 
have been compelled to seek a livelihood in the 
native States which remain, or to lose touch with 
their old traditions. The general awakening of 
India has led to a de.sire on the part of the public 
for tuition in singing and playing. Musical educa- 
tion has been thrown open to the public and secu- 
larized, but the secrets of the ‘Bharata mata’ 
tuning have been withheld. Many Indian 
^chola^s have sought to giasp the problem of Indian 
musical theory, hut with the means at tlieir dis- 

)Osal it was impossible that they should succeed. 

n the British India of to-day many musical 
academies flourish, whose professors aie entirely 
ignorant of the theory which they try to teach, 
and which grind out pupils who spread all over 
the land the vogue of the European harnioniuiu, 
sometimes tuned in equal temperament, but often 
with no more tuning than is given by the gratlu- 
ated length of the vibrators as they come untouched 
from the hands of the manufacturers. On the 
Bombay side the popularity of the saiiglt drama 
has further debased the music of this ancient land 

6. Musical performances. — Among religious 
and musical performances of a popular charactei 
at the present tune may be mentioned the klrtan, 
the kathd, the bJnijan^ and the chanting of the 
PurCtmts. The kirtan in Bengal is generally con- 
lined to Krsiia and his amours, the nerformance 
being a comhiiiation of singing and chanting, 
generally accompanied by a drum. On the 
Bombay side no distinction is generally obseived 
between the klrtnn and the hitfid. The katheknrl 
marks the time with tw'o pieces of hamlaio held 
between his lingers and clicked together ; he 
marches up and dow'n as he sings ; he has a 
prompter to help him, and is accompanied by a 
drum mounted on a staml and of late years by the 
harmonium. His subjects are taken from the 
Mahdhhdrata and the ItamCivann . The pcrfoim- 
ance is held in the courtyard of a temple and is 
attended by people of both sexif. , to whom the 
kathekari explains his meaning between till versus 
of his song. The bhnjan differs more in method 
than in form from the k'lrtan or kathd. It may 

J For derivation and meaning «ee Fox Strangways, The Musto 
of Uindoittan, p. 286. 
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deal with any devotional subject, and is generally 
sung by several persons in unison, and the audience 
are encouraged to join in. There is no explanation 
between the verses. All these forms of religious 
song are generally sbnide, i.e. of the hymn type. 
Occasionally a klrtan singer will indulge in free 
fantasia {mrana) in the middle of the hymn. 
When the Purdnas are recited, the reciter sits on 
a plank with the fi^/^i-pedestal in front of him, 
upon which he places his sacred books. The per- 
formance begins with an invocation and a short 
period of contemplation ; the panrdnik then gives 
out his subject, and both recitation and explana- 
tion are thenceforth chanted. In some paits, 
such as Bengal, the paurdnik has a drum beiiind 
him and blows occasionally upon a conch-fehell. 

Performances which take one back to pre-Aryan 
times are not unknown. The gatnhhird of Bengal 
is a dance and song in which topical subjects are 
ilealt with, and which appears to oe connected with 
(he worship of evil spirits. Among the lower 
classes there is an annual ceremony at which, after 
a period of silence and contemplation, one of (he 
assembly becomes inspired. He is called the gdjnn 
,sfttinyds, and upon him devolves the duty of sing- 
ing the gdj(in song, which is similar to the gam- 
bhird, 

Bengal differs from the rest of India in stereo- 
typing certain tunes according to the manner of 
hurope. The usual Indian custom is to keep the 
rdgay or nielody.tyt>e, permanent, but to allow the 
feeling or caprice of the moment full play in the 
matter of the actual details of the melody. One 
Bengali tune is known as ‘ BauT ; it is sung by a 
special chiss of ascetics, and its burden is the transi- 
tory natuie of human life. The tune, * Kamp- 
ias«adi,’ another favourite in praise of Durga Devi, 
was composed in the 18 th cent, by a devotee of the 
goddess named liampras^. 

Totuin from the religious to the ethical aspect 
of the subject, it is to beobseived that ballad singers 
and bards whose verses touch ujxm epic or historical 
and genealogical tonics or draw' lessons of a moral 
character from the facts of everyday life are know n 
throughout the length and breadth of India. It 


will be sufficient to describe a recent performance 
of Marathi ballads, or pavxidas. Tlie performers 
consisted of a drummer, a player on tne ekatdri 
(an instrument wdth one string which emits a drone), 
a cymbal player, a jilhiri (whose duty it is to fill 
the pauses w'lth a prolonged ‘ ee * sound oscillating 
in quarter-tones above and below the note of the 
drone), and the chief performer, wdio sang the 
ballads, which were set to perfectly simple music. 
One of the ballads recounted the exploits of a 
famous robber w’ho liegan his career of crime exas- 
perate<l at the tyranny and dishonesty of the village 
savchar (‘ money-lend^er ’). It suggests that extor- 
tion has been encouraged by a strong government 
w hich enforces the decrees of the civil courts, and 
that the Marwfirls have become so filled w ith pride 
that they may be descril>ed as having grow n three 
tufts of hair {she/ndi) on the crown of the head in 
place of one. Another ballad recalled to mind the 
fables of La Fontaine, and pointed the moral that 
a friend in need is a friend indeed. 

That view of life which distinguishes between 
what is sacred and what is secular wa.s altogether 
foreign to the India of yesterday. Religious obser- 
vances accompanied the smallest details of daily 
life, and music and religion went hand in hand. 
Nowadays many parts of India are coming under 
the sway of commercialism, and as a sign of the 
change which has sui>erven^ we may instance the 
fQ^i t\\B.t t\\o silt radhdra' 8 invocation to the deity 
at the commencement of a drama is frequently 
omitted. The sdfradhdra, or professional dram- 
atic singer, is indeed not often to be seen. Singing 
pai ts are given to ill-trained boys, and, to fortify 
(»r even drown their voices when it is necessary to 
disguise a defective knowledge of the scale, one or 
two harmoniums and a set of drums which are 
vigorously banged are placed in front of the stage. 

Explanation of bhajans —Intonation.—Th^ correct intona- 
tion will he obtained on u ke\td mslnnncnt h\ tuning the ke>!» 
of C major and T> flat major a« just major kejs 

—The figures 1, 2, 3, 4 show the four parts of the 
measure. The chief beat is at 1, th»> medium at 2 and 4, and 
the weak (or silent beat) at 8. There is no secondary Wat at 
the middle of the bar as in 2/4 time. 

Jiaja —Both bhajam are in a corrupt form of rdga. 


BHAJAN I. 


Raga — Jivanpuri 


Tala — Trivat 
Drone. 

— Tk * 

3 Refuaix. 

4 1 — 
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^ .. glide — 1 


_ — ^ — P-41* — 




Ko na kha— ba — ri — ya — le — - ha — ma — • — n — 




Tranblatio.n : Refrain, ‘Who but K&ma Raghun&th the mert'iful will take care of me?’ 

1st verse, ‘The dispeller of Life's ills, enchanter of the mind, of Him give 
me tidings.’ 

'The three remaining verses are omitted.) 
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Raga — Vasant 
Titla — Trivat 
Droiie. 


BHAJAN II. 

Rbfrain. 8 4 
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Trikslatioji : Rufrain, ‘ The good days arc rolling past. O my soul, remember the name of Rama, and cast 
a\sa\ all desires connected with the world. When ymi depart from this inatenal 
vsorld, not a pice will go with you. As we sow so shall we reap.’ 

Ist verse, * You have been through a lac and eighty-four lives, by good luck you have a 
man’s bwly, in which you have done no good w’orks. When the fight w'ith Yama 
begins, then shall you feel repentance.’ 

(Remaining three verses omitted.) 
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versal History of Mxmc, do. 1890; Erwin Felber, Die irmische 
Mnsik de.r vedischen und der classischen Zeit, Vienna, 1912 ; 
Maud Mann, * Some Indian Conceptions of Music,’ Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, 1911-12; C. R. Day, The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Southern India and the Deccan, 
I^ndon, 1891 , Bhavanrav A. Pingle, Indian Music, Bycalla, 


1808; E. Clements, Introd. to the Study of Indian 3fusic, 
London, 1918. E. ClKMENTS. 

MUSIC (Japane«e).~i. Origin and history.— 
Native Japanese music finds its oiigin in pre- 
historic, mythological times. Aeconii’^g to tradition, 
theoffended sun-goddess hid herself in a cave m) that 
the world became dark ; then myriads of the gods, 
seeking to propitiate her, enacted amusing scenes 
before the cave, and the goddess Uzume danced 
and sang. Dressed in strange fashion, and playing 
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on the cords of six bows, she danced to the time of 
her singing, so that all the gods burst into laughter 
and the floor of heaven ^ook. Thereupon the 
sun-goddess in wondeif opened the door of her cave, 
auvi the world again grew light. 

Approaching the period of actual history, the 
'Ifirst emperor, Jimmu, is said to have sung songs 
of his own composition for the consolation and 
cheer of his soldiers upon the field of battle, words 
and music alike being original. I 

In primitive times also there was a dance called 
utagaki, in which hundreds of men and women 
moved in ranks in time to inusic. Unlike many 
Western dances, the movement w’as slow and 
solemn, the dancers executing the figures singly, 
not in couples. A vestige ot this dance may be 
found in the still extant bon odori as perform^ in 
country clistricts. 

In the leign of Kimmei (A.D. 560) and of Suiko 
(A.D. 612) Chinese music, kuregaku, was brought 
to Japan through Korea ; and from that time both 
music and dancing incre.-ised in popularity. About 
A.D. 7CX) the court estaVdished an imperial bureau 
of music with an official and many subordinates, 
tlioso connected with it numbering perhaps over 
four hundred. 

The old indigenous music, called otUa, continued 
to lie used at all grave and serious meetings of the 
court ; and the old songs, kuiiiemai and azuina 
inai^ were sung at the Dai josai^ or great harvest 
festival, held upon an imperial accession to the 
throne, whilst Chinese and Korean music was 
associated with Buddhist ceremonies and services, 
and with the more private gatherings of the court 
circle. 

In the reign of Hhomu (about a.d. 724) Indian 
abbots came to Japan and introduced the music of 
India to such effect that the old native forms 
gradually gave place to the more delicate foreign 
styles ; and the saibara songs, once popular only 
among the common people, became favourites in 
court circles as well. 

From the reign of Enyu (A.D. 970) and Kwazan 
(A.D. 985) famous Japanese and Chinese p^ms 
liecame current as songs sunjj in irregular time ; 
and from the reign of Coshirakawa (A.D. 1156) 
imaydf of more modem style, in | time, became 
popular. 

The music introduced from China and Korea, 
slightly modified to suit Japanese taste, was long 
used in the court and on occasions of ceremony, 
suflering at times the vicissitudes of fashion ; and 
the musical profession came to be regarded as 
hereditary with the descendants of those Koreans 
who first brought it into the country. Even to 
the present era of Taisho more than ten musicians 
of tne court are their descendants, and the late 
Empress Dowager was especially fond of this music, 
frequently summoning before her those skilled in 
its production. 

2. Musical instruments. — The playing of the 
bitm, a four-stringed instrument resembling the 
violin, by blind men became a custom as far back 
as A.D. 984 ; and their singing of heikey war-stories 
of tlie lleike family, began in the reign of Gotoba 
(A.D. 1184) and continued to be popular even until 
the latter part of the Meiji era. 

During the Middle Ages popular entertainments 
among the peasant class included the playing? of 
the flute and the dmm, together with dancing, 
rope- walking, sword-swallowing, and fire-spitting. 
From these crude amusements mav have orimnatM 
the dengnku a1!U the aarugakuy which a little later 
developed into the original forms of the ndgaku 
and the yokyokUy which are still popular. In the 
performance of this music, drums, teth large and 
small, long hand -drams beaten with the fingers, 
and the flute are used as an accompaniment to 
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song, the whole slightly resembling Western 
opera. 

The kyogen, developed from the more comic* 
sarugnkuy is associated with the more seiiou'^ 
ndgaku. Both were popular in samurai families. 
At the beginning of tne Meiii era, through the 
abolition of the Bushi cla.ss, these forms suffered 
decline ; but by the middle of that era, throiigli 
the patronage of the court, they lecovered their 
standing, and are now much favoured both by the 
nobility and by the coraiiion people. 

In modern times the music of the common people 
has been largely confined to the samiseUy a three- 
stringed instrument developed in modification of a 
two-stringed instrument introduced from Loochoo 
Mauds. Its resonance-box is made of cat-skin, 
and its strings can be pitched as in the violin, 
while a plectrum is used instead of a bow. It is 
easily played, and its timbre and tone are very 
clear and penetrating. It is the king of musical 
instiuments in Japan. The samisen is not used in 
connexion with the ndgaku, but is the cliief instru- 
ment in the rendering of jdruri, nagauta, tokiwazu, 
etc. A small samisen, called kokyu, Avas played 
with a bow ; but its use is gradually being for- 
gotten in spite of the fact that its tones were very 
sweet. 

The chikushigoto, which is also called koto for 
short, is a sort of harp with thirteen silk strings 
over a large resonance- box. It is a development 
of the koto used in the classical music. Since 
about A.D. 1650, when a blind man named Yatsu- 
hashi composed dozens of new koto songs, this 
chikushigoto has been regarded as more refined and 
elegant than the samisen, and in conseouenee ha» 
been much used by the upper classes. Kow, how- 
ever, it holds a place of importance in the music of 
all classes. 

3. Characteristics of Japanese music.— Japanese 
music may be roughly divided into two classes . 
classical and modern ; the former is used in 4‘ere- 
monies of the court and the lat^r in more popular 
ways. Each consists of five tones ; but, as there 
are some differences between ascending and de 
scending intervals, flats and sharps occasionally 
occur, so that the actual number of tones is in 
creased to six or seven. 

The classic scale had its origin in China, and w a.s 
introduced into Japan through Korea. It has two 
scales, called lyo and ritsu. The derivation of the 
ryo scale is not unlike that of the Pj'tliagorean 
scale, and is as follows : 

A sound produced by a long string of the length ‘I* it re 
garded as tne fundamental tone, and a sound pr^uced by } f 
as the flfth, and that of |.| f as the second Tnus, by starting 
from the fundamental tone the following scale will be obtained 
by raising it to the 6fth and lowering the latter to its fourth 
and so on alternately. 

i. 1, 8i. I n, 2 . 

Besides these five sounds, if we add 2^, which 
are occasionally used, we have seven sounds as 
follows : 


1, 1. 11. iti. ?, II. IH. 2 
0 , a, e, g7, g, a, d p, d. 


c,d,€ . . . being given, w’e can make a comparison 
w'ith the natural scale ; but a difference or about 
one comma, as in the case of the Pythagorean 
sciile, is found when we compare the vibrating 
num^r with the exact natural scale. 

In a similar manner the ritsu scale is found to be- 


l. 




These two scales have been used unchanged in 
Korem since very ancient times, but in Japan they 
are employed only on solemn occasions like cere- 
monies and religious services at Shinto festivals, 
and rarely in ordinary amusement. 

The derivation of the scale of modern music is 
not clear. The following tuning of a koto, a thirteen- 
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stringed instrument, may be taken as an illus- 
tration. 

The order of tuning is as follows : 

Taking « as the fundamental tone and then descending to its 
fifth, a IS fixed ; from a the following c is fixed, and from e 
descending to its fourth b is fixed. These three tones can be 
exactly fixed, but the half-tone from 6 to c must be judged by 
ear only, and therefore it is hard to tell whether it is j J or jfi. 

Westerners seeing this scale liave often passed 
the hasty judgment that all modern Jai)anese 
music is based upon a minor scale (A minor in the 
diagram) ; but, when examined closely, the tonic 
is found to be never rr, but in some tunes the 
melody ends in e and in others in d. 

The music ending in d is an abnormal style. As 
among the ancient Greeks, it ends on the dominant 
instead of the tonic ; but in homophonous music, 
as the tonic does not govern the harmony, this 
does not produce any peculiar impression. There 


a d c i y a b * 

is difference of opinion concerning its scale, but 
Uyehara is probably right in the following : 

ascending— 1 

e\j/— O — a — c—d — e 

1— descending 

{\j indicates a half*tone, — a whole tone, 0 the absence of tone). 

The peculiarity of modern music is its recurring 
use of half-tones and of frequent modulations. 
Because of the modulations, the scale seems to 
consist of seven tones, but in reality there are only 
five, and the descending and ascending tones are 
the same as in the minor scale of Western music. 

Ancient Japanese music was of course homo- 
phonous ; but the music received from Korea and 
China, called gagagii, ‘ classical,’ formed a harmonic 
orchestra, the instruments being the flute, the flute 
with reeds, fifteen pipes with reeds, the drum, the 


An example of ritsii scale songs. 


^ ^ Ki^ 

i • shi no i • wa • o to na - ri to ko • ke no mu - su ma • do. 



mi ga yo wa chi • yo ni ya - chi - yo ni sa - za - ro 



All example of modern scale songs. 

r Q ! V 1 1^. 
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long drum beaten on both sides, a metal instru> 
ment like a triangle, a four-stringed instrument 
like a violin, and an instrument with thirteen silk 
strings like a harp. It is interesting to note that 
they were able to*tane those fifteen reeds to a 
iSiiform temperament. 

Of course, this harmonic music was very primi- 
tive and simple. Japanese popular music is mostly 
homophonous, even when many different musical 
instruments are used tojgether. Because of the 
absence of fixed keys, like those of the piano, 
there is no necessity for (musical) temperament. 
Even the shakuhachiy which has fixed holes, can be 
controlled by the fingers and lips, and pure tuning 
attained as with stringed instruments. In general, 
the Japanese seem to dislike tempered tuning. 

Yet Western music has not been entirely rejected. 
Since the accession of the late emperor (1868) 
Western music has been adopted in the army and 
navy ; and since 1882 the Department of Education 
and the Imperial Bureau of Music in the Household 
Department have included it. Thus it is coming 
to nave an increasingly dominant influence. In 
view of the vulgar and immoral character of much 
Japanese popular music, since the beginning of 
the Meiji era music in the ryo and riUu scales 
has been a^lopted in common education ; and now 
the natural scale is coming to be used, so that it is 

ossible that harmonic music will dominate in 

apan ; but, on the other hand, one cannot believe 
that the time will come when the people will 
abandon their old, popular music. As the music 
from China and Inaia was received and gained a 
place by the more purely native type, so doubtless 
will the Western be received. 

Litbblaturr.— •Shuii Izawa, Report of Studiee in Japanese 

n^c, Tokyo, 1883; Kiyonori Konakamura, Uiet. of Japanese 
AlxiSiC and Dances, do. 1887; Rokushiro \Jj that a, Japanese 
Mtieic and Scales, do. 1886 ; Hanichi Maraoka, Soxind and 
Theory of Music, Osaka, 1910 ; Kiyosuke Kanetsune, Hist, of 
Japanese Music. Tokyo, 1914 ; Tokyo Music School, ChronO' 
logical Table of Modem Japanese Music, do, 1914. 

Hanichi Muraoka. 

MUSIC (Jewish). — Art is the means by which 
man seeks to interpret the aspirations of the 
mind to the senses. The Jews appear in history 
alreatly barred off by their rigid iconoclasm from 
the expression of feeling through the pictile and 
pla.stic arts, nor hatl they settled habitation or 
surplus resources long enough to find such expres- 
sion through the allie^l art of architecture. There 
remained only for this people the sister arts of 
poetry and music, in each of which they have 
contribut-ed much to the treasure-store of civiliza- 
tion. But, little as Hebrew poetry has diverged 
from the original field of its art — the expression of 
religious emotion — even les.s has Jewish music, the 
forms and style of which had crystallized before 
the Jews came under the influence of modem 
musical development. This development reaches 
back only a few centuries; and the Jews have 
touched it only since their release from the 
Ghettos. 

For the Biblical period see Music (Hebrew). 
It is probable that Jewish music at first dis- 
played little original characteristic, being merely 
a provincial variety of the general art whicn 
spread, as the survivals show, from the Hellenic 
region to Dravitlian India. It is evident from such 
allusions as those of Ps 137 that the Jewish 
musicians had a reputation beyond their own 
borders. The trswlitions of the First Temple were 
revived in the Second, if on a more modest scale. 
It is from ^e Hasmonean and Herodian epochs 
that fre derive the Talmudic traditions of Temple 
music. The shdjjhdr, the rude bugle of rara*s horn, 
sounded in conjunction with the straight silver 
trumpets as a signal for the Temple routine as 
well as in the intervals {selah) of the Psalm with 
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the daily sacrifice, is obviously the same instru- 
ment as 18 still sounded by the Jews on the Day of 
Memorial each September, Under the cymbal- 
beat (which took the place of the later cheironomy 
j and the modem baton) of Ben Arsa, the last 
conductor, a small orchestra, resembling modem 
combinations more than anything else in anti- 
quity, accompanied the Levitical singers, in the 
unison, with an occasional much-repeated melodic 
figure on the larger harps. The only thing ap- 
proaching instrumental solo music, besides the 
blasts of the trumpets and hoi ns, was a wailing 
flute melody, played twelve days a year before the 
altar. The last leader and trainer of the Temple 
choir was Hogras, whose described technical pro- 
cedure confirms what analogy indicates, that the 
singing was nasal, shrill, and full alternately of 
intricate graces and of sudden pressures on em- 
phatic notes, to an extent which would deprive it 
of melodious significance for a Western ear. 

Yet this was the primal source of the music of 
the Diaspora, for, as K. Joshua ben Hananiah, him- 
self a Levite and a chorister, afterwards told, the 
choristers went in a body on certain occasions 
from the altar to a synagogue within the Temple 
precincts, and sang in l^th services. The Syna- 
gogue took over from the Temple the silence of 
the women worshippers, the unison of boys and 
men in the singing, and its character as a cantilla- 
tion rather than a melody — features still ditterenti- 
ating the worship-music of the Jew from that of 
his Western Christian neighbour. The dispersal 
of the Temple musicians made little diflerence, 
since it had l>een deliberately arrange<i that the 
voices could ^ve adequate rendition without 
instrument Though in the earlier centuries of 
the Diaspora many endeavours were made to 
check the Jewish tendency to songful utterance, 
no attention was paid to this ascetic principle 
where worship was in question. In those earlier 
centuries a desire is already evident to enhance 
the importance of song in worship. The olkciant 
was required to have a clea?k enunciation and a 
pleasant voice, and the voluntary assistance of 
good vocalists in leading the chanting is repeatedly 
recorded with high approval. In prayer proper, 

‘ Amen ’ and simflar responses were all that the 
congregants added, and this was in a loud ex- 
clamation, without regard to tune or time. But 
the praises were, on the contrary, deliberately 
sung, at first in a responsive antiphony, to a chant 
possessing easily - remembered mehxlic features, 
and afterwards more and more in general unison ; 
and the same rendition was followed as other 
passages beyond the Psalms and the earliest 
hymns were added to the ritual. 

The intonations of the ofliciant known as the 
koreh (‘reader’), sheliah ^ibbur (‘emissary of the 
congregation’), and later as the hazzan (‘over- 
seer,’ originally rather a warden or beadle), were 
not tuneful in the modern sense. Among the Jews 
the desire to read the Scripture publicly in the 
manner described in Neh 8* had early resulted in 
all the proceedings in synagogue and school alike 
l^ing carried on m a form of musical declamation. 
Early Jewish music, like much of their ritual mu.-ic 
still, was cantillation, vocal movements depending 
not upon the rhythm and sequence of the sounds 
chanted, but upon the rhythm and sequence of 
the syllables to which they are chanted. In con- 
sequence, characteristically Jewish music, however 
ramodious it may appear when sung with a text, 
loses its melodic meaning when played on an 
instrument. 

The first portion of this antique cantillation to 
take definite shape was the intonation traAlitioually 
utilized for the reading of the Scriptural lessons. 
This was due to the early acceptance of the dia- 
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critical signs attached to the Biblical text as the 
Massoretic accentuation. A master of the 3rd 
cent, deprecates the in«^ratitude towards the Giver 
of tlieir voice of such as ‘read [the Scripture] 
without tunefulness and repeat [the Mishna] 
without chanting’ (Talin. Bab. M^qilldhy 3‘2a ; 
Pesikta Eabbathiy ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, 
p. 127a ; Yallfut^ Proverbs^ 932 [ed. Zolkiew, 
1858]). Even the Mishna itself hatl diacritical 
points added for the chant later on ; and a MS so 
pointed was available in the 16th century. The 
Talmud and the Codes are still studied in the 
academies of Jewry with a sing-song intonation, 
which is found considerably to assist in the prosodic 
comprehension of the unpointed text. Some such 
prosody or accent (both, of course, meaning ‘ sing- 
ing to speech ’) was found necessary by all the 
ancients oefore the introduction of punctuation ; 
and, })recisely as with the plain-song of tlie Church, 
private memorice technics developed in the syna- 
gogue into a set system of accentuation and of 
musical interpretation of the accents. 

The musical interpretation of the three ‘ poetical ’ 
books (Job, Psalms, Proverbs) has been lost since 
the 14th cent., the congregational recital of the 
Psalms having eventually turned the frequent 
repetition of an identical verse-accentuation into 
a hxed melody steadily recurring. But the ‘ prose ’ 
Scriptures (the remaining books) were recited by 
an individual ; and here the accents are still 
followed in each case. From a very early period 
a musical principle has flourished in Jewish music, 
no doubt derived from the Babylonian art, as it 
still survives in the mqn of India. This is the 
specific association of some model melodic phrase, 
some particular mode or scale-form especially, with 
each mental attitude or an occasion a8.sociated 
with such sympathy. Not only is this principle 
in action in tlie interpretation of the Biblical 
accents, the same signs being sung on a similar 
melodic outline though in a ditt'erent key or mode 
according to the occasion, but it also determines 
the ‘prayer-motives* (as the wiiter terms the out- 
lines of melody developed in chantinc the devo- 
tions), which differ in tonality rather than in tune. 
All tliis is so reminiscent of the musical theory and 
practice of E. Asia, in Greek mode, Perso-Arab 
.scale, and Indian rdqa^ that the writer would trace 
it back to the Temple, and see in the * headings ’ of 
the Psalms, not bold sliots of the Ma.ssoretes at a 
meaning, but geographical names (as in the Greek 
8y.stem, instruments tuned on which were actually 
in use in the Temple) of the respective scales in 
which the chief musician was to lead the rise and 
fall of intonation. This rise and fall was still 
found designated by the teacher’s finger (the Greek 
X«f-f>opo^ila) when Petafjiiah of Regensburg visited 
Baghdad synagogue.s in the 12th cent., and it has 
been quite recently noticed among Yemen Jews. 

The Hebrew accents, like the neuuis of the 
Church plain-song, appear to have been originally 
rough diagrams of this movement of the teacher^s 
linger. A tro[>e (brief melodic phrase) is chanted 
on the tone-syllable marked by the accent, and the 
general reciting- note carries on to the next accentu- 
ated syllable. Here and there tropes are strongly 
reminiscent of similar phrases used in church or 
mosque, but in all the traditional uses this feature 
is prominent, that the outline of the trope 
vanes not, whether according to the book being 
read or the service at whi(m it is read, while 
the tonality, the mode or scale-form employed, 
does so vary. 

The same modal feeling appears in the hazzar^uth^ 
or intonation of the prayers hy the officiant. Here 
not only the well-Known modes of the Church 
plain-song usually called Gregorian are utilized, 
but also others surviving only in the Byzantine 


and Armenian Churches, as well as the Hungarian - 
Wallachian gypsy melody and the Perso-Arab 
system. Anotner very characteristic difference is 
the style of florid melodious improvisation which 
embroiders the outline traditional motive with 
elaborated vocal agility. The outline motives 
themselves, like the cantillation of Scripture, may 
have taken shape about the commencement of the 
medimval perioa. But the intricate vocalization, 
which well-nigh fatally overlaid Jewish music 
later on, developed in recent centuries among the 
Jews of N. Europe, isolated in their Ghettos from 
the artistic awakening of the Western world. 
Only the last generation has seen the peat work 
of reformation executed by the scholarly men, 
learned in modern music as in traditional Hebrew 
lore, who made the introduction of choral numbers 
into the Jewish services possible. And the taste- 
less, excessively florid style is not yet extinct ; 
it flourishes among the Jews of E. Europe even 
when they migrate to Britain or America ; and it 
is this vocal gymnastic which finds a large sale as 
* Hebrew ’ gramophone records, and so is presented 
to the general world as the typical Jewish music. 

The manner in which the traditional ‘motive’ 
(usually the concluding phrase of a prayer lead- 
ing into a lienediction with congregational re- 
sponse) is amplified into hazxanuth depends on the 
custom of the locality and the powers of the 
officiant, who accommodates the traditional strain 
to the structure of each sentence by embroidering 
it with melismatic ornament as the text suggests 
an emphasis warranting departure from the con- 
tinuous reciting- note. No two transcriptions of 
this most characteristic Jewish music will there- 
fore coincide in anything beyond tonality and 
broad outline of melody, becoming at last identical 
only in the fixed closing phrase of the passage. I n 
the cantillation of Scripture, on the contrary, the 
earliest transcription printed (in J. Reuchlin, De 
AccentibuSy Hagenau, 1618, bk. iii. ad Jin,)y when 
diveste<i of auaint harmonization and reversal 
avowedly added by the transcriber, is found 
identical with the latest now in use in the syna- 
gopies. 

At the same time, it is evident that the con- 
temporaneous musical fashion of the outer world 
has oeen constantly finding its echo within Jewry. 
The adoption of the neo-Hebraic |K)etry in hymns 
for Jewish worship from the earliest medneval 
days provided material for the imitation by Jews, 
or often direct utilization, of the folk-song of their 
European neighbours. From the 9th cent, these 
borrowed airs began to find their way into the 
synagogue, where they are still preserved, often 
with a Jewish flavour added in transmission. 
Such transmission has been, until quite recently, 
entirely oral. First came the chants for versicles, 
often strikingly similar to Gregorian intonations ; 
then more definitely tuneful short melodies, quite 
a number of which were adopted by the Jews in 
Spain before 1492 and are still deservedly treasured 
among their descendants. Tunes of the Minne- 
singer period came into Jewish music with the 
increasing neo-Hebraic hymns of the later Middle 
Ages. In the 11th cent, in Spain, and in the 15th 
in Germany, allusion is made to the wideness of 
the practice of singing Jewish hymns, in synagogue 
and at home, to the tunes of secular folk-son^, 
even as was similarly done for the music of the 
Mass. Among the Spanish Jews the Hebrew text 
cho.sen often reproduced the opening words of the 
secular song to the same tune, as wgen the air of 
‘Seflora’ was sung to the hymn commencing 
‘Shem Nora’ (‘Name Sublime ’k This resembles 
the change of the German drinking song, ‘Inns- 
bruck I I must leave thee,’ into the hymn, ‘ World ! 

I soon must l^ve thee.’ Indeed, the very first 
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Hecnlar song of the many which Lather adopted 
for the tune of a chorale had already been so 
utilized by the German Jews for their still most 
popular hymn. A considerable number of the 
tunes occasionally ilsed for domestic hymns have 
tAe name of the original song recorded. Those 
, used in synagogue are of greater antiquity or, if 
of recent composition, usually by Jews trained 
in •modern music. 

From the 16th cent, on, and to a certain extent 
still, until the Jewish iminigrants into emancipated 
lands become accliniatize<l, the stream westward 
of escape from the obscurantist conditions of 
E. Europe has coloured Jewish music with tints 
which differentiate it greatly from that of the 
modern world at large. Aspirants for positions 
as hazzauy or precentor, travelled about from con- 
gregation to congregation, bringing new melodies, 
synagogal or domestic, anti fortifyii^ and unifying 
the older traditional material. They even re- 
suscitated ancient Temjjie features, the accompani- 
ment of the tenor by lads’ voices in unison, while 
a ba.SR hummed a ngured re inforcement below, 
the tenor adding runs and turns and grace-notes 
lavishly, 8upj>orting his jaw w ith his hand behind 
his ear like a London costermonger, or getting 
striking effects by inserting his thumb in his 
mouth, as did Hogras in the Temple (Talm. Bab. 
Ydindy 386) or the singers on the Nineveh slab 
depicting the capture of Susa. 

The first musician, in the modem sense, who 
worked in Jewish music was Salonio de’ Rossi, one 
of a school of Jewish masters who succeeded each 
other at the court of Mantua fiom 1542 to 1628. 
Leo of Modena induced other Italian Rabbis to 
join in a pastoral advocating the introduction of 
meiiBurate and polyphonic music into the syna- 
gogues. But little progress was made elsewhere 
until the dewish Renaissance bur^t in Germany in 
the early 19th century. The progiess since made 
has been rapid, and the Jew now officially utilizes 
all the wealth of scientific vocal music that his 
neighlxnir uses. But not instrumental : the organ 
has been made the test between ‘orthodox’ and 
‘reform’; and the instrument which was once 
objected to in the early Church as a form of 
•Judaizin^’ is now considered by traditionalist 
Jews to introduce a ‘Christianizing’ tone into 
their own worship. Not even in Scotland has the 
‘ kist o’ w hustles’ been so wrangled about. Not 
that instrumental music i.s itself objectetl to; at 
Jewish weddings it has for ages been deemed in- 
dispensable, and ingenious stratagems are recorded 
in the Middle Ages to secure it in face of prejudice 
and persecution. The objection is to the use of 
any instrument needing tuning on the Sabbath, 
and to the introduction into Jewish worship of 
tones specially associated with the ritual of 
another creed. 

Around the marriage ceremonies and the familj^ 
table gathers the vast repertory of tuneful hymns 
and tender intonations which ont.side the synagogue 
ritual constitute Jewish music. 

Transcriptions of the cantillation by the gram- 
marians have been many, from Reuchfin onwards. 
Writers of instrumental music have transcribed 
many a tender Jewish air, strains having been 
even selected as subjects for orchestral writing. 
The greatest popularity to music presumably 
Jewish, though actually only to a small extent so, 
was given by Byron’s Heorew Melodies (1815), 
written for application to such airs in imitation of 
Moore’s imm^sely successful Irish Melodies, In 
eveiy country of Europe and in America collections 
of ^Jewish music, traditional and original, have 
appeared from the pens of precentors and choir- 
masters. The greatest of these precentors was 
S. Sulzer (Vienna, 1804-90), and of these choir- 


masters L. Lewandowski (Berlin, 1823-94). De 
Bola, Host, and Mombach, of London, Naumbourg 
of Paris, Consolo of Florence, also deserve mention ; 
and especially A. Baer of Gothenburg, whose pre- 
sentation of traditional Jewish intonations (Frank- 
fort, 1878 and 1883) is monumental. Specimens 
are more easily available in E. Pauer’s Traditional 
Hebrew Melodies (London, 1896). 

Litbraturk.— W. Wickes, X Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the Poetical Books of the OT, Oxford, 1881, A Treatise on 
the Accentuation of the .. . Prose Books of the OT, do 1887; 
S. Naumbourg:, Recueil de chants rehgteux des liraeiites, 
Paris, 1874 ; A. Baer, Der praUische Vorbetei^, Frankfort, 
1883 ; D. A. de Sola, Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, Ix)ndon, IK.*)? ; A. Marksohn 
and W. Wolf, Auswahl alter hebraischer Synagogal-inelodien, 
I..ciprig, 1876 ; J. Sing:er, Die Tonarten des traditionellen 
Synagonengesanges, Vienna, 1886 ; A. Ackermann, Der syna- 
aoqale Qesang (from Winter and VfnnsthefHJudistke Litteiatur, 
HI ), Treves, 1894 , F L. Cohen, in Anylo-Jetvtsh Historical 
Exhibition Papers, London, 1887, pp. 80-135, Proc Musical 
Assoctation, xix. 11893], and artt. ^Cantillation,’ ‘Musjc,’ in 

F. L. Cohen. 

MUSIC (Muhammadan).— I. The chant. — In 
considering the subject of Muhammadan music, 
the attention of the student must primarily be 
drawn to the Arabic chant-song. The Aia})s, as 
far back ^ their system of singing is knoun, 
always delighted in rhythm rathei than in melody, 
following no fanciful system of tone-heats, but the 
natural quantity of their ow’ii syllables, from which 
th^ built their metre. 

This phenomenon becomes ajiparent at once, if, 
quite apart from music projier, the metre of such 
characteristic Arabic ix>etry as the following 
stanzas be examined : 

‘La 'dmrvka Idisa/auga *ldr4x bdqi 
watna Itlnulr i hdttun qdiru qiititi 
wala mtrnina faddhu 'Hdhu wdgt 
watfuiubun fduqahu 'dqdu ‘Initdqx.'i 

Here the art of the poet has grouped together 
words which are naturally so accented as to carry 
a distinct, although to our ear slightly irregular, 
metre. It was most easy and natural to intone 
such poems as these, and it was from inlferent 
accentuation of this character »hat the chant-songs 
of the Arabs, scant indeed in melody, but strong 
in rhythm, originate<l. Melody in Muhammadan 
chanting is purely secondary’ to the rhythm of the 
language, and was real^ used only to avoid a too 
constant monotony. This will be at once appa- 
rent to any one who listens to a Muslim chantuig 
his (Qur’an. Thus, the first accented stanza of the 
Fafha (the fir-st surah of the Qur’an)* should ^ 
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hara -du lil - la - hi rab-bu’l ‘a - la - min, etc. 


» Extract from poems of Shaikh N.^l^if al-Yarigi. 

2 ‘ ff, the name of i.od the Merciful and Gracious ; thanks to 
God the Ijord of worlds,’ etc. 

* None of the following musical examples has been published 
wfore. These speefiuens with many others were collcctwl by 
the writer from native singers and represent current musical 
style. 
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compared with the Yemeni cantillations (pis. I. 
and II.) in which, it will be observed, the voice- 
stress corresponds precisely with that of the spoken 
words as given above, while the melody — what 
there is of it — is strictly adapted to the natural 
accentuation. 

The Arab, unlike the Turk and Persian, has no 
deep-looted antipathy to monotony, which, coupled 
with the po^yerml metre of the Arabic language, 
tends to fascinate and almost to hypnotize rather 
than to weary the listener. The following adJmn 
(‘call to prayer’) of the muaddhins of Yemen (pi. 
III.) will serve to illustrate how little the pure 

III. 


Ad libitum. 



A1 - 14 - hu ck - bcr A1 - 14 - hu ck - her. 



Arab cares for melodious variation. It will be 
noticed that the only departure from the monotony 
of the dominant tone is a roulade of five notes, 
from which the singer immediately hastens to 
return to the monotonous bantillation on the 
dominant. There are many airs to the adhifn 
dilFering according to locality, but they are al 
essenti^Iy identical in principle. The fcaglidadi 
adhan (pi. IV.), given here, is perhaps a little less 
monotonous than the Yemeni call to prayer, and 
yet the same roulade, with only a slight variation, 
IS heard in both these chants, and, in fact, is the 
prevailing form of variation in almost every adhan 
among the Muslim peoples, changes being made 
chiefiy in the tempo of the roulade and occasion- 
ally in a chromatic. It should be noticed that the 
roulade always occurs on the stress syllable of the 
most important word. It is probable that this 
style of chant is much more ancient than Islam, 
and dates from tlie earlier polytheistic religious 
chant-songs of the Arabs. 

2. The song proper. — Strictly speaking, the 
above specimens do not constitute Arab music in 
the true sense of the word. When Muhammad 
appeared in a vision to Dinawari ^ and stated that 
music was an acceptable ait, provided that the 
reading of the Quran attended its performance, 
the intention was probably not to refer to mere 
cantillations like the above, but to genuine songs 
or musical declamations of poems. It is clear that 
implicit approval of beautiful singing is found in 
the Qur’an, xxxi. 18: ‘Verily, the least pleasing 
of voices is the voice of asses ! ’ Furthermore, 
there are many allusions to real song-music in the 
interesting treatise of al-Ghazali (D. fi. Macdonald, 
JRAS^ 1§01, p. ‘200 ff.).'-* This Arabic auUior 
alludes to the importance of correct rhythm, refer- 
ring with approval to the practice of beating time 
on the hanu-drum. He also essays to derive music 
from the noises produced by animals, stating that 
the human throat is similar to the animal throat. 
It is quite evident that the better class of Arabic 
authors understood very well the efiect of music 
on the human brain. Thus, Abu Sulainian^ most 
astutely said that singing does not put into the 
heart what is not already in it, but merely stimu- 
lates to action what is already in the .soul. 
Al-Ghazali divides Arabian songs into seven cate- 
gories, viz. (1) pilgrims’ songs (religious) ; (2) war- 
songs, stimulating the faithful to holy warfare ; 

(3) verses sung at the moment of attack, forbidden, 
however, to be sung in warfare with Muslims ; 

(4) lamentations ; (5) songs of joy ; (6) love-songs ; 
(7) songs expressive of religious ecstasy. With 
the characteristic Semitic tendency to classify, 
al-Ghazali goes on to enumerate what is unlawful 
in connexion with musical performance, viz. pipes, 
stringed instruments, and the ^wia^-drum. On 
the other hand, the tambourine, with or without 
bells, he regaided as perfectly permissible as an 
instrument of accompaniment. Blasphemous and 
obscene poetry was, of course, barred, and equally 
objectionable were verses describing the charms of 
any particular woman. Only descriptions of the 
most general nature were allowed, so that the 
listeners might apply such rhapsodies to their 

^ Dinawari (f 896) was the author of the L(ytig Narratives, ed. 
V. Girinas, Le3den, 1888. 

2 Mutiammad ibn Mu^iammad Abu yamid al-Ghazaii (1058- 
1111) was a distinguished Arabic philosopher and theologian. lie 
was professor in the college of Nizam al-Mulk at Baghdwl in 
1091 and the author of about sixty-nine works (C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, i., Weimar, 1898, pp. 421- 
426, and D. B. Macdonald, ‘The Life of al-^’ azzaiL’ in JAOS 
XX. [1899] 71-182). 

3 Allud^ to by al-Ghazaii ; probably Abu Sulaiman al- 

Darani of Syria, who developed the doctrine of gnosis 
(ma'arifat) ® 

4 Kuha means ‘cup,’ ‘ bowl,’ from the stem kUb. This must 
refer to mme round pottery drum like the Egyptian iarabUka, 
distinct from the fainhourine. 
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wives or permitted slave-girls, and not adulter- 
ously. The rule is also laid down that a faithful 
Muslim must not listen to any music at all, if he 
finds that it stirs up in him thoughts contrary to 
the moral precepts of the Qur’an. Unless the 
Muslim truly loves God, he must never listen to 
music, as th.is would in such a case be an additional 
danger to his soul. It is proper to add that all 
Arabic authorities were not of the opinion of 
al-Ghazali as to the lawfulness of music. Thus, 
Malik ibn Anas abyimyari al-Madani * distinctly 
states that no music of any sort is permitted to 
the faithful ; but al-Ghazali {op. cit. pp. 244-250) 
replies at length to such puritanical strictures, and 
goes so far as to lay down rules for ecstasy caused 
W the hypnotic influence of the Arabic rhythm, 
llius, he warns the ecstatics never to weep, tear 
their garments, or dance, unless they are irresist- 
ibly compelled so to do. A listener to music must 
never strain for ecstasy, but, so far as possible, 
exeit self-control. Here it should be noted that 
the conventional prolonged exclamation a-a-«A, so 
often interspersetf by appreciative or polite listeners 
between the stanzas of Arabic love-songs, is an 
unquestionable survival of the earlier habit of fall- 
ing into ecstasy on hearing a ravishing verse. 

I The Egyptian-Arabic love-song here given (pi. 

I V.) is an excellent illustration of the more ex- 
j tended melodious development of the song proper 
I among the Arabic-speaking nations, as compared 
I with the religions chant. The metre of these 
songs is sustained with extreme regularity through- 
I out, supported by the hand-drum, or 4^rabukay 

i keeping up the incessant tempo j //j j I 

1 I I HI ^^JJM IJ ' 



ma lak u ma I'ah - lil ga - r&m haqq a • 
Bis 




ga-yib. Ya Id-h ya. 



against w hich the metre of the song often runs in 
syncopation. This tempo is without doubt the 
parent of that of the modern Spanish Bolero 
dance.^ Inasmuch as all the verbs are the 
niasculine form in such prod motions as that given 
in pi. V., there can be little doubt that the tradi- 
tion is correct which states that this sort of song 
w’as originally addiessed to boys who w^ere kept 
for the purpo'^e of so»lomy. Such music was there- 
fore particularly oflensive to sincere Muslims, and 
would certainly come under the category stigma- 
tized by al-Ghazdli, although there is nothing 
obscene in the w’ords themselves. A deeply re- 
ligious Yemeni, on hearing one of these love- 
songs, remarked to the writer of this article that 
the truly faithful could have nothing in common 
with music of this character, but sh^ould confine 
themselves to the traditional religious chants 
alone.* 

It may be interesting at this point to give also a 
specimen of a Turkish love-song of the ordinary 
I*erso-Turkish ty})e (pi. VI.) as a contrast to the 
above distinctively metrical Arab production. Tlie 
Turks, like the Persians, have permitted a more 
extended melody to develop, ancl do not as a rule 
accompany their songs with a drum, but with the 
flute-pipe or with strings. They very frequently, 
however, sing w ithout any accompaniment at all, as 
their songs, w hich are more of the recitative type, 
do not require the support of a steady tempo. 

Turkish songs from the interior, such as the 
Uiarbekr productions, are more metrical in char- 
acter and also more melodious from the European 
point of view — a fact w hich is no doubt due to the 

1 The founder of the Mahkite school of c^non law (718-705), 
a coillervative and digniHed legal authority (I. Goldzihcr, 
Muhaminedanische Studien, Halle, 1880-90, n. 213 ff ), 

3 The Bolero melody is in triple time and generally syncopated 
to the same metre as the above style of song. 

s Showing that the ancient rigidity of rule still persists 
among the stricter faithful. 
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her da i - ma gez - i . me 



boy le her da i - ma 



na gez • i - me bdy • le. 



her da i - ma. 


Kurdish influence of the region. Kurdish songs 
show generally a well-marked melody, although of 
limited range, almost Arabian in its regular 
rhythm, which is, however, more apt to be in three 
beats, instead of the Arabian four or five time. 
Many of the higher class Persian melodies are 
beautiful, judged even according to European 
standards, as they often combine a tender melodi- 
ous strain, almost always sad, with a well-marked 
metre. 

3. Musical instruments. — The instruments used 
in Myhammadan music ditt'er, of course, according 
to nationality. Among the Arabs proper, the most 
common instrument of percussion is the or 

tamliourine drum. The Egyptians have used from 
time immemorial the or large pottery 

hand-drum, which, as indicated above, marks the 
chief rhythm of the song. They also use a smaller 
drum, which is trilled constantly with little sticks 
for the purpose of producing an unvarying support 
to the (Uirahuka tempo-drum. In Tunis the tap- 
dcha is alinost i<lentical with the darabuka^ and 
they likewise have the tamlxiuiine, as well as 
or cymbals. The most purely Arabian 
wind instrument is the seven-holed simple flageolet- 
flute, which IS a great favourite, in spite of the 
earlier denunciation of ‘ pipes.’ Of the flute there 
are many varieties, such as the N. African 
vuigrilTne, or double-pipe, the Tunisian gasba, or 
flageolet, etc. The most primitive Arabic stringed 
instruments are the two-stringed violin and the'iiflf, 
or lute, whence the European lute { = al-'dd) and 
its descendant the mandoline are derived. It is 
strange that stringed instruments as well as wind 
instruments should have been forbidden by the 
earlier religious opinion (see above), but this was 
probably becau.se of the association of these instru- 
ments with irreligious subjects. At the present 
day the Muslim peoples use very generally the 
guitar and mandoline, and frequently the ordinary 
European violin. They also delight in a native 
zither (qandn). It must be remembered that all 
these instruments were primarily employed to 
accompany son^, and rarely, if ever, to play ii-de- 
pendent melodies. An apparent exception to this 
rule is the funeral dirge-air often played on flutfis 
without song, especially on the N. African coast. 

1 Evidently identical with the kvJba (see above, p. 64^ note 4X 


The exception is only apparent, however, because 
the instruments play wliat was originally a con- 
ventional death-wail sung by the mourners. The 
omission of the song may oe due to European influ- 
ence. ^ 

4. Notation. -^The Muslims use the European 
system of notation, especially in the larger centres, 
but there still exists in many corners tne old tra- 
ditional Persian tonic sol-fa system, according to 
which the tones were indicated by well-established 
signs, each representing a note of the scale and 
each bearing both Persian and Arabic names, as 
follows : 

do re mi fa sol la si 
Persian : yek ddk sik chaMr'k panfk SeS'k hd/tak 
Arabic : mdid sik moumUm rami liastn sa^stn 

In the Persian terms the numeral element yek, 
ddky ‘ first, second, third (tone),’ etc., plays the 
chief part, while the Arabic terminology employs 
only tlie Persian sik^ ‘ third tone,’ making use of 
arbitral ily applied native desciiptives for the 
others?.* The higher fa-sol register is called ’a/in, 

‘ high ’ ; the middle register, fa-sol-la-si-do-re-mi, is 
known as vxuii, ‘ middle,’ while the term for the 
lower, do-re-mi, is s(iala(i) (cf. Ali al-Ghaouthi, 
Treatise on Musk [Arabic], Tunis, 1904).^ 

$. Characteristics of singing. — The Arabic 
method of singing, like that or all the western 
Orientals, is to use head-tones a.smuch as possible. 
Chest-tones, such as are cultivated in European 
music, are very objectionable, even to the better 
educated Arabic- speaking people, who, like their 
nearer Oriental neighbours, the Turks and Persians, 
have also the greatest detestation of harmony in 
any form. Deliberate flatting or sharping often 
takes place, especially when a pathetic etfect is 
sought. This has given rise to the statement that 
quarter-tones are of common occurrence in Arabic 
.songs. While this is literally true, it is a variable 
quantity in their music, as the same singer will 
often sing a stanza with, e.g.y a flatted roulade and 
then repeat the same roulade in the ordinary man- 
I ner. In spite of these un-European characteristics, 
la well-balanced Arab chorus — for they sing in 
chorus whenever pos.sible — chanting in unison and 
accompanied by strings, wood-wind, and percu.ssion, 
has a pow'erful eft'ect even on a European listener, 
provided that he is sufliciently unprejudiced to lay 
aside for the moment his harmonic training, and 
allow' himself to be swayed by the quaveiing yet 
never-vaiying movement of the shrill, but rarely 
untrue, voices and instruments, sustained by the 
ceaseless thrum of the hand-drums. 

Litbratcrb.— A hmed Effendi Amin, Comparitm betwun 
Arabic and European Musical Eolation, Bulaq, 1902; %/A, 
8th ser., no 6, xvni. [1891] 279-366; TratU des rapports mtm- 
caux, tr. from Safi al-Din Abd al-Mumin Baghdadi’s letter to 
Sharaf al-L>in (cf. also JA, 8th ser., no. 6, xvlli. 279-366); A. 
Christianowitsch, Esqume hisiorique de la tnusujuc or ale au» 
temps anciens, Cologne, 1863 ; *M. CoU&ngettes, * Etnde lur 
la musique arabe’ (%/A, 10th eer., no. 6, iv. [1906] 866, 422, and 
vin. [1906] 149-190), S. Daniel, La Mnsique arabe, see rapports 
arec la musxque grecoys et le chant gr^gorien, Algiers, 1863 and 
1870; Muhammad ion Muhammad al-Ghaz&li, Ihyd 'Ulum 
ad’ Din, tr. D. B. Macdonald, ' Emotional Religion in IslAni as 
affected by Music and Singing ’ in JRAS, 1901, pp. 196-252, 
705-748, and 1902, pp. 1-28 ; Ibn KhaldOn, Extrait sur la 


1 The -k in Persian dttk, stk, etc., is probably not the diminu- 
tive -k, seen, e g., in mardak, ‘little man,’ but rather a shorter 
form of Persian gah, ‘time.’ An aged Turkish teacher of 
music named the sol-fa notes to the writer as follows : ek-gyah, 
dO-gyah, st-gyah, etc., which can onl> mean ‘one time, two 
times, three tunes,’ etc , conventionally applied the tone- 
names and their signs (gyah is the Turkish palatalized pronuncia- 
tion of Persian gah). The Arabic names for the notes maj 1^ 
rendered as follows: (f,tl really = ‘ the train of a garment ’and 
here ‘ lower part ’ ; rndid possibly - ‘ mover,’ from jndd,* agitate,’ 
‘move’; mazmUm, from zarnma or (/ammu. nrobably means 
'tied ’ ‘Joined’: a quick going '(it can nardly rtfi ranU, 

‘sand’); frfurfnisthe Persian form of the Arabic stem hasana 
and -‘beautiful’ ; sabstn is a variant of basin with preforma- 
tive sa-, dubious in meaning in this case. 

3 6’a'afa(t) means 'clear ths throat,’ ‘cough,’ and was heucf 
applied to the bass register. 
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inuHigtif, ed. M. de Hammer, Fundgrahen des Orients^ v. 6 
I1818J, 801-307 ; Ibrahim Bey Mustapna, ‘ La Valour des inter- 
vallcH dans la musique arabe,’ Bull. ImMut ^gypti^n^ ii. vni. 
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MUSIC (Slavic). — The Slavs have always been 
lenowned for their music. As early as A.D. 691 
the Byzantine historians record that among the 
Avar i aptives there were three Baltic Slavs, who 
were untrained to arms and were employed as pro- 
fessional players on the gusli (see below, p. 58**). 
In the lOtli cent, a band of Slav instrumentalists 
)erformed at the Byzantine couit. The Arabian 
listorians of the .same epoch sj)eak of a Slav seven- 
stringed in.strument (probably the gusli) ; and 
mediaival Bussian Chronicles al>ound in references 
to the mu.sical tastes of the princes, dilierentiating 
between the eccle.siastical and the oopular style. 

A fresco of the year 1073 at Kiev represents 
Russian musicians, dressed much like Western 
troubadours, and playing flutes, long horns, 
cymbals, a guitar -.shaped instrument (possibly the 
parent-form of the theorbo), and a seven-stiin^^ed 
narp or psalter. The musical profession ranked so 
high that in the mediawal ballads .such a hero as 
Dobrynya NikftiC was not disgraced by assuming 
the disguise of a skotmrdkh,^ or wandering 
minstrel. 

Slav countries are surprisingly rich in popular 
song. Apart from the traditional festival hymns 
and melodies (.some of these very ancient, and 
pagan in origin) current history has been related 
in the Byling, and the verse orally conserved. 
This democratic historiography survived down to 
the Napoleonic era. 

Such popular song and melody were secular, 
often semi-pagan, and, as .such, fervently perse- 
cuted by Church and State. BrogreJisively with 
the decay of the South Uu.ssian civilization and 
Kievite State (13th to 14th cent.), the Easteni 
Church became more ascetic ; and, under tin* Tatar 
ascendancy and after, the minstrels who had been 
honoured oy the princes of Kiev ultimately became 
-.trolling vagabonds. 

The northern jilains, however, were too vast 
for persecution to be able to extirpate popular 
customs. In the ‘fifties and sixties’ of tiie I9th 
<*ent. the ancient folk-songs were diligently and 
exhaustively compiled. 

The (Jhurch had her own school of music, de- 
iive<l from By/antine models. In the late 15th 
cent., after tlie Tatars had been subdued, the 
Moscovite princes cultivated foreign arts ; thus, 
in 1490, IvAn ill. summoned an organist to 
Moscow ; IvAn IV. greatly favoured Cferman 
musicians ; and his son Theodore was presented 
by the king of England with an organ, a clavichord, 
and skilled players. 

The end of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th cent, brought Russia under Polish influence, 
and now Westein instruments were inlrcsluced 
(such as the pandora, the theorbo, and the violin), 
lis well as the Western pentalineal sy.stem of nota- 
tion. In the I6th cent, chamber-music wa.s per- 
formed at the Polish and Moscovite courts ; and 
Sigismund I. of Poland importeil Italian music. 

I. The characteristics of primitive music.— Thy 
genn^e ])o^lar music of the Slavs is probable 
an independent outgrowth of Arv'an folk-song, 
akin to Indian and Greek melody, but not identi- 
cal nor borrowed. 

1 Probably derived from aKinfipapxot. 


Melodic development apparently falls roughly 
into three periods. The octave is divided diatoni- 
cally into the intervals of our modern scale — not 
according to the Pythagorean fifths or like the 
Oriental scale, which has seventeen intervals 
(made up by differentiating between the sharp of 
one note and the flat of the succeeding note). 

All primitive music was designed as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to ritual or epic verse ; 
thus, such music is a r6citatif that follows the 
metre and the words, rising and falling with the 
natural variations of the speaking voice, the tempo 
and rhythm l>eing detei mined by the phrases out 
of which the verse is built up. 

Our modem diatonic scale a<lmit8 of majors 
and minors, and also of accidentals within the 
strict limits of the twelve admissible semitones, 
whereas ancient scales have no majors or minors. 
The ancient Greeks could modulate from one of 
their eight scales into any other ; the primitive 
Russian Slav scale in each stage of development 
was invariable, exactly as no moilern mu.sician 
could introduce a third- or quarter-tone. 

Music without words — music as an art pei' se — 
evolved only very late, after the Middle Ages ; 
verse or poetry as an ant per se very much earlier. 
Furthermore, in primitive melody the spoken 
phrase which governs the rhythm can move only 
within a limited compass, very much less tlian 
that of the voice — e.g., within a fourth or a fifth. 
The whole melody is very short and repeated 
without variation ; it i.s unharmonized, and ba.sed 
on unharmonical intervals. 

(«) First period . — The first period in folk-song, 
and the most barbarous, is based on the interval 
of the fourth upwards and fifth downwards, and 
comprises only whole tones. To this class Highland 
and Chinese music are said to f>elong. This has 
been called the period of the trichord, x.e., only 
three notes were available in each limit of the 
fourth or the fifth— e.g., C D F.« 

(6) Second period. — The second stage *added 
some new notes to the octane, and is styled the 
period of the tetrachord— c (^r., CDF G — or the 
fifth. Ancient Greek, primitive Slav, and mediaeval 
We.steni European music are said to belong to it. 
The octave is divided C — F, F — C', C' — F'. The 
music may now rise a fifth, as well as sink a fifth. 
The melody still has to follow the words in ris- 
ing or falling phrases within these limits. As 
yet the leading note has not come into vogue ; 
and the characteristic scale of this epoch impresses 
the mo<lern ear as an irregular minor scale. The 
music still being a ricitatif, the rhythm and tempo 
have to be strictly adjusted to the metre of the 
words. At this point, therefore, a brief account 
of the metre must be interjKihited. 

On the one hand, the ancient Greek hexameter waa a 
strirtJj regular quantitative four-beat, or, a^in, the iambus 
and the trochee three-beaU, the metrical stress deterniminir 
the rh>thm and the tempo. The length of the vowel formed 
the basis for the measurement of the beats. But even in 
ancient Greek and Latin the influence of the tonic accent was 
beginning to make itself felt, and to induce irregularitic'^, such 
as lengthening m arsi, the shortening of unaccented long 
terminations. Quantit> disappeared very early, however, in 
the development of the Slav languages ; Serbian alone has 
retained a fixed distinction of long and short 8>llables, the 
length of w’hich is unaffected by the stress. Moslem metre m 
al] the Slav- languages, including Serbian, is stressed, or 
accentual. On the other hand, all modern poetry is gtnotl> 
accentual. 

The early Slav metre waa in a transitional stage Although 
quantit> had disappeared, metre was still regulated bv the long 
groupings of three or more s.vllables that had constituted the 
aiuMent quantitative foot, and the metrical — and therefore 
rluthmical — unit became a group of sjllablea with a domma- 
ling accent. Furthermore, w hen in the course of the 14th cent, 
the bowels had become mute, whilst the old traditional 

songs and melodies were maintain^, great irregularities of 
temiK) veere the natural result; it was as though we attenipte<l 
to read as a melodic and metrical scheme tlie v ersesof Chaucer, 
and systematically disregarded the final s's, which m modern 
Engli^ have lost all phonetic value. 
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The scansion of early Slav folk-son>^s is closely akin to that 
of Vi'dic hymns , it can he anal\zcd into IincHof twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty Bvllahles ; hnt, in qnantili' has vanished, the 
accent ^fcnerallv falls on lliu Ijimi sy liable in each {froiip of four, 
and the hues almost invariably tt niiinate with a dactylic word. 
When the vowels %, (p became mute, false accents had to be 
introduced so as to coerce the poem into conformity with the 
tune. It was a favourite devici' to introduce assonant terinina* 
tions as well as alliterative words or repetitions as part of the 
style, hijchly intiecied lanj^uai^eh lend themselves very readily 
to this (ievu-e CJradually these assonant terminations became 
a rej^nlar system of rhyme, wiiile alliteration and repetition 
woreleltasa mere emlielhslmieiit. Thus tlie same mflnences 
as in Western Europe ojicratcd to comeii syllabic alliterative 
iiiptre into fixed accentual metre witli short metncal teet. 
When this jirocess was comjilete, words and melody, metre and 
tempo, eould be eomhined witiiuut mutual vi<>lenre To sum 
up a prnniti ve pre-Hlav A ry an met re u<j-u/ui>-u//- u< > heeaine the 
accentual "''f ' / and, tliroug^h irregularities ami deviations 
from the strict sclieme and tlie partitiomni; of tlie four lieat, 
finally evolved into the modern ''f'f'f', or tiochaically 
( ")' /' or anapa-stu'ally 

\^ hen, in the poem, these syllabic feet irreffularlj' f'Oinpnsed 
more than four syllahleH, Uie liar coirespondinjr to sueh a foot 
had to be lengthened, and thus the tempo varied. 

{(') 'Third pn iod. — From this consideration of 
metre we mav proceed to wliat is rej^tirdod as the 
third statue of Slav niiisie. 'IHiis synchronizes with 
the development in Wt'^tern Eiirojie of the morlern 
sc-ale, thirds being introduced as a liasic division 
of the octave, in addition to tlie fourths and hftlis 
of the jircvious epochs ; and thus [lart-singmg and 
harmonization at Jast were rendeied jiossihle. The 
leaiiing mile had already made a hist ajipeaiance 
in the south, in Idttic Kussia (which uj) to 1654 
holonged to iViland), together with chromatic aug- 
mentations and diminutions of the fourth and lifth 
—a change possibly due to Oriental induenee or 
Polish permeation. Thus tlie styles of N. and 
S. Russia became dilVeientiated, the soutli advanc- 
ing long before the nortli. 

{d) Artistic growth. — From this jioint forward 
Ilussian folk melody had tbiids, chiomatics, tlie 
leading note, and consiMiuently legulai majors and 
minors with tonics ami dominants. Tiie artistic 
dcveio]>ment proceeded apace. Music and poetry 
soon ! 4 /,arted on (heir sepaiate paths as ditteient 
and iiidejieiident art.^ We .shall now biielly tiaco 
this artistic growth of Russian music. 

Ivan IV. had a vocal unconducted choir at his 
court. This practice was continued by his sne- 
ces.soiH. Tlie most notable ehoiima.stei was I). M. 
Flortnyanski ( 1 751-1825), who was musically train<*d 
in Italy and relormed the Impeiial (kuirt choir. 
Framiesco Aiaja (1700-67) was the cieator of the 
lii.st opera in Russia, in Italian and u-ith an Italian 
troupe. A N. Verstovski (1709-18()5) iiitioduced 
Ru.ssian opera in Russian ; but it was M. 1. (Rinka 
(18()4~57) who, with his Lifr for the Tsnr (1850), 
created Russian ojiera in the national style and 
with Slav ihytlim ami luiimony. Since then 
CAsar (hii, Rorodiii, Mu.soigski, Rimski-KyusaUov, 
etc., have acquainted the world with the gieat 
musit al genius of Russia, with its st rongly marked 
features ami chaiaidiuistic ha umnies. It is note- 
woithy that Dehussy and many of the modern 
French school derived some ot thmi inspnation 
from the great Russian masteis. And, yvithal, 
this meat Russian scliool drex\ njiori the native 
melodies tor its thematie material. These aieto 
our Western ear uiituiiehil, loi they are based 
on a crmlei scale. Tlu'y aie uii joyous, like the 
steppes. Modern Russian ojiera often gives the 
impression of a richly orciiestrated folk-song, with 
a strange and conijiclling beauty all its owui ; for, 
aftcu thelirst Byroiiesipu' (‘flusionsof the ‘twenties’ 
of the 19th cent., Russi.i m all ol tlie arts turned 
to her national resouiccs and built out ol tliem 
a, literature, an art, and a music stu'.ond t.o tkose 
of no other peojde. 

(c) (Jhurrh mu.sic . — The music ot the Ohurcli 
in Russia has liad a history apart. After the 
conversion of Vladimii 1. in 980 Greek schools of 


singing were founded at Kiev. The Chronicles 
make a cleai distinction between jiopular and 
Church music, stating of one prince that lie loved 
the gush and his wine, of anot her that he loved 
Psalm -singing. This ecclesiastjcal music was Am- 
brosian, and based on four of the ancient Greo|| 
scales, viz., the Phrygian, Dorian, Ilypophrygian, 
ami Ilyjiolydian (see Music [Greek]). Russian 
Church melody could modulate within the limits of 
these scales. (4regorian music was not allowed t'o 
perifdrate into the realm of the orthodox Church. 

Unlike the popular music, which was oral and 
traditional, Chuich music was wiitteii , the notes, 
indicated by signs, or ‘ semiogiaphs,’ were super- 
.scribed above tlie words. The choir-leadei con- 
ducted by cheironomy -a sort of deaf and dumb 
musical alphabet, arbitrary and awkward 

method lasted dowui to the end oi the 16th cent,, 
and w'as for long championed by the conservative 
against the new" Western peiitalineal notation, 
wdiich supplanted it. by the end of the 17th 
century. For a time both systems were used con 
currently. Tenqio indications weie abbreviations 
of Slav words. 

AH singinf’ was at first in unison, as tli(‘ 
harmonics of this music were, like those of the 
[lojmlar .songs, liased on foiiiths and fifths, and not 
on thirds, 

2 . The musical instruments. — In the medimval 
Chionicles the names of the insti aments are often 
loosely u.sed, and it is difliciilt to deliiie exactly 
what instrument is intended. 

(a) Stringed . — The most ancient of the stringed 
and plucked instruments is the gush (with the 
conventional epithets ‘made of the jdane tree' 
and ‘sonorous’). It was a zither-like box, with 
seven or eight strings, ])bicked by the light, hand, 
and dampiul by the left. A later devedojaueiit of 
the gu.sli W’as the jisaltei , w'ith eleven stiiiigs ami 
a rounded bmly, w’lth one end narrower tlmii the 
othei. 'Ihe pla> ei jiressed the naiiower end to 
his chest, ami plucked the strings with his light 
hand Later still wo find tho! eyiubals, a leet 
angular t.rapezoidal case on whieli metal strings 
weie stiung, to be struck with a hammer It 
might liavc lifteeii oi more cords ; it was mtro 
duced only in tlie 17th century 

Other .stniiged instruments were tlie dt>iurn^ 
hahdiiika, han(luia(or kobzn), theorbo, and guiLai, 
all of w hich had long necks, ujioii which tho strings 
were .stiung, admitting of lingering, and earned 
over a sounding- box ; tliey W’ere iilucked with the 
fingers or a idectrnm. Tlie duni/o was common 
in Gr<‘at Russia, the others in Little Russia ; they 
were largely ol Polisli oiigin. 

'Pile domra had three strings tuned in fourths, 
and an oval body ; the balalaika had a triangular 
body, with three strings turieil A E A', and a bent 
liead. d’hese instruments mark a great advance, 
for the cords were stojiiied with tbe left, hand, 
so as to form the notes and intervals. The domra 
and balalaika were shrill and iiiliarmomoiis The 
laridoia, or liaiidura, resembled a lute, and might 
rave any iiiimbei of strings -six at the least. The 
t heorbo was a highly comjilicated bass lute, derived 
from Italy tbiougli Poland, with three sejiarale 
sets of cords allowing of the playing of several 
parts at the same tmio. 

Stringed lustiumeiits jdayed with the bow’ came 
into u.se only in the Ibtli century, d'he earliest 
form IS the three-sl imged lyio, ricckless, its body 
somew"hat like that of a viobda-gamha ; the strings 
were sounded by a w’heel, turned by a handle at 
one end. Another bowed stringeii* 'iiisti union t, 
probably of ’I’atar origin, was the gndok ; i1^ ha<l 
two strings, a pear-shaped body, and an Asiatic 
crescent-shaped bowg 'Phe Rns.siaiis added a third 
string. The instrument was held dowuiwards like 
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a cello. Tavo stringB were tuned in unison, act- 
ing as pedal-points, and never fingered ; the third 
was timed a nfth liiglier and lingered. Very nmch 
later violins, violas, and ’cellos were introduced 
from abroad. * 

'* (6) IVifid . — Trumpets are mentioned as eaily as 
the 11th century. Wood-wind instruments also 
occur early. The most ancient seems to be the 
d'fidki, or pipe, with the mouthpiece at the end. 
Double-pipes [svirely) are still used in WhiU^ 
Kussia ; these are Iavo pipes lashed together, one 
being shorter tlian tins other ; a development from 
thi.s was the tsh}}iitsay the Greek seven pipes 

in one frame. 

Keed instruments are also found quite early, 
ami were specially used in funeral rites ; they bad 
seven intervals. A double instiument of this type 
was called the surna^ a kind of hautboy. 

(c) Percussion . — Drums came into orchestral use 
in the reign of Ivan IV. ; the earliest form perhaps 
is the nakry (two clay pots with leather sti etched 
over the toi»). Similai instruments were the lolki, 
or wooden spoons, oi xylophone, hist used in tlie 
18th cent. ; tarelki, or timpani, are recorded as far 
back as the 11th cent., as well as the huhty, or 
tambourines. 

From the middle of tiie 17tli cent. Kussian 
orchestration was enriched through (iommuni<;a- 
tions with Italy, diiectl^ and mdiiectly, through 
Poland and Germany. This (uiltured elaboration 
of the rich iinmitive music ol the Slavs has put 
Kussian music in the tiist lank. 

Literature. — A. Soubies, Histoire dc la rnwigue en JiuKSie, 
Farm, lh98 , M M Ivdnov, Jutortj/a muzykatnago raznttya 
Jiossit, I'etrograd, 1910, A. Maslov, ) ukorodst va k izn- 

6t’nii/ii ntsHkoy nar muzykt, Moscow, 1911 (contains good Itihli- 
ograph} ) , A. Pougin, Essai hxstonque mr lam itataw ni Rxity'xie, 
I'ariH, i901 , P. Sokalski, Eusakai/a nax muzylca, Kharkov, 

Llonakd a. Maunus. 

MUSIC (Teutonic), — Teutonic mythology dilleis 
from classical in not ascribing a divine origin to 
music as distinct from iioetry. Yet musical powcis 
were often an attribute of godh and supernatural 
beings, as of U5'in, Kragi, and frequently the watei- 
divimties, and in individual human beings soiig- 
cratt was looked upon as a divim^ gift, or, indeed, as 
directly due to divine inspiiation and intervention. 

According to tlic earliest lecords, music, e.s])eci- 
ally song, idayed a large part in awakening and m 
exiuessiiig religious and national feeling, as well 
as martial ardour and festive miitb. Tacitus say.s 
that the ancient songs of the Geimans, ‘ wbicli aic 
tlicir sole forms ot cliionology and liistory,' .sing the 
praises of tbcir divine lu'ogenitors [Germ. 2) ; this 
IS home out in historic times by the evidence of 
Joidanes for the Ostrogoths (de Geiarum Oriy. 4), 
and by the celebration in song ol heroes of later 
days, such as Armiiiius (Tac. A7in. ii. 88), Alboin 
of Lombaidy (l^anlus Diacoiius, de Grst. Langobard- 
oruni, i. 27), and (Jharlemagiic. JSong and the 
clashing of arms were the accepted means ol insjiir 
ing to tb(! light, and of disheartening ilic foe, and 
the variety of sound ranged from ‘ a loud yell ’ 
(Ammiaiius Maicellinus, XXVllI. ^ (i) to dissonant 
clamour, from a rhytlimic battle-cry [Olafs Saga 
kins IJclqay 92 ; For u manna. Sogur, iv.) to heroic 
chants (I'ac. Hist. ii. 22 , Amm. Marc. xxxi. vii. 
11). Triumphal songs after the battle are known 
in at least one instance to liave been accompanied 
by dancing (Gregory, Dial. iii. 28). Altliough 
there is little evidence for the practice ol iiieicly 
festive music in the primitive Teutonic peiiod, it 
is noteworlj^}’^ that many of the later words foi 
musis are intimately connected with, if notaetually 
derived from, roots denoting joy oi hhss — c.f/., 

led, dream (Grimm, Tent. Mythology, tr. J. S. 

tally brass, London, 1882-88, p. 901). 

During the peiiod of settlement of the Teutonic 


peoples after the great migiations all the^c uses 
of music became increasingly important, especially 
on the national and religious side, as might be 
expectcil in a race in which religious feeling wn^ 
so closely identified with its strong national con- 
sciousness. In connexion with religion music 
assumed a tAAolold .significance. 

(1) It was an integral part of such ritual as wa.s 
piactised — e.g , singing and dancing w ere used by 
the Langoliards in their w orslii]> (Giegory, lov. rit.). 
At llp.sala thii saenhees vveie actninjiamed by 
‘unseemly' songs (Adam of llrcmen, (Ssfa Jlam- 
ma,hv7-g. iv. 27 {MGJi, ‘Sciipt.’ vii.j), and it would 
appear from the degeneiate hehavioiu of ‘ the 
mime.-, on the stage, and the unmanly clattm ot 
the hells,’ whicli aroused the disgust of Staika^i 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Datiish History, tr. O. Elton, 
London, 1894, vi 185), that this side of the cen* 
mony was much developed. At funerals dirges 
were sung, telling the piowess of the dead; th<‘ 
account ol the funeral laim'iit for Attila (Jordanes, 
49) can he paralleled by the fragmeritary imlica- 
tion of the dirge [gconiorgyd] .sung for Beowulf 
(1. 3151). At weddings songs were sung, but not 
neccssaiily of a leligious idiaiacter [Saga IlerraidS'i 
ok Jiosa, 12 ; Fo7'naldar Sogur, iii.). 

(2) Tiic s(‘coud gieat religious u.se of music was 
in tlie magic art, in whicli tin* chanting ot sjudls 
must always have been a chief element ; ami in 
tlie noith, where this art was so much develojied, 
Ave have amjile evidence of the importance of vocal 
music as an adjunct of soicery. The two main 
lorniB of incantation were the galdr and the , 
the heiieUeent and maleficent charms. The galdi 
must from its very name have been sung ; the sexto 
Ave know to have been peitormed witli elaborali* 
musical ceiemomal. Thus m Orvarodds Saga (ch 
2) the sertadama, oi sorceiess, appears accompanied 
by a clioii of iifi.cen hoys and iilteen gii Is, skilled 
in singing So, too, in FiriKs Saga liau&t (ch, 4) 
tlie proplicte.ss lequires one of the uomcn jm'si iit 
to sing a cmlain spell ; a (diiistian woman .Tnwill 
ingly complie.s, and sing.s so sHiictly that the witch 
announces that many unwonted spirits have been 
lured thither. Elsowheic A\e again hud the sweel- 
nc.s.s of the song appaicntJy inci easing its }>ot ency, 
as in tlus.vcitiV that lured tlu‘ hoy Kiiii to his ileath 
[L((.iihel(( Saga, 37). Musie produced by an almoi 
mal instrument can have a supermitural cfi'ect, as 
in the ballad ot th(‘ minstrel w hose harj), strung 
Avith thiee locks of a drowned girl’s hair, sings 
of itself, and accuses tlie murclerei An inspired 
musician can, like Giqdieus, charm animals by his 
song, as does Horaiit the Dane [Ku(bu7i, 388) 

Heroic tiaditioiis, fiom being celebrated in com 
munal song (.Jordanes, 4), passed into the keeping 
of the scop, whose chief function w as to conimemo 
rate national proAvess, or, like the Nortlu'rn scalds 
latei on, to celehiule the deeds of heio ])atronH. 
Tlie Old English poems and Dexa allord 

glimpses of the Avide spread fame and the* vaiying 
fortunes of tlic.se rninst rels ; then reput e a\ a.-, great, 
and the divine inH])iratiuii and supernatuial powei.s 
ascribed to them appear in such tales as that of 
llorant, already cited, oi of Siguit^'i, wdio, at a 
wedding-least, by his harp-playing caused not 
only the guests but even tiic very tablets jiiid 
dishes to dance [Saga /Ix’rraicSs ok Jiosff, 12 ; Fox • 
7ia1dar Sngur, iii.). The scdjx and tlie scald, Avlio 
were often men of good birth, catered foi the 
courts, and provided the chief eiitertainment at 
fea.stH by chanting heroic lays, either traditional 
or improvised. Their skill r(‘dounded tothecn'dit 
of 'the court, and keen interest Avas t.aken iti tlicir 
iivalry and then singing-eoiitests. Ikipuhn tables, 
on the othei hand, were juovided for by ( lie wander- 
ing minstrel or glee-man, and how' familiar and 
acceptable a figuie he amis is proved by the legend 
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of Alfred penetrating, thus disguised, into the 
Danish camp. The susceptibility of the Teutonic 
races to music is pioved by the honours heaped 
upon the singer, and also oy the wide diffusion 
of the lyric gift. Nothing is more striking in the 
Icelandic sagas than the facility with which men 
and women of almost all cla.sses ‘ sing a stave,’ i.e. 
improvise to suit all occasions. The Goths seem 
to have quickly fallen under the influence of 
Eoman music, as in the case of the ex-emperor 
Att-alus (cf. H. Bradley, The Goths [‘Story of the 
Nations [], London, 1887, pp. 95, 101). Throughout 
the heroic poems and tales we can trace the enjoy- 
ment of courtly music, and the story of Ciedmon 
illustrates the shame felt by the ungifted man at 
the exposure of his deficiency. 

We nave hardly any knowledge of the nature 
of pre-Christian Teutonic music, but the strong 
rhytlim of the alliterative poetry presupposes a 
marked musical rhythm. It is practically certain 
that harmony was unknown in instrumental and 
in vocal music. Such technical knowledge as we 

osaess can be deduced only from the instruments 

nown to have been used, i.e. horns and harps. 
The first instrument of the primitive Teuton was 
probably the horn, originally the natural horn of 
an animal, later a reproduction in bronze. Then 
the shape was altered, as can be seen from the 
bronze horn found in Denmark, which is twi&te<l 
somewhat into the shape of a G, and apparently is 
the prototype of the modern Scandinavian lurs. 
Kxpert judgment believes this horn to have been in 
the key of Eb, of which it produce<l the first eight 
harmonics. By far the more important and more 
characteristic instrument is the harp, for which 
the Teutons have a separate native name, and 
which, although here experts difl'er, the northern 
nations probably evolved for themselves independ- 
ently of existing forms in the south ; it is a moot 
ooint how much they owed to their Celtic neigh- 
l)Ours, jmst masters of the harp. That bow- 
instrmnents were originally unknown to the Teu- 
tons is l)ome out by |he fact that the yfovd-hearpan 
is used to translate cifharisare, and tlierefore dis- 
tinctly implies plucking or twanging the strings. 
Early contact with the Romans introduced them 
to such instruments as hells and bagpipes, and 
later to all the varieties of the psalterium. 

After the advent of Christianity the history of 
Teutonic music is for centuries identical with that 
of riiurch miLsic ; the Church absorbed almost all 
musical interest, and certainly controlled all tech- 
nical and artistic progres.«. Secular mii.sic was 
steadily discouraged ; throughout the Merovingian 
laws the seductions of heathen songs are denounced, 
w'hile in England the famous letter of Alcuin (.!/(;//, 

‘ Script.’ XV. ‘ Enist. Carol. ,’ ii. 124) and the pleasing 
anecdote of Alahelm (William of Malniestmry, de 
Gest.pontif.Anglorumt v. 190)illustratetheChuVch’s 
severe attitude towards secular music, but also its 
readiness to use Christian music as a means of 
attraction. 

The Roman Church had a struggle to enforce its 
liturgical music upon the Teutonic churches, w hich 
seemed to realize the danger to their individuality 
in the adoption of the standard C'hurch music, i.e. 
the (iregorian plain-song or unaccompanied unison 
chant. Once converted to the Roman usage, how- 
ever, the Teutonic monks were active in spreading 
it, a.s did St. Boniface among the Germans; and 
the monastery of St. Gall can claim to have per- 
fected in the 9th cent, the new liturgical chant 
known as the ‘sequence.’ Moreover, it is to 
Teutonic monks, such as Alciiin, Notker, ^nd 
Odo, that we owe the chief literary evidence on 
the ecclesiastical inodes. 

In the development of the second great school of 
music, the polyphonic, Teutonic clerics again fur- 


nish some of the most valuable evidence on theory. 
The de Harmonica Institutione of the Flemish 
monk Hucbald describes the first attempts at the 
forms of harmony later known as ‘ or^anum ’ and 
‘ descant ’ ; at the end of thtf following century 
comes the more advanced work of Otger of SI. 
Pons, probable author of the treatise Musica En- 
chiriaais. After the death (c. 1050) of Guido of 
Arezzo, the chief exponent of the new system, the 
Teutonic monks — e.g. , Bemo of Reichenau, William 
of Hirschau, and Aribo Scholasticus — seem to have 
shared in the temporary reaction against poly- 
phony. But Teutonic musicians soon recovered 
their progres.sive spirit, as is shown by the work of 
Franco oi Cologne, and in the development of that 
contrapuntal art which has aptly been likened to a 
Gothic cathedral they led tiie way, through the 
English supremacy of the 1 ‘2th to the 14th centuries, 
up lo the ‘ Golden Age ’ of the Netherlands in the 
15th century. 

In the English period the chief names in theory 
are those of Walter Odington in the late 13th cent., 
and Simon Tunstede, who at the end of the 14th 
cent, describes the method of introducing faux- 
bourdon into the old descant. England has the 
distinction of preserving live early specimens of 
counter})oint, one of which, the /amous rota or 
six-part canon, ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ dating from 
c. 1‘240, precedes any similar 1*0111 position extant by 
more than a century ; it is a .secular song, but was 
probably composed by a cleric. By the end of the 
15th cent, many English composers were at work, 
but produced less original music, because of their 
dependence on the Netherlands school ; again, in 
the 16th cent., the influence of Palestrina w’as pre- 
dominant. 

The Netherlands .school begins with Guillaume 
Dufay, and rises to its height in the 15th cent, with 
Johannes Okeghem, master of the canon, and hi.s 
pupil, Josquin des l*res. The pupil soon out- 
stripped the master, infusing into the latter’s dry 
and intellectual style--in which it is perhaps not 
fanciful to see the influence of the northern land 
and of the Teutonic character — greater artistic and 
devotional feeling. An interesting jioint in the 
Flemish school is the novelty of ba.sing its mass- 
themes on popular meloiiies. The influence of the 
.school is shown by the fact that Dufay’s contem- 
porary, Willaert, founded the Venetian school, 
W’hile Palestrina himself, the culmination of mediae- 
val countei point before it yields to liomophony, 
was tauglit by the Flemish master, Goudimel. 

With the Reformation a great change came 
over music in the Teutonic countries. The main 
cau.se was the secularization of the art by freeing 
it from an enforced dependence on the Ghurch ana 
her requirements, w hile in Church music itself a 
change equally {jreat appears, due first to its loss 
of .symbolic significance, and secondly to the intro- 
duction of congregational singing in the vernacular. 
In England the 16th cent, saw a CTeat seculariza- 
tion and diffusion of music, but tbe composers of 
Church music, such as Tallis, Byrd, and Orlando 
Giblions, were still at the head of their profession, 
and the emancipation of English music was not 
completed until the Commonwealth. 

The development of Church music in Germany 
during the Reformation is foremost in interest and 
importance. Throughout the Middle Ages there 
was a strong current of religious mu.sical feeling, 
rising to flood-height, first, from the 13th to the 
14th centuries, when the Minnesinger wrote re- 
ligious as well as courtly lyrics, anc^lihen in the 
15th and 16th centuries, when the Mei.steriin|^er 
accomplished their important work of popularizing 
sacred music ; both schools ba.sed their music on the 
ecclesiastical modes, the Meistersin^er, however, 
with little inspiration. The practice of fitting 
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popular melodies to sacred words had prevailed 
Defore the Reformation ; but the contrapuntal treat- 
ment tended to obscure the melody, and Luther’s 
work lay in the restoration of rhythm to Church 
hymns — a step impoHant in ensuring their popular- 
iAtion. It is doubtful now whether Luther under- 
. took much composition himself, yet the name 
‘Luther’s hymns’ is hardly a misnomer, so great 
was his encouragement to hymnodists to adapt 
tunes already familiar in Church or folk-song, and 
to develop the wonderful chorales now familiar to 
every Protestant country. Later, at the end of the 
16th cent., these simple tunes were again obscured 
by contrapuntal treatment for choir-singing ; but 
the influence of monody restored the simplicity of 
effect suited to express the exalted national and 
religious aspirations of the Reformed Church. 
Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries hymnody 
flourisheil under the Silesian and Pietistic schools. 
The same period saw in England also a popular- 
ization of hymnody —to which the Reformation had 
^iven little impetus— under the influence first of 
Watts and the Independents, then of Wesley and 
the Methodists. 

The remarkable production in Germany during 
the 18th cent, of Church music of the highest order 
is a subject beyond the scope of this article (see 
Music [Christian]) ; but it may be suggested that 
it was the result of individual genius, as of Bach, 
working on traditional forms and originating new 
ones, with an entire emancipation from ecclesiasti- 
cal rigidity, yet with a restraint which kept the 
work, unlike much similar Italian production, 
within the bounds of religious propriety. This is 
illustrated by the growth of tlie new oratorio ; 
starting, as in Italy, from the miracle-play, it was 
given a new direction in Germany by combination 
with the lately emancipated Pa.ssion music, and 
drew fresh strength from that peculiarly Teutonic 
form, the chorale. Thus in the later development 
of religious music in Teutonic countries we see 
that its greatness was largely due to its closeness 
to national tradition ; and Germany iierhaps owed 
her musical supremacy in part to the fact that, 
even after the seculai ization of the art, her greatest 
inu.sicians were content to submit to the disciplinary 
forms of Church music. 

Litbratdrb. — P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Religion qf the Teutone, tr. B J, Vos, Boston and London, 
1902, p. 885 ff ; R. ron Liliencron, ‘Musjk,’ in H Paul’s 
Grunariss der qennan. Philolo<jie'^, lu. xiii. 2, Strassbuiv, 1900, 
. 566 ff. ; Maitin Gerbert, Senptores EccheiasUn dv 
an Bias, 1784 ; C. E. H de Coussemaker, Senptores de 
mxisica medh cevi, 4 vols., Paris, 18C4-76, Hut de I’hannome 
au inoyen dge, do. 18.52 ; G Grove, Diet, of JHxunr and 
Mtisicians, ed. J. A. FuUer-Maitland, London, 6 vola., 1904-10 ; 
Oxford Hist, of Mxuic, ed. W A. lladow, Oxford, 1901-05 , 
C. Eneel, Musical Imtt-uments, London, 1876, oh. vii f ; 
R. C. Hope, Medireval Mxuxe, do. 1894 ; J K Paine, Hut. of 
Mxuxe, Boston, 1907 ; E. Dickinson, Mxuxe in the Hut. of the 
Western Chxirch, London. 1902. M. E. SKATON. 

MUSKHOGEANS.— -The Muskhogeans consti- 
tute a sedentary and agricultural American Indian 
linguistic stock whose territory covered the major 
portion of the present States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and the w estern part of Tennessee, 
the principal tribes being tlie Choctaw and Semi- 
nole iqq.v.), Creek, and Chickasaw’, besides the 
minor tribes of the Alibamu, Apalachee, Bayo- 
goula, Chakchiuma, Chatot, Chula, Hitchiti, 
Huiiia, Ibitonpa, Kasihta, Koasati, Mobile, Mugul- 
asha Naniba, Ofogoiila, Tangipahoa, Taposa, 
Tawasa, Tohome, and Yamasee. The tribal organ- 
ization and system of government >vere closely 
analogous t^.those of the Iroquois (q.v.). The 
nuiiibor of gentes varieii from 28 among the 
Creek to 12 among the Chickasaw, 10 among 
the Seminole, and 8 among the Choctaw’. The 
phratry system is recorded among Choctaw’ and 
Chickasaw, the latter having 2 phratries of 4 


and 8 gentes respectively: Panther-Wild Cat, 
Bird, Fish, Deer; Spanish (Ishpani) - Raccoon. 
Spanish, Royal (Mingo), Skunk, Squirrel, Alligator, 
Wolf, Black oird. Intermarriage between members 
of the same gens was forbidden ; descent was in 
the female line. As regards the designations of 
the gentes, we are expressly informed by Adair 
{Ht-st. of the Aimer, Indiana, p. 10) that tne Mu.s- 
khogeans ‘ bear no religious respect to the animals 
from which they derive the names of their tribes, 
but will kill any of the species, when opportunity 
serves.’ Since, however, he repeatedly notes the 
decay of old custom and belief among the Mus 
khogeans, we cannot a.ssume that the u^ual tabus 
regarding the totem did not originally prevail 
among them. As among the Iro<iuoi8, the civil 
chiefs were distinct from the war-chiefs ; and, 
among the Chickasaw, the chieftainship w a.s hereil- 
itary in the Mingo gens, and the chief religious 
official in the Wild Cat (Adair, p. 31). So far did 
the Muskhogeans car^’ the distinction between 
civil and military aflairs that, notably among the 
Creek, there were ‘white towns,’ devoted to civil 
government and peace ceremonies, and ‘ red towns ’ 
for ceremonies of w ar. 

The towns, which, when in strategic positions, 
were strongly walled, contained a public square, 
each of whose enclosing buildings comprised three 
rooms. The structure on the east side w'a.s for the 
chief administrative councillors, that on the south 
for the war-chiefs, that on the west for the princi- 
pal religious paraphernalia,^ and that on the north 
for the inferior chiefs. The square itself wa-s the 
scene of public busines.s and great religious cere- 
monies, .such as the 6?/.v^ (for w hich see ERE lii. 
507* and HAI i. 176-178); and there such aliens 
as possessed no clan rights might sojourn as public 
guests. The house of the religious leader formed 
an asylum, and certain towns, notably tlie Creek 
Ku.sa, were veritable ‘ cities of refuge,^ such a city 
being ‘a place of safety for tliose who kil] un- 
de.signedly’ (Adair, pp. 112, 159). 

Shamans underwent an ini nation of sweating 
and taking emetics before and during the busk 
and other festivals, a.s well as in time of war, 
abstention from various foods and from sexual 
intercourse was required ; iiienstnious w’oraen w’ere 
obliged to retire to small hutscoiistructe<l specially 
for them ; and a widow was compelled to remain 
single for four years (three, among the Chickasaw ), 
unless she could induce the eldest brother of her 
deceased husband to have relations with her. 
Among food -tabus particular interest attaches to 
that by w Inch the Alibamu, after a white man had 
eaten, threw’ away all the food that he had left 
and washed everything that he had used. 

The religious centre to which reference has 
already been made contained various figures, those 
among the Bayogoula, e.g., being the l>ear, wolf, 
opossum, and birds (cf. also Adair, pp. 30-32), 
while the Mobile possessed clay images of men, 
women, and animals. Among the Muskhogeans, 
moreover, fire was sacred, and the flame kindled 
at the busk might not be extinguished until the 
follow’ing busk, when it must be put out as being 
no longer ritually clean. 

Information regarding the Muskhogean moiahty 
is scarcely sufficient to afl'ord a basis tor judgment. 

1 Among these speciel mention should be made of five copper 
and tw'o brass plates preserxed at Tukabatchi and still in exist- 
ence, though, according to tradition, they had formerly been 
more numerous, li'rom the account gixen by Wilham Bolsover 
(in Adair, p. 178 f.) it would appear tnat at least some of them 
are o» European origin, two even bearing the stamp M (see, 
further. HAl ii. 194). 

^ Initiation may also be implied in ilie Alibamu usage of 
causing the children of both sexes to pass in procession at one 
of their festivals, and to be so severel> flogged as to draw blood, 
after which they were required to listen to an address by one 
of their elders. 
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Among some tribes marriage is said to have been 
only for a year, though it was normally renewed 
if children were born, one of the signs of such 
renewal being the annual hoeing of the wife’s 
maizedieid by her husband’s relatives. 

‘ It was formerly reckoned adultery. a *nan took a pitcher 
of water off a married woman’s head, and drank of it. But 
their law said, if he was a few steps apart, and she at his re- 
ouest set it down, and retired a little way off, he might then 
annk without exposing her to any danger * (Adair, p. 143). 

For the first crime of adultery the man was 
Hogged and had his ears cropped, and the woman’s 
hair was shorn ; for the second oti'ence the noses 
and upper lips were cut off ; for the third death 
was the penalty. The Cherokee had, in virtue of 
their extreme matriarchal system, no punishment 
for the adulteress, although in very flagrant cases 
they, like the Choctaw, submitted the woman to 
the fate recorded in Jg 19”. After a man’s wife 
had proved false to him, he was forbidden to sus- 
tain further marital relations with her. 

The burial customs of the Muskhogeans varied in 
different tribes. The Chickasaw and Creek interred 
the dead beneath his house. Among the Choctaw 
the corpse was placed upon a scaffold near the 
house, where it remained three moons. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth, it was dismembered, and the 
bones, after being denuded of flesh, were put in a 
chest and laid in the ‘ bone-house ’ — a covered 
scaffold with open ends. Each clan had its own 
bone-house, and it was held to be unlawful to 
mingle bones of strangers with those of kinsmen. 
Over one of these mortuaries Adair (p. 183) saw 
‘ the carved image of a dove, with its wings 
.stretched out, and its head inclining down. ’ ^ It was 
also customary, when passing the sjait where a dis- 
tinguished warrior haa been killed, to cast a stone 
there. 

Like so many other American Indian peoples, 
the Muskhogeans burned alive captives of war, so 
that the Yuchi even called the Creek K6pa (‘ man- 
burners’ [A. S. (^^tschet, quoted in HAIL 365]), 
and \hey also practised ceremonial cannibalism, 
especially eating tba heart of their enemy. 

According to the general Muskhogean tradition, 
their original home was west of the Mississippi, 
roughly localized around the Upper Red River, 
Arkansas ; but the Kasihta believed themselves to 
be descended from the sun (HA I i. 661). Lin- 
guistically it is interesting to note that the Hitchiti 
and Creek had an archaic dialect known as 
* woman’s talk ’ (ib. i. 561 ; cf. also i. 769). 

Litiraturb.— S ummarixed accounts are given in such works 
as T. Waitx and G. Gerland, Anfhropol. Mr Naturvolkrr iii , 
I^eiprig, 1802 ’, H. R. Schoolcrsift, UUt, and statist. Informa- 
tion ... of the Ind. Tribes of the U.S., Philadelphia, 1851-57 , 
T. L. McKenneyand J. Hall, Hist, of the Ina. Tribes of N. 
America^ do. 1854; and especially the artt. on the \anou8 
Muskhogean tribes and towns in UAI. For the older 8our<;c8 
see P. Margry, DScouvertes et Hablxssements des Fran^ais 
dans I’ouest et dans le sud de VAmir. septent., Pans, 1876-86; 
B. F. French. Hist. Collections of Louisiana, New York, 
1846 ff. ; J. G. Shea, Earlv Voyages up and doum the Mississippi, 
Albany, N.Y., 1861 ; E. G Bourne, Narrative's of the Career of 
Hernando de Soto, New York, 1904 ; Gentleman of Elvas and 
L. H. de Biedma, in Hakluyt Soc. Publications, ix., London, 
1851 ; A. G. Barcia Carballido y Zuniga, Knsayo cronoUigico 
para la hist general de la Florida, Madrid, 1723. The fullest 
account is given by J. Adair, Hist, of the American Indians, 
London, 1775 ; see also L. N. Baudry des Loziires, Voyage d 
la Louipane, Paris, 1802 ; A. S. Le Page du Pratz, Hist, de 
la Louisiane, do. 1758 ; D. Coze, Descrtp. of the Eng. Province 
of Carolana, London, 1741 ; W. Bartram, Trauefs through 
N. ar^ S. Carolina, etc., Philadelphia, 1791 ; T. S. Woodward, 
Reminiscences of the Creek, or Muscogee Indians, Montgomery, 
Ala.. 1859; A. S. Gatscnet, Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 1884-88 (vol. n. -Trans, 
of Acad. Set. St. Louis, vol. v. pts. 1-2). For the language 
see J. C. Pilling, Bibliog. of the Muskhogean Languages 
9 Bull. BE), Washington, 1889. LOUIS H. GR.^Y. 


1 It this is correct— and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
it — we have here an American instance of the belief in the dove 
as a death-bird, for which see O. Schrader, Sprachvergleiehung 
und Urgsseh.9, Jena, 1907, ii, 141 1. ; A. C. Kruijt, ERE vif. 
243» ; N. W. Thomas, ib. 1. 626». 


MUSPILLI . — Muspillit a Teutonic word that 
has given rise to much debate, occurs in an O.H.G. 
poem of the 9th cent, relating to the end of the 
world, and in the O.Sax. Hcliand. In the former 
we read that at the last day it is impossible for 
one relative to help another before the muspillt ; hn 
the latter (v, 4368), that mudspilli comes like a, 
thief in the dark night, and that at the end of the 
world its power j)a.s.ses over mankind (v. 2591). In 
both sources the word means the ‘ day of the sons ’ 
— the end of the world. It appears also in the 
Norse myth of Ragnarok, and would seem to have 
been brought to Iceland from Germany. In the 
Eddie songs the sons of Muspell are mentioned as 
adversaries of the gods ( Volnspd, 51 ; LokoMnna, 
42), and Snorri, on the basis of this text, tells of a 
realm of tire called Muspellsheimr, and governed 
by Surtr, the king of fire (G ylfaginning , K. 411’.). 

1 ne northern sources, however, make no reference 
to Muspell as the father of these sons or the lord of 
that world. 

Scholars are far from unanimous as regards the 
origin and literal meaning of irmspilU. Some (e.g., 
Grimm, Mullenhofl’, Kogel, Martin, Kauttiiiann, 
von Grienberger, Rrauiie) regard the word as 
having originated in Teutonic heathenism, while 
others (e.(7., Bugge, Golther, Getter, Dorfl’, Hagen, 
Mogk, Oirik, Gran, Sperber) take it to be a Teu- 
tonic Christian term which first appeared in 
Germany under the influence of Western Christian 
literature, and passed thence to the north. Simi- 
larly, there is great difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the word. Those who take the 
former view connect the second element with 
O.H.G. spilden, O.N. spilla, ‘destroy,’ ‘annihi- 
late,’ ana the first with mu-, ‘eartn’ (Kogel), 
or with mud; ‘sward,’ ‘turf’ (Martin), or muza-, 
‘heap of earth’ (von Grienberger), so explaining 
the word as meaning ‘earth- destroyer,’ and as a 
poetic expression for fire. Most of those who 
argue for the Christian origin of the term trace in 
its first component the M.H.G. Mund, ‘ mouth,’ in 
its second the O.H.G. spel, ‘ utterance,’ ‘ word,’ and 
explain it variously as ‘ oral announcement,’ ‘ pro- 
phesying’ (Better), ‘oral decision,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘Last Judgment’ (Dorfl), or as oris-doquxum, 
‘oracle’ (Hagen). Sperber would trace the word 
to a conjectural A.S. compound, mudes-bill, 
‘mouth-sword,’ and sees in tnis a poetic figure 
for ‘sentence at the Last Judgment.’ Finally, 
Bugge connects the first element with Lat. mundus, 

‘ world,’ and interprets the whole as ‘ discourse re- 
garding the world^send,’ ‘ what is announced about 
the end of the world.’ What we actually know of 
the word mu^illi is that it is found only in con- 
nexion with ideas relating to the end of the world, 
and that it occurs only in poetic works either based 
upon or influenced by Western Christian literature. 

LmRATURR.— A synopsis of the literature is given in W. 
Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch^, Halle, 1902, p. 190 f. ; cf 
also J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Berlin, 1876, ii. 674 flf 
(Ene. lt., TeuUmic Mythology, London, 1882-88, pp. 11, 558, 601, 
8071 ); K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, v., Berlin, 
1883, p. 66 ff. ; R. KOgel, in Paul’s Grundriss der germ. PhiloL, 
li , Strassburg, 1909, p. Ill ; E. Martin, in ZDA xxxviii. (1894] 
186 ff. ; J. R von Grienberger, in Indogermanische Forschung- 
en, xvi. [1904] 40 ff. ; F. KaufTmann. in Zeitschr. filr deutsche 
Phitologie, xxxiiL [1901] 5 ff. ; W. Golther, Handbuch dergerm. 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1896, p. 639 ft. ; F. Detter, in Beitrage tur 
Gesch. aer deuischen Sprache und Literatur, xxi. [1896] 107 ff. ; 

S. Dorff, in Archiv fiir das Studium de.r neuem Sprachen und 
LUteraiuren, cx. [1893] Iff. ; S. N. Hagen, Modems Philologxe, 
Chicago, 1904, p. 397 ff. ; H. Sperber, SprokveUnskaplm Sail- 
skapets i Uppsala Forhandlingar, Upisaia, 1909 ; S. Bugge, 
Studien uber die Entstehung der nord Ootter- und Heldensage, 
Munich, 1889, p. 447 ff. ; G. Urau, Quellen undVerwandtschaft- 
en der ait. germ. Darstellungen des mngstenSserichta Halle, 
1908 ; A Oirik, Aarbog for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 
Copenhagen, 1902, p. 224 ff.; W. Braune, in Beitrage zurOesch. 
der deuischen Sprache und LUercUur, xL [1916J 426 ff. 

£. Mogk. 

MUTILATIONS. ~ In the religions of an- 
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tiquity and the practices of modem savagery there 
is complete evidence of mutilation of the numan 
body as a definite part of the ritual, the ceremony, 
or tiie action in which it takes place, and the only 
<meBtion which needs close attention is the relation- 
^lip between religious rite and savage practice. 

Examples of both rite and practice must be the 
starting-point, and it will be found that there is 
no clear line of separation by peoples, race, or in 
stages of civilization between religious rite and 
savage practice. Thus in Hebrew history the 
mutilation of Abraham is the beginning of a 
religious rite which has continued through all 
subsequent periods (Gn 17) ; the blood-letting of 
the fourscore men who came from Shechem, Shiloh, 
and Samaria was an ofi’enng to propitiate Jahweh 
(Jer 41®) ; the marking by a burnt or incised sign 
was an indication of adherence to a centre of 
worship (Dt 32®, Rev 13^). These are all 
religious rites ; and side by side with them are 
practices which may properly be termed savage. 
The story of Nahash the Ammonite oflering to 
make a covenant with the men of Jabesh ‘that I 
may thrust out all your right eyes’ (I S 11) ; the 

ursuit of Adoni-bezek the Canaanite, and after 

is capture the cutting off of his thumbs and great 
toes (Jg 1®*-); tlie punishment by the loss of a 
hand (Dt 25^^* ) ; and the remarkable demand of 
Saul carried out by David for trophies of the 
Philistines (1 S 18“) are all practices of ordinary 
life unconnected with ritual or religions. Herbert 
Spencer, who has examined these rites and practices i 
so carefully,' would reduce both classes to a common I 
denominator by the theory that the practices were 
for the purposes of securing and indicating the 
marks of suojugation of the conquered to his con- 
queror, the slave to his master, and that they were 
repeated as religious rites for the same reason — 
the subjugation of the worshipper to the god. 

The difficulty of accepting this conclusion from i 
evidence is that both rite and practice run in 
parallels, not in layers, or, if there is any evidence 
in the priority of record, it is, as in the case of the 
Hebrews, in favour of the religious rite having 
preceded the practice. Spencers examples from 
savage life deal with rulers deified after death, 
survivals as sacred custom, practices which have a 
sacramental nature, anti ceremonies performed by 
priests (p. 69) ; and it is difficult to establish from 
these the priority of practice over the ritual of 
religion. In the religions of Greece and Rome the 
relative positions of the two are equally indeter- 
minate. If the reign of Constantine V. in the 8th 
cent. ‘ was a long butchery of whatever was most 
noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire,’ and 
included the ollering of a trophy of noses from his 
mutilated enemies,* it may be that such barbarism 
is an inheritance from one of the destroyers of 
Home ; but in the ancient religions there are 
mutilation rites which, though perhaps adoj>ted 
from aboriginal religions, were definitely incorpor- 
ated in Greek and Roman religions. At the 
annual festival of the Phrygian goddess, Agdestis, 
young men made themselves eunuchs, and L. R. 
Farnell thinks that the rites of this cult may 
belong to the various stocks of Asia Minor who 
had been nursed in the older religion.® There is 
no trace of such an origin in the Roman stories of 
Attis by Catullus® and by Arnobius,® and it is 
difficult to believe that the charge brought against 
the Romans by Arnobius was not a generally 
accepted part of their religious cult. A long note 

1 Cef-pnonic^Imtitutions {PrincipUt of Sociology, pt. iv.X 
London, 1879, pp. 62-80. 

a E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. 
J. B. Bury, London, 1901-0«, v, 180. 

3 CGS iii. 800. 

* * Devolvit ilia acuta tibi pondera silioa ' (Carta. Iviii. 6X 

9 ado. Gentee, r. 0 f. ^ , 


by J. G. Frazer on the small mound of earth 
surmounted by a finger iii^e of stone which 
Pausanias ' describes as existing on the road from 
Megalopolis to Messene, and identifies with the 
story 01 Orestes biting off the finger of one of his 
hands, establishes the fact of mutilation of the 
fingers by various peoples, and concludes that ‘ a 
practice so wide spread ’ may well have ‘ left its 
trace in the legend about Orestes.’* One further 
point is to be made from the fact that religious 
mutilations are personal and voluntary in contra- 
distinction to savage practice, where mutilations 
are imposed by compulsion upon conquered enemies 
or enslaved peoples or persons. This contrast is 
illustrated by two independent pieces of evidence. 
AiiiolAins® relates that the daughter of a Gallus 
cut i)l\ her breasts out of devotion to Aphrodite 
the mother. A curious passage in the Old Irish 
Treatise on the Law of A damnan^ says that before 
Adamnan’s time ‘ it was the head of a woman or her 
two breasts which were taken as trophies.’ The 
tropliy and the sacrifice in those two cases do not 
seem to belong to the same plane of thought, and 
yet they belong to the same range of civilization. 

Spencer® finally produces a most fasttinating 
argument in proof of his proposition that mutila- 
tions develop from savage practice into religious 
ritual, namely, that it would follow that ‘some 
connexion must exist between the extent to which 
they are carried and the social type, and he then 
groups the facts presented by fifty-two peoples. 

*Of peoples who form simple societies’^ they practise mutila- 
tion either not at all or in sli^jht forms. ‘ Of societies practising 
mutilations that are model ate, the simple bear a decreased 
ratio to the compound,* while among ‘societies distinguished 
by severer mutilations ’ these relations are re\ ersed. 

The argument would be unanswerable if the 
examples were complete, but it leaves untouched 
the complex problem preserved by the religions 
and practices of antiquity. Only if the gods of 
men are in all cases a development of the oppres- 
sions and tyrannies of one class over another, one 
dominant personality over the group, can Spencer’s 
simple theory be accepted. fAs it is, it appears 
that there are two streams along which mutilations 
have travelled, no doubt reacting upon each other, 
but independent in origin. This conclusion is 
quite in keeping with the accumulating evidence 
that early religions ow ed much of their ritual to 
the practical necessities of life, in wffiich they 
largely took the place of both political and police 
control in the societies to which they belonged. 

A list of the several kinds of mutilations adopted 
is not a cheerful contribution to the subject, but it 
is nevertheless well to have them in this form for 
purposes of reference. It can easily be compiled 
from Herbert Spencer’s researches already so 
extensively used in this article. It includes tails 
of hair, scalps, eyes, fingers, hands, thumbs, great 
toes, noses, ears, lips, jaws, teeth, hair, castration, 
circumcision, blood, cuts, and lacerations. 

See also Austerities, § 8. 

Litsratur*.— T his has been cited throughout the article. 

Laurence Gomme. 

MYCENiEANS.— See Aegean Religion. 

MYRMIDONS. — The name of the Myrmidons 
is familiar as lielonging to the Thessalian follow’ers 
of Achilles at the siege of Troy (Horn. II. ii. 684). 
iEschylus wrote a tragedy entitled Myrmidons, 
which seems to have contained the death of Pa- 
troclus as its principal incident (A. Nauck, Tragi- 
corum Grcecorum Fragmcnta^, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
42),^and the title, if not the plot, was appropriated 
by Accius. According to one account, they com- 

1 vin. xxxiv. 

3 Fraeer, Pausanias, London, 1898, Iv. 867. 

* adv. Gentee, v. 7. 

^ Ed. and tr. Kuno Meyer, Oxford, 1906, p. 8. 

9P. 79. 
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prised all who had abandoned iEgina in com- 
pany with Peleus when he emigrated to Phthia 
irom his original home (Strabo, p. 433). It was 
generally believed in antiquity tnat their name 
was derived from viyrmex ‘ an ant. ’ Their 

origin was accounted for in various ways. It was 
said that Myrmidon, the eponymous ancestor of 
the clan, whose name appears more than once in 
the heroic genealogies (Heilanicus, frag. 17; Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 55), was begotten by Zeus, after he had 
assumed the form of an ant in his intercourse with 
Eurymedusa, the daughter of Cleitor (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. ii. 39, p. 34 P.). That is, of course, a 
story of a very common type, but there is another 
more generally attested. Hesiod (frag. 76) related 
that /Eacus, the son of Zeus and .feina, whose 
name was given to the island previously known as 
CEnone, when he was grown to man’s e.state, 
chafed at the loneliness of his home ; and that 
Zeus accordingly transformed all the ants in the 
island into men and women. In consequence of 
their origin, they came to be known as Myrmidons 
(Hygin. Fab. 62 ; Lucian, Icarorn. 19 ; Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 206 fl*.). It is natural to infer from 
Hesiod’s language that /Egina was removed by 
Zeus to the shores of an island which was previously 
uninliabited. But in other autliorities (Stralx), p. 
375; Ov. Met. vii. 520-660; Hygin. loc. cit.) the 
legend of the transformation, whu h is described by 
Ovid with a wealth of rhetorical detail, appears in a 
different setting. The cause of the desolation of 
digina is ascribe to the jealous malignity of Hera, 
who wreaked her vengeance upon the island called 
after her rival by destroying its inhabitants with a 
pestilence. Then Zeus answered the prayer of 
iEacus, who begged for a new population, by 
bringing the Myrmidons into existence. Accord- 
ing to others, the transformation took place in 
Thes.saly and at the bidding of Peleus (Lycophr. 
176). Strabo has preserved a euhemeristic vari- 
ant (y, 375), according to which the Myrmidons 
were so called from Jbheir ant-like method of life ; 
for they were said to have excavated the ground in 
order to cover the rocks with soil fitted for agri- 
culture, and to have dwelt in tlieir underground 
workings to avoid the need of bricks. 

If we allow that the derivation of the name is 
well founded, the legendary evidence justifies the 
conclusion that the ant was a sacrea animal in 
Thessaly, or in iEgina, or in both. But the 
ultimate explanation of its sanctity is still to 
seek. The adoration of an animal from which 
descent is claimed, as in this case through Myrmi- 
don, was formerly held to be ‘ an example of 
strai^tforward totemism ’ (A. Lang, Mythy Kitualy 
and Keligiony London, 1899, ii. 197), and an exact 
parallel was discovered in the Incra stock or clan 
of ants among the Ashantees of W. Africa (i6. 
i. 69). Similar instances of the connexion of an 
animal with a god, or of an animal identified with 
the founder of a clan, were claimed as establishing | 
that totemism was once prevalent in Greece (ih. 
i. 267 ; W. Robertson Smith, in EBi^ xxi. 135). 
But most of them are capable of other and simpler 
explanations, such as the desire to propitiate and 
so to avert an agricultural pe.st in the case of 
the mouse- Apollo (W. Warde Fowler, in CIR vi. 
(1892] 413) and the fox -Dionysus (W. Ridgeway, 
%b, X. [1896] 21) ; and, since the existence of totem- 
ism is unproved for any Aryan race (J. G. Frazer, 
GB®, pt. V., Spirits of the Corn and of the WUd, 
London, 1912, ii. 4, Totemism and Exogamy y do. 
1910, iv. 12), it is now admitted, even by those' rho 
formerly advocated this solution, that it is un- 
certain whether a survival of totemism is to be 
recognized in Greek post-Homeric legends of 
animal descent (A. Lang, in EBF^ xxvii. 90). 
Other inferences which have been drawn from the 


legend of the Myrmidons are equally insecure. 
Thus, whereas one investigator regards it as the 
expression of a belief that the ruling family was 
of separate origin from the masses (O. Gruppe, 
Griecnische Myfhologie, Munich, 1906, p. 4414, 
another holds that it was invented to prove the 
! autochthonous origin of the iEacids (K. Tumpel, 
in Roscher, ii. 3313). It has also been suggested 
that the story of the Myrmidons retains a trace of 
the Oriental oelief in ants as protectors of hidden 
springs of water, on the ground that the legend 
of yEacus is to be interpreted in tlie light of the 
magical incantations used by rain-makers (Gruppe, 
p. 801 ; Tumpel, in Roscher, ii. 3314), and it is 
possible that the story of the ant- origin was a piece 
of popular etymology invented to account for the 
currency of the name (Lang, Mythy ii. 196). In 
that case, while we should have to look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the word, the folk-story 
would still continue to challenge investigation. 

It should be added that the derivation of the 
name Myrmidon is not universally accepted. 

Litbraturk. — The chief authorities have been mentioned 
throughout. The fullest collection of the facts is in K. 
Tiimpel, art. ‘M>nnidon,’ in Roscher, 11. ^12-8314. 

A. C. Pearson. 

MYSORE STATE.— I. Description.— Mysore 
is one of the principal native States in India, 
about the size of Scotland. It is situated in the 
south, on an elevated plateau, rising from about 
2000 ft. above sea level along the northern and 
southern frontiers to about 3(XX) in the central 
parts, broken up longitudinally by lofty ridges of 
rocky hills. The surface is studded with many 
steep and isolated peaks, called droogs (Skr. 
dnrga)y often crowned with the remains of old 
fortifications. The form of the country is that 
of a triangle, with apex to the south, where the 
mountain -ranges of the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, which form its sides, converge in the tower- 
ing mass of the Nllgiris. Its chief river is the 
sacred Kftvgri (the Xdfirjpot of Ptolemy, vii. i. 13), 
whose upper basin occupies all the south. Running 
from west to east and receiving maiw tributaries, 
it encloses in its course the island of Seringapatam 
(Srirangapatna), and passes out of the State to the 
low country m the Niagara-like Kavgri Falls at 
the island of Sivasamudram, the site of the first 
electric power installation in India. The north is 
drained by the Tungabhadra, which flows across 
the north-west into the river Krishna, beyond the 
limits of the State, receiving on its way it.s chief 
tributary in Mysore, the Ilaggari or Vedavati. 
In the east is a system of three rivers rising near 
Nandidroog — the PennGr, the Palar, and the 
Ponniar, which find their way to the Bay of 
Bengal. In the extreme north-west the Sharavati 
hurls itself down the Ghats towards the Arabian 
Sea in the Gersoppa Falls, with a leap of 832 feet. 

The western portion of the State, called the 
Malnml or Malenfui, the hill country, is a highland 
region of noble mountains and mighty^ forests, 
filled with the most diversified and picturesque 
scenery. The remaining and much the larger por- 
tion is known as the 5Liidan or Bayal-shime, the 
plain or champaign country. In its northern parts 
are open valleys of black soil, growing cotton 
or millets ; in the south and west are extensive 
tracts irrigated by channels drawn from rivers, 
covered with plantations of sugar-cane and fields 
of rice, with gardens of coco-nut and areca palms. 
The high- lying lands of red soil in the east are 
cultivated with and other grain ^.jrops depen- 

dent on the rains, while in the central pam are 
stony and wide-spreading pasture grounds, covered 
with coarse grass and dotted with groves of trees. 

A distinguishing feature of the country is the 
series or chains* of reservoirs, called tanks (Kan. 
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formed by embanking at every favourable 
point the Btreams which gatner from the hill-sides 
or higlier slopes, in such a way that the outflow 
from one at a higher level supplies the next lower, 
and so on all down •the course of tlie stream at a 
miles apart. They vary in size from small 
ponds to extensive lakes, miles in circumference ; 
^ajid their number is not less than 30,000. Bounti- 
ful rain causes them to show up as smiling mirrors 
all over the landscape when viewed from a height. 
But in failure of the rains they often dry up, wnile 
in great floods many sufler damage from the burst- 
ing of the embankments, or bunds. Equally 
notable are the irrigation channels drawn from 
rivers, especially in the south. Immense dams, 
called anvcuts (Kan. aneka^s)^ built across the 
river, retain the upper waters at a high level and 
permit only the overflow to pass down stream. 
The channels, or kdlves^ taken off from these dams 
are led over the country on either bank, winding 
round all the contour of the ground as far as the 
waters will flow. The total length of the channels 
amounts to over 1260 miles. They, as well as the 
tanks, are mostly works constructed by the old 
rulers, but have been improved by moaern engi- 
neering science. 

The importance of provisions for storing the 
water will be recognizea when it is stated that the 
annual average rainfall ranges from over 360 ins. 
on the crest of the Western Ghats to as little as 
19 ins. in the north centre. But these are ex- 
tremes experienced only in limited areas. The 
excessive rains of the Malnftd rapidly diminish 
eastwards, and from 20 to 37 ino. may oe taken as 
the annual average for the neater part of the 
State. The heaviest rain falls in the evergreen 
belt of forest, the next in the belt of deciduous 
forest, and the least rainy parts are those in the 
dry belt. 

The area of the State is 29,476 sq. miles, which 
includes that of the civil and military station of 
Bangalore, 13^ sq. miles, an ‘assigned tract,* 
under British administration. The population, 
by the census of 1911, nuniliered 6,806,193, of whom 
2,934,621 were males and 2,871,672 females. The 
mean density of population was 197 per sq. mile, 
but the south ana east are more thickly populated 
than the west and north. The two principal places 
in the State are Bangalore, the administrative 
capital and seat of the British cantonment (popula- 
tion 189,486), and Mysore, the dynastic capital 
and residence of the Mali araia (population 71,306). 
To these may be added the Kolar gold fields 
(population 48,636). 

2. History. — In its history, which has now been 
brought pretty fully to light by a study of the vast 
array of its inscriptions,^ the State has passed 
through many vicissitudes. The earliest period to 
which this can be traced wdth certainty is the 
time of the Maurya emperor A4oka (3rd cent. 
B.C.). His edicts have been discovered incised on 
rocky hills in three places in the north — evidence 
that it was included in his empire. Many Bud- 
dhist coins of the first centuries have also been 
found to the west of Chitaldroog. The south 
there is reason to identify with the Mahisa- 
mandala to which Buddhist missionaries were sent 
in his time, as well as to the neighbouring Vana- 
vftsa or Banav&si country on the north-west. But 
even previous to this his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta (the Sandrakottos of the Greek historians), 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, had, 
according to^in traditions, abdicated the throne 
and acttimpanied the great Jain teacher, Bhadra- 
b&hu the Srutakevali, on the migration which he 


1 Published, with text end trr., in CarmUica, 12 

vols., Bengalore, 1886-1905, of which L. Bloe, Mysors and Coorg 
from iht Inseriptions (London, 1900>, if a oon^ndium. 
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led from the north of India to the south in order 
to escape the twelve years’ famine which he had 
predicts. On arriving at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore, Bhadrab^hu felt that his end w'as near. 
He therefore sent the Jain sahgha who had accom- 
panied him on to Punnata in the south-west of 
Mysore, under VUakha. He himself remained at 
Sravana Belgola and died there on the Kalbappii 
hill, now called Chandragiri, attended in his last 
moments by a single disciple, none other than 
Chandragupta, who also died there later as an 
ascetic. 

To the Mauryas succeeded the Andhras or Sata- 
v^hai^ in the north. The latter name took the 
form Sajivahana, after whom an era, long known 
as the Saka-kala, but eventually and still as the 
SMiv&hana-saka, dating from A.D. 78, was estab 
lished. The north of Mysore has even in modern 
times been designated the SalivShana country. 
The kings of the dynasty generally bore the name 
S&takarni. On tneir disappearance in the 2nd 
cent., the greater part of Mysore was taken posses- 
sion of by the Gangas, a royal line of Jains from 
the north of India. They may be connected with 
the Gangaridae, described by Roman authors as 
among the principal subjects of Chandragupta in 
the Ganges valley. Tlie Gangas ruled over Mysore 
for 800 years, and from them it acquired the name 
of GangavOdi, the subjects of whicn are still repre- 
sented by the Gangadikaras, the principal agri- 
cultural class of the State, their name being a 
contraction of Gangavadikara. The Ganga capital 
w€ks at first Knvalma, or KovalMa (Kolar), but in 
the 3rd cent, was removed to Talakad on the 
K&vgri, in the south-east of Mysore. In the north- 
west arose the Kadambas, a Br&hman family, who 
were kings over the Banavasi country till the 
6th century. In the north-east the Pallavas of 
Kftnchi, of Parthian origin, were the overlords, 
the actual rulers being Uie Mah&valis, or B&nas. 
After the Pallavas were overthrown, they, con 
tinned to be represented in Mysore by the Koiiam 
has or Nolambas, whose tenii^ry was known as 
Nonambav&di or Nolambavadi. Their subjects 
survive in the existing Nonabas. 

The Chalukyas (^^^ 08 e name suggest.^ a con 
nexion with Seleukeia), claiming to come from 
Ayodhya, appeared in the Deccan in the 4th century. 
At the end of the 6th cent, they subdued the 
Kadamba.s, and, having established themselves at 
Vatapi (Badami in the Bijapur District), entered 
upon prolonged struggles witn the Pallavas. The 
Satya.sraya, or Western, Chalukyas long domin- 
ated the north of Mysore, where Belgami was 
their seat of government. But from the latter 
half of the 8th cent, there was a check to their 
power for 200 years from the Rashtrakutas, oi 
Rattas (progenitors of the Mahrattas of the 
Bombay country), whom they had on their advent 
overcome. The Rashtrakutas seized the Ganga 
kingdom of Mysore, and appointed their own 
viceroys to govern it. But before long they rein- 
stated the king, in conjunction with the Pallavas. 
The Western Clialukyas again secured the ascen- 
dancy in 973, and held it for 200 years more. 
They were then ousted by their general, who was 
a Jain and of the Kalachurya family. 

But the Chola.s from the Tamil country in the 
south had, in their career of conquest, overturned 
the Ganga power in 1004 and held possession of 
the south and east of the State till 11)6. The 
Hoysalaa, a Jain family from the hill country in 
the 'jest, then expelled them and became rulers 
of the whole of Mysore and beyond, up to the 
Krishna river, till overwhelmed by the Muslim 
invasions from the north in the 14th century. 
They had previously acquired possession of the 
Chola country to the south, but w’ere exposed to 
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attacks on the north-west from their rivals, the 
Seanas, or Yfidavas, of Devagiri. 

The Hindu empire of Viiayanagar was now 
established, and continued till 1664, although the 
capital was destroyed a centurv before. It was the 
overlord of all the southern kingdoms, including 
Mysore. But, after its power was broken in 1565, 
the Sul^ns of Bijapur, with the aid of Mahratta 
forces, held the nortn and east, while in the south 
rose to ind^endence the Mysore royal house of 
Wodeyars. Except during the Muhammadan usur- 
pation of Haidar 'All and Tipu Sul^n (1761-99), 
from which they were released by the British, they 
have held the sovereiraty till now. But, owing to 
the deposition of the Kaja for misrule, the country 
was under British administration for 50 years till 
1881. 

3 . Name. — The name of the State, properly 
MaisOru, is that of the capital, and may be ex- 
plained as meaning * buffalo-town.’ The Sanskrit 
mahisha^ * buffalo, becomes maisa in Kannada, 
and Urn is the Kannada for * town ’ or ‘ country.’ 
It derives its origin from the legend of the destruc- 
tion of Mahishasura, a niinotaur or buffalo-headed 
monster, by Chamundi or Mahishasura-mardini, 
the form under which the consort of Siva is 
worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the ruling 
family. The name may be traced in the Mahisha- 
mandala, or Buffalo country, of Asoka’s time (3rd 
cent. B.C.). A possible ground for the appellation 
may be found in the fact that buffalo-worship was, 
and remains, a special cult of the Todas of the 
Nilgiris, the southern part of Mysore. The 
language of this interesting primeval tribe is that 
of Mysore in the old form. The earliest mention 
of them so far discovered is in a Mysore inscrip- 
tion of 1117, but they must have been settled there 
for ages before. They have orders of priests con- 
secrated to the service of the buffalo ; their temples 
are dairies where buffalo- milk is the holiest offer- 
ing, and where the bell worn by the buffalo-cow is 
the most sacred symbol. Their affinity to hill 
tribes in Mysore is attested by the fact triat their 
palalj or priests, who are chosen only from the 
Paiki, or highest clan, describe themselves as Der 
Mokhf i.e. Devara maIckaJUy or ‘God’s children,’ 
which is also the case with the mande and grdma 
paiels in Manjarabad. Then there are the well- 
^own Hale Faiki in the Nagar Malnatl. The 
mand of the Todas corresponds to the mandu of 
Coorg and the mande of Manjarabad. The buffalo 
is a sacrificial animal among the lower orders 
throughout the south of India, and is periodically 
slaughtered with special rites in the groves or 
before the shrines of the grama-devatd^ or village- 
goddesses. 

4 . Animism. — The worship of these deities gives 
expression to pre-animistic and hylozoist or ani- 
mistic beliefs that probably had their origin in 
remote ages, long before any organized systems of 
religion. But they retain their hold on the multi- 
tude of the submerged, who are too low in the 
scale of humanity to count upon interest on the 
part of the great gods. Thus serpents and trees, 
or other objects, which are closer at hand and 
invested with mystery, are propitiated, with a view 
to good gifts and the warding off of portentous 
ovils. The serpent venerated is the naga^ or 
deadly cobra, and its worshippers, called Nagas, 
were a widely spread race in pre-historic times. 
Many minor royal families in the west claim to 
be of Naga descent. Effigies of the cobra are set 
up to this day at the entrance of most villc^es or 
towns for the adoration of the public, and cere- 
monial offerings are made to the living cobra. Few 
natives will consent to kill one, and the body of 
one that has been killed is solemnly cremated. A 
oobra often takes up its abode in a deserted ant- 


hill, which becomes its shrine. To embrace this 
was a recognized mode of taking sanctuary. 

The sculptured imas:eB of serpents mentioned above i^enerally 
consist of three slabs erected in a row, facinff the rising sun, on 
a raised platform. The first bears the figure of a mine cobra, 
with one or more heads of an odd number up to seven ; the 
middle one shows the form of a woman from the waist upwaHs, 
crowned with a tiara, in the upper half, ending in a serpent in^ 
the lower half, sometimes holding a young serpent under each 
arm ; the third slab has two serpents intertwined in congrel^, 
as in the iGsculapian rod or the caducetit of Mercury, with 
sometimes a li^ga engraved between them. The stones are 
worshipped by circumambulation, chiefiy by women, with a 
view to obtaining offspring. 

The grdma-devatdt or village-goddess, is famili- 
arly spoken of as Amma, the mother, or in the 
honorific plural Ammanavaru, which is the Amnor 
of the Todas. M&ramma or M&riamma is perhai)S 
the commonest, and most villages have a Mftri- 
gudi ; but she sometimes bears various local names 
combined with amma. Though euphemistically 
styled ‘ mother,’ she is more feared lest her wrath 
should be aroused than loved as a tender protector. 
In some respects she seems to correspond to Durga, 
or Kali, also called Chftmundi, and is explained as 
one of the furies attendant on that goddess. She 
reminds one of the demon of love, anger, evil, and 
death, called Mftra, who opposed Buddha and the 
spread of his reliMon. 

The class of deities known as bhfita^ demon 
spirits, or the occult powers of nature, are wor- 
siiipped under the form of a few naturally rounded 
stones placed together either under a tree or in a 
small shrine, and smeared with oil and turmeric. 
Charms to avert the evil eye, engraved on stones, 
called yantra kallu^ are often erected at the 
entrance of villages. Similar ones on medals or 
metal plates are hung round the necks or waists 
of children. 

J. Jainism. — The adoption of primitive animistic 
beliefs into Jainism is regarded as one evidence of 
its anti(juity. The view now held is that it did 
not originate with Mahavira or Vardhamfina, but 
some centuries earlier, the 8 th B.C., with Farsva or 
Par^vanatha, the Tirthankara who preceded him. 
For the Nirgranthas mentioned in the early records 
of Buddhism were followers of Parsva. But Maha- 
vira was a reformer, who promoted Jainism and 
introduced new features into it. He lived a little 
before Buddha, but they were for some time con- 
temporary. Mahftvlra had three personal disciples 
who succeeded him as teachers and were styled 
Kevalis. The next succession of Jain teachers 
after them were the five ^mtakevalis. Of these 
the last was Bhadrab&hu. He it was under whose 
inffuence Chandragupta became an ascetic and 
journeyed in his company to the south, where both 
died at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, in the circum- 
stances related above. The story is met with in 
ancient records, and is repeated down to modern 
times. It is also supported by local memorials of 
antiquity at Sravana Belgola and Seringapatam, 
in which the summit of the hill on which they died 
at the former place is described as consecrated by 
the footprints of the inseparable pair {yugma) 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

Jainism no doubt already existed at that time 
in Mysore and other parts of S. India. Though 
its antiquity and its priority to Buddhism are now 
generally known, ana it was freely distributed in 
upper India, it is singular that the first discovery 
by Europeans of the Jains as a sect should have 
been made in Mysore, and that not till so late as 
the beginning of the 19th century. The discovery 
was due to Colonel Colin Mackenzi^. who at that 
period made the survey of Mysore. It is thus only 
in recent years that the Jains have received special 
attention and the distinction between them and 
Buddhists, of whom they had been considered an 
offshoot, has ^n^established. Their creed is called 
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the Jina-^ilsana, a leading doctrine of which is the 
syadvdda. The Bhavyas is another name for the 
</ains in inscriptions. 

There are two divisions of the Jains— the Dig- 
ambara (sky-clad or n&de) and the Svet&mbara 
(whitt-clad). Those in Mysore belong to the 
fomer, and there is reason to believe that the 
sepavation took place when BhadrabAhu forsook 
the north for the south. They are composed of 
yatia^ or clerics, and kravahxa^ or laity. Only the 
former now discard clothing and that only at 
meals; at other times they are covered with a 
yellow robe, becoming PitAmbara. The Jain 
images of the Tirthankaras, many of colossal size, 
are always nude. The priests claim to be of the 
Sri-Mula-sahgha, which was formed Iw Arhadbali, 
it is said, into four, namely, the Sena, Nandi, 
Deva, and Simha saiighas. The sahghas are com- 
posed of garms^ and the ganas of gachchas. The 
seat of the chief guru^ or high priest, in Mysore 
is at Sravana Belgola, and he claims jurisdiction 
also over the Jains in Delhi, and certain places in 
North and South Kanara. From the beginning of 
the 12th cent, the Sravana Belgola gurus have 
the distinctive title of Charukirti Panditacharya. 
They are of the Kondakiindanvaya, Nandi-sahgha, 
DeAi-gana, and Pustaka-gachcha. They had a sub- 
ordinate establishment at Maleyur, in the south of 
Mysore, which is now closed. Its gurus ^parently 
had the name Bhattakalanka Deva The other 
existing seat of a Jain guru is at Humcha, in the 
Nagar country to the west, dating from the 8th 
cent., but it is in a very reduced condition. The 
gurus bore the name Devendrakirti BhattAraka. 

Jainism enjoyed royal patronage down to the 
12th century. It was greatly promoted by Samanta- 
bhadra in the 2nd cent., and was the State creed 
in the time of the Gangas, of some of the RAshtra- 
kutas and Kalachuryas, and the early Hoysalcis, 
also of the minor States of PunnAta, of the SAn- 
taras, the early ChangAlvas, and the Kongalvas. 
But the extinction of the RAshtrakQtas in 982, the 
Chola conquests in 1004, the conversion of the 
Hoysala king in 1098, and the assassination of the 
Kalachurya King in 1 167 w’ere severe blows to its 
influence. It had been opposed on its religious side 
y the BrAhman reformers KumArllabha(;t^ and 
ankarAchArya in the 8th century. Sectarian 
bitterness then became pronounced, and at about 
the same period the Jain leader Akalanka is said 
to have overcome the Buddhists in disputation 
before the royal court at KAnchi, in consequence of 
which the latter were banished to Ceylon. On the 
other hand, in 1368, in the reign of Bukka-RAya 
of Vijayanagar, when the Jains or Bhavyas com- 
plained of being persecuted by the Bhaktas, or 
Vai^navas, the king summoned the leaders of both 
parties before him, and, after full inquiry, took 
the hand of the Jains (as the record graphically 
uts it) and, holding it in the hand of the V ai^navas, 
ecreed that no diflerences could be recognized 
betw’een them, and that each might freely carry on 
their respective religious ceremonies without inter- 
ference. Even before this broader views had been 
spreading among the Jains, for we find Jina de- 
scribed in 1161 as the Universal Spirit who is Siva, 
DhAtri (BrahmA), Bugata (Buddha), and Visnu, 
while for a generation following there were chief- 
tains who supported all four creeds. 

The Jains were the earliest cultivators of Kan- 
nada, the language of Mysore, and created in it 
an extensive literature of great excellence and 
variety. Their i:\|^mber8 in Mysore were returned 
as 17,630 inHhe census of 1911, an increase of 28 
per cent in the last decade. But they are not a 
proselytizing sect, and this accession is due to the 
SAdas, a clstss of Vokkaligas, or cultivators, in the 
central parts, having entered thems^ves as Jains. 


Such they no doubt were originally, but at the 
present time only one section worship Jina, the 
other two sections being worshippers respectively 
of Vi^nu and Siva. AU eat together and inter- 
marry, the wife adopting the practice of her 
husband. A few Jains also have nngrated from 
the RAjputAna States. These are SvetAmbaras, 
and are money-lenders or merchants. Most of the 
Jains are traders and landlords, some are workers in 
brass and copper, but few are farmers. There has 
been some movement among the Jains of recent 
years in organizing their members and opening 
communications with those in other parts, for 
which there are now so many facilities. 

6. Buddhism. — Buddhism was, of course, the 
official creed in such part of the north of Mysore 
as was included in the Maurya empire in the time 
of A6oka, the 3rd cent, b.c., tow^ards the close of 
his life, though he is considered by some to have 
been a Jain in his earlier days, and was probably 
brought up as one. Be that as it may, Buddhism 
was carried in his reign by missionaries to Mahisha- 
mandala, the south of Mysore, and Vanavasa 
(Banavasi) in the north-west. These countries, 
which were beyond but bordering on the Maurya 
empire, w^ere thus newly brought into connexion 
witli the religion at that time. There is no evidence 
that it made much progress, but Rhys Davids has 
found mention in early Pali writings of Buddhist 
scholarship in KarnAtaka. Certain references also 
occur in inscriptions. One informs us that a 
Buddhist affixecl a challenge to the main door of 
the palace at Talakad, the Ganga capital, in A.D. 
247, claiming that no disputants wouhi be able to 
stand up against him. But a Brahman took up 
the challenge, and, when the Buddhist denied the 
existence of the soul, refuted and overcame him, 
makinghim crouch down like a vanquished elephant. 
The Bana king in 338 is said to have been like 
Bodhisaitva in compassion for all living things. 
A grant to a Buddhist by the Ganga king Madhavy, 
(357-370) has been obtained, the site of wjiich was 
apparently near the old religious centre Avani, in 
Kolar District, and the donation was made for the 
benefit of a vihdra. 

As P&thak has pointed out, ‘the Buddhist writer Taranatha, 
the Jaina writer Brahinanemidatta, and the Brahiuanical writer 
M.’ldhavkcharya are all agreed in dating the final flerline of 
Buddhism from the time whpn the illustrious authorn Kumanla- 
bhatta, Akalanka-deva, and Sankaratharj a apjieared in Southern 
India,’ i.e. the 8th century {JRASBo x\m. [1894] 238) 

The victory of Akalanka the Jain over the Bud- 
dhists and their consequent banishment to Ceylon 
have been already mentioned. Still, even so late 
as 1065, a Buddhist vihdra w as erected in Belgami 
in the north-w’est, and a Buddhist sdvdsi, or nun, 
was living there in 1098, while a great Buddhist 
town named Kalavati is mentioned even in 1533. 

It is of interest to note that an effort has been 
quite recently made to revive Buddhism in Mysore 
by missionaries connected with the Buddhists of 
Burma and Ceylon. Two branches of the S. India 
Sakya Buddhist Society have begun work, one in 
the civil and military station of Bangalore in 1906, 
and one at the Kolar gold fields in 1909. There 
were at the time of the 1911 census 622 Buddhists, 
though only 10 were returned in 1901. The increase 
is due to converts. The religion seems to appeal 
especially to the Tamil-speaking artisans and 
middle classes in the localities named. There are 
no Jains at the gold fields. 

7. Saivism and Vai^navism. — BrAhmanical 
Hinduism is principally associated with the w’or- 
ship of ^va and Vi^nu. No definite beginning 
can be assigned for these systems. They have 
existed from the earliest historical times. Both 
gods W’ere generally recognized, while minor deities 
found a place as vari^ manifestations, female 
counterparts, or attendants of one or the other. 
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They were sometimes combined under their names to all comers^that he added to its endowments. 
HariandHara. Hindus in 1911 numbered 5»340, 908, And, among other extensive praises, it is said to 
or 92 per cent of the population. ^ , be a place where commentaries were made on the 

The common symbol under which Siva is wor- L&kma-siddh&nta, the Pafjifijali, and other Yoga 
shipped is the hhoa, or phallus, a solid, round, systems. Towards the close of the 13th cent, we 
stumpy pillar, fixed in the centre of a flat circular are informed, in a record in Tiptur taluq, of ^par- 
slab representing the yoni, but there is practically ently a new Lakula-samaya, which peraaps re^rs 
no consciousness of their significance, and the wor- to some fresh features introduced into the sys^m. 
ship is free from anything indecorous. Facing the At the same date grants were made to the Pancha- 
linga is the recumbent bull Nandi, the vehide of Linga to the west of Cfaitaldroog. Below the 
Siva. But the god is also sculptured in anthropo- Ankli-matha at this spot is a series of subterranean 
morphic forms, taring certain emblems or posmg caves with special arrangements for yogdsana. 
in particular attitudes. The spread of Saivism in Though in this form more a philosophic than a 
the south seems largely due to a teacher named popular creed, it doubtless had its influence on the 
Lakulis^a (also written Nakuli^a), who can be traced people in general. But in the middle of the 12th 
to the 1st cent., and was believ^ to be an incarna- cent, took place the revival which resulted in the 
tion of Siva. He was bora in Karohana (Karv&n establishment of the Ling&yat, Jangama, or Vira- 
in the Baroda State), and is mentioned in the Vdyu Saiva religion. This was a revolt against Brah- 
and Linga Purdnm, His system was that of yoga, manism, and it still persists as the popular faith 
or asceticism, which was followed by the Pa^upatas, of the Kannada - speaking people. Basava, the 
so called from Paiupati, a name of Siva. It was prime minister at Kalyfina of the Kalachurya 
knoAvn as the Lakula-siddh&nta, Ld.kulamnaya, King Bijjala, whose sister the king had married, 
and L&kulagama. His being sculptured as Siva was the_ moving spirit of this reformation. He 
with a club, which is the meaning of his name, was an Aradhya Brahman of Bfigevadi in Bijapur 
suggests comparison with Hercules and his club. District. He had refused to be mvested as usual 
He had four disciples — Kuliika, Gargya, Kaurusha, with the sacred thread, which involved adoration 
and Maitreya — who gave rise to four branches of of the sun, and had then retired to Sangame^vara, 
the sect. The LakuTa system was established at where he was initiated in the tenets of the Vira- 
Mewar in Kajputana and other places in the north. Saiva creed. This, according to one account, was 
In the south the Pallava kings of Kanchi had the originally founded by five sages — Ghantakarna, 
^ull,^ or Nandi, as their crest, and the khatvdnqa, or Gajakarna, Renuka, Daruka, and ViSvakania — 
Siva’s club, on their banner. The Mahavali, or who, in the present Kali age, acquired the names 
Bana, kings in the east of Mysore claimed to have fikorama, Panditarya, Revanasiadha, Marnlasid- 
made Parame^vara (or Siva) — worshipped by all dha, and ViSvarya. Their seats are at Kedarnath 
the three worlds, the lord of gods and demons— (in the Himalayas), Sri^aila (Karatil District), 
their door-keeper, which probamy means that they Balehalli (in W. Mysore), Ujjini (on the Mysore- 
had erected a notable temple of Siva at the entrance Bellary frontier), and Ka.4i (Benares). Channa- 
of their capital. A Bana queen built the Siva Basava, the son of one of Basava’s sisters, is con- 
temple at Nandi, at the foot of Nandidroog, before sidered a joint promoter with his uncle of the 
896, and the Kalamukhas, adherents of the Pa^u- Ling^at faith. Ekorama is no doubt identical 
^ata system, were at that period established on the with Ekantada-Ramayya, who, in a record of the 
hill and parts araund. end of the 12th cent., is related to have signally 

In the 8th cent, arose the great Saiva reformer defeated the Jains. He was a Saiva Brahman of 
Sankarachaiwa, who recognized the Pa.4upatas. Alande in Gulbarga District, and settled at Ablur 
He was the founder of the Sinarta sect, and estab- in Dharwar Distnct, where, by means of a miracle, 
lished his principal or monastery, in the he gained his victory, certified by the king Bijjala, 

west of Mysore, at Sringeri, the head of which is who was himself a Jain. The epithet before his 
styl^ the jagad-quru, or priest of the world, and name signifies that he had only ‘one aim,’ tlie 
is ^dely acknowledged as a pope in the south. worship of Siva. Finding Basava freely spending 
On the north-east of Mysore we have a record of the public funds for his religion and putting his 
the Nonambas]or Nolambas, who were descendants own adherents into all offices, the king interfered, 
of the Pallavas, dated in 943, which brings to notice and incontinently ordered two pious LingSyats to 
a munindtha named Chilluka, in whom Lakuli^a be blinded. This cost him his life, for he was 
is said to have been bora again, fearing lest his poisoned or assassinated. His son resolved to 
name and works should be forgotten. This points avenge his death, and Basava fled to Ulavi on the 
to a fresh revival of the system after ^me decline, west coast. It was besieged, and, when the place 
In 1020 a Lakulisa appears at Melpadi in N. Arcot. was reduced to extremity, Basava in despair threw 
He may be the same as the one to whom a grant himself into a well and was drowned. But, ac- 
was made in 1035 at Belgami, in N.W. Mysore, by cording to the Lingayats, he disappeared into the 
the Chalukya kin" J ayasimha, for the Pancha- Linga at Sangame^vara. 

Linga temple, which is described as the Kalamukhi- The new faith, however, rapidly spread, and 
Brahmachari-sthana. The Kalamukhas (or black within 60 years after Basava’s death, or by 12^, 
friars) were exponents of the Lakuli^ system, and it was embraced from Ulavi, near Goa, to Sholapur, 
they are explained to be a branch of the Sakti- and from Balehalli (in KadOr District) to Siva- 
parshe, of the Mflvarakoneya-santati of the Parva- ^nga (Bangalore District), superseding that of the 
tavali. At the end of the 11th and during the Jains, manjr of whose im^es and temples were 
12th cent, there was a wider adoption of the adapted for Siva- worship. Virtually all the States 
Lakulisa system, under the Hoysala kinra. The in Mysore professed it, especially those in the 
principal centres were Dorasamudra (Halebid), north and west. 

Arsikere and its neighbourhood, but especially The sth&vara, or fixed linga, as an object of 
Belg&mi. Here an eminent line of l^raed gurnia worship in a temple, was by it brought more home 
who were K&l&mukhas is mentioned in connexion in the jah^aTna, or movable linga, attached to the 
with the Kodiya-matha attached to thtf DakMna- person. This is a small acorn#’ike black stone, 
1162 it was visited by enshrined in a silver reliquary suspen^f^ from the 
Bijjala, the Kalachurya king, who was a Jain, neck or bound on the arm. It is worn throughout 
So impre^d was he by the eradition of the high life and buried with the body at death. The 
pri^t and the unstinted charities dispensed by the karma-mdrga, or way of rites and ceremonies, 
institution — food and medicine being given freely especially an/mal sacrifices, which promised saiva- 
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tion in three births, gave place to i\ie jMna-mdr^at 
or way of wisdom, oy concentration on the linga 
in one’s own hand, which promised salvation in 
one birth. The sect was originally recruited from 
all castes, and observances of caste, pilgrimage, 
fasts, %.nd penance were reiected. Basava tau^t 
thr^all holiness consisted in regard for three 
thii^, gurUf lihgam^ and jahgam — the guide, the 
image, and the fellow religionist. But caste dis- 
tinctions are maintained in regard to social 
matters, such as intermarriage. Initiation is by 
a priest of their own sect. 

Since the decline of the Jains, the Ling&yats 
have to some extent preserved and cultivated the 
Kannada language. Their sacred books — the 
Basava- Pur arm and Channa-Ba^ava-Purdrm — 
dated 1369 an^ 1685, are written in it. The number 
of Lingayats in Mysore was returned as 729,431 in 
the 1911 census, but they also exist in larger 
numbers in the south Bombay Districts (1,339,248) 
and in the adjoining Districts of Madras (134,692) 
and Haidarabad (over 760,()()0), as well as some in 
other parts. They have numerous maths all over 
the country, but the chief one seems to be the 
Murigi math to the west of Chitaldroog. 

For the worship of Visnu the earliest incident 
met with is his appearance before Bali in his in- 
carnation £is a Brahman dwarf. Begging for only 
three paces of ground, on this being granted, he 
assumed his own proportions and in three strides 
compassed heaven, earth, and the lower regions. 
In tlie time of Bana, Bali’s son, Krijna is said to 
have invaded his territory and overcome Siva, who 
fought for B&na. The thousand arms of the latter 
were cut off, except two, with which he was com- 
pelled to do homage. Perhaps, in other words, all 
Bana’s battalions w’ere destroyed except two, 
which surrendered. These stories, whatever basis 
they may have, clearly point to a supersession of 
the Siva-cult by that of Visnu, ana refer to an 
early period. The Ganga king Vishnugopa, of 
alxmt the 4th cent., was devoted to Narfiyana 
(Vi^nu). From this god the Chalukyas obtained 
their crest of the boar, another of his incarnations. 
But the tendency was to harmonize the two. 
Thus, the Vijayanagar kin^s had the boar crest, 
though tli^ signed themselves after Virupaksha, 
a name of S^iva. The Mysore kings claim descent 
from Kr^na, and, along with devotion to Sri- 
Banganatha, worship Chamundi. 

An undoubted historical event is the arrival 
of the Vaisnava reformer Ramanujacharya, also 
called Emberumanar, at Tonnilr in Mysore, 
whither he had fled for refuge from persecution by 
the Chola kinL% who was a Saiva. About 1098 he 
converted the Hoysala king Bi(-ti-Deva, who was a 
Jain, and who now took the name Vi^nuvardhana. 
Ramanuja also established the sect of Srivaii^nava 
Brahmans, but records show the existence of 
Srivai^navas more than a hundred years before. 
He set up the Yatiraja math at MeBcote and re- 
ceived large grants of land from his royal convert 
on both banks of the Kav6ri. Under the Hoyi^las 
temples were erected for both V4nu and Siva. 
And in subsequent periods they were jointly recog- 
nizeil in the combined form of Harihara, compost 
of llari (Vi^nu) and Hara (Siva). The fine temple 
of Harihare^vara at Harihara on the Tungabhadra 
was erected by a Hoysala general in 1224. But 
a record of 1130 says, with reference to their 
special symbols : 

* Whether holding tht iankha (conch) or the kapdla (skullX 
why make a different? Whether the chakra (discut) it in the 
hand or the fi^Ala (trident), why distinguish between the 
weapons ? In token of. which they assume one form with separate 
hearts— the joyful Hari and Kara.’ 

One of a century later says ; 

‘ The celebrated 6iva acquired the form of Vlsn«, Vimu 
acquired the great and famous form of 8iva,‘^n otder that the 


saying of the Veda (that they were one) might be fully eetab- 
lished.’ 

In the 14th cent. Ke^va or Vignu ia identified 
as follows ; 

*He whom the Saivaa worship as diva, the Ved&ntins as 
Brahmft, the Bauddhss as Buddha, the Naiy&ri^os as Karta, 
the Jainas as Arba, the Mimkinsakas as Karma.' 

8. Brahmanism. — Brahmans are said to have 
been introduced into Mysore from the north of 
India in the 3rd cent, by the Kadamba king 
Mukanna in the west, and the Pallava king 
Mukunti in the east. There are now three 
principal sects — the Smartas, 63 per cent, founder 
Sankara in the 8th cent. ; the Srivai^navas, 10 per 
cent, founder Ramanuja in the 12th cent., forming 
two branches, Vadagalai, or northerners, and 
Tengalai, or southerners ; and the Madhvas, 23 
per cent, founder Madhvacharya in the 13th cent. ; 
there are also a few Bhagavatas, 4 per cent, whose 
origin seems to be very ancient. A non-Brahman 
sect of Vai^navas are the Satanis, followers of 
Chaitanya, who worship Kr^na and are priests to 
the Holeya and other lower orders. 

q. Muhammadanism. — The Muhammadan re- 
ligion came in with the MuHlim conquests of the 
14th cent., and the domination of Bijapiir and the 
Mughals in the north and east after the overthrow 
of Vijayanagar. During the usurpation of Mysore 
by Haidar 'All and Tipu SulU'in at the end of the 
18th cent, vast numbers of captives taken in war 
were transported wholesale, with their wives and 
families, from their native countries to other parts 
of the kingdom and forcibly converted to Islam, 
the boys being trained for military service in Chela 
battalions. The number of Muhammadans in the 
1911 census was 314,494, or 5 per cent of the 
population. Nearly all are Sunnis, settled in 
the country for some generations. Mappilas, or 
Moplahs, are immigrants from the Malabar coast, 
and Labbai from the Coromandel coast. 

10. Christianity.— Christians in the 1911 census 
were returned as 69,844, an increase of 19^ pe^^ 
cent on the previous decade. Thej; include 42,543 
Roman Catholics, 6666 Anglicans, and 9060 other 
Protestants. The great majority of the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians belong to the first, and of 
Europeans to the second. Some stray Dominicans 
apparently visited the country in the 14th cent., 
followed by Franciscans in the 16th. But it was 
in the middle of the 17th that Jesuits began 
regular work. That order was suppressed by the 
pope in 1773, and, soon after, Tipu Sultan razed 
all the churches except two to the ground. J. A. 
Dubois became head of the Mission at the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent., and spent many years in 
Mysore. There is now a bishop in Bangalore, and 
stations are established in many of the principal 
parts. There are several Protestant missions at 
work, the oldest being the London Mission, which 
began in 1820, and the Wesleyan in 1835. Some 

ears before this a Wesleyan missionary from 

affna, named Elijah Hoole, seems to have vidted 
Mysore, where' he had an interview with Dubois, 
who is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
conversion of the heathen was a hopeless task. 
Both missions have a number of stations and in- 
stitutions, the former in the east and the latter 
in the south and west, each with head -quarters in 
Bangalore. The London Mission w ere pioneers in 
female education, in 1840. The Wesleyaus started 
the teaching of English to the natives; also a 
printing press for vernacular works. More recently 
they have establisheil hospitals. The American 
MethodibI Episcopalians began work in 1880, and 
minister chiefly to the Anglo-Indians in Bangalore, 
but also have an Industrial School for Indians at 
Kolar. The Church of England Zenana Mission 
have hospitals for women in Bangalore and 
Channapatna, and visit Mosalm&n families in 
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their homes there and at Mysore. A United 
Theological College was opened in Bangalore in 
1914, to which the various missions in South India 
send selected students to be trained as preachers 
to their countrymen. The ideal of a Nationalist 
Indian Protestant Church seems to be in the minds 
of a few Indian Christians, but its realization has 
yet to come. 

The Brahma Samftj is represented by 66 mem- 
bers of the Sadh&ran section in Bangalore. Theo- 
sophy has also been brought to notice in the same 
place. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have 
made very substantial progress there, and the 
Salvation Army has taken over the silk farm 
started by Tata under Japanese management. A 
Social Service League has recently been established 
in Mysore. 

II. Conclusion. — With so much religious activity 
in the past, and so many different agencies in opera- 
tion at the present, Mysore has proved itself a 
favourable meeting-place for many creeds. And 
in view of the long predominance of Jainism, im- 
mediately follow^ Dy the establishment of the 
still popular Vi ra-Saiva or Lingayat faith, it might 
perhaps on gootl grounds be described as a home of 
dissent. On the other hand, on the side of ortho- 
doxy, two chief Hindu reformers made it their 
abode. The State, as it now exists, has not been 
blind to the drawbacks of a purely secular educa- 
tion, while still desiring to maintain the neutrality 
in religious matters which has been the policy of 
the British Government. Private agencies have, 
of course, as far as they were able, supplied a 
counterpoise. But the State was in favour of more 
public recognition of religion in the educational 
system. Arrangements were accordingly made in 
1908 for the introduction of moral and religious 
teaching in the colleges and schools. Suitable 
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American.— See Secret Societies (American). 

Babylonian (S. Langdon), p. 70. 

Christian (H. A. A. Kennedy), p. 72. 

Egyptian (A. Moret), p. 74. 

Eleusinian. — See ‘Greek, Phrygian, etc.* 

MYSTERIES (Babylonian). — Since the belief 
in life after death held no important place in Baby- 
lonian religion, and their conception of existence 
in the nether world was gloomy and foreboding, 
they necessarily evolved no mystic rituals and 
doctrines to provide the soul with immunity when 
it descended to Arallu. The precautionary mea- 
sures for those who died consisted in providing 
them with bread and water for their journey, con- 
tinuing the celebration of the breaking of bread and 
pouring out water for their souls at sacred family 
feasts or in the official cult. But these simple 
measures to secure the soul repose in the lower 
world were known to all and concealed from none. 
If the Babylonians possessed any cult-mysteries, 
we must looK for them in connexion with the cele- 
brations of the death and resurrection of the nature- 
god Tammuz. There is no doubt that the litur- 
gies sung at the midsummer wailings for the 
young god of vegetation who had died and was 
sought for by his weepini^ mother and consort were 
accompanied by a mystic pantomime. It is very 
probable that the celebrants made an image of the 
young god, and clothed him in some sacred garb, 
adorned his bark with flowers and grai»., and cast 
him upon the waters of the canms and rivers. 
His descent beneath the waves symbolized his 
transportation to Arallfl by demons. In the cele- 
bration of this festival tne celebrants probably 
chose one of the priestesses to play the part of the 


books for the purpose were published by Govern- 
ment and by private agency, and it was hopM 
that an abiding impression for good woffid be made 
on the boys and girls receiving the instruction. 
After a time it was found advisable in collgges to 
adopt weekly lectures by professors and pandits in 

f iace of daily half-hour religious and moral lea?«ns. 
n the higher schools teaching was based dn the 
Sandtana DJiarma text- books and prescribed books 
on morals. In the lower classes instruction was 
imparted by the narration of simple stories con- 
taining moral precepts, with the help of wall- 
pictures. In the village elementary schools a short 
prayer in Kannada was recited both at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the day’s work, followed 
by verses relating to daily conduct from the 
J)harmahodhini and other books. The latest official 
statement on the subject was to the following effect : 
aHer five years’ experience it is still difficult to say 
what real advance has been made, and whether 
any of the desired results have been achieved. In 
the higher institutions, where the subject is in the 
hands of capable teachers, the lessons are in- 
structive. But in the lower schools the want of 
trained teachers to handle the subjects and the 
paucity of suitable text-books have made the 
teaching to lack in interest and to become more or 
less stereotyped. It is a question whether in the 
long run it is not wiser to leave this branch of 
education to the parents and communities con- 
cerned. But, after discussing the matter, the 
Representative Assembly of 1915 has voted for the 
continuance of religious instruction. 

Litriuturm.— L. Rice, Mytore, revised ed., 2 vole., Ix)ndon, 
1897 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Cu^omM, and Cvrt- 
monied, tr. A. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906; F. Buchanan, 
A Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, reprinted Madras, 1870. 

Lewis Rice. 
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Greek, Phrygian, etc. (P. Gardner), p. 77. 
Mithraic.— See Mithraism. 

Phrygian. — See ‘Greek, Phrygian, etc.’ 
Roman (P. Gardner), p. 82. 


weeping mother Innini (Ishtar), who sighs for the 
departed lover and finally herself descends to 
ArallQ to seek for Tammuz. She rouses him from 
his sleep and returns to earth bearing him in her 
bo.som. The liturgies of this festival consist largely 
in dialo^es and monologues uttered by Tammuz 
and Innini, and it is dimcult to understand how 
the celebration could have been performed unless 
a priest acted those parts in which Tammuz 
appears as a young god shepherding his sheep, 
becoming the bridegroom of Innini, and reposing 
in Aralla, where he utters dialogues with the 
descended goddess. It is possible that, as in cer- 
tain Greek mysteries, only women were a<imitted 
to some parts of this pantomime. The doctrine 
inculcated by this ceremonv explained the mystery 
of the death and revival of vegetation. Undoubt- 
edly the priests taught the people that the mystery 
consisted in the death of a god, in the consequent 
disappearance of the mother-goddess, in his resur- 
rection, and in the return of the mother-goddess ; 
finally, the reviving life of the earth depends upon 
the marriage of these deities. During the Sumerian 
cults of emperor-worship which thnved from the 
age of Dungi, second king of tlu) dynasty of Ur, 
to the end of the Sumerian dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa the king himself was regarded as Tammuz. 
This identification was based upon an ancient 
belief that some mysterious connexion existed 
between ,the/icing and nature. Not only do the 
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liturdea of the cults of these deified emperors 
speak of the kings os controlling the beneficent 
life of the earth and bestowing rains, sunshine, 
and harvests, but, %fteT the belief in the deity of 
km^s was abandoned, the Semites continuea to 
attribute this mystic power to their kings. In the 
i^rlier period we possess Sumerian hymns which 
celebrate the marriage of the divine king with the 
mother-goddess ; the ceremony of the marriage of 
a nature-god with one of the married types of the 
mother-goddess at the spring equinox characterizes 
Sumero-Ilabylonian religion. This mystic rite, in 
fact, seems to have been severed from the Tammuz- 
Innini cult and attributed to married types of the 
nature-gods, as Ninib and Gula, Nebo and Tashmet, 
Marduk and Zerbanit, and performed at the New 
Year festival in the spring. Although the doc- 
trines concerning life and death in nature were 
not concealed from the people, it is probable that 
the actual ceremonies were regarded as mysterious 
and sacred acts. Tammuz is the only important 
god who is never represented in art, and we have 
also no representations of the marriage ceremonies. 
It is practically certain that only priests and 
riestesses were allowed to perform in these cele- 
rations, but no references to initiation have been 
found. ^ 

In the later periods of pessimism and philosophic 
speculation this cult was brought into connexion 
with the life beyond the grave in so far as their 
concejitions of that life permitted human worship 
to send aid to departed souls. We possess a Semitic 
composition known as the ‘ Descent of Ishtar,’ * 
which probably represents m>.Ntic speculation on 
this point and a ceremony to comfort the dead.* 
According to the last line, ‘ May the dead arise 
and smell the incense,’ the priests chanted this 
hymn to comfort those who had gone to ArallQ. 
liere we have a long description of how Ishtar 
descended by the seven gates of hell to the lower 
world. No reason for this perilous journey is given, 
but from the liturmes of the Tammuz-Ishtar cult 
we know that the descent was made to rescue the 
young god. Her disappearance from earth is 
marked by the cessation of plant and animal activ- 
ity. She is imprisoned by Erishkigal, queen of 
the lower woild, and afflicted with Ixidily disease. 
The gods interfere and send a messenger (Asd-^- 
namiTf ‘ His going forth is glorious ’) to Erishki^l 
to secure the release of the godde.ss of all life. Hy 
his pleasing appearance he overcomes the wrath of 
the under- world deity and causes her to swear in 
the name of the gieat gods (to release Lshtar).* 
The hymn here introduces a ruse by which Ea the 
water-god prevented his messenger A^fi-su-namir 
from attaining immortality. This is an old itwtif 
in the Sumero- Babylonian theory of the fall of 
man to show how man (on this theory) lost eternal 
life by the jealousy of the water-god, patron of all 
knowledge. The motif la worked into this mystic 
1 Th« liturgies of the Tamraus-oult were sung in Sumerian by 
the Semites, who borrowed the entire ceremony. These litur- 
^es were provided with an interlinear Semitic version ; there- 
fore the words of the ceremonies were certainly public property. 

> The text will be found in IV Rawlinson ^ (Pinches), London, 
1891. plate 81. The colophon does not say that it is a copy from 
a Baoylonian source, but part of a Sumerian original has been 
found. An Assyrian duplicate of Obv. 38-45 has been recovered 
by L. W. Kinif (Curu\/omi Texts, xxxiv. 18, Ki. 1904-10-9, 
169-f K. 7600, l^ndon, 1914). We have here in all probability 
a mystic composition from the late Sumerian period. 

* The objects of the oath are not; given. Here Rev. 18-29 
follows a passage showing how Ea deceived his messenger A^O* 
iu-namir by telling him to sisk for the mystic water-vessel in 
order to drink the water of life and attain immortality. He 
asks for this an# instead he is told that he has asked for what 
no man Should ask for. Wherefore she curses him with dis- 

f frace and poverty. This is a repetition of the ruse which Ea 
nvented for Adapa, whom he advised to refuse the water of 
life. Both A^D Su-nomir and Adapa are mortal prot^g6s of Ea, 
who fears that in their missions before the gods uiey will obtain 
the ^ft of immortality and hence he will lose them in his 
worship. • 


I hymn to emphasize the condition of the dead, who 
cannot hope to attain the water of eternal life. 
Having thus sworn under the persuasive influence 
of the comelv messenger, Erishkigal orders the 
spirits of the lower world to wash Ishtar with the 
‘ waters of life,’ by which she is healed ; she is then 
conducted by the seven gates to earth. The water- 
god also commissions his messenger to try another 
method to bring back Ishtar in case the queen of 
ArallQ refuses to give her up.^ The hymn implies 
here that Tammuz is also in the lower world. The 
last lines (46-58) run as follows : 

‘ If she grant thee not her deliverance as to her repeat thy effort. 

Tammuz, the husband of h^r maidenhood. 

Wash with clean water, anoint with good oil. 

Clothe him m a radiant garment and let him play » the flute 
of lapis-lazuli. 

May the whores s reel their bodies.’ 

IThen] Belili4 had completed her precious things. 

She whose lap was full of Jewels ; 

She heard the wailing of her brother ; Belili smote her 
precious things, 

And her chamber was filled with jewels. 

‘ Oh mine only brother not shalt thou bring me to shame. 

On the day when Tammuz plays for me the flute of lapis 
lazuli, and when on that (day)* with him they plaj to me 
on a flute of porphyry. 

Yea with him the men wailers and the women wailers pla\ 
to me, 

May the dead arise and smell the incense.’ 

We have here a cryptic hymn whose composition 
is illogical in places, many ideals being abruptly 
introduced, and the whole composition bears the 
impress of a mystic cult. The real object of this 
hymn, which was probablv accompanied bv a pan- 
tomime, was to comfort the souls of the dead and 
a.s8ist them to arise for the parentalin. The flute - 
playing of Tammuz, who knows the sorrowful 
abode in ArallQ, has a powerful eftect upon those 
who sleep in that shadowy and silent land. Like 
Orpheus, whose music on the lyre appeased the 
deity of Hades and secured the release of Eurydice, 
so the music of Tammuz secures the release of his 
consort Ishtar. At the same time on earth the 
sacred women celebrate the myth of Tammui and 
Ishtar, while the divine sisters Belili wails for his 
return to earth. It is improbable that this com- 
position belongs to the ordinary Tammuz liturgies 
sung at the midsummer wailings, for these were 
invariably said in Sumerian and were composed in 
liturgical style. 

The a<laptation of this cult to mystic purposes 
was probably more widely spread in the late period 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history than has com- 
monly oeen supposed. This seems to be the only 
trace of a mystic cult in Babylonia, 

On the other hand, their world views were 
wholly under the influence of the doctrine con- 
cerning mystic wisdom revealed only to the initi- 
ated by divination. All events in the world are 
regarded, not as results of natural causes or of the 
exercise of the free will of man, but as the ‘de- 
cision ’ (piriitu) of the gods. This word is often 
replaced by the word ni^irtu^ ‘ treasure,’ ‘ secret 
knowledge,’ and both have been rendered by 
‘mystery’ in Assyriological works. These mys- 
teries (this secret knowl^ge concerning the future) 
were revealed by the gods to the priests of divina- 
tion ‘diviner,* hardtu, ‘divination’), who 

were initiated into the study of divination. The 
principal subjects of this extensive discipline con- 
sisted in interpreting the divine secrets by hepato- 
scopy, astrology, lecanomancy® (especially the 
meth^ of pouring oil upon water in a bowl), tera- 
toscopy, and oneiromancy. According t-o Berossus, 

1 Sathe present writer understands a disputed line Rev. 46 

« Rlad Ixm^taUan 

’ Prostitutes in the temple-services of Ishtar who took part 
in Tainmui celebrations. 

* Sister of Tammuz. ® HAR<=^tuatu. 

8 Only these three are referred to in the official directions for 
the initiation into the mysteries of divination (H. Zimmem,^ 
Ritnaltafeln fur den Wahrsager, Leipzig, 1901, no. 24). 
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the Bereiith pre>dilavian king was Eded(6paxott^ in 
whose reign arose a fish-man from the Erythraean 
Sea and revealed the mysteries to this king. At 
any rate such must have been the nature of the 
revelation to this king, for in historical times the 
gild of diviners recognized Enmeduranki, a mytho- 
logical (?) king of Sippar, as the founder of this 
art. Only descendants of this kin^ were admitted 
to this mid and taught the principles of divina- 
tion, and this secret knowledge was transmitted 
from father to son. Physical and mental sound- 
ness was required of all applicants for initiation. 
The technic«d books for each department of divina- 
tion are extensive and are written in a peculiar 
mixture of Semitic and Sumerian which must have 
obscured their meaning. These books were prob- 
ably the sacred possession of the gild of diviners. 
Kings not infreauently publish in their historical 
inscriptions a full copy or the report of the diviners 
on certain royal undertakings.^ We possess a very 
large number of letters and reports* from as- 
trologers to the kings of Assyria concerning the 
events about to occur, as they were revealeil by 
the conjunctions and positions of the planets, con- 
stellations, and atmospheric conditions. These 
reports are really extracts from the mystic book of 
astrology which gave instruction on every posniblo 
astral condition. It seems, therefore, that the 
diviners had no hesitation about publishing the 
results of their prognostications, even when in 
certain cases (as in dreams) similar data might be 
used by laymen and the pro|)er results inferred 
from published reports. The oracles of Arbela, 
upon which the kings of Assyria particularly 
depended, were all published and became common 
property.^ Nevertheless the 6arii priests certainly 
guarded the books of divination as mystic treasures. 
At the end of tablets of this class we find the 
literary note, ‘ The secrets of divination ; the in- 
structed shall teach the learner and the uninstructed 
shalknot read.’ * Tablets containing the mysteries 
of divination were (jailed the ‘ sacred possession ’ of 
the goils.® 

The Babylonians believed that Ea the water-god 
in several successive revelations had communicated 
to the pre-diluvian kings all knowledge useful to 
man, and ‘ since that time nothing material has 
l>een added by way of improvement to his instruc- 
tions.’’ The various reports (by Berossus) of 

1 Variants, EveSuptaxoi, ’A*S<apt<rxot, Edoranchus. 

2 For such reports of liver omens published in the historical 
inscriptions of Nabuna’ld see 8. Lanjjdon, y eubabyloninche 
Konignnschri/ten, Leipzig, 1912, pp, 266-270 and 286-289. The 
same king publishes a dream and its interpretati on (ib. p. 279), 
and a dream of Afiurbanipal with its interpretation occurs in 
the historical inscriptions of that king. 

* R. Campbell Thompson, Report a of the Magicians and 
Astrologers, London, 1900. A number of letters to Assyrian 
kind's contain such reports (R. F. Harper, Assgrxan and kaby- 
lonian Letters, 14 vols., Chi(^ago, 1892-1915). 

* The mysteries of Arbela stand apart from those of the barit 
priests, and appear to he unique in riab3lonii)n and Assyrian 
history. The prophets and prophetesses of this oracular spot 
do not appear to have employed an> of the ordinary means of 
discovering the will of the go<lg but to have replied from in- 
spiration solely. Besides Arbela ASSur also was recognized as an 
oracular spot (see Langdon, Taminiu and Jshtar, Oxford, 1914, 
pp. 128-141). 

8 So the colophon K. 7628 In the British Museum K. 9736 has 
la rnUdu-u la immar, ‘the uninstructed shall not read.’ 
A^umkakrime, a Cassite king, adds the same colophon to a 
historical inscription which was obviously intended for public 
information fV Rawlinson, 83). The scribe was probably a 
Cassite who did not umlerstand the (K>lophon and added it as 
evidence of pedantic learning. 

^ Ikkibu of Nebo, god of writing and learning (Zimmern, 
mtualtafeln, pp. 166, 2; 118, 40); ikhbniniq-qiq) ot Nebo and 
LuralO'.s. Maiduk) (K. 7628) ; ikktbu of Nabu, Lugal, Shamash, 
ana Adad (V Rawlinson 83, viii. 30-32). Jkhbu is a loan-word 
from Sumerian niggig > iggig and generally means, ‘a^mina- 
tion,’ an act which one is forbidden to do, and hence by 
metonymy came to mean, ‘ object which one is forbidden to 
touch.’ 

7 Berossus, in Syncellus, Chronieon (I. P. Cory, Anctenf 
Fragments’^, London, 1832, p. 23). 


their beliefs concerning the revelation of the 
sciences and arts and of the origin of the world 
and of man are confused. In some sources the 
being which arose from the s^a was Ea (Oannes) 
in the reign of the fourth king. The revelatioj^s 
I to later kings were made by mythical fish-deities 
sent by Ea and similar in form to him. Tl^ 
Greek sources of Berossus generally recogni^ 
four revelations under the first, thircl, sixth, and 
seventh kings (Alorus, Amillarus, Daos, and 
Euedorescluis). Berossus also reports that *Ea 
(Oannes) wrote concerning generation and civil 
polity,’ and that Cronus {sic !) apneared to the 
tenth and last pre-diluvian king, who is the hero 
of the Flood. Cronus commande(l him ‘ to engrave 
in writing the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of all things, and to place it in Sippar.’ After the 
F1o(hI Xisuthros the king was transported to the 
land of the blest to dwell with the gods, and he 
instructed those who survived the Flood in a ship 
to return to Sippar, excavate these writings, and 
make them known to all men.' From this we 
infer that the Babylonians did not regard the 
sciences or the knowledge of the beginning of 
things as mysteries. The hero of the Flood has 
the title hasisatar (Xisuthros), * the extremely 
wise,’ and Adapa, a mythical hero and creation of 
Ea, has the same title, but they are not connected 
with mysteries in any of our known sources, 
although Atlapa became symbolical with ‘ sage.* 
According to the Semitic Babylonian version of 
the fall of man, Ann the heaven-god cursed man- 
kind with disease because Ea had revealed to him 
‘ the things of heaven and earth and given him a 
wily heart. ’ This most probably refers to know- 
ledge of good and evil and not to the mysteries of 
divination. A historical inscription of Aaurbanipal 
describing the education of that king has the lol- 
lowing much disputed passage ; 

‘The ... of the sajre Adapa 1 learned. The hidden secret* 
of all writing, the tablets of heaven and earth,* I read, and 
disctplined myself. In the assembly of scholars I busied 
myself with the decrees (of the gods) The masteries * of 
heaven with the wise masters of oiLdivinatwnil) I . . . The 
dreadful secrets which are not to be revealed I lead.’ * 

From this passage we may infer that this king 
was admitted to the gild of the bartl priests. 

Litbraturb,— A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altonentalischen 
(Jeisteskultur, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 10-20. For the cult of Tanimuz, 
S. Langdon, Tammuz and fkhtar, OxforiL 1914 ; H. Zimmern, 
‘Der babylonis«-he Gott Tamuz,’ ABAW xxvii. [1909J. For 
mysteries of divination see Literature under Divixation ( Assyro- 
Babylonian), to which add E G. Klauber, PnUtisch- Rchgibss 
Texte, Ijeipzig, 1913. See also a suggestive art. by A. Boissier, 
In Archives suisses d’anthropologie ginirale, Geneva, 1914, nos. 

1 and 2. S. Langdon. 

MYSTERIES (Christian).-—!. The problem.— 
In Hellenic and Hellenistic usage the terms rb 
and (far more frequently) rb. pvar'^pta 
describe a secret cult, initiation into which pre- 
supposed a course of special prejiaration. It was 
sacrilege for an initiate to divulge anything that 
he had seen, heard, or experienced in the solemn 
esoteric ritual (see Mysterie.s [Greek, Phrygian, 
etc.]). The same terms occur in the NT, more 
especially in the Pauline Epistles, and the question 
has arisen whether, in those early Christian docu- 
ments, Christianity is ever regarded as a my.stery- 
religion. W e know that the first Christian missions 
to tne pagan world were carried on in an environ- 
ment in which mystery-cults were influential. It 
can scarcely be doubted that many of St. Paul’s 
converts would be drawn from the religious associ- 
ations which those cults had broiighk>int(^ being. 

1 Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 29. 

* This probably refers to the oooks of astrology and perhaps 
also to those of hepatascopy 

8 For ADS AD rewtiAD-lfAL^piriMu. 

^O. F. Lehmann, SamabSumukin, Leipzig, 1892, pi. xxxiv. 
18-16. o 0 . F a. 
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Did the early Christian missionaries assimilate 
their gospel to the esoteric doctrine and ritual 
which made so powerful an appeal to Graeco-Roman 
socieU ? ^ 

2. use of pv<m{piov in NT. — An examination 
of the significance of the term /xvan^piov in the NT 
must start from the usage of the LXX. There 
aace about a dozen examples of fi.v<rri/ipioy in the 
LXX, and, except for two passages in the charac- 
teristically Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon “), 
in which its technical significance is obvious, it 
seems usually to mean ‘ secrets ’ or ‘ secret plans ’ 
either of God or of men. The single instance 
found in the Gospels (Mt 13'^ = Mk 4“ = Lk 8^*') 
follows the LXX, as denoting the secret plans of 
God concerning His Kingdom which are being 
revealed in the words and deeds of Jesus. This 
meaning tits a considerable number of the Pauline 
examples, e.y., Ro 11“ 1 Co 15®^ etc., in which 
IxvariipLov stands for a ‘secret purpose’ of God, 
revealed to the Apostle, shedding light on problems 
which would otherwise remain wholly perplexing. 
For St. Paul the Christian prophet is the man who 
knows all fxvarifipia (1 Co 13* ; cf. 1 Co 4'), i.e. the 
secret mind of God. For his thought, however, 
one secret Divine purpose overshadows all others, 
the atlmission of the Gentiles to a full share of 
Christ’s salvation on equal terms with the Jews. 
This he desi^^nates p.vffT-fipiov in various important 
passages, all belonging to tlie Imprisonment 
Epistles (e.g., Eph 3’^^* 6’®, Col 1“^* 4®). It is 
notew'orthy that in several crucial instances (e.a., 
Ro Il“, 1 Co 27 15»S Eph 1®, Col !*«, 2 Th V) the 
term has a distinctly eschatological outlook. But 
enough has been said to indicate that St. Paul’s 
use of pLv<TT-/ipiov has no suggestion of an esoteric 
cult or ritual. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
associated with verbs of revelation (dTo/caXiJirretv, 

<pav€povif). 

One example stands by itself, and deserves 
attention because of its relation to later Patristic 
usage. In Eph 6*®, when dealing with the bond 
betw'een husband and wife, St. Paul adduces Gn 2** 
as enforcing their unity, and adds : ‘ This^wrrTj/Hoi/ 
is far-reacliing ; I interpiet it of Christ and the 
Church.’ As the result of an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the use of p.vcrT7)piov by Justin Martyr, 
H. von Soden has shown that he constantly 
uses it as equivalent to xapafioX-li, <rvp.(io\op, and 
rOxos. Here, therefore, the OT passage is regarde<l 
as pointing forward to the relation between Christ 
ana the Church. This explanation covers the four 
occurrences of ptwr^ptov in the Apocalypse. Von 
Soden further points out that Justin is the first 
Christian writer who employs fivar-lipioy to describe 
the Christian faith, which he compares with the 
agan p.v<rTT/ipia. Even more significant for the 
rift of Christian thought is the fact that Ter- 
tullian regularly translates nwTi)piov by the Latin 
sacramentum. We must, nevertheless, guard 
against forming hasty conclusions from these 
data. For, as von Soden observes, ‘sacramental 
conceptions and theories do not link on to the 
terms sacramentum and ixxxrr'fipiovy but to ritual 
acts which had no such designations originally, 
and even later did not in the first instance re- 
ceive them on account of their form’ {ZNTW 
xii. 224). Indeed, this terminology was a very 
gradual adaptation to an already established 
practice. 

3. Relation of St. Paul to mystery-religion.— In 

one of the passa^jes cited above (1 Co 2^) St. Paul 
makea^^ diitinction between the usual theme of 
his pre&ching, ‘Jesus Christ and him as crucified,’ 
and a ‘wisdom’ {<ro<f>la)j a ‘Divine wisdom tv 
fivtrrrtpltpf w hich has been hidden,’ a more advanced 
stage of Christian instruction intended only for 
the * mature ’ (rott reXefots). H^s li^nguage in this 


context might certainly suggest that he has availed 
himself of mysteiy - terminolo^ in writing to 
people who must have been already acquainted 
with it. Would this imply that he was in sympathy 
with mystery-conceptions? Some scholars have 
laid emphasis on the occurrence in the Epistles of 
terms and ideas which they regard as definite 
evidence of a direct kinship between St. Paul and 
the mystery-religion. Let us briefly examine some 
typical examples. 

(а) Terms.— Paul’s favourite antithesis be- 

tween xv€VfiaTiK6s and yj/vxiKbi has been explained 
from Hellenistic religious usage. There can, in- 
deed, be little doubt that within the sphere of 
mystery-cults TveO/xa and voOt have become religious 
terms. But it is also plain that the contrast be- 
tween xvevfia and »<> fundamental for St. 

Paul, is exceedingly rare in Hellenistic religion, 
since is apt to retain its significance as the 
higher element in human nature in opposition to 
iTUfia. The present writer has attempt^ to prove 
that St. Paul’s religious use of xvevfjuiy and 

their derivatives has its genuine roots in the soil 
of the OT {St. Paul and tJie Mystery- Hellions , 
pp. 155-158). To take another instance : in the 
mystery-documents yvQffis seems usually to mean 
that immediate apprehension of God which results 
in .salvation or, more strictly, deification (e.g., 
Poitnandres, ed. Reitzenstein, p. 336, line 24 f.). 
It is a practical experience ratlier than an intel- 
lectual process. Without question St. Paul regards 
yvioaLi as a supernatural gift {e.g.^ 1 Co 12® 13®, etc.). 
In one of his profoundest utterances (Ph 3®'^®) it 
describes the most intimate fellowship conceivable 
between the soul and Christ. But Iiere also ac- 
count must be taken of the prophetic conception of 
the ‘ know ledge of God,’ wnich is a revelation to 
the inner being. We may therefore speak of a 
striking affinity between the OT idea and that of 
Hellenistic religion, wdiile admitting that, in the 
employment of the term and the conception w hich 
it enuKKlied, St. Paul presupposed Ids reaclers’ 
acquaintance with these throagh the medium of 
the mystery-religions. A somewhat similar con- 
clusion may be reached as regards his use of /xera- 
fxoptpovadai and cognate exprcs.'^ions {e.g., 2 Co 3**, 
Ro 8*®, Ph 3*^). There are probably points of 
contact here between St. Paul\ thought and the 
mystery -idea of transformation by the vision of 
Goil. But in the latter the chief emphasis falls on 
a quasi-magical transmutation of essence. The 
nature of the Apostle’s conception of the Ti'ef.wx, 
which is the instrument in the process, sets in the 
forefront its moral significance. 

(б) Conceptions . — Perhaps even ^eater stress is 
laid upon alleged parallel conceptions in St. Paul 
and the mystery -cults. Thus, e.g.y the death and 
restoration to life of such mythological personages 
as Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, which, in the mystic 
drama, so affected the initiates as to produce a 
certain consciousness of entrance througli passion- 
ate sympathy upon a life which the grave could 
not quench, are compared >vith St. Pain’s teaching 
of redemption through the crucified and risen 
Jesus. But evidently this affinity did not appeal 
to the Greeks themselves, for the Apostle mentions 
that to them the preaching of the Cross was folly 
{puapla). As a matter of fact, no real comparison is 
legitimate. The Greek legends of these so-called 
redeemer-gods have no hint of the forgiveness of 
sins. This forms the core of St. Paul’s gospel. In 
the one case an imposing ritual excites tne emo- 
tion*^ In the other, men, sis constraine<l by the 
love of Christ, surrender their lives to His obedi- 
ence. They assent to that estimate of things 
which is involved in the Cross. That implies a 
new moral attitude to the world and to God. A 
similar distinction may be traced betw een the idea 
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of salvation {aurrrjpla) in the mystery-religions and 
that proclaimed by St. Paul. In the former salva- 
tion lias mainly in view the pressure of Fate, 
Necessity, and those ills which belong to the 
limitations of earthly existence. It is invariably 
conceived as a character indelebilis. For St. Pam 
its atmosphere is the love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. From the very nature of tlie ca.se it is 
charged with moral implications. It is mediated 
to the believer by the Spirit, and the Spirit is the 
Divine response to faith. 

It is natural that St. Paul’s conceptions of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper should be investi- 
gated with a view to the discovery of affinities 
with mystery-ritual. It is highly probable that 
baptismal rites and sacramental meals, in so far as 
we can interpret the meagre and obscure data, 
were conceived in Hellenistic religion as working 
ex opere operato. No such idea is discernible in 
the utterances of St. Paul. In the case of both 
sacraments faith is for him the indispensable 

S ostulate of all that possesses spiritum value. 

lartlet’s definition of a sacrament {EEE ii. 377) is 
essentially true to the Apostle’s standpoint: *a 
symbol conditionii^ a present deeper and decisive 
experience of the Divine grace, already embraced 
by faith. But all is psychologically conditioned, 
being thereby raised above the level of the magical 
orauasi-physical conception of sacramental grace.’ 

The attempt of R. Perdelwitz (Die Mysterien- 
religion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes^ 
Giessen, 1911) to find echoes of mystery- religion in 
1 Peter is ingenious but quite unconvincing. 

Litrraturb.— O n uv<mjpiov in NT : H. von Soden. ZNTW 
xll. fl911] 188-227 ; J. Armitage Robinson, St. Paul' 9 Epistle 
to the EphegianSy London, 1903, pp. 234-240, In favour of an 
intimate relation between St. Paul and the mystery-cults : 
W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, Gottingen. 1913, pp. 126- 
186 ; A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie^, Leipzig, 1910 ; 
R. Reitaen stein, Poitnandres, do, 1904, Die hellenistisehen 
Uysterxenreligionm, do. 1910, Against the foregoing view : j 
C. Clemen, Der Einjluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das ' 
dltestr^Christentum. Giessen, 1913 ; E. von Dobschlitz, Studien i 
find Kritiken, Ixxviii. [1906] i. 1 ff. ; P, Gardner, The Religious I 
Experience of St. Patd.'-JLondon, 1911 ; H, A. A. Kennedy, j 
St. Paul and the Mystery -Religions, do 1913 ; A. Schweitzer, 
Die Oesehiehte der paulinischen Forschung, Tubingen, 1911, 
pp. 141-184. H. A. A. Kennedy. 

MYSTERIES (Egyptian).—!. Introductory.— 
Herodotus and Plutarch tell of the existence of 
‘mysteries’ in Egypt, and explain them thus : 

‘ At Sais is the burial-place of one whom I scruple to name 
[Osiris], ... On the lake [of the temple], the Egyptians repre- 
sent by night the suffermgs undergone by Him (ra 6c(«cT^a 
vaBi<av avrov), and this representation they call Mysteries (ra 
KoXlowri, ixwr^pta). All the proceedin{n in these Mysteries are 
well known to me; but my lips shall piously refrain from 
mentioning them ' (Herod, li. 170 f.). 

‘ Isis would not that her own woes and grievous journey ings, 
that the deeds of his wisdom and heroism should fall into 
oblivion and silence. She therefore instituted holy, sacred 
Mysteries (TeA«T<u) which would afford an imim^e, a representa- 
tion in mimic scenes of the 8ufferinp;8 he endured (tUSyat xai 
vtroyoias tceu /xl/xrfjM twv t6t« iraAi\uM.TUiy) that they might serve 
as a pious teaching and a consolatory hope to the men and 
women who passed through the same hardships ’ (Plut. de Is. et 
Otir. xxvii.). 

From such statements we may infer the follow- 
ing definition : the Egyptian mysteries are rites in 
which recitation and mimic action are associated, 
i.e. dramatic performances of mystical character. 
Such dramas enact the Osirian legend ; they teach 
a lesson and hold out consolation to the men who 
view them ; the latter, being bound to observe 
secrecy upon those mysteries, are ‘initiates.’ It 
has been alleged that Herodotus and Plutarch, 
influenced by the Orphic and Eleusinian rites, 
transposed them to Egypt, and applied the i^me 
of ‘mysteries’ to ceremonies having no kind of 
analog with the rites of initiation (C. Sourdille, 
lUrodote et la religion de VEgypte^ Paris, 1910, 

f >. 284), but the author of such an assertion makes 
ight of the Egyptian sources themselves, which. 


on the contrary, confirm the statements of the 
Greek writers on every point. 

2. The Osirian mystery.— The moat explicit 
Eg^tian text is a stelae dateji from Sennsret III. 
(X^ilth dyn., c. 1875 B.C.): a high official, Igerne- 
fert, tells how he conducted a ceremony called ‘ the 
ceremony of the golden chamber for the myateiy, 
{s^ta) of the lord of Abydos (Osiris) ’ ; it has bee.i 
published by H. Schaefer, Die Mysterien des Osiris 
%n Abydos y Leipzig, 1904. 

Let us briefly recall the Osirian legend. 

The Good Being (Unnefer) reigned over Eg}pt, and, with 
the help of his sister and spouse, law, he taught his subiects 
agriculture and all the arts and crafts ; he also conquered the 
rest of the world in order to civilize it. His brother Seth 
(T\phon), however, murdered him, and launched the coffin 
containing the body into the Nile. It drifted away to Byblos, 
and was discovered there by Isis, who took it back to Buto la 
Eppt. Seth again found the corpse, and cut it into pieces, 
which he cast into the Nile. Isis resumed her mournful quest, 
searched for and found the fragments, and wherever she found 
a piece she raised a tomb over it. Then Horus, the son of 
Osiris, Thoth, and Anubis, his friends, came to Isis’ help in 
order to 'avenge' Osiris ; they justified him before the court of 
the gods, and restored his mummified body to life and immor- 
tality. Thus could Osiris hand over his realm to his son, llorus, 
who became the patron and ancestor of the Pharaohs (cf A. 
Moret, Kings ana Gods of Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 
77 ff.). 

Such was the subject of the mystery (hSta) of 
O.siris. Igernefert, to whom Sennsret III. has 
committed the preparations for the performance, 
attends first to the properties and requisites for 
scenery. He procures a barge which is to stand for 
the solar 5a7*i, a statue of Osiris adorned with lapi.s- 
lazuli, electnim, and precious stones, and also 
movable shrines in which to place the statue. In 
his capacity of ‘ head of the mystery,’ Igernefert 
conducts the process of fabrication, and ajipoints 
sets of ‘ hourly priests ’ to execute the rites. When 
the action begins, he plays the part of Horus 
{samer-fy ‘the beloved son’); after him, the 
principal parts are those of Anubis and Thotli, 
played by other high officials. The drama has 
several acts. 

(1) It opens with a procession {perjt) of Anubis 
{Upnaut), who comes to protect {nednw) his 
father O.siris, and, Muth the help of Horus, defeats 
the adversaries of the barge {neSinet), and over- 
throws the foes of Osiris. Those adversaries are 
figured by supernumeraries who come to blows 
with the subjects of Osiris, and the fights are some- 
times pictured (A. Moret, MysUres egyptienSy Pari.s, 
1913, p. 16) ; Herodotus alludes to them (ii. 61, 132). 
AVe may suppose that now Osiris was shown sailing 
out in his barge, in order to conouer and civilize 
the world, after his triumph over ins adversaries. 

(2) The death of the god is treated next. No 
less reticent than Herodotus (ii. 170) and Diodorus 
(i. 21), Igernefert only points to this second act 
with a periphrasis : ‘ I conducted the ^eat outing 
and I followed the god upon his steps.’ Now, the 
expression ‘great outing’ (perjt c7at) means the 
‘great mourning.’ 

Was, then, the murder of Osiris represented? 
We do not know. The texts in the Pyramids 
(Vth-VIth dyn., c. 2600 B.O.) describe the quest 
and discovery of the sacred corpse : 

‘ They found Osiris such as his brother Seth did fell him (nedi) 
on earth, at NediV (N, 1268), and further: ‘Isis embraced his 
body after she found him, stretched upon his side, on the shore 
of Nedit’(N, 868 f.). 

Other texts recall the woeful lament that rose up 
then to the throne of Ra : 

‘ O Ra, hast thou not heard the voice that hath risen on an 
evening upon the shore of Nedit, the moaning cry of all the 
gods and goddesses’ (W. Golenischeff, Die Mettemxchstele, 
Leipzig, 1877, 1. 40 f.). 

It may be that the procession of the pftjt dat 
would car^ out realistically the search for and 
finding of Osiris’s body while reciting the lamenta- 
tions. At any rate the body of the god, richly 
adorned, was qarr^d in a barge to his tomb at 
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Peker (the archaic cemetery of Abydos, where 
E. Am61ineau claimed to have found the ‘ tomb of 
Osiris ’ within the enclosure of the tomb of King 
Ghent [Ze Tonneau (VOsiris, Paris, 1899]). The 
calendar of festivals at Medinet-Habu places the 
perjt dat on 22 nd ThOth (H. C. Brugsch, Thesaurus^ 
Leipzig, 1883-91, p. 224) ; other texts assign to it 
difterent dates, and Plutarch places the funeral 
festivities of Osiris in the month of Athyr (Schaefer, 
p. 25, n. 4). 

(3) After the burial we witness the resurrection 
and triumph of the god. Igemefert says ; 

* I have aveneed Unnefer (Osiris) on this day of the great 
fight, I have smitten all his foes upon the river of Nedit* (1. ‘21). 

Amid the cheers of his people the god sailed back 
in his barge to his city of Abydos ; he re-entered 
his palace as a kin^ (if. 21-24), and received there 
his ‘purification,’ %.e. the rites which would ensure 
his life and triumph, at least until the next 
panegyrics. Here again the same circumspection 
as above is observed ; the process of Osiris’s resur- 
rection, though it must necessarily be understood, 
is no more clearly alluded to than his death. 
Igemefert reveals only the outward pomp of 
Osiris’s pageant ; the fight against the adversaries 
of the god corresponds to the spectacle witnessed 
by Herodotus at Papremis (ii. 63) : around the 
image of the god and on its way to the temple a 
battle is fought, but the god enters his temple 
deyiite his opponents. 

This is the most complete account that we possess 
of an Osirian ‘mystery,’ but other documents pre- 
serve descriptions of festivals which include certain 
episodes of a mystery. Tlius the feast celebrated 
on Ist Pakhon, when the king is seen cutting a 
sheaf with his sickle and sacrificing a white bull, 
seems to actualize the death of Osiris, god of 
vegetation (Moret, My stores, p. 7f.). Another 
ceremony, the erection of the ded, the Osirian 
pillar, symbolizes the resurrection of the god and 
18 associated with fighting and shouting {ib. pp. 
12-16) ; the Sed festivities bring before our eyes 
the coronation and victory of resuscitated Osiris 
(ift. p. 16). Still more valuable are the rituals in 
the temples which describe the secret ceremonies 
of the passion and resurrection of Osiris. They 
were celebrated in small temples or in chapels 
erected for the special use of the god, such chapels 
being found in all large Egyptian temples. Of 
these ceremonies some would take place daily, 
others only at certain festivals ; douotless their 
rites formed the secret part of the ‘mystery,’ the 
part which Igemefert piously refrains from ex- 
plaining and in which tiie death and resurrection 
of Osiris are acted. 

We must remember that Igemefert, in order to 
celebrate the Osirian mystery, had appointed sets 
of ‘ hourly priests ’ {tmw-tw)^ and ‘ he nad taught 
them the rites of every day,’ in his capacity of 
‘head of the mystery.* Now, the Ptolemaic 
temples have preserved in their Osirian chapels 
texts and pictures illustrating the rites which tlie 
hourly priests recited and acted during each of the 
twelve hours {wnw-t) of night and of day. It is a 
sacred drama played by priests who assume the 
different parts of the Osirian family ; we see Sha 
and Geb, the father and grandfather of Osiris ; 
Homs, his son ; Anubis and ThCth, his brothers or 
relatives ; the four children of Horus ; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, wife and sister of Osiris ; 
and, lastly, reciting and officiating priests. The 
scenery given by the reliefs consists ot an image of 
Osiris wathed in the funeral shroud, a bed upon 
which the divine mummy is stretched, and several 
requisites, such as crowns, sceptres, weapons, liba- 
tion vases, paint and incense boxes. The drama 
opens at six p.m. and closes twenty-four hours 
later ; it falls into twelve %ou^ of night (from six 


p.m. to six a.m.) and twelve hours of day (from six 
a.m. to six p.m.). Its subject is the passion and 
resurrection of Osiris. From the first to the last 
hour the rites lead, step by step, towards the 
triumph of the god ; yet this graaual a^ivance is 
hardly felt because each hour is scenically treated 
as forming a complete little drama in itself, in 
which the god passes from death on to resurrection. 
At the beginning of each hour Osiris is led back 
to his initial state of distress, from which he is 
wrenched irresistibly by the power of rites and 
formula?, only to be brought back anew at the 
close of the hour (texts of Phila?, Edfu, Denderah, 

ublished by H. Junker, ‘Die Stundenwachen in 

en Osirismysterien,’ SWAW^ phil-hist. Klas.se, 
liv. [1910] ; the author makes a mistake in begin- 
ning with the hours of day, as the rites, as in any 
other festival, bemn at six p.m. ; the right order 
is twelve nmht liours followed by twelve day 
hours ; for tlie bas-reliefs showing the scenery 
cf. A. Mariette, Dendirahy Paris, 1880, iv. ; E. A. 
W. Budge, Osiris, London, 1911, ii. 21 tf. ; Moret, 
MysUres, pp. 20-36). 

If we group together the actions and recitations 
during the course of these twenty-four hours, the 
scheme runs as follows : 

(1) Isis and Nephthys have searched and found the body of 
Osiris upon the river of Nedit ; vocero and prolong^ed lament 
(cf. the papyrus of Berlin published by J. de Horrack, Les 
Lamentativns d’/sts et Nephthys, Paris, 1866 ; Moret, Kings and 
Gods, p. 81 f.). 

(2) On hearinjr the cries, the jods come in haste ; Horus, 
Anubis, and Thoth carry magical implements and vases filled 
with fresh water ; Osiris is cleansed of all stains by four libations 
and fumigations. 

(3) I)i\i.ie magpo effects a senes ot miracles: (a) the dis- 
membered body of Osins is restored ; (b) by unctions with oil 
and paint and by the agency of the adze of Anubis mouth, eyes, 
and ears in the Osirian body are * opened ’ ; (c) the members are 
put into motion, and each oi^an recalled to life (those rites are 
more elaborately developed m a special ntual called ‘ Opening 
of the mouth ’ (wap-re ; cf E. Schiaparelli, II Lvbro det/uneralt, 
Turin, 1870)) , (d) other methods are used to revi\ e Osiris’s body : 
it 18 buried in the earth that it may germinate and g;i\e forth 
sprouts, as tokens of the rebirth of the god ; these proceedings 
of resurrection by plant-growth are fully develowd in rites 
celebrated in the Choiak festival^ (text of Denderah ; V. Loret, 
HTrin [1882], iv. [1888], v. [1884] ; lloret. Kings and Gods, 

on sprouting Osiris cf. Moret, p. 94 and pi. xi) ; (e) Osiris is also 
revived b}' simulating an animal rebirth ; the priest w ho plays 
Anubis lies in a recumbent position— which is that of the foetus 
in the mother's womb — under the skin of some sacrificed animal. 
He symbolizes Osins being conceived anew, being reborn in 
the hide, and issuing, as if from the matnx, after assimilating 
to himself the life of his sacrificed adversary, Seth (fourth hour 
of day ; Moret, MysUres, pp. 31-S4X 

14) About mid day, as the result of all these various rites, 
Osiris is alive. He is fed wnth offerings, adorned, and crowned ; 
he also recovers the pnvilege of ‘creative voice' (mod ft nr) or 
‘Just of voice' (MasperoX by which he is able to battle all 
dangers, and to create initantly whatever in any emergency 
necessity demands. 

Such, in brief, were the proceedings when the 
‘great mystery’ (^eita ivr) or other great rites 
(lahw wrw) were celebrate. We may conclude 
that the ‘purification’ (ahu) of Osiris mentioned 
by Igemefert (1. 21 ) as complementary to the 
mysteries celebrated at Abydos was also in itself 
a sacred drama ; it actualized the resurrection of 
Osiris and his rebirth to a life eternal, by a process 
which remained a secret to the majority of men. 

3 . Application to men.— AVe have fairly precise 
information, therefore, regarding the rites, secret 
or otherwise, which were celebrated in those sacred 
dramas for the benefit of Osiris. Yet such cere- 
monies can deserve the name of mysteries only 
when, spreading beyond the precincts of the temple, 
they extend their efficacy irom the down to 
a certain class of men whom we call ‘initiates.’ 
Did the mysteries of Osiris possess an operative 
^wer for tne man ‘ well informed’ of them ? The 
author of I side tt Osiride answers cate- 

gorically : 

' Isis instituted those mysteries that they might serve os a 
lesson of piety and consolation for the men and women who 
should suffer the same trials ’ (xxvii.X 
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The trial through which men shall pass like Osiris 
is death ; the solace held forth to them is the 
promise of a renewed life, of the same rebirth as 
was elfeoted for Osiris. Such beliefs do not 
originate from the later epoch in Egyptian history ; 
already in the IVth dyn. (c. 3000 B.c.) we find as 
an essential principle that any man receiving the 
funeral cult should be assimilated to Osiris. The 
funeral rites are connected with imitative ma^c ; 
the dead man becomes identified with Osiris 
murdered and dismembered by Seth, then restored, 
vivified, and avenged by Isis and Horus ; if those 
rites once proved efficacious for Osiris, they shall 
still prove so when repeated for any man. There- 
fore the mystery of the nerjt dat must be renewed 
for the benefit of every aead man. On the day of 
the funeral a little sacred drama is performed in 
the chapel of the tomb ; the defunct is said to be 
Osiris, his wife Isis, his sister Nenhthys ; his son 
and his friends assume the parts oi Horus, Anubis, 
and Thoth, or, should the family decline to actually 
play the parts, professional priests take their place, 
in the course of this sacred drama the same rites 
occur — opening of the mouth, vegetal and animal 
rebirth— which are depicted upon the walls of the 
tombs, especially the tombs of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth dynasties (cf. Schiaparelli, where abundant 
material drawn from the U)mbs of Seti I. [XIXth 
dyn.], of Kehmard [XVIIIth dyn.], etc., is brought 
together ; cf. G. Maspero, fltudes de mythologies 
Paris, 1893-1911, i. ; Moret, MysUreSs p. 36 ff.). 
Among those rites some— the opening of the 
mouth — were known without restriction, and 
formulse and mimic are displayed upon the walls 
of the tombs ; but certain others were kept secret, 
for they are only alluded to, or represented by 
enigmatic figures with hardly a legend to explain 
them. This ‘mysterious’ part of the rites is 
probably what the texts call the ‘sacred rites 
celebrated in conformity with that secret book 
(^eJta) o£ the officiating priest’ (Moret, MysUres, 
p. 18), or the ‘ rites of Ahydos of which the defunct 
must be “ informed ” ’ {rlK l^rt Ihdws C. R. Lepsius, 
Denkmaler, Berlin, 1849, li. 127), which answers 
to the expression usetl by lamblichus (vi. 6. 7) to 
designate the mysteries : rd drdpprjTas rd Kpiurra iv 
'A^vdip. We may suppose that a formal initiation 
was necessary to be * well informed ’ of these rites 
and admitted to their benefits. The most im- 
p)ortant of them is, according to documents, the 
one here called the nwstery of animal rebirth. To 
ellect the rebirth of Osiris, Anubis ‘ passed ’ under 
a hide, which thus became the cradle {meshent) of 
the god recalled to life {Book of the Deads xvii. 18). 
This rite, applied to men, is often depicted in the 
Theban tombs: an officiating priest, called the 
tikenWs is drawn along on a sleigh, crouching in 
the same recutnbent position as the foetus in the 
womb (Moret, MystdreSf p. 82 f. ; principal source, 
tomb of Montwherj-^ep^f and Rehinard) ; in the 
same wsition again ‘ he lays himself down under 
the hide of a cow, in the land of transformation,’ 
or ‘the earth that reneweth life’ (Rehmara); 
when he issues from the skin, he is supposed to ^ 
bom to a new life. Such an allegory ls certainly 
analogous in its meaning to the dik^d in Vedic 
ritual. Here the sacrificer passes under the hide 
of an antelope and, like a foetus, evolves from that 
matrix to a new life (S. L6vi, La Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les BrdhtnariaSs Paris, 1898 ; cf. 
Moret, Mysttress p. 84 f.). This rite admits of two 
explanations : on the one hand, the hide is that of 
Osiris’s enemies ; Seth, or an animal standing fom 
Seth, has been sacrificed in order that his Idood 
may rejuvenate the defunct ; on the other hand, 
the very mimicking of birth, the imitation of the 
reclining attitude of a feetus in the womb, possesses 
a magic virtue which operates in favour of the 


defunct. Thus Anubis did for Osiris ; thus would 
Uie tikenw or the iem (officiating priest) do for the 
benefit of the initiated defunct in the course of the 
funeral. Though the latter are esj^cially described 
in the Theban tombs of the XVllIth and XIXth 
dynasties, they had been in use ever since the 
Ancient Empire ; the texts in the Pyramids (Vth 
and Vlth dynasties) allude to them, and the rites 
of rebirth are figured in an allegorical yet clear 
maimer on the famous stela C 15 in the Louvre 
(Moret, MystdreSs pi. i. pp. 66-71); they belong 
therefore to the ancient treasure of the Osirian 
cult. Since the New Empire the Egyptian de- 
ceased in state of grace often receives the epithet 
‘he who reneweth life (after death),’ wh^m dnJ^ 
{inhet met) (K. Sethe, Urkunden, Leipzig, 1996-09, 
iv.''l96). 

An3' one who is buried according to the rites and 
‘consecrated in a perfect manner’ {lalpo dqer) 
must therefore be considered as an initiate to the 
Osirian mysteries. But was that initiation con- 
ferred only upon the deceased, and at the time of 
the funeral? On this important point the texts 
ive hardly any information. We possess no text 
escribing the initiation of a living man and 
corresponding to the precious text of Apuleius for 
the mysteries of Isis (cf. Moret, Kings and Gods^ 
p. 177 fi‘.), yet the formulm engraved on the funeral 
stelas furnish us with some statements, and, if we 
examine the latter in the light of the mysteries of 
Isis, so strongly influenced by the old Egyptian 
mysteries, they become much clearer. The man 
who in his lifetime sought to be initiated to the 
Isiac mysteries derived from his initiation a double 
benefit: (1) a long and happy life on earth ; and 
(2) a rebirth, after death, to a blissful life near 
Isis, so that the Isiac feels like the Eleusinian 
initiate : ‘ death is no more an evil, but a boon ’ 
(t6. p. 194 f.). This state of grace conferred by 
initiation answers exactly to what the Egyptians 
called ‘state of an Imahw' (amakhu)^ a woiu which 
is generally translated ‘liegeman,’ ‘attached to 
such or such a god,’ or ‘devotee.’ A funeral 
formula often found since the Ancient Empire 
tells us that ‘ the Imahw comes forth after a very 
happy and prolonged old age among the liegemen 
of Osiris’ and finds a ‘go^ sepulture near the 
great god.’ The state of imahw was a consequence 
of the funeral rites, but we often see it also conferred 
by special favour in one’s lifetime (cf. Moret, ‘ La 
Condition des f6aux,’ RTr xix. [1897] 114). A 
man might be Imahw towards the father or head 
of the family, towards the king, or towards a god ; 
if the meaning of this word is, as the present 
writer believes, ‘ initiate,’ it comes to mean that 
the initiation was conferred by the father upon his 
children (as in Eleusis, where the mysteries were 
originally a family cult), by the king upon his 
liegemen (a text from the Xllth dyn. [Cairo, 20538, 
ii. 1. 14] says: ‘The enemy of the king has no 
tomb, but he whom the king loves enjoys rest as 
an Imaf^w ’), or by a god upon his devotees. This 
would explain the epithet neb Ima^w (‘possessor 
of the state of inml^w ’) which is applied to all the 
dead, and also to living men who are in a state of 
grace — ‘initiated.’ In Eleusis too all men, and 
even women and sometimes slaves, might ad- 
mitted to initiation ; the number of Isiac initiates 
was very great. 

4. The rites of initiation.— In the mysteries of 
Isis the neophyte, after a baptism that cleanses 
his body anef soul, undergoes in the night a secret 
course of probation ; he ‘draws nigh to theajnfijt©* 
of death,’^then treads ‘ the threshold of Proserpine, 
approaches the gods above and the g(An below, 
and, at break of day, he reappears crowned with 
palm leaves, his head in a halo of rays, like unto 
the sun * (Apuleiusr Mft. xi. ; Moret, Kings and 
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Gods^ pp. 179, 192), For the Eleusinian also ‘ to 
die* {rAevrav) was the same as * to be initiated* 
(reXtiurOai) (P. Foucart, Les MyaUrea (TEleuaia, Paris, 
1914, p. M). The course of * trials’ was connected 
with processionif, dramatic scenes, and revelations 
disclosed by the hierophant. Is it overbold to find 
in this scheme the outlines of the old Egyptian 
initiation ? The Isiac baptism corresponds to the 

f mriiications with water and incense; the simn- 
ated death and * imperilling of life ’ to the ritual 
death and rebirth ‘ under the hide ’ in the Osirian 
worship ; the descent into hell to the joumeyings 
of the barge into the west (Amenti) ; the glorious 
reappearance to the final transformation of the 
Osirian dead into the sun Ra, or into a ‘ follower’ 
of the god Ra, who is borne through the firma- 
ment in the solar barge. Egyptian * initiation ’ is 
described in no text as yet known, but the succes- 
sive episodes mentioned above are all quoted here 
and there in funeral formulie. Under the Ancient 
Empire the dead hope to ‘ wander on the lovely 
paths of the west where the bnah^w are wander- 
ing’; the atdca from the Xllth and XVIIIth 
dynasties (Louvre G 3, C 65) describe the admis- 
sion of the ‘consecrated’ {lahu) into the solar 
barge, his sojourn among the go<ls, and his bliss 
in paradise ; the Book of the, Dead and the Book 
of Hadea reveal the ways to Hades and the pass- 
words which open the gates. A atela from the 
XTIth dyn. (Munich, n. 40), the interpretation of 
which given by E. Lef 6 bure (PS BA xvi. [1894] 
31) may be accepted, states that certain privileged 
men could ‘ pass under the hide,’ i.e. simulate in 
their lifetime a mimic rebiith (cf. Moret, Myatirea, 
p. 88 ft'.). Besides these ritual trials, the postulant 
would attend processions (the funeral atelee speak of 
‘ beautiful festivals of the gods which the aefunct 
earns to witness ’ ; cf. Schaefer, Muaterieny p. 22) ; 
e would also be taught a lesson and learn a script : 

* I am » perfect and well equipped, whoee mouth is 

learned’ (Sethe, Urkund^n, i. 122); *1 know aD the secret 
ina^c of the court’ (i6. p. 148). 

The king in Egypt was indeed the great 
magician, tne head ot the mysteries (Moret, In 
the Time of the Pharaohs^ Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
p. 302), and he was obliged to be, in hi.s lifetime, 
initiated to the mysteries. We know that in the 
course of the Sea fe-stivals, celebrated by every 
king, the rites of ritual death and rebirth were 
executed for his own personal benefit (Moret, 
MysUres, pp. 73-84). Even the foreign kings 
received initiation : when Cambyses entered Egypt, 
he asked to be initiated to the great mystery of 
Neit at Sais (Naophore statue in the Vatican ; 
cf. K. Piehl, Inscriptions^ Paris, 1897, i. pi. 32 f.). 
Now, the king in Egypt is the type of the super- 
man, made divine by the rites, whom men resemble 
after death, and wdiom all living try to imitate. 
The initiate (LmaJ^w), or * devotee of the king,’ 
would probably receive initiation in his lifetime, 
by a special favour of the Pharaoh. 

5 . Conclusion. — In brief, the Egyptian mysterie.s, 
like the Eleusinian and Isiac mysteries, claim to 
prepare for a ‘ good death ’ and to reveal the way 
to re-enter upon a ‘new, blissful life.’ Every 
notion that w’e have of them is connected with the 
cult of Osiris, who is, in the Egyptian pantheon, 
pre-eminently the ‘dead and resuscitated’ god. 
But we must not forget that every god in Egypt 
had his own mysteries, though w’e do not know’ 
them, possibly because the essential theme of 
these various secret rites was the Osirian practice, 
which summed up all the Egyptian knowledge on 
thw proolem of death and resurrection. 

LiTiiuTwmi.— This is sufficiently quoted throus^hout ; on the 
tikenw see G. Maspero, * Le Tomheeu de Montouherkhepeshef,’ 
Memoire* de la mission /ranfaiee au Caire, r. 3 (1893J 4S5- 
468; N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Totnbe, London, 1918, 
plates li.-xvi. A. Moret. 


MYSTERIES (Greek, Phrygian, etc.). — In the 
present article we shall give a brief account of the 
mysteries which were practised in Greece and the 
Greek lands, both in the earlier times of Greek 
dominance and in the Hellenistic age. First w-e 
shall set forth the facts, so far as they can be 
recovered and established, in regard to the actual 
religious practices which come under this head ; 
afterwards we shall consider what is the general 
character of the mysteries, their tendencies, and 
their influence on thought and life. The more 
systematic and intellectual teachings of pagan 
writers influenced by the mysteries on such sub- 
jects as cosmology and astronomy come under 
other headings ; see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Greek), SuN, Moon, and Stars (Greek). Our 
exposition is confined to the main outlines and 
what is tolerably clear. The subject lends itself to 
almost limitless speculations, in which, as a matter 
of fact, those who have written on the mysteries 
have usually indulged. It is very tempting to pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknowm, and to use 
the key of the mysteries to explain a va.st deal of 
ancient thought and belief. However legitimate 
such speculations may be, they would be out of 
place here. 

We refrain from speculation with the more 
sati.sfaction because the only basis on which it can 
be built — the statements of ancient wnriters — is of 
a most flimsy description. All our knowledge has 
to be gained from fragmentary statements by 
writers of late period and little critical power. 
They usually have some point to prove, and do not 
hesitate to colour their statements accordingly. 
As it was of the very essence of the mysteries that 
they w’ere rites done in secret, the nature of which 
it was strictly forbidden to the initiates to reveal, 
it is clear that a number of baseless and worthless 
accounts of them would be in circulation. And 
even the archtcological material which in some 
department.^ of Greek life and history furnishes a 
clear and objective test of statements made by the 
w’riters almost fails us in#this field. Inscription*^ 
mention at most the public and outw’ard rites of 
the mysteries, not those which were professedly 
secret. And such monuments as Greek vases, 
though they sometimes give us useful hints as to 
ceremonies of initiation and the like, do not reveal 
any secrets. The Christian Fathers, who tell us 
more alx>ut the mysteries than pagan writers, are 
perverted by strong prejudices, and lay bare only 
the more repulsive aspects of the rites w’hich they 
mention. 

I. Religious practices.— (a) Eleusiyt ianmyderks. 
— By far the best known, and the most chaiacter- 
istic, of the really (ireek mysteries were the rites 
celebrated at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and 
her daughter Persephone. We also know’ more 
about them, a.s their seat was within a few' miles 
of Athens, and the Athenians took the most pro- 
minent part in their celebration. The view' main- 
tained by P. Foucart,* that they were importetl 
from Ep pt, has met with little acceptance. They 
have a long hi«*tory. Their origin goes back before 
the arrival in Greece of the conquering tril>cs from 
the north who were called Hellenes. There can be 
little doubt that originally the people of Eleusis, 
whose land is sneciallv adapted to the growing of 
corn, celebratea on the spot some of those rites 
supposed to increase the fertility of the soil of 
which w’e find traces in many parts of the w’orld, 
and which were especially at home among the 
nrimitive populations of Asia Minor. How far 
^uch simple agrarian rites could be regarded as 
mysteries — how far their details were regarded 
as the property of particular families or clans, and 
kept from the view of their neighbours — we have 
I Lea MyaUru (TEUtuiet Paris, 1914. 
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little means of judging. But it was natural that, 
when Greece was overrun by more warlike and less 
civilized tribes from the north, the local clans 
should tend more and more to keep to themselves 
the sacred proceedings on which, as they supposed, 
the fertility of their land denonded. 

Then by degrees the old vegetation ritual of 
Eleusis was dragged into the current of the anthro- 
pomorphic religion of Greece. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the first syllable of the name 
Demeter, which does not seem to be a mere variant 
of yrj (‘earth’), the latter part of the word, 
(‘mother’), is pure Greek, and marks the incor- 
poration of the worship in that of the Attic deities. 
At the same time the deeds and ritual, the original 
object of which had been merely the furtheiing of 
the fertility of the soil, became charged with a 
higher meaning, and became an acted parable of 
the relation of the spirit of man to the divine basis 
of the w’orld, and assured to the fiixTrai the protec- 
tion of Persephone in the world l^yond the grave. 
In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter poetry takes 
over the main events of the mythology of Eleusis, 
and works them into a pleasing and artistic form. 
In Greek sculpture and vase-paintings the forms 
of Demeter and Persephone, with their favourite 
Triptolemus, appear continually in the most charm- 
ing art- representations, and the ritual of Eleusis, 
w’hile retaining some of its strange archaic guise, 
was moulded into an Athenian holiday. Later 
still the philosophers and the reflective poets of 
Athens found in the Eleusinian rites a body into 
which they could introduce such ideas as divine 
retribution and the immortality of the soul. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, probably 
dating from the 7th cent. B.C., there is narrated 
the story of the carrying away of Persephone, 
while she gathered flowers in a meadow, by Hades, 
ruler of the world below ; and it is told how 
Demeter refused to be consoled for her loss, and, 
to punish gods and men, refused her aid in the 
production of com from the soil. Earth became 
unfruitful, and the hunon race would have perished 
but for the interference of Zeus, who arranged that 
Persephone should be restored for a time to her 
mother, and should every year pass eight months 
of the twelve on the green earth. The parable of 
the growth of corn is transparent. In this hymn 
we see a purely agricultural festival shot through 
with poetiy and human interest by the literary 
genius of the Greeks. But the element of mystery 
is almost eliminated. The ^mn does not really 
reflect the local worship of Eleusis, which at the 
beginning was probably very crude, but which 
underwent great modifications under the influence 
of Athenian religion. It was probably in the 6th 
cent, that Dionysiac and Ornnic elements made 
their way into the cultus ana a^ain modified it. 
lacchus, who was a form of Dionysus, became 
thenceforth a chief person in it, though exactly 
how he was related to the orimnal two goddesses 
is not altogether clear. But the general result of 
his interposition is manifest. The mysteries of 
Eleusis ceased to be a mere agricultural rite, and 
became more closely concerned with the life bevond 
the grave, in which the initiated had great advan- 
tages over those who failed to partake of the rite. 

Gertain inscriptions' which survive help us to 
reconstruct in a great measure the external sem- 
blance of the rites. Unfortunately the most im- 
portant of these dates from the age of Hadrian. 
But, since that age was conservative and anti- 
quarian, just before the transformation which 
ancient religion underwent in the time of tlA 
Antonines and the Sever!, we may regard it as 
enabling us to recover at least a picture of the 

1 W. Dittenberger, SyUoge Ifueriptionum Grcecarvan\ Leipzig, 
1898-1901 


external ordering of the Eleusinian festival in the 
great time of Athens. 

On the 18th day of the month Boedromlon. the youn? men 
of Athens were mustered and went in procession to 
peusis, to bring thence in sacred procession what are called 
itpd, sacred objects required for the sole&m procession from 
Athens to Eleusis which took place a few days later. On the 
15th of the month those who wished to become initiates of the 
goddesses assembled, in order to be ranged under the guidance 
of experts called the /avoraytayoi, and to receive Instruction 
as regards their behaviour at the festival. Those only were 
admitted who were free from crime or ignominy ; and purity of 
heart and life was enjoined on the vot^es. Absolute secrecy 
as to all that tliey might hear or see was imposed on them. 

Next took place the ceremonial purifications. These were 
of two kinds — on the 16th of the month was proclaimed the 
ceremonial bathing in the sea (a\a8« uvjrrat), which was a 
form of purification. Later took place tne sacrifice of purifica- 
tion, in which each of the fivcrai brought to the goddesses 
their favourite offering, a young pig. 

On the 19th totik place the solemn procession of the /nvo-rat 
and the officials from Athens to Eleusis. The cavalcade started 
with the dawn ; but it moved slowl} . It convoyed the sacred 
statue of lacchus ; and at many points on the road, according 
to cherished traditions, halts were made and sacred dances 
performed. The fivirreu, as they moved, sang hymns in honour 
of lacchus. They reached the sacreil precinct at Eleusis by 
sun-down, and there had to find shelter and rest in preparation 
for the doings of the next day. Of course, the sacrifices and 
the processions could be seen by all. It was only when Eleusis 
was reached that the veil fell, and thenceforth for four days 
the secret rites, the nature of which we can very imperfectly 
recover, took place. 

The sacred site at Eleusis has been thoroughly 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society, 
and is familiar to visitors to Athens. Its centre 
was the great hall of initiation, in which beyond 
doubt all the rites took place ; the mere plan of 
this hall gives us some evidence, though mostly 
! negative, as to the cliaracter of the rites. At the 
lieginning of the 5th cent, a smaller hall was 
destroyed by the Persians ; and after their retreat 
it was rebuilt on a more magnificent scale. It was 
almost square in form, 170 ft. in length and in 
breadth, with tw o entrances on each of three sides. 
Round the walls inside ran series of stone seats 
eight ranks high, capable of seating about 3000 
people. The roof, or possibly an upper storey, was 
supported by rows of columns, 42 in number. 
There is no appearance of a raised stage, or of 
underground passages, or any possibility of those 
stage-effects, mysterious appearances and disap- 
pearances, visions of Hades and of future rewards 
and punishments which the earlier modern writers 
on the Greek mysteries commonly assumed to have 
existed. All that took place must have taken place 
out in the midst, with the vie>v of the /xva-rat greatly 
impeded by the columns.' 

At the season of celebration there was no moon 
in the evening. The fioorai fasted by day, and in 
the evening penetrated into the hall through the 
surrounding gloom. Their religious feelings had 
been greatly stirred, and they were pr^ared to 
receive strong religious impressions. But how 
those impressions were mmle we can only con- 
jecture. Sacred movements were performed, while 
the voice of the hierophant gave utterance to brief 
statements of an enigmatic kind to which the 
ti{KTrai had to attach such meaning as they could. 
It is almost certain that Mystery-plays were acted, 
the subjects of them taken from the myth of the 
carrying away of Persephone, and probably from 
some of the more obscure tales in regard to the 
birth of lacchus, his death, and his revival. 

Besides the attendance at sacred dramas the tivarai went 
throujfh other rites. They solemnly partook of a draught 
called KVKftav. made of meal and water; they also handled 
certain sacred objects, transferring them from basket to box, 
or from box to basket, according to a fixed ritual ; and at the 
end of the festival they emptied of water some vessels called 
w\rjfjLox6at, calling on the sky to give rain, and the earth to yield 
her increase. The last action was probably rerv earli^fn ori^n, 
being obviously a relic of sympathetic magic, acoordifll to 


1 For an account of the sacred place and a plan of the ‘ hall 
of initiation ’ see P. Gardner, New Chapun in Qruk Hietory, 
London, 1892, ch. xiii. A full and judicious account of the 
cultus and fsitival will be found In COS ill. ch. II. 
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which the pouring of water, when accompanied by the proper 
spell, has a tendency to produce rain. 

The return to Athens, like the setting out, was public. The 
people of the city came out to meet the returning procession, 
and with dance and song, and with contests in wit and scur* 
rili^, the /iv<rrat returnecMo their homes. 

{tenders may naturally think that a ritual so 
simple and so wanting in depth of teaching could 
-^t have justified the tone m which some of the 
great Greek writers have spoken of the mysteries 
of Eleusis. The poet Sophocles and the painter 
Polygnotus confine happiness in the next world to 
those who had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, that is, probably, so far as their fellow- 
citizens were concerned. The Christian Fathers 
evidently look on the mysteries as in a measure 
rivals of the Christian hope. And that there was 
an ethicaJ element in them we may judge from 
the speech of Andocides to his judges : * You are 
initiated, that you may punish impiety, and save 
those who defend themselves from injustice.’ 
Cicero, in his dt LeqibuSf^ expresses the view that 
Athens had produced nothing better than the 
mysteries of Eleusis, not only in regard to the 
ordering and civilizing of life, but in regard to the 
furnishing of a good hope in death. But it is of 
the very nature of the mysteries, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to produce effects out of proportion to 
their obvious outward show. 

(h) Andanian and other mysteries. — The Eleu- 
sinian niysteries were the most notable of those 
of distinctly Greek type. But in the pages of 
Pausanias and of the Corpus Inscriptionum Grcec- 
arum we come on the tracks of many others. In 
fact, it is not possible to draw a »*imd line between 
the public cults of Greek cities ana the mysteries, 
since with many of the former there were con- 
nected rites which had to be performed in secret. 

E (j , fit the Arrhephoric feethal at Athene, the two Arrhe- 
phorK’ ^ho ha<l an abode on the Acropolis, ‘place on 
their heads obJetU which the priestess of Athena gives them 
to carry, the nature of which is known neither to the giver nor 
to the iiearer. The maidens go down by a secret underground 
passage leading through a precinct near the temple of Aphro- 
dite in the Gai^ens. lielow thet leave their burdens ; and take 
up in exchange something coiercd up.’^ 

In the same way, though the Attic Thesraophoria 
were among the most noteworthy public festivals, 
there were as part of the festival certain rites 
which could be performed only by burgher ladies, 
who had to prepare themselves by sexual chastity, 
and were not auoweil to reveal them. 

At Andania in Messenia there were celebrated 
mysteries in honour of a group of deities, Demeter, 
Hermes, the Great Gods, Apollo Karneios, and 
Hagna. Hagna (‘the pure one’) is doubtless 
Persephone. Who the ‘ Great Gods* were may be 
doubted ; it is conjectured with probability that 
they were the Kabeiroi [q.v.). In that case, the 
mysteries of Andania must have been a combina- 
tion ; yet Pausanias tells us that they were very 
ancient, having been celebrated by the Messenians 
before the coming of the Laconian conquerors. Of 
the public or visible plieuomena of these rites we 
have a very full account in an inscription* which 
has come down to our time. Its date is 91 B,c., 
late in the Hellenistic ago ; but, as all the rites 
which it prescribes are taken from sacred books, 
they are probably of considerable antiquity. 

The mygtery (t«a<t>)) is to be celebrated by male and female 
votaries chosen from among the citisens. There are very 
stringent regulations as to the dress to be worn, which must be 
simple and not adorned with gold. A procession is to be 
arranged, headed by a benefactor namea Mnasistratus, the 
priest and priestesses of the deities, the president of the festival, 
with other otlioials, and sacred virgins conducting the cars in 
which are arks containing the objects of the masteries. The 
victims fQC-Ba«iflce follow. Tents are to be set up for the 
visitors, but they are to be of the simpleet kind. Next follow 

1 il. 14. s Paueanias, r. xxvii. 3. 

* H. Sauf^, DU MysUrUninsekrift von Andania, Gottingen, 
1860; cf. 0. T. Newton, Essays on Art and ArcktroUpy, 
London, 1880, pp. 177-184. 


regulations as to finance, and as to the sacrifices to be offered, 
which are on a large scale, including, as one Item, a hundred 
lambs. After the sacrifices what remains is to be consumed at 
a sacred banquet partaken of by the jivorat of both sexes, with 
the pncst and priestesses, the musicians, and the assistants. 
Finally, the male votaries are to draw up and submit to the 
magistrsU'S a report of the proceedings and the names of the 
transgressors whom it has been necessary to punish. 

This long and minute inscription enables us 
easily to follow the visible course of the mysteries ; 
but it omits precisely the things which would most 
interest us — the course of the secret rites and the 
doctrines which they taught or eml)odied. 

At Andania, as w e have seen, the Kabeiroi had 
a share in the local mysteries. But the most im- 
portant seat of the cultus of these deities was the 
island of Samothrace, where in full summer their 
rites w ere celebrated. Lemnos was also a seat of 
their worship ; and in recent years a Kabeirion 
has been excavated at Thebes, where have been 
found Greek vases painted with scenes connected 
with the cult, the interpretation of which presents 
great difticultie.s. It is very difficult, from the 
scraps of information which have come down to ns, 
to reconstitute the character of the Kabeiric mys- 
teries. A few points are regarded as made out. In 
the first place, the rites seem to be in origin pre- 
Greek, whether Phoenician or Pelasgic, but tney 
were afterwards Hellenized. The deities them- 
selves w’ere known as Axiokersos and Axiokersa, 
a pair, with a child Axieros, and a fourth being, 
called Cadmilos. If we subtract the affix 'A^tor, 
which is doubtless the Greek w'ord meaning ‘ vener- 
able,’ we have Kersos, Kersa, and Eros. But Eros 
here is not, as has often been supposed, the Greek 
deity of love ; the word may be merely the Greek 
lep<5y, ‘sacred.’ By the Islanders tw’o male figures 
of the group were identified with the Dioscouroi, 
Castor and Pollux ; and the mysteries certainly 
had a nautical character, the giJds to whom they 
belonged guaranteeing to sailors a safe passage 
throu| 5 h the sea. At Thebes, on the other hand, 
the Kabeiric mysteries seem to have taught 
lore as to the origin of man %nd the productive 
pow'ers of nature. But it is of little use to try to 
recover both the dream and the interpretation. 
The matter is fully discussed by L. Bloch, in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. ‘Megaloi Theoi.’ 

(c) Dionysiac mysteries. — Besides the Greek 
mysteries which belonged to definite places and to 
particular deities, there were others which were 
practised by societies which sprang up in various 
places, and admitted of something like a religious 
propaganda. These appear to have originated, or, 
at all events, to have spread, in the 6th cent. — a 
time of great mental progress and unrest. An 
important part in their spread is attributed to 
Pythagoras, a native of Samos, but a great 
traveller, whose influence spread as far as Haly, 
and to Onomacritus, an enigmatic personage who 
dwelt at Athens in the time of Pisistratus, and 
has been regarded as the author of poems which 
passed under the names of Orpheus and Musajus. 
The deity with whom these mysteries were speci- 
ally concerned was Dionysus, although iEschylus 
in his Bassarids boldly says that Orpheus was not 
a worshipper of Dionysus out of Helios or Apollo. 

None of the Greek deities was so important in 
the festivals of Athens as Dionysus. And no deity 
takes so many aspects in Greek religion. His 
original seat was in Thrace ; and he seems to have 
been the vegetation-spirit of some of the tribes of 
the north, who worshipped him with rude orgies 
in the mountains Rhoaope and Pangxeum. In a 
sort df reaction against progressing civilization 
these rites spread over Greece, and found a second 
home in Bceotia. From the Bacchce of Euripides 
we may gather their general character, which is 
markea by wrild ecstasy, by wandering in the 
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mountains, by the tearing and devouring of sacred 
animals, and by sexual irregularities. They were 
largely confinea to women, and were secret. But 
so far we may regard them as a mere survival of 
barbaric cultus. It is when they are associated 
with the name of Orpheus that they take another 
and a more important aspect. 

(d) Orphic mysteries . — Orpheus was regarded as 
a native of Thrace ; and it seems strange that so 
gentle and attractive a figure should be associated 
with so wild a country. But two things may be 
noted : (1) that on the southern shore of Thrace 
there liv^ from very early times a population 
gentler and more Hellenized, whom the Greeks 
called Paeonians; and (2) that O^heus did not 
harmonize with the Thracian religion, and was 
finally done to death by raging Thracian women. 
It would seem that Orpheus, whether an actual 
person or the mere personification of a tendency, 
represents a Greek revised version of the worship 
of Dionysus, in which the savage elements were, 
at least in the better times of Greece, eliminated, 
and religious and philosophic elements implanted 
in it. Some modern writers, misled by the analogy 
of Gnostic and heretic sects in the early Christian 
Church, have regarded the Orphics as an organized 
sect with leaders and special rites and doctrines. 
But this is a delusion. The best account of the 
Orphic teachers occurs in Plato : ^ 

‘lliere are quacks and soothsayers, who flock to the rich 
man's doors, and try to persuade him that they have a power 
at command, w'hich they procure from heaven, and which 
enables them, by sacrifices and incantations performed auiid 
feasting and indulg^ence, to make amends for any crime com- 
mitted ny the individuai himself or by his ancestors . . . and 
they produce a host of books, written by Muwua and Orpheus, 
which form their ritual. . . . Their Mysteries deliver us from 
the torments of the other world, while the neglect of them is 
punished by an awful doom.* 

The special fonn of Dionysiac worship to which 
these people were attached is connected with the 
name zagreus, which was applied to the chthonic 
Dionysus. The legends which told the story of 
thi^ birth, death, and resurrection of Zagreus are 
of a particularly revolting kind, and Clement of 
Alexandria, who dwells on them, wins an easy 
victory over heathenism. Zagreus was the child 
of an amour of Zeus and Persephone. While still 
an infant he was entrapped by the Titans, who 
attracted him with toys and then tore him to 
pieces and devoured him. Only the heart survived, 
which was rescued by Athene and carrieil to Zeus, 
who slew the murderers with his thunderbolts, and 
produced from the heart another Zagreus, It is 
not hard to understand how this unsavoury story 
may have been moralized, as other unpleasant 
stories in the sacred books of many nations have 
been. A myth is often interpreted in the light, 
not of history, but of inner experience. In all of 
us, the Orphic teachers maintained, there is a 
divine element not wholly overwhelmed by the 
wickedness of which the Titans are the emblem. 
Bv innate impurity men are condemned to a cycle 
of births and deaths, the /ci5/cXoj ri}% from 

which they can escape and be made fit for com- 
munion with the gods only by purification and 
initiation in the mysteries. 

A special feature of Orphism was the careful in- 
stractioiiA which it gave as to the route to Hades. 
Certain inscribed gold tablets found near Sybaris 
in Italy, and dating from about 200 B.C.,* were 
placed m tombs, and furnish to the dead a guide 
to the happy part of the world of shades, telling 
him with wnat words he must address the guardians 
of the spring of memory and other servants of 
Persephone. i 

The death and revival of the deity of the mys- 
teries is a feature of the cultus not only of Zagreus, 

1 Rep. p. S64, tr. of J. LI. Davies and D. J. VaughaD^ Cam- 
bridge 1S68. 

* JHSlll. [1882] 111-118. 


but of Isis and of Cybele. Osiris was slain by 
Typhon, and Isis searched long before she dis- 
covered his body. The death or self-mutilation of 
Attis, the young favourite of Cybele, and his re- 
birth were recorded in a drama yearly enacted in 
the spring.* A pine-tree was selected as a syir hoi 
of Attis, and the identification was completed by 
fastening to the tree an image of the deity. T\e 
tree was cut down and carried into the sanctuary 
of Cybele, whereon great wailing ensued, and the 
fitjorai gashed themselves with knives to signify 
their participation in the suffering of their patron. 
On the next day Attis was restored to life. In 
this case we see clearly that the original meaning 
of the rite was sympathy with the death of vegeta- 
tion in the winter and its revival in the spring. 
But from that rite of purely naturalist religion to 
the death to sin and revival to a better life the 
spirit of man passed by a gradual enlightenment ; 
the events in the world of nature became a reflexion 
of the life within. 

Our knowledge of Orphism has been considerably 
increased in recent years through the discovery at 
Athens of a precinct of Dionysus which was the 
.seat of the worship of a Blaaos called the lobacchi, 
and in it a long inscription which reveals to us the 
constitution of the dlaa-ot and the character of its 
cult.* A great part of the inscription deals with 
the necessary, if not inspiring, subject of finance. 
But we have also record of a curious sacrifice 
performed in the month Elaphebolion. Persons 
selected by lot from among the lobacchi personated 
various deities and heroes, Dionysus, Kore, Pala3- 
mon, Aphrodite, and Proteurythmus, and received 
portions of the flesh of the sacrifice. It is con- 
jectured that under the name Proteurythmus we 
must suppose Orpheus to he intended ; it was quite 
a custom of the mysteries' to celebrate gods and 
founders under names peculiar to the special cult. 
But in this inscription again it is the visible acts 
of cultus that are mentioned, not the meaning 
attached to those acts. 

Maass, in his OrpheuSy maintains that the Orphic 
societies were not always attached to the worship 
of Dionysus ; sometimes other deities, such as Kore 
or Hekate, took his place. Any chthonic cult might 
have an Orphic aspect. And the Orphic writings 
were accessible to j^rsons outside the $la<roi. The 
Orpliic hymns whicn have come down to us are of 
late origin, but it may be that in character they 
reproduce early ones. These hymns, with their 
fantastic cosmogonies, cannot he treats here. 

Afmroaching the time of the Christian era, we 
find drpheus in literature and art taking the place 
of a shepherd of souls, who had himself descendeil 
into the realm of Hades in his search for his wife 
Euiy'dice and so was able to guide others through 
its perils. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
ho often appears in the paintings of the Christian 
catacombs as a symbol of Chri.st. 

(e) Spread in the aae of Ilellenism.^The age 
which immediately followed the great conquests 
of Alexander and the establishment of the Greek 
kingdoms of Asia seems to have witnessed the low- 
water mark of religion in Greece and Asia. Tlie 
breaking uj) of nationalities in the Persian empire 
necessarily involved the abasement of the national 
religions ; and the victorious Greeks and Mace- 
donians had little to put in their place. In the 
new-founded and enlarged cities which arose every- 
where in S. Asia from the ^Egean Sea to the 
Ganges, the conquerors introduced the cult of their 
own gods ; temples of Zeus, Apollo, ^and Artemis 
sprang up, and festivals on the model oI-Hhose in 
Hell^ were instituted. But these cults had little 
vitality; they were encouraged by the rulers for 

1 Flmiicus de Brrore pro/an. rel. 27. 

* 8«c E. W. T. Orpheun, Munich, 18M, pp. 18-82. 
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merely political reasons, and they took no hold on 
the people. The only forms of worship which had 
any force were the cultus of the or Fortune, 
of cities and the defhcation of the reigning mon- 
ar<ihs, which were not religion at all in the sense 
of an approach to the unseen spiritual powers, but 
ft glorification of outward success and pros- 
perity. 

Hence we need not be surprised to find that 
before long, especially in the 2nd cent. B.C., the 
stronger rdigions of W. Asia revolted against the 
Hellenic influence. In India the Greek deities 
were driven out W Buddhism and Hinduism. The 
religion of the Magi in Persia and Media revived, 
and was adopted by the conquering Parthians. In 
Egypt Isis, with her new consort Harapis, re- 
covered lost ground. In Judsea took place the 
notable revolt under the Maccabees, which placed 
the religion of Jahweh in an unassailable position. 
It was natural that at the same time the mystery- 
religions should have issued from obscurity and 
gained converts in crowds ; for religion is like a 
plant which, when it dies down, sends out from 
the roots fresh shoots. And, as these religions 
embodied a profound tendency of the age to trans- 
fer the stress of religion from the State-cults to 
private beliefs, they gained from that general in- 
stability of States which made place for the rise of 
Rome. 

In the Hellenistic age there took place in the 
great cities of Hellenic origin the same process 
which is notable in our own days. The population 
flocked into them, and became more and more 
cosmopolitan. Phoenicians and Jews, lonians and 
Italians, followed trade wherever it led. At the 
same time the trade in slaves settled in the 
country districts swarms of captives, Phrygians 
and Tnracians, Syrians and Greeks. All these 
incomers brought with them their deities and the 
traditional rites with which they were worshipped. 
From Phoenicia came the cult of Baal and Astarte ; 
from Phrygia came the worship of the great goddess 
Cybele, with whom w’ere associated the efierainate 
Attis and the more majestic figure of Sabazius, 
who combined the functions of the Greek Zeus 
with those of Dionysus. The cult of Sarapis and 
Isis, which had its origin in Egypt, spread in the 
course of the last three centuries B.c. into all the 
great commercial towns. And somewhat later, at 
the beginning of our era, the religion of Mithra, 
which was a curious outgrowth of the old religion 
of Persia, spread westward from Cilicia, and became 
a formidable rival to Christianity, having a great 
hold of the Roman legions. The Jews also made 
many proselytes ; and their worship, which was 
regarded by the historians of the time as in the 
same class with the other cults which have been 
mentioned, attracted especially the women of the 
wealthier classes. 

It would be a long and difficult task, and, in 
fact, impossible, to disentangle the complex threads 
of the religions of the age ; we do not know enough 
of the peculiarities of each. There was a constant 
influence of one on another. For example, the 
repulsive rite called taurobolium {q.v.), which 
consisted in bathing votaries in the blood of a 
newly slain bull, seems to belong primarily to the 
worship of Cybele and Sabazius, but it b^me a 
feature of the cult of Mithra. Apuleiiis, in his 
curious work, The Golden Aw, is evidently anxious 
to show that the rites of Isis are of a higher and 
better kind than those of Cybele, Hecate, and 
other deif^fr but he altogether fails to impress 
on the reader wherein this superiority consists, or 
wherein his hero Lucius becomes the better when 
he forsakes other deities to become a votary of 
Isis. The Mithraic religion 1^ been studied 
with the most minute cai’e and good'judgment by 
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F. Cumont,' who has set forth views in regard to 
it which have been generally accepted by scholars ; 
but, in the absence of any extant literature to 
enlighten us, we have only the vaguest notion 
of the real attractions of the cult. See art. 
Mithraism. 

2. General character and tendencies. — All these 
religions, by the very necessity of circumstance, 
were not local or civic, but appealed to men as 
individuals and in groups. All of them were 
proselytizing, and ofiered to mankind, in competi- 
tion with one another, a better way of life. All 
that we can attempt is to sketch the general 
tendencies which were common to them all, so 
that they made a definite class. 

From the point of view of this article, their 
most important characteristic was that they were 
mysteries. One and all belonged to those only 
who were initiated, and had secret practices and 
doctrines which it was not lawful to reveal. The 
secrecy of the cnlt.s carried with it the necessary 
consequence that their principles were handed 
down, from generation to generation, by a set of 
priests or hierophants, who usually claimed exten- 
sive powers, and offered themselves as the only 
legitimate wi^ by which the deities could be 
approached. They held the keys of the gate, and 
by their aid only could the would-be votaries 
attain to a divine communion. We find in later 
classical writers — Apuleius, Lucian, Juvenal — very 
unattractive pictures of these hierophsmts, who 
were freq^uently eunuchs, and made a shameless 
trade with sacred things. 

But what constituted the attraction of these 
societies? Why were the priests able to attract 
the men and women who were dissatisfied with 
their lives and anxious for a better hope ? What 
could they oflier to the votaries ? The best answer 
may be given in a single word. The great need 
ana longing of the time was for salvation, ffurry^ola. 
Men and ^\ omen were eager for such a communion 
with the divine, such a realization of the interest 
of God in their affairs, as might serve to support 
them in the trials of life, and guarantee to them 
a friendly reception in the world beyond the grave. 
To attain peace of mind, a position of confident 
hope amid the blows of circumstance, they would 
m^e trial of any secret cult which came their 
way, perhaps of one after another, until they found 
one to satisfy their needs. 

The communion with some saving deity, then, 
was the end of all practice of the mysteries. And 
those of the Graeco-Roman world had in common 
certain features, as to which the best modem 
writers have come to a general agreement. These 
features, briefly, are the following. 

The entry into any of the societies, or eia<roi, was 
through certain rites of purification. We have 
already seen that this was the case at Eleusis, and 
it seems to have been so in other instances. Some- 
times the purification was accomplished by baptism 
in water ; sometimes there was a more repulsive 
baptism of blood. The blood -purification of wdneh 
we bear most was the taurobolium. A more ordin- 
ary purification in Greece was that by the blood 
of a sacrificed pig. We must not suppose that, in 
orimn, these ceremonies arose out of a sense of 
uilt or unfitness for converse with the gods. At 
rst the uncleanness from which they liberated 
men was only formal, and the rite partook of the 
nature of magic. But by degrees more lofty con- 
ceptions made their way into men’s minds ; and it 
is to be supposed that many a votary of Cybele or 
Mithra may have looked back on tne blood-bath 
as marking his entry into a better state of exist- 
ence. 

1 Textet monumerUt /Iguris r*UU\fs auxmifsUrtnU Mithra^ 
2 vols., Brussels, 1896-^. 
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It was of the essence of the mysteries to estab- 
lish a way of communion between the votary and 
the saving deity who was the protector of the 
society. Sometimes this was accomplished by a 
sacred meal, such as many societies in Greece cele- 
brated on fixed days at the tombs of founders of 
families and clans. At Eleusis the drinking of 
the draught called KVKcdby was one of the most 
solemn acts of the festival. If we trace these 
meals of communion backwards, we must suppose 
them to have originated in that ceremonial eat- 
ing of the sacred animal or plant which belongs 
to the rudest tribes. But we must beware of the 
abeiTations of a certain school of anthropolo- 
gists who tend to overleap all the long series of 
changes which took place before these savage beliefs 
became humanized. These writers assume that 
the notion of a ceremonial eating of a divine 
victim persisted, not only into the more civilized 
pagan mysteries, but even into early Christianity. 
They take ancient religion at its lowest, not at its 
higher levels. Magic and materialism no doubt 
persisted, but all the nobler spirits warred against 
them. 

When a way was once opened between the 
votary and that aspect of the divine nature with 
which he could hold intercourse, there followed 
an ^TToirrela, or enlightenment, which led in some 
cases to visions such as Apuleius records as seen by 
his Lucius, to whom Isis appears as he sleeps in a 
vision of the night and says : 

*Abo\e all, remember and retain in your heart that the 
remaininff space of jour life on earth is dedicated to me, to 
whom >ou owe all your beinjf.’ 

This would lead, not to a denial of other deities, but 
to a special self-consecration to the service of one. 

All the mysteries professed to guarantee not 
only happiness in the present life, but a favourable 
reception in the world of the dead. They extended 
mem 8 views to take in the future life as well as the 
pPEsent one. In the passage just cited Isis says to 
Lucius : ^ 

• In my keeping: you will live happy and honoured ; and when, 
having fulfilled the allotted space of life, jou shall go to the 
shades below, there also in that underworld I shine through the 
darkness . . . and you shall often adore me as your protectress.’ 
The same language, under similar circumstances, 
would have been uttered by Cybele or Mithra. 
Each deity of the mysteries attached to himself a 
body of votaries who were willing to trust him, 
and whose safety he guaranteed amid the sorrows 
of life and on the dangerous journey to the world 
of the dead. 

3. Influence on early Christianity.— The q^ues- 
tion how far early Christianity was affected by 
the mystic sects of the Graeco-Roman world is one 
which has been much discussed in recent years, 
and opinions on the subject differ widely. We 
must distinguish between direct influence, any 
borrowing by the first preachers of Christianity 
from the pagan mysteries, and indirect influence, 
exerted rather by the atmosphere which the 
mysteries diffused than by direct pressure. The 
former can have been but slight, since everywhere 
Christianity and the pagan mysteries were bitterly 
opposed one to the o^er. But the latter, or 
perhaps tendencies arising from that spiritual con- 
dition of the world which favoured tne spread of 
the mysteries, must have been considerable. It is 
clear that these cults smoothed the way for the 
spread of Christianity. 

In the teaching of Jesus Christ, as reported in 
the Synoptic Gospels, we find little that is akin to 
the mystery-cults. The preaching is publd; ; there 
were no ceremonies of purification and communion ; 
comparatively little is said as to the future life. 
But, when we tnm to the Pauline Epistles and 
the Fourth Gospel, the case is already different. 
Returning to our statement that the essential 


features of the mysteries were rites of initiation, 
rites of communion, and a great concern as to the 
future life, we find that by the end of the 1st cent, 
all these features were becoming prominent in 
Christianity. St. Paul placed baptism and ^he 
Christian sacrament on a high and spiritual level. 
And the relation of the believer to the exalKd 
Christ is obviously in a measure parallel to the 
relation between the pagan votary and his saving 
deity, though, of course, in an infinitely nobler 
sphere. The doctrine of heaven and hell, on the 
other hand, of future reward and punishment, has 
no great place in the Pauline scheme ; St. Paul 
seems to nave expected the total annihilation of 
the wicked rather than their relegation to a place 
of punishment. As long as the Christians were 
in constant expectation of the Second Coming of 
their Master, belief in individual destiny to happi- 
ness or misery in a ^iritual world could not talce 
deep root, although K. H. Charles maintains^ that 
such beliefs did at the beginning of our era find a 
place in the thoughts of orthodox Jews. But the 
concrete views of heaven, hell, and purgatory 
which became usual among Christians after the 
Apostolic Age were taken direct from the teaching 
of the pagan mysteries, as has been proved by 
Dieterich in his Nekyia^ where he analyzes the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and shows its pagan roots. 
At the same time, other elements prominent in the 
mysteries made their way into Christianity — tlve 
great stress laid on the sacraments, and the inter- 
cessory powers of the priesthood. 

The intellectual elements in Orphism and 
kindred doctrines, views as to the origin of the 
world, the nature of the deity, and the lilce, did not 
enter much into orthodox Christianity, but were 
taken over by some of the Gnostic sects, who 

f >rided themselves on their yvCxTit, or saving know- 
edge of secret truth. Cf., further, Mysteries 
(Christian). 

Litrraturb.— T he literature of the subject is enormous in 
extent, and nothing like a full bibliography can here be given. 
Very little of it is in English, The great work of C. A. Looeck, 
Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, is still indispensable. A very 
readable account of the mystery-religions is given in A. Maury, 
Religions de la Gr^ce antique, Paris, 1867-59, but it is somewhat 
out of date. Of recent short works, G. Anrich, Das antike 
Mystcrienwesen, Gottingen, 1894, is about the best, moderate 
and trustworthy. A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, G. 
Wobbermin, llelig.-gesehiehtl. Studien zur Frage der lieein- 
fiussung des Ur Christ enthut ns durch das antike Mysietienwestn, 
Berlin, 1896, andR. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistisehen Mysterien- 
reltgionen, Leipzig, 1910, all contain useful matter, but the last 
is very speculative and extreme. As to the amount of influence 
exercised by the mysteries on early Christianity there Is at 

S resent a wide variety of opinions. In K. Lake, The Earlier 
'pieties of St. Paul, London, 1911, and P. Gardner, The 
Religious Experience of St. Paul, do. 1911, more influence is 
attributed, at all events on the classes who accepted Christi- 
anity, than is allowed by conservative writers, or, in the oppo- 
site camp, by A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, Eng. 
tr., London, 1912. A venf learned and moderate estimate is 
set forth by H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions, do. 1913. P. GARDNER. 

MYSTERIES (Roman).— There is very little 
to be said on the subject of Roman mysteries. In 
the Roman religion proper there were ceremonies 
of a secret character, as in almost all religions, 
j but these had nothing in common with mysteries 
I as defined in art. Mysteries (Greek) ; th^ were 
! mere survivals of the rites of primitive Latium 
I which had to be kept up because on their continu- 
! ance prosperity, public and private, was supposed 
to depend. Their meaning was often obscure or 
I forgotten. 

I As early as the 3rd cent. B.C. Italy was invaded 
by Greek and Oriental mystic socleciflUi the char- 
acter and history of which have been sketched 
above (see Mysteries [Greek], p. 77). 

In 204 B.C., at the end of the war with Hannibal, 

1 RUiaious Development betxjoeen the Old and the Neto Testa- 
ments, tendon, 1914, ch. iv. 
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a sacred stone which represented the Phrygian 
Mother-goddess was brought from Pessinus to 
Rome, and her worship thus gained a footing in 
the city. Private societies, even among the hicher 
classes, were formed w carry on her cult. Not Tong 
af9srwards, in 186 B.C., nocturnal festivals attended 
W many irregularities, held in honour of Dionysus, 
8]^ead rapidly over Italy. The Roman Senate 
regarded the matter in the severest light, and 
many men and women who were denounced as 
having taken part in such rites were put to death ; 
but the movement was too wide-spread to be 
trampled out. The natural attitude of a patriotic 
Roman towards such religious developments is 
exactly expressed by T. Mommsen : 

‘ Of course all rational men were agreed in the condemnation 
of these spurious forms of religion, as absurd as they were 
injurious to the Commonwealth.’ i 

It is characteristic of Mommsen that he would 
not recognize that the mixed people of Lower 
Italy might have religious needs which the stiff 
old religion of Rome could not satisfy. The age 
of Augustus saw some revival of the old Roman 
religion, which, however, could not be galvanized 
into real life. In the age of the Antonines, and 
still more in that of the Severan emperors, Rome 
and Italy were inundated by a great variety of 
Oriental religious cults — private cults which had 
no connexion with the State, but were kept up by 
thiasit small coteries of votaries. The ladies of 
the Severan dynasty, Domna, Moesa, Mameea, and 
Soaemias, were natives of Emisa in ^ria, and 
closely attached to the worship of the Baal there 
venerated— a cultus which Elagabalus, the sou 
of Soaemias, introduced as the imperial religion. 
These ladies had talent and character ; and the 
Semitic rites which they favoured became fashion- 
able. But, apart from that, their age was an 
age of syncretism in religion and the supersHtio 
^^mich goes with it. Many high-born women be- 
came J ewish proselytes. In the later age of Aure- 
lian and Diocletian the religion of Mithra, which 
had, for reasons which it is hard to discern, be- 
come the ruling cult of the Roman army, was 
spread to all the confines of the empire, especially 


Gaul and Germa^. Mithraism and the worship 
of the Phrygian Great Mother, which was some- 
how blended with it, were essentially mystery- 
religions. The seats of Mithraic worship were 
caves and underground shrines ; and the rites were 
secret, so secret that we know very little about 
them, though many Mithraic shrines have been 
discovered, and sculptured lemains abound. To 
show the prevalence of the ideas of the mysteries 
in this age, we need only ajjpeal to two writers : 
Plutarch” says that it is frcm the mysteries that 
we gain our best knowledge of the daemonic 
element in life ; and Clement of Alexandria, though 
he makes a bitter attack on the pagan mysteries 
as rivals of Christianity, yet chooses to express his 
own faith in phrases borrowed from them ; 

*0 truly holy Mysteries, O light undeflled. I am led by the 
torch-bearer to be initiated into heaven and God. Through 
initiation I become holy ; the Lord is my hierophant, and as 
nhotogogoa seals the votary for himself.’ 2 
This brief statement is sufficient to show that in 
the Roman empire the prevalence of the mystery- 
religions is not a Roman development, but repre- 
sents the suffocation of the Roman spirit. As 
J. Strzygowski expresses it,* the West expires in 
the embrace of the East. It is a process parallel to, 
and con temporary with, the conversion of theRoman 
empire to the Christian faith. In the ‘Greek’ 
section (p. 82) Apuleius is quoted ; and what is 
there saia as to the influence and character of the 
pagan mysteries and their relation to Christianity 
in the eastern part of the Roman empire, applies 
also in the western part, though the difference 
always subsists that in Greek-speaking countries 
more was made of the intellectual aspects of the 
mysteries, in Latin-speaking countries of their 
rites and practices. 

Litbraturk.— Four good books serve to guide the student 
through the confused medley’ of religions in the Roman empire ' 
W. W. Fowler, Jtel, Experience of the limnan People^ London, 
1911 ; T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Jieligums in the Early 
Roman Empire, do. 1909 ; S. Dili. Roman Society from Eero 
to Marcns Anreliuifi. do. 1905 ; J. K^ville, La Religion d Ryme 
tons les Siv^reSy Pans, 1886. P. GARDNER. 
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MYSTERY-PLAYS.-See Miracle- Plays, 
Mysteries, Morauties. 


MYSTICISM. 


Introducto^ (R. M. Jones), p. 83. 

Primitive (E. Lehmann), p. 86. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vall^e Poussin and E. J. 

Thomas), p. 85. 

Chinese {W. G. Walshe), p. 87. 

Christian — 

New Testament (R. M. Jones), p. 89. 

Roman Catholic (J. Chapman), p. 90. 

Protestant (R. M. Jones), p. 101. 

MYSTICISM (Introductory).—* Mysticism,* in 
common speech-usage, is a word of very uncertain 
connotation. It has in recent times been used as 
an equivalent for two characteristically different 
German words : Mystizismus^ which stands for the 
cult of the supernatural, for theosophical pursuits, 
for a spiritualistic exploitation of psycnical re- 
search; and Mystik, which stands for immediate 
experience of a divine-human intercourse and rela- 
tionship. The word ‘ mysticism ’ has, furthermore, 
been commonly used to cover both (1) the first-hand 
experience of direct intercourse with God and (2) 
the theol ogi^ -metaphysical doctrine of the souPs 
^ssible Simon with Absolute Reality, ».«. with 
God. It would be conducive to clarity to restrict 
the word ‘mysticism* to the latter significance, 
namely, as an equivalent for the German word 
1 Hiet. of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1818, b]|. iU. cb. xiii. 


Christian — 

Russian (K. Grass), p. 103. 

Greek.— See Mysteries (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), 
Neo- Platonism, Pindar, Plato. 

Hebrew and Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 108. 

Hindu (H. MacNicol), p. 113. 

Muslim. — See SufIs. 

Persian. — See $UFfs. 

Roman.— See Mysteries (Roman). 

Mystiky and as designating the historic doctrine of 
the relationship and potential union of the human 
soul with Ultimate Reality, and to use the term 
‘mjstical experience’ for direct intercourse with 

First hand, or mystical, experience is primarily 
a psychological question ; the doctrine of mysticism 
is essentially a metaphysical problem. Mystical 
experience is as old as humanity, is not confined to 
any one racial stock, is undoubtedly one of the 
original grounds of personal religion, and does not 
stand or fall with the truth or falsity of the 
metapljysically formulated doctrine of mysticism. 
Mystical experience is marked by the emergence 
of a type oi consciousness which is not sharply 

J de Defectu oraetUorum, xiv. 417 O, 
a Protrept. 120, 1. 

9 KUinoiieny L«ipiig, 1903, p. 234. 
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focalized, or clearly differentiated into a subject- 
object state. The ‘ subject ’ and ‘ object ’ are fused 
into an undivided one. Whatever is seen, heard, 
or felt in these moments is flooded with an inrush 
from the abysses of the inner life. Deep-lying 
powers, not ordinarily put into play, seem sud- 
denly liberated. The usual insulations, which 
sunder our inner life into something like compart- 
ments, seem shot through. The whole being — in 
an integral and undivided experience— itself. 
Not only so, but transcendent energies from beyond 
the margin appear to ‘ invade ’ the individual self, 
a larger, environing consciousness, an enfolding 
presence, makes itsdf felt. These undifferentiated 
experiences— J. A. Stewart, in his Myths of Plato 
(London, 1905), calls them ‘ transcendental con- 
sciousness ’—occur in a great variety of fields, in 
numerous ways, and with all degrees of depth and 
inclusiveness. Lofty appreciation of beauty or 
sublimity, absorbed enjoyment of music, serene 
companionship with nature, sudden insight into 
the meaning of a truth, the awakening of love, 
moral exaltation of life in the pursuit of duty, 
illustrate some types of experience which im- 
mensely transcena ‘knowlecfge’ — experiences in 
which ‘ subject ’ and * object ^ are fused into an 
undifferentiated one, and in which self is identified 
with object. 

Keligious mystical experience is an intense, and 
strikingly dynamic, varied of this fused, undiffer- 
entiated consciousness. The individual soul feels 
invaded, vitalized with new energy, merged with 
an enfolding presence, liberated and exalted with 
a sense of having found what it ha»8 always sought, 
and flooded witn joy. In many instances, espe- 
cially with persons of peculiar psychical disposition, 
the mystical experience is attended with unusual 
phenomena, such as automatic voices or visions, 
profound body changes, swoons, or ecstasies. These 
physical phenomena are, however, only the more 
in^nse and excessive resonances and reverbera- 
tions which in /nilder degrees accompany all 
psychical processes. They mark no rank of 
sainthood, and indicate no miracle-working power. 
The mystical experience, especially in the loftiest 
spiritual geniuses of the race, may very well be 
the emergence of a new type-level of life, a higher 
manner of correspondence with ultimate sources of 
reality, an Han vital of the soul, a surge of the 
entire self towards ineffable fullness of life. It 
may be, in the higher sphere of the inner life, an 
instance of what oiologists call a tropism, i.e. an 
inherent tendency of a living tiling to turn towards 
the sources of its nutriment. W e are here primarily 
concerned, however, with the fact of such an ex- 
perience and with its functional value. The 
mystical experience itself, as an inner life-event, 
is unmistakably one of the great tap-roots of 
personal religion, bringing, as it does, to the 
recipient undemonstrable, out at the same time 
irrefragable, certainty of higher personal life in 
contact with the personal self, and revealing a 
superaddition of life-functions and new depth-levels 
of truth. It is not necessary to conclude that 

* oracular communication,’ or mysterious informa- 
tion, or ideas with novelty of content come into I 
the world through the secret door of mystical ! 
openings. ‘ Ideas ’ and * communications ’ and I 

* information * prove always, when they are ex- 
amined, to have a historical background. They 
show the marks of group-experience, and they do 
not drop ready-made into the world from some 
other region. The mystical experience lias un- 
doubtedly a noetic value. But it consists in leaps 
of insight through heightened life, in an intensify- 
ing of vision through the fusing of all the deep- 
lying powers of intellect, emotions, and will, and 
in a corresponding surge of conviction through 


the dynamic intonation of personality, rather 
than in the *gift^ of new concrete knowledge - 
facts. 

* Mysticism,’ on the other* hand, in its narrow 
and exact historical significance, is a doctrin^of 
union with the Absolute. It implies a certain 
metaphysical conception of God and of the so^, 
and it implies, further, a * n^stic way ’ of attaining 
union with the Absolute. The fundamental meta- 
physics in which the doctrine of Christian mysticism 
is grounded is Greek rationalistic metaphysics, 
formulated by Socrates and his j^eat successors, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. God, according to 
this Greek interpretation — and for the present 
purpose the variations of it may be ignored— is 
Absolute Reality, Pure Being, Perfect Porni, with 
no admixture of ‘matter,* i.e. with no^tentiality 
or possibility of change. God is That-which- 
absolutely-is, one, permanent, immutable, and free 
of every tning that implies process or ‘ becoming.’ 
He cannot, therefore, be found in finite things, or 
in transitoi^ happenings, or in passing states of 
mind. He is utterly beyond the Acre and the now. 
He is for ever above all that can be seen or felt or 
known or named. There is, however, something 
in the human soul which is unsundered from the 
Absolute, something which essentially is that 
Reality. There are many names for this ‘ un- 
sundered something ’ in the soul — ‘ pure reason,’ 
‘active reason,’ ‘creative reason,’ ‘recollective 
faculty,* ‘ apex of mind,’ ‘ abyss of mind,’ ‘ ground 
of consciousness,* ‘ synteresis,* ‘ divine spark/ 
‘word of God,’ ‘ inward light,’ ‘uncreated centre.’ 
However it may be named, it is conceived as an 
ormnal ground or junction of soul with God, an 
uniost and inalienable soul-centre, the source and 
basis of all real knowledge of absolute truth, of 
the idea of the Good, and of all ideas of universal 
significance. The soul can know super-empirical 
reality only because, when it sinks to its deepest 
centre, it is one with that reality ; it is identical 
with what it knows. 

This intellectual formulation — and it is the 
metaphysics underlying historical mysticism — 
necessarily involves a via negativa. The Absolute 
Reality, the God with whom the soul seeks to be 
united, is above and beyond all that is concrete 
and finite. To ascribe any finite qualities or 
characteristics to Him is to limit Him. We can 
preserve the infinite oneness and wholeness of His 
oeing only by eliminating all that is finite in our 
account of Him. He is not ‘ this ’ ; He is not 
‘this*; He is not ‘this.’ The soul that would 
reach the goal of bliss in union with Him must 
therefore rise above (or sink below) states and 
processes, above emotions and thoughts, above 
aspirations and deeds, and find, in wordless com- 
munion, in a consciousness transcending images, 
ideas, or states of any kind, a junction of soul- 
centre with Absolute Reality — ‘ a flight of the 
alone to the Alone.’ 

The ‘mystic way,’ ‘this flight of the alone to 
the Alone,’ is described as steep and hard, lonely 
and arduous, a way of ‘ ladders * and * steps ’ and 
‘ ascents.’ The historic ‘ grades * which divide ‘ the 
way ’ into well-marked levels, or heights of ascent, 
are the ‘ purgative,’ the ‘ illuminative,* and the 
‘ unitive * stages. The attempts to formulate mys- 
ticism into a nxed doctrine or systematic description 
of the spiritual life are necessarily only partially 
successful, and the carefully labelled stages of the 
‘ mystic way ’ only loosely sum up and recapitulate 
the unfolding processes of the soul^ii^s way to 
God. Like the metaphysics with which mysticism 
is allied, these formulations are partly true and 
partly false. 

LiTBRAruRK.— See list of authorities at end of art. IMiTBTiaisic 
(Christian, Frotfstarft). RUFUS M. JONES. 
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mysticism (Primitive). — Religious mysti- 
cism in the higher sense of the word, as an intuitive 
and ecstatic union with the deity obtained by 
means of contemplation and other mental exer- 
cises, is very rarely fftund among primitive races. 
Th$y Iskck, as a rule, that idea of God as a spiritual 
and universal being which is the theoretical pre- 
supposition of this elevating of the mind ; and 
their lower stage of reflexion does not allow them 
to pass through the series of abstractions and 
psychological analyses ordinarily involved in the 
practices of the mystics. 

Nevertheless, as the idea of gods or ghosts as 
spiritual powers which take possession of man is 
current among the primitive peoples, and in so far 
as the sorcerer’s art actually aims at inducing a 
possessed state of that sort, we very often meet 
with a ‘ mystical union ’ in the lower sense of the 
word, and, in fact, must regard it as typical of 
primitive religion. 

1. Mana, etc. — This is seen most clearly in the 
earlier stages of primitive religion — nowadays 
termed ‘ pre-animistic ’ — where there is as yet no 
mention of gods or personal spirits, but holiness is 
conceived simply as a number of unpersonal or 
undifl’erentiated powers reigning over mankind 
and nature, but abiding in some elected persons 
(chiefs or sorcerers) whose nature fits them to be 
the instruments of these powers — the mana of the 
Melanesians, the orenda of the Irocjuois, powers 
which, on the one hand, make the chiefs and their 
property tabu, and, on the other hand, enable 
them, without any consecration or other special 
ceremony, to exercise strong influences not only 
on the members of the tribe but even on nature, 
procuring rain and fertility, or, on the contrary, 
provoking thunder, hurricanes, etc. 

In so far as mana is identical with the tabued 
man’s nature itself (his special soul), we can 
hardly speak of a possessed state or of mysticism 
at all. But in some cases the ynana is considered 
not merely as a faculty in the individual, but as 
a power in se of a certain superhuman character 
which partially takes up its abode in favoured 
persons. As to the Great Spirit of the Algonquins, 
we do not know whether it signifies only the 
powerful human soul or an independent being. 
At any rate, when the inward power in chiefs or 
sorcerers is conceived as a partaking of a super- 
human power working througli their actions, the 
phenomenon must be designated as a case of 
mysticism. And what is esnecially to be noted is 
that the type of holiness realized by these persons 
is essentially the same as is shown in all mystics 
of the world, viz. a holy man is endowed with 
certain gifts (a higher nature) that make him 
godlike — according to the ideas of the godhead — 
or at least enable him to exert influences which 
surpass the ordinary human faculties. 

2 . Shamanism. — Most forms of shamanism 
come within the sphere of mysticism. The cere- 
monies of the Yakuts in Siberia, as described by 
W. Radlofif {Am Sihirien^y Leipzig, 1893, ii. Iff.), 
exhibit the manifold endeavours or the shaman to 
communicate with the deitv and to penetrate into 
the heavens, in whose highest region Ulgbn Bai 
( ‘ the heavenly god ’) resides. The trances of the 
shaman, produced by means of ecstatic dancing, 
reduce him to a state of unconsciousness in whi^i 
his soul has left the body to unite with the god or 
at least to dwell in his immediate presence. The 
most characteristic moment is the ‘shamanizing’ 
itself. The medium or instrument of this process 
is the sha\./&if^ drum, which he, as a result of the 
mamcal faculties acquired by his trances, fills 
with demoniac forces; the ghosts of the lower 
world now reside in the drum, by aid of which the 
shaman is able to provide himself and the people 


present with new vital force, to heal disease, 
promote fertility, etc. The mystical element in 
this process is the presence of the divine essence in 
the shaman and his distribution of it to others. 

These shamanistic phenomena are found in 
Arctic Asia and America, and seem to be confined 
to this ethnologic and climatic zone ; but, as 
shamanism, at least in its Siberian shape, is 
largely influenced bj the great Indo-Iranian re- 
ligions of Asia, especially in regard to mythological 
figures and cosmolo^, we cannot regard it as a 
genuine type of primitive mysticism. 

3 . Fetishism. — A truer illustration is afforded 
by African fetish-priests {gangas, etc.). Accord- 
ing to the record of A. Bastlan {Deutsche Exjpedi- 
tion an die Loango^Kuste^ Jena, 1874-75, i. 65 f.), 
the natives of the Loango Coast, in cases of grave 
sickness, send for two priests, who, by means of 
dances round the fire, jumping, and whirling, fall 
into a trance and enter into a state of possession 
during which the voices of the demons inspiring 
them are heard through these skilful ventriloquists. 

A. Medicine-men. — The medicine-men 01 the 
Inaian tribes in many cases also assume the powers 
of demons by dressing in fantastic garb — hides, 
skulls, masks — and imitating the actions of the 
impersonated demon or animal, its movements, its 
howling, etc. In this way the medicine man 
directly represents the spirit whose help is wanted. 
He even tries by means of trances, intoxications, 
or sweat-baths to induce a state of unconscious- 
ness in order to lay himself open to the approach 
of the spirit. 

Higher ideas of the godhead, such as have arisen 
among several Indian tribes, endow this relation 
to the spirit with a noble character. C. A. 
Eastman, a born Indian, bears witness to spiritual 
experiences of a wider range in describing a young 
man’s religious initiation, broadly interpreted in- 
deed, in modem Christian language : 

'That solitary commuuion with the Unseen which was Ae 
hii^hest expression oi our religious life is partly described in the 
word hamheday, literally " mysterious fet^ing,” which has been 
variously translated “ fasting ” and “dreaming.” It may better 
be interpreted as “ coiiBciousness of the divine.” 

The first hamheday, or religious retreat, marked an epoch in 
the life of the youth, which may be compared to that of con- 
firmation or conversion in Christian experience. Having first 
prepared himself by means of the purifying vapor- bath, and 
cast off as far as possible all human or fleshly influences, the 
^ oung man sought out the noblest height, the most command- 
ing summit In all the surrounding region. Knowing that God 
sets no value upon material things, he took with him no offer- 
ings or sacrifices other than symbolic objects, such as paints 
and tobacco. Wishing to appear before Him in all humility, he 
wore no clothing, save his moccasins and breech-clout. At the 
solemn hour of Kunrise or sunset he took up his position, over- 
looking the glories of earth and facing the “ Great Mystery,” and 
there he remained, naked, erect, silent, and motionless, exposed 
to the elements and forces of His arming, for a night and a day 
to two days and nights, but rarely longer. Sometimes he 
would chant a hymn without words, or offer the ceremonial 
“ filled pipe.” In this holy trance or ecstasy the Indian mystic 
found his highest happiness and the motive power of his 
existence. 

When he returned to the camp, he must remain at a distance 
until he bad again entered the vapor-bath and prepareil him- 
self for intercourse with his fellows. Of the vision or sign 
vouchsafed to him he did not speak, unless it had included 
some commission which must be publicly fulfilled. Sometimes 
an old man, standing upon the brink of eternity, might reveal 
to a chosen few the oracle of his long-past youth’ {'I'm SotU of 
the Indian, Boston and London, 1911 , pp. fi^). 

Litbraturk.— T he facta of primitive mysticism must be 
sought for in the special ethnological works. For American 
shamanism, s.o., see W. J. Hoffman, ‘The MidS'wiwin of the 
OJibwa,' in 7RBEW (1891], p. 16fi, and the works mentioned 
above. General aspects are treated in B. Lehmann, Mysticism 
in Heathendom and Christendom, Eng. tr., London, 1910, 
<*• *• E. LEHMANN. 

MYSfriCISM (Buddhist). — There is no mysti- 
cism in Buddhism, if the word ‘ mysticism ’ is under- 
stood quite strictly; immediate, non-discursive, 
intuitive, relation with the Absolute, whether 
personal (Christian, Muhammadan, Bhfigavata 
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mysticism) or impersonal (Neo-Platonism, Vedftnta 
proper). The relations of the mystic with the 
Absolute, in contradistinction with the mediate 
relations of the devotee through faith, prayer, and 
liturgy, are merely quiescent or passive ; tiiey aim 
at absorption, at tne merpng of individual thought 
and being in the Absolute; and the process is 
carried on under the impulsion, the guidance, the 
grace, the essential attractive power of the Abso- 
lute. 

There is no Absolute according to all tlie * ortho- 
dox’ forms of Buddhist thought — whether Little 
or Great Vehicle — and, therefore, there is no Bud- 
dhist mysticism. 

But the word * mysticism ’ may be, and as a matter 
of fact often is, employed with less accuracy, and it 
frequently covers Uie whole field of extra- rational 
intuitions and practices by which some supra- or 
extra-rational aim is obtained, as well as the fan- 
tastic cosmological theories of the stages by which 
the soul ascends to the Absolute.^ Methods of 
concentration of thought, trances, ecstasies, are, 
in fact, usually found along with a thoroughgoing 
mysticism, the auxiliary and preparatory part or 
the ^vu<Tii, or attainment of knowledge ; and, where 
such practices arc found, there is ‘ mysticism,’ even 
where the eesential characteristic of mysticism, 
immediate, intuitive relation with the Absolute, 
is wanting. 

(1) It should be observed that, if Buddhism 
ignores every positive and real Absolute, it has an 
absolute aim, viz. the destruction of the ‘contin- 
gent,’ of the ‘ caused existence ’ {samskfta ) ; the 
obtaining of the ‘uncaused’ (asamskrta). Merging 
into nothingness is, in Buddhism, the counterpart 
of the ‘ merging into the One’ of the Vedanta or 
Neo- Platonism. Buddhism agrees with monism 
so far as the relative or contingent is concerned. 
The difference is evident enough ; no immanence, 
no attractive power, can be asserted of the ‘ not to 
b^reborn ’ ; and, when the texts say that ‘ there is 
an Unborn (aidta), an Uncaused, an Immutable,’ 
they mean only diat there is a way leading to the 
death without rebirth. But the fact is important 
that nirvana is described in ‘mystic’ phrases — 
borrowed from Brfihmanism. 

(2) To realize its aim, the ‘ most orthodox ’ Bud- 
dhism relies on rationalistic devices. It cannot be 
too much emphasized that Buddhism pretends to 
be rationalistic and ‘scientific,’ though it need 
hardly be said that the reason and science of India 
in the 6th cent. B.c. are not in every way our 
reason, our science. 

Many of the current Indian theories of cos- 
mology and science, especially medical science, are 
treated as accepted facts in all the Indian philo- 
sophies. But on the basis of their own standard of 
scientific knowledge — transmigration, e.g.y is a 
scientific fact — the Indian philosophies developed 
consistent and logical systems, using legitimate 
methods of evidence and proof, and (excepting the 
purely orthodox ritualism) rejecting sacrifice as a 
means. 

Primitive Buddhism, like the orthodox systems, 
was entirely rationalistic, differing only in method, 
in that it refused to give any answer to certain 
ontological questions which it considered useless, 
and in more rigid accuracy, at least sometimes, 
putting blame and ridicule on the people who 
endeavour to be reborn in Brahm&’s heaven. No- 
body has ever seen Brahma, not even the of 
old. Buddha condemns the principle of authority, 
and explains in so many words that th% Truths 
are of no avail, when they are accepted on his 

1 Such a th«ory of stages is not in itself more mystical than 
any other cosmological theory, but it may have a basis in 
mysticism in so far as it originates in an attempt to represent 
locally the different degrees of concentration in trance. 


authority, when they have not been ascertained 
and realized by personal effort. Buddha knows 
only observable facts : * given the colour and the 
visual organ, there is visual Ijnowledge, . . . there 
is desire, there is act, there is rebirth,’^ and he 
will be satisfied when he has found the therapeutic 
of desire — as a good physician who does not care 
for metaphysics : physics are a large enough fi#!d, 
when the patient is suffering. 

But, in the Indian systems, beside the rational- 
istic method was the method of trance, devices 
intended to produce ecstasy in which the Truth is 
realized. In Buddhism the goal is not reached by 
this means. The practice of trance, however, may 
form a part of the training in winning the detach- 
ment necessary for realizing the Truths, and thus 
it may have its place in the therapeutic of desire. 
Trances are therapeutically indifferent : when un- 
dertaken with desire, in order to obtain advantages 
in this life or reward in another birth, they are 
bad — from the point of view of the aim to be 
obtained, i.e. nirvana. When undertaken in order 
to strengthen the power of thought, the power of 
will, or to confirm the knowledge obtained by dis- 
cursive means, trance is good ; and some Buddhists 
willingly admit that it cannot be dispensed with. 
There have been monks addicted to ahyana, who 
were opposed to the partisans of the rationalistic 
study of dfiarmuy as we know by a single reference. 

The knowledge which liberates from rebirth is 
not a mosis ; it is the deliberate and true apprecia- 
tion of the natural iinpermanency of things, of the 
natural painfulness of life. It is a ‘ correct act of 
attention ’ {yonUo manasikdra). Such knowledge 
cuts the roots of desire and, therefore, of life. 

Trances do not confer on the ecstatic an increase 
of knowledge, a more accurate or a more extended 
intelligence of the nature of suffering.^ They con- 
fer a firmer knowledge, which enables the ecstatic 
to look always at things as they are, without 
being ever deceived by their apparent stability or 
pleasantness. After again and again practising 
the ahibhabhdvandy the beauty and the flesh of a 
w'oman are no longer seen, but only the skeleton 
and the following putrefaction. When a man has 
practised the concentrations of ‘the realm of non- 
matter ’ {drupyasamdpatti), he forgets how to see 
colours, how to hear sounds, how to smell odouis, 
and becomes inaccessible to the desires which are 
bom from the senses ; through such concentrations 
he may obtain the privilege of remaining for cen- 
turies in the highest heavens; but a Buddlii.st 
looks at them as useful steps towards arAaf ship. 
Moreover, concentration, whatever its object, gives 
to the mental organism a sjiecial vigour : to look 
at something blue till one sees the ‘ blue ’ with the 
closed eyes does not, by itself, eradicate desire ; 
but it is an excellent device, because it makes the 
beginner fit for better and more specific exercises — 
the contemplation of the Truths. But trances, as 
they are of no avail when they are not guided and 
dominated by the ‘ correct act of attention,* are by 
no means inuispensable. To obtain deliverance, it 
was enough for Gautami the Meagre to understand 
that ‘ death is the end of life,’ and to realize, merely 
by the sight of the dying out of the lamps of the 
convent, the universal rule of decay. 

(3) It may be observed that the position of pen- 
ance (<a^a«) and devotion (bhakti) is parallel to the 
position of concentration or ecstasy ; like the latter. 
Doth penance and devotion are secondary. 

A certain amount of asceticism {brahmacharya)^ 
in the sense of abstinence from phj^c^ pleasures, 

1 SaihyuUat passim. 

2 See, however, O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1914, p. 125 f, (on the prajPld and the ‘supernormal ’ 
consciousness). There is in the attainment ol the four Truths 
a my8tic.al element They must not merely be known (vijfldta) 
but realized 
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is indeed necessary, and there cannot be h(^ of 
eradicating desire if a man lives in the very nre of 
passion, i.e. in secular life, or transgresses the 
moral rules {Hla) ; hut Mia and penitential observ- 
ances {vrata) are by» themselves not merely of no 
av|il, but form one of the bonds {samyojana) 
broken by the converted. Nevertheless, Buddha 
d^es not reject penance, and some of his disciples 
are indeed very good ascetics, living in cemeteries, 
eating just enough not to starve, and keeping 
similar rules (rfAw^a-precepts), which, according to 
tradition, Buddha permitted, but refused to make 
compulsory. 

On the other hand, devotion to the Master is 
utterly meaningless and deceitful to one who does 
not know the Truth : ‘Anyone who sits near me, and 
even touches my garment, if he does not see the 
Law, is indeed very far from me ’ ; but, when the 
theoretical and rigid UdSyin rebukes the simple- 
souled Ananda : ‘ Why do you care for the cosrnical 
power of the Master ? ,’ ^ Buddha rebukes Udayin : 
‘If Ananda were to be reborn, he would obtain, 
owing to his confidence in my power, seven heavenly 
births, seven births as a king ; but he will be in this 
life liberated from existence.’ 

The consistent adherence of historical Buddhism 
to its rationalistic tenets, coupled with its compre- 
hensiveness — Buddhism makes allowance for the 
mysticism, asceticism, and devotion which are per- 
manent features of Indian life and thought — ex- 
plains the longevity of the True Law. From the 
earliest times to the rising of Amitabhism and 
Tantric Maliftyaha there has been no transformation 
of the essence of the True Law, the whole of which 
is summarized in the four Truths ; but there has 
been a large development of all the subsidiary 
elements. 

LiTBRATtTRB.— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddkiit Psychology, 
London, 1914, p. 112 ff. ; and the art. Trakcb (Buddhist). 

L. DK LA Vall^k Poussin and E. J. Thomas. 

MYSTICISM (Chinese).— The theories of Lao- 
tse (Laocius) bear many resemblances to the BrS,h- 
manical philosophy, and present many parallels to 
the teaching of the GreeK mystics. His theme is 
Tao, a term already familiar to Chinese thought 
long before his time (6th cent. B.C.), but which he 
informed with a new and transcendental meaning, 
so profound as to render any comprehensive defini- 
tion of it impossible. Tao is the Ultimate Reality, 
anterior to and higher than heaven, existing before 
time began, and precedent to the manifested God. 
It is the principle or law of nature, eternal, un- 
changing, and all-pervading, and as such must 
have existed prior to any personification, which 
can only be regarded as a development and cor- 
porate expression of that principle. It is the First 
Cause of all existence, manifesti^ itself in the 
creator and the visible universe. Tne idea of the 
creator, as expressed by theists, is, almost inevit- 
ably, influenced by anthropomorphic conceptions, 
but Lao-tse attempted to go a stage backward, 
and to picture a condition of things when the only 
existence was that of Tao, the principle or law 
which is the root of all phenomena, and by which 
all nature is ordered ana controlled. No name or 
title was adequate to describe this principle, and 
Lao-tse was forced to content himself with the 
ambiguous term Tao, i.e. ‘ the way,’ or the prin- 
ciple in operation, as reflected in the course of 
nature, a term which later exponents of the Tao- 
istic school applied in a somewhat diflerent manner. 
This principle is devoid of personality, and is with- 
out an^ Li4he attributes wnich are associated with 
humanity, including that of consciousness ; in other 
words, its action is represented as necessary and 

1 Ahgutiara, i. 227 ; the voice of a Tath&gata goea through 
the complete universe of 1,000,000,000 worlds. 


automatic. It can be defined only in negative 
terms, such as ‘colourless,’ ‘soundless,’ ‘im- 
material,’ for the reason that it is invisible, in- 
audible, intangible. Lao-tso was most anxious, 
it would seem, to avoid the possibility of his Tao 
being regarded as, in any sense, comparable with 
the various deities which were supposed to preside 
over the several departments of nature and those 
which were associated with the names of deceased 
individuals, producing that very element of division 
and decentralization which was the antithesis of 
his idea of centricity and unity. Ilis conception 
of creation was that out of Tao, the eternal 
ultimate principle, came the One, i.e. tlie Great 
Monad, or material cause of the universe ; the One 
produced the two primary essences, the yang and 
the yin ( = positive and negative), representing and 
embracing all the great antinomies, male and 
female, light and shade, etc., and these gave birth 
to the three powers of nature — heaven, earth, and 
man — whose co-operation resulted in the production 
of all creatures. Tao is not only the ultimate 
source of all existence, but it pervades, influences, 
and harmonizes all the phenomena of nature, and 
its quiet but all-effective operation is the exemplar 
upon which all human activities should be modelled, 
in contradistinction to the bustling ofl&ciousness 
and blustering self -assertiveness which were char- 
acteristic of his times, and which had wroiight 
such havoc in national and social conditions. This 
is the groundwork of Lao-tse’s philosophy, and 
supplies the motive of his theory of inaction, or 
non-interference, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the Tao-Teh King, and which is intended 
to inculcate the importance of attaining that com- 
plete vacuity and extinction of desire which alone 
can induce to the possession of Tao, and the entire 
surrender of man’s oeing to its all-potent influences, 
with the result that the advanced scholar becomes 
exempt from the trammels of matter and the 
limitations of space and time. The line of argu- 
ment thus faintly sketched w’as the natural reaction 
of Lao-tse’s desix>ndency at the political chads of 
the period of the Chow dyiJasty in which he 
lived ; the internecine struggles of the petty States 
which composed the empire ; the race for advance- 
ment which characterized the official classes ; and 
the abandonment to pleasure and licentiousness 
which was almost universal in the case of those 
who had the opjwrtunity of indulmng themselves. 

There is little or no theological element in Lao- 
tse’s philosophy, and the place which he gives to 
heaven is subordinate and secondary, contrary to 
the earlier usage which represented Tao as an 
attribute of heaven. The conception of God was 
of little consequence, since he aid not anticipate 
the possibility of approach to or affinity with Him, 
but, since his aim is to glorify Tao as the supreme 
principle, and model, he naturally decided on 
giving it the paramount position. His disciple, 
Chuang-tse (Sancius), however, approximates more 
closely to the orthodox opinion, regarding T'ien, or 
(jrod, as the great First Cause, and Tao as the 
virtue or manifestation of the divine First Prin- 
ciple, which he, in one passage, describes as the 
‘ happiness of God.’ It would seem that Tao, with 
Sancius, was equivalent to the Teh of Lao-tse, 
i.e. the virtue, or transmitted energy of heaven, 
whilst Tao is its inherent principle. The verdict 
of posterity was in favour of Chuang-tse’s inter- 
pretation, and later Taoism was developed on the 
theological side, until its final concretion in a 
Taoist pantheon. 

T^o is the natural heritage of man, but, in the 
majority of cases, that inheritance has been set 
aside by other interests. The quest of Tao may, 
and must, be undertaken, if men are to regain 
that tranquillity, that complete contentment. 
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'which can never be acquired by the worldly- 
minded. The steps in the process are similar to 
those which are the commonplaces of mystics 
^nerally. (1) The first sta^e is purgation. As I 
Lao-tse says, ‘ Only one who is etern^Iy free from 
earthly passions can apprehend the spiritual essence 
of Tao* Chuang-tse says of the sages, or perfect 
men, ‘ They wear the forms of men, out are with- 
out human passions.’ The process is a long and 
painful one, and Lieh-tse (Licius) is represented as 
telling an ambitious disciple of his own experiences 
as a novice, when for the space of three years his 
Master did not deign to bestow a glance on him, 
and nine years passed before he attained that inner 
unity which was his aim. ‘T have not yet suc- 
ceeded in cleansing ray heart of impurities and 
discarding wisdom,’ is tne confession or a professed 
teacher, who failed to achieve such harmony with 
Tao as would have enabled him to overcome the 
opposition of material laws, (2) The second stage 
is illumination, when virtue requires no longer 
a conscious effort, but becomes an unconscious 
habit. Lao-tse constantly deprecated the in- 
terested ‘virtue’ of his own times, when the 
would-be ‘virtuous’ were characterized by acute 
self-consciousness and were actuated by mercenary 
motives. (3) Many instances are given of the third 
stage, when an inner unity is attained, notably by 
Lien-tse (3rd cent. B.c.) — e.a.y that of Shang Cli'iu 
K'ai, who thus explained nis extraordinary inde- 
pendence of natural laws : ‘ My mind was simply 
One, and material objects thus offered no resistance. 
That is all ’ ; and Tse Hsia, who said : ‘ The man 
who achieves harmony with Tao enters into close 
unison with external objects, and none of them has 
the power to harm or hinder him.’ This is the 
goal of Taoist ambition, viz. to attain to such an 
unconscious harmony with nature as to become the 
unresisting vehicle of Taoy and partake of its pro- 
perties which render the Taoist immune from the 
limitations which are imposed upon the uninitiated 
by tUe laws of matter, space, and time. This third 
stage included also that ind^endence of external 
aids which is exprdfesed by Lao-tse in the words, 
‘Without going out of doors, one may know the 
whole wmrld,’ etc. 

The later history of Taoism goes to show that, 
in grasping the husk, i.e. the phenomenal powers 
which initiates were reported to exercise, the Kernel 
was sacrificed, i.e. that unity of thought and in- 
tention, that conformity to nature, that contempt 
of the merely formal and external, which was the 
alleged secret of these attainments ; and Taoism 
degenerated into a system of charlatanry, including 
the search for the ‘ pill of immortality,^ the ‘ philo- 
sophers’ stone,’ and the traffic in amulets, charms, 
incantations, and exorcisms which are the chief 
stock-in-trade of its modern representatives. Not 
only so, but the pure abstractions of Lao-tse gave 
place to a ritual system, more mechanical and gross 
than the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
original Taoism was a protest ; and a Taoist ‘ pope ’ 
now presides over the hierarchy, whose chief re- 
venues are derived from the sale of meaningless 
autographs, of supposed virtue in the dispersion of 
demons, etc., and the Master of Heaven himself 
is open to engagements at the houses of officials 
and land-owners for the pureose of exorcizing evil 
spirits and other ghostly influences. 

Tao is not only the source from which all things 
proceed, but also the goal towards which all things 
tend. The means by which that end is attained 
are simple, and generally available, demanding not 
exceptional gifts or acquirements, but only theipre- 
condition of absolute self-abnegation. To abandon 
the vaunted ‘ wisdom ’ of the schools, to avoid pre- 
conceptions, to lay asido self-consciousness, to throw 
open every avenue of thought and feeling to the I 


entrance of TaOy are the necessa^ steps to^ that 
final consummation, viz. return to Too. Ambition, 
luxury, wealth, pleasure, must have no place in the 
life- programme of the Taoist. He must not ‘ strive * 
even for the promotion of virtue, nor * lift up his 
voice in the streets ’ even in the propagation of )ys 
own tenets. Hence arises the doctrine of quietism, 
which is practically equivalent to non-interferenc^ 
Lao-tse’s treatment oi this theme is highly para- 
doxical. He speaks of Tao as eternally inactive, 
yet all-effective, and exhorts his disciples to practise 
inaction, or, as it is expressed by his great exponent, 
Chuang-tse, ‘Resolve your mental energy into 
abstraction, your physical energy into inaction.* 
Another phrase of Chuang-tse may, however, be 
t^uoted to show that this dictum is not to be too 
literally interpreted : ‘ While there should be no 
action, there should be also no inaction.’ From 
this we may gather that by action is meant im- 
pertinent, ignorant, and aggressive interference, 
such as that which was producing disaster in the 
China of his day, and that inaction does not imply 
total cessation of activity, for, if the Taoist utterly 
refrains from taking a part in the battle of life, he 
ceases to be a vehicle or instrument of Tao ; and, 
as a matter of fact, all the early philosophers were 
quite ready to impart the details of their system to 
ardent disciples. Their enunciation of these prin- 
ciples was, indeed, charged against them as a con- 
tradiction of their own theory of non-resistance, as 
it might justly have been represented had their 
utterances been taken literally. What they aimed 
at was the elimination of every purely human ele- 
ment which might obstruct the free operation of 
TaOy the impersonal force that makes not only for 
efficiency but also for righteousness ; and they urged 
that, if every man, in whatever state he found him- 
self, would thus submit to the overruling influence 
of Taoy the State would be tranquilly ordered, and 
all the forces of nature would be at his disposal. 
Some interesting illustrations of this unconscious 
{i.e. non-self-conscious, or subconscious) working are 
given in the writings of Chuang-tse and Lieh-tse. 

In the sphere oi morality the same principle 
holds good. The ‘ virtues,’ so blatantly advertised 
and applauded, are by Lao-tse regarded as mere 
shadows of departed realities and desperate apol- 
ogies for their absence. ‘ Cast off your Holiness, 
rid yourself of Sagacity . . . (liscard Benevolence, 
and abolish Kignteousness ’ are samples of his 
vigorous protests against the ‘vain oblations’ 
which were laid on the altar of conventional 
morality, in an age when the.se things were valued 
for their rarity, and when spurious imitations were 
almost universal. Virtue which is artificially de- 
veloped is valueless when compared with that which 
is the unconscious expression of the Tao within. 
It is only when the root {Tao) is present that the 
flowers (true virtue) will bloom naturally anti 
spontaneously. 

The fact that the possession of Tao i8,^tentially, 
available to all induces a breadth of sympatlw 
between man and man ; hence Lao-tse says : ‘ tfe 
who has no faith in others shall find no faith in 
them ’ ; * Among men reject none * ; ‘To the good 
I would be good, to the not-good I would also be 
good, in order to make them good ’ ; ‘ Even if a 
man be bail, how can it be right to cast him off?’ 

To religion, in the ordinary sense, there is no 
reference, no idea of personal relation to Cod, who 
is only once referred to by Lao-tse, and then in an 
ambiguous phrase, no suggestion of duties, litur- 
gical or eucharistic, as owing to Him. The whole 
duty of man is fulfilled when he subraUfes^his will 
and surrenders his being to the influence of Tao, 
so as to become the unconscious or subconscious 
agent of that great overruling principle and power. 
Such a theory, howgyer, did not long survive, and 
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before the beginning of the Christian era Taoism 
had already degenerated into a system of magic. 
Later developments witnessed the worship of Lao- 
tse, with sacrificial accompaniments ; and succeed- 
ing generations betnayed an ever-descending scale 
of deterioration and degeneration. At the end of 
tht) dth cent, temples and monasteries were estab- 
lished, in imitation of Buddhist institutions, and 
tde approximation of the two systems continued 
until it became a matter of difficulty to distinguish 
between them, and Buddhist and Taoist ‘ pnests ’ 
are employed at the same time for the conduct of 
funeral ceremonies, etc. 

The foregoing outline of Chinese mysticism, as 
representea by its most characteristic exponents, 
will suggest many points of contact with Western 
systems, notably that of Plotinus, with which it is 
in agreement on (a) the subject of the ultimate 
uni tv, which is inaccessible to knowledge and 
can be apprehended only by an intuitive instinct, 
illuminated by occasional lapses into a state of 
ecstasy, such as are illustrated in various passages 
in the writings of Lieh-tse and Chuang-tse; and 
(6) the view tnat the Ultimate Source of all exist- 
ence cannot be identified with the whole or any 
part of the material universe, being itself above 
existence, and, from a material point of view, non- 
existent. The idea of the immanence of the deity 
in creation, which was upheld by the Confucian 
school, is condemned by the Taoists. 

The doctrine of relativity, suggested by Lao-tse, 
is developed with great freedom and boldness by 
Chuang-tse, who argues from this stand(K>int the 
utter fllusiveness of sense- knowledge. The so- 
called ‘contraries’ are all, in a sense, identical, 
because of the ‘all-embracing unity’ which is 
behind them. The inference from this doctrine is 
that ‘ virtue implies vice,’ and that they are in- 
separable, so that to aim at being ‘virtuous,’ in 
the conventional phrase, is less admirable than to 
remain quiet and unafi'ected by external thinp. 

The four characteristics of mysticism which are 
outlined in W. R. Inge’s Christian Mysticism 
(London, 1899) are faithfully portrayed in the 
system with which we are here dealing, viz. (1) eso- 
teric knowledge, based upon the deposit entrusted 
by Lao-tse to the Warden of the Western Pass, and 
the mystic principles which can be learned only in 
silence and subordination at the feet of an expert ; 
(2) quietism, which underlies the whole teaching 
of the Tao-Teh King, and is the logical application 
of nature’s principles to human conduct ; (3) intro- 
spection, wiiich alone can produce that mental 
vacuity which induces to the full possession of Tao, 
and wfiich excludes the intrusion of the material 
objects of sense and desire — a persiiasion which 
contributed, in the later developments of Taoism, 
to a great increase of asceticism and renimciation ; 
(4) contempt and neglect of material things, which 
is reflected in the paradoxes of all the great Taoist 
teachers, in their disdain of pomp and riches, their 
condemnation of governmental methods and of 
education, and their depreciation even of the con- 
ventional ‘virtues.’ 

Litrraturi.— T. Watters, *Lao-tsu, A Study in Chinese 
Philosophy,’ in Ths Chinese Recorder, Foochow, 1868, repub- 
lished, Londo^ 1870; J. Chalmers, Laou-tsu. Hongkong, 
1868; R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London 
1889; J. Legge, SBS xxxix. 11891], xl. [1891]; P. Carus, 
Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s Too teh Iring), Chicago, 
1903; ^urgeon Medhurst, The Too Teh Ching, do. 1903; 
E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1906; H. A. 
Giles, l^hc Sayings of Lao-tzu. do. 1911, Taoist Teachings, do. 
1912 ; Musings of a Chinese Mystic, with introd. by Giles, do. 
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MYSTICISM (Christian, NT). — The mystical 
aspect in the NT is the best available illustration 
of the position taken above (Mysticism [Intro- 
ductory]). The NT contains a very slender show- 


ing of mysticism in the technical sense. Hellenic 
influence, so far as it is in evidence here at all, is 
of a Stoic tendency rather than a Platonic. The 
finite human spirit is conceived, especially in the 
Pauline writings of the NT, as environed by the 
divine Spirit and as capable of being floodea and 
filled to all fullness with God. No sacred * mystic 
way * is indicated, but all souls lie open- windowed 
to God and may have a revelation of Him, * the 
eyes of the heart being enlightened.’ 

Christ’s own personal experience, as it comes to 
light in the (xospels, is the supreme model of true 
mystical experience. All His words and acts are 
penetrated with an infinite depth of experience and 
are fused with a warmth and intimacy of direct 
fellowship with God. He reveals an interior sense 
of life which explores and possesses new depths of 
reality and which releases for Himself and others 
new energies by which to live. The active forces 
of His will appear always to spring from a life- 
conjunction with the Beyond. His ethical ideals 
— in the Sermon on the Mount, e.g. — are inherently 
bound up with His prayer-experience. The king- 
dom that is to come is the growing sway of the 
will of the Father to whom He prays, and it is 
possible only through expanding correspondence 
with a world of higher forces and of perfect condi- 
tions. The ‘ altered fashion of countenance,’ the 
transfigured form and face, which marked His 
prayer-experience before the journey to Jerusalem, 
is such an experience as might well attach to a 
supreme crisis of personal decision. Prayer of 
illumination, altered face, changed form, glorified 
figure, the radiation of light, have marked many 
mystics, and these features seem to have character- 
ized the Master as He adjusted His soul to the 
unseen realm, as He formed His momentous de- 
cision to be faithful unto death in His manifesta- 
tion of love. The agony of sweat as He rose, in 
the shadow of the Cross, to the experience of com- 
munion and fellowship of suffering with His Father, 
and was enabled to cry ‘ Abba,’ is psychologiciZlly 
true to nature and bears the, genuine mark of 
mystical experience. 

The most imjxirtant fact of this personal life, 
which ever since has poured streams of power into 
the life of the world, is its complete adjustment to 
a realm of unseen reality, and its consciousness of 
correspondence with a personal heart and will, 
constituting the essence of that unseen realm. 
Through all the story and behind all the teaching 
is the inner fact of personal experience of God. 
In great moments of intercourse tnere is a flooding 
consciousness of sonship rising even to the audition, 
‘ This is my beloved son,’ and in times of strain 
and tragedy the onward course is possible because 
the Abba-experience is absolutely real. A syn- 
optic writer has reported a saying, which may 
indeed be coloured by later theology, but whicn 
declares a central truth : ‘ No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son ’ (Mt 11 “’I. Only a son knows 
a father ; the way of inner love-experience is the 
only way to the secret. This primary feature of 
mystical experience seems to be the very warp and 
woof of Christ’s inner life. 

Our accounts, even in the Synoptics, indicate 
that it was the consciousness of a divine Presence 
that built the apostolic Church. Such sayings as 
‘ Lo, I am with you alway,’ ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst,’ are saturated with group-experience, 
and the early account in Acts or meetings ‘ in the 
upper room,’ and of ‘ the Agape,* shows the richness 
and in!4er power of an invisible fellowship. Even 
when we allow for a legendary strand in the early 
narratives, we still find ourselves confronted in 
Acts with unmistakable evidences of the extra- 
ordinary revelation of spiritual forces in the early 
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Christian groups and a striking dominance of these 
forces over the intellects and wills of the primitive 
believers. 

There are manv diverse strands in the Christi- 
anity of St. Paul and many historical influences 
converge in him, but no strand is more clearly in 
evidence than the mystical, and no influence is 
more certain than tliat which led him to expect a 
direct personal experience of the divine Presence. 
There are numerous autobiographical passages in 
the Epistles, which describe this ‘experience of 
divine Presence* (e.gr., Gal P®* 2^ 4*, 2 Co 3^® 4® 

12‘‘^, Ro 8** Eph 3^***^), but the consciousness of 
the interrelation of the human spirit and the divine 
Spirit is not incidental; it is interwoven in the 
entire fabric of his Epistles. There are indications 
of Stoic influence in his conception of God as Spirit, 
and there are evidences of familiarity with the 
experiences and terms of the Oriental mystery- 
pligions which were already invading the empire 
in St. Paul’s time, but the most important source 
of his faith in an immediate, divine, environing 
Presence, in whom men can live and move and be, 
was his own first-hand experience of what occurred 
to him personally, and what occurred in the groups 
of believers in tne cities of his missionary activity. 
For him, ‘to live is Christ’ (Ph which means 
that to live a life of real spiritual significance is to 
partake of the divine nature, appropriate it in the 
formation of a ‘new man,’ and re-live, both in joy 
and in suffering, a kind of life which, like Christ’s, 
reveals God. The central ‘mystery* of Christi- 
anity, the secret of its power and promise, is the 
experience of Christ in the inner life, supplying 
within a conquering, resiprection life, overcoming 
fein, and creating a spirit of love (Col I-*’), The 
ethics of St. Paul is inherently bound up with his 
faith in, and mystical experience of, an inflooding 
divine Spirit — whether called ‘God in you,* or 
‘Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit of Christ,’ or ‘the Spirit.’ 
Something from a ‘ world above,* ‘ a spiritual 
realm,’ comes into man and inaugurates in him a 
new life, an immortal nature, a new kind of man- 
nature, ‘created after God in righteousness and 
holiness of truth’ (Eph 4“). 

The influence of the Johannine writings on 
mysticism lias been far greater than that of the 
writings of any other NT author, and yet the term 
‘ mystic ’ does not as properly belong to St. John 
as to St. Paul. St. John is primarily a theologian, 
occupied and absorbed with interpreting the eternal 
significance of the Incarnation. There is far more 
evidence in his writings than in those of St. Paul 
of Platonic influence, though it is probably a 
Platonism that has filtered in through Philo and 
other Je^vish interpreters. There are for this 
author two worlds — the world that is ‘ above,* the 
world that is ‘true ’ or real, and the world that is 
of darkness and shadow and evil. Christ is eter- 
nally ‘of God.* In Him is life of the real and 
eternal order. He is truth, as it is in its pure 
ett'ulgence. His incarnation exhibits in ‘ this world ’ 
of shadow the intrinsic nature of the world ‘ above ’ 
— the world of spirit and light and life and truth 
— the God-nature, which nothing ‘ from below ’ 
could ever truly reveal or even adumbrate. It is, 
thus, wholly through Christ’s mediation that men 
like us — empirical, natural beings— can partake of 
life. All that we can have we ‘ receive.’ Spiritual 
life, the life of God, is not in us or of us. It is 
‘from above* and is appropriated by ‘faith,’ by 
‘ knowing Him,’ and by a sacramental eating of 
His flesh as the soul’s bread and by drinking His 
blood as the soul’s life-substance. Everywhere 
in these writings we are impressed with the interior 
depth of the author. We feel sure that, either 
inwardly or outwardly, he has ‘lain on Christ’s 
bosom,* and that his personal testimony, ‘ Of His 


fullness have we received,’ is profoundly true. 
But these writings predominantly turn our gaze, 
not to the immense resources of the soul’s inner 
experience, not to the native testimony of the 
heart’s kinship with God, but to the Historical 
Person who was the Logos of God, in whom the 
glory of God is revealed, and from whom we m^ 
receive eternal life. We do not find primarily in 
St. John an interpretation of experience, but ratlief 
a theological interpretation of Christ as ‘ the way,’ 
theological indeed, but so extraordinarily wonder- 
ful that it has ever since ministered to and fed the 
deepest life of man. 

LiTERATURK.->See list of authorities at end of art. Mysticism 
(Christian, Protestant). RUFUS M. JONES. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Roman Catholic).— 
The word ‘mysticism’ is modern. The older ex- 
pression is ‘mystical theology,’ which originally 
meant the direct, secret, and incommunicable 
knowledge of God received in contemplation, as 
opposed to ‘natural theology,* the knowledge of 
God obtained througli creatures, and ‘dogmatic 
theology,’ the knowledge of God by revelation. In 
comparatively recent times, however, ‘mystical 
theology ’ has also been taken to mean a science 
dealing with the phenomena connected with thi^ 
mystical knowledge of God (such as visions and 
locutions), with tlie dispositions for it, and its 
various external effects (ligature, quietude, ecstasy, 
levitation, etc.). This use of the expression is im- 
proper, just as if ‘dogmatic theology’ were used 
as tne name for the method of learning dogma and 
for the consideration of the effects of dogma on the 
mind and conduct. In the earlier and strict sense 
mystical theology is an experience, not a science, 
for it cannot be expressed in words. 

I. Mystical theology in the early Church.— The 
belief in mystical theology and its connected 

S henomena was taken over by Christianity fioiii 
udaism. But the prophets of Israel and tlieir 
schools, the pure mystic desire and praise in .some 
of the Psalms, the Hidden wisdom of Job and the 
Sapiential books, were things of the past in the 
Ist century. Judaism tended to regard God as so 
transcendent and ineffable that He could deal w ith 
creatures only by angelic mediation ; the creation 
and the theophanies were thus explained. It was 
the fashion to see or write of apocalypses, symbolic 
visions, angel- ministers. Philo finds his Neo- 
Platonist conceptions of contemplation symbolized 
in the OT, but he is not following a Jewish tradi- 
tion. In the NT mysticism is not directly described 
or taught ; it is far less on the surface than in the 
OT; yet it seems to be hinted at (e.j., I Co 2®*^® 
6^^) and even pre-supposed. And, further, the 
attendant phenomena are frequently mentioned . 
visions, dreams, trances, angels and devils, revela- 
tions, extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, of 
which the chief is prophecy. 

We know very little alx)ut the early years of 
Christianity. False apocalypses and Sibylline 
books testify (if testimony be needed) to the con 
tinuance of a belief in vision and prophecy. The 
Pastor of Hernias bears so striking a likeness to the 
symbolical visions of mediceval mystics that it is 
hard to regard it as fiction. If the writer was 
older than his brother Pius (pope c. 140-155), his 
earliest experiences may well nave fallen c. 98-99, 
before the death of St. Clement. For the 2nd and 
3rd centuries it will be sufficient to instance the 
visions of St. Perpetua (t 203), those mentioned by 
St. Cyprian (f &8) (see Harnack, ‘Cyprian afs 
Enthusiast,’ ZNTW iii. [1902] 177). Ti*&irophecies 
of Montanus (began 155?), Priscilla, and Maximilla 
(t 179) were rejected by the Church, not because 
locutions and raptures were suspect, but because 
these prophets claimed to add something to the 
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faith once delivered. The idea of teaching 
women was ridiculed by their opponents, and ft 
was pointed out that the phenomena were those of 
* possession.’ It is interesting to notice that these 
prophets prepared Ihemselves for ecstasy by empty- 
ing their mind of all thought (Uo6<T(,oi dixadLa), and 
this state was succeeded by an uncontrollable 
itfrenzy (dKoi^aios fiavla (Apollinariiis, ap, Eus. 

HE V. xvii. 2). Tertullian tells us (de Exhort. 
Cdstitatisy X., one MS) that placing the head down- 
wards was a preparation for hearing voices. An 
adversary of the Montanists, Milbiades, wrote a 
book, How a prophet ought not to speak while in 
ecstasy, Tertullian’s defence, de Ecstasiy in seven 
books, is lost. The theory originated by Ritschl, 
and at one time popular, that Montanisni was a 
recrudescence of primitive * enthusiasmus,’ has no 
support in extant sources. See art. Montanism. 

clement of Alexandria (t c. 215) is the first 
Christian writer on mystical theology. Against 
the gnostic lecturers, who pretended bo teach a 
secret doctrine handed down to them by disciples 
of the apostles, the recipient of which was raised 
to a higher level than the ordinary Christian, and 
became a ‘ knower ’ or ‘ gnostic,’ Clement delineates 
the true ‘ gnostic ’ or ascetic, whose elevation above 
others is not acquired by human learning but by 
mortification and contempt of the world, and 
implies a life of self-conquest and of contemplation 
of God. From Philo Clement has borrowed the 
idea that God is to be sought, as Moses sought 
Him, in the darkness {Strom, ii. 2 and v. 12)-— a 
sayirm which paves the way for the Areopagite 
and St. John of the Cross, (iod is to be reached 
by faith and by abstraction : 

‘Going forth by analyHia to the First Intelligence,' taking 
away depth, breadth, length and position, leaving a monad, 
then abstracting what is material, ‘ if we cast ourselves into the 
vastness of Christ, theiu'e if we proceed forward b) holiness 
into Ills immensity, we may in some fashion enter into the 
knowledge of the Almighty, recognising not what He is, but 
what He is not ’ {ib. v. 11) 

This is the familiar via neqationis of reasoning ; 
but Clement means more than the attainment of 
an abstract ideal. The search, he goes on, is un- 
seen and invisible ; the ^ace of knowing ( 7 »'w<rij) 
is from God through His Son. For God has no 
shape or place or motion or state or seat or right 
or left ; the First Cause is not in space, but aliove 
space and time and speech and thought. The first 
stage of the quest (wnich corresponds to the three 
days of Abraham’s journey) is the perception of 
beauties ; the second is the desire of the good soul ; 
in the third the mind sees spiritual things, ‘the 
^es of the understanding being opened by the 
Teacher who rose again the third day.’ But this 
is not to see God as He is, which cannot be in this 
life {Strom, v. 11-13). In vii. 3 the contemplation 
of the gnostic is a^ain spoken of (see also vii. 13), 
and vii. 7 deals with his continual prayer. This 
high contemplation is a special gift : 

‘Whether it Is the Father Himself who draws to Himself 
everv man who lives purely, and has gone forward to the 
intuition (c^voia) of the blessed and incorruptible Nature, or 
whether our own free will, having arrived at the knowledge of 
the good, leaps and lumps over the boundaries (as the gymnasts 
say), at any rate it is not without a special grace that the soul 
wings its way and is raised above what is above it, putting 
aside all that has weight ’ (v. 13). 

In contemplation {deupla) the divine image is sealed 
upon the soul, which was made in God’s image, by 
the Son, who is the perfect Image, 

‘ so that the gnostic becomes a third image (eiawv), as far as 
may be, being made like unto the Second Cause, unto that 
which is truly Life, by which we live the true life ’ (vii. 3). 

Origen ^1) fre<juently refers to contemplation, 
and many times distinguishes the two lives, the 
active and the contemplative, which he was possibly 
the first to compare with Martha and Mary as their 
types (frag. 80 tn Joann., ed. E. Preuschen, Berlin, 
1003, p. 647). He often speiks of rising above 


sense and figures and shadows to one mystical and 
unspeakable vision {e.a., in Joann, xiii. 24, 
Celsum, iii. 56). He lived with his disciples a 
life of asceticism, resembling that of the monks 
later on (cf. F. W. B. Bornemann, In investiganda 
monachatus origins quihus de causis ratio habenda 
sit Origenis, Gbttingen, 1884), and he claims that, 
by abstinence and discipline, communion with God 
and prophecy and other ‘spiritual gifts’ can be 
attained. In an interesting passage he quotes the 
pagan Celsus’s taunt, that no Christians would 
understand his mysticism, when he announced to 
them : ‘ If you close up the senses and look up 
with the mind, and if you turn from the flesh, and 
awaken the eye of the soul, thus, and thus only, 
shall you see God.’ Origen replies that this is just 
what the true Christian does. When the eyes of 
Adam and Eve were opened (Gn their inner 
eye was closed, but Christ came that those who 
see not may see, and that those who see may be 
made blind; and, in fact, by this shutting of the 
eyes of sense and opening of the better eye, God 
and His Son, who is Word and Wisdom, are 
contemplated (c. Cels. vii. 39). 

A new period opens with the development of 
monachism in the 4th century. Thousands fled 
from the world, not merely to avoid temptation, 
but in order to attain perfect purity of mind and 
body and, in particular, purity of prayer, the 
prayer without images, which is so often mentioned 
in the Lives and apophthegmata of the Fathers. 
Retirement was necessary for contemplation (Basil, 
Jirg.fus. Tr. 5f.), and contemplation was the one 
thing necessary for the monk (Ca-ssian, CoU. i. 8, 
X. 7 ; Basil [?], Const, mon. 1). The founder and 
model of Egyptian monachism, St. Antony, some- 
times remained all night in ecstasy (‘in excessu 
mentis ’) and complained when sunrise interrupted 
his prayer (Cassian, Coll. ix. 31) : 

‘And he also delivered this celestial and more than human 
judgment as to the end of prajer ; “That pra>er is not yerfect 
in which the monk understands himself or his own praver”' 
{ib.). 

This famous sentence applies in some measure 
to all mystical prayer, even its inchoate degrees. 
St. Athanasius tells us practically nothing of 
St. Antony’s contemplation, but dwells upon the 
attacks made on the saint by devils (these re- 
mind us of many later instances, including the 
Curd d’Ars), and diabolical appearances in every 
form. Antony’s power over demons is paralleled 
by many subsequent saints — e.g., St. Benedict and 
St. Ignatius. 

The Conferences of Abbot Isaac on prayer, re- 
ported by Cassian (t c. 435), have had enormous 
influence. He teaches that monastic life tends to 
uninterrupted prayer and purity of thought {Coll. 
ix. 2). Prayer is multiform, and its kind depends 
on the degree of purity attained, as well as upon 
accident and industry, so that it is not uniform 
(ix. 8). Out of any form of prayer most fervent 
and fiery prayers may surge up, so that the soul, 
after the manner of an incomprehensible and de- 
vouring flame, flies forth beyond all things, and 
pours out unspeakable prayers, which the Holy 
Ghost supplies, so that not only the mouth cannot 
speak them all, but the mind cannot recall them 
afterwards (ix. 15). This fiery prayer, known to 
few, and ineffable, transcends all tiunian sense, and 
is described by no sound of voice or movement of 
tongue ; but the mind is illumined by a celestial 
light (ix. 26). Tears are a grace, but not when 
they are forced (ix. 28-30). The means of attain- 
ing to continual prayer, so far as this is possible, 
is ny short but fervent prayer. The most useful 
maculation is ‘ Deus, in aajutorium meum intende ; 
Domine, ad adjuvandum me festina’ (x. 9f.). It 
is wrong to have any imaginary form of God before 
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the eyes; this was the error of the Anthrow- 
morphites (x, 5). Our Lord has taught us by His 
example to retire from the noise and confusion of 
the world, in order that, while we dwell in the 
body, we may in some j^rt prepare ourselves to 
recmve a certain similitude of that future blessed- 
ness which is promised to the saints (x. 6), to be 
united to the Father and the Son, as they are 
united to one another (x. 7). 

The first anchorite to dwell at Scete, the famous 
St. Macarius of Egypt (t 389), is the reputed author 
of some ^istles and homilies of extraordinary 
beauty, nom. viii. {PG xxxiv. 627 flf.) is a record 
of personal experience, and demands quotation : 

* A certain one enters to bend the knee, and his heart is filled 
with the divine working, and his soul exults with the Lord as 
with a bridegroom, according to the word of Bsaias the pro- 
phet, saying ; “ As the bridMfroom rejoiceth over the bride, so 
shall the Lord rejoice over thee ” ; and it comes to pass that, 
having been without leisure all the day, in this one hour he 
gives himself to prayer, and his inner man is rapt away into 
prayer, to the immeasurable depth of the other world. In much 
sweetness, so that his mind is afar, being aloft and carried 
thither away, so that at that time oblivion comes into the con- 
siderations of the understanding, because they have been filled 
up and taken captive unto diWne and heavenly things, to the 
infinite and incomprehensible, to things wonderful and that 
may not be expressM by human mouth ; so that in that hour 
he prays, and says : Would that my soul had gone forth 
together with the prayer 1 ” * 

Macarius describes how * grace ’ comes, sometimes 
as burning fire, sometimes more slowly ; this lamp 
is always alight, but, when it shines brighter, it is 
because it is set afiame by the inebriation of the 
love of God. He relates spiritual experiences— a 
cross of light within the soul ; the l^ing caught 
in ecstasy, and finding himself before the altar in 
the church and being given three loaves to eat ; a 
arment of light bestowed on him ; a light in the 
eart, opening out the way to a deeper and secret 
light, so that the whole man was bathed in the 
sweetness of contemplation, 

' 80 that no longer could he contain himaelf, but became as a 
fool and a barbarian to thui world through the exceeding love 
and sweetnesa by reason of the hidden mystery, so that the 
man at that time was made free and attained to the perfect 
measures, and was clearf * and free from sin ; but after this, 
grace withdrew, and the veil of the contrary power came 
across ; but vet it partially shines, and he stands one step 
below perfection.’ 

For there are twelve steps : * He who is rich in 
grace stands ever night and day on the summit, 
and is free and pure, for he is on high and captive ’ ; 
but, if he never descended one step, * he could not 
receive the ministry of the word, nor take care 
for himself or for the morrow, but could only sit in 
one corner uplifted and inebriated.’ It b there- 
fore impossible to remain long in the highest 
degree. In Horn. i. Meu^irius describes the life of 
the soul in God. As Origen had given ‘Christ 
and the soul * as one of the interpretations of the 
Spouse and the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles, 
so Macarius habitually speaks, just like a mediae- 
val mystic, of the heavenly Briaegroom. 

‘Such a soul, putting away th« shame of her face, and no 
longer mastered by the disgnuis of her thoughcs nor caused to 
commit adultery by the evil one, has communion with the 
heavenly Spouse, as being herself simple (oov^rporov) : for, 
wounded with His love, she languishes and faints (if I may 
dare to speak thus) for the beauteous spiritual and mystical 
commerce in the incorrupt union of communion in holiness. 
Blessed indeed and happy Is such a soul, which, conquered by 
spiritual love, has been worthily affianced to Ood the Word ’ 
(kp. ii. [PQ xxxiv. 416]). 

Palladius tells us that this great ascetic was said 
to live in a continual ecstasy (d3uiXeiTrwj i^UrT<ur 0 a 4 )j 
and to have more commerce with God than with 
earthly things {Hiit. Laua. xvii.). Thb b his 
advice on prayer: 

* It is not needful to speak much, but to stretch forfili the 
hands, and say : “Lord, as Thou wiliest, and as Thou knowest, 
have meroy." And if warfare should come : “O Lord, help.’’ 
And He knovreth what is Expedient, and hath mercy upon us.' 
On Macarius’s views see J. Stofiels, Die myatiache 
Theologie MakaritUt Bonn, 1908, and in Theol. 


QuartcUachri/t, xoii. [1910] 88, 243 ; and 0. Gore, 
in JThSt viii. [1906] 86. According to J. Stiglmair 
{Sachlkhea und aprachlichea hei Makariua wm 
Mgypten^ Feldkircn, 1912), the works attributed to 
Macarius are a conglomerate, in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish what is authentic from the 
additions by an editor (Constantinopolitan 7) of the 
6th or 6th century. 

St. Nilus, in the 4th cent., gave clear instruo- 
tions on pure prayer, without images {da Oratvme^ 
56 f.. 86. 117, 119 [PG Ixxix.]). 

Diadochus, bishop of Photioe in Epirus, wrote 
Ca^^ita centum de perfectione spiritucuit at a date 
which b unknown ; the work was known to Maxi- 
mus Confessor and to Photius (Latin version in 
PG Ixv. ; Greek version in a rare volume Philo- 
ealia^ Venice, 1782, and in a recent edition by 
J. E. Web-Liebersdorf, Leipzig, 1912). The love 
by which a soul adheres to Goa and loses all love 
of itself is called by Diadochus iw aUaSi^ei xapdlas 
(14, 16), and it cannot be exercised save when the 
conscience is pure (23). The soul’s natural ^r- 
ception, or ‘ accurate taste of the things which it 
judges’ (30), has been split in two by original sin 
(25, 29). But, besides the ordinary use of our 
reason, there exists another use, without this 
division : 

‘That which comes to the soul from the Holy Ghost is simple, 
and no man can know it, save those who willingly release thein- 
selvea from the pleasures of this life on account of the hope of 
what u» to come, and dry up the corporal appetite by temper- 
ance ’ (26). 

The joy with which the soul then rejoices, and 
which it can even communicate to the do^* b an 
unerring admonition of eternal life (25). This joy 
and consolation are carefully to be discerned from 
false or diabolical consolations (30 f . ). So there are 
two kinds of charity, a lower and a spiritual ; and 
tw’o kinds of humility (cf. The Cloud of Unknountigy 
below), of which the higher is the result of contem- 

S lation (96). Diadochus is aware of the sjiecial 
iHiculties of beginners (93), of the special graces 
which they receive (88), and of the aridities and 
seeming dereliction which ensue (69). A man 
should speak only when he has a moderate illu- 
mination ; for, when he has none, he b ignorant, 
‘and when he has much, it allows him not to 
sjieak. For then the soul, inebriated with the love 
of God, wishes to enjoy with silent voice the con- 
templation of the glory of the Lord ’ (8), Diado- 
chus speaks from personal experience (cf. 91). 
Rewrote for monks (62 f., 68). He teaches that 
the gift of ‘ theology ’ (cf. 72) or contemplation 
is ateve all other gifts of God for inflaming the 
soul with love (67). 

The Greek Fathers speak from tradition, and in 
rhetorical language, of leaving all creatures in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of God which is 
given to the pure in heart. A well-known passage 
of St. Gregoi^ of N vssa is unusually explicit and 
p^ractical. He develops the locua communia which 
Clement had long before borrowed from Philo, 
that God is to be seen only in the darkness, as by 
Moses ; so that, in order to rise to this knowledge, 
a man must put away all that enters through sense, 
that he mav climb the steep mount of ‘ tneolo^ ’ 
[de Vita moyaia^ myatica interpretatio [PG xliv. 
372-377]). 

Among the Latins St. Ambrose was apparently 
a mystic (cf. Epp. i. 29, in Pa US, senn. xi.). St. 
Augustine’s Confeaaiona are too much read to need 
more than mention. It is not rare for him to refer 
to mystical sight (‘ Lo, now we have rejoiced In 
some inward sweetness ; lo, in the su mmit of the 
mind [‘ acie mentis ’] we have been able tolfe some- 
thing that is unchangeable, in a momentary flash,’ 
on Ps 41, no. 10), and he constantly shows the 
effects, in the burning and ever-present longing 
for the heavenly corntry, which he manifests more 
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than any writer ; and the desire is joy : * for he 
who desires, though his tongue is silent, yet sings 
in his heart ’ (on Ps 88). ‘ St. Au^stine’s descrip- 
tion of the active and contemplative lives, typifi^ 
hy Peter and John (in Joann, tract, cxxiv. 5), and 
nis long discussion and classification of visions — 
corporal, spiritual (i.e. imaginary), and intellectual 
ide Genesi ad Hit. bk. xii. )— are classical. 

St. Benedict (t c. 643), whose Rule for religions 
life was to be almost universal in the West until 
the 13th cent., says but little about contemplative 
prayer {Frol, in R&^ulam^ fin., 62, etc.), ne in- 
sists upon the conditions for it— separation from 
the world, obedience, silence, and, above all, 
humility, which will lead the monk to perfect 
charity {Reg. 7). He continues the tradition that 
prayer should be brief and ‘ pure ’ (29). He would 
have sent an inquirer in the first place to Cassian 
and the Sayings of the Fathers (cf. 42, 73). 

The two writers within the Patristic period 
whose influence was greatest upon the Middle Ages 
are incontestably pseudo-Dionysius’and St. Gregory 
the Great, the rormer at the end of the 6th cent. , 
the latter at the end of the 6th. Dionysius is 
first quoted by Monophysites ; but he became an 
authority in hfast and West, and was long regarded 
as the chief of the Apostolic Fathers. His works 
form a system, of which the tiny treatise Of Mysti- 
cal Themogxi {PL cxxii. 1171) is the climax. He 
carries on the tradition of the Greek Fathers, and 
probably knew the passage of St. Gregory of Nys-sa 
referred to above ; out he is influenced mainly by 
the Neo-Platonist, Proclus, from whom he has 
been shown by J. Stiglrnair to borrow largely {Das 
Aufkoinmen der pseudo Dionysischen SchrifteUy 
und thr Eindringen in die christliche Littcratur 
bis zum Laterankonzil Feldkirch, 1895 ; also 
Bytantinisches Zeitschrift, vii. [1898]91, viii. [1899] 
263 ; Katholiky XC. ii. [1910] 55). He asserts the 
transcendence of God with extreme expressions, 
exaggerated from the Platonic r^s oinrlas : 

God is inrepoOsiOSt vxepdyaSos {Myst. Theol. 1), hxdyr^ap 
ixiKeiva, inrip Bcapxio-i' Kdi dyadapxicLP {Ep. 2). 
"i’his is the via eminentUe ad Deum, and is beyond 
the assertive theology {KaratpariK^ 6eo\oyla [Myst. 
Theol. 3]) which describes the Trinity. But a yet 
higher way is the via negationxs^ by which not 
only all that is sensible {ih. 4), but all intellectual 
notions {%b. 5), are denied of God. Elsewhere {tie 
Div. Noin. vii. 3) he enumerates in order the 
ways in which our intellect forms the idea of God : 
first, from the order of the universe, which came 
forth from Him, and contains likenesses of which 
He is the exemplar, then by abstraction and emin- 
ence {iv xdpTUP d(f><up4<Tn Kal vxcpoxv, i-^’ we ab- 
stract all the perfections of nature, and attribute 
them to God in a higher sense, because He is their 
Cause) : 

* Wherefore Qod it in all things, and a^rt from all things : 
and God is known by knowledge, and by ignorance, and there 
it intuition and oontideration and science of Him, and touch 
and perception and opinion and imagination and name, and all 
the rest, of Him ; ana He is neither conceived, nor spoken, nor 
named ; and He is none of the things that are, nor is He 
known in anvof them. And He is all in all things, and nothing 
in none ; and He is known to all through all things, and through 
none of them to none.' 

And yet all this is but reasoning up to a para- 
doxical but necessary ideal — it is philosophy, not 
mysticism — and Dionysius goes on ; 

^And there is, besides, that most divine knowledge of Ood, 
which takes place through i^rnorance, in the union which is 
abovs intfllig0no4, when the intellect, quitting all things that 
are, and then leaving itself also, is united to the super-lucent 
rays, being illuminated thence and therein by the unsearchable 
depth of j”'‘<<om.’ 

Thus the philosophical process of abstraction and 
negation which justifies the mystic in transcending 
reason is emphatically distinguished from the mys- 
tical operation of rising above the world and sell to 
God. The former resiDta in aA a^ptraot idea ; the 


latter carries the soul away above all intelligence 
into union. Clement of Amxandria had somewhat 
slurred over this difference, numerous later writers, 
medisBval as well as modem, have neglected it, and 
the dogmatic theologians eventually denied it. 
But the very existence of the mystic faculty de- 
pends upon this fundamental distinction. 

The mystical ascent is described by pseudo- 
Dionysius in a celebrated paradox, as the entry 
into the night which is brignter than light : 

* The super-unknown, the super-luminous and loftiest height, 
wherein toe simple and absolute and unchangeable mysteries 
are cloaked in the super-lucent darkness of hidden mystic 
silence, which super-shines most super-brightly in the blackest 
night, and, in the altogether intangible and unseen, super-fills 
the eyeless understandings with super-beautiful brightnesses ’ 
(Mpst. Theol. 1). 

This literal translation reproduces the neologisms 
of the original. The next sentence is the only 
one which gives practical advice, and it was cited 
throughout the Middle Ages as the locus classicus 
for the method of contemplation : 

'And thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the 
mystical contemplations, Uave behtna both thy senses and thy 
inteUectuaXXoperatxons^ and all things known by sense and intel- 
lect, and all things which are not and which are, and set thyself, 
as far as may he, to unite^thyself in unknowing with Him who 
is al>ove all bemg and knowledge, for by being purely free and 
absolute, out of self and of aJl things (rn eavrov Kai wdyruy 
eKaraottX thou shalt be led upito the ray oj the divine darknes*, 
stripped of all, and loosed from all.' 

Every mystic has recognized his own experience in 
this strikmg passage : the strange intuition, which 
is only imj^ed, not assisted, by the senses and 
the reason, which is utter darkness to the mind, 
yet floods it with incomprehensible knowledge. 
There is nothing new in the doctrine ; just below 
we encounter the familiar reference to Moses in the 
darkness of Sinai ; and the notion of God’s tran- 
scendence and immanence, extrava^ntly worded 
by Dionysius, can be found rhetorically polished 
in St. Basil’s Horn, x., de Fide, and ir^uently 
elsewhere. But the *ray of darkness’ is a fine 
expression, and so vivid a summary was of real 
service to clench tradition, pionysius, however, 
wa.s obliged further to elucidate his own paradox, 
and to explain {Ep. 1) that * ignorance’ and ‘dark- 
ness ’ are not to be understock ‘ privatively ’ (xard 
ar^pnaiy) but ‘ by excess ’ {inrepoxucQs), as darkness 
by excess of light {Ep. 6) : 

'Do tbou super-truly deny that the Light that ia, is not 
known to tboea who poness it Ignorance about Ood is truly 
knowledge [read : ywaiv Kara ^tov ayetMiia] . . . and 

if any one, seeing Ood, understands what he has seen, he has 
not seen God, but something of those things of His which 
exist and are known’ {Ep. 1>— another famous assertion, which 
has been precious to after ages. 

There are only a few lines of Dionysius which 
speak of mystical theology and its method {viz, 
ae Div. Notn. vii. 3, ^[yst. Theol. 1, and Epp. 1 
and 5). As to the prepaiation for it, especially the 
moral purification on which other >vriter8 insist, 
he has not a word, nor as to its degrees, variation.^, 
or difficulties. The writer himself is far more 
a speculative theologian and philosopher than a 
mystic. 

St. Gregory the Great (f 604) oflers a sharp 
contrast. In place of a short, scholastic state- 
ment, he sets ikfore us many beautiful and diffuse 
descriptions of his personal experience. These are 
to be found chiefly in the Morals on Job and the 
Commentary on Ezekiel ; those on Kings and 
Cantwles are less to be trusted, as they were made 
up from stenographic notes of lectures and were 
disowned by St. Gregory. As a theologian, the 
g^t pope sums ud the doctrine of tne Latin 
Fathers, especially ot. Augustine. Naturally he 
teaches that there are tw’o lives, the active and 
the contemplative, symbolized as usual by Martha 
and Mary, Rachel and Leah {Mor. vi. 61, in Ezech. 
II. ii. 9f.). The contemplative life is the higher; 
it may be dangerous for some {Mor. vi. 57), yet it 
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is possible even for those in the world and the 
marriage state (m Ezech. ii. v. 19 f.)* The active 
life may assist the contemplative, provided that 
tranquillity of mind is not too much impeded. 
Christ has given us an example of the union of 
the two lives {Mor. xxviii. 33, vi. 56), which is 
especially necessary for those who undertake the 
pastoral office {Reg. past. ii. 7, etc. ). The conditions 
for the contemplative life embrace not only tran- 
quillity and retirement, but severe self-discipline 
{Mor. vi. 69 f.) and great love {ib. vi. 68, etc.) of 
God and of the neighbour. The immediate pre- 
paration is given from tradition as well as ex- 
perience : 

‘ The soul must first have learnt to shut out from its eves all 
the phantasniata of earthl> and hea\ enly imayres, and to spurn 
and tread under foot whatever presents itself to the thought 
from sight, hearing, smell, bodily touch, or taste, so that it 
may seek Itself interiorly as it is without these sensations’ {in 
Eueh, II. V 9). After this * the first step is that the soul should 
collect itself together (“ut se ad se colligat”), the second, that 
it should look upon its own recollection (" ut videat qnalis sit 
collecta ”), the third, that it should rise above itself, and yield 
Itself up by effort to the contemplation of the invisible Creator' 
{\h ). The effort is ‘ a great striving of the mind, when it raises 
itself up to heavenly things, when it fixes its attention on the 
^iritual, when it tries to passoier all that is bodilv seen, when 
it narrows itself that it may be enlarged. And sometimes, 
indeed, it prevails, and soars above the opposing darkness of 
its blindness, so that it attains to somewhat of the unencom- 
passed Light (“incircumscriptum lumen”) by stealth and 
scantily : but for all that, to itself straightway beaten back it 
returns, and out of that Light into which panting it had passed, 
into the darkness of its blindness sighing it returns,’ and ‘by 
the ver> tasting, it faints away ’ (lA. ii. ii. 12). 

This ‘ periodicity ’ of contemplative prayer is 
constantly dwelt upon by St. Gregory : the soul is 
‘ beaten back ’ ana sinks down by the weight of 
her corruption {Mor. v. 27 f., viii. 50, x. 13, xxiv. 
12, etc.), and the brief space of the highest experi- 
ence is but the ‘ silence in heaven for half an hour ’ 
of Rev 8^ All this describes the mystical prayer 
which was later to be labelled ‘ active contempla- 
tion,* and is sought by the soul. But St. Gregory 
does not omit the ‘ passive ’ states, when the soul 
is caught away (‘rapta’) into God and inflamed, 
so that, although yott m the flesh, all carnal thought 
is subdued, though God is not seen ‘as He is’ 
{Mor. iv. 45). Often the mind of the just is so 
suspended in contemplating things on high that 
outwardly their face seems to have been struck 
with stupefaction ( ‘ obstupuisse ’ [Mor. xii. 35J) ; 
the mina is often caught in ecstasy (‘rapta,’ ‘in 
excessu suspenditur’ [ib. xxiv. 12]). The subse- 
quent effect of the divine vision upon the soul is 
noticed, not merely detachment and contempt of 
the world {Ep. i. 6, Mor. vii. 7), but the experience 
of being above it and that it is a passing show 
{Dial, praef. and ii. 32 : ‘ Animae videnti Deum 
angusta est omnis creatura ’), Self-knowledge and 
humility are the fruits of contemplation {Mor. 
XXXV. 3, in Ezech. i. viii. 11, 17, etc.). 

Though in contemplation the mind is expanded 
{Mor. V. 50, Dial. ii. 32) and the soul is filled with 
peace {Mor. v. 9) and with marvellous sweetness, 
and is afire with love {ib. v. 58, etc.), yet it is im- 
possible in this life to see God as He is — that is 
reserved for heaven. 

•The soul beholds fiomething beneath His brightness by 
which refre8he<l it ma\ progress ... it does not yet behold 
that which God is, but that which is under Him ’ {in Ezech. ii 
ii. 14X He IS seen * per aenigmatis speculum,' not ‘ per sfiecieni,' 

' for the darkness of our corrujition hides from us the incor- 
ruptible Light , and how far off it is, is shown, for that we can 
see it in some mea.sure, and yet the Light cannot be seen as it 
is. If the mind could not see it at all, it would not even see 
that it is afar off ; and if it oerceived it perfectly, it would 
not see it as though through darkness. Therefore, because it 
is not altogether seen, nor again altogether unseen, it is rightly 
said that it is “ seen from afar ” ’ {ib. xxxi. 101). ^ 

Many quotations from the Moralia and a few 
from the Horn, in Ezechielem are collected by 
Blosius in his Paychagogia, bk. iv. It is notice- 
able that in those great works St. Gregory never 
speaks of any accidental psycho-physicid enects of 


contemplation, although his DialoguzSt intended 
for popular reading, are full of miracles, prophecies, 
and visions. 

2 . The Middle Ages and Scholasticism.— We 

have seen that in tne Patristic period mystical 
theology was fully recoraized, and that the methcG 
of approaching it by abstraction was traditional. 
For the succeeding period there are materials to br. 
found in the Lives of the saints, which are ex- 
tremely numerous throughout the Middle Ages, 
and are usually the work of contemporaries. 
Special mention nas to be made of St. John Clima- 
CHS (t 605-606) ; also of St. Maximus Confessor 
of Constantinople (t 662), an ascetic 'writer as well 
a.s an acute theologian, who wrote some comments 
on pseudo-Dionysius. It was doubtless through 
his influence at Rome that the Areopagite wa.s 
quoted by the Lateran Council of 649. Tlie abbot 
Thalassius, a correspondent of St. Maximus, has 
left .some notes on mysticism. These three Greek 
writers agree in insisting that all images and 
imagination are to be put away in prayer 
(Climacus, Ladder of Per}., degree xxviii. 45; 
Maximus, Cent. v. 69 ; Thalassius, Cent. ii. 26). 
Among the Latins may be noted Rabanus Maurus 
(t 856), especially in his de Puritatc Cordis, John 
Scotus Engena (9th cent.), who translated pseudo- 
Dionysius into Latin, St. Peter Damian (t 1072), 
and Hugh of St. Victor (t 1141). 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux (t 1163) had a great 
influence on the history of mysticism. A well- 
read and acute theologian as well as a man of 
genius, his mystical experiences are important 
records. Note his description of the ‘ third 
chain tier of the Spouse,’ the perfect peace of the 
soul {Serm. in Cant, xxiii. 15), and that of the 
visitations and absences of the Spouse : 

* I conft*8« that the Word has come to me (I speak as a fool), 
and that many a time And though He has often entered into 
me, I have not perceived when lie came in. I ha\e felt Him 
to be there, I remember His presence, soiiietiiues I have had 
pre.science of His advent, but ills entrance I could never feel, 
nor e\en His departure ’ {%b Ixxiv 5 ; cf. xxxii. 2). 

Here is a remarkable comment on 'murenulas 
aureas et vermiculatas argento’ {ib. xli. 3) : 

‘This means, I think, nothing else than to weaoe certain 
spiritual likenesses, and in these to bring the meanings of 
Divine Wisdom into the sight of the mind which is contemplat- 
ing, in order that it may perceive, at least by a mirror and in a 
riddle, w’hat it cannot as yet look upon face to face. What I 
speak of are things divine, and wholly unknown but to those 
who have experienced them, how, that is, in this mortal body, 
while yet the state of faith endures and the substance of the 
clear Light is not vet made manifest, the contemplation of pure 
tnith can yet anticipate its action in us, at least in part ; so 
that some, even among us, to whom this has been granted from 
alx)ve, can employ the Apostle’s words “ Now I know in part,” 
and again “ We know in part, and we prophesy in part.'^ For 
when something from God has momentarily and, as it were, 
with the swiftness of a flash of light, shed its ray upon the mind 
in ecstasy of spirit, immediately, whether for the tempering of 
this too great radiance, or for the sake of imparting it to oUCers, 
there present themselves certain imaginary likenesses of lower 
things, suited to the meanings which, have been infused from 
above, by means of which that most pure and bnlliant ray is in 
a manner shaded, and both becomes more bearable to the soul 
itself, and more capable of being communicated to whomsoever 
the latter wishes.’ 

This is perhaps the earliest account of the 
distinction between pure contemplation, in which 
reason as well as imagination remains in darkness, 
and nothing is understood by it, and revelation, in 
which the j^ure intellectual conceptions are made 
comprehensible by means of the imagery or words 
which the mind habitually employs. St. Bernard 
suggests that this translation into ‘ phantasmata ’ 
is the work of the angels. 

A contemporary of St. Bernard, Richard of St. 
Victor (t 1173), makes the same disti||ction be- 
tween contemplation ‘not by a mirror and in a 
riddle, but in simple truth, without any veil or 
shadow of figures,^ on the one hand, when the 
mind goes forth out of itself, and. on the other 
hand, the action which the mind draws in this 
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truth to itself, by much discussion and reasoning, 
and makes it comprehensible to itself, by drawing 
it down into the ordinary intelligence, by bringing 
reason to bear upon it, and adapting images to it 
{P^Mjamin major ^ iv. 11). Among other mystical 
writers of the period, Guigo the Carthusian and 
especially Gulieimus of St. Thierry, near Rheims, 
deserve notice. 

The 13th cent, saw a great wave of mysticism 
which passed over Europe, together with the rise of 
the mendicant orders ; it was followed immediately 
by the maturity of Scholasticism, the converse, 
though not the contradictory, of mystical theology. 
Many of the great theologians were also mystics, 
yet the great commentaries on the Sentences and 
the Summce of theology did not include mystical 
theology in their field. In the discussions of ‘ the 
two lives,’ which invariably form part of the course, 
contemplation is understood as the conclusion of 
rational discourse, not as intuitive experience. 
The Franciscan, St. Bonaventura ( t 1274), has been 
entitled ‘ the prince of mystical theologians ’ in a 
large sense, on account of his pious meditations on 
the Passion and his ascetical writings. He makes 
a few rare references to mysticism {e.g.^ de Triplici 
Vifif iii. 7). The following declaration is of first- 
rate importance : 

‘ I admit, howe\er, that the mind’s eye can be fixed on God 
in such w ifle that it looks at naught else ; j et it will not perceive 
nor see the vlory of the Light itself, but wull rather be raised 
up into the darkness , and to this knowledge it will be elevated 
by the remo\al of all things, as Dionisius 8a>8, and he calls this 
knowledge “ Uarned ignorance” For this knowledge it is, in 
which the affection is set on fire, as is well known to those who 
are accustomed to ecstasy (“ ad anagogicxM^ excessus ”). In my 
opinion, this manner of knowledge u to be soxiaht by erery 
tnan m this life. If God shall perform aught b€>ond this, it is 
a special privilege, not the common law' (Comm, in Sent ii. 
diet 23, art. 2, qu 3, concl ), 

Thus mystical experience is declared to belong to 
the lex communis, and not to be an exception, a 
privilege, a miracle. Another passage explicitly 
refuses to formulate any theory as to mystical 
knowledge : 

’ If you ask how this frepose to the reason, when the whole 
affection goes forth to God, as Dionysius describes] takes place, 
inquire of grace, not of learning, of desire, not of intelligence, 
of the groaning of prayer, not of the study of understanding ’ 
(Itinrranum, ad tin.). 

In the famous ^uscule de Adhasrendo Deo, 
ascribed to the Dominican Albertus Magnus 
(t 1280), the traditional method of prayer is 
lucidly set forth : internal recollection, the mind 
strippm naked of all phantasms and images, sim- 
plified and tranquilliz^ in God (ch. 5 ; of. his Para- 
disus animccy 33). 

St. Thomas Aquinas (t 1274), though an ecstatic, 
has left us no disquisition on mystical theology, 
and there are only a very few casual references to 
the subject in the whole of his voluminous works. 
It is just possible, however, to discover his view, 
which depends on his Aristotelian theory of cogni- 
tion. This theory teaches that, just as our senses 
perceive objects by means of an impression on the 
sense-organ (e.o., the image on the retina, cum- 
niunicated to the brain), which impression is not 
itself perceived but is the ‘ medium by which ’ we 
perceive the objects, so our intellect knows by 
means of impressions (species impressce) which are 
the ‘ medium by which ’ it knows ideas (m/ccp, verba 
mentis, species expresses). 

i. In man’s present state the only species impresses 
that he receives are conveyed to the mind through 
the senses ('nihil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu ’) ; they are but attribute.s of material objects 
' abstractwu ’ {i.e. considered apart) from the objects. 
Hence, bv means of these impressions, the mind 
(a) directly knows abstract qualities (quidditates) 
which exist individually in material objects, but 
it knows them, not as existing individually, but 
as potentially universal. Further, (5) our intrilect 


knows the individual things themselves indirectly 
by their qualities, and (c) it can arrive at some 
kind of knowledge of non-material things by reason- 
ing from its abstract ideas (Summa Thiol, i. Ixxxv. 
1). Thus it cannot know (iod directly, but can 
argue to His existence and His nature from crea- 
tures by abstraction and negation. But intellectual 
ideas tnus formed in the mind are not really under- 
stood by the mind unless it represents them by the 
imagination; it ‘turns to images’ (‘convertit se 
ad pliantasmata ’) so that it may behold the uni- 
versal in the particular, wherein alone it has real 
existence (ib. Ixxxiv. 7). 

St. Thomas points out that ‘ <*ach man can experience thin in 
himself, that when he tries to understand something, he forma 
for himself some phantobinata (imaginations) after the manner 
of examples, in which he can inspect, os it were, what he wishes 
to understand ; and hence it is that likewise when we wish to 
make someone understand something, we set examples before 
him, out of which he can form phantasrnata for himself in order 
to understand ’ 

We can represent to ourselves spiritual truths and 
spiritual substances (God and angels and souls) 
only by images, which we know to be inadequate, 
but yet in which we behold something more than 
the phantasma : 

‘ Intellectualui cognitio non sistit in phantasmatibus, sed kn 
eis contemplatur puritatem intelligihilis veritatis ’ (.Summa, n 
ii. qu. clxxx. art. 6 ad 2, acoxirding to the best text). 

ii. But a disembodied soul or an angel is an in- 
telligence indejiendent of a bodily organ ; hence it 
understands spiritual things as they are, without 
‘turning to pliantasmata.’ As it cannot get im- 
pressions by the bodily senses, since it has none. 
Its impressions (species impresses) must be ‘ infused * 
in some way, natural to it, but unknown to us ; 
these species will not be abstractions from matter, 
but purely non-material ; they will not be multiple 
and complex representations (a.s ours are) of objects 
which are unities, but one and total. Such pure 
intellects, instead of knowing the universal in the 
particular, know the particular in the universal in 
one glance ; they do not argue from fact to fact, 
from premiss to conclusion, but in one act know 
the conclusion and the premisses in it. Thus the 
angelic cognition resembles the intuitive perceptions 
of sense rather than the analytic and synthetic 
process of reason. Its knowledge is direct, imme- 
diate, intuitive, in comparison with the abstract- 
ing and reasoning of a mind which is in partial 
dependence on the brain ; but still it is mediate, 
indirect, in so far as an ‘ impres.rion ’ is needed as 
the ‘ medium by which ’ it knows. It is possible 
in this angelic manner to know God intuitively 
instead of by reasoning, but imjiossible to know 
Him ‘ as He is ’ ; for an impression in a finite mind 
must be finite, and cannot adequately represent 
the infinite ; and, however much the species 
representing God be increased in clarity and splen- 
dour, they must infinitely fall short of His ineffable 
glory. 

iii. But angels and men have as their reward the 
* beatific vision ’ of God ‘ as He is,’ in which God is 
seen by means of Himself, He Himself being united 
immediately to the human intellect as species im- 
pressa, so that He is both the thing seen and the 
‘ means by which ’ it is seen — this divine impression 
is called the lumen glorias. Thus the blessed par- 
ticipate in their measure in the act in which God 
knows Himself without medium, and are united 
to Him as Act (God is actus purus) in so far ’as 
may be, without losing their own individuality, 
which retains all its former powers and activities ; 
they are transformed into God without ceasing to 
be thdmselves. They see God wholly, yet in vary- 
ing degrees ; as He is, but not completely, ‘ totum 
non totaliter, dare non comprehensive.’ 

As this is the end for which man is made, and 
his reward, it is not given to man in his state of 
probation. 
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St. Thomas has, however, incautiously followed St. Aumstine, 
de Otn, ad litt. xii., in admitting that the beatific viMon was 
granted to Moses and St. Paul, when rapt out of their corporal 
senses ; he did not notice that St. Augustine distinguishes the 
beatific vision from intellectual visions only in degree, not in 
kind, so that he is not to be followed here. Dominican theo- 
logians have rigidly followed St. Thomas ; some Benedictines 
have added St. Benedict to Moses and St. Paul ; some Oar- 
inelites have added Elias the prophet ; the Jesuit theologians 
have wisely agreed with Albertus, Alexander of Hales, and 
Bonaventura in denying that the lumen glorice has ever been 
given in this life except to Christ, though some of them have 
suggested that such a rapture may have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

It follows from St. Thomas’s epistemology that 
man’s intellect in this life is not radically incapable 
of receiving pure intellectual species such as it will 
con-naturfidly receive after death. If it should 
receive any, however, it Avill not understand them 
in the ordinary way, except ‘ convertendo se ad 
phantasmata’ — by forming examples of them in 
the imagination, and translating them thus into 
images and human words. Hence St. Thomas’s 
theory of prophecy and visions {Summa, II. ii. qu. 
clxxi. ; Queest. de Veritate^ xii.): God can com- 
municate truth to man in three ways : (a) by 
‘ corporal vision ’ of something real, together witii 
an intellectual ‘ light ’ to judge of it ; (6) by an 
‘ imaginary vision," which is the proper medium of 
prophecy (in this vision images are either produced 
or re-arranged in the imagination), togetner with 
intellectual light to judge its meaning — these are 
usually to the eye (‘ visions ’ proper) or to the ear 
(* locations *) ; they are difficult to distinguish from 
the images which a lively imagination forms for 
itself, they may be imitated by the devil, or they 
may be falsified by admixture from the man’s own 
activity ; (c) by an ‘ intellectual vision ’ of pure 
truth without any phantasmata : this is the angelic 
kind of knowledge by pure infused species, the 
same as that given after death, and it is not in 
itself liable to error (so St. Thomas, with all theo- 
logians, after St. Augustine). In order, however, 
that the prophet may understand and communicate 
the truth wnich he has received, he must needs 
‘ turn to phantasmata ’ : 

* Ita dare veritatis cog^itio infunditur ut . . . ex veritate iam 
perspecta, ipse sibi iinaj^ines foriiiare possit, quibus utatur 
propter naturam noeCri intelleotus’ (df Ver. xii. 12 corp.); 
‘eecundum intelligentia arbiLnura in imaginativa congrue 
fomiantur imagines ’ (ib. ad 2). 

These images and words can express pure truth 
only in an madequate and symbolic way ; they are 
therefore a grievous source of error, except in so 
far as * intellectual l^ht ’ guides the prophet to 
translate suitably. H the images are infused 
together with the truths themselves, then an 
imaginary vision accompanies the intellectual 
vision, and we are face to face with the phenomena 
so vividly described by St. Bernard. Intellectual 
vision is higher than prophecy (i6. xii. 7 and 
Summa^ li. li. qu. clxxiv. 3) ; m it the absolute 
simplicity of the divine light is, as it were, * con- 
tracted and specificated ’ by conjunction with the 
angelic light, which is less simple and universal, 
and more adapted to our nature. To fall back 
into imaginations is a weakness, due to defect of 
intellectual light. 

St. Thomas teaches, with all earlier and later 
theologians, that Adam in the state of innocence 
could see God after this angelic fasliion by pure 
species, as the ^gels do by nature {de Ver, xviii. 
1 ad 12), ‘per intelligibiles etfectus’ {Sumraa^ i. 
xciv. 1), though his mind worked as ours does by 
‘ turning to j^antasmata ’ ; only his imagination 
was the servant of his intellect, whereas ours is 
frequently its master. He could therefoi^e ‘con- 
sider ’ intellectual truths and God Himself by using 
his imagination to subserve his intellect, without 
fear of its leading him into error. 

In all this St. Thomas is elaborating an older 
theory, which we have seen described by St. 


Bernard and Richard of St. Victor as regards the 
contemplative state. We should anticipate that 
St. Thomas also must regard mystical theology as 
the angelic consciousness coi^municated to man, 
and we might confidently argue to this from ^he 
fact that ‘ intellectual visions ’ are not peculiar to 
prophecy, hut are understood by all mediecyal 
writers to be common in the saints. But, as a 
fact, St. Thomas incidentally confirms our antici- 
pations by a clear statement. 

He aasertB that Adam’s knowledge was * oontemplation,’ and 
that * in contemplation God is seen by a medium which is the 
lumen sajnsntus, which elevates the mind to perceive the 
divine, but not so that the divine essence is immediately seen ; 
and thus by grace He is seen by him who contemplates after the 
state of sin, tnough mors perfectly in ths state of innocence' (de 
Ver. xviii. 1 ad 4> 

Therefore contemplation restores to man by grace 
some measure of that angelic knowledge which 
Adam had of God before the Fall. Adam’s in- 
fused knowledge was ‘ from the irradiation of the 
Divine wisdom * (id. xviii. 2), and we receive the 
same by the ‘gifts of the Holy Ghost’ (these are 
infused at baptism) of wisdom and of understand- 
ing, which cause in us ‘a certain affinity to the 
divine* (in S Sent. dist. 36, qu. 2, art. 1, sol. 1), 
and this ‘leads us to a kind of deiform and in 
some wise explicit "contemplation of the articles 
which faith holds in human fashion as it were 
under a veil’ (tfi.). 

* Hence faith, which causes us to hold the spiritual veiled, a» 
it were, “ by a mirror and in a riddle,” perfects the mind in a 
human way, and therefoie it is a virtue. But if the mind is so 
far uplifted by supernatural light, that it is Introduced to behold 
the spiritual things themselves, this is above human measure ; 
and this is done by the gift of understanding ’ (tb. art. 2, sol. 1). 
St. Thomas seems to have been conscious of possess- 
ing something of this gift which is above faith, 
when in his dying act of faith in the Real Presence 
he declared : 

‘ If there be in this world any knowledge of this sacrament 
that is 8trong(>r than faith, I wish now to use it, to affirm that 1 
truly believe,' etc. 

In his Comm, on 1 Tim. vi. he savs that it is 
impossible to ‘ comprehend ’ God ; but to touch 
Him (attingere)t though impossible by nature, is 
to he our aim, in this Ufe by grace, in the next by 
glory. This experience of God is a ‘ nobler faith,’ 
though the virtue has a stricter right to the name 
(de Ver. xii, 12, corp.). 

But St. Thomas nowhere treats the question 
which he thus incidentally answers. We can 
simplv conclude that he is in harmony with tradi- 
tion, out that he does not regard mystical experi- 
ence as real knowledge until it is translated into 
nhantasmata, nor as a part of dogmatic science. 
We are not to he surprised that in his disquisitions 
on the active and contemplative lives (in 3 Sent. 
dist. 35, qu. 1, and Summa, II. ii. qu. clxxx.) he 
describes contemplation ‘humano modo,’ as the 
brief rest of the mind upon the great verities at 
which it has arrived by argument and investiga- 
tion, avoiding any mention of mystical prayer. 
He means by the contemplative life the life of 
study and passion for truth, as opTOsed to the life 
which uses the body to do external works. In the 
Order of Preachers, to which he belonged, he 
thinks the perfect admixture of the two is to he 
found in the combination of study with preaching. 
He did not simplv distinguish the two lives as 
that of prayer and that of works of charity. The 
theory just exposed as latent in St. Thomas has 
not been discovered by most of his followers and 
commentators, hut it is discernible in his prede- 
cessors. What is more, it justifies and explains 
the practical advice which we have^aced from 
early times up to St. Thomas’s own master, 
Albertus, that in prayer images and phantasmata 
shoidd be put aside, and then the intellect can 
receive pure spii^tual species, though secretly and 
obscurely, while its ordinary use remains in ahey- 
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ance. This lofty aneelio knowledge is utter ignor- 
ance (until it is perhaps symbolically and tenta- 
tively translated) tcy the intellect itself, but it 
inflames the will with intense love and desire. 
Thc^soul loves and desires without understanding ; 
it longs for and partially enjoys it knows not 
wh^t. This is the * ray of darkness ’ of Dionysius, 
the wisdom which is ignorance, the ‘cloud of 
unknowing,’ the obscure night of the spirit, the 
anagogical way to the unseen and incommunicable. 

Are we to brush aside this theory as founded 
upon an obsolete epistemology? Let us note, at 
any rate, (1) that our employment of phantasmata 
in order to understand is simply a fact of experi- 
ence; (2) that the distinction Mtween the lower 
and the higher powers of the soul, though neglected 
or denied by many moderns, is more vividly ex- 
perienced even in quite inchoate mystical states 
than it ever is by our ordinary consciousness, and 
ought to be accepted as one of the facts to be 
explained rather than as a theory to account for 
the phenomena ; (3) that the possibility of cognition 
by purely intellectual species, while it may seem a 
somewhat wild hypothesis of Scholasticism and, 
from the philosophic point of view, nothing more, 
is in reality less a traoition from Patristic days or 
a deduction from a ready-made theory of cognition 
than an explanation of real mystical experience. 
It seems extremely probable that the origin of 
the theory was not so much the attribution of a 
supposed angelical faculty to contemplatives as 
the ascription of mystical intelligence to the angelic 
nature. 

It would seem that theologians, themselves 
mystics, evolved the idea of spiritual intelligence 
from their own experience, and attributed it in a 
yet higher and purer form to the spiritual sub- 
stances with which they seemed to be in com- 
munion as well as to read of in Holy Scripture. 
We may safely take the large lines of the Schol- 
astic theory as a working hypothesis : that the 
human mind in its natural aiul ordinary operation 
is cognizant of spiritual things only indirectly, 
by abstraction from sensible images, and then by 
the way of ‘eminence’ and of negation, whereas 
mystical knowledge is a ditt’erent operation of the 
same faculty, whereby it knows spiritual things 
directly by means of purely non-material imjires- 
sions received from them in some unknown manner. 

Post-Scholastic mystics. — This hypothesis 
will suggest an explanation of the phenomenon of 
visions so common at all periods, hut particularly 
remarkable in the case of the ‘revelations’ pub- 
lislied by many female saints of the Middle Ages. 
Many of these were mystics of a high order, out 
mystics whose impressions are easily and regularly 
translated into imagery. The revelations of St. 
Catherine of Siena {t 1380) become profound in- 
structions on the spiritual life ; tnose of St. 
Catherine of Genoa (t 1510) contain dogmatic 
theology of extraordinary beauty and value. St. 
Gertrude impresses us with the vastness of her 
theological horizon, in spite of the pictorial nature 
of her conceptions, like those of the two Mechtildes 
(St. Mechtilde of Hackeborn [t 1298]; Mechtilde 
of Magdeburg, whose visions were written in old 
German [f 1280 or 1285]), but these are narrower 
and more ‘devotional.’ St. Bridget of Sweden 
(t 1373) heads the long list of ecstatics who receive 
‘ revelations ’ about the details of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion (the most read of these is perhaps Catherine 
Emmerich [f 1824]) ; the accounts given by these 
various seerti' lire impossible to reconcile with each 
other. St. Hildegarde (t 1179) and St. Elizabeth 
of Schdnau (t c. 1165) were prophetesses, who at- 
tributed to a divine source much curious informa- 
tion which they published. The wwtings of Angela 
of Foligno (t 1399), Juliana of Nortvich (living 
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1412), and many others are interesting and edify- 
ing documents. It would seem that the value of 
all these revelations varies according to the intel- 
lectual power of the recipient of the mystical light, 
and her power of ‘ translating ’ what she has ex- 
perienced, as well as according to the amount of 
light received. Delusions are always exceedingly 
common in such cases, even in real mystics of holy 
life, and may occur in the case of saints who have 
insisted that all their words came from God (see 
Poulain, Grdees d'oraison^ ch. xxi.). When the 
Church ‘approves’ the published revelations of a 
holy person, this only means that they contain 
notning contrary to the Faith, and may be read 
without harm. It is not necessary to regard 
revelations as mere imagination (though, of course, 
they often are no more than this), with no spiritual 
light behind them, simply because they are mis- 
taken or even absurd ; tiiey are sometimes mingled 
imagination and badly-interpreted light. 

The English ^roup of mediaeval mystics has been 
neglected until recently; Margerie Kempe (c. 
1290?); then the hermit Kichard Kolle of Hainpole 
(t 1349), whose writings, both in English aiiu in 
Latin (the latter translated by Richard Misyn), 
have a peculiar charm. The form of his mystical 
eimeriences is less picture than music and song. 
Walter Hilton (f 1396), a Carthusian, was much 
influenced by Rolle ; his best known work is The 
Srale of Perfection ; his other works have never 
been pnbli.shed. At the end of the 14th cent, an 
unknown mystic published some wonderful tracts, 
of which the cldef is The Cloud of Unknowing^ a 
marvellously clear and practical little treatise, an 
admirable guide for contemplative prayer. It 
seems to sum up the doctrines of St. John of the 
Cross two hundred years beforehand. 

In Germany Master Eckhart of Cologne (t 1327), 
a Dominican, was suspected of Quietism, and, 
though he submitted to censure with all humility, 
some propositions attributed to him were proscribed 
by Jonn XXII. in 1329. False mysticism, such as 
tfiat of the Beghards (condemned at Vienne, 1312), 
was rejected by his followers, the great Dominicans 
Henry Suso (t 1366), a mystic of poetical tempera- 
ment and extraordinary austerity, and J. Tauler 
(t 1361), the great preacher, whose instructions are 
still of great practical value. The TJuologia Ger- 
manica appeared about 1360 ; the Neun Felsen of 
Kulman Merswin of Strasshurg was long ascribed 
to Suso (see also F. Pfeifler, Deutsche Mystiker des 
XIVten Jahrh.^ Leipzig, 1846) ; the Flemish Kuys- 
broeck (t 1381) was a follower of Tauler ; his writ- 
ings rank high as personal documents, and are on 
fire with love, though somewhat lacking in logical 
sequence. They were much used by the b>anciscan 
Henry Herp or Harphius (f 1478) in his Theologia 
Mystica. From the congregations founded by 
Ruysbroeck at Grbnendaal came the famous 
Thomas h Kempis. 

The chancellor of Paris University, Jean Gerson 
(t 1429), in his Mystica Theologia, places the 
mystic faculty in the ‘ synderesis ’ (or habit of first 
principles of action), which he calls the ‘apex 
mentis.’ There are passages on mysticism among 
the curious and somewhat paradoxical treatises 
of the pious Cardinal Nicholas of Cnsa (f 1464). 
The Benedictine Blosius (Louis de Blois, f 1665) 
wrote admirable ascetical works for cloistered 
religious. He continues the tradition that the 
practice of continual aspirations is the best means 
of attaining pure prayer and ‘ union with God 
without *any medium.’ His Instructio Sniritualis, 
composed for his own use, is one of the best books 
of direction for contemplatives. 

4. The Discalced Carmelites.— The great saints 
of the 16th cent, were largely engaged in reforming 
the Church ; but in tlie tranquillity of Spain arose 
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the two greatest of writers on tnystioism, the Car- 
melites 8t. Theresa of JeAus (t 1582) and St. John 
of the Cross (f 1591). The incomparable charin of 
St. Theresa’s personality and her robust common 
sense have given immense popularity to her writ- 
ings, which are the most complete and vivid 
descriptions ever penned of the successive pheno- 
mena of the inner experiences of a saint. Their 
value 48 testimony can hardly be exaggerated. 
They contain muon excellent counsel and many 
new and necessary distinctions. St. Theresa, how- 
ever, differs greatly from other mystics in her 
estimates of the various facts, and she is the 
starting-point of a new tradition. In her earliest 
work she distinguishes the degrees of prayer ac- 
cording to their |)8ychological effects : the first is 
meditation, in which all the powers of the soul act 
naturally and freely ; they work hard with small 
result (Zf/e, ohs. 11-13); the second includes ' re- 
collection’ and the ‘prayer of quiet,’ wherein 
the will is united to God, while the Imagination 
and intellect remain free to help or hinder this 
delightful union (14-16) ; in the tnird degree these 
powers are also drawn into union, without either 
oeing lost or yet able to tell how they work ; this 
causes an inelbriation, a glorious folly, and leaves 
behind it greater effects than quietude (16-17); 
the fourth state is a complete union of all the 
powers, so that it is impossible to speak or read ; 
this lasts a bare half-hour, but may lessen and re- 
turn so as to occupy hours ; but the utmost point 
of transformation in God lasts only an instant. 
When the effects extend even to the body, insensi- 
bility, ecstasy, rapture, or flight of the spirit is 
produced, ana even levitation (18-20). She speaks 
further of locutions (25), of intellectual and imagin- 
ary visions (27-29), of appearances of Satan (31), hell 
(32), and saints (33) ; sue tells of the great value of 
seeing the humanity of Christ (37), of the gift of 
miracles (39). She concludes with more purely 
mystical visions of ‘ the truth itself,* and how all 
things are in God (40). The concluding chapters 
of the Lif$ are later than the rest ; but her last 
work, The Spiritual Castle^ is more important 
still, having l^en composed aUer she had long been 
in the highest states which she had not yet attained 
when she wrote her Life. In this final work she 
places ‘ recollection ’ and ‘ quiet ’ in the fourth 
‘ mansion ’ of the soul, ‘ union ^ in the fifth, complete 
union and ecstasies in the sixth, together with the 
vision of the humanity of Christ, the wounds of 
love, the pains of longing, etc. The seventh 
mansion is spiritual marnage, an anticipated 
heaven, in which the soul begins to understand the 
graces which it has received, and is continually 
conscious of the presence of the three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

Now, though St. Theresa intends those degrees 
to represent stages of perfection, yet the main dis- 
tinction between the four original degrees is psy- 
choloppcal, not really according to the quantity of 
mystical light, but to the perceived effect of that 
light on the soul and body. Those degrees are 
roughly equivalent to the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixtfi mansions. When the saint herself reached 
the seventh mansion, she discovered to her surprise 
that the psychological effects, which had reached 
their culmination in ecstasy, ceased or diminished 
(she had occasional raptures later on), and that 
she could experience even higher communications 
than before without any suspension of the bodily 
iaoulties; nay more, that the peace of ‘nuiet’ or 
‘ union * was no lon^r needed, for she could be 
conscious of the mystical Light, and of the Trinity, 
while giving her mind fully to necessary occupa- 
tions. This should not have astonished tier direc- 
tors, for the beatific vision itself will not impede 
the tnt^eetnal, sensible, or cortMOral powers of 


man in heaven, and St. Thomas teaches that intel- 
lectual visions do not of themselves impede the use 
of the senses {de Ver. xii. 9 ad 4 ; Summat il. ii. qu. 
olxxiii. art. 3), although ‘ the more the mind is 
abstracted from the b<my, the more it reoeiveiKthe 
influence of spiritual suostances ’ (in 4 Sent. dist. 
50, qu. i. art. 1), according to the traditional 
doctrine ; so that naturally St. Theresa herself 
found in the seventh state that her mystical con- 
sciousness, though permanent, was more vivid in 
the time of prayer, when distracting occupations 
were set aside. 

Thus the smooth ascent of the original four 
degrees is roughly broken in The Spiritual Castle 
by the addition of the seventh, which reverses the 
process. St. Theresa’s classification has been 
followed by most subsequent writers, and of late 
years it has been adopted by Poulain. His view 
iB that mystical states are accompanied by a 
‘ ligature ’ or tying up of the powers, which in the 
lower degrees (recollection, quiet) has only a partial 
and slight effect upon the intellect and imagina- 
tion, but in ‘ full union ’ prevents all the powers 
from working in their natural way, and, finally, 
in ecstasy affects even the body. This ligature, 
after having produced its full effect in such 
ecstasies, disappears in the seventh mansion, or 
‘transforming union,’ which is characterised by 
the appearance of a kind of double consciousness. 
This sudden reversal of the sequence seems to set 
us in front of an insoluble problem. Poulain is 
dissatisfied with the idea that his ligature is the 
natural result of attention to spiritual things, and 
that even ecstasy is but the natural effect of extra- 
ordinary mental concentration. He inclines to 
see in the ligature a sealing up by God of the 
doors of consciousness, in order that the soul may 
not be distracted from the heavenly vision. But 
then, why does it cease in the highest degree ? 

The simplest reply is to deny that St. Theresa’s 
important and excellent analysis necessarily corre- 
sponds to an ascending scale of mystical elevation 
or of moral sanctity. It does not seem to he paral- 
leled in the experience of most of the great mystics, 
and it is well known that the details of St. 
Theresa’s ‘ mansions ’ are almost wholly from her 
own history, and cannot be verified in other saints. 
It is easy enough to obtain testimonies from 
ersons who frequently experience the lower 
egrees of prayer that the phenomena of ‘ ligature ’ 
correspond exactly to the familiar experience that, 
while one is listening to the conversation of one 
person, one can hear, without understanding, what 
another person says. In such prayer the Intellect, 
being engaged upon pure intellectual knowledge in 
an inchoate manner, feels blank and inactive ; the 
will is drawn to God, without sensible fervour; 
the imagination may run wild, because the will 
prefers leave it alone rather than detach itself 
irom the act of loving, in order to control its 
vagaries. But in those j^rsone to Whom ‘ transla- 
tion’ into sensible impressions is easy, or when 
the communications are somewhat objured by 
images and less ‘pure’ (as St. John of the Cross 
has It), the imagination also is occupied with holy 
things, and the lower appetite is filled with peace 
and joy ; thus we have the prayer of quiet or of 
union. As to the effect on the body, St. John of 
the Cross teaches that ecstasy and sudden rapture 
are due to bodily weakness: as the man grows 
more spiritual by the effect of the kitellectual 
lights hits soul and body are splritui^Sed, §o as to 
become a fitter vehicle to endure the 'higher kinds 
of union without any * ligature’ or bodily ecstasy. 
Psychologically it is probable that Kibot is r^nt 
in holding that ‘ attention ’ is not the intenidnca- 
tion of one fertility, but the detaching of the 
others; abSenee oi mind is a mark <» oonoen* 
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tration; and intanse involuntary concentration 
on the most absorbing and delightful vision is 
commonly held by theolojgians to be a sufficient 
explanation of most tcstasies, which are commoner 
in women than in men, and are more frequent in 
penons of feeble intellect like St. Joseph of Cuper- 
tino than in the strong-minded like St. Francis de 
Sdles or St. Vincent de Paul. All this tends to 
show that it is safest to regard St. Theresa’s origi- 
nal four degrees as psychological varieties which 
are not always successive stages nor always signs 
of definite degrees of perfection. 

Some of the many confusions and apparent con- 
tradictions in St. Theresa’s writing may be ex- 
plained by her having subordinated her own views 
to the dicta of some of her confessors. For 
example, she herself suffered grievously for about 
eighteen years from inability to meditate ; yet in 
her latest work {The Interior Castle, or the Man~ 
siona, 6th mansion, ch. vii. ) she declares that it is 
a delusion when people think that they cannot 
meditate, however sublime their prayer may be, 
and in her Way of Perfection she describes medi- 
tation as quite easy ; yet in the same chapter of 
the 6th * mansion, her experience and common 
sense induce her to correct this astonishing doc- 
trine, and she adds : 

‘ Souls led in supernstural ways, and raiisd to perfect con- 
templation, are right in declaring that they cannot practise 
this Annd of meditation ; as I said, I do not know why, but as a 
rule they are unable to do so. Yet they would he wrong in 
saying that they cannot dwell on these mysteries, nor fre- 
quently think about them, especially when these events are 
being celebrated by the Catholic Church.’ 

This is, of course, quite accurate, if we under- 
stand that, in the time of prayer ^ contemplatives 
are utterly unable to think about mysteries with- 
out detaching themselves at least partially from 
the prayer, miereas out of prayer they can think 
about the mysteries of religion even more easily 
and more fruitfully than can the ordinary Christ- 
ian. But St. Theresa does not make this distinc- 
tion. She is even less convincing when she thinks 
that contemplatives cannot raeditete * because they 
see the mysteries of Jesus Christ with a simple 
gaxe.* She herself had so many inbelleotual and 
imaginary visions of definite facts or mysteries 
that she does not appear to realize that others 
receive only a pure intellectual light, without 
differentiation or definition. No one would gather 
from her writings that the mystic in general aims 
simply at union with God, above afl sense and 
imagination and feeling. She belongs reaily to 
the same category as the great St. Gertrude or St. 
Bridget, not to that of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, 
and St. John of the Cross. Her matter-of-fact 
Spanish character desired definite knowledge, and 
she astounds us by the statement : 

‘ When imarinary visione are divine, they teem in a manner 
more profitable for us than others, as being more suited to our 
nature — with the exception ol the visions sent by our Lord in 
the seventh mansion, which far surpass all others ’ (Sth mansion, 
oh. ix.X 

St. John of the Cross, a disciple of St. Theresa, 
refers his readers to her admirable descriptions of 
mystical phenomena^ but he will give none him- 
self ; and tie refuses to estimate prayer according 
to its effects upon soul and body, bringing peace, 
joy, terror, ana kmging to the one, and sharp pain, 
dislocation of the Iwnes, raising from the ground, 
insensibility, or apparent death to the other. He 
tes^ all 8u<ffi manifestations, on the contrary, by 
their inflnenoe on union with God ; none of these 
psychical and psycho-physical phenomena is a 
proximate means of union, and the same is true of 
every sort of vision, locution, etc. None of these 
things is to be desir^ or prayed for ; and, if they 
occur, they must not be attended to. It is not 
neoeasary even to decide whether ^visions and locn- 
tions are from God, from the imagination, or from 


the devil; they are merely to he set aside and 
never thought of ; by this means they can do no 
harm if they are not from God, while, if they are 
divine, they will produce their due effect without 
our attending to them. All our effort is to be to 
attain union with God, i,s. With His will. The 
* purer ’ the rays of infu^ contemplation, the less 
they are perceptible, and tiie less their effect on 
the imagination and the sensible affections. No 
one is to desire the joy of the ‘ prayer of quiet’ or 
the inebriation of the next degree, but merely the 
dry and pure contemplation, which produces joy 
and inebriation only in the highest part of Ihe 
soul. Aridity is not to be feared, for it is the 
thirst of the soul for God. St. John is drawn to 
treat of the ascetical side of the contemplative’s 
life in a manner which is disconcertingly austere 
in The Ascent of Mount Carmel, an unfinished 
work. But it should be recollected that the utter 
renunciation and self-abandonment which he 
preaches would be as imprudent to attempt as they 
would be impossible to practise for an ordinary 
Christian, whereas for the mystic this entire strip- 
ping of all is accomplished readily and with 
interior relish. 

But who is to be started on this ascent? The 
ancients had usually left undetermined to whom 
was applicable the advice to leave all forms and 
shadows and to grope for God in darkness and 
renunciation ; but they had recommended univers- 
ally the practice of aspirations, which would lead 
men insensibly to the heights of prayer. But in 
the 16th cent, formal ‘meditation,’ by the use of 
the imagination, together with elaborate thinking 
out of a subject, was becoming common. When is 
it right to renounce meditation of this kind, and 
to follow the ancient and contradictory rule of 
ceasing imagination and thought, in order to unite 
the will alone to God ? St. John of the Cross gives 
a plain and categorical reply, which has been per- 
sistently neglected ever since his day. His first 
statement of the rule is in The patent, ii. 13; he 
repeats it more clearly in Thz Ohacure Night, i. 9, 
and sums it shortly, with further remarks, in The 
Lwing Flame, iii. 34 f. Many people in the world, 
he says, and most (though not quite all) who enter 
a contemplative order develop an inability to medi- 
tate when they pray, accompanied by anxious 
aridity, in which they constantly think of God, 
yet can get no consolation either uom God or from 
creatures ; this is the ‘ night of the senses,’ caused 
by the commencement of infused contemplation, 
which is as yet imperceptible because weak and 
unaccustomed, but is sufficient to wean the soul 
from the pleasure that it once took in meditation 
and senstele devotion, and to cause a desire of 
solitude and repose, together with the loss of the 
power of fixing the imagination. In this state the 
soul is to abandon itself to God, and be content in 
prayer with a loving attention to Him, without 
attempting to comprehend its own state or to 
possess any particular knowledge ; and it will 
nnd itself marvellously sastamea by the interior 
nourishment whioh alf-unconsciously it absorbs in 
this fervent but arid prayer. (Indeed, the one 
sure proof that the soul is doing right is to be 
found in its swift progress in virtue. ) If the soul 
attempts to act with the imagination, it spoils 
(Sod’s work ; and St. John of the Cross indulges in 
violent objurgations of the directors of souls who 
insist upon imaginative and discursive meditation, 
because the mind seems to be doing nothing, wast- 
ing its iime, and mooning away in laziness ; such 
false guides are paintiiig their wretched daubs 
where Gk>d is limning with His own delicate touch 
{Living Flame, loe* ^.). After the ‘night of the 
senses’ follows the ‘night of the spirit,’ with its 
terrific interior (and usually also exterior) trials 
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{Obscure Niqht, iii.). in which God humbles, 
detaches, and purifies the higher part of the soul 
for that more perfect union of which St. John 
^eaks in The i^piritual Canticle and The Living 
flame of Love, It is to be noted that the method 
of prayer inculcated for the ‘ night of the senses ’ 
is exactly the traditional one ; the * night of the 
sj)irit’ is also traditional — the great desolation, 
trial, purification, taught bj almost all mystics. 

Something of the tradition of St. John of the 
Cross was jpreseryed in subsequent writers of the 
Carmelite Order, among whom maybe i)articularly 
mentioned Joseph a Jesu Maria (t 1626), whose 
most useful Spanisli treatise (1658-59, Ital. ver- 
sion 1654-69) gives in its first part an excellent 
theory, with practical advice, of contemplation, 
and Thomas of Jesus (t 1627), a great mystic, who 
closely agrees with the doctrine of Aquinas as 
above described, adding much which is less to the 
point from St. Bonaventura, and (especially) Hugh 
and Richard of St. Victor. Mystical contempla- 
tion is knowledge like that of the angels, and is 
above faith, though below the beatific vision. 
He distinguishe.s the lower degrees, which are 
habitually exercised by the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
of wisdom and understanding, from the higher, 
which are never habits, but infused acts, in which 
experimental knowledge of God is attained by a 
kind of touch (cf. Lwing Flame ^ ii.) and embrace 
( Via brevis et plana, 14 ; de Contemplatione Divina, 
i. 6, V. 2, 14, vi. \ I de Oratione Divina sive a Deo 
infusa, iv. 2, etc.). A later Carmelite, Philippus 
a SS. Trill itate (t 1671), is at times an astonishingly 
foolish writer. Having declared that we must rise 
to God from the contemplation of creatures, he 
w astes a large part of his work upon a summary 
description of all created things and their uses, witn 
such comments as the following (in the chapter on 
juecious stones) : ‘ lapis iaspis confortat stonia- 
chum.’ He suggests that mystical contemplation 
is not by infused intellectual species, but by a 
partial and bluri; 9 d communication of the lumen 
glorim — an opinion which appears to contradict all 
Christian mystics, in particular, JSt. Gregory, St. 
Thomas, and St. John of the Cross. The j)om- 
inicaii Vallagornera (t 1665), though he follows 
Philippus, is a far better authority. He has filled 
Ins book with quotations from St. Thomas, but has 
no philosophical explanation of mystical philosophy 
to offer. 

K. The reversal of tradition.— St. Francis of 
Sales (t 1622), who shows himself in his TraiU de 
V amour de Dieu as a theologian of wide and pro- 
found thought, has given in tliat work fine descrip- 
tions of contemplative prayer, which his subject 
causes him to treat from an affective point of view. 
Some of his spiritual letters, and those of St. Jeanne 
Franyoise de Chantal, contain instructions on the 
traditional method which are of inestimable value. 

Rut at this very time the dogmatic theologians 
were rising up against mystical theology. The 
groat Dominicans, following the example of St. 
Tlioraas in his Surnnm, ignored it ; the great 
.Jesuits denied its very existence. For example, 
Th^ophile Raynaud (f 166.3) explains why the 
‘prayer of silence’ and ‘sjiiritual sleep’ must be 
impossible {Heteroclita Spiritnalia, ii. 5). Super- 
natural contemplation, he insists, is the same as 
‘ vulgar mental prayer,’ only in a more perfect 
degree ; it culminates in a ‘ simple intuition of 
God,’ which is a judgment of the reason, complet- 
ing and crowning a complex theological discursus, 
Suarez (t 1617), the most voluminous o^ Jesuit 
theologians, works out precisely the same view at 
length [de Virtute Eeligionis, tract. IV. ii. 9-20). 
He admits that God can infuse pure intellectual i 
knowledge (ib. 14-15), and did so in Adam’s case, j 
and also m that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John I 


Baptist, and probably many others ; but this is a 
process altogetlier above nature ; it cannot be begun 
by man ; it is very rarely granted, by some singular 
privilege, or for the sake dl some great public 
utility, ‘ for God disposes all things sweetly, and 
does not perform these miracles without a gi^at 
cause.’ Therefore this miraculous kind of con- 
templation ‘is not counted among the kinds-^of 
mental prayer’; it is not to be prayed for, or 
desired, or in any way procured. 

This entire reversal of tradition was little noticed 
at the time, and many books on mysticism con- 
tinued to be published by Jesuits as well as others. 
But the holy Cistercian Cardinal Bona (t 1674), 
i in his learned and pious Via compendii ad Deum, 

I states boldly that the pure prayer which he incul- 
I cates, exercised without phantasmata, by the help 
of aspirations, ‘ is universally denied by the schoU 
astics, but is admitted by holy and mystical writers. 
St. Theresa’s famous Jesuit confessor, Balthasar 
Alvarez (t 1580), succeeded in justifying before his 
superiors his own mystical method of prayer ; but 
it was declared unsuitable to otlier Jesuits, who 
made meditation obligatory in their society soon 
after the death of their great founder. Mercurian, 
who was general of the society from 157.3 to 1580, 
forbade tlie use of the w orks of Tauler, Ruysbroeck, 
Suso, Harphius, St. Gertrude, and St. MeclitiMe. 
Yet some of the chief mystical authors of the 17 th 
cent, are Jesuits, such as Alvarez de Paz (f 1620), 
Sandseus (f 1656), and Godinez (f 1644) ; and the 
older tradition was carried on by various Jesuit 
ascetical writers, of whom Siirin (t 1665) is the most 
celebrated. Other Ixioks may be cited ; that of the 
Franciscan Cardinal de Lauria (t 1693), who followed 
mediaeval authorities and also the experiences of 
his friend Joseph of Cupertino, a saint whose life 
is as touching and poetical as it is extraordinary ; 
and the Benedictine Augustine Baker (f 1641), 
whose many treatises w ere fused into the celebrated 
Sancta Sophia by Sereiius Creasy. 

The dangerous absurdities oi the Qiiietists, led 
by MolinoB (t 1696) and Mine. Guyon (t 1717), did 
more even than the theologians to bring contem- 
jdative prayer into disrepute. The great Bossuet 
(t 1704), inaeed, taught the traditional method with 
his accustomed lucidiW, in some opuscules and in 
some of his letters. Yet the doctrine which pre- 
vailed in practice, even in the religious orders, was 
that discursive meditation, with much movement 
of the imagination, was suitable to all (except a 
very few extraordinary and favoured souls), and 
even to enclosed nuns. It was said to be not only 
possible, but easy, for every one ; and for three 
hundred years pious souls have been in the habit 
of supposing their failure in meditation to be a sad 
and rare phenomenon, due to their own wickedness 
and laziness, and a peculiarity too disedifying to 
be owned except in confession. It has bean as 
though St. John of the Cross had never penned his 
denunciations of directors, who bind souls to seek 
‘ particular knowledge,’ to * apply the senses,’ w^ork 
the imagination, and deduce conclusions by the 
reason. ‘ Contemplatives,’ ‘ mystics,’ have become 
a byword, as if they were imaginative, idle, weak- 
minded, sickly persons — the very antithesis of the 
real article. But then the popular idea of mystical 
graces among the edueatea, the learned, and the 
students of that ars artimn, regimen animarum, has 
been that they consist mainfy in revelations and 
imaginary visions, in ecstasiesand raptures (regarded 
as miracles intended by God to reveal the sanctity 
of the recipient), stigmata and levitations, and that 
the safest and most authorized among them are 
visions of our Lord’s Passion, or consolations from 
His humanity, such as the sight of His sacred heart, 
or the reception of Him in the arms in the form of 
an infant, aqd so forth. Contemplation has been 
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thought to be mainly the sensible tasting of 
mysteries, especially oi the Passion. Art began 
no longer to represent the saints as kneeling 
calmly in adoration, but as waving their arms and 
stretching their necks and rolling their eyes, in 
ecsiusies of sensuous longing, while they tear aside 
their clothes to relieve their burning bosoms ; the 
Rcgian and Bolognese schools of painting and the 
Berninesque school of sculpture join with baroque 
architecture in emphasizing the Ivth and 18th cent, i 
conceptions of devotion. ! 

This is the popular side, though the true teach- 
ing was never lost, and St. John of the Cross was 
honoured, if not read. The 18th cent, writers were 
chiefly compilers — e.gf., Reguera (t 1747), who 
followed Godinez, and the Benedictine Schram 
(t 1797), who followed Reguera. The tendency of 
the period is to enumerate all the extraordinary 
manifestations that can be found, and to classify 
them in a theoretical scale which bears no rela- 
tion to facts. Some short but valuable practical 
instructions occur in the Homo Apostolicus and the 
Praxis co7tfessarii of St. Alfonso ai Liguori (f 1787). 
The Manuel dcs dmes inUrieures of Grou {a Jesuit 
until the suppression [t 1803]) is one of the best 
guides for contemplative souls. The best known 
author of the 18tn cent, is Scaramelli (t 1762), 
His Direttorio mistico is a valuable suinniary. He 
closely follows the views of Suarez. IJke the rest 
of this school, he explains away the traditional 
advice to reject imaginations in prayer, as referiing 
to tlie formation or an abstract ideal of God by 
the reason, by the via nninentia; and via negationis 
— the very confusion which pseudo-Dionysius has 
so carefully avoided. Hence iScaiamelli can agree 
with Suarez that supernatural contemplation is 
but the crown of a process of reasoning ; the con- 
templation of God in caligine is the contemplation 
of an intellectual abstraction ; hence its vagueness, 
hence it cannot be described ! But one w^oiidcrs 
how it can cause burning an<i ecstatic love, and this 
is left unexplained. This abstraction is all that is 
perceived in almost all the degecs of mysticism. 
The intuition of God by ‘infused species’ is given 
to a few, but probably only in the niglieat degree, 
that of ‘spiritual marriage,’ and this grace is not 
to he wished or asked of God. The only my.stical 
state which may be desired (and only if Ctod has 
already raised the soul to the mystical state) is the 
contemplation of the abstract idea of God ! 

The inth cent, was singularly barren. The 
most rfiinarkable publication was Die christliche 
MystiJx (Regensburg, 1838-42) by J. J. von Gorres ; 
it IS mainly a dissertation on tne external pheno- 
mena of mysticism (such as stigmata, prolonged 
fasts, bilocation, etc.), a repellent treatise, founded 
to some extent on doubtful sources. Yet it is not 
to be denied that this psj^cho-physical side demands 
scientific investigation. It seems certain that St. 
John of the Cross is justified in bis view that the 
body is somehow ‘ spiritualized ’ by contemplation, 
Suen facts as the power of saints over the animal 
world and the power of reading thoughts, e,g,, are 
proved beyond cavil ; whether to some extent some of 
these phenomena are the results of mystical graces, 
or wholly independent of them, is a question to be 
examined. Levitation seems to occur apart from 
ecstasy in states of prayer which are not very 
advanced. J. Ribet’s La Mysti(]iue divim (Paris, 
1879-83) is a creditable work for its day. 

6. Recent Roman Catholic writers. — Saudreau 
and Poulain have abandoned the false road taken 
by their predecessors, though they have chosen 
diflerent paths. The many volumes of the former 
are valuable and helpful. While it is easy to 
criticize many details m his work, the whole of it 
is in general devoted to the restoration of the older 
tradition and to the justification flf the prayer of 


aspirations and of loving attention to God. 
Poulain has accumulated a great store of informa- 
tion, admirably arranged, and he gives excellent 
counsels. His classification has been criticized 
above ; it must be added that for traditional con- 
templative prayer he has substituted a new 
‘prayer of simplicity,* which differs from it very 
little, but is said to be wholly non-mystical, and is 
placed before, instead of after, the *ni^t of the 
senses.’ Lehodey follows Poulain. Zahn has 
stereotyped the popular 18th cent, view, described 
above, to a degree which no serious author of that 
date had ventured. He takes the view of Suarez 
and Scaramelli as to contemplation and infused 
raver, but goes further in that he even throws 
oiibt upon the existence of ‘ intellectual visions * 
(Einfuhrung in die christl. MystiJe^ p. 609 f.). 
Lamballe regards contemplation as merely the 
exercise of faith, with the help of the ‘gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,’ which (against the theologians) he 
seems to regard as extraordinary graces ; he 
teaches the traditional method. Putting Zahn 
aside, it may be said that all recent Roman 
Catholic writers are agreed that it is permissible 
and proper to desire mystical prayer, though not 
its extraordinary by-products and psycho- physical 
effects. 
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1914. J. Chapman. 

MYSTICISM (Christian, Protestant). — Pro- 
testant mysticism was horn out of the mysticism 
of the Roman Catholic Church and has been pro- 
foundly influenced by it throughout its entire 
course of development; but other influences be- 
sides the old mynticism came into operation in 
the formation of Protestant mysticism, and the 
new forces helped to give a new direction to it. 
The most important new influence was the NT, 
now freshly alive in the 16th cent, in the tongue 
of the common people, and felt to be the master 
model oi all religious experience and of all true 
piety. The great classics of mediaeval mysticism, 
especially the anonymous Theoloaia Germanica 
and the Imitation of Christ, still spoke to the 
hearts of all serious seekers for inward religion. 
All early Protestant mystics either read these 
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books or got from others the substance of the 
message which they contained. At tlie same time 
the re -diacove]^ of the gospel, with its concrete 
revelation of God and man and life, brought a 
new spiritualizing power to bear on the minds of 
men, and, as a conaeq^uence, the new mysticism 
was far leas negative in its way of approach to 
God, more practical and social in its outlook, and 
more eager to minister to the entire life of man. 

Luther himself was an intense admirer of the 
Theologia Germanira and of John Tauler’s aermons, 
and there is a mystical depth always in evidence 
in Luther's accounts of his own religious experi- 
ences and in his spiritual insight into the meaning 
of faith as the way of personal salvation. The 
mystical element i.s, however, much more marked 
and emphatic in the contemporary so-called 
‘ spiritual ’ reformers towards whom Luther early 
took up an antagonistic attitude — a groi^ best 
represented by Thomas Miinzer, Hans Denck, 
Jonann Bhnderlin, Christian Entfelder, Sebastian 
Franck, and Caspar Schwenckfeld, All these men 
were mystical in the primary sense. They found 
a religion wliich had its main roots in personal 
inward experience. They all exalted the inward, 
living, invisible word of God above the outw^ard, 
written word, the Scriptures, and they insisted 
that salvation is the formation of a divine life in 
man himself — a life which re-creates human nature 
and produces in its direct operations a nature 
saturated with love both in its upward relation 
with God and in its outward relati(jns with men. 

The Anabaptists, of whom Balthazar Hiibmaier 
(b. 1480) may be taken as a typical representative, 
often began their religious activity as a result of 
direct experiences, and they strongly emphasized 
the importance of a religion of lim, but in most 
respects they were non -mystical. They treateti 
the gospel as a new law to be literally followed 
and obeyed. They held that the true Church is a 
visible (church of adult believers, formed on the 
apostolic model. , They sometimes exalted visions 
and indulged in prophecy, but in these matters they 
believed that they were merely following, OvS in all 
matters of their jfaith, the Stuiptural models. The 
Fami lists, or Family of Love, founded by Henry 
Nicholas of Munster (b. 1501), were a strongly 
mystical people. The founder was a sensitive 
recipient of ‘ openings ’ and what he believed to be 
‘ communications,’ and he believed himself chosen 
to be a ‘revealer of the divine Word.’ The type 
of religion which the Familists promulgated, and 
which became wide-spread in England during the 
first half of the 17th cent., was marked by an 
intense purpose to rise above everytliing outward 
and to exhibit in worship and in daily practical 
life the actual spirit and love of Clirist. Tliey 
highly valued silence as a way of worship, and they 
endeavoured to live so obedient to the ‘Light ’ and 
‘Seed’ of Christ within them that they should 
become perfect and complete, what they called 
‘ godded men.’ 

The greatest of all early Protestant mystics was 
Jacob Boehme (born a few miles from Gbrlitz in 
Silesia, 1675, died 1624). Though an uneducated 
man, a shoemaker by trade, Boehme read much, 
and gathered into his meditative and original mind 
many strands of previous thought-systems. Apart 
from the Bible, he waw influenced most by the 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld (1489-1661) and 
those of Valentine Weigel (1633-88). Through 
Weigel, and Weigel’s master, Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), he absorbed the alohemistical aspiv'.tions of 
the time, and inherited the baffling terminology of 
alchemy, astrology, and theosophy. This inherit- 
ance largely determined the fundamental form 
of Boehme’s universe aud also his conception of 
man as an epitome of the universe, i.e. a micro- 


cosm. The living and pennanent core of Boehme’s 
message, however, sprang out of his own deep 
experience and his own vivid apprehension of 
the meaning of Christianity os a way of life. In 
the year 1600, as in ‘a flash of lightning,’ he felt 
that ‘ the gate of his soul was opened ’ and thaX. he 
saw and knew what no books could teach. Under 
much persecution and struggle and with freqivpnt 
successive ‘openings,’ he slowly matured his 
message and gave it in a long series of books, hard 
to comprehend but, nevertheless, containing much 
real insight. 

The main ideas are these. Behind the visible, 
material, temporal universe there is an invisible, 
immaterial, eternal universe, which is the mother 
of the one that we see. This unoriginated matrix, 
ground, or abyss eternally evolves, or ditt'erentiates, 
into divine Personality within, and diflerentiates 
outwardly into visible and invisible worlds of 
matter and life and consciousness, tlirough which 
the principles of darkness and light are revealed 
in temporal forms. Both root principles — a no and 
a yes — are present in every person, and the destiny 
of every soul is settled by its choice of principle. 
The lignt, or love principle — the heart of God— ^as 
been perfectly revealed in the incarnation of Clirist. 
To be ‘ saved ’ is to be united with Ilis life, to live 
in His love, to die to the isolated self, and to rise 
by a new birth into His Spirit and power and 
become a branch of Christ’s life-tree. Salvation is 
not the result of opinions, of belief in creeds, or 
of the performance of outward sacraments or of 
mombershi]* in an outward (’hurch, but rather it 
is the result of an inward union of heart with the 
revealed life of God, of an Abba-crying spirit in 
the soul ; in short, salvation is the liie of God 
brought to a personal conscious expression in the 
life of a man, so that ‘ the Lily-Twig’ blossoms m 
a new individual form. See, furtln r, art. Boehme, 

Boehme’s entire writings were translated into 
English by John Sparrow and John Ellistone 
during the years 1647-61. They became a 
powerful influence in England, ami contributed 
largely towards the formation of the inner life of 
the religious socit*ties of the Commonwealth. A 
minor mystical group, owing its organizing life 
directly to Boehme’s influence, was ‘ the sect of 
the Behmenists,’ the leaders of wiii(;h were tlolin 
Pordage (b. 1607), Jane Leade (b. 1623), and 
Francis Lee (b. 1661). This movement, which 
culminated in the formation of ‘the Philadelphian 
Society’ (1697-1703), was visionary, confused, and 
devoid of the spiritually robust characteristics of 
the great Teutonic mystic himself. 

George Fox (1624-91), the founder of the 
Quakers, plainly showed the influence of Boehme, 
gave the mystical movement a strong social direc- 
tion, and is one of the most impressive and typical 
of Protestant mystics. Like Boehme, he went 
through a lon^ period of baffling search, ending in 
a great mystical experience, which opened the 
^te of his soul and gave him remarkable religious 
insight and power. Tlie main relimoua ideas which 
formed his message — delivered witii marked success 
in England ami America — were the following. 
There is a * I^ht ’ or ‘ Seed ’ of God in the soul of 
every man . TTie soul obedient to the divine endow- 
ment increases its measure of light, triumphs over 
the innate tendencies to sin, and becomes a spiritual 
instniment or organ of the present, living, inward 
Christ, who is the only Head of the true Church. 
The best preparation for worship, as also for public 
service of any kind, is inward hush or silence, the 
suppression of self and selfishness, the Inward 
reception of grace, and an attitude of waiting for a 
clear intimation of the Spirit’s guidance. 

From the opening of the 18th cent. Protestant 
mysticism in Europe, especially in England and 
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Holland, was strongly influenced by Quietisnoi as ex- 
pressed in the works of Molinos, Mme. Guyon, and 
rdnelon. This Quietistic influence is most notice- 
able in the ministers and leaders of the Society of 
Friends (the Quakeril) of that century, who greatly 
adgiired the writings of this group of mystics. 
For fully a century the social aspirations of 
Friends became subordinated to the intense desire 
fof quiet inward communion (see, further, Friends, 
Society of). 

In William Law (1686-1761) Protestant mysti- 
cism in the 18th cent, attained its most perfect 
expression. He sIioavs throughout his life the 
influence of the English Platonists, Whichcote, 
Smith, More, and Cudworth, but he early formed 
his mind directly upon the great models of mystical 
piety. In his first creative period, in which he 
produced Christian Per/ec^iow (1726) and A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), he strongly 
follows the lines of classical, mediawal mysticism, 
with much emphasis on self-denial and negation. 
These two books represent the culmination in 
England of the type of Christianity embodied in 
the sermons of John Tauler, the Theologia Ger- 
manica^ and the Imitation of Christ, though with 
less of a metaphysical cast and with more practical 
adjustment to life. 

In the second period, which dates from 1733, 
Law was not so influential upon English thought, 
but he became far deeper in life and insight and 
more conscious of direct inward relation vdth a 
universe of invisible reality. In the group of writ- 
ings of this period, of which The Spirit of Prayer 
(1749), The Spirit of Love (1752), and The Way to 
Divine Knowledge (1752) arc representative, " we 
have the noblest English interpretation of Jacob 
Boehme’s mystical message. 

From the beginning of the English Reformation 
to the present time Bi itish poets have shown deep 
sym}»athy with and clear apprecia tion of n^sticism. 
John Donne, George Herbert, Thomas Traherne, 
and Henry Vaughan in the 17th cent, were strongly 
inlluencea by Platonism and by classical mysticism, 
and they all gave exjiression in their poetry to 
the intimate inner relation of the soul with God. 
In the 19th cent. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, and Browning, foremost among English 
poets, were mystical both in their own personal 
experiences and in their interpretations of the 
souPb deepest life. William Blake (1767-18271, 
deeply versed in the writings of Boehme and 
possessed of a peculiarly marked psychical disposi- 
tion, was the most distinctly mystical iwet ot the 
19th cent, in England, os Kalpn Waldo Emerson 
was in America. 

The closing years of the 19th and the opening 
years of the 20th centuries have been mark^ by a 
wide-spread popular revival of mysticism among 
Protestant denominations, which has found expres- 
sion in an extensive body of religious literature. 
The present return to mysticism is, however, in 
marked contrast to the great flowering periods of 
mysticism. In all those characteristically difl’er- 
ent movements the leaders and exponents were 
themselves luminous mystics who interpreted their 
own experiences, while to-day, on the other hand, 
very few first-hand prophets of mystical religion 
have appeared and the present movement has been 
in the main confined to the historical and psycho- 
logical interpretation of mysticism as revealed in 
the autobiographies and expositions of dead pro- 
phets, though this may be, and probably is, the 
necessary preliminary stage to a far profounder 
return to a religion of the mner way. 
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lx>Ddon, 1899; William James, Fanktst qf Beligio%u Ewperu 
enee, London and New York, 1902 ; James B. Pratt. Psy- 
eheiogy of Religiout Belief, New Yorl^ 1907 ; Friedrich voa 
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New IJaven, 1912; Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical 
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MYSTICISM (Christian, RusMian). — The idea 
that the mysticism of the IWzantine Cliurcb found 
its direct continuation in Russian mysticiMii is at 
variance with historic fact. At first sight this 
seems strange ; for the Russian cast of mind, with 
its predominantly emotional bent, could not but 
provide a most excellent soil for mysticism. More- 
over, the religious spirit of the Russian people is 
certainly in great measure of a mystical c.haraijter, 
while the mystagogieal worship of God in the 
dimly-lit Russian churches is adapted to fostoi 
mystical feelings. Nevertheless, mysticism, in the 
sense of a mystical theory, does not exist in the 
Russian Church. The worshif) of God is there a 
sacred ritual, and the mystagogieal tlieory under- 
lying it is no longer understood. The devotional 
literature of the Russians is not really mystical, 
but ascetic ; the t heological literature, again, is 
stringently orthodox, i.e. it sets forth the sacred 
doctrines of the divine Trinity and of Christ’s 
divine humanity ; and the ecclesiastical censorship 
takes care that views of an alien kind shall not 
intrude. Mysticism, on the other hand, is in its 
inmost nature indifferent to matters of ritual and 
logical distinctions regar<ling (jIoiI. Its aim is 
rather to tu)prehend (lod in feeling as tlie all- 
embracing Unity. It thus very naturally seems 
heretical, and in reality it has an undesigned 
tendency to heresy ; in point? of fact, certain 
heretical sects, as tlie Khiysti and the Skoptsi, 
are stigmatized in Russia as mystical, hut, while 
they are genetically connected with secitarian 
movenients in the aniuent Byzantine Church, they, 
like these, are not mystical in the proper sense, 
but ecstatic. Their aim is not to become one with 
God in emotion, but, by the use of all kinds of 
nerve- stimulating devices, to bring down the spirit 
of God upon themselves, and so become organa 
of the spirit’.s influence upon the world. In all 
religious emotion, however, there is a strong im- 
pulse to gain a clear comprehension of itself m an 
adequate theory ; but, as neither the Russian 
Church itself nor its sects could provide the people 
with a theory that would correspond to their 
highly developed religious emotion, and as, further, 
the people, being at a relatively low stage of 
intellectual development, were unable to construct 
such a theory for themselves, it is quite intelligible 
that, when they came to adopt the culture of 
Western Europe, they would taxe over its mysti- 
cism as well. In Russian literature the Masonic 
Order and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are usually referred to as the channels by which 
the mystical pietism of Western Europe found its 
way into Russia. In reality, however, the process 
cannot be rightly attributed to tliese bodies ; all 
that we can say of them in this respect is that they 
were used in part by W. European mystics, or by 
Russ'fns who through W. European influence had 
become mystics, as media for tne introduction of 
mystico-pietistic views into Russia. In the present 
article, accordingly, our object will be to narrate 
the history of mysticism m Russia by treating 
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in chronological order its outstanding representa- 
tives. 

1. Grigdri Sdvvitch Skovorodd.-— The series ^ 
opens with the Little-Russian philosopher Grigdri 
Sdvvitch Skovorodd fJ 722-94). He was a man of 
broad sympathies, and in his lifetime made a 
powerful impression upon the narrow circle of his 
countrymen in which he moved, while, after his 
death, his numerous though not voluminous writ- 
ing8-~principally in dialogue form— -continued to 
exercise a growing influence upon Russians who 
laid stress upon the Bubje(!tive side of religion. 
His writings, notwithstanding all their learned 
phraseology, are composed in poiuilar style, and 
his rather frequent use of ecclesiastical Slavic 
inodes of expression does not detract in Russia 
from their popular character, 'riieir profound 
religious contents are oxpiessed in a highly 
original form. Skovorodd was a tliorough mystic, 
^ appears even from the visions ascribed to him 
in the biography written by his friend M. Koval- 
inski (1796; Clnirkov ed. [see Lit.], containing 
many of his writings, i. 1-40). In the vision 
connected with hi.s conversion he attained to 
oneness with God, feeling that he was no longer 
an organism with bodily parts, but an undivided 
being burning with the fire of God’s love and 
circling around in space (p. 28). Tlie leading 
principle of his w^ritings is that the one true way 
to tlie knowledge of God is the knowledge of self, 
whicJi is found in the an(‘ien( lieatheii world no 
less tlian in Christianity (ii. 94, 105), and, just as 
he thus niake.s no real distinction between the 
heat hen and the Christian knowledge of God, sc 
in conformity with the general trend of inysti 
cisin— his conception of God shows a pantheistic 
tendency [e.g., ii. 123, where he identihes (bid 
with nature). For him, as for all my.stics, the 
letter of Scripture is a matter of indiflerence, since 
he searches the word for its inner sen.se ; and lie is 
similarly unconcerned about the (ceremonies of the 
Church {i. 34, quotation from MS in Em’s work, 
p. 245 ; ii. 67). T\>is explains why he was always 
falling into disputes wiUi the clergy, and why iie 
lost his position as a teacher in the clerical schools 
of PerejasU\l and Charkov. 

If what has lieen said legarding Skovorodd might 
that he was a mystic dependent upon him- 
self alone, there are other elements of his thought 
winch lunnt distinctly to the influence of other 
mintls. Such elements are his conception of the 
ideal spiritual world as tlic basis of the material 
world, and ()f the ideal spiritual man as the proto- 
type and iinal cause of man in his earthly state 
(e.,g. , ii. 256, 2.38, 51-54, 17). As regards tlie mraier, 
fekovoiodd himself refers to Iflato (p. 256), while 
Hie latter is in the first instance a synthesis of the 
Platonic idea of man with man as dc] acted in 
certain 07’ passages and as used to ty]nfy Christ 
in the exegesis of the early Church ; as a niatt/cr 
cf fact, Skovorodd was well versed both in the 
classics and in the Church Fathers (i. 14). His 
conception of the ideal man, however, as not only 
the prototype, but also the moral pattern, of inaii 
as he now is- whose task it is to transform himself 
mto the ideal— points to the influence of W. 
European mysticism and theosophy as operative 
frorn the time of Jacob Boehrne, though w'e have 
no direct evidence of the connexion. Still, we 
know that, while Skovorodd spoke and wrote 
Latin with ease (cf. his Latin letters, i. 41-109), he 

1 The well-known German uiyetic Qnirinug Kuhlmann, who 
28th April 1669, and was there burned as 
a heretic on 1st Oct. of the same year, does not realiv btlonc to 
the senes, and needs but a passing reference. He had no 
command of the Ku^ian language, and his influence in Russia 
was confined to the German residents of Moscow. It was for his i 
aspersions upon the Lutheran clergy that he was arrested and 
condemned. 


was equally a master of German. He had travelled 
widely over Western Europe, and had visited mainr 
of its savants ; in particular, he had formed (17731 
a close friendship at Lausanne with one Daniel 
Meinliard, with whom he fel& himself so much at 
one that subsequently he sometimes signed his 
letters and writings with his friend’s name (i. 29 r. ). 
Such were in all likelihood the channels by which 
he came into touch with the ideas of W. European 
mysticism. 

2. Johann Georg Schwarz. — While Skovorodd 
was in some sense an isolated figure, it was Johann 
Georg Schwarz (1751-84), a native of Transylvania, 
who, though not himself the author of any religious 
work, inaugurated a vast influx of mystical-pietistic 
literature from Western Europe into Russia. In 
that capacity he was of more importance to Russia 
than in his brief period of personal activity in 
Moscow, profound as were the effects of his work 
there; moreover, this activity was rather on the 
lines of the Enlightenment and only incidentally 
religious. The sjiread of European mysticism 
in Russia is usually ascribed by native writers to 
the Order of the Rosy Cross, anil, when the process 
IS associated with an individual, the name of 
Nikolai Ivdnovitch N6vikov stands first, that of 
Schwarz occupying only the second place. It was 
not till 1781-82 tliat f^chwarz, then travelling in 
Germany, became acquainted with the Order of the 
Rosy Cross in Berlin, and was made a member of 
it by F. C. Wcillnor, a minister of State, who was 
liead of the order in that city. But, in point of 
fact, Schwarz was even then a mystic — an adherent 
of Jacob Boehnie and of St. Martin (who himself 
had at one time been in personal intercourse with 
Russians, as, e.g.^ Prince Alexe Golizun)— and as 
such had exercised no small influence in Russia 
before his jouinoy to Germany.^ As regards his 
work from 17S2 onwards, again, he exjilicitly 
denies that tlie order was in any way responsible : 

‘It in true that I am u freeinanon ; and so are some of uiy 
friendH . . . but the Society (of Learned FncndH) is not a 
masonic one . , . How can any one in the 18th century come 
to bebeve that freeinaMinry is a religious communion and can 
he taught fioin a chair?’ (‘A Note of F. O. Scliwarz,’ printed 
in Yearbooks of Hitman Literature and Anttquity, v. ii. 110). 

It is also true that Ni'ivikov, who certainly 
exercised a greater influence upon the rise of the 
Enlightenment in Russia than did Schwarz, had, 
even before he came to know the latter (1779), 
already published translations of Pascal’s Fens^cs 
and .several of Jung Stilling’s shorter compositions 
in Tht’ Dawn^ the lournal edited by him m Petro- 
grad in 1777-79. But those few writings of mysti- 
cal tendency were as nothing comiiared with the 
mass of W. European works of other kinds which 
the journal published in translation. Ndvikov’s 
later journals, which he issued under various titles 
in Moscow until 1785, make it quite clear that he 
did not biicoine a mystic even after he had made 
the acquaintance of Schwarz. H e was undoubtedly 
a religious man, but his predominant interest lay 
in the union of science ana faith — a tendency whicn 
is quite foreign to mysticism, and, as a matter of 
his journals contain a large number of articles 
directly opiiosed to mysticism in their general 
purport. While he certainly did his utmost to 
support Schwarz’s efforts to disseminate mystical 
literature in Russia, yet, when he was subsequently 
(after Schwarz’s early death) Buminoned to answer 
for his conduet in a court of law, he made an 
explanation which there is no reason to discredit : 

‘ At first we printed books of various kinds ; but afterwards, 
as we came to see that the religious books were in greater 
demand, we printed them in greater numbers ’ (from the records 
of his trial, in ' Fresh Iiiformapon regarding K. I. Nhvikov and 
the menibers of the Typographical Cornpan}',' comuiunioatad by 
I). J. Ilovaiski, Yearbooks of Hussian Lit. and Ant. v. U. 16). 


1 Schwarz had gone to Russia in 1776, and became a professor 
in the University of Mot 30 w in 1779. 
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Schwarz had learned Kiissian, and in his very 
effective educational work in Moscow, where he 
soon exhausted his strength, was sincerely con* 
ceriied with the religious development of his pupils, 
though lie treated flieir creed with all respect ; for 
nyrsticisin, making little of confessional differences, 
is always tolerant. While his work at the Uni- 
versity and at the Gymnasium (which he recog- 
iHzed by introducing a new educational scheme) 
wai 3 restricted to giving instruction in the German 
language and literature, he gave on his own initia- 
tive and in his own house a course of lectures on 
the history of philosophy (1782), in which, from the 
religions as well as the philosophical point of view, 
he dealt critically with Spinoza, Rousseau, and the 
Plncy<!lopaedi 8 ts (then greatly in vogue among 
the Russian youth) ; he also delivered a lecture 
on the three species of knowledge — the zetetic, 
the pleasure- giving, and the useful, interpreting 
the last as religious knowledge, and extolling the 
Bible as its most trustworthy source. He exerted 
an even more direct influentje upon the younger 
generation through the seminary for the training 
of teacliers and professors which he instituted in 
1779, and through the school of philology and 
translation which he opened in 1782 with sixteen 
students. Under his direction these students 
translated numenms works by W. European 
mystics and pietists, as well as writings of the 
Greek Fathers, and in this work he gradually 
secured the help of his personal friends, whom in 
1782 he united in an association known as the 
‘ Society of Learned Friends.’ The foundation of 
the Moscow Cider of Rosienicians was purely 
incidental ; the order had a membersliip of only 
nineteen (of whom Ndvikov was one). In 1782 and 
the year following the a isocdation executed Russian 
translations of works by Tauler, Arndt, Biinyan, 
and St. Martin, and of hundreds of other writings 
by anonymous or less known Gorman and English 
religious authors of mystical or pietistic leanings. 
In the work of publication Schwarz wa.s assisted by 
Ndvikov, who placed at his disposal tbe University 
Press leased by him from 1789. Religious books 
printed there were still subject to tlie clerical 
censorship, but this obstacle was removed when, 
in conse(]uence of a new enactment, the Society of 
Learned Friends was enabled to open a number of 
independent printing establishments. In 1784 the 
society gave place to the ‘ Typographical Company.’ 
The works thus published were sold not only in 
Moscow, but also in Smolensk, Kiev, Tula, and 
other towns. In the same year Schwarz died, in a 
village near Moscow, of an illness due tooveiwork. 
While Schwarz’s religious activities had led to 
troubles with the government — troubles which, 
among other things, caused liim to resign his chair 
—the Litter animosity of the empress Catherine li. 
against the Freemasons broke fiercely over Ndvikov 
in her lost reactionary period. As early as 1787 
such books as had been issued without the sanction 
of the clerical censorship and were still lying in 
the booksellers’ shops had been confiscated, and in 
1792, at the commencement of his trial, 18,000 of 
the 23,000 copies still held in stock were burned, 
and the rest made over to the academy. E’or his 
share in the publication and distribution of the 
books Ndvikov was sentenced to rigorous conline- 
rnent in the fortress of Schlusselburg, from which 
he was liberated, in shattered health, at the acces- 
sion of Paul I. (1796). But the numerous copies 
already in the hands of the public were beyond the 
reach of the persecution. 

3 . Alexander Feddorovitch Ldbsin. — The second 
^reat influx of W. European mystical literature 
into Russia was pre-eminently due to the energies 
of Alexander Feddorovitch Ldbsin, a man of un- 
assuming and deeply religious c^^aracter. He had 


no desire to court public attention, preferring to do 
his work in the background ; thus, e.a,, his sig- 
nature on the title-page of his traiislations was 
simply ‘U. M.’, ie. Utchenfk Miidrosti, ‘pupil of 
wisdom. * This explains why the publication ot such 
literature was ascribed by its enemies to the Russian 
branch of the British Bible Society — an idea that 
still persists among Russian writers. But Ldbsin, 
who was a follower of Schwarz and a member 
of the Society of Learned Friends, and who had 
already, under Schwarz’s directions, been engaged 
in the translation of mystical works, had resumed 
his labours as soon as the greater freedom granted 
by the government of Alexander l. opened a way 
for the publication of such writings, i.e. even before 
the formation of the Bible Society in Russia (1812). 
Ldbsin’s activities in this direction fall into two 
|>eriods, the first extending from 1803 to 1806, the 
second from 1813 to 1822. The latter, however, 
owed its inception not so much to the Bible Society 
(which, in Russia as elsewhere, maintains its prin- 
ciple of issuing the text of Scripture without anno- 
tations of any kind) as to the religious awakening 
which, arising out of tlie wars of freedom, spread 
to Russia too. In his first period Ldbsin translated 
and published many of the writings of Jung fStilling 
and Eckartshauson, his favourite authors.* In 
1806 he issued his journal, the Messenger of Zion 
{Sidnski V^stnik), in which he called for a more 
inward and spiritual grasp of religion. Nearly all 
its articles were from his own pen, the rest being 
furnished by like-minded friends ; he also rejirinted 
in it a number of Skovorodd’s works. Though the 
journal had a very small cii dilation— 93 subscribers, 
including 33 clergvmen — it met with op|)osition on 
the part of the uliurch, and, when the authorities 
demanded that not only the journal but all further 
translations should be brought under the clerical 
censorship, Ldhsiii simply stopped the paper and 
for the time abandonee! his translation work. In 
a few years, however, he resumed the latter in 
consequence of the growing support extended to 
liim by Alexander I. and inanyi otficials of State, 
who, after the wars of freedom, had themselves 
come under the influence of the religious awaken- 
ing. In this period Ldbsin issued new editions of 
the works of Jung Stilling and Eckartshausen 
already published oy him, and he translated a 
number of other writings — e,g., the former’s Sieges- 
geschichte der christlic/ien Jieiigion in einer gemein- 
nutzigen Erklarung der Offenbarung JohanniSt 
and the thir^ numbers of his popular periodical, 
Der graue Mann. To these he added renderings 
of .Jacob Boehme’s Der Weg zu Christo^ the more 
important works of Francis of Sales, Ambrosius 
Lorabaise, Dousetan, and Adam Sigismund Fleisch- 
er, and anonymous writings of a similar char- 
acter. Here he also secured the help of friends : 
F. Lubjandvski translated Jung Stilling’s Heimweh ; 
W. M. Pop 6 v, an adherent of Madame do Tatdri- 
nova (see oelow), translated Lindl’s Sermons and 
Gossner’s Geist des Lehens und der Lehre Jesu 
Chidsti in Betrachtungen und Bemerkungen uher 
das game Neue Testament ^ i. ‘Mattliiiufl und 
Markus’; Sophie Meslitch^rskaja, sister of the 
chief procurator to the Holy Synod, executed 
Russian versions of English tractates exhibiting 
the same trend of thought. The translations of 
works by Tauler, Arndt, and St. Simon which had 
been published under Schwarz’s direction were 
once more given to the public, while fresh work 
was done in translating A Kempis's Imitatio 
Christie selected writings of Madame Guyon, and 
Dutoi3*8 Philosophic chr4tiennc. In 1816 the 
1 Another book jfreatly prized by LAbein was the compilation 
of mystical thoujrhts from the Byzantine Church entitled 
4»tAoicaAia, which he read in the EocleBiastical Slavic edition. 
The first Russian tr. of this by Feophan (f 1894) appeared at a 
much later date. 
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emperor bestowed an order upon Ldbsin ‘ for the 
publication of religious books in the native lan- 
guage,’ and rewarded the editor of Madame Guyon’s 
works with a large gift of money. In 1817, at the 
instance of the emperor, Ldbsin resumed the issue 
of his Messenger of Zion, which now attained a 
vast circulation throughout Kussia, although, as 
it could not permanently evade the spiritual censor- 
ship, it was discontinued in the lollowing year. 
Translations of raystico-pietistic works, however, 
were now subject to the secular censorship only, 
not to the clerical — ^a privilege which Ldbsin and 
his collaborators owed to Prince Alexander Gollzun, 
minister of public instruction and a devoted ad- 
herent of mysticism. Goliziin, in fact, had these 
writings sent in vast quantities — to a maximum of 
2000 copies for each eparchy — to the schools under 
his department, using the Commission for Clerical 
Schools as the distributing agency ; and he also 
sent them to the bishops and provincial governors. 
The writings by which the orthodox clerical uarty 
sought to counteract this literature he dia not 
allow to pass the censorsliip, and he even repri- 
lujinded the censor for having sanctioned Stane- 
witch’s Discourse at the Grave of a Child upon the 
Immortality of the Soul (Petrograd, 1818), which 
was directed mainly against Jung Stilling’s Sieges- 
geschichte. At first, however, Ld bsin was counten- 
anced by some of the higher clergy with whom he 
had been asvsociated in the Bible Society — notably 
by the metropolitans Michafl, Seraphim, and 
Pnilardt, of whom the first two had in their youth 
belonged to Schwarz’s circle, while the third sub- 
sequently (1834) published a new translation of the 
hmtatio (%risti, which had all along formed his 
favourite reading, and which he called the ‘ book 
of sweetness.’ Few original works of a mystical 
character in the Russian language, apart from the 
articles in the Messenger of Zion, apj)eared at this 
time; such, however, weie the Fruit of the Lover 
(f Truth, and Features of the Spiritual Church, by 
Lopuchfn, a ])rivy councillor, and Kriilov’s Rejleo 
tion upon the Tru^ Religion, all of which were 
publisned without clerical censorship, and dis- 
tributed by Goliziin. 

The second influx of mystico-pietistic literature, 
however, was soon brought to a standstill by the 
reactionary policy adopted by Alexander i. in the 
closing years of his reign, just as the first had been 
stopped thirty years previously by the empress 
Catherine. In 1822 Labsin was sent to Sengud in 
the government of Simbirsk in consequence of an 
outspoken declaration over the emperor. The real 
champion of the reaction, the thoroughly un- 
scrupulous Count A. A. Araktehejev, by whom 
the emperor latterly suffered himself to be ruled 
in all things, made use of the clerical party, which 
had been roused to action by Stanewitch’s book, 
as a means of overthrowing Prince Gollzun. The 
movement found a pretext especially in the work 
of Gossner already mentioned, which Araktehejev 
stigmatized as at once impious and revolutionary, 
and more generally in the mystico-pietistic litera- 
ture disseminated by Goliziin. As the latter was 
also president of the Bible Society, he was deprived 
of his office as minister of public instruction (1824), 
and the society itself was prevented from carrying 
on its work — on the ground that it was responsible 
for the circulation of the literature in question, 
whereas, in fact, Golfzlln had worked here quite 
independently of the society ; and, moreover, if he 
and nis mystically disposed group, which was held 
together chiefly by the conception of the ‘ inward 
Church,’ belonged to the society, its raerafe>erBhip 
included likewise many high officials of State not 
greatly concerned with religious matters, and even 
the chief representatives oi the Orthodox, as well 
as of the Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy. 


GolfzUn’s successor in office. Admiral A. S. Shishkov, 
ordered many of the mystical books found in the 
schools and booksellers'^ shops to be confiscated, 
and sent to the clerical academy of Petrograd in 
order to be examined by a oolumission appointed 
for the purpose. This eomrnission, however, did 
not begin its work till 1830, and finished it only 'iii 
1843. In 1840 the Holy Synod gave orders that all 
surviving emues found in the dioceses should Ke 
sent to it. To wliat extent, if at all, this injunc- 
tion was obeyed is not yet clearly known, but it is 
certain that many volumes remained in the hands 
of the public, and are to this day greatly prized, 
more e^ecially among sectarians. 

4. Madame de Krydener, Lindl, Gossner ; 
Madame de Tatdrinova, Kotelnikov, Dubovizki. 
— While lAbsin had exercised an extraordinary 
influence upon those around him by personal con- 
tact, he had not stood forth publicly as the herald 
of the new faith, seeking rather to disseminate it 
by the written word only. Even in Russia, how- 
ever, the religious awakening of Western Europe 
did not fail to find imj|>assioned preachers and 
strenuous organizers of devotional meetings. 
Although Madame de Krydener (1704-1824) exer- 
cised her pietistic ministrations mainly in foreign 
countries, and, as far as the Russian Empire is 
concerned, laboured only in her native province of 
Livonia and for a very short time in Petrograd, 
she nevertheless played a great part in the move- 
ment by which Uie awakening was carried from 
the west to the east of Europe, winning for it the 
favour of Alexander i., in whose personal circle 
she lived during 1815 in Heilbronn, Heidelberg, 
and Paris, and upon whose entourage — notably 
Prince Goliziin (see above)— her influence was like- 
wise very great. From 1819, again, the Roman 
Catholic preachers Lindl and Gossner (1820-24) 
lalioured successively in Petrograd as apostles of 
Pietism. The former obtained tlie use of the 
Maltese church near the Pagenkorps, while to the 
latter the emperor assigned a large hall, in whicli 
he addressed audiences of about 2000 persons. 

While the ministrations of these three leading 
representatives of mysticism were attendeil by 
Russians who were familiar with Gorman and 
French, it is obvious that no far-reaching or per- 
manent result could he secured except by persons 
who were able to address Russians in the Russian 
language. This advantage was possessed by anothei 
Livonian lady of rank, Catherine von Buxbovden, 
who married the Russian lieutenant-colonel Tatk- 
rinov, and in fact almost became a Russian herself, 
even leaving liutheranism for the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Having been deeply stirred by the W. 
European revival, she founded in 1815 her ‘ Brother- 
hood in Christ’ in Petrograd. In that association 
she endeavoured to furnish the new spiritual re- 
ligion with distinctively Russian forma, borrowing 
these from the ascetic and ecstatic Skoptsi (‘ self- 
mutilators’), though rejecting their fundamental 
demand of sexual mutilation. Her devotional 
gatherings in the residence assigned to her in the 
Michael Palace— and from 1822 in other places — 
were conducted on the lines of the Skoptsi meetings, 
and were devoted partly to delirious dancing in 
fantastic dress, and partly to prophetic discourse. 
In the latter she hod the services of prophets whom 
she had won from the Skoptsi community in 
Petrograd, but she also took part in it herself, 
using it as a means of propagating the deepened 
spirituality of Pietism, while at the same time she 
took upon herself the benevolent work of the 
Pietists among the sick and the poor. But, as she 
gradually cast off the people of humbler rank who 
Had rallied to her from among the Skoptsi, she 
came at length to form a sort of religious toons for 
the bureaucratic^ military, and hereditary aristo- 
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cracy of Petrograd. Among those who took part 
in her devotional catherings were Prince GoHziin, 
W, M. Pop6v, the director of his department, 
General I. A. Golojfin, Prince I. Engalytchev, and 
Princes N. and S. Krop6tkin. She was l)efriended 
fcfr the emperor Alexander l., and, together with 
her chief prophets from the Skoi)t8i sect, was 
i^peatedly called to his presence for the purpose of 
conversing on religious themes ; ho also granted 
heAa large pension, and even in his reactionary 
period his protecting hand shielded her and her 
circle from the attacKs of Araktchejev and Shiah* 
kov. It was not till a much later time, in tlie reign 
of Nicholas l,, that she and her chief adherents 
suftered arrest, she herself being confined in a 
remote monastery (1837-47). Her followers, how* 
ever, still continued to hold religious meetings in 
Petrograd, though now in secret, and she even 
found ways of advising them from her distant 
abode (in Moscow from 1847) ; nor was her circle 
dissolved until her death. 

While it was only at the outset that Madame 
Tatdrinova sought to extend her intliience to 
the common jieople, the Esa-iil (Cossack officer) 
levUmpi Kotelnikov, who founded another sec- 
tarian community of similar nature, confined his 
labours entirely to that cl/iss. Having been deeply 
moved, in the early twenties of last century, by 
his reading of the llussian NT published by the 
Bible Society, and of mystical books, especially 
Lopuchfn’s Features of the Inward Churchy he pro- 
posed to institute a truly spiritual Church in con- 
trast to the external Orthodox Church, which he 
stigmatized as the * Babylon ’ and the ‘ liarlot ’ 
spoken of in Revelation. He devoted his mind 
largely to the study of that book, which he inter- 
preted in a very fantastic way, following here the 
characteristic ideas of the Khlysti. He claimed 
to be the forerunner, John, and asserted that 
Christ hod been spiritually born in the emperor 
Alexander I. The latter was at the same time the 
second of the apocalyptic angels, the Bible Society 
being the first. He won numerous adherents in 
his native stanitsa of V6rchnekurniojdrskaya, in ! 
the neighbouring Cossack stanitsas on the Don, | 
and in the town of Novotcherkiisk. In his de- 
votional meetings it was the practice to read the 
Russian Bible and mystical works of the kind 
circulated by Ldbsin, but these gatherings were 
otherwise of an ecstatic type like the religious 
services of the Khlysti (see Men of God) ; I^tdl- 
nikov’s adherents, in fact, called themselves 
Duchonostsi, ‘Vehicles of the Spirit.’ He ex- 
pounded his ideas in a uuml>er of writings, and it 
was the fact of his having sent copies oi these to 
the higher clergy that led to his arrest in 1824. 
In 1826 he was sent to confinement in the Solov^zki 
monastery on the White Sea, where he died in 
1852. Nothing is known of the further history of 
his community. 

That it was possible, however, to propagate the 
more inward type of religion in the forms of the 
Orthodox Church is shown by the labours of 
Alexander Petrdvitch Dubovlzki (f 1852). Dubo- 
vlzki, a landowner, had been spiritually awakened 
by an employ^ of Madame de Krydener who had 
entered his service after taking part in her de- 
votional meetings in Switzerland and Livonia 
(1816-20). In 1822 Dubovlzki began to hold similar 
meetings in the settlements of Lep6gi and Gdrlovo 
in the government of RyasAn, where he had an 
estate, and at these gatherings he not only ex- 
pounded the Scripture to the peasantry, but dis- 
tributed copies among them. To those who took 
part he gave the name of * true inward worshippers.’ 
In Gdrlovo he erected a chapel which was open to 
all, though in it he used to urge the peasants to 
be diligent in attending the (^thodox Church for 


the worship of God and the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. In 1823 he removed to Petrograd, 
where in ms own house he assembled his servants 
for devotional services of a similar character. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Madame TatAri- 
nova, but took an attitude of decisive opposition 
to her schismatic ecstasy. Then, as a result of 
the reaction, he was sent to a monastery in 1824. 
Here, however, he threw himself so zealously into 
the religious life of the monks that he was liberated 
in 1826 on the rec^ommendation of the monastic 
authorities and of Philaret, as also on tlie ground 
that his orthodoxy was recognized by the metro- 
politan Seraphim, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in procuring his condemnation for preaching 
without authority. In 1829, after brief periods of 
residence in Petrograd, LepAgi, GArlovo, and other 
places, Dubovlzki settled in Moscow, where be 
arranged his large domestic; establishment, consist- 
ing of sixty-eight persons, wholly on monastic 
lines. He wore iron chains upon his l>ody, and the 
entire household lived on lenten fare. Here, too, 
he instituted a school for the education not only of 
his own children, but of those of the congenially 
minded archimandrite Platbn, as well as peasant 
children from his estates. The foreign teachers, 
both male and female, whom he engaged for this 
work were one after another conveited by him to 
Orthodoxy. As it was one of his leading convic- 
tions that in the Church of Christ, besides the 
public services, there might be, and had in fact 
once been, more private gatherings for mutual 
edification, he used to assemble his household in a 
sj»ecial oratory for devotional exercises. It was on 
account of these domestic serviesjs that he was 
again arrested in 1833 ; he was confined in various 
monasteries, and, stricken in years as in health, 
died in 1842. 

5. Vladimir Serg^ewitch Solovjdv. — Since the 
period of the Naj)ofeonic wars, Russia, like W. 
Europe generally, has had no further revivals of 
religion ; nor can we speak of another large influx 
of W. European mystical liti^ature into Russia. 
The exjJanation lies not only in the growing re- 
ligious mdifierence of the educated classes in Russia 
during the latter half of the 19th cent., but also 
in the increasing disinclination of these classes to 
depend wholly upon W. Europe for the satisfaction 
of their spirituaJ needs — in a word, the endeavour 
to realize a distinctively Russian tyi>e of culture. 
Within recent times, no doubt, a sense of religious 
need has been awakened among Russians of every 
class by the popular philosophy of Tolstoi. While 
Tolstoi, however, as regards his own personal ex- 
perience, interprets the religious relation in the 
sense of a mystical pantheism, and while his 
writings are pervaded by a general strain of 
mysticism, yet in these writings the strictly re- 
ligious interest rather gives way to the interest 
of an ascetic morality and of social problems. 
Although the asceticism preached by Tolstoi asso- 
ciates him more closely than he supposed with the 
Orthodox Church, to which, in his criticism of its 
doctrines, he stood sharply opposed, the longing of 
the Russian people for a theory of life correspond- 
ing to its mystical religion of emotion has found 
its fulfilment in the views of Vladimir SergAiewitch 
SolovjAv (1863-1900), a thinker who stood forth as 
a genuine Russian and a loyal son of his Church.' 
On a su^rficial view, indeed, SolovjAv might be 
regardea as one of the long succession of philo- 
sophical theologians and theological philosophers 
who in Russia have sought to provide a theoretical 

i 'astiiication for the teaching of the Church ; thus 
le finds a rationale not onw for the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Two Natures, but also for 
the Seven Sacraments and the conveyance of the 
1 Of. hii Z/a Rusisif ti Viglia* univerMelU, Paris, 1889, *1906. 
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priestly character by the laying on of hands. On 
a closer view, however, his mysticism, like mysti- 
cism generally, shows a certain unconformity with 
the doctrines of the Church. Though he frequently 
seems to sneak in terms of theism, his idea of God 
is essentially pantheistic ; he teaches the eternity 
of the world, speaks of an ante- temporal fall, and 
sometimes denies the personal immortality of the 
individual. Such departures from the teaching of 
the Clmrch, however, do not seem to have impaired 
the influence of his writings^ — an influence which 
has been constantly on the increase since his 
death ; in certain circles, indeed, they may even 
have added to it. The joint-editor of his works, 
E. L. Radlov, who writes the biographical sketch, 
lias justly said [Collected Works'^, vol. x. p. xxxv) 
that his mysticism is always the central and funda- 
mental element of his teaching. Here he not only 
shows the influence of such Western mystics as 
Scotus Erigena, Jacob Boehme, and Swedenborg, 
hut has also drawn upon Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
wliich is much more closely allied to his Church. 
Thus the union with God which is attained by 
attenuating self-cKinsciousness to a mere sense of 
existence he describes precisely as <io the Neo- 
Platonists (see below). Still, this dependence does 
not preclude his having experienced and reflected 
upon the mystical form of religion in a way 
peculiarly his own. Ilis mysticism is indeed of so 
decided a kind that he assigns the most important 
place m his theory of knowledge to mystical faith. 
His leading ideas are as follows : 

The reality of the external world cannot be apprehended by 
reason, but is to be grasped by faith alone, faith finding the 
ground of phenomena in the saime reality as is directly experi- 
enced by the believer in his appropriation of faith (‘ Criticism 
of ^Abstract Principles,’ Works, ii 320, 330 f). The object of 
this faith is therefore the absolute existence of objective reality. 
The interaction between the ideal essence of the ego and the 
ideal existences of all other objects is called ‘presentation,’ and 
this produces in our reason those durable, definite, self-con- 
sistent, and self-identical images of objects by means of which 
we combine and organize the whole indefinite mass of single 
impressions (p. 336) We perceive these images, in the first 
instance, Immediately, and prior to all our sense-perceptions, 
to winch we then transfer them (p. 338). Our knowletlge of 
nature, if it is to be genuine and objective, must be lirought 
into relation with this mystical knowledge (pp. 846, 349 ff.). 

In conformitv with Ins tiieory of knowledge Solovjdv deals 
specially with the knowledge of God. Human personality, he 
says, IS in a sense itself divine, or, more preciseh, it partici- 
pates in deity It has the negatively unconditioned quality of 
aspiring after perfection, and this aspiration carries with it the 
claim of being realizable (‘ Lectures on the Divine Humanity,’ 
Woiktt, iii 19); in other words, man will not consent to be a 
mere phenomenon, and this very refusal indicates that he is 
something different, something more (p. 21). Hut the ultimate 
truth lies in the fact that he is also posUtvel}/ unconditioneil, 

I c he inis the power of appropriating to himself the fullness of 
being. Faith in himself is at the same time faith m God. 
Deity belongs to God in His eternal reality , man aspires to 
and yearns for It, and finally reaches it (p. 25). The reality of 
Ood, however, cannot be logically demonstrated, but can be 
apprehended only by faitli, exactly as the reality of the world 
and each separate object (p. 32 f.). When we abstract from 
all definite inanifcst.ations of our outward and inward life — not 
luereh from our sense impressions, but also from our feelin^^s, 
thoughts, and wishes ; when we concentrate all our capacities 
in the one focus of our immediate spiritual existence ; when 
we let ourselves sink into the silent and motionless calm from 
which the turbid stream of our present being wells forth with- 
out disturbing its purity and its peace— then In the source of 
our own spiritual lire we arc inwardly in touch with the source 
of universal life, and we know Ood as the principle or substance 
of the All (p. 87). We cannot doubt the reality of that which 
operates palpably within us, and the operation of which is given 
in our very perception (‘Justification of the Good,’ Works, viii. 
191, 193 f.). Feeling its reality in ourselves, we realize that we 
are already united with that supreme reality, and we posit the 
(inward, subjective) beginning of the coming union of the world 
with God (p. 196). This may be expressed in the form of a 
behesf : ‘ Have God within yourself ; do not sever yourself from 
the All, but associate yourself with the all ’ (p. 202'f.). 

If Solovjbv, in these developments of his thought, reminds us 
of the fundamental principle of Skovorodi (with whom he was 
connected on his mother’s side), viz. that the true patlrlo the 
knowledge of Ood is self-knowledge (cf. § i), he resembles him 
also in the fact that between man as he now is and God he 


1 These have already appeared in two collected editions, of 
one of which there has been a second issue. 


places the ideal man, though with a peculiar and much broader 
basis of argument. The material side of nature, existing as a 
part, strives to be transformed into the All, into God (‘ Oritioism 
of Abstract Principles,’ Works, li. 818). Nature is the second 
Absolute, which attains its ideal reality .In man (p. 819), and, as 
nature strives to rise to the human stage, there are at bottom 
only two realities, viz. the absolutelv existent, God, and that 
which is absolutely becoming, man (p. 323). Man irt the cob- 
necting link between the deity and the world of nature ; by 
‘man,’ however, is meant here not man as known to us, bqt 
ideal and perfect humanity— the Sophia, which was eternahy 
consummated In the plenary divine entity, i.e. Christ (‘ Lectures 
on the Divine Humanity,' Works, iii. 121) This humajiity, 
accordingly, Is co-eternal with Ood Himself (p. 122). M&n in 
his present state presupposes the eternal humanity, or ideal 
man (pp. 128, 120). The organism of this universal humanity 
consists of the body of Ood and the eternal soul of the world 
(p. 127). The earthly individual man, lust as he did not exist 
before his birth, passes away at death (p. 128). The evil in man 
[ in his phenomenal state lies in the fact that he usually feels 
! himself isolated, and only in rare moments of clarity realizes 
his unity with all other things, with Ood (p. 130 f.) This evil 
impulse towanls isolation he shares with all empiric^^lly existing 
things (p. 132). In reality, however^ i<leal humanity, or the 
world-soul which unites in itself all individual souls, had already, 
in the cycle prior to the present, broken away from its unity 
with the All and tried to find itself in its separation ; for other- 
wise evil could not have appeared in phenomenal man and 
the phenomenal world (pp 140-142) In that empirie4il world 
everything has fallen asunder into parts and particles seeking 
to assert themselves in opposition to one another. God, how- 
ever, desires to bring the world-sonl back to Himself by a 
gradual process. To begin with, the world-soul in phenomenal 
man, as prepared for it by the long iirocess of religious history, 
coiueb to know itself again in its unity with the divine Logos, 
i.e. the pure form of the univeisal unity; moreover, it recog- 
nizes itself also in all nature, of which phenomenal man feels 
himself to be the concentration (p 160 f.). Such is the philo- 
sophical rationale of the union of doitj with a human soul m 
tile person of Jesus Christ (p. 162), and this union becomes a 
continuous process by the igradnal voluntary transformation of 
phenomenal man to the divine. Thus from the God- man there 
conies at last the man-Qod (i.e. nmn as having assimilated 
Deity), or universal humanity, the universal Church or spiritual 
humanity (p. 180 f.). 

Litrraturb. — The Works of Gng6n Sdvoitch Skovoroda, coll, 
and ed. D J. Bagal6, Jubilee ed. [Collection of the Charkov 
Histortco-philologual Society, vii.), Charkoi , 1891 ; Vladimir 
Ern, Grifjan Savvitch Skovorodd, Life and Teaching (Russ ), 
Moscow, 1912, N. S. Tichonravov, Niederschn/tJ. O.Sctiwarz’t 
uber das Verhalteu J. J. Melissinos zu thm (Germ, tr. from 
Schwarz’s autograph), in Yearbooks of itmsian Literature and 
Antiauity, v. [1808J n. ‘ Materials,’ pp. 96-110 ; M. N. Longinov, 
Ndvtkov and the Moscow Marti nxsts (Russ.), Moscow, 1867; 
A. N. Pypin, The Russian Bible Society, 1812-26, The Mes- 
senger of Europe, 8rd yearly issue, 1868, Iv. 039-7i‘2, v. 231-207, 
vi. 222-286, 708-768; J. Tchistdvitch, ‘Hist, of the Transla- 
tion of the Bible into Russian,’ In Christian Beading [Knas ), 
pt. i., Petrograd, 1872, pp. 886-470, 648-709; K. Grass, Lie 
russischen Seklen, Leipzig, 1909, ii. 222-269, Excursus IL, ‘ (Tber 
die Reziohungen der Obristm Tatarinova zuin Skopzeulum and 
ihre Bruderschaft in Christo ’ ; A. N. Pypin, ‘ The Biblical Sect 
of the Twenties,’ Messenger of Europe, vi. [1871] ii. 248-282 ; 
N. Dubr6vin, Our Mystical Sectarians, artt. iv., v., and vi., 
‘Alexander Fetrbvitch Dubovfzki,’ in Russian Antiquity, 26th 
year |1H06], Ixxxiv 60-93, 27th year [1896], Ixxxv. 6-61, 226-268 ; 
Vladimir Sergdjewitch Solovjdv, Coltected Works'^, ed. 8. M. 
Solovjdv and E. L. Radlov, 10 vols., with biographical sketch 
by the latter, Petrograd, 1911-14, Ausgewdhlte Werke, tr. H. 
Kohler, 8 vols., i., Jena, 1914. K, GRASS. 

MYSTICISM (Hebrew and Jewish). — Ever 
since the Pauline iintithesis of law and faith 
stamped Judaism as a religion of unrelieved legal- 
ism, the possession of anything approaching the 
nature of a mystical element has been steadily 
and strenuously denied to the religion of the Jew. 
Formalism — which, truly enough, pervades and 
colours Judaism through and through — is taken to 
be the irreconcilable enemy of mysticism, whose 
fundamental axiom is the freedom of the human 
spirit to seek out, in all ways possible to it, the 
means of union with ultimate reality — God. But 
this attitude towards the question only shows how, 
like many other psychological concepts, mysticism, 
no matter of what brand, scarcely admits of rigid 
definition. Its phenomena are so complex, its 
elements so intermingled with other elements in 
the mental and siiiritual make-up of men, that it 
is impossible to lay down any law as to where it 
may or may not be found to exist. Thus, if one 
wonders how mysticism can be a feature of Judaism, 
one can equally wot/der how a Christian theologian 
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like St. Auj^stine could be called a mystic. Was 
he not a rigid upholder of an iron system of dogma 
and authority in the early CImrch ? And yet his 
Confessions are thc^oughgoing mysticism, showing 
him to have gained the core of his religion from 
certain ‘ first-hand * experiences which, to him, 
implied direct intercourse between the soul and 
(S^od. A similar argument can be applied to Aris- 
to^e. Cold, analytic pJiilosopher as he was, posit- 
in^^n utterly transcendent Cod who ‘ thinks his 
own thoughts’ and w’ho dwells in the peace of his 
own completeness, Aristotle’s ‘ active reason ’ pos- 
sesses a decidedly mystical turn, and must have 
exerted no small influence on many a type of mys- 
ticism in the succeeding centuries. One is drawn 
to the irresistible conclusion that religion, in order 
that it shouhl not be barren and lifeless, must give 
prominence to something more than historicity 
and tradition. It must lay stress on the element 
of personal inward experience, on the great fact 
of the soul ‘ athirst for God, yea, even for the living 
God.’ Judaism amply fulfils these conditions. 

The beginnings oi Judaism lie, of course, in the 
OT. In fact, everything in Jiulaism seeks to find 
its confirmation in some expression, whether clear 
or veiled, in the OT. Hence the OT is pivotal for 
any consideration of Jewish mysticism in all its 
phases and develoiiments. The mysticism of the 
OT clusters mostly round the visionary experiences 
of the prophets. Isaiah’s vision of a God whose 
* train tilled the Temple ’ points to the all-inclusive- 
ness of Deity. EzeKiel’s fits of ecstasy are char- 
acteristic of the mood of many a mystic in all ages. 
The prophet’s higher insight into the will of God 
and his satisfaction at the attainment of this in- 
sight are an examiile of the ‘ illumination ’ >vhich 
is always one of the steps on the mystic’s ladder. 
Some of the other books of the OT show forth 
other constituents of the mystical consciousness. 
Thus, the Psalmists often brood on the divinity 
manifested in the beauteous world of nature. ‘ Who 
layeth the beams of his upper chambers in the 
waters ; who maketh the (douds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. Who maketh 
winds his messengers ; his ministers flaming fire ’ 
(104®^*). The universe is one uninterrupted revela- 
tion of the divine. Ps 139^'^* portrays the mystic 
sense of the boundless, and the human asj)iration 
to reach it as the goal of the truest safety from the 
ills and anxieties of the normal finite experience. 
Other passages j>aiiit the ‘ nearness ’ of God and 
the joys of intimate converse with Him. The 
treatment of prayer and the Hpecimena given of 
individual prayers are fine examples of what one 
might call ‘ erotic mysticism.’ The soul passionately 
yearns for God, and God reciprocates the yearning 
in terms of the love between man and woman. 

‘ Whom have 1 in heaven but thee ? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee ’ (I’s 73^). 
Here is the insatiable craving of the mystic, the 
infinity of love’s desire. ‘Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everla.sting love ; therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee ’ (Jer 3P). It is doubt- 
ful whiither the intensity of intimacy connote<l by 
the Hebrew (‘love’) and (‘loving- 

kindness’) is ever done justice to in a translation. 
Finally, there is the angelic lore of the OT. The 
sight of an angel or the hearing of its voice brought 
about a feeling of being environed with God. It 
had the effect which every mystical experience in 
all ages had, viz. it flooded the seer with a new 
power. 

Upon these mystical strains pervading the OT 
was built the variegated edifice of the two separ- 
ate schools of mystical thought which followea on 
the close of the OT canon, viz. (a) the Palestinian, 
or Rabbinic, or Talmudic Miikashic, and (d) the 
Jewish-Hellenistic, which had nits chief centre in 


Alexandria — then the intellectual capital of the 
world. 

Let us consider (6) first. The theology of Juda- 
ism was studied side by side with the works of 
Plato and Aristotle, and thus was produced that 
curious blend of Jewish and Greek thought the 
most famous monuments of which are the writing.s 
of Philo, the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, and 
fragments (preserved onl}' by Eusebius, in I/A vii. 
32. 17 and Preep. Evang. viii. 10, xiii. 12) of an 
Alexandrian peripatetic philosopher Aristohulus, 
who, according to Sohurcr {GJV^ iii. 391 f.), was a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philometer in the middle 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Aristobulu.s develops a mystic 
cosmogony in which the Pythagorean theories of 
the influence of numbers play a part. His concep- 
tion of divine creative activity is drawn from the 
Stoic idea of wevixa, God’s power penetrating and 
permeating all tilings. He has references to the 
povs (‘reason’) of Plato. Tlie main trend of his 
thought, however, is Aristotelian ; but— and here 
he is the precursor of the Pliilonic method — in 
spite of his devotion to (^Ireek thought, he is an 
upholder of the Jewish doctrine of God in so far 
as he believes that the Deity is at once transoen 
dent and immanent. God is greater than the 
universe, outside it, and separated from it. But 
God works in the universe hy means of His 
‘wisdom,’ which is an emanation from Him but 
yet has no separate existence ajiart from Him. 
God is ‘in heaven,’ i,e, in distant isolation, but 
yet ‘the earth is his footstool,’ i.e. the world is 
permeated with the divine traces. The apocryphal 
vVisdom of Solomon is characterized by a similar 
fusion of Greek and Jewish mystic notions of the 
divine relations to the cosmos. The Stoic concep- 
tion of an immanent irvec/ia comes out in vii. 25 : 

* For she is a breath of the power of God, 

And a clear eflluence of the glory of the Almighty.' 

The same thought is continued in 26 f. In viii. 
19f. we have a hint of the Platonic theory of pre- 
existence : 

‘ For I was a witty child , 

And had a good spirit, 

Yea, rather, being good, I came into a body undeflled.' 

In xviii. 14-16 wisdom becomes a personality 
and seems to have aftinities with the ‘Word’ in 
the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. But — and 
here the essentially Jewish side of the case comes 
out — wisdom, although a poten^ outside God, is 
yet at the same time wholly in God. The autlior, 
as a Jew, and therefore deejily concerned with safe- 
guarding M hat he and his predecessors understood 
by the unity of God, is obviously at pains to make 
this vital point clear. Philo elaborates all these 
concepts with the hand of the master — and adds 
many new ones too. He makes a sharp distinction 
between God in Himself and God revealed. The 
reconciliation between these two views is nevei 
effected, and this defect is one of the flaws in his 
mystic philosophy. On the first view, God is pure 
being, unknowahle, outside the material universe. 
On the second view, God is immanent in man and 
the universe, and is all-penetrating, all-filling. 
Philo’s Jewish sympathies are apparent in his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. The 
Jewish idea of God as creator and sustainer of the 
universe held a foremost place in his mind, and 
many an interpretation given by Palestinian Rabbis 
of the first centuries of Christianity and incorpor- 
ated in the Talmud and Midrashim (jiarticularly 
in the early sections of B^reshith Rahba) is a re- 
flexion of Philo. It is in the presentation of his 
Logos^ idea that Philo is most important for an 
understanding of Jewish mysticism. Whatever 
extraneous teachings may have gone to the mak- 
ing of the Logos, there can he no doubt that it 
was much influenced by the OT notions of angels. 
There is a wide gap between God the infinite, the 
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all-holy, and man the finite and imperfect. How 
ie the chasm to he bridged ? The OT writers and, 
after them, the Rabbis of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim overcame the difficulty by the introduction 
of the angel. Pure God did not really come into 
contact with impure man, but His angels did. And 
wlio were the angels? They were emanations of 
the divine, offshoots of deity, part and parcel of 
God’s own being. Reading his OT in some such 
light as this, Philo laid it down that the universe 
was filled with divine potencies (5ui/d/xets). These 
potencies, while they are in one sense attributes 
and self-revelations of God, are in another sense 
personal beings of a spiritual kind, ‘incorporeal 
souls,’ who ‘ report the injunctions of the fatner to 
his children and the necessities of the children to 
the father’ (de Somniis, i. 22). There are various 
gradations of these potencies, but at the head of 
them and constituting the principle of unity among 
them all is the Logos. Heaven and earth subsisted 
in the Logos before their material creation — an 
idea voiced by the Rabbinical literature iu many 
curiously naive ways (see B^reshith liabbd^ i.-iv. ). 
It is from the Logos that there emanate the poten- 
cies which are the real creators of matter, lienee 
God is the ultimate creator of all, but never through 
direct contact. He works through the Logos, who 
again works through these potencies (called Logoi). 
Platonic and Stoic elements are apparent through- 
out, hut so also is Rabbinic angelology. Thus in 
B^rf'shith Rabb(\ viii. 3f., tlie grammatical plural in 
the words, ‘ And God said, Let us make man,’ is 
explained by the statement that, when God was 
about to create the first man. He took counsel with 
the ministering angels. Hence the blame for the 
evil in man is partially removed from the Deity 
and placed upon the shoulders of the angels. The 
Rabbinic interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Anidn in Pr 8^ gives to the Tdnlli very much the 
same rdle as Philo attributes to the Logos. It is 
God’s workman or servant in the work and admin- 
istration of the universe. The human soul is an 
emanation from th'e Logos, and makes man akin to 
the ‘incorporeal souls’ — the angels, i.e., not those 
who have aescended upon earth to become bound up 
in mortal Inidies, but those who, * having received 
greater and more divine intellects,’ shun earth 
altogether in order to be ‘ lieutenants of the Ruler 
of the universe as though they were the eyes and 
ears of the great being l>eholding and listening to 
everybody ’ (rfe Somn. i. 22). Christian mysticism 
is a greater debtor to Philo than is Jewish mysti- 
cism, which betrays Philonic influences only in 
spa-smodic passages in the cosmological sections in 
the Talmud and Midrashim as well as in the phil- 
osophic systems of two great nwsbic theologians of 
the Middle Ages, viz. Solomon Hm Gabirol (a. 1021- 
1058) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) (w.v.). 

We shall now consider {a) the Talmudic and 
Midroshic mysticism. Teachings essentially Jewish 
in their origin are found in combination with doc- 
trines belonging to Mithraism, Gnosticism, and 
Neo-Platonism. Essentially Jewish is the sh^- 
khindh mysticism. The fth^khindh is the universally 
difi’iiseil Divine Presence which forms the idealized 
environment of the Jewish nation in all the lands 
of the latter’s dispersion. But in order that the 
individual Jew should, in himself, realize the 
khindh he must be ‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ i.e. 
he must lead a life of religious and moral purity, 
he must be self-reliant and self -conquered, he must 
1)6 intellectually great in the knowledge of the 
highest lore— -the T6rah. Sin and sh^khtn^h are 
mutually antithetic. ‘ GkKi is the dwelling-place 
of the universe j but the universe is not the dwelling- 
place of God’ is a prominent Rabbinic dictum. 
Essentially Jewish is toe doctrine of the two opposed 
divine attributes — the middath had-dtn ana the 


middath which operate upon man 

for good or for evil in ways very much resembling 
the powers of the angels; and Jewish too is the 
enumeration of the ten agenjies through which 
God created the world, viz. wisdom, Insight, cogni- 
tion, strength, power, inexorableness, justice, right, 
love, and mercy [T. B. ^dqtgdh, I2a ; cf. Muhndh 
Abhdth, V. 1, where it is said that the universe w'^s 
created by ‘ Ten Words ’ ; cf. also B^re/ihtth Raf jd^ 
iv. 6, based on Ps 33®). Rabbinic angelology ’ ^ by 
no means of pure breed, but owes much to Zoroas- 
trian and Mitbraic influences. Man’s prayer, his 
recovery from sickness, his safety from danger, his 
fortunes after death are all under angelic domina- 
tion — there being two main divisions of angels 
which are named respective! shel maAldh 
and fmnilid fthel matid^ i.e. the heavenly host above 
and the heavenly host below, both of which figure 
larg(;ly in the Jewish Prayer Book. The counter- 
part to the personified Logos of Philo is found, in 
Rabbinic mysticism, in the angel Metatron, who 
is often styled ‘Prince of the Presence’ {Sar-hap- 
pdnim) as m cII as ‘ Prince of the world ’ {Sar-hd- 
o/^L/^), and who, like Enoch in the Apocrypha (see 
Juh. iv. 23 ; 2 En. liii. 2), is often described as the 
heavenly scribe. He plays a principal part in the 
cosmic proccsae.s, being a personified emanation of 
the Deity, an ever-present guide and instructor of 
mankind, taking up the divine work at points 
where its omnii)otence cannot, if one may so speak, 
reach. In Rahhd, v. 4, it is stated that 

‘ the voice of God beoirne Metatron over the waters.’ 
One great formative influence acting on Rabbinic 
mysticism came from the direid-ion of the Gnosti- 
cism current in the first centuries of the common 
era. Gnostici.sm owed much to the Apocrypha 
and the Jewish Apocalypses ; hence— strangely 
enough - the influences of the latter literatures 
were brought to bear upon Rabbinisni through an 
alien medium. The prohibition again.st dist uasing 
the first sections of Genesis and Ezekiel (known as 
Madkeh B^reshith and Mdd&eh Merkdhhdh respec- 
tively) is an echo of the secrecy which hedged 
round the doctrines of the Gnostics. Thus in the 
Mishmlh {Ifdgtgdh, ii. I) it is said : 

‘ It is forbidden to explain the first chapters of Genesis t.o 
more than one person at a time. It is forbidden to explain the 
first chapter of Kwkiel even to mie person unless hebeasa^e 
and of an ongiiml turn of mind.’ 

To belong to the inner circle of disciploship among 
the Gnostics presupposed an exceptional amount 
of self-discipline. ‘A certain youth,’ says T. B. 
J^dgtgdh, 1 3a, ‘was once explaining the Hashmal 
[Ezk 1^, translated ‘amber ’in the AV] when fire 
came forth and consumed him. ’ When the question 
is asked, Why was this? the answer is, ‘ Lav mdti 
zimneh^' i.e. his time had not yet come. His 
youthful age had not given him the opportunities 
for the mature self-culture necessary to the mystic 
apprehension. It was a dangerous knowledge for 
the uninitiated. An extraordinarily weird anec- 
dote in B^reshith Rahhd, ii. 4, attributes mortal 
injury to Ben Zoma (Rabbi of the 2nd cent. 
A.D.), who was once ‘contemplating the creation.’ 
The words of Hr 25®, ‘it is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing,’ were quoted in support of their 
opposition to these Gnostic attempts at unravelling 
tiie secrets of the divine relation to the cosmos. 
But, paradoxically enough, the great ally of 
Gnosticism — magic — received countenance from 
many a Rabbinic mystic of the most orthodox 
type. Thus a passage in T. B. Sanhedrin, 
says that R. Hanina and B. Hoshaiah (Palestinian 
teachers of the 3rd cent. A.D.) used to engage 
tliemselves with the laws of creation every eve 
of Sabbath and used to create a calf of three years 
old and eat it. The ma^ic potency resident in the 
permutations and combinations of the letters of 
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the Hebrew alphabet — and more especially the 
letters comprising the Tetragrammaton — is a more 
prominent theme of this branch of Rabbinic mysti- 
cism. T. B. li^rdkhdth, 55a, says that ‘ Bezalel 
knew how to combine the letters bv which heaven 
and earth were created.' T. B. Qiddfishtn, l\a, 
speaks of a Divine Name composed of twelve 
lechers, the secrets of which were at one time re- 
vea cd to every one, but, after a time, only to the 
‘moLtmeek among the prieste.’ The reference is 
obviously to a manipulation of the letters of the 
TetraOTammaton. T. B. Makkdth, llr», relates the 
legend of King David, who, on making excavations 
for the Temple and finding that the waters of the 
ocean were moving upward ami threatening to 
destroy the world, asked for permission to atop its 
rising by inscrihing the name of God on a potsherd 
and throwing it into the sea. According to T. B. 
Y6md, 736, the information given by the Urim and 
Thurnmim was through the medium of the Hebrew 
letters either thrusting tliemselves bodily forward 
{hoi fin) or combining tliemselves in dillerent ways 
{mistarfin). 

All the above-mentioned elements of Rabbinic 
mysticism are the prelude to the great mystical 
books Avhich comprise the mediaeval ^^abhfilft, 
whose most famous manual is the -although 

there is one book whose importance for Jewish 
mysticism is only second to that of the Z6h&r, but 
which in all probability dates from the time of the 
Mishnah (according to Reitzenstein, it is a product 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. ). This is the Sefer Y^sird. 
Both the mediaeval and the liefer Y^sird 

elaborate some or all of the following elements of 
Rabbinic mysticism : (a) the sh^khindh, ( 6 ) the 
Holy Spirit {ruah hak-kOdJiesh), (c) angelology, 
Metatron, Mfimra {‘word,’ ‘logos’), (rf) mysticism 
of the Genesis cosmogony and of the chariot of 
Ezekiel, {e) the magic powers of the Hebrew 
alphabet, {/) emanation from the Deity, {g) the 
conception of or divine self-limitation, (A) 

the conception of erotic relations between the Deity 
and the cosmos, (i) the re-incarnation of the soul, 
the ecstasy of the soul’s union with God, ( 7 ) the 
Tdrah as the material embodiment of the divine 
and as the only ‘ mystic way ’ towards the realiza- 
tion of the divine. The Sifer Y^strd is grounded 
upon (e). It gives us a mystical philosophy drawn 
from the sounds, shapes, relative positions, and 
numerical values of the letters 01 the Hebrew 
alphabet. Hebrew phraseology expressing essenti- 
ally Jewish thought is put into a framework un- 
mistakably Gnostic. The world was brought into 
being by means of ‘ thirty-two wonderful paths 
of wisdom.’ These are {a) the ten cardinal numbers 
from 1 to 10 , ( 6 ) the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet (divided into the three ‘ mother ’ 
letters, viz. dleph, mem, shin ; seven double letters, 
viz. hefh, gtmel, ddleth, kaph, peh, reah, tdv, and 
twelve ‘ simple’ letters). Concerning these twenty - 
two letters, the book says ; 

'God engraved them, hewed them, weighed them, Inter- 
<;hanged them one with another, combined them, and formed 
by then» the Boul of everything which has been created and of 
everything which will be crea^.' 

Herein is contained the book’s philosophy of the 
cosmos, which is explained in something like the 
following way : in the beginning God created the 
three primordial substances, air, lire, and water 
(the initial letters of each are the three ‘mother’ 
letters mentioned above). Just as there could be 
no form in any script which did not contain these 
three ‘ mothers ’ (all the other letters being in the 
naive imagination of certain early l^abbaliste 
‘ born ’ from them), so there could be no fonn in 
the world of sensible objects without these three 
primordial elements. But in riality these three 
are emanations from three still more previous 


elements, viz. heaven, wind, and earth ; and the 
natural opposition (represented by an opposition of 
sex) of these tM^o sets of three keeps the equilibrium 
of the universe. The seven ‘double’ letters {i.e. 
according as they have ddghesh or not) are em- 
blematic of the seven world-forces, each of which 
has its opposite to combat — thus (1) wisdom, whose 
opposite 18 folly ; (2) riches, whose opposite is 
poverty; (3) seed, whose opposite is sterility; (4) 
life, wrioso opposite is deatii ; (6) dominion, whose 
opposite is servitude ; (6) peace, whose opposite is 
war ; (7) beauty, whose opposite is ugliness. The 
world of nature as well os the world of morality is 
kept in order by the right interplay of these forces. 
The twelve ‘simple ’ letters represent twelve attri- 
butes of the First Cause — the idea being based 
upon twelve different terms or phrases by which 
the OT designates the nature and activity of the 
Godlmad. S. D. Luzzatto in his Wikkuah'al ha- 
Kabbalah {{joritz, 1852), following the opinions of 
itudah Halevi in tlie Kii^dri, iv. 25, has given a 
fine elucidation of the philosophy of the Sefer 
Y*strd. Form (typified by th(‘ three ‘mother’ 
letters), matter (typified by the seven ‘double’ 
letters), and niimlier (typified by the cardinal 
numbers, one to ten) are, 111 prototype, aspects or 
emanations of the divine. Hence we are led on to 
the consideration of (/), viz. the tn^atment of 
emanation in Jewish mysticism. Professed by the 
early Gnostics, the theory of emanation reached its 
highest develomnent in Plotinus, from whom it 
passed, througii tlie medium of Avicenna, to the 
philosophers and ^ahbulists of the Middle Ages. 
Solomon Ihn Gahirol [q.v.) based his philosophy 
upon the belief in emanation. God is the essence 
01 all existence, the life of the world, and in Him 
substance and form find their complete unity. 
But how is God, then, differentiated from the 
world? By the fact that substance and form are 
the products, not of God, who is, in Himself, in- 
conijirehensible, but of the will of God, which is 
the first emanation from the di’ ine and which is a 
sort of intermediate link between the ^roat Un- 
knowable and the cosmos. This will is immanent 
everywhere and is compelled by its very nature to 
be eternally creative. From it emanated matter, 
form, spirit, and soul, all of which are eternally 
creative by reason of the powers emanating from 
them. Gahirol’s influence told dee}>ly upon the 
numerous ^a])hali8tB in France, Spain, Germany, 
and Italy during the succeeding centuries. A 
mystic work termed (‘ Brightness '), com- 

posed by a French ^abbalist of the IStli cent., 
develops a doctrine of emanation which differs 
considerably from that of Gahirol. While the 
latter maintained that the world existed in God 
potentially from all eternity (God having called 
the actual world into hein^ by a ereatio ex nihilo), 
the Bdhir holds the eternity of the actual world. 
What, then, was creation? It was an emanation 
of the ‘ hidden light ’ from God. This the Bdhir 
calls the ‘ first sfirdh,* which gave birth to the 
second sfirdh, viz. ‘ wisdom,’ from which emanated 
the third sfirdh, viz. ‘intelligence.’ These three 
form the primary principles of the universe, and 
from them emanated, in succession, seven lower 
^irdth, which gave form to all material things. 
There is a transition from the infinite to the finite, 
and conversely, the finite reacts upwards upon the 
infinite. But tlie philosophy of the book is 
markedly inconsistent. Greater consistency com- 
bined with a deeper philosophic insight is to he 
found In the work of Azriel, a Spanish Jew (1100- 
1238), who is, however, overshadoweil by Isaac ben 
Sheshet of Gerona, the author of the mystic work 
Shdar hash-shdmagtm (‘Gate of Heaven’), and 
Nabmanides (1194-1270) (g.v.). According to the 
latter, ten powers emanate in succession the 
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Deity in the creation of tlie cosmos. These he calls 
‘ ten The first emanation was ‘ wisdom/ 

which'is likewise termed rUshtth {i.e. ‘bemnning’) 
or n^kuddah {i. e, ‘ point ’). It is from ‘ wisoom ’ that 
all tiie other nine s^firOth emanated, in just the 
same way as a point is really the beginning of a 
line, i.e,. it becomes a line wlieii prolonged in both 
directions. Nabmanides is extremely vague in his 
characterization of the relations between tlie several 
emanations. But he diflers from most of his pre- 
decessors in so far as he gives a high place to the 
yiiritual side of man, viz. prayer, communion with 
God, the soul. In this respect he may be regarded, 
in conjunction witli Abraham Abulafia, as the 
forerunner of the chief of all the Jewish 

mystical text- books of tbe M iddle Ages. Abulafia 
emphasized the necessity of the ascetic life and of 
contemplation. To him the various combinations 
of the letters composing the Tetragrammaton an<l 
the names of angels meant the revelation of sei'.rots 
otherwise unknowable and leading to an ecstatic 
state of union with the divine and a <leeper know- 
ledge of the depths of the T6rah. In the Z6hdr 
the latter branches of Jewish mysticism are elabor- 
ated with an ex(ie])tional wealth of detail. While 
purporting to he but a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, it 18 in reality quite an independent com- 

{ lendiuin of ^^abbftlistic theosophy. Criticism has 
ong ago demonstrated the untenability of tlie view 
which ascribes its authorship to a Itabbi of the 
2nd cent. A.D., viz. Simeon l>en Yobai. It is a 
syncretism of Jewish and foreign elements. The 
fornu^ consist of doctrines taken from the Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature. The latter are ‘ natural- 
ized ’ products of Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, and 
(according to a newer theory) SOfi mysticism. The 
Z6hdr is also indebted to Soloinon Ion Gabirol and 
Abraham Abulafia, According to the Zdhdr^ the 
soul of the T6rah is its mystical sense ; and man, 
having the privilege to Ixjhold everywhere the 
divine image— the world being an embodiment of 
God— can make Ivs way to union with the divine 
reason by an understanding of, and a life led in 
accordance with, the mystic sense of the T6rah. 
The universe is a serie-s of emanations, and man 
may, tlirough the instrument of the Tdrflh, recog- 
nize the divine hand everywhere and ascend to the 
‘Cause of Causes.’ God is styled En S6f (‘No 
End’), a being utterly void of attributes, who can 
only lie postulated negatively. The world can 
come into contact with tlie Kn S6f by means 
of intermediaries. These intermediarie.s are the 
‘ten or ten emanations. The first s^firdh 

was latent in the En S6f as a dynamic force and is 
called kether (‘crown’) or n^luddah p^^^hutdh (‘a 
simple point’). The first manifestation of the 
divine is a point, i.e. a unity, unanalyzahle, and 
yet possessing the All. It is the Hegelian idea of 
‘ das reine Sein.’ The starting-point of everything 
is the thought as it existed in God. It is in tliis 
‘ thought ’ tnat everything was originally embraced. 
The first of the s^ftrSth — the ‘ crown ’ — is the prim- 
ordial divine thought or will which, emanating 
from the En SOf, contained within itself the plan 
of the universe in its infinity of time and space, in 
its endless variety of form, colour, and movement. 
‘Wisdom’ and ‘intelligence’ are the second and 
third of the s^ftrdth, and are parallel emanations 
from the ‘crown.’ There is a sexual relationship 
between them. Wisdom is the ‘ father,’ i.e. the 
masculine active principle, which engenders all 
things and imposes on them form and measure. 
Intelligence is the ‘mother,’ the passive rr jeptive 
principle. Out of their union comes a ‘son,’^who 
IS ‘ reason,’ and reflects the characteristics of l»oth 
parents. The Zdhdr elaborates this sexual idea, 
applying it to the relations between the deity and 
the sh*khtndh as well as to the elucidation of 


Biblical references to persons and events. The 
remaining seven s^firdth are mercy, justice, beauty, 
victory, glory, foundation, and royalty (or king- 
dom). The last s^firdh is the sum or the permanent 
and immanent activity of all the other s^ftrdth. 
A pervading element of the ZChdr is the emphasis 
laid on the deep spirituality of prayer and upon its 
eflects in bringing about many a change in me 
material world. In fine, every good act dor by 
man, every good thought of his, leaves its in press 
upon the ‘upper’ as well as upon the ‘lower’ 
world. These two worlds are really hut one, and 
are equally an emanation of divine spirit. There 
is a sMchintd ' Had (‘upjier Divine rresence’) as 
well 08 a shHcMntd tatdd (‘ lower Divine Presence ’), 
and every time man utters a prayer or performs 
an act of benevolence, a union between the two 
‘ worlds ’ is ellected . The idea is expressed uniquely 
by a constantly-recurring phrase about the patri- 
archs of the Jewish race as being ‘ the upper chariot ’ 
{r^tik/id'ildd) on which the deity ascends to heaven 
and descends to earth. The ZShdr influenced the 
view of many a medimval Christian scholar who 
claimed to find support for certain dogmas of (^hrist- 
ianity in the abstruse and occasionally ambiguous 
ZAliaric terminology. In the Jewish domain its 
influence on mediaeval Hebrew poetry and liturgy 
is inestimable. Although many of its devotees 
were in later ages led away into moral and religious 
extravagances, which were anything but creditable 
to religion and morals, it nevertheless conferred 
upon Judaism a service of imperishable worth. It 
rescued it from the dead hand of formalism by 
revealing the eternal spiritual treasures concealed 
beneatli the words of the Law and the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. The whole subsequent 
course of Jewish mysticism — a powerful revival of 
which took place among the Jews of Poland in the 
18th cent. — consists mainly of developments and 
elaborations of Zdhftric doctrines. 

A word is due to the Hebrew poets and theo 
logians of the Middle Ages who, quite indepen- 
dently of the rei^ognized text- hooks of J ewish mysti - 
cism, were temperamentally steeped in the feeling 
of the unity which lies at tlie root of all things, and 
who taught that there is a Soul in the univer.se to 
whom man ever longs to give his worship and 
adoration. The secular poems and, more particu- 
larly, the liturgical compositions of Ibn Gabirol are 
instinct with mystical sentiment. The Kether 
Madkhilth (‘ Koyal Crown’) is one of the most 
beautiful descriptions ever penned of the truth of 
the Divine indwelling. The universe is composed 
of spheres one within the other ; and the author’s 
wealth of Biblical knowledge combined with his 
education in the philosophy of Plotinus is expended 
in showing how the glory of God is the secret of 
the universe, how all the elements of earth and 
‘ every common siglit ’ arouse the human heart to 
the feeling of the one central all-sustaining life. 
(M. Sachs, Die religiose Poesie der Juden in 
Spanien, Berlin, 1845, has given a fine poetic 
rendering into German. Extracts have also been 
translated into English verse by Mrs. Henry 
Lucas in JQE viii. [1896] 239.) 

The theological treatise of the Spanish -Jewish 
sage Bahya Ibn Pa^uda (first half of the 1 1th cent. ), 
written in Arabic and known in its Hebrew transla- 
tion as Jfdhhdth hal-L^bhdbhSth {‘ The Duties of the 
Heart’), expresses the rapture of ultimate com- 
munion with the Divine, the joys of beholding the 
beauty of a higher world accessible only to the 
choice spirits of mankind, in language of rare pas- 
sion ana intensity. The true Jewish life is, to 
Babya, a continual advance, a ceaseless aspiration ; 
and the goal is reached only when the intellect 
has come to ‘ know ’ God ancl the heart to ‘ love ’ 
Him. Hence Babya’s mysticism has a twofold 
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foundation, tiod must he ‘ experienced ’ both in- 
tellectually and emotionally. But (iod in II is 
esseiK^e is really unknwwable. Ho is ‘ more hidden 
than anything which is hidden, further away than 
anyyiing which is far.’ Hence how can He be 
known ? Only, answers Ba^iva, by man’s reflexion 
upon His greatness and goodness as manifested in 
the\mndrously accurate workings of the natural 
worhUL To this end man must go through all the 
stages^ of a life of purgation and purification. 
Ouided in this aim by the laws of the TArah and 
tlte prescriptions of the Kabbia, he will tinally 
reach that pinnacle of faith and love when he will 
be able to say, as did one of the saints, ‘ Oh ! my 
(h)d, Thou hast caused me to suffer hunger, Thou 
I last left me naked, Thou hast set me dowm in the 
darkness of the night, . . . even though I'liou burn 
me with fire I shall but continue to love Thee and 
rejoice in Tliee.’ But Babj^a, while favouring a 
certain measure of asceticism, felt, like the best 
mystics of all nations, the beauteous necessity of 
man co-operating with his fellow in all true works 
of goodness and use. Man realizes the Divine 
I’resence all the more when many share the vision. 

The Spanish -Jewish jioet and theologian Jmlah 
Halevi (c. 1085-1143) rises to rare heights of mystic 
percej)tion in his religious poetry as well as in 
certain jiortions of Ids philosophical treatise Kftmri. 
(A new and com])lete edition of flie jioetry under 
the title of Diwdn dcs Ahn-l-llnsAn Jchvda 
Jla-Lcvi was brought out by H. Brody, Beilin, 
1011, for the Mekiz4 Nir-Darnin Society.) Spirit- 
ual love has never been more rapturously sung in 
tlie Hebrew language. The wooing of Got! by the 
soul, God as the friend to whom the soul turns 
when the hour is darkest, the sense of both body’s 
and soul’s complete subjection to God — all these 
and many kindred outpourings of the mystic are 
prominent throughout. But the poet had another 
iileal besides God. This was the rehabilitation of 
Zion. Isaiah’s striking pictures of Jerusalem as 
the bride of God, as well as the Rabbiidc-mystic 
interpretations of ‘dove,’ ‘ my beloved,’ ‘ love, ami 
similar words and phrases in the Song of Songs 
.ire the foundations on which the poet builds up 
the edifice of his mystic vision concerning the new 
Jerusalem and an Israel restored thereto. In the 
Kiisdri the idea is philosophically ajiplied to the 
sh^khindh. In ii. 14-18 it is said that only Pales- 
tine could be the land of prophecy, the land where 
the first germs of religion grew, because only there 
could the sk'khtndh exist — the sh^khindh wliich 
over Avails and yearns to become joined Avith the 
men Avho have rendered themselves morally and 
physically lit to receive the gift. 

The poet and theologian Moses Hayyini Luzzatto 
(born at Padua 1707 ; died 1747) claimed to have re- 
ceived divine revelations from a heavenly genius 
{maggid), and his numerous mystical works, written 
in HebreAv and Aramaic — in some of which he imi- 
tated the language of the Z6hdr — fell under the 
ban of the religious leaders of his day. His ethical 
treatise M^sillath Y^shdrim (‘ Path oi the Upright ’) 
is based on a saying of a famous miracle-worlcing 
Rabbi of the 2nd cent. A.D., Phinehas ben Jair. 
It details the steps by Avhich man renders himself 
Avorthy to receive the Holy Spirit. To folloAv out 
the full spiritual content of the LaAv is, to Luzzatto, 
the goal of him Avho is at once gifted Avith hdkhmdh 
(‘wisdom’) and yirdh{'ieBX of God’). The road 
lies through ‘carefulness,’ ‘diligence,’ ‘cleanli- 
ness,* ‘ abstemiousness,* ‘purity,’ ‘piety,’ ‘humil- 
ity,’ ‘fear of sin,’ ‘holiness.’ The result is the 
incoming of the Holy Spirit. After such an 
exercise man becomes a true ‘ disciple of the wise,’ 
a ‘ sMictuary,’ an ‘altar.* The sh^khindh ‘rests 
upon such a one just as it rested upon the real 
Teni|)le in Jerusalem.’ 
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The mystical spirit is alive in many a Jewish 
poet and theologian to-day ; but tlie mystical lih* 
IS absent. Modem conditions are unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the quietude and introspection 
whicli are, and always were, an indispensable in- 
gredient of mysticism. 

See, further, art. ^^ABBAla. 
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MYSTICISM (Hindu). — Mysticism has been 
defined by Edward Caird as ‘ religion in its most 
concentrated and exclusive form,’ as ‘ that attitude 
of mind in w hich all other relations are swallowed 
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ap in the relation of the soul to God’ {The Evolu- 
tion of Theoloffif in the Greek Philosophers^ Glasgow, 
1001, ii. 210). This is, jieihaps, in view of the 
variety of foiins that mysticism has assumed in 
did'ereiit ages and among ditlerent peoples, as near 
as one can aj)j)roacli to a definition of the Ciontent 
of tlie term. It is a temper, a spirit, rather tlian 
a clearly definable attitude to the universe, but it 
i.s a temiier and spirit that under various aspeiTs 
appears among all races and in all periods when- 
ever religion and the relation of the soul to the un- 
seen powerfully occupy the attention of men. There 
are no peoples who have been more ])owerfully an<l 
continuoujdy afl'ected by the thought of a spiritual 
world than have been the peoples of India, and it 
is accordingly to be expected t hat among them the 
mystical temper of mind should be found. Again 
and again in long tracts of sterile formalism or 
from the midst of the grossest superstition 
grouj)s of earnest seekers discover themselves 
whose insight and desire pierce to the heart of 
thing.s. They are not llmdus, but super-IIindus ; 
they are of the true mystic brotherhood. Hut, 
while the sense of the reality of tlie spiritual 
creates this temper among Hindus no less than 
among earn<*st souls elsewhere, we find that Hindu 
thought possesses two characteristh's which arc 
closely related to each other and indeed comple- 
mentary, and which at the same time belong to 
the very nature of inysticdsm. Those are its 
doctrine of mdyd and its monism, 'that occupa 
tion with tlie spiritual world which is of the 
essence of mysticism inevitably involves a view 
that at the feast lightly esteems the world of 
sense. It is true that in much Hindu thought this 
has been carried further, and a doctrine has been 
tormulated that denies any positive reality to the 
world at all. This may be a .step beyond the 
re(|uirementH of the mystic attitude, but in its 
contempt of the finite iiindu thought is in fullest 
accord with the mystic spirit in almost all its 
manifestations: So also in its determined quest 
for ail ultimate unity Hinduism discovers itself as 
at one with mysticism, since, as William James 
aflirms, ‘mystical states of mind in every degree 
are shown by history, usually tho not always, t-o 
make for the monistic view * (Profjniafisrn, JiOiidon, 
1907, p. 151). The ‘four marks,’ indeed, which 
J allies has propounded as distinctive of the mystic 
state and Avhich are certainly applicable To many 
plia.ses of mysticism, viz. inefiahility, noetic 
finality, transiency, and passivity, are to be found 
upon miicli of lliiiduisiii, and demonstrate its kin- 
ship with that typo of reflexion. The iiieffahility 
which is here placed first among the marks of 
mysticism is no doubt a characteristic of any 
deeply felt and vivid experience of the divine near- 
ness, and it is to be found alike in the theistic 
religion, which is overwhelmed with a sense of the 
love of God, and in the pantheist, which cannot 
use the discourse of reason or of speech since it has 
reached the bourne where difference is lost. Both 
these types of mystical experien<;e are found striv- 
ing to express themselves in Hinduism. The 
religion of the Unanisads in its possession of 
‘noetic quality’ also betrays undoubted kinship 
with mysticism, while passivity, or ‘ the mystic 
vice of quietism,* is an oovimis characteristic of a 
great part of the Hindu religious attitude and 
life. 

In Hinduism, indeed, in n(‘arly all its mani- 
festations, in its most philosophiiral flighta as well 
as wheg,it ajiproachea pure shamanism and magic, 
there are to b ‘ found indications of tlie mystical 
temper of mind. One reason for this apfiears to 
lie, as far as we can jiicrce the secret of tlie soul of 
a race, in the intense preoccupation of the Indian 
t»eople from tlie earliest or at lea.st from the 


immediately post-Vedic times with the desire to 
escape from self-hood [ahmnJcdra) as the one way 
to ultimate peace. The pension of this pursuit 
was, perhaps, intensified by the accompanying 
belief, wdiorever it may have been obtained, in the 
poAver of karma and in the long travail of trans- 
migration. The only deliverance from the endless 
levolutioii of the wheel of samsdra was reali'^.^d to 
lie in an escape to a region which, because there 
is no consciousness there, must necessari’y be a 
barren and an empty land. Tims the quest of Hin- 
duism i.s impelled onward by tvi'o allied impulses 
Avhich at the same time strengthen and contradict 
each otlier. It is an escape and an attainment, hut in 
the escape from the Iiondage of the self the union 
w'ith the ultimate One is emptied of all sense of 
realization and, in the words of Hahva to Vaskali, 
‘ That Atman is silence ’ (Sankara on Brahmasutra^ 
III. ii. 17). It is this contradiction that gives to 
BO niuch of Indian thought that ‘ troubled inteii 
sity ’ Avhicb Caiid (ii. ‘2J3) finds also in the 
Avritings of Ploliiius, justifying the claim for it, 
as for them, that it is among tlie highest expre.s- 
sions of the mystic spirit. 

I. Vedic period. — In the Vedic period the indica- 
tions of the mystic attitude are as yet fcAv. The 
religion of the hymns is for the most part objective 
in its character, and in the hymns to Vanina, 
Avhere it is most dee}»ly felt and most spiritual, it 
seems to display more affinity witli the unmystical 
attitude to God of the HcbrcAV pioplu'ts than 
W’ith the i>antheism to Avhich ultimately it amis 
transformed. 'I'liere are some signs, however, in 
liymns that are su])])Osed to belong to the close of 
this period that pantheistic and mystical specula- 
tion Avas already beginning to cast ujion the Indian 
spirit the spell that ever since has held it fast. In 
the great Hymn of Creation (X. cxxix.) tAvo agents 
are seen at work calling forth being from non- 
being, and with their discovery Indian thought 
seems to be setting its face towards at least tin; 
possibility of that union or identification of the 
spirit ot man and tliesjuritof the uniA’^er.se Avliiidi 
is the goal of mystic aspiration. These two 
agents are tapas and kCtnui, To these early 
thinkers the distinction of the material and the 
sjaritual was not yet cleaily formulated, but this 
tapas, or heat, which in another hymn (X. exc. ) is 
said to produce the order of the Avorld {rta), has in 
it as trul}’^ the seed of mystic speculation as had 
the fiery breath from Avliich Heraclitus and the 
Stoics saAv all things evolve. With this word and 
tlie ideas that it suggests is connected the long 
history of Indian asceticism as proceeding from 
belief in the iiowcr over things of the ardour of a 
mind restrained and concentrated. The thought 
of the creative poAver of kdnia, or desire, has 

f roved no less iiiliucntial in the development of 
ndian religious ideas. If we may take this, ‘ the 
primal seed and germ of mind {manas) ’ (x. cxxix. 
4), as representing the idea of an Han vital in the 
universe, the source and spring of the continual 
flux of things, tlieu Ave can see why the aspiration 
to escape to the region of peace, to the final unity, 
has impelled so much of the mystic thought of 
India towards tlie overcoming of desire. Round 
tapas, on the one hand, with its suggestion of a 
way to obtain power over the outer world have 
gathered often metliods of magic rather than of 
pure luysticisni, Avhile, on the other, the more 
spiritual path to a more ethical goal, aaIucIi we 
find in Buddhism, and in such teaching as that of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd {q.v.), aiqiears to have its 
starting-point in the clue to the change and move- 
ment of the universe that these ancient thinkers 
sought in kdma, 

These hints, whether of a primal undifferenced 
unity, Avi ich seems indeed to be nonentity but 
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which growB by its own mynteiious operation into 
manifoTdness, or of some inchoate Logos or mind 
stuff presiding over *^he development, are full of 
mystic attinities. Of a difterent kind is the inysti- 
cisip of the famous Furu§a sukta (X. xc.). In this 
hymn we are told that from the body of a primeval 
giant, Purusa (‘man ’), the world is fashioned. The 
prii. ^tive mythological conception that is here 
made use of is enwrapped in mystic and panthe- 
istic thought, for the Inirusa is ‘ this whole (uni- 
verse) wliatever has been and whatever shall be,’ 
and the act of creation is the offering of him as a 
sacrifice by the gods. Further, it is one of the 
axioms of mysticism that there is a correspondence 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, the 
seen and the unseen worlds. It appears to be some 
such thought that is behind the crude symbolism 
of this hymn. ‘ The created universe,’ says 
Swedenborg, ‘is man in an image.’ ‘From that 
universal saci ihce,’ says the Purusa sUkta, ‘ sprang ’ 
the universe. ‘The Prahrnana was his moutn. 

, . . The moon Avas produced from his soul ; the 
sun from his eye ’(X. xc. Ii2f.}. ‘ Albion or man,’ 

according to William Blake {Jrrusalnn), once con- 
tained ‘all the starry heavens.’ Tims one mystic 
voice calls to another across millenniums. 

2. The Upanisads. — When we pass to the Upani- 
sadsy we are definitely in the mulstof Indian mys- 
tical speculation. From this period onwards the 
thought of India seldom lacks the marks of this 
type of reflexion. There are two dangers that 
beset it on the right hand and on the left, tempting 
it aside from the middle path of mysticism proper, 
i.e. of the religious goal of oneness with God, 
reached by the way of immediacy. These dangers 
— of A\ hat is merely metaphysics on the one hand, 
and of what is no Quitter tlian magic on the other — 
are about the jiath of the Hindu thinker and the 
Hindu seeker from this time onward throughout 
the Avhole course of their religious liistorj^ The 
former danger is most apparent in the Upanimds 
and the systems that are ouilt mainly upon them ; 
the latter in the popular worships. Yet it is 
possible to find Avliat is of the very sf nff of mysti- 
cism in its various forms alongside of both of those 
counterfeits. 

The Upayiisads, according to Koyce, ‘contain 
already essentially the whole story of the mysfic 
faith’ {The World and the Individualy p. 156). In 
the first place, they seek uudeviatingly the change- 
less One, the reality of all that is; and, in tlie 
second place, they find him, as has s<j often been 
the experience of mystic thinkers, in a region be- 
yond the reach of finding, a jilace of contradictions 
and negations. 

‘ All this is Brahman (neuter) ... He (? It) ia mvaelf within 
the heart, . . . smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed, or the kernel of a canarj’ seed. He also is mjself 
within the heart, jfrealer than the earth, greater than the sky, 
treater than the heaven, greater than all these worlds’ (C’AArtn- 
dogya Up. iii. 14). ‘Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art 
youth, thou art maiden ; thou art an old man tottering along 
on thy staff ; thou art bom with thy face turned everywhere. 
Thou art the dark-blue bee, thou art the green parrot with red 
eyes, thou art the thunder-cloud, the seasons, the seas. Thou 
art without beginning ; thou art infinite, thou from whom all 
worlds are born * {Svet. Up. iv. iii. 4). And yet at the same lime 
• He, the Self, is to be described by No, no.’ ‘ He is incompre- 
hensible, for he cannot be comprehended’ {Bfhad. Up. iii. ix. 
26. IV. iv. ‘22). 

This dtinariy in a word, in the later phrase Avhich 
we have already quoted, ‘ is silence.’ 

These passages, which could, of course, he multi- 
plied, could at the same time be closely paralleled 
from the mystic literature of all periods, Christian 
and non- Christian. The inelFable One to whom or 
Avhich they journey is often for them all ‘ the 
divine dark,’ ‘ the still wilderness Avhere no one is 
at home.’ ^ 

‘The Negeio, nescio of Bernard is identical in meaning with 
the N^, neti, it it net go, it is not go, of the sage \ rijfiavalkya. 


In the very contrast of the finite with the ineffable this in\Htl- 
cism lives, whether it be Hindu or Christian mysticism ' (Rovee, 
U. 172). 

The ult iinate One in the Upanisads, as in the Neo- 
PIatoni,sts and in so many mystics, is at once every- 
thing and nothing — everything hecanse it iiicliuies 
all the universe m itsell', and nothing hecanse as 
such it transcends all sjieech and thouglit. This 
contradiction is deejdy wrought into mystical re- 
flexion, so that it seems ever reaching after large 
utterance, but reaching vainly. It is prc'sent on 
many pages of the Upanisads. They seem to hover 
on the brink of revelations which tliey just fail to 
attain. They would pass beyond the ‘dyke,’ the 
boundary. 

‘That Self is a dyke, a boundarv . . . when that bank has 
been crossed, night becomes day indeed, for the world of Brah- 
man 18 lighted up once for all ’ {Chhamlog. Up viii. 4). 

But the que.stiou arises whether this monism is 
not so thoroughgoing tliat, while it may siipjily 
what we may call mystic speculation, it does not 
leave room for religior;. 'rbis is a cliargi' that 
especially lies against Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads, which is usually culled the Vciiiinla, 
though there are other and less comiiletely monistic 
interpretations tlian his. An evidence of the mys- 
tical character of the Upetnisad religion is to he 
found in its tendency towards certain classic herti- 
sies and vices to Avhicli the mystic has always lieen 
liable. One of the.se is the arrogant and complete 
identification of the soul ami God, with the con- 
sequent disappearance of anything that can be 
properly called religion. 

Udiialaka Arupi Hays to biH eon, ‘That which is that subtle 
I cHseticc, in it all that,exibt8 has its self. Itiu the True It ih 
tin* Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it’(C'AAandwji Up. vi. 11, .S) 
Would he cast his son into the aby«H of uiicomhciousiicss '! It is 
because sa/ikaracharya’s doctrine led to this goal that tin* t heist 
and mystic, Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, rejecUd iLh inter- 
pretation. * What we want,’ he Hays, ‘ is to worship Ood If the 
worehipper and the object of worHhip become one, then how 
can there be any worB\\\p‘i' {Autobuigraphy of Devendranath 
Tagore, p 72) 

This advaiia doctrine may agree with some ]»as- 
sagesof the Upanisads, but other i).is.sages indicate 
that to many of those seers tliis was not aiipareiit 
as the conclusion of their retlexion. The peiil of 
this view is recognized more than oiuie. They 
Avere not, indeed, as mystics seldom are, governed 
in their tliinking by the rules of logic. At first in 
the case of one inquirer in the Vhhandogya Upatiu 
sad it Ava.s satisfying to his heart to know that the 
goal Avas like a dreamless sleep, hut on further 
consideration the prospect seemed le.ss pleasing, 
and ho returned to his teacher saying that such a 
one ‘ is gone to utter annihilation.’ ‘ I see,’ he 
said, ‘no good in this’ (VITI. x. 4). So Maitreyi 
protests against such a * bewildering ’ prospect 
{Bfhad. Up. II. iv. 13). 

In the case of many mystics there is this vacilla- 
tion between a goal of complete peace anil silence 
and one in Avhich communion and the intercourse 
of love and trust are possible. On the one hand, 
the mystic cries Avith the §ufi saint, ‘ Lo, I am 
ilebarred by plurality from the vision of unity ’ ; 
on the other, lie says with Yfijnavalkya, ‘ How, 0 
beloved, should he know the knower?’ There is 
a continual struggle betAveen the desire for a com- 
plete absorption which cannot be conscious at all 
and the need to realize what is attained. The in- 
tellectual character of so mucli of UpanL^ad teach- 
ing obscures the sense of the latter need. That it 
was not absent is indicated by the use, e.gt., by 
Yiljfiavalkya himself in one passage of the favourite 
mystic synihol of a spiritual marriage to represent 
the liiial uniion Avith the Absolute. 

' Ah a man, wiien embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that is within, thus this person, when 
embraced by the intelligent (prajfla) Self, knovis nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within ’ {Bfhad. Up. iv. iii. 21). 

This is not a condition of unconsciousness. It is 
what the mystics call ‘the orison of union,’ what 
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Kuysbroet’k descrihes as ‘ tlio dim silence where 
all lov'ers loses tlienis(;lves’ {L'Ornement den nores 
,s‘j)(n(i(r/lr..s-, new ed., Brussels, 1900). 

Mysticism is in most dan;;er when it is most 
intellectual. It is true of much in the U 2 )a 7 iUfids 
that it is seeking to discover the relations of man 
with the universe rather than his relation with 
( lod. It is often concerned with the relation of the 
knower an<l the known rather than witii tliat of 
the •vvorsliipijer and (lod. It giv'es a ineta])hysic 
rather than an etliic or a religion. In the hroad 
lines of its aspiration, howev(‘r — its craving for an 
ultimate unity, a craving often tilled with deep 
emotion, its discontent with the linite, its conviction 
t hat w hat is deoi)est within is nearest akin to what 
is highest above— its \alue as inystioisni is unchal- 
lenged. The inor(* tluastic Upamsads^ siicdi as the 
Knthu, arc those in which the mystic emotion is 
nms( present. 

‘ 'I’liat S(‘lf caiiTiot l»c ^aiiu'd bv the Veda, nor 1)\ the uiider- 
Hl.ultllIlu^ nnr hi much Irauniii’ IIo whom the Self chooseH, 
In him the Self can be piiiicd ' (Ka{ha ITp i ii. 23) ‘The Sclf- 
cMstcnt pu'rccd the openiiif^ (of the senses) so that thej' turn 
forward therefore man looks forward, not backward into him- 
self. Sonic wise man, however, with hm c.i es closed and wishing 
for immortal itv, saw the Self behind ’ (ii i\. 1) 

This combination of introversion and desire is the 
mystic's jiath to (lod. There is a passage in 
IMotinu^, cnnously parallel to Lius one, wdien* he 
comjiare.s men under the intlucnce of the discursive 
reason to ‘a niimhm'of faces wliieli are turned out- 
wards, thon;.;h inwardly they are attached to one 
head ’ 

‘ Hill if (du* of UK, like one of those faces, coukl turn round 
either hv his own elToit or by the aid of Athene, he would 
helioM at once Clod, hiniHelf and the whole' (quoted in (’aird, 
ii ‘290) 

3 . The bhakti school. -It must never he for- 
gotten that the dillerentiti of till Indian thought 
li(‘s in f lu* fact that the doctrine of hnrm<t and 
strf/isfn-(( is lor it an axiom. The goal of all mysti- 
cism IS the same, namely the ‘unitive life,' Imt its 
(roncefition of that goal and of the [lath to it is 
largely influenced by its thought of that from wdiich 
it seeks (‘scape, wlieth(*r sin or .vo/a.sv/m. The law' 
of htrmn and rehirth is so largely a physical law 
that the moral elements in the way of ileliverance 
ar(‘ not so proniimmt as in Wcjstern mysticism. 
NVitli tlie hhagnpdd-trifil, how’evor, the moral ele- 
immt is strongly (mijihasized, and along with tliis 
goes in this Scripture an afrknowledgrnent of tin* 
\alue of bhaJcti (‘ loving faith ’) in bringing about 
I he desinul union, w hieli marks it as belonging less 
lo the pliilosojiliical than to the emotional mysti- 
cism of the Hindus. The soul, hein^ ‘a portion’ 
of the Lord (xv. 7) - what otlier inystics might call 
an ‘ uncreated spai k ’ of tlie divine — returns to its 
home in (jJod. 

The seeker, becoming ‘ free from the thought of an I,’ ‘ rmig- 
iu/,C8 by devotion (bhakti) in verity who and what 1 am,’ says 
Ivi'^na , ‘ then liecoming me in verity, he speedily enters into 
im!'(xviii. r>5). ‘Surrendering all the laws come for refuge to 
me alone I will deliver thee from all sins; grieve not ' (x\ lii. 
0(1). ‘ In (Kruya) seek refuge with thj' whole soul . b> hts grace 

thou shall w'in supreme peace, the everlasting realm’ (xviii 02) 

Tliose words give the kesynote of the emotional 
mysticism which centres chieily in tlie names of 
Krsna and Kama, and wliich is described by the 
g(*rmral name of bhakti (see HllAKTl-MAKGAg 
While the mysticism of the Upantsads was some- 
times t(M>(!ol(l, that wdiicli we find here is sometimes 
w'arm with a too earthly passion. Tlie method of 
all mysticism is love, and in the whole bhakti 
movement this is the accepted means by wdiich the 
w'orshijiper and the object of his worship are brought 
together. 

‘ Bhakti leans to love very percept! I1I3', even to erotic passion, 
but it. expresses afTeotion of a pure sort os well as that of a 
sensual nature ; which latter aspect, however, is to lie found 
and cannot be ignored. In fact the danger of bhakti, lK*come 
too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is apparent in the 
medimval expression of this emotion. It is not intGlleetual, yet 
the ]day of meaning between faith and love (jwrhaps trust) is 


generally present’ (Hopkins, JRAii, July 1911, p. 738). The 
object of this worshij) is Bhagavat, the Blessed One, ‘wbc 
makes blessed liis hhaktaa, those who have made him theirs 
and are devoted to him ’ (ib. p. 7.88). 

'I'lie history of this Rchool lias been (h^alt with 
in detail in the art. JlHAKTl-M AKOA. It wi’l lx* 
enough to indicate here Home of the more distinc- 
tively mystical elements in its religious practici* 
and belief. The strength of the emotion seen 
resulting in something like hysteria in Chn'eanya 
(1486-1534) and his followers, and in sen.su ality in 
the Vallahlia.s. In tlie Chaitanya rharit-arnrf, 
w hich is said to be a con tern jiorary Bengali hio- 
grajihy of the saint, we r(;ad of tears of rajituri*, 
swoons of love. (Jhailanya. on one occasion is said 
to have ‘ manifested a marvelloiis power ; everyone 
w ho danc(*d around him .saw that the master W'as 
gazing only at him.’ 'I’lie climax of this bhakti is 
th(^. wiidhura rasa in wdiicli ‘the votary serves 
Kr.sna as a lover oflering his or Inn- own person’ 
(I'haitanga-cha rit -amft, p. 244). ’I’he peril of such 
unliridled emotionalism is seen in those practices 
of the Maharajas of the Vallnhha sect which w'ere 
exposed in the Bombay courts in 1863. 'I'his niadh 
7irya is expressed liy Mirribiil, who was queen ot 
Udaipur in Hu; 15th cent., in the.se w'ords which 
are attributed to her: * 'I’here is hut one male in 
cxistene.e, namely my beloved Kanai Lai (Krsna), 
ami all be.sid(‘s are hmialcs.’ 

Otlier and higher asjxxds of mystic a.spiratiori 
ar(‘ to be found in Kamaiianda and Tulsi Das in 
the north, in Tiikaram and the Maratha saints in 
the west., and esjiecially in Manikka-vnsagar and 
the Saiva saints of the south. The note of all 
those .saints is the desire to draw' near to God, to 
find Him in a personal, inward expenenee. ‘1’he 
worship of the impersonal,’ says Tulsi Dus {RfnnCt- 
yandy tr. Growse, Allahabad, 1883, vii. 106), laid no 
hold of my heart.’ I’lu* eomparison of the seekei 
to a child who has lost his mother occur.s fie 
quently ; or, again, God is the element in which 
the soul lives. 

‘lUnolioii to Rainn,’ says a Hage in Tulsi D&s’s liamayaija 
(toe. eif ), ‘is like the element of water and inv soul — which is, 
as it were, a fish - how can it exist without it?’ 

So Tukaram in one of his Abhaiigas : 

‘ As the bride looks haik to her mother’s house 
And goex, hut w ith dragging feet , 

Even BO it is with my soul, O Lord. 

That Thou and I may meid, 

As a child cries out and is sore disficssed, 

When its mother it cannot see, 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 

So ’tls, sajs Tuka, with me ’ 

The desire for nearne.ss to God is the characteri.sti< 
of all thi.«. movement of devotion : 

‘ But now' where’er I sit, 

Orstfind or walk. Thou art forever near ’ 

(8ivavak>ain, in L 1) Barnett, //earf 0/ indui, 
London, 1908, p. 92). 

Kahir ( f 1518) and the group — Nanak and the Sikh 
gurus, Dadil, etc. — that are associated with his 
mod(‘s of thought diller from tho.se named above in 
the fact that Muhammadan teaching lias had an 
influence uiion them by the side of Hinduism. 
Whether Kahir was by birth a Muhammadan or a 
Hindu, he not only w as associated w ith Kamananda 
but also probably came under Sfifi influences. He 
says, like the rest, ‘ Thou art the ocean ; 1 am the 
fish of the water.’ He tells the Yogi, ‘ Your Lord 
is near, yet you are climbing the palm-tree to seek 
him,’ ‘ ^Vhen 1 lie down I lie prostrate at his feet.’ 

It is the faith of these .saints that the God who 
is very far ofl' and ‘whose name is unutterable’ 
has drawn near to men, wdicther by an auat&ra 
(see iNCARNA'rioN [Indian]) or by means of a guru, 
or even by the medium of the divine name. ‘ ^Vith- 
oiit the guru, ^ says Nanak, ‘none has found God.’ 
Behind all the thought of the bhakti school there 
is the idea of (jlod as a being lifted above the W'orld, 
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with which His relation has somehow to be medi- 
ated, and at tlie same time the conviction that it 
owos'aJl its reality to Him. The antinoniv is one 
that is familiar to all students of in^’.^tic thoiijLjht. 
The idea of cmanatioiiH is a favourite method by 
whxh mystic thinkers liave sou^lit to safe^?uard 
the Absolute in His relations with the universe. 
ClQsely parallel to the fivefold hierarchy of exist- 
enc« of Plotinus is the doctrine of e//a/io.v, or lower 
manifestations of the }Kira foini, or transcendent 
essence, of the Godhead. 'I'hese are partly mytho- 
logical, partly metaphysical, and are to be found 
in the Mahdbhdrata Parma, cecxli. 70-711) 

as well as in the system of Kamanuja (f 1137), 
the philosophical theologian of the hhakti school. 
Vasudeva, Saibkarsana, IVadyumna, Aniruddha, 
and Brahma form a series of intermediaries betwe<m 
tlie Sl^lpreme Ileality and the created worhl. So 
also Sri, or Laksmi, the wife of Visnu, tyjulies, 
ac(!ording to Kamanuja, the activity of the Suj)reme 
Spirit in the region of the finite. 

The sacramental meal has its place in some of 
these cults, just as it has in (Oinstian mysticism. 
It is specially important in the practices of tlie 
Kabir Panth, where tin; Jot Prasad, a ceremony 
of initiation and communion, lias for its aim the 
bringing of the worshipjier into fellowshij) with 
(!od. Jletel-leaves upon which has been written 
the secret name of God are eaten. 'I’lie focxl pre- 
sented to the initiates, which is chiefly coco-nut 
and the consecrated betel -leaf, ‘ is regard eil as 
Kabir’s special gift and it is said that all wdio 
re<‘eive it worthily will obtain ctisrnal Iifo’(G. H. 
Westcott, Kahlr and the Kahlr Pavth, ( 'awn pore, 
1007, p. 132). 

4 . False mysticism. — Alongside of the true 
mysticism which has been an element in Hindu 
thought throughout its whole, history there has 
been a false mysticism closely allied to magic, and 
t/O it some reference must be made. 'J'he difler- 
ence between mysticism and magic, according to 
M Underhill, is that ‘ magic wants to get, mysti- 
cism wants to give’ {Mystiemn^, London, 1012 , 
p. 84), The aH(;etic who by tapas or by yoga 
practices obtained powers that made the gods fear 
liim, or whose personality was enlarged and the 
] lower of his will made dominant over nature, was 
not often seeking spiritual orunsellish ends, though 
^omc sought to climb by this ladder to sjiiritual 
union. The methods of yoga were partly ))hysieal 
— breathing exercises and postures — and jjartly in- 
led lec.tual. It is not easy to define the limits tiiat 
in these practices separate (he legitimate use of 
imians towards a sjiiritual goal from magic arts, 
riie yoga litual certainly often agrees with the 
definition of a magical rite as ‘ a tremendous forcing 
house of the latent faculties of man’s sjiiritual 
nature’ (A. E. Waite, The Occult Sciences, Lomion, 
1891, p. 14). The self-hypnotism produced by 
constant repetition of the name of tlie god and by 
(lie use of mantras, or spells, belongs rather to 
the region of magic or ‘ Mysticismus ’ than to tliat 
of genuine mysticism. Some of the modern inter- 
preters of Hinduism seek to exjilain the ‘feeling of 
{leace and calm ’ produced by rejietition of nnunitra 
»)U the ground that it ‘sets up certain vibrations’ 
\ Tcxt Book of Hindu Religion and Ethics^ Benares, 
n.d., p. 167). 

Another group of those dangerous or degraded 
mysticisms have kinship with the sympathetic 
magic of primitive jieojiles and are based on the 
notion of the analogy of the physical and the 
spiritual. 

‘ Armed with this torch,’ the occultists ‘explore the darkest, 
most terrible mysteries of life ’ (Underhill, p. liri). 

riiis is indeed, rightly used, a valuable means to 
the discovery of truth, and has been made use of 
hy most of the great mystics, hut have already 


.seen its danger.s in the ‘ spiritual nujitinls ’ ol Kf^ua 
and his worshijijiej'. In tlie erotic and hacchanalian 
symholism of the Saktas the dangers ol this method 
are exhibited at their very worst. This seel has 
its roots in the very ancient worship of the fcmalt* 
jirinciple in tlie universe, witji its ‘sex enihleius 
and fertility goddesses.’ The Sakti worshiji of the 
Tantras, with its appeal to fears and jiassioiis tliut 
are deeji in the human smil, with its suggestion 
tiiat in the forces of lust and death may be found 
the key to the ‘ inmost, ancient mysteries,’ lias had 
a wide-sjiread inlluence, especially in Bengal. 

‘Hoar me, friends,' says ChaudidaH (14th cent ), a follower 
of the Hahajiya cidt, which owed its onjxln to the Vumachan 
Iluddhwts, ‘how' saUation may be obtained throu^di hne fur a 
woman ' (l>, C. Sen, Uengali Lanffwuje and Liicudvn', t’idruUa, 
11)1 1, ji. 44) ‘Tantnam,’ aavs L de la Vallco I’ouHHin, ‘ n-Kt'. oti 
tlie principle that “of all illiiaiona" — and evervthiriH is iltusion 
- “the illusion called woman is the moat auhlimc," the most 
neceMsar}' to salvation.’ ‘No infamy, not excluding incest, is 
omitted from the w'orahip of w'oniaii istrlpu}a) the siiiircme 
divinity '(fiouddfnsine , Opxnxmis hut Vkutoirv de ladogmatujne. 
Pans, ltM)t), i>p. 4().‘i, 40.5). ‘ H® who worships the great Ad.^u 

Kali with the live nuiLaraa aiui repeats her four hundred naines 
becomes siiirused with the preaence of the deal ami for him 
itiere remains nothing m tlie three worlds that is bevoiul his 
]iovver’ (Mahtinirvao^a Tantra, vim). The live makoran aic* 
niitdi/a, wine, mariua, flesh, mats{/a, fish, mvdra, m^stn 
gesticulations, and inait/nma, sexual indulgence. 

‘The drunken consciouhness,’ says William 

‘ih onq bit of the mystic consciousnt^ss.’ If that 

he so, l>aktism may claim a place in mysticism, 

5 . Modern mysticism. — Tiiat my.Hlici.sm has not 
yet died out of India is evident m hen we heai the 
old cry for the One et'lioing througli the writings 
of Sw’aini Vivekananda : 

‘Where is there any more misery for him who secs tins 
OnenesH in the Umverw’? . . . this Oneness of life, OnenesH of 
everv thing’ ('Ood m Everything,’ in SptrchfH and WntnnjK, 
Madras, n.d., p. 421 f.) 

A truer mysticism expresses itself in the A afo- 
biography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore, a 
iKiok that is classed by Miss Underliill with the 
Testament of Ignatius Loyola and the Journal ot 
(ieorge Kox. And we liiid the same jiaHsion foi 
oneness with (Jod expiessing itself again and Mgain 
in the finest and most t iulylndiin hyniiiH ot the 
young Cliristian Church, those, e.g., of N. V. Tilak, 
the Marathi jioet. Thus . 

‘ As the moon and its rays are one, 

.So may I he one with Thee ! 

This is my cry to Thee, my I.,ord, 

This is this beggar’s plea.’ 

J.lTKRATi'RK. — The uijiHtical element in the Upantx^ads \h <‘\- 
pounded in J. Royce, World and the Jndiiudxial, Isi, sm- , 
New York, IDUO, lect. iv The mjstical element in the Bhakh 
religion is fro«piently referred t<i in N. Macnicol, Indian 
Thi't.sxn from the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period (‘The 
Iteligious Quest of India’ senes), Jjondon, 11)15, where a hiidio 
-raphv will be found. One Hundred Poems 0 / Kabir, 
Tr Kabindrariath Tagore, (io 1915, and the Autohmjraphi/ of 
Perendranath Taiptre, do. 1914, give examples of Indian ni>Hti- 
oism at two widely separated neriods, while the prefaces to 
both those books by Evelyn Underhill provide interesting 
c.ompariHoii8 with the teac-hmg of ^’esLern mystics See alw 
the arlt on the various saints referred to above, as well as 
Hiiakti-mAuoa, Imoahnation (Indian), eU‘. 

N. Macnicol. 

MYTHOLOGY.— By ‘ mythohigy ’ is jmiperly 
meant the scientific and historical study of myths ; 
hut the word is often used in a looser hense to mean 
the body of myths belonging to any jieojde or 
group of peojile.s. It is by no means easy to define 
a myth ; but all myths seem to have certain charac- 
teristics in common. In the hist jjlace, they are 
tiatlitional ; this may mean that they go hack to 
a ‘ niythojiteicage,’ which rejiresents a certain stage 
in the dcvelojunent of human thought. But some 
myths, such as those of the Holy Grail or of the 
Charlemagne cycle, or many legends of the saints, 
have arisen in historic times. A traditional story 
must, however, have had an origin, often jierhajis 
in some indivulual imagination. In such a case it 
seems necessary that the .story must so far cxjiress 
or coincide with the contmiijiorary spirit as to lie 
taken over by it and become common jiropcity. 
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A myth is usually, directly or indirectly, in narra- 
tive form ; its difference from oi dinary tales seems 
to lie partly in the fact that it is believed to be 
Bubstantiiilly true, at least by those among whom 
it is first iejn‘ated; it thus diders from a parable 
or allegory, as well as from a fiction or romance. 
Moreover, most myths, if not all, are setiologieal ; 
that is to say, they grew up or were invented to 
explain certain phenomena, beliefs, or customs. 
Thus the relation of mythology to religion and 
theology becomes clear, if we accept the definition 
quoted by W. Warde Fowler : 

‘ Relijjfion is the effective desire to be in rijfht relation to the 
Power nianiteMtinR itself in the uuwarat’ (Heligioua Experience 
of the Jtonian People, London, 15)11, p. b). 

For mythology, by its exjiIanationB and illustra- 
tions of t he nature fwid character of the gods or 
other jiowers, would help man to keep his relations 
with them on a right basis, 'riic relations of 
mythology and ritual, or the various forms of 
religious worship, arc also very close, since iitnal 
supplies the means whereby the desire contained in 
the above definition of religion lian he made eflec- 
tive ; and these means evidently depend on the 
nature of the jiowers to be worshipped or pro- 
pitiated. 

In 1 elation fo magic, mythology serves a similar 
furietion, cxee]>t tliat in tliis case the powers to be 
dealt with aie of a lower and often of a malevolent 
order. Jietween mythology and folkloie it is not 
easy to diaw a definite line. Much folklore is 
mythology in the making ; much may beasurvival 
of hiokcn-down myth. In primitive ages myth- 
ology and liistory are often iru'xf rieably mingled, 
and many of the early speculations of natural 
science liave been einbo(iied in mythical form. 

I. Classification of myths.— One of the chief 
problems that are met in the study of comparative 
mythology is the Question how far similarity in 
myths must he held to imply a common origin, 
and liow far such similarity may be due to psycho- 
logical laws, to the tendency of the human mimi 
under similar conditions and in a similar stage 
of devolopuH'nt to prodina? similar myths. In 
some cas«‘>, in liiiirojiean peoi)leH, e-.g., influence 
and reaction seem to oflcr the most- jirobable ex- 
planation. 13ut, when we lind similar tales told 
to oxjilain similar idienomena or customs in places 
so far removed from one another as (lireece ami 
Australia, direct inlluerice from one on another 
seems pnicludeil. Here the analogy of art forms, 
and especially of decorative forms, is instructive, 
when we find iilentical patterns, arising indepen- 
dently from similar technical conditions, in early 
Euro])e and in America. It seem.s that in the case 
of myths also .similar talcs in remote regions may 
be of entirely independent origin. On the other 
hand, we often find, side by side or even confused 
together in the mythology of the same peo})le, 
myths belonging to strata remote from one another 
in the c.ouise of develo}>ment. Such myths may 
either l>e survivals from a primitive age or be 
l:)orrowed from a people in a more primitive or a 
more advanced stage. Any classification of mytlis 
is, for these and other reasons, full of difficulties, 
and admits of a great deal of cross-division ; it 
must in many cases involve a choice between 
various theories as to the origin of the myths. 
There are, however, many myths which fall indis- 
putably into one of the classes given below ; they 
are classified according to the plienomena, institu- 
tions, or beliefs with which they are associated. 

(1) Perioclir natnrnl changers and seasons. — Many 
myths are connected with the regular aUernation 
of day and night and of winter and summer. The 
sun and the moon are usually regarded as persons. 
In addition to tales connected with the daily course 
of the sun and his nightly voyage of return from 


west to cast, we also find many others concern- 
ing his annual variations, and esjiecially the 
winter and summer solstices. Rites on these 
occasions, often of a magical character with fires 
and dances, exist throughout the world, and various 
stories are told to explain them. The god is often 
represented as absent or distant for half the year ; 
but it is not easy to distinguish between such tales 
and those connected with the ‘ year spirit,’ or Me 
growth and fall of vegetation. The moon and its 
phases are commonly believed to have an intimate 
connexion with the birth and growth of both 
animals and plants. Sun and moon are consorts 
m many mythologies, the sun being usually male 
and the moon female ; but this relation is some- 
times inverted. The stars also have a place in 
many mythologies, especially in those of peoples 
who, like the Chaldaeans in IJabylonia, gave much 
study to astrology. The myths connected with 
the ‘year sydrit’ have attracted much attention 
from modem mytliologists, and ajipear to Ije of 
almost universal diflnsion ; they also liave an 
intimate connexion with human activities, whether 
of a practical kind, as in sowing, harvest, etc., or 
in sjiecial rites or customs intended to stimulate or 
maintain the activity of nature. These rites and 
the stories connected with them mostly represent 
the death or departure and the renewal, resurrec- 
tion, or return of some person or persons on wliosc 
life and vigour the growth and fertility of crops, 
trees, and other vegetation are believed to he 
dependent. The tales of Adonis and of I’ersephone 
suffice to show the kind of myth which accompanies 
such rites. Sometimes the tale is not of death, 
but of departure and return, as in the celebration 
of the absence and return of Apollo at Deljihi. 

(2) Other natural objects. — It seems to be an 
almost universal tendency for primitive man to 
impute a personal existence to natural objects, 
especially conspicuous objects. In its most jirimi- 
tive form, the fetish or animistic stage, this may 
not lead to the nroduction of myth; hut the ]>olyda‘- 
monic and polytheistic stages that follow lend 
them.selves to extensive mythological develojmient. 
Trees, e.q., and bushes are in many jiarts of the 
world believed to be inhabited by beings who may 
either he identitieil with them or regarded as having 
a separate existence hut taking refuge in them. 
The dryads and other tree-myths of (Ireece arc a 
familiar examjile. Rivers arc frequently thought 
of as j)ersoii.s, and receive divine honours, and many 
tales are told of tliem. We also find what seem at 
first more like abstract imyiersonations, such as 
heaven and earth, the sea, etc. Rut some of these 
appear to be quite primitive, though they do not 
often develop into myth, apart from their associa- 
tion with detinite gods. 

(3) JExtroordtnarg or irregular natural pheno- 
mena. — It is easy to understand how these, even 
more than the regular vicissitudes of nature, gave 
rise to stories exi»laining their origin or cause. 
Strange rocks or fissures were attributed to super- 
natural agency, just as they are still attributed in 
many countries to saints or to the devil, in both 
oases probably substitutes for the gods of an earlier 
mythology. Eruptions and earthquakes are attri- 
buted to the struggles of subterranean monsters, 
storms and tempests to special gods. The winds, 
whether beneficent or maleficent, are in many 
places regarded as persons, often rushing on wild 
liorses ; in some cases, as W. Mannhardt points 
out,' the devastation wrought by them is attri- 
buted to creatures avIio are not to be regarded as 
personifications of winds or storms, but rather as 
wild beings of rocks and woods. The tale of the 
universal flood and its survivors is known not only 
in Mesopotamia, but also in widely remote regions. 

1 Antihs Wald- und Feldktilte, p. 5)6. 
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Eclipses of the sun and moon are often regarded as 
due to a monster or dragon who tries to swallow 
them, and has to be driven away by human agency. 
Such swallowers, oftan of their own olfsi)ring, occur 
in many mythologies, perhaps not always due to 
a similar origin. 

(4) The. origin of the universe. — Speculation as 
to the origin of tlje visible world occurs in many 
prii jitive mythologies ; it varies between the two 
extreme notions of a creator existing independently 
of the world and fasliioning all things by his will 
and some form of evolution. Many systems com- 
bine both theories in varying proportions. There 
often exists in the religion of primitive peoj>loa a 
vague belief in a supreme god or all -father, whic.h 
can hardly be derived from a more advanced mono- 
theistic system. But the creation of ihiug.s is not 
as a rule attributed to him ; it is usually assigned to 
some being or set of beings of an intermediate 
character. The notion of a primeval chaos out 
of which the cosmos is gradually evolved is not 
uncommon. Sometimes the earth is fished up 
out of the water by some creative agent ; some- 
times, as in early Greek mythology, water is the 
origin of all, or else the marriage of earth and 
heaven. 

(5) The origin of the gods. — In many mythologies, 
both of a primitive and of a highly developed 
character, the gods, oven if immortal, are not 
thought of as having always existed, and stories 
are told as to their origin, birth, and family rela- 
tions, and their substitufion for an earlier dynasty 
of gods. Often these earlier gods have little mytlm- 
logical personality, and are little more than ab- 
stractions, made up to (ixplain the existence of 
tlnur successors. Sometimes wo find a belief that 
the present dynasty ot gods, as it has begun, is 
also to pass away or be siijicrseded ; a familiar 
example is seen in the Scandinavian legend of the 
twilight of the gods. We also find tales of gods 
coming fiom elsewhere, as in the (ireek stoiies of 
the wanderings of Ajiollo or of Diony.sus. In some 
cases these may actually record the route by wliich 
the worship of the god was spread ; hut there is 
here a danger of (amfusion witli similar tales due 
merely to tlie annual vicissitudes of nature men- 
tioned under (1). 

((i) The origin of animals and of mankind.— 
These two are often intimately connected, and the 
pos.sibility of the one being proiluced by or traiis- 
b)rnied into the other is a coinnnm belief. It is 
especially found in connexion with tlie system of 
toteniism (y e.), in wliiili jiarticiilar animals or 
even plants are regarded as the ancestors or kindred 
of certain families or groups. A creator god is 
sometimes vaguely believed in ; but the creation 
ol living things, as well as of the universe, is very 
eominonly assigned to smne intermediate creator, 
'-ometimes in animal form ; a well-known examjilc 
is the mantis grasshopper, which is regarded as I lie 
creator in S. Africa. The tale of men being 
moulded of clay and then given life, known to 
iiH in Greece in the myths of Pandora and of 
Prometheus, is also found elsewhere. Another 
story of wide prevalence is that men were iiiadii 
from stones or rocks, as in the tale of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, or that they sprang from the ground | 
as the result of the sowing of some strange seed, 
such as dragon’s teeth. 

(7) Transformations. — A belief in the possibility 
of transformation of men into animal and other 
forms is almost universal, and is implied in in- i 
numerable stories. For classical examples, we 
need only remember the title of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. The power is commonly attributed to 
witches and wizards of all sorts, and also esiiecially 
to sea-creatures and other elemental spirits, as in 
the case of Proteus and Thetib, anti numerous 


exam^iles from northciii folklore and fairy -talcb. 
A curious and sinister form of the belief ib seen in 
lycauthropy {q.v.) and the tales in which men aie 
supposed to change into a wolf, a leopaid, or other 
beast of prey. The transformation of men or of 
beings in human form into trees or biishe.H is the 
ba.sis of many tales ; their transformation into 
stones is also common, and is often represented 
either as a punishment for some ollence or as due 
to magic. See art. Metamorphosis. 

(8) Heroes^ families i and nations. — It is a usual 
thing for any family or tribe to trace its desctml 
from acommon aneestor, ami tiailitionsof relation- 
.ship are often embodied in elaborate genealogies. 
Such tribal lieroes are often regarded as lapable 
of performing many things beyond the powers et 
modern men, and numerous and varied tales an* 
told of their ex])loits ni destroying giants oi inon 
steis, of their beneficial inventions, and of the 
social institutions which they founded. 'Pah^s ot 
a lieroic age may sometimes have no such racial 
relation ; but it seems usually to be the ease that 
the heroes of them are, if not regarded as ancestors, 
at least of a tribal or national character. Even 
the heroic saints who replace them in more recent 
talcs are as a rule specially associated with some 
particular place or nation. 

(9) Social institutions and invcntdms. — All the 
arts of war and peace, the chief advances in civili- 
ziition and social organization, and the material 
means by which tliey are attaimul an^ very com- 
monly attributed to gods or to tiibal heroes. Tin* 
gift of hic, or the stealing of lire from heaven, 
attributed in Greece to Piometheus, is a subject 
foi stories in almost every legion of the earth ; 
tales are also told of the invention of metal woi king 
and other crafts. Customs and institutions, alike 
of ]>nmitive and advanced raties, ait* fi iMiiitintly 
saitl to liave been ordained liy the gods or estab- 
lished by a legendaiy ht*r<), and various tales are 
tohl botli of their foundation and ol the penalties 
that follow breaches in their observance. 

(10) Existence after death and places of the dead. 
— The belief in continued existence after doalli is 
almost universal, though this (*\isteiice is often of 
a slintlowy and unsubstantial kiml. ( )ii tin* other 
hantl, the tiead are often thought of as liaving con 
siderahle power either for good or for evil, and art* 
accordingly objects of worsiiip. Tlj(*re arc often 
ftnnul side by side the two inconsistent notions 
that, the tiead may ht* found oi invttketl near their 
tombs, wheie they ait* sometimes Hrtm in the form 
t>f a serjient tir otlier animal as well as in a human 
apparition, and tliat they go away to some flistant 
and mysterious place of the dead. This is usually 
towards the sunset or the west, and is either on an 
island or .separated from Ihfi land of the living by 
an ocean or a river, which has to he eros.sed by boat. 
Chaion, the ferryman of tlie deatl, is familiar fiom 
Gretdv mytli, anti has his counterpart in many other 
regions. Sometimes the land of the dead is a dark 
anti dismal region below the t‘aith, apfirtiatihed l>y 
caves or chasms ; many tales are told of men who 
have visited it and returned. Tales of tlie trans 
migration of the souls of the dead intt) men or 
animals are not uncommon. Tribal or national 
heroe.s are often believed to return and hel[> tlieir 
descendants or successors in times of great stn^Ks 
Tlie lielicf that the bapoiiioss or misery of exist 
ence after death depends upon conduct or cere- 
monial observance in life is very wide-spread ; and 
many tales record instances to prove it. 

(11) Daemons and monsters. — The imagination of 
man oft.eii peoples wild or desolate places with 
terrible or horrible creatures ; it has been said that 
the savage is never less alone than when he is 
alone ; and even among civilized [woide we often 
find an unreasoning fear of the aark or of the 
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wahte. This often finds expression in tales of 
beings that inhabit these regions, whether of 
Imman or monstrous form. Rivers also and pools 
are inhabited, sometiiucs by nixies or water-nymphs, 
sometimes bylmriible monsters like the Scottish 
kelpie or the Australian bunyip. Floods and other 
disasters, such as the devastating of the land, are 
often attributed to these monsters, and their 
destruction or taming attbrds an opportunity 
for tlie prowess or power of heroes and saints, as 
in the case of Bellerophon and the Chimrera, St. 
(leorge and tire Dragon, or St. Martha and the 
Tarasque. The centaurs and satyrs, too, are 
exainplos of wild creatures of the wood and inoun- 
t ain. The struggle between gods or heroes and suclr 
monster B often comes to symbolize any struggle 
between good and evil, or between Irrgher rmd 
lower ideals. 

(12) Historiml events . — It is usually diflicult aird 
often inrpossihle to rliaw any clear line between 
history and myth. Many mythical traditions, such 
a.s that of the siege of Troy, are now generally con- 
sidered t(» have a histoiical basis; on the other 
hartd, marry historical persrrnages, Kurdr as Alex- 
ander in the East or Charlemagne hr the West, 
have become the centres of cycles of myths. The 
mdion of what is historical evideirce, and also of 
what events an; probable or }roH.sible, varies greatly 
troirr age to age aird frotrr place to jdace. And, 
while it does not follow that, because w^e timl 
certaiir improbable or impossible eleineirts in any 
story, the wltole story is entirely mythical, we are 
often confronted in such cases with the ditliculty 
that wdiat seem to us the probable and improbable 
elements often rest on precisely the same authority. 
It is inrjrossible to lay down any rules for discrim- 
inating between historical and mythical talcH ; 
noth rug is much help excejit a wide experience of 
such tales, coming from various regions and various 
strata of develorniient. It is, e.g., often diirnmlt, 
if not iinpo.ssible, to tell whether some niytlii(;al 
ireroes are early gods whose divinity has become 
humanized or actual men who have come to acquir e 
divine or semi-divine honour. The que.stion is of 
gieat imjrortance in view of the Kuherneristic theory, 
meiitioired below, whiclr wumld give history a load- 
ing place as a source of myth. 

The above classification cannot, of cour.se, be 
regarded as exhaustive ; but it includes most of 
the coniiiioner classes of myths. 

2. Origin of myths.- Niinierou.s theories exi.st 
as to the origin of myths, and most of them are to 
a greater or less extent tenable ; here the main 
difficulty and contusion arise from the iiidiscrini- 
iiiate way in w hich one theory or another has been 
applied as a kind of universal key to solve all 
mythological problems. Most myths, and still 
more most gods and other mythical personages, 
are of a highly complex character, anil are com- 
pounded of elements varying in origin as well as 
in stage of niytliical development. Myths may 
thei'efore be (‘lassrfied, not only aecoidrng to tire 
phenomena, actions, or beliefs wutli which they are 
associated, but also according to the origin of the 
nleas whiclr they expi'ess, 

(1) Meteorological. — The tendency, in a primitive 
age, to asisign a personal existence to the sun, the 
moon, and other heavenly bodies has already been 
noticed. The stories tlnit ai*e told about them are 
ff)r the most part such as iniglit he told about any 
other god or hero, and give little scope to the 
elaborate alleLmrical or tigurative interpretations 
that were applied too literally by Max Muller and 
other advocates of the ‘solar myth.’ Fev. mytho- 
logists, e.g.y w'ould now derive the tale of Heracles 
and his death by the shirt poisoned with Nessus’ 
blood from the sun setting amid red clouds. To 
take another example, while there may be some 


eleiiicnts derived from a w ind-god in the mythology 
of the Greek god Hermes, the attempt made hy 
W. Rosclier^ to derive all his functions from this 
conception is an example of r isapplied ingenuity. 

(2) JPhysirdL — This class corr esponds to the myths 
connected with various natural phenomena, Mini 
need not here be further eommented on. 

(3) Ritual. — Many myths originate in the 
explanation of ritual practices. iMie value 'A a 
ritual custom in preserving the tradition of some 
event is lully recognized ; and a similar origin 
comes, partly hy analogy, to he assigned to many 
practices which had their origin in magic rites or 
other dilierent sources. For instanc;©, it w'as the 
custom foi the Greek women of Thebes and other 
towns to conduct nightly dances on the mountains 
in honour of Dionysus at certain seasons ; and 
hence arose the story that the god liimself had oin e 
led his Mmnads ovm' (htha*ron. Again, the com- 
mon custom of celebrating annually in spring tlie 
departure or death and resurrection or retnin ot 
a person representing the spirit of the year or ot 
veg<;tation led to tire growth of such beautiful 
myths as that of the loss and return of Persephone. 
It is ditliciilt to set a limit to this influence oi 
ritual on myth ; for even in cases wdiore the myth 
has a tlifierent origin the manner in wdiich it i-' 
e-elehrated or commemorated often comes to rear 1 
upon the tale itself. 

(4) Ihstoriral or Euhnneristic . — The most extreme 
application of this theor y was made hy the philo 
Boplier Euhemerns, tow ards the end of tire 4lh cent. 
IJ.C. He maintained that all myth w as of histoi i- 
cal origin, and that the god.s were men w'ho had 
perfonnerl great exploits or (ionferred benefits ujmii 
their fellows. In prool, he quoted the grn\e of 
Zeus show’ll in Crete. The theory w as recently le 
habilitated hy Herbert Spencer’s attempt to de)i\ e 
religion from ancestor-worship ; hut it wouhl not 
now' he accepted hy inytliologists except w'itliin 
certain limits. We have already noticed that tales 
of historical events of persons often show in^Thical 
accretions or transformations. Rut the great ma^s 
of rnytholog}' cannot he explained as transmutial 
history. S<;e art. EUHKMKUl.sM. 

(.")) Artistic . — When artistic r*Hj)rescntations ol 
mythical subjects exist, they often Irave considc'i - 
alile influence on the form of myths. The mixed 
Oriental monsters which wm know' as sphinx ami 
siren, e.g., w’ore hori'owed )»y (ireek art merely a- 
(le(;mative t^ pes. 'rhei”e i.s no reason to support' 
that even in the time of Homer these inonsteJ'' 
were thought of under what later heranie their 
recognized forms, ’rire rejrresenlation of mythical 
scenes was often transferred from one tale to 
another, and so the artistic tradition came to in- 
fluence the Tn> thi<‘al one. 

(6) AV/acW.— Some mythical stories seem eithei 
in origin or in form to he mainly ethical in char 
acter, to he, in short, tales with a moral. A 
familiar example is offered hy /Esop’s Fables : hut 
it is uncertain how' far th(‘se are of a traditional 
character. The same doubt occurs in other cases, 
such as the myth of the choice of Heracles. 'I' hough 
such myths usually have an artificial appearance, 
some of them may he of a primitive origin, especi- 
ally those which tell of retribution following (he 
breach of some divinely sanctioned law or custom, 
or of a prohibition to see or touch some sacred 
object. 

(7) Mysfuuil or allegorical . — Mystical interpreta- 
tions of myth have been prevalent at various times 
— e.g.f among the Neo-Platonic school in Greece. 
But such interpretations are mostly fanciful, and 
have very little connexion with the origin of the 
myths. It has been tlrouglit that such allegorical 

1 Hermes der Windgott, Leipzig, 1878, also Lexikon, art. 

* Hermes.' 
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interpretations were taii^lit in the (ireek mysteries ; 
blit this is not now believed to have been the case, 
apart from the simplest and most obvious symbol- 
ism, Myths of au^ntirelv allegorical character, 
such as that of Ciijud ana rsyclie, are mostly of 
laV* origin. 

It is clear that myths vary considerably accord- 
ij^^ to the form in which they are rejx'ated or pre- 
served and the character or status of tliose who 
iej>eat them. The science of mythology is con- 
cerned mainly, if not exclusively, with niylhs of a 
genuinely popular character and of spontaneous 
giowth, but these are often modilied or transformed 
accordinj^ to the media in which they aie preserved, 
rhus othcial mythology, whetlier preserved in 
temjde records and sacred books or in other A\oiks 
of a systematizing character, M’ill ten<{ to pioduce 
a deceptive uniformity, by suppiessing dilleiences 
and variations which aie often interesting and by 
jiassing over aj)]),irently irrelevant oi unseemly 
details, which would often have given a cine to 
the oiigin oi meaning of the myth. "J'he same is 
true to an even greater degree of tlie myths jne- 
served to us in poetical form. 'I’he more seiiouH 
poets often give them an ethical character, and 
use them to embody deep religious trutlis oi subtle 
studies of (baiacter; others use them fieely as 
themes for imagiuatiie emhroideiy, so that it is 
difficult to distinguish (he myth itself from mere ] 
fjctioii. IMuto’s rejection of the unworthy stones i 
fd the gods from his ideal State shows what tieat- ' 


nient of mythology we must expect from pliiloso- 
pJiers ; we have already noticed I he fanciful metliods 
of inter[>retation of the Ntni-Platonists, and the 
later artilicial allegories. On the other hand, some 
miito early speculations of pliilosopliers, both in 
Uio moral and in the physical world, may have 
come to he preserved in mythical disguise. 

The study of mythology i.s for all these re<isoiis 
obscure and diflicult, but, wlien rightly and cau- 
tiously puisued, it aboumls with evidence as to 
the primitive aspirations and beliefs of mankind, 
and as to tlie various stages of moial and intellec- 
tual development. 

LiTBiiATiiRK.-- The literature of the subject iK\er> extensive 
ami iuis(’el!aneou8 ; tlie followini; arc a few of the works that 
deal with luvtbology in its widei aspei t^ J. G Frazei, (ilf', 
Loudon, lull IT (very full hiblio^^^rajiliv m vol. vii , UUf)), A 
Laiifr, Myth, Kitual, and Jitdniion, rlo. JsK7, art. ‘Milholoyfi ' 
111 ; W. Roscher, 7, f'jdoit dt'r (ti o't'hncfu’n unti roni- 

isrhen Mythoiatfie, Leipzig, 1SS4 11' , E. B. Tylor, /T’, Ijondon, 
1S7:1 , F Max Mullet, L<‘ctart\s on the Sentence qf Lanifuaqe^', 
do 1871, Selected Kettaye, ilo 1881 ; L R. Farnell, CdS, 
Oxford, L. Prellei, (iru’clut^ehe Mythologies, ed. C 

Robert, IWrhn.iaM, Jtonimche Mythologie'^ «*»f. H. Jordan, do. 
18S1-8J1 ; O. Gruppe, (r'necfueche Mythologie unit Jtrligton, 
Munich, 1906 'G Wissowa, Helujion nod ('ultas dcr Horner-, 
do lull!, J. E Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Canibrulitc, lUOs; W. Mannhardt, Anttke Waid- 
vnd Feldkulte, Borhit, 1877, M ythofogatehe Forsthungrn, Htrass 
InifK, 1884 ; J. Grimm, DeutM'hc M ythologie*, Herlin, IHTfj 78, 
ti. J, S. StallybiaHs, Ijoiidou, IHHiJ 88; E. S Hartland, 
Legend of PerHeua, do. 1894-96; E, Rohde, I'tpche.^ Tuhin- 
ucii ami Leii)/.!^:, 1903 ; A. W Howitt, A’aOtr Tnbee of S.J£. 
Aii.stiaUa, Ixmdon, 1904 ; H. H Bancroft, NH, do. 1875-70. 

E. A. GAltDNKIt. 
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NABAT.^ANS. — The Nahatteaiis were an 
Aral) race wdiich, from ahoiit ilu* bth cenf. Ji.C., 
occupied the south and east of J’alestiiic, tlie old 
Edomite country, with Eetra a capital and 
centre of their caravan tnidc. 'riiough Aral> by 
race, they used a dialect of Aiauiaic for writing 
and comnicrce. Ilefore (he Hellenistic period 
almost nothing is knoAvn of them. Probably they 
are tlie same as the Nabajati mentioned by Asiir- 
Imiiijial (7th cent. B.C., KJi ii. 21611’.) ; Jo.sephus, 
followed by Jeromt?, identilied tlmiii with tlie (Ti’ 
Nebjiiotli (Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4; Jerome, Qtuesf. in 
(ic/i. 25 '^ [/Vv xxiii. 977J) ; etymologically the <‘on- 
iiexion is uncertain, though I^agaide nuiinlaiiis it 
{Bihhituif (ler Nomina, Gottingen, ISHO, )> 52 n.). 

The NabaUeans first ajipcai in .‘U2 B.C., when 
\ntigoiiiis sent two expeditions against tliein, ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xi\. (M), avIio gives an account 
of (heir habits and trade. At time.s they inadi* 
themselves troublesome on the shores of tlie Gulf of 
Akflba by preying upon ineridiant ships (Agathar- 
chides, in Gcugr. Or. viin. i. 17S}. 4’heir first known 
luler, Arctas i. (in Nabatman l,larethatli), is named 
(169 H.C.) in 2 Mae 5'’; we also learn that they 
were on friendly terms xvith the Maccabees (1 Mac 
--ft 'pjjg decay of the Greek kingdoms of Syria 

and Egypt gave them an ujijKu tunity of expansion 
which was vigorously used by Erotimus (? a 
Gra?cized form of Aretas 11.), the real founder of 
their power (Justin. XXXIX. v. 5f. ). The Naha- 
tjean kingdom, called Kebiitu in the native inscrip- 
lioiis, extended from Petra northwards east of the 
Jordan, over l,laurAn (after 88 B.C.), at times e\en 
as far as Damascus (in So n.c., and again r. a.i>. 
34-62), and southwards into N. Arabia, as far a'- 
(he north-east shore of the Ked Sea. In 85 H.i‘. 
\ietas III. ruled in Damascus and struck coins 
t liere, ‘ of king Aretas Philhellene ’ ; not long after 


the Nabatieans began to come into (jollision wdth 
iJie Homans under Pomp(‘y and Scanrus (.los. Ant. 

XIV. i. 4-ii. 3, I, JiJ 1. viii. 1) 'I'liey managed 
to retain a tolerable measure of independence as 
‘ allies ' or vassals through the varying foituncH of 
the Uomaii i-ampaigns, and reached a high state 
of jirosjierity during the long leign of Aretas 

(9 !{.<’ A.l>. 49). Hy this time their warlike and 
nomadic habits bad liemi exchanged for settled life 
and the steady pursuit, til prolitahle tradf* ; their 
well e<|ui])]>c<l caiavaiis looked like armies on tlu' 
march; and th(‘ enteiiuixi of their inerchaiitH has 
left daces ;ts far as Hoim* and Puteoli, and near 
Demlcrah in Upper h^gypt (see Stral) 0 , XVI. iv. 21, 
23, 26; CIS ii. 157-159; J'SliA xxvi. [1904] 72). 
Then in A. I). 106 the short-sighted cupidity ol 
Trajan lednceil Petra, and the Nabuta'an Kingdom 
wa.s ahsorlKMl into the Provincia Arabia (Dio Cass, 
lx viii. 14). The following is a list of the Nabataean 
kings : ‘ Aretas l., 169 lt.(-’. (2 Mac 5”) ; Aretas ll., 
r 110-96 li.C. (*/— Erotinius) ; Ghedas i., c. 90 B.f. 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5, liJ I. iv. 4) ; llabilus I., c. 
86 li.C. {CIS ii. 349=:A.S7, p. 250 n. ; Jos. Ant. 
XIII. XV. 1, JU I. iv. 7); Aretas ni. Philhellene, r. 
85-60 n.c. {CIS ii. 349 = A.S7, p. 250 n.) ; Malichus 
1., r. 50-30 n.c. (C7.S' ii. 158, 174-A'.S7 100, 102; 
Jos. Ant. XIV. xiv. If., 6, xv. vi. 2, BJ i. xiv. I, 

XV. 1, xviii. 4, xxii. 3); Obedos ii., c. 30-9 n.c. 
(CIS ii. 354 = AiS7 95); Aretas iv. Philopatris, 9 
n.C.-A.ir. 40 (CIS ii. 160, 197-217, 354 ; NSI 78-91, 
95, 96, 102; 2 Co 11«) ; Malichus li., c. A.D. 40 71 
(CJS ii. 195, 218, and 182- AA/ 92, 99; Jos. BJ 
III. iv. 2); liabilus II. Soter, A.D. 70-? 106 {CIS ii. 
183, 16i = A^A7 97; ib. 101, i». 255 n.); ’Malichus 

1 AjS/--G A. Cooke, yorth-Semittc Inset iptioim, Oxford, 
1903; RUS— HApertoire d'ipi<iraph!e shnitiniie, Pans, 1900 fl. 
The nuinberH afUjr 675 11., A v/, Itfi.S, refer to iri»<^ription» 
unless otherwise stated. 
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HI., A.D. 106(C/<S ii. 218 = iV-S'/9‘2).^ Strabo tells us 
that the kingship and chief offices were hereditary 
and descended to the eldest son (XVI. iv. 25) ; 
associated with the king was a high official called 
‘brother’ in Nabattean and ivLrpoTroi in Greek 
(iV/S7, p. 246 n.). The inscriptions clearly point to 
a tribal form of government (0iAa(, often in (jlreek 
inscriptions from Uaiii^n) ; a tribal district had at 
its liead a shaikh, called idvdpxv^ (‘^ Go 11®^; also 
in Greek inscriptions from l;lauran), or (rrparrjyds 
when he held military authority {NSI^ p. 247 f. ; 
Waddington, Inscriptions gren/ucs et latines de 
hi Syne, no. 2196; cf. Jos. A^it. xvill. v. 1); possibly 
‘ the chief of the camp’ [NSl 96) was the heir to 
this post. Another title for the governor was 
‘ eparch ’ [ih. 87,93; cf. 107; like (rTparrjySs, the 
Greek word is Aramaized). An interesting feature 
of Nabatean social life is the independent position 
held by women ; they could possess and bequeath 
properly; sometimes descent is reckoned through 
the female line ; the queens are often represented 
on coins (ih. pp. 221, 246, 250). 

Most of the inscriptions have been found in the 
three duel Nabalicaii settlements, Petra, l^egra 
(in N. Arabia, c. 340 miles south of Petra), and 
IJaurfiri. A great number of Nabatean graffiti, 
belonging to the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., are 
inscribed on the rocks in certain wadis of the 
SinaiLic Peninsula (CIS ii. 490-3323; see NSJ, p. 
258). 'Die 8])lendid rock -tombs at ijegrft. display 
the linest insiuiptions (CIS ii. 197-307), and testify 
to the imjiortance which the Nabata*ans attached 
to the family burying-place. Petra is famous 
childly for its luins, dating from tin* pr<;-IIellenistic 
periotl down to tlie first lialf of the .‘ird cent. A.D. ; 
three or four valuable in^crijition.s have b«‘en found 
there, in addition to numerous graffiti (CIS ii. 349- 
4H9). At Petra, on a height (mi-Negr) overlooking 
the main group of tombs, exist.s the most complete* 
specimen of an ancient Semitic sanctuary that is 
known, a rock-hewn place of sacrilice open to the 
sky. 

The (diief god of the Nabatfcans was Dushara, 
whose worshi]) was centred at Petia (cf. Kpi- 
jihanius, Itirr. li. 22), and fiom Petra sjuead with 
the ailvauce of the people. Py Greek and Latin 
writers he was identilied with Diony.sos-Bacclius ; 
there are coins of IJostra in J^fauian of the 3ni 
cent. A.D. v\hich show a wiiie-pres.s and the legend 
jA/frta Aovadpia ; but the god of a rac.e which was 
once nomadic and ilwelling in the desert canrnd. 
originally have had a Haccliic character; most 
lik(‘ly he was a solar deity. Now and then he is 
.styled ‘lord of the temple’ (CIS ii. 235; lifJS 
1088), ‘ who is at llostra’ (NSI 92, 101), oijce ‘ who 
.se])arates the night fiom the day’ (lihJS 1102). 
Dushara is merely a title — ‘owner of Shara,’ 
probably a place ; hi.s name is unknown, unless it 
was A'ara ; the two are sometimes combinoil (i7>. 
1096, Aouaapei Kappa, and 076), but separated in NSI 
101. A'ara may lie behind the Orotal = Dionysos 
of Herod, iii. 8 ; and possibly A'ara may be a form 
of the ancient Arab deity Khda (M. Lidzbarski, 
Ephnneris fur semitische Epigraphik, Gies-sen, 
19(X)-12, iii. 90-93). Sometimes with Dfusliara we 
lind ‘and his mothah' (CIS ii. 198, 2^0 = NSI 80, 
94), which may mean ‘and his spouse ’ (.see JiJ/i’AS' 
1099). The chief goddess of the Nal)ata3an8 was 
Allat, ‘the mother of the gods’ (CIS ii. 185, 198 = 
AkS7 80). Other deities uained on the tombs are 
Manathu (GAS’ ii. 197, 198 = 79 f.), a godde.ss, 

jierhaps | I^'ato ’ ; and the gods C^aishah, Hubalu 
(ih.), Shea-alqum = ‘ the protector of the people,’ 
the god of the caravan (NSIy p. 255 n.). ^he ex- 
pression ‘the divine ‘ OhedatlG (CV^^ ii. 354 = NSI 

1 CIS ii. 181 f. ; Schurer, OVPa i. 728 ff ; E. Dimsaud and 
F. Marler, Mission, etc., Paris, 1003, p. 69 ff. ; A. Jaussen and 
U Savignac, in JIB viii. (1911) 273 ff. 


95) may imply nothing more than divas, and not 
the deilication of the king after death. 

The Nabatemn dialect, in which a good many 
Arabic forms and idioms occur, belongs to the group 
of Western Aramaic, and is clo.sely related to the 
Aramaic of Ezra (? 4th cent.) and of Daniid (2nd 
cent.). In many respects it is older than Palmy- 
rene, and agrees with the Aramaic of Ezra, while 
Palmyrene comes nearer to that of Daniel (i-je 
S. A. Cook, JQR xvi. [1903-04] 27411'.). Even 
after the break up of the Nabataean nationality in 
A.D. 106 the language and seiipt continued in use 
here and there ; e.g., a sepulchral inscription from 
yiegra is dated A.D. 267 (Jaussen-Savignac, llli v. 
[1908] 241 tf.), and an inscription has been found at 
eii-Nemara in yauran dated A.D. 328 (Du.ssaud- 
Macler, p. 314 11'.), which, thoiigli written in 
Nabatean characters, is composed in classical 
Arabic, and shows that the latter had by this time 
almost sii])plaiited tlie Nabataean dialect (Lidz- 
banski, Epk. ii. 34 6.). 

LiTKaATCRB. — For the dialect, and references to the Nabatseatia 
In Arabic writers, see T. Ndldekc, ZDMG xxv. (1871] 122 ff 
For He^rra and its tombs, C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia 
Desertn, 2 vola,, Cambridge, 1888; J Huting, NaOataische 
Insehnften, Berlin, 1885, who also collected the Sinaitische 
Imehrijten, do 1891. For Petra see the niajfnificent work of 
R E. Brunnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die, Druvincm 
Arabia, StraHshurg, 1904; G. H. Dalman, Petra und seine 
Felshfiliqiimier, Leipzig, 1908; and A. Musil, Arabia Pciraea, 
Vienna, 1907-08. G. A. GOOKK. 

nAgas — As connoting a religious body, the 
word nfigd is said to bo a corruption of the Skr, 
ringnakuh, Hindi naugn or nilmqd, ‘ naked,’ and to 
mean a naked religious mendicant. Tlierc i.s no 
.st*.ct called ‘Nagfi,’ but the Vai^nava Vairagis, 
Saiva Sannyasis, and Sikhs have each a sub-.stict 
known by tills naim; 

These men, in their excess of zeal, leave oil’ all 
I'overing, and in former times went about entiiely 
naked. At tin* present day tliey we/ir the 
minimum of clothing that the law.n regarding 
decency allow. Most of tliem, with the (!\(!('j)tion 
of the Sikh Nagiis and the Jaipur Nagas, to ho 
presently desepbod, are the oll'scourings of 
Vbiisnava and Saiva mendicant communities, of 
wliicli they arc worthless and prolligate membeis. 

In former times they were distinguished as 
travelling about in armed com|)anies that de- 
veloped into bands of desjieradoes. Then? are 
numerous stories current in India regauliiig 
sanguinary battles between Vbiisnava and Saiva 
Nagas, in which there is reason to beli(*ve that 
they were as-sisted, and iierhaps iustigati'il, by the 
other members of tlicirre.-ipective communities. The 
mo.st famous, which is still remembered, occurred 
at the religious festival at Hardwai in 1760, when 
the Saiva Nag^s expelled the Vaii^nava Nagas 
from the sacred spot. It is .said that no fewer 
than 18,000 of the latter were left dtyid upon the 
field. ^ Dining the Mardtha wars the Saiva Nagas, 
often called ‘ Gosains,’ made themselves notorious 
in Central India. They attacked Colonel (Axldart 
in his famous march from Bengal to Bombay in 
1778, and, under a condottiere named Anfipgir 
Ilimiuat Bahadur, they played a prominent part 
in the fighting in Bundelkhand.® 

For the Sikh Nagda our only autliority is 
Wilson. Neither Trumpp nor Ibbetson mentions 
them, nor does their name appear in the Census 
roiiorts. 

Aof‘.ordiug to Wilson, they ‘ are said to differ from those of 
the Vaispava and Saiva sects in abstaining from the use of arms, 
and following a retired and religious life. Excev>t in going 
without clothes, they are not distinguishable from the 
Nirmalaa’ Sects, p, 275). 


1 F. V. Raper, in Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, 
xi 455; cf. K. Raghun&thji, m I A ix. [1880] 278. 

a See IQl vl. 849, ix 71, x. 177, xiii. 15, xiv. 19, 818, xix. 401, 
xxU. 279. 
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Under the British Government tlie marauding 
hands of Nagas have disappeared, and the only 
organized body of these men is found in the State 
of Jaipur. Here^ there is a cor])s of irregular 
infantry composed of 6000 Nagas. They are 
Vai navas, and form a military order within the 
JDadupantlii sect. 

‘They are reputed to be faithful and daring, and, as such, 
are .uore feare(f than the other troops of the State. They will 
not undergo any discipline, wear no uniform, and are armed 
with sword, spear, matchlock, and shield. Duiing the general 
mutiny of 1867, these were the only body of men really true to 
the chief, and, but for them, the so-called regular army would 
have rebelled.’* 

A(;cording to Sherring (iii. GO), they are separ- 
ated into Uiree sub-castes : -(1) Dadupanthi, (2) 
Ramnathi, and (3) Vi^nuswami. The liiht con- 
sists of the followers of DadQ, and the second of 
those of Ramnath ; Slierring gives no information 
regarding the third. All these Jaipur Niigas are 
vowed to celibacy, and their numbers are re- 
plenished by children platted by parents under their 
charge as disciples. For fiirtlier particulars re- 
garding them see art. L)Adu, vol. iv, p. 38G. 

liiTKiiATURK. — H. H. Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 187 (Vaisnava), 2.38 (Saiva), 276 fSikh) (a 
summary of Wilson's notices will be found in E. Balfour, 
Cyclopvedia of India'\ London, 1885, ii., s.v. ‘Naga’) ; M. A. 
Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, iii. 
13, 60. Bee also the various referenoea given in the footnotes. 

(i. A. (IK1KR.SON. 

NAGAS. — I. Habitat and distribution. — The 

Nfiga tribes occupy the mountain ranges which 
form the eastern honiidary of Assam. In accord- 
ance with the results of the linguistic survey, they 
are classihed geographically and philologically 
into four sub-groups: (1) the Naga-Bodo; (2) tlie 
Western Nfiga ; (3) the Central Naga ; and (4) the 
Naga-Kuki. The Naga-Bodo groufi occupies the 
Kachar Hills and the hills north-west of Manijmr. 
The Naga Kuki group falls almost entirely within 
the area of the Manipur J:>tate. The Western and 
Central tribes are under direct British administra- 
tion. The area of the Naga Hills has undouhteilly 
been a meeting-point for many lines of movement, 
and the relationships of the several tribes liave yet 
to be decided. Kuki influence is evidimt in the 
south, and it is quite certain that contact with 
Bodo-speaking peoples has modified the sneech and 
luohahly the rest of the social life of tlie Kabui 
and Kachchha Naga.s in important re.spects. All 
belong to the Tiboto-Burman grouj> of languages. 

To the Naga-Botlo group belong the Kacdiehlia 
and Kabui Nagas. 1’lie Western Naga group 
includes the Aiigarin.s, the Kezlianias, the Rengiims, 
and Scmas. In the Central group are the Aos and 
Lhotas, while to the Naga-Kuki group are as.signod 
the Sopvoma or Mao Nagas, the Tangkhuls, and 
minor groups in Manipur. There are Naga tribes, 
north, nortli-east, and east of the Naga Hill.s in 
areas which are not within tlie scope of British 
inHuence and authority. It would be easy to piiHli 
the classification of these people into much minuter 
detail, as villages tend to difl’er from their neigh- . 
hours by icason of the separatism which marks 
them so notably. 

2. Organization and structure.— The family, or 
extended household, and the clan — a group of 
families descended, according to common belief, 
from a common ancestor— are well defined units in 
Naga communities, and are ^latrilineal and exo- 
gamic. A Naga village consists of a mini her of 
clans, ea(!h of which as a rule inhabits a definite 
area. As a social whole a Naga village was seldom 
capable of rigorous common action, mainly by 
reason of the clan feuds whose bitterne.ss and 
intensity have often been noticed. Nevertheless 
it acts on occasions as a whole. Still les.s social 
coherence in political action was possessed by the 

1 See IGI xlii. 897, and Rdjputdna Gazetteer, 1879, if. 161. 

* Rdjputdna Gazettesr, loe, cit. 


tribe as a wliole, in spite of its common language 
ami eiistom.s. 

The principle of exogamy is here sometime-^ 
explained and justified by tlie belief tbnl it was 
laid down by revelation of supernatural authority 
— a late belief — or by the belief, probably more 
archaic, that infraction of this rule would surely 
cause wide-spread social misfortune. F urtlier and 
fuller knowledge of the social structure of N&ga 
communities is likely to disclose iiiteiesting limita- 
tions on the law of exogamy and to reveal the 
existence at no distant tlato of that particular 
mode of delinite exogamy called ‘ couHin-marnage ' 
as well as of cyclic exogamy. 

Exogamy is tempered to a greater or less extent 
by the habit of local einiogamy. This ‘habit’ 
may be a survival of a state of affairs in which 
there was a definite law' of endogamy, sanctioned 
by beliefs similar to those whii li give force to 
the law’ of exogamy. In one interesting group 
(Tangkhul Nagas, ‘cloth-weaving Nagas’) econo- 
mic motives have occasioned local endogamy. But 
for various reasons local endogamy has Ix'cn modi 
1 lied, at least in individual cases, as by marriage- 
of amhiLion — of alliance at a price — with tlie 
, daughters of a strong and powerful village whose 
protection might, it was hojiecl, ho thus seeuied. 
It has been nHxiilieil also in those eases where om* 
village estahlislies a hegemonjMiver its neighlioms. 

In practice the mothei’skin are often eomi»h*tel\ 
neglected, and peojile marry into their mothei^s 
elan, hut the jiractiee of unlimited patnhiieal 
exogamy is in many cjises definitely unknow ii and 
marriages with the mother’s clan arc iorbidtleii, at 
least for two generations. Whether this lestson 
any, and, if so, on what belief, is not yet eleai. 
Mere practical eouvenienee, ignorance of language 
and custoiiiH, and appreliension of close contact 
W'ith strange customs will aiicount for the habit oi 
local endogamy, oven apait from religious oi 
economic sanctions. 

Divorce is common and results from infidelity oi 
incompatibility of temper. If the wife is unfaitli- 
fiil, the liusbaml recovers the marnage-pnee ; if 
the husband is in fault, the parents of the gn 1 gid 
.some money and a pig ; in cases of mutual incom- 
patihility tlie marriage-price is refunded. I’oly 
gamy exists wluui the man’s resources jiermit it. 
The marital relations are in such cases, in theoiy 
at least, regulated by custom. I’olyandry, if it 
exists at all, is only a polite term lor prostitu- 
tion and would piobalily be described as such by 
the local expert. Not so long ago in many Naga 
villages the standard of female cliastity was as 
high after mariiago os before marriage it was low'. 

The social fabric thus viewed is simple. The 
other main lines of social organization rest on sex 
and on age distinctions. Tlie laws of marriage, 
the laws airecting sexual relations in general, are, 
it would seem, fairly simple. Sexual rclation.s 
with women are jieimitted even when maiital 
relations are forbidden. Mairiage, Iherefoie, is 
here recognizeil as a social institution for the pro- 
creation of menibi‘rs of the social gronj). Since 
tfi(^y believe that members of the social group are 
lecurriiig units (see below', p, 124^), clearly the func- 
tion of marriagi; i.s the nrod action of such recurring 
units. The idea that Nagas practised infantieidt* 
rests on the custom of killing the children of Hlavc.s 
or children of incestuous connexions. The lines ol 
social chiHsilication, based on age, phy.sieal and 
social inatunty, are fairly clearly mai ked — hv 
dilference.s in coifl'unj, dres.s, and ornament. s ju, wiJl 
as by >«irious tabus [qrnn((S \ see below). The 
bachelors’ house, which in some cases has a <‘Ount«'r- 
jiart ill a sninsters’ hall, is a wide-sprtjad institu- 
tion, thougli in modern times it is di.sappeai ing. 

Nfiga villages ore of the permanent type and 
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<tccu])y wcll-detiTied artiRR. The people subsist by 
lice-eultivation, \M!t and dry. The terraced fiolds, 
<‘<)UHtruclcd in sonie cases by orp^anized labour, are 
admirably ini'^ated, often by elaborately planned 
channels. Th(‘ dry cultivation varies in extent. 
I^ressure of population has often led to the forma- 
tion of new villages. Certain features of the 
agricultural ritual show that in earlier days Nagas 
were nomad cultivators periodically seeking fresh 
sites. Fishing, hunting, trade, cloth-weaving, 
basket-weaving, metal work, and pottery are 
minor, subsidiary industries, ‘protected’ by inter- 
esting tabus (see below). Naga village govern- 
ment is often described as democratic. It is 
certainly difiicult in many cases to discover one 
authoiity, but in the village and clan ffeymahuras^ 
Avho are distinguished from their fellows by inter- 
esting jirivileges and disabilities and are surrounded 
b}^ important tabus, resides a very considerable 
measure of authority, whicli varies according to 
then individual capacity and ability, and rests 
upon their i>osition as Kijiresenting the social unit 
in its religious activities. 

3. Religious beliefs. — d’he activities of the 
creator deity seem to have ceased with the acts ot 
creation. In some cases lie is identihed with the 
earthquake deity, in consonance witli the theory 
that eaithqiiakcH caused the eartli to emerge from 
a waste of wateis. The eartliquake deity, again, 
seems to be one with a deity whose function it is 
to exclude the unworthy fiom heaven and its bliss. 
Wide-spread, however, is tli<^ belief that the 
ereator’s sons (the numbor vaiies) are now charged 
witli the dntj^ of watching over niankiml and of 
punishing those ^\ho are guilty of what in Naga 
opinion is wrongdoing. Quite independent of 
these divine beings are tlie [lowers, nameless and 
formless, who inhabit hill and forest, river and 
pool — powers who liy nature are ill-disposed to 
man. Tlicy are periodiiailly placated. If an epi- 
demic breaks out, in addition to the village i/enw a 
f here are rites to discover and placate the author 
(»f the plague. Tlie iiiajoiity of these beings are 
not of numan origin, excoqit in the sense that all 
such beliefs are of social human origin, while a 
tew are human beings who have acliieved a measure 
of divinity. 'I’liese were, in a few notable cases, 
men who in life were rejmted to have posses.sed 
great, unusual powers which their death and in 
om‘ 01 two iii.stances the maimer of their death 
only intensilied and enhanced. 

The belief is found that tlie world was once a 
waste of waters from which by means of an earth- 
quake (the area is liable to seismic disturbance) 
the hills were made to emerge. Klsewheie the 
story of a Hood appears : tw o inembeis of tlie trila* 
alone survives!, from wdiom aie sprung the present 
race. ()th<*rs declare themselves sons ot the; soil 
wlio have issued from a cavern in tin* ground. 
Others, again, preservi* recollections of migrations 
<luo to religious and jiolitical schisms. 

The belief in the importance of omens and 
dreams is genera). Witchcraft exists, and there 
aie men who are reputed to he able to change 
themselves at will into tigers. Niigas were 
notorious head-hunters. The iirnctice w as in part 
religion.s, resting on the ladicf that the success of 
agricultural operations would be se‘cured by sprink- 
ling the blood oi an alien ovei the iields ; in part 
social, .since the man w ho had taken a head liail 
attained to social maturity. Often, again, heads 
were taken im relv as a proof of siicce.ss. Fur- 
ther, since those whose heads arc cut oil*, and who 
are in other ways mutilated, are segrogateU in the 
after world and are incajiablo of rebirth, a perma- 
nent diminution of the social stock of an enemy 
village was thereby effected. 

The beliefs as to tw ins are varied and curiously 


assorted. In some cases they are regarded as lucky, 
as indicating agricultural prosperity ; in either 
cases the jiareuts are looked on as siib-liunian, a'^ 
animals, and to be sliuiined. There is also sonni 
evidence that in one or two villages the uractice 
prevailed of putting to deatli all children who \ ere 
l>orn in a particular way. The belief also exists 
that between the father and the unborn child then* 
is a lK>nd such that the acts of the father may aftect 
the unborn child injuriously. He is therefore, as 
elsewdiere, required to abstain from all acts liehl to 
be injurious to the child. In the rule requiring 
iinniaiTied girls to abstain from the Hesh of male 
animals may be detected a survival of the belief 
that impregnation can he ell’ected by means of food. 
Married w'omeii arc constrained to abstain from 
certain articles of food Avhile pregnant, lest the 
qualities of the food that they eat should be trans- 
mitted to their children. 

Oaths are in general held to be of value by Nagss. 
In many cases the sanction works almost aiitomati- 
cnlly. IJy extending the effect of the imjirecation 
beyond the individual to a household, clan, 01 
village additional solemnity is obtained. The foi- 
mularies are often picturesque in their details, but , 
as contact with civilization increases, it is to be 
feaied that the simple faith wdiich held to the truth 
in real fear of the consequences of })criury is sadl) 
diminished. (‘ovenarits sanctioned l)y a condi- 
tiop^il curse, with the blood of a slaughtered viiitim 
as its vehicle, are often established between Naga 
villages, and for a good while observed by the con- 
tracting i>ai ties. 

'riie belief that individuals are reborn is held 
by manj% if not by all, of the Naga trilies. Some 
liiink that man has seven existences on this earth 
and tliat he then is lost 01 absorbed. Some recol- 
I lect and relate their genealogies with considerable 
care. 'I'he necessity for i<lentifying a new'-boni 
child, and for ascertaining wdiich of its ancestorv 
has been reborn, occiasions the rites of omen-taking 
associated with birth and name-giving rites. The 
cu.stom of erecting stone momimeiits is in jiart in- 
lluenccd by the desiie to perpetuate the stock, 
since it is believed that, as lung as the stone stands, 
so long and thereby will the family endure. 
Vi(‘wed in another aspect, this practice gratifies 
the vanity of the living, and may he viewed as 
i)ro]>itiating and securing the aid of the dead. 
Whether to these beliefs or to beliefs ami practici's 
of a far dillerent origin is to be assigned the erei- 
tion of the elaborate sUme circles — some of wdiich 
still exist in excellent preservation, as notably that 
at Kuilong — is a question of some difficulty, ami 
the materials for ansAvering it are not yet av ailahle. 

1 u societies arranged as areN a ga groups, in deliiiit <* 
strata according to ag(* and .sociaJ maturity, riles 
generally exist to etlcct and facilitate the })assag«* 
iium one age and maturity stage to another. IJirtli, 
marriage, and initiation rite.s exist, but are iiol 
very delinitely noAvadays oriented by the idea ot 
the tv})ical rite dc paHsatje. Birth rites art* mai ke< 1 
mainly by a desire to facilitate the birth, and rest 
on a crude appreciation of hygiene. 'J’heie aie 
simple rites — /aiiiily rites — for ear-j>iercing and 
lirst hair-cutting. The initiation lites, such as 
they are, Avhich are practised Avhen a lad enters the 
haclielors’ house tor tlie tirst time and thus begins 
his education are extremely simple. 

The marriage rites are far from elaborate, d’he 
gills in many cases linA^e a considerable voice in tlie 
disposal of then [lersoiis ; the bride [irice varies 
greatly and is intiuenced by social standing, etc., 
though in many villages it is definitely fixed by 
custom. Marriage by servitude is rare. The be 
trotlial forms a distinct stage. A mock fight — 
Avhether a survival of capture, Avhich is generally 
regarded as imjirooable, or a rite de passage — eflect- 
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ji »»4 the Heverance of the bride fioiii the ^rouj> of 
tlie unmarried is a very ^^eiieral feature. It is^aid 
th.‘i1. if the hridiiV' Party 'sviup, she will lulo the 
and will liveHonf^. It is a period of some 
daiij^er to tlie youiif.^ coiijile. In some cases they 
mu't not cohabit within tin! house for some dnys. 
In other cases the bride stays Avith her people, is 
vi.^ted there by hei husband at ni^^ht and bj’ 
stealth till slie is ndmittiMlly enceinte^ \s lam she, 
mov(‘s to his house uitli rites and saeriliees. In 
(dber cases rejuesentati\ es. ;;enerally chihlreii, of 
the Inide ami brule^^rooni’s paity sleep in tlie 
hride's new home for the first nij^ht. That luar- 
iia;;(^ is an institution oidained tor the ])iocieatiou 
ol children to llie maintenance of the social fabric 
would he ree<j^uized by Naj^a communities, yet the 
absence of delinite, t(‘rfility rites as part of the 
niania;j;e ceremony is no((‘woitby. It may rest, 
perhaps, on imper(cet ohseiwalion 

The cycle of life ends with death the portal to 
anothei world To usher the deceased into that 
otlnu world, to secuie the: livin'^ Irom the fore«' 
which com))assed the (h'ath, to sejiarate the dead 
trom the livln«^^ are the pm poses of funeral rites 
here as elsewdiere. 'J'hese are modified in every 
<letail of imxle, place, and time of sejmlture, and 
duration and social extent of (jrnna, by consnlera 
tions of the social im}»ortance and status of the dc 

♦ eased and of the matinci of his death. Since it is 
hehl that those who die in cei tain ways - those who 
are killed by wild aniiiinis, die of snake-hitt*, oran* 
drowm'd, and Avonnui a\ ho di<‘ in child-hiith — are 
entirely dead, socially and spiritually as well as 
physically, it is necessaiy m moituary ritual to 
deal in one way with those who aredetmuMl capahh* 
of rebirth, and in a veiy dillereiit Avay uith thosr* 
whose manner of death aif^ues them lobe incajiable 
<»f lebiith jierbajis as victims or obpets of <livine 
disjdeasure by reason of some sin of Avhich they 
have been j^uilty as individuals oi vicariously as 
members of the community to which the actual 
otieiider belonged. 

It is signiticant that the Nagas buiy those who 
are to, or may, be leboni in tlie direction whence 
they deem theii anct‘stors to have come. The 
reason is clear : those w ho are buried there are 
their ancestors and, since their ancestors are by 
this belief a constantly recurring element in (be 
social fabric from Avhich the aulhority of ensfiun 
derives no inconsiderable part of its vali<lity, this 
spot, their biirial-gionnd which they revcie, is in- 

♦ leed in their view the oiigiri of tin* village. 

Sin, sickness, and deatli are closely coune<;ted. 
'I’lie sin which o(!cnsions sickness and death may be 
that of some menibei of the community other than 
the unfortunate individual on whom the punish- 
ment has fallen ; yet to rites of expiation necessary 
in this view of tlie causation of sickness they add 
practical — often sound — treatment, base<l on a 
knoAvledge of the jiroperties of jungle lierbs, and 
on the employment of some siinide surgical devh'es, 
aliove all of massage, in a crude and violent foim. 

4. Gennas. — Tlie Avoid means * forhhlden.’ 

In practice it extends beyond the lalm and includes 
a series of ritual acts or states Avhich involve the 
])articipation of entire social groups. It requires 
the exclusion of all persons a\ bo are not memls^rs 
of the social group atrected. All members of the 
social group aflected separate tliemselves from 
other social groups, and separate themselves as far 
as possible from theirnormal mode of life aa bile the 
genna state lasts. It is thus a means of restoring 
and of publicly asserting and indicating the unity 
of the group. There are gtntxas atlecting villages, 
clans, households, age groups, and sex groups. 
The necessity for asserting and restoring the unity 
cf the group may be periodically recurrent or may 
be specially jiroducea by some sudden emergency. 
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There are thus periodic as Avell as special 
occasitmed, by earthquakes. It is almost 

possible to estimate the social iniportam t' ot ari^ 
event by asceitaiiiing the duration (»f the grnu'f 
reqnireil t() restoie the current of social life to its 
normal flow and the social groups Avhich it allectN 
In (he limited sense of tabu, in the sense of a pro 
hihition of the use of things, it rests ujion the re 
cognition of the fact that things j>osse.ss qualities 
and ii]>on the attribution of pernianentlv or teiii 
poianly dangerous (lualities, socially dangerous 
qualities, to things aaIiosc use to mcmbeis of othei 
social gronits <u to niemhers of tlie paiticulai 
group in olhei times and in other circumstances ih 
innocuous or even hemdicial, 

IjiTKRATriiR, — A. W. Davis, m Asmui Census Ile/unt, isin. 

\ W. McCulloch, Munniporr and the Hill Tnhrs, 

(Calcutta, C( limits Iteport, UUl, T, C. Hudson 

The \u(fa Tubes of Maniptn , London, llMl ; G. A Grierson, 
Liu<}u\stic Survey of Indni, Calcutta, 190;r(il), iv. 

'1'. (k IIODSON. 

NAGARJUNA.— See TVk’KTISm (Buddhist). 
NAGUALISM. — See Animals, \o 1. i. p. 4ht)'. 

NAHMANIDES. — Nahmauidos (Moses ben 
Nahman, KaMBaN, also called Bonastrnc dc 
Bolt as) Avas hoin about 1195 at (ierona in (’atu- 
lonia in Spam. He was a memher of one of the 
b(‘st Jewish families in Gerona, and his eail^ 
education Avas in the hands of famous teacheis. 
At a very eaily ag(*. he began to show his Avomlei 
fill mnstery of the 'rjilnindic liteiatnre. When he 
was lifteen yeais old he Avrote a conipt'udiiim on 
parts of the Kahhinic laAV, and shortly afterwards 
lie composed a, woik, Miihihnffh AdhOmti, in 
defence of U. Isaac Allasi. Nahmanides was soon 
know n as a gi(9it 'ralmndical authoiity. He Avmte 
eonimentai ies to various tractates of the Talmud, 
and glos.ses [novrlUr) on the Avhole of the Talmud 
He also wrote important Httlakhii* works. Of hi^ 
private life little is known except- that he Avas a 
Kahbi and teacher in Gerona and Baicelona. As 
he studi(‘d medieine, Ik' may have also practised as 
a ph 3 ^sieinIl. 

Nahmanides was not only a groat Hfllrikhist ; he 
also W'l'ote homilcticri-e.xegetieal and devotional 
works. IleAvas first and foremost an intense Jew , 
devoted to Judaism with every tibre of ins heart. 
He Avas Avtdl versed in philosojihy, hut jdiilosopliy 
was to him a secondary eonsideration ; Ids Ih’st 
ami main consideration was Judaism. But h(* was 
no fanatic. He Avas ortho<lox without In’ing 
intolerant. This is seen m his attitude to Mai- 
moiinles. Although by iiatuie the aniithesiH of 
Maimonides, he held the hitter in the highest 
esteem. In the great Maimonides controversy, 
Avhich raged with such force many years after 
Maimonides’ deatli, Nahmanides tried to ke<‘p the 
balance belAvecn the tAvo opposing jiarties, although 
his natural sympathies must have been with the 
aiiti-Maimonists. His alGunpts at reconciliation 
failed ; but never did a harsh Avord against Mai 
monides esca[»e his mouth or Ids pen. Hisfaihnc 
to end tins controversy Nahmanides must have 
regarded as a trage<ly in his life. This happen(‘d 
about 1252. 

The second tiagedy in Nahmanides’ life Avas his 
disputation Avith Bahlo Christiani, which took 

J dace in 12(55 at Barcelona in the jircsence of King 
lames of Aragon and his court and many ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The disputation W'as forced 
upon Nahmanides, and lasteu four days (duly 21- 
24). A.S doubts were raised by the Dominicans 
as to tne result of the disputation, Nahmanides 
published the controversy. The publication of 
this AA-^ork was construed by the Dominicans as a 
blasphemy against Christianity, and Nahmanides 
Avas sentenced to exile. Kxpofletl from Aragonia, 
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h(3 stayed for a short time in S. France, and in 
1267 lie mi^^rated to I'alestine. 

Early in life Nahmanides be^n to turn his 
attention to the study of the ilible. He was 
known as a f^reat Biblical scholar, and he was 
freoucntly consulted by Christian scholars on 
Biblical questions. But it was in Palestine that 
he wrote the {greatest part of his commentary on 
the Pentateuch and that he completed it. To 
Nahmanides tlie T6rali was the most perhict teach- 
ing that could he given to man. Everything good 
was contained in it. There was nothing that 
required justification or help from philosophy. 
Everything in it was perfect. All that was wanted 
was that it should be understood. For Nahmanides 
thel(^ was no nee<l to reconcile reason with religion 
(as Maimoriides and other mediieval Jewish pliilo- 
K<j})hcrs tried to do). His aim was to reconcile man 
widi leligion (Schechter, Studues bi Judaism, p. 
137) -we say ‘man’ and not ‘Jew,’ bccau.se, 
accouliiig to Nahmanides, Christians and Muham- 
madans were also heirs of the d'orah. The Bible, 
Nahmanides says, speaks to the whole of mankind. 

Njihiuanides \vu,s very broad-minded and very 
tender-hearted. He was empliatic in tlui prolnbi- 
tion of cruelty to animals. He believed in bodily 
lesurrection and in transmigration of souls, ft 
was clear that to a nature like that of Nahmanides 
mystKjism should appeal, and we lind in his wiit- 
ings elements of Lahoala. Nothing human was to 
Inm contmnptible. The human being a part of the 
divine, ibs actions wisre willed by (nxl and were 
tliUH holy. This view is most prominent in his 
book on marriage {hjgercth hfw-Qodkcidi), Ilis 
book on mourning {Joratk hd-Adhdni) is also very 
interesting. Nahmanides was human. IndilVer- 
ence to pleasure and i»ain (for which certain jdiilo- 
HOphers strove) he declared to be ungodly. Man 
should rejoice* on the elay of joy and weep on the 
day of nionniing. He liad a great mind and a 
large lieart. Man was his concern. It was largely 
to lies desire to make the people hajipy, to jirovide 
them with material fur edification and ‘sweet 
words' on Sabbaths and festivals, that we owe Ins 
commentary on the Pentateuch— his greatest work. 

In his commentary on the I’cntateuch we have 
the wlude Nalimaniiles before us — the great scholar, 
file iirofound believer, the man of temlcr f(‘(*lmg, 
and the Jew with his unbounded love for Judaism. 
II is commentary shows a deep knowledge of the 
Bible and of the Avhole Rabbinic literature. Tlie 
cominentary is built on sound exegesis. But we 
can see on every page tlie Talmudist and often also 
the k^ibbriliMt. lie constantly tries to show tlie 
greatness, depth, and wisdom of Ju<iaism. His 
antagonism to Ibn Ezra can be explained only by 
the tact that Ibn Ezra appeared to him as too dry 
a pliilologist. Nahmanides wanted to ]»enetrate 
into the heart of the Torrdi. Exegesis alone was 
not sufhcient for him. Halilkhic exposition and 
homiletic interpretation were indispensable for a 
true understanding of the Tdnlh. But throughout 
his comiiK'ntary we can discern a sound judgment 
for exegesis, fie was the first Jewish commentator 
to give at the beginning of oacli of the five books 
of the Pentateuch a sliort summary of the contents 
of the book. In his commentary on tlie hook of 
Job also, which is purely exegotical and surpasses 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, he givt's a 
short summary of each of the speeches of Job and 
his friend.H. 

In Palestine, where he sjieiit the last years of his 
life, Nahmanides built synagogues, organized com- 
iminities, and gave lectures and sermons tor the 
edification of tlie people. His letter from Jeru- 
salem to Ids son and some notes on the state of 
things in Palestine (published in the editio priureps 
of his commentary on the Pentateuch) show how 


great was his love for the Holy Land. He died 
alKuit 1270, and was buried at Haifa. 

LiTBRATiTRK. — fiep, for a detailed bil'iioyraphy, JEi\. 91 f. See 
especially J. Pcries, art. ‘ Natmamdes,’ in vii. (18.58] ; 

S Schechter, ‘ Nai hinanides,’ in his Studiea in Judaism, 
I.iondon, 18915; S. Kiauss, art. ‘ Nahmanides and Maimonides,' 
in //of/oren (Hebrew periodical), v. [190,5J 

Samuel Daiches. 
NAIADS.— See Nature (Greek). 

NAILS.— ^See Hair and Nails. 

NALANDA. — Nalarida, in Magadha, was cele- 
brated for many centuries as the seat of the most 
renowned Buddhist monastic university in India — 
‘the mine of learning, honoured Nalanda’ {fier 
Fandgruhe des W isserisSri NCilctndCi), as'l'amnatha, 
tlie liistorian of Buddhism, calls it [Gesch. des 
liuddhismns, p. 152). 

The variant nanu;, Nalendra, occurs in Tibetan 
liooks pt. i. vol. li. [1S82] p. 115). Local 

Biahmans afliim tliat the oiiginal name was 
Kundilpur. Buchanan-Hamiltoii heard the name 
Pamiiapuri applied to the place, apparently )>y a 
Jain. All the ancient names, inclu<ling Nalandri, 
are now forgotten. 'I’lie site, which has b(‘en 
identified with certainty, is usually described 
under the name of Baigaon (‘village of the iKVf, or 
banyan tree’). Bargaoii, a village of OOP inhabi- 
tants, now a station on the Biliiii liglit railway, is 
in the Bihar subdivision, Patna District, ‘ Biliar 
and Orissa’ Province, and is not many miles 
distant from KAjaunha, the early capital of 
Magadlia or S. llili.ir, and other famous jdaces 
in the Holy ijand of Buddhism, lat. 2.‘)°8'N., long. 
85“ 20' K. A small village, Begamjuir, adjoins 
liarguon on the north. The juuicijial mass of 
ruins lies to the south of Baigaon. 

Tlie .lams of Bihar town aflirm tliat Raja 
Sreiuka (Bimhi.sara), who lived about .500 n.c. , 
imd, according to thorn, was a Jain, resi(b‘<l at 
Nalamla, wheic a Jam tcinjde of coinjiaiativcly 
modern date exists. 'I'iie ancii'iit remains si'c in to 
be w'holly Buddhist. The Buddhist sanctity of the 
place goes back to the v(‘iy l»eginiimgs of Bud- 
dliisin. The site of the first monastery is said to 
have been a grove fu'esented to Buddha, while Ids 
favourite di.seijdes, S.ariputra and Maudgalyayana 
(or Mudgalajiutra), were born and died at neigh- 
bouring villages. Their names are often (connected 
dir ectly with Nalanda, MieN.alaof Fa-lden. 'rara- 
natha observes that Asoka may be reganlcd as the 
founder of tlie Nalaiula monastery because he 
made costly offerings at the slirine of Sariimtra 
and erected a stupa in his lionour. Several Asoka 
stupas stood at or near Nalanda. According to 
the (^Idne.se pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing 
(I-ching), who both resided at Nalanda fer a con- 
siderable time, the earliest monastery w-as founded 
by Raja Sakiaditya not long after the Buddha's 
death. His name is not otherwi.se known, and his 
date cannot he fixed. His modest foundation, a 
temple 50 ft. s(]uare, was so added to by many 
successive kings, of whom Hiuen Tsiang names 
five, that it grew into a gigantic establishment, 
comprising a multitude of temples, niona>teries, 
with their lecture-rooms and other appurtenances, 
stupas, and all kinds of sacred edifices. A large 
number of noble tanks secured an ample supply of 
water Tn the 7th cent, of the (^hri.stian era the 
Nalanda. ostahlishment undoubtedly w'as the most 
important and s]ilendid of its kind in India, or, in 
fact, in the world. It was the principal centre of 
Buddhist learning, and was crowded with students 
from every quarter. It was truly a great univ^er- 
sity. The professors gave instruction in the Vedas 
and other Ilindn books, as well a.s in the Buddhist 
scriptures, and ev^'ry form of art was cultivated 
witli success. 
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The most detailed description of the complex of 
buildings is that recorded by I-tsint^, but his 
language is not easy to understand fully, and the 
drawing which he prepared to illustrate his text 
unluckily has been lost. Tlie main block of build- 
in,^8 was an oblong rectangle containing eight 
distinct halls or temples, three storeys in height, 
esch of about 10 feet. The structures were built 
essentially of brick, stone being used only for 
minor and ornamental features. The eaves of the 
block lU'ojected, making a covered way or verandah 
running all round. All the larger spaces were 
paved with bricks, small spaces outside, roof ter- 
races, and the floors of rooms being cover<‘d with 
an aimobt indestructible concrete cement, liiglily 
polished. 1 -thing describes the way m whicli 
it was made. The roofs seem to have been olten 
flat, and adapted for walking. The wliole group 
was surrounded by an enclosing wall, as at Kasia. 

Hundreds of sacred spots, appropriat elj'^ mai ked 
by monuments of various kinds, surrounded the 
central block of buildings. Many arc <*atalogiied 
by Hiueii Tsiang, from which the following imay 
be selected for mention. To the east, a great 
vihnra, or tem])le, 200 ft. high, where Ihiddlia bad 
resided ; further north the vihdra of Raja Bala- 
ditya, 30U ft. high, magnificently d(?corated, and 
enshiining a notable statue; to the east of that 
rihdra a standing statue of Buddha in copper, 
80 ft. high, erected by Piiriiavarman, Kaja of 
Magadlia, and a descemiant of Asoka, about A.i). 
000; and, further north, a lofty biick statue of 
Tara Bodhisattva, which was tlie object of costly 
worship. 'fhe Raja, Baladitya mentioned prob- 
ably was Narasiriiliagupta Baladitya, who reigned 
about A.I). 500. The copper statue of Buddha 
80 ft high was a work unequalled in the world. 
King Harsa, or oiladitya, the friend of IJiucn 
Tsiang, was building a temple covered with brass 
(or bronze) plates, which was still iintinished when 
the pilgrim left India. 

The biogiajiher of Hiuen Tsiang observes that 
‘the monasteiies of India are counted by myriads, 
but tins is the mo.st remarkable for grandeui ami 
height’ (Beal, Life of Jimen-Tsiang, p. 112). IJe 
notices the rich ornament of the towers, the fairy- 
like turrets, the red jiillars, and numbei less other 
beauties, not forgetting the ‘deep translucent 
})omls,’ adorned with blue lotuses. Hiuen Tsiang 
and I-tsing use similar language, pei nutting no 
doubt that every re.source of art was lavished on 
the buildings. It is clear that a great school of 
local artists must have existed in order to carry 
out those works, and that the artistic influence of 
Nalanda must have been felt in China and over 
the whole Buddhist woild. We arc told of one 
eminent Chinese artist, Sing-yun or ITajfiadeva, 
who painted a picture of Maitreya Buddha and the 
bodhi-ixe^ dining his stay at Nalanda. When 
returning to China, he took with him his painting, 
which was probably on silk. 

The site of Nalanda has never been properly 
surveyed, examined, or excavated. The rough 
and inaccurate surveys which have been published 
were made long ago. Buchanan -Hamilton’s notes 
appeared in 1838, those of A. Cunningham in 1871, 
and those of A. M. Broadley in 1872. There is 
nothing of later date. Since Broadley’s crude 
ellorts, much of the ruins must have been de- 
stroyed. The site has been a quarry for bricks 
tluriug many centuries, and the opening of the 
light railway must have largely increased the 
demand. When the Archwological Department 
comes to examine the site, possibly not much 
will he left to ex'iilore. Cunniiigliam and Broadley 
found the great rectangular central mass of build- 
ings easily traceable in a line ef mounds running 
north ana south, about 1600 ft. long by 400 broaci. 


Numerous stfwas and other remaiiiH vcic visible* 
in the immeifiate neighbourhood ; what may he 
left now is not known. It is understood that the 
area has been protected from further spoliation 
since 1910, Many fine examjdes of sculjitme proh 
ably still exist, and a considerable number of 
specimens weie removed to the Indian Miisimiui, 
('alciitta, in 1891. Buchanan-Hamiltoii published 
outline drawingh of six good examples. 'IVo sculp- 
tures are figured and descrilied in Ann. Rep. Arch. 
Surv. of India, 1903-04, pp. 213-‘23(). The Nalanda 
sculptures deserve special illustration and study, 
which they have not yet received 

A detailed histoiy of Nalanda would he ahistin \ 
of Mahayanist Buddhism, from the time ot Nagni 
juna in the 2nd cent. A.I\ (?), or possibly oven 
from an earlier date, until the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bihar in A.I). 1 197— a period well om i 
a millennium. All the most notetl doctors ol the 
Mahayana seem to liave studieil at Nalanda 
riiietan Budilhism is an ollshoot of the teaching ot 
Nfilanda and its rival, the VikrainaAila monasterv, 
whicli was probably situated at Patharghata in 
Bhfigalpur. When Iliuen Tsiang was at Nalanda 
(A.I). 037 and 042 3) studying tlie Yoga idstra 
iiead of the estahlishment was the veiierahh* Sila 
hliadra, tlieii of grciat age, avIio received liis visitoi 
with the utmost courtesy and generosity. I-tsing, 
who spent ten years at Nalamla (075-085), warmly 
admired the regulations of tlie monastery ami the 
strict discipline enforced on more than 3000 resident 
monks, ()iit of the crowds of foreign students 
who ariived, not more than ‘20 or 30 per cent wen* 
sufliciently advanced to proceed witli the courses 
of stmly. Some suit of matriculat ion test seems 
to have been coiiijmlsory in order to weed out tlie 
weaklings. 

After tlie 7ih cent., when tlie guidance of the 
Chinese pilgrims is lost, the notices of Nrxlandji 
are few ami scanty, hut there is no reason to doubt 
that the establislimeiit continued to flourish as the 
headmiarters of 'run trie Buddhism througliout the 
long aomination of the Pala kings, and that it was 
(lestroyed, like the other Bmldliist institutions of 
Bihai, by Muhammad the son of Bukhtyar in A.I>. 
1197. ^^lie monks who escaped slaughter fled to 
Tibet, Nepiil, or S. India, tlie buildings \Nero 
reduced to ruinous heaps, and the rich libraries 
were coiisnnied with fire. 

LiTBRATifRK.— i. ClUNKsK PiJ d lUMS.—Hbxtitx Tsiang:, in S. 
Beal, Jituhlhmt Heconig of the H'eMlem H'tfrM, 2 voIh., IloHlon, 
ISH.''). or reprint, Ixindon, liMHl, anti Lt/f of Ihnen Tnang, do. 
1888, new eil., lilll ; T. Watters, On Ynan Chvany'a TiaveUi 
in fndia, 2 vols., do 1904, 190f) ; I-tsing^ (I-ching), in J. 
Takakusu, A Record of the flnddhxMt Rehmon, Oxford, 1890, 
and, with other ]>i]i;rniiR, in E. Chavannes, Vo]/afjeg deg pt'Lei'tm 
bonddhiateH , nuhmnre . . . eur lee relirjienx /minents, Parin, 
1S94, esp. 41 

ii. Oknkual. — Taranktha, Gegchuthte deg livAdhnmaig in 
tndien,ir. A. Schiefner, Pelro|rrad, 1869; W, WassiliefT, 
Ronddhigine, tr. G A. La Coinme, Paris, 1806, Germ, version, 
Petrograd, ]8(K) , J. Fergfusson, lh»t. of Indian and Kugtem 
Architecture, 2 vow., London, 1910 

iii. A ncir/f’ Ot.oaiCA i EXia oka tion, - M. Martin (Buchanan- 

Hamilton), Kagtem India, i., liondon, 1838 ; A. Cunningium, 
Arch. Svrv. Rep , i., Simla, 1871 ; A. M. Broadley, Ruing the 
Ndlandd Monaeteneeat Rurtjd/iu, Calc utta, 1872, and iiiJASB, 
pt. 1 . vol. xh [1872] : T. Bloch, ‘The Morlci u Name of Nillandk,* 
JRAS, 1909, pp. 440-448. VlNCKNT A. SMITH. 

NAM A. — The Naina are a branch of the tribe 
commonly called ‘Hottentots’ (a.u.), or, by them- 
selves, ‘ Klioikhoin.* They now live chiefly in the 
south-west territory, nortii of the Orange Kiv<*r, 
though a small number (62, according to the census 
of 1904) are found witliin tlic liTnits of tlie (hi pc 
Colony The names of Creat and Little Narnaqua- 
land indicate their habitat throiigli a considerable 
period, though they removed further and further 
to the north in the course of the 19tli cent., while 
tlie Cape lte<;ords show that, in 1665, they were 
living as far soutli as Olifant's River, near the 
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present town of (’lanwilliam. Brincker, writing 
in 1899 [Mitt, cfcs Seminars fur oriental isrJie 
Sprachen, II. iii. 128), estiinated the number of 
‘ lIottentotH ’ in German S.W. Africa at 20,000. 
He ajipears to include the wliole of these under the 
designation of ' Nania,’ though, strictly speaking, 
it will not cover them all. He .sj)eaks, e.ff., of * aus 
der Capcolonie eingekommene Nainas,’ but Jonker 
Afrikaner’s people, whom he reckons arnon^ these, 
were a sub-branch of a distinct tribe, the Khauas 
(‘Gauquas’). The Nama ‘ have ahvays been, and 
still are, by far the most powerful tribe among all 
the Khoikhoin’ (T. Hahn, I'snni-Gonm, London, 
1881, n. 102). Reports of them leached Van Rie- 
l>eek during the first years of the Dutch settlement 
at the Cape, and he sent more than one expedition 
to their country, chiefly attiacied by rumoui.s of 
copper-mines there. The first Europeans to come 
in contact with them were Chuyuiof and Van 
Meerhof, who, in 1661, visited the kraal of the 
cliief ‘ Akemhie ’ and entered into friendly relations 
with him. They described the Nama as larger in 
form than other Hottentots (Alexamler, in 1H36, 
says that ‘ their general height was live feet siv or 
five feet seven ’ {Kxpedii mn of Disrovertf into the 
Interior of A frica^ i. 06]) and better dressed. They 
were acquainted with the art of smelting copper 
and iron, and wore many ornaments of tliose 
metals. Their style of living, dicss, and weapons 
seem to huv(* ]»een much the same as when visited 
by Alexander, except that the latter traveller 
found them using ‘ some old muskets and long 
guns obtained from the colony, for tour, six, oi 
eight oxen each piece ’ {]». 96). In 1681 a party of 
Nama came to (^ape Town, bringing presents of 
cattle and co])j)er ore ; and a letuin visit was jiaid 
by (iovernor Van dor 8tel in 168.5, wlien be sne- 
ftoeded in leccbing the famous Cojijxt Mountain 
now the Ookiep mines. It is uncertain wbcthei 
these were tirst work<‘d ]>y tin* Nama, the Rush- 
men, or some unknown immignuits in early times ; 
hut that they wme worked befoie the advent 
of Enroiieaus, and that ‘not without a certain 
skill ami good instrummP admits of no doubt 
(Brincker, n. 128). Tlie liushmeii are still em- 
ployed by the Ovamlio to dig up cojijier oie. 

I'he various * Hottentot ’ tribes appear to have 
been more or less at feud with each other when the 
Dutch first settled at the Calx?, though it may be 
jouhted wlietlier their feuds were invariably of a 
serious character. The ac-c^ouiits scarcely seem 
compatible with their having lived, like the Somali 
of the jireseiit day, in a chionie state of raiiliiig or 
being raided. The Nama som(!time.s attacked the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the (kipe Peninsula, 
hut, in general, kept on good terms wdth the 
colonists. In 1761 Governor Tulbagh sent out an 
exjiedition umler Hendrik Hoji, which not only 
crossed the Nama country but penetrated beyond 
tbe Orange River (tlien (or the first time seen by 
Europeans) about as far as 27“ S. The journal of 
the expedition is, says 'riieal {Hist, and JCthnog. of 
Africa, iii. 391), an interesting document, draw'ii 
up by men ‘ who were diligent observers, and one 
of tliein had the advantage of being ai^quainted 
with the Hottentot language.’ 

At this tune the ‘ Little Namaquas’ were found 
to be very much im})overislied, and the ‘ Great 
Namaquas’ had retreated northwards, considerably 
reduced in numbers owing to an epidemic of Hiiiall- 
pox. About the same time they seem to have 
come into collision with the Ilerero or Damara, 
wdio had reached tliis jioint in their migration from 
the north-east, and by 1791 w e hear that the latter 
had been conquered and robbeil of their cattle by 
the Nama. The feud thus begun w’ent on more or 
less continuously till quite lecent times. This 
state of things reached its height during the third 


quarter of the 19tli cent., when Nama chiefs armed 
with guns became dangerous freebooters, terroriz- 
ing the country with their lawless bands of horse- 
men. 

The tribes anciently settled in Great Namaqua- 
laiul who may be counted as real Nama are : 

The I Ao|nin or Gojmen, called by the lloers ‘Topnaars,' 
from their being farthest north of all the tribes— at the 
‘top' of the country ; the | kha-ragal-khoui or ‘ I'Yansniannen,* 
also known as ‘ Simon Copper's people ’ ; the || haboben or ‘ Veld- 
schoendragers ’ ; the I garni f nu‘n or ‘ liondelzwarts ’ ; tbe || khan 
IgOai) or ‘ Zwartboois ’ ; others, such as tbe so-called ‘ Red 
I Nation’ {Rooi Natif) or lIKhauben, the Kha-ro' -dan of Keet- 
inansboop, and the il ogam or * Grooidooden,’ came in at various 
times from the south, as did tbe clan of the Afrikaners all eady 
referred to, who figure so largely m MolTai's narrative. 

The presell I -liny Nama have largely adopted 
European clothing and ways of living, and it is 
estimated that aliout two-thirds of them are con- 
v’^erts to Christianity. They are passionately fond 
of hunting (wdiich, and caUJe-lifting, they foimerly 
eoiisideied tlie only occupations w^orthy of a man) ; 
and ti u?y make excellent herdsmen and w'aggoii- 
diivers, but. they show little dis[) 08 itioii towards 
hard and eontiiiuous work, for which, indeed, then 
physique is not lilted. I’hey are quiek-temjiered, 
pnssionate, and, in moments of ex(;itement, fero- 
cious, but in general good-natured and kindly, 
easily inHuciiced for good or for evil, and capable 
of gie.al devotion wdien once their affections are 
gjiined. 

Theii religion is apt to be emotional, not to say 
fanatical, and to take forms more easily a])preci- 
ated 111 the 161 h cent. Mian at the present day. 

‘ Hendrik WilJtooi and his poo])le miglit have been seen 
engaged in religions services of the most enthusiastic descrij)- 
tion, with hyniti-smging, prayer and fervent oratory, and im- 
mediately aitiTwards mounting and riding off to attack the 
Ilerero, rob them and kill as many as possililo ; — being indeed, 
ns they imagined, the executioners of God’s judgments on 
those people, whose possessions were therefore assigned to them 
by the Divine tlecree ’ (Hrincker, p 127). 

Hut tlicic is no ground for questioning their 
sincerity, or the fact that in many cases a high 
li'vcl of character w’as reached. Moftat’s account 
of (’liiistian (formerly Jager) Afrikaner {Mtssioiiari/ 
Labours, iqi. 109, 111-113) will he reinemhered by 
most rcuueis, and— to name no more— Alcxaiidei 
(i. 217) speaks almost as liighly of Hortman (Hout- 
man ?), a chief of tlic Bondclzwarts. 

lulelloctually, many oftliem have shown marked 
ability. Cliristian Alrikaiier seems, from the ac- 
count already mentioned, to have been a thoughtful 
man, w ith a thorough grasp of such affairs as came 
within his scope; and, more recently, Abraham 
Hlatjo made liis influence felt outside his own com- 
munity. Of Aramap, a member of the Afrikanci 
clan who w'as a noted w-arrior in his day and de- 
feated the Herero in 18.35, Alexander says that he 
was a modest and unassuming little man who, on 
closer aciiuniiitance, w as found to j>o8.sesH ‘ a daring 
mind, good judgment and very active habits’ 
(ii. 151). Ills description of Hendrik Buys, chief 
of the Veldschoeiidragers, is also full of Inteiest. 

Unless w'e are to accept tlie view that tlu? only 
qualities desirable in a subject poinilation are those 
of a stroim and serviceable machine, the Nama 
are a people wdth valuable possibilitiiis, and their 
extinction would be a matter for regret. 

This extinction, though referred to by many 
winters as a eertaiuty, is not likely to do more 
than partial. The mixed race known in Cape 
(Colony as Griquas, in German S.W. Africa as 
‘Bastards’ (their Hettlements are in and about 
Rehoboth and Grootfontein), have plenty of vital- 
ity, good looks, and intelligence, and (Brincker, p. 
130) sujiply the best skilled workmen to be found 
in C-ajie Colony. The German authorities have of 
recent years recognized their importance as a factor 
in the community. The original settlers in Nama- 
qiialand migrated from the Cape about 1868 and 
tlierefore derived their origin from other tribes 
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than the Nama ; but they have, no doubt, inter- 
married to a large extent with the latter. 

The N. African origin of the ‘Hottentots’ was 
suspe<5ted long ago Iw Mott'at (p. 5), and sug- 
gested independently, iroin the linguistic point of 
view, by Vk, H. I. Uleek {f)e Nominutn Gcne.ribus 
Lingftariivi Africce Ausiralibus^ llonn, 1851, pp. 
45-60), J. C. Adamson {JAOS iv. [1854] 2, 448), 
and J, K. Logan (‘Ethnology of the Indo- Pacific 
Islands,’ in Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ 
vii.-ix, [1853-55], esp. viii. 22911*.). The lianiitic 
affinities of the Nama speech maintained long ago 
by R. Lepsius {Nuhische Graminatik^ Berlin, 1880, 
Introd. p. xvi) have now been fully demonstrated 
byC. Meinhof.^ Its deviations from the Hamitic 
tvpe are to be explained by its having assimilated 
Bushman words and forms ; and, in any case, it 
is the branch most remote from the parent stock. 
Though much Hottentot tradition has been irre- 
coverably lost and much is recorded in a form 
calculated to obscure its real meaning, we can still 
trace remarkable points of contact with the Galla, 
Masai, and other Hamitic and half- Hamitic tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Like the Galla, 
they consider the hare unluciky (the hunter whose 
patn it crosses will take nothing) and abstain from 
eating its flesh (Brincker, p. 179 ; Alexaniler, ii. 
250). In the Galla saga of the origin of death, 
however, the creature cursed is not the hare, but 
a bird, a species of hornbill ; on the other hand, 
the aversion to the hare is shared by the Abyssin- 
ians, and may therefore have some connexion with 
the old Semitic prohibition. A number of tales 
are almost identical in the folklore of the Hotten- 
tots and Bantu, except tliat the exploits attributed 
by the latter to the hare are performed, a<;cording 
to tlie former, by the jackal, which is also connected 
by tlie Galla with the same or nearly the same inci- 
dents. We may instance the well-known story 
where the hare Kills the lion by inducing him to 
swallow a hot stone (Schultze, Ait^ Namaland und 
Kalafutri, xlvi. ; Bleek, p. 5; for Bantu, MS material); 
or the ‘ Uncle Remus’ episode where Brer Rabbit 
makes a riding-horse of Brer Fox, which is told by 
the Nama (Schultze, xxxiv.) of the jackal and the 
hyena. 

Some unexjiected light seems to be thrown on 
the extraordinary myth of Tsui IlGoab and liis 
wounded knee by the Masai and Nandi traditions 
recorded by Hollis. The Nandi (A. C. Hollis, The 
Nnndi, Oxford, 1909, p. 98) say that the first 
Doiolx) produced from his leg a boy and a girl, 
who were the progenitors of the linnian race. (The 
Dorobo, as by some S. African tribes the Bushmen, 
seem to be postulated as outside mankind. ) Among 
the Masai the myth has been partly forgotten and 
has assumed the form of a fairy-tale, ‘ The Old Man 
and his Knee’ (Hollis, 'The Masai, Oxford, 1905, p, 
147 fl.). There is thendore some ground for siip- 
iKising, with Meinhof {Die Dichtung dcr Afrikaner, 
Beilin, 1911, p. 34), that the old interpretation 
‘ Wounded Knee’ is really the correct one. Hahn 
also mentions, on the authority of Wuras, that the 
Good being (Tsui IjGoab) is supposed by the ! kora 
to live in the Red Sky and the Evil Being (11 gaunab) 
in the Black Sky. IIollLs tells us that, in the Masai 
belief, ‘ there are two gods, a black one and a red 
one,’ the former, however, being goi>d and the 
latter malevolent {The Masai, p. 264). This may 

i Lthrlnvch der Nama-Spracke, Preface, p. 6f., Die Sprachen 
der HamiUn, pasetm. 


be something more than an accidental coincidence, 
but it is to be feared that it is too late in the day 
to obtain a clear statement of the ! kora tradition. 
Another jioint is touched on by Hahn (pp. 62, 105) ; 
‘The Ikora say that the snake and the first man 
originally lived together.’ The Masai elders relate 
that ‘ when God came to piepare the world he 
found three things in the land, a Dorobo, an ele- 
phant, and a serpent’ (Hollis, The Masai, p. 266). 

Very little is known as to the tribal organiza- 
tion of the Hottentots during the time W’hen it still 
existed unimpaired. It is generally stated that 
their chieftainships were hereditary, unlike those 
of the Galla, who elect their chiefs for a term of 
years. As, however, the hereditary principle is 
recognized by some Hamitic peoples, there is pei - 
haps no need to suppose that it was imposc(l by 
the Dutch administration on the mistaken assump- 
tion that it already existed. It is jiossible, Inwever, 
that we have a hint of parallelism with Galla in- 
stitutions in the statements that the ‘ (kxdioquas’ 
(whose territory extended north-west of (’ape 
'J’own, ns far as Olifant’s River) were ‘ in two 
divisions uiuhT the Chiefs Oedasoa and Gonnema’ 
(Theal, ii. 126), and that the same was the ease 
Avith the ‘ Chainouquas,’ the next tribe to the east, 
of whom Theal says : 

* There was still in name a chief of the Chainouquas, but in 
fact that tribe was now divided into two cIuiih iirxler tlie 
captains Kloas and Koopman ' (it. 210). 

Apart from the wrong use of the word ‘clan’ in 
t his passage, it may be permissihle to doubt wdiether 
the bisection of the trioe was merely accidental, as 
here supposed. The (ialla legularly have two 
chiefs (not ajtpointed simultaneously, so that one 
is ahva 3^8 junior to the other), eaeh presiding ovei 
one seetion of the tribe. Alexander, in answei to 
a question as to the succession among the Nama, 
was told that ‘ the eldest son of the last (‘hief is 
.selected’ (ii. 171); but, though he was a careful 
observer, some other information elicite<i on the 
same occasion (whether through an iiiterjueter oi 
from Dutch-speaking natives renxiins uncertnin) 
suggests that he should be read with caution. He 
says, c.y., that ‘nothing is known of lucky or 
I unlucky days, omens,’ etc. (i. 172), and elHCwheni 
that some of the Nama 'even have no names ’ (i. 
165). Tlie best recent account of this |)coplc is 
►Sclmltze’s Aus JNamaknid und Kalahari, wiiich 
contains, inter alia, a colletTion of sixty-eight folk- 
tales and fables, taken down at first hand. 

Litkuaturr. -Ill addition to tho works specified under Litera- 
ture in art. IIottbnioth may be mentioned : L. Schultze, Axis 
Namaland und Kalahari, Jena, 1007 ; G. McCall Theal, IUhL 
and Kthnoijrayhy of Africa south of the Zambesi, 3 vola., Ixiii- 
don, 11)07-10 (voIh. ii. and ivl. correspond to vole. i. and il. of 
the JJtst. of S. Africa in tho earlier ed.); Nieuwste und be- 
knopte lieschrijotny van de kaap der Goede-hoop, tiex^ns eeu 
Datjrerhaal van eene Rys naar het Binnenste van Afnka door 
he.t Land der kleine und yroote Nnmaipuis, AniRterdam, 1778 (a 
Fr. ed. was published gimultatieously), containinif the Journal 
of Hendrik Hop ; J. E. Alexander, An Expedition of Discovery 
into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto undescribed 
Countries of the Great NamatiuaSyBoschxnans, and IJ ill Dam- 
arns, 2 vole.. London, 1838 ; P. H. Brincker, ‘ Pie Kmjieborenen 
Peutsch-Sunwest-Afrikas,' in Jftttetlunffcn des Seminars fur 
orientalxsche Sprachen, llcrlin, 1899, ii. iii. 12/;-139; C. Meinhof, 
Lehrbueh der Nama-Sprache, Berlin, 1901) Lehrbiieher des 
Seminars fur orientahsche Sprachen, xxiii.), and Die Sprachen 
der Ilamiten (with api^endix by F. von Lnschan, ‘ Hamitisobe 
Typen,’ illiistrated with photoKranhs), Haniburv, 1912; R. 
Moffat, Missionary iMboura and scenes in Southern Africa, 
liOndon, 1842; J. Irle, Die IJerero, Guter*loh, 1900, containing 
much valuable firsthand information m to the Nama and Ilerero 
wars between 1800 and the German annexation. 
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Primitive ((J. Koucart), p. 130. 

Arabic (I). S. M AUdoLloUTli), p. 136. 

Babylonian (A. T. Clav), p. 140. 

Buddhist. — See ‘ Indo-European.* 

Celtic. —See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Chinese {J. Dykr Hall), p. 143. 

Christian {J. Moffatt), p. 145. 

Egyptian (G. b'oTiCART), p. 151. 

Greek. —Sec ‘ Indo-Euroj)(‘iin.’ 

Hebrew (G. H. Guay), p. 155. 

Hindu.— See ‘ Indo-Eurojaan.* 

NAMES (Primitive). -- T. Data. — In lists to 
wliicli new leferences are bein^ added daily we 
find almndant information concerning the names 
of non-civilize<l races in almost all parts of the 
WOT Id, but the connexions lietweeu these facts are 
not n<>ti(*cd during a lii'st leadin;.*. The synthetic 
attempts at explanation by the totem (J. G. 
PraziM ), by animism (E. H Tylor), and by tabu 
(S. Ueinach) cover only some of tlie phenomena or 
submit to a one-sided tlu'ory facts whhdi cannot in 
their entiie range logically be ad jusUal to it. The 
best method seems to be to try to classify the 
juincipal groups of facts relating to the name 
Mitlioul lust connecting them witli each other, 
and letain only tin' facts winch constantly rc'cnr 
among tin* majoiity of present-day non-civilized 
j.ices, and conse<piently among races and tribes 
w Inch never could have had historical connexions 
with each other. 

1. Name-giving. — A general characteristic is 
tlie importance attacliod to the giving of the name 
among the uncivilized. 4'lie piTsonality — and the 
rights and (obligations connected with it— could not 
exist AMthout tins joicliminary <-on<{ition. 'I’lic 
giving of the name, luthcu' at hiith or in certain 
lixed circnmstnnces (in the case of successive 
names), is geiieially a solemn social ceremony, with 
a lixed litual ol a pnhli(! character, d'he choice of 
the name may he rescived to cei tain persons other 
than the paren ts - - r //, , the chief (ci. J. Henry, 
L'Avir. (tun pcuplc afrivnin, hs Baviharay Miinster, 
1010 , J). 170), Miio aometinies explains in public the 
leasons of his choice, ami then comniiinicates it to 
the mother. The name is conferred either by a 
icjtiesenlative of the social group or — most fre- 
(luently — by the father or mother, showing the 
(loiible bond uniting the child to the social group 
and to one or botli of the parents (see MoTHER- 
Hkiut). 

Naine-Rwinp does not neoessarily take place at birth. It 
inav he deferred until suitable (iircmnstances arise in the 
phiMinmena of the exterior world (astroloRy, seasons, siRns of 
ji.nt , etc ) or 9ini])!v until the lapse of un astronomical period 
of Imie . the 2()th day anionR the Oraihis, with exposure to 
thi' rays of the slim; of 11. R. Voth, ‘Oraihi Natal Customs,’ 
t'u'ld Coluinbiat) Mxiseum, authrop ser., v. vi. no. 2, Chi<»g'o, 
lon.'i, p. 47) In (he in.stan(’e 8 quoted in § 3 much longer intervals 
of delay will be found. In such cases provisional desiRnations 
are invented for practical piirjioses, such as recognition and 
address This is the first siRii that the essential purpose of 
the name is not identiticution or recognition. 

2 . Classes and varieties.— It is imposHible to 
mention here all the kinds of titles suggested to 
the mind to designate human beings, but, if we 
attcm[>t to classify the tlioiisands of individual 
cases according to the circuin.stances in which the 
names are assigned, we find that tlie classes of 
names may bo suggested by: (1) sex, ( 2 ) order of 
biith, (3) the repetition of the names of near rela- 
tives or of [lateriial or maternal ancestors, (4) order 
of age, (5) name of the clan, group, tribp, or nation, 
( 0 ) a characteristic circumstance (change of office, 
condition, etc., initiation, etc.). The name may 
h(‘ (h'rived from ( 1 ) a physical feature, ( 2 ) an ono- 
m:i'-tic list of animals, plants, inanimate things, 


Indo-European (L. H. Gray), p. 162. 

Iranian. — See ‘ Indo-European.* 

J apanese (T. IIarada), p. 167. 
ewish (1. Ahrahams), p. 169. 

,app (C. J. Billson), p. 170. 

Muslim. — See ‘ Arabic.* 

Roman. — See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Slavic. — See ‘ Indo-European.’ 

Sumerian (S. H. Langdon), ji. 171. 

Syriac (E. W. Brooks), p. 175. 

Teutonic. — See ‘Indo-European.’ 

and phenomena of nature, (3) names of gods, spirits, 
fctislies, the dead, etc., (4) a motto or an allusion 
to a historical or mythical fact, or a euonynious 
sentence, (5) a staUTiuent derived from a historical 
fact or from the life of an individual, ( 6 ) a con- 
nexion between the individual and his human or 
supernatural protectors. But such lists arc never 
complete, ana are of no real use. Enumeration.s 
like those given by A. van Geiincp (Xc.v JiUes dc 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 88 ) are neither complete 
nor comprehensive ; there is no logical connexion 
between the twelve or fifteen kinds of names which 
they place in groups. They will be found in the 
present article arranged and explained in a diller- 
ent way. 

The attention of ethnologistB shonltl he drawn to the iniiuiner- 
nble ‘designations’ employed by primitive rac:eB either among 
themselves or before strangers in order to hide their real names. 
These are not names , they have none of the charaetenslics of 
names. Their apparent multitude has misled many investi- 
gators ; their elimination, on the other hand, leads to the sur- 
prising discovery that the number of maf wiamcs is v( rv small 
and shows that the choice of these names by primitive peoples 
all over the world has always been guided by the same four or 
five ideas. 

3 . Change of name. — {n) Ordinary The 

name is independent of the physical oxistence* of 
the person. In other words, not only is it not neces- 
sarily given at birth, but it may be cliangiul once 
or oitener in the course of life, either in circum- 
stances determined beforehand or as a result of 
certain unforeseen circumstances. 

A great many races may be cited among whom 
a provi.sional name, purely for practical purposes, 
is given to the mnv-born infant, and its leal name 
(that of an ance.stor, or the so-callod totemic or 
theophoric name) is conferred, with a jirescribiid 
ceremony, when the child reaches a certain age 
marked by some visible sign (tirst tooth, end of 
suckling, puberty, etc.). 

Thus, in Australia and among the Malays, children are named 
at first according to their order of birth. Tylor (PC® i. 253 ff ) 

g ives similar facts for America, among the Dakotas and the 
ioux. In Africa— fl.gr., among the Basonga (0. van Overbergh, 
‘The Basonge,’ Mtynogr ethnogr. iii. [1908] 277) — the provi- 
sional name is a dlmmutivo of that of a man or woman of the 
village, who will be a provisional jirotector of the child Among 
the Manjas (H. Uaud, ‘ Les Maudjas,’ Monogr. ethnogr. viii, 
[Iftll] 327) the real name is not given until about the age of 
seven years. Name-giving is delayed among some races until 
adult ago — among the natives of British Columbia (C. Hill- 
Tout, Ja/ xxxvii. [1907] 808-310). Young Australians do not 
give up their provisional names until the age of puberty (cf., 
e.ff., GB^, pt. 11 ., Taboo, London, 1911, p. 820). 

In reference to succes.sive name-changing, tradi- 
tionally fixed cases must be carefully distinguished 
from exceptional circumstances. For the lixed 
oases the most constant phenomenon is the obliga- 
tory change of name at the time of general ‘ initia- 
tion’ of the young men (this must not be con- 
founded with ‘ secret societies’). 

The Waiyau (D. Livingstone, Lad Joxinxah in Central 
lx>ndon, 1874, i. 81) and the Sherhro (T. J, Alldndge, 
The Sherbro and its //inferfand, London, 1901, p. 173) arc two 
good examples from Afrii'Jin peoples. The same change is 
practised in Polynesia (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 
18.30, i. 322-324, was the first to notice this custom, numerous 
examples of which have been collected since by anthropologiiTul 
literature). * 
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Among other occasions on which the savage 
changes his name, the following are the most im- 
portant. (i.) Parents change their names at the 
birth of their first chilJ (see, e.g.., T. Engels, ‘Les 
Wangata,’ Congolnise.^ ii. [1911] 29, and cf. 
GB\ pt. ii., Taboo, pp. 331, 33!), on the name of 
parents called ‘ Father of N ’ and ‘ Mother of N ’). 
(ii.) Parents take a new name at the death of a 
child. This has two variants : (a) a person gives 
11]) his name and takes that of the deceased (Mus- 
quakies [cf. M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Mus- 
quakie Indianfi of N, A?nerira, London, 1904, j». 
83J) ; and (/J) all the chief members of the family 
change their names, either for a fixed time or 
altogether (savages of (California, Columbia, Borneo, 
Tasmania, etc., cited by A. Bros, La Religion 
des penples non Paris, 1907, |). 197 ft’.). 

These two processes, suggested by opposite reasons 
(see § 8 and II. below), really have a common source. 
Frazer’s remarks on the duration of these changes 
of name {GIi\ pt. ii.. Taboo, j). 372) will be exam- 
ined below (§ 10 [d)). (iii.) A person changes his 
name after any striking event in his life, some- 
times by successive replacements, sometimes by 
ac(!umulation. 'I’lie most complicated systems 
(a])])arently arising from ethnic fusions) are 
observed on the west coast of Africa— Dahomey, 
the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Benin (cf., e.g., A. I^e 
Heriss(^, L*Ancien royaume. dn Dahomey, Pari.s, 
1911, p. 236 ft'.). (iv.) Lastly, the most curious 

case of periodical adaptation of the name to regular 
exteiior circumstanct‘s is tliat of the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British (’olumbia, where the nobles had 
a A\ inter and a summer name (cf. ])t. ii.. Taboo, 
]). 38(5). Here w^e see that feature so characterist.ic 
of pre-Columbaii Ameri(;an religions — the jire- 
domi nance of astrological and seasonal elements in 
the garb of religion and ethics. 

h'lom the long list of unforescjen events entail- 
ing a change of name the following are typical 
examples. The new name to be taken may be 
revealed by a dream or an oracle [c.g,, in Dahomey). 
More frequently the name is changed after a 
dangerous illness ; the new name is revealed by 
tlu! medicine-man or the sorcerer (see, c.g., H. 
ISchmitz, Bnholoholo, Brussels, 1911, p. 327). The 
acciission of a king may oblige all those liearing 
the same name to take a new name at once under 
jiain of death (cf , e g., A. Reville, Les Religions 
(le< jH’uyles non-civilisl^s, Pans, 1883, i. 41 ; GIF, 
l)t. 11., Taboo, ch. vi. 4). The caKcs of this kind 
are connected w'ith prohibitions, which will be dis- 
cussed below (§ 10). Lastly, the new names con- 
ferred by the favour of the chief on his brothers, 
officials, and servants (Lo Hdrissi^, p. 23.'5) .should 
rather be connected w ith the theory of accumula- 
ted names (see below, § 4). 

(/()) Chief H and priests . — The names of the inter- 
rnediaiies between the community and the su]»er- 
natural powers are subject to special rules. 'I’he 
name of an individual before the new' condition is, 
as a rule, rejilaced by a new name, the choice and 
the conferring of which are the object of a ritual 
and |>rocesscs of transmission fixed wdth the great- 
est care. This class of persons includes meilicine- 
men, sorcerers, and members of already organized 
})riesthoods, ns well as chiefs, princes, and kings, 
the theory of the proceeding Iwing the same for 
them all (cf. below) and diflenng onl^ by the 
dili'crent degrees of evolution of the primitive idea. 
The giving of the new' name might take place (1) 
at the professional initiation of the sorcerer or 
medicine-rnan, (2) at bis entrance into the jiriestly 
body, (3) at the conclusion of the initiation or 
training in the college of priests, or (4) on the 
occasion of his first entrance into office. (For the 
most typical examples of these facts see works 
cited aiMive.) For sovereigns or chiefs of groups 


! the protocol of the kings of Dahomisy on thtdi 
accession (Lc Hdri.ss^, pp. 13-16), w ith its barbarian 
complication, is a gt)od example, half-way between 
the primitive method of the Busliongo (E. Torday 
and T. A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, BruH.Hels, 1910, p. 
108) and the learned and civilized elaboration of 
the coronation-names of the kings of Siam. The 
three great classes of names of royal accession 
seem to be: (1) the groups of theojihoric or theo- 
genic names showing tlie connexion hetwecn these 
sovereigns and the jiow^ers which rule the world or 
are the national protectors of the ethnic grou]) ; 

(2) the names ex]>re8siiig the rights of the new 
chief to govern a certain district or group of men ; 

(3) the inotto-namc.s recalling directly or by allu- 
.sion (by diction, sentiment, etc.) a great event of a 
mythulogical or hustorical kind. 

The most typical African aeries has been collected in Dahomey 
by Le ll^nssii (p. l.'l) — e.g,, for Dako-Dotmu and forOu^Oh’udJa 
(-‘the llsh-kinff of tlie ocean escapeti fron> tiie net'), in whuli 
the theory of the divine orij^in of the monarchy ia comhincrl 
witli the allusion to events of a historical kind in a manner 
which perhaps explains the orij^in and formation of tlie powers 
of royali\ for a largo part of the African continent (cf . KiNo 
iKgNptmii)). 

The suiv'CHsive and accumulated names (cf. 8 4 below) of the 
kings of the liavili are examined In It. K. Dennett, At the Hack 
of the Black Man's Mind, Ijondon, IIKIC, p. 100 (in spite of its 
ohacurilies and lacunm, very excusable in such a now and com- 
>licated subject, Dennett’s treatment of this subject is U» ho 
uglily recommended) In the opinion of the present writer, 
these iiameH are the most primitive examples oeressible with 
any certainty of the wa\ in which the name of the ehiof was 
cofieeived as having to express a ncce.Msar\ eomiexion witli the 
HUjKjrnatnial heingt, or forces whose mterniediarv hewu.s K 
A. W. Budge (Ouiris am/ the hejjjptian Jicsunrctian, London, 
1911, p. 24‘i) lias made a thorough comparative study of tliese 
Afne 4 ui ‘strong names 'and those of tlie Pharaohs (cf. Namks 
[E gMptianJ). 

4. Superimposed or accumulated names. —A long 
W'ith names which are succes'^ivcly changed w'c 
find, though in a fragmentary state in difteicnt 
parls of the world, the piactice of accuniuhitirig 
names. Aecninulated names may he groiijied in 
two categorie.s. (1) Those of tin* first class, jiuH'ly 
‘ojitieal’ in form, do not im]dy any essential 
change in the individual ; they sftnjily state his 
relation to his own peo]>le, or grouj), or to the 
w'orld of spirits. Suefi, c.g., are the three names 
of the Ba’ngongo — the iiist is the individual name, 
the second, jireceded by tlie sign b6n, is that of tlie 
mothei, and the third, jiieeeded by the jirelix a, is 
that of the fatlier (et. 'I’oiday and Joyce, ji. 108). 
(2) The second class comjiriscs tlie names w liieh, 

' hy being added to the hist name, one after anotlier, 
eonneet it w ith accumulated forces or [iioU'ctions, 
and each time add to the personality of the hearer. 

Surnames, ‘ good ' names, euonymous namcH, form a trunsl- 
tlon-group between these two groups. They must he carefully 
distinguisned from simple indicating surnameH, <leBcnbmg the 
individual, or referring to a memorable event which has 
hai»pened to him (cf. 8 3 ) 

One of the best examples of the process of acxjuimilating 
names, which has been very little InveHtigatcd, ih that of 
Dahomey (Le lldnss/*, p. ‘235, unfortunately not clearly de- 
WTihed). where the child, besides his apparent imnies (rank and 
place of birth, physituil j)eculiaritv, etc ) and his real he<TeL 
name (derived from the protecting fetish of one of his parents), 
afterwards receives a name derived from that of the divirif 
author of the life of the familj -group (e.p., the iiaineH derived 
from So, the thunder-god, or Haun, the skj -god — Sosuu, 
Soho, etc., HauiijP, etc.), and then a name of a protecting spirit, 
revealed at a certain stage of adolescence by an oracle. 

Although the theory cannot yet be deinonstratcd 
with the necessary number of proofs, the present 
writer suggests that the series of names given to 
one person, far from being a later complication, 
is a survival of a state which preceded changes 
of name and probably even the single lixed 
name. 

5. Nam& of the dead. — NcwIy-lMrrn children 
receive the names of deceased members of their 
family, according to fixed rules, arranged l>efoie- 
hand in a definite order, or determined at the 
moiiient of birth by traditional processes (dreams. 
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divination, man tic ceremonies, canonical revela- 
tions, etc.). 

Examples occur amoiij; all the races of the 
world. Of all the facts connected with names this 
is the one whose universality is the most remark- 
able. 

Among the Wa’ngaU of the African Congo the oldest child 
Uikes the name of one of the father’s ancestors ; for the others 
the father chooses the names of other ancestors, and sometimes 
allows these to be taken in the maternal line (Engels, p. 29). 
The first-born among the Waregas takes the name of the 
paternal grandfather, the second that of the father’s eldest 
iirother, the third that of the maternal grandfather, etc. (E. 
Dclhaise, ‘Les Warega,' Monogr, ethnogr. v. (1909] 163). The 
Baholoholos give the child the name of a paternal ancestor or of 
a <lead relative revealed by the sorcerer (Schmitz, ‘ Les Caholo- 
holo,' tb. ix. [1912] 327). Among the Tlalubas the name given is 
tliat of a dead relative of the paternal branch (in which case it 
is given by the child’s father), or, in certain cases detennined 
by divination, of a relative of the maternal branch (in which 
case it is conferred by the mother) (Colle, * Les Baluba,’ ib. 
X. [1914] 251). Among the Tahwi of Guinea the child re- 
ceives the name of a dead ancestor after a divmatory test (cf. 
iielow (2)) ; and the proceeding seems general there (M. II. 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897). The mere 
emiiiieration of the known facts for the continent of Africa 
would exceed the limits of the present article, and those given 
here are only from the most recently published. For Asia 
and Australasia a series sufficient for uemonstration was given 
by Tylor (/‘C^* ii. Sff.) with the necessary references, to which 
are to he added tiie innumerable facts gathered together since 
in the immense bibliogra])liy of ethnological pcnochfals. The 
examples taken from the Khonds aiifl from New Zealand are 
typical for Asia and Australasia. The same abundance of 
definite facts exists throughout the whole of the New World, 
among the Algonquins, the Tacullis, the Nutkas, the Eskimos, 
the Kaloahes, the natives of Vancouver, and the Yumanas of 
Ualiformo. It will be noticed tliat the giving of the name of 
the dead ancestor does not usually take place at birth (see 
above, $ i). Observations made by the first explorers of the 
New World show that the giving of the name of ancestors was 
}>racti8cd by a multitude of races which are now Christianized 
or have disappeared (cf., e.g., the naive account of B. da 
Hahugun, Ilist giniraU des chases de la Nouvelle-hspagne, tr. 
D. Jourdanet and R. Simoon, Paris, 1880, p. 4.50, of the name 
gnen to the new-born child among the Aztecs, of one of his 
grandfathers, Hhat he might share the fortune and the lot of 
this relative by carrying tiieiii on ’ ; see also II. de Linschot, Le 
ffraiul livutier de met, Amsterdam, 1038) lAstly, the foot that 
.i simitar practice has been found among the latest nott-cii ilizod 
branches (laipus) of the continent of N. Europe (G. F. Klemm, 
KulturgeschicfUe, Leipzig, 1843-62, iii. 77) completes the con- 
\incing proof of tho universality of the custom. 

The giving of the name of dead relativcH in 
either (1) subject to an order fixed hy tlie law or 
ciistoiii of the social group, or (2) regulated by pro- 
of divination. Tlie first of thene modes 
marks a considerable progress in evolution, and 
forms one of the rings of transition between the 
non-civilized stage and the semi-civilized. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as heloiigiiig to 
primitive peoples, and the cases enumerated aliove 
(§ 2) give a suilicient idea of it. On tlio eonti ary, 
the idea of having recourse to exterior aid, revealed 
hy divination, in order to find out the name of the 
dead to he given to the new-born child, belongs 
rather to the group of c.oucepts which may, rela- 
tively, be called primitive. 

It is not surprising to find here an infinite variety of divina* 
tory methods Although the psychological mainspring is a 
single one, its external manifestation lias assumed a thousand 
different a'lpects. The principal classes are : (a) indication by 
a tlream ; e.g., the dead of the Waregas Indicate in a dream to 
the mother the name of the child about to be born, and among 
the Balubas their desire is shown hy dreams of a mysterious 
kind, which are explained b\ the priest ; the same methods 
recur in Brazil and over the whole of S. America ; (//) the dream 
with direct meaning may be replaced by the vision of an 
abnormal or inexplicable phenomenon or hy violent pains 
during accouchement (Baholoholos and Balubas), of which the 
priest gives the explanation, as in the case of the dream ; (e) . 
still more frequently the child itself reveals its name by (appar- ’ 
ently, at least) indicating its desire when it is shown a number j 
of objects that liad belonged to various deceased ancestors I 
(Guinea), either by looking as if it recognized them or by stretch- j 
ing its hand towards tiiem (Belgian Congo) ; or it interrupts a i 
list of names of ancestors recited to it by crying or sneezing I 
(New Zealainl, Tatar Cheremiss) ; (</) divination hy the auto- 
matic combination of external material elements constitutes a 
kin<l of mystical writing ; combinations of leaves, small sticks, 
strings, or movements in a liquid indicate the name of a dead 
relative to be given to the child, and are regarded as signs of 
the wish of invisible beings (the meiliod of the Kbonds—grains 
of ri<*e thrown into a cup of water— is a good example); (s) 


physical resemblance— blemishes, signs, or special marks on the 
body— between the new-born child and the dead person whose 
name he must take (Indian Nulkas, Indian Kaloshes, inhabitants 
of Vancouver in America ; Wa-Nylkas, Guinea, Yorubas in 
Africa ; the examples in Australasia hare not yet been class! - 
fled). This short list is all that can be given here. 

6. Totemic name. — Beeides a person’s ranies, 
surnames, new names, successive or accumulated, 
modifying, strengthening, or adding to his person- 
ality, there are the names which have been classed 
by anthropological literature under the vague and 
incomplete term ‘totemic’ (see Totkmirm). 

The totemic name of a person may be tradition- 
ally constant. This tendency to fixity is a step 
towards the family name and the generic name of 
the social and religious group. It is often in such 
a case an embryo of the theojihoric or theogenic 
names of advanced societies. We may therefore 
doubt a priori whether this lixity is a primitive 
characteristic. The totemic name revealed acci- 
dentally by an unforeseen event, hy divination, or 
by a direct dream is, on the contrary, in the com- 
parative frequency of its manifestation among 
present savage races, a probable survival of the 
primitive process of the individual choice of the 
totem. This is suggested, however, with the 
reservation of a more comidete examination, which 
it IS not possible in the present state of anihropo 
logical research to conduct with the necessary 
strictness. Tliis presumption is strengthened by 
the observation of many cases in which the giving 
of the totemic name is the result of the direct use 
of divination, not accidentally, but regularly, cither 
at birth or at a change in the personality of the 
individual. In such cases the divinatory proceed- 
ings are similar to those employed for the names 
of the dead given to newly-born cliildren (see above, 
§ 5), the most frequent l^ing the chanted enumera- 
tion of lists of names of ‘totems’ or ‘spirits,’ 
Htoiiping at the one which coincides with the de- 
livery of the mother or a cry of tlio child. The 
variants cited by Erazer (Totcniism and Exogamy, 
London, 1910, i. 61 ff., for the Samoans, (Quiches. 
Ilervey Islanders, etc.) give illustrative examjile.s. 
The names of the niysterifius forces, beings, oi 
‘ spirits,’ and of tlie animals, plants, or substance" 
which they inliabit, of the colours which invari- 
ably attract them, and of phenomena by which 
they show themselves, form a signilicant list of 
what the primitive man wishes to get from the 
totemic. name. The use of the constant traditional 
totemic name, afterwards common to a group, will 
be examined boloAv (§ ii). 

7. Pronunciation of the name.— The pronuncia- 
tion of the name has effects regarded as irresistible 
— and by ‘ pronunciation ’ is meant, at least primi- 
tively, the ‘ declamation,’ with (diaiited intonations, 
rhythm, and melojiceia. The force of this pronun- 
ciation is the same for men, animate beings, 
visible or invisible, spirits, genii, demons, gods, 
spirits animating things apparmitly inanimate, etc. 
— for the weakest as well as for the strongest. 
Spirit-raising, exorcism, possession, sorcery, and 
oaths, in all their infinite variety, are based on 
this imperious handling of names. The chief 
operations of primitive magic-religion and black 
magic rest above all on the knowledge and pro- 
nunciation of the names which they claim to 
attract, subject, or obtain in an amicable or hostile 
manner. Commands of man to the beings or forces 
of this world cannot be imagined without the pro- 
nunciation of their names. Properly addressed, 
these l»eing8 cannot escape from the order given 
them. If spirits and the dead are subdued by 
the calling of their names, why he surprised at the 
idea that one may cause a man’s death by taking 
away his name, or by incorporating it by sorcery 
with a substance that is to be destroyed? Ann 
why be astonished, on the other hand, that the 
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man can protect himself by entrusting his name to 
a material object with which he incur jx)rates it, 
,M H(1 then hiding in a plij^ce known to nobody f (For 
tlie innumerable circumstantial proofs of this 
general theory see the books mentioned above, 
1 - 61 ^ The allinity between the pronunciation 
of the name and the personality is as certain as a 
chemical reaction, with the same fatally necessary 
elfects, even although it is without the wish or 
contrary to the wish of the person who pronounces 
it. The attracting takes place of itself, with all 
its inevitable consequences. 

Hence the belief that the name attracts the fate of the person 
hcarinjf it ; e.g , the VVii'njfuta (Engels, p. 30) believe that, if all 
the children of one fanul.^ die at an early age, the cause is the 
• lunger which their name contains, and they 04i,ll the next child 
‘ He who is deprived of a Name,' in order to shield him from 
the ujikno>v n risk. Hence, in the majority of cases, the changes 
of name after an illness (sec 5 5), and also the Idea of the 
nechuunas, Navaho Indians, and New Mexicans that the mere 
pronuiu'ialion of certain names of spirits or gods can cause real 
floods or storms, either at any time or at certain pencils 
(t'.g., in winter). The theory of unlucky names or names 
of evil augury of advancwl religions is a normal exolutum 
of these facte, which recur unhersally among non-ci\ ihr.ed 
races. 

The power of the name is naturally in proportion 
to that of the person whom it calls ii[), man, spirit, 
or god, and specializetl in the attrilmtes of that- 
being. A practical (jonscquence of this principle, 
important for tlie problem of totcmisui (q.v ), is 
tliat the carefully recited pronunciation of the 
totem ic name of a dead person can recall that 
person to life (cf. Frazer, Totem ism and Exogamy ^ 
i. 43) ; and the fact that the dead gives over to 
ileath his personal name, hut keeps his totemic 
name, is also important. 

8. Names prescribed by circumstances, —One of 
the lirst conse(]uence 8 01 the power of names is 
seen in the rule that certain names must laj given 
to certain persons in certain fixed circumstances, 
whicli place them in fatal allinity witli the power 
id certain forces or spirits (who po 8 ses.s or are pre- 
jiared to protect these names). Fliysioal marks, 
peculiarities of place or time of birth, natural 
phenomena, terrestrial or astronomical, the thou- 
sand alleged revelations of invisible wills, establish 
infinite varieties peculiar to each of the group.s of 
non-civilized races, and cannot he further detailed 
here. 

One case (not > et investigated) may help to the understanding 
of the general theory of snob cases. It is that of the names of 
twins, whose appearance (in Africa chiefly) has always created 
characteristic religious manifestations. With most of the 
bantu peoples twins must always receive the same names— c g., 
\l)un and Nobese for boys, ond Abuda and Tindabc for girls, 
among the Mangbattus (cf. Monogr. fthnogr. iv. 11909], where 
the author has unfortunatel> omitted to say what were the 
functions of the spirits to whom these names belong^. The 
es.ample of the Balubas (cf. C’olle, p. 262) throws fresh light on 
the matter; twins there itnariably receive the names of two 
former kings, Kyungu and Kahya, probablj' twins, who went 
mad. The divine character of mad kings and priests in the 
majority of non-civilized religions is well known, and this case 
of ‘ totemiani ’ peculiar to tw ins should be carefully compared 
with the facts collected by E. 8. Hartland in his Prumttve 
Paternity, London, 1910. 

9 . Secret names. — A secuiul inevitable conse- 
quence of a similar intrinsic jiower of the name is 
the development of the idea of withdrawing the 
name from the eventually dangerous use that might 
lie made of it, by keeping secret the real names of 
jiersons. 

(a) MeM . — For men we have the series of secret 
names, universal among primitive races, the char- 
acteristic cases of which are found in the Indies, 
in the Far East, among the shamanist peojdes of 
the north in Asia; in Sene^^al, Dahomey, the 
Congo, S. Africa, and Abyssinia in Africa ; among 
the Araucanians, the Indians of Chile, the 
C-olombiana, the Navahos, the Indians of Texas 
and of other parts of the United States in the two 
Americas ; and among all the raoe 84 )f Australasia 
(for an early list of these facts see Bros, p. 197, 


and especially where will he found tlu* 

chief bibliography on the subject down to aliout 
1895). 

Tliis explains the custom of having for the indi- 
vidual an ordinary name, for daily use, and a real 
name, which he alone knows (or which even has 
sometimes heen given to him at his hirtli by his 
pareiitH unknown to him). Sometimes this name 
iH given during the first years of life ; some 
times It is revealed secretly to the iiidiviilual, on a 
lixed occasion, by his parents, the fetish-inan, 01 
the piiest, or by a piicstly college (e.g., on tlie 
occasion of entrance upon the duties of diviner, 
sorcerer, priest, cliief, king, etc.). The most 
frequent cast; is that of the secret name whispered 
by the mother in her child’s ear on the day of hi*' 
hirtli (cf. PC^ ii. 431 for the Mamlingocs). lie 
who possesses this secret name will never reveal ii 
to anyliody, and in all circumstances his or<limu\> 
name will he used, or the various accumulated 
names cited above (cf. GJP, etc.). 

(A) Spirits, gods, and the dead. — Like men 
spirits, genii (and later gods), and the dead have 
also secret nami‘s, for the same purjiose of protec 
tion, or for keeping their iiowcrs intact. The secret 
name gathers strength from a prohibition (see 
below, § 10 (a)) of pronnneintion, of jiietographic 
representation, and later of nquesimtntion in 
! writing. The names of the jn otectn e .spirits called 
totems share in these protections and prohibitions 
(cf., e.g., Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, i. 16). 
The secret of tlie real name of the goils leads us to 
thedividing-linehetween noii-civiliziMl and eivilized. 
The knowledge of these secret names jilays a con 
siderahle part in the magic-religion of atlvanced 
races (ana in all their black magic) ; and tin* 
mystery of these secret names of the classical godN 
has been very often so carefully preserved hv tin* 
depositories of this treasure that even to-day >\e 
do not know the real personal names of most of tlie 
great figures of jiast religions ; it is only the a)> 
parent names that we know. 

10. Forbidden names. — By a nat\iral transition 
another consequence, even more varied in its mani- 
festations, is to surround names with a host of 
protections or proliihitions, which ethnography has 
soiiiewliat arbitrarily called ‘ tabus.’ The cases of 
name-tabus can be counted by thousands. They 
fiiay, liowover, be classified for practical purposes 
as /ollows. (m) The personal name of the individual 
must not he pronounced, in some cases even by 
himself. This prohibition is parallel to the (uistom 
of the secret name. It has tlie same variants anci 
modes of time, place, and circumstance. Thi^ 
point was noticed during the first synthetic re- 
searches by Tylor (Early Hist, of Mankind \ 
London, 1870, n. 142), and anthroiHiIogical literature 
(especially Gn^) has since accumulated so iniieli 
information on it that simple geographical indica 
tions will be sufficient here, reiemng for enumera 
tions to the two works cited. 

rrohibiiton naturally increases in strictness accordiner to the 
importance of the Individual. It attains ite maximuni when 
the latter, on account of his virtues, has received a name which 
connects him with the world of supernatural forces (cf. below 
(6)). A corollary, which is not found amoni; all primitive races, 
forbids ths pronouncing of the names of near relatives (Nyasa- 
land, Kafirs^ E. Africa, Dayaks, natives of Celebes, Omaha and 
Dakota Indians, etc.). 

(A) The same prohibition extends, in a more 
rigid form, to the world of gods, genii, spirits, and 
powers personified by animism. The names of 
these invisible beings must not be pronounced ; 
they must not even he written when symlMilica! 
pictography and writing have acquired, among the 
semi-civilized, the magical value of the loice 
(China, Korea, Cambodia, etc.). The prohibition 
may he absolute (Mongols, Bechuanas), at certain 
periods of the year (Central America), on certain 
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unlucky dayn {pasaim), or on certain occasions 
revealcMl by divination {passim). 

(r) The same list of prohibitions applies to the 
names of personages who are no longer simply men, 
but who by consecration have l>een made intermedi- 
aries Ijctween men and the invisible beings, or have 
even b(*eji Jiiade members of this group of ‘invis- 
ibles ’ (fetish-men, diviners, sorcerers, priests, chiefs, 
and kings). The secret name which tney receive at 
initiation, entry into the priesthood, or coronation 
cannot be known (Siam, Dahomey) ; or, if it is 
known, it cannot be eviiked or pronounced (Far 
East, Laos, K. Siberia, Ainiis). M(m who had a 
similar name must change it (cf. above). The pro- 
hibition against bearing a name similar to that of 
the chief goes even so far as to deprive of this name 
the dea<l wlio shared it during their lifetime 
(Polynesia, New Zealand, Zululand). Here and 
there ‘primitive terror’ has marreil the ordinary 
language, hy changing or disfiguring by homonymy 
or alliteration all tlie words in it which might 
evoke the name all'ected by tabu (Zululand, Tahiti, 
etc.) This fact is of interest in the morphology 
of jiriiuitive languages. 

{d) belonging to the world of the ‘invisibles,’ 
and a priori eventually dangerous, tlie names of 
the dead are the object of the .same tabus. Here 
the prohibit ion shows interesting dilVerences, re- 
sulting from ( he varial)le idea held concerning the 
nature of the spiiits ol the dead or the time during 
which they are supposed to be dangerous. The 
prohibition may relcr to tlie name of the dead 
itself. In tins case it is of perpetual diiiation 
among some |)eoples. More frequently it is limited 
eitlier to the duration of the funeral ceremonies, to 
that of the mourning, or to the supposed duration 
of the bodily remains (the last two cases in primi- 
tive times are one and the same). 

Ttio evatnides collected by anthropolojncal literature prove 
the unlversaiitv of this clasu of tabus (Asia . Hanioycds, Chere- 
iiilssJ, Alnus; Afri(;a : Kallrs, Zulus, W, Africa, and the majority 
of Bantu races , AustralaHln : the whole of Australia, Tasmania, 
Celebes, Borneo; 4mern'a : Brazil, Pern, Paraguay, Mexico, the 
Indians of Texas, and of other parts of N. Ameriiui.) 

The opposite custom, that of Joaviiip the dead man's name 
with him, hut ohang’uiiif those of all the survivors, was noted in 
connexion with the living (cf. above, § 3 (a)), but, in reality, it 
does not spring from the same initial motive os the preceding 
tabus. It Is another means of warding oft the same danger, by 
bewildering the dead or b}'^ withdrawing the living out of his 
power, by his ignorance of their new names. For the same 
reason, the name of the dead man was given at his death to a 
living being — in order to prevent him from doing harm and from 
wandering invisibly to inflict injury. Thus among the Tocullis, 
at a deatli, the priest ‘seizes’ the name of the dead from his 
mouth, and jdaces it materially on the forehead of one of those 
present. It becomes Incorporated in him, and It will pass, by 
the sexual act, into the embryo of the first child born to this 
man ; the chiUl will hoar the name of the dead. At the funeral 
ceremony in Australia a young warrior takes the name of the 
dead man, pret.onds to go to the other world, and returns ; he 
is henceforth regarded as belonging to the family of the deacl 
man, for ho has really become the dead man, who has now 
ceased to he dangerous. Among the Oheremiss, at the funeral 
feast, a man, made up and dressed like the deceased, takes his 
name, says that he is happy in the other world and has no 
desire to return from it, aim disappears. This is a perfected 
van.viit of the same initial idea. In the case of very young 
children, however, who would not know any evil, we find the 
opposite practice. Their names are repeatedly called up, in 
oraer that they may become reincarnated in the onlv way 
which is possible to them, by animating the embryo in the 
womb of a pregnant woman (preferably the mother of the dead 
child). To facilitate the process the bodies of young children 
(Belgian Congo, ancient Egypt, Central America) are buried 
either in the houses or at the side of paths frequently trodden 
by the women of the town or village. 

(«) With men, priests, kings, spirits, and gods, 
the rest of animate nature participates tlieoreti- 
cally in this class of prohibitions. The logical con- 
sequences have been almost everywh^e deduced 
by non -civilized peoiiles — hence prohibitions Injur- 
ing the names of certain animals, plants, fragments 
of nature apparently inanimate but regarded as 
animated by a particular .spirit, such as mountain- 
peaks, rocks, lakes, marslies, rivers, etc.; hence 


also prohibitions regarding the names of certain 
sacred objects or even phenomena. 

The sum -total of the ivime-tabus cited above 
amounts to several thousands, which are distin- 
guished, in the principal subdivisions, by time, 
place, and circumstance, and characteristics^Ut or.e 
time temporary, at another permanent. There can 
he no possibility, therefore, of finding them all at 
once in each of the non-eivilized raciss. Nor (!an 
we expect each of these races to have traced to the 
end the pseudo-logic of the deductions drawn from 
the first rules of the subject. But we have the 
essential proof of the presumed primitive itliaracter 
of such tabus in the double fact (1) that the general 
features, explicable by the same initial data, recur 
in a whole group of peoples who could not have 
had any liistorical connexion with each other, and 
(2) that the majority of the lists of prohibitions, 
fragmentary or not, always recur identically with 
regard to a certain kind whenever imiuiry is 
methodically made, 'riiere is therefore the greatest 
probability that we have here to do with authentic 
survivals of the ideas of primitive people. 

II. Collective names. -Like the individual, the 
group also has its names. The most important is 
the name of the ancestor (see Ancestor-wokshib 
AND Cult of the Dead), spirit, or tutelary s])int.s 
with whom the grouji has formed an alliance. 
From the smaller to the larger group, from the 
I family to the tribe, to tlie peojile, to the confedera- 
j tion of tribes, to tlie semi-civilized nation, a series 
of mime.s, sometimes superimposed, is the posses.sion 
and exeiusivo property of the group. We find, 
again, for these collective names mo.st of the 
variants cited above in the case of the individual, 
including the so-called ‘totemic’ name. These 
characteristics of collective names have the same 
con.sequoiices for them as for the individual names; 
hence totemic collective names, or others of a scenq 
character, or sneciaiJy reserved names (cf. below, 
§ II.); hence also all the ]irohibitioiis or so-called 
tabu.s which concern them. 

II. Discussion. — The above facts show that a 
general explanation of all the phenomena could 
not he found in either the totemic or the aniinist 
theory. Tliey reckon with only some of the facts. 
The explanation of ‘ prohibitions’ hy tabu is a pure 
tautology which exjilaiii.s nothing. In fact, the 
beliefs and usages relating to the name jiroceed 
from a far more general concept, to understand 
which we must completely remove ‘civilized’ 
people from our argument. * 

Tlie nature of the name, as primitive man fancies 
it, its power, its dangers, its good or bad qualities, 
are connected with the idea of the articulated voice 
and its effects. The enunciation of ( he primitive 
name must he conceived not as a series of syllables 
articiilat/ed with more or less tonic accent, but as 
a chanted declamation, in which rhythm, note, 
and tone constitute the essential elements. Such 
an enunciation, therefore, is connected with the 
jiowers and nature of the carmen and with the 
general theory of voice-magic. Here we enter the 
sphere, known partly by anthropological literature, 
of the sympathetic and mimetic forces and of the 
irresistible power of the human voice, either un- 
organized or organized under forms which the term 
‘music’ more or less completely includes (cf. J. 
Comharieu, La Musique et la maqie, Paris, 1909, 
p. 125 ft’.). But statements like these may be ex- 
tended from the human voice — which is only a 
smail section of the whole — to every ‘ voice’ in the 
world, and, in the last analysis, to everything that 
is ‘sound.’ This statement can be easily verilied, 
so that proof is unnecessary here. Now, if sound 
itself possesses such powers and effects, it is because 
it is one of tho* aspects of the very essence of life, 
perceptible by the senses. Sound is an emanation 
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of life, and the sound emitted by a being or an 
animate object is a function of that life. 

If we accept thcse>»initial data, the chanted (or 
later declaimed) name is not merely an artificial 
imitation of what forms the very substance of the 
person ; it is not even a simple ‘double’ ; it is this 
oeru substance. The name of a person is his very 
soul — let us say his ‘name-souF — i.e. his reason 
for living, his life as far as it has any personality. 
But the ego and the life (not only the terrestrial 
life in the body of flesh, but life in itself) are not 
distinguished l»y primitive peoples. They associate 
Ixjth in one and the same substance. They natur- 
ally imagine them under an exclusively material 
form. They then notice the manifestations capable 
of being perceived by the senses. They notice that 
sound IS perceived not only by the ears but some- 
times also by touch (in the form of shock), and 
even by the eyes (luminous vibrations accompany- 
ing sound, va}K)urs produced in the air by the 
emission of a sound or of the human voice). 
Sound, and consequently the song and the voice, 
appear to them finally as a characteristic aspect of 
that energy whose vibrations constitute life ; and 
the various sounds peculiar to beings or animated 
objects are the essential manifestations of the ego 
peculiar to each of them. In reproducing tlicm l)y 
Ills own eflort tlie human being conquers the pos- 
sessor of this ego by taking the .seciet of his hie 
from him. That life may continuij more oi less to 
animate from a distance the being from whom it is 
diawn, but it is in the power of a new master. 
'J’lius the name of the dead man given to the 
n(‘wly-born cliihl is justilied. What survives of 
the man is not his ajipantion, shadow, or any other 
oi these more or less (luid multiple survivals, which 
move in the various abodes of the dead ; it is above 
all his ‘ name peison,’ his ‘ name-soul.’ The desire 
of tlie dead to become reincarnated (and as often 
as possible in tlieii descendants) is shown by those 
dreams in wliieh they sjieak to the expectant 
motlier, and the pains which tin* diviner interprets ; 
oi, if they have already retiiined in the body of 
the newly-born chihl, tluiy lu'onounce their name, 
the3^ reveal their personality by the movements or 
cries of the child, who recognizes the objects pre- 
sent (‘d fo him or salutes the pronunciation of his 
name in the list enumerated l»y the priest. Thus 
by (he same process one of the greatest problems 
of primitive thought is .solved— to know the oiigin 
and the fate of the living being. Alongside of the 
body of llesh, the begetting, and the conception, 
the e.ssential germ of life, indej»endent of the sexual 
act of man, and the only dej)Osit()ry of the real 
personality, becomes detached from an immense 
numherof ‘ name-souls,’ dwelling either in the same 
regions as living beings or on their immediate 
borders, and animating Hoiiietimes ‘ spirits,’ some* 
times animate things, and sometimes human beings 
by periodicahretiinis to tlie body of man. In this 
way is explained the custom of making the tombs 
of children on footpaths trodden by a mother wlio, 
having lost a young child, calls it by its name, in 
order that it may come and reincarnate itself in 
the new germ within her. And all this rein- 
carnation of the dead in new beings of the same 
family frees the survivors from two serious cares 
— preoccupation with the sutiering and privations 
endured by the disincarnated ‘ name-souls,’ and 
appichension of the dangers w hicli the miserable 
condition of these dead brings upon the living. 

These dangers iustify all the strange prohibi- 
tions or tabus which have been found to sur- 
round the names of the dead. Spells were cast by 
the simple pronunciation of the name ; the dead 
would come to roam about their former dwelling- 
places ; they would try to get ptssessioii of their 
goods again ; they would have revenge for their 


privations and sufferings ; they would seize tlie 
iHidies of the survivors by ‘possession.’ The 
suppression of their name among the living is one 
of tlie chief precautions to prevent them from 
coming back to the place where they lived. The 
clianges of name among the survivors puzzle them 
and break the bond between them and the sur- 
vivors (not to mention all the accessory precau- 
tions taken to prevent tlie return of the spirit of 
the dead [see art. Death and Disposal of THK 
Dead]). hJoinetimes a veritable plunder takes 
place ; the ‘ name-soul ’ of the dead is taken from 
him at his death by a living person who plays the 
lart of the dead man, and, having thus deprived 
lim of all his power, prevents him for evei Irom 
acting, or substitutes his own will for the dead 
man’s. 

These prohibitions, (iistfmses, or changes of tiie names of tlie 
dead or of their aurrouiidings are, as we lia\e seen lo (</)), 
most frequently limited to the material duration of the tiudilv 
remaitiH. A magical bond unites the difTerunt parts, the whole 
of which form the being (see Bonv). The body of flesh, or its 
debris, remains the necessary material support whicli enahlos 
the name-soul to continue in material proximitv to the living. 
Tins support destroyed, m the name-soul condemned to dissolu- 
tion'/ No non-oivih/.ed people has formally asserted tins; nor 
has any one formully expressed its Indetlmte existence 
Whether it is that our information is as yet incomplete, or 
tliat primitive thought has not the power to push to their con- 
clusions the logusal deductiouH trom such problems, the ideas 
of non civil IzecT races on this point end in unccrtaiidy Koine 
seem to have believed in the possibility of an indefinite |»ro- 
lon|fation, on condition of being maintained b.i rcmcarnations 
at intervals not too far aparf Hence the possibiliti of dead 
persons becoming remcarnaled after several geueiatioiiH or 
after the complete disappearance of their mortal remains, on 
condition that their ‘names’ are evoked by <u*rtairj persons 
provided with a special power (kings or priests) , hence also 
the entirely logical consequence that certain ‘ nanic-sonls* 
are more powerful and resist dcstructum longer than others, 
aiicording to the quality or the rank of the jierhons who bear 
them, or, still more frequently, according to the ‘totcmic* 
jK)wer of the ‘ spirit’ to which the name gives the individual 
a(!ee8H Here we see the llrst manifestation of the future Lhcoi y 
of theophonc or theogeiiic names 

Tlie facility of managing the ‘nanie-sour by tliii 
irresiHtihle force of pronunciation ha^ alicady (.hcc 
I. 7 above) justilied all the jirecjuit^oriH taki'ri by (lie 
living to prevent any one from using thi'ii mimes ; 
it al.Ho ju.stilicH all tlie strange piohihitions of 
wdiicli the cliief have been cited above. It exidains 
the possibility of depriving of life the ]»eison w’liose 
name i.s evoked byaitilice. With it is connected 
the tabu wdiK’li not only jnotecta the imlividual’H 
name but al.so prevents him from jironouncing that 
of his near relatives or connexions, by reason of 
the increase of mysterious pow'er Loven him by 
the bond of kinship. It gives the Key tx> all the 
customs connected with seeiet names. It justilies 
the apparent absurdity of those kings who punish 
w’lth death subjects who liear the same name as 
they, 'riio cajiital jienalty for making use of a 
chief’s name in an oath is due to tlie same fears. 
Lastly, the dangers of the thoughtless or malevo 
lent use of the names of invisible beings or suoe- - 
natural forces rationally lead to the tabus regarding 
the names of gods, genii, spirits, totems, etc. 
These iirohibitions have l>een taught and eom- 
mandea to men by the leaders of the invisible 
world, in order to guard their independence ; or 
they have heAUi asserted by the chiefs of a human 
community in ordei to keep intact the depository 
of tlie secret powers by which man can eoinniand 
the iiiasters of the universe ; or, lastly, they have 
been issued in order to nrevent vengeance, anger, 
or the misfortunes which would be let loose by 
the pronunciation of these dreaded names. 

The material Iieing is in constant change, normal 
or ahrior^nal, regular or irregular. To changms of 
stature, appearance, physical aptitudes, family or 
social conditions, correspond new afliriities with 
new categories of vital sulistances. (’on.sequently 
a new name must be adopted, containing in its 
essential texture the harmony necessary between 
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tlie body an<i tlu? vital principle which makoH it 
a person. The innumerable varieties of name- 
changes are explained in the last analysis by this 
noceasity of readiustinent : name-changes in the 
(lifk-rent classeH of hj^^e, at circumcision, at puberty, 
at initiation, at the first motherhood or fatherhood, 
or at old age, etc. The needs of a name-soul 
better suited to a now state, stronger and wiser, 
entail many consequences. The danger of possess- 
ing a name subject by affinity or weakness to the 
attacks of siiints has its remedy in a change of 
name after an illm'ss. In the same way the need 
of new special forces for t.he functions of diviner, 
sorcerer, priest, chief, or king, presupposes the 
presence, within their l>odily structure, of new 
name-souls, which introduce into it the powers or 
aptitudes formerly lacking. Tliese new names, as 
we have seen {§ 4), come as entirely new entities, 
arc superimposed on the old, or are substituted for 
them, and their virtue tninsforms the being in- 
habited by tlie new souls. The names of consecra- 
tion, coronation, installation, priesthood (or their 
equivalents in the social organization of primitive 
man) transform the wliole substance of those on 
whom they are conferred. The choice of appropri- 
ate names unites them with the groups of beings 
possessing invisible and mysterious powers. A 
new being is created, sliaring both in tne manage- 
ment of his own forces and in that of the human 
group which he reiireserits. A natural evolution 
leads these sacred intermediaries to take the name 
even of one of the all-powerful masters, and then 
to identify themselves completely with him. A 
projection of tlie name-soul of the spirit is thus 
extended to the human body which it penetrates 
and transforms. It inhabits the body 01 the cliief 
or of the priest, ft mixes the divine substance 
with that of the human heing. The kiiig-go<l or 
the priest-god is created. 

But at the limits of primitive thought the 
primitive peoples show us in germ a new evolution 
of this datum. For the confusion of names from 
.simply taking tlte divine name is gradually substi- 
tuUid a compiled name of king or priest which will 
express no longer an identification of crude sympa- 
thetic magic, but a mixture (or rather a capacity 
for mixing) with one of the forces, manifestations, 
aspects, dperal, of the divine or supernatural being. 
Here w^e get a glimpse of the beginnings of more 
developed and infinitely more refined concepts. 
These lead civilized societies to the use of the 
theogenic name, the theophoric name, the euonym- 
ous name ; then, later still, to the name of the 
protecting patron and to the mere pious intention, 
taking the place of the magical mixing, just as 
the prayer of the priest takes the place of the 
sumtnons in the fetish-man’s incantation. 

But a more important fact dominates the subject 
and in a w’ay f!onstitntes the summmn of the 
name-Koiil. If the millions of visible or invisible 
beings have all a vital principle of the same 
texture, the degrees of resistance to the overthrow 
of these principles vary infinitely for each of 
them. Nevertheless, none of them has theoretical 
immortality, nor has any one of them been im- 
agined to be the first origin of life. Unable to 
conceive eternity metaphysically, the thought of 
primitive man solves the problem of the origins of 
creative life in its own w'ay. It imagines for each 
of the different groups of beings an entity, a 
.special name-soul, composed of all the ‘ name- 
forces ' which it lias detached from itself, of all the 
name-souls which it has put into the different 
persons or the different beings connocteb with it 
throughout the course of time. This entity is the 
supreme principle whose individual existences are 
only signs. Hence it is that the name of the clan, 
the tribe, or the nation, the totemic name, the 


mysterious name, is so jealously guarded by the 
human group ; it maintains the bond between tin* 
source of life and individual transient oxi>^teiices . 
it establishes the necessary nlixtiire, the safegiianl 
of the individual life, between the collective soul 
common to all and tlie special soul of each. *Thc 
totem, the depository of the indefinite life of each 
by the indefinite life of all, gives, with the know 
ledge of its name ainl affiliation with its inmosi 
sub.stance, the knowledge of charms, powers, and 
secrets wdiich are like the * treasure of war ’ of the 
race, and the sum-total of which has made the 
quasi-omnipotent force of which it is the r6sumc 
11, as everything goes to show, the lir.st cau.so ot 
the phenomena comprised under tlu* name f>t 
‘ totem i.siii’ is in the iiiijuiry into the vital principle 
of the human group, an immense numhei of toteini< 
facts, such as tabus of all kinds, food and othei 
prohibitions, and totemic initiation-riteH, are e\ 
plained and logically connected. Those roIatiis;_ 
to totemic names are naturally in the first rank. 

With the Ho-called totemic phenomena we reaeli 
the limit of non-civilized thought. It would h<‘ 
beyond the scope of this aiticle to examine tlc' 
conclusions which the magic-religion of inou* 
advanced societies draws from these element 
But it is necesf.ar3’^ in conelu^nm to point out a< 
least two of the most important inimedialc con 
sequences: (1) in tlie supreme domain of thr 
divine the power of the name leads to a jirofouiui 
modification in the concept of creation, or ratin'! 
of demiurgy ; established first on the organization 
of inert matter by the effort or the physical action 
of the demiurge, or on its material fecund atiim b^ 
the supreme being, or later on direct child hirtli. 
draw^n from the very substance of tlie organizing 
god, the idea of the beginnings of the living and 
organized world re.sults in fcacliing that inattei 
has lieen organized and vivifietl by the gral pro 
nouncing the irresistible words ami denominating 
beings or things in the measure in which he thus 
gives them existence ; (2) in the w ide domain of 
magic an equivalent power is accorded to the 
‘ figurations ’ of names, no longer chanted or pro 
nounced by the voice, hut rejiroduoed by picto 
graphy and later by writiIl^^ Written magic 
transports into the representation of names all tin* 
forces, practices, and prohibitions connected with 
the pronounced names. The repertoire of ‘ written 
names’ has the same sanctity and power in itself 
as its proper reading. It keeps them enclosed in 
itself, as if it were a living substance which all 
these fixed names animate by signs — the non- 
civilized man even going the length of eating and 
drinking it diluted in a liquid, or trying to iiiakt' 
all the virtues of a magical or a sacred book j>ass 
into the body. The history of advancetl religion '' 
shows us all that man can draw’ from this iiev 
subject, the destiny of * names. ’ 

! Litbraturb. — T here it no monosn’Rph on names. The autho- 
rities cited in the course of the art. contain the chief references 
to works on the subject. (lEORGE FOUCART. 

NAMES (Arabic).- i. Kinds of names. — The 

name (nlamy from 'alima, ‘to know,’ like nome^t 
from noscere) can be of four kinds, according to 
most authorities, though some increase the species 
to seven. There is the name proper, ism ; the 
paternal or maternal name, kunyaA ; the relative 
name, nishah ; and the sobriquet or title, laqah. 
Some add the takhallu.f, assumed name ; the 
'ukdahf functional name (this appears to be an 
Indian usage) ; and the man^nh^ name of rank. 
The use of the first four ^oes back to remote 
antiqnit}'. The w'ord ism is Old Semitic, and 
indeed is probably the source of the word ‘ Semitic,’ 
since the theory /s plausible that the hero Shorn is 
an inference from the phra.se mishe shein^ ‘men of 
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note.’ The suggestion of Rol^ertson Smith (A'in- 
ship and Marrmge^f p. 248) that its source is to be 
found in the verb wasama, ‘ to brand,’ is erroneous, 
since that verb api^jars to be purely Arabic, and 
to be traceable by a tortuous course to the Greek 
(raa</»6/)aj, ‘ a horse branded with the letter S.’ The 
verb from which knnyah is derived is found in the 
OT in the sense of ‘giving a name of honour.’ 
Anotlier derivative is used in the Mishnah for 
‘euplieniism,’ and the general sense of the verb in 
Arabic is ‘to name indirectly.’ The practice by 
which parents are called after their children is not 
wholly unknown outside Arabia — c./jr., in the Hind 
Odysseus calls himself (in Arabic iJctand or kannd 
nafsahu) TT/Xe/Acixoio 4>l\ov 7raW/ia~but in Arabia it 
became regular, and names of this kind (‘ Father 
of Zaid,’ ‘ Mother of ’Amr’) were given to infants. 
The existence of a son bearing the name whi<>h 
follows the words ‘ father or mother of ’ cannot be 
inferred, as indeed the Abu Zaid of the Ma^mniahs 
of ^ariri states that he has no son named Zaid. 
As a mode of address it is thought to l>o respectful, 
and it enhanced a man’s dignity if the sovereign 
thus addressed him. Historians {^.<7., Tabari, ed 
Leyden, 1879-1901, iii. 2208) sometimes give the 
date of the first occasion when this occurred in the 
case of an eminent man. 

{«) Knnyah. — The knnyah as an indirect mode 
of address served sonRM> hat the same purpose as is 
served by the surname and title in the European 
languages, where the forename is not ordinarily 
employed outside the family. Hence strangers, 
when talking to children, cull them res}>ectfully 
by the /k:un?/a/i (Yakut , Diet, of Learned Men^ v. 
442). Certain kunyahs go regularly with other 
iiameB, owung to the first owner of the name having 
hod the same ; thus an Abraham (Ibrahim) 

is ordinarily Abu Ishaq (Isaac), a Zaknriy3'a Abu 
Yahya (dohn), an ‘Omar Abii I.Iaf.>, and an 'All 
Abu 1-1,1 asan. Hence the knnyah could often be 
inferred from the name, and, according to the 
tradition, Muhamnifid explained the statement in 
the (Qur’an that the Virgin Mary was addressed lus 
‘ Sister of Aaron’ on an analogous principle. 

In the common language many animals had 
knnyahs — e.y.^ ‘Father of Job’ for the camel, 
‘Father of Kavening ’ for the lion; these names 
are employed in the dialogue of fables. In the 
19th Maqdmah of l;lariri a number of similar 
appellations are collected, which, according to him, 
are the kunyahs employed by parasites and the 
euphemisms of Sufis ; the former are chiefly desig- 
nations of meats and the like — ‘ Father of Thaqif 
(strong?)’ for vinegar, ‘ Father of Jamil (handsome) ’ 
for vegetables, ‘ Father of Jaiiii' (collector) ’ for the 
table or tray ; the latter seem to be name.s for 
abstract ideas — e.g., ‘Father of Yahya’ (John, 
meaning in Arabic ‘he shall live’) for death, 

‘ Father of ' Amrah ’ for hunger. Parallels to these 
can be found in other languages — e.g,^ Davy Jones 
for drowning, etc. A dictionary of these kunyahs 
was composed by al-Mubarak o. al-Athir (t A.i>. 
1209), called Kitdb aDMurasqa', ed. C. F. Seybold, 
Weimar, 1896. 

(6) Nishah. — The nishah is an adjective which 
locates the person to Avhom it is given, whether as 
the member of a tribe, as the resident of some 
place, as following some particular trade, or in 
any other way. This adjective has all the niiilti- 
fariouH senses of the preposition ‘of.’ In the OT 
it is found with the tribal and local seiiHes — g.y., 
Y'hOdht, Tishbt, and perhaps others, as in 'Ibiiri 
(‘ Hebrew'’). Names of trades are sometimes formed 
in this w'ay — e./jr., kuthl (‘ iKioksellei ’), but more 
usually on another principle ; they are, however, 
treated as equal to nisbahs. A. von Kremer 
{Culturgeschichte des Orients unj^er den Chalifen^ 
Vienna, 1877, ii. 185) makes the observation that 


the employment of trade-names as nisbahs datt'^ 
from 'Abbasid times ; but this is unlikely. Thi^ 
form of appellation is not infrequently taken from 
a political or religious party — e.g.^ Sunni, Shi'i, 
meaning ‘follower of the sunnah,' ‘member ol 
the shVah or party of ‘All.’ One inijwrtant use of 
the nishah is to indicate the patron of a manu- 
mitted slave ; Zaidi might thus be the designation 
of one manumitted b^' a man named Zaid, as well 
as of a sectarian who held that- a certain Zaid had 
a right to the sovereignty. This usage meets us 
most frequently in the case of persons manumitteil 
by the sovereign. There are ca.ses in w'liich the 
nishah is based on some mcire casual connexion, 
such as the name Hadri applied to Muslims who 
fought at Jiadr, or Alfi used of slaves purchased 
for a thousand {alf) coin.s. Naturally the same 
man may have numerous nisbahs. The most 
elaborate dictionary of these names is that by 
Saniani (f A. I). 1166), published by the Gibb Trust , 
London, 1912. 

(r) Laqah. — The word laqab is probably identieal 
in origin wit h the phrase niqqbhu bh^-shnn6tk which 
occurs in the OT, wliere the former word appear'-- 
to mean ‘were designated,' hut its exact sense 
iiiiknow'n. It can best bo defined negatively as a 
name other than that w hich the holder received at 
birth, yet not substituted for it. When it is con 
teniptiious, it may be called nnhaz. In the ‘Jnd 
cent, of Islam, as will be seen, something resem 
bling systematic titles came into use ; but the laqab 
in the sense of ‘ sobriquet ’ is found at all periods. 
Oftmi it is taken from a jKjrsonal defect ; at times 
it commemorates some deed. The saying with 
reference to the two Klialifnlis, 'Omar ll. and 
Yazid III., ‘the Slashed-face and the Diminislier 
were the best of the Marwanides,’ illustrates hotli 
origins {Fakhrl^ tr. E. A mar, Paris, 1910, p. 208) 
Poets often received such laqab in consequence ol 
a line that had attracted attention ; so the chiel 
of the Arabic poets al-Mutanabbi, the Prophet 
aster,’ is so called after a line in which he cornjiaies 
himself to a prophet ; al-Baith ^'as named after a 
verse which lAjgan ta 'ahatha (J&bi^^f Baydn^ Cairo, 
1312, ii. 51) ; one Abdallah b. Mu^'ab is known as 
‘the Dog’s Visitor’ ('Aid al-Kalb) after a line in 
which ho claimed to visit his friends’ sick dogs 
(Miiharrad, Kamil^ Cairo, 1308, i. 322), etc. Tins 
practice was so common that there w’ere special 
treatises written al>out it — e.g.^ by Muhaminafl b 
^abib (YaqQt, vi. 475). Cases occur in which the 
laqab is taken from a favourite expression of the 
person on whom it is bestowed ; tins appears to be 
the origin of the laqab (jlaii^j Bai^, by which the 

I K>et8a?d al-Saifi is ordinarily known (Ibn Khalli- 
wau, tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1842-71, i. 561 ; 
the w’ords mean about the same as the Hebrew 
tChil’bdhu). The origin of these appellations wa.H 
often forgotten, and they gave rise to mythical 
narratives ; an examnle will be found in the case 
of the poet Muraqqisb {Aghdnit v. 193). 

The normal appellations of an Arab then bore 
some resemblance to Italian nomenclature, where 
the wm, nishahf and laqab are regularly re[>re8ented 
— in ‘Marcus Tullius Cicero.’ On the other 
hand, the Italian method ignores the kvnyah, 
which often serv'es instead of the ism, wdiicii at 
times is forgotten (see a cose in Y&qttt, ii. 48), and 
may never have been conferred ; thus in the case 
of some men of eminence — e,g., the first Khalifah 
and his father (Abfl Bakr b. Abi Qubfifah)— there 
is no certain tradition of an ism. The employment 
of the laqab was in part due to the popularity ot 
certain names, which rendered the ism insufficiently 
distinctive. When honorific titles came into use, 
they had a natural tendency to displace tlie original 
name; hence, e.y., the title Saladin (Salfib al-din) 
displaced the original name Yiisuf b. Ayyflb. The 
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modem European combination of forename and 
family-name ih even now found only in those 
circles in the Arahic-wpeaking world which have 
been deeply influenced by Western practice. In 
tlicHC the name of the father of the first person 
who adopts the method becomes the family-name. 
The em})loyment of a father’s name as a surname 
is common, the word ibn {‘son of’) being in recent 
times ordinarily omitted ; the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, however, show that tliis practice is not in 
itself modern, and Mubarrad {Kamil, ii. 130) quote.s 
some early Arabic examples. The employment of 
the mother’s name in lieu of the fatlier’s is not 
quite rare. Sometimes tlie reason lay in the 
history of the family ; thus the first M^ahdi was 
called Ibn al-baiiatiyyah (‘Son of the yanihte 
Woman’) to distinguish him from the sons of ’All 
by the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah. Oeeasionally 
the mother was supposed to lie the moio distin- 
guished ; thus one 'All h. Mubarak was known as 
Ibn al-Zahidah (‘Son of the Female Ascetic’) 
because of his mother’s ren<iwii as a saint (Yaqfit, 
V. 300). 'riie poel Ibn Mayyadali claimed that his 
mother was ot noble family, whence he took her 
name {Aghdnl, ii 88). At times such surnames 
weie given contemptuously (Yaqiit, v. 113, wh(>se 
evidence on the matter may be accepted, though 
in this particular case he misunderstands his 
authority). According to tlie Fakhrl (tr. Amar, 
p. 180), when tlie father was unknown, the child 
might be called after the mother (as in a ease in 
Yaqut, vi, 475) or else Ibn Ahihi, ‘Son of his 
bather,’ and examples of this phrase occur. The 
use of a daughter’s name for a kitvyah is about 
equally coininoii ; it may he due to the absence of 
a son or to jieisonal choice ; the names Abu 
Maryam, Abft Kufim, and Abu Hurairah are 
familiar; the last of these is often eiioneously 
ex]dained otherwise, 'riie practice was not gener- 
ally ajqiroved. 

U’'itliin the family, or at any rate where informal 
language was used, the names wck', as in the case 
of otlier languagi-'^^ liable to the alterations which 
are ex}»ressed by the (Treek woinI inroKopicrfid^ ; and 
for these the grammaiians have drawn up iiiles. 
Noriiially the iliminutive of a name, however, 
counts as a separate name ; but at times it is 
used either affectionately or contemptuously as its 
substitute. 

2. Classification of forms, — The classification of 
the forms of names given by the grammarian 
/amakh.shari {Mafassal, ed. J. P. Hioch, Christi- 
ania, 1879, § 4) is probably exliaustive. They 
arc? : (1) single words, (2) compound, (3) transferred, 
(4) invented. The compound may be made up 
either of a Henteiice — e.g., 'ra'abbata sharran (‘ He 
put Mischief under his Arm’)— or of two elements 
made into one word (the examples given arc fortugn 
names to which popular etymologies are assigned, 
or Arabic words to which Persian terminations 
have been appended), or of a word followed by 
another in tlie genitive case — c.g., Abdu-’llahi 
(‘ Slave of Allah ’). The transferred may he taken 
(a) from an object — e.g., ‘Hull,’ ‘Lion’; (b) from 
an abstract noun — e.y., ‘Excellence,’ ‘ Dei^air ’ ; 
(c) from an adjective — e.r/., ‘Perfect’ (IC^amil), 

‘ Handsome’ (Q.i-sim) ; {d) from a verb either in the 
perfect — c.g., Shammara (‘He girded his Loins’) — 
or in the futiiie— e./;., Taglilihn (‘She shall Con- 
quer’); {e) from an interjection; {^) from a sen- 
tence, as above. The invented is either (a) a 
normal formation, though not in ordinary use as a 
common noun — e.g., yaiudan from hamida, ‘to 
nraise ’ ; or {h) an abnormal formatioii — e.g., 
Mauhah from wnhaba, ‘ to give,’ which has for its 
substantive mauhib in accordance witli a general 
rule. 

All those modes of forming names can he shown 


to go back to remote antiquity ; for, though com- 
paratively few names of pre-lslilmic Arabs are 
known, certain Biblical appellations of persons 
clearly bear the same relatioiV to Arabic names as 
Hebrew forms generally bear to those of classical 
Arabic, i.c,, are, unless appearances are entirely 
deceptive, derived from the latter, occasionally 
altered in accordance with sound-laws. Tiius the 
Biblical Eli, Simeon, Gideon, Oreb, Zeb, are found 
in Arabic as'Ali, Sam'&n, Gud'an, Ghurab, Dhi’b, 
etc. At times the root is lost in Hebrew, but the 
name survives — e.g,, Zipporah, which may be in- 
terpreted Dailarah (‘a woman who plaits her hair’) 
— or the sense is lost in Hebrew, but preserved in 
Arabic — e.(7., Keuben for Ri’bal, ‘Lion,’ and per- 
haps Jacob, i.e., Ya'qub, ‘Partridge.’ The use of 
the tliinl person singular of the future as a proj)er 
name is common at this earl^ period as afterwards 
—e.g., Jejdithah, in Arabic Yaftali, ‘He shall 
conquei identical in sense witli the jiropor name 
Al-fatii, ‘Conquest,’ and Josejib, identical in sense 
with the Arabic Yazid, ‘ He shall increase.’ In 
the Arabic form the subject is ordinarily the 
holder, not, as in Hebrew, the deity. 

3. Source of names. — (a) The sources from 
which proper nanu'h are drawn are practically 
unlimited ; and their choice presents very diflerent 
degrees of ingenuity. Tlie simplest ]»osHible name 
fora clnld is clearly ‘Cliild,’ in Arabic al-Walid, 
or ‘ Posterity,’ in Arabic Khalaf ; Clvliayy, ‘ Little 
Brother,’ is equally simple, Ubayy, ‘Little Father,’ 
Umairnali, ‘ Little Mother,’ not very difleiciit. 
Other names merely indicate parental delight or 
affection — Mabbub, ‘ Beloved,’ yubba, ‘ Oilectis- 
sima,’ VValib or Mauhah, ‘Gift.’ Others involve 
a good wish — Sa’d, ‘Good Luck,’ Sa'id, ‘ Juicky’; 
similar to this are the names Yaish, ‘May he 
live,” A’ishah, ‘ Destined to live,’ thougli, as names 
of this sort had a tendency to ])rovoke the envy of 
the demons, unlucky names were sometimes siib- 
stitnted — c.<7., Y'amut, ‘lie shall die,’ Qabihah, 
‘Ugly.’ Tlic last ale uncommon, and such ad- 
jectives as signify good qualities or conditions 
are far more Irequciitly used as proper names — 
Kamil, ‘I’erfect,’ Shiija, ‘Hero,’ Salim, ‘Safe,’ 
Muqatil, ‘Fighting man,’ Mujahid, ‘Warrior,’ 
Malik, ‘Possessor,’ Mansur, ‘ Divinely aided,’ etc. 
The abstract' nouns of these or similar roots like- 
wise serve as proper names — al-Ala, ‘Sublimity,’ 
al-Fadl, ‘Excellence,’ Zaid, ‘Increase,’ Kii'lii, 

* Favour.’ 

(6) Names of beasts, birds, and pl(i7its, and of 
other objects and animals, have Deeri employed 
for this purpose from the earliest, times. Thus 
among familiar Arabic names are Nimr, ‘ Panther,’ 
diminutive Niimair, Asad, ‘Lion,’ Tliaur, ‘Bull,’ 
Dhi’b, ‘ Wolf,’ of wiiich the diminutive is Dhu’aib, 
Nusair, diminutive of Na.sr, ‘Vulture,’ yayyah, 

‘ Eve,’ i.e. ‘Snake,’ Qimfudh, ‘Porcupine,’ Hu- 
rairah, ‘ Kitten,’ Kalb, ‘ Dog,’ of which the plural 
Kilab, ‘ Dogs,’ is also in use as a iiroper name, 
fl’lie notion has at times been held that these are 
totem-names, and, when they belong to tribes, this 
theory may conceivably have some truth in it ; in 
the greater number of cases the notion is fantastic. 
Other natural oVjjects which furnish names to 
human beings are stars — e.g., 'I'liurayya, ‘the 
Pleiades,’ Badr, ‘the Moon,’ Hilal, ‘the New 
Moon’ ; mountains — e.g., 'Arafah, Haitian, ‘ Frag- 
rant Herb,’ Shaibah, ‘ White Hair’ ; whereas arti- 
Hcial obiects are represented by such names as 
Shabakah, ‘ Net,’ Qatiran, * Pitch,’ etc. 

(c) Names that are more ilecidedly religious in 
cliaracter are those in which the holder is \>rouglit 
into connexion with a deity, either as a slave 
(masc. 'Abd, fern. Aniat), or as ‘the man of* 
(Iinru’u), or as ‘.the gift of’ ('Ata or Wahb), or 
‘ tlie blessing of ^ (Barakat). A list of these theo- 
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phoric names for Arabic pagan antiquity was 
made out by J. Wellhausen {Reste arahiftchen 
Ileidentums^^ Berlifi, 1897). Names in uliich the 
god is associated with a verbal predicate [e.g.^ 
Yasmail, Ishmael) are common in S. Arabia, but 
rdfe-e in Central Arabia, though perhaps not quite 
unknown. 

{d) The tendency to employ foreign names seems 
to bo traceable to antiquity in Arabia, and the 
ease with which words are naturalized in Arabic 
made them lose their foreign aspect in many cases. 
Tims Zainab probably stands for Zenobia, and 
Alexandros, in the form al-lskandar, was thought 
to have the Arabic article for its prefix. Where 
names are borrowed from the closely allied 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Abyssinian languages, they 
are often indistinguishable from native foimations. 
Hence the Arabic forms of ‘Adam’ and ‘ Kve,’ 
Adamu and ^aww&’u, are easily interjueted as 
fuscns and nigra {Ijetters of AlmH' Ala, ed. I). S. 
Margoliouth, Oxford, 1808, p. 125). 

(fi) Further, it may be noted that in eaily Arabic 
the same names have a tendency to be used for 
both sexes, and masculine names are often found 
with feminine terminations. This phenomenon is 
often easily explicable. If an abstract noun is 
feminine in form — e.g., maslanwh, ‘ safety u hen 
used as the proper name of a man, it is naturally not 
altered. The most common feminine tei minat ion 
is often used for intensification — e.g., hdrith/ih, 
feminine of hdrith, ‘ ploughman,’ nrobably mean- 
ing ‘ploughman habitually’; in tliis case to<» it 
wouhf not be altered when used as the proper name 
of a man ; c.jf/. , one Bammad is commonly called 
al-Hawiyah, ‘ tlie Professional Narrator.’ But 
oMicr cases are more dillicult to explain — c.q., the 
(‘inploymcnt of Jamilah (‘ Pulchra ')as the name of 
a male slave (YSqfit, v. 306), Umayyah (‘ Ancil- 
Inla’), the ancestor after whom the (Jmayyads are 
i>allcd. 

(/) Tlie grammarians use the names Zai<i and 
Amr as conventional words for the illustration of 
grammatical rules, and the latter, wiittcn with a 
final w to distinguish it from 'Omar, is one of the 
comnu)nest names which meel. us in early records. 
Its inifKjrt is not quite certain, and many other 
names are formed from the same corisoiiant.s ; most 
probably it means ‘life.’ The name Muhammad, 
the .sense of which appears to he ‘ Tiaudatissimiis,’ 
was (lerfainly in common use before the birth of 
its greatest bearer ; but it was not particularly 
jiopular, so far as we can understand. 

4. Principles of naming. — Foi the names of 
orthodox Maislims the basic traditions are collected 
by Bukhari (Cairo, 1312, iv. 49-51), Muslim (do. 
1290, ii. 167-170), Tirrnidhi (do. 1292, ii. 136, 137), 
and Ibn Majab (do. 1313, ii. 211 , 212 ), who in the 
main are in agreement. Tlie names which God 
loves best are 'Abd-Allah and 'Abd al-Babman. 
That of w'hich He most disapproves is Malik al- 
junlak, i.e, ‘King of kings.^ The Prophet ob- 
jected to the names Raff, ‘Exalting,’ Barakah, ; 
‘ Blessing,’ Yasftr, ‘ Wealth,’ liabah, ‘Profit,’ and 
Aflah, * Most Successful ’ ; according to some, they 
were objectionable only when given to slaves, and 
the objection was apparently withdraw n. Names 
which meant ugly tilings should, according to the 
Prophet, be changed ; thus for 'A^iyah, ‘ Rebel,’ 
he substituted Jamilah, ‘Beautiful.’ But a name 
w hich implied the possession of a virtue should also 
he altered ; hence for Barrah, ‘Beneficent,’ he sub- 
stituted Juwairiyah, ‘ Handmaiden.’ The names 
of prophets may be taken (Muhammad called his 
son after Abraham); there is therefore no objec- 
tion to the use of the name Muhammad and it.s 
synonyms ; but the name of the son born to tlie 
I^rojihet before conversion, Qatim, should appar- 
CTitly not be taken, or at any rate it should not be 


used for a kunynh. F'urther, the name should l>e 
given on the seventh day. 

The practice corresponds fairly well with th-' 
theory. The most pojiular of all names are cei - 
tainly those of the Piophet. ‘ If you have a hiiiulictl 
sons, call them all Muliammad,’^ is a saying of tJic 
pious (Jabi?, Ifayaiodn, Cairo, 1906, iii. 8 ). But 
those specially recommended in the tradition also 
enjoy great popularity, and the names of prophef.s 
mentioned in the Qiir’iln are freqiumtly employed, 
the most favoured being that of Abraham (Ibra- 
him). Further, the names of the early heroes of 
Islam are in common use, though the practice of 
the sects is naturally inllueuc(‘d by their political 
theories; the ShTah avoid the names of the tiist 
three Khalifahs, whereas in Umayyad times the 
names of 'Alt and his sons were avoided ; if a man 
named his son yasan, it was because jiarents v\ eie 
in the habit of cuising their chililieii, and weie 
unwilling to curse a name which the}' revered 
(Yaqili, V. 311). As w’ltli other nations, ehil<lrcn 
are called after friends or othcis wlioni tin? paieiits 
W'ish to revere ; so ’Ahd-Allah b. 'Omar (]iriiice and 
theologian) called his son aft<‘r om‘ \Va(|id, though 
that name (‘ Burning ’) is ill-omened, and, ow'iiig to 
the popularity of a governor of Khoriisan named 
Silm, more than 20,000 infants horn in the province 
were called by that name (Tahaii, ii. 481i) 

Of tin* rules given above the only one that is 
frequently violated is that which f 01 bids tin* 
kmiyah Ahil’l-Qasiin. (loldziher has devoted a 
monogra]>h to this matter [ZDMG li. ISG-lUG). 
Either the tradition was emended by the omission 
of the jirohibitive particle, 01 it was thou;;ht to 
apjdy only to tlie time of the Prophet, 01 the coni- 
hination Ahu’l-Qfisim Muhammad was forhiildeu, 
but the ism or the hunyah might each be used 
separately. The last is said to have been the view 
of the first person named Muhammad after the 
Prophet, one Muhammad }>. l,latib {Lnt;tV\f a! 
Ma'arif, Leyden, 1867, l». 9). ‘I’lie names 'Ahd- 
Allah and 'Abd al-Rahman, v^;liieh are ('specially 
recommended in the tradition, are made to in< hide 
names eomjioiinded of the word'/J/>(/ and any ef 
the iiinety-nimi names of the deity. Tlieso servi' 
as .sul^stitutes for the old polytheistic names. 

Certain other primn'ples may lx* faintly traced in 
the ordinary nomenclature. Members of a fxniily 
have a tendency to he calleil by names derived 
fiom th(* same root ; so TJasan, f,lusain, MuliasKan ; 
Khalid, Kliallad, Makhlad, Miiklialhid; and d(*riva- 
tives from the root sohina, ‘ to be safe,’ which have 
at all times been pojmlar. In early times we tind 
su(;h derivatives used as alternative names for the 
same person, the same individual being optionally 
called Sallam and SulaunAii, or 'Alxi-Allali and 
Ma’had {Letters of Ahu' I- Ala, p. 85); and indeed 
the Prophet calls himself both Ahmad and Mu- 
hammad, while in w hat is ostensibly coiiternpoi ary 
verse he is also called Mahmud. 

5 . Women’s names. — The choice of naincM in 
the case of women is, it would seem, more liniitiid, 
and here Ffttirnah, the Prophet’s daughter w ho 
survived him, has as many namesak(*s as her 
father. His other daughters and his wives have 
also many namesakes. Survivals from old times 
are Kh&lidah, the Biblical Khuldah (2 K 22 *'*), 
Nunia, the Biblical Naomi, and perhaps Laila, the 
Hebrew Lilith. In the family of 'Omar we find 
a daughter given tlie same name as a son, only 
with a feminine termination (Baf^ah and 
It is not always possible to tell from the form of 
the mune whether it is masculine or feminine ; 
thus Babib, which is masculine in form, is alsij 
used for females, and, as has been seen, the con- 
verse case is frequent. The number of fermile 
names recorded in our authorities is meagre when 
compared with that of the male names ; thus in 
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tlio lexicon of traditionalists by Ibn ^ajar about 
a hundred pages out of t\> el ve volumes are given 
to the women. The names of women, in Muslim 
opinion, are not to be mentioned, if they can be 
avoided. The poet Mutanabbi, in composing a 
dirge over a princess, give.s her name as Fa’lah, 
i.e. the grammatical model according to which her 
name was formed. 

Certain names were used proiierly for slaves ; 
( his was the case with the name Jamilah (quoted 
ai)ove) and its synonyms ; the woman to whom 
the Prophet gave it complained of this, according 
to Baihaki {Mahdsin, ed. P. Sclnvally, Giessen, 
1902, p. 38). Names taken from gems appear to 
have been employed in this way ; the poet Yaqvlt, 
‘ lluby,’ when he adopted a professional career, 
changed his name to'Abd al-llalimfin (Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, iv. 5). 

6 . Meanings of names. — There is a natural ten- 

dency to attach importance to the meanings of 
names, and to 8Ui>poH(* tliat they have some etlect 
on the fortunes of their bearers. There is a story 
that the general who won the victory for the 
'Abbasids was commanded to change his name by 
his master, on the ground that, unless it were 
changed, the entfM*prise would not suiiceed (Ibn 
Klinllikan, ii. 100). Tabaii, in a character sketch 
(ii. relates liow a master would call one of 

Ills slaves or freed men by a lucky name such as 
hath, ‘Victory,’ or M.iimun, ‘Lucky.’ In an 
eaily A\ork, the Muwatta of Malik (f A.H. 179), 
the Prophet is represented as maintaining this 
theory. When there was a camel to be milked, he 
asked the name of each man who offered his 
services ; the first was declined because his name 
was Murrah (‘Bitter’); the second because his 
was yarb (‘War’); finally, one whose name was 
Ya'isli (‘lie shall live’) was accepted. Similarly 
Omar, finding that a man was called Jamiah b. 
Sliihftb (‘Coal Son of Flame’) and that his tribal 
and local names were all connected with fire, 
foretold that his ^ house and family would be 
burned ; and this actually occurreu {Mmvattn^ 
(^airo, 1280, iv. 20.5). 

7. Name-giving and name-changing. — The name 
is probably given by consent of the parents, and 
there appears to bo no rule on t his subject ; Tabaii 
(ii. 1466) records a case in which the hatlier, being 
absent at the time of the birth, hit on a different 
name from that given by the mother, who called 
(he cldhl after her own father ; the father, thoiigli 
Ivlialifah, acquie.sced in the name given by the 
motlier. Names can be changed either by those 
who hold them or by some person whose authority 
they recognize : numerous cases are recorded in 
uliich the Prophet changed the names of his 
followers, and occasionally we read of the sovereign 
doing this at a later period ; 'Omar, it is said, 
thought of compelling all Muslims to take the 
names of jirophets. Slaves are apt to change their 
names on manumission, even when the original 
name was Arabic. Foreign names were changed 
into Arabic names in the time of the Uinayyads, 
when the non-Arab Muslims were thought to lie 
an inferior caste ; but, when the Persian and 
Turkish dynasties commenced, this practice be- 
came less common. Converts to Islam, however, 
even in these days usually change then names, 
ordinarily selecting one which belongs to an 
Islamic saint. 

8 . Honorific names. — The honorific title is found 
at the commencement of Islam, beginning with the 
case of the Prophet himself, wdio was not to lie 
addressed in the style of an ordinary man (l^ur’an, 
x\iv. 63). On certain of his followers he conferred 
honorary titles, calling Abfl Bakr al-Siddiq (‘the 
Saint’ or ‘the Faithful Friend’), 'Omar al-Farfiq 
(‘the Deliverer’), etc. Similar titles w^ere be- 


stowed on other eminent Muslims of the first 
generation — e.g.^ al-Wa^I on 'Ali, meaning ‘the 
Trustee’ or ‘the Legatee,’ al - Tayyar, ‘the 
Winged’ on his brother Jafar, who was trans- 
form^ into a bird of paradise ; and even heroes 
of the OT are honoured with such titles, Mosps 
being usually called al-Kalim, Abraham al-Khalll. 
Somewhat greater regularity is found after the 
rise of the 'Abbasids, who took titles under which 
they reigned, al- Mannar, ‘ the Divinely-aided,’ 
al-Hadi, ‘ the Guide,’ ai-Kashid, ‘ the Rightly- 
guided,’ etc. This practice was followed by other 
dynasties which claimed the Khalifate, in Egypt, 
Spain, and S. Arabia. In the 4th cent, of Islam 
the Khalifahs began to i)e8tow on semi-independent 
princes titles of which the second element is al- 
Daulah, ‘ the Empire ’ ; the first occurrence of 
this anjicars to he in the case of al-IJasan h. 
'AMallah h. ^amdan, governor of Mausil, called 
Na^ir al-Dauhih (Ihn al-Athir, anno 317). The 
most famous holders of such names belonged to 
the Hamdanid, Ghaznawid, and Buwailiid families 
— c.p., Saif al-Daulah, ‘Sword of the Empire,’ 
Yamln al-Daiilah, ‘ Right Hand of the Empire,’ 
Baha al-Daulah, ‘Glory of the Empire.’ Titles 
compounded with the word al-Din, ‘ the Religion,’ 
begin to ajipear in the 4th cent., the first instance 
being apparently one where the w'ord is an addi- 
tion to al-Daulali, the title Naijir al-Din al- 
Daulah being bestowed in 388 on one Badr h. 
yusnaw'ailii ; they are still rare in the 6th cent, 
and apparently bestow'ed only on persons of the 
highest eminence in the State — e.gr., Ni?ara al-Din 
on Yamin al-Daulah, the conqueror of India in 
404, Dhakhirat al-Din (‘Storehouse of the Re- 
ligion’) on the heir-apparent in 440. In the 6th 
cent, such titles become exceedingly common, 
being bestowed not only upon governors of pro- 
vinces like Salft^ al-Din (‘the Prosperity of the 
Religion,’ Saladin), hut u^xm persons of literary or 
theological eminence — e.g,^ Shihflh al-Din (‘Flame 
of the Religion’) on the polygraph Yaqut, Amin 
al-Din on the caligrapher of that name. After 
this time they were regularly bestowed on those 
who distinguished themselves in these lines, 
whence in the lists of theologians and judges 
which the Egyptian chronicles of the Mamliik 
period contain such titles figure repeatedly. Titles 
compounded with other words are less common, 
hut sometimes found ; so al-Mulk, ‘ the Kingdom,’ 
e,g,, in Fakhr al-Mulk, Ni^iim al-Mulk, 4tli and 
5th centurie.s. 

These titles were properly conferred by the 
Sultan, hut their source is at times obscure ; they 
w'ere never hereditary. In Persia similar titles 
are still conferred ; in Turkey their place has been 
taken by certain orders which l>ear a closer re- 
semblance to patents of nobility. 

LrrKRATURX.— A treatise on Nameit Kunyahs, Titleg, and 
HicknamM was composed by J&hi? of Basrah (t 266 a.h. ; 
quoted in his Jiaydn, Cairo, 1313, i. 63), doubtless containing' 
much curious information. A treatise on names called Al-SAmi 
fVl-asdmi by Maidani (f 618), author of the classical collection 
of proverbs, was hijfhly praised (see Yiqut, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, ed. 1>, 8. Margoliouth, Ijondon, 1913, ii. 108). 
Special treatises on the laqabs of the tribes were composed by 
Muhammad b Babib (t 245) (tb. vi. 476) Of works in the 
hands of Arabic scholars that which bears most nearly on the 
subject is the Inhtigdq of Ibn Duraid (t a.h. 321), ed. F. 
Wustenfeld, Odttingen, 1864, which gives the etymology of the 
names of the tribes and their most important representatives 
Of European works there may be mentioned the art. of I. Gold- 
ziher, in ZDMG Ii. [1897] 166 ff. ; W. Robertson Smith, 
KiniMp and Marriage in Early Arabia!^, London, 1903 , 
Garcin de Tassjr, M^moire mr let noms propree et let litres 
miuntlmans^, Paris, 1878; A. C. Barbier de Meynard, ‘Sur- 
noms et sobriquets dans la littdrature arabe,' JA x. lx. [1907] 
175-244, 866-428, x. [1907] 66-118, 198-278. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

NAMES (Babylonian).— X. Sources.— Hundreds 
of thousamls of temple administrative documents 
and private contracts which are filled wdth j^iersonal 
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names, and also with names of eouiitries, cities, 
rivers, canals, temples, streets, etc,, have been 
found in the ruin-hills of llabylonm and Assyria. 
Besides this source of material for the Babylonian 
onomatologist there have been found a lar^^^e 
ni^ber of tablets which l)elonged to the school 
libraries of ancient Babylonia, and also to the 
library of Ashurbanipal found at Nineveh, which 
contain lists of names of all kinds of stones, trees, 
animals, gods, stars, countries, persons, etc. New 
editions of texts will rapidly enlarge this material. 
When all the inscriptions of the various periods 
have been published, it will be possible to know 
the genealogy of families, t.g.^ of Abraham’s day 
better than that of many of the Christian centuries. 

2. Forms. — The characteristic Babylonian per- 
sonal name contains a sentence, which may be a 
statement of a fact in ex]>erience, a religious belief, 
a prayer, or a projihecy. As a rule, names are 
theoj)horic, although not a few substitutes are 
found, as, e.^., epithets, titles, temple-names, 
etc. It would seem that up to a comparatively 
late date new names were occasionally coined as 
an exjnession of sentiment, but the occurrence of 
the same names for many centuries and other 
reasons suggest the idea tliat in the late millen- 
niums the introduction of ne^v names was rare. 

3. Writing- of names.— In all periods consider- 
aldo attention w’as paid by the schools of scribes 
among the Babylonians to the study of personal 
names. Tlie scribes wrote the names ideograph i- 
cally and phonetically, not as they w^ere pro- 
nounced, but according to the elements of which 
they w’ere composed. That is, it was the rule in 
all periods of Babylonian history for the scribes to 
know the meaning of the iiaiiieH, as is showui by 
tile manner in which they wrote them. The 
name '*Na-bi-um-kU'du-ui-ri-u-^iu-ur, e.^,, could be 
written ])honetically wdtli eleven characters, or 
‘‘Nabftm-kudurri-us^ur, ideographical ly wdth four, 
but it was pronounced something like Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as has been preserved by the Hebrews. 
'Phis enables scholars at the present time to analyze 
and understand tlie meaning of Babylonian names 
in a way that is not possible with those of any 
otlier ancient people. Five name-books of five 
difierent jieriods have been published (see Liteia- 
tiire below), The.se, besides the texts that have 
i»een publislied since the a})pearance of the name- 
looks in the re.spective periods, furnish a nomen- 
clature so extensive that it has no equal in ancient 
literature. 

4. Composite names with deity as element.— 

Tlie names of the i)atron deity or deities of a city 
conspicuously entered into the composition of tlie 
names of the people wdio resided in it. With the 
exception of tablets from one or two great cosmo- 
jK)litan centres, like Babylon, it is generally 
possible to determine their provenance from a 
study of the personal names contained in them. 
Halt a dozen tablets, e.^., from Nijipur of the 
Persian period contain n»ore names compounded 
with the names of the gods Ellil and Enmashtu 
than thousands of tablets from other sites. 

In the early |}ammurabi period two-element 
names predominate ; but, while this is also true in 
later periods, the number of .those containing three 
elements is greater than in the early period. The 
different formations in all periods are numerous. 

(a) Two-element nam««.— Two-element theophoric names con- 
sist of a substantive plus deity, as Amfil-Marduk (‘Evil- 
Merodoch ’), and the name of a deity followed by a verbal form, 
or vice versa. When the deity is the first element, the verbal 
form can be the participle, as in Mui6zib-Bei, 'One saving is 
B£1 ’ ; preterite, as in Ibni-Marduk, * Marduk has created * ; Im- 
perative, as in Silim-Ogl, ' Be merciful, O Bdl ’ ; precatlve, as in 
Lfplat-Adad, ‘May he reverence Adad'; and present, at in 
Iltamar-Adad, *He will worship Adad.’ Besides forms in the 
third person, there exist such forms as Tsqiil-Gula, * Quia, thou 
hast presented,' Lultamar-Sin, 'May I worship Sin,’ Atanati-ila, 


* 1 sigh, O Qod,' etc. These name-formations occur also in 
reversed order, i.e. with the deity as the first elenterit. 

(b) Three -element names. — In three-element names many 
forniations are possible, with the deity in the first, second, or 
third position. The most common are deity plus verb plu^ 
substantive, like Adur-b&ni-apal, ' Ashur is creating; a son,’ an<i 
deity plus substantive plus verbal form, the latter beiuf; 
either the imperative, like NabOm-kudurri-ufur (Nebuchail- 
rerzar), 'O Nebo, protect the boundary,’ or the preterite, like 
ASur-ahu-iddin (Esarhaddon), 'Ashur has Kivon a brother.* 

The third element may be a sufiix, as in ilu i|i 9 ur-&u, ' God has 
protected him,’ Sin-idina-anm, ‘ Sin has heard me,’ etc. Again, 
two verbal forms may follow the deity, fonniiiK a relutiw 
sentence, as Nabh-tabtii-u^ur, ' O Nebo, protect what thou hast 
created,’ Bin-tultabdi-]i()ir, * Sin, direct what thou has brought 
into existence.’ A suttix may be attached tiO the divine ele. 
inent, as liu-Su-ihni, 'His god has created,’ or a particle may 
precede the verb, like Ilu-ul-amS», ‘ Clod, I did not lorget.’ 

When the deity is the secomi element, the first may be a 
substantive, as in Nfir-BM-lftmur, 'May I sec the li^ht of lid,’ 
Bepi-B^'l-a^bat, ‘ 1 seized the foot of B61,' etc. , or a piepoBition, 
as in Ana-A^ixr-taklak, ‘Upon Ashur 1 trust,’ Itti-Ka-lubluj, 

' With Ea may I live,' or the relative, as in ' Whom 

may B6l 8Upj>ort.’ 

Other three-clement formations with the verb in the first 
position are Ut^ur-amat-Ea, ‘ Protect the word of Ka.’ I.ftmur- 
dumqi-Bdl, ‘May I see the favour of Bd,* I.infitj lihbi-il.itii, 
‘ May the heart of the jfods be appeased,’ etc. The second element 
may be a verbal,^ufHx, as in Taqifi-Sii-Oulii, ‘Onla, thou hast 

I iresentcd him,’ Buiira-anni-.Marduk, ' Guide me, O Marduk,' 
.isir-ani-BamaS, ‘May Hhamash direct me.' Also the second 
clement may be a preposition, as in At kal-ana- Marduk, * I 
relied ujion Marduk,’ lJpa<[-ana-Marduk, ‘1 wait upon Marduk,’ 
etc. 

(c) JS' antes of four or more elements - Four-element namca 
occur in a (n-eat variety of formations . Ildl-taddarmu-hulIit-NU, 

' BOI i^rant him to live whom thou hast f:i\en,’ Sin-iilik-iflMn, 
'Sin ifoes bj’ my side,' LfitiSu-ana-n(ir-Marduk, ‘ Mav 1 ito forth 
in the liKiit of Marduk,’ Nanfi-alsi-ka-ablig, 'Nebo, 1 ciiid unto, 

I live,’ Sin-inar-Sarri-upur, 'O Sin, protect the son of the kinif,’ 
etc Names of even five and more elements occur, like AAur- 
etil-il&ni-iuukin-aplu, ‘ Ashur, the lord of heaven is estalihslnnjf 
a son,’ A6ur-etil-6am6-u-iri)iiti-buUi^'BU, * t) Ashur, the lord of 
heaven and earth, jfive him life,’ ete. 

(d) Feminine names. — Feminine names are not as numerous 
as the masculine, though a lartfc number have been found. As 
a rule the deity in feminine names is feminine, and the verbal 
form IS also feminine. Only occasionaUy are fe.ininlnc deities 
found in masculine names, and even then the predicate is 
m.asculine. The formations are siimlar to masculine names A 
few inayibeKiveu : rTahni-IStar, ‘ Ishtar has tfiveii,' •‘(Jula-qk'^at, 

‘ Gula 18 prescntinj;,’ flna-Ekur-b&’lat, ‘In Ekur she rules,’ Ina- 
Uruk*i‘-(iinlnni, ‘ In Erech Judi^e me,’ etc. 

(e) Names with element suhsixtxiting de^ty. — Ab in W. Semitic 
names, the elements abu, ‘father,’ ummu, ‘mother,’ and 
* brother,’ are frequently found as suhstitutes for the name of 
a deity, or for the term Uu, ‘god.’ In fact, there were many 
such epithets or equivalents used in all periods. Even temple 
names are used 111 this manner. In BOtiie instanceg it is 
clear that they refer to the deity— c.c;. Tukulti-apal-Kgara, ‘M> 
help iH the son of Kshara’ (i e. the (;orl F.imioshtu), NahCt-ina- 
EsaKila-lilniur, ‘May 1 see Nebo in EsaKila,’ Ina-Ksa^la-zOi - 
iddin, ‘|The deity, x.e. MardukJ in EsaKila ifave seed,^ Ezida 
iniiia, ‘ Ezida has presented,’ etc. Not a few names have as an 
eleinent the name of a city. Many of thcKc are feminine : 'Iiia- 
Akka<ii-rabat, 'In Akkad she is (;reat [namely, the i<ro<tdcKHj,’ 
Hiiu llriik-diinniil, ‘In Erech ju(ii;e me,’ fPa-an-Uruk-lfiniur, 
‘Ma^^ I see the face of Erech [i.e. the pcKldess of Erech],’ Una- 
Nisin-rAmat, ‘In Nisin she loves.’ 

5. Single-element names. The iminlier of jiei - 
Honal names composed of a ‘■'ingle element is 
large. Those may be groiipeil as follows: 

(a) Tradenames: Ath, * Gversei'r,' Ba’iru, ‘Hunter,* BAiifl, 
'Builder,' ISparu, ‘Weaver,’ Niippahu, ‘Smith,’ l’a(iflru, 
'Potter,’ Santfh, ‘ Priest,’ Malfth^. ‘Sailor,’ etc 
(6) (Jentitic names: Akkadk, ‘The Akk.adian,' Asurft, ‘One 
from Ashur,' Borsqipa, ‘ One from Borsippa.’ 

(e) Month names . Ulula, ‘ Beloi))(i»g to Elul,’ Addari, DntA, 
etc. 

(d) Plant names: Allanu, ‘Oak,’ Kardnatu, ‘Vine,’ Nanaiju, 

‘ Plant,’ Subultu, * Ear of corn,’ etc. 

ie) Animal names : Nimruni, ‘ Panther,’ MQrdnu, ‘ Little 
Lion,’ Sellibu, ‘Fox,’ Kalfimu, ‘Sheep,’ NubtA, * Bee,’ ^bitu, 

' Gazelle,' etc. 

(/) Other objects : finatum, ' Precious Stone,’ Knppu, ‘Sprlntf,’ 
qnsabtum, ‘ Ear-ring,’ etc. 

6 . Hypocoristic names.— Hypocoristic, or abbre- 
viated, names abound in all periods. Names which 
were composed of from two to six elements were 
generally abbreviated in everyday life, K.g . , the 
name, Snn-ahd-eriba (Sennacherib), ‘Sin hath in- 
creased Che brothers,’ might be found abbreviated 
as Sinai, Ah6a, or Eribd. (Generally a hypocoristic 
ending was adde<i to the element used like tlie 
ending my in ‘Sammy’ (Samuel). In Baliyloiiia 
most of these endings ha<l apparently a siniilar 
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meaning, while others may have had the force of a 
diiniiiutive. The endings used were a, ia, n^/a, en, 
?<, ant!^ uni, atu, tUu, aitu, i^f,u, iautuy dmtu, etc. 

Exanijflos of theso an? : Aji-ln-a, Iz-kor-ri-ia, Nal)&-aja, 
Sl'in-ni-i, A^-e a, Nabft-u-a, Bal-ta-a-nu, A-i^u-ni, Id-di-na-ium, 
Ib-nu-tuin, Bu-un-na-ai-tum, fA-^^a-ti-ia-tum, A-bi-ia-u-ti, 
•Ku-du-m-ni-tiiin. 

In iiiHiiy instances only the abbreviated name 
was eiii|)I{)y(‘d, as if the individual had no other, 
or fullei, name ; in others the full name as well as 
the abbreviated form is found in the literature. 
This ending is used also in connexion with one- 
elenient names, as Zumbfi., ‘ Klee,’ Siiluppfi,, ‘ Date,’ 
Puhhurfl,, etc. There is also afu'nlu formation 
re})reKented by many names — e.g., Buzziiru, 
Dullubu, etc. — wliich may be included in this class. 

7. Names showing attributes of deities. — From 
the names there is cd)tained not a little data for 
the description of the divine nature as regaids 
inlinity, immutability, immensity, etc., as well as 
the attributes by which the activity of the deities 
is shown, as in creation, protection, iustice, power, 
goodness, etc. For some of the ideas expressetl 
practically every synonym in the language is 
employed. 

Exainplefl arc: BA^i-ilii, ‘ Ootl exists,’ Manum-baluin-lliSii, 
' Who can without his pod fexiat]?,’ Mannin-kiuia-di-ia, ‘ Wlio is 
like unto my podV,' BOl-dannu, ‘ B^'l 19 nnphty,' Sin-kal.'itna-idi, 
‘Min knew the people,’ S.iinaS-ii^u, ‘Shaiuash is wise,’ ,Sin* 
knrlilti-iiJinie, ‘Sin has heard this iirayer,’ Sin-niudanmiiq, ‘Sin 
is favourabie,’ Nabft-saliiii, ‘Nelio is gracious,' Tarftin-Adad, 
* Ada<i, thou art merciful,* Ilu-ippafirani, ‘God is appeased,’ Sin- 
ndr-ilani, ‘Sin is the light of the gods,’ llu bftni,' God is creating,’ 
Asur-ham-apal, ‘ Aahui^ creates a son,’ Sin-.^uin-imbi, ‘ Sm has 
pronounced a name,’ Samafi-Sum-ukin, ‘Shamash has estab- 
iiahcfl a name [child |, ’ Sin-a})-ufiahSi, ‘ Sin has brought a brother 
into exiRtence,’ Nabfi-n[ulin-napi§tim, ‘Neho is giving light,' 
Sin-niA,lik, ‘Sin ruks,’ Marduk-hel-usati, ‘Marduk ^9 the lord of 
help,’ Nabii Alik-idi-ia, ‘ Nabu goes by my Bidi?,' Samas-rf ’u-R, 
‘Bhamash is my shepherd,’ Ellil-hfttin, ‘ Ellil is protecting, ’ 
ASur-n&sir-apal,* ‘ Aslmr is protecting a son,' Nusku-kasir, 
‘Niisku is keeping,’ B61-mu§allmi, ‘ B61 is preserving,’ Bfl-t'pr, 
‘Btk 18 saving,’ Bf^l-ftum-ukin, ‘ B61 has established a name.' 

In oth(3r thet-phoric names tlie individual ex- 
])resHes some personal relation to the deity, or the 
deity is petitioned. 

Hm-ludhil, ‘May 1 servo Sin,’ Ban-Samafi-Ifimur, ‘May I 
behold the face of Sharnash,’ Ana-RCl-upflqu, ‘Upon B61 I 
wait,’ Linuur-dumqi-Br'l, ‘ Maji 1 see t.he intTcy of B6I,^ Ana- 
Sin- fund, ‘In Km J rely,’ I’upir-Kin, ‘Release, O Sin,’ Hama.^- 
Iiblu|, ‘ Khamash, ma> he live,’ Kin-z0r-li6ir, ‘ O Sin, direct the 
seed.’ 

Most of tlie gods arc given credit for having 
created cliildicn, or having brought them into 
existence. All seem to have had tlie ability to 
protect, to direct, to preserve life, to giant jiros- 
perity, et(;. ; in short, it is imiiossible to difler- 
entiate and develop fioin tlie names the religions 
beliefs of the people with reference to this or that 
deity. This is, doubtless, due to tlie fact that tlie 
liulk of the literature from wliich the names are 
taken belongs to a comparatively late jieriod, 
covering little more than the last twenty centuries 
of Babylonian history. And, when it is con- 
sidered that- the names of many of the deities arose 
through the use of epithets, or from the form 111 
which they appeared in dillerent centres, having 
been first written by a iion-lSemitic people, and 
that many of ( h(‘m go back to an original solar or 
lunar deity, concerning which at present little is 
known, we realize how futile it is to attempt, 
excejit in a general way, to give the attributes 
which are pecnlnir to the difl'erent deities. More- 
over, these attributes are practically the same as 
those applied to other solar deities of the W. 
Semites. Notwithstanding this fact, the study of 
the Babylonian name.s is very imj>ortHnt for the 
light which they tlirovv on many obscure Hebrew 
names. 

8. Foreign names. — Masses of foreign names 
are found in all periods, the study of which is so 
important for the correct understanding of the 
movements of jieoide, due to persecution or cap- 
tivity, or to the fact that at the time the ruling 


dynasty was foreign. Tlie tablets of the Hammu- 
rabi era contain many W. Semitic names of tlie 
Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebraic types. In the Cas- 
site period (2nd millennium b.g.) Hittite-Mitannian 
as well a.s Cassite names abound, and those of other 
peoples are also represented. Comparatively few 
W, Semitic names, however, are found in t^iis 
period. In the Assyrian period many of the 
latter are again in evidence ; but especially in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods many of the 
names familiar in the OT occur. Their presontic 
in these periods is, of course, due to the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities. In the Persian period 
also the nomenclature contains many Iranian 
namc5S, and even a number of Egyptian ; in the 
Creek period some Cna iau names oticur. 

7 ’he study of these foreign names in the cunei- 
form literature is important also for the light 
which they throw uiion the names themselves, 
owing to the fact that the exact iiroimnciation 
often in question, since, as in the Semitic script, 
only the consonants are written. With the help 
of tlie writingh of these foreign names in the 
eiineiform literature, where tlie vowels are always 
given, they ean be vocalized, and often better 
understood. 

9. The divine name. — The forms in whieli the 
name Jahweh apjiears arc of special interest. Un 
fortunattdy tlie ilivine name has thus far been 
found only in personal names compounded with 
other elements. In the Assyrian inscriptions it 
is written .)a-u, as in Ja-ii-ha-zi (Jehoahaz, Tuiaxas), 
etc. The vowel o as well as u is rejirc.sented by ?/ 
in Assyrian ; Ja-n liere repre.sents In such 

instances the Hebrew letter n quiesces with the 
vowel ; in ot her c.ases it is represented by 
especially in the late Babylonian inscriptions — a.g., 
Ja-hu-u-na-ta-nn (Jonatban), Ja-a-hu-la-ki-ini, and 
Ja-a-bu-lu-Tiu. The Massoretie vocal izjiiion, tliero- 
fore, of Hebrew narm^s containing dalnveli as the 
first element can be said to be <‘orroborated by the 
way in which the cuneiform and Creek have repro- 
duced them. 

The dniiie name as the second element appears 
in Assyrian texts in Ha-za-qi-J-a-u, Ija-za-ki-Ja* 
a-ii, Ha-zi-qi-a-ii (llezekiali), Iz-n-da-u, A/-ii-.)a 
a-u, Az-ri-a-n (Azariah), Na-ad-bi-Ja-.in, Na-taii- 
Ja-u (Nethaniaii), etc. In Neo-Baby Ionian tablets 
the name appears written Ja-a-iiia, wliich was pro- 
nounced JAwa. Neaily a score and a half ot 
Hebrew names containing this element have been 
found tluit liave tlndr exact equivalent or jiarallel 
in the OT. To quote a few : A-hi-Ja-a-ma (Abtiiah), 
Abi-Ja-a-ina (Ahijali), Az-zi-.Ia-a-nni, (Assiah), 
Ba-li-Ja-a-ma (Bealiah), Ba-na-Ja-a-iiia (Benaiah), 
etc. 

It is very probable that JAwa represents the 
exact pronunciation of the divine name. This 
follows when it is (Considered that Hehiew' name's 
eompouTided with da-a-ma occur more frequently 
in the Nijipur tablets of tlie Persian period tlian 
Babylonian names eomjiounded with their promi- 
nent deities. It is reasonable to infer that JA-ma 
is an adopted w riting for the name of the god of 
the Hebrews, and represents the full pronnnci.'ition 
of the name. The form preserved in Creek by 
Theodoret, namely, Ta/yt, and that in Arabic in a 
letter to de Saey, namely, Jalnva or dab we, confirm 
this. This coincides w ith the pronnmeiation which 
for years has been adopted for tlie divine name, 
namely, Jahweh. 

The Jews in Egypt, as is well know n, w rote the 
divine name This w'as surely pronounced 

exactly as the Jews pronounced it in Palestine. 
To say, therefore, that thc}^ vocalized these letters 
(Jahd) seems unreasonable. The characters 
must have been vocalized liii (Ja’wa), i.c. with a 
slight overhanginji: or final vowel, which may even 
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have been dropped. The same is true when the 
divine name appears as the linal element in Hebrew 
names. It is improj^ahle that in’was pronounced 
Jjlhh, as the Massoretes liave pointed it; more 
probaidy it was Ja’wa, or apocoi)ated os .la’w. 

Hebrew names compounded with Sk are found in 
Babylonian tablets written with the plural sign 
after the character for ‘god.’ The Babylonian 
scribes apparently recognized the dilierence be- 
tween the pronunciation of the Hebrew Vet and 
their ilu^ and, knowing, doubtless, that the Hebrew 
word for ‘ god ’ in general use, namely, D'n‘?K, was 
a plural, in order to distinguish it from their own 
word for ‘ god,’ wrote it idtjographically in these 
names — Ilu-MES, i.e. ihi with tlie plural sign. 

Litkhatcrk. — E. Huber, Die Permnimnamen in den Keil- 
ichrifturkunden aug der Zeit dcr Kunige. von Ur und. Nifdn, 
Leipzig, 1907 ; H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Naim’s, 
I’iuladelpiiia, UJOG ; A. T. Clay, Personal Navies from Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, do 1912; K. L 
Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, Leipzig, 1914, Neubaby- 
lonisehes Navienbuch, IlelBingfors, 1905 ; see also Ranke, 
Keilschnftliches Material zur altagyptischrn Vokalisation, 
Berlin, 1910. A. T. ClaV. 


NAMES (Chinese). — Names occiiny a very 
prominent position in Chinese national and social 
life. 

1. Names in ancient times. — The Chinese be- 
lieve that there is an order in the sequence of 
essentials, and that the men of old, who in the 
first place apprehended ‘ the great unseen principh*. 
of Good dominating and permeating the universe,’^ 
assigned names among these essentials. ‘ Wher- 
ever there is form, there is also its iiame.’^ It was 
necessary to adopt nomenclature corresponding to 
capabilities ‘ in order to serve the ruler, nourish 
the ruled, administer things generally and elevate 
self.’ * 

'J'he ancient Chinese laid great stress on the 
proper anplicatioii of names. ‘ If names be not 
correct, language is not in acconlance with the 
truth of things,’ and this would lead to allairs not 
8UC(!eeding. ‘The name without the reality is 
folly.’ ^ A bad name (or renutation) ‘gets the 
credit of every vice,’ ami is a nanger * 

2. Family-names. — Family-nanies are of great 
importance, and persons bearing tlie same family- 
name are considered both in law and by custom to 
be related, intermarriage as a rule being forlndden, 
though there may he no kinsliip at tlie presimt day 
between the parties. The same family-nanie oilers 
a ready passport to intimacy. 'I’hey are known 
collectively as ‘The Hundred r<amily Names.’” 
Tliese comparatively few family-nanies (there are 
more than 200 in common use amd over 2000 
altogether) have suflicod from a jicimd anterior to 
the Christian ora for the hundreds of millions of 
this ancient people, forming thus a marke<i contrast 
to the limitless number of our modern surnames in 
the West. 

One Chinese author (the compiler of The Book of 
the Hmidred Family Names) has traced some of 
them ba(;k to their origin 3000 years ago, but the 
best ai;c()unt says that family-names came into 
existence only aliout 2000 years ago. The namc‘ 
Sing, applied to them now, in those early days 
really meant the place of birth. ^ Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that more than 
half of the family-names of the present day are 
derived from place-names. About a quarter aie 
ancestral in origin, such as an amdent title or a ' 


1 L. Giles, Musings of a Chinese Mystic, London, 1900. 

2 See H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzu, London, 18S9, p. 102 IT. 

^ lb. yj. 163; see also J. Legge, ‘The Texts of TaoiMin,' SHE 
xxxix. [1891], pt. i. p. 3,‘J7. 

* J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861, 1. 66 , note 

6 Jb. p. 128. 

® The word ‘ hundred * is here used in the sense of a large 
number, as, more Sinico, in the plirases ‘ The Hundred Officials,’ 
‘The Hundred Traders.* * 

7 See China Review, xiii. [1884-85] 124. 


sobriquet. The rest are from many sources, as 
with European surnames. Tliose derived from 
animals are considered objectionable. Family- 
names cannot be changed ; only Buddhist priests 
and nuns drop their family ties and names. A 
woman on marriage takes her husband’s family- 
name, but adds her own to bis in her signature, 
and is described by tlie two in legal documents. 

3 . Individual names. — 1 . Boys’ and men’s 
NAMES. — (n) The viilk-name.^-~\\\ the matter of 
individual or peisonal nam( 3 s theie is a rnaiked 
contrast, for a large variety of tliem are in use, 
the memorable events in life being marked by a 
new name. 

'Pile child is given a ‘milk-name ’ when u month 
old by his father or grandfather, a feast being held 
at the time. This name is used by jiarents, rela- 
tives, masters, or piivileped persons, and it is a 
great liberty and intolerable familiarity for others 
to use It. Among tlie ]»ooier classes, however, 
this siiiijile name may be the only one. At times 
tins name indicates the nnmerica*! position ol tlie 
imlividiial bearing it in the family, as Sextus, etc , 
or simietinies, witli an aged fatlier, the father’s age 
at tlio time <*f the child’s birth, as ‘Seventy-two,’ 
or it may denote the age of tlie gnindinoilier or 
possibly gr<‘at - grandmother, as ‘ Eiglif y - four.’ 
Among ‘milk-names’ are to be found sncli as 
‘ Peace,’ ‘ Biightness,’ ‘ Eiitm* Wealth,’ and ‘Spring 
Foiest.’ Should ]>arentH fear the loss of a child 
hy death, a depriM iatory name >vil] he given, sucli 
as ‘Dust-pan, ‘ Tliat Dog,’ ‘ ’Phe Stupid,’ ‘ h'lrui.’ 
This is done with th<! he.lief that the e\il sjurits 
wlio might hav(‘ taken the child will he tlnis 
deceived into llnuking it of no account. 

{b) The ‘ hook-name .' — On going to school the 
boy receives trom the father or the teacher a 
more elahoiate and caiefully selected ‘book-name.’ 
This is the name used in arranging marriages and 
in oHicial registration. Examples are ‘Worthy 
Prince,’ ‘Spiing Dragon,’ ‘Literary Bank,’ ‘Celes 
tial Emolument.’ The ‘ book-nanu* * is often pre- 
ferred, and in that case the ‘iMlk-namc’ is not 
used, though the eoritiary also hapjiens. Th(‘ 
greatest care is taken to record the names ami 
genealogies of those entering on a literary careei 
(which forms the high road to government employ- 
ment), to prevent inconvenience in future. 

(c) DistiJiguishiny appellations. — Every gentle- 
man of any scholarship or ])osition has in addition 
one or more ‘ distinguishing apiieliations ’ used in 
social circles and by intimates — c.//., ‘Scholarship 
Complete.* 

{d) Noms de plume . — A nom-de-pliime is also 
common and often very fantastic — e.g., ‘ The W eak 
Man of tlie Kiver,’ 

(«) The marriage-name. — Tlie marriage-name is 
taken at marriage or on coming of age at 10. It 
is given by the father, if alive ; if he is dead, by 
an uncle or elder luother. 

(/) The official appellation. — This is assumed on 
entering office or a public examination, and is 
used on visiting cards and by relatives. That of 
the viceroy Li Hiing-Cliang might he rendered in 
English as ‘Literary Polisli.’ This name can be 
changed before obtaining rank, but not afterwards, 
unless a superior has the same. 

(g) The t'ong nanu . — The (ong, or ‘ancestral,’ 
name is largely employed in business matters, 
shares or partnershijis Ijeing often htdd under it. 
It may embrace a whole family of brothers, 01 
each may have a different one. It always end^ 
with the word t ong. 

{h) Nickminies. — Nicknames are also largely 
based on some personal defect or charac 
teristic. 

{i) PosthumouM names. — A posthumous name is 
awarded the deceased 
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ij) Emperors' names. ~T \ig emperors in China 
have not ascended tlieir thrones under a personal 
name, but an auspicious combination of two 
(diaracters forms the * empire desij^nation ’ or 
‘ year title ’ of the reign. If anything inauspicious 
or unusual happened, these were changed (until 
recent times) for others. ‘ Compliant Rule/ 
‘ Reason’s Brilliance,’ ‘ The Decree of Heaven ’ 
are examples of emperors’ ‘year names.’ 

ii. CiRLS’ AND women’s NAMES. —Girls and 
wjuuen do not have such a variety of names as 
boys and men. They have a ‘ milk-name ’ and 
may have another one or two. Sometimes the 
‘nulk-name’ is changed on marriage if it clashes 
with one in the family which the girl is entering. 
.4.8 a general rule, girls have not received schooling 
or a literary education,^ thougli there have been 
notai)le exceptions ; nor has it been customary for 
a woman to hold office of any kind. Consequently 
‘ l)Ook -names ’ and ‘official names’ have been 
practically unknown. Flowers nredominate in 
the names of girls, and beautiful oojects in nature 
are often selected for them. The de.sire of the 
I)arents for male olisj)ring also appears in their 
names. Examples are ‘Narcissus,’ ‘Jadestone,’ 
‘Proud Phoenix,’ ‘Love of the Moon,’ ‘Virtuous 
and Rare,’ ‘ hear,’ ‘ Slave-girl,’ ‘ J^ead on a Younger 
Brother.’ 

4. Partial unity in the names in a family.— It 

often happens tlmt all the sons in a family will 
have in one of their respective names the same 
character as a part of their designations. Thus 
three brothers known to the writer bore the names 
Cheeoo Chee-ybng, Cheeoo Chee-Tsoong, and 
Cheeoo Chee-yung. This seems somewhat akin 
to the Jewish example of Ahijah and Ahimelech, 
but among the Chinese the father would not, like 
Ahitub, have the same j»ortion of his name the 
same as his sons. With the (Jhine.se there is a 
regular system employed for this. It often con- 
sists in the charact<Ts being taken from a book 
which lends itself well to the jmrpose, and, as each 
generation succedils another, the next character is 
selected and appears as a coinjjonent part in each 
of the names of the brothers of that generation. 

5. Absence of rclig-ious names.— It is curious, 
considering the religious character of the Chinese, 
that the nainc.s of their deities are not employecl 
in their personal names, as in India. The title 
‘Supreme Ruler’ is doubtles.s considered too ex- 
alted to be dragged down to sucli common use, 
though Occasionally ‘ heaven ’ (‘heavenly ’ or ‘ celes- 
tial ’) does occur in some combination serving as 
a name~-c.^;r., ‘ Heaven’s Increase,’ ‘ Heavenly In- 
telligence,’ ‘Heavenly Illumination.’ Possibly 
the same feeling in a lesser degree militates 
against the employment of the names of the demi- 
gods and canonized heroes, but it mu.st be remem- 
bered that it is not a Chinese custom to name 
children after others ; in fact, the contrary is the 
ease. 

Some religious influence is noticeable, as, in 
the name ‘ llapjiy Birth,’ derived from Biiddiii.sm. 
'racism is res[)onsiblo for another, if not more, viz. 

‘ The Second God of Literature.’ 

6, The meanings of names. — Unlike European 
names, the significance of which is hidden irom 
the mass of those who use them, and which require 
the labours of antiquarians and philologists to 
elucidate their origin and meaning, the Chinese 
names, wlietlier they are those of individuals, 
places, cities, or villages, carry patent on their 
surface their import, and thus often show the 
reason for their selection. 

7, Names of rdationship.— The Chinese lan- 
guage is very rich in its nomenclature of relatives, 
and notes the diflerences between elder and younger 

1 This 18 now being altered in China. 


paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, elder and 
younger brothers and sisters, and cousins, giving 
distinctive names to them which show the exact 
relationships. 

8. Shop-names. — It is the general custom to 
employ a combination of two or three Chinese 
characters for the name of a business, a Arm, or a 

j shop, the owners’ or jiartners’ names not appearing, 
except in the partnership book, and then very prob- 
ably under the t'ong name. Auspicious designa- 
tions are selected for this purpose, such as 
‘ Expansive Prolit,’ ‘The Three Unions,’ etc. 

9. Names of vessels. — Auspicious characters 
are also selected for the names of vessels. The 
large sea-going junks of former days, which went 
to the Straits and Eastern Archipelago and 
voyaged up and down the China Sea, bore names 
often composed of three characters in which the 
word ‘gold ’ generally appeared. 

10. Names of the gods.— The being who appears 
to be a conception of God in ancient China, aiul 
who was worshipped by the emperor, is known by 
the name of the Supreme Ruler. The Buddhas of 
Buddhism bear the names or titles known in India, 
translated or transliterated into Chinese. The 
gods and deini-god.s of the Taoists, wlicn not bor- 
rowed from Buddhism, are mostly deified human 
beings, and are generally known by some name or 
title which shows forth their power 01 the work 
w'hicli they perform in the hierarchy of celestial 

j lieings. 

11. Village-names.— The family-names are often 
! used, showing, in many cases, that the village has 

been founded by one of that family. There are 
not a few’ cases in w hich all the inhabitants belong 
to the same family or clan, while in other cases 
not one of the name remains. Two family-names 
are sometimes joined together in the village-name. 
As far as the writer’s experience goes, these 
village-names in the south of China are permanent, 
j but in the north they api)ear liable to change.^ A 
temple will give a village a name, singly or in 
comnination with a family-name or some incident 
connected with, or characteristic of, the viilagf* 
itself, its surroundings, or its inhabitants, an}’ 
peculiarities being seized upon for the purpose, a.s. 
‘Red Temple Village.’ The wndter in a journey 
passed two villages, the one ‘Mud Village’ (pos 
sibly deriving its name from the fact that sun- 
<lried mud was largely used for building) and the 
other ‘ Brick Village ’ (where probably pro])ci 
bricks were used). 

12. City-names. — There are three classes ol 
cities in Cliina, and the names given to them show 
of what district (or county), prefecture, or province 
the city is the capital. Besides these politico-geo- 
graphical names the city may also have another 
name in common use, and very likely others as 
well, derived from some legend or historical event 
in its past; e.g., ‘The Expansive Western Pro- 
vincial City ’ is also known as * The City of Cassia 
Groves.’ 

13. Names of flowers. — In names of flow ers the 
Chinese ap]>ear to have been influenced in much 
the same w’ay as the West, except that names 
derived from foreign languages arc not so common.* 
The influence of religious ideas appears to a small 
extent. One species of chrysanthemum is named 
‘Buddha’s Seat’ ; a species of the citron is called 
‘Buddha’s Hand’; the narcissus is ‘The Water 
Genie’; the word ‘heaven’ (‘ heavenly ’ or ‘celes- 
tial ’) occurs in several. 

14. Names of periods of time.— Each year during 
a period of sixty years has a name. I'w’o sets of 

1 See A. H. Siuilh, Village Life in China, Edlnlmrgh and 
London, 1899, oh. lii. 

* For the names to the divisions and families of the 

^egfetable kingdom see J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese*, p. 118. 
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characters, one ten in numl^er and the otlier 
twelve, each contribute one character in certain 
lotations to form th^^se names. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no serial naming or numbering of these 
sexagenary cycles as they revolve through the 
age K Tliese combinations also serve as names of 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, and months, signs 
of the zodiac, points of the compass, etc. The 
lour cardinal points of the compass — in fact, the 
eight principal points- have common names having 
the same meaning as in the West. Names are 
also given to terms of fifteen days each throughout 
the course of the year, appropriate to the season, 
such as ‘Little Heat,’ ‘Ham Water,’ etc. 

IJ5. Names of stars, — There were two principal 
periods of star-naming among the Cliiiiese — that of 
primitive China (230b n.C.) and that of the Cliow 
dynasty (1120 B.C.-A.D. 220). The first naming 
was agricultural and domestic in character and 
then feudal.’ The grouping of the constellations 
and the names of them and of the stars ditler from 
those in use in the West. One of the best known 
to the common people is that of the ‘Northern 
Measure or Peck,’ the residmice of the fates, which 
is Charles’s Wain. The Milky Way is the ‘Silver 
Stream ’ of heaven. 

16. Technical and scientific terminology.— The 

terminology of technical and scientific subjects 
has been largely added to by the study of European 
science, art, and education. Many of those names 
have been adopted from Japan, the precursor of 
China in recent times in modern knowledge. The 
Chinese characters are largely used in Jafiaii, so 
that the Chinese have founu the new names which 
they require in many cases ready for tlieir use. 
This enriching of the language oegan, however, 
before this by the instruction of the people in China 
itself in modern knowledge, and is still going on. 
Where new names to represimt hitherto unknown 
(to the Cliinese) matters, things, or processes were 
reijuired, a translation vas made, the new name 
being descriptive of tlie object to be named, or the 
sounds of the name in the European languages 
w'ere transferred to the Chinese lanpiage 

The first Nostorian missionaries in (Jiina wisely 
adopted many Buddhist terms or names, and their 
Homan Catholii; and Protestant successors followed 
tlieir lead. The names tlius taken over into Christ- 
ianity have proved of much use in the religious in- 
struction of the Chinese. 2 

17. A good name.— The term ‘ a good name ’ is 
largely used in China and connotes the same idea 
as m l^hirope. The (Jhinese would agree with lago 
in its being ‘ the immediate jewel of their souls.’ 
As an instance of its use the following saying may 
be quoted, ‘ He who does good hands down a fair 
name for a hundred generations.’* 

I.iTEUATCRK — Oil Chinese Burnames, H. A Giles, Uistonc 
China, and other SkfUhcs, London, 1882, p. 353ff. On (-hinese 
names, The Chinf^ne Hepository.Oanion, 1881-60, i. 4t>4, iv. 1.68, 
474, ix. 8!)(), xii. 600 ; S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kxjwditm, 
new ed , New York, 188.8, pa$fnin\ J. Dyer Ball, Things 
Chinese^, London, 1008, passim. The Chinese at Hornc'^, do. Ii>r2, 
p. 7.6 f. For riamen atnonjr the ancient Chinese, J Legr^, The 
Li Ki (SUE xxvii. fl885], xxviii. (1886]), pnssi/n; A. Forke, 
Lvn lleng, London, 1907-12, pt. 1 . pp. 618, 468. 

J. Hyer Ball. 

NAMES (Christian). — Names applied to Christ- 
ians by themselves or by others (nicknames) have 
been already noticed (cf. vol. iii. pp. 573-576). 
The present article is intended to sketch any 
special features in the personal names assumed by 
Christian individuals during the history of the 
Church. Such features are on the whole curious 
rather than numerous or even significant. 

I. Christian indifference to names. — At the out- 

1 See art. in China Review, xvl (1887-88] 267 H. 

2 See J. Edkina, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1880, ch. xxii. 

^ J. IL Stewart Lockhart, A Manual ojr Chinese Quotations, 
Honffkong, 189S, p. .897. 
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set Christians «aw no rea.son to differ from the 
other members of their world in nomenclature 
any more than in dress or in language. 

‘ Christ uins are not differentiated from the reel of niankinti 
either in locahL' or in lanjfnage or in customs. . . . The.v chvell 
in cities of Greeks and of non-Greeks as their respei'tive lot is 
cast, following the native customs in dress and food and the 
rest of life ’ (JSp. ad Dioijnetum, 6). 

And what was true of the 2nd cent, lias been true, 
in the main, of the succeeding centuries. Christ- 
ians have generally taken current nameH. In iu» 
age of tlie Church could the mere naiiu* be taken 
invariably as a clue to the religion of itsbeari'i. 
During the epoch of persecution this was intellig- 
ible, for any association of a per.sonal name with 
the new faitli would have instantly exposed the 
bearer of it to arrc.st. Christiana were content n^ 
a rule with the generic name of ‘Christian.’ ’I’liat 
wa.s the badge of tlieir fellowshij) and the led 
ensign of their confession before trihunals. But. 
even when the 4th cent, saw the end of jicrsecii 
tion by the Homan empire, Christians contimn'd 
u.sually to call themselves, as their pagan fellon 
citizens did,’ after colours (Albanus, Afer, Camli 
dus, Hufus, etc.), jewels (Margarita, Smaiagdiis, 
etc.), numhers (Tertiiis, C^iiartus, Septimus, etc.), 
rivers (<?. (7., Eu(>hrates, Niliis, Orontius, Hodane), 
and month, s (Aprilis, Dins, Januarius, Jtinia, 
Octobria, etc.), fiom agriculture (c. <7., Fructuosiis. 
Silvia, Tiiia, Viiidemialis), or from geography 
(Afra, Anatolius, Libya, Thalassius, Tihurtius, 
etc.), from a wish for good luck (<?.</. , Kiityches, 
Faustus, Felix, SccundiiB), and so forth. Names 
like Steicorius and Stercoria and the numerouj- 
animal names (e.f/,, Aper, Asinia, Columhanus, 
Leopardus, Lupus, Turtura, UIfilaB= Wullila) arc 
attiibuted by Martigny to the strong sense ol 
humility which pervaded some early Christians ; 
but the literal significance of such names was not 
felt in every case, and not all of them (c.ff., Aquila, 
Leo, and Ursula) connote humility.” Some names 
were naturally more attractive to Chrislian.s than 
others, but there was no serious idtea of calling any 
of them common or unclean, and very little con- 
scious emphasis on their etymology. 

I’erhaps the most striking proof of theindifiei- 
eiice felt by Christians to names is the freedom 
with which they continued not only to bear hut to 
confer names associated with the very mythology 
and idolatry against which they were ai rayed. 
Sometimes these names are current modifications 
of an idol’s or a pagan deity’s name (like Heni- 
cleides, Jovianus, rhmlie, Olyrnpius, or Posidonius), 
but in some cases the actual name is borne. 
Origen’s life furnishes a significant proof that in 
the last quarter of tlio 2nd cent, there were 
Christian jiarents who evidently entertained no 
scruple about giving their children names which 
recalled pagan deities. Leonides called his boy 
Origen (‘born of Horns’), and Leonides was fai 
from being a worldly (ohristian. Ares, Bacchus, 
Ceres, Hermes, Mei curia, and Nerens apjieai 
among the names of Eastern martyrs, Eros is an 
episcopal name, 8t. Ambrose of Milan had a 
brother called Satyrus, three bishops in Chryso- 
stom’s age were named Ammon (i.e. after Jupitoi 
Ammon, not after the OT Ammon), a Homan 
martyr is called Lucina, and an Alexandrian 
martyr bore the name of Aphrodisius. The in 
stances of this practice are so numerous and cover 
.so many centuries — they occur down to the 6th 
cent. — that we are justiiied in regarding it for the 

1 Thun in the 4th cent, we find a certain Christopher (Xpijorro 
^pot), who had a Christian son, and yet the boy is called 
Paphnutius (fJeidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung , i. (1906] fi) 
Probably the father was a Christian, but he did not choose 
a distinctively Christian name (or his child, although the name 
may have been xiven in honour of the great Egyptian ascetic. 

2 Urabanus, the great monastic scholar of the 9th cent., was 
called after the raven (hraban). 
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most part as normal. The paradox is apparent to 
modern students, but it dtxjs not seem to have 
been visible to eon temporaries as a rule. Thus, 
Apollonius, who was martyiod in the reijLjn of 
CoiiimoduH, is invited by the prefect to ‘sacrihee 
to Apollo, and to the other gods, and to the 
Emperor’s image,’ the jn'obability being, as E. C, 
Conyboaro [Mimnmcnts of Early Christianittf^y 
London, 1896, p. 38) points out, that tlio scene 
was actually iv Tip ' AiroWttJvlip, since Apollo is the 
hrst and only god mentioned by name. Here, 
then, we have a Christian martyred for declining 
to sacrilice in honour of the very god whose name 
underlay his own ! But the incongiuity was not 
felt, or, if it was felt, it Avas not remedied. When 
we discover that late in the 3rd cent, a Christian 
presbyter i.s called Aiiollon [New Classical 

rVay merits, and other Greek and ImIiu Papyri, 
ed. B. F. Crenfell and A. S. Hunt, London, 1897, 
no. 73]), and another Bsenosiris, we do not require 
to set this down as a peculiarity of Egyptian 
(’hristianity ; it was not conhned to Egypt, ami it 
surviviid as it had iireceded that particular period. 

2. Rise of a distinctive nomenclature. — But 
there are occasional indications of a break away 
liom this habit of beanng names associated with 
mythological culture and the pagan cultus, and 
these indnuitions are all the more inteiesting be- 
cause they mark the hist of the two paths along 
which the eaily Chii.stian.s struck out a more dis- 
tinctive nomenclatuie of their own, viz. {(() by 
Jidopting o r names, and (6) by ajijuojiriating the 
iiame.s of apostolic saints. 

[a) From the scanty amount of extant evidence 
it w'oul^l apjiear that some of the early Christians 
did feel uneasy under semi-idolatrous ^ name.s, and 
that they occasionally souglit refuge from tlieir 
emharrassineiit by exchanging them for OT de- 
signations. An early instance of t his practice is 
mentioned by ICusehius {de Mart. Palwst. xi. 8), 
in his account of tlie five Egyptian Christians who 
W'ere arrested att Cai.sarea in a.d. 310 and eventu- 
ally put to death. 

W'Jien the jud^a* asked spokc-sman what tua name was, 

‘ he lieard the name of a prophet instead of his proper name. 
And so with them all The\ had altered their names, t-o re- 
jilace the names j^iven to them bv their parents, for the puniose 
of avoiding’ idolatrous associations. You would hear tiiem 
calling themselves Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Samuel, or Daniel ’ 
III thi.s way, Eusebius adds approvingly, they 
showed that they w'crc true Jew's of the kind 
praised by St. Paul (Ro ‘i--’), God’s genuine Israel ; 
their names as well as their deeds proved it. But 
it is jilaiii, even from the tone of Eusebius, that 
this was not a line followed by the majority of 
Christians. The 6t h cent. Frocopiu.s of Gaza, it is 
i^rae, commenting on Is 44* ** [PG Ixxxvii. 2401), 
leports that during the herce persciuitions many 
Christians of pagan birth took JeAvish names from 
the OT, like Jacob, Israel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
Daniel, and with these sacred badges gladly went 
to martyrdom i^v dvopdruiv iirl rd paprupia 

irpodvpw^ iavToih iiredldocrav). Yet these are local 
and sporadic expressions of pious austerity. The 
re ‘oruH of tlie martyrdoms amply corroborate the 
impression that even the majority of the martyrs, 
who were the fighting lino of the Church, died as 
they had lived under names Avhich Avere often 
redolent of pagan as.sociations.“ 

Furthermore, the adojilion of OT names as more 

1 AthanuBius (c a.d. 332) notices that one of his five Meletian 
antagonists at court was culled Gelmus (i.e. yt\olot, ' ridiculous ’) 
Hierukanimon ; ‘ qui noniinis sui pudens Eulogium ae appel- 
laiuiuni curavlt’ (Fest Epp. iv. 6). 

2 Sometimes a martyr would refuse to give his or her name 
{e.g., Sanctiis at Lyons [Eus HE v. 1. 20], who Avould only 
repeat, ‘ I am a Christian ’), either from an ecstatic indifference 
to the secular personality or to avoid identiflcation (as in the 
case of Sabina [Acta Ptonu, ix ], who, on the suggestion of 
Pionius, called herself Thoodota, ‘ne in manus dominae impiae 
posset incldere ’)< 


congenial to out-and-out Christians went forAvard 
more rapidly in some circles of the East tlian in 
the West. Possibly it is thie to aciddent that 
most of the extant data point to Egypt, but the 
general dillcrcncc of nomenclature heiAveen the 
Eastern (especially the Palc.stinian) and^ the 
Western Churches may he seen, e.g., in the early 
lists of hishojis. The Jerusalem lists record a 
large jiropoition of OT or JeAVish name.s : ^ 'Pohiius, 
Benjamin, Moses, Ephraim, Joseph, Levi, Elias, 
Ilcrmon, Isaac, and Amos are more chaiael eristic 
than Seneca or Naicissus. 'I’he Koinan li.sts, on 
the other hand, do not contain any OT names. 
Even the names of the bishops of Antio(;li and 
Alexandria shoAv no distinct Bildicizing tendency ; 
the mere fact that the Antioch list contains names 
like Heion, Eros, Serapion, and Asclepiadcs jnoves 
that the archaic tendency of the Jeiiisalem nomen- 
clature w'as not distinctively Eastern, all hough it 
may he felt to some extent in the adjoining Church 
of Syria. Recourse to OT names may be said, 
thendore, to have been Eastern rather than 
Western, and it Avas not by any means predomi- 
nant even in the Eastern (Jiurcli. 

(h) The choice of ajiostolic saints* names began 
earlier, and began not as a jirotest but sjioritanc- 
ou.sly. Ilero-wor.shij) rathei than a. reaction cgaiiist 
paganism was its spring. By the beginning of tlie 
3r<l cent., in some ciicles (Egyptian ‘J at any late, 
Christians Aveic fond of making their children 
namesakes of Paul or Peter. This is jilain from 
tin* lemaiks of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, as 
quoted by ICusohiiis [HE vii. 2f). 14). 

lie ifi attempting to prove that the John of Rev 22^ need 
not be the apostle John, and he observes that in bin opinion 
many during the apostolic age took the siiiue name as the 
apostle John out of admirulton for him, ‘just as I’aul and Peter 
are frequently given as immes to the ohildreiiyf believers ’ (diom-pp 
Kai 6 IlaOAos ttoAv? icat 617 (tai 6 Il^rpo? te rots twv trtcTTuje traco'if' 

oi'Optt^fTat) 

But thi.s inference is jaircly conjectural ; then* i.s 
no siipjiort for the opinion that peojile at that 
early period called themselves after John or any 
other apostle, 'riie name Avas not uncommon, and 
its innltijilication Avas not due to hero-worship. 
On the otlier hand, the fact from Avlncli piqnysiuK 
draws thi.s inference is iiulisjuitahle ; liis incbiental 
allusion to c<>nleni})orary usage proves that the 
prestige of the aiiostles had already begun to 
induce some (.Jiristian parents to call their boys 
lifter Paul and Peter. Paul is more common than 
Peter, and the names of other ajiostles occur only 
seldom. But it always remains doubtful Avliether 
the occurrence of a name like Paul means that it 
had been chosen out of sjiecial regard for t he 
apostle. 

It is more dillicult to determine how soon and 
how far Christians a.s8iimed the names t)f men and 
w'oinen who had lived outside or after the apostolic 
circle. Wc can readily understand that the hero- 
Avorship of a pious con tern jiorary Avliich led to the 
adoption of lii.s name Avoiild he natural, whether 
the iiew' name rejilaced the old or was merely added 
to it. But the evidence, such as it is, needs (o lie 
sifted. 

E.g., Jerome explains Cyprian’s middle name (Thasciua 
CiBCiluis Cypnanua) by guggeating that it waa adopted from 
the presbyter who had been the means of his conversion (de 
Vir. Illmtr. 67 : ‘ Cypnanus . . . suadento presbytero (Xecilio, 
a quo et cognomentum sortitus est, Christianus fartus'). In- 
herently there is nothing improbable In this. It was legal, at 
any rale. The likelihood is, however, that it is one of Jerome’s 
biographical errors , 2 for the presbyter’s name, accniding to 

1 Abraham came into vogue throughout the Eastern Church 
by the 4th centurj. Abel seems CJhnstian in the 5th cent, 
lettei preserved in Oxyrhynchxis Papyri, x. [1914] 300 ; he waa 
a valet But many of these OT names were due to Jewish 
influence ; converts from Judaism already bore them. 

2 Another mistake of the same kind occurs in 6, where he 
derives ‘Saul ’ (Ac 13*^) from the proconsul Sergius Paulu8(*ab 
eo, quod eum Christi jidei subegerat, sortitus est nomen ’). But 
‘Paul ’ was an alternative birth-name for Saul, not a Christian 
name 
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Pontius (Vita Cppriani, 4), was Caacilianns, not Caacilius. 
Still, Jerome would not have made this suj^jfestion, 11 the 
practice had not been credible in his own day. 

We may assume, theicfore, that by the 4th 
cent Christians sometimes adopted the name of a 
spiritual hero who had helped them, A century 
eaili^r we have tlie partial paralhd of Kiiseluus 
in Caesarea calling himself “ Eiischius Pamphili ’ 
out of admiration for Pamphilus his friend.^ Hut 
all doubt is removed by the contenipmary evidence 
of Chrysostom [m Gen. horn. xxi. [PCr liii. 179]). 
In commenting on Gii 4'^’, he contrasts the hap- 
hazard way ^ in wliicli paients name their children 
nowadays {KaddTcp ol vvv dirXu)^ Kal ws ^rvx^ rds 
irpocnjyopla^i Trotouvrat) ^\ltll the jiious care oi the 
ancients, who mnde the child’s name an incentive 
to moral excclhmce. 

No\vada\s they say, ‘ let the child be called by the name of 
hiH grandiather or great-jfrandfather ; not so the men of old, 
who took the greatebt pains to give their children siifdi luinies 
as not only incited the bearers to moral excellence but pr()ve<l 
instructive (&i&aaitakia (f)iAocro4ua^ aTrdcrij?) lu all wa^s to every- 
one else and to all succeeding generations.’ 
lie exhorts (yiiristian parents to mime their child- 
ren not aller liononred and distingiiislied ances- 
tors, but after saintly Christians conspicuous for 
goodness (rwi/ dylojif di>8pu)if twp dperrj dcaXafixl/dvTuyp), 
although neitlier parents nor children must rely on 
the meic name; tiie name without tlie correspon- 
ding character is of no avail (oi;5^ ydp dvLvyaL tl 
Trpocrrjyopia dpcriji oiVa). The saintly men 

wliose names are recommended may have included 
OT no less tlian NT ligures ; they certainly did 
not exclude pious contemporaries, tor some of the 
Antioidiene Christians called tlieir hoy^ after 
Meletius the bishop (Cdirysostom, in P(t 1. ^15), 
feeling that, even to liave Ins honoured and holy 
name within their homes was a blessing and a 
.source of strengUi.^ 

Here tlie 4tb cent, is echoed in the 17tli. This 
word of Chrysostom is precisely the argument 
and apjieal of an English Puritan like William 
Jenkyn 

He bade his congregation remember how good it was ‘to 
impose hiicii names as expresse our baptismal ]>romi8e. A good 
name 18 as a thread t>ed about the Unger, to make uh mindful 
of the errand we came into the woild to do for our Master’ 
(Exposition oj Jude, London, ICfiii, p. 7), 

Only, as we .shall see, the Puritan’s models were 
strictly Scriptural ; he would have indignantly 
repelled the desire to call Christian cliildrcn after 
any saint later than the NT at any rate, and lie 
would have denounced the supeistitious belief, 
which Theoiloret of Cyrrhus in Chrysostom’s age 
expres.sly mentions, that such saintly names put 
their hearers under the a^gis of patron-saints : 

In a eulogy of the martyrs Theodoret declares that ‘ philo- 
sophers and orators are consigned to oblivion, and most people 
nowadajs are ignorant of the names of kings and generals, 
hut all know the names of the martyrs better than those of their 
dear ones (ra? twv (iapTvpo>u irpoxytyopia^ ndAXov {(rafrtv airoMre? 
f) Ttt Twe ovdfxara). In fact they are keen to confer 

martyrs' names on their children, thus Becunng protection and 
guardian care for^ them ’ (de Onxcaruin Affect lonum Cura- 
tionibus, sernio viii.). 

1 As Petrus, in the 11th cent., called himself Damiani, out of 
gratitude to his brother, Damianus. 

2 The Italian Dominican, Campanella (1668-1039), makes the 
same criticism upon his contemporaries. In his City of the Sun 
(tr. in H. Morley’s Ideal Commanwealths, London, 1889, p. 
235) he notes that the inhabitants take a better way: ‘names 
are given to them by Metaphysicians, and that not by chance 
but designedly,' etc. 

3 In the 6th cent. Ariemesius changed his name to Zeno, 
when he married the emperor’s daughter, and reigned as Zeno 
(Eva^rius, HE ii. 15) ; but this alteration of name was not 
religious. On the other hand, the Decian martyr Achatiua 
(T. Iluinart, Acta Pritnomm Martyrum, Ratisbou, 1859, p. 
202) tells the judge : ‘ si proprium noinen meum exploras vocor 
Agathos an^elus ' (var. leett. Agazangelus, Agaihangelus). 
Witiza (Eiiticius), the second founder of motiosticism in the West 
during the Hth cent., took the spiritual name of Benedict, by 
which he is known to fame. Two centuries earlier Gregory of 
Tours had changed his name, at his consecration, from Georgius 
to Gregorius, after his maternal grandfather, the holy bishop of 
Langres. There are numerous instancer' of this practice 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


The eult of the saints devclojied this practice, 
howi'vcr, in the Middle Ages. The pojmlHrity of 
ceitaiii names is explained in many cn.ses by the 
local traditions of particular saints. It was an 
analogous hut less supernatural leeling that led 
Ah'uin, e.pf., in the heginiiiiig of the 91 li cent., to 
call Ills distinguished jmpil lliahanus by the name 
of Maunis, ns it he were a sceond Maurus {i.r. 
t?<]uippcd with the excellences of St. Henodict's 
famous disciple). 

The use of dclinitely Christian iianie.s was helpeil 
by the rise of infant haptisin. Hut it was not 
confined to the naming ot children. Caleeliuuii'ii.s 
might change their names at baptism, or assume a 
‘spirituar name,* and tins was in vogue by the 
heginniiigof the 4th cent , if not earhei Ignatius 
is the earliest Christian who is known to have 
assumed a seeond, ‘ s]>ii itiial ’ nanit* ; he tool;, at 
baptism, tlie title of Theophoius ‘ lieaimg 

God,’ or debfpopos, ‘ lionie by Clod ’) loi religious 
rea.soiis. I’eiliaps this ex]>lains why 'riieodoius 
(Eii.s. 7/A' vi. jiO) took the name ot Giegoiy ; 
Gregorius was not a siiecifically Christian iiiuiie, 
hilt it was e.ijiahle of a (’hristian suggest iveiiess 
{ypTiy6pLos, ‘watchful’). 'I’lic Saniantan ( ’) muityr, 
1‘eter Hatsamus (Kuinart, ]>. r>‘25f,). told Gie magis- 
trate that his jiateirial name was Halsamus, 
‘spiiituali vero nomine, (piod in hnptismo aci < pi, 
Petrus ilicor.’ 'I'liat was in A.D 91 1, and it tallies 
with the data already tabulated (see, fuitlier, 
Ducaiige, GItmnrinm, Niort, 1883-87, .s'.n. ‘ Jiino- 
iiiins ’). 

(i.) Though Chrestus was used, ono name in the NT \\ji« 
iiaLurull.v left alone, the name of Jesus St. I’liul’n friend 'Jinuk, 
Hurtiaaie<l Justus' (Ool 4^) hud received the nume as a Jiw 
(—Joshua) ; but leverenee prevented (jhnstuins from aHsuming 
it For opposite reasons, Ka))phiia does not seem to have beenap 
juoprinled by women—alt hough iiemergesin 17th cent ICnuiaiid 
(Itardskg, Cnnostties oJ J'untan Etnnenclattnv, p 73), and a 
lYeshyteriaii ladv of 81 hearing Uhh stained nameuppeuih tui a 
burial register as late ns 1704. As Judas was sh.ui'd h} si \( i.il 
nposlclic figures, the ill-fame of Judos Iscariot diil not disci f dit 
it among Christians. 

(li.) Sonietiines a name was added posthiujiouHlv John, tlie 
elomient bishop of Constantinople, received the ailniiring title 
of (I/hrysostom (xpuo-JirTOMo?) his death ; and Henry Huso, 
the 14th cent, mystic, was similarly dubbed Amundus But 
Suso had privately chosen this name , he did not allow it to be 
known during his lifetime, although he had changed hia name 
from that of his irreligious father for the luaiden-nanie ol his 
pious mother, which he Latinixed from Huoss to Huso 

3. Formation of new names. — 4’lie ciciitioii of 
numcH went un ; c.fj., from [a) fe.slival.s ol tho 
(.’Imrch, like EpiiihaniuH (?) or Kpijiluuiia, Ptis- 
chalis, ]*asca.su8,** and Sahhatiuw, and from (/>) 
qualities of mind or of the moral life. The latter 
class arc naturally niimcrouH, hut Uicy aie not 
always distinctively ClirisUan. Names like 
Tl^lenialis, Atlianasiiis and Athanasia, Ana.sla.sius 
and Anastasia, Encharistus, Evangel ms, Martyriiis, 
Patropliilius, Praulius,^ I^istus, I'lesdoke (mar- 
tyred, A.D. 306), Kcfrigcnu.s and Kefrigciia, 
Sanctus, and Sozomen tell their own tale. Hut 
other names of this clas.-, are not ex'clusively 
Christian, 'rims IlieroiiymuH wa.s jire-Christiaii, 
while even Irene {elpi^uv) wa.s a pagan narrie, ami 
continued to be used by jiagans after Christians 
had adopted it (cf. Oxi/rhynchns Papyri, 1 . [1898] 
114-11 6). ■* We are on safer grouml with names 
derived from divine names ; Adeodatus and Adeo- 

f This survives in the new name assumed by the pope on 
taking office. Adrian vi., the reforming pope, stood out aguinst 
this, when he was elected in 1622. ‘Conirary to the eu«tom 
observed for five hundred years, be adhered to his buplisniai 
name. He was determined, even as Pope, to be tlic same man 
as before’ (L. Pastor, liist. qf the Popes, Eng. tr., London, 
1891-1912, lx. 48). 

2 Just as in England children born at Ikuiter were sometimes 
called Pash. 

2 Theodoret (HE v. 88) notes, in connexion with Bishop 
Praiilius of Jerusalem in the 6th cent., how admirably bis dis- 
position and liearing suited his name (irpafiAioc, ‘ meek -spirited ’). 

4 Iren»u« also is a pagan formation (cf., e.g., Eayum Tinvng 
and their Papyri, ed. Grenfell and others, I.«naon, 1900, p. 43|. 
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data, Christopher/ an(i Cyriacus are rooted in the 
Christian soil. Yet caution is needed even here. 
No doubt names like Dorothea, Tlieodoretiis, 
Theodosia and d'lieodosius, Tlieodoulos, Theo* 
gnobtos, Theoktistaand Theoktistus, Theopeniptus, 
»ind Tlieopliv laet were favourites - in the Chun;h ; 
but it must be remembered that similar names, like 
I )()rotlieuH, I’lieocritus, Tlieodektcs, Theodorus, 
d’iieodotus, Theognis, Tlieophanes, and Tlieopliilus, 
were current in non-Christian circles before they 
were taken over by the Church, and that, while a 
name like Theopiatus (a Kmnan martyr) seems a 
(Miristian formation, this was not the ease with 
Theotcknus ® and need not be the case u ith some 
other names of the same class. Occasionally a 
name would be coined, in the OT fashkm. 'I'hus, 
in the (e.'iily) oth cent, panegyric on St. Phocas 
(cf. Analavta Bollanduina, xxx. [19111 252 f.), his 
Christian parents give him the name of Phocas 
(d^wxds), because he is a ‘light’ to their home: 

Tjfjuv d\'r}0Lv6vy 6 TrpoiTljroKO^ i)fi.u}P cloy.^ 

Such a source for muucs is natural and spontane- 
ous, apart from any question of Scriptural jne- 
cedent. 

Hut, apart Irom the question of origin, the early 
(diristians a<lopted or adapted a number of names 
as jtarticularly appropriate to their faith—e.r/., 
names derived from dydirr} (Agape, Agapetus, 
Agapius) and a7no (especially among the later 
Cauls), from ^Xiris (Fdjus, Hlpidius, Klpisura) and 
ft/ffs (Spes, SiHisina), and from joy (Exillaratus, 
llilara, Hilaris, Hilarius). Whethei the metal is 
(.'hristian or not, the Christian stamp is obviously 
on names like Eleutherus, Macarius,® Vigilantius, 
Vitalis," Vitalissimus. Vivent-ius, Vivianu'', Zoe, 
and Zotikos. 

4. Some typical groups of early Christian names. 

-Tho datii (uitUned in the previous paragraplis 
may be tested and illustrated by reference one 
or two lists of bishops and martyis in the early 
Church. Their contents are often sigiiilicant. 

(1) At the N., African synod of 256 the names 

( he 87 bishops who attended are mainly Latin, but 
only two are Sciiptural (Peter and l^aul) ; the rest 
are ordinary pagan titles. 

(2) Seventy years later, at the Council of Nicioa, 
fiv (‘-sixths of the names (theie are 237 in all) are 
such as we meet in contemporary non-Christiaii 
life ; of the remainder, we liave 18 pious names 
lik(‘- Eusebius (5), llosius, Theodorus, Theodotus, 
and 'riieophiluM, and the 19 Scriptural names 
include Moses, Paul (6), Peter (4), Mark (3), John, 
James, and Stephen, with one Polycarp. 

(3) For Egypt in particular there is ample 
evidence in tlie writings of Athanasius, which 
tallies with these data. 'I’o take only a single 
item, almost at random : in A. I). 347 he (/'V.s*f. Bpp. 
xix. 10) note.s the appointment of new bishops 
(‘ailed Psenosiris, Arion, Triadelphus (‘instead of 
Serapainmon ’), Tlieodorus (* instead of Aiiubion’), 
and Orion (‘instead of Potammon); two OT 

1 I’hileas, bishop of Thniuis, speaks at the bc}>rinnini; of the 
4th cent about some martyrs at Alexandria as bein^r XP*®"™- 
<f)6poi (Elis. // E viii. 10. 3). Hut Uutlnus shrinks from the term, 
and translates it by tho colourless heati, just ns ho renders 
Eusebius’s description of Phileas (tfuKoBeov) by beat} 111 viii 10. 
11 . The 10th cent, pope Christopher had to be deposed ! 

3 Gregory of Nyssa’s wife was called Theoaebeia, and she lived 
up to her name. 

The name belonjfs to n bitter persecutor of the Chunb, a.d. 
303 (Uuinart, p :i74). As Eusebius remarks {HE ix. 2. 2), his 
conduct belied his name 

* The Armenian version omits this derivation of the name. 
Similar formations are huccllus and Pliotinus, 

6 Eusebius (// E vi, 41. 17) mentiouH a I.ibyan martyr who was 
truly named ‘Makar.’ Similarly Theodoret (//^? i. 3). 

« Vitalis in England seems (Bardsley, p 182 f.) to have been 
originally a pre-Iteformation name ^iven to children christened 
before birth, ‘in oases where it was feared, from the conilition 
of the mother, they miffht not be delivered alive * lake the 
cognate Creature, it was common to men and women, owing to 
tiip ciroumatanccs in which it had been conferred 


namet* occur among tbc episcopal lists (Isaac and 
Jacob) ; at Arsenoitis Andreas succoeds Silvanus ; 
and at Clysma Tithonas is .^rouped with Paulus. 
The srnuli size of this group makes the variety of 
the names (mythological, local, and Scriptural) 
particularly significant. • 

(4) A century latoi, wc discover that the (earl} ) 
5th cent, rnartyrology of the Itoman Church w'hieh 
A. Urbain has edited (7T/, new ser., vi. [1901], pt. 
iii. ) contains about 800 names. The large majorit> 
are ordinary Greek and Roman names, even incliid 
ing Acliilles, Herme.s (2), N(iptunalis, Orion, 
Romulus, and Toga. Moses is the only OT name, 
unless Abacuc (Abacum) is included. There are a 
few formations like Audax, Calumniosus, Cliristes, 
Dynaniius, Eunucliius, and Polemiu.s. Paul (5), 
Peter (5), John (2), Philip, Marcus (2), and Timo- 
theus (2) represent the Scriptural element — whicli 
once more is scanty. The most poiiular male 
name on the whole is l'\dix (18). The women’s 
names include Agnes (2), Beatrix, Candida, Julia 
(6), Maria, Martha, Prmpedigna, Sophia (2), Sotere 
(3), Victoria (4), and Zoe. 

(5) Later still, among the saints of Thrace and 
Moesia (not latei than the 7th cent. ; cf. H 
I)(‘lehay(i, in Atinlccta BoJlandiana, xxxi. [1912J 
l()3f. ), we come upon a deacon called Ammon, 
while the virgins avIio are his fcllov -martyr.s at 
lleiaclca are Lauren tia, Celsina, Theocha, I’hco- 
ktiste, Dorothea, Eutucliiane, Theda, Aristainete, 
Philailelphe, Mary, Jleronike, ICuthumia, Lamp- 
rotate, Euphemia, ‘I'lieodora, Theodote, Teteia, 
A(pnlina, Theodoule, Haplodora, Lampadia, 
Ibocopia, Paula, Junilla, Ampliane, Jk^rsisa, 
Polynike, Maura, Gregoria, Kyria, Hassa, Calliiiike. 
Barbara, Kyriake, Agatbonike, dusta, Irene, 
Matrona, Timothea, 'ratiane, and Anna. The 3H 
martyrs at IMiilippopolis are called Orion, Aiuito- 
liiius, Molias, Eudaimori, Silvanus, Sabinus, 
Eus(,athius, Straton, Hosbas, Tiinothcus, Palmatus, 
Mestiis, Nikon, Diphilus, Donmtius, Maximus, 
Neopbytus, Biktor, Rhenus, Saturninus, Epaphro 
ditus, Kerkas, Gaius, Zotikos, Kronion, Anthus, 
Oros, Zoelus, Tyrarinus, Agathos, Panstlienes, 
Acliilleus, Pantberius, (Ihrysantlios, Atbenodorus, 
Pantoleon, ’riieosebes, and Genetlilios. J’he Scrip- 
tural (apohtolic) element is noticeably small 111 
these names of Christians outside the inner <drcle 
of the empire ; there is a distinct proportion of 
‘spiritual ’ names, or at any rate of names with a 
pious application. On the other hand, iiiythologi- 
eal names like Ammon and Orion are still used 
freely.^ 

S. dblation of nam(?s. —Before paBsingon, we may notice tbc 
emplovment of luimes in the liturgy of the early Church. Lists 
of iiameB were road aloud for a definite purpoHe*; this broadened 
as the doctrine and cultus of the Chun'h developed, hut 
oripiimlly it was quite simple. The names of those who gave 
donations in money or otherwise (communion olements, endow- 
ing or building a church) were recited in public worshiji, that 
tlie faithful might requite them by praying for them Thin 
practice occasionally led to fulsome praise, when the amount of 
each person’s subscription was readout after his or her name, 
as Jerome pungenllv object8(m Jcr. ii. in Ezek. vi. 118®-*]), 
>et in itself the custom was naive and pious. The names were 
written on two-leaved tablets or dipt 3 '^ch 8 (Siirrvxd)’ But these 
diptvehs or registers soon embraced other names. They were 
used to bid the Church commemorate not only these benefactors 
after death but all the faithful dead, especially the martyrs and 
confessors. This became a regular part of the eucharistic 
worship, the names being at first recited usually by a deacon, 
after w hich {ohlatw) the pro vers (post nomina) were offered by 
a priest The later liturgical variations are numerous and 
complicated (cf. DC A i. 660-568, ii. 1197, 1376-1877), but itseeniH 
plain that from the 3rd cent, onwards the names were recited in 
the eucharistic liturgy at the altar, and they came to include 


1 It was against this tendency that the 19th canon of the 
Arabian pseudo-Nicene canons was directed (‘ Fideles nomina 
gentihuni filiis stiis non imponant ; sed potius omnis natio 
Chnstianoruni sms nominibus utatur, ut gentiles suis utuiitur, 
imponantqiic nomina Christianorum secundum scripturam in 
baptlsmo ’). But this attempt to discourage native names as 
secular never succ^feded ; it was revived later, however, in the 
Puritan movement. 
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not only local but catholic saints. A similar extension took 
V)lace in the diptychs of the living, which soon embraced not 
only donors but teachers, spiritual and imperial authorities, 
holders of clerical offlce aiW civil magistrates, and eventually 
the entire body of the faithful belonging to any church. In the 
Roman liturgy of the Mass i the comine ridatio pro vivis precedes, 
the commendaUo pro df^unctiit follows, the consecration. 
What* nderlies this offering of names is the sense of unit> , the 
living and the departed alike being recognized as member.s of 
the one Church. But the practice naturally gave an oppor- 
tunity for recognizing the orthodoxy or holeiodoxy of the 
living or even of the dead. It was a convenient means of 
enforcing Church discipline. To have one’s name on such a 
register was to be accredited a full and true member of the 
Cliuich; to be omitted was a stigma and punishment, and 
attempts might even be made after a man’s death (cf the case 
of Chr> sostom) to remove his name from the list os a posthumous 
censure on his life or opinions. 

The practice thus passed into the rubric of prayers and 
masses for the dead, but it was steadily enforced on the special 
grounds of gratitude and unity, particularly the former. This 
IS explicitly decreed in tlie 10th canon of the I’ortuguese 
Council at Merida, a.d C60(‘ Eorum noniinaaipiibuseaseivlesias 
constat esse coiistructas, vel qui alhiuul Ins sanctis ecc’lesns 
videntur aut visi sunt contiilissc, si viventes in cov|>ore sunt, 
ante altare recitentur tempore missae, quod si ah hac tleces- 
serunt aut discessermt luce, noinina eorum cum defuiictis 
fidelibuH recitentur suo in ordtiie ’). The former recitation of 
names survives m the Bidding prayers of the English Univer- 
sities, which gratefully commemorate the benefactions of the 
post, naniing the donors singly, tmt praying only for the living 
(ecclesiastical, temporal, and academic authorities), 

6. Mediaeval practice.— On the whole, the same 
cjeiieral features re.appear in tlie Christian nomen- 
clature of the Northern natioiiB under the Church, 
from the 6th cent, onwards. The significance of 
uanieH leads to the practice of onomantia; local 
and national names are usually retained ; terms 
connected with pagan worship are either drojiped 
or more frequentlv carried over with slight changes 
in the wording;^ and the new Christian names 
already eonseerated by the Greek and Koman ! 
(MmrehpM make their way along the channels of 
t he saints’ calendars and traditions. Saints’ names 
were general)}^ tho favourites. It is not unlikely 
that a certain imtudus to the use of Biblical names 
was given throughout the West, from the 7th cent, i 
onwards, by the Spanish hishoj) of Seville, Isidore, 
w ho.se learned J^Ayitiologia^ (hk. vii. ehs. 6-10) 
brought out the religious significance of the Biblical 
names. A cult of such names began to spiead. 
The old principle, ‘ boiium nomcn, bonuni omen,’ 
regained its vitality in this department of nomen- 
clature ; but it was unable to ovenwne entirely 
the piejudice against OT names which were already 
liorne by the Jews, and the anti-Semitic tendency 
lianipered the free use of such names down to the 
10th century. Not until the Keformation were 
such names adopted eagerly, and then it was by 
the Biblicizing Protestants on the Continent. IIow 
soon this practice began, and bow characteristic it 
was of the new movement, may be seen from the 
Council of Bordeaux in 1539 (ix.), which decreed : 

‘ Nomina sanctorum patrum veteris Testamenti affectar« 
haereticorum est.’* 

Montaigne’s contemporary witness is also sig- 
nificant : 

‘ Dira pas la posLeritd que nostre reformation d’auiourd’huy 
ail est<i delicate et exacte, de n’auoir pas seulement conibatu 


1 Of. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.^, Ix}ndon, 
1912, p. 179 f., and, for the earlier Oallican Mass, p. 208 f. 

3 Of. T. Seccombe and 11. S. Hcott, Jn Piaise of Oxford, 
Ixindon, 1910-n, ii. 773-775. 

3 E.g., the analytic foriiiaUon of personal names which meets 
ns in the OT inv olves, in pre-Cdtic Ireland as in the Seinilic 
East, the ooc.'isional incorporation of a god’s name, and this 
practice ‘ was continued in Christian times with the aid of the 
words mael, "bald, tonsured," and giile, "boy, servant-boy’” 
( J, Rhys, Lectures on Origin and Growth of lieligion as illus- 
trated by Celtic Heathendom^, London, 1892, p 215). A good 
example is Gilchrist, from Gillecrist (‘Servant of Christ’). For 
name-giving in connexion with ethnic baptism see KIlEh. 3(19. 

4 The habit persisted into the 17th century. In the list (1098) 
of 254 French Protestants recently sent to the galleys (E. Arbor, 
The Torments of Protestant Slarrs, Ixindon, 1907, pp. 271-280) 
we find Abraham (4), Aaron, Benjamin, Daniel (12), David (10), 
Elie (4), Israel, Isaac (5), Jacob, Joseph (8),^oise (8), Samson, 
and Solomon, i.e. a fifth of the whole number. Three-fifths are 
.Scriptural (NT) or ' saints' ’ names. 


les erreurs et les vices et rempli le monde de deuotion, 
d'huniilit.<^, d’obeissance, de paix et de toute espece de vertu, 
mais d’anoir passd iusque k combatre ces anciens iioms de nos 
baptesmos, Charles, Loys, Francois, pour poupler Ic monde de 
Malthusalem, Ezechiel, Malachio, boaucoup niieux sentaos de la 
foyV (Essais, bk. i. ch. 40 {ed. Bordeaux, 1900, p. 360 J). 

Evidently this cult of Scriptural, and especially 
of OT, names was an innovation in the France of 
the 16th century. Up till then the Northern 
nations had for the most part shown a natural ami 
healthy preference for names of native growth. 
This applies in the main to ’reutons, Celts, and 
Saxons alike, as well as to the Slavs. Like the 
Goths, the Teutons still bore their aueestial names, 
such as Alfred, Arnold, Baldwiu,ChHrles,Fie(leii(‘k, 
Gertrude, Henry, Hugo, Mildred, Sigismiiiul, 'I’lieo- 
doric, and Ulrica; saints’ names from the (Jluiieh ^- 
calendar came in, but they did not submerge ththi 
predecessors. 

In Britain, where dillerent racial strata allected 
the nomenclature, an examination of the names 
u.sed by (’hristians yiehls an almost ideni ical result. 
Tims in the list printed by E. Hiibner (/nATri/jftcmr.v 
Britanniw Christianiv, llorlin and Londmi, 1870, 
p. 94 f.), which comes down to the 11th cent., the 
majority of male and lemale naiiKis are drawn from 
the (’01110 and Anglo-Saxon vernacular; there is a 
sprinkling of Latin names, and only one or two 
from Seiipture — Jacobus (8th cent., Cardigan 
shire), Samson (9th cent., Glaiiiorganshire), and 
Gideon (*( Doisetsliire). Among the Lhiglish nuns 
w 1 10 assi sled I »on i f ace to sj i read m on as ti e is u 1 1 h roii g 1 1 
Germany in the 8th cent, we find native names bk»* 
Walpurga and Lioba alongside of Theda ; it is ex- 
ceptional to come upon even a saint ho beais any 
name except a native one, in Gaul or in tlie Noi tliein 
islands, and it is significant that in Britain no Saxcjii 
bishop is known to have taken a Biblical name. 
The cliango did not come, according to Camden, 
until after the Norman Conquest. 

Then *our natiuii (who Ix forc would not admit nfiange and 
unknown Names, but avo,\de(l thorn therefore as unluekj) b.v 
little and littU^ began to use Jletirew and wirred namcH, us 
Matthew, David, Samson, Luke, Simon, etc.* whifh were iiev( r 
received in Gerniuny until after the death of Fredenek tJie 
second, about some .’K)U years since’ (ilenuiins concetnmg 
Jintaxn, i> 63). 

The use of Biblical names in pre-Kefonmitioii 
England has ]>een traced to various sources, in 
particular to the pojmlar dramatic mysteries nml 
the Cl usades (which popularized Ellis = Elias, and 
John c.specially). But it was the Norman influence 
that enabled Scriptural and saints’ names, among 
others, to comiiete with the Ghl English ones 
suecessiully. 

7. Puritan nomenclature. — The sudden enthu.si 
asm for Bible-names in the 16th and 17lh centuries 
throughout Puritan England replaced a sort ol 
clerical system by an irregular freedom of choice 
on the part of parents. 

‘Previous to the Reformation,’ ae Bardsley writes (|». 43), 

' the priest, with the OHserit of the gossip, gave the bane the 
name of the saint who was to be its patron, or on w hose ihiy the 
birth or baptism occurred '—■* saint ' including tlie great host of 
men and women notable in the (Jhiirch'g liadition and history. 
The PuritiiiiH eschewed these as savouring of 
papacy and paj^anism, preferred godly names from 
Scripture, and took the choice into their own hands. 
Macaulay {Hist, of England^ vol. i. eh. i. [ed, 
Ijondoii, 1871, i. 40J) insists that their special pre 
ference for ()!' names was due to militant sym- 
patliies, and that the extreme Puiitans were 
actuated in this, as in other matters, by their 
revolutionary, theocratic principles. 

* They baptized their childron by the icunes, not of Christian 
saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors.’ 

To some extent, this is true ; it explains, e.g., bow 
even Puritan girls could be disfigured by the name 
of Jael. But the reason was larger than mere 
militant piety. The Puritans were also driven by 
anti-ecclesiastical antipathies; in their passion for 
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sacred naiueH they found that some of the NT 
natnoH were, as they tliou^dit, com|>roniised hy 
associations witli Church festivals and the calendar 
of the saints, and the lesult was that they felt shut 
up to OT names or to NT names which were 
innocuous and minor. In both rarijL^es of choice 
tliey Look names often irrespective of their orij^^inal 
associations • or uncouth in the last decree. Girls 
were hajitized as Aholiab and Dnisilla, e.//., or as 
Iverenhappuch (as late as the 18th aiul even the 
19th cent. ). The essential thin^ was that a name 
should be Biblical ; as a rule, the Buritan extremists 
cared for little else. They swiinj; to the opposite 
extreme from Royalists, who <lui not hesitate to 
use names like Cassandra, Diana, Lais, and Venus 
for their daiij^liteis. Riblicism and an equally 
artifiiual neo-pa;^^anism were at tlie corruption of 
nomenclatuie. 

I’hc ])iaclice extended to the habit of making 
names out of abstract virtues, as in the early 
Cliurcli. Ihintan boys were baptized Bersevmancc, 
Humiliation, and Repentance~to quote only three 
cases. Even more whimsical was the construction 
of a name out of a pliiase oi .sentence. 

‘ Somctiiiu'w a whole g'odly sentence was adopted as a name. 
Here are the names of a jury said to be enclosed in the court of 
Sussex altoiil that I linn 

Acoepted/I H‘\ot of Norsh.on Graceful, Hardiiiic ol bcues 
Faint imL, llcwit of Heath- Return, Spi'lman of Watlinir. 

licld. lie Faitlitul, .loiner of Rnlliiiff. 

Make Feace, Hraton of Hare. Flv Debate, RoherU of the 
Redeemed, Compton of same 

lUttle Fl;^lil the ”ood Fijiftit tif Faith, 

God Rcwaid, Smart of Fiv'c- White ol Finer 
huist , More Fruit, Fowler ot East 

Standfast on HiKh, Stringer Hadley 

of Crowlmr t Hope For,l{endingof Uiesaine 

Faith, Adams of Warhletoii, Weep not, Billing of the Hiiine. 
Cilled, L uie ot till* same. Meek, Brewer of Okehain ’ - 
kdl Sm, I’linple of Withani 

In justice to these ultra-lhnitan.s, however, we 
ouohl 111 reinemh(*r tluit, whetlier tliey wen* con- 
scious of It or nut, they liad a precedent foi sncli 
compoiiinls. 'Phe eaily Church had led the way, 
in rmikitijj: nanu'.s not/ only out of ahstiact teims, 
as we liavo seen, hut out of devout [ihiases. This 
iincoiitli foimatiori of peisoiial iiamos was mueli 
older tlian tliii Ruiitans. In (he nun tyr-Iist of the 
Cartha^j^inian Ciiuicli (Gth cent.) .Itin 8(h is the 
anniversary of tlie dcpos'ttu) (^uoihmldcns Kpisropi, 
and Jan. 51 h eeleluates tlie thposUlo of two bishops, 
one ot tlieiii called Dco^ratias. The latter was the 
local hisiiop w ho was elected in A.T). 454, but we 
know of at least one earlier presbyter, bearinj^ tlie 
name of Quod vuK dens, Avho consulted Augustine.* 
Besides, the piaetiee goes back to Hebrew custom, 
and it was the well-known O P instances that formed 
a ronseious precedent for the English Ihiritans. 
Both in the constinetion of these phrase-names 
and in the predile<*tion for OT names they wne 
actiifitiMl by the feeling that the Bible (esjiecially 
the OP) Avas a world, or rather the world, of (Jod, 
which contained rules and standards for the out- 
vvanl as well as the inward direction of life. Where 
the Puritan-^ dtllered from previous circles of Christ- 
ianity, as legards nomenclature, at any rate, was 
in the extent to Avhich they carried their imitation 
of the ( )'P, rather than in the fact of that imitation. 
They fiJt that they did not need to look further 
than the Bible for ‘a commodity of good name.s.’ 

Thi'se rough formations and the craze for Bibli- 
cal names are ridiculed mercilessly by conteinpo- 

1 Baril«lev (p. 78) is astonkhed at Antipas, who was ‘a 
murdert*r and an ailulLerer,’ but he has forgotten ‘ Antipas, my 
faithful martyr’ (Ih-v *^3) It was this Antipas, and not the 
Herod of that dk (Mt 141, Hi qt IS-W, Ac I4l), of whom Puritan 
parents thought wiien they baptized their babies by such a 
name. 

Hume, HisL qf England, London, 1789, ch. Ixi. i 

* The epitaph of an archdeacon Dousdedit in the 5t.h cent, is 
quoted b.\ G. B de Knssi, in iioma Sotteianea, Rome, 1864-77, 
ill. 289, 242. The hrst Saxon archhirihop was also called 
Deusd edit. 


rary dramatists and satirists, hut in vain. Such 
extremists w'cre impervious to humour. Fortun- 
ately, they were only a Riinonty, even among 
earnest religious peujile, and the {esthetic sense 
of the majority prevented Scriptural names from 
swamping all others. Shakespeare makes rluliet 
declare : 

‘ What's m a name ? that which we cull a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet . . . 

Romeo, doff thy name.' 

But, as H. E. Maxwell observes, Shakespeare 
knew better than his heroine. 

‘ Romeo and siu* would never have become, among Western 
nations at least, t-he type of all that is passionate and tender, 
had their sponsors named them Abraham and Sarah ’ 

Ho quotes two extreme cases of the contemporary 
fanatical habit. 

One is of the sponsors ‘ who were anaweraide for the follow- 
ing entry in the baptismal register of Waldron — 

“ Flie-formcation, the bace sonne of Catren Andrewes, hapt 
y« 17lh Desemb,, 1609." ... A more clmritahle sjunt moved 
the sponsors of another unwelcome little sti anger, who is 
recorned in the Register of Kingsdown, in Kent, in IfiHl, as 
“ Inocent Day, the base borne sone of one Day "' (Meridiana, 
pp. 267, 275). 

But what artistic in.stinct did for some, good 
sense and native tradition did for others, and the 
eccentricities of the Puritans failed to raise rugged 
Semitic formations or moralistic nanii's ‘that 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp’ into 
a characteristic feature ol English noiiieiiclatnre. 

8. Variations and peculiarities of later practice. 
— A sudden reaction set in soon on the C'ontinent. 
The French Revolution produced an antipatliy to 
the use of ecclesiastical and Biblical names ; in 
fact, the legislature forbade any being conferreii 
except tho.se in general use ‘dans les dillcientN 
ctilendners, ou ceux des personiiages connns de 
riiistoiie aiieienne’ {La Grande Ennjrlopi'dtc, 
Pans, ii.d., xxvii. 571). Anti-clcricalisin tlireateniMl 
to narrow’ the lange of Chiistian nomenclatuie (the 
prcnoni), hut tins cloud passed, although it left, 
under the Goth' Najioli^on, certain restrictions 
behind it. 

In England, meanwhile, the doininanci' of the 
Bible eontinued to aliect Christian names m some 
circles of the peojile, long after the Pniilan.s had 
ceased to be a political power. The evidenci' foi 
this lingering inlluence is scattered hut aiiijile. 
Let it su dice to quote a eontiihiitor to JNQ IV. li 
[186SJ .342, w’lio notes the follow ing stiaiige names 
in a palish registi'r of Doiiny brook near iiuhlin : 

‘ Ezble, the daughter of Jameb and — Uudle, 

Kesui, daughter to Thoina'i and Martha Wilkinson, 

Wealthy, son lo Synion and Eleanor Whatlimg, 

Richards, f»ou to Edward ami Baptize Andcr.son, 

Malutable, daughter to Richard and Elizabeth Burnett, 
Utilia, daughter lo Richard and Elizabeth Deacon, 

Annistaa, daughter to John and Sarah ffoley , 
laitiey, daughter to William and Eli/abcth Mattashaw, 
Abernathy, daughter to James and Elizahetli Bromlow, 
Syahella, daughter to John and Margaret WuIIih, 

Hegina, daughter to Magnus and Elizabeth Syck, 

Euuiie, daughter to John ami Ann Dauncy, 

Bathta, daughter to James and Elizabeth Bromlow, 
Anatnas, daughter to Peter and Sarah Portoi ine, 
henna, daughter to John and Margaret OnlfitJi, 

A vinuinm Burges, 

Teasja, daughter to William and Klizaheth Young, 

Barianak Bumbarry, 

Atma, daughter to James Cosgrave, 

Pe/dune, son of Hams and Mary Blood of Ringsend, 
Deliverance Branan.' 

These are all from the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury. But such eccentric names are no longer 
w hat they once were. What makes them remark- 
able is their singularity among the mass of normal 
names. The temper of mind w hich underlies them 
survives still, it is true, in some quarters, as oc- 
casional entries in baptismal and burial records 
prove. 

E.g. the parish register of St. Faith's, Norwich, chronicled, 
as late as 1874 : * Dodo Eliza Delilah, daughter of Ar^diad 
Ambrose AlexandlKr Habbakuk William Shelah and Virtue 
Leah Woodcock ' (A<^ vii. xii. [1891] 464 f.). 
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Against such names there is no law~except the 
unwritten law of good taste, and certain forms of 
piety count themselves free from that law. In 
fact, it is doubtful il*an 3 ’^ Knglish law controls the 
giving of names. T. A. Ingram xix. 159) 

refers to a 13tli cent, injunction of Arcli bishop 
Pec^ham : 

‘Ministers shall take care not to permit wanton names to be 
given to children baptized, and if otherwise it be done, the 
same shall be changed by the bishop at confirmation.’ 

Legal authorities seem divided on the question 
whether such a change of name is permissilde, but 
an Eiiglisli Clmrcli clergyman, though required to 
baptize a child by any name selected by the 
parent or godparent, may ‘ object to any name on 
religions or moral grounds, although the rubrics 
do not expressly say so.* This right of objection, 
however, would hardly be valid in the ease of 
Scrijitural names. So far as the clergy can exer- 
ci.se any real iniluence in the matter, it is probably 
prohibiting silly or freakish names and by en- 
couraging the choice of sensible Chri.stian names — 
Le. taking ‘ Christian’ in its legal rather than in 
its strict sense 

From a Scottisli s.latistical |>ai>cT for 18W), printed m W. 
Anderson’s (r'eiii’xiloai/ and Sitmanieii (Edinburgh, l.S(5.S, p HD), 
the registrai’s liguies show that, out of 30{>1) entries of male 
Chii^tian iiaiiK , the most popular were John (.M!.'!) and .lames 
(fills), that Thom. IS (r}i>) and Andrew (10‘2) outstrip ivtoi ((M), 
and tliat, wide l>,ini(l occurs 17 times, theie is not a single 
Paul in the lisi But e\en the ‘aposiolie’ names whicdi do 
occur were not always chosen for n ligioua reasons; patnotin 
and national intoresl.a wetc more commonly in evident e, when 
children were tiius nanud 

9 . Modern practice. — Modern practi (“0 has 
settled down into a rational liberty in the matter of 
Christian mtmes, and this has been due to a glow- 
ing recognition of the truth that it is possible to be 
religious without being Biblittal. Many people do 
not jirofcss any leligious interest at all, but even 
those who have their children baptized are rarely 
guilty of giving them ‘ pious’ names. The danger 
of sanctinionioii.sness has proved so real ^ that the 
niajoiity luive long ago dropped belief in any 
specific virtue attaching to a Scriptural or even to 
a moral name. Family associations, some fashion 
of the day, or pure caprice are uppermost. Good 
taste and common sense control the average religi- 
ous person in selecting names for his children, and, 
just as a .sense of humour and of the litness of 
things would probably prevent a rational non- 
Christian from labelling his offspring Jujiiter or 
Seuiiiaiiii.s, Napoleon or Messahna, so a member of 
the Churcli would hardly setuk to prove his own 
piety or to ensure that of his children by dubbing 
them Methuselah or Kizpali, Jabezor Tiyphosa, as 
if these names possessed any intrinsic virtue which 
miglit be Liansnntted to their modern bearers. He 
is rnort; likely to be guilty of cruelty to children, 
in peace as well as during a war, by fastening upon 
them ‘ Chri.stian ’ names derived from soiikj con- 
temjiorary figure or event, which he desires in Ids 
folly to commemorate. 

Litkraturk — For t.ho early Church the materials are col- 
lected bv J. A. Martigrny, Diet, des antiquitef, chrHiennes, 
Paris, 1805, pp 445-453, and, after him, by J, Bass Mullmg^er, 
in DC A, London, 1880, ii. 1307 ff. ; but, in view of subsequent 
dincoveries and researches, espenolly among the papyri, 
Martigny's lists (e.fir., of distinctively Chnstian naniPK) need 
revision. Add ■ A. Harnack, Die vnd Avshreitvrig 

deit Christentums in den ensten drei Jahrhundeiten^, Leipzig, 
1906. Kng. tr.. Expansion of Christianity, London, 1907, bk. 
iii. ch. 3, excursus 2. 

For the later periods, particular^ in England, see W. Cam- 
den, Remainn cunce mtnq Britain, ed, London, 1870, pp. 52-109 ; 
and C. W. Bardsley, CurwbUies of Puritan Evtnenclature, 
do. 1880. 

1 Cf. Dickens’ satire in Martin Chuzzlewit (ch. II. : ‘ Mr. Peck- 
sniff was a moral man : a grave man, a man of noble sentiments 
and speech ; and he had had her christened Mercy. Mercy ! oh, 
what a charming name for such a pure-souled being os the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff I Her sister's name was Charity ' ; ch. 
IX., where he is drunk : ‘ “ Mercy and dpiarity,” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, “ Charity and Mercy. Not unholy names. I hope ? ” 


For the general subject, from the et\moIogical or historical 
point of view, cf. the data and discu'isions in C. M Yoiige, 
Ilist, of Christian JSaines, liondon, 1863, esp. i. 229 f , F. W. 
Farrar. Chapters on Laniiuage, ed. do 1873, )• 2.37 1 , 

P. Duageon, Short Jntrod. to the Ongin of Sunioiues, Edui 
burgh, 1890; Herbert E, Maxwell's essivy in Mnuitmui, 
Edintiiirgh, 1892, pj) 267-30U ; and J. P. Struthers. What 
2*Ay JVttme /, Greenock, 1915. JaMES MoFFAIT. 

NAMES (Egyptian).—!. General introduction. 

— Egyptian civilization presenU an exceptionally 
rich and interesting field for the stnily of name.s. 
On the one hand, in the remmint.s of its ancient 
beliefs that have .survived throughoiiL so many 
centuries Egypt still pioserves sevtuiil chiiracter- 
istics of primitive religion (cf. Names [I’rimitive]), 
practically unalteied, whose origin and exact 
meaning can he verified fiom the eon text ; on 
the other hand, during the cour.se of its long 
history it shows the successive evolutioii.s winch 
primitive notions contained in geim and winch 
iioii-(uvihzed races eithei kept as they weu* oi 
confused and complicated, being nriahle toariange 
them in a system ; here they develop into the 
most refined conceptions of the eontenniorary theo 
logics of Meditenanean civilization, Egyi’f there- 
fore supjilies us with the necessary connexion 
Ixitweeii primitive ideas on tlie name and the 
advanced theories of civilized religions. 

2 . Primitive elements. ■ 'I’o understand these 
elements it will .siillice to refei to wliat is said 
aliout the irresistihle |M>wer of the jironunciation 
of names among iioii-civilized races in Name.s 
(P rimitive). Declamation or melojKida the 
chanted voice of the oldest language.s — is K'giirded 
as reproducing the harmonious sound, i.(\ tin* 
material viliration, wliich is one of tli<‘ signs of 
vital substance. This cliaiited voic(‘ [IJiroa ; ct. 
G. Masp(*ro, Btbl. ('qijptol i. [IHUliJ 101 ) •*ii;;<‘mlois 
magical forces {hikau). All the texts, ritual, ninl 
magic of J’^gypt ic.st e.ssenlially on tlie fact that 
the name, thus understood, constitutes a niaUTia! 
soul, and is the most secret ]>ai L of tlie whole living 
being, since it is his very reason for living. The 
name is therefore the ego. It exists hy itstdf. It 
is the most subtle of the various souls of the indi 
vidual (see Body [Egyptian]). It is the last, tenn 
in the seiies of active pnncijiles wliich, gnulually 
increasing in aiiTiies.s and ‘e\ ocability,’ result from 
the com lunation of body and bone with the blood, 
tiie double, tlie ghost, the shade, etc., to form the 
life pa r excellence. ( o n kh u ) 

Tlie Egyptian name is so definitely a soul a 
living being existing by itself — that the most 
important and oldest lituigical texts nuikc it the 
essential element in their magical ojieiations (see 
below, § 5 ). There is therefore neither [lersoii noi 
living thing that does not posse.ss a name, known 
or hidden. No being would he. complete, or, 
rather, exiatoiit, if he had not hi.s nurm3, and ii 
man’s life can be taken from him by Liking nwa^' 
his name by magic. Cursing or execration by tlic 
name of an individual lets loose upon iiiiii to 
injure him all the forces which the formula has 
* bound to ’ the name. 

Tills material soul (cf. Pyramid Texts, Ritual of 
Pepy II., line (>G9-A*7V xii. [1892] 146) of the 
olde.st lists is a thing which can be carried oil’, 
devoured, or struck. But it can also be seized in 
order t<i be incorporated in objects or figures which 
are vivified not for hostile hut for beneficial 
purposes. The name of a dead man, declainieil 
and materiall.v captured by the piiest, is placed on 
his image or statue, and he lives again in it. This 
was the primitive meaning of the exiu’ession ‘to 
commemorate the name of N.' The lifeless figure.^ 
of a bas-relief or tomh-fresco, painted wooden dolls, 
become so many living servants of the dead man 
when the image has been provided with a name by 
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the ofliciant at the magical funeral ceremony. 
Painted ohjectn or representations of iictitious 
offerings become a real sacrifice. No text could 
be more explicit on this jmint than the passage 
wliicli mentions ‘ those things which chanted de- 
clamation makes real.’ 

These substitutions or magical exchanges of a 
name, which thus jiasses materially from one 
being to another, or from a person to liia image, 
go still further. In order that the dead may not 
perisli, they are transformed into other heings, and 
even into imperishahle objects, by their names 
being conferred on those beings or objects, lly 
mingling the substances the magical operation 
mingles the destinies. The chapters on ‘Trans- 
formations’ describe those strange means of escap- 
ing annihilation. The names recited on talismans 
or amulets enclose in these objects the vital prin- 
ciple of an individual. This is probably the ex- 
planation of the difficult forinuhe of the famous 
Pyramid Texts, where the phrase am ramif ni 
(‘in his name of’) assimilates the dead king with 
groups of divinities or even objects of worship or 
sacred suhstain’es, and even confuses the ‘royal 
name,’ i.e. the soul of the. king, with heaveiily 
localities believed to be jiosschseil of a. j>ersonality 
of their own by their name. 

iMagic capable of producing such wondeiiul 
<*flectH in names fl inches before notliing. The 
popular tales and the sacred literature of the 
iiymns and invocations record the prodigious 
effect H of the declamation of names as quite 
natural. Since the whole world is made up of 
living names which animate every substance and 
every body, we need not be astonished that, by 
chanting these names, the priest-magician can 
command everything. If he ‘knows tlie names’ 
{rokhii ranu)^ he can with his voice cleave moun- 
tains, rend the sky, make the stars move more 
slowly or more quickly. 

No Egyptian being, natural or supernatural, 
can avoici the calling of his name. The icono- 
graphy and the texts leave no doubt about this 
iact. They show how the name can be inateiially 
seized, snatched from one i>erHon, and incorporated 
in anotlicr. In Egypt magic (mimetic or .sympa- 
thetic) i.s based almost entirely on the use of tnis 
possibility, which is increased tenfold in power 
and varieties of use by the invention of written 
magic (see below, § 5). The priest-magician de- 
votes all his learning and power to ‘Knowing’ 
{rokhu) the exact texture of the name, its q^ualities, 
quantities, musical tonality, and scanned declama- 
tion. The magical chant {khrou) which exactly 
reproduces all those elements gives to Iiim who 
posHesses it the complete ownership of the name- 
souls tlms evoked. To the irresistible call which 
attracts their vital substance all beings, visible 
and invisible, must answer. Spirits, genii, the 
dead, the most powerful gods, cannot avoid it. 
And, after the lapse of centuries, when individual 
magic, alongside of the official religion - magic, 
developed its dangerous occult jamer, the pro- 
cesses were not different. It is by the summoning 
of secret names tliat the sorcerer of the Latin- 
KgypUan tabdlm dewf Umis^ in order to accoinplish 
liis evil works, subdues the spirits of tlie dead, tlie 
genii of the under world, and sometimes even the 
august deities of the classical pantheon. It W'as 
therefore dangerous to make use of a name, and 
(mnsequently the Egyptians were prohibited from 
using the name of the gods or that of the Vharaoh 
outside of the liturgy and foreknown cases ; hence, 
e.y., the punishments befalling those who in 
ordinary life make usi* of the oath or the curse on 
the royal name. 

3. Secret names. — The person who is adjured or 
(‘voked, not being able to avoid the declamation of 


his name, lias naturally devised a means of resist- 
ing incantations and exorcisms. He keeps his 
name secret. From tlie most humble spirit to the 
most powerful of the gods, ‘each has a ‘secret 
iiame,^ wdiich no one is supposed to know. lie 
defends it jealously as his very life. For^ as 
the texts say, ‘ this is liis name by which he 
breathes. ’ 

Of the many examples in Egyptian litonature none is clearer 
in this respect than the famous legend of the god Ra. lie was 
stung by a sco^iion, and nothing could cure him until, over- 
come by the pain, he told Isis Ins secret name, which she used 
to compose an invincible exorcism and drive out the poison (for 
the different versions of this classical episode see Maspero, 
IJistoire, i. 107 ff. ; and Ikirl'^e, Gods of the Egyptians^ 1 
224 IT.). 

Ihit man also employs all his patience and in- 
genuity to find out the secret names in order to 
get possession of them. The priestly bodies of 
each of the provinces of feudal Egypt were en- 
gaged in committing to writing collections of 
formulae contHiriiiig the knowledge of mysterious 
names. The medieine-mcn of the modern Congo 
do the same. Of those collections, which were at 
hrst passed on orally, an important part of what is 
known to us concerns everything connected with 
the fate of the dead. They are proved by phil- 
ology (and often with the lielp of the natural 
sciences) to go back to the pre-historic period. 

The list h called Books of (he Dead and Pyramid Texts are based 
almost entirely on the knowledge of secret names Bv them 
are annulled dangrTs from serpentH, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and monkeys armed with knives that be in wait for the dead on 
the rotidH of the other woild . the lions which guard tin* gates 
of Alois are reduced to powerlessriess ; hostile spirits are 
dispersed; the protections and obstacles of the mvsterious 
kingdoms have no longer an\ power when the hidden name of 
tbeir spirit is pronouneed. The fourteen secret names of the 
fairj barque and its principal p.ut-i place it at the disposal of 
the dead. The mysterious names of the thread which captiiu ^ 
the souls of the dead, pronounced by the shade on its jourm 
enable him to escape it. By the same means he crosses tlie 
lakes of fire; he also knows the nivsterious naini'S ol the in.ij;i<-.d 
weapons placed at his service to drive hack or strike the hostil - 
deities. Having at last arrived at the land of the dead, he 
causes the gates to open by his knowledge of the 'names' of 
the leaves and locks of the doors ; he can find a place for him- 
self there and obtains command over the inhabitants and the 
chief of the spirits by telling them that he ' knows ihcir iiaincH ' 
and by jironouncing impenouslj the iianieB of the guardia’is o* 
the Seven Regions or those of the Tw'enty-one mjatenout. 
Pvlones. It is not so much on account of his virtues and 
religious merits as by the knowledge of thoir secret names thm 
he obtains from the forty-two judges of the dead the light (n 
live in peace in the kingdom of Osiris In the stellar 01 
heavenly voyages which the theologies of the Pyramid Text-. 
prescribe for the human soul, it is again by the pronunciation 
of the secret names that the dead sail across the spaces, 
conciliate the aerial groups of hunmarnit, compel the gcsls of 
lights or of dark spai'cs to give them help or allow them to 
pass, to let tJiem sail with them, or to share their powers 01 
their food wdth them. 

These powerful collections, elaborated for the 
u.‘u3 of dead chiefs, then gradually for the use of 
all the initiated, were secret. Writing, by fixing 
them, has jireserved them for science, so that we 
may .say tliat on many points of the religion-niagdc 
of Egypt we know from the jiapyri secrets which 
the people of Egyptian civilization, with the ex- 
ception of priests and compilers of books, did not 
know. 

The priestly body naturally had similar collec- 
tions of mysterious names for the living Egyptians. 
Only some of them have come down to us (especi- 
ally from the medical papyri) for cases of illness, 
posse.ssion, had dreams, etc., and for avoiding 
ghosts, noxious animals, and the other dangers of 
everyday life. Unfortunately we do not know the 
formularies for the great operations of national 
worship. Perhaps they have never even been 
written out on account of the gravity and the all- 
powerfulness of the use of such names. They may 
nave been bequeathed orally from priest to priast 
at the time of initiation. We shall never know 
any but the apparent names of the greatest gods 
of Egypt. The rqal names of Amon, ‘ whose name 
is secret,’ Atuinii, ‘the mysterious,' Min, ami 
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many others are unknown. The only thing that 
we know of the most powerful of all, the sun Ra, 
is that he had a secre^ all-poAverful name, and that 
Isis alone knew it one day (cf. p. 162*'). We should 
remember that those formidable real names borne 
in clijissical antiquity by Zeus, Athene, Dionysos, 
etc., have never been found out— names which 
from century to century were known only by the 
priests in their service and the initiates of the 
great mysteries. We do not yet know the real 
name of Rome. 

Private and personal magic made the same efforts 
as the national priesthood to know the names 
necessary for the good or evil operations which it 
had in hand. Like the magic of the teitiples, it 
utilized all methods to penetrate the secrets of the 
names. It arranged them in the same way in lists 
and tables. A ‘ curse table,’ a charm, or an amulet 
of the magic of Ormco-Roman Egypt differed in 
no way in conioosition and appeal ance from the 
means inventea by the regular priestliood (cf. 
Pudge, Egyptian Magic^ pp. 177-179, and the 
important considerations on the Egyptian origin 
of the rites of Gnostic magic). 

The irresistible power of the name and the 
knowledge of the name being united, man was 
theoretically all-powerful. How, then, were so 
many failiiies in practice to be explained ? The 
answer is easy. Non-civili/ed races have often 
answered it in their way. To evoke a name is the 
most dillicult thing imaginable. A name is too 
living and subtle a thing for a few pronounced 
syllables of it to be magically its exact counter- 
part. Even an extraordinarily detailed collection 
of hundreds of precautions Mas not sullicient to 
give faithfully the cadence, t/onality, rhythm, and 
accent of each of the chanted syllaules which con- 
stituted a name. A single mistake destroyed the 
\\ hole evocation, as a single fault in syntonization 
destroys all means of communication lietwi^mi two 
stations of telephony or of wireless tel(‘graphy. A 
thousand unsuccessful attempts were explained 
just as easily, so that one single apparent success 
might be remembered as a decisive proof. 

4. Primitive elements which have disappeared 
or are absent. — All the preceding facts lefer to 
primitive Egypt. But at the most ancient period 
accessible to research several of the characteristics 
pointed out with regard to primitive jieoplcs are no 
longer found ; name-tabus do not o<a;ur, except 
under tlie reverential form prohibiting the thought- 
less use of divine names (see below, § 7) ; the 
prohibition of ordinary names does not appear ; 
and that of the names of the dead and of kings is 
replaced by the exact opuo.site. In fact, nobody 
any longer makes a lavish use of invocations or 
formula* in the name of the dead ; and, far from 
juohibitiiig names .similar to tho.se of gods or kings, 
the great majority of the Egyptians give tlieir 
children names like those of the reigning Bharuoii, 
or expressing devotion or consecration to this 
sovereign master. The children called ‘Fepy is 
living’ in the Vlth dynasty, the Amenhoteps and 
the 'riiotmeses of the X Vlllth, those called ‘ Great 
is the heart of Psamrnetichus* under the Saites, 
and so on throughout each reign, are innumerable. 
The liundreds of names derived from those of gods 
(tlieir apparent names, of course) also sliow all the 
imaginable ways of uniting man to his gods by a 
series of names of relation, protection, love, or 
devotion. 

The long^est list is that of the ordinary theophoric naiuei 
eiidingf in mas (e.g,, Thotmaa « * ThOth has fashioned him’)# 
hoUp (e.g., Ainonhotep»‘He is united to Amon'), min (e.g , 
Phtahrairiss ‘ He is the beloved of Phtah ’), sotpu (e.g. , Rlnisotpu 
- ' He is the chosen or the elect of K4 '), etc. Apocopated 
theophoric names form the next important group, constructed 
on a plan similar to the Semitic formation (e.g., Abdu, ’ He is 
his Servant,’ i.e. the servant of God). Tfie rest of the list is 
made up of groups of designations referring t" *'''—‘cal pecu- 


liarities, of epithets of praise or oT good luck, etc (cf., for 
details, Krinan, Life in Annent Egypt, p. 168flf.). Sumames, 
euonyuious names (ran nojir), the great name (ran ad), etc., are 
simply determinative of everyday life or the commemoration of 
a notable fact, without any special religious importance. 

Two other characteristics deserve mention : 
(1) there are only very faint traces of the belief 
in the re-incarnation of the dead in newly-horn 
children, showing that this belief possibly existed 
at a time untouched by research, in the most 
remote archaic period ; and (2) tAvo passages in the 
so-called ‘popular’ literature seem to allude to 
the possibility that the iieMly-born infant received 
a secret name from its mother at birth ; but nothing 
delinite is knoMUi on the iioint. 

With regard to ‘ totemic ’ naiues, if Egypt ever 

} )a.ssed through this phase, tlieie is no trace of il 
eft in the jieriods knoAvn to us. At the time of 
the most ancient monuments, in order to confei 
on Jier living subjects and on her dead mo.st of the 
protections Avbicli the totem and its name give to 
primitive raises, h^gy}>t had an amazingly perfect 
system of afliliation to tlic cult of a certain pro- 
tector-god, by initiation into the mysteries of the 
god. The title ajnhhn assium'd by the initiates is 
folloM'ed by the name of the god, to M'hom the man 
henceforth oM-es special allegiance, and from Mdiom 
lie will receive iirotection in this life and in the 
life to come. The ahandonmmit of the cliildi.sh 
secret and of the materially magical as.sociatioii 
betAveen tlie man and the dcjiositai y ot life is 
replaced by initiation of a jiroperly religious char- 
acter, and the divine name, being united, but not 
confused, Mutli that of the man, marks reciprocal 
obligations ami duties, to Avhich time by ilegrees 
gives a moral character. 

$. Written names. — Among non-civilized laces 
the vital nriiicijde of the name may lie materially 
seized and incorporatisl in another person or thing 
(cf. MAMiCsf Primitive)). The latter is consequently 
transformoil into a living person possossing the 
personality of the one m Iiosc name has been pro- 
nounced. 'rids theory gave rise to fetishes and 
idols. It led scmi-civilizcd Egypt*to try to repro- 
duce i)ers(>iis and objects, and thus she made her 
first attempts at painting and modelling. She 
advanced no farther in this lesjiect than a score 
of other races in modern Africa. But, Avhen byr 
pictography she attained a kind of magical semi- 
Avriting, the consef|uenceM were incalculable. On 
receiving a name, the Avritten iorms lived the same 
magic life as living beings. Having arisen from 
ideograms, then from phonetic signs, of a value 
independent of the cliaracters or forms which Ave.re 
draAvn, they retained the faculty of keeping alive 
the sounds Avhich they wished to exjiress. It Mas 
possible from that time to write a name, and, by 
pronouncing the name on the writing, to eneJose 
it for ever alive Avith all its magical powers in the 
signs traced by the hand of man. Written maj^ic 
Avas cieated. Ueiicefoi waul all that tlie voice 
had been able only to evoke, writing could Jix. 
Names and their jioAA’ers Avere contained on a stone, 
on a lioard, or on a papyrus-leaf. The tables and 
‘conjuring books’ of priestly magic ajipeared. 
The thousand ajqdi cations of the names of gotls, 
spirits, forces, substances, the dead, belong to the 
subject of magic (q.v. ), and need not be enumerated 
here. But Ave must notice the chief consequences 
in order to understand the history of names in 
Egyptian civilization. 

(Ij If an object or substance (c.q., a jiapyriis-roll) 
contains Avritten names, each 0 / the sign.s of the 
name has the same marvellous poM’er as the soul 
of the person possessing the name. The essential 
condition is that during the Avriting out the names 
*are jironounced aloud. Hence the ability to trans- 
fer the soul by contact or mingling to vihatever 
the priest or sorcerer Avishes. A formula applied 
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to the foreheati, or, better still, boiled and diluted 
in a beverage, introduceH into the bixly the ‘ naiiie- 
soiila ’ of the j^ods or wpirius whose names it eon- 
tains. All conn tries have employed this method 
in their iiia^dc, but it was Ej^ypt that first prac- 
tised it, 

(2) Kvery ‘ leseniblance ’ of a person may become 
his exact equivalent by having his name inscribed 
on it {the name, of course, being pronounced during 
the operation) 7., the statues, liguies, and tigu- 
riries of temples and tombs, and the ligures of the 
servants of the dead in the frescoes and bas-reliefs ; 
for tin* applications made by sorcery and magic see 
artt. Magic. 

The operation of ‘ makliifr the name live ' often ran the rink 
of evpogiiifr the name, thus written, to the exoreimn of an 
enemv'. The prohihilhe fonriulie were flonie protection a(.fain«t 
the ilaiiffer. The hnJinjf-jiliice of the statues in the xerdnb of 
the Memphite tombs wa« another protection. Several isol.ited 
cases show jjreater in>j^eriiiity, Maspero {Guide Cat re, 

p. 22.')) cites a ushahti (or funerari statue), on which the 
engraved name of the dead man lias iu-cn covered with a lavcr 
of enamel The same precaution has perhaps been taken in the 
case of some of the wooden statues covered with thin painted 
stucco preserved in our Ejfyptian inuseuma. 

(3) Oth(*r inure cuiioiis ('xanijiles show that the 
name, 111 i(.s written form, coula as a real material 
soul he inc.orporated witli any obpMit whatever, 
that it was instantaneously fransfornied into a 
person, 01 that it cliangoil into a kind of talismanic 
sheltei which would hnle and guard flie life of the 
individual forever, Tlie most convincing examples 
are given in the Boo/a of the Dead. Hotli in 
funeiary and in ordinary life they try to enclose 
the name-soul in scarabau (cf. Maspero, (Dude, p. 
538) or 111 amulets and t.ilismans (cf. Budge, Kqijp. 
MfKjir, p IbO, and (rods of the Egifptotna, 1. 301), 
of which tlie museums show ingenious varieties. 

The most characteristic of these methods Is undoubledlv 
the small stone cut into the sliaue of the hiero'.?l vphu, sijifn 
meaning * name’ (d), or ran, witli the name of the possessor 
engraved on it (cf. Maspero, Gunle, p .ViS). It is itiLereslmg to 
(MHiipare with these customs the passage in Itcvelation (2i”) 
where it is saiil l•once^nlrlg the Ghurch of Ferganios that the 
ncophvte received ‘a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
iiaiuo written, whicl>,no one know'etli hut he that reoeiveth it ’ 

It is therefore the veiy .souls of tlie jiersons 
whose name> are wnttmi on them that ilio.sc^ ran- 
figures eoiilain. This ex]daiiis {a) the sacred value 
of (be loy.il statues in A mania, rejnesenMiig the 
Pliaiaidi aiul iiis relativi's holding tightly 111 their 
haiid^ huge talismans of this shape, on wliieh are 
inscribed (lie iiamo'. of tlie king and tlie god Atouu ; 
there could be no surer means of secuiing for ever 
the union of the two substances, the divine ami 
the loyal ; {h) the numeiou.s scenes in which the 
king oilers, as a valuable ex voto^ a tablet on which 
his name is inscribed ; h(‘ is consecrating liis soul 
to Ills god ; (r) the ahundance of those runs among 
the loyal names in the saerilice scenes and on the 

f aeces of sacred fuinitiue. Througli time the 
laiharity of the primitive idea was softened, and 
what was originally a work of divine sorcery was 
transformed into a proof of ]uety. M’e now imdcr- 
Htand the leligiou-s meaning of the Egyjitian 
statues in which the worsliipjiers unite their eternal 
destiny with tliat of their god by kneeling and 
holding, not a lepresentation of the god, but a 
tablet on which is engraved the ran, the divine 
name-soul, of their master. 

We now seem to be far removed from those 
first ages of Egy^itian magic, when a person hid 
his name in an object, as the hero Bitiu hid his 
soul 111 the hlosHoiu of a tree ; and far from the 
strange iiiagii: of the Pyramid Texts, in which the 
name-sonl of the king animates hiserowns, weapons, 
throne, and the paits of his dress, where it is min- 
led with the name-souls of the gods. Thus the 
ings of Egypt, like those of Dahomey, passed their 
divine soul into their staff or their sceptre of power. 
Nevertheless the mystic scene of the asfiau tree 


shows ns that at the height of the classical period 
the king was led on the coronation day in front of 
the god- tree at Heliopolis — the tree in wliich one 
of the souks of Aturnu dwelV — and that there his 
name was engraved on the fruits of the tree. The 
name-.soul thus penetrated into the eternal sub- 
stance of the god and there mingled its destiii^ for 
ever. Over a score of has-rehcfs prove the survival 
of such ceremonies as late as tin* XXth dynasty. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the historic period 
these rites were simply traditional ceremonies to 
which only a symbolical value was attached ; and 
Ave may be sure that, in the coronation ceremony, 
as ill tile family-worship of the dead, ‘to make the 
name live ’ had acquired the high meaning of 
conimemoration whndi it has in our own day. 

6 Names and creation. — As we said above, from 
the neolithic age to the classical peiioil P'gypt 
passed through the successive conceptions to be 
seen arising and evolving in the various religion.s 
of non-eiviiized races. Like the most ‘primitive’ 
of those, am-icnt Egypt was acipiainted with the 
vague ‘sky-god,’ indistinguishaole from the sub- 
stance of tho sk^q the general antiior of life and 
death. The great Horns of the (nirliost legends, 
the god Anliuii, the thunder-god Minn, giver of 
the lain which engeiider.s life, the my.sterious 
Aturnu hidden in tlie primordial water, and ten 
otlieis of tlie same kind were distiihiited among 
the local religions of pve-historie Egypt. In order 
to organize and vivify inert matter, and to * create,’ 
man had believed that he obtained the fertilizing 
sulistance from himsclt, from his sweat or his tears 
(Horus), his .saliva (Knumu and Hikit), or his 
semen (Aturnu) wdien he was imagiiu'd as of the 
male sex. A second, more advanced, theory 
believed in birth by the sujireme god. There viere 
sky-goddcs.ses (tlie pre-bist-ori(‘ Nuit, llathoi, 
Miliit, Neith, and the pre-liistorie Isis) vvlio were at 
lirst believed to be capable of conceiving by tlieir 
own energy, then (in a more learned theory) fecun- 
dated by an exterior divine principle (benee, e.g,, 
the common idea of cow-goddesses suckling human 
bmngs, then fecundated in their turn liy llu' son- 
god to whom they have given birth ; cf. the final 
theory of the sky-gotldess lepresented as a cow, 
suckling the sun in the form oi a calf, which, 
liaving become a hull, is the ‘ hushaiid of liis 
mother’ ami fociindates her w’ltli a constantly 
renewed life). Such theories gradually gave place, 
partly at least, to clearer tbeoiies, in which man, 
understanding the rble of the sun better, as'^igned 
the liist place to that luminary, who, however, 
still used material eH'ort, oral least action, in order 
to create. This stage, whieh non-eiviiized races 
nevei surpasseil, the Egy])tians exceeded by a long 
M’ay through their knowledge of names, and their 
ability to deduce from them. Fimling in the 
omnipotence of the chanted voice, and consequently 
in the iiower of the name, the solutions of the prob- 
lems of primitive races, the Egyptians decided that, 
if names are the vital sub.stances of all beings, it 
vvas by names that creation was eft’ected. ’J’he 
latent life was organized by the god, who, by pro- 
nouiieing the nanie.sof all })orsonaiities and enliti(‘s, 
created them. The vibrations of energy, co-onli- 
nated in sonorous waves, formed chanted words, 
attracted matter, and animated it with as many 
difierent forms as there w'ere names. It was at 
Hei'iiiopolis that theology arrived at this clever 
idea, and ThOth (later Hermes Trismegistus) was 
‘the god w' ho created by the voice.’ This fact is 
important for the origin of systems infinitely more 
philo.sophical wdiich came to liglit later — e.g., 
Pythagoras’s system of numbers. 

7. The name of the Eternal. — If the name is the 
divinely originated particle which animates everj’^ 
living thing, Egyptian theology, proceeding from 
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one difficulty to another, had to face the pioblein 
of tlie orii'in of the creator-god hirnselt. Like 
Genesis and the ancient deniiurgies, it could not 
believe that the god pre-existed before matter, and 
tried to imagine bow he freed himself from it in 
order afterwards to organize it. The most impor- 
tant of the Egyptian texts on this point is eh 
xxviii. of tlie Book oftfie Dead^ where the supreme 
god, in order to sliow himself and to obtain posses- 
sion of his own person, utters his name hiinsolf, 
and at the same moment exists apart from matter 
(cf. Lmlge, Godfi of the Egyptians^ i. 307, and 
Erman, Egyp. Religion, p. 156). 

Having arrived at this point, tlie theory of names 
entered a new phase, h^ss limited by verbal magic, 
in which the crudeness of the primitive data was 
transUnmed until it reached a high stage of reline- 
ment. I'ho divine name tended to become a power 
rather than a material soul, and, as Egyptian 
theology realized better the many asj>ects of the 
god and his energies, it saw that tins jiower, single 
in its essence, was multiple in its manifestations. 
It explained the matter by teaching that the god 
had as many name-souls as he had attributes or 
functions (d/ierai). Hence legends like that of the 
sun creating his names in older to organize his 
poweis as master of the universe ; hence the series 
of names possessed by the chiefs of the divine 
woild ; anu hence the necessity that man should 
know those names of his gods and the value of 
enumeiations and lists. The range of such 
a principle uas considerable. Hound ]»rimitive 
divinenames(we are speaking only of their unhnldcn 
names) new secondary names described their divim‘ 
activities. They created gods ‘one in several 
persons,’ and the theological task was relined and 
perfected from century to century. In spite of the 
difficulty of such reseaiches, Egyptology can now 
iind out the oldest names of the great gods of pre- 
historic Egypt ; it has recovered for each of the 
independent nations the old ]>nniordial gods, the 
general author of life and master of invisible things, 
the sky-gods represented as a hawk (Homs, 
Montu), an eagle {Minu, Anhuri), a rani {Knuniu, 
Amonu), or, if they are goddesses, as a vultuK* 
(Mauit), a cow (Nuit, Hathor, Mihit), etc. Then 
names expressed a pure and .simple quality : ‘ 'I’hc 
Mysterious,’ ‘The Hidden,’ ‘The Very Strong,’ 
‘lie who is on High,’ etc. Hut, in proportion as 
divine inteivention ceased to be conlined to vague 
initial funclions, and as its benclicmit and active 
r61e multiplied in delinite activities, so the name- 
souls multiplied also, and created the senes of 
‘ secondaiy persons ’ of the god. The separate func- 
tions ere at lirst probably (juite humble. Khonsu, 
called Nofirhotpu, was a healer and exorcizer, while 
Khonsu, named I’airisakhrn, rejilied by oracles, and 
Khonsu, ‘the brilliant dweller in Thebes,’ magi- 
cally protected the products of the earth, 'rime 
moiiiHcd what was originally too material in this 
division of the j lowers of Klionsu. Thepouersot 
the gods contained in their divine names beiame 
especially aids and divine virtues. In the ca.se of 
the great goils their number was augmented by all 
that was expected from them on the earth. The 
list of these names gradually included all the iileas 
of the Egyptian on the Oelov, At the same time, 
if each of the names continued to make a new soul 
for the god, the.se souls gradually became merely 
manifestations, for the sake of the material world, 
of a single soul, whose names are pious epithets. 
As the .same task was carried on for each of the 
great local gods, no means of fusion wa.s more 
efficacious in mill tipi ving hypostases. It is no 
exaggeration to say tnat the evolution of the r61e 
of the name has played a part of the greatest 
importance in the history of Egyfitian syncretism. 

i. Names of children of the gods.— In the case 


of huinaii beings a paiallel evolution aiipears. 
K03U1I, feudal, and priestly names bad at first lieen 
simple magical statements of tlie bond uniting 
the god to the jicrson who liears a theophoric or 
theogcnic name. They had protected with their 
mysterious power those on vNhom they had Ikhui 
confeircd. Later they liad established the delega- 
tion of [lower po.ssesscil by the rejiresentative of tlie 
gods on the earth. The modern Negus of Abyssinia, 
who at his coronation took the name of ‘Heuho 
watches on the Frontiers,’ simply did what the 
I’haraohsof ancient Egy[itdid (ct. King [Eg> jitniii]). 
Hut a day came when the coronation names of these 
kings lost their power ot rmiteiially mingling with 
the magical souls of the gods to iniiKatc the moial 
rOle, ol justice and beiicliccnce, hich the kings 
expected to inherit from tliein on the earth (cf. ih ) 
The names of the feudal nobility and those of tlir 
servants of tlie gods nndeiweiit similai changi's a . 
each had Ins task [loiiitcd out in this woild by tin 
divine oigaiiizcis of the Kder/xos (see Ddai.is.m 
l_Eg\ ptiaiij). 

'i'heie IS no doubt that a similar com se w as taken 
by the ideas connected with the names of oiiiinar\ 
mortals. Theophoric names (apocopated 01 not) 
and names taken trom those of t he king had tin 
•same crude magical beginnings; they gradually 
became a sign ot piety and devotion towaids the 
soveieign or divine patron. With those who took 
the names of the deceased ancestors of tlie famil^\ 
the idea might have been to revivify tbo.se iiaiiiLs ; 
but it was no longer in the sense attributed to it 
by primitive [icoiiles ; it was for the same jiurjiose 
which w'e have to-day when we call 0111 cliildreii 
after those whom w'e have loved and wlio arc no 
more. 

When formal magic tlius gave iiti its lights in 
tlie power of names and its 11 resistible ellecls, tin 
Egy[itian metai>liysics of tlie last tw’elve centuries 
took up the study of the matter. The viilues ol 
the names jia.ssed from the Hei niopolitari dcnniirgj 
into tlie relined .systems of HermeHianisni and '1 ris- 
megistus, w hence they spreair to the ancient 
cla.ssieal world of the Mediterranean. Hut in the 
low levels of human thought iio[)uIar magic clung 
fmnly to the original ideas. If. jiersisteil in seek- 
ing evocation by the names of the forces which il 
w'isIhmI to subject., and did not fear to subjugate 
even the gods of good to the service of the absiiid 
or ol t lie individual iias.sioiiH. Extended giadiially 
tow'ards the gods 01 evil, it spieail its ‘ iCgyjitiaii 
HOicenes’ in the miqiing and, surviving alter thi' 
old religions trom which it aiosc, continued to oiii 
day its pueiile 01 hateful jHir^uits. It shows liy its 
recent successes in handling the names in the lists 
ot demonology that, if theie are .still any ‘ piiinilive 
people’ in tliis world, they are not iiecesbarily 
to be looked for among uncivilized races. 

LiTEiiATURB.— -J. H. Breasted, Ancient Jterords of JKfji/pt, 
Chs ago, lSK)6-n7, iv. TW, DUl), 92.^. f. ; E A. W. Budge, 
Kgj/ptian Ma(jie‘'i, Lomiun, (itnU of the Kfjyp 

tiaws, do. 11)04, 1 yoi-;iir>, Onnih and the Egyptian Eesnrreei ion, 
London and Now York, 11)11 ; A. Erman, A Iluiidhunk o) 
Egyptian Religion, Eng tr , I.ondon, 1907, Life in Ancient 
J'^'gt/pt, Eng tr , do 1894, p, ir>0IT. ; G. Foucart, ‘ Ui Religion 
et Tart dans I’Egvpte aricienne,’ Revue, den idfen, Ifith Nov 
1908, pp. 1-37, Rmt dea religtona et ni^lhiHle conipurutive, PariR, 
1913, oh V.; E Lef^bure, * Le Ctiapitre iiion riom 

fleurisHe,’” MHuaine, vm (1908] 217, 235 ; G. Maspero, Etude 
de mythologie et d'aicheulogie fgyptiennea, Paris, ls9;;-19J|, j 
(=^Iiihl. egyptol 1.) 101, 375, and ii. li.), 297, 310, lliht 

ancienne dea penplea de ('Orient classiyiie, do. 1895-99, i. 102, 
20.3, (luide du visiteur an Mva^e du Caire, Cano, 1915, ]•!». 521, 
.528, 550 ; E. Navllle, The, old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr , London, 

iiH> 9 , ch. iv. George Foucart. 

NAMES (Hebrew). — I. JNTRODI/CTIOA'. — A 
few well-attested names have survived from the 
eailiest centuries of the Hebrew' nation, a fai 
larger number from various periods of the monareby 
(c. 1050-686 B.C.) and again from certain [leriods 
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between the Exile and tiie Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. Even before the last date, and still more 
subsequently, tlie growing practice of naming 
children after relatives, especially the grandfather^ 
— a practice v Iiicli was little if at all in vogue 
among the Hebrews before the 5th cent. B.C.* — 
and also the practice of reviving distinguished 
names of the past,® and the incursion of foreign 
names Persian, Greek, Roman), were leading 
to a great falling oil' in (he creation of Hebrew 
names, at all events of such names as were really 
Iresh and not mere abbreviations or modifications 
of existing names. The present survey, tlicrefore, 
takes nothing more than incidental notice of 
Jewish names after A.i). TO."* 

Names are principally (1) names of places, and 
(‘J) names of persons ; (3) a third class, tribal or 
clan names, consists ol names in large part closely 
related to one or other of the first two classes. The 
names of a large number of places occupied in 
historical times i>y the Hebrews are known ; but it 
IS certain that many of fbem were in existence 
before the Hebrews settled in Canaan, and it is 
probable that with few cxcf'ptions t he place-names 
of Canaan mentioned in the Bible were given by 
Semites indeed, but not by that particular branch 
of Semites known to us as Hebrews. The discus- 
sion of these names falls outside the jiresent 
article,* which will be concerned only with personal 
names. 

The sources of our knowledge of Hebrew names 
aie mainly three: (1) the OT ; (2) the Aramaic 
jjajiyri*^ discovered at Elephantine (and Assuan), 
whicli contain the names of several hundred Jews 
living at Elephantine in the 5th cent. n.c. ; (3) 
Babylonian hu9ine.ss documents,'^ especially those 
found at Nippur an<l dating from the reigns of 
Artaxerxes i. and Darius ii. (464-404 n.c.). Ex- 
cept in special instances, names from these sources 
will be cited without reference ; Imt, unless the 
context alrea<ly makes tlie inovenanc(‘, of a name 
clear, the Elephaiitino mimes will he distinguished 
by the addition of (Egyp.), tlie Babylonian 
by the addition of (Bab.). The Biblical names 
can easily be traced in Hebrew dictionaries or 
Piblical concordances,® the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian in the indexes to the works of Sayco and 
Cowley, of Sacliau, and of Hilpreclit and Clay 
cited in the footnotes, fn addition to the (_)l\ 
such literary sources as the extru -canonical litera- 
ture of the Jews contain some names not otherwise 
known ; and to the discovery of ostraka at Samaria 
we are indebted foi knowledge of an important 

‘ (J. B, Clruv, in Hebrew Proper Nanus (t:ited here- 

after aw HPS), p. 2 ff. 

2 Ib. ; also, in further detail and with some correction, G. B 
Gray, ‘ Children named after AncestorH in the Aramaic Papyri 
from Elephantine and AHBuan,’ in Studten zur semttinc/if n 
I^hilologie . . . Julius Wellhausen . . . gewkinut^ Gicshcii, 
1914, p 163 ff. 

3 HPN, p. 7, with the references in n. 1. ! 

4 For these names see L. Zunz, Navun der Judrn (1837), 
icprinted in {Semmnirltr Schriffen, Berlin, 1876, ii. 1 82; H. P. 
riiajes, Bexinnje zurnordunn Onouiatologie, Vienna, 1900 

^ The present writer luis (liHciisHcd them elsewhere , hee Nlii, 
3307-3320, where (3308) cMdenci* is given for the statement 
above that many place-names were cerUilnly pre-lTehraic. 

A 11. Ss.ice and A. K. (Jowlcy, Aramaic Papyri discomred 
at Asman, I.ondon, 190(5 (with indcv of the proper nanu's); 
E. Saohau, Aiatnauche Papyrus vnd Odraka aus Elephantine, 
l.ft*ipziu, 1911 (also with index of iiropcr names). 

7 II. V. Hilpici'ht and A. T. Clay, ‘ Business Documents of 
MumshO SoriM of Nippur,' in Series A : Vxtneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Nxpeddion of the University of Pennsylvania, vols. 
ix., X , Philadelphia, 1K98-1904 ; and A. T. Clay, University of 
Pennsylvania, The Huseum Pnbhcatioiu oj the Babylonian 
Section, vol. ii. no. 1, do. 1912. A few Jewisii names of the 
rei^'iis of C.i rus and Darius are piveii m K L Tallqvist, Sen- 
babylomsches Navunhuch, llelHtnfjfors, 1906 , cf S. Daiches, 
The Jews in Babylonia m the Tune of Ezra and Nehemiah ac~ 
cording to Babylonian Inscriptions, London, 1910. 

To facilitate reference Biblical names will (generally be 
•dted by the forms (fiven in the EV ; to which recognized dots 
under letters and the sign ' for y will sometimes be added. 


group of Hebrew nameH assigned by the discoverers 
to the 9th cent. B.C. ; unfortunately no facsimiles 
of the ostraka have yet heeij published nor have 
the inscriptions been systematically edited, and we 
remain dependent on merely provisional informa- 
tion.^ A certain number both of names known 
from literary sources and of others not so known 
have been found on seals, coins, etc.’* 

The material furnished by all these sources i.s 
considerable ; but t here are difficulties in the use 
of it, and consequent uncertainties in conclusions 
derived from it, which should at the outset be 
briefly indicated. (1) Proper names are peculiarly 
liable to corruption in the process of tranHcrijition ; 
and a comparison of the forms in the Hebiew text 
and the (Heek ver.sion of the OT shows liow fre- 
quently as a matter of fact Hebrew names pro 
served in literary sources have been misread.*^ 
Names derived directly from the cuneiform tablets, 
the Samaritan ostraka, or the Egyptian papyri are, 
of course, exempt from this particular dangci, 
though occasional exam}des of obvious mistakes of 
the scribe or engraver^ are found. But even with 
tbe.se names xvc have to allow for uncertain tie.s 
of decipherment ; tlie.se may arise from injury to 
the material on which tlie names are wiittcn or 
in.scribed, or from the ambipiity of certain signs - 
c.g., in the Egyptian papyri the letters and r are 
quite indistinguishable. (2) 'fhe chronology of 
names is frequently uncertain. There are in thi.s 
connexion tw'o distinct questions: (r?) When was a 
given name first formed ? ; (6) To what date is a 
paiticnlar use of the name to be as.signed? hi 
general with regard to (a) we can rarely assert 
more than that a given name had been first formed 
US' early ns such and such a date — the date, namely, 
of the first person to bear the name. Question (b) 
turns on the character or trustworthiness of docu- 
ments ; e.g,y granted that the papyri are genuine, 
it is certain that the name I'eiiuliah (n’'?UD), thoiigli 
unknown to the OT, had been created as early as 
the 5th cent. B.c., for it occurs several times in the 
Elephantine papyri. So also, granted the correct- 
ness of the text, the name Gabaid (To H) wa-. 
created as early as the daUi of the book of Tobit — 
say the 3rd cent. B.C. ; but, in view of the general 
character of that hook, the genealogy in which thi.'- 
name occurs cannot be described as good evidence 
that Gabael was as aneient as the 9tbcent. B.C., to 
which the story refers it. So also many name^ 
referr<*d in Chronicles to periods centuries earlier 
than that work, or in P to the Mosaic age, can 
not safelj' be accepted as iiossessing the antiquity 
attributed to them : some of them may be very 
ancient, some almost certainly are not ; but all 
that can safely be affirmed is that they are at least 
as ancient as the book of Chroiiichis in the one case, 
and as the source P in the other.® (3) Even when 
a name can be read with certainty, and its age 
determined, its meaning may be obscure or ain- 

1 See D. O. Lyon’s art. in the Harvard Theological Review foi 
Janu.'iry 1911, based on information supplied by the excavator, 
G. A Ileisrier; The Palestine Exploration Fund ij^xuirtei ly 
Statniunt, April 1911, pp. 79-83 (S. R. Driver); Jieinte B>- 
bligue, April, 1911, pp. 290-293 (F. M. Abel); O. B. Gray, ExijT 
\xmI noirq 67-62. 

2 M. A. Levy, Siegel und Gernmen, Leipzig, 1869, c. iii ‘ Siegtl 
init althebriiischen Inschriften ' ; F. W. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, London, 1903 ; cf. O. A. Cooke, Text-book of North 
Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903; M. Lidzbarski, iiandbtich 
dor nordsemitische Epigruphik, Berlin, 1898, and Ephemens, 
i.-iii. [Giessen, 1900-12] ; Acudiiniie des Inscriptions et Bellp«i- 
I^ttres, Repertoire d’Epigraphte s^mitique, i. and ii., Parib, 
1900-16. 

3 Sec, «.g., the notes to the lists of names m HPN, pp. 277- 
310, or cf. the equivalents in Hatch and Redpath’s Conrordanee 
to the LXX (Supplement i.). The extent of corruption was, 
however, exatigeiated by T. K. Cheyne {EBi, passim, Critica 
Biblica, tic.) see G. B. Grav, ‘The . . . Textual Tradition of 
Hebrew Proper Names,’ in JQH xiii. [1900-01] 876-391. 

* Cf. Lidzbarski, Handbueh der nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 
128 f. 

»See/fPJV, ch lii. 
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biguoiiH. As a matter of fact, the meanings of 
many Hebrew names remain quite niicertain, and 
some apparently obvious and straightforward 
names are ambiguous ; e.g.^ does Azaniah mean 
‘Hod hears,’ or, as Noldeke thinks, ‘God weighs’? 
Eithisr meaning is possible enough ; the root }m, 

‘ to hear,’ is familiar, though the verbal form in 
use is Iliphil, not Kal ; the verb jia, ‘ to weigh,’ is 
not actually found in Hebrew literature, but its 
(‘xistence is perhaps attested by o’jtnd, ‘scales.’ 
Even when tlui etymology of a name is clear and 
unambiguous and the meaning in j)art clear, the 
complete meaning may remain ambiguous. Aza- 
riah means ‘ Jahweh has helj)ed ’ ; but whom? and 
how? Such uncertainties can only be limited in 
proportion as it is possible to group and classify 
names. Before leaving this que.stion of ambiguity, 
it should be remembered that the same name 
ju’obably acquired different ranges of meaning at 
different penod.s and in ditferent circles ; and that 
the continued existe.nee of some names was jirob- 
ably promoted by the ease w ith which th(‘ sense 
in which they might be understood could l>e modi- 
fied. The various stories of the naming of childi en 
show how easily the real etymology, even if fairly 
obvious, could lie set aside in favour of a false one. 
Samuel really meant ‘ name of God’ : ^ but it might 
be given by some one who wdshed to reitord that 
the c.liild had been ‘asked of God ’{IS 1^). .fesiis 
or Joshua certainly had originally no reference 
to deliverance from, sin (Mt 1-^), though it is 
not inconceivable that in certain circles even 
before tlie Christian era the name was sometimes 
choben because this meaning hatl been imjiorted 
into it. 

Ow'ing to the various uncertainties and ambig- 
uities arising from the causes just indicated, it is 
obviously unwise to base any far-reaching conclu- 
sions on a single name, especially if that name is 
but once attested. Guided by tliis consideration, w e 
may proceed first to a general survey of the mean- 
ings of Hebrew names, re.serving for the close of 
our discu.ssion some reference to tlieir chronological 
distribution, and some account of one or two 
sjiecial problems. 

II. (JLASSIFICATION , — Hebrew names may be 
classified in respect of their formation,* as (i.) 
simple, i.e. consisting of a single element — c.g., 
'Ii^l>csh, ‘crooked’ ; or (ii.) comjiound, i.e. consist- 
ing of more than one element— c, 7 ,, Nathanael, 

‘ God hah given.’ Compound names are most com- 
monly, like the example iust cited, sentences; 
simple names are commonly epithets ; but some 
compounds are ejiithets — e.g.^ Obndiah, ‘seivant 
of Jah(weh),’ and others in which the tw'o elements 
are nouns in the genitive relation, and a large 
number of siiiijde names aie sentence.s or aie 
derived from sentences ; such, e.g., are tho.se which 
con.sist of the 3rd pers. sing, of a verb; e.g.^ 
Nathan, ‘(he) has given.’ The example ju.st cited 
is really an abbreviation of such statements as 
‘God (or Jahw'eh) has given,’ wdiich fuller state- 
ments also occur as proper names (Nathanael, 
Elnathan, Jfeh]onathan). Occasionally at least 
the same individual was kriowui by both the longer 
and the shorter form ; thus Aliaz, king of Judah, 
is named by the fuller form Jehoahazin an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-pileser. So also in the Elephantine 
papyii n'Dno and nonD interchange, n'nonD once 
appears as nano (see the notes in Sayce-Cowley on 
A. 9, D. 36), and |ru na 'nyo of Sachau 4* is probably 
identical wdth jru la nuiyo of Sayce-Cowley 11. 16, 

1 Against some recent attempts to explain the name other- 
wise, see S. R. Driver, Note$ on the Hebrew Text of the Hooke of 
Samuel‘S. Oxford, 1913, pp. 16-19. 

Into details as to the various grrainmatical fonns of the com- 
pound names it is impossible to enter here ; see under 

'Qrammatical Structure of Compound Names,’ in the Index; 
and Hm, e.v. ‘Names' (§S 20-23, 7.'i 79). 


J. 17 . But, generally speaking, such longer and 
shorter fonns are distinct names apnlicable to 
different people. Another oonaitleraole class of 
names (cantatives) ^ consists of abbreviations or 
modifications of what were originally sentence 
names in w hich one element is not .simply omitted 
but is rejdaced by an ending, some intiaification 
especially in the vocalization often taking place in 
the other element also ; in this way it is probable, 
e.g., that many names in h — are to be explained ; 
thus iSliimea (Nfoc’) is probably an abbreviation of 
Shemaiali (.ryDcy), Alwla (Kiay) of Obadiah or 
Abdeel, or the like. In so far as such abbreviated 
or modified forms retained their meaning, it w'as 
the meaning of the sentences of winch they w^ere 
abbreviations that they w'ould naturally express 
and suggc.st, though many such forms may ot 
course liave been peculiarly liable to be u.sed also 
with fresh meaiiings alien trom their actual etymol- 
ogy. Further probable examples of moditication.s 
of what were originally sentences are to be found, 
e.g., in names of the form \ thus Zacciii, 

ya.sshuh, Jadilua, Malluch, Nahum, ’Azzui, 
'Ak\sub, Sadduc (Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 1), Shallurn, 
Shammua ; the frecpiontly recurring * and pm " 
of the Ele])hantine papyri may some or all he 
modifications of Zachariah, yashahiah, Jeda’iah, 
Malchiah, Nfdieniiah, 'Azariah, 'Akahiah (cf. Aq- 
hi-ia-a-ma [Bah.] and I’hoen. Bel'akab), Zedekiah, 
Shcleiniah, Sliemaiali, Gedaliah, Netlianiah re- 
.spectively, and .slioiild in that case be interpreted 
accordingly, ‘(dahweh) has remembered,' ‘le- 
garded,’ ‘ knowni,’ etc.® Differently vocalized, 
.some of these names might be jiassive particijdes 
or adjectives in that i.ase they would bo ejiif liels, 
and Zacur (not Zaccur) would mean ‘remembered,’ 
’Azur (not ’Azzur) would im*Mn ‘helped’; Gadol 
(not Gaildul), thougli it would still Ik? ambiguous 
(see below), might moan ‘great.’ But for the 
existence of names of tin? form htHul we do not 
rest only on the vocalization of MT ; for (1) many 
Greek forms contain the redujilic^^ted middle con 
sonant: so Zoxyoep, ’Axxoe/9, Iia\Xoi//i, '^aixfiove in the 
LXX, and ISaSSoufcos and laddovs in Jose]>hus ; (2) 
tlie passive participles from the roots appearing in 
8hallum and Nahum would be not Shalum and 
Naliuni hut Mesliullam, which frequently ajipea is 

1 E. Renan, ‘ Des NoniH th^ophores apocop^en,’ in v 

101 fT. ; Noldeke, art. ‘NaineK,’ in Ji'/Ji, 4l>--i>7 , Liilzbarski, 
‘ScmitiBcbe Kosenamen,' in Fph. ii. 1 23. 

‘J To be vonilized, nerliapH, (Jaddftl, NattQn, rather than OadAl 
(Sa.vi'e-CowJev), Nathun, UiouKb in the latter, as in other Hiniilar 
names, the Rah^ Ionian forms commonly show only the sinijle 
middle radical ; r.g., Na-tu-nu, A-ku-bu, Za-bu-du ; an instance 
of the reduplication in Bab. is Sa-at-tu-ru ; cf. the Biblical nriD 
pointed "I'lnQ in MT, but probably enough originally pronounced 

8 Cf. Lidzbarski, op at. p. 21, from whom most of the 
examples given above have been cited. It is worth observing 
that most of these names first appear relatively late ; an 
isolated early example would he the name of David's contem- 
porary, if tills were i»roiJOiJnccd not phy (MT , EV ‘Zadok’) 
i)ut, as in some MSS of the LXX, Xa6Sov/c (cf. P. de Lagarde, 
Itildung tier I^'nrnina, Gottingen, lb89, p. 227 ff.) like the 
2a52ovKO( of a later age cited above. 'The name plX of the 
Elephantine papyri in view of the consistent absence of the 1 
is probably neither Zadok (Sayce-Cowley) nor Zadilnk, but pny, 
resembling in form J(IJ, Nathan, cited above. Biinilarly the 
Gileadite usurper (c. 746 B c.) may have been named dSc (2 K 
1610), t,r. Shillero, rather than Dl‘?B'(2 K 1618 1») ; LXX has con- 
sistently in 2 K 1610 18 SoAAijji, not as, e.g., in 1 Ch 2 <o of 
anotlier person, laAAovp. So also ItAAT/p of Jer 221^ may 
have been dW rather than DlW as in 1 Ch 810 . Apart from 
pnx and the earliest attested examples of names of the 
form katfAl are 'tuy (Jer 28i) and Dim (Nah B). Most of these 
names are confined to, but some of them are frequent in, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 1131 and yiDC' also appear 
in P ; luy, IISI, and yiDB' also occur, some of them 

(requentl.v, in the Elephantine papyri, and 3ipy and yiOlC' in the 
Babylonian tablets. 

4 Cf. Noldeke, ‘Names,' in ISH/, fi 66. 
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a-H a proper name, and Menuliani.^ It may well be 
that some names like Haiinn which are pointed 
in the MT as passive participles were actually 
examples of the form kaitul, thoii<?h Hanun in 
l)articnlar has the single n in Ilabylonian docu- 
Hjoiits (Hilpreclit-Clay, ix. 27. 59). But these am- 
biguities, like many others connected with names, 
it is rarely jiossible to eliminate with certainty in 
the ease of particular examples ; in general we 
may conclude that some examples of both forms — 
IcntltU and kdtfd—w^x^ in use. It is impossible to 
enter here into other certain or possible types of 
earitatives siieh as the form knitai, possibly a 
further modilieation of an original katalynh^ so 
that, e.r/., Zaeeai (oi) as well as Zaccur would be 
derived from Zeehariah. 

Sentence-names aie almost all of religious 
signilieaneo ; so also are some of the names that 
aie ejutliets, esjiecially such of these names as are 
compounds ; hut eiiitlicts consisting of a single 
idemeiit are in many cases not of religious moaning. 
We may hist survey those names which are simpler 
in form and secular or less markedly religions in 
meaning, jiassmg then to those m winch a religions 
meaning is at all events more ohvions, 

i. SiMf’LK NAMKS OR KPITUETS - Jacob may or 
may not mean ‘ one that takes liold of another by 
the and the circuimhlanccs of the child’s birtli 

may or may not have been as described in (In 25^*’; 
luit tlie slory is good evidence that the circum- 
stances of birth might suggest achiUrs name. So, 
again, though it is wholly improhable that Esau 
means ‘ red,' and not certain tliat it means * liairy,’ 
(In 25-**' indicates that the physical a])pearan(‘e of 
the nev -horn child might suggest its name. Some 
of the Hebrew names have moie or less clearly 
meanings that suggest such onguis. 

I. Circumstances of birth.- (o) Yathom, Yath- 
omah, and, less clearly, Yathma^ -iianies which 
occur in tin* Elephantine papyri — mean ‘ orphan ’ 
or ‘ fathci less,’ and they were probably given to 
posthumous eliildreii, Moldeke wuuhl interpret 
Jotliam and 'Akknh (UT ; Egyp. ; Bah.) in the 
same way; but both these names aie ambigiioiis and 
may be qiiiUi dill'ment-ly explained (see above for 
' \kkii)), and ii. (-1) l)olo\\ for rloLliam). 'J’lie mot her 
of 'Azuhali, ‘forsaken,’ may liave died in child- 
birth. 

[h) One or other of two children bom at a birth 
miglit he called Thomas (man), ‘ twin’ ; and a small 
group of naiiKis is iierliaps to be explained of the 
relationship established by the birth : Aliah means 
‘father’s brother’; Ahiain should perhaps be 
vocali/cd ’Abi’cm, ‘motlw'r’s brother^; Ahumai, 
if not rather a caritativc, may mean ‘ brother 
of my mother.’ ‘The idea is that the new- 
born child will at some future time stand by bis 
mother, as if lie were her brother’ (Noldeke, EBi 
ill. 82;)(j), 

(c) lleclier (133), if voi^alized Bechor, would mean 
‘ lirst-horn ’ ; but both this name and Bichri may 
latlier be derived from a young eaniel (cf. 2 (e)). 
And, though llakkataii may mean ‘ the youngest,’ 
it is doubtful whether tlie proper namo is to be so 
explained (see 2 (6) below) 

(r/) Among the clearest examjdes of this whole 
class arc names that refer to the time of birth. 
IJaggai (OP; Egyo. ; Bab.), a very popular name 
in and after the 6th cent., means ‘festal,’ i.e. born 
at the fiiast ; ami the earlier attested woman's 
name ^aggith has the same moaning. Shabbethai 

1 It is iiiterestinff, if not also siyfnifirant, to note the form 

in modern naiiieH ; in Aljriem Abdallah bcoomeH 'Abbftd, 
in S> ria 'Abd*el-KAdir becomes KaddCira(ct in Alg’ieris KaddOr). 
See A. Socin’sart. ‘ Die aralnschen Eigennamon’ in Zl)MG liii. 
flHODj 482-486, who coraparee with these Arabic formations the 
Hebrew pin, noiKI. 

2 Of. rSBA, p. 259, where it is sugg^ested that Yathom 
'\aa originally read in 1 Oh ll'**’. 


(OT ; Egyp.; Bab.) means ‘Sabbatical,’ i.e. born 
on the Sabbath ; cf. n’n3B> (Sachau, Tafcl 62, no. 1, 
col. ii. 4), Sa/3/laios (Jos. Afft. XIII. lii. iv. ), and 
Bar.sabbas {A(^ 15'-^®). I^odesli, if rightly read in 

1 Ch 8^ may, like the more obvious I’lueii. lyima, 
mean ‘one born at the new moon’; and nosi ibly 
noD (MT, BY, Pasea^i) may moan ‘one born at 
J*a.ssovor’ (but see also under 2 (r/)). 

(e) I’lace of birth or race suggested a few 
names; Jehiidi, ‘Jew’; Judith, ‘Jewess’; (bislii, 
‘ Ethiopian ’ ; Beeri, ‘ belonging to (born at) Bih’t ’ ; 
Baalmconi (Samaritan ostraka), ‘ belonging to 
(born at) Baalmeon.’ Most, however, of the 
numerous names ending in ' — , f, arc not gentUicia, 
but caritatives. 

2. Physical characteristics.— (n) Sex jieihaps 
suggested the name Geher, ‘ man,’ or ‘ male ’ (cf. 
Joh KV). 

(b) Size apparently is referred to in llakkataii, 
‘the small one’ (rather than ‘the youngest’; stiii 
I ((•)). Gadol (Egyj).), even if lightly punctuated 
so, is rather a sentence with suppression of the 
<livine subject than an eiiitlud, ‘ the large one.’ 

(f) There is more and better evidence that (-(dour 
suggested names (cf. Gii 25^'^), though not all of the 
following are equally certain: Laban, Lehanali, 
Lihni, Labani (Bab.) may all mean ‘ Avhite ’ ; llaiuz, 
‘yellow’; Zohar, ‘r<*ddihli \sliile’; Slieliaihoi, a 
name jirobably occurring on a Hebrew seal {JA^ 
188J, p. 156), ‘ black ’ (cf. Ca 1«). 

{(1) Defects gave rise to anotlier group of names, 
though again some of the following might be oues- 
tioTied . baldness suggested Bareah (to be vocalized 
^eieab) and, perhaps, l^orah ; duinlniess, l.Ieresh ; 
erookediiess, 'Ikkesli ; .scabbiuess, Gareb ; Jci>iosy, 
Zeru’ah. Gideon, Gideoni, like the Arahieyar/'M/i, 
may mean ‘ maimed’ ; Paseab, it vocalized I’lsseah, 
would mean ‘ halting ’ (but see also uiidi'r i (^/)) ; 
’Atcr (OT ; Egyp.), if vocalized ’Tbter, would mean 
‘left-handed’; Imt it is not iinjnoliably an ab- 
breviation. l,]ariin, l^arum, Ijaiumapli, may mean 
‘ with slit nose.’ 

{€) Some of the rather numerous class of nainos 
derived from animals, plants, and various objects 
may have been given heeause the animal or object 
111 question consjucuously suggested a physical 
characteristic detected in the infant or which it 
w^as desired the child should po'-soss when grown 
lip. But in any particular instance the original 
caii.se of such names is generally arnhiguoiis ; they 
may have reference not to physical cliaracteristies, 
hut to some accidental connexion of the object in 
(j lies tion with the biith ; according to Wetzstein, 
a Bedawi girl was called ‘ snow- -flake ’ because it 
w as snowy at the time of her birth ((uted in EBi iii. 
HJDO), ami possibly the Hebrew Barak, ‘lightning,’ 
should be similaily explained; in such cases the 
name should really be clas.sed under (i). Names 
<lerived from animals, again, have often beiui ex- 
plained by social and religious develoimicnts (see 
lielow ). lint, with this warning as to the uncertain 
cause of these names, we can as conveniently here 
as anywhere give illustrations of the general class 
of names derived Irom animals, etc. 

(a) Animah . — The majority of the proper nanicM 
derived from animals and mentioned in the OT 
occur as names either of places or clans or of 
foreign individuals. As against some 80 such 
names of places, clan.s, or foreign individuals, there 
are at most some ‘20 of Hebrew individuals (all 
pre-Exilic); these include Deborah, ‘bee’; Alah, 

‘ vulture * ; Zimri, probably derived from zemer^ * a 
mountain sheep’ ; Jonah, ‘dove’ ; Zibiali, ‘gazelle’; 
IJfuldali, ‘weasel’; 'Achbor, ‘mouse’; Shapliaii, 

‘ rock-badger.’ For other examples, many of wliich 
are uncertain, see HFNy p. 97 fl. 

(/9) N^raes of individuals derived from 

plants are very few : Susanna, ‘ lily,’ and Tamar, 
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‘date-palm/ are among the clearest; HadaHHah, 
‘myrtle’; llinimoii, tln^ father (? individual or 
elan)ot Baaiiah and lii#cliab, mcanH ‘ pomegranate’; 
Zetlian is deiived from zuyith^ ‘olive.’ |ii-il-Iu- 
mu-tu (Bab.) may be identical with rrioSn (Job 6*), 
‘ purj^ain ’ (?). 

( 7 ) Various objpA'ts. — Bal^bu^ means ‘jiitcher^; 
|,Iotliam, ‘seal’ or ‘ signet- ring * ; Rizpali, ‘pave- 
ment’; 'Achsah, ‘nnKIet’; Sliohani, ‘onyx’ (or 
some other precious stone) ; Reziali, ‘cassia’; 
Keren-happiich, ‘ box of antimony.’ Rebecca (MT 
Ribl^ah) may, like the Arabic rlhk^ mean ‘ a cord 
for tying lambs or kids.’ 

3 . Mental and moral qualities. — Some names 
probably imply smdi qualities, and those not 
ahvays of a desirable kind ; e.g., Nabal means 
‘fool.’ More intelligible are names denoting 
pleasantness, such as NaVmii, Naamah, Naaman, 
unless, indeed, some or all of these are rather con- 
nected with Adonis-M'orsliip. 

ii. Compound namks. names with a reli- 
gious MEANING, OR DERiyATiyES FKOM SUCH 
NAMES. — Names of this class are more numerous 
than are those of class i., and they aie far more 
frequently used ; whereas most of the names cited 
under i. are known to have been borne by one, or 
}>erhaps two, individuals, many of the names of 
this class are known to have been borne by several 
persons, and .some of them by more than a dozen 
diltei'ent individual.s. 

It will be best to take primary account of the 
unabbreviated compound names — names, tiiat i.s 
lo say, in which both the .subjee.t and prcilicate of 
tlie sentence are lixpressed, or, in the case of com- 
pound (‘pitliets, in which both construct and geni- 
tive aie expiessed. The ahbieviated names maj^ 
sometimes be cited to enfouie points that are 
established by the unabbreviated forms. 

riie subji'cts most frequently occurring in tb(‘S(i 
scntence-nnmes are (1) the proper name of the 
national Cod of the Ilebrews, Jahweh, in one of 
sevmal ahl)n*viate<l forms (2) El, ‘god’; (3) 
Iki'al, ‘owner’; (4) Adoni, ‘lord’; (5) Melech, 
‘king’; (6) Ah(i), ‘father’; (7) Ah(i), ‘brother’; 
(H) Ain(mi), ‘kinsman’; (9) S(h)em(n), ‘name.’ 
Some rarer element. s in coinjumnd names, such as 
ohd^ ‘ tent,’ may lie disregarded here ; the others 
just cited refer to some divinity ; whether they all 
n;f('r to the same divinity is discussed below. 

Of these subjects or divine elements in names, 
tlie most fre<ineiit is Jah(weh) ; tlie OT contains 
upwaids of 150 diflerent names into which the 
ehmient .lah(weh) enters, and mentions over 500 ^ 
persons who.se names contain that element. The 
Samaritan ostraka, the Elejihantine papyri, the 
Nippur tablets, and other sources add to this 
number hotli of names and of per.sons ; c.f/., out of 
some 400 Jews named in the papyri between 150 
and 170 bear a name containing Jali(weh). Next 
to Jahweb, El is tiie ino.st frequent divine element, 
the known personal names containing it and men- 
tioned in tlie OT numbering about 113 (including 
some tribal name.s) ; next in frequency come com- 
pounds with Ab and AI. 1 , each of these, however, 
entering into fewer than 25 names. Compounds 
with 'Am, 13a’ al, Melccli, Adon, number less than 
a dozen each, and Sliaddai, Zur, and Shem form 
each of them a part of two or three names only. 

1 In the OT 1.1’ and V (EV Jeho, Jo) at the begrinning of names, 
and in' and n* (EV ' -iah ') and ot'caaionally V at the end ; in the 
Samaritan ostraka V at both the beginning and the end of 
names ; in the Elephantine papyri in' and once or twice nn' at 
the beginning, and n* at the end of names ; on the Rabylonian 
tablets from Nippur fa-a-^u at the beginning and ia-a-ma (pro- 
nounced iotea) at the end, 

3 This includes a number of persons mentioned in Chronicles 
who may he fictitious ; but the actual persAis in question mutt 
number between 300 and 400 at least. 


A few fresh names* belonging to some of these 
cla,s.se.s, but not recorded in the OT, can Ite gleiuied 
from othei houiccs; but tlie additions tlni> made 
to our know ledge are far Ic.ss immerous than in tlie 
ca'-e of compounds with Jali(w'eb). 

We turn next to the kind of predicates attached 
to these suhjt'cts. 

(1) An inteu'sting, and in some re.speetsamhign- 
oiis, gioup eonsi.sts of names wdiieli contain twm of 
the divine tenns, one Inong subject, the otliei jire- 
dieate, though anothei view is sometimes taken of 
the lelation of the tw'o terms in some ot thivse 
names. This gron}> includes Eliab, Abiel , bJi'ain, 
’Ammiel ; Hiel ( = Alnel), Abijah. Joali ; Alnjah, 
.loab ; Elijah, Jo’el (jirohably); Zuriel, b’.li/ui, Znii- 
sbiuldai ; lleahali (M F, Ba’a^yali); Adonipili ; Mal- 
ebiah ( = Malcliiyaii) ; h31imele(4i, Malchiel ; A l.ime- 
lecli ; yMumelech. -Soiiievvluit, similar are thi' names 
in which the personal pronoun forms one of llie 
elcunents : these are bdiliu, ‘he is (my) gml ’ ; 
A hihu, ‘ he is (niy) tather ’ ; Jehu, ‘ He is Jalin eli.’ 
Alongside of Abihn (in*3N) a.s the naim* ol a imni 
w'e limi in the Ele]>hantinc pa[)yri 'n'DK used exeln 
sively as a woman’s name ; sinee this ()ii;_;lit strictly 
to mean ‘She is (my) fatlier,’ but cannot well 
actually do so, w e should perhaps see in it meiely a 
feminine form of a name w liose original signiticance 
had been lost. 

(2) As many of the opitliet-rifinies noted under 
i. have refm’mici’ to the circums(ane(‘s of the birth 
of the eiiild, so also have a iiumherof the sentence- 
names : they assert something of (Jod in reteimice 
to the hiith. Since, iiowevor, the Hebrew smitimce- 
iiames are incomplete, leaving the o))j(‘<!t ol the 
tiansitive veibs that enter into them uiiex pressial, 
it IS not, indeed, always possible lo be eeitain that 
a particular name originally referred to the hiith 
of the child ; and, again, this very incompleteness 
of expres.sion readily allowed any name, once it 
was current, to be used afresh wuth a dilleient and 
wider meaning than it originally jiossessed. Jliit 
with these pos.sibilities in view we,jmay now’ group 
together some names that most probably refened 
piiriiarily to the birth, taking next names Unit 
prislieate other activities of (he deity, thmi thosi* 
that attribute eerlaiii (jualitios (o tlic dthly, and 
(lien a small groiij) in wliicli tlie deity is the object 
of the sentence. 

Tlie object unexpressed hut understood of the 
verbs meaning ‘to give’ used in iiroper names W’jls 
primarily tlie new-born child. The ehi<if verbs in 
question are nathariy ztthnd, and probably nadah ; 
(he names are Jonathan, Netlianiah, Rliiathan, 
Nathanael, Nethan{e)el, Net luinmelecli ; Elzahad, 
•Jeho/ahad, Zehadiah ; .lonadah, Nedabiah, Abina- 
dab, Abinadab. Tlie same idea is expressed in some 
eom|)Ound epithet-names which de.scribe the cliild 
as the ^ft of God ; so Mattaniah, Mat(tat)liiaH, 
Mattithiab, Zabdiel. From these names we find 
a number of others derii ed by abbreviation, with 
or without other modilication ; so Nathan, and 
perlians pm (Kgyj) ), Mattan, Matthat, Mattenai, 
Nadab, Zabad, Zabdi, Zabbud, Zabbai. 

The gift of the cliild w’as often regarded as the 
answ’er to a petition that God had heard. Hence 
probably the names that predicate of (h)d answer- 
ing (amth), hearing {shtund ), listening {<tzan ?) are 
closely related to those just discussed : such names 
are Ishmaiah, jidb'u.t (Kgyp,), Sheinaiah, Hoshama 
( = Jehoshaina), Elisharna, Anaiah, Azaniah. A 
frequent derivative is Shammua (OT ; Egyp. ; 
Bah. ?). If Aimniah .'should he pointed Ananijah, 
‘Jahweh has answered me’ (Noldeko), W'e have a 
more directly expressed confe-ssion of the mother. 

Birth W’as also regarded os due to an act of 
remembrance on the part of (hwl ((in 30^) ; hence 

1 ‘Abiba'al, Ra'alzamar, Khanan‘am (Sam. ostraka) ; "flpyaH 

(%yp-) 
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perhaps we Blioiild class liere compounds with 
zakary ‘ remember,’ and ha shah ^ ‘ to take account 
of.’ These eonipotinds include the very popular 
name Zachariah (Or; Egyp. ) with its almost 
equally frequent derivative Zaccur, and l.Iaslia- 
biah ; perhaps also I.Iashabniah (for ^ashabaiii- 
yali, ‘Jab well has taken account of me’). 

The preceding names would be suitable for any 
child. On the other hand, Pothahiah, ‘ Jahweli 
lias opened (the womb) ’ (cf, (in 3(P), would point 
to a hrst-born, while Eliasaph, ‘ (iod lias added to, 
or increased (the family),' would point to a younger 
member of the family ; on the other hand, Josi- 
phiah, ‘ May Jaliweh increase,’ would be applicable 
at the birth of a first-born (Gri 30'^) or another 
equally. Of similar meaning may be lienaiah, 
Benael (Bab.), ‘Jahweh (or Ciod) hath built up’ 
(ef. (in 30«). 

(3) It must sufhcc to refer briefly to some of 
the names that predicate other activities of (iod 
than those connected witli birtli ; as some of the 
names just mentioned' may have taken on a wid(U' 
reference, so some of those, such as Nehemiah, 
‘Jahweh has comforted,’ liephaiali, Itajihmd, 
‘Jahweh ((iod) has healed,’ might, if A\e wcie 
more fully informed, be seen to have had originally 
a reference to birth. 

(a) The most yrenoral veihs of activity are predicated of God, 
VIZ 'asah, 'to work,’ ‘make,’ barn, ‘to create,’ in Eleasah, 
Asahel, Asaiah, Jaasiel, lleraiah (onl.v in 1 Ch 82i). (b) God 
interposes or exercises authonlv. He judj^es (Jehoshaphal, 
Shephatiah, Ehshaphat, Yedoniah lEgy}» ]), contends (.lehoiaril), 
and probal)i> Israel, Seraiah), is king (Malchiah). (c)Ood helps 
(Azariah, Klcazar, Azareel), suHtains (.Semachiah, Ismachiah), 
carries (Amasiuh , cf. Is holds fast (Jehoahaz, Ahaziah), 

conceals (Eliaqihan, Zephaniah), and strengthens (so, perhaps, 
Ezekiel, Ilezckiah). (d) He delivers (I’elatiah, Elpalet, Eiliphelef, 
Paltiel, Hoshaiah ; cf. Isaiah, Joshua, Jesus), redeems (i’edahel, 
Pedaiah, Pedahzur, Iphdeiah), guards (Shemariah). He is with 
men (Immanuel ; Egyp, nUDy) to help (hem, or on their side 
(liab. Jahiilakim, Jalmluim). Much the same idea is exiiresscd 
by saving that Jahweli is the place of shelter or refuge (Mahseiah 
LEgyp.]), Me'ozlyyah (Egyp., and, if we rc-pomt Ma'aziah, 
Me’oziy\ah also in OT), n’nentl (Egyp.). (/•) God brings back 
(Eliashib, Yovashib (Sam ostraUii]), or is besought to return 
(cf. I?J Nu 1030, Shubael, Shebuel), dwells (among llis people, 
Shecamah), blesses (llerechiah, Jehorechiah, barachel), is 
gracious to (Hananeel, Elbanan, Hananiah, Jehobaiian, Ilu'ul- 
banan), knows (Eliada, Beeliada, Jehoiada, Jedaiah), and 
enlightens (Pekabiah) (them). 

(4) Qualities of God are literally or metaphori- 
cally, directly or indirectly, predicated in the 
following: He is strong (Amaziali), great (Geda 
ball, Igdaliah, and jierhaps Athaliali), good 
(Tobiah, Abitub, Ahitub), perfect (Jotham), high 
(Jehoram), incomparable (Micaiah, Michael), just 
(Jeliozadak, ZedeKiah), kind (yasadiali); he Is 
light (Neriali, Abner), and lire (Urijah). In the 
ancient names compounded with Ab, Ab, and'Am, 
it is asserted, if the obvious is the right intei 
pretation, that the divine siiViject is the dawn 
(Atii8haIiar),dew(Abital ; cf. Soi.t, E‘^vp.),])leasant- 
ness (Ahiiio'am, Aliino'ain), death (Aliimoth). 

(5) In a small number of names the ileity i.s not 

the subject, but the object of the sentence, the 
subject being (even if not expre.ssed) a human 
being or human beings. With these nnme.s may 
be classed certain comjiound epithets which imply 
that God is the object of man’s w orship or tlie like. 
Such names are Shealti-el, ‘ 1 have asked God ’ ; 
Elihoenai, ‘ Unto Jahweh are my eyes ’ (cf. Ps 1‘23^) ; 
Hodaviah (GT and Egyp.), perhaps to be pointed 
Hodftiah, in wiiich case it would mean ‘Praise ye 
Jaliweh’ and resemble somewhat the curious name 
of the Elephantine papyri Peiiuliab, ‘Turn ye to 
Jah(weh).’ Another example, concealed by the 
Massoretic punctuation, is perhaps ^achaliab, 
which, if pointed would mean ‘Wait for 

Jahweh.’ Of the epithets it may suffice to recall 
the frequent Obadiah, and tlie less common Abdeel, 
‘ Servant of Jahweh (God).’ 

III. Chronology. — In the preceding general 


survey only ocoasional reference has been made to 
the ciironology of the names ; here a little more 
may bo said on the subject, t<)iough it is impossible 
to discuas it wdth any fullness. In the thousand 
years or more covered by this survey it would only 
1)0 natural to exjiect that certain changes j^took 
place ; and we can infer the nature of some of them 
w'ith a tolerable degree of probability. Certain 
classes of naine.s represented in tlie earliest periods 
disai»pear or nearly disappear later ; others increase 
in poj)ularity. If we accept the evidence of J* on 
tliis point, compounds witli Shaddai, the name of 
Ciod wdiicii w’as, on the theory of P, character- 
istic of the patriarchal age, and Zur (Sur — Kock, 
obviously used as a name or e()ithet oi (iod) were 
in u.ye in the Mosaic age, but none is recorded 
later. We move on to surer ground when w e sny 
that compounds with Ab, Ah, and 'Am, which 
were rather frequent in the earlier jieriod.s, almost 
disappear after the 7th cent, n.c., two or three of 
each class alone surviving, and few if any fre.^^h 
name.s of tlie class being cieated. The Biblical 
evidence on this point is discussed at length in 
JlPNy 2^. 22 lb, and the conclusions there drawm are 
not appreciably affected by the fresh evidence that 
has since come to light. Thus, it is entirely in 
accordance with what the Biblical evidence leads 
us to ex[)ect that a fair sprinkling of these names 
is found in the Samaritan ostraka of the 9th cent. 
II. C. The only name of any one of tlie.so three 
classes tliat occurs witli any frequency as that of a 
Jew in the Egyptian and Babylonian documents of 
the 5th cent, is Ahio or Aliijah (Egyp. vnK, Bab. 
Alu-ia-a-ma). The rest are mostly the names of a 
single 5 they are Abihu (and Abihi com- 

mented on above), Ahutab ( — Abitub), A^iiab 
( —Abab), and a name unknown to the OT, ; 
the last is possibly a late formation, but probably 
not. Coiiqiounds with Baal, not infrequent in the 
Davidic age and, a century later, on the Samaritan 
ostraka, disap 2 )ear altogether subsequently, except 
perhaps for one occurrence in tlie Babylonian t ablets 
in the 5th cent. (Ba-li-ia-a-ma), wdiere, how^cvci, 
the first syllable is marked in Clay’s Index with a 
query. The compounds with mclcch are with one 
excej^tion conlineu to the pre-Exilic 2 >eriod, though 
none of them even then occurred with any f re- 
queue j' ; the exception is Malchiah, wliich wa.s 
loimlar after the Exile both in Palestine and in 
‘'.gypt . Infrequent in early times, comjiound.s wi t h 
adoji and shem do not a 2 >]>ear at all later. 

The only two clas.ses of compounds that are at 
all frequent later and both these kinds are viuy 
frequent — are compounds with Jali(w'eli) and 
witli El. Botli clas.scH were ancient, though in tlie 
earliest {leriod, if we may safely draw conclusions 
from the book of tiudges, they formed at first a 
very small proportion of the names in u.so ; by tlie 
age of David, however, they together formed about 
a fifth, ill the Samaiitan ostraka about a qum ter, 
and at the end of tho 7th cent. b.c. more than 
two-thirds, of the names in use. If this very liigh 
pro])Oi(ion is soniewliat lessened again later, it 
IS not because older and discarded classes again 
became popular, but because caritatives (abbrevia- 
tions) formed from names of this class gained in 
popularity ; names like Menahein, Meshullam, 
Zaceur, Hbillom, or Shall um occur with great fre- 
miency in the Elephantine papyri ; but, though 
tlie deity is not expressly named in them, they 
differ totally from most of the names of one 
element in earlier times. 

In the relative popularity of compounds with El 
and compounds with Jahw’ch there is some fluctua- 
tion ; after an earlier period in which the more 
ancient compounds with El must presumably have 
ireponderated over compounds with Jah(w'eh), the 
atter already in the Davidic period are more fre- 
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qiient, and become increasingly so : among Jere- 
miah's con temporaries compounds with Jah(weh) 
occur six times as often as those with El. After 
that we can trace a ^difference of development 
among different groups of Jews : with the Jews of 
Elephantine compounds with Jali(weh) are still 
very ftequent, and apparently a few fresh names 
of the type Avere created by them ; but compounds 
with El nave virtually disappeared, for the little 
special group of compounds Avith lletliel (see below) 
are different in character. On the other hand, at 
the same period in Nippur Ave find unmistakable 
Jewish names containing El as Avell as Jah, and 
probably compounds witli El were there and then 
relatively to the compounds with Jah(weh) more 
numerous than in Palestine before the Exile. But 
in the post- Exilic Palestinian names Ave also n<»te 
a renewal in the popularity of compounds with El ; 
compounds with Jah still very largely outnumber 

them, but the disproportion is perceptibly less than 
before the Exile. 

Names derived from animals, never frequent as 
personal names, are as su(di not found alUir the 
Exile; and more generally we may observe that 
the proportion of <*j)ithet-nanHiS is much smaller in 
the latest than in the earliest periods. 

IV. Conclusion. — To Avhat extent do these 
changes cast light on developments in JeAvish 
religion? Does the practical elimination of all 
classes of compounds excejit those containing El 
and Jah point to the abandonment of other Avor- 
‘^hips ? To what extent do the names of any periiul 
1 effect ‘Israel’s polytheism’? ft Avill he possible 
lo offer only a few brief remarks on these questions. 

In the animal-names some, and pre-eminently 
W. R, Smith, ^ have found traces of totemisni. 
'Pliat about a hundred places, clans, or persons, 
some belonging to, others not belonging to, Israel, 
named in the OT have names more or Jess clearly 
identical Avith or derivative from names of animals 
is altogether insufficient by itself to prove the 
existence of totemisni. On the other hand, if other 
evidence tends to show that totemism may lie 
behind ITcJirew social organization and religion, 
this Avould also satisfactorily explain certain 
features of the group of animal-names in the OT 
— and in particular the relatively small iiumh<‘r f)f 
those that attach to individuals. Of this small 
number, four occur in the 7th cent., and may be 
connected AA’itli the existence, perliaps the recrud- 
escence, of certain animal superstitions of Avhich 
there is evidence. 

We haA'e references enough in the OT to the 
lapses of the Isiaelites into idolatry, to tlieir 
forsaking of Jalnveh for Baal, Moloch (=rMelech), 
Aslarte, and others ; and aac might expect to find 
in the names of the OT also abundant evidemte of 
this. As a matter of fact, there are a few names 
compounded Avith Baal and Melech ; on the otJicr 
liana, there is none compounded Avith Astarte, 
though these are frequmit enough in Fhcenician. 
Unfortunately for the elucidation of tlie present 
question, Baal and Meloidi are not primarily proper 
names of a single deity, but terms applicomle to 
many deities ; the HebrcAvs could, e.g., address or 
describe Jahweh not only as ‘ my El ’ {e.g.^ Ex 15^), 
i.e. ‘my God,’ but also as ‘my Ba'al’ (IIos 2'®). 
Further, as the name Elijah asserts that JahAA^eh 
is (iod, so Bealyah a.sseits that Jah well is Bual, 
Malchiah that JaliAveh is Melech (‘ king’). Just, 

then, as at all periods, down to the very latest, the 
Hebrews used Jah(weh) and El indiflerently in 
proper names as referring to the same God, viz. 
Jahweh, so it is at least possible that Ba'al and 
Melech, when used by tne Hebrews in proper 
names, refer to JaliAveh. And similarly the com- 
pounds with Ab, Ah, 'Am, Adon may be explained. 

1 * Animal and Plant Names,' in JPh ix. il880] 76-108. 
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The opjKisite vieAv to that just suggested has 
been recently stated afresh by H. J‘. Smith (see 
literature bcloAv). He finds that perliaps as many 
as 150 divinities other than JaliAA'eh occur in the 
IlehrcAv names as preserved in the HebrcAV text ; 
and he argues that these are ‘ only a small propor- 
tion of the theophorous names which once existed 
in the HebrcAV Avritings,’ but have been mutilated 
by the removal of the strange god’s name or by 
the substitution for it of El or .lah(Avch). Among 
these strange gods Smith includes Baal, Melech, 
and also Ab, Ah, and ’Am. Noav it is curious that 
all these terms are ambiguous (as Ave have seen); 
and that of the Avorship of Ab, A[i, and 'Am among 
the HebreAvs Ave never hear, Avliereas the name ol 
Astarte, of Avhose Avorsliip we do hear and Avhosc 
name is unambiguously a proper name, enters 
into no Hebrew personal name. The last fact is 
indeed to Smith only fresh proof of the rigoui 
Avith Avhich ‘ names which gave ottence have been 
remoAcd from the texts.' But Astarte is alio Aved 
to remain in j)lace-names ! And there is another 
consideration Avhich should restrain us from over 
estimating the extent of the revision to Avhich 
names in the OT text have been subiected, and 
the dificronce between the general character of 
the names of the OT and the names actually 
current in the several periods. And that is this; 
the nam(‘H on ostraka, papyri, and cuneiform 
tablets present the same general character; c.y., 
among the 30 or 40 names of the Samaritan 
ostraka (9th cent, n c.) there is about the same pro- 
portion of compounds Avith Jah, El, Ah, Ah, 'Am, 
Baal, Melech as in the names of the Davidic age 
recorded in the OT ; but (as in the OT) there is no 
name comjiounded with Astarte. 

One further point in Smith’s discuhsioii should 
he noted. He discounts the significance of siicli 
names as Bealyah, Ahijah, Avliich, if treated as 
sentence-names, assert that Jahweh Avas Ba'al 
(‘ owner ’) or Ah (‘ father’), by arguing that they 
Avere not sentence-names at all, but primarily 
names of compound divinities— fusuAns of the tAvo 
distinct deities Baal and JaliAveh in the first 
instance, Ab and JahAveh in the second — ami that 
these names of ileities Avere then used as names 
of men. Now it may be admitted (1) that there 
actually Avere compound divinities such as Ashtar- 
Cheniosh of the M<)al)ite inscription ; and (2) that 
occasionally, j>robably as the result of abbrevia- 
tion, men bore tlie names of gods.* But it would 
remain curious, if Smith’s conclusions were correct, 
(1) that of 80 many of his inferential deities their 
Avorshippers were uncertain which way to take 
their names : there is no evidence that Ashtar- 
Chemosh could also be called Ghemosh-Ashtar, 
but Abiel apparently could be called indillcrently 
Eliab ; Abijah, Joab ; and so foith ; (2) that such a 
large projiortion of HehreAVs whose names were 
identical with names of gods ha<l names of com- 
pound gods. 

It is probable then that Smith altogether exag- 
gerates the frequency— whether in the original 
text of the OTor in the actual life of the Hebrews 
— of Hebrew names formed from names of deities 
other than Jahweh. But his material contains 
certain possibilities and may be consulted with 
advantage. We conclude with mentioning a feAV 
names at various periods which more or less 
probably contain the name of a strange god. (iad 
IS the name both of a Syrian deity and of a 
Hebrew tribe ; as a divine name the term probably 
enters into'Azgad (Ezr., Neh.); but as early as J 
(Gn 30^^) gad was also a noun meaning, as in 

I Cf. II. Meyertihani, Dtorum nomina homtnibta imjmita, 
Kiel, 1801, on Greek and Roman examples, with Addenda by 
O. Hoffmann, (;ivinef Rabylonian, E|r>ptian, Syrian, Canannitieh, 
and Arabic example* (not all certain). 
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Aramaic ami Arabic, ‘fortune,’ and in this sense 
probably it entered into tlie names Gaddiyali 
(Egyp.), Gaddiel, ‘daliweh (God) is my fortune.’ 
Kdom in Obed-edom may be a divine name, as are 
the (defnents that follow my commonly though not 
invaiiahly in other names. After the Exile a 
certain number of these names apj)ear, in part 
)erliai>H as the result of intermarriage ; this, com- 
dned with the growing custom of naming after 
the grandfather, might easily lead to the occur- 
rence of some heathen names in Jewish families. 
Of such })OHt-Kxilic names we may note in addition 
to ’Azgad already mentioned IJcuiadad, jirobahly 
containing the name Hadad ; Maclinadehai, jiroh- 
nhly a corruption of inimo, ‘possession of Nebo’; 
Baikos, of which the latter half is identical with 
the final element in the Nabati»*an name jnjDp, 

‘ Kaus hasgixen’ ; Barnabas, which means ‘son of 
Nebo.’* All these names are Biblical. Tlie 
Elephantine jiapyri and the Nippur tablets contain 
large numhers of names com])onnded with names 
of deities other than Jaliweh ; but many of tliese 
certaiidy, and most, though not all of tliein, j)rob- 
ably, were not names of Jews. On the other hand, 
the Kieiihantine papyii contain a little group of 
unquestionably ♦IcAvish names in whicli the familiar 
place-name BetiicI seimiH to liave acquired a divine 
cliariicter : Bethclnatlian, ‘ Betliel lias given’; 
Bethel akab, ‘ Betliel has reM'arded ’ ; B(*thel- 
shezeh (?), ‘ Bethel has delivered.’ In the light 
of tliese we easily detect a similar name in Zee 7 ^ 
-Betlielsharezer. 

tiTKaATCRR — Ttif* Mturfv of Hebrew names can be carried on 
Hal.isfactonlv onh' by cotniianaon with other Semitic names. 
Tlie liteiature iiiuier Namkh (Suiueruui) and (S\ nac) uiUHt be •■on- 
suited Here some of thi- pnm-iii.-vl special literature on Hebiew 
names is tfuen. For the mterpn talion or diseusHiori of the 
names aenaralely see especially Brown- Driver- Brigg^s, Ifrhiew 
and Enqlinh Lextom, (Kfoirl,’ l8!>l-li)(W ; Geseniu{.-Buhl, Ih'b 
undaram irorfeWntc/tlO, Leip/iji, 1910 , Klh in a271 ff ; IJDB 
ill. 4H1 ff, Foi ancient interpretations see P. de Lagarde, 
Oiioinanlira Sacra‘s, Uottingen, 1887. For systematic treatment 
or (lisciHsions of the snbjcc t generalli or special parts of it see 
E Nestis, />!(' ixrael Kun'nnnmeyindch ihrrr reli<)uniitq>Hrhicht- 
hchra Ihuinitunq, Leipzig, 1875; F. Baetbgen, B.utraqe zur 
neinitisahfn Hrliffum^ffe-r.lnchte, Berlin, 1KH8; G B. Gray, 
.SVio/iVs ni ll/’hiciv Pnifh'r Naifif's, London, ISIXJ; M Grunwald, 
J)n' Kiaentiaimqi (icH A Tinthnu' Ihutrutunq fur die Kenntntlt 
deg heb. Volk.sqlauhen'i, Breslau, lS!>/>, G‘ Kerber, Die relu 
qiomqfgchxchthehe Hednihinq tier heb Ei'ienunmen deg AT 
Freiburg, 1897 ; F. Hominel, Die allisr. Ueherheferuuq, 
Munich, 1807 (criticized in bth ser , xol vi (1897), pp. 

17'5-100); F. C. Ulmer, Die seinitigc/ien Kigennarneix tm AT, 
pt, 1 , Lcip/c.;, lool , T Noldeke, ‘Names,’ In Elii ill. |190'2| 
col 3272 (tiill .and inijiortant) ; H P. Smith, ‘Theophorona 
l|ropcr Names in the Old Testament.’ in Old Testament and 
Semitic Studies in Itfemuiy of William Itamey Hairjter 
London, 1008, I 35-64; G. B. Gray, ‘A Group of Hebiew 
Names of the Ninth Century B.C.,‘ in Erp7' xxvii [1015-16] 

G. Buchanan Gray. 

NAMES (Indo-European). — Although much 
attention has been tlevMited to the grammatical 
structure and connotation of the names of persons 
and places in all the Indo-European languages, 
their religious value has remained almost uncon- 
sidered. No treatise e.xists on tiie suhiect, and of 
some dialects, notably Icelandic and Old Irish, a 
carpus' nomuium praprwrum is still to be made. 
The present article mu.sl, therefore, be regarded 
nu*r(‘ly as a general outline of some of the leading 
phenomena connected with proper names in Indo- 
Eurojiean ; it cannot claim to be exhaustive. If 
the greater [lart of it is given to Indo- Iranian 
names, (Ids i.s only because the other dialects, 
later in date, present few features not found in 
Sanskiit and the older languages of Iran. Re- 
stiiction to the religious evidence to be gleaned 
from names huids, mori‘ovi;r, to the exclusion of any 
consideration of patronymics, occupational names, 
and jicrsonal name.s derived from place-namea. 

I. Grammatical structure.— While some of the 

1 See a. B. Gray, ‘ Nebo as an Element In Hebrew Proper 
Names,’ in ExpT x. [1809] 232-234. 


jiersoiial names in Indo-European are simple, the 
majority are compound. These fall, for the present 
purpose, into ‘descriptive’ (corresponding to the 
8 kr. teclinical term kandwidharaya^ ‘otfice-bear* 
ing’), ‘dependent’ (Skr. tntpuru§a^ ‘his-man’), 
‘possessive’ ( 8 kr. bahuvrlhi, ‘having-much-rice’), 
and ‘ appositional ’ (not recognized by the- Skr. 
grammarians, but a class whose importance has 
l>een much underrated). Besides these there is 
the very ini])ortant class of hypocoristics (‘pet 
names’). These are commonly either diminutives 
or abbreviations (or both togetner) ; and, when the 
abbreviation consists in dropping one of the com- 
ponents of the compound name, the resultant form 
may ap]>ear to be a simple name, so that in some 
cases it is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
whetlier a certain name is simple or hypocuiristic. 
Here the meaning usually serves as the criterion. 

The word cognate with Eng. ‘ name ’ occurs in 
nearly all tlie Indo-European languages — Skr., Av. 
ndinan, Armen, anitn (from Alb. 

(from *enmen), Gr. bvopa, Lat. iwmcny Ir. ainm. 
Goth, name, (). Church Slav. Old Pruas. ew-wem-. 
On the other hand, in view of the very primitive 
character of Litliuanian civilization, it sliould he 
noted that that language employs for ‘name’ 
wardas (cognate with Eng. ‘ word ’). 

The etyinolojry of ‘ name ’ ih quite uncertain. It has been 
conneotoil with the jfroup of Or. ovouai, ‘ upbraid, insult, blame,' 

I l,at.. nota, ‘mark,’ etc {ci , e g , A Fick, Vergl. Worterbuch. der 
tndogenn. Sprachen*, Gottingen, 1890-1909, i. 99, 506; F. Justi, 
Iran. Namenbuch, p. iy); but this etymologv' is very unsatiH- 
factory, both phonologically and semanticallv (cf K. lioisacq. 
Dirt. etymoL de la langue grecque, Brussels, 1907 IT., p. 704 f.). 

2 . Importance of the name.— On<' is, in primitive 
belief, not leally a liuman being until one is named. 
Tlie name is, as the Mimfliiisa {(j.v.) exjuessesit, 
the essence, as contrasted with the ai’cident, oi 
(jmin {(). Bohtlingk and R. liolh, Sartskrit-Worter- 
hach, IVtiograd, 1855-75, iv. IPt), and in later 
Persian ndai occasionally means ‘ [lerson ’ (Justi, 
p. vi). This, liowever, properly belongs to the 
theory of nominalism. 

3 . Ceremonial of name-giving. — Tlie early 
Hindu rite is described as follows by CJobhira 
(ri. viii 9-14, 17); 

‘Then he who ih to do this [the name-giving] takes his scat, 
facing east, to the west of the fire [ami) on darbha grass whose 
erids point north. Then the mother, having covered the child 
with a clean garment, gives it from the south to the officiant 
with it« face upward and its head to the noith Going round 
behind [the officiant ’ b) back, she Beats herself to the north on 
darbha whose ends point north Then he [the officiant) sacri- 
fices to Prajapati, the lunar day, the lunar mansion, and its 
divinit\. . . He mutters this manfm : "Who art thou? Who 

[of many] art thou V Enter into the month of the lord of the 
day " ; and at the end he gives the name . . . and tells it to the 
inother first ’ 

There was, however, according to Saiikhayaiia (i. 
xxiv. 1 - 6 ), a preliminary rite, tha jCttnkarman. 

‘Breathing thrice upon the new-born child, he (the father] 
breathes after : " Breathe In with the Kg, breathe with the 
Yauir, breathe out with the Siman." Having mingled butter 
and honey, curds and water, or having rubbed together rice and 
barlev, he should make [the child) taste gold thnee, saying, 
"To thee I offer honey for the rite, wealth produced by Savitp 
the bounteous. ‘Long-lived, protected by the divinities, live 
thou a hundred autumns in this world." So saying, ho gives 
his name. . . . That the father and the mother know ; on the 
lOth day [Is given] an appellation (vj/dvaAdnT;a) pleasing to the 
Br&hmans.’ 

If iSaiikhayana states that a child should have 
two names, Hiranyakesin (n. i. 4. 11-15) declares 
that ho must have three, one being secret and one 
astrological (cf. below, §§ lo, i 8 ). 

' Father and mother should name him first. Two names one 
should give him. . . . The second sfiould be the name of a 
lunar mansion ; one of the two sliould be secret ; with the other 
they should address him ; the soma-sacrincer should give him a 
third.’ Gobhila says (ii. x. 24 f.) that the second name may also 
refer to a divinity or a gotra (q-v.). 

Instead of the secret name Asvalayana (I. xv. 8) 
speaks of an ‘appellative’ (abhivddaniya) to be 
given by the father and to be used by the pupil 
(cf. Manu, ii. 'Y22), while other early Hindu texts 
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Bay that the teacher is to bestow this name. It is 
clear from these irreconcilable accounts that the 
ancient Indian system of name-giving was not 
rigidly fixed. The name should, naturally, be of 
^ood omen, but the minute refinements as to 
iengih, etc., laid down by the Hindu treatises 
were not observed in actual practice* (Hilka, 
Personennanien, pp. 14-18). 

4. When the name is given. — According to Manu 
(ii. 30), the child should be named on the 10th or 
12th day, on an auspicious lunar day or muhurta 
{hour of 48 minutes), or under a lucky lunar 
mansion [naksatra). Gobhila (ll. viii. 8), how- 
ever, sets this ceremony for the 10th or lOOLh day 

birth, or after the lapse of a year. According 
to rruaskara (I. xvii. 1), Apastamba (VI. xv. 8), 
and Jlaudhayana (l. xi. 1), the name is given on 
the 10th (or 12th) day, when the mother is able to 
leave her bed. This was the general rule for the 
Brahman caste. According to later texts (coljocted 
by Iliika, p. Ilf.), Ksatriyas, Vai^yas, and Sfidras 
were to receive their names on the IGtli, 20ih (or 
19th), and 22nd (or 32nd) day respectively. 

In Iran Faridun does not name his .sons until 
they have reached an age^ at which their characters 
have become manifest {Sah-namah, tr. A. G. and 
E. Warner, London, 190511., i. 177, 187 f.). Tn 
Greece also the name was given on the 7th or lOtli 
day after birth (Harpocration, p. 92), usual I y by 
the father, who might change it later (Demos- 
thenes, c. liaot. 1002, 1006, r, Miirart, 1075); and 
the Roman pramomen was bestowed on a lioy on 
the 9th day, and on a girl on the 10th (II. Blumner, 
Rom. P rivatt titter turn Munich, li)ll, p. 304). 

5. Deity and name. — Tf it is important to call a 
man by his right name, it is still more requisite to 
do so with a divinity. Thus, in tlie Avesta the 
ijnma to Sraosa, A t ar, Tistrya, Mithra, Vananf-, 
and other yazafos mast be aoxto-ndman, ‘with 
name expressed’ {Vt. viii. 11, x. 30, xx. 1; K.^. 
iii. 20 f., xxii. 27; Visp. ix. 5, etc.; cf. also Yt. 
xiii. 79). 

6. Religious cult and piety. — ror.soiial name.s 
referring to leligious cult and peisonal piety are, 
as we should exjicct, very common. Here belong 
such names as Skr. Agnidlira (‘Kindling the 
fsmrred] Jnre’), Aghamarsana (‘ Sin-efiacing ’), 
Asvamedhiidatta (‘Given by the AAvanwMlha’ 
[<7.-1;.]), Idhmavaha(‘ Euel-hriiigiiig ’), Karmasrcstlia 
(‘Rest in karma' fy.v.]), Taponitya (‘ ('oust ant in 
Asceticism’), Pavitrapani (‘ Pure- handed’), Httana- 
bailiis(‘ With [sacredj Grass spread ’), Yajnasvamin 
(‘Sacrifice-master’), Yupaketu (‘With the [saisri- 
iicial] Post for a Banner ’), Yoge.svara(‘ Yoga-lord ’), 
Drdhavrata (‘Firm-vowed’), Suta.sonia (‘With 

{ iressed noma ’), Satyahavis (‘ With true Oblation ’); 

ran. Anflsarvan (and variants; Av. *Anaosa- 
nrvan, ‘lmmortal-8onled’),’A/)ra0^/)i'77? (O. P. *Arta- 
farnah, ‘Having righteous Glory ’ [or ‘ Rigliteous- 
ne.ss [is] Glory*?]), Artaxsathra (Artaxerxes, 

* Having righteous governance ’), 'ApTdfiyT}% ( ‘ Right- 
eous-minded ’), DaCvotbis (‘ Demon-hating’), Dara- 
yavahu (‘Darius, upholding the Good’), Denmart 
(‘Man of Religion’), Farnbag (‘God-light’); Gr. 
Ai€i/X7;s (‘ Zeus-praying’); Gall. Litugenos (‘Feast- 
sou’), O. Ir. Aldan (*Aid(u)agnos, ‘Fire-Iamb’). 

Ri'ligious phrases are rare as personal names. 
We find them, however, in the A vesta {Yt. xiii. 
120) : Asem-yabmai-usta, Aseni-yengli6-rao6ao, and 
Asem-yenglie-verexa (cf. Ys. xiii. 1; Yt. xiii. 6; 
Visp. xi. 28). 

7. Power of the name. — This concept is not 
particularly to the fore in Indo-European, unless 
the theoplioric name (see § 8 ) be regarded a.s coming 
under it, as it undoubtedly does in a sense. Ac- 
cording to the Avesta ( Yt. i. 1-19 ; cf. xv. 43-52), 
the revelation of the greatest •of the names of 
Ahuva Mazda is besought by Zarathnahtra that 


ho may conquer — and not lie conouered by — ‘ all 
demons and men, all wizards anu witches,’ In 
late Hinduism we find the belief, among Kr^naites, 
Ramaites, and Saivites, that ‘the mere repetition 
of their god’s name is a means of salvation,^ so that 
‘sinner or heretic, if one die at last with Krishna’s 
name upon the lips he will be saved’ (E. W. Hopkins, 
Religions of India^ Bo.ston, 1895, p. 608). With 
the same motive names of Rrima, etc., are often 
written on the margin of page after page in Sanskrit 
MSS, and they regularly begin with some such 
phrase as ‘homage to Ilayagiiva’ (an epithet of 
Vi^im) or ‘to Gaiiesa’ (the remover of onstaeles). 
The present writer is not certain, however, that 
this is purely Indo-European. 

Only randy does ‘ name ’ itself foim a conijtom'iit 
of personal appellatives. Yet ^^e may cite Iran. 
Namfarnix (‘ Naiiie-lueky ’), Vahfinftm (and van 
ants, ‘Good-name’; cf. also Justi, p. 504), Ohl 
Osset. N(i/i7i)vos(‘ Famous ’); Gr. ’Oi'o/xaifXi)? (‘ Name 
fanH‘d ’), ' AyaduivvjjioK, (‘Good-named’), 

'iepJtvv/xot (‘ Saered-named ’), Mtya\ibvviJ.os (‘Great- 
named ’). 

8 . Theophoric names. — From the point of view 
of religion, theojdiorii! names are by fai the most 
important. To bear the name of a deity is to 
sustain a sjiecial and very leal connexion witli that 
deity, and to he }>eculiaily under his protection. 
It is the same coiicejit which leads to tlie naming 
of children after famous men. The name being 
part of the hero, its application to a child is felt 
to give him an actual share 111 the valour or other 
ailinirable attribute of tlie original hearer. In 
modmn times one may try to live up to the model 
.set him in tin* p(*rson after whom he is thus 
named; primitively, inana would he given liiin 
by bestowing on him tlie name oi a distinguished 
man. 

The number of theo)>horic names is so great thal 
only a few cliaracteri.stic speidmons ran he cited, 
Rnliicieiit to show the main principh^s involved. 

To this class Uclonp Skr. Devaraja (‘the (lod [isj King’), 
Dev&nika {‘ (Jod- faced ’), Devadatta (* (^nl.given '), Devodjisa 
(‘.Servant of the God’), Devaprasida (‘Delarht of the God’), 
l>c\adhar<a (‘Upholding the God’), Devuhu (' Siici iflHng to the 
God’), Agiiidatta (‘ Given hy Agni Indrapfiiita (‘ rmtcctcd hy 
Indra*), lndrap.ila(‘ Indra [ib] Protection ’),! IJrahniahuh (‘Obla- 
tion to Brahma'), Mitrad.atta (‘ Given hy Mitra'), Kiil>er.avallah)ia 
(‘Dear to Knhera’), Mnkiindaraina ('Joy of Kama'), Ruinaja 
'Born of Kama’), Visnmtakti (‘Might of Visyu ’), Viiiirjiipiitra 
‘Son of Vifigu’), IlariHiiliha (‘ Lion of Hari’); Iran. Hoimlzatrid 
(‘ Bene<liction of Ahura Mazda'), Oimi/Muxt (‘Daughter of 
Ahura Mazda’), Yazdanduxt (‘Daughter of God’), 'ApTanaryfi 
(‘ Proteeted by ItighteoiiHneHH ’ ; cf. Av. nSap/fta), Ataredata 
(‘Given bv the (Hacied] Fire'), Atareeithra (‘ Seed of the (BueredJ 
Fire’), Me■ya^a^ov (Av. ‘•Baglmha/.u, ‘the Oo<l IIh] the Arm’), 
BagahuxSa and Vazdknbuxt (‘ God-releaHed ’), Bagadfdji, Yar- 
<Jandadh, Xudaidadh (‘ < 1 od -given ’), Yazdkart (‘God-made’), 
I’aharbuxt (‘Four have released’; cf Jusli, p. 161; Mimilarlv 
.Sebuxt, ‘Three have released,’ Panebuxt, ' Five have released '), 
MahditC Moon-given ’), U Moon-protected ’), Mihrdan 

(‘ Knowing Mithra* ; cf. KJiJC viii Vft2''). Spentodata (‘ Given by 
the Holy One’), StriPpotSaTi?? (‘Heaven-given’), Srowpat ('Pro- 
tected by Sraosa’); Old Os«et. ’le^Spofios (‘Gift of the (Jod'); 
Gr. 'AiroAAo-yti'iiv (' Apollo-born ’), Aprn<inAot (‘Dear to Area*), 
'ApT€;ii6a>po?(‘Gift of ArteniiH'), Miji/iawpov (‘ Moon -gift’) ; Gall. 
Camulogeniis (‘ Son of Oamulos ’ [a war-god J), DivloUB (‘ Divine ’), 
EeugeniiB (' Son of Enus ’). 

Often personal names are simply the appellatives 
of the gods, as Skr. Mahendra, Kuhera, lSaia})ati, 
Kr^na, Skanda, Chandra, Soma, Buddha, Tathfi- 
gata, Dipaihkara ; Iran. Hdrmizd, Xftrsid (‘ Sun ’), 
Bahrain (‘ Veretliraghna ’), Bahman (‘ Vohu 
Manali ’) ; Serb. Bo^o (‘ God ’). Many of these are 
shown by parallel forms to be possibly hypocoristic 
abbreviations ; but in other cases it is very possible 
that they are full names, the name of the god being 
given, without addition, to the child. 

Occasionally it is expressly stated that a deity 
1 Owing to the smblgwity of 8kr. compound! s name of thie 
type might al»o be cormtrued as a bahuvrlhi, *pos»e8»ing the 

f irotection of Indra.* Absolute decision seems imi>o«Hible, but 
t may be well thus to direct attention to the possibility thal 
some Indo-Eviropean names are appositional rather than pos- 
sessive or descriptive (cf. also S i). 
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has named a place, natural object, animal, etc. 
Thus Ah lira Mazda gave names to the good waters 
when he created thorn {Ys. xxxviii. 4), but men 
named mountains ‘ from visiting and observing 
them ’ {YL xix. 6 ), 

g. Names from natural objects.—Among all the 

Indo-European peoples children are very frequently 
mimed after some animal, flower, or other object 
of nature. Names of animals whose qualities 
appeal to men are especially given to the male sex, 
such as ‘Lion,’ ‘Tiger,’ *Wtnf’ ; names of flowers 
and gems are naturally more appropriate to the 
gentler sex, as ‘Pearl,’ ‘Ruby,’ ‘Rose,’ ‘Lily.’ 
The underlying motive of these names is not 
absolutely certain, but it seems probable, on the 
whole, that the principle of sympathetic magic was 
originally involved. A boy named ‘Wolf’ would, 
like the animal whose name he bore, be a valiant 
marauder ami a terror to his enemies ; ‘ Pearl ’ 
should be as fair and softly rounded as the precious 
object which her name connotes. 

(a) Anxtnal names . — These are the most common. 
Omitting those which denote merely possession of 
horses, kine, etc., we may mention such names as 
Skr. Ajaraja (‘Goat-king ’), Ornanahlia (‘ Spider ’), 
Rsyasrnga (‘Antelope-horn’), Enajanglia (‘Ante- 
lope-leg), (Jajasiihha (‘Elephant-lion ’ [i.e. ‘ Mighty 
lion’]), Baka (‘Crane’), Vrkajina (‘ Wolf-skin 
Vrkodara(‘ Wolf-belly ’), Vrsan (‘Bull Vy.^ghra- 
<latta (‘Tiger-given’), Snkuna (‘Bird’), SardG- 
l/ikarna(‘ Tiger-ear’), Sunahpuchchha,l^unolfthgiila, 
SunaiiHei>a (‘Dog-tail’), Musika (‘Mousie’), Sak- 
uiitala (‘Birdie’); Tran. ’Opcrdi'Tjy^ (‘ 'rurtle-dove’ ; 
i f. New Pers. varS)^ Sag (‘ Dog’), f^ah6n (‘ Falcon ’), 
V''araza (‘ Boar,’ the sacred animal of Vercthraghna), 
(Jurgen (and variants ; Av. * vehrkahux ^ ‘Wolfish’) ; 
Gr. Aeot^rbcppup (* Lion-minded’), AvKTjyevifis {* W’olf- 
family’); (fall. Alauda (‘ Lark ’), Lovernios (‘ Fox’s 
son’), Matugenos (‘ Bear’s son’); O. High Ger. 
Heidulf, Wolfheidis (‘ Wolf-form’), Illudulf 
(‘Famous Wolf’), Wolfgang (‘ Wolf’s Course ’), 
Fr!ulf(‘ DcarWol/’), Wacarolf (‘ Watchful Wolf’), 
Wolfarn, Arnulf{‘ Wolf-eagle, Eagle-wolf ’),MAnilf, 
WolfmAr (‘Famed Wolf, Wolf-famed ’) ; Serb. 
Vukdrag (‘ Wolf-dear ’), Dobrovuk (‘ Good W’^olf ’). 

{h) Plant names . — These occur not infrequently, 
as Skr. A^oka (g^.n.), Utpalaraja (‘Lotus-king'), 
Chandanajnila (‘Protector of the Sandal-wood’ 
[or ‘Sandal-wood [is] Protector’?]), Padmagujita 
(‘ Lotuh-protected’), Padina 8 undara(‘ Lotus-lovely’), 
Mai li hhu^ana ( * J asmine-adorn men t ’ ) ; 1 ran. Barmak 
(‘Water-cress’); Pol. Wirboslaw {‘Willow-fame’). 
It is only rarely, however, that any religious con- 
cept can be clearly seiui in tliern, although we may 
mention Tran. ^Aavavdavos (‘ Rue,’ used to protect 
against the evil eye [A. V. W, Jackson, From 
(Umstantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New 
York, 1911, I). 119]). 

(c) Mineral names. — These are very rare, instances 
being Skr. Kanakaprabha(‘ (iold-radiance ’), Mani- 
datta (‘Pearl-given’), Mfinikyanmkuta (‘Ruhy- 
diademed’), Rukmakasa (‘Gold-hair'), lliranya- 
datta (‘ Gold-given ’). 

How far such names were totem is tic in origin 
is hard to say. As individual appellatives they 
scarcely had a toteniistic basis, unless we assume 
an ‘individual totem,’ as when, c.g., Iki^vaku 
means ‘Gourd,’ or in such cases as when Saih- 
varaiia’s father was (iksa (‘ Bear ’). Even in such 
instances, however, the general impression gained 
from a survey of Indo-European personal names is 
strongly against a toteniistic explanation. With 
regar<l to tribal names (for which cf. below, § 19 ) 
the problem is somewhat more obscure. It has 
been .suggested (H. Oldenberg, Rel.des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 85 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, 
Strassnurg, 1897, p- J53) that theMatsyas (‘Fish^), 
A]as(‘ (loats ’), and Sighrus (‘ Horse-radishes’lmen- 


tioned in the Rigveda (VII. xviii. 6 , 19) are totem- 
names (but see A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, 
i. 12, ii. Ill, 378), and the same may possibly be 
true of the Parfivatas (‘Turtle-doves’),^ as well as 
of such Vedic priestly families as the Gautamas 
(‘Oxen’), Vatsas (‘Calves’), Sunakas (‘ Doggies’), 
Kau 6 ikas (‘ Owls ’), and Mandukyas (‘ Frog-sons’), 
and the Avesta SaCnas (‘Eagles’). On the other 
hanil, we must not forget that such names may be 
hypocoristic — Vatsa, e.g., for *Vatsavant (‘ Possess- 
ing calves’) — while the name Matsya may, like 
the Iranian Massagetie mentioned below (§ 19 ), 
imply that the tribe were fish-eaters, not that they 
poR.ses.sed a fish-totem. Doubts are liost on the 
toteniic explanation by Hopkins {PADS, 1894, 
p. cliv), anil in the present stage of our knowledge 
he would appear to oe right. 

10. Astrological names. —We have already seen 
(§ 3 ) that Hiranyakesin urges that one of a child’s 
names be taken from the lunar mansion {nah^atra) 
under whicli he is born. In India, accordingly, a 
full Hcbeine has been formulated for astrological 
names. ’J'he imjiortance of such an appellative' is 
obvious — just as a thcophoric name brings its 
bearer into close connexion with a deity, so the 
astrological name gives one the protection of the 
‘ house ’ of his nativity. One may be named not 
only from the month of birth, but also from the 
deity (masculine or feminine, according to the sex 
of the child) presiding over the month (for a list 
cf. Hilka, p. 31f. ); and in more modern times 
a name may likewise be given accoiding to the 
zodiacal sign of nativity. 

11. Opprobrious names. — The use of such names, 
almost invariably connected with belief in the 
evil eye, is too obvious to require discussion. It 
may, liowever, be suggested that one Iranian name 
for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
advanced may jjossibly belong to this category — 
the rather frequent name Pesotanu, w hich literally 
means ‘ Possessing a condemned Body’ (‘ Damned’ 
in the theological sense). If it does, it finds a close 
jiarallel in the Romance name Perdita(at all events 
Justi's exjilanation of Pesotanu, p. 251, is incoirect). 

It is readily intelligible that evil things have 
evil names, A disease is ‘ill-named’ [durnaman 
[Rigveda, X. clxii. 10]), as are other evil things 
( AUiarvaveda, Tl. xxv. 2, IV. xvii. 6 , Vlll. vi. 1, XVl. 
vi. 7, XIX. xxxvi. 4, 6 ), and it is well known that 
the Avesta has a whole vocabulary of derogatory 
wwds for evil creatures, parallel to the terms 
applied to the good creation (L. J. Fraclitenberg, in 
Spiegel Memorial Vol., Bombay, 1908, pp. 269-289). 

12 . Tabu of names. — With a certain analogy 
to the secret name (§ 3 ), names are often regarded 
as tabu, lest some possible ill-wisher may through 
them gain control over tlicir owners. This is par- 
ticularly frequent in the case of Imsbanil and w ife. 

* A Hindoo wife is never, under any circumstanres, to mention 
the name of her husband. “ He," “ the master," " Swniny,’’ etc., 
are titles she uses when speaking of, or to, her husVmnd. In no 
wav can one of the sex annoy another more intensely and 
Intterly than by charging her with having mentioned her Iiuh- 
hand’s name. It is a (irmie not easily forgiven ’ (F. de W. Ward, 
India and the Hindoos, New York, 1860, p. 189). 

This usage still survives in such phrases as ‘ my 
man,’ *my woman,’ current in liuinhler circles. 
It seems probable, moreover, that this piinciple of 
tabu underlies the reluctance which is felt regarding 
the use of one’s personal name, except by close 
friends. We brand familiar use of our given names 
by casual acouaintances as ‘ impertinence ’ ; primi- 
tive man wouldsee an actual menace insucli employ- 
ment of the only part of our names that has any 
individual value. 

1 This suggestion has not previously been advanced, so far as 
the present writer kix^s. For a summary of previous explana- 
tions of the name (‘mountaineers,’ or ‘people from afar’) see 
Macdonell-Keith, i. 518 f. 
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{Sometimes, as in Scandinavia, the name of the 
dead is avoided, an epithet being preferred if the 
deceased bore one during his lifetime (V. GuS- 
niundsson and K. KAlund, in Grundr. der germi. 
Philoloqic, iii.3 [1900] 415). 

13 ^ Epithets. — The name originallj" given to a 
pci. son is very frequently augmented by an epithet 
deiived from some good or bad quality, personal 
peculiarity, or the like ; and sometimes such an 
epithet completely usurps the personal name. To 
cite only a single example, the epic Indian Arjiina 
has the following epithet.s in the Mahdbhdrata (8. 
Sbrensen, Index to the Names in the Mahabharata , 
London, 1904 If., pp. 86-89) : 

Aindii, .^akraja, Sakranundana, Sakraflunu, i^krafluta, 
S.ikratmaja, Devendratanaya, IndraHuta, Indratinaja, Mahon- 
draKunu, Maheiidrktmaja, l’ukai^ani,Tridaiiavariiliuaja,Vaflavajn, 
V jibavanandaiia, Vaba\ as>atniiija, \ -]«avi (all ‘bon of Indra ’), 
ld)arat.i (‘son of Bharata’), Bhiminuja, Bhiinasetiktiuj.i 
(‘}oun},^er brother of Bhnnaptenar), Bibhatsu (‘loathing’), 
Bfbannalu (‘great reed’), 6akhainrgadhvaja, Kupidlivuja, 
Kapiketana, liapivaradhvaja, Vdnamcihvaja, VAiuirakotana, 
\ ariaraketu^ Vanaravaryaketana (all ‘ monke.v -bannered 
Svetui^ia, Sxetahaya, ^^vctavaha, Svetavahaiia (all ‘white- 
horsefl’), Dhanaihjaya (‘boot.v-conqucior’), Gai.i<Jii\abhrt (‘ beat- 
ing the yari(fi«a’), G&^i^ivadhanvan (‘with the gdx>(fi>'a for a 
boA\ ’), Gnp()ivadharin (‘holding tho gn^dtva"), Ga^rpMii 
(‘p08S088ingthegfdtn/n’a '), Gu(Jakeda(*cluh-haired ’), Indranqia 
(‘having tiie form of Indra'), Indravaraja (‘indra’s junior’), 
.Java (‘ victory '), .Jippu (* victorious’), Kapipravara (‘ having the 
excellent monkey’), Kauntova and Kuntiputra (‘sou of Kunti’), 
Kaiirava(8ie^tha)(‘ [beht of t licjlviiru race ’),Kiritabhi-t (‘ dnidein- 
licarmg’), Kintainaliii (‘diadi :n-garlanded ’), Kiritavat, Kirilin 
('diademed’), Kr^nas&rathi (‘ with Kr(iua for a charioteer ’), Nara 
(‘hero’), Partha (‘son of l‘|‘tbu’), I'aurava (‘descendant of 
Puni ’), l‘halguna dh« lunar mriiision of his nativity), Prabhun- 
jaiiHSutiiiinja (‘voiinger brotbci of the son of the wind’), 
Sav vasfK'liaii (‘a’nibidextrnus ’), .Surawunu (‘son of a god'), 
Tapat^ a (‘ debcendaiiL of Tapati ), Vijaya (‘ victoi \ 

Such usage is especially frequent with names of 
deities. Indra is ‘ many-named ’ (Kigveda, VIII. 
Ixxxiii. 17; Atharvaveda, VI. xeix. 1); twenty 
names of Ahura Ma/xlaare enumerated in Yt. i. 7 f. ; 
Dionysos, Demeter, etc., are voXvdfPVfioi (Sopli, Ant. 
1116; Horn. Hymn, in Dcm. 18). Here, however, 
we must reckon with the possibility that some of 
these epithets were originally names of distinct 
deities who wore later amalgamated with the 
greater gods (cf. H. Usener, Gotternamen, Bonn, 
1800, jrwm/n; C. F. II. Bruclimann,/^t7/if^o deorvin 
quae avud poetas graecos leaunturf Leipzig, 1893) 

14 . Multiple names. — We have already noted 
(§ 4 ) that a name once given might later be changed. 
This was no less true m India tliaii in Greece, lor 
the ^atapatha BnVnnana states that a name might 
be adopted in later life either to secure success 01 
for the sake of distinction (iii. vi. 2. 24, y. iii. 3. 14, 
IX. iv. 3. 13, II. iv. 4, 4, yi. i. 3. 9). Occasionally, 
particularly in India, synonymy is found~t.c. the 
same individual may vary his own name by sub- 
stituting a synonym for one of its components. 
Thus we may have either Dhanurgraha {‘Bow- 
gasping’) or Dhanurdjiara (‘Bow-holding’), l^ila- 
ditya or DliarmSditya, Sre^thasena or Pravarasena, 
Pratftpa^ila or Slladitya ; while the philosopher 
named (or, rather, nicknamed) Kan&aa (‘ Atom- 
eater ’) is also known as Kanahhak^ and Kanabhuj. 

15 . Sect- and caste-names.— It is very natural 
for adherents of sects to prefer certain personal 
names, especially those connected with the founders 
or heroes of the sect followed by the father of the 
child who is to be named. Thus in India Vai^na- 
vites very frequently have as a component of their 
appellations the name of Vi^nu or one of his epithets 
(e.g.f Ke^ava, Narayana, M&dhava, Hari) or of his 
avat&ras (Varaha, *lioar/ Vamana, ‘Dwarf’) — 
especially Hama (and its synonyms, as Raghunatha) 
and Kpsna (with its synonyms, Gopala, Govinda, 
Radhavaljabha) — or of his mkti, or female energy 
(Lak§mi, Sri), or of his attributes (Karn ala [‘ Lotus’], 
Chakra [‘ Disk ’]). In like manner Saivites allect 
the various names of oiva (8i\ a, Dhruva, Nandin, 
Uudra, Sarhkara, Sarva. llarsa. etc.) or of hm&akti 


(Diirga, (4auri, Hima, etc.). Minor Indian cun'- 
are also represented. Serjient-worshij> is implietl 
by a number of words for ‘ snake ’ (NUga, Ajagara, 
Alii, Bhujamga, Sarpa ; as a matter of fact, these 
names are usually home by Buddhists), the cult ol 
tho ‘mothers’ (see EEE v. (> f.) by Matr (‘ Mother ’). 
of woiship of the sun, moon, and planet'^ by word-' 
foi ‘.sun’ (Aditya, Divakaia, Fraliliakaia, Bliann 
Bliaskara, Ravi, Savil r, Surya, etc.), ‘ moon ’ ( Indu, 
Chandra, Mrgaiika, Soma, etc.), and planet namt‘> 
(Angara, Gialm, Biidlia, etc.) ieHpeclivel;y (foi 
examjilessee llilka, jip 84 f., 89-103). So Buddhists 
and Jains often choose names connected witli the 
founders of their religions (Biidilha, Arhaiit, .Iinii, 
Tathagata, Parsva, Siigata, etc.), or even sacievl 
abstracts (JfiAna, ‘ Knowledge,’ Dharma, ‘Law,' 
Bodhi, ‘Enlightenment,’ Sahgha, ‘Assembly,’ etc. , 
cf. Hilka, pp. 104-107). 

Caste-names are also regular in India. Accoiding 
toParaskara (I. xvii. 4) and Baudhayniia (I. xi. 9), 
R BrMiman’s name should contain the comjioncnt 
-kxnnapy a Ksatriya’s ~ra7'/nan, a Vaisya’s -gupta, 
and a Sinlra’.s -(/>Ar^va)r/rt.v(7. As a mattei of fact, 
the final elements of BrMi mans’ names are often 
‘iarynan, -deva ; Ksatriyas’ -varinau, -raja, -trOtn ; 
Vai6yas’ -gupta, djhiiti, -dattn 

In later Hindu usage special titles aic al.so given 
to scholars, aiithois, etc. In this cjitegory W(‘ 
must reckon such components as -svdnun {‘ lord 
especially common about the 7th cent. A. I).), -soma, 
'dchdrya (‘ teacher ’), -cl 7 ut a rfn (‘bliss’), -kavindru 
(‘mighty poet’), ■tarkd,lamkdra (‘adornment of 
logic ’), -tirtha Y iord ’), pandUa(* scholar ’), -hha^a 
(‘ master’), - 7/1 {'sage'), and ’Sagara (‘ocean’). 

No strict rule can, however, be formulated by 
which a man’s sect can bo determined exclusively 
from his name. 

In Iran a partial approach to a claH.s-name seem'- 
to be found in Vena, xviii. 46-52. This declares 
that at the eschatological restoration of all things 
a man is to arise fiom the seed which one has 
involuntarily lost during his life, •and that such a 
man must be named ‘ AtaredMii [“ Fire-given ”J, in 
Ateretiithra [“ Fire-seed ”], or Ateredahya [" Fire 
land”], or some other name connected with A tar. 

Here, in a sense, belong names denoting bclict 
in beings banned by orthodoxy, such as Per.s. 
Paridilirah (‘Fairy-face’), Pariduxt {'Fairy’s 
Daughter’), a phenomenon which is also found 
in place-names (see below, § 20 ). 

Even iihilosophical concejilH occasionally appear 
in personal names, as in Ski. Atmasukha {* dtman 
bliss’), Anandajfi&na (‘Bliss-knowledge’), Moki^a- 
sarman (‘Happy through mok^a'), Vedonicllii 
(‘ Repository of Veda ’). 

16 . Names from ancestors. — In view of the wide- 
spread belief in transmigration, it is not strange 
tnat the concept that a loiefather may bti roincai- 
nated in his descendant sliould find one of it.N 
manifestations in the naming of a child after one 
of his ancestors, especially his grandfather. This 
was a common practice in Greece (Demosth. c. 
Maeart. 1075), and in India Patanjali and the 
Sathskdraratnatndld (quoted by Hilka, p. 9) state 
that a child should be named after bis grandfather, 
great-grandfather, or great-great-grandfather. In 
the lists of Indian kings we find a number of 
instances where a grandson is thus named : Chan- 
draraja I. and 11 . of Ajniir, Some^vara II., ill., IV'. 
of Kalv&na (Soinesvara II. was named after his 
father), Vi^nuvardliaiia III., IV., V., and Vijaya 
ditya I., II., III., IV., V. of the Eastern Chftlukya.s, 
Kaitavirya II., III., IV. and Laki^mideva i., il. oi 
Saundatti, Rudrasena 1.. II., ill. of the V&kft(,aka 
dynasty (C. M. Duff, Chronol. of India, West- 
minster, 1899, pp. 277, 279, 301, 307 L). We like- 
wise find this in Iran, though much less frequently 
— a fact which may be significant since transmigia- 
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tion is not an Iianian tenet. We may, however, 
note Cyrus I. and II., Camhyses I. and II., Xerxes 

I. and II. In tlie Scandinavian lands the custom 
wa.s widely snread, after the 8th cent., of not 
naming? a child after a living person, but alter 
ancestors or recently deceased kinsmen ; if a fatlier 
died before his son was born, the latter uncondi- 
fionally received the name of the former (Gu5- 
mundssun and KA,lurid, loc. cit.). 

17. Royal names. — .lust as the Brdhuianas say 
that the nrivate citizen may change his name to 
increase tils fortune (above, § 14), so kings fre- 
quently bear— especially in tbeir ollicial capacity 

-51 name which is entirely ditl'erent from their 
personal appellative. Thus the famous Indian 
king (^handragupta is equally well known as 
Vikraina or Vikramaditya, Asoka as Piyadassi, 
dayadeva II. a.s Parachakiakfima, Silfiditya Vll. a.s 
Dhruvabbatta, etc. In Iran the original name of 
Darius li. was Ochus, of Darius ill. Coilomanus, 
of Artaxerxea 11. Arsaccs, and of Artaxerxes IV. 
Bessos. 

The meaning of this is clear, just as it is in the 
case of the j>rivate individual who assumes a new 
name. The name being a real nart of a man, be 
ebanges hiniHclf if he cliangi's ln.s name. When 
one passes tlirongh a state of grave ciisis, as when 
he becomes king, he is changed just as he is, c.y., 
at initial ion {q v.), of wlucli, indeed, the ceremony 
of abht^e/cf( {q.v.) may be considered a form. The 
man himself thus being changed with thin rite cfe 
pnftsag(\ he may very pioperly assume a new name 

In .similar fashion a new name might be taken 
on entering the religious life ; Mani, e g., assumed 
this appellative when he began the foundation of 
Maniclueism {q.v.), although liis original name was 
Kubrika (or .some variant; of. Justi, p. 190). 

18. Secret names. — Since, as we have seen, 
knowledge of one’s name gives actual power over 
its owner, just as the j)0.ss(\s.siori of the clippings of 
one’s hair, nails, etc., rcmlcrs it possible for one’s 
enemies to work him harm, the value of a secret 
name is obvious. We iiave noted above (§ 3) that 
Hiianyakesin expressly says tliat one of the names 
of an Indian slioiild he secret {guhya). The .secret 
name is mentioned in the Kigveda (X. Iv 2, Ixxi. 
1); such a name is given the child at birth {iiat. 
Brdh. VI. i. 3. 9, Bfluidarnnyakn Upanisad, VI iv. 
25) ; Arjuna is a .secret name of Indra (Sat. Brdh. 

II. i. 2 . 11, V. iv. 3. 7 ; cf. Macdonell and Keith, i. 
443) ; and the gods had secret names (Rigveda, v. 
v. 10, IX. xcv. 2, xevi. 16, X. xlv. 2). HiraiiyakeAin 
seems to leave it doubtful which of the two 
names should he the secret one, hut Apastamba 
(VI. XV. 3) makes Lliis tlie nakmtra name (sec, 
further, A. Hillehrandt, HUaa Utter atur [~G1AF 
iii. 2], Strasshurg, 1897, p I70f.). 

Wo also find secret names in Iran ; Kavfldh, «.y., 
wa.s originally tlie secret name of Kavftdh II., 
whoso motlier called iiim Ser6t5 in public. 

19. Tribal names. — Tlie names of tribes present 
peculiar difficulties. Like many of the older 
personal names, they often defy analysis, and — as 
in the case of iilace-names— they seem frecpiently 
to he non-Indo-Kuropean in origin. When they 
can he .satisfactorily iiilcrjircted, they seldom pre- 
sent any features of religious interest. Some 
which may possibly suggest totemism have been 
noted above (§ 9), and to these Skr. Maliftvrsa 
(‘Great Bull ’) and Vi^Anin (* Homed’ [?] ; cf. Mac- 
donell and Keith, ii. 313) may perhaps he added. 
Keligioua cult is distinctly implied m the Italic 
tribal names Marsi (‘Martians^), Hirpini (‘Wolf- 
men,’ the wolf being sacred to Mars), and Picentes 

Wood-pecker-men,’ this bird also lieing sacred to 
Mars). The dan^^er of falsely attributing religious 
( onnotation to tribal names i.s exemplified by the 
Iranian Matrcrdyerat (Av. *Ma8(8)ya-ka ; cf. Skr. 


Ttiatsya, * fish ’), who were called ‘ Fishies ’ not 
because they had a fi.sh-totem, hut because they 
lived on fish (Herod, i. 201 ; cf. J. Marquart, 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran, Gbttingen 
and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii. 77 f.)* Sometime.s tribal 
names are contemptuous epithets hestowee^ by 
unfriendly neighbours, as Iran. {*drgvik<i, 

‘Beggars’ [Marquart, ii. 139, note 1]), and ^:>cyth. 
' ApifiaiTTrol (‘One-eyes’ [Marquart, ii. 90-92j) ; Imt 
occasionally the names have a value as implying a 
former grade of civilization — e.g., Iran. Asagarta 
(‘Sagartia,’ ‘Dwelling in stone Caves’ [C. 
Bartnolomae, Zuin altiran. Worterbuch, Strass- 
bvirg, 1906, p. 119 f.]). 

20. Place-names. — The names of places snll’er 
from the same obscurity — and for the same reason 
— as tribal names. In Greece and Armenia many 
date from pre-Indo-Euro])ean times (A. Kick, 
Vorgrierfi. Ot'Unatmn, (Jottingmi, 1905; H. 
Hiihsclirnann, Indogertn. Eor.srhuvgen, xvi. 283, 
366-.368). Yet place-names possess a historic value 
which can hardly lie over-estimated, especially as 
showing the ethnological strata which have existed 
in a country, and as revealing the sites of ancient 
sacred places. The same is true, in minor degiee, 
of street-names, etc., in our older cities, since they 
.still inditiate, in many instances, the sites of 
vanished city-gates, monasteries, and the like. 

Tliisasjiect may he studied witli special c-lcarness 
in the place-names of Scotland 'J’wo distinct 
Celtic peoples are evidently responsible for such 
names as Aher-deeri and Inver-ness; Pit-locliry is 
shown by its p to he neither Brythonic nor Guidelic ; 
Ler wick is Norse ; Beauly is Krencli 
This Bubjeot is diBcusBed at length in the Introduction to 
J. B. Johnston's PUtce-itaines 0 / Scotland'^, Edinburgh, lOOj, 
and has also been discussed by J. Jacobsen of (lopenlmgen in 
a course of lectures at King’s College, Aberdeen, m June 1914 
On the liasis of pliice-naines in Britain Jacobsen has shown that 
the infiltratiotiR in Shetland, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, Oaith- 
ness, Sutheiland, and W. Scotland were from S.W Norway, 
whereas the> were Danish in N. and K England, and in Noi- 
mundy, the two streams meeting in Oiimherland. Thus -witp 
(Stornoway) and -ster (Lybster) point to Norwegian colonization, 
'bp (Orimsby), -thorp (Ollesthorp), -toft (Lowestoft), -tkivaH{r) 
(Biuithwaite) indicate Danish settlement, while -barn (Shore- 
ham), -straa (Urimstead), -ford (Oxford) are Anglo-Saxon. 
Roman settlements are shown by Hie numerous English place- 
names In -Chester, and former Celtic oc.cupation where no Oeltfl 
have been dominant for centuries is evident from such names 
as London and Carlisle. 

Numerous examples of Indian jilace-naine.s of 
religious significance are given in the present work 
{e.g., Garhmuktesak, IIardwar, Jagannath). 
For Iranian names of this type we may cite Adliar- 
haijrin (Palilavi A ‘Fire-protected’), 
Bagavan (‘ Go<i -district ’) ; Old Osset. iiocySata 
(Stidak in the Crimea; ‘Holy City’);^ Armenian 
At’oH Anahtay {‘ M'liintain of Anahita’ [lluhscli- 
mann, pp. 286, 398]), Astvacasen (‘ God-laiilt’), 
Dicmain (‘God-grove’); Italic Mantua (‘City of 
[the Etruscan death-god] Mantus’) ; Gall. Camulo- 
dunum (Lexden Heath, ‘Fort of Camulus’ [a 
war-god]), Deohriga (Miranda de Ebro in Asturia ; 
‘God-hill’), Divoduron (Metz; ‘God-fort’), Lugu- 
dniion (Lyons; ‘Fort of Lug’ [the god of war]); 
Irish Caherepheepa (‘Stone Fort of the [Fairy] 
Pipe’), Carrigcleena (*Kock of [the Fairy Queen] 
Cliodna’), Cushinsheeann (‘Little Foot of the 
Fairy Fort’), Knockshigowna (‘ Hill of Una’s Fairy 
Palace ’), Tobernashee (‘ Fairy Well ’). Sometimes 
even rivers have divine names — 6.17., Gall. Deva 
(Dee, ' Divine’), Taranis (‘ Thunder-god ’). 

Litkraturk.— A. Pick, Griech. Personennamen, Gottingen, 
1874 (the moHt general survey of the subject; the 2nd ed.,do, 
1894, omits the introduction and is, therefore, of less value for 
the present purpose); O. Schrader, RealUx. der indooenn. 
Altertu\n«knnde, Strasshurg, 1901, pp. 673-678 ; A. Hiika, 
AlUnd. Persmicnnatnen, Breslau, 1910 (with good bibliography); 
F. Justi, iranisekes Hamerihxich, Marburg, 1896 ; H. Hubsch- 
mann, ‘ Altarinen. Personennamen,’ in Festgruss an It. von Roth, 

4 Possibly identical in meaning with O. Pers Suguda (‘ Sog- 
diana ’). 
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Scuttgart, 1893, pp. 99-106 ; W. Tomascliek, * Die alien 
Thrakcr, 11.,’ SW AW cxxxi. UB94]. Abhand. 1 ; W. Schnlxe, 
ZurGesch. latein. Et^ennamen, Berlin, 1904; A. HoM’ir, AltkeU. 
Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1890fT. ; G. Storm, ‘ Sjjnlevandring og 
OjpkaUt(ds8VHtein,' Arkivf. nord. FUologi, ix. [1893J 199-222 , E. 
r orsteinaiin, AUdexitschcs EamenbucE^ i*, Bonn, 1900 ff. ; C. G. 
u'^ndr|sen, Altdeut. Pensonennarnen^, Mainz, 1876; A. Socin, 
M Mennychdeutschen Namrnbtieh, Basel, 1903; E. Lewy, 
^ltprevn.<i Pera<yti,e7inniru^n, Breslau, 1904; A. Leskien, 
‘ fjitauische Personerinanu'n,’ Indogemx. Fonfuhiingen, xxvi. 

1 1909J 025-352 ; F. Miklosich, ‘ Bildung der Slav. Personen- 
namen,' PWAW x. [lh(i5J 215-330; G. ICrek, Einleit. in die 
slaiK LUcraturgesch.^, (Jra/, lt^S7, pp. 486-606. For place-names, 
H. Hubschmann, ‘Altannon. Ortanamen,’ Jndogerm. Fonch- 
u)L(jm, XVI. [1904] 197-490; P. W. Joyce, Origin and Uist. 
of Irish Naims qf Places, Dublin, 1809-1913 (the hat might be 
much extended, but these works, with the book of Johnston’s 
luentioiied in the text, will give an excellent idea of the method 
to be pursued in the study of pUee-nanies). The invoatigalion 
of names seems to have been of scant interest to earlier afies , 
practically the only treatises known art* in Irish: for personal 
(niokOnainessoethe Cmr Anmann (‘ Fitness of Names’), e<l. and 
tr. W. Stokes, Irisnhe Texte, lii , Leipzig, 1891-97, pp. 28.5-44 4 ; 
and for place-names the Dind^emha.'i, td. and ti. (jirose por- 
tions) Stokes, IlCtl XV. [1K94) 272-336, 418-484, XVl, [18%] .11- 
8.3, 135-167, 209-312, and (verse portions) E Gwynn, Todd Lcct. 
Series (Royal Irish Acad.), vii.ff. [Dublin, 1900 ff ]. 

Louis H. Guay. 

NAMES (Jaiianese). — i. Family-names.— In 
ancient times there were two kimls ol fainily- 
namefs recoj^nized in Jajiari: knhane, or set, and 
Kji, or fihi. IJotli were panted by the novereign to 
only a limited number ; and the ma.ss ol the 
people had no pationyrnic. 

(a) Kabane. — Knbane are said to have existed 
since the ‘divine a^^e.’ In (he rei^jfii of Kmperor 
Temmu (673-6S(j) eiftht distinct kab die were 
recofjjnized Tliey \\eri‘ ns [ollows; .\son, lna<j[i, 
Iiruki, Mabito, Michinosln, Muraji, Oiiii, and 
Siikiiiie. Later th(*numher of hibanc was in(*rea.sed 
to twenty-three. Such lamily-naines desij^naUMl 
the piole.ssion or rank of those beann;^^ them, and 
may be considered of the nalurti of class or easte 
dist inctions 

{b) IIJk- UJi were for tlie most jiart /planted by 
the soverei;^n to certain lueiulicrs ol one or another 
of the kdhfine families in reco<jjnition of soniesjiecial 
merit or to de.si^riate some special jirolession. 
Among the most ancient ol these are : Mononobe, 
Odomo, Imbe, Nakatomi, and Sogc'i ; but tlie most 
f.imous in all the history of .lai*an are Alinamoto, 
I'aira, Fujiwai'a, and J’achihana. The last four 
arc at once thought of as in jiarticular ‘ tJie ayt.’ 
So prominent were they that (hey liave by some 
been erroneon.sly considered kahane. Sugawara, 
Kiyohara, Kamo, IJinlx;, and Abe are al.so among 
tlie more proinnu*iit iqi names. 

2 . Local names. - As the descendants of these 
uji families increasetl, cerlain branchivs took a local 
or (cJiitorial name in addition to the nji name. 
Tims tlic number of apiKueiitly distinct families 
incrca.sed. In A.i). 815 a ‘Record of Kahanr and 
(/ji ’ wfi,s published. This contained 1 182 //y/ names, 
many of tlie local or ten itoi ial names having lakim 
the place ol the true taniily-iiame, or 7(yr. Most 
of these branch families, hearing distinct names, 

M ore in rc.ility members of some one of the large 

Until the beginning of the Meiji era the bearers 
of kuhane or uji names were of high rank ; and 
the common people, except for some special and 
extraordinary .service, were allowed mereljr personal 
names. At the beginning of tlie Meiji era the 
government ordered all to take family-names ; and, 
upon registration, the free changing of personal 
names was no longer allowed. At that time many 
millions of new families adopted names for the first 
time ; but these were mostly of the local tyjie, 
such as had in the earlier period been taken in 
addition to kabane or uji namcB. A large number 
ado})t <‘(l some popular name ; and it was not un- 
usual for whole villages to take the same name, 
often the name of the locality or of tlie village 
itself ; and thus the use of the same fainilv-name 


did not of necessity signify any near relationship. 
The number of di.stinct family-names now recorded 
in the Tokyo Directory is 4146; and the Postal 
Cheque List of the whole country gives 4942. 
Probably the number of family-names in present 
use in Jajian is no le.ss than 10,6();i. 

In writing .Japanese family-names Chinese char- 
acters are used. The larger number of name.s 
consist of two characters which may he pronounced 
ai bitrarily according to tlie taste of the family in one 
of two ways ; the Japane.se or tlie Chinese. Some 
names are of only one character, and larcly three 
or more are used. Of the Chinese characters used, 
certain ones are very common ; and the majority 
have some connexion with nature or natural 
objects: Yama, ‘Mountain’ ; Kawa, ‘River’ ; Ta, 
or Da, ‘ Rice-field ’ ; Muia, ‘Village ’ ; No, ‘ Field’ ; 
llara, ‘ Plain ’ ; Ike, ‘ Pond ’ ; Ilayaslii, ‘ Forest ’ ; 
Oka, ‘Hill’; Shiina, ‘ Islaml ’ ; Mon, ‘Grove’; 
Tani, ‘Valley’; Araa, or Am(i, ‘The Heaven’; 
Hoshi, ‘Slai’; Hi, ‘Sun’; 'I'Miki, ‘Moon,’ etc. 
'J’hc.sc are all individuHlly written in one (diine.se 
character, tlioiigh most are dis^yllahic in pioiiun 
ciation. Second to chaiactcrs ol this (las- an' 
those signifying jilanl life: Ki, ‘ Tree'; M.itsu, 
‘Pine’; Sugi, ‘ (bidar ’ ; Cine, ‘Plum’; Sakina 
‘Cherry’; Fuji, ‘ Wdsti'iia,’ I'tc. 

d’o these nominal foims all kinds of descnjdivc 
characters were added such as : great,, small, 
middle, np|i(‘i, lower, hioad, high, Idack, wliite, 
led, hlue, east, w'est, noith, south, and many 
more. 

3. Korean names. — Among the older family- 

iiaiiics a consiileiable numbei came from Korcn 
when the more or less extensive immigration liom 
(hat country took place. In the ‘ Record of 
Kabane and Uji^ a niimlier of such mimes aic 
givi'ii. h’ortheniost jiait, liow'pvei, the Koieans, 
when naturalized, were given .lapanese names 01 
el.se then Koiean names soon hecame so modilicd 
as to lo.se any distinctively Korean jieculiantif's 
which they had. • 

4. Personal names. — Pcr'^onal names in ancient 
times, esjiecially of men of lank, wcie of great 
length, as is seen in the Ko^iii and A ihungi. 'I'lie 
following may serve as iair examjtles : Amem- 
gishi-kuninigishi-amatsuhidaka-lnkohononinigino- 
mikoto, ami Aniesliirushikinii-o.shiluraki toyosn- 
kurahi kouo-sumci ami koto. 

5. Royal names. — As tune went on, such un ai 
fanidy-inum's had a tendency to shoiten. 'i’ln* 
real nunio oi royjilty was Imina, imaning ‘the 
name to be avoided,’ foi it was UMually avoided 111 
conversation or writing. Imina ending with ki(i> 
was adopted as dislinctive ol royalty, hcing limited 
to empeiors and |tiinees of the blood. The char- 
acter lead hito means ‘benevolence,’ and was first 
adopted by the Km[)eror Seiwa (859-876) in the 
name Tadahito. 'I’he name of Km|teror Jlaigo 
(S98-930) was Atsuliito ; and simc his time the 
.special ending has been used with evoiy inqicrial 
name. 'J'hc name of Meiji Tenno, the late empeior, 
was Mutsnhito. 

6. Nanori . — Nanori of two Climese characteis 
were from the Middle Ages adojited by inembi'rs 
of the ollicial and samurai class. It was also the 
imina for them. Within the same family many 
would adopt one of these two characters as a turiji, 
or character- in -common ; <1.17., among the descon- 
dants of Minarnoto Yoriyoshi, cither yori or yashi 
was used in common for several geiieiations : Vori- 
yo.shi, YoBhiiye, YosbitBiina, Yoshimitsu, Tame- 
yo.shi, Yoshichika, Yoshikiini, Yoshitomo, Yori- 
tomo. In the Tokngawa family lye was the 
toriji : lyeyasu, lyemitsu, lyetsiina, lyenobu, 
lyetsugu. It iH to be noticed tliat tlie name 
employed in addition to the family-name was 
placed after the family-name 
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7. Tdrina. — Tdrinn, or zokumyo, popular or 
secular names, were used in everyday intercourse. 
With tlie passing of the old distinctions between 
the uj)per and tlie lower classes, all are now free 
to use tliese or other nanvri together with their 
family-names. 

In selecting the personal names for their children, 
certain families have the custom of using a single 
cliaracter as a common element for fill, as in the 
case of nnnori ; but there is no general habit in the 
matter. The naming of a child after an ancestor 
or relative is rare. The adoption of the same name 
in succession by the head of the family is practised 
to a certfiin extent, especially in the case of trade 
or professional names. 

8. Names for male children.— -In the personal 
names of male children certfiin distinctive termina- 
tions aie popular: ro, siike, kichi, zo, bel^ einon^ 
hiko, maro, etc. Of these some are remnaiits of 
old oHicial titles, now unused, while otlicrs simply 
signify a son or male chihl. lio^ ‘ male child,’ 
together with ji number designjiting the order of 
liis birth, is a veiy common personal name : Taro, 
or Ichiro, ‘The First Male ; Jiro, ‘'I'he Secoml 
Male’; Saburo, ‘The Tliird Male,’ etc. To these 
combinations certain Chinese characters of noble 
mefining are often prefixed: Tokutaro, ‘Viitiie 
First Male’; Tokujiro, ‘Virtue Second Male’; 
'I’okusaburo, ‘Virtue Third Male,’ etc. Some of 
the most common of these prefixed characters are 
read: ma,srf, ‘ good ’ ; sen, ‘just'; wirhi, ‘right- 
eous way’; y«, ‘courage’; shin^ ‘faithful,’ etc. 
Names of plants and animals are also of frequent 
use ; and regard to what would produce harmoni- 
ous combiiifition with the family-name is not 
neglected. 

9. Names for female children. — In the personal 
names of female children in ancient times the 
termination mikoto or hime was distinctive. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, in families of rank, the name 
often terminated in ko. The names have all been 
gradually shortened and simplified ; and at present 
the greater number contain only two syllables. In 
the case of such short names, however, a certain 
lack is felt, a certain undefined hrusqueness, which 
is obviated by the supplementary prefix 0. Of 
late the termination ko is increasingly taking tlie 
plfice of the prefix 0, both forms serving alike to 
give a pleasing fullness to the name. Female 
names are often those of plants, trees, or animals : 
Matsu (Omatsu or Matsiiko), ‘ Pino ’ ; Take (Otake 
or Takeko), ‘Bamboo’; Ume (Oume or Unieko), 
‘Plum’; Tsuru (Otsuru or Tsuruko), ‘Stork’; 
Kame (Okame or Kameko), ‘ Tortoise,’ etc. 
'rhe.se are popular from their omen, which promises 
lon^ life. Classical names or those selected for 
their honourable meaning are not uncommon : 
Michi, ‘ Righteous Way ’ ; Yoshi, ‘ Jmstice ’ ; Tokii, 

‘ Virtue ’ ; Ai, ‘ Charity,’ etc. 

In ancient times it appears to have been the 
custom that the mother sliould name the children ; 
but after the Middle Ages, without any definite 
point of change, the right of naming devolved upon 
the father. In mmurai families, as late as the 
opening of the present era, infant names were j 
given ; and then, at the age of fifteen, tliese 
temporary names were usually changed for per- 
manent personal names. 

10 . Foreign names. — As relations with Western 
nations became more intimate, and especially as the 
influence of Christianity deepened, Western and 
Christian names were auopted to a slight extent. 
The.se names wore for the most part so expressed 
in Chinese characters as to appear perfectly natural 
to the Japanese eye and ear. The following may 
be taken as examples : Jo for Joseph, Paul, Ben, 
Samuru for Samuel, Joji for George, and Yugo for 
Hugo, 


IX. Azana. — Azano, or alternate namcH, were 
occasionally taken by olliccrs and .scholms, after a 
Chinese custom, in addition to nnnon and regular 
family-names ; but of tliese little practical use was 
made. 

12. Noms de plume. — Go, literary noma 

were not uncommon wdtli scholars, writers, and 
artists ; and in many cases these names became 
more popularly known than the real and legal 
cognomens. Of these the best known examples 
are : Nakaye Toju (Yoyemon), Kumazawa Banzan 
(Sukeyemoii), liai Sanyo (Kiutaro), Yoshiiia Shoiii 
('forajiro), Yokoi Shonan (Heishiro), Nakamura 
Keiii (Masanao). The.se go, generally taken from 
the name of .some locality, mountain, or liver, were 
ordinarily written in two Chinese characters, 
seldom in three or more. Occasionally scholars of 
tlie .lapaneso Classics adopted go expressed in 
Japanese characters ; but the.se were not at all 

it ^vi^ be seen that a man of rank or 
scholarship might posse^-.s at the same time a largi* 
number of family and personal names ; kabanc, 
uji, a local family nann*, a vanori or wittUJt, a 
torma, an azana, a go, and, after death, a homyo, 
or leligious name. 

13. Expressions of respect. — Following tin- 
name, not preceding it, certain cxpre.ssions of re 
spect are u.sed. The iiio.st common in conversation, 
whether after the family or tlie peisonal name, 
regardle.ss of sex or rank, is San, Sania may be 
used instead to expre.^s special distinction, as by a 
maid to her mistress. In writing, San is nevci 
u.sed except in most familiar communications 
Sama or Doiio takes its place among all cliusscs. 
Kun is a common form in addressing men, and 
may be thought of as taking the place of the 
English Mr. 

14. Professional names.— Among actors certain 
family and pei>!onal names aie taken by gmuM-n 
tion.s of pupils. Ichikawa Danjuro is tlie profe.". 
sional name now held in the ninth goneiation ; 
Ichikawa Yaozo in the eighth generation ; ami 
Nakamura Kanzabiiro in tlie tliirteeiitli. 'I’lie 
same custom may be found among iiiusicians and 
artists. In certain crafts .‘*}>e(‘ilK‘ cliaracter.s are 
often used in common by Biieces.sive generations, 
lieing recognized as di.stinctive. 'Die names ol 
Buddhist jiriests, usually of two cliaraetorH, are 
ordinarily taken from tlie Buddliist scriptures and 
are pronounced in special (’binese fa.shioii. 

15. Posthumous names. — Okurina, or posthu 
mous names, have been common witli royalty ami 
among the nobility. In the reign of Kotoku (645- 
654) the posthumou.s name Jinimu was given to 
the first sovereign, and since that time the custom 
has continued until the present time, when the 
late emperor is known by the posthumous name of 
Meiji Tenno. These names have for tlie most part 
been characteristic of the individual or his reign or 
some locality associated with him. 

16. Religious names. — After the introduction ol 
Buddhism the custom of giving kaimyo, or honn/o, 

‘ religious names,’ to the dead became common. 
These were inscribed on the ancestral tablets and 
on the grave-stones, so that rarely were actual 
personal names to be found in such connexions. In 
recent years this custom has somewhat weakened ; 
and more and more the ordinary personal and 
family name, acquired and used as in the West, 
is becoming the only name that marks the grave 
of the dead. 

LiTBRATirRH. — Shitism Sholihi Roku (the revised ‘Record of 
JTa&aTve and Uji'), ed. Prince Manta and others, revised Mina- 
uioto-Inahiko, Yedo (Tokyo), 1409 ; H. Kurlta, Studies in 
Sho8h% Jiobit, 2 vol8., Tokvo, 181)7; L. Hearn, Shadtnrinifs, 
London, 1900 ; B. V Chamberlain, Thit Language, Mythologp, 
and Geographicat R<nntnclatur« of Japan, viewed in the Light 

Amo Slwdw's, Tokyo, 1887. T. HAUADA. 
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NAMES (Jewish). — The post-Bihlical period 
ftliows much the same general phenomena as are 
discerniblein the Biblical age (see Names [Hebrew] ; 
HDB iii. 478 ff,; and G. ll GiJU", Hebrew Proper 
Names, London, 1896). The most significant 
modiheation concerns tlie marking of family 
seqlience by the application to descendants of 
names boine by ancestor.s. In Palestine the nam- 
ing of children after their grandfathers can be 
traced only to the Greek period, about the 3rd 
cent. B.C. But the Elephantine papyri carry the 
custom back some two centuries for tlie Egyntian 
Jews (Gray, in Studien znr semitisvhen PhiioLogie, 
Giessen, 1914, p. 1619’.). In the llabbinic period 
the custom was well established, and it was recog- 
nized that a change had occurred from the older 
Israelite practice of naming a child after some 
circumstance at hia birth. The change was justi- 
fied by Rabbis of the 2nd cent. A.l). on two grounds : 
(1) the need of aiding the preservation of family 
genealogies, and (2) the loss of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in selecting the incident which was 
to be enshrined in the child's name (Midi*. Gen. 
Kabbah, xxxvii.). It has never become custom- 
ary for Jewish children to b<*ar their parents’ 
names ; there are exceptions, but in most cases 
the child seems to have been postliumous. More 
usual is the choice of the grandfather’s name, 
though the tendency has been, since the 13tli 
cent., not to name a child after a living relative 
(L. how, Die Lebensaltcr hi dcr jvdischen lAteratur, 
Szeg(‘din, 1875, p. 95). 

A lull study of the history of Jewish oersonal 
names throughout the ages w'as publislieu by L. 
Zunz in 1836 (rejuinted in Zunz’s Gesamvielte 
Schnften, Beilin, 1876, ii. 1-82). At that time 
the Prussian Government, following a Bohemian 
precedent of 1787, was proposing to introduce 
legislation restricting the Jews to Biblical personal 
names (cf. J. Jacobs, in JE ix. 156 f.). Zunz had 
no dilliculty in demonstrating that Jews bail freely 
used non-Biblical names, adopting in succession 
Babvloniaii, Persian, Aramaic, Gieek, Latin, 
Arabic, and later European designations. Many 
Hebrew^ names were translated into the vernaculars 
of Europe and Asia. Zunz’s work contains long 
lists of t ho Jewish names of various periods; ami 
tliere are some similar lists in Jacobs’ article. In 
these lists Biblical names by no means predominate. 
The variety of Jewish names revealed in the 
English records of the 12th and 13th centuries is 
very remarkable. 

With regard to surnames, there are indications 
that <lescrij)tive epithets were becoming common 
in the Rabbinic period, and that these were 
developed chiefly in lands where Arabic influence 
prevailed. Eamilv-names were turiietl into sur- 
names ; so were place-names. The many wander- 
ings of the Jews in the Middle Ages and more 
recent times induced the custom of naming a new 
settler after the town or country from which he 
had migrated. Then, again, such terms as Cohen 
and Levi, originally descriptive of descent, became 
surnames. Such names as Maimuni (or Mairnoni- 
des), i.e. ‘son of Maimon,’ in the 12th cent., and 
Mendelssohn, ‘son of Mendel,’ in the 18th, are 
illustrations of the practice of converting the 
father’s personal name into a surname. Animal- 
names are probably more common among J ews than 
among the general poxuilation. In the mediojval 
period occupations suggested many names, and in 
the centuries approaching the modern age names 
were derived, especially in Germany, from the 
business signs (such as the red shield which gave 
the Rothschilds their name). The intercourse 
betw'een Jews and their fellow-citizens after the 
emancipation period rendered it. necessary for the 
former to bear distinctive civic names. This had 
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been the case long before in Sj)ain, and was growing 
common throughout Europe when, in 1787, the 
custom became regular in Central and Northein 
Europe. In the year named the Jews of the 
Austiian empire were ordered by Jaw to adojJ 
surnames; if any refused, the registration com 
missioners were empowered to enforce names of 
their own selection (cf. Jacob.s, loc. cit.). 

The naming of the child has at various tiim*" 
been a ceremony of considerable moment, 'l lu* 
period covered by Scripliire is fully dealt with in 
the Bible Dictionaries and in art. Names ( Hebrew). 
Prom the 12th cent., acc.ording to Low (p. 97), not 
earlier, Jewish boys were named on their eighth 
day, during the circumcision rite. Tlie formuhe 
vaiy ; the now common form may bo found in the 
Authorised Daily Prayer Book (ed. S. Singer, 
London, 1914, j). .305 ; ci. Low, p. 101). A formula 
for the naming of girls is given in some rites (see 
Book of Prayer . . . according to the Custom of 
the Spa7iish and Portuguese Jews, ed. M. G aster, 
J^omlon, 1901, i. 180) ; it is becoming customary to 
name girls at the lirst visit jiaid by the motliei tu 
the Synagogue after the birth of the child (Singei, 
n. ,312). 'I’lie names tlius given are mostly in 
Hebrew, though sometinies the vernacular names 
are merely transliterated into Hebrew Ictter.s— 
a custom which goes back to ’i’almudic times. 
Such names as Alexander and Julian were thus 
treated in the Rabbinic age. Often the Hebre^^ 
and common names corresponded either exactly 
or in meaning, but in modern times there is 
frequently no exact correspondence between the 
llcbicw and ordinary names ; thus the chief Rabbi 
Hermann Adler had the Hebrew name Naphtali. 
There is, however, .some remote connexion in 
meaning between the two names. It is still 
customary to lind a Hebrew name beginning 
with the same letter as the vernacular name. 
Most Jews still bear two names (though the two 
are often identical), the one Hebrew (termed 
‘sacred name’ and used in Hebrew documents, in 
the Synagogue, in epitanhs, add so forth), the* 
other vernacular (termed ‘common name,’ used 
for ordinary i»urj>o8e.s). The Hebrew names thu.s 
conferred are borne tliroughout life, except that, 
under Jxabbalistic influence, some rites direct the 
change of name in case of illmjss, in a prayer for 
the patient’s recovery (for a formula see Gaster, p. 
195). This cuKtoni is now more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, though it has some 
Talmudic authority, for in T. B. liosh Hashdn&h, 
166, mention is made of the elhcacy of a change of 
name. Names are still changed on conversion ; 
thus a Jewish convoit to Christianity is given a 
new name, such as Paul, while a convert to Judaism 
receives a patriarchal name (Abraham, Sarah, or 
the like). On the other hand, it was hold by the 
Rabbis a meritorious trait in the sons of Jacob 
that in their Egyptian environment ‘ they did not 
change their names’ {Lev. Kabb&h, xxxii. 6). A 
pleasant custom with regard to Hebrew names is 
the selection of a Scriptural text, IwLunning and 
ending with the same letters as the He ore w name ; 
the text is then a kind of motto for the bearer of 
the name. A long list of such texts may bo found 
in S. Baer, Abodat Yisrael, Rddelheim, 1868, p. 
166. Some have sought the source of this custom 
in the Talmudic reierences to an older school 
usage. ‘ Repeat to me thy verse,’ says a visitor to 
the school (cf. the incidents recorded in Hdgigdh, 
15a). But the verse in these passages was sonic 
recently-learned text, and apparently hatl no con- 
nexion with the pupil’s name. 

Litkratuii*.— T o the works referred to In the course of the 
art. add : J. Jacobs, JeioM of Anytvin Knglcmd, London, ISOS, 
esp. pp. 84&-S69; H. Gross, Qallxa pidaica, Paris, 1807 ; and, 
for the ancient period, S. Daiches, Publication no. t of Jews’ 
College, I^ndon, 1910. 1. ABRAHAMS. 
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NAMES (Lapp). — i. Saivo and saivo names. — 
Among the primitive beliefs of the Lapps was the 
worship of (lead lelatives. They thought that the 
souls of (lead kinsmen helpinl their (lescendants 
and were re hoi n in them. But they regarded the 
name as a kind of soul, and therefore the trans- 
mission of names was of great importance. In 
ordei that a man might possess the character of 
a dead kinsman lie must have his name, and dead 
men would helj> only those of the living who bore 
tlieir names. 

Tlie liurying-places of the Lapps on sacred 
mountains were called saivos^ or saivo homes. 
Immediately after death souls passed into that 
saivo a tenant of \Ahi(h had been their familiar 
spirit while tliey lived. There, close under the 
ground, dwelt all souls of the dead, liotli men and 
beasts, passing a life like their eaithly life, except 
that they were more prosperous and more (lowerful. 
They juotected and lielped those who survived 
them. The saivo men and women were the 
familiar siurits of those who hore then names, and 
the snivo lieasts were also helpful spirits, esj)ecially 
to the shaman, whose retinue of familiars com- 
prised not only his saivo men but also his satiw 
animals, viz. saivo birds, sait^o fish oi seipents, 
and saivo reindeer. I'. very adult La[>lander hail 
one or more of these familiar spirits represented 
hy sifivo names. The more saivo spirits a Lap- 
lan<ler possessed, tlie higher was his leimtation. 
Saivo spirits were obtained hy skill in magic, hy 
inheritance, or hy gift or purchase. Parents while 
still living often divided their familiar spirits 
among their children ; if they did not, their heirs 
took them. Marriages were esteemed in projior- 
tion to the numher of familiar s[)iritH, represented 
hy sairo names, tiiat were brought into the 
marriage bond. 

2. Transmission of saivo names. — Wben a 
woman was jiregnant, she was inform<;d in a dream 
by a dead man what name the child sliould be 
given and also w hat dead man should rise to lile 
again in the child. If she did not learn this in a 
dieam, the father or other relatives had to lirid 
out by divination or by (jonsulting the shaman. 
Missiomirie.s living among the Noiwcgian Lapps 
(171d-.S4) state<l that in their time babies were 
christened with common Norwegian names, but, 
ns soon as the chiisteiiing iiarty returned from 
< hurch, a laufio^ or washing, ol their ow n religion 
was held. This lauqo w-as called .mme-iinmvia- 
kastafesj ‘ Lapp-name baptism.’ d’he child was 
theieby conscciatcd to Sarakka, the hirth-wdfe, 
and received a Lajipish name which had been 
home generally by some ancestor and coinmuin- 
caled to the lelatives m the iiuiiincr mentioned 
above. This name was always used, the Christian 
name being ignored and foi gotten. 

* When afterwards the child falls ill, or cries more than it 
-.hould, it la imputed to no other cause than because a Just and 
j^cnuinc name was not given it. ... A new w'.'vshiiig was 
undeilaken, when a new' name was acquired, tahen from one 
of his ancestors ; and this is the reason why >ou meet with 
Laplanders frequently that have two or three muiies’ (Lcem, 
De Lapfwnibtift Finviarchur, p 490, Eng. tr. in J. Pinkerton’s 
Voi/aifcn, London, 1 808-1 4, i. 483). 

This new name w as called adda-namma. Scliefler 
{Lapponia, p. 301) reiiorts similar changes of name 
among the Swedish Laops, and Hogstrom {Be- 
skrij'mng^ p. 138), who also wTote of the Sw-edish 
iiapp.s, says that, when a cliild w'as ill or trouble- 
some, or sometimes lor other reasons — e.y., to 
avert a susjieclcd misfoitune — the Lapps changed 
its name, washing away the old name wdtli W'ater 
coloured red by a decoction of alder-bark. Leem 
also mentions the use of alder-bark juice for this 
jiurpose (p 49t)), C. Caiiarider {Myihologia Fen- 
nira, Abo, 1781), p. 61) quotes the MS of Lenart 
Sideiiius, a Danish ini.ssionary working in Norway 


alx>ut 1716, who speaks of the magic haptisia of 
the Lapps, by wdiich they acquire a magic name 
and with it a namma-gueilef or ‘ name-hsh,’ one of 
their underground deities, wdiich becomes their 
familiar spirit. ‘ They feign,’ says Leem (p. 417 ; 
Eng. tr., p. 460), ‘ that very few can liave J^his, 
unless on the second baptism.’ The name-fish 
seem.s identical with the saivo fish which helped 
the shaman to hurt his enemies and carried him 
on his journey to the realm of the dead. The 
statement of Sidenius may perhaps mean that, 
when a man was re-baptized as a sliaman in the 
name of a dead kinsman who had possessiul a saivo 
fish, such fish thereupon heeaiiie the name-lish 
and familiar spirit of the new shaman. 

The baptismal rites of sainfi-namma and add a ■ naiu ma w ere 
never admintstered by the Christian godmother, hut by another 
woman, generally the motiier. She used warm water into 
which, Jessen says {De Fivnurnm, p. 3b), two twigs of birch 
were thrown, one in its natural shape, the other twisted into 
the form of a ring The lauc/o-edne, or washing wife, then 
addressed the habj, saving, ‘lie tliou as fruitful and strong a.s 
the birch-tree fiom which these twigs wcie taken.’ Leem and 
Hogstrom, however, state that alder-liark was decocted in the 
water. After throwing into the w'ater some brass or silver 
object called nt/Tiuna skiello, she then baptized the child, sa\ mg, 
‘ I baptize thee with a new name, N N Thou shalt thrive better 
with this w'afer than with that in which the priest (iip]ied thee. 
Ly this washing I call thee up, O dead man, N.N. Thou shalt 
now rise up again, be healthy and receive a new body And 
thou, child, shall lm\e the same fortune as the dead man N.N. 
had in his lifetime ' After the child has been hapli/ed, she 
.•idds, ‘Now thou art hapti/ed w'lih the mvu’-vtnniiia (or adda- 
narnma) baptism, witli the dead man’s name see how well 
thou wiltthrue tlieiewilli ’’ The sktello w’fis then taken from 
the water and tle<| to the child. It was highly ]n'iz* d as an 
amulet, and lioys, when they grew up, tied it to their magic 
dnims. Leiore the rite of saitu^-narnma baptism ofTerings were 
made to Sarakka, and both the W'ater and the child w'ere con- 
secrated to her; hut in the adiia-namma huyitism offerings 
were made to the dead man yvlio was then reborn. When any 
<uie was to enter the ranks of the nottidfS, or shamans, he was 
h.aptized, and. yyhenever any one rccciyed a saivo spirit, he was 
hapti/.ed 111 the name of the dead man who was reborn in him. 
iOvenold men over seventy were sometimes rechnstened yvhen 
ill One old Lapp moiiLioned by .Jesheii (p 4U) had an adda- 
naminn and thirteen saivo iiarnes, thice of which he had le- 
cviM'd from his ini'ther in her lifetime, and the rest he had 
inherited from vanous relatives A Laiip vouth had no add a- 
namina, properly so called, because he had never been ill, hut 
he had two sntto names, one ot w'lm h he had received as a 
lircsent from his father, and the other he hud obtained for 
iuinself by the practu'c of magic. 

TliCHe ceremonies are a curious blend of Cliristiaii, 
Scandinavian, and Finno-Ugrian intiuences. Jt 
seems jirobable that the water-baptism itself is of 
Christian origin ; but the Laiipish custom aH a 
whole is eyideiitly of a more ancient descent, and 
may have been, as V. M. MiklmiIo\ skii assert 
‘one of the most sacred i lies' of the pagan Lajijjs 
{JAJ xxiv. [1894] 148). Fjellner, the well-informed 
I.app who Bujiplied O. Doimer with much of the 
iiiateiial for his Lieder dcr Lappvn ( llel.singfors, 
1876), told G. von Du hen, tlie Swedish vvntcr, 
that Lapjiisli baptism was very old and mentioned 
ill their ino.st ancient songs. W e may gather from 
the evidence of Hogstrom, Lcem, and .lessen tliat 
during the first half of the 18th cent., when the 
inlliieiice of Cliiistian missionaiies was making 
most progre.s.s, twigs of birch weie placed in the 
bapti.sinal water, but that, where pagan intiuences 
remained strong, alder-bark was used hy hotli 
Norwegian arid Sw'edLsh Lapps. It niiglit perhaps 
he infene.d that in the nre-ChiiHtian rite the 
patient was daubed with aider-bark juice, r sub- 
stitute for, or equivalent to, blood, which had 
deep religious significance for the Lapps, and was 
used by tliem to a large extent in tlie very curious 
survivals of old ritual which followed the killing 
of hears. ^ Otherwise the name-giving customs are 

I See 1*. FJellstrom, Om Lappam$» BUytnfdnge, Stockholm, 
1756. It may he noticed that with the Chukchis, before name- 
giving ceremonies similar to those of the Lapps, the faces of 
mother, child, anti relatives yvere smeared with blood (W. 
Bogoras, ‘The Chukchee,’ in hfew. Amer. i/ns. jSat. Ihst.: 
The Jeeuf Sorth JU djic Dxjwdition, vol. vii, pt. ii. [LW] 
p. 611. 
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of a general character, and occur with variations 
all over the north. The belief that ancestors come 
to life again in descendants named after them, 
which seems tlie root-idea of these Lappish customs, 
is of course not peculiar to the Lapns, who indeed 
borrewed much of their religion, like their lan- 
guage, from neighbours of alien blood. Such beliefs 
.and customs are prevalent not only in Siberia but 
also among N. American Indians, and among the 
Eskimos, both American and Asiatic.^ 

Literature. — For Swedish I.iapp8 ' J. Scheffer, Lapponia^ 
Frankfort, 1C73, Enp. tr., Oxford, 1674; P. Hogrstrom, 
Bei<kr\tning qfver de till Sverigen kroixa lydande Lappiivxrker, 
Stockholm, n.d. (1746-47). For Norwegian Laj)p»; E. J. 
Jessen, De Ftmun-um Lapv(mtiini[tut F orwegu'onan He- 
ligione^ Copenhajfon^ 1767 ; K. Lcem, De Lappontbus Fin- 
inarchiae eomm<iue lingua, vita et rehgionc, do. 1767. 

Charles J. Hillson. 

NAMES (Sumerian). — The oldest inscriptions 
of the Sumerians are contracts and business records, 
and these invariably contain names of persons in 
private life. These sources probably begin before 
4000 B.C., so that we possess sources for the study 
of the personal names of this the oldest civilized 
people from the beginning of history until they 
were finally absorbed into the Semitic Ilaby Ionian 
race about 2000 B.C. The most remarkable fact 
about the personal names of this agglutinating 
language is that even the rude archaic inscrijdioiis 
of almost pre-historic times contain no names 
reflecting the lower stages of culture. They have 
already freed themselves from names refermig to 
bodily deformities, so frequent in the later Baby- 
lonian names. '■* Animal names have also disap- 
jieared, except in the names of the goils, most of 
whom preserved animal attributes, and were fre- 
quently referred to by animal titles. In two classes 
of personal names the wonls for ‘ dog ’ (wr) and 
‘ maturing young animal ’ {umar) constantly recur, 
but they are no longer used in tbcir original senses. 
A very lai ge group of names begin with ttr, followed 
by the name of a deity, or some sacrtnl jilace or 
object, a.s Ur-Bau, literally ‘Dog of the goddess 
Ban ’ ; Ur -Nina, ‘ Dog of the goddess Nina ‘ ; Ur- 
gigir-gid-da^ ‘ Dog of the long wagon,’ etc. In all 
ihese cases ur really means ‘menial,’ ‘servant,’ 
one who is attached to the worship of these deities, 
sacred relics, or olijects employed in the cults. We 
cannot even sa.y that we have here a remnant of 
pre-historic animal names. The Semitic name.s, 
which are often mere translations of Sumerian 
forms, never have the woid for ‘dog’ in this class 
of names, but only warad, ‘ servant ’ ; Warad-BaUf 
Wnrad-Nina, would be their rendering, not Kalab-^ 
Baa, etc. As to amar, which for the sake of 
brevity we shall translate by ‘calf,’ the meaning 
is not so clear. It forms a small group of names in 
the sources of all periods and was rendered into 
Siunitic by btiru, ‘ maturing young of animals.’ 
riius we nave Amar-ETizu, ‘Calf of Enzu (the 
moon-god),’ Semitic Bur-Sm ; Amar-^-bil, ‘Calf of 
the new temple,’ etc. Tlie Sumerians, and aftiir 
them the Semites,^ piobably employed this word 
in the sense of ‘sturdy offspring,’ certainly not in 
the original animal sense. Tlie element subar^ 
originally means ‘ pig,’ Semitic Sahtl, and, like ur 
and amarf forms a small group of names of the 
type Subar-Bau, Subar-Utu^ literally, ‘ Pig of the 
goddess Bail,’ ‘Pig of the sun-god,’ etc., but the 
Sumerians clearly attached no such meaning to 

1 See, e.g., J. G. Frazer, GB®, pt. it, Taboo, Ijondon, 1911, pp. 
866, 370, 371, Totemum and Exogamy, do. 1910, ii. 344-346, 
iii. 297 ; K. RasinusHen, People of the Polar North, do 1908, 
p. 116; M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, pp. 
182, 135, 136, 144. 

See on these Semitic names II. Holma, Die assyrUeh-baby- 
loniichen Peratmennainen, Helsingfors, 1914. 

3 Semitic word for *dog.’ 

4 Semitic Babylonian names lieginnir^ with BUt are not 
genuine Semitic names and gradually diBappctared. 

3 Falsely read iah in all previous lists of Hunierian names. 


these names, but understood ‘Servant of Ban.' 
‘Servant of Utu,’ etc., for the syllabara reiulrj 
subar by ardu, ‘servant,’ and in ancient text- 
subar and nita}^ (the ordinary word for wardii, 
* servant ’) occur side by side as class names.* One 
of the most common personal njimes in Sumerian 
is Subar, which probably stands for the divim* 
name Niusubnr, ‘Lord of ])igs.’ With thesr 
groups of names thus diKjJosed of, there remain'' 
not tlie slightest trace of connecting human being'' 
with animals in assigning iiames.'^ In tlmse names 
which contain literal animal refeiences we. have to 
do with ejiithets of the gods which form part ol 
the personal names ; e.g., the names Dnn-tui 
‘Little zebu,’ MaS-tur, ‘Little kid,’ MnS-qu!n 
‘(ireat kid,’ MnS-dii, ‘ Sttbnr-tur, ‘The littl( 
pig,’ Knzu,^ ‘The she-gont,’ are ajxicopated form 
in which the full name is reduced to the divne 
animal epithet. 

Sumerian has no so-called pet names, or hyjut 
coristica, and the language has in fact no pi opr 
diminutive endings. A considerable nmnfn‘r < 
names end with the siillix via, ‘my,’ as 
‘The brother* is my father,’ ‘ l)un< i 
is my breath of life,' iJim-zi-mu, ‘Tin* cic.itiiig 
one is my breath of life,’ '^Enhl bad mu, ‘ I’lilil i.- 
my wall (of defence),’ and liypocoriKtica like Zi-mu, 
‘My biaaith of life.’ TJie siitlix wu is not. to be 
regarded as having the force of endearment, but 
it forms a grammatii^al part of the oiiginal name 
.and can be omitted in Rjioeopated forms. 'Phus 
we have ^^Enlil-bad-niu and d -bad . 

It appeals that the comjiliiaited and theological 
names given to Sumerians great and huinbh* were 
not assigned to then owners at biith, but at a later 
period, perhajis not until the age of tlieir nnijoiity. 
This statenKiiit is deduced fiom two fuels; (o) in 
the temple lecords infants, boys and giiJs, and 
orphans <lo not have names, but are entereil in the 
lists sim]>ly a.s ‘an infant,’ ‘a boy,’ ‘a gill,’ etc. : 
(6) the names never refer to circumstaiicea of 
birth. . 

Sumerian names are almost invaiiahly of a. theo 
logical character, and may be divided into tu\o 
great groups : (i. ) names which represent a coinplele 
grammalieal sentence; ami (ii.) names (oni]»usedi 
of construct and genitivi'. in the ixiily jicriod 
names of the former gioiip pi(‘]>ondeiate, but 
the tendency to use names ol the second group 
grew, ami in the peiiods of tlie Dr and Isin 
dynasties the second group leinesenls muirly liali 
ot the personal names. A name of the chief group 
originally consisted of a complete sentence, and 
gomually has no reference to the lite ot tlie imli 
vidual, but is taken from some well known leligious, 
liistoncal, or magic text. A very large numbci 
are taken from hymns of the Taminuz and Jnnini 
cult. Thus we liave Niu-Sefi-y'a-ki ag, ‘ 'I'he queen 
loves the brother’ — an idea fieijuenlly expi(‘.‘<s(ul 
in the liturgies of the wailing pf the mother-goddess 
for her brother Tammuz ; SeS-azag-gi-.<u-rnu gtp, 

‘ Unto the holy brother she has gone’— an ojkk-o 
pated form, in which the Hul)je<-t {Arna, the inoihei, 
or Nin, the queen, etc.) is omitted at tlie lieginning 
of the name. A large number of names are really 
citations from liturgical texts; e.g., we liud the 
following name in its various distorted forms, Me 
sig-gan-e, Me-sig-nu-e/i, Bnra-stg nu-di, which arc 

1 Allotte de la Fui'e, Documente prieargomiqme, Paris, 1908- 
1913, no. 119 VI. 

* A small ^roup of names I'cifin with dun, which denotes a 
bovine animal, but Ibis word also means ‘stronif,’ ‘heroic,* 
•sturdy,' and has probably no reference loan animal in these 
names. It occurs in names of the tvi>e Dun-d Fni t Hike nag, 
•The sturdy Enhl loves,’ Dun-iag-kuit, ‘The i-crmive sturdy 
one,’ Dun-M, ‘The sturdy brother* (referring to Tauimuz). 

3 Thureau-Ilang;in, Hecueil de tahlettee cnaldienneH, I'aris, 
190.3, no 11 V. 

4 ’Brother’ is an epithet of the god Tammuz and always 
refers to him in Sumerian names. 
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really taken from a line of a'liturfjy, Lrigal-mu me 
hnra slg-gan nu~di,^ ‘My kin^ wlioso decrees in 
the sanctuary cease not.’ Tiie name Lugcd-mc- 
gal-gnl and its apocopated form, Lrigal-me, rest 
upon a line like Lugat-ine-gal’gal sag-an-Su mi-ni- 
io4/, ‘The king^ exalted the great decrees unto 
licaven.’ * Names taken from historical inscrip- 
tions arc numerous ; e.g., we have in various dis- 
toited forms the nano* Nig-ii<l-ul-slg-^y* Nig-ul- 
probably taken ticmi tlie end of a building 
inscription which, attei describing the construction 
of a temple, says, nig-ad-ul-du-n slgd, ‘ that which 
unto future days has been raised gloriously.’ ® The 
name Sig-bi-gi^ ‘ Its brick he restored,’ is for tSig- 
bi-ki'hl-inu-gi^ ‘Its brick to its place he restored’ 
— a phrase which is found in many building ir 
hcriptions. Names taken from incantation-texts 
are easily detected ; Nm-Sif-el,^ ‘The queen-clean 
hands,’ probably stands for ^ht Su-el gi-gif ‘ Into 
the clean hands of t he queen restore him," or some 
other phi ase of magical texts like Nin-Sii-el-a-ni-tff 
munn-ku-Cj ‘The queen with pure hands has 
eaten.’ Names of purely ethical import are rare, 
'fhe only one known to the present writer, Nam- 
ku-li-ni-duff^ ‘ Friendship is good,’* is probably ex 
tract(*d fiom some leligious l('.\t. 

We have, therefore, the remarkable examjile of 
a people who wore known to each other by abstract 
religious jihrases, usually shortened to convenient 
length, and often in such a way as to show that 
they had quite forgollen or at any rate neglectcti 
the original phrase; c.g., note the apocojuition 
Me-Hig-gaU'e above, in wliich the negative nu and 
the helping verb di are omitted, thus completely 
destroying the sense. (Jiten names are so reduced 
as to mean the op^iosite of the sense intended. 
Thus Lug(d-nig-ti ztnu-ag, ‘The king does no 
cruel thing,’ become-^ L\ig<d )ug-d-zt,‘ag^ ‘Theking 
does that which is cruel,’ " In reducing this class 
of names the phrase may be apocopated at the 
beginnirm, in the middle, or at the end. Already 
in the early peiipd this piocess has so distorted the 
names that many are a complete mystery, and in 
the later periods the names are almost wholly 
apoco[)ations.^^ In the early perioil at least half of 
the names are unintelligible. As an example of 
the ruthless manner in wliich names v ere shortened 
N in’&a-galdmn , ‘ The queen of Shugallam,’ 
which is itself apoco[)atod lor ‘ The queen lov/es 
the chapel Shugallam,’ or some similar phraw, 
'I’liis name appears as Nin-&a4am and Nin gal-lam. 
yingu-hi stands for Nin-iag-gu-hi-mu-gi^ ‘The 
queen’s heart returns to its level,’ i.e. she ceases 
to Iks angry, a poetical phrase taken from the return 
of the raging river to its banks. In the late period 
we have Azag-ga-ni^ which would be unintelligible 
if wo did not possess the early form Ka-azag-ga-nt- 
mu-ba, ‘ He has ojiened his pure mouth.’ 
liarely do names ha\e any relation to occupa- 
J See Kadau, Surnerian Ili/mnn and Prayen to JUn-ib, 
Philadelphia, 1911, no. 1, re^. III. 17. 

3 ‘ King * in Sumerian names refers to some deity. Reference 
to the temporal king is doubtful in the few names which can be 
deduced for that purpose. 

3 Cf. Qiidea, Cylinder AI 2. 

^ Nikolski, DocuinenU de la plus anarnne ^poqtie chaldemnr, 
|•etro^rrad, 1908, no. 18 IV. 

Usually transcribed Mi^-du-pa-^ 

* Cf. KuriK^alzu’s inscliption in Cnneijot jh Textg of the Britibh 
ilitgeum, vol IX. pi. 3. 

7 Allotte de la Fu)e, 69 II. 

8/6.126 111. »/6. 230, 1*2 

10 Jh. 120 VI. 11 Nikolski, .b re> . III. 

18 The names of the latei period, such as were known up to the 
date of publication, have been collected by Enifelbert Huber in 
his Die Personennamen »n den KeiUehrifturkrtnden am der 
Zeii der Konige von Ur and Inn (Ijcipzig, 1907). This list 
contains .ibout 8600 names, and at least 2000 more, chiefly from 
Drohem and Umnia, have since been published. Unfortunately 
the author did not realize the apocoj^ated nature of the names 
of that period, and his interpretations are almost wholly 
1 1 roneouB. Nevertheless this hook represents the first great 
effort to systematize Sumerian names, and is most useful. 


[ tion. A prie.st who managed the religious ritc< 
connected w ith r canal has the name Lugal idig-ru/, 
* The king of the Tigris,’ a short form containing 
simply the title of the river-god. It is perliaps no 
accident that the name of a part of Endii, a city 
on the Persian Gulf, occurs in the name of a fisher- 
man, Atnar-S^ubarv-{ki), ‘The sturdy one ot the 
city Shulmru.’ ^ 

I. Names which represent a complete gram- 
matical sentence. — Names of tliis great group may 
be analyzed into the following classes, which do 
not pretend to be exhaustive, since so many apoco 
pated forms are obscure.® 

(1) Names referring to the cult of Mother Earth 
and her brother Tammuz : 

Dingir-sib, ‘ The divine shepherd ' ; Dingir-6ei-mu, * My 
divine brother*; A7n.n-ra-[ki-ag], ‘He [loves] the mother’; 
Dam-zid-mu, ‘ My faithful husband ' ; Dlm tur, ‘The little 
waller ';S Kx-kii-a be-ti-li, Nin-ki-iu a, ‘The queen in a dark 
place dwells ’ ; Edm-ba-a-gub-nad , ‘ In his plain ... he sleeps ’ , 
Dumu-jiiu-an-nt-dug, ‘My son makoth j; Jad Ann ’ ; Duinu-nir- 
gdt, ‘The glorious son’; bun-sci, ‘The sturdy brother'; Ein- 
erib-ba-ni-gim-gal-zid, ‘The queen as her sister-in-law is a 
faithful woman’; 4 Ein-edin ni, ‘The queen unto the plains 
(has gone forth) ', B Ein-mu-da-kuS, ‘My queen for (the brother) 
sighs’; Etn-Hei-da-kuS, ‘The queen for the brother sighs ’ 

A ni-Heirah-ag, ‘The queen loves the lirother’; Etn-zia-dam 
ki ug, ‘The queen loves the faithful husband’; Ein-ni-kxU, 
‘ The queen laments ’ ; J§e6~da-gal-sd, ‘ The brother of the merci- 
ful mother . . /i-na, ‘The brother from the plains 

(has been taken)’; 7 ^eB-kiir-ta, ‘The brother in the earth 
(sleeps) ’ ; ^e6-ki-na. Seit An, * The brother in the earth sleeps ’ , 
Se6-ki-erim-jna, ‘The brother in the evil earth (sleeps)* ; 
dug, ‘The brother, the good man’;® ^iaina-ra-ki-ag, Ama- 
ra, ^eS-U-ag, ‘ The brother loves the mother’; SeB-kalla, ‘The 
precious brother.’ 

(2) Names referring to the goddess of begetting 
and the woe])ing mother : 

Ama-en-tiid, ‘The mother an high priest has begotten’, 
Ama-numun-zid, ‘The mother legitimate seed (has given)’, 
Ev-mu-na-suin’ina, ‘Seed she gave’; Ein-ii-numun-eki-ag, 
‘The queen loves the seed'; Ama-itdgqa, ‘The gracious 
mother'; Atna-da-nti-di, ‘With the mother none rival'; JVm- 
da-nu-me-a, ‘ With the queen none compare’; Ni-a-n-ama-da- 
ri, ‘Nina is an everlasting mother’ ; Ein nam-iag-nu-tttk, ‘llie 
queen has no sin ’ ; dBau-aina-mu, ‘llau is my mother’ ; dBav 
ama-da-ri, ‘ llau is an everlasting mother ’ ; dBau-gim-a-ba-aag, 
‘Who is gracious like BauT, dBau-zi tnu, ‘Bau is my soul of 
life'; dBau-ni-kuh, ‘Bau laments’: Einuru-da-kuH, ‘The 
queen laments for her city ’ ; Dim-dyinA-mu tud, ‘ The creat- 
ing Nina has begotten ’ ; dyin-dun-ama-mu, Dun-nin-ama-mu, 
‘The queen of life is iny mother';® jVm-tsinm fi, ‘The queen 
a helper is’; yin-murna-da-aga, ‘My queen loves the land', 
dy minar ayna-dim, ‘Nmmar is a creating mother.’ 

(3) Names referring to the word of the gods : 

Enim-ma-ni-zid ‘His word is trustworthy 

ruppak-zi-da, ‘The word of the god of Shuruppak is trust- 
worthy ' ; Emm-d Enhlla an-tub, “The word of Eiili) shakes the 
heavens' ; n Enirn-enim-duaga-ni an-tub, ‘ The words which he 
spoke shake the heavens ’ ; H Enin^ud-zig, 'The word is an on 
rushing storm ’ ; Enim-bi-dug, * His word is good.’ 

(4) Names taken from historical inscriptions : 

Apmt-jnp-i, ‘The apn* has been made glorious’; Alam-kitr- 
ta, 'A statue from the mountain (he caused to be made)’;!** 
Ama-Ui-bil, 'The mother the new canal . . .’ 4^ Bara-ir-nnn, 
‘The chapel with . . . oil he . . . ’ ; Ur-ir-nun, ‘The roof with 
... oil he ...’ ; Lvgal-ir-nun, * The king with ... oil has 


1 Wrongly transcribed Amar-J^a-a-h, by Genouillac and 
HUhSC} , 

2 The examples given under each number are only a selection 
from several hundreds which are known in the more imjwrtant 
dasses. 

® Allotte de la Fuye, 57, rev. 18. 

* This name refers to the relation of Innini and OeStinanna, 
sister of Tammuz ; see Nikolski, 19 IV. 

»Cf. Laiigdoii, Sumerian and Babylonian Paalma, Paris, 
1909, p. 328, ‘22. 

» Genouillac, I'ablettes rrmifriennes arehaiquee, Paris, 1909, 
no. 10, obv. VI. ,, 

f Cf. Langdon, 336, ‘20 8 Apoc. Seidugga. 

8 Cf. Nikolski. 6 IX and 6 VII. 

16 Allotte de la Fu5 e, 87 II. 

11 This name occurs frequently as a line in liturgies (see 
Langdon, 38, 11, etc.). 

18 This is one of the favourite descriptions of the Word in 
the liturgies. 

18 It is possible that the first two and last of these example.s 
do not refer to the theological doctrine of the Word, which the 
liturgies describe as K messenger of wrath. 

« Thureou-Dangln, 4. i» AUotte de la Fu^e, IS3 V 
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Vieen . . LMgai-gfiten lAtgal-kiir-aeiten, ‘The king with 
wine of the mountain . . . ’ ; i mg-au-slg-t^ 

‘That w'hich unto future days has been done fittingly'; Ji-kt~ 
bi-ba-aub, * The temple in its place has been fixed' ; nlfin-pa-ki- 
ht, ‘ Kfinpa unto his place (has been restored)’; Nin-au^-il-il,^ 
‘The queen on her foundation has been raised'; JVi?i-w-m, 
‘The queen upon her pedestal (has been placed)'; Sib-kagina, 
Ltigal-kagina, Uru-kagina, ‘The shepherd (or king) in the city 
has instituted justice ' ; Sig-bi-gi, ‘ Its brick (to its place) he 
restored ' ; ^ag-uru-ni-iu, ‘ Unto the heart of his city ho . . - ' ; 
Kur-gir-ni-ku, Gir-7ii-ba-Klf, 'The foreign land unto his foot 
he reduced'; Kur-Su-ni~iu, ‘Tfie foreign land to his hand he 
reduced ' ; Sd-uJckin, ‘ The ludginent of the assembly ’ ; Kingal- 
'The chief of the assembly has decided.’ 

(5) Names taken from incantation- texts : 

Ntg'erim~bar-ra-[an'U,g]^ ‘May the evil not approach ';8 

!jugal-nin-ljul, ‘May the king evil (put away)'; Ad-da-^u-el^ 
^iin-iu-el (see above); En-ku-lab’lao, ‘The lord with clean 
hands (broke the spell).* 

(6) Names referring to legends ; 

Sa-dmgir-ra-ne, ‘The net of the gods . . Lugal-sa- 

•iiiii^gal, ‘ The king with a great net , . . ’ ; ^ Tir-azag-gi^gi, 
‘The clean forest. . .';® muabzu-a-mib-^ad , ‘The lord in 
the ocean . . . sleeps ' ; Lvgal-tir-a-gub-nad, * The lord In the 
forest . . . sleeps ’ ; En-kiir-ra-a-qub-nady ‘ Tlie lord in the 
mountain . . . sleeps ' ; Eii-du-azag-a-guh-nad,y En-azag-a-gub- 
nad, En-azag, ‘The lord in the holy chamber . . . sleeps'; 
Bara-uru-a-(iuh-[nad], ‘ ... in the chanel of the city . . . 
sleeps ’ ; dEn-ki-til-dagal, ‘ Enki In the wide street (of the lower 
world walks)'; Lvgal-eiida-iii, ‘The king unto Eridu . . 

The king in the month . . . begat 'j? Lugal- 
ku-inal), ‘The king with a mighty arm . . Lvgabmd-ab-^, 

‘ My king arose from the ocean ' ; E am-nm-an-na-gam-gam, 

‘ The queenrihip of heaven she has subdued’ ; N am-7iiti-e-an-ki- 
ttnin-gnm, ‘The queenship of heaven and earth she has sub- 
dued’; Nin-tn-gar-ab-ba, ‘The queen the bolt of the sea . . .'; 
<> Dungi-u-nayri-til, 'The divine Dungi the plant of life (has 
••ftten).’8 

(7) Names referring to Hacred plai^eH, cities, 
((‘mples, shrines, and cult objects : 

Azag-gi-pad-da, ‘Tlie holy reed hut'; Amar-KtH-(ki), 'The 
sturdy one of Kish’;® Ainar-&ubaru-(ki), ‘Tlie stunly one of 
Shubaru ’ : ® Htfbaru-ki-dugy ‘ Shultaru is a good place ’ , Bara-ud 
md-id, *In the chapel unto distant days . . Bara-iiain- 
tar~ra, ‘ In the chapel fate has been decree<l (V)’ ; Dara-[ine]-8ig- 
|i 7 an]-riM-d>, ‘ . . . whose decrees in the chapel are not re- 
Ht,ramed';>“ Jiara-zi-k7ir-rn, ‘The faithful chaiiel in the world 

. .’;ii A’in-^ara-da-r{, ‘ The queen in the everlasting chapel 

. Eiti-^-balag-ni~dug, ‘The queen whose temple lyre is 
sweet'; Gal-balag, 'The great lyre,’ apoc. ; K-gik-gig-bi-duay 
‘Tlie temple whose shadow is good,’ apoc. E-qiadn-dvif , E- 
lui-gim-^y ‘The temple like the sun has risen E-vr-bt-dng, 
‘The temple whose foundation is good,’ apoc. K~ur ; E-ulli, 

‘ The temple unto distant days . . . ’ ; 13 Gigir-ta-pad-da’any apw*. 
(rigir ta, ‘By the wagon . Gir-7iu7i-ki (huj, ‘Tlie CJirnun 
is a good place ’ ; Gir uvn-zi-kag-gdl, ‘The Girnun the breath of 
life'; Lugal-apm-ni, ‘The king the water wheel . , .’; Gun- 
gtgir-xaq, ‘ Abundance of the chief W'agon’; E ni-mu-naiiga-ra- 
nady ‘My queen sleeps in the enclosure'; Eangara-Hdg, ‘In 
the jirojiitious enclosure'; Ein-Su-gul-latn, ‘The queen in 
ShugalLini . . .'; At/id-Jti-dni/, ‘ Nink the good place.’ 

(8) Names referring to personal interests of the 
individual, his birth, ago, etc. : 

A -bad-mu, 'The father 1® is my defence '; !♦* KnLil-bad-mUy 
‘ Enlil is my defence’; Ein-bad-m-dug, ‘The queen has made 

S ood the defence’; Ein-ama-mu, ‘The queen Is my mother’; 
Jnniw-a7na-7ivu, ‘ Innini is my mother’; dBabbar-ama-mu, 
‘The Bun-god is my mother’ (sicl); A-dingir-mu, ‘The 
father is my god ’ ; Lugal-ab-ba-rnu, ‘ The king is my father,’ 
apoc. Lugal-a-mu ; Eir-an-da-gdl, ‘ lie has boon brought into 
being by the mighty Arm’; lAigal-a7i-da -[gdl], ‘He has been 
brought into being by the king Aim’; Zi-mu-an-da-gdl, 'My 


I The meaning of the last four names is uncertain, and they 
may not belong under this heading. They are here referred to 
dedications or Bocrifices. 

8 Read Ein-rim-il-il, by Genouillac and Hussey. 

3 Nikolski, 16 III. ; Genouillac, 10, rev. II. 

* Nikolski, 160 I. 

® Allotto de la Fu.fe, 126 III., 186 VI. 

0 The reading of A -DU in these names is uncertain. 

7 Nikolski, 19 II. 

ff This seems to be the correct interpretation w'ith Huber, 118, 
but the name is rare and the legend of the plant of life is late, 
if it occurs at all in Hunierian. 

» Belongs also to the second group of names (ii.). 

10 Allotte de la Fu.Ve, 132 VII. ; cf. Thureau-Pangin, Dtz 
HurMT^chen und akkadischen Konfgsinschriffen, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 8 n. 

II Allotte de la Fuye, 230, 9. Bara, ‘chapel,’ does not occur 
in names after the Ur dynasty, with the exception of the obscure 
hypocoristicon Bara-m-ga. 

13 Ib. 136 I. 13 Nikolski. 10 IV. 

14 See also above class (2). • 

1® Refers to Enlil. i* Literally ‘ wall.’ 


soul has been brought Into being bv Arm’; ATnar-dEzinu-^ 
ud-md-iu, 'The sturdy one of the grain gocldess unto far-away 
days (may live) ’ ; Pi m-(f -da-j/af-jid, ' The creation of the 
merciful Innini fares well' ; E-a7i-ji7'mud, ‘Bejfotten in the 
house of heaven ’ j Eigi7i‘imid, ‘ Begotten in the secret 
chamber’; Lttgal-uig-gd-tii, ‘The king loves his propertv’;'^ 
d/nntnt-ur-dmi, ‘Innini has created a servant’; U'r-rnu-* ab- 
tuk, 'My servant 1* have obtained,’ var. Ur-md-tuk-u : 
dEmgtrsu-ur-mUy ‘I Ningirsu (have obtained) my servant 
S*’S-ur-mu, ‘I the brother (have obtained) my servant'; Em- 
ur-mu, ‘I the queen (have obtained) my servant 'j A-ur-tnv, 
*Ithe father (have obtainerl) my servant’; Ein-igi-rnal-ur-bi, 
‘Ninigniml (has obtained) her servant ’ ; Emgirht-lu-7nu, ‘I 
Ningirsu (have obtained) my man ’; Ein-lu-mu, ‘I the queen i 
(have olitoiiied) my man’; d Babhar-hi-7nu, *1 the siin-goel 
(hav c obtained) my man.’ 

(9) Names referiing to the temporal kings : 

dBabbar-igi-gub-Lugal-anda, ‘Shamash is the defender of 

Lugalanda’ ;® dEind-ama-lAigal-anda, * Ninii is the mother of 
Imgalanda’; Vrukagina.dEnlH{li)-zUy^ ' Urukaglna knoweth 
Enlil’; Urvkagina’dEmd-zu,^ ‘ Urukagina knoweth Nina', 
Gudea-a-ab-ba-tiru, ' Gudea is father of the city ’ ; dOungi-a-a- 
7HU, ‘The divine Dungi is iny father ’7 [8j ; dj)ungi-ud-8tul-iu, 
‘iThe divine Pungi (life) unto distant days (may give) ' [8] ; dBxir- 
S{n-a7i-7n-ki-ag, ‘The divine Bur-Sin loves Ann'; d(fudea [1], 
apoc. 

(10) Names asserting attributes of the gorl^, 
adoration of tlieir power, etc. :* 

A-ba-7nu-na-du, ‘Who can walk with him?' apoc A-ba mv 
na;® A-6dg, ‘The kind father'; An-al-gdg, * Ann is kind ' ; 
Aii-lu-Mg, ‘Ann is he who shows kindness’; 1* Knlil-lu-Mg, 

' Enlil is he who hIiows kindness ’ ; dMemndxi-lu-kdg, ‘ Mesan(hi 
is he who Bhows kindness’; dEina-lu-kdg, ' Nirifi is she who 
show's kindness’; diiabbar-dlingig-{f}u), ‘The Hun-god is the 
Zu-hird ’ , d^xirxippak-ixn-gxg-ib^i), ‘ The god of Shurnupak is the 
Zu-bird’; Dxiinu-nir-gdl, ‘The son f- is counsellor^; l)xtn-tn 
gal, ‘ The hero is a great gate ’ ; En-ig-gal, * Tfie lord is a great 
gate ' ; Lxigal-a-suxn-ma, ' The king is endowed with strength ' , 
Lxigal-aga-zid, 'The kin^ a sure tiara (has put on)';ht 
dEingirm-7nen-zidy ‘Ningirsu a sure crown (has put on)‘ , 
'f/nnmt-»nsn-n’d-£fim,t* ' Innini a sure crown has jitit on ’ ; Sek- 
me-na-tuin, ‘The brother i® is made fit for a crown’, Sif-tur, 
‘The little lamb’; Lugal-ug-banda, ‘The king a panther,’ 
apot;. ; Utu-uk-zid, 'The sun-god is a faithful adviser.’ 

2 . Names composed of construct and genitive. -~ 

'Phe large group of namcH coinjiosed of a. construct 
and "enitive a, rose from the dcairc, common to all 
peoples, of appealing more strongly to the jicrson- 
ality of the individual. They belong logically to 
the names under class (8) almve, for this more 
human sentiment found expres.sion even among the 
forms designed to be wholly abstract and theologi 

1 Tills name is usually written Amar-ezen and is confined to 
the early period, where it is very common 

Eig-gatsmakkurxi, ‘ jiropert}',’ refers to the owner of the 
name. In the early period we have also Ein-ttig-gd-m 
(Allotte de la FuVe, 230 VIl.), and in the late period Etu-utg-ga- 
tna, which is ditflcult; rna probably represents a verb fln/pped 
at the end. More common in the late period is the form Eig- 
ga-dj imuii, ‘The property of Innini (am I).’ This form in 
rendered into Semitic by klakkur-dfnntxii, Eitneli-dixmmi. 

3 Names containing ur-xnu are still obscure to the present 
writer, as also those with iu-tnxi ; lu aui also mean ‘slave ' 
The renderings are tentative. These names disuppeur before 
the Ur dynasty and obviously point to some peculiarity of 
ancient life. 

* Refers to some deity. 

® Nikolski, 9 HI. 6 The texts have m. 

7 From Dungi, second king of the Ur dynasty, onward to the 
end of all the Kumerian city dynasUes the kings were regarded 
as gods, and hence their uames enter into perHoniil riuiiies with 
the same force as that of a real deity. A selection of such 
names is placed here only for convenience Ea<-h name belong.s 
to the class indicated in the brackets [AIho Gudea, the 
patesi of I.^gaah in the middle period, apjiears in projKT immcti 
as a god, but his own inscriptions neither recognize him us a 
deity nor do they mention his cult.) 

* This class is designed to cover a large miscellaneous group 
of names w’hich cannot be reduced to more special analysis. 
Naturally many names assigned to the firmt nine classes <‘Ould 
be grouped here. 

® Names of this type passed into Semitic in such fonns as 
Maxinu-mabir-ku, ‘Who is his rival?’, Maxmxi-ktxna-Sarnak, 

* Who is like Shamash?’, and were popular to the end of Babj- 
lonian history. Both Babj Ionian and Hebrew names of tins 
>0 apjicar to depend on the Sumerian prototype 
*> Rendered into Semitic by Anu-mxtdamniflf, ' Anu shows 
kindness,* Anxt^damilfy ‘ Anu is kind.’ 

This seems to be the most yiroliable interpretation of lii-bdg, 
on analogy of Ein-lu-U-ti, ‘The queen is she that giveth life ‘ 

12 Tammuz. *3 This may have a lunar reference. 

1* Sandkxi = dim. 

1® Tammuz. Or perhaps read Nei-rns-fanJ-na-ftim, ‘The 
brother bears the decrees of Ann.’ So the present writer would 
explain also En-an-na-t^m, Eixi-an-na-tiim, Lugal-an-na-iunx, 
and An-na-fdm, all with apocopated me. 
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cal. In analyzing thin group of names, we aim at 
distinguishing them on tlio basis of the philological 
meaning of the lirst clement which characterizes 
the individual’s relation to the gods, sacred places, 
and cult objects. It was natural that the profound 
sen.seof humility and sorrow which characterized the 
Sumei lans’ religion from the beginning, and gradu- 
ally deejiened in their religious life, found expres- 
sion in tlieir onomatology. And, as the austere 
view of life ctcw upon them, forcing every note of 
joy and exuberance from tlieir liturgies, so also 
the tendency to employ names expressing depend- 
ence upon the gods increased. Since this aspect of 
religion was common to both Sumerian and Semite 
(although in a lesser degree to the latter), we can- 
not say that Semitic names of this type are mere 
translations from the Sumerian. Early Semitic 
names in the Sargonic era^ have no forms like 
Amchlshtarj ‘Man of Ishtar,’ Warad-Ishtar^ 
‘Servant of Ishtar,’ Amat-hhtnr^ ‘Handmaid of 
Ishtar.' Not until the Ui and Isin periods do we 
meet with Semitic names of this kina and Semitic 
names of gi’oup i. also. These are translations of 
Sumerian types, and it is probable that all Semitic 
Babylonian names which reproduce pure Sumerian 
types are due to liorrowin^. Genuine Semitic Baby- 
lonian names exfiress family relationship or peculiar 
bodily defects or traits, and, where they do express 
attributes of deity, they lack that theological and 
liturgical nature wdiich characterizes the Sumerian 
niun(‘s. The Semitic names of the construct and 
genitive type, which begin to abound in the docu- 
ments of Ur and Isin, are in all probability mostly 
formations borrowed from one of the classes of 
group ii. which hero follow : 

(1) /Imor-rf.Siin, 'The sturdy one of Sin,’ Semitic 
AiruiTiiTLibt ' The sturdy otieof the shepherd ' \ ^ A ma7'-(iFA , ‘ The 
eturdyoneof thegod/M ’ ; -4 mar-sim, ‘The sturdy one of[Nin]- 
suti ’ ; * Atnar-tar-an, ‘The sturdy one of the Tarai» ’ Atnar- 
Mama, ‘ The sturdy one of the gnddei^a Mama ’ ; (2) dSm, 

*Tlie mercy of Sin/ Renntic Gnml-Sin ; Bd-ia-Ma-rna, ‘The 
mercy of Mama’; ‘The mercy of the caretaker’; 

Bd‘ha-dKnlil, ‘The mercy of Rnld' ; ifa6a-7 iub, ‘The mercy of 
the pure one'; Bqsa-^aft-dar, ‘The mercy of Ishtar’; (8) Gtmr 
ama, ‘ Handmaid of the mother goddess,’ Semitic, Amat-timmt ; 
Gim-dBnu, ‘Handmaid of Bau’; Gtm-Sul-siy-h, ‘Handmaid of 
the go<l ShulHige,’ apoc. Uim-Hul ; Gun- E-anna, * Handmaid of 
the temple Kaiiiia’; (iirn-knn-saq, ‘Handmaid of the chief 
reservoir'; Gtrn-ib, 'Handmaid ol the lb’;® Gim-id-edin-na, 


1 No adequate collection of names, either Sumerian or 
Semitic, has .yet been made from the Sumerian and Semitic 
texts of the Sargonic and post-Sargonic periods. The names in 
the stele of Manistusu have been arranged by Scheil, Dfleqa- 
finn en Perse, Pans, 11)00, ii, 41-52, and partly studied by Hosoh- 
ander, ZA xx. 246-302. A collection of names from the 
Sargonic period is given by Dhorme in BASS vi. 0311 , but 
the author did not understand the apocopated nature of the 
names written in Sumerian, and translated most of them into 
misleading Semitie forms. Names of that period written in 
Sumerian were proliably pronounced as such even when they 
are names of Semites. In this period there are names Lu- 
'liVind, ‘Man of Nina,’ but not A-we-il-dEvnd ; Ur-dEnki, but 
not \V arad-'> E nk> 

a Allotte de la Fu^e, 69 III. 8 /ft. 92 n. 

^A sacred place (?); cf. Ur-tar, Gr-tar-md-a; Nikolski. 19 
IV. The above form occurs in AHotte do la Fu^e, DO, rov. III. 
Note the Amar-ma-a-an (Huber, 80). 

® Transcription uncertain The first element of this group is 
one sign, originally =siifA-f«5/7+(SA, and later seems to be re- 
duced to simply. But the old form persists even in the late 
period ; cf. KA +^A‘dEintud (CT 4, 18A 17) with ^G-dNinsun 
(CT 8, 20, 24). The original KA -^§G was confused with 
another sign KA + KAR; cf. KA-i-KAR-^^A-dGtu (CT 8, 
47A 24); K A -i- K A R + ,^A-'lSin (CT 10, 46, 21256, R. 6), and 
finally we have KA+KAR in the texts of Ur and Isin All 
these corrupt forms we shall designate by Sg (A), KA + KAR+ 
(U), KA +KAR (C). The Semitic rendering was most pro- 
Imbly gimillu. The Semitic names of the Sargonic period have 
SG invariably, as well as the Sumerian names of that period. 

6 Written O. 

7 Written Bin Legrain, Le Temps desroisd’Gr, Paris, 1912, 
no. 814. 6. 

fl Written B in Huber, 168, and Legrain, 342, 6, but A in 
most cases (Huber, 154), and in Semitic names of the Hammur- 
abi period SG is almost the only form employed. 

® A sacred place. 


* Handmaid of the river of the plain ' ; Otm-Sugallam, * Hand- 
maid of the Shugallam’t ; (4) Lu-dBau, ‘Man of Bau,’ Semitic 
Amel-dBau; Lu-dAb-ir-nun, ‘Man of Abirnun’;^ Li+db-tdg- 
azag, * Man of the holy Abtag’ ; 1 Lii-dBabhar, ' Man of the sun- 
god'; Lu-dNina, 'Man of the goddess NIn&’; LuSubaru, 
‘ Man of Shubaru 1 .lrii-JVtn<i-<W), ‘ Man of Nina ’ ; 1 Lu-rnd-gur- 
ra, ‘Man of the cresoent-shaped b^t' ; ^ Li+gtS-gar-ra, * Man of 
the carriage.’ 8 

These are the only names of this kind kntfwn in 
the pre-Sargonic jieriod. The expression ‘ man of ’ 
is Clearly of later origin than the other classes, 
and becomes more frequent in the Sargonic and 
post-Sargonic texts. In the late period names 
with Lii become prolilic and vie in popularity with 
those beginning with Ur. 

(5) GrA dBau, ‘ Servant of Bau,' Semitic Warad-Bau ; Ur- 
dDximu-n, ‘Servant of Tammuz’; Ur-dKingirsu, ‘Servant of 
Ningirsu'; Gr-*iNin8un, ‘Servant of Ninsun’; Ur-gigir-sag, 
‘Servant of the chief wagon’ ;6 Ur-kvgallain, ‘Servant of the 
Shugallam ’ ; Ur-ti-ra-ak, ‘Servant of the Tirash ’ ; Gr-nigtn, 

* Servant of the secret chamber’;® Ur-ig-gal, ‘Servant of the 
great gate’; Ur-engur, ‘Servant of the iea’;® Ur-Jcun, 
‘Servant of the reservoir.' 7 

In the texts from the Sargonic period onward it 
is not always easy to decide whetlier a name is to 
be read in Sumerian or translated into Semitic. 
As in all departments of literature the Semites 
often represented their own words by the equiva- 
lent Sumerian ideogram, so also, in writing their 
own names, especially those borroived from the 
Sumerian nomenclature, they frequently turn jiarl 
of it, or all of it, into Sumerian — a piactict* 
continued to the end of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. Wlien the Semites lir.st came into contact 
with the Sumerians (which took jilace as early a- 
the era of Ui-Niiia, r. 8500 B.C.), tho.y, of course, 
em})loyed tlieir own Semitic methods in assigning 
names. Most of the deities eni])loycd in these 
names are Sumerian, but tlie grammatical con- 
structions are Semitic ; e.g., the name 
‘ The god Ea has shown favour,’ found on tlie stele 
of ManiHusu, has the verb before the subject — 
which is impossible in Sumerian. These early 
fjeinitea spell out their names phonetically, as 
Snr-ru-ki-in, ‘ The king is faithful, 

‘ The king of all is my king,’ names of the first and 
fifth kings of the first Semitic dy^iasty. But they 
soon learned to turn these names into Sumerian, 
and in the same period \ve have Sar-rit-ti I-i-h, 

‘ Sharrukln is my god,’ in which is represented 
by the Sumerian gi^ which means khni, ‘faithful.’ 
Naturally this name was pronounced throughout 
in Semitic. But, when the entire name was tui ned 
into Sumerian, the problem arises as to whether 
the Semites really pronounced it in Sumerian as it 
was written or translated it into Semitic. Occa- 
eionally the scribe adds a Semitic phonetic com- 
plement to the Sumerian sign to indicate that the 
•sign is to be rendered into Semitic. Tl'he best 
Assyriologists agree in translating all names 
clearly Semitic by nature, whether written wholly 
or paitially in Sumerian, into Semitic. This 
statement applies to the Sumerian period and 
in centres where the population was mixed. In « 
name clearly Sumerian in form, like Sa-ma-via, 
‘The mercy of Mama,’ it is highly improbable that 
the reading was Gimil-Marna even when given to a 
Semite. Towards the end of Sumerian influence 
and from the period of complete Semitic supremacy 
all names, whether Semitic or Sumerian in form, 
were rendered into Semitic. But difficulties on 
this point during the transition period of the Ur 
I A sacred place. 8 Allotte de la Fuye, 187 I. 

8 A cult object, 

* Sumerian avoids the ordinary word for ‘ slave,’ ntlaft, In the 
formation of its proper names, probably becauBc of the associa- 
tion suggested by this word. In the sum-total of Sumerian 
names this formation with Gr far surpasses in popularity all 
other classes. The element was popular in names of the early 
period and continued so to the end. 

® A cult object. ® A sacred place. 

7 In the Nippur Collection of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia the, writer copied a fragment of a large tablet 
containing a list of at least 300 names beginning with Ur. 
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and Isin dynasties will never be settled. Hero we 
have Semites bearing pure Sumerian names and 
written in Sumerian. In all such coses it is safer 
to render the name as it is written. 

LiTBRATtiRB.— 1 . Kahly FEfuoD.—Vl. Allotte de la Fuye, 
DocumenlH priiargomtjue^, Paris, 190S-1S (three fascicules, not 
yet CQJSiplete ; only texts) ; H. de Genouillac, Tabtrttes mm^ri- 
ennes archmqtiex, do. 11K)9 (texts and lists of names) ; M. I. 
Hussey, Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
Harvard Semitic Series, vol. iii., Leijizig, 1912 (texts and list 
of names); M. Nikolski, Documents de la plus ancienue ^poque 
rhald4enne de la colle-ction Likhntchejf, Petroj^rad, 1908 (texts 
and list of names) ; F. Thureau-Dangin, Hecueil de tablettes 
chaldeennes, Pans, l!H)3 (texts 1-76 are pre-Surjfonic, and many 
of the names are ini'luded in the list of Genouillac ( 

ii. SAnaoffio and fost-Sahuos^ic feuiod until the Ur 
niWASrr.— List of names both Sumerian ami Semitic hv P. 
Dhorme, BASS vi. pt. 3, pp. 63-88 (includes only names of tlie 
Sargomc period taken from texts 77-179 in Thureau-Danirin's 
volume [see above]) Names on the stele of Manistusu are listed 
in V. Schell's ed. of this text, DH^gation en I'erse, ii., Pan^, 
HKK); F. ThureaU'Dangin, Inventaire des tablettes de Telia, 
do. 1910 (texts and summaries in translation). For the 
middle period the only texts are in Thureau-Dangin, 180-2bii 
A few texts of historical and religious character from the neri<>d 
of Qutiuin are listed in S. Langdon, Historical and Religious 
Texts, Munich. 1914, p 3. 

iii. Period OF Ur ANP JsiN— hist of names and a study of 
Sumerian nomenclature by E. Huber, Die I'ersoneunainen in 
den Keilschri/turkunden, Leipzig, 1907; Thureau-Dangin, 
261-429 (texts) ; H. Radau, Early Babylonian History, liondon, 
1900 (texts and partial list of names); G. A. Reisner, Tempeltti- 
kunden aus TeWo/i, Berlin, H)01 (texts and list of naineH), G 
A. Barton, Haver/ord Library Collection of Cuneifouni Tablets, 
Philadelphia, 1906-14 (texts and list of names fin pt. lii.J), 
Cuneiform Texts in the Biitish Museum, vol». i (1896], in 
[1898], V. fl8?>8J, vii [1899), ix [1900], x. [1900], xxxii. [1912] , H. de 
Genouillac, Inventaire des tablettes de Telln, Pans, 1911 (text'i 
and summaries in translation), L. Delaporte, Inoefitaires des I 
tablettes de Tello, do. 1912 (texts and summaries iii Iransla 
tion) ; R. J. Lau, Old Babylonian Temyle Reeoids, New York, 
1900; H. de Genouillac, Tablettes dr Drehetn, Paris, 1911 
^xts and list of names). La Trouvaille de Drrhcm, do. 1911 ; 
S. Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Diehevi, do. 1911 
(names included in Genouillac, Tiauvnille); W. M Nesbit, 
Sumerian Records from Drrhem, New York, 1914 ; A. Poebel, 
Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, I'liiladelphia, 1909 
(texts and list); L Legrain, Le Temps des rms d’Ur, Paris, 
1912 (texts and list of names); G. A. Barton, ' Religious Concep- 
tions underlying Sumerian Names,’ JAOS, 1914, pp .316-320). 

iv. On the reading of Semitic names with Sumenan elements, 
A. Poebel, Die sunierischen Personennamen zui Z*'it der I)yn- 
astie von Larsamund der ersten Dynastie von Rabylon, Breslau, 

1919. S. Langdon. 

NAMES (Syriac).^ — Ah the language which 
we now know as Syriac is only the Christian 
literary form of Aramaic, and does not in its 
es.8ential character! sties diller from the language 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, any 
investigation of the system of personal nomen 
clatuie in Syriae naturally begins with the N T. 
The Semitic names home by the Jews of the 1st 
cent. A.D, were as a rule either old Hebrew names 
or Araniai/.ed forms of such, and the names of 
purely Aramaic origin existing in the NT aie few 
in number. Wc have, hovxever, clear instances in 
the two female names Martha (‘ Mistiess’) and 
Tabitlia {‘ Gazelle ’), and another is almost certainly 
to be recognized in Silas (Shila = ‘ Asked ’), which, 
though exactly equivalent to the Hebrew Saul 
(Shaftl), can liardly be a mere Aramaization of 
it.* Aramaic also are the three quasi*patrony!nie.s 
Haralibas (Har Abba = ‘ Son of Father Baisabas, 
and Jiarnabas (see UDB and DCG, s.vv.), and the 
name (’eplias (Khipha = ‘ Stone ') bestowed by 
Christ upon Simon. The last three, however, 
were not names in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but appellatives given late in life, and would there- 
fore naturally be in the popular language. For 
the earliest Syriac Christian names we must look 
to Edessa, the home of the Syrian Church and the 
birthplace of the literary language ; but the first 
which meet us — those of the legendary bishops 
Addai and Aggi — are of uncertain derivation, and 

1 In this art. Ass. =J. 8. Assemani. Bibliotheca Orientalis, 3 
vols., Rome, 1719-28; Wright=»W. Wright, Catalogue of the 
Syriac MSS tti the BrUish Museum, 8 pts., London, 1870-72. 
For well-known names references are onnvled. 

3 Tabitha is also equivalent to Zlbioh (2 K 121). 


those of their more historical suceessorH, P L W T 
(the vocalization is uncertain) and Knml, arc not 
much cleaiei.^ Another name borne by an eaily 
Syrian Christian is that of the celebrated Gnostic 
wi iter of the 3rd cent., Bar Daisan ( = ‘son of the 
Dai.san,’ the river on which Edes.sa stood) ; hut, as 
he was the son of heathen parents, this cannot 
properly be describeil a.s a Cdirrstian name. Of the 
names borne by Syriac-.speakiiig Cliristians, especi- 
ally those who lived \^ithlIl tlie empire, a large 
proportion are of trreek, Latin, or Ikhlieal oiigin ; 
and, .since the true Synac names are of himilar 
ehai after to Hebrew names, it is not necessary 
here to di.seuss the system ot iioniencliiture in 
detail. Tlie inajoiily of tliem, as in ILdnew, have 
a definite leligious origin; and, as in llebiew, 
the religious names aie divided into two main 
elaH.ses : (1) those which have some relation to tlie 
person bearing the name or his naients, and e.\ 
pre.ss gratitud(‘ for his birth or (lejieiidence upon 
(Jod, and (‘2) those whieli merely expie.ss a geneial 
religions sentiment. The toiiner class are by no 
means peculiai to the Semitic languages, hut are 
to he mund also in (jlreek (Theodoie, Theodotus, 
Dioilorus, Atheimdonis, and many otliers), and in 
such late Latin names as Deusdedit and Adeodatns ; 
hut for the latter, unless the name Heogiatias i.s 
assigned to this class, it would be hard to lind 
pai alhd.s among ArvDi peoples (‘xcept. tlie strangi* 
naiiies adopted by t he Enghsli Puritans of the 17tb 
cent., tliougli names of viitues .sueli a.s Iiem*, 
Sophia, Glace, Men y, etc., have some re.semblanee 
to tbein. The e.\aet meaning being often obscuie, 
however, it is not always ea'-'\ to assign a name 
definitely to one class or the otlier. 

(1) Ot tlio.se wliuh belong to wliai may hi' called 
the peisoiial class tlii' mosiotivmus aie Yaballaba— 

‘ (lod gave’(<'f- Elmithnn. Deusdedit ), Yabyesliu'* 
— ‘desus gave,’ Maryab ^ ‘ fjie land gave,’ and 

Maraii'aineli ‘ Our J.oid is with liim,’ d'b(‘ 
names DadycslnV and Yeshn'dad = ‘ .lesns is friend ’ 
(<'f. Jedidiali) .‘^eum to l>e a eominendat ion of tin* 
eliild to the divine protection, 'and tlie names 
Shublialniaran ‘ Gloi y to oui Lord,’ and Sliublial- 
yesliif ‘ (ilory to .lesus’ (ef. Deogralias) pi oh 
atdy exj>i(‘ss sjieeial lather than geneia) tiianks- 
giving 'I’lie naiiH* plinimiiran ‘ Our Lord has 
restoied me’ {<*f. Kestitutus) isa]iparently intended 
to de.s<*rihe the spiritual state ot tin* jieison bearing 
tb<‘ ii.anic ; and on this arifiKigy ''’nany(‘Hliu' “ should 
probably be remlered ‘Jons lias ati''V\cini me,’ but 
ill this ea.se the obpH’t of the viub siauiis to be the 
parent, not the child ; though, even it we lendei it 
‘Jesus is a cloud,’ it would seem, like Yeshn'dad, 
to be a commendation ot the c.liild to tlu; piotei 
tion ot Ciirist, and should therefoie be includeil in 
this class. Tiie name of the bishop of ICdeswa at 

Nieiea appears as and and 

may be transcribed as Ithuliaha (‘(iod is’) and 
jilaced in the general class, or as Aitliillaha (‘(iod 
lirought’) and jilaced in the personal elass. 'I'o tlie 
personal class also belong IFrikba’'^:: ‘ Itb;ss(‘d ’ (cf. 
Henedictus, Eulogius, Maeaiiiis); Hibil^ ‘ (iiven ’ 
(ef. Donatns) ; Sliila - ‘Asked’ (ef Kogatiis), 
to whii’h reference has been made aliove ; Z"hina^'’ 

1 To the names of the legendary biahopB Bar Str>lani& and Bar 
Saniya and others in the Doctrine of Addat, ed. G. Phillips, 
London, 1876, reference is made later 

2 In Nestorian 8yr , Yeshu' is vocalized Isho*. In this art it 
ia alwavB written Yeahu'. 

3 Doct. Add., p. 1 ; Ass i. 192, 193. 

4 Ass. iii. 1. 159, 480, 482. 

» //> lii. 1. 189. 226. 479, 2. 54C. 

« Jb. ill. 1. 488, 490, 2. 10. 7 Jb. iii. 1. 187, 217. 

» Ib i. 14, iii. 1. 189, 144. 

® Ib i. 869. This name might be placed in another category ; 
see lielow. 

*9 Asa. i. 16, ii. 30. Cf. Zefiivot, (Elis HE vi. 13. Mart. 

Pal. ix. 6), See also Ezr lO^J, where the uaiiie Is Aram., 
not lleb. 
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NAMBS (Syriac) 


= * Bought’; and the odd name Barlahft * = * Son 
of God, to which bucIi names as Theogenes and 
Diogenes are not really parallels. Thames be- 
ginning with '•‘bed or 'Abd'* (‘slave’), wliich are 
very common in Arabic, and of which we have 
instances in the OT in Obadiah, Obededom, and 
Mjcdnego, seem in pre-Cliristian times to have 
been in use among the Syrians, for in the Doctrine 
of A cldai and the Ancient Syriac Documents eiHiicid 
by W. Cureton (London, 1864) several namcK of 
iliis kind occur — e.g.y '*bed Nftbii^rr ‘ Slave of 
Nebo,’ **bed Shemsli ^ = ‘ Slave td the Sun,’ '*bed 
Shaddai®= ‘ Slave of Shaddai,’ and '“besb’lama, t.e. 
"bed Sh*lftma® = ‘ Slave of peace ’ (where the authen- 
ticity of the names, or at least the evhlence for 
the existence of names of this type, does not 
depend on the historical character of the persons 
mentioned) ; a martyr named '"bed Ilaikla^ (‘Slave 
of the temple’) sutt'ered in Sapor’s persecution ; in 
a 6th cent. MS we have a name '®bed El® (‘ Slave 
of El ’) ; in the same century we lind an author 
named ’‘bed M^shih* (‘Slave of Christ’), and a 
'‘‘bed Yeshu'^® (‘Slave of .Icbuh’) was nearly con- 
temporary with the Arab invasion. Up to this 
period ChriRtian names of this kind were apj)ar- 
ently very rare, but, perhaps through Arab influence, 
the name '“bed Yeshu is from this time forward of 
not uncommon occurrence. With the exceptions, 
however, of this name and “bed M'sbih it would 
be hard to find a name of this type, for '"bed Allaha ** 
(‘ Slave of God ’) is a mere translation of the Arab. 
*Abd Allali. 

(2) Of the second class of religious names the 
clearest instances are ICamyeshu' = ‘Jesus has risen 
(from the dead),’ Yeshu d*nah **= ‘ Jesus has risen 
(as a star),’ Ram y cshu' Jesus is exalted’ (cf. 
Jehorarn), Yeshu' hakliar ‘Jesus is the first-horn,’ 

Yeshu* z*'khfi^®— ‘Jesus has coiiouered,’ Mdran- I 
z“kha^®= ‘ Our Lord has ctmquered, S*libaz“kha — 
'The Cross has conquered, ’Tlrrisyeshu* *® = ‘Jesus is 
upright,’ and Yeshu' sahran ‘ Jesus is our hope.’ 
I^rom the last it is clear that Saharyeshu means 
‘Jesus is hope,’ hot ‘ Hope of ’ (or ‘ in ') Mesus’ ; 
and on the analogy of these words we must infer 
that ^^“nftnycshu (cf. Haiianiah, Ilaniiihal) means 
‘Jesus is grace,’ not ‘(Jrace of Jesus,’ and 
should theiclore be placed in tliis category. On 
the same analogy also it ajqiears that R“rikliyeshu ^ 
should he rendered 'Jesus is blessed,’ not ‘Blessed 
of Jesus’; and the existence of a name B*rikhse- 
hy&neh*'^^ (‘ Blessed is his will’) places this beyond 
doubt. The last, however, is perhaps an expres- 
sion of resignation referring to some event in the 
life of the parents, and in that case should be 
assigned to the first class of names. The name 
Abhai*® (‘The fatlier is living’), if the father is 
God, belongs to the general class, but, if it refers 
to some event in the life of the natural father, to 
the personal class. 

Resides these two main categories we find also 
a class of semi-religions names winch express 
moral or spiritual qualities or conditions — e.g., 


J Abb. i. 83, 401, 413, 430. 

a *«bed in W. Syr , ’Abd in Nestorian. The form '•bed is usee 
in this article. 

^ Doct. Adii., p 34 4 p, 17 , 

3 t^ureton, p. ‘'.I , hut Bee J. Marqiiart, Osti tirop. und vstasiat 
$tre\nuge, beipzij;, 1903, p, 206. 

« Doct. Add , p 35 (Cureton, ‘ Bar 8 h«lama ’). 

J . ** Wright, p. 1043. 9 Ash. iii. 1 . 198. 

J9/5. ill. 1. 141. 11 Wriffht n 71*1 

13 Abb. ii. 342, lU. 1. 193. 13 it. fj. 41 ?' 

Barhobrams, Chronicon RecletiaHticwn, ed. J. B. Abtielooi 
and T. J. l.Aniv, Louvain, 1872-77, 1. 813, 

« Abb. ii. 216, 416, 476. 478, ill. 1 . 441. 

Jb. Hi. 1 . 481, 4v'i8, 2. 350. 

Ib ii. 388, iii. 1. Ill, 178. 8 riib& is probably only a shorten- 
mg of this The name might alio be rendered ‘The Crucified 
has conquered ' 

« lb. Iii. 1. 142. 19 Jb. iii. 1 . 141 . 


5aniina' = ‘ Gracious* (cf. Hanan, Hanno, Chari- 
ton), Zakhai®=‘ Innocent’ (cf. Hob. Zaccai = Zax- 
yaioj, and Innocentius), Nasiha®— ‘ Illustrious ’ (cf. 
Cleon, Kucles), and f.Iabib=: ‘Loved ’ (cf. Agapetus),* 
and names derived from the day on which the child 
wa.s born, such day always having some religious 
significance (cf. Noel, Paschalis)-— c..^., Bar^atlb“- 
8habl)ri®= ‘ Son of Sunda^g’ Bar 'Arubtlia’®-‘Son 
of Friday,’ Yalda’ and Bar Yalda®= ‘ Nativity ’ 
and ‘ Son of the Nativity,’ and I)enha= ‘ Epiphany.’ 
Bar Sauma = ‘ Son of the fast ’ also perhaps denotes 
birth during Lent. Denha is indeed too common 
to allow us to think that all bearers of the name 
w’ere bom on the Epiphany ; but neither were all 
Noels born on Christmas Day, and a name, when 
once established, is perpetuated b^ tradition. 
Finally, we may add names of humility such as 
Z'-'ura^^* Small,’ and Makliikha^®=‘ Lowly.’ In 
strange contrast to tbe.se are Mara = ‘ Lord,’ Man 
= ‘My lord,’ Martha = ‘ Mistress’ (see above), 
Marutha = ‘Lordship,’ Shalita** = ‘ Ruler,’ Rabbula, 
a corruption of Rabbuna= ‘Teacher,’ and Kayunia 

— ‘President.’ Such names can hardly be said to 
have any religious significance ; and, if there is 
any such signilicance in the numerous names which 
express relationship, it is lost to us. These names 
are Abba = ‘ Father,* Abbi^®=:‘My father,’ Afia^* 

— ‘ Brother,’ ^athi ‘ My sister,’* Dada=‘ Uncle,’ 
ami the two strange names Abadabu =: ‘ H is father’s 
brother,’ and Aliudemmeh= ‘ His mother’s brother.’ 
Of the last two the former can be paralleled by 
the Heb. Ahab and the latter by the Babylonian 
Ahiummissu ; and it has been suggested that they 
point to an ancient practice of impest, or that they 
express a wish that tlie child may grow up the 
brother, t.c. the helper, of his father or his mother ; 
but neither explanation is q^uite satisfactory, 
('urions also are the names which express age. In 
the case of Babusa^® we might sujipose tliat the 
bearer had no younger brothers or sisters and the 
name ‘Baby’ stuck to him througli life, and n*e 
can also imagine that two brothers miglit be knoAvn 
as Kashi.slD* (‘ Old ’) and Talya^" (‘ Young’) ; but 
why any child should have been named Saba (‘ Olil 
man’) is a more difficult matter. The word was 
used, however, like the Greek y^pwvy for a hermit, 
and, as we also find a name ^‘‘hisha*’ (‘ Re(‘luse ’), 
it may be a name of dignity of the same kind as 
those mentioned above. The names Srihda (‘ Mar- 

I tyr ’), Bar Sahde (‘ Son of martyrs ’), and Sahduna''^'** 
j (‘Little martyr’) were probably oiiginally given 
to children born during a time of jiersccution, 
possibly to posthumous sons of martyr.s, and Bar 
Shebya^*’’ (‘Son of a captive’) and Bar Samya“‘ 
(‘Son of a blind man’) must have referred to the 
child’s (parentage. SheniHlii-® (‘My sun’) sounds 
like a term of endearment, but may be a relic of 
I Hun-worship (cf. Samson). Of names derived from 
1 animals (cf. Leo, Ursula), of which several are 
found in Heb. (see IIDB, s.v. ‘ Names, I’roper ’), the 
^ 76. iii 1 81. Jb iii. 1 . 231. ^ Jb. hi 1.199,2.440. 

* The iiaiiH* ll' rikha, above under tiie first class, perhaps 
reall> belongs to this categor}. 

® Wriglit, p. 1068. The shortened form Ilabb^Hhab is also 
found (ib p. 707). 

« J. P. N. Land, Aneedcta Sj/riaea, I^eydon, 1862-75, 11 . 282 
7 Wright, p. 1069. 

» 8 . E and J. S. ABseniani, Btbl. Apost. Vat. Codd. MUS 
Catalogus, Rome, l7.'»6-69, ii 369. 

9 Abh. i. 117, 426, il. 68 , 220. 

10 Jb ii. 260, 888 , iii. 2 . 102 ; Wright, p. 16 

11 Marun and M&ryun are perhaps diminutives of this. It is 
unlikely that Mdrun has an\ thing to df) with the Or. Maron. 

1'-! Ass. iii. 1 . 176, 204 ; Wrq-ht, p l(Ki 8 . 

13 Ass. ii. 227. »4 Jb. ill. l. 479, 497, 2. 146. 

75. i. 190. i« Jb. 1 . 633, ii. 887, 396. 

F. C. Ulmer, Die eemit. Eigennamen \m A Ty Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 14 : H. Ranke, IHe Peretmennainen der JJammurahidunastte, 
Munich, 1902, p. 87; EBi, s.t. ‘Names.’ 

18 Abb. 111 . 1 . 142. 19 Wright, p. 1098. 

M Ib. p. 048, 1136. ai Abb. iii. 1. 469, 496. 

“ ib. ii. 403, 410, 41o, 417, iii. 1. 82, 106, 119, 142, 229. 

33 lb. i. 188. Doct. Add.y p. 36. Abb. i. 240 
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present writer knows, besides Tabithfi mentioned 
above, only two doubtful examples in Syriac. Of 
these one is that of the early Edessene martyr 
Gurya (‘ Lion’s whelp ’) : but this word is stated in 
the lexicon of Bar 'AH to have been used by a 
curis^us transition of meaninj^ for one who lias 
subdued his passions,^ and it is possible that this 
is the meaning of the name. The other is the 
name Nuntl., which may, like the lleb. Nun, be 
rendered * Fish ’ ; but there was a Greek word 
vdvyos, perhaj)s of Egyptian origin, which, at lirat 
a title of honour, afterwards denoted ‘ascetic’ 
(whence our w'ord ‘nun’), and a not uncommon 
name Nonnus, and Nuna may be only a Syiiacized 
form of this name. Of names denoting products 
of the eai til it would also be hard to find an exanijile 
in Syriac, for I’her'a''' merely means ‘sprout’ and 
might bo a metaphorical term for ‘ child.’ 

Litbratur*.— T he authoiitiea are cited in the footnotes. 

E. W. Brooks. 

NAME OF GOD (Jewish). ~ i. The Tetra- 
gframmaton. — The substitution in pronunciation 
of Adondi (‘Lord’) for the 'retragrammaton (the 
fthern hn-mcphorash of tlie Mislin. Y6md, vi. 2) of 
w hich indications are to be found in the later 
Biblical books, and whicli is clearly recortled in 
the Misliiiab {Sotah, vii. 6), became the general 
usage of the Synagogue, even wdien reading from 
the Scroll of the reiitateiicJi. The I'etragram- 
maton had been retained, while the Temple stood, 
in the regular priestly lienediction (Nu ), with 
special cercmonioiisness on the Day of Atonement 
(Mislm. Yinud, vi. 2). 'I’he true pronunciation of 
the Tetragranimaton was not fieely transmitted, 
l)ut was esoteric, and communicated by the teacher 
only to qualihed disciples {'1\ Ji. Qiadiishhiy 71n ; 
cf. the interesting sections on thisw'hole suliject in 
Mail non id I's, Guide of the Perplexed^ ed, M. Fried- 
laudei, London, 1881-85, pt. i. cli, Ixi. II,). The 
Mislimili so severely prohibits the iitteiance of the 
Tctragiammaton tliat the pronouncer of it was 
threatened with (‘xcliision iiorii a portion in the 
w’orld to come (Mishn. tianhedrin^ xi. 1). Gtbei 
paraphrastic substitutes for the name of (iod be- 
came common — e.g., Mdqnm, lit. ‘ place,’ fiom God’s 
omnipresence, a phrase that is cited by I’bilo (</<* 
SomniLs, i. 11), or ‘ Our father in heaven ’ (cf. An 
notate<l Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book^ London, 1914, p. xxiii), and frequently in 
Kabbinic texts * the Merciful ’ (as in the famou.s 
j)hrase ‘ tlie Merciful de.sires the heart’ [T. B. 
Sayih. lU6/d), ‘ the Holy One, bles.scd be he.’ In the j 
Kabbalistic literature there are many combina- j 
tions of letters whicli aie treated as subditutes for 
the name of God {JE ix. 164). 

2. The Name in magic. — The reverence in 
whicli the Divine Name w as held did not remain 
without consequence to dabblers in magic. Among 
many primitive peojiles names were freely used for 
magical purposes. Naturally the Divine Name 
would be particularly iioteiit, and we often find 
references to the use of the Hebrew Name in the 
Talmud (T. B. Sanh. 65<!)), but more particularly 
in mediicval legends of marvel and mystery (see 
Charms and Amulkts [Jewish] ; and JE ix. 164). 
Maimonides, referring to thi.s subject (ch. Ixxii ), 
denounces the folly of those who lielieved that by j 
means of any arbitrary combination of letters they 
could construct a name which would operate inir- 1 
aculoiisly. Yet, de.spite this, there w'ere through- | 
out tlie Middle Ages, and even more recently, 
those who claimed to be ‘master of the Name’ 
{bdal Shem), and possessed of miraculous jmweis. 

3, The Name as motive. — The close association 
between the Name ot God and the being of God 

1 K. Payne Smltb, Themurut Syrmeus, I vole., Oxford, 1868- 
1901 , B.V. 

*- Ash. il. 240. 
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led to certain development.^, (iod Himself is, m 
I Rabbinic and later Jewish literature, often referred 
to as ‘The Name’ (7’. B. Sanh. 56a). Possibly 
this explains a frequent Kabbinic idiom. To do an 
act for the ‘ sake of the Name ’ was to bo moved by 
desire to serve without any ulterior thought of self- 
profit. A similar metaphor w^as used in which the 
reference to Clod w'as omitted, ’ro do a thing for 
Its own sake was expressed by the (01 in to do it 
‘ for its name.’ ’J'bi.s is .shown in such passages as 
the following : 

‘ Ijoi a luaii ever entfiige iti tlie Hludy of tlic TArilh and 111 
jfooil deeds, oven tlu»u^,di not for its name [for its msii Kuke], 
for throuijh acta performed from a purpowe not for ita name 
[t ( for aelflsh motivea], he will reacli the Mta|j:e of domK jjood 
for ita name (i e for its own aake] ' {T B P^’nahlm, bob) 

Then, again, a convert to .hidaism would be 
baptized ‘in tlie name of gh uth' {i.e. of becoming 
a gSr, or convert), a slave would l>c manumitted 
‘in the name of freedom.’ But most important of 
all W'as the phrase ‘the name ol heaven,’ 1 r. of 
God, for this liclonos to the remarkable conception 
now to be described. 

4. Sanctification of the Name. —(a) I’lic idea of 
tlie imitation of God was based on the text Lv HF : 
‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Loid your God am 
holy.’ Abba Saul (1st cent. A.D.) comments on 
this injunction iu these tci tiis : ‘Seek to lx* like 
God. As he is gracious and merciful, so be t hou ’ 
{Mekhilta on Ex 15'^, od. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1879, p. 7). Man’s self-saiictilication was a sancti- 
fication of (iod {Sifra on Lv HP, ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1862, p. 86c). 'J'he same idea is expresseil 
in other Kabhmie nt.teiances (cf. W Ibieher, 
Agadit der TannaitcUy Stras.sbuig, 1890, 11. 567 ; 
F. Perles, Bousscf.sJieltgiundcs./udi'ntuni't, Beilin, 
1905, p. 68; I. Abrahams, in Jvuush Addresses, 
]..ondon, 1904, <*h. iv.). Latin in tlu' inedupval 
jieriod, to the idea of the imitation was attached 
also the sense of initiation ; hence the Hanetineil 
man in the mediieval jihraseology came to signify 
‘iiiyslic’ (cf. 1. Abrahams, Triais. oj the Jewish 
Historical Sorieti/, v. [1902-05] 19((). 

(5) Sanctilication and profanation of the Name 
W'ere applied also to (he eileet of the individual’s 
conduct on the world's ojiinion. Israel is to God 
like the court to a king(>S'i/m, lor. rif.) ; it is the 
duty of Israel to make Gotl’-s name lionoured, to 
jireveiii it from being disgiaceil. Israel sam-tilicd 
the Name w lieii Ills conduct reflected crmlil. on Gotl. 

Thus it IS told of Himeon b. fiholiil? that h« boij;?ht a mule 
from ai) Arab, and returned to tlie leiidor a Jewel whu h be 
found HUH]>eiided round the ammal’H neck W liei i npnn the 
Arab exelaimeil ‘ BleHHcd bo the Lord, the (.iod of Simeon son 
of Shelalj ' 

Of another anecdote I’hmebaH b .lair ih the hero Two 
stranifcrH stayed with him and left ui hm eharjje two Kaekn of 
Kram. He Bowed theeorn, and reapetl a prosperoUH barveKt for 
BIX Hcasons. One day, when the W'Venth (joodly liurvest was 
npenuiK, be acmdimlalh met the HtraiiKerH ajiam ‘Come and 
see your Bai^kB,’ he Raid The> hesitated, for ibe^ felt certain 
that their com waiH mouldy. But rinnebuH foi^k tliem to the 
field, and Haul, 'Here are >our HaekH ’ 'If mun is Uiuh true, 
what must Hod’s truth he?' cominerit the Ruhbis (L« m. liabhah, 
Ui.). 

Such act.s .sanctified (iod’s name, as Ezekiel 
(20^‘) had .said : ‘ I will he sanctilicd in you in the 
sight of the nations.’ Any tict, again, by which 
God’s name was degraded in the eyes of the world 
was tile most heinous sin ; it was unforgivable ex- 
cept by the oflender’s death (7'. B. Ydind, 86rt). 

‘ Hypoerites must he e.vposed, because they pro- 
fane the Name’ {ib., and Tos. Y6at/t, ii. 12). There 
are numerous passages in which the ughnesH of 
moral corruption in men of reputeil piety is com- 
nieiited on. Men vvliost* conduct belies their pro- 
fession profane the Name ; siniilaily with a glut- 
tonous student of the TOnlh {P^sdhtjn, 49a). 'I’he 
Kahhis strongly maintained the iiiwardnesH of 
morality. 

‘ InRlde niuHt be clean as the ouUude' {T. B ]'6rnd, Tib). 

' Whenever the Rabbis have forbidden anything for the sake of 
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appearance, that Hame thin^ is forbidden in the innermost 
recesses of one’s own privacy ’ {T. B. Beza, 9a). 

Yet they realized that there were two elements 
in virtue, the one personal, the other communal. 
The od'ender not only sinned against his own eon- 
scienoe ; he profaned the Name in that the outer 
eoiiBequenees of his act affected the public con- 
science (cf. I. Abrahams, * The Sanctification of the 
Namti,’ American Hebrew, vol. xci. [New York, 
1912] no. 25). 

(r) The sanctification of the Name implied, from 
anollier side, the acme of licroism. Israel being 
(bid’s witness, (lod, as it were, ceased to be (bid 
unless Israel witnessed to Him {P’^stqta de R. 
Kaluina, ed. S. Ibibm*, Lyek, 1858, fob 102i^>), 
though another passage (Sijra, loc. cU.) adds that, 
while it is Israers paramount duty to sanctify (bid, 
(-b)d is sanctified even though Israel fail. Ibit 
Israel’s testimony to God must not stem even on 
tlie brink of the tomb (Maimonides, Code, i. 5). 
Sanctification of the Name liecomes a synonym for 
martyrdom (Horles, loc. cit., points out the analogy 
with the Greek fidprvi). The Synagogue liturgy 
enshrines this idea : 

‘Our Father, our Kiri)^! do it e. have compassion] for 
the snke of them that went throu^jh fire amt water for tiie 
Httnctith'ation of thv name’ {Auikunned DaxLy Prayer Book, 
V o7) 

On the model of the joyous acceptance of a 
maityr’s death by K, Aqiba fr, A.ii. K15) pathetic 
prayers were <;omposed for recitation by those who 
ueie called ujion to die for Judaism. One such 
prayer terminates thus : 

* Blessed art Thou (> Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast saiK’tififtd ns by Thy commandments and commanded us to 
love the glorious and awful Name, that was, is, and shall be 
eternally, with all our heart and all our soul, and to sanctify 
Thy Name before the world ' (Nordlmgen, Ynsxf Ouie§, Frank- 
fort, 172:$, p. f)9). 

Foi lliblical usage see art. (bin (Biblical and 
(-hristian), vol, vi. p. 253 f. Sec also God (Jewisli), 
vol, vi. p. 290. 

LiTRKATi'nK.— M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, Eng. tr., 
nhila<l<>l))hia, liK)l,»vol. ii. 184 f ; L. L6w, (iesamtnelte 
Srhnjteu, Szegedin, 1889, i. 223 , B. Jacob, Im Nameu (fottes, 
Berlin, iyu3. 1. ABBAHAMS. 

NAMELESS GODS.— i. Name and epithet. - 

A study of the names of divinities suggests that 
they were first called by epithets or adjectival 
words describing them or their functions before 
(hey were called by personal names. Tliese epi- 
thets frequently became the personal names of 
the gods, as philology sIkmvs. For, as Jevoiis 
points out, 

' A personal name is an tqMthet the meaning of which comes 
in course of time to be forgotten.’* 

It is probably innate among the folk to describe 
a man by some function or peculiarity or by his 
occupation rather than by his personal name. If 
this 18 the case even Avheic personal names exist, 
much more would it he true of a time ^^hen 
personal names, whether of men or of gods, had 
not yet been evolved. At one time both men and 
gods were, strictly speaking, nameless. Again, 
where a god’s cpitfiet has now practically become 
a personal name, he is often callea by other epithets, 
wnile the personal name tends to become sacred ; 
it is used only on particular oci^asions, and is talm 
at all other times and often to whole classes of 
iieople— p..< 7 ., the women and cliildren of a tribe. 
Many siivage divine names are still little more than 
epithets, and this is especially noticeable in the 
case of the liigh gods. The god Daramulun of S. 
Australian tribes lias a name which means ‘ leg on 
one side,' or, as explained by others, ‘a sacred 
staff.’ ® The god is ‘ the lame one ’ or ‘ the iiosseasor 
of the sacred staff.’ Baiame, another Australian 
high god, appears to mean ‘the maker,’ from 

• F. B. Jevons, The Idea of Gi>d, (Cambridge, 1918, p. 82. 

-’ JA I xxi. (1892J 294, il. [18721 270. 


‘ to make or possibly ‘ big man. ’ ^ Another epithet 
of these gods is Mungan-ngaur, ‘our fatiier.’* 
Daramulun has become a personal name, as it is 
too sacred to be uttered excejit at the mysteries. 
Hence other epithets are used for him — ^Fapang, 
‘father,’ Biambaii, ‘master.’ The Eskimo Tporii- 
garsuk means ‘ great spirit ’ {,nik, ‘ groat,’ torngak, 
‘ spirit ’).® Other names of .such gods mean ‘ father,’ 
‘ grandfather,’ and the like — tlie Zulu Unkulun- 
kulu, ‘old, old one,’ or ‘ great great grandfather ’ ; 
the Pawnee ’I'i-ra-wa, ‘ the spirit father ’ ; the 
Iluichol Tatevali, ‘our grandfather’; the Bahnar 
Bok Glaih, ‘the grandfather who thunders’; the 
Guiana Wacinaci, ‘ our father,’ or Ifilici Waeinaci, 
‘ our great father ’ ; the Blaekfoot Naqii, ‘old man’ ; 
the Uravidian river-goddess Burhi Thakuiaiii, 
‘ the ohl lady.’ * Other epithet-names are as simjile 
as these — e.g., those whieli refer to the position 
of gods, viz. the Carib Tamosi Kabotano, ‘ the 
ancient one in the sky’ ; the I)en6 Yuttaere, ‘ that 
which is on high’; the New Britain Nara i tara 
dat, ‘ he or some one who made us ’ ; the .lapanese 
kajni (the term for ‘god’ or for ‘gods’ generally), 
literally ‘ above’ ; tlie Chinese Sbang-ti, ‘ soveieign 
above ’ (aiiotlier example of an epithet becoming 
a name which is not fo be lightly used). ® Other 
epithet-names concern the god as creator— the 
Arawak Wa murreta kwonci, ‘our maker’ ; Zuni 
names meaning ‘creator and master,’ ‘maker,’ 
‘ finisher ’ ; the Bum Opo-geha-snulat, ‘ the lord 
moulder or creator of man.’* Others are equally 
de.scriptive, like Oro, ‘torment,’ the Egba god of 
vengeance ; the Dinka Dengdit, ‘ the great rain,’ 
also known as Nyalich, literally ‘ in the above ' ; 
the Hottentot Tsuni-goab, ‘ w ounded knot? ’ ; the 
gods of the Japanese Kojiki, Izaiiagi, ‘the male 
w’ho invites,’ and Izanami, ‘tlie female who invite.s, 
or the three chief gods, ‘ the deity master of the 
august centre heaven,’ ‘ the high august producing 
w'ondrouH deity,’ and ‘the ilivine producing won- 
drous deity,’ or tlie goddess of Yomi (Hades) ‘ the 
ugly female of Hades ’ ; or Fiji gods w ho meet the 
soul as it passes into (he other w'orld and whose 
ej>ithet-names describe their functions — ‘ ghost - 
scatterer,’ ‘ roed-s[iear,’ ‘ the dismisser,’ ete."^ 
Usener, studying mainly (ireek and Komaii 
religion and mythology, has drawn attention to 
what he calls Sondergbttcr and Augenbhck.'igottei . 
'riiese are gods of one funistion only, and often 
merely of a momentary function. They had no 
personal name.8, but epithets or adjectival names, 
expressing that function. They were the basis of 
the later personal gods with personal names, in 
which tlie referencie to the original function of the 
god had become obscure. I’he greater gods wliose 
names now suggested no definite meaning w^ere ajii 
to absorb local divinities with epithet-names — names 
whose meaning w'as clear and pointinl to their func- 
tions. These epithet-names now became titles by 
w'hicli a god was invoked.® Examples of such 
Sondergotter were the twelve divinities invoked at 
the sacrifice to Tellus and Ceres — each of them 
associated wdtii some single action from the first 

1 A. Lanjf, Myth, Ritual, and Rehgion^, London, 1906, ii. 9 ; 
K. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, do. 1898, 
OloBsary, s.v. ' Byamee.’ 

3 JA / xvi. (18871 64. 

s D. Crantz, History of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 207. 

4 H. Oallaway, Religious Systexn of the Amaiulu, Natal, 1870. 
passxm , G. B. Orlnnell, Pawnee Hero Stories, London, 1893, 
p. 862 ; KRK vl 828^ (Huicbols), vn. 280 (Bahnar) ; E. F. Ini 
Thiim, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 866 f. ; 
A. lAng, The Making of Religion, do. 1898, p- ^9; M. Martin, 
Eastern India, do. 1838, iii. ’Wl. 

6 Im Thiirn, p. 365 f. ; ERE iv. 639*'. vi, 294'», vi. 272*». 

® Im Thiirn, p. 36.5 f.; lanjif, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii 
86 ; ERE \ ii. 248l> (Burn). 

TJAlxxx. 11890] 160(Kfflia); ERE iv. 707*(Dinka); A. Lan;:. 
Custom and Myth, London, 1886, p Koiiki, tr. B. Ii 
Chamberlain^, Tokyj, 19(Kj ; B. Thomnon, The Fijians, Ixindon. 
1908. p. 117 ft. 

® H. Uaener, Goffernamen, p. 75, and passim. 
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breaking of the ground to the storing of the harvest 
—Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Obara- 
tor, Occator, Sarritor, Snbrmcinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Oonditor, Proniitor. Like these were the 
deities associated witli the chief events of man’s 
life I from his conception to his death — Levana, 
Ldula, Potina, Statiliiius, etc. Similar Greek 
Sondergbtter are Kourotrophos, Pandrosos, Erech- 
theuH, Rrizo, latroa, Hygieia, Muiagros, and a host 
of others. Of all these it may be sfiid tliat their 
names are on the border-land between personal 
names and mere adjectival epithets — the name 
fairly clearly expressing the function. This is seen 
too where such an epithet-name has been taken 
up by an outstanding god, while yet a class of gods 
described only by such an epithet was also the 
subject of a cult. ’AXe^lxa/cot and drrorpSTaiot were 
applied to Zeus, Apollo, Heracles, but there were 
also dcoL dXe^LKaKoif deoi diroTpdTraiot. Sometimes a 
god more or less clearly delined was known merely 
as M^yto-ror, ‘the greatest’ (as at Roulis), or as 
th6s 6\^ios, Oebs dyadds, debt 6cnot, or as TcapS^vot^ or 
simply as ‘ the god,’ ‘ the goddess.’ 

This resembles what a])j)ears to have lK*en an 
early Semitic method of naming gods by a title — 
e.g.i liaal, ‘owner’ or ‘lord,’ i.e. the lord of a 
sanctuary or of the land in which a community is 
settled. Hence there were innumerable Ra als dis- 
tinguished from each other by a local appellative — 
e.g.. Baal Sidoii. Baal, however, never l)ecamc 
a proper name, except in Babylon as the name of 
tlie chief god Marduk. Strictly speaking, the 
fy'dHm were nameless gods or spirits, though to a 
hdal might later be given a more personal name. 
V’et even the name ot tlic bdal of Tyre, Melkart, 
means no more than ‘ king of the city.’ In Egypt, 
wliere the iinjiortance of the name was so great, 
''ome gods, those of the various nomes, were 
nameless. Alike in character and in functions 
they were distinguished fiom each other by the 
name of the community where each wa.s wor- 
shipped, like the local Baal.s — c.g.^ ‘he of Edfu,’ 

‘ she of Nekheb.’ There were also many functional 
deities, Egyptian Sondergotter or Attgenhlicks- 
goiter.^ 

In some instances gods are actually nameless 
cithei' because of the my.stery which surrounds 
them or because they are called by some oblique 
ei>ithet, or it may be because their names have been 
forgotten. It must be remembered that often, 
when a god has received a per.yonaI name, that name 
becomes too sacred to be used. It remains hidden 
and secret, unlike other titles by which the god is 
(‘.ailed. Instances might be cited from the lowest 
savagery up to the Hebrews, with whom the name 
Jahweh was forgotten for this reason (see (ioD 
[Jewish]). Generally a god has some less sacred 
name, but it is obviou.s tliat in such a case he might 
become nanielos.s or be mentioned only by a circum- 
locution or epithet. Among the Fuegians their 
god was known only as ‘big man in the woods.’* 
With the Eskimos the wife or mother of Torn- 
garsuk is a nameless being dwelling under the sea.® 
To the native tribes of California their ‘ high god * 
w as merely ‘ the one above,’ or ‘ the old nmn 
aliove.’^ Similarly the Zulus know dimly of ‘a 
king which is above ’ or * the lord on high ’ — not 
heard of first from white men.® The jungle tribes 
of Chota Nagpur worship indeterminate beings 
in sacred groves, ‘ not yet clothed with individual 
attributes/ ‘ of whose form and functions no one 
can give an intelligible account.’ • Herodotus says 
of the Pelasgians that they sacrificed to gods who 
had set in order all things, but they gave no title 
1 O. F. Hoore, Biit. of Rdigion$^ Edinburfirh, 1914, i. 146. 

R. Fltrroy, Narrative of Vopaget of the ' Adventurt ' and the 
^fieagU; London, 1889, II. 180. # 

3 Orantz, i. 207. * NR ill. 188. ^Callaway, p. 10 f. 

*> II. U. Risley, The People of /ndta, Oaloutta, 1908, p. 216 f. 
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OT name to any of them. He also add.s tliat the 
oracle at Dodona advised them to call their gods 
by the names of barbarian ( Egyptian ) gods of wliom 
they liad heard.* Similarly otrabo, citing Posi- 
donius, says that the Kallaikoi w ere ‘ godless ’ 
(d^fot), and that the Celtiberiaiis sacrificed by night 
I at the time of full moon to a nameless god (di'tori/MV 

Tivl de<p).^ 

ot thcHC tribes as wrell as of the tribes of Thrace described bj 
Theophrastus and others as aiftoi, llHener points out that the> 
had gods without personal names, hut called by adjectives. 
Hence Iw tliose accustomed to clearly defined gods they were 
regarded as godless. ^ 

The same phenomenon is perhaps to be seen 
in China, where the numerous .v/ien, tutelary oi 
departmental gods, have little individuality oi 
mythology, and are defined only by their fuiictioiiN.'* 
In this they re.seinble the groups of nameless htnn 
in Japan, or the gods mentioned in the oldei 
writings as vvorsliipjied at the greater temples yet 
not mentioned by any personal name.® Some of 
the highest Etruscan divinities, the drd hivoluti, 
were nameless — perhajis an instance of a sacreil 
I name being forgotten.® 

i Herew'o may note the teaching of St. Clement 
I of Alexandria alsiut God. In his desire to elimin- 
ate all taint of anthropomorphism from (k>d, h<‘ 
maintained that w'e could iincicrstand Him not so 
much by what Ho is as by what He is not. And, 
as a logical consequence of this negative conception 
of God, he added ‘ Nor can we say that (JoA has 
shape or name.’ Such terms as ‘ the One,’ ‘ Fat her,* 
‘God,’ etc., aie not strictly appropriate. 

* Such high namcH we emjiloy hecauHc of our incapacity to ttiul 
the true name, ho that the mind may have something to rest on 
and Hteady it. None of theae names taken separate! v expressee 
God.’ 7 

This abstract negative method of regai ding tin* 
being of God is seen also in Philo and the Neo 
Platonists. Pliilo taught that (iod was without 
qualities and incomprehensihle in His oKsenct*. lb* 
cannot be described, and even the jiatriarchs del 
not know His name. He was the Nameless Exist 
ing. So to Plotinus God as the s^)ne could be de 
scribed only negatively. The doctrine of the Divine* 
Namelessuess characterized all the Alexandrian 
schools of thought,® and w as really to some extent 
characteristic of Hebrew and Jewish thought (cf 
Job 26’^ and Goi> [Jewisii]). God lias a name 
which ‘has not been sent into this w'orld.’® It is 
also found more or less in all mystic thought*® — 
e.g.^ the tcacliiiig ol the ItpuniisadH that (rod is 
known only to those who profess not to know' Him ; 
of Lao-t.se that ‘ the Tao which can be expre.ssed is 
not the eternal Tao’; of the Egyptian hymn to 
Anien-Ra, ‘ whose name is hidden from all his 
creatures’; of St. Augustine that God ‘ sciendo 
igiioratur et nosciendo cognoscitur ’ ; " and ol 
Hooker that ‘our safest eloquence concerning Him 
is our silence. ’ *® From a dillerent point of view' 
agnosticism insists on the unknowablenesN, and 
therefore the namelessuess, of (»od. 

The tabu on divine names applies equally to the 
secret or sacred names of men. These are not to 
be used lightly or even uttered by others — c.g.^ 
that of a husband by a wife, of a mother in-law' by 
a son-in-law, etc. — so that a person is called by a 
circumlocution or the like, or the names are in 
some cases known only to a very few p(!rsons. An 
example of tiiis is found among the Arunta and 

I ii. 62. a III. Iv. 16. 

» U»ener, n. 277 f. ; cf. ERE li. 86‘>. 

4 J. J. M. de Oroot, ReUgion in China, New York, 1912, pp 
14, 176 ; Moore, i. 22. 
i Moore, i. 101 f. ; ERE vi. 294. 

« ERE V. 684‘>. 7 Strom, v. HI f. 

s J. Drummond, Philo Jitdetus, London, 1H8H, ii. 20 f. 

• Aecen. J». i. 7. 

1® Cf- O. d’Alviella, The Origin and Growth of the Coneoption 
of God (HL), London, 1892, p. 223 ff., with references. 

II Ve Ord. II. xvi. 44, xviil 47. 

1* Eocleeiaetioal Polity, i. U. 2. 
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kindred tribes of Australia, where the churinga 
name, i.e. the name borne in the Alcheringa {q.v,) 
by tribal ancestors and now applied to descendants, 
is known only to the older men of the totem group. 
The women, till they become very old, do not even 
know of the existence of such names, ^ In other 
Australian tribes a man gives no his name for ever 
at the time of initiation to manhood, and thus heis 
no name, but is called brother, nephew, etc.* In 
other cases a child is sometimes nameless for some 
years in infancy, because, as with the pagan tribes 
of Borneo, to give it a name while it is still feeble 
might direct tlie attention of malicious snirits to 
it. Hence a boy is called Ukat, a girl Owing 
( = Thirigumybob).® 

See also J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. ii., Tahoo and the Perils of the 
Soul, London, l»ll, p. 318 fit. ; A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
do. 1902, p. 434 ; artt Names. 

2. U nknown gods. — In sonie polytheistic systems 
caution suggested that, as there were many gods, 
it was possible that there were some not known by 
name or function to men, besides the number who 
were known. Hence it was safe to recognize, to 
pray, or otter sacrifice to gods who were unknown 
as well as to those w ho were known. In the Baby- 
lonian jienitontial psalms, w’hile unknown sins are 
often confes«-ed, man}' unknowm gods are addres.sed 
Jest any, being forgotten, should still visit the 
penitent with his anger. It is probable that such 
a (tautious point of view’ explains the altar seen by 
St. Paul in Athens w'ith its inscription aypuiarifi 
6e<^, That BUidi altars were well knowui there is 
proved by several literary references. Pausanias 
twice refers to these, oiuie to * altars of gods called 
unknow’n and heroes ’ seen by him in Athens, and 
once to ‘an altar of unknown gods’ at Olympia.^ 
Philostratus and Tertiillian boUi refer to altars of 
unknoAvn gods in Athens.® In the Fhilopatris 
ascribed to Lucian, but perhaps by another author, 

‘ the unknown god of Athens ’ Is mentioned. Else- 
where, however, there is a clear reference in Lucian 
to the purpose oL such a cult ot unknowm deitie.s. 
First several gods are invited by name to an 
assembly, and then the unknown go^s w'ho.se altars 
men propitiate Avith sw'eet odours.® The same 
cautioins attitude is .seen in a passage of Diogenes 
Laertius, who tells how at the time of plague in 
Athens Epinienides let loose sheep from the Areo- 
pagus, and advised that wherever one lay down 
Ha(ui(ice to the appropriate god should be made. 
Hence now there are nameless altars (/Swgocs dviavif- 
fxovs) throughout the ^jxoi of Attica.’^ Like the 
Babylonians, the Romans at sacrifices called upon 
all the gods after invoking the special deities in 
question, and on occasions Avhen there w’as doubt 
regarding tbed ivinity who had caused an earthquake 
or other prodigy sju^rifice was ottered to one under 
the formula ‘ whether a god or a go<ldesH.’* Occa- 
sional examples of this uncertainty regarding 
names are found on inscriptions, and with the 
Romans as with the Greeks there were altars to 
unknown gods.* 'J’lie same caution is found wher- 
ever there is a cult of ghosts. As time goes on, 
the names of the dead are forgotten, but they are 
still capable of doing harm it neglected. lienee 
all the dead are invited to a sacrifice in one general 
formula, as wdth the Zulus or the Hmdus.^^ 
Similarly many of the invocations of the Veddas to 

1 Sjpencer-Gillenh, p. fisi. i 

2 E. M. Curr, I'he Australian Race, Melbourne, 188(1-87, I. 

46. i 

3 C. Hose and W. M<'Doui^all, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, i. 79, ii 21. 

4 Pans. I. i. 4, V, xiv 8. 

0 Philostr. ri(a Apollon, vi. ili 5 ; Tertiillian, ad Sationes, 

ii. 9. 

® Phil. 0, J^eus Tran. 6. " Ihog. I^nert. i. x. 110. 

8 Servius on Virg. Ueorg. i. 21 ; Aul. Gell. ii. 28 

® CIL i. 630; Ins. Urb. Rom. 141 ; Mmuc. Felix, Octar. vi. 2. 

10 Callawav, p. 176; .1. Muir, Ong. Sanskrit Texts, London, 
18.^)S-72, V. .310. 


the yaku {‘ghosts’) address these without name— 
‘my departed one,’ ‘multitude of relatives,’ or 
simply ‘ you.’ ^ 

For other instances see ERB vi. 2761* (Egypt), 294‘> (Japan), 
and ct. J. O. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, London 
1898, ii. 83 f. Of. the 'unknown father’ of the Gnostic Satur- 
ninus, /> 

3. Groups of nameless spirits.— Where crowds of 
spirits, gho.sts, genii, or simply beings are sup- 
posed to exist, these are too numerous to have 
each a personal name. But, as they have a 
generic likeness, so they have a generic name. 
Tliey are anonymous beings witli a collectiie 
name, and their functions are often but vagiudy 
defined. Examples are found in the vnindn 
(‘ghosts’), mrartSf or iruntarinia of Australian 
tribes; the imie (‘invisible rulers’) or torngnk 
(‘spirits’) of the Eskimos; the vin (' spirits’) and 
tamate, (‘ghosts’) of the Melanesians; the croiA’d 
of nameless yaku of the Veddas ; the amadhlozi 
(‘spirits’) of the Zulus; the ‘above persons.’ 
‘ground persons,’ and ‘under- water persons’ of 
the Blackfoot Indians ; the atua (‘spirits’) of the 
Maoris ; the hhilta of Indian folk-belief ; the nnt.<i 
of Burma ; the (spirits of long-dead ancestors) 
of the Dinkas ; the ap/uingak (‘ ghosts ’) and kUyl- 
khama (other spirits) of the Leiigua ; the kenairua 
of the tribes of Guiana ; the toh of the pagan tribes 
of Borneo. Among biglier races there are such 
collective groups as the shen (gods, spirits, cand 
ghosts) and the kwei (demons) of the (^hincise ; the 
dahjni! of Zoroastrianism ; the anonymous groiip.s 
of spirits possessing only a generic name in ancient 
sprites or bogeys of Greece wnth a 
generic rather than a personal name ; or such a 
gi'oup as ‘the Seven’ demons of the Babylonians. 
Any individual spirit in these groujis wouhl siini>ly 
be called by the generic name. But some of the^e 
may come to l>e more clearly defined, or may be 
summed un in one jiarticular l>eing. These would 
then .stand out above the others, and a definite, 

J iersonal name Avould be given them, or a more 
leliiiite being w ith a per.soiial name might be in- 
cluded in the (M)llective group. Qat, the hero-god 
of the Melanesians, is an outstanding wii. Among 
the ‘ above persons ’ of the Blackfeet are Thnnd(3r 
and Wind. The Dravidian tribes wdth, e.g., theii 
hosts of nameless tree*H]>irits know also of special 
forest-gods, Bai*am or Sarmi Burhi, evolved from 
these. Among the bhiltd there are individualized 
examples w ith personal names. In Burma some 
nats nave attained to tlie dignity of a personal 
name — nats of prominent trees or of the wdiole 
forest. In China the shen include Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, Thunder, Earth, etc., which stand out more 
prominently than the great mass of the shen. 
Among the Veddas the yaku of rocks and hill tops 
tend to become nameil, taking the name of the hill 
which they inhabit. The yaku of important men 
are occasionally’ remembered by name long after 
their death. 

4. Name and personality. —That the name has 
come to be regarded as part if not the whole of the 
personality in universal folk-belief is undoubted. 
To know’ the proper name of a man, spirit, or god 
inevitably gave one enormous pow’or over these. 
Tliis, bow’ever, implies a certain amount of theoriz- 
ing about the name, and it is probable that even 
personal names existed before they w’ere regarded 
in this light. Usoner, folloAved by Hdffding,* has 
maintained that the transition from momentary 
and special gods to gods who can pro])erly be called 
[lersonal is signalized by the acquiring of proper 
names. If thi.s means that a god or a man has 
no clearly marked and definite personality until he 
acquires a personal* name os distinct from an ad- 

1 (1. G. and B. Z. rjelijcmaim, The Veddas, Oawibridge, 1911, 
pp. 161, 27S. 278. 

- 11. Hoffdlng, The Philosophy of Religion, p. 139 if. 
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jectival name, it is certainly not true. Tliere was 
a period when men as well as spirits or gods had no 
personal names, and perhaps only very vague ad- 
jectival names. Yet men had a real sense of their 
own and of each other’s personality, and this must 
havp been true also of tneir thought about spirits 
or gods or worshipful beings. No doubt the per- 
sonal name crystallizes tlie functions, character- 
istics, and actions of a man, but the man is there 
even before he is named, and others have a clear 
idea of him as an acting and living personality. 
Even Hoffding admits that ‘ the word serves to help 
and support, to retain and to develop the results 
won within the realm of ideas, but it cannot l>e 
their excdusive cause.’ ^ And, in fact, if the name 
was first a descriptive epithet, referring to some 
function or action or to the position of a spirit or 
god or of a man, it is obvious that some definite 
idea of these beings as personalities already existed. 
Personality is doubtless a more or less fluid concep- 
tion to the savage, as is seen by his belief in the 
possibility of metamorphosis, yet that belief exists 
where the personal name exists and wdiere it is the 
subject of the most stringent tabus. The groups 
of spirits already referred to, with no individual 
names but only a generic title, have functions and 
characteristics winch are clearly enough defined, 
and they are conceived as personalities. Where 
one of them has become pre-eminent and has re- 
ceived a distinctive name, that name in the first 
place would be descriptive of some characteristic in 
which he Avas siijijiosed to differ from the others. 
But the characteristic no loss than the name which 
defined it is that Avhich marks this spirit off from 
all the others. That tlie (conception of wana, 
orenda, wakanda^ and the like — impersonal power 
called by a descriptive name — is primitive and pre- 
ceded the belief in bei^s to whom personality was 
ascribed is unlikely. Tliese are rather ‘ generaliza- 
tions from many separate experiences.’^ What 
man first believed in was a being or beings to 
Avhom personality, however man first conceived it, 
was given. That personality >vas not necessarily 
in human form. It was described by an epithet, 
which later became a personal name. Even thun- 
der might be conceived as a being, a personality, 
before the idea of an anthropomorphic Thunderer 
arose. Tlie nameless gods of the Pelasgians 
lind some personality, for they were regarded as 
setting all things in order and distributing all 
things — actions of a clearly jjersonal kind. 

Literaturk. — H. Hoffding Philosophy of Reliffion, tr. 
U. E. Meyer, Loncion, 1906 ; F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to 
the Study of CmnparaUve Relifiion, New York, 1908, ch. iv., 
Comparative Religion, Cambridge, 1913, ch. viii. ; H. Usener, 
Gdttemamen, Bonn, 1896. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

NANAK. — Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, 
is variously known as Guru Nanak, Baba Nanak, 
and Nanak Shah, the word guru meaning ‘ spiritual 
preceptor,’ bdbd signifying ‘ father ’ or ‘ one worthy 
of reverence,’ and shd/i denoting ‘ king ’ or ‘ chief,’ 
the first, moreover, being in origin Sanskrit and 
the last two Hindi and Persian respectively, Avhile 
all three are commonly used to designate ascetics. 
Guru Nanak, os we prefer to call him, was the first 
of the ten gurus of the Sikh community. Wherever 
representations of him are found, he is invariably 
shown as an old man with flowing white bearci, 
such an appearance being more in accordance with 
his character for great Avisdom than a more youth- 
ful picture Avoiild have been. 

I. Sources. — In Avriting an ordinary history the 
historian sets alwiit collecting materials with 
Avhich to form a connected narrative, and, gener- 
ally speaking, it is not impossible, or even difficult, 

1 P. 147 ; cf. F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Study of Com- 
parative Religion, p. 181 f. • 

2J. Estlln Carpenter, Comparative Religion, London, 1918, 
)> 82. 


to ascertain and state matters of fact with toler- 
able accuracy. In the case of Nanak, however, 
or any other of the Indian leaders of thought 
whose life belongs to the dim past, it is a very 
different thing. A number of janamsdkhis^ or 
biographies, or the quru are available. These arc 
for the most part MSS in the Panjabi language 
and in Gurmukhi characters, which are peculiar to 
Panjabi. The present writer has before him a 
copy which, according to a statement on the final 
page, was written in the city of Amritsar half a 
century ago. The name of the scribe and the 
amount cliarged for making the copy are also 
stated, and the volume closes with the pious wish 
that those who read and hear the sayings of Nanak 
may have the gift of discipleship. At the begin 
ning of the MS there is a singular Introduction— a 
description of a visit paid by liaja Janak, father 
of Sitft of ancient Hindu story, to the infernal 
regions under the escort of Kaja Dharm, Avho 
corresponds to Pluto of the ancient Greek.s. A 
graphic account is given of the wretched condition 
of tlie sinners in hell, and of the marvellous change 
produced in tliat condition by a portion of St. 
Kaja Janak’s merit being put to their acicount ; 
they are set free not for one age only but for the 
succeeding age as well, until the Kal Vug, the iron 
age, the age of vice, Avhich is the present. The 
same Rftja Janak came into the wond in this age 
in the person of Guru Nanak, that men, entering 
his order, might be saved from the consequences of 
their actions. Kaja Janak is thus introduced to 
the Avorld again, and the author of t\\m jananmikhi 
has thought it his duty, in order t(> glorify Guru 
N&nak, to embellish his narrative Avitn such 
astounding and childish fables as Avould make 
history impossible. This is disconcerting, but we 
are not confined to that particular narrative ; 
earlier janauisdkhls are available. E. I'rumpp, 
wdio, at the instance of the Government of India, 
wrote a translation of the Granth Sahib, as the 
Siklis call their book, made also ^ translation of a 
jauamsdkhl which he jud^^ed to date from the end 
of the 16th or the beginning of the 17th century 
It is written in the characters in which the oldest 
copy of the Granth Sahib is Avritten, and is signed 
by the fifth guru. Guru Arjun, himself. In com- 
parison with other and more modern copies it is 
free from the miraculous element, and may, there- 
fore, be considered more reliable than the rest. 

M. A. Macauliffe {The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 
1909, Introd. p. Ixxxvi) tells us that he used a MS 
which bore tne date A.D. 1588, just fifty years 
after N&nak’s death. Which of these two yanam- 
sdkhis is the older cannot, probably, be ascertained, 
but they are both highly flavoured Avith fable, and 
one or tAvo sentences in which Macauliffe appraises 
them throAv the necessary light on their intrinsic 
worth. 

* We must premise that several of the details of this and of all 
the current Jananisakhis appear to us to be simply settings for 
the verses and sayings of Guru Nanak. His followers and 
admirers found dainty word-piotures m his compositions. The.\ 
considered under what circumstances they could have been 
produced, and thus devised the framework of a biography in 
w'hich to exhibit them to the populace’ (p. Ixxxvii). 

Trumpp also indicates the direction in which 
historical research is likely to be profitable. lie 
found, on comparing the old copy with current 
MSS, that everything that appeared to throAv a 
dubious or unfavourable lijjht on Nftnak had been 
left out, whereas other things, Avhich spoke of hi.s 
deification, had been interpolated. Closer rcsearcli 
soon convinced him that the usual Sikh tradition 
concerning Nanak could by no mean.s be trusted ; 
he had reason enough to assume that the formation 
of myths about their first guru had already pro- 
gressed very far, notwithstanding that his life fell 
altogether Avithin the period of historical light, as 
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among the nibhish of miraculous and often absurd 
stories he could detect very few historical facts 
that deserved credit. The man as he had him 
before him in Iuk own words and sayings, as con- 
tained in the Granfh^ would by no means agree 
with wliat the miraculous stories had made of 
him. 

From this it is seen that the able translator of 
the Granth Sahib had found the real man behind 
the fictitious veil of fable. With respect to the 
tales, he has only one opinion, and that is that 
they are rubbish, but there is more in t\ie janam- 
aakhvt than tales which serve only to supply a 
background for Nanak’s sayings and to please the 
multitude — there are the verses themselves, re- 
garding some of which Trumpp saj’^s : 

‘The meeting’s and verbal contests with other Faqirs ami 
Shetf:hs, which are described at full lengthj are in themselves 
very probable, but m other respects of no importance, except 
that the,v >>:ive some hints to the mental development of Nanak ’ 
(Adt Granth, Prefator}’' Remarks, p. v). 

Let US empha.‘*ize the exception. 

For the study of the mental power and mental 
growth of the (juru we have also the Granth Sahib. 
Granth is simjily the Sanskrit word for ‘ l)ook,’ and 
Sdhih is an Arabic word for ‘ lord,’ and this title of 
the two combined is indicjitive of personality and 
greatness, wisdom and power ; the Sikh.s look on 
this book as their lord, whom they must obey. 
It is a collection in Panjabi, Hindi, and even 
Persian, of moral poems and apothegms composed 
and uttered by Guru Nanak and other religious 
and jdiilosophical teachers. It was compiled in 
A.D. 1604. From its contents can be deduced a 
fair conception of the development of religious 
ideas from the 12th to the 16th cent., for the 
various compositions in the book are those of 
bhagats (‘saints’) scattered over that period, in- 
cluding, of course, Guru Nanak. It shows to what 
extent Nanak was indebted to his predecessors in 
the Indian field of thought within those limits of 
time, and how iii^ch their influence tended to bring 
about the remarkable reformation that took place. 
'I'he Reformation had begun before his day. Nanak 
was fourteen years older than Luther and died 
eight years Inifore him, and, when that great re- 
former took lii.s stand for truth at the Diet of 
Worms, Nanak was in his humble way seeking to j 
guide the Indian people to the recognition of a 
personal God. The Indian reformation was salva- 
tion from atheism, and we may see in Nanak the 
highest and be.st that it reached. 

2. Life. — Baba Nanak was born in the month of 
Vaisakh (April-May), A.D. 1469, in tlie village of 
Talwaiidi, now, owing to his fame, known as 
Nankana, about 30 miles south-west of Lahore. 
He was born on a moonlight night when a watch 
of the night remained. Celestial, ‘unbeaten’ 
music was heard, which doubtless means that 
auspicious omens in sounds and sights greeted the 
arrival of the infant. He was named Niinuk 
Nirakari or Nirahkari, i.e. ‘ Nanak, servant of the 
formless one.’ 

His father, Kalfi, Khatri by caste and Vedi by 
clan, was a small farmer, w'ho had also the duties 
of land-steward to perform to the owner of the 
village, at that time Kile Bular, a Musalman 
Rajput of the Bhatti tribe of Rajpiits. It seems 
that Kalu was a petty merchant as well as farmer 
and land-.steward. Nanak’s early days were, 
therefore, spent in the freedom of farm and village 
life, and in close proximity to the boundless desert, 
which must have had endless charms and possi- 
bilities for him. As a boy he seems to have 
exhibited remarkable talents. There was a mani- 
fest difference between him and other lads, for, 
while they were intent on the games that boys 
usually delight in, he was immersed in meditation 


on spiritual things. He was of a dreamy disposi- 
tion, so that, to his discredit, it is recorded that he 
lost everything that he took out of the house. Thi.s 
caused his father great annoyance, w'hich led him 
to upbraid the priest who had on the occasion of 
the bestowal of a name on the tjhild declared that 
tlie fame of his son would be like a canopy ovei 
him. ‘ A fine canopy ! ’ said Kalu. 

At five he was able intelligently to talk about 
the Vedas and other Hindu Sdstra^. His father 
took him to school and, the auspices being declared 
good by the priest, he gave the customary pr^ents 
to the .schoolmaster, and Nanak was aainitted 
j Children have been known to read for their amuse- 
! ment at three, and, when the case of a boy of 
eight is cited as being able to recite a thousand 
line.s of Virgil, we need not wonder that Nanak at 
seven astonished his master when the following 
incident occurred. 

* Sir/ said Nauak to his teacher, ‘ what have you learned that 
you may teach me?‘ ‘1 have learned all the branches of 
knowledjfe,’ replied the teacher; ‘I have read the Sistran and 
I the Vedas, — 1 know anthnictio and book-keeping — I know 
everythmif.' ‘ All that kind of learning is utterly useleH'^,’ -.aid 
Nanak. ‘ Listen, Sir . 

Burn worldly love, rub the ashes and iimkc ink of it , niaki o* 
faith the best, kind of paper; 

Make the heart the pen, the intellect the writer; ask the 
Ouru and write the judgment ; 

Write the Name and the praise thereof, write that which lus 
no end or limit. 

Sir, if jou are able to teach me this manner of knowledge, then 
teacti ine.' 

At the age of nine he learned Persian, and af tei a 
time he left school. Then he consorted with sadhut^ 
and faqlrSy Hindu ami Muhammadan mendictint 
ascetics who frequented the desert. Being in theii 
company was much more to his mind than herd- 
ing cows or doing any other sort of farm labour ; 
indeed, he got into trouble over the herding of hi^ 
father’s bunaloes, for he fell asleep at the bonier 
of a wheat-field, which the herd entered and nearl> 
ruined. Other instances of a like nature are re- 
corded of him, and at twelve he was no hett< i , 
the following show's : 

Broken-hearted, K&lu said to him, ‘Nanak, >ou have been 
born in my house, and now that I am old my name is being 
ruined. I am hopeless and utterly undone. First your sister 
Nknaki was born and then j on came, such as you are. I Viad 
hoped that my name would live after me, but you have dis- 
graced it during my lifetime.’ N&nak w'as silent, then K&lu 
said again, ‘ I am worn out and (lying, and you say nci cr a 
word.’ 

When he was seventeen years old, the crisis came. 
His father sent him to do a little trade, strictly 
enjoining him to .spend the twenty rupees with 
which lie entrusted him to advantage. Saying, 
‘Father, forgive me this once, and you will see 
what good purchases I shall make,’ Nfinak set out. 
But, meeting a company of devotees, he spent all 
the money on them, and, when he returned empty- 
handed, the exasperated KalU ‘ struck him a blow 
on the left (dieek with the right hand and a blow 
on the right cheek with the left so violently that 
Nfinak’s cheeks were instantly di.scoloured.’ 

It became evident to his relatives that he would 
not settle down to any regular work in Talwaiuli ; 
therefore the plan was conceived of sending him to 
Sultan pur, in the district of Jalandhar, where his 
sister, Nanaki, the wife of Jairarn, lived. By tlu.-> 
time, however, he himself was married and had 
two sons, Sri Cliand and Laklmii Das. Leaving 
his wife and children, he travelled to Sultiiiipur, 
where, by the recommendation of liis brother-in - 
law', who was employed in the commissariat of 
Nawfib Daulat Khfin, he obtained employment in 
Government service as storekeeper. His wife, 
Sulakliiii, daughter of Mflla, a Khatri of the same 
profession as Kalu, and residing in Batala, a town 
of the present District of Gurdaspur, had been 
most unwilling tllat he should leave her, as is 
told pathetically in the janamsdkhi \ 
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The people of the house said that it would be good for him to 
jfo ; perhaps his mind would become settled there. But his wife 
began to weep and said, * Thou hast not shown thy love very 
much in the past, and now that thou art leaving me perhaps 
thou wilt not come back to me.’ 'Silly one," said Nanak, 
‘what were we doing here, and what shall wo do there? I am 
of no use to thee.' She rose and pleaded with him, ‘When 
thou ^idst sit in the house I thought myself queen of the whole 
world, and now I shall not care to live.' Then the Guru was 
touched and said, ' Do not grieve, every day thou shalt be 
queen.' She said, *My husband, I shall not remain behind, 
take me with thee.’ But the B&bk said, ‘ It is of the Lord that 
I go. If I make a livelihood there, I will send for thee. Obey 
my order.’ Then she was silent. 

At Sultfinpiir lie devoted himself to his duties, 
and did so Avell that his faithfulness was every- 
where recognized. Of his earnings he employed a 
liart in supporting himself, and the rest he gave 
away in God's name. Mardana, a village- musician 
of the Dilm class, ^irofessional players, came from 
Talvvandi to see him and stayed with him. The 
duties of the day done, Ns,nak would make verses 
and sing them while Mardana jilayed the accom- 
paniment. In the very early morning he bathed 
in the Bein river. This over, he began the labours 
of the day, and we can very well believe the truth 
of the statement that, when, in weighing out 
orovisions, he came to the number 13, winch in 
ninjahi is he would pause and mutter, ‘ Tera,’ 
which has the meaning al.so of ‘ Thiiio,’ i.e. ‘ I am 
thine.’ Thi.s is quite in accord wdth the Hindu 
mind and the ascetic manner. 

He seems to have had a peculiar experience in 
Sultanpur. One day, w hile bathing, he remained 
longer in the water than was usual, and whether 
he had fallen into a state of semi-cunsciou.sness 
while he was carried dowm hy the stream, or 
whether he had emerged and become absorbed in 
meditation, is not known, but it is believed that 
he saw a vision in which he w'as commanded to 
‘ remain in the name, give alms, perforin ablutions, 
worshij), and remember ’ the Lord. 

From thi.s time w^e find him accompanying /ay 
except for an interval between two occasions when 
his encmie.s accused him of squandering the money 
of the Government. On both occasions the balance 
of his accounts proved his thorough honesty, but 
this annoying experience of sutl’ering at the instance 
of detractors determined him to have done with the 
world altogether. Henceforth we know him only 
as the itinerant bard preacher accompanied by bis 
musician Mardana, who plays the ranabf or rehek^ 
an instrument of the nature of the violin. 

The itinerancy of the Guru is divided into four 
parts. He travelled east, south, north, and west, 
and at last, returning to the bosom of his family in 
Kartarpur, in the Jalandhar Duab, he passed away 
in Oct. 1538. 

It is not necessary to relate the incidents that 
Guru Nanak’s ardent follow'ers have collated in 
order to give the world a concrete narrative of his 
life subsequent to his retiral from the office of 
storekeeper, for their zeal has so far exceeded their 
common sense that the relation of tlie incidents 
alleged to have happened would detract from 
Nanak’s reputation for wisdom rather than add to 
it. We prefer, therefore, to let these incidents 
alone, with the remark that the framing of the 
narrative (barring the miraculous element) and the 
course of the various discourses and discussions on 
religion are quite what one would expect among 
Hindu sddhus or Muhammadan fao'irs, 

3 . Doctrines. — Reviewing Guru Nanak’s distinc- 
tive position, we notice that his life as a preacher 
of rigliteouHiiess began with the trumpet blast, 
‘ There is no Hindu and no Musalmiln.’ He went 
on to show that they were both false, and thus 
incurred the odium of both. Ho fearlessly attacked 
idolatry, and, if he did not rise to a high degree 
of spiritual enlightenment, we «an only say that 
Christian truth had not been conveyed to him. 


He expressed himself in these selections from the 
Granth : 

‘The True One is, O Nanak, and the True One will be. 

True is the Lord, of a True Name, Hii love is infinitely 
inexpressible. 

O Father, how shall I write of ItV' 

Nanak had a sense of sin wdiich was w'anting in 
the early teachers, and increased with the years. 

‘ May on me, the sinner and vicious man, favour be bestowed. 

0 Ixird, be merciful to me that Nanak may cross. 

1 am not chaste, nor truthful, nor learned ; foolish and 
ijil^norant am I. 

Nanak saj’s, “ 1 have done mean actions.” 

Save the sinner 1 This is the praver of Nanak, O my soul ! 

Covetousness is a dog, falsehood is a sweeper, living by 
cheating is carrion, 

To defame anotiier is to touch filth, tale-bearing is fire, 
wrath is an evil spirit. 


1 am a sinner, Thou alone art pure. 

As full as the ocean is of water so many are m}'^ vices. 

Bestow mercy, have compassion, cause the sinking stones to 
cross. 


The True, the Inapprehensible, the Infinite, Himself does all 

I am a sinner ; Tiiou art the Pardoner.’ 

The consequence of sin is not transmigration, 
but punishment in hell ; the wdeked at last ‘ sit 
outside weeping,’ ‘are marched off and struck in 
the face,’ ‘the sinner is beaten,’ ‘is marched wdth 
black face to Hell,’ ‘is banished from the presence 
of the Supreme Lord.’ 

The doctrine of the sinfulness of man and the 
danger into which sin has brought him coincides 
very much with what w'e regard as truth ; and not 
only so, but in Nanak s portion of tlie Granth^ 
as well as in the portion wntten by his Sikhs 
(‘ disei})les’) and succesKors, .strong emphasis is also 
laid on the doctrine of the necessity for a mediator : 

‘ The Dhaul [white ox on which, according to the Hindus, the 
world rests] is 

Dharm [duty or religion], the Sou of Daya [mercy]. 

Thy Name is the Huiireme Sjnnt ; by taking Thy name a 
man is saved from going to lleil. 

Brother, the dangerous ocean of existence terrifies mo ; if 
the True Guru be found, He who is friendly to man, He 
conveys him across by virtue of l^e Name of the Lord. 
O Nanak, that oc'oan is crossed ny means of the True 
Name, the King above kings 
The palace of my Loifl is beautiful, adorned with gems. 
His palace of pearls, diamonds and gold, is emdianting. 
Without a ladder how’ shall I ascend to His castle? 

The Guru is the ladder 

111 the future world no question will be asked of hun whose 
companion the Guru, the Creator, is. 

Without a boat there is no road on the sea. 

The Guru is the boat. 

Ik Aunkar. The True Name is the t’reator, the Spirit with- 
out fear, without enmity, a Timeless Being, the Gracious 
Enlightener of Darkness.’ 

(The Sikhs themselves derive the word fjfuru from the Sanskrit 
root gri^ ‘ to utter,’ and the> also give it a traditional significa- 
tion, ‘ the darkness-enlightener ' ; we therefore translate the 
lust expression in the opening invocation In the Gronffc as 
above.) 

‘ If I abide within the Name, the Name comes and dwells in 
ni> heart. Without the Guru there is darkness ; without 
the Word there is no understanding. Death comes not 
where the Infinite Word of the Guru is.’ 

Union with God is clothed in the language of 
human love : 

‘ I have fallen asleep, my Beloved is awake. She who by the 
True Guru is united to the Lord aiiidesin devotion ; Love, 
O Nanak, is her companion.’ 

Finally, what is the attitude of the saint towards 
the world ? 

‘In the house from which thou must at death depart kill 
thyself ; 

He that dies by the Word [of the Guru] is dead ; he will not 
die again.’ 

It is true that Guru Nanak in a few solitary 
passages calls the world a play of the Creator : 

‘ The play lasts to-day and to-morrow ’ ; 
but he declares also that there is a higher arena 
beyond this passing show of earthly life ; 

‘whom thou unitest with Thyself he remains united ; liaving 
gone he treads the true arena.' 

If he says, as he does, that God is all in all 
(‘Thou alone ; Thou alone’), he also says, ‘In the 
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true Lord are all virtues; in us are all vices.’ If 
he says that ‘ duality sinks the Ijoat’s load,’ he but 
seems to safeguard the truth of God’s sovereignty, 
and, lest man should j>re.sunie to ascribe evil to the 
nature of God, he insists on a virtuous life : 

* Abandon vices and practise virtues, and thus acquire the 

truth — lest ye repent ' ; 

and he pat}ieti(^ally expresses his humility and 
longing Avhen he says : 

• O, my Lortl, who knows Thy qualities? My vices cannot be 

numbered.’ 

(jiuru Nanak was a seeker after God, and, as we 
regard his thoughts concerning God and man and 
the true guru who mediates between them, and 
also his thoughts on deliverance from sin and iniseiy 
and the attainment of happiness by union with 
God, we have no hesitation in declaring the con- 
viction that, although he used the terms of the 
philosophy of lii.s day to declare the oneness and 
greatness of fJod, yet the idea of God as a cold 
apathetic abstraction never sati.sfied him. Although 
it is now the fashion among the Sikhs to regard all 
their gurus as the ‘ true guru ’ {sat gur), yet, when 
pressed, they tell us that the true guru is God, and 
the true guru of tlie Graiith Sahib is not Nilnak, 
but is the Supreme, the aur-dev^ the incarnation of 
God, the .sinless one, and it cannot fail to strike the 
least observant reader of the Granth that the only 
I e] igion that can satisfy the aspirations of the Sikhs, 
and disclose the identity of the sat gur, and that 
claims to do so, is the Christian. Whether Nanak 
was acquainted with Christian truth is a debated 
question, but, whether he was or not, we inu.st 
allow that, bfdng in some degree conversant with 
the Muhammadan faith, he may have known some- 
thing of the revelation of God in His Word, the 
true teacher, God-incarnate, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Litbratcrb. — E Trumpp, The Adi (Jranth, 1877, published 
by tile Government of India; M. A. MacauliflFe, The Sikh 
Religion, Oxford, 1909. J. \\\ YoUNGSON. 

NARAYAI^A. — I. Origin and meaning of the 
name. — Naniy^*>ii' an ancient and dignihed 
epitliet which has been applied to various Hindu 
gods. It is not the name of any distinct Hindu 
divinity. The word is believed to be a patronymic, 
dciived from nara, ‘man,’ so that it means ‘.son 
of man,’ but it is not known of whom it was 
originally used. 

One ot the hymns of the liigveda,^ the subject 
of which is the origin of the universe, attributes 
the creation to the sacrifice of Purusa by the gods. 
Fiinisa is conceived as a gigantic being in human 
form, a primeval man. This poem, wliich is called 
the Purusa srikta, has exercised a great influence 
on Ilirulu thought. It was incorporated in each of 
the other three Vedas ; and the pur iisa and a 

number of the phrases of the hymn have formed 
part of the theological language of Hinduism ever 
since. It has been conjeidured that the name 
N&rayana was coined as an epithet for Furusa; 
and the derivation of the word iits well into the 
guess. In three pa.ssage.s in the Sata 2 mtha Brdh- 
mana^ Piirusa is definitely named Puru!^ Nara- 
yana, and (here is a clear reference in each case to 
the Furu^a silkta. In tlie Kdtydyana ^rautasfitra ^ 
N&rayana occurs as a patronymic of Purusa ; and 
Katyilyana’s Sffrvdnukramani gives Narayana as 
the name of the author of the Purusa-sukta. 
The Mahdndrdyana U^nniytd contains a lyrical 
passage * which is reminiscent of the Purusa-sukta, 
and uses Narayana as an epithet of Puru§a. It is 
noteworthy that all these works belong to the 
Ynjurmda. Further, throughout Hindu history 
tlie word ‘ Narayana ’ seems to carry with it some 
association, strong or weak, with tlie origin of the 

1 X. 90. 2 XII. iii. 4, 1, XIII. vi. 1. 1, 2. 12. 

3 XXIV. vii. 86. ** See g a (2) (6) below . 


world, and frequently also with the hymn which 
celebrates F^urusa. Thus far all the evidence 
would lead us to conclude that Narayana was 
coined to be an epithet of the gigantic oeing w ho 
is sacrificed in the Purui^a-sukta, and that, when 
it is used as a honorific title for some other god, 
the purpose is to identify him with Purusa. 

Hut, w hen we turn to the earliest occurrence 
of the word in the literature, we meet a serious 
difficulty. The word first occurs in a litany of 
prai.se to eleven gods in the Maitrdyanx Samhitd ^ 
of the Black Yajurveda. In one stanza of this 
litany Purusa is used as a title of l^iva, and in 
another Ntlrayana is used as a title of Visnu. The 
^lack Yajurveda is a much earlier work than the 
Sata^mtha Brdhniana (the book in Avhich Narayana 
occurs for the first time as an epithet of Purusa), 
and the facts just mentioned make it rather difliciilt 
to believe that, when it was compiled, Narayana 
was regarded as in any w'ay attached to Purusa. 

It would seem to be more consistent xvith all the 
evidence to suppose that Narayana was an in- 
dependent conception, the origin of which has 
been lost, and that it was aiijilied now to one now 
to another divine being even in very early times. 
The tiiith IS, evidence does not exist to enable 
us to <lcci<le the question of origin. Yet at an 
early date it unquestionably became associated with 
I’uru^a 

At a much later date a new deiivation w’as 
suggested for Narayana. In Hindu, as in Gr<*<!k, 
thought one of the earliest theories was that the 
w'oild had arisen from water. In the Taittirlya 
Samhitd^ of the Black Ynjurmda we read ; 

‘This universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajapati, 
becoming wind, moved ’ ; 

and the idea is repeated in innumerable jiassages 
in the later literature. Then, somewhere about, 
the begiiining of the Christian era, some one 
suggested that it w as Narayana who at the creation 
moved on the w'aters, and suggested also that the 
w'ord was derived from nCtrdh (‘the waters are 
called ndrdh, for they are sprung fiorn Naraj and 
ayana (‘moving’).® Henceforw’ard most Hindu 
writers prefer this secondary deiivation of the 
wmrd. 

To Slim nj) : at all pmiods the name Narayana 
suggests a personal spirit connected with creation. 
It is frequently used so as to recall the Purusa- 
sukta ; and in some cases it definitely stands for 
Purusa. The direct origin of the word, viz. nara, 
‘man,’ is given less often than the fanciful ety- 
mology from nam/t -f ayana, ‘waters’ -k ‘moving.’ 

2. History of the use of the term. — The earliest 
and most frequent use of the w ord is a.s an epithet 
of Vi^im ; but it is also applied to other divinities. 

(1) As a. title of Visriu. — (a) The very earliest 
occurrence, of the word, as we have already seen, is 
in the Maitrdyani Sasnhitd* It occurs in a litany 
in praise of eleven divinities, a litany for which 
the Gdyatrl, the most famous of Hindu prayers, 
has served as the model. Each stanza, devoted to 
a single god, copies the rhythm of the GdyaU% 
and repeats its leading words, while the name of 
the god and two of his epithets help to fill up the 
intervening spaces in the lines. W e liore reprod nee 
the stanzas in which Siva and Visnu are prai'-ed. 
The italicized words are from the Gdyatrl : 

* Tat Purupaya vicimahe ; Mahadev&ya dhimahi : 

Tan no Rudrah prachodayat. 

Tat Kefiavaya vidinahe ; Nariiyay&ya dhimahi : 

Ton no Vi^vul? prachoday&t,’ 

‘ We know about Purusa ; let us think about Mahftdeva : 
May Budra stimulate this in us. 

We know about Kc4ava ; let us think about N&rayana - 
May Vipnu stimulate this in us.' 


J 11 . ix . 1. See § » (1^ (o). a vn. i. 6. 1 ; Muir, i. 62. 

8 See, e,g., Manu, i. 8-10 ; Muir, i. 86. * n. ix. 1. 
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It seems clear that this litany was a good deal 
used in the schools of the Black Yajurveda ; for 
we find an echo of it in a later work belonging to 
that Veda. See below (c). 

The title Narayana, then, in this its very first 
occnrjence, and at tliis very early date, is given to 
Visnu* 

( 6 ) The title is also given to Visnu several times 
in tlie earliest part of the Rdmdyana ; ^ but, as 
this poem has been seriously interpolated, it is 
diflicult to make certain that the lines are original. 
Tf they are, they show that about 500 B.C. the 
Vaisnavite sect was already accustomed to use 
Narkvana as an equivalent of Visnu. 

(c) Narayana does not appear in the early prose 
Upanisnds at all ; but it crops up in two passages 
in one of the second group, the verse Upanisads. 
In one of these it is an epithet of Vi^nu. In the 
first chapter of the Mahdndrdyana Upani^ad, 
whi(‘h is ritualistic in character, the lollowing 
modification of Ihe verse quoted above from the 
Maitrdyani Samhitd occurs (words from the Gdyntrl 
are again italicized) : 

* NSnlyapa vidniahe ; VAsiidevftya dhimahi : 

Tan no prachoday at,’ 

‘We know about Naraya^^a ; let U8 think about V&sudeva : 

May Vitiijiu stimulate this in us.’ 

One of our best scholars* gives the 3rd cent. B.C. 
a.s the lowest po.ssible clironological limit for this 
Vpani&ad. The couplet is noticeable also a.s being 
the earliest passage in which Vftsudeva is used as 
an ejiithet of Visnu. 

(d) Scholars biilieve that those parts of the Rdind- 
yana in which Kama is represented as an incarna- 
tion of half the essence of Visnu were composed 
and added to the original epic about the 2 nd cent. 
B.C. It is noticeable that, in strict agreement with 
the passage just quoted from the MaMndrdyann 
Upanisady Visnu receives in these additions'* both 
Naiayana and Vasudeva as titles. 

(e) In the Bhagavad-GJtd, in which for the first 
time the claim is made that Visnu is not one of the 
crowd of Hindu divinities but the mighty All-soul, 
the Brahman of the Unanisada, the word Narayana 
iloes not apjiear at all. From this time forward, 
howevei, all Vaisnavite literature claims that 
Visnu alone is the Supreme, and uses Ndrayana as 
one of his most honoured epithets. In this sense 
it occurs veiy frequently in the MahdbJuirata. 
One .seidion of the epic® is devoted to an ex]>osi- 
tion of the theology of the chief Vaisnavite sect of 
the time, the Bhagavatas. In it NT^nu is called 
Narayana and Piinisa, and the .section is called the 
Kuril yanlya. So Narayana and Piirusa are used 
as titles of Vii^nu in a late passage interpolated 
into the sixth book of the Bdmdyana,^ which may 
belong to the same time. 

Thereafter these names are used as titles of 
Visnu in countless i)assages in every type of Va4- 
iiava literature. 

( f) The late sectaiian Upanisads attached to the 
At)tarvaveda'^ are in two groups: tliose which 
represent Vi.snii as the All-god and those which 
give Siva that place. In the former group the 
Mahd Upani^an is perliaiis the most important. 
Here V4nu as the All-goci is called Nftifiyana and 
Puru^a. The same is true of the Vaisnavite Pnrd- 
nas and the Pdfichardtra Samhitds. 

In the chief Vaisnavite sect of S- India, the Sri- 
Vaii^navas, the sectarian mantra runs, Om nanmh 
Ndrdyandyay * Oiii ! reverence to Narfiyana.* 
Kamanuja, who belonged to this sect, in liis 
famous commentary on the Veddntasuti'as called 
the ^rt-bh(l§ya, constantly uses Narayana as an 

I II. vi. 1, IV. Ixvii. 8. 8 Verse 31. 

» A. B. Keith, in JliAS, 1908, p. 171. 

* Rdmdyat^a i. xiv. 4, xli. 2. • 

In the Mokshadharma Parvav. ® Canto 119. 

7 See P. Deussen, Sechzig UpanUhad'sdea Veda, I^eipsiir, 1897. 


equivalent of Vi^nu, and appeals frequently to the 
mahd Upanisad and the Suodla Upanisad as.b-tt^i 
{i.e. revelation) in support of his claim that Vi^nu 
is Brahman.* 

(2) Other uses, — Although the Vaisnavite sect 
had in this way appropriated the old title Narayana 
for their own divinity, and were prepared to hold 
it against all comers, other Hindus refused to 
acknowledge that it was a necessary appanage of 
Visnu. 

(a) It is used as a title of Brahmfi, the old god of 
creation, at the beginning of tbe Law-book of Ma7\ u ^ 
and elsewhere. 

(b) In the earliest Upanisads, which are in prose, 
the main stream of the teaching tends to leprescnt 
Brahman, the Supreme, as impersonal ; and it is 
only in occasional phrases that ideas which are con- 
sistent only with a personal theology occur ; but 
in the later Upariisads, which are in verse, there 
is a considerable tendency to interjiret Brahman 
as personal. In the majority of these theistic 

assages no divine name except Braliinan is used ; 

ut in the SvetdSvatara Upanisad ^ the sectaiian 
god Kudra is introduced to make the personal 
character of the Supreme more vivid. Then, in 
one of the latest of these verse treatises, the Mahl- 
ndrdyana Upatiisad, the name and the concept of 
Punisa are used for the same purpose. The pas- 
sage shows many traces of the Ptirusa-snkta. The 
word ‘ Purui^a ’ is used once, hut Narayana is used 
eight times, clearly as an equivalent for Jhirusa. 
This striking lyrical passage^ has given its name 
to the whole work, the Great Narayana Upa^iisad. 

(c) As wo have seen above (§2 ( 1 ) (r)), Narayana 
occurs in another passage of this work as an epithet 
of Visnu. As the Upanisad is a composite work, 
the two sections are probably of distinct origin, so 
that the variant use of the word need cause no 
dillicidty. 

{d) Sahkar&chilrya, the great exponent of the 
monistic form of the Vedanta, uses Narayana as 
an equivalent for Brahman, the hJtipreme (lod ot 
the philosophy. Faced with Vaii^navites who 
claimed that Visnu was Brahman, and Saivites 
who claimed that Siva was Brahman, he declared 
that neither claim was acceptable, since Brahman 
was no sectarian god, but the impersonal Supreme 
behind all phenomena and all gods. He uses 
Narayana as an epithet of Bialiinari,® and will not 
allow that it belongs to Visnu. 

3 . Among the Jains Narayana is the eight h of the 
nine black Vasudevas, a grouji of mythical Tirthah- 
karas said to have lived in the Dubshaniasushania 
period.® In tbe SaddharmaPiindoi lka, a Mahayana 
Buddhist work, the body of a hodkisattva is com- 
paied with Narayana’s body.** Both are clearly 
reflexions from later Vai(?navism. 

4. In modern India Nilifiyana is universally re 
garded as a name of Visnu. 

Litkraturk.— T his is cited throuirhout the article. See also 
O. Bdhtlingk and R, Roth, Sansknt-Wtrrierhnch, Petroffrad, 
1855-75 ; and M. Bloomfield, Vedio Concordance, Harvard, 1906. 

J. N, Farquhar. 

NARBADA. — The Narbada, or Nerbudda (Skr. 
Nar7nadd, ‘ making happy ’), one of the great 
rivers of India, is traditionally regarded as the 
boundary between Hindustan jiroper and the 
Deccan — the Namnadios of the Periplus (J. W. 
McCrindle, Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythrcean Sea, Calcutta, 1879, p. 116). It rises 
at Amarkan^k {q.v.), and, after a westerly course 
of about 800 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea. It 
is specially associated with the cult of Siva, his 

1 SBE xlviii. [1904] 229, 622, 687, etc. 

2 i. 8-10 ; Muir, 1 . 35. 3 iii. 4, iv. 12. < xl. 1-12 

® In his Bhasya to the Veddntaeutraa, SBE xxxiv. [1890], 
xxxvili. [1896]. 

« Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, Heart 0 / Jainism, London, 1915, 
p. 274. 

7 SBE xxl [1884] 897. 
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symbol {hana^ vdna liiiga), made of white quartz, 
being found in its bed. The river is also known 
as Rewaji, ‘ the flowing lord,’ and bathing in its 
waters is a potent mode of removing tabu or sin 
pollution. The river priests rank its sanctity 
above that of all other rivers. hYeedom from sin, 
they say, is gained by bathing for three years in 
the Sarasvati [q.v.), for seven days in the Jumna 
(y.v.), one tlay is sufficient for the Ganges (q.v.)y 
while the mere sight of the Narbadft cleanses the 
sinner. The local prophecy declared that the holi- 
nes.s of the Ganges would cease in A.D. 1895, while 
that of the Narbada would continue through all 
the ages of the world ; the first part of this predic- 
tion, in the opinion of the Ganges priests, has 
certainly not been fulfilled. It is the desire of 
many an orthodox Hindu that he may die on the 
Narbada’s banks, and the ashes of the dead are 
brought from long distances and consigned to its 
waters. Even the Ganges herself, it is said, comes 
once a year in the form of a black cow and bathes 
here. On this day, which is observed a-sa festival, 
the merit of bathing is double that of both the 
rivers combined. The most noted places of 
pilgrimage are Arnarkantak, Omkar Mandhata, 
!ind Chandod, whicli, if the Ganges gave way to 
the Narbada, would become the soutiiern Benares. 
Few Hindus would dare to .swear falsely, standing 
in tlie river with a red flower garland round the 
neck, and holding in the right hand some of the 
holy water. Like all sacred rivers, the Narbada 
resents being confined by a bridge, and more than 
once her floods have caused loss of life, which is 
said to have (ialmed her wrath. 

Litkraturm.— /JO’ ii. (18771 347 IT , vi. [1880) 6, 169 f., vii. (1883) 
i53, r)f*9f ; Central Prom aces Gazetteer, 1870, p, 346 fT, ; WI 
xviii. [1908] 87r.ff \V. CUOOKK. 

N As I K. — T he to wn N asik ( said to be d en v ed from 
Skr. nava-hkhd, ‘ nine peaks,’ as it is supposed to be 
built on nine bills), headquarters of the District of 
that name in the Bombay Presidency, is a famous 
place of pilgrimage, on the banks of the river 
Godavari (r/. ?;. ), about 30 miles from its source; 
lat. 19° 48' N. ; long. 73° 47' E. It is the Nasika 
of Ptolemy (J. VV. McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, (Calcutta, 1885, p. 156). It 
ha.s been nien tiffed with the place visited by the 
Buddhist pil|:rrim Hiuen Tsiang, and capital of 
King Pulakesin ii. 

‘ Within and without the capital are five stOpas to mark the 
wpots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. . . . There 
are, besides these, other stCipas mode of brick or stone, so iiiatiy 
that it would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the 
south of the city ia&mUghdrdrna [monastery] in which is a stone 
Ullage of Kwan-lsz’-lsai U6dhi8attva. Its spiritual powers ex- 
tend ifar and unde), so that many of those who have wjcrotly 
prayed to it have obtained their wishes' (S. Beal, Si-i/u-ki, 
London, 1884, ii. 267 ; BG i, pt. ii [l8iM')J 354 f. ; cf. V. A. Smith, 
JHarly JJist. of Indxa^, Oxford, 1914, p. 426). 

The position of the group of Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity, known as Pandu Lena, also points to the 
sanctity of the place in Buddhist times. They are 
situated in an isolated hill about 5 miles S.S.W. 
from the town. The caves are seventeen in number, 
and form a small but very interesting group. The 
great (’liaitya cave is not so remarkable as others 
of the same series. 

'But there are two ViliaraH, which are verj far in advance of 
any yot met with, and diaplay in their fa^adefl a nchnesa of 
decoration quite unlike the modeet exteriors of those excavated 
before the Christian era. Notwithstandinjf this they all, except 
Nos. ii. and xvii., belong to the Ilinayana or first great division 
of Buddliist caves, being devoid of images, or any representa- 
tions of Buddha os an object of worship, or in fact of any of 
those characteristics which marked the introduction of the 
Mahay&na theosophy ' (Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temphg of 
India, p. 266). 

The Chaitya cave contains an inscription of Krijna- 
raja, second king of the Andhra dynasty, which 
arose after the death of A6oka (r. 220 B.c. ; Smith, 
p. 206). The series extends from this period down to 


about A.D. 600. The place appears in Hindu tradi- 
tion in connexion with the story of Rama, who is 
said to have spent part of his exile at Panchavati, a 
suburb north of the Godavari river, and many places 
in the neighbourhood are associated with his adven- 
tures. About the 11th or 12th cent. A.D. Jainism 
seems to have prevailed here, and devotees of that 
faith excavated the Chambhar oaves and made 
additions to the Pandu Lena group. But, though 
it is a place of great sanctity, the Benares of AV. 
India, as it has been called, the existing Hindu 
temples, most of which were built in the period of 
Maratha rule, are not of much importance or 
dignity. That of Some^vara, a form of Siva, at- 
tracts numerous pilgrims, and one group of build- 
ings is the work of the famous princess of Indor, 
Ahalya Bai (A.D. 1750-1818), one of the groat 
tenqde-bnilders of modem times. Other note- 
worthy shrines are those of Rama, known as Gor&, 

‘ white,’ to distinguish it from the Kala, or ‘ black ’ 
Rama of Panchavati ; a large temple cjedicated to 
BalajI, or the infant Kri^na ; that of Siva as 'I’il- 
bhande^var, so called because the lihga is believoil 
to grow yearly to the length of a grain of sesamum 
(til) ; that of Vithoha, associated with Radhii and 
Rukmini ; that of Siva Kapale.4var^, tlie ‘skull- 
wearer’ ; and that of Kala Ram or Sri Kamji, one 
of the finest modern temples in W. India, 
worship is represented by the shrine of Bhadra 
Kali. In the bed of the Godavari are numerous 
sacred bathing-places (f/r//m)and \\o\y\)oo\t5(kundn). 
The lioliest of all is known as Kamakunda, ‘ the 
pool of Kama,’ whi(di is renowned for its purifying 
properties. As, for the people of N. India, a 
father’s funeral rites are best performed at Gaya 
{q.v.)^ 80 those of a mother are never so perfect as 
when solemnized at Rama’s pool in the Godavari 
Crowds of jiilgrims are constantly arriving at the 
place from all parts of W. India, lierar, the Nizam’s 
Dominions, tlie Central Provinces, and at tlie 
greater feasts from even more distant place--. 
Their names are carefully recorded by the local 
priests, known as ksetra upadhyaya, ‘ teachers of 
the holy land.’ The circuit of the temples and 
holy places occupies three days, lb also attiacts 
crowds of religious devotees, who in former 
times caused much trouble to the authorities by 
their turbulence. There is little evidence of Islam, 
except a Jami Masjid, or cathedral mosque, partly 
built from the ruins of Hindu temples. 

Litbraturk. — F or the Buddhist (uives see J. Fergusson and 
J. Burgess, The Cave Tevrples of India, London, 1880, p. 203 ff. 
The place is described in BG xvi. [188.SJ 641 fif.: IGI xviii. 119(.)8) 
*10 if. W. CliOOKK. 

NA^IR IBN KHUSRAU.— Abii Mu’in al-dm 
Njisir ibn Klmsrau (in Pei'Hiau, Nasir-i Khusrau) 
was born in A.D. 1004 at Qubadiyan, a town lying 
nortli-east of Balkh in the district of the upj>er 
Uxus. The first forty years of his life are practi- 
cally a blank as regards biographical information, 
but it is clear tliat they were not wasted. Not 
only did ho master the literary, scientific, and 
philo.sophical learning of the age in all its various 
branches, devoting particular attention to tlie 
study of religions, but he also thought deeply on 
the CTeat questions which his ardent search after 
trutli impelled him to attempt to solve. For a 
long time he could find no sure ground for belief, 
and he seems to have consoled himself by indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of wine. When he was forty- 
two, he had a dream in consequence of which 
he determined to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Having resigned his post— a secretaryship under 
the Seljflq government — he set out for Mecca, 
where he accomplished the Immediate object of hi-i 
journey, and Lien travelled by land to Egypt, 
arriving in Cairo in August, a.d. 1047. Here he 
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remained for two or three years. His homeward 
journey was made in a leisurely fashion, and he 
finally reached Merv in October, a.d. 1052. In 
his Safarndmah (ed., with Fr. tr., C. Schefer, Paris, 
1881) he has given us an entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of his travels, which is of high value 
as a contemporary description of W. Asia and 
Egypt and is especially ricn in topographical and 
historical material (cf. G. Le Strange, Nd§ir-i 
KhusraUf Diary of a Journey through Syria and 
Paleatiney London, 1888). This work makes no 
reference to the fact that during those seven years 
the writer had passed through the spiritual crisis 
of his life ; that, notwithstanding the five pilgrim- 
ages which he performed in the course of that 
time, he had ceased to be an orthodox Muslim 
even in the most conventional sense ; and that the 
promise, ‘ He who seeks shall find,’ of the mysteri- 
ous vision which sent him forth on his wantlerings 
had at last been fulfilled. Of his conversion we 
unfortunately have no details, but the main facts 
are clear, llis visit to Cairo brought him into 
contact with the esoteric doctrines of the Ismailis 
or Ihitinis, a Slii'ite sect, of which the official head 
was the reigning Fatimid sovereign, al-Mustan^ir 
(A.D. 1035-1094). The Safarnd niah draws a glow- 
ing picture of the wealth, prosperity, and excellent 
administration of Cairo under this enlightened 
rulei. While residing in the Egyptian capital, 
Na^ir-i Khiisrau, who seems to have felt no diffi- 
culty in admitting the claim of the Fatimids that 
they wer(5 tlie legitimate descendants of 'Ali and 
his wife Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
became an Ismaili initiate, and he returned home 
ns an accredited missionary of the sect, with the 
title of hujjaty which, though he commonly uses 
it as a pen-name in his poems, ‘ denotes a real and 
definite rank, comparable to that of bishop, in 
the Isma'ili hierarchy’ (E. G. Browne, ‘Nasir-i 
Khusrau, Poet, Traveller, and Propagandi.st,’ in 
JiiASy 1905, p. 333). On account of the persecu- 
tion to which ho was subjected by the Sunnis of 
Balkh and Nishapiir, ho retired to Yurngan, a 
town in Badakhslian, where he founded the sect of 
the Nasiriya, and died, at the age of eighty-four, 
in A.D. 1088. 

Besides the Safarndmah, which is in prose, the following: 
poetical works of Nasir-i Khusrau have come down to us : (l)the 
Diwdn, a collection of odes (lithographed at Tabriz in a.d. 
1864); (2) the Ilauahana'i-namah, or ‘Book of Light,’ a philo- j 
Hophical and ethical poem (ed. H. Eth^ with Germ, verse tr. in 
ZbMG xxxin. [1879] 646-4)66, and xxxiv. [1880] 428-464 and 
617-642); (8) the Sa' ddat-namah, or ‘Book of Felicity,' ethical 
and didactic (ed. E. Faffnan with Fr. tr. in ZDMG xxxiv. 
64.8-674); (4) the Zdd al-MunaJirin, or ‘Provision for Pilg^rims,' 
preserved m a unic^ue MS in the Bibliothtauo Nationale in 
Paris, which deals wnth the author’s philosophical and relif'ious 
theories (concerning' the spurious autobiography, which is 
nothing but a conglomeration of fantastic legends, see £. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii. 218 f.). 

It is not necessary to discuss the view formerly 
held by some scholars that Nfisir-i Khusrau the 
traveller and Nasir-i Khusrau the jioet-philosojiher 
are two different individuals, since their identity 
is proved by parallel jiassages which occur in the 
SafarudmaJi anil the fjlwdn (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist. 
ii. 225 f. ; and Eth^, in ZDMG xxxiii. 647 f.). 
While the poems of Nasir-i Khusrau contain a con- 
siderable amount of specifically Ismuill doctrine, 
there is also much that was originally derived from j 
otlier sources — e.g.y Neo- Platonism, the encyclopaj' I 
dia of the Ikhwan al-Safii, and the philosophical 1 
writings of Avicenna and Ffirabi. In the Raasha- 
ndl-ndmah (verse 163f.) he expounds a system of 
cosmology, wliicli may bo summarized as follows : 

God is beyond thought, unknowable in His essence, infinite, 
immaterial, and visible only to the spiritual eye. It is wrong 
to say that God created the heavens and the earth ; plurality 
cannot spring directly from the One. From Him proceeds 
Universal Reason ; thence is born Universal Soul. The marriage 
of these two brings into existence the Nini* Siilieres, which in 
their turn produce the Four Elements ; the Spheres and the 
Elements are the fathers and mothers of the world of natural 


things— mineral, vegetable, and animal. Each of the Spheres 
has an intelligence and a soul, and their eternal revolution is 
the cause of all good and evil fortune. Man is composed of 
soul and body, substance and accident ; lie has five outward 
and five inward senses. Essentially he is a spirit, and it behoves 
him, realizing his true nature, to return to God. The language 
used hy N&sir-i Khusrau in this part of the poem shows famili- 
arity with ^ufUstic ideas. 

‘Thou art a ray, as it were, of His Light ; 

Oast off thy self-existence and become He ! 

’Tis the veil (of self) that separates thee, if thou seekest the 
cause ; 

Remove the veil and thou art He ’ (verse 263 ff.). 

In order to attain to union with God, the soul must first 
acquire wisdom and virtue, which are the fruits of asoetunsm, 
and Its future lot depends on the measure of perfection 
achieved. Paradise and hell are really states of the soul, ae- 
cording os it is ' npe ’ or ‘ raw.’ Self-knowledge, above all, is 
indispensable. 

‘ Know thyself, for if thoii knowe.st th> self, 

Thou wilt know, of thyself, both gootl and eviL 

Become acquainted with thine own being, 

Then thou wilt be exallcd over the crowfi. 

When thou kuowest thyself, thou hast known all; 

That knowledge frees thee from every ill. 

Thou knowest not thy true dignity : therefore thou art like 
this ; 

Thou wilt see God if thou seest thyself. 

The Nine Spheres and the Seven Planets are thy slaves. 

Yet thou art indentured to thy borl> — oh, what a shame ! 

Be a man ! Bid farewell to sleep and food. 

Travel, like a pilgrim, into tliyself ’ (verse 339 ff.). 

Among the more tyiiically Isma'ili doctrines 
which occur in the Duvdn and are enumerated by 
Browne {Lit. Hist. ii. 231 f.) we mav notice the 
poet’n insistence on the necessity of allegorical in- 
terpretation [tdwll) as a means of rightly under- 
standing the Qiir’iln, and his belief that the 
privilege of revealing this interpretation is vested 
in its divinely-appointed guardians, the iiyidms 
of the Prophet’s house ; his assertion that whoever 
seeks to understand the princijdes of religion is 
called a heretic (rnulhid ) ; and his allusions to the 
mystical number seven and to the doctrine of the 
asds (cf . id. i. 408 f . ). 

Litbraturb. — In addition to the references given in the 
art., see H. Eth6, ‘Nasir ibn Khnsrau's Leben, Denken, und 
Dichten’ in Actes du VP Cmiari's intemat. des Orientalistes, 
Leyden, 1883, ii. I7lf., and in GlrP ii. [1896^1904] 278 f. ; E. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, London, 1902-00, ii. 218 f 
A number of odee m Nadir’s Diwdn have been translated into 
German by H. Eth6 in GQN, 1882, p. 124 f, and ZDMG xxxvi 
[1882J 478f. KeYNOLD A. NiCHOLSON. 

NATS.— See Burma. 

NATCHEZ. — This is the name of a tribe of 
American Indians formerly residing on and near 
St. Catherine’s Creek close to the city of Natchez, 
Mi.ss., U.S.A., which perpetuates their name. The 
meaning of the word is entirely unknown. 

I. History. — Although there is some reaHon to 8U8V)e(;t a 
CrOnnexion between thie tribe and the Quigaltam or Quigaltaiupii 
of the de Soto chroniclers, it firet appears in the certain light 
of history in 1682, when La Salie descended the Mississippi River 
to its mouth. Iberville, during his first expedition to Ijouisianu 
in 1699, did not go up the Mississippi as far as the Natchez, 
though he heard a great deal about them from an interpreter 
and has left us a list of their villages. A few months later the 
missionary priests de Montigny and Davion stopped at the 
Natchez towns in descending to the new French post at Biloxi, 
and Iberville himself reached them a year later. De Montign.\ 
established himself as missionary here at that time, but in less 
than three months left to return to France. Another mission- 
ary, St. Cosme, descended from the Illinois country to take his 
place, and he continued to labour among the Natchez until late 
in the year 1706, when he was killed by a war party of Ohiti- 
msMiha Indians when on his way to Mobile. From 1700 onwards 
the Natchez received constant visits from parlies of French 
explorers and voyageurs ascending and descending the river, 
end in 1718 a trading house was established among tliem. A 
Natchez uprising in 1715 forced the abandonment of tli is tem- 
porarily, but, after peace had been made, a palisaded fort was 
built near by on the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi and it 
was named Fort Rosalie after the Duchess of Pontoliartrain. 
Storehouses were erected, settlers poured in, and Natchez soon 
l^came one of the most flourishing posts in Louisiana. Between 
1722 and 1724 there were petty wars with the Indians whicli 
were soon settled, and the prosperity of the Natchez settlement 
continued unabated until the autumn of 1729, when the famous 
Natchez outbreak occurred. This had very likely been brewing 
for some time, and English traders operating through the 
Chickasaw are freely blamed for it, but it appears to have been 
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precipitated by the high-handed, overbearing conduct of the 
French governor of the post, F. Chopart. The uprising took 
place on 28tli Nov. 1729, the post was completely destroyed, and 
about 260 Frenchmen killed. The next year the Natchez were 
attacked by the French and Choctaw, who recovered most of 
the captives, but did very little damage besides. Early in 1731 
Governor Terrier of Louisiana attacked the Natchez again in a 
new fort whu‘h they had built on Black River to the west of the 
MiHsissippi, and induced aliout 400 to surrender, whom he sold 
as slaves in Santo Domingo. A bloody guerrilla war followed, in 
which one notable success was won by St. Denis, commander of 
the post of Natchitoches, though it was otherwise rather 
disastrous for the French. In a few years, however, the 
Natchez retired to the Chickasaw and Cherokee, and still later 
those among the Chickasaw went over to the Creeks, where 
they constituted a separate town for many years. The hands 
among both Creeks and Cherokee retained their identity and 
their language until after the southern Indians had been 
removed to the west of the Mississippi. Even there a nucleus 
remained for a long time, hut to-day the Natchez among the 
Creeks have been absorbed entirely by the larger tribe. Practi- 
cally the same fate has liefallen those who had cast in their 
fortunes with the Cherokee, hut fortunately three or four still 
lia\e sufhcient command of their language lor purposes of 
record. 

2. Mode of life. — In phyBical type the Natchez 
(Uli’ered little anparently from the other southern 
Indians, though in their jiersonal habits and 
general liearing they w ere — if we may trust early 
w riters — at a decided advantage. 

The only article of male attire never dispen.sed 
■with ivas the breoch-clout, made of a dressed deer- 
skin passed between the legs and tucked under a 
belt at either end. In colder weather or on dress 
occasions they added a shirt made of two dressed 
doer-skins, moccasins, and leggings, the last ex- 
tending from the thiglis, where they were fastened 
to the belt witli thongs, to the moccasins, under 
the upper ed^es of wdiich they were inseited. 
They were heTd in below the knee by means of 
garters of bison hair usually ornatnented with 
wads or porcupine quills. Over all in the most 
severe w'eather was thrown a bison skin, dressed 
with tlie hair on and tlie hair side turned inw’ards. 
The .summer dress of the women w'as a skirt which 
extended from the waist to the knees. This was 
originally of deer-hide, of a native fabric woven 
from tlie inner bark of the mulberry, or of feathers 
woven into a netting of bass- bark, an old fish net, 
or some similar article. In colder w^eatlier a kind 
of mantle of the same material was added, which 
passed over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm. Boys wore no clothing at all until they w’cr© 
tw^elve or thirteen. Girls went naked until eight 
or ten, when they assumed a garment made of a 
fringe of mulberry threads fastened to a cord about 
the waist and extending to the ankles. After 
contact with the Whites they first made their 
garments in the old way but out of European 
goods, and later adopted European clothing with- 
out essential modification. The hair of the head 
was cut or burned oil above all the way round the 
crown, only a single tress bein^ left, which hung 
over the left ear, and a few hairs for tlie attach- 
ment of feathers. The women allowed their hair 
to grow long and gathered it up in a netting of 
mulberry threads into a kind of queue behind with 
tassels at the end. Both sexes pulled out the hair 
on all other parts of their bodies. Both also W'ore 
necklaces of beads and pearls. The men wore 
feathers on their heads, deer-bone bracelets round 
their wrists, and iron, brass, or copi^er wire in 
their ears, besides using fans of turkey feathers on 
dress occasions. Spike-shaped ornaments of sliell 
were worn in their ears by the women, and the 
men suspended shell plates about their necks. Red 
paint, made by burning ochre, was liberally 
employed by both sexes, and also blue, black, and 
white paints. These paintings were probably in 
part ceremonial and social as well as ornamental. 
The women blackened their teeth with tobacco and 
wood ashes. Men and women had their faces 
tatued, and the women of the upper classes were 


also tatued upon the body, hut body tatuing was 
indulged in most extensively by the warriors, the 
designs in their case representing noted feats 
accomplished by them. They were in hotli black 
and red. The foreheads of infants were artificially 
compressed in the cradle. 

The houses were either square or round, m"ade of 
a framew'ork of hickory poles, interlaced with canes 
which formed a backing for mud w alls. Over the 
latter were liung cane mats, then rows of grass in 
bundles overlapping, and over all other mats. 
Around the w^alls inside were platform beds raised 
on stakes and covered with cane mats and bison 
skins. They also had very low chairs or seats cut 
out of one piece of wood. Mats and baskets of all 
shapes and sizes, including large carrying baskets, 
sifters, w'innowers, etc., for reducing corn to meal, 
were made out of cane, or rather out of its outer 
skin. Some were double-woven, and they had 
very good red, yellow, and black dyes with which 
excellent designs were worked, though few speci- 
mens have survived to the present time. Earthen 
ves.sels of as diverse kinds w^ere also made, prob- 
ably by the coil method, but they were not so suc- 
cessful in this art as in basketry. The weaving of 
III III berry- hark thread has been alluded to and also 
feather w ork and work w ith bison hair. Certain 
nettles, oi>ossum liair, and other substitutes were 
resorted to. Skins were fastened in frames, the 
hair was removed, and then they were softened and 
Avliitened by rubbing with a nint and with deer 
brains. Permanence was given to the acquired 
softness by smoking them over fires of bison clung, 
rotted wood, and ears of corn. Many of these 
skins were beautifully painted in a variety of 
colours, and they were also ornamented with 
porcupine quills. Some of their knives w'ere prob- 
ably of flint, but tlie commonest kind was made 
by splitting a very hard cane into four pieces. 
Axes were of deep grey stones of fine grain. With 
these, in conjunction with fire, they felled trees, 
and shaped them into canoes, mortars for pounding 
corn, and other necessaries. Rafts made of canes 
served as temporary ferries. 

3. Hunting and agriculture. — The principal 
animals hunted were tlie bear, deer, and bison. 
The lirst-mentioned was generally sought out in a 
hollow tree, driven from it by means of fire, and 
then shot. Although his flesh was eaten to some 
extent, lie was particularly sought on account of 
his fat, which was molted and poured into skm 
bags made out of the skins of deer taken oil' w hole. 
Deer were usually stalked by single hunters, who 
provided themselves with stuffed deer heads, and 
are said to have imitated the actions of this animal 
very cleverly. Sometimes a hundred Indians 
would go together and secure the deer alive by 
means of a surround. In historic times bison were 
not found very near the Natcliez country, but the 
Natchez periodically visited regions wmere they 
were plentiful. Usually they attacked them by 
stealth and in small parties. Turkiiys were hunted 
with dogs. Fish were shot with arrows, lanced, 
or caught with hook and line. Certain kinds were 
caught in bass nets as they ascended the Missis- 
sippi. Part of the meat which they secured was 
kept for a certain time by smoking on a scaffold 
over the fire. The dog was the only domestic 
animal, and they w^ere exceedingly fond of it, but 
it was of little practical use. 

Meat was of far less economic importance to the 
Natchez than corn ; of this they seem to have had 
several varieties, most conspicuous being the * little 
corn," a kind of pojicorn, and the flour corn. Their 
sole agricultural implement was a bent hickory 
stick, or the slioulder- blade of a bison set in a 
wooden handle. With these primitive mattocks 
they cleared and weeded their fields, after which 
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they made holes with their hands or with sticks 
ancf deposited the seeds in them. The work was 
done in common, the field of each man being taken 
in order. A number of dishes were made out of 
corn, one half drink and half food like the sofki 
of th^ Creek Indians, another of dry powdered 
corn which could be earned long distances without 
spoiling and in compact form. It was therefore 
uauall}^ taken by war parties and on distant hunts. 
The fruit or seeds of a certain kind of cane, hear- 
ing at irregular intervals, and that of two kinds 
of grains, one growing wild, the other being 
.sliglitly cultivated, were also used. Marsh potatoes 
were used in seasons of want. Beans and pumpkins 
were among their cultivated plants. The principal 
native fruit was the persimmon, out of which a 
kind of bread, often spoken of by early travellers, 
was made. Peaches, figs, and water-melons were 
early introduced by the Whites. Walnuts and 
chestnuts were eaten to some extent, and probably, 
like other tribes of the southern United States, 
the Natchez expressed oil from hickory nuts and 
acorns, although notices of such usage seem to be 
wanting from the pages of our authorities. Salt 
w’as obtained from the salt licks in N. Loui.siana. 
Tobacco was cultivated and was of great cere- 
monial importance. When they smoked, they 
usually mixed it with dried sumac leaves in about 
equal proportions. 

4. Social customs. — It may be inferred from the 
information furnished by du Pratz that, when a 
woman was confined, she was forced to leave the 
house and give birth to her child in a small hut 
apart from other houses. I’he child was not put 
on its feet until it was more than a year old, and 
it was usually allowed to suckle as long as it chose. 
Training after the first few years of life was largely 
in the hands of certain old men, who were probably 
the oldest male members of tlie mother’s clan or 
family. The work of the men was war, the ball- 
game, hunting, the performance of ceremonials, 
the cutting of firewood, fishing, cultivating the 
communal cornfields, at least part of the dressing 
of .skin.s, felling trees, making hows and arrows, 
mattocks, and paddles, building houses, and taking 
(;are of the tribal lore and legends. The wmmen 
carried in the wood which had been cut, broiiglit 
in the game and cooked it, had entire charge of 
the house, made pots, baskets, garments of skin, 
mulberry-bark, and feathers, sjmn the bison and 
opossum liair, and made mats and numerous other 
things. Chastity before marriage was not valued, 
and, indeed, the reverse is said to have been incul- 
cated, but after marriage strict fidelity was de- 
man tied of the wife. We do not hear of severe 
punishment being inflicted on adulterers such as 
was usual among the Creeks ; divorce is said to 
have been extremely rare. 

When a man died, his relatives came to mourn 
over him for an entire day. Then they arrayed 
him in his finest garments, jiainted bis face, and 
ornamented him with feathers. Afterwards they 
laid him in a grave in the earth, placing by his side 
his arms, a kettle, and some provisions. For a 
month his relatives wont to the grave morning and 
evening and vviiiled there, each mentioning the 
relationship which existed between himself and 
the dead man. The nearest relatives continued 
this for three or four months, and during the same 
})en*>(l they had their hair cut or singed off, ab- 
stained from painting the body, ana absented 
themselves from all festivities. The funeral rite.s 
observed on the death of a member of the ruling 
Sun caste were very elaborate and imposing (see 
below, § 7). 

5. Games. — In ancient times the most popular 
game among them was one called h;y^ early travellers 
the ‘ chunky ’ game. 


Two or more plaj’ers participated. Each was provided with 
a pole 16 or 16 ft. long and shaped like a letter F. One of them 
then took a stone cylinder or roller about 8 Ins. in diameter 
by an inch in thickness, which he rolled alonir on the ground, 
and at the same time he and the other players threw their sticks 
in the same direction, the object being to see whose stick lay 
nearest when the roller, or ‘ chunky ’ stone, came to rest. The 
* chunky ’ game was the great gambling game, and while it was 
in progress quantities of property changed hands. 

On festive, or rather ceiemonial, occasions they 
played a game similar to lacrosse, but it was nearer 
the form of that game in vogue among the southern 
Indians generally, viz. the game in which two ball 
sticks were used. The w'omen played a game with 
three pieces of cane which were tieated like dice, 
the canes being allowed to fall on the ground and 
an account kept of those which fell convex side up. 
The children amused themselves by knocking to 
and fro a ball made of Spanish moss. 

6. War. — War was an institution and was waged 
largely for social advancement. W ar parties varied 
in number from tw'o or three ti> several hundreds, 
and participation in u’ar expeditions was entirely 
voluntary. A war leader invited volunteers by 
setting up two red jioles ornamented with red 
feathers and reddened arrows and tomahawks. 
When a sufficient number of warriors had pi e.sented 
themselves, a drink was brewed from the Ilex 
cassine, the * black drink ’ of the traders, imbibed 
in quantities, and again eiected, though du Fratz 
says that thi.s was jireceifed bj" a symbolic feast 
in which dog meat occupied a conspicuous place. 
After a speech by an old man and certain other 
ceremonies, the party marched olf into the woods 
in single file. Some young men acted as scouts, 
but sentinels were not ordinarily set at night. A 
shaman accompanied each jiarty, or at least each 
party of any consequence, and a war bundle was 
taken along and hung in their midst every night 
from a red pole pointing towards the land of the 
enemy. They attacked by stealth, killing the 
adult men and carrying oil the women and children. 
Adult males were also captured, if possible, and 
reserved for torture by fire in a square frame nuwie 
of poles, but not at a stake. If a Natchez woman 
who had lost her iiusband took a fancy to one of 
these devoted captives, however, she could claim 
him in the place of her former spouse. After strik- 
ing a blow the Natchez warriors scattered about 
the place small tablets of wood marked with de- 
signs indicating their tribe, their war leader, ami 
some other facts. The scaljis of those who hail 
been killed were carried home and preserved along 
with the scalps torn from those taken alive and 
devoted to death. Each war party was accom- 
panied by a berdache^ a man who dressed and 
acted like a woman. I’bis individual cooked their 
meals for them, and performed other such duties 
about the camp. Sometimes, when war threatened 
with a very powerful tribe, the entire nation con- 
structed, or resorted to, a stockade made of trunks 
of trees standing upright, interwoven with cross- 
pieces or reinforced by other posts betw'eon the first 
uprights, and having towers at intervals, besides 
two to protect the gateway made by the overlap- 
ping of the sides of the fort. 

Peace- Ilia king was a formal ceremony, in which 
a pipe stem ornamented with white feathers and 
provided at one end with a stone pipe played an 
important part. This stem w as callea a ‘ calumet ’ 
by the French, who were familiar with its use. 
The war calumet, hung up by a war leader when 
prejiaring for an expedition, was provided with red 
feathers from the flamingo. Treaties of peace 
sometimes resulted in alliance.s between small 
tribes much reduced in w'ar and some large tribe 
whose eft’ective force was thereby considerably 
increased. 

7. The Sun family aystera. — When first clearly 
revealed to us the Natchez tribe consisted of nine 
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towns, two of which had been adopted in the 
manner just indicated. The remarkable thing 
about tlieir social organization was the power 
exercised by a certain family called Suns. This 
family does not seem to have been large, one early 
vvHUt stating that there were eleven, another that 
there were seventeen Suns, but perhaps they re* 
ferred only to adult males. This family might be 
called a caste, except that, unlike castes as we 
know them elsewhere, marriage between the Suns 
and the common people, instead of being prohibited, 
was obligatory. The family was perpetuated in 
the female line, the children of female Suns always 
being Suns. The royal blood had sufficient power 
in the male line, however, to preserve a distinction 
between the children and grandchildren of Suns 
and the common people, two ditlerent grades of 
nobility having been created for these children 
and grandchildren. The exogamous nature of 
this Sun clan suggests that it was really a 
clan similar to those found among so many 
[)rimitive peoples, but the French writers upon 
whom we are dependent mention no other clans 
as existing in their time, although the late 
descendants of the Natchez had them. Another 
reason for exogamy may be found in the fact that 
the wiv es and husbands of Suns, when these died, 
were strangled to accompany them into the future 
state of existence, while a Sun could on no account 
be put to death. From among these Suns the 
(ireat Sun, or head civil chief, and the Great War 
Leader were drawn. These men were treated with 
great respect even by other members of the Sun | 
family, and by the common people they were 
approached with the most abject servility. They I 
had a right to the property and labour of their 
subjects, could have as many wives as they chose, 
•and add to or reduce the numlier at will. Their 
authority even seems to have extended to the 
pow’er of life and death over their subjects, but it 
•robably made a great difference who the individual 
lappened to bp. This paternalistic system seems 
to have been reflected also in the various households 
of the Natchez trilie, in wliich the oldest uncle had 
very great authority. Nevertheless the head chief 
was assisted by a council of old men who had con- 
siderable influence, and in tlie course of Natchez 
history we find the authority of certain village 
chiefs endangering that of tlie real national head. 
There were evidently many official positions of 
lesser consequence which we may surmise to have 
l)een filled by the other members of the Sun family, 
and by the two grades of nobles already mentioned. 
It is important to observe, however, that the last 
two grades were attainable not merely by birth but 
by individual jwowess or virtue, thus furnishing 
the necessary medium for the utilization of such 
talent as strayed into plebeian frames. Such 
j)romotion was also be.stowed upon i>arents who 
strangled a child to accompany one of the Suns 
to the world of spirits, and upon all those who 
as.sisted in strangling the adult victims sacrificed 
at that time. 

The mortuary rites of a Sun, especially of one of 
the chief-s of the nation, were elaborate, impressive, 
and gruesome. 

Thus on the death of the Tatued serpent, the Great War Chief 
of the Natchez, in the year 17Z5, those in the house uttered loud 
cries, which were immediately taken up and re-echoed through- 
out the village, while guns were discharged to inform all the 
other villages in succession of the sad event. At a signal from 
the Great Sun water was dashed upon the fire in the house, and 
ail officer, going outside, uttered a howl, which was repeated 
everywhere as a sign that all the fires were to be extinguished 
in the same manner. This was done, however, beemuse the 
Great Sun had decided to die also, and he was persuaded by the 
Frenchmen present to abandon this resolution. Meanwhile the 
liody of the deceased had been dressed in his finest clothing, 
and surrounded by his various war honours. Food was offered 
him at intervals. The wives of the deceased and all the others 
who were to accompany him into the spirit-world rehearsed 


their parts twice a day until the date fixed lor the funeral. 
When that day ar^i^ ed, the body of tbe Tatued-serpent was 
carried outside on a litter, borne round Uie house several times, 
and then carried in spirals towards the temple. When this was 
reached, the victims, who had followed, placed themselves on 
mats and were immediately strangled U> death with cords 
passed about their necks, the ends being held by one person at 
each side. The body of the Tatued-serpent was buno^ inside 
the temple, his nearest relatives with him or just outside, and 
those belonging to different villages m the temples there. 

8. Religious ideas and practices. —The common 
religious ideas were like those current among 
American peoples, and indeed among primitive 
peoples, generally, such as have been denominated 
under the general term ‘ animism ’ but might per- 
haps equally well have been calleil ‘ anthropoinor- 
pliism.^ Nevertheless, among the Natchez, a pecu- 
liar cult had evolved in harmony with the unique 
social organization of the tribe. Naturally a gieat 
deal of tiiis has been lost and much distorted by tin' 
chroniclers upon whom we have to depend, but the 
main outlines are plainly discernible. Above all 
other deities was one who was iiartii'ularly present 
through the sun. According to du Pratz, the 
native name of this being was Ooyocop-cliill [Koyu- 
hop shihl), ‘ the great s[>irit,’ and tinder him were 
a multitude of lesser sjiirits knoMm as Coyocop- 
teclioii {koyokop teshu), ‘servant siiirits.’ The 
name ‘ great spirit ’ at once suggests a possibility 
of European influence in this coneeption, but, 
wliether the name was truly aboriginal or not, the 
conception squares so perfectly with the Natcluiz 
social organization that there is little doubt that 
it is in tlie main genuine. The founder of the Sun 
family, according to native mytli, had himself come 
from the sun wiUi his wife, and had, like culture- 
heroes every wlierc, brought civil order out of chaos 
and established the rites and usages of the Natchez 
nation as they were to be ever after. He also 
established the temple, and laid down regulations 
for its maintenance. From him were descended the 
family of the Suns, and heiKsc^ it was that they 
enjoyed the privileges of the deiiii-gods which in 
theory they indeed were. This information is 
given us by du Pratz, but a letter of the mi.ssionary 
St. Cosine makes a most important addition to it. 
He writes : 

‘ The chiefs were re^rded a§ spirits descended from a kind of 
idol which thej have in their temple and for which they have a 
great respect. It is a stone statue inclosed in a wooden box 
They say that this is not properly the great spirit, but one of his 
relatives whom he formerly sent into this place to be the master 
of the earth ; but this chief became so terrible that he made 
men die merely by his look ; that in order to prevent it he had 
a cabin made for bnuself into which he entered and had himseU 
changed into a stone statue for fear that his flesh would be 
corrupted in the earth.’ 

The teiiijile was an oblong or square building in 
the head village of the Natchez, separated from 
the cabin of the Great Sun by an open plaza. 
'Fhe dimensions are given by Charlevoix as 40 by 
20 ft., and by du Pratz as 80 ft. each way. The 
doorway faced east and upon the plaza, and on the 
roof were throe wooden tiirds looking in the same 
direction. The southern third of the building was 
cut off from the rest by an inside partition and 
evidently contained the most sacred objects con- 
nected with Natchez worship. In the middle 
of the larger room burned a perpetual fire, which 
the guardians of the temple kept alive, on pain 
of death, by pushing three hickory logs progress- 
ively inwards as they were consumed. The tire 
smouldered rather than burned. Directly behind 
this fire was a raised platform about 4 ft. high, 
upon which the baskets carrying the bones of some 
of the Suns were laid. Elsewhere were other 
baskets used for the same purpose, and in addition 
there are said to have l^en baskets containing 
certain ‘ idols ’ or fetishe-s. A few carvings are 
noted by some travellers, among them one of a 
rattle-snake, 'in the inner sanctuary du Pratz 
could make out only two carved planks, but there 
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iM every reason to believe that it was here that the 
st/one statue was preserved into which the Natchez 
culture- liero had had himself transformed. Thus it 
was only natural that the temple should be treated 
with much the same obeisances and cries as were 
best eyed upon the Suns. This was done by each 
person who passed it. The lirstfruits of tlio year 
were brouj^ht to it, and likewise the seed before it 
was planted. Presents made to the nation were 
ofiered here, displayed by tlie guardians of the 
temple to the spirits, and then carried to the Great 
Chief and by him distributed to the nation. 

Uesides the ofl'erings to the lemjde, sacrifices of 
small bits of food were made to the four canlinal 
points by every Natchez before he would eat. On 
certain days they painted their faces black and 
fasted, and fasting was one of the ways by which 
a man became a shaman, and brouglit on rain, or 
accomplished other sujiernatural feats. 

9. A theocratic State. — The Natchez State Ava.s 
thus to all intents and piirnoses a theocracy. The 
sun or a being associatea with the sun w'as the 
sujueme deity. From it had come the culture- 
hero who had e.stahlished the Natchez organization. 
Of immortal nature, this culture-hero ha<l not 
actually died, hut had transformed himself into a 
stone statue, and was still present with his people 
in tliat form in the innermost recess of the teinide. 
Near him, symbolic of his solar character, burned 
a pcipetual fire, the fire below representing that 
which burned eternally above. And, finally, the 
Natchez State was still in the hands of and under 
the direction of the descendants of this founder, 
and they, being of divine origin, received homage 
almost like that of the deity himself. 

10. Shamanism. — Control over the weather was 
supimsed to be in the possession of certain old men 
w'ho attcmi>ted to affect it by sympathetic magic, 
riiose who claimed to he able to drive away the 
clouds were distinct from those who professed that 
they could cause rain, and both again w ere in most 
cases distinct from the real doctors, or niedicine- 
iiien. The latter sometimes prescribed medicines, 
many of which were also known to tlie laity, hut 
more often they grappled with the disoa.se hy 
means of fasting, dancing and singing about the 
sick man, smoking constantly, and making various 
contortions of the body. The missionary Le Petit 
says : 

‘They liave a little basket 111 which they keep what they call 
their spirits ; this is to say, small roots of different kinds, heads 
of owls, small parcels of hair of fallow deer, some teeth of 
animals, some small stones or pebbles, and other similar trifles.’ 
fjike shamans among all the other southern tribes, 
th(*y sometimes made cuts over the affected parts 
with a flint and pretended t<> suck out the disease, 
which then presented itself to the beholders as a 
piece of wood, a straw’, a piece of leather, and the 
like. 

11. Mythology. — Little of the ancient mythology 
of tlie Natchez is preserved, but we are told that 
they had a flood myth according to whicli all man- 
kind were once destroyed by water except a very 
few who saved themselves by fleeing to the top of a 
moan tain. All their fire had been extinguished, 
tlierefore the cardinal bird went to heaven and 
lirought some new fire from there. 

12. Eschatology.— Tho.ye Natchez who had lived 
^vell and in accordance w ith the tribal regulations 
looked forward to life after death in a Wautiful 
country well stocked with game, while those who 
had not done so wore supposed to he proportionally 
miserable. According to one writer, they believed 
in metempsychosis, but perhaps his statement was 
a result or the misunderstanding of some totemic 
idea. 
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John 1{. Sw’anton. 

NATIONALITY. — Nationality is that quality 
or complex of qualities in a group of jiersons which 
combines tliem 111 a nation. The persons thus com- 
bined may liave the quality in difl'erent degrees. 
This is shown by the ease with which some, as 
compared with others, are detaclietl from the 
national group by tlie operation of otlicr motives, 
such as self-interest, common human friendliness, 
and countervailing attachments of variou.s sorts 
Tfiis tenacity of the quality as motive may also be 
distinguisbeJ from its liveliness as idea and its 
fervour as sentiment, and these two, moreover, 
from one another. Ideality and emotionality mark, 
and indeed constitute, the self-conscious stage of 
the development of nationality. The quality of 
tenacity is grounded rather in tlie strong jiersonal ^ 
instincts of attachment and atliiiity out of which ' 
all consciousiiesh of unity between persons grows. 
Nationality is a fact long befoie there is any talk ( 
of national ideals 01 national sentiment, ibit, w ith 
the development of the society and the persons eon 
cerned in it, this consciousness of unity in tlie 
group emerges, as part of growing self-conscious- 
ness in the individuals. There dawns the concep- 
tion of a national self, wliose interests more or loss 
are identified with those of the individual self, and 
more or less ought to be set above them. This 
national self thus appears from the first as a double 
object of aflection — loved as we love ourselves 
naturally, and to he loved even more fervently as 
a matter of duty morally. 'i’Jms national .senti- 
ment grips human nature hy both hands, lly the 
left hand it allies itself to self-interest, personal 
pride, and all the egoistic train, rejoicing the poor 
man by the common wealth, exalting the mean 
man by contemplation of the national glory, liy 
the right hand it swings to higher levels the 
individual will— -to the levels of disinterested 
aflection, self-devotion, cheerful acceptance of 
social duty as the chief aim of individual life. The 
sense of nationality dill’ers from person to person, 
not only in the degree of its tenacity, its idealit}’, 
and its emotional fervour, hut even more, and more 
importantly, in resjiect of the relative strength of 
tiie selfish and the moral impulses in it. 

These distinctions do not, however, exhaust its 
variety ; nor do they sufficiently explain the host 
of occasions when it is with fair reason either 
praised or blamed. Every complex sentiment — 01 , 
to speak more precisely, every psychosis involving 
ideas, instincts, and sentiments — has as many 
variants as there are possible combinations of its 
factors in all their varieties and degrees. Variety 
especially attends the out-put of ideas and their 
preservation in the development of the p.sychosi8. 
As the experiences of dinerent national groups, 
and of diftereut persons in each grouj), ditt’er, so 
the type of nationality in the group, and the par- 
ticular manifestation of it in the person, will differ 
correspondingly. 
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Varieties of history and circumstance supply one 
main clue to the varieties of nationality which 
characterize diilerent nations. That the national 
type itself, whether based on racial or historical 
considerations, affects the variety of this element 
in it would also seem to admit of no doubt. Nation- 
ality can hardly feel quite the same in the lively 
atmosphere of an imaginative race as in quarters 
whore wits move more slowly and ideas are more 
rare. Yet there is some risk of error in exaggera- 
ting these distinctions. The common character- 
istics of human nature, as shown by our mutual 
intelligibility, are great enough to overshadow the 
effect of these minor varieties in the composition 
of a property so universal as this. 

One distinction stands out however, as important 
for discussion here. This is the distinction already 
made between the moralizing and non-moralizing 
elements in tlie psychosis, and so between good, 
bad, and indilierent kinds of national sentiment. 
With the development of this distinction history 
and circumstance have much to do — so much, 
indee<I, that it would almost be true to say that 
the character of the national sentiment can be 
inferred from consideration of the national circum- 
stances, past and present. This is only an example 
of the general psychological truth tliai average 
human nature on tlie whole responds to tlie claims 
made upon it, adopts, or at least favours, the ideals 
set before it, and rails in with tlie sentiments pre- 
vailing in its company. Hence, when the nation 
is poor, oppressed, or in danger, the call upon the 
citizens for help, thrilling as it then is with evi- 
dent reality, evokes a passion of self-sacrifice and 
devotion : we have nationality at its most pictur- 
esque and cliaracteristic — almost at its liest— con- 
centrated U})on the common resolve that tiie nation 
shall live. Tlic elements here are all noble : the 
individual self of each citizen is strongly asserted, 
in disregard of the interest of self, for the preserva- 
tion of the prime social good conceived as national 
existence. To<.lhe consideration of this end as a 
prime good we shall return presently. Assuming 
its goodiie.ss, we have in the total situation the 
supremely moral attitude of personal self-devotion 
for a good social end. Compare the case of a 
nation j)rosper()nH beyond all real need of more 
wealth, honour, or security. Nationality here has 
a part to play much less exacting, indeed, however 
it oe played, but much more likely to be played ill. 
In the absence of any real claim on the citizens for 
the preservation ot the State, national instinct 
may he dormant for the time. On the other hand, 
it may easily enough be roused, and, in the absence 
of high guiding ideals, it may naturally ally itself 
with its primitive associates, tlie military anti- 
foreign instincts. Sacrifices and efforts will then 
be demanded for the remedying of fancied ills, the 
strengtliening of imaginary weak points, or the 
further increase of national honour, security, and 
wealth with their inevitable accompaniment, taken 
in this sense — the subjugation or humiliation of 
others. Instead of a defensive we have in the latter 
case an aggressive nationality ; and simultaneously 
the spirit of self-devotion in the citizens is apt to 
be largely — not wholly — replaced by the desire of 
personal gam from the effect of the national opera- 
tions. 'rhus the motive.s lose their purity of per- 
sonal virtue at tlie same time that the national eud[ 
becomes iniurious internationally. History rings 
with the tale of nations to whom the beginning of 
the end came thus. The prosperous nation is not, 
however, bereft of good outlets for the national 
spirit of her citizens. No nation that the world has 
ever seen has been so prosperous as to need no 
labour of love within her boundaries for the improve- 
ment of the condition of her people. Frospeiity 
has always been accompanied with abundance of 


individual poverty ; ignorance, ill-liealth, and vice 
are always with us ; the sum of knowledge is never 
complete ; the national possibilities in art and 
literature are always unsatisfied ; the ideals of the 
perfect life remain ever unfulfilled. Public spirit 
is the prime incentive to the fulfilment of tiiese 
ends. The national sense under good guidance 
flows easily into such channels. A little reflexion 
shows that attention to all matters of internal 
development in a nation’s life is of a piece with 
the patriot’s stern defence of her in anna ,* it is 
another kind of national Belf-pre.servatioii, the 
maintenance of the body politic in health, by 
action of the strong parts upon the weak so that 
these also may live and serve. This is at once the 
development of civic virtue in each and the estab- 
lishment of profound organic unity in the whole. 

The spectacle, however, of the prosperous nation 
spending all its national spirit on the development 
of its citizens, noble as it is, does not satisfy fully. 
There is an analogy between the personality of per- 
sons and the nationality of nations. A person 
living alone might live rightly for self, but a very 
imperfectly developed personality would be the 
result — a moral and intellectual being starved for 
lack of its proper sphere of action. Human per- 
sons, as we Know them, could not have come into 
existence without human society. So also nations 
could not have come into existence without contact 
with each other ; the passion of mutual adherence 
in the members of a nation, c.g.^ is the counterpart 
of a capacity for rivalry with, or even passionate 
hostility to, an opposing group. The nations by 
their commerce in peai'.e and war have brought 
each other into active existence. They stand side 
by side as units distinct, possible foes, possible 
friends, much as the primitive men do ; and, just 
as the elements of interpersonal virtue are in the 
latter situation, so are the elements of international 
virtue in the former. The personality of the man 
is shown in his dealings witli other persons, as 
courteous or morose, frank or suspicious, just or 
unjust, false or true. The character of the man is 
determined in the e.stimation of his neighbours by 
tiiese signs. There is much that is analogou.s to 
this in the relation of nations. And what analogy 
suggests direct thinking confirms ; for it is certainly 
the fact (1) that a nation becomes what it is, and 
thus defines the character of its nationality, partly 
by aetion and reaction between it and others, and 
(2) that it is an object of national desire, in the 
mind of the patriot who is the organ of vsiich desire, 
to bear a good character among the nations of the 
world for justice, faith, and even courtesy. 

If so much be admitted, the shallow pretence, 
sometimes advanced in IhoiightlcHS 8cei)tical mood, 
that nations have no morals, no conscience, falls to 
the ground. That there is .such a thing as national 
honour will not be denied, nor will any reader of 
these pages be likely to argue that military lionoui * 
is the only meaning of the word. National honour 
is the pie.servatioii of national character in the eyes 
of the nations, and this end can be achieved only 
by a national existence in accordaiute with the 
character to be ascribed. So far, therefore, as the 
desired character goes, nations have morals and 
certainly have consciences. How far it goes is, 
however, another question. The development cer- 
tainly is not complete throughout the international 
community. 

None the less the ideal of national virtue inter- 
nationally manifested, as something more than a 
mere character for courage and treaty-faith, ha.s 
alw'ays had a strong hold on patriotic minds ; and 
sometimes it has played a prominent part in the 

1 This idea correjiponde to the dueller’s obsolete notion of 
l>er8onaI honour, winch, however, long co-existed with the 
true idea of honourable character that finally absorbed it. 
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history of the nations. In the development of 
this ideal consists the secoml part of the higher 
patriotism — that part, indeed, wiiich more particu- 
larly marks it as patriotism rather tlian as pun; 
hiimanitarianism. Under this lead the public 
spirit of tlie good citizen — his nationality —makes 
efforts and sacrifices for a double end : (1) to pro- 
mote the welfare and virtue of his State by reform 
of institutions and development of persons within 
its borders, and (2) to promote the development 
of the hi»^her nationality by using his inlluence 
to make his State internationally beneticent as 
occasion occurs. 

The latter, it should be noted, is an object 
for the achievement of which a vigilant intelli- 
gence is as necessary as a vigorous good-will. 
Otherwise evil is apt to be done under the pretext 
of good— a thing which other nations call hypo- 
crisy ; it is not the same as individual hypocrisy, 
since the men who achieve the evil are not gener- 
ally the same as those who proclaim the good as 
the national aim. At this stage of prosperous 
national existence, indeed, when international 
henelicence emerges more distinctly as an end, a 
mingling of humility with sharp self-criticism is 
needed to keep patriotic virtue pure. In dealings 
with other nations, the haughtiness of professed 
virtue without sympathy is, of course, the most 
hateliil of national vices. And this leads reflexion 
to the core of the matter of international morality. 
Good-fellowship between nations, as between per- 
sons, depends only in fiart on the intention to act 
beneficently. Sympathy and respect for others 
are of its prime essence. The strong nation 
intending beneficence, as well as good faith and 
honour, fails to achieve and perhajis finally ceases 
to desire that end, if it be deficient in national 
fellow-feeling. 

There is no room for doubt that distinction of 
nationality is a present political fact of weighty 
significance to he reckoned with in jiroblems of 
human intercourse. It is a first duty of the politi- 
cal philosopher, and of the politician as such, to 
understand this strong motive force in nations. 
Nor is it less the business of the moralist and 
teacher to understand its action in the development 
of {lersonal character, the uses, and more especially 
the abuses, to which it can be put, according to the 
ideals under which it is stimulated. A prior ques- 
tion, however, may be raised, as to the ultimate 
reasonableness of the national sense and its mor- 
ality in relation to the ideal of universal liuman 
brotherhood. Admitting that national sense is a 
reality to he reckoned with in politics and utilized 
in ethics, it may still be urged that it ought to be 
transcended as civilization progresses, and that 
the higher forces of reason and humanity ought to 
he enlisted against its further development. 

The consideration of this point requires a care- 
ful analysis of the ideal which the national sense 
subserves. What is it in the commonwealth of 
the world that the nationality of nations makes 
for? This, whatever it may be, is the ultimate 
ideal of nationality, though between the national 
ideas of different nations distinctions appear, 
according to the development of the ideal in them 
and according to the idiosyncrasies of race and 
circumstance which colour its application. These 
idiosyncrasies pertain in truth to the national type, 
and so are to be viewed as associated with rather 
than as qualifying the national ideal. 

Humari society originates in a multiplicity of 
communities. Each community is a group of 
persons united by ties of blood, traditions of 
common interest, habits of common action, a 
common language, and, most of all, mutual in- 
telligibility. The members of Such a group in- 
stinctively liang together, connected by a many- 
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stranded bond of affections and affinities. The alien 
appears to them as alien beiiause his interests and 
haoits seem to be diflerent, so that, even apart 
from difference of language, they feel incapable 
of imagining what he thinks or would be at. 
Hence we have the primitive suspicion and the 
civilized distaste for the typical alien as unintelli- 
gible. The iiersons most free from this bias are 
these of penetrating sympathetic insight ; and, 
when this fiaternizing tendency marks the racial 
type, aliens are easily absorbeil into the group. 

! l^rrant members, on the other hand, lend them- 
selves to absorption elsewhere in so far as they 
are apt to make themselves intelligible in the 
universal human sense. Kor common human 
nature is in fact much the largest part of the 
human nature of the average member of every 
group. 

With the inevitable conflicts that arise between 
the groups, these higher errant tendencies, as well 
as others less respectable, provoke a reaction. 
Desertion to other groujis becomes a crime, and 
the idea of loyalty to the home group as a neces- 
sary virtue transforms the group of kindred into 
^ a tribe or infant nation. We need not dwell on 
the use of the chief or king and of the tribal deities 
in this development. In actual history it is 
associated for the most part with international 
struggles in some form The sense of nationality 
thus developed is, therefore, at least in its primi- 
tive form, a compound of social and anti-social 
elements. That this primitive character is apt 
to survive in more settled circuiiistanceH when 
no longer called for we know from our every-day 
experience of the anti-French, anti-Gerniaii, aiiti- 
Kussian, and other destructive elements which 
intertwine themselves from time to time with 
British loyalty. That is what may be expected 
fiom the origin of the virtue. It has grown, as 
a matter of fact, from acts of hostility as well 
as from instincts of faitliful afi'ection ; and it is 
only by the further development #f its social side 
together with general humanitarian instinct that 
it can be purihed and preserved. On its positive 
social side, however, it acts on the primitive as on 
every society to weld a group of kindred into a 
band of comrades, resolute to preserve their unity 
by loyalty to the band. This is political union 
and the beginning of conscious nationality. 

As human life develops, the common consciou.s- 
ness of each nation grows in interest and com- 
plexity. Every event in national history, every 
achievement in national literature, every reform 
in the national institutions, the customs, traditions, 
ways of thought, manners, even mannerisms— all 
contribute to the sense of national unity. The 
citizen from his youth up learns to love all the 
dear familiar things that mark the common life, 
learns also to bo proud of and rejoice in them as in 
some peculiar sense his own. Nor is it by the merit 
of his country only that he is po.sHeHsed. The 
history, the literature, the glory of his nation, the 
sii tiering also, even the shame and the crime, 
affect him as of his inmost life. This is so less or 
more, no doubt, but his nationality has reached its 
developed consciousness in so far as it is so. Such 
a citizen has passed the instinctive stage in which 
men of common blood, habits, and interests hang 
together ; lie has passed also the merely politietd 
stage in which they band themselves together of 
deliberate intent and under pledge of mutual faith. 
He has reached a further stage^ the national stage 
proper, in which he is conscious of the national 
type as his, to be guarded, cherished, and develojied 
W him at all costs and as a precious privilege, t 
liiis stage is marked by concentration of attention 
on the end which has been subserved indirectly 
in the earlier stages, i.e. on the development and 
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\ preservation of human tjpes. These are types of 
t persons and types of societies. 

The loyal citizen of the developed kind, possessed 
by a full sense of nationality, conceives the national 
type as a kind of person and also as a kind of 
society of such persons. Many of the real persons 
and much of the real society he may perceive to 
be at present quite difterent. His ideal is likely, 
indeed, to surpass the reality, as otherwise there 
would be nothing to do or desire, no progress 
lossible, development at an end, no action called 
or except that of defence in case of need. No 
nation has ever yet reached such a stage, although 
some have stagnated — and most of these have 
decayed — because they acted as if they had 
reached it. To our loyal citizen, however, we 
may ascribe more sense oi fact. It will be natural, 
therefore, that he shall find much fault with persons 
and institutions as they are. This is inevitable if 
he is earnest about realizing the national type as 
the best, and is, at the same time, no blind idealist 
to sul)Htitute imagining of what ought to be for 
faithful perceiving of what is. The blind idealist 
IS a danger to the national development second 
only to tlie contented realist who ciesires no im- 
provement. 

It may be instructive briefly to compare the 
nationalist and imperialist ideals, treating both 
as ideals with a view to the end which they imply. 
Merely nationalistic mipeiialism, the motives of 
which are territoiial aggrandizement, political 
Hujuomacy, and monopoly of the world's industrial 
resources, does not enter into tliis comparison, 
'fhe latter is but an extreme development of the 
crude rmjdiffival nationalism centred in the constant 
endeavour to get the l)etter of others in the 
division of material advantage. From time to 
time the world sutt'ers an outburst of this crude 
spirit in some strong nation not come sufficiently 
to consciousness of the higher nationality. To 
other nations it is a menace : they are thrown 
back on their Instincts of material defence, in- 
ternal progress everywhere being retarded for the 
time. The imperialist ideal is not, ho^vever, this 
tearing national sellishness, though it may be in- 
voked to make the latt/Cr seem more humane. 

A great nation, like Britain, France, or Cxermany, 
conscious of its own national type as good, may 
well give rise within its liorders to the idea of 
beneliting the world by imposing that type on all 
whom it can reach. In a sense and up to a certain 
point, great nations do this in respect of alien 
immigrants who become naturalized within them, 
thouj^i, if these be numerous, homogeneous, and 
of marked racial type, it may become an anxious 
question whether the cherished national type may 
not itself be modified by them, 'fhe United States 
offer on the whole the most striking example of 
successful absorption of strangers on a large 
scale. 

It is another niatter when an attempt is made to 
impose the national ideal on other peoples from 
without, 'rhe Homan empire, with its genuine 
extension of Roman citizenship to the provincials, 
is an example of success in this attennpt. Yet in 
the end it w^asa double failure. The Roman type 
was in the long run bhiiTed, though an ample 
heritage, no doubt, of ideas and in.stitutioiis re- 
mained. The native development of the nations 
that became provinces was arrested and their self- 
reliance for the time Iieing destroyed. So they 
too W’ent down before the fresh barbarian, and 
their type also sufl'ered eclipse. Thus the world 
lost what it might have had— a Latin Italy and a 
Celtic Gaul. 

Let us view the matter, how^ever, from the 
modem standpoint The attempt could not, of 
oourse, be made with respect to another nation I 


existing as such, except in the absence of any 
regard to the other nation’s national sentiment as 
a political and moral force. It would not be 
possible for any of the great nations to absorb a 
small European nation on any credible pretext 
except that of national self-interest. The wmrld 
as it is now, therefore, can only for the raosff part 
supply material so diverse racially from that ot 
the great nations that subjugation in some form — 
not absorption by real dev^oj)inent— is the only 
jiossible result. A few apparent exceptions, mostly 
rather far-fetched, suggest themselves, the most 
striking being that of the S. American Rej>ublics, 
all or any of which might conceivably be merged 
in the United States. But it is obvious that this 
result, whether achieved by consent or by force, 
could be maintained only by self-govornment on 
the plan of the Unitod States ; and under self- 
government the S. American would not become 
N. American at all : the difference of type would 
remain, whatever might be saiil in favour of such 
a powerful political alliance otherwise. The case 
of the British and the Boers is a real case, and of 
great real interest, though the scale is small. 
Will the Boers take on the British type and 
identify themselves in course of time with the 
British nation ? Or will they, on the contrary, 
absorb the British colonial w ho really does settle, 
and devtslop an Africander national ideal under 
the British flag? Tlie nearne.ss of lace and fumia- 
I mental identity of religion facilitate equally both 
results. The causes of divergence are historical, 
and self-government neutralizes their effect. 

It should be noted that identity of flag by no 
means argues unity of nation. The most service- 
able idea of an einjure w oiild seem to be that of a 
group of self-governing States under one central 
goyeinment for a small number of jmrposes, prim- 
arily that of defence and treaty-making. The 
degree of self-government may be greater or less, 
ana, even without political independence, nation- 
ality in the higher sense remains unshaken so long 
as the members of the grouj> feel that they are a 
separate nation and work to maintain and aevelop 
their own national type. The dual State of 
Austria- Hungary furnishes a striking historical 
instance. The four nations of Great Britain and 
Ireland also defy all attempts to ignore their in- 
dividuality ; eacJi in its own way asserts its owm 
distinctive traits, of language, history, literature, 
and personality ; each claims moie or less success- 
fully some sejiaratenesH of treatment relative to 
difference of ideals and needs ; each demands its ; 
own birthright of being and becoming wdiat it is ' 
and believes it is meant to be. But the greatest 
and most noted example is the British empire as 
a whole, constituted as a union of self-governing 
States scattered round the world. 

The case of the Jew's is unique and should be 
mentioned apart. It is that of a nation strong, 
capable, strictly cohesive, with no political aspira- 
tions, relying exclusively on the bonds of race, 
history, literature, and religious customs. 

Litvkatckk. — T he theory of the subject is treated briefly in 
J. S. Mill, Cotigideratifmg on Rppre»entativi> Government, 
Ijondon, 1861, ch. xvi. ; H. S. Maine, Lectures cm the Early 
Ilist of Institution^ do. 1876, ch. iii. ; E. Renan, ‘ What is a 
Nation?’, in The Poetry of the Celtic Races and other Studies, 
Eng. tr., do. 1896 ; W. Bagehot, Physics and PoUtxcs^, do. 
1887, chs. ii. and iii. For concrete illustration reference may 
be made to G. Mazzini, Life and Writings, new ed., London, 
1890-91, esp. i. (see ‘ Unity of luly,’ pp. 267-809), iii. (see pp. 
1-40), V, (see ‘Royalty and Republicanism in Italy,' and ‘The 
Holy Alllancee of the Peoples also Essays, Camelot Series, 
London, n.d. (e 88 a 3 's i. and H. aeserve notice). Still more im- 
merwsd in the concrete is the interest which attaches to T. 
Davis, Essays, Dundalk, 1914, and to Mrs. J. R. Green, Irish 
Nationality (Home University Library), London, 1911. More 
recent books are R. B. H. Haldane, Higher Nationality, Lon- 
don, 1918; E. Ze^Uos, La NatumcuiU, do. 19X4; A. J. 
Toynbee, Nationality and ths War, London and Toronto, 1916, 
The New Europe, do. 1916. SoPHIE BrYANT. 
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NATURALISM.—I. Deanition.—The words 
* nature ’ and ‘ natural ’ are used in a bewildering^ 
variety of senses. Nearly every school of ethics 
might claim that in some sense it expounded and 
exalted the maxim, ‘ Live according to nature.’ 
In particular, this maxim is a convenient enough 
summary of the ethical theories advanced by 
Sophists, Stoics, Butler, and Spencer respectively 
— to mention no others. But in each of those cases 
the same maxim is very differently understood. 
So with the adjective ‘ natural.’ To know wliat it 
means in the phrase ‘ a natural law ’ is no help 
towards understanding its significance in either 
‘ the natural son ’ or ‘ the natural consequence ’ 
‘Be natural’ is excellent advice, but by ‘the 
natural man ’ we may mean with St. Paul the un- 
regenerate. Similarly, ‘ naturalisuj ’ may bo used 
in different senses. I’he particular meaning varies 
with what we oppose it to. Another complication 
is that the ‘ naturalist ’ is not necessarily an 
adherent of naturalism. The former term has now 
acquired a very specific meaning ; it connotes one 
who pursues a certain bran(;h of study, not one 
who holds a theory wliicdi can be called ‘naturalism.’ 
For one who holds by naturalism there is no one- 
word term in the English language. The word 
‘ naturalism ’ was fairly often used jn the 17th cent, 
as descriptive of a certain type of theory, but fell 
into disuse, and Avithin the last quarter of a eeutuiy 
lias been revived (cf. Ward, Natnralisui and 
Ag7iosticis7n,, p. 20) We need not mention all the 
vagaries in its usage. In its revived and modern 
acceptation it means a certain type of Welta7i- 
schnMung which has had its iipholdors ever since 
the first rise of philosophy. It includes all types 
of theory Avhich rule or try to rule out of considera- 
tion whatever is called ‘ sn^iernatural ’ or ‘ spiritual ’ 
or transcendent of experience. It attempts to 
transcend materialism {q.v.). It is not easily dis- 
tinguished from positivism {q.v.). 

2. Historical survey. — To write the history of 
naturalism in any detail would be to transcribe 
many pages from the history of philo.sopby. Here 
we shall merely indicate its broad features. 
Naturalism has always appeared at times when 
the scientific spirit has aAvalcened, It has always 
been the outcome of enthusiasm for science. It 
has always been due to an exaggerated a])precia> 
tion of science and scientific method, Avhich has 
been oblivious of the limitations of science and 
uncritical of its presuppositions. 

In ancient Greece tlie scientific spirit arose in 
opposition t/O the {wipiilar, naive, mythological, or 
theological explanations of phenomena. It aimed 
at giving a reasonable view of the world of nature 
by discovering and setting forth certain simple and 
intelligible princijdes or laws from which the whole 
complex of phenomena miglit l)e deduced. Various 
philosophers — e.g., the Sophists, Leucii)pu8, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus — developed a naturalism which 
was either atheistic and materialistic or ignored 
all supernatural and flj)iritual elements. Nature 
in their view was self-contained and self-explana- 
tory. Postulating only atoms in motion, the 
philosopher could explain all phenomena. The 
soul of man was only rarefied matter. 

In iiiedifeval times the reign of ecclesiastical 
authority was so absolute, and interest in natural 
phenomena so small — the scientific so far as 

it was awake, limiting itself almost exclusively to 
the defining and marshalling in logical order of 
dogmas — that it can scarcely be said that natural- 
ism found any articulate expression. 

Only with the revolt against authority and with 
the development of re awakened interest in nature 
which led to the birth of modern i^ience do we find 
once more a bold and thoroughgoing naturalism. 
In the 16th, 17th, and ISth centuries naturalism 


on the whole was frankly materialistic and in 
many cases atheistic, though in some instances 
enthusiasm fornature led to a poeti(^al and emotional 
pantheism. The naturalistic jAOsition of this period 
may not unfitly be summarized in the words of 
the famous sentence vvith which Hume closes his 
EiMiiiWy coTicerniTig Unman V nderfitanding : 

‘If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphysicB, for instance; let us ask, Does it (jontain an^' 
abstract reasoning concerninif c|uantity or uuniber V No. L>oeB 
it contain any exuorimentaf reaHonitip («inccrning matter of 
fact and exiHtencer No. Commit it then to the flames ' For it 
can contain nothing but sophistry uiid illusion ' 

The Darwinian theory of evolution gave natural- 
ism a powerful fresh impetus. In conjunction with 
the nebular hypothesis it seemed to exidain fully 
man and the world in which he finds himself. All 
phenomena connected with them could he brought 
under the categories of natural science, tabulated 
and classified. Yet m<wlern naturalism is in a 
sense not so intolerant of the ‘ supernatural ’ as the 
ohler was. The older was dogmatic in its denial 
of the spiritual and dogmatic in its affirmation of 
matter as the absolute reality The modern is 
in alliance with agnosticism, and studiously calls 
attention to the fact that it neither affirms nor 
denies anything ‘ aupernafura] ’ ; it is simply not 
concerned with it. Whether tliis is a consistent 
and reasonable attitude is, of course, a debatable 
point. Again, modern naturalism aiijiears auxious 
to avoid the charge of materialism, which it pro- 
fesses to transcend. Matter and spiril, it points 
out, are only abstract conceptions, not substantial 
realities. We know, and are concerned with, only 
material phenomena and psychical phenomena. 

‘The fundamental doctrines of materialism, like those of 
spiritualism and most other “ isms," lie outside the limits of 
philosopliical enquiry. ... In itself it is of little moinonl 
whether we express the jfhfenomena of matter in terms of spirit, 
or the phomomena of spirit in terms of matter : matter may bt 
regarded as a form of thought, thought may be regarded as a 
property of matter — each statement has a certain relative truth 
(T, H. Huxley, Collected Kwayn, London, 1898-94, i. 162, 164). 

The attempt is thus made to make naturalism a 
neutral monism neither matc^rialistic nor spiritual- 
istic. Whether it is really neutral we must con- 
sider below. 

3. The doctrines of naturalism. — Naturalism is 
older than science, as we understand science, but 
it is not older than the scientific spirit. Through- 
out its long history its essential cnaracter has not 
varied. Only the rise of modem science made it 
surer of itself — more complete and iinposing as a 
system. Its aim has always been the laudalde one 
of explaining all phenomena in the simiihist, most 
intelligible fashion, of reducing the complex to 
ainqde terms, and of exhibiting all things rising in 
accordance with some universal principle or laiv to 
whatever degree of complexity they may manifest. 
It sets out to explain everything on the lowest 
terms, with the fewest possible postulates of 
agencies required for their production. Its rule is 
‘ Principia non sunt multiplicanda.’ This, we may 
say, is the first characteristic of naturalism — its 
‘reduction’ of the complex to the simple, its 
‘explanation ’ of the higher in terms of the lower. 
It has made an ambitious attempt to carry this 
out completely, and is persuaded that it has 
succeeded. Psychological phenomena may be ex- 
plained in terms of physiology, physioldgi(tal in 
temis of chemistry, chemical m terms of pliysicK, 
the physical all in terms of matter and motion. 
That is the ultimate basis to which all things may 
be reduced ; all phenomena, no matter what their 
complexity, are simply phenomena exhibited by 
matter in motion. 

Next, naturalism holds that the complex arises 
from the simple by a process of evolution. At no 
stage has any outsiae, transcendent agency or 
power been involved. In the whirling atoms of 
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the primal Hro-rnist lay all the promise and^beiicy 
of the development that was to come, anke the 
light of setting nuns and the thoughts that should 
find it gloiious. Tlie whole development and dif- 
ferentiation of the Himple into the complex came 
‘ of itself.’ Any stage of world-development arises 
exclusively from, and is conditioned by nothing 
except, the stage that immediately precedes it. 
Any phenomenon is fully explained when what 
preceded it has been discovered. This scientilic 
‘ cause ’ is the only kind of cause with which 
naturalism will have anything to do. Everything 
comes necessarily out of what goes before it. 
llecause of what jiiecedes, it is what it is, and 
could not be anything else. There are no final 
causes. It is our sole concern to discover the 
causes of things, not their reasons. Thus natural- 
ism takes a strictly mechanical view of the world 
of nature. But wdiat of consciousness and self- 
consciousness? What of will, choice, and moral 
judgment? In the whole range of phenomena 
these occupy but a small part, but it is the most 
important part of all. In these questions we have 
the real storm-centre of the naturalistic position, 
and the point that calls for (dosest attention. 
Naturalism is usually willing to admit that it 
cannot bridge the gulf between the physical and 
the jjsychical, that in spite of its best efforts at 
exjdanni ion something of a riddle remains. But 
its faith in the primacy of the physical remains 
unshaken ; it is inclined to hint that, if only our 
knowledge were more perfect than it is, we should 
see that no gulf existed, that the continuity of all 
phenomena whatsoever was unbroken. In the 

I iresent imperfect state of our science, naturalism 
ays great weight on the theory of psycho-j^hysical 
mtrallelistn. Every psychosis has its neurosis. 
Every psycliical phenomenon has its counterpart 
in some corporeal process. To maintain its view 
that every physical change is sufliciently accounted 
for by the j>hysical state that preceded, naturalism 
concludes that the psychical is but an epi pheno- 
menon with no real determining influence upon 
the physical. As the shadow reproduces the 
changes of the real object, so is the psychic process 
a shadow of the physical. The more psychohjgy 
is ‘ associationist’ and ‘ sensationist,’ the better 
can the strict correspondence of psychical and 
physical, and the dependence of the former on the 
latter, be exhibited. To identify the two classes 
of phenomena is not possible ; hence naturalism 
must conclude that it is simplest to assume some 
unknown unity connecting the two. Both are 
aspects of one and the same fact. But vital and : 
psychical are secondary. They are determined by 
cosmical mechanism ; it is not affected by them. 

‘The gpiritual becomes the “ epiphenomenal,” a merely in- 
cidental pho'*phore8cence, so to say, that regularly acconipanios 
ph 3 sii’.al processes of a certain type and complexity’ (J. Ward, 
art. ‘ Naturalism,’ EBr^ xxxv. 88). 

It follows that there is no such thing as the 
autonomy of spirit, no fieedorn of the will, no 
spontaneity to be attributed to reason. Reason in 
some obscure way is the product of Nature. Nature 
has somehow c.omc to self-consciousness in man. 
In the mind of man Nature has ijolished for herself 
a mirror in which her jihenoinenaare reflected, and 
she is busy improving her mirror so that a clearer 
reflexion is gradually being attained (cf. Ward, 
Naturalvan and Agnostiewm^ i. 22). The adherent 
of naturalism, indeed, cannot deny some activity 
to reason, but its activity is narrowly circumscribea. 
Its great function is to receive sense-impre8.sion8 ; 
thereafter it may lie as active as it can, in associat- 
ing and comparing them, thoujjh even in associating 
them it is bound by laws which can he perceived 
to have the same rigour and constancy as any 
natural law. 


According: to naturalism, ‘man is essentially a sensitive 
subject, though able to reason about his sensations — that is, to 
associate, compound, and compare them. He is supposed to be 
built up of sense-perceptions associated with feelings of pleMure 
and pam. Recipient of external impressions which persist in 
idea and are accompanied by pleasure or pain on his part, and 
thus followed by other ideas and impressions, man’s mental con- 
stitution is explained without attnbuting to reason any spon- 
taneous or productive function ’ (Sorley, Ethics cf Naturalism, 
p. 16 f.). 

Hence naturalism adopts with enthusiasm the 
positivist view. All our knowledge is of pheno- 
mena ; we have no concern with anything but 
phenomena, and they are to be investigated ac- 
cording to the methods which science has perfected. 
Apart from the natural sciences we have no know- 
ledge in the real sense. If they were only so 
advanced as to be able to give us a perfect view of 
all the phenomena of nature and all their inter- 
relations at any moment, in tlmir light we could 
forecast accurately the whole future world -develoji- 
ment. To a being provided with a peifect science 
the hairs of all heads would he numbered, and not 
a sparrow could fall to the ground witliout hi.^j 
knowledge (see E. du Bois-Reymond, Ucbcr die 
Grenzcn dcs Naturerkennens, Leipzig, 1884, p. 6, 
(Quoted with similar statements in Ward, Natural- 
ism and Agnosticismy i. 4 1 ). Metaphysical niquirie.s 
as to entitie.s such as ‘ matter,’ ‘ spirit,’ ami ‘ (j!od ' 
are all nee(lle.ss and profitless. All that is usually 
known as philosopliy is to be discarded. 

‘ Philosophy itself, in all its highest speculations, is but a 
more or less ingenious playing ujxm words From Thales t{^ 
Hepel, verbal distinctions have always formed the grcnnd of 
Philosophy, and must ever do so as long as we attempt to pene- 
trate the essence of things * (G. H. Lewes, Hist, of Pnilosophf/o, 
London, 1807, ii. 547). 

The true jihilosophy has at last been discovereil. 
It is science. 

‘A new ora has dawned For the first time in history an Ex 
planation of the world, 80 <dety, and man, is presented whi(;h is 
thoroughly homogeneous, and at the same tune thoroughly in 
accordance with ac'ourate knowledge having the reach of an 
all-embracing System, it condenses human knowledge into a 
Doctrine, and co-ordinates all the methods bv which that know- 
ledge has been reached, and will in future be extended. 

Its oasis is Science. ... Its superstructure is the hierarchy of 
the sciences — i e, that distribution and co-ordination of general 
truths which transforms the scattered and independent scieiu e» 
into an organic whole wherein each part depends on all that pre- 
cede, and determines all that Huccewl ’ (if;, ip 600). 

4. Criticism. — The primary motif oi naturalism 
is altogether praiseworthy. It vindicates the rights 
of reason to inquire into phenomena and search for 
an explanation of them. It reprobates a lazy 
‘ aupernaturalism ’ which lays fetters on the spirit 
of inquiry, and declines the drudgery of t<ryirig to 
understaml the world in which man finds fiimself 
by saying, ‘ All things are as they are by the will 
of (lod, wliose ways are past finding out.’ Yet in 
its fully developea form naturalism results in the 
denial to reason of its rights, and imprisons man 
in a dreary enough fatalism. It is all the more 
diflicult to criticize naturalism because many of its 
exponents, and these tlie most iiojmlar, do not ad 
here consistently to a scientific precision of lan- 
guage in setting forth their views. They often 
seem to bring back with one hand what they have 
j)ut away with the other. In speaking of ‘ nature,’ 
c.g., they sometimes represent it quite anthropo- 
morpliieally (cf. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p. 
24 ff.). It is to lie wished that they who would 
reduce all things to nieclinnics would adopt 
uniformly a machine-like precision of exiiression, 
avoiding iioetical imagery which, if interjireteil 
literally, would confute naturalism, and, whichever 
way taken, is apt to be misleading. 

We cannot here erit icize naturalism in the full- 
ness of detail required to confute it. We must 
refer the reader to such books as Ward’s Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism, Otto’s Naturalism and Re- 
ligion, and the ^numerous answers to Haeckel’s 
works. We must be satisfied with indicating the 
main points in which naturalism is vulnerable. 
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First let us ask, Is naturalism really the neutral 
monism that it professes to be? Does it in any 
real sense transeend materialism ? In the essay 
‘ On the Physical Basis of Life,’ from which we 
quoted above, Huxley says {Collected Essays, i. 
169, 164) : 

' Afly one who is acquainted with tiie history of science will 
admit that its propress has, in all apes, meant, and now more 
than ever means, the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant banishment from 
allrepionsof human thoupht of what we call spirit and spon- 
taneity. . . As surely as every future prows out of past and 
present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with know- 
ledge, with feeling, and with action. . . . There can be litlle 
doubt, that the further science advances, the more extensively 
and consistently will ail the phu3nomena of Nature be repre- 
sented by materialistic formulae and symbols.’ 

It iB not obvious in what way a materialist 
would desire to modify this statement. He inij^bt 
conceivably say that that was exactly wliat he 
meant by materialism. The fact seems to be that, 
wliile the name ‘materialism’ is repudiated, and 
some theories of the older materialists are discarded, 
just as some old hypotheses of natural science 
have been discarded, naturalism as a Weltanschau- 
uny is in no essential way distinguisliable from 
materialism. 

The most important points, however, to which 
attention must be directed are : (1) the view^ which 
naturalism takes of consciousness and will ; (2) its 
denial of, or refusal to consider, teleology ; (3) the 
rejection of metaphysics. 

(1) As we have seen, naturalism regards con- 
sciousness as epiphenomenal and the freedom of 
the will as a aemsion. All our knowledge is ol 
phenomena, and over the course of phenomena the 
spirit can exercise no control. It is not difficult to 
see that, if w e carry tliis out strictly, we land in 
absurdity. If the theory is to be consistent or 
mean anything, it must hold that all the sequence 
of jihysical processes can he exjilained from itself. 
Everything is the necessary, inevitable result of 
the physical phenomena that preceded. Shake- 
speare’s dramas, theories of naturalism, and their 
refutation are all simply the necessary outcome of 
the world -process, and as phenomena can he ex- 
plained, with all the explanation about wdiich we 
need to inquire, without assigning any real eflective 
rdle to consciousness (cf. Otto, p. 346 f.). 

‘ AVe know only phenomena ’ ; but what is meant 
by a phenomenon? It is a question of the utmost 
importance, and it is safe to say that naturalism 
pays little, if any, heed to it. It takes for granted 
the uncritical ‘ realism ’ of ‘ the plain man,* accord- 
ing to which in sense-perception (which is the 
foundation of all knowleilge of nature) w'e have 
mirrored in the mind an image exactly correspond- 
ing to a real object external to us. Naturalism 
takes an external world for granted, and the 
phenomena in which it is most interested are the 
objects and the happeninjjs in this external world, 
of which knowledge is gained in sense-perception. 
It forgets the simple truth that, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing hut facts of consciousness ; 
that an external world is an inference, the truth 
of which cannot he ‘ scientifically ’ proved ; that 
sense -perception is not a simple ultimate thing, 
and that what we perceive is certainly not what 
science shows to be tlie physical phenomenon which 
results in perception, but an interpretation of, or 
an inference from, it. We perceive, e.g,, a tree, 
but the physical phenomena which precede are 
(a) ether waves striking the retina, (6) nerve- 
vibrations. It turns out, then, that what we are 
really in immediate relationship with is not ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ but what naturalism regards as secondary 
and almost negligible, *epiphenomena.’ After all, 
consciousness must be allowed aPvery real import- 
ance, for the only world of nature that we can 


examine is the world as it exists in consciousness. 
That is the only world that we know, and the 
statement that all things would be what they are, 
were there no consciouariess, is manifest nonsense. 

Once again, let us consider science. Its greatest 
glory admittedly lies in its marvellous generaliza- 
tions, its far-reaching inductions. If science is to 
confine it .self strictly to the study of phenomena, 
what justification can be found for any of its laws 
and inductions? Wliat right has it to make a 
statement about ‘ all bodies^ until it has examined 
all ? None, save what can he provided by ‘ epi- 
phenomenal ’ reason. 

Nor must it he hirgotten that science deals in 
abstractions and ideals. Each particular science 
deals only with one aspect of phenomena ; no one 
science nor all the sciences together can exhaust, 
all the concrete tullness of any object that they 
investigate. Even the sciences that are almost 
purely descriptive describe an ideal whicli includes 
all that the members of the class have in common, 
but leaves out jioints in which jiarticular indiviiluals 
of the class may difier. It describes, c.g., the lion, 
hut to the desciiption no particular lion may in all 
re.yi)ect8 conform, so that all that may he said of it 
is included in the description. The lion described 
by zoology is, in fact, an abstraction, an ideal. 
But abstractions and ideals belong to the ‘epi- 
phenomenal.’ Hence from many points of view 
we iierceive the vast^ and primary imjiortaiice of 
the despised ‘spiritual.’ 

With regard now to the autonomy of spirit, it 
may suffice to say, we have seen that tacts of 
consciousness are the fundammital realith’s with 
which we have to deal, and every one will admit 
that it is a fact of his consciousness that at his 
will he can produce changes on phenomena — that 
he has a real power of self-determination, and that 
only so can moral distinctions liave any meaning. 

(2) Naturalism denies or at least ignores tele- 
ology. It limits itself to the search for causes ; it 
takes no account of reasons. If iyiid not insinuate 
that there are no reasons and that to ask what is 
the purpose, the meaning, of phenomena is foolish 
and altogether unnecessary, we should have no 
quarrel with it on that account. But its view is 
tliat a pheiioiuenon is completely explained when 
we have analyzed it into its component parts, re- 
duced it to its simplest terms, and shown how it 
came to he what it is. Now, when we have 
analyzed a thing into its components and shown 
how they came together, we have not really ‘ ex- 
plaineil ’ it at all. We have explained its make; 
we have not explained itself. vVe have described 
it — nothing more. Except in pure mathematics a 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, and 
the wholeness of the whole is not explained by 
enumerating its parts. It is evident that there 
are many phenomena which are in any sense ‘ex- 
plained ’ onl^ from a teleological point of view, and 
that in their case the question, What is it for? 
or. Why is it as it is ? is of more interest and value 
for its explanation than the query, How was it 
produced ? or, How did it come to he what W’e find 
it ? The only satisfying explanation of a piece of 
machinery is an account of what it is for— what 
it is meant to do. In comparison with that, the 
question, What is it made of ? or, How was it made ? 
is of secondaiw importance. So with human actions 
generally. We may surely ask, Why did he do it? 
as legitimately as, How did he do it? That within 
a certain range final causes are operative is fai;t of 
conscioasnesB. Naturalism has no right to forbid 
the inquiry as to whether they are operative every- 
where, and must form an important nart of the 
explanation of the world -process. We are not 
concerned here to show that nature exhibits pur- 
posivenesB. Our business is only to vindicate the 
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legitimacy and importance of Buch an inquiry. 
Naturalism may confine itself to a mere descrip- 
tion of the course of nature if it chooses. We 
insist that it shall be left open to others, if they 
choose, to try to satisfy the human craving for no 
mere inscription, but explanation. And for ex- 
planation the teleological point of view is indis- 
pensable. 

(3) As to the rejection of metaphysics and the 
prQj) 08 ed shelving of philosophy in favour of science, 
we niust refer the reader to the art. POSITIVLSM. 
Suffice it liere to say that science suggests questions 
of perennial interest and groat impoi tance which 
it itself has no means of answering, and that the 
idea that science is the true philosophy is entirely 
unscientific, inasmuch as, wiiile there are many 
particular sciences, there is no such thing as a 
sciencie which might co-ordinate them so as to 
produce that superstructure described by Lewes 
(see above). 

Lithratcrb. — J. Ward, Naturalism and Ag^wstieism, 
Ijondon, ls99; R. Otto, Naturalism and Religion, Eng. tr., 
do. 1907 ; W. R. Sorley, On the Ethics of Naturalism, Edin- 
burgh, ISHf) ; A, J Balfour, The Eovndattons of Relief^, 
London, 1901, and Humanism, do. 1916; R Eucken, 

Life’s Rasis and Lif V Jdeal^, Eng. tr., do, 1912 . H. Beig^son, 
Creatine Evolution, Eny. tr., do. 1911. W. D. NiveN. 

NATURAL LAW.^— I. Different kinds of 
scientific laws, and their nature. — The term 
‘ law ’ is used in the natural sciences to denote 
pj'imositions of very various degrees of generality 
and abstractness. The simplest, or crudest, type 
of law is the statement of approximate uniformities 
of co-existence or of sequence observed to obtain 
between phenomena of much the same degree of 
conerotenesB and of conceptual elaboration as those 
which form the objects of un.scientilic knowledge. 
Laws of this type which refer to uniformities of 
co-existence are but expressions of the elements 
common to a class of plienoiriena whicli are at the 
same time more or less similar and moie ui less 
various. ‘ A law is nothing more tlian a doeket 
into wliich we ‘collect phenomena wliieh have 
something in common ’ (A. Hill, Introd. to Science, 
London, 1900, p. 15) ; it 8tate.s that the character 
which suidi plienomena have in common belongs 
to them all. Such laws express the results of 
comnarison and elementary classification. Those 
of the same type Mliicli refer to uniformities of 
sequence are also forinulte in wliich multitudinous 
phenomena are stripped of their variety, and are 
reduced to unity, or more or less to identity ; but 
they originate from generalizations of facts among 
which succession and connexion in time are an 
important consideration. Observation establishes, 
for instance, that this and that metal plate, when 
beaten with this oi that rod, grows warm ; and, 
when .these particular facts are generalized into 
‘Concussion produces heat,’ Me nave a simple, 
approximate or inexact, empirical law, which is 
but a general concept embracing similarly recur- 
ring proce.sses, comparable with the class-concept, 
such as that of ‘mammal.’ ‘ Laws of Nature aie 
nothing but generic concepts for the changes of 
Nature ’ (H. von Helmholtz, Physiol, Optik, Leip- 
zig 1866-67, p. 454). 

The establishment of such laws as these, how- 
ever, which are all of the form ‘ So far as we have 
observed, A is related to B,’ marks but the earli- 
est stage of a science. As science develops, the 
directly observed phenomenon, ui the ‘ brute fact,’ 
is itself resolved into co-existences and successions ; 
and so the relations expressed by the ‘ brute law ' 
are transformed into more complex relations be- 
tween simpler phenomena. If laws of the first 

1 See also the short introduction under the title Law (Natu- 
ral), with the special application to psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomios, and history. 


type are rough inductions, purely empirical and 
contingent, they are often afterMards shown to be 
deducible, as particular cases, from more general 
or higher laws. As science proceeds towards its 
goal, the ‘Nature’ with which it deals becomes 
more and more abstract, because it is further con- 
ceptually elaborated ; and the results of thift^pro- 
cedure are visible in the higher laws with which 
science, at its middle stage, is mostly concerned. 
Tims Boyle’s or Mariottos law, that the volume 
of a gas at constant temperature varies inversely 
as the pressure upon it, introduces the notions of 
pressure, temperature, and mass, which are not 
matters of direct sense-experience in any emjiirical 
observation of the behaviour of gases. These are 
rathei symbols, and the application of them to 
concrete phenomena jiresiijijioses the adoption of 
scientific theories. Moreover, it cannot be said of 
.symbols that they are ‘ true ’ or ‘ false ’ ; they can 
only be more or less suitable or convenient for a 
given purpose. Symbolism, in fact, as well as 
induction, enters into the higher laM's of science 
Thus NcM toii H laM' of gravitation not only ju esup 
poses more elaborate classification and generaliza- 
tion than does any law' of the simplei kind 
described above; it differs fuithei in being more 
conceptual, in introducing the idea of mutual 
acceleration, which is of the nature of a symbol, 
and in inventively associating this idea with the 
compete phenomena ; instead of being a mere in- 
duction from Kejiler’s Ium^s, it is rather a symboliza- 
tion of them, involving the confident aifoptioii of 
the law's and hypotheses of dynamics. 

H. Poiiicar6 {La Valeur de la science'^, Paris, 
1909, p. 238 ff‘.) maintains that empirical laws can 
often be resolved into two components : (1) a defini- 
tion or convention, neither true nor false, but 
convenient, nhich can never be veiified or refuted 
by experience, and (2) an em]diical law rendering 
the ])iediction of brute facts possible. The latter 
component is always capable of revision in the 
light of further discoveries, and the former is 
erected into a ‘ principle,’ which is of merely 
economic value. The symbolic, or descriptive and 
conceidual, elenumt thus introduced into tlie highei 
law'.s of science is generally too simple for the 
complete reiiresentation of actuality ; hence it is 
frequently round that there are circumstances in 
which laws do not hold. Symbols used by .science 
are, indeed, sometimes avow edly fictitious, and laws 
are in some cases rendered applicable to pheno- 
mena only when quite unverifiable a.ssumptions are 
adopted. Laws of a very high degree of generality, 
such as the pi inciple of the parallelogram of forces, 
are sometimes asserted by nigh authorities not to 
be geometrically derivable, but to be based on an 
appeal to experience ; but, of course, verifiability 
in experience can never be more than approximate. 
To pass from such inevitable approxiinateness to 
absolute exactness involves the invocation of a 
principle — the simplicity of Nature — which, again, 
cannot be derived experimentally, but must be 
assumed for convenience’ sake. 

The approximateness of every experimental law 
has, indeed, been pressed by some physicists, especi- 
ally of the French school, into a proof of their 
provisional, arbitrary, and conventional nature. 
&o far as experimental observation, with its limita- 
tions of accuracy, goes, w e rather establish an in- 
definite number of quantitative law's, all slightly 
different; and it is urged that the selection of 
one among these — the simplest — is a mere artifice. 
But too much can easily he made of this approxi- 
mateness of observation. Certainly it aflbrds no 
roof of the inexactness, but only room for theoretic 
oubt, at best, of the exactness, of quantitative 
laws; and, on the other hand, if Nature herself 
were always ‘tending towards accuracy’ rather 
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than exactly determined, it is a question whether 
some deviations from the mean of precise measure- 
ments wx)uld not, on such a supposition, be wider 
than they actually are, so that Nature’s lack of 
success in her attempts at exactitude would reveal 
itself. 

Tt*lius been pointed out that the hi^^her, i.e. the 
more general and abstract, and quantitative laws 
of science presuppose theories, and that the intro- 
duction or symbolic elements is essential for the 
application of mathematics to physics. It may be 
further remarked that laws and general theories 
are alike presupposed in all quantitative measure- 
ment — or at least whenever measurement of time 
(the conceptual absolute time of physics) is con- 
cerned. 

2 . The derivation of physical laws ; the validity 
of the belief in universal law. — With respect to 
the way in which we come to know laws, it will be 
obvious that they are not among the data of 
science* or on the same level as observed tacts. 
This is not so jdain in the case of the cruder, 
the purely empirical and approximate, laws, as in 
that of the higher, the quantitative, and more 
abstract. But in neither case is the law per 
ceived like a phenomenon ; what are observed are 
not laws but ‘ cases. ’ Laws do not state facts ; they 
state relations, or at least standards or types to 
which facts have been found to ai)proxiinate. On 
the other hand, scientific or physical laws, in that 
they always refer to the actual or sensihle world, 
are not a priori or self-evident, like the laws of 
thought. Pure thought is <;haracterized by logical 
necessity, and deals with univeisals ; facts are 
[^articular and contingent. Yet in tlie ideal of 
science, as conceived, e.g., by Kant, we have the 
fusion of the actual and the necessary, the parti- 
cular and the universal. If Kant’s own theory of 
knowledge he rejected, this ideal is not attained ; 
we have, in actual science, no fusion of the 
empirical and the rational, but only juxtaposition. 
If there be science of the ideal tyf>e, as Kant too 
hastily assumed there is, then it is true that Uiere 
must; ne epistemologically necessary presuppositions 
of such science ; in other words, if phenomena are 
wholly calculable, the processes of Nature and the 
course of thought must alike be conditioned bj 
necessary connexion. Only the determined is 
completely knowable. Innumerable instances of 
particular and approximate nniforinities naturally 
engender, or psycnologically cause, the belief in a 
universal reign of law extending to the unknown 
as well as to the observed ; but the psychological 
cause of a belief is one thing, its epistemological 
validity quite another. Law, in this wider sense, 
possesses, as we have seen, no demonstrability, no 
assured epistemological validitv. Such a reign of 
law cannot be proved empirically, because experi- 
ence can never furnish universal knowledge ; nor 
deductively, because there is no self-evident or 
a priori general truth from which it can be de- 
duced. It is therefore a postulate — a necessary 
presupposition, indeed — of ideal science ; but in 
actual KuoAvledge of Nature its validity is entirely 
dependent on, and co-extensive with, the observed 
applicability of law to the behaviour of phenomena. 
Similarly, every particular law, being neither a 
perceived entity nor a proposition deducible a 
priori, possesses necessarily no further validity 
than it has been actually observed to possess. In 
any more extended sense it is but a postulate. 
Indeed, every physical law of the higher type — 
such as Newton’s law of cavitation — including 
conceptual symbolism as wml as reference to con- 
crete phenomena, originates as a hypothesis. Few 
laws of Nature would be discovered by Bacon’s 
method of disinterestedly oolletting all the facts 
and then eliciting their signihcaiit relations ; and 


none at all would be discovered if experience were 
wholly passive, or knowledge wholly the result of 
mechanical association. The fruitful symbol and 
the useful hypothesis are not found ready to hand, 
or given with the phenomena observed, but are 
invented — Newton’s ‘Hypotheses non hngo ’ not 
withstanding - and such invoiition, like all work of 
creative genius, is intuitive rather than ratiocina- 
tive. The progress of science from emj)irieal facts 
to laws, piinciples, and theories is by a struggle 
for existence between hypotheses, and survival of 
the iittest ot them. Many perish for the one 
whicli survives, even though scientilie hypotheses 
are perhaps never random guesses, and generally 
are shrewd conjectures based on (dues, and, as 
su(di, are likely to emanate only Irom minds 
seientitieally informed and trained. Tlie law, 
then, is the successful hypothesis— the hypothesis, 
which, together with its deduced consequences, lilM 
the facts or is ‘ verified.’ 

Laws, like the conception of universal law, will 
thus oiiginate in the active selective mind of man 
And so it is sometimes represented that laws of 
Nature are created, not discovered, and that there 
is more truth in saying that man gives laws to 
Nature than in saying that Nature prescribes laws 
to man (see K. Peat son, The Gramtuar of Science^, 
London, 1911, i. HCf. ). This would seem to he 
an exaggeiation, for ‘creation’ implies too much. 
The paiticular form in which a law is exjiressed is 
certainly a human creation, and the creation or 
discovery — whichever it be — of a law' is due to the 
inventive and selective activity of the human 
mind. But it is also true that, unless Nature were 
characterized by such and such constant relations, 
and her phenomena were connec.ted in a certain 
way entiiely independently of wdietlier liunianity 
is cognizant of her regularity or not, it would not 
be possible to fashion laws having smentifie value 
We cannot diidate any laws to Nature, with 
impunity, unless tliey already lie her laws, i.e 
unless Jiature be gesetzynassig. Hence the laws of 
Nature are not adequately descrllied as (ueations, 
though their verbal expression and their symbolical 
associativeness are such. 

If the iiuiid be the lawg’ner, ‘It g’ivee nature no other laus 
than etich ae nature would follow under the conditions iL 
fixes, and docs actually follow, so far as these conditions are 
realised, or are estahlishcd for the sake of expernnent ' (A 
lliehl, Intiod. to the Theory of Science and Metaphyeics, Enjr 
tr , London, 1894, p. 230). 

It would seem better, then, to speak of physical 
laws as ‘ discovered ’ rather than as ‘ created.’ 

Laws are nowadays regarded by men of science 
as formula?, merely expressing observed results, as 
characterized neither ty universality (applicability 
to the unobserved) nor by necessity ; they are 
often said to be descriptions, not prescripticins oi 
enactments ; they are not entities ‘ binding Nature 
fast in fate,’ but provisional generalizations which 
may be modified or superseded (in many cases, at 
least) ill the light of further knowledge. Of ‘ laws 
that never shall be broken ’ actual science knows 
nothing ; a broken law would be but a false or 
incomplete description. Thus, J. Dewar, in an 
address to the British Association, 1902, said ; 

‘It is only the poverty of language and the necessity for 
compendiouB exprewsion that oblige the man of ecietice to 
resort to metaphor and to speak of the laws of Nature. In reality 
he does not pretend to formulate any laws for Nature, since to 
do so would oe to assume a knowledge of the inscrutable cause 
from which alone such laws could emanate.’ 

At the same time, few men of science would 
regard the significance of a physical law as 
exnausted in its capacity briefly to summarize past 
observations. Laws certainly imply also the belief 
that their application extends to unobserved cases 
— e.g. , the future. They thus express probabilities, 
and have been compared to gukie-posts, which tell 
US what to expect as a result of certain experiences. 
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Laws state the relatione of things, and these 
relations are generally believed to be constant. 
The validity of siioh belief cannot be demonstrated. 
It would require an a prion premiss, and none 
such is forthcoming. If tlie j>rinciple of uniformity 
or the prin(;iple of induction could be demonstrated, 
such a premiss would lie to hand ; in the absence 
of demonstration for these principles, universal 
law remains a postulate to be a})phed tentatively 
and to be trusted with safety no further than it 
has been found to be verified, and every fiarticular 
Jaw expresses a probability. Some maintain that 
the ^^reater the number of cases in which the 
principle of uniformity has been observed to hold, 
the greater is the probability that it is universally 
true, and that the jirobability (in the subjective 
sense) amounts now to practical (;ertainty ; others 
affirm that, unless uniformity be first presupposed, 
there is no basis for a theory of probability. 

In any case, such necessity as would characterize 
scientific law in the e\en*t of the principle of 
uniformity being valid would remain contingent. 
For before law can be universal, or the world 
completely calculable from its past states, it must 
be presupj)osed that the world is a closed system, 
witli no interference from witlioiit. Such a 
negative cannot bo proved. Hence the necessity 
of Jaw would remain hypothetical. A law can 
never tell us ])Ositively what was or will he ; it 
can only tell us wliat will be, provided certain 
conditions are fulfilled, while we have no reason to 
assert that they will be fulfilled. 

3. Reign of law in the actual world.— The as- 
sumption of universal law, on the strength of such 
uniformity as we can observe, is the more plausible 
so long as we agree to regard the actual, concrete, 
sensible world as identical wdth the highly abstract 
and conceptual world to which advanced science 
refera This plausibility diminishes, liowever, 
when necessary distinctions begin to be drawn 
between the two worlds just mentioned. If raatlie- 
inatical or quantitative laws seem to ‘aiqdy’ 
absolutely to the Vorhl of science, this may be due 
partly to the fact that the world of science has 
lirst been clij)ped to suit the laws. And this 
would seem to he the case. In the first place, the 
jdicnomena with which science deals are not the 
<'oncretc objects of Kerise-experience as such, but 
<‘onceptual constructions ; the sun, e.p., is replaced 
by a j)erfect sphere or by a point. 

‘Thr law always PontainB less than the fart itself, because it 
does not reproduce the fact as a whole but only thataH|*ert of 
It which is ini]>ortant for us, the rest Ix iujf eitlior intentionally 
or from neci'sstty omitted' (E. Mach, Pofmtar Scienti^ 
Lectures, Uhicapo, 1898, p. 198). 

So, if actuality ‘obeys’ law, it is yet more than 
the law, and the law does not exhaust the truth 
about it. There is more in the w orld of experi- 
ence than can he contained in concepts and laws, 
historical or irrational elements in knowledge and 
in being which cannot be expressed in symbolic 
science; the world is not rational izable without 
remainder: ‘reality is richer than thought,’ as 
Lotze often remarks. .Science is not an adapta- 
tion of thought to things, exclusively ; it is at 
least as much an adaptation of things to a par- 
ticular kind of thought. Science makes suitable 
a,ssumptions at the beginning of its process of 
thought; it impoverishes reality in order to get 
under way at all ; it can proceed only by means of 
highly artificial manipulation of the residue of 
experience which it retains. Laws are after all 
4jur account of Nature’s doings or habits, not hers ; 
and in interpreting her exclusively in the light of 
them we may very easily perpetrate ‘the psycho- 
logist’s fallacy.’ If the worla, as science has con- 
structed it — and the world of science is undoubtedly 
a construction — were a realm of law, a closed 
system, or a ‘ block universe,’ the important 


question remains, What is the relation of this 
geometrical world, wherein all change is change 
only of conhgiiration and motion, to the actual 
w^orkl of experience ? That the scientific schema- 
tism applies to it is at least partially true, for ex- 
perience has hitherto found it to be so. That the 
actual world is such a schematism, such a mechan- 
ism, and no more, is not thereby proved. The 
wdiole structure of science, and the moans by 
which it has put together its law-governed, largely 
conceptual, and symbolic world, show that there 
is at least room for oscajie from any such view. 
And this brings ns to the question of the meta- 
physical and theological interpretation of the fact 
tliat Nature seems to be more or less a realm of 
law. 

4. Metaphysical and theological interpretation 
of the reign of law. - - Various views on this 

3 uehtion can here be but briefly indicated, without 
iscus.sion. 

Finality cannot be philosophically reached until 
the problem of our knowledge 01 the external 
Avorlu is solved. Much depends on whether the 
realistic or f.lie idealistic theory of perception of 
phy.sical reality is valid. The issue Ls also depen- 
dent on whether a ]>]uralistic or atheistic view of 
the world can bo eslalilislied. 

Thus, if the primary properties of matter be 
alone ‘real,’ and if tliey are perceived ‘ dia]>han- 
ously.’if, further, mind, including logically oidered 
thought, can be regarded as caused or determined 
by matter in motion, then it would seem to follow 
that the world is a mechanism behaving according 
to necessary relations betw een its elements, a realm 
of rigid law', of conijilete cahmlability. If, on the 
other hand, there is no ultimate duality between 
the subject and object of ex]»erieiiee, either apart 
from the other being a mere abstraction, and if 
real activity belongs to the subject, then it is easy 
to construct a spiritualistic world in w'hich con- 
formity of things to law imjdies the ‘greeting of 
.spiiil ))y spirit,’ in wdiioh possibly there is a (lod 
wlio ‘ geometrizes,’ and W’hich, if there he not such 
an Intelligence behind it, is intelligent itself. 
From this jKiint of view’, spiritualistic jiluralism 
aiul theistic monism remain as alternatives. Ac- 
cording to the former of tliese theories, the eon- 
forinity of Nat ure to law w'ould be the expression 
of habit, of beliaviour consolidated into routine, on 
the part of the monads or sjiiritual units of w hich 
the world is composed, and would con.stitiite Nature 
as naturata, in contrast with the new beginnings, 
or incalculable activities not as yet crystallized 
into consilient habits — Natiira naturaiis. Theism 
is consistent with such pluralism, save that the 
jilurality would be regarded as not absolute, but 
as embraced by one supreme Being giving a unity 
to the whole which the partly clashing interests of 
the many would not completely achieve. In this 
case Nature’s uniformity wonlJ ultimately be the 
expression of what Leibniz called coustume de 
DieUy a system of law' capable of being altered by 
Him, a system by Him and for Him. The necessity 
in Jaw w'ould be* rational necessity, not an exliibi- 
tion of blind fate ; laws of Nature would be, as 
Newton and Berkeley held, thoughts of God. As 
teleology denotes expression of purpose, a world 
characterized by such complete determination as 
is contemplated in ideal science (science as con- 
ceived by Kant) would be perfectly consistent 
with teleology, and a system of law merely a 
means to the attainment of a divine end. 

5. The functions of ‘laws’ in science.— A few 
words remain to he said with regard to the pur- 
poses which the discovery and use of laws are said 
to fulfil in the natural sciences. 

The conception*' of natural law is, of course, 
teleological, and is derived from that of juridical 
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law. As only that which conforms to law, or is 
characterized by uniformity and determination, 
can be completely known in the scientific sense, 
and predicted or calculated, law is a condition of 
the existence of science. Laws are sought, then, 
with a view to making Nature scientifically in- 
telli^fiblo, and therefore are instruments for the 
satisfaction of human interests, and especially of 
the need to act. Intelligibility, from the point of 
view of science — though not necessarily from that 
of philosophy, which takes a wider outlook — in- 
volves calculability ; and this in turn involves the 
elimination of (mality, and its replacement by the 
quant jtative. The world has to he mutilated and 
simplified, as we have seen, before science can deal 
quantitatively with it, and the formulation of 
laws ih a means to tliia end. 

Physicists of the jiositivist and nominalist 
schools are inclined to see the sole function of law 
in economical or brief summarizing of past experi- 
ence : 

‘To save the labour of instruction and of acquisition, concise, 
abridged description is sought This is really all that nAtural 
laws are ’ (Mach, p. 193), 

According to this view, laws are conceptual de- 
.vcriptions of how things change, resumes of tlie 
routine of jierceptions ; and the necessity which we 
a8so(;iate wdtli the concei»tion of law' i.s said to lie 
in the world of conceptions {e.g., in the theory of 
mechanics), and to be illogically transferred to the 
world of jiercejition. The theory of knowledge of 
which this view' (maintained, e.g., by Pearson in 
The Gram7nar of Science) is the outcome, is based 
upon a confounding of the two distinct senses 
borne by the term ‘sensation,’ viz. (1) the object 
apprcihended by sense, and (2) the process or act of 
conscious apprehension ; and it seems to many to 
be committed to idealism of the solifisistic type, 
through failing to recognize the important distinc- 
tion between individual or private experience and 


the universal experience due to intersubjective 
intercourse. 

On the other hand, it is maintained in some 
quarters that laws are explanations of the world 
rather than merely symuolical descriptions of 
experience. 

‘ Ph} 8ico-inechanlc4il lawg are, as it were, the Lelescope of our 
spiritual eye, which can penetrate into the deepest night of 
tune, past and U) oome' (von Helmholtz, Pop. Lecture on 
Scientific Sxihjects, Eng. tr., Ixindon, 1898, i. 168). 

Laws analyze piieiiornena into their real elements, 
are iiniversals (if hypotlietic-al), and claim uni- 
versal validity. As a quality is an irrational surd, 
and as change is deemed inexplicable save as 
change of motion, laws aim at the establishment 
of purely quantitative relations ; and the causal 
law, as used in science, approximates inevitably 
towards a statement of identity, ex}>ressed in 
I equations. This view seems to mistake the abs- 
traction for the nouraenal reality, and, in aiming 
at a realistic account of what goes on heliina 
jiheuomenal appearance, to overreach itself and 
to leave us with a purely kinematic, and therefore 
a purely conceiituah world. Perhaps the failuie 
of both these extreme types of doctiine as to the 
nature of law and of science in general indicates 
tliat ‘ law ’ is not an ultimate (!atcgory, that the 
cosmos is not capable of being adequately or com- 
prehensively described or exjdained in terms of 
law, and that law' itself has a teleological implica- 
tion as well as a teleological origin. 

Litbuatdrb.— Besides tiie works referred to in the art. the 
following may be oonsulted * E. Meyerson, Identity H 
Pans, 1912 ; A Rey, La Th^orie de la phyngxie, do. 1907 ; 
P. Duhem, La Thx'one phyHKiXK . ton rf m structure, do. 
1906, J. Ward, Isaturahinn and AgnostiiUHin'^, London, 1903 
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NATURAL RELIGION.— See Enlighten- 
ment, Deism, Cambridge Platonists. 

NATURAL SELECTION.— See Evolution 
(Biological). 
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Primitive (J. A. Mac(;ulloch), p. 201. 

American (J. N. B. Hewitt), p. 207. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (L. de la VallSe Poussin), p. 209. 

Celtic. - See Celts. 

Chinese. — See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Chinese). 

Christian (T. Rees), p. 210. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 217. 

Greek (L. R. Farnell), p. 221. 

Hebrew and Jewish.— See ‘ Semitic.* 

NATURE (Primitive and Savage). — Whatever 
opinions may be held regarding the relation of 
animals to external nature, there can be no doubt 
that it has been an object of interent to man since 
bis earliest existence as man. This is seen in the 
existence of so many myths regarding the pheno- 
mena of nature. These are found not only among 
savages, but in the lore of more civilized men, as 
well as in the mythologies of the higher religions. 
Everywhere ma,n sought to know the origin of 
things, and suggested explanations for all the 
things which he observed, from the daily course of 
the sun in the heavens to the markings or colours 
of beast or bird. Sometimes he personalized the 
parts or phenomena of nature, i.e. regarded them 
as living beings.^ He also constantly tended to 
bring his divine or worshipful beings into relation 
with nature, whether as makers or creators of 
things, as the producers of, e.g., rain or thunder, 

1 This is different from perhooification (g’.^?.), the idea of a per- 
sonal being more or less separate from that which he persoiiifiea 


Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 227. 

i apanese (M. Kevon), p. 233. 

.ettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian (E. 

Welsford), p. 240. 

Muhammadan (1). S. Margoliouth), p. 242. 
Persian (E. Lehmann), p. 244. 

Roman (W. 8. Fox), p. 244. 

Semitic (A. S. Carrier), p. 249. 

Slavic (E. Welsford), p. 262. 

Teutonic (E, Welsford), p. 263. 


or as the ultimate destroyers of the world. The 
whole jihenomenon of nature- worship in all its 
aspects shows again that man felt a strong bond 
uniting him to nature, which he sought either to 
strengthen or to loosen, according as he considered 
nature or the powers behind it friendly or hostile 
to him. The conditions of modern life are so 
different from those of the savage or of early man 
that we can wdth difficulty imagine what nature 
meant to them. Yet it must be obvious that men 
living in the closest touch witli nature, immedi- 
ately exposed to its hazards or rigouns, directly 
benefiting by its agencies, and depending upon it 
without any intermediate agent for shelter and 
food, must have been quickened by it and stirred 
by thoughts concerning it, such as are foreign to 
more sophisticated lim. To some extent this is 
also true of the peasant, with whom much of the 
earlier attitude persists and much of the older lore 
remains in spite of other influences at work upon 
him. The mythologies and the poetry of poly- 
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theistic races of a higher type are rich in evidence 
of the love, respect, or fear of man for nature. 
Poetry everywhere has found in nature some of 
the most valuable sources of its inspiration and 
subjects of its interpretation. It teems with 
descriptions of nature, or with analogies drawn 
from its workings or its scenes. Sometimes, with 
more mystical writers, it regards nature as a 
symbol of spiritual v(‘rities, ‘a living garment of 
dod.’ So, too, p}iiloso])hy and science have sought 
to pierce its secrets, or philosophy, joining hands 
witli religion, has sometimes regarded it as divine 
or a mode of the divine existence. Theistic thouglit 
has always showm the keenest interest in nature, 
as even a superficial acquaintance with the OT 
or with modern Christian thought w'ould show. 
Nature’s attraction for men is, in fact, perennial, 
whether as a thing of beauty, a restful consoler of 
heart and mind, a suggestive synilxil, ora baffling 
mystery. Tliey will go to it directly or they will 
study it under the guidance of an Emerson or a 
Wordsworth — the greatest of all those w'ho have 
entered reverently into its inmost sanctuary. 

I. Theories of nature-worship. — The subject of 
this article is in the main that of nature and its 
phenomena as objects of worship to savage and to 
more civilized men. Tliere is no doubt that nature- 
worship is a thing of very ancient date, and that it 
has entere<l largely into most forms of religion 
and continued to affect those which sought to 
shako themselves free of its influence. Some, 
indeed, have held that nature-worship, in some 
shape or form, w^as the earliest aspect of religion. 
But, quite apart from what may he said on the 
side of animism as one of the origins of religion — 
t hough this is now more and more set aside — it is 
hardly likely that the particular forms of nature- 
worship claimed ps the hegiiniings of religion or 
the reasons alleged for regarding them as worship- 
ful by such writers as Max Muller or von Hartmann 
are true to facd. It is impossible for anyone to 
tell what was man’s religion in the very beginning, 
hut man may liave had religious aspirations or 
may have worshipj»ed gods before ho turned to 
nature as tlie source of worshipful objects or as 
affording satisfaction to his deej)er longings. 'Phe 
high gods of even the lowest savages do not appear 
to be dependent on nature or to have been evolved 
from a personification of any part of nature or 
from nature-siiirits. They apj)ear to be ‘ older 
than any beast-god or god of the natural elements.’ ^ 
Puluga, the Andaman high god, invisible, im- 
mortal, and the cause of all things, lives in the 
sky, and thunder is his voice, yet there is nothing 
to show that he is a personification of one or the 
other.’* Tills is also true of the Australian high 
gods, who also are sky -dwellers. Indeed, such 
races as these can hardly be said to worship nature 
at all.* Certainly they do not worship the sky, 
and, though they have sun- and moon-myths m 
plenty, ana though sun and moon are personified, 
they are not worshipped. The Fuegians know' of a 
being described as ‘ a great black man . . . wander- 
ing about the woods and mountains,’ who is aware 
of man’s conduct and punishes certain wrong 
actions, but he does not appear to be a nature- 
spirit.* Even the evil spirits of the woods and of 
the sea and their progeny known to the Anda- 
manese seem to be dwellers in those regions, not 
personifications of them.* They are not propiti- 
ated, and are self-created and immortal, and inde- 

1 A. Lang, Myth^ Ritual, and Religion^ Ixindon, 1906, ii. 
210 . 

3 £. H. Man, JAI xii. (188.‘il 158 ; cf. art. Anbamamb, f 3 , tor 
Puluga as fundamentally a ntorm-god. 

3 See Gon (Primitive and Savage). 

* R. Fitzroy, Narrative of the Voya^ea cf the Adventure and 
Beagle, London, 1889, ii. 180. 

3 Man, p. 169. 


lendent of Puluga. Among the Veddas, another 
ow' raise, there is nothing hut a cult of ancestral 
ghosts, or yakit, sometimes vaguely attached to 
forest-glades, rocks, and hill-tops, but not derived 
from these. Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies are 
not worsliipped, though the former arc personal- 
ized.* Indeed, it is but rarely that among tlie 
low'est savages a direct w'orship of nat ure can he 
fouml, the reverence for the creative being or the 
cult of ghosts existing instead. There aie excep- 
tions, as wdth the Bushmen, who, besides knowing 
and praying to Cagn, the creator, addressed also 
the Hun, moon, and stars, and the Hottentots, who, 
besides a cult of divine beings, known as Tsui 
Coab and Heitai Eihib, and of ancestors, have cere- 
monies at new and full moon and at the rising 
of t he IMeiades, and ofl'er ‘ religious honours ami 
invocations’ to the moon.* Again, the <;ult of 
gliosts and ancestors may exist apait from nature- 
w'oiship, and owes nothing to it, though it may 
influence it in various ways (§ 2) ; ami, tliough 
tribal or tutelary gods may sometimes he nature 
powers, this is by no means ahvays the case. 
Nature- w'orsliip is, in fact, but one of seveial forms 
of religion, and it is not necessarily the earliest ot 
antecedent form. 

2. Origin of nature- worship. — In considciinj^ 
the origin of nature-worship, it may be well to 
dismiss troin our minds theories of aniinnsiu or of 
The objects or powers of nature — rivers, 
mountains, thundei, wind— as first viewed by man 
were or possessed, in his view, (‘xactly what he 
himself was 01 po.ssessed, whether that was mana, 
soul, or neither. They were simply regarded as 
alive in the sense in which he rt^gaidcd liimself as 
being. This must he the answer to the question, 
How did man regaid nature and natural objects 
and forces around him? He knew himself alive, a 
being or person, one w ho moved and acted, who 
did thing.s, and he proliably saw' in the things 
around him, e.speeially in those which moved or 
did things, or in tho.se u hich in any way suggested 
lifp, a reflexion of his ow'n jxn'.sonality, greater 01 
less. The things around him had varying capabili- 
ties, varying .spheres of action, w'here action w'as 
concerned. Some wore in motion — the river, the 
clouds, the sun and moon, the trees swayed by the 
wind. Some were vast entities — a huge tree, a 
broad river, a high mountain. Some were of 
strange, abnormal a.sj)ect — certain trees or rock.s 
may have an unusual form, and it is certain that 
sucli things have a great attraction for the savage 
mind.* Some acted or did things — the clouds 
poured dow'n rain, the trees shed their leaves, or 
brought forth these and fruits, the earth produced 
vegetation, tlie thunder rolled and crashed, the 
liglitning darted and slione, the sun gave light and 
heat, the mountain seemed to cast down stones 
and rocks in the avalanche. Some seemed bene- 
ficial to man, for it was inevitable that man should 
regard what he obtained from nature in the light 
of gifts or benefits to himself — earth was the pro- 
ducer, the trees bore him fruit, the sun and the fire 
gave warmth, thunder and rain broke up drought, 
sun, rain, and earth caused growth, sun and wind 
dried up floods, sun and moon gave light, the sea, 
lake, and river were sources of food, the tree and 
the cave offered shelter. Others, again, seemed 
hostile to man ; at least they often caused great 
injury to him— the avalanche, the falling tree, the 

1 O. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddaa, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 140, 144. 

2 J. M. Orpen, Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874, cited in 
Lang, ii. 36 ; W. H. I Bleck, A Brief Aooount of Bushman Folk- 
lore, London, 1875, passim. 

3T. Hahn, Tmm-Coam, London, 1881, pp. 62, 81, etc. ; P. 
Kolben, Present Statr of the Cape of Good Hope, Eng. tr., do- 
1731, i. 96. ^ 

♦ See Mosbterb ; and cf. H. Spencer’s remarks on ‘teratism,^ 
in PHnoiples of Sociology, London, 1876, i. 313 
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volcano or eartlnjuake, the sseorcliing sun, the 
river drowning him, the lightning striking him, 
the storm destroying him. Otliers seemed to be 
watching him —trees must often have suggested 
this, or a jutting mass of rock, or the surrounding 
hills.* Some made strange noises as if of vague 
speech — the trees creaked and groaned, the wind 
sighed or roared in tlie forest or tlie mountain- 
gorge, the river and the waves made vai’ious audible 
sounds. These were more or less the things which 
man himself did ; in these nature was like him. 
He moved, acted, spoke, and cried ; he was some- 
times kindly disposed ; he could kill and destroy ; 
some men had a strange aspect ; some of them 
towered above their fellows. All this gave a more 
or less clear idea of the aliveness of nature or of 
many of its parts, not necessarily to all men 
directly, but to the more thoughtful of them, and 
it issued in a crude personalization. Man could 
regard nature only as in relation with himself, 
and those parts of it in which he was more iinme- 
dijitely interested, or with which he was more 
directly in contact, would first be assumed to he 
alive. To the forest-dweller the trees by which he 
was surrounded would he all-important, or the 
river which .swept through the forest. To the 
dweller in more open country other objects would 
be more immediately important — sun and moon, 
wind, lightning and thunder. Mountains or the 
sea would appeal more directly to tliosc who 
dwelt among or near tliein. The priority of the 
greater or the lesser powers of nature in appealing 
to man would entirely depend upon hi.s environ- 
ment, so that it is impossible to say which of these 
came lirst in importance. This is not sufficienlly 
taken into account by those who theorize upon 
this subject.^ 

The idea that man, animals, the objects or for<*es 
of nature, were alive, could do things, act(‘d in this 
way or that, sugge.sted that all had power oi, per- 
haps, were powers.® Tliei'e might be, however, 
two kinds of power — that which is seen in ordinary 
actions and that seen in unusual or extraordinary 
actions beyond man’s ordinary power oi the 
common proc.esses of nature. Both, hut the latter 
especially — the suporiiatural, so to speak — might 
be conceived in time as potential in all tilings. It 
was not always being put foith, but it might dash 
out at any moment. This in turn gave rise to the 
conception of a univer.yal impersonal power or 
.stoi chouse of power pervading all nature, and of 
which all things, all persons, have less or more. 
It is tlie source of tliat power as existing in persons 
and things. To it, however, in turn certain anthro- 
pomorphic attributes may be ascribed, approxi- 
mating to the personal. It is on the border land 
between the impersonal and the personal. But we 
must not forget that these conceptions are things 
of long growth and have a long history behind. 
Though they are found among various savage 
peoples as a kind of metaphysical notions, tliey 
obviously involve long ages of reflexion. They 
could not have been evolved before men had had a 
long experience of iimuinerahle concrete instances, 
ana they cannot be adduced as explaining the 
origins of nature- worship, although they may have 
modified its history. 

These conceptions are seen in various deprees in the mana of 
the Melanesians and Polynesians— an impersonal force manifest- 
ing itself in ghosts, spirits, some men, and certain things ; ^ the 
Annamese miA— the force existing in all persons and things, 

1 Cf. JSRE viil. 8(iS*. 

See F. Max Muller, Leefureg on the Origin and Ormvth of 
Religion {HL)t London, 1878 ; K. von Hartmann, System 
Phiiogophie in Gnmdriss, Sachsa, 1907-09, vli. * keligions- 
philosophie ' ; A. R6viUe, IJist. des religions : Les Religions des 
peuples non-civilisds, Paris, 1883, ii. 226 ff. ; of. E. 8. Hartland, 
Ritual and Reliefs London, 1914, p. 28f. , 

Of. ERE U. 366b. 

4R. H. Oodrlngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 118 ff. 


without which the.\ could not exist, of which some have more, 
some less, and which is nevertheless Independent of them the 
TIingit y^A:— the store of supernatural (not ordinary) power as it 
manifests itself in objects of nature or men. such manifestation 
being conceived personally as that of a spirit ; 2 the Iroquois 
orenda — power existing potentially and universally In men, 
animals, things;* the Omaha wakanda — invisible and continu- 
ous life permeating all things, causing motion and giving per- 
manency of form, e.g,, to mountains, rivers, animals, men, 
iinpersonal yet having in its entirety attributes of an almost 
personal kind ; 4 the Algonquin inamtu — an omnipresent 
property manifesting itself variously and awaking everywhere a 
sense of mystery i*' the mulungu of the Yaos — a sort of sujier- 
normal power, a universal agency in all things, the agent in 

m. \8teriou8 actions or beings, iinpersonnl, .tet sometimes re- 

gaidod as a person or even as the eipiivalent of God '> For a 
full discussion of these see It It Marett, The Threnhohi of Re- 
ligion, London, 1909 , E. 8. Haitland, Ritual ami Iteln-J , |) , 

F liiowvit'r, Aniiniftrne,pr^aiiimism<\ religion^ I’arih.lOll ; niui, 
more briefly, .T. E. Carpenter, Compai nin'e Religion, London, 

n. d. 1191.SJ, p. 80 CF Seo also artl. Mana, Manito, uiiknoa 

'I'lioiigli tlicHc conceptioriH are not ‘ pviiuitvvc,' it 
in obvioiLs that they point to an earlier stage when 
all objects in nature which came into man’s pin 
view were endowed, a.8 he or the animals were, 
with life or the potencies of life and action. An- 
otliei series of beliefs, tiie result of a long jirocesh 
of evolution, and probably proceeding in some 
cases alongside the growth of the wdkttntla group 
of conceptioiLs, i.s that summed up compreliensively 
as animism. Man discovered tliat one main source 
of his ‘aliveness,’ his power of acting;, was the 
fact that, liesides a body which was alive, In^ nos- 
ses.sed a spirit or soul winch was now legardeu as 
the animating cause of hi.s being. Hence it was easy 
for liiin to snj)]) 0 .se that animals and natural objects 
of all kinds were also animated by soul or spirit.^ 

This was already noticed bv an obHcrvcr of savagpH in the 17th 
ccMitury. Lc Jeune says • ‘ Les sauvages hc persuadent que non 
scnlcnienl le.s hoinmes et Ioh unties amniaux, inais aussi que 
tout 08 les autrps choses sent anim^es’ {Relations de la Non relit' 
France, Pans, 1630, p. 100) Similarly E. im Thuru says that, 
according to the IndiaiiH of Guiana, men, ammulH, pluiitb, rocks, 
atones, waterfalls, sti earns, etc., are all alike animated by a 
spirit (A Jnihnns of Guiana, London, 1883, 3.'j0) 

Some of the beliefs of thewnom tyjie are more or 
less parallel to animism, and now and tlien they 
seem almost to pass over to it. 'Fhe TIingit f/f A* 
manife.sts itself in a multiplicity of'objects at once 
as Hiifiernatural energy and as spirit, so that there 
are innumerable vek. 7’he Battak think of 
as a reservoir of life-power which pours down into 
men, animals, and jilant.s in various degrees, a.s 
well as into inanimate objects. It gives to the 
body ener^ for thought, will, feeling ; it can 
leave the oody in dreams, and finally departs at 
death. It is thus not a little like the spirit or 
soul, yet it is differentiated from the shadow, 
double, or self, the bequ. Tondi here resembles the 
Annamese tin/if while begtt is equivalent to tlie 
Annamese khl, a kind of soul present in all things 
and persons, and a second condition of existence 
Thus some conceptions of the mana class tend to 
he the equivalent of the second soul as believed in 
by many savages. 

Now, it is one aspect of the animistic belief as 
far as men’s souls are concerned that they can leave 
their bodies temporarily, as in sleep, and finally at 
death. ThLs temporary exit of the soul must also 
have been believed of the souls of natural objects, 
while, wdiere any natural object ceased to exist — 
e.g., wdien a tree died or a well was dried up— its 
soul might become altogether detached. Hence 
the spirit animating the sun, mountain, river, or 
tree might he regarded apart from these — a sun- 
apirit, mountain -spirit, tree-spirit. Again, men’s 
souls became ghosts, and ghosts were apt to become 

I P. Qiran, Magie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 21 (. 

3 J. R. Swanton, t6 RBKW [1908], p. 462 ff. 

*J. N. B. Hevritt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
[1902J 88. 

4 A. C. Fletcher and F. La Plesche, ?7 RBBW [1911], pp, 184. 
697 ff. 

ft W. Jones, JAFL xvili. [1906] 188 ff. 

ft A, Hetherwick, »/A/ xxxii. [1902] 94 . 

7 See Animism ; PC^ i. 426 ff . 
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demons and wandering malignant spirits. And, if 
spirits of natural objects were capable of finally 
leaving them, this might be the source of the 
belief in spirits haunting departments of nature, 
each group more or less attached to these — wander- 
ing spirits of the forests, of the streams, of the 
mountain -gorge — and generally evilly-disposed to 
men, in this resembling most wandering ghosts. 
Such spirits are often ghosts of the dead, or are 
connected with them, but not invariably so The 
spirit of a man killed or drowned at a certain place 
might be supposed to haunt it, and would tend to 
be regarded as a local spirit. The forest- and 
water-spirits of the Films are spirits of the dead, 
and the idgins of the Buriats — lords of localities 
and of the phenomena of nature — are deified human 
spirits.^ These must be regarded, however, as 
occasional, not as general, instances. 

But, before the plienomeiia or objects of nature 
were regarded either as possessing inana or as 
animated by souls, it is certain triat they were 
worshipped. We have already seen how many 
human traits were ascribed to them by man, 
although they w^ere obviously a ditt'erent kind of 
beings from himself and his fellow's, and this as 
well as the relation in whicli they stood to man — 
benefiting him or doing him harm — led man to try 
to com(‘ into personal relation with them and pre- 
pared the way for their worship. If man believed 
that a tree could give him food or a river could 
drown him, and that those were living beings 
whose actions expressed their attitude to him, it 
was easy for him to show' his gratitude to the one 
or to aeprecate the violence of the other by 
acts or words which were acts or words of 
worship, however crude and elementary. But, 
further, many of the phenomena or objects of 
nature were clearly greater, stronger, and stranger 
than man. Tliey were also more crafty and pos- 
sessed of mysterious force, w'hich, generally quies- 
cent, might dart forth at any moment to Bj>read 
havoc. A tree, suddenly crashed down, lightning 
flashed forth, the tornado w hirled in its devastating 
course, the river inslied along in flood. All the.se 
incidents, which meant so much more to one dwell- 
ing in the midst of nature than to more sophisti- 
cated and protected men, must have had the effect 
of making man believe that nature w'as full of 
strange powers, which, while some of tliem seemed 
kindly disposed, might be erratic in their action or 
even consistently hostile. Now, man, surrounded 
by human beings, some of w'hom are friendly, 
others doubtful in their attitude, others hostile, 
will cultivate friendship with the first, and, if he is 
not strong enough to overcome the two last, will 
deprecate their anger or violence by a submissive 
attitude or by gifts, unless he tnes to get the better 
of them by stealth. His friendly or deprecatory 
actions are not worship, tliongh they might become 
so if the men in question were regarded as divine. 
This forms an analogy to man in his relation to 
the powers of nature. His actions with regard to 
these are friendly, deprecatory, or propitiatory, 
and, since they are actions towards beings like yet 
difterent f rom himself and more and more regarded as 
‘ supernatural,’ they tend to become acts of worship. 
And perhaps, where man tries to force the hand of 
such stronger powers by acts of a stealthy, cunning 
nature, wo have the beginnings of magic. It 
should also be remembered that, if man had already 
conceived beings of the nature of the high gods of 
the lowest savages, and had bowed l^fore them in 
crude religious respect, awe, or worship, this would 
he easily transferred to the personalized powers and 
objects of nature. Here, then, wo have the begin- 
nings of the worship of nature. But with the 
growth, on the one hand, of the idea that these 
1 See ERE vl. 24*. Ui. 7k 


living beings in nature had man-a, or supernatural 
powers, or, on the other hand, of the idea that they 
were animated by spirits, a great impulse was 
inevitably given to the development of nature- 
worship. For now the force p<>s8esscd by these 
l>eirig8 was raised to a more mysterious and awe- 
some height, and, again, the way was opeirfoi a 
crowd of detached spirits to throng every part of 
nature or for greater divinities to emerge from 
nature, to take at once evermore anthropomorphic 
and more divine forms, while never losing touch 
with it. Moreover, quite apart from the satis- 
fying of man’s temporal needs, he quite probably 
wished to get into relation with these nature- 
beings because they seemed to offer satisfaction to 
his dim religious or moral sense or his vague intel- 
lectual needs. Man associated himself with these 
beings for these ends instinctively rather than by 
way of reasoned and conscious raotivf^s.' And 
doubtless in the end this was the most important 
reason of all. 

3. Varieties of nature-gods and -spirits.— The 

influence of animism or of mana coTicei)ti()ns as 
well as the growth of the idea of natural objects or 
powers as personalities has largely obliterated the 
more }>rimitive view of these as being simply alive ; 
hut tiaecs of it are still to be noted, especially in 
m.ytlK)logy, wliicli is so often conservative of older 
strata of belief and thought. This is seen especi- 
ally in myths about the sun and moon These 
are often regarded as husband find wife (Ainus), 
with the stais as their cliildren (l)ravidians, Anda- 
manese) ; they are said to have descended to earth to 
re.Mcue a persecuted step-daugliter (Buriats) : oi the 
sun rises from his mother, the eartli, in tlie morning 
and returns to her at night as hei husbaml (Indo- 
nesians). Other examples may be seen in tlie artt. 
Earth, Earth-Gods ; Mountains, Mountatn- 
Gods.* The cult of actual nature-powers or objects 
considered as personal beings is found sporadicallj' 
not only in the lower culture, but also amidst the 
more developed religious ideas of higher races. 

Examples of this are found in the Vedic hymns, where also 
a much nigrber view prevails. Rivers are addressed as ‘ mothers ’ 
and ‘protectors,' and pravers are offered to the mountains, to 
the HUn, to winds, and to the earth. Traces of such ‘ amniatiam ’ 
occur in Greek relij^ion — the worship of rivers or of the sun as 
such In E)fypt Seb, the embodiment of the eartli, bears evi- 
dence of having once been the earth mnB phrase, wliile even 
the monotheistic worshiji of Aten was a worship of the eiierjfies 
of the sun, and the myth and cult of Ra show how the sun had 
once been personalized. A oult of tlie sun can also be seen 
behind the cult of sun-jfods with the ancient Arabs, in moflern 
Hindu rites, and among many Dravidian tribes, and, indeed, 
this 18 true wherever the sun is personified as a god (see artt. 
Bbnoal, BerXr, Bkrhkks, Bhafimanism, Dravidians, Huron. 
Lapps). The moon was worshipped as such bv Dravidians and 
Hottentots, personified by the Lapps, and regarded as an old man 
or a hunter by the (Jentral Americans and the Eskimos. Earth 
as a fruitful mother is worshipped by many races, and the < ult 
is often )>aid directly to the earth even when a personified eartii- 
oddess is known. Rivers are often worshi})ped as such— c q , 
y the Celts {q.v.), who regarded them as divine or as fertile 
mothers, while in Egypt the Nile was worshipped as a man. 
More usually, however, the oult developed into one paid to gods 
or spirits of rivers. Again, though mounbaiu-gods or -siurits 
are often worshipped, mountains themselves are still regarded 
as divine and worshipful, as myth and cult show (see Mountain^, 
Mountain-G(»i>s, § i). Especially among the Amencau Indian 
tribes, where the winds are presided over by gods, they them- 
selves or the quarters whence they blow are venerated as rain- 
bringers or controllers of the harvest (see ERE \. 38ib), 

Just as behind the personified winds of the Greeks (Boreas, 
JikFlus, etc.) and the Vedic V.ayu and tlie Muruts (the storm- 
winds or gods of these) lurk the winds themselves. Fire as a 
leaping, devouring thing, but also as giving heat, would easily 
be conceived as living and itself divinized. In many passages 
where the Vedic Agin is referred to it is difficult to say whetiier 
the actual fire or its personification as a god is intended. Like 
the earth, the sea has a double aspect There are sea-gods, but 
the sea itself is a great being, feared by men yet also beneficent 
and worshipped, while even the personified sea-god is sometimes 
spoken of as the sea itself, as when the Celtic sea-god IFIanannan 
is identified with a great wave {Bodleian Dinnsenchas, $ 46 ; 
cf. RCel xii. [1891] 106). Apart altogether from the belief that 


1 Of. A. Menzies, Hist qf Religion*, London, 1911, p. 47 f. 

2 Of. also the chapter on ‘ Nature Myths,’ in Lang, i. 122 ff. 
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stars are the eyes of the dead (Hottentots), their souls (Eskimos, 
Persians, Vedio Indians), or human beint^s transformed, myth 
and belief show that they are often rejfarded as living beings 
with human characteristics (cf. Lanjf, Cwttom ana Mytli, 
London, 1B84, p. 121 ff.)* Trees, again, as most generally bene- 
ficent, their fruit a staple of life, Ihemselves things which 
showed growth, dying down in winter and reviving m spring, 
would easily be regardeti as alive and worshipped as such. 
The inniience of animism, however, has generally obscured 
this, and we hear mainly of tree-spirits or deities of grove or 
forest. Magical rites connected with trees perhaps continue 
the older train of thought. 

Where sun, moon, mountain, tree, etc., are thus 
personalized, regarded as living and acting, they 
can hardly be conceived as other than anthropo- 
inorpliic personalities, because man knows no otlier 
personality than his own. They may, however, be 
conceived as animals, since these may he regarded 
by man as a kind of persons. Thunder was con- 
ceived by the American Indian tribes as a bird— the 
thunder-bird, with a human face and a nose like 
an eagle’s bill, according to the Dakotas.^ Kivers, 
perhaps because of their sinuous gliding motion, 
are sometimes comieived as snakes But, when 
they are thus personalized, there arises the possi- 
bility of an inevitable if gradual separation of the 
sun, moon, or mountain iierson from the actual 
sun, moon, or mountain. Ho becomes a sun-, moon-, 
or mountain-god — a smiarate jiersonilication of 
these natural objec-ts. This might happen quite 
apart from animism. The Maruts, Heiios, or the 
earth -mother might be winds, the sun, or the earth 
regarded as persons, or personifications of the 
Avinds, the sun, and the earth, with these as their 
vehicles or symbols, their sidieres of action. This 
jirocess of separating a nature divinity from the 
object with which lie was once identified or which 
was he, was one which might occur independently 
of animism, but whicli would be aided and hastened 
by it. We now consider animism in its relation to 
nature- worship. 

When man came to realize that he had a soul or 
spirit, it was natural to attribute the possession of 
such a spirit to the oVijects around him, regarded 
already as living beings, and some of them already 
for him objects of worsliip. Now, wlieii any object 
is thought to have a superabundance of Diana— 
which is often itself regarded as ‘ supernatural ’ — 
or where it is possessed of a spirit, there is an 
added inducement to worship it, mainly because 
the range of its activities is increased. Hence 
lioth these conceptions, hut especially tlie latter, 
have greatly develojied certain forms of worship 
and have also given rise to other forms of wor.ship 
or belief — ghost-worship and the worship of sjiirit.s 
or powers connected with nature, or the belief in 
these. As far as animism is concerned, it begins 
with attributing to all objects in nature — sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, lakes, the sea, trees, stones, 
clouds, winds — a soul or spirit, the animating 
power of these objects which have already been 
personalized.^ This is a practically universal 
doctrine,^ and it has influenced all later forms of 
religion. But, as it was thought that souls could 
leave human bodies temporarily or permanently, 
it is obvious that this would also apply to all 
natural objects animated by souls. Souls could 
exist apart from bodies, either after death, as 
waiidenng spirits or ghosts, or in the other world, 
or, as was often thought, they had a separate exist- 
ence before being incarnated in human bodies. 
What applied to human souls would also ajijily 
to souls animating objects of nature. They might 
come to be regarded as having a separate life of 

^ H. B. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1863-67, iii. 
480 ; F. S Deltenbaugh, North Atnericans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901 , p. 898. 

2 Proof of this need not be given. Reference may be made to 
PC* , Lang, Myth, Ritual, ana Religion'^ ; and the arti. Animism, 
Aincb, Annam, DAmAb, Laos, etc. 

3 An exception is found in Melanesia, according to Oodring- 
ton, p. 128. 


their own, though still more or leas connected with 
these objects. At the same time, the more purely 
animistic theory might still continue. What is 
certain is that in many quarters there is a belief 
in nature-spirits, spirits haunting trees, forests, 
mountains, rivers, etc., using these as a dwelling-- 
place, but not animating them in the sense in 
which a soul animates a body. We can hardly 
doubt that the one belief is dependent on the 
other, and, in fact, it is often difficult to see where 
the dividing-line between the two lies, though 
many spirit groups associated with some part of 
nature tend to become indejiendent of it. It is 
nevertheless the case that animism let louse the 
crowd of spirits with whicli man’s world is haunted, 
whether these were ghosts of men or spirits of 
nature. Tlie spirit, or nunien, animating a tre(‘, 
a river or any part of it, a mountain or its gorges 
and rocks, would tend to become a spirit more or 
less separable from the river, tree, etc. Since 
there are many trees, and since various parts of a 
river or mountain are a})t to be personalized, the 
result would be a number of spirits coniievd.ed with 
these objects or dwelling in them, but liable to 
appear apart from them and often to assume a 
distinct lonii. Examxfles of such sjiirits arc the 
7iati{, which, accoiding to the Burmese, dwell in 
trees, the toh, which the pagan tribes of Borneo 
believe to infest rivers, loiests, mountains, the 
sea, the similar nature - haunting sunernatural 
beings of the Haidas, the vuis of the Melanesians,* 
the immense variety of river, or wood, or mountain 
Spirits, demons, or genii thought to exist at all 
levels of civilization. Some of these are envisaged 
in grotesque oi horrible forms ; some in graceful 
guise, like the nymphs or naiads of Greece. But 
they are generally malevolent, and man seeks to 
propitiate them by prayer, ofleiings, and other 
rites. In some cases such spirits may be derived 
from human gho.sts or these may mingle with 
actual nature-spirits, hut more oiten the latter 
are quite independent of any ghos^y ancestry. 

Sometimes tliese groujis of vague spirits are 
assumed to have a chief or chiefs, on the analogy 
of human society, and these may in time become 
Iiersonal divinities of some dejiartrnent of nature ; 
or the host of spirits may be concentrated in indi- 
vidual gods of the fore.st, the rivers, or the moun- 
tains, with definite personal names ; or the vague 
numcn, or spirit, of a great forest, river, or moun- 
tain may develop into a great god, whose province 
is the rule over all forests, rivers, and mountains 
— dejiartmental gods and sometimes creators of 
the objects which they rule (e.jjr., the Vodic. liidra, 
associated with tbuiider and storms, or Vayu with 
winds, the Polynesian Tane Mahuta, maker and 
lord of trees and forests, and a host of others) ; or, 
again, where there was but one object of the kind 
in nature — sky, sun, moon, earth, or sea — the 
nnmen of these would become a personified god, 
ruling them and more or less associated witli 
them. 'I’liis separation of a god fioni the personal- 
ized object has already been regarded us a possi- 
bility ajiart from animism. In any case such gods 
teinl to become more and more separate from the 
objects which were their source, more and more 
anthropomorjdiic, yet lofty divine beings, ruling 
the sun, moon, sky, earth, or sea; hence the 
number of such gods separate from, yet connected 
in some way with, these natural objects, which are 
found in all polytlieistic religions. Such are earth- 
divinities like the Greek Demeter, the great goddess 
of the Semitic and Mediterranean races, the Teutonic 
Hertha, T&rl Pennu of the Khonds ; the sky-gods 
like Zeus among the Greeks, the Babylonian Ana, 

1 ERE Hi. 28», Vi. 478»; 0. Hose and W. MoDou^, Ths 
Pagan TrRtst cf Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 28; Godrinorton, 
p. 121. 
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the Zulu Lord of Heaven, Ukko of the Finns, 
'rien in China, the sky-god of the Hopi, whose 
symbol is the sun ; sun -gods like Ra m Egypt, 
Surya of the Vedic Indians, the Canaanite Sham- 
ash ; moon-gods like the Vedic Soma, or that of 
the Central Americans, regarded as father of gods 
and men. Such gods as these tend to l)ecomo the 
principal deities of any polytheistic system, and 
one of them often becomes tlie supreme head of the 
pantheon — Zeus, Indra, Ka, Anu, Hirume (the 
sun-goddesa of Shinto). Here, wntatis mutandis^ 
they are akin to the ‘ high gods ’ of savages, inde- 
pendent alike of nature- worship, though controlling 
nature, and of animism. Much of the lore and 
mythology about these gods, some of the ritual of 
their cults, the powers which they still retain over 
the objects or forces of nature, show their earlier 
ancestry and connexion with natiire, though in 
this there are varying degrees of such connexion. 
Tlio native gods of Shinto — the sun-goddess, rain-, 
storm-, thunder-gods, sea-, river-, earth-, mountain- 
gods, and the like— are still clo.sely dejiendent on 
nature. So, too, are tlie Vedic gods, tliough these, 
besides occurring in anthro])omorpliic forms, are 
often moral governors, and also some of the Egyptian 
gods. Greek divinities who were earlier nature- 
gods threw off much of their old dress, and in 
certain as[>ectB some quite freed themselves from 
it,* yet traces of their origin could still here and 
there be seen. All such gods tend to retain those 
parts of nat ure from wliich they originated as their 
symbols or attributes —sun, storm, thunder, growth. 
Some of them, as they rise in dignity, tend to take 
over functions or govern departments which, strictly 
>u>eakirig, belonged to god.s who lagged behinef. 
Thunder, from being regarded as itself a divinity, 
is often regarded as merely the voi(^e of a god ; or 
it may be regarded as the god of agriculture, 
perhaps because rain accompanies it and makes 
the ground fertile. Zeus, besides his original 
function, assumed many others, or, rather, a 
number of gods as.sociatod with these were assimi- 
lated by him, so that he was at once a sky-god, 
god of rain, of thunder, of agriculture, of moun- 
tains, besides coming to be the representative for 
the Greeks of the highest conception of deity. So, 
if Apollo was once a sun-god, his functions later 
became far removed from causing sunshine, until 
he retains as few traces of the sun as Artemis does 
of tlie moon. Some gods, indeed, retain only the 
slenderest link with the department of nature from 
which they originated.® 


1 Of. ERE vi. Sfi.'ia 

2 The relations of man's worshipful beings might be graphi- 
cally expresseU as follow's ' 

WoibhipUil objocts of nature Anlmlam. 'llighgoUs’ 
personalized as if akin to of savages, 
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In polytheistic systems there will be many more 
gods tlian those who are connected even remotely 
with nature — gods of war, of crafts, city or com- 
munity gods, abstract gods, and so forth. Yet 
even then and also where great nature-gods pre- 
dominate there will also be many lesser nature- 
spirits, either those of this or that part of nature 
—governing it, dwelling in it— or else hosts of 
indeterminate spirits haunting woods, rivers, or 
mountains. The Chinese worsYiip not only Shang- 
ti, the anthropomorjihic heaven-god, but spirits 
controlling departments of nature — mountains, the 
.sea, rivers, lire, rain, etc. The same phenomenon 
is seen in Celtic religion (see Celts), and indeed in 
all the greater polytheisms. Much more is it the 
c«ase in barbaiic or .savage instances. The pagan 
tribes of Borneo reverence the vague hosts of toh 
as well as the higher gods, some of these being 
nature-deities — gods of File, of harvest, of thunder, 
of lakes and riveis-— and others not derived from 
nature. This is only one example out of several 
which might be adduced. 'IMie importance of 
nature -worship as a large though by no means the 
only factor in the evolution of religion is seen in 
its various manifestations over tlie whole lield of 
religions evolution, hut not least in this that even 
in the highest forms of polytheism many of the 
gods still bear tracc.s of their nature origin, and 
even the greatest gods are still brought into rela- 
tion with nature, as in Babylonian theogony, where 
Anu is placeii in heaven, Bel on earth, ami Ea in 
the great deep. The logical outcome of nature- 
polytheism is pantheism (y.r.), as in India, though 
many polytheistic ndigions escaped this. Yet even 
tlieistic religions cannot escape the necessity of 
bringing God into relation with nature. Aspects 
and phenomena of nature are Ills instruments, 
evidences of His presence, or His syiiiliols, as in 
the OT — much of this being based on the earlier 
Semitic nature-worship ; or all natuie is regarded 
as the creation of Go<l, the field of Hi.s working, 
upheld and .sustained by Him ; or, again, thei.sts, 
without reverting to pantheism, may use panthe- 
i.stic language and speak of nature as ‘ the garment 
thou seest Him by.’ Pantheism can never he a 
final resting-place for the human soul, and it has 
grave moral defects, but, in the words of a wise 
thinker, 

‘ The system is an emphatic iwiniission, or rather prociama- 
tion, that there is a secret in tlie Unnerse that lielongeth unto 
God, unfathomed and fathomless b> men 'i 

No religion save deism has ever banished God 
from the universe which He created. Hence 
both savage hi^h gods and some of the gods of 
polytheistic religions may have their abodes in 
some part of nature without necessarily being 
derived from it. This should always he kept in 
mind in examining tlie j^ods of any religion. A 
god dwelling in the sky, like the Andaman Puluga 
or the Australian Baiame, is not always a sky-god 
in origin, and a god whose symbol is the sun may 
I not always have been a Buri-god, nor is a god 
who controls rain, like Deiigdit of the Dinkas, or 
one who sends storms always a personification of 
rain or storm. 'Where such parts or nhenomena 
are not personalized, tlie question still remains, 
Who causes them? The answer will inevitably be 
that it is the god who looms largest on man’s 
horizon or has most potential jiower. Such a 
question may even be asked where these personal- 
izations exist, for savage and primitive thought is 
inconsequent and admits of many contradictions. 
Creation -myths show that man has always been 
interested in the origin of the world around him, 
and the fact that its parts were believed to be alive 
did not hinder him from speculating as to how 
they came intd existence. Creation is often 

1 J Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetiea^, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 28. 
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regarded as the work of savage man’s high gods 
(see God [Primitive and Savage]), beings like him- 
self, only bigger, more powerful, more crafty, who 
*made things,’ as he himself did ; or the work is 
sometimes assigned to any prominent object in 
nature regarded as a living being— e., <7., the sun or 
moon '* again, even while the personalization of 
things in nature is most active, tliey are sometimes 
connected with what seems to be their source, and 
derived from some being dwelling in that source. 
The sea or a divine old woman living in the sea 
(Eskimos) sends storms ; rain comes from the sky 
or from a god or beings dwelling there (Dengdit in 
Dinka belief, Mura- Mura in Dieri belief) ; thunder, 
the avalanche, or the Hood might be regarded as 
caused by some being or beings behind nature, 
acting freakishly, as man himself often did. Such 
a method of thought is seen clearly at work where 
the spirits or forces supposed to animate things or 
phenomena are coming to he separable from tnem, 
or where the separation is comi»leto and they are 
personifications of tlu*se. Then they have complete 
control of them — the sjiirit or god of storms sends 
storms, that of the river drowns men, that of agri- 
culture causes growth. These are so many mani- 
festations of the power and presence of such gods 
and spirits. Similarly the dillhsed supernatural 
])Ower believed in by the Tlingits {yek) manifests 
itself locally as spirit in natural objects, animals, 
etc. 

’ Thf bIi.v Bujnt 18 tlie ocean of mipernatural ener{^> an it 
manifests itself m the sk^, the sea spirit as it manifests itself in 
the Hea, the iiear spirit as it manifests itself in the bear, tJie 
rook spirit as it manifestB itself in tlie rock.’ 1 

Nature, in fact, is very apt to suggest to man 
either its own activity or the presence of a god or 
sjiirit, just as caves, tiees, springs, or mountains 
were regarded as manifestations of deity — the 
b^altm — by the Canaanites, or as the rainbow is 
thought to be the bow and thunder the voice of 
Mulungu of tlie Yaos, or a violent wind or whirl- 
wind is so often supposed to be the vehicle of male- 
volent deities or demons or supernatural beings of 
some kind. Nature is so personal to man that lie 
easily fills it with personal presences — embodiments 
of its parts — of woods, streams, or hills, 

‘ He who wanders in the woods perceives iiow natural it was 
to pagan imagination to find gods in every deep grove and l>v 
each fountain iiead Nature seenia to him not to be silent but 
to be eager and st/nving to oreak out niU> music. Earli tree, 
flower, and Htone, lie invests with life and character ; and it is 
impossible that the w'ind— which breathes so expressive a sound 
among thi‘ leaves- should mean notinng ’2 

Ho^^ much more is this true of those things which 
suggested vast, superhuman, mysterious power — 
tiiunder, lightning, tempest, the waterfall, the 
roaring flood. These were easily personalized, or 
regarded as evidences of divine worKing.* 

4. Man and the processes of nature. — As man 
was so dependent on nature for food as well as for 
other things, it was inevitable that he should come 
to think tliat he could aid its processes, so that 
these should work smoothly and produce a super- 
abundance of results, or assist the gods or spirits 
of nature in their working. The sun might he 
strengthened for its work, the rain made to fall, 
storms driven away, the fertility of the earth 
augmented, the life of plants or trees stimulated, 
or the powers or gods behind these aided. The 
rites by which these ends were supposed to he 
attiiined are of a vast variety, and in the main 
belong to the province of magic [q.v.)^ though 
thev have also a constant religious reference, and 
such religious rites as sacrifice and prayer enter 
largely into these magical actions. But what man 
did first as a means of assisting processes which lay 
outside hi^ power came in time to be regarded as 
necessary to them. The powers of nature, its gods 

1 8 wanton, p. 461. 

a Journals of R. W. Emerson, London. 1909, i. 146. 

3 Cf. the Indo-Chineie ligfhtning-god, SHE vii. 


or spirits, came to be regarded as dependent upon 
the magical rites which men performetl. This 
subject has already been considered in the art. 
Magfc, hut it shows how closely man eonsider.s 
himself to be related to the nature which every- 
where surrounds him and to the powers which 
animate or control it. 

See also the artt. Animals ; Eaktii, Earth- 
Gods ; M0UNTAIN.S, Mountain - Gods ; Sun ; 
Water, Water-Gods. 

Litbkatiirk. — S ee the sections on nature-worship in most 
manuals or works on the history of religion, also works on 
native tribes and races ; D G Brinton, The Refii^iom of 
Primitive Peoples, New York, 1897 , J. G. Frazer, The Holden 
Bought, London, 1911-16 , L.. Frobenius, Die H eltaosehauung 
der Naturvolker, Woimar, 1898; E. S. Hartland, Bitnal and 
BelieJ, Loudon, 1914 ; A. Lang*, The Mahng of Religwn, do 
1898, Myth, Ritual, and Religion'^, do 1906 . A. Lefevre, 
Religion, Pari8jl89l; A. Le Roy, La Religion des pnmiUfs, 
do. 1909, O. jPfleiderer, Die Religion, ihr Wesen und line 
Geschiehte, Leipzig, 1869, Retigwmphilosophie nuf geschichthche 
Grundlage, Berlin, 1878; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, 
London, 1908. J. A. MACCJULLOCH. 

NATURE (Ameri(ian). — At the time of the dis- 
covery of the Aniericau continent there existed on it 
a system of thought which was old when Sumerian 
civilization in the valley of the Euphrates was at 
it.s zenith, between the tenth and the fifth millen- 
niums before our time. In this system all objects 
of sense and feeling of the present are derived or 
evolved as expressions from piinial myth - born 
beings of three, rarely five, great cosmic jieriods ; 
beside and heyorul these uncreated beings nothing 
else existeii. These beings of the primal time were 
conceived of as man, or mankind ; for the native 
name for ‘ man,’ or ‘ human being,’ was and is the 
generic appellation by which tliey are known in 
niytli and epos ; and they weie, of course, real and 
constant in substance, while their form and their 
manner of existence were fictitious. They were 
real and constant because they were and are the 
bodies, the elements, and the processes of the worhl 
of sense and feeling ; and so in mytji and later in 
the epos they do or eflect things which are impos- 
sible to man ; and tlieir form and mode of exist- 
ence were fictitious because they were wrought and 
ascribed in terms of human physical and psychic 
expression and existence. In attempting to give 
an English name or afijiellation to these primal 
beings the American descendants of the mytli- 
makers call them ‘ the first people,’ ‘the ancestral 
people,’ ‘the ancient people,’ ‘the man-beings,’ 
and ‘ the ancients’ or ‘ the old people’ who lived in 
the youth of the world. Tliey were later called 
the gods, because as universal forces or powers of 
the world they controlled the operations of what 
we are pleasea to call ‘ nature.’ In this manner it 
was conceived that these man-beings or gods con- 
trolled or shaped the welfare of men. 

In the American system of thought every 
element, every manifestation, every phenomenon, 
every body of being, and every process of cosmic 
or psychic power was conceived of as one of the 

rimal man-beings ; even the faculties of mind and 

oily were by some regarded as once some of tlie 
first people. It is clear that the American himself 
is absolutely excluded from the company of the 
primal ‘ first people.’ 

The pitiless, thougli constant, need of adaptation 
to the forces, bodies, and elements of the environ- 
ment and the varying struggle to satisfy the 
prompting of the faculties of the Ixidily and the 
psychic self to meet this need are the starting-point 
of myths of genesis — myths of origin — or the 
poetic narratives of birth, death, and re- birth of all 
things. The man of the earlier time jierceived 
around and within himself powers, potencies, and 
bodies which experience taught him were in a state 
of constant activity which in measurable degree 
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affected his welfare and that of his fellows. In 
attempting to understand or exrdain the reason or 
the source of such activity, whether constant or 
variable!, and his relation to it, lie correlated this 
expression of strange and irresistible forces with 
his own conscious life, with tlie impressive sub- 
conscious energies of his own bein^, and with the 
Hiiperconscious promptings of his mind. 

Lack of knowledge of the things ol the distant 
past promjited the early ancestors of the American 
to project their own life into that unknown past ; 
and ignorance of the things of the future induced 
them to project this present life into the dimly 
inferred next life. So it comes that the unknown 
future and the equally unknown past are but more 
or less idealized reflexes of the present experiences 
of man ; neither is, in any mysterious sense, a 
revelation of other beings or other worlds. The 
study of the (conceptions of the man of lowly 
culture and attainment indicates tliat he employed 
almost exclusively one means of dehning tlie un- 
known. He interiireted and delined the mi known 
in terms of the known. And here the known 
quantity was the man lum.solf. To the (‘aily 
American the origin of the bodies and the elements 
and jirocesHOS of the earth and sky and the causes 
of their activities, as matteis of environmental 
exjierieiice, Avere unknown. But it is found that 
all the hiotie and psychic pro])ertieH, faciiltie'^, and 
attributes, real or fancied, beli(‘\e<l to be manliest 
in man were imputed to the objects and bodies of 
the environment, and their operations were then 
delined in terras of human activity, and hence all 
such objects and processes became duly endow^ed 
with life and mind and with all that these imply. 
And 80 , primarily, there were in American think- 
ing at least three classes of persons or man-beings ; 

(1) a part of the first people, few in number, whose 
minds and character remained unchanged and who 
lived in harmony with their environment — those 
first people who escaped the toil and strife of the 
‘war in neaven’ and its fateful consequences, and 
who now dwell serenely in homes above the sky ; 

(2) all those things or man- beings in the present 
world, exclusive of the American himself, wno owe 
their existence to the mctamorpho.sis of the great 
majority of the first people ; and (3) the deities, 
gocis, or man-beings who came into their present- 
form in the second cosmic period as a final result 
of the collisions and struggle wliic.h (dosed the first 
period, i.c. all those avIio were changed in the 
se(!(md period. Some of the second class, after due 
metamorphosis, at the close of the second period, 
rejoined the tirst people who had not been change(i 
in the struggles wuich brought about the (dose of 
the first period ; and these have largely become 
the gods of the American, for they are un(!:reated 
and so divine. The American himself belongs to 
the third period and is a creature of one or more 
of these deities. 

In attempt.^ to explain the origin of myth and 
religion among men of low culture students of tlie 
develojirnonts of opinions have devised and used 
the term ‘animism,’ defined as ‘the belief in 
spiritual beings,’ ‘the deep - lying doctrine of 
spiritual beings,’ and ‘the gr(innawork of the 
philosophy ot religion, from that of savages up 
to that of civilized men,’ for the mental prcK^ess 
which imputes the form, attributes, and qualities 
of man to the object.s, elements, forces, and pro- 
cesses of the environing world. But it must be 
noted that it is not animal life in its broad sense, 
but only human life, mind, pa.ssions, and fonn 
that are imputed in this process. This is a distinc- 
tion which it is important to keep in view. And 
along with the imputation of these things goes 
that of the arts, the culture, and the institutions 
of the people. Thus it is found that the social 


organization of the first people — the deities — is 
merely a reflex of that of the people themselves. 
Each of the deities was believed to have greater 
power in his or her own natural sphere than man, 
although the American who was ritually cleansecl 
and secure might be able to do more eftectively 
than one of the deities the things that feir^within 
Ins competency. 

By assuming the reality of these fictitious first 
people the American explained to his own satis- 
faction the origin and development of the forces of 
life and nature and the reasons for them. It thus 
becomes evident that an idol, as popularly con- 
ceived by careless observers, had no place m the 
American system of thought. The symbols or 
tigures in wood or stom;, in painting or sculpture, 
of any one of the deities or lirst jieople were never 
the object of any kind of worship. Tlie rite was 
performed in honour of the deity so represented. 

American myths inform us that in that great 
primal cosmic p<‘riod the man-heings became restive 
l-hrough constant attrition and the lieqiient (!ol 
lision of diverse and sometimes quite (contrary 
activities, natures, and mental attitudes ; tor 
ofi'ence had been given, with intention or without, 
and injury sutlered, and, because each individual 
character bad bijcome ripened, manifest, an<l fixed, 
conflict of desires and purposes and bittei strile 
supervened, and tin* struggle did not cease until 
nearly all the first people had become changed, by 
a complete metamorphosis, into the various ele- 
ments, iKidies, and kinds of living creatures, with 
the exception of man, that have existed or now 
exist on earth, in the sky, or in the waters; they 
became the fauna and the flora and the striking 
topographical features of the birth-land of these 
myths. The earth, the sky, the sun, moon, and 
all the bright stars represent some of the first 
people of tlie first cosmic period. The spirits, 
minds, or lives of these first people were uiiafl'ectecl 
as to duration by tlie forced metamorphosis. Hence 
myth has its river-gods, rock-gods, mountain-gods, 

{ dant-gods, vegetable-gods, anthropic animal-gods, 
>ird-gods, and fish-gods, who lived before the 
metamorphosis in the assumed first great cosmic 
period of peace and harmony and unmanifested 
character. 

The first people and their metamorphosed selves, 
tlie gods, American myths inform us, perform 
their most characteristic duties and functions by 
means of a distinctive impersonal magic power 
Avhicl) tlie Iroquois of the Mohawk dialect call 
ormda {q.v.), a word which with slight dialectic 
variations exists in all Iroquoian tongues. 

With the gradual increase in complexity and 
compass of social and other institutions among 
American peoples and therefore with the unifica- 
tion of rule among them, there also came to pass 
like changes in the organizations of the first peojde, 
who ruled over those elements, bodies, or jirocesses 
wdiicJi they embodied ; among the Iroquoian 
peoples the Earth-Mother is the chief matron in 
the great lodge of the gods ; the ancient com- 
Avoman, one of the changed first people, is the 
goddess Corn-Mother ; and so with the goddess 
Ihian-Mother, the goddess Squash-Mother, and 
all the myriad other first ptuqde. Eoi their 
bounties to man, woman, and child these goddesses 
receive due homage and Avorship, as do all the 
metamorphosed iirst peojile, whose activities in 
the present world bring welfare and contentment 
to the American peoples. In the activities of these 
gods — conceived, however, in terms of human 
character and achievement — moral considerations 
were not involved ; but, at a later time, when 
some of them became part and parcel of the social 
fabric, their deeds, thoughts, desires, and counsel 
acquired a potent moral value and implication. 
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If, then, it be true that the deities of a people 
are psychologically faithful reflexes of the distinc- 
tive features of the social organization of which 
they are regarded as members, it follows that, 
where comparatively complex social and religious 
organizations are found, it is futile to expect to 
deal wfth them as if they were the products of a 
‘primitive’ mind, for evidently they have not the 
aspect of primitiveness. Certain predilections and 
predispositions as to tlie reasoning power and 
logical rigour of the American mind must be held 
in abeyance in any serious stu(^ of the ideas and 
conceptions evolv^ed from it. li the premisses of 
American thinking be granted, the conclusions 
drawn from them are found to Tie consistent with 
them. 

Among some American tribes man, the creature, 
ranked very low in power and knowledge, because 
e\ery object and phenomenon except man was 
divine, wliile in other and more highly organized 
tribes man sliared orendn with tlie gods or first 
people. One of the most striking traits of all the 
American deities is their self-existence. To this 
extent, then, they are peculiar and above human 
estate, experience, and knowledge. And, though 
both gods and men are derived, in mythic narrative, 
from an original first mother or parent, yet it is easy 
to see that the first people are self-existent, while 
man — t he hrst human being — remains the creature 
of a god. 

It IS to be noted that in this American system of 
thought there is no concept or imjilication of a 
primal chaos preceding the events which resulted 
in tlie jiresent constitution of things. In the 
niytlis from certain areas of America the meta- 
morphosis of the first [leople — in mythologic phrase, 
the gods or deities — was achieved coincidently with 
the first hint of the coming of the American folk 
to each place of tliose areas ; but in other areas 
the American is created or formed by one or more 
of the gods of the third cosmic period. With the 
eHtablishmont of the present order begins the story 
of the existent Tiodies and processes of earth and 
sky, described in terms of human form and mind, 
and of their inter-relations with the American race 
of people. By means of two well-marked yet 
inter-related classes of myths — the narrative poems 
of creation or metamorphosis and the narrative 

f ioems of the great recurrent processes and of the 
lodies and Tieings of ‘nature’ — the American 
philosophers have related what they thought of 
the universe of their experience. The invisible 
forces of which the objects of sense are the evident 
exjiression were conceived as emanating from living 
beings endowed with human life, mind, will, and 
purpose. But it has been seen that these personi- 
fied forces were in fact poetic fictions of the mind, 
created in the image of man ; but, as they actually 
represented universal prineifiles of unmatched 
power, they came to be regarded as suiierior to 
man in resource and immunity from destruction. 
The story of the activities of these personages 
became myth — a more or less sacred narrative- 
legend, or saga. And thus the cosmic bodies and 
processes as expresssed in the environment became 
duly dramatized in the rites and ceremonies of 
long and intricate rituals. 

This universal principle of physical and psychic 
change or metamorphosis in American nij'th and 
poetry explains why so-called animals occupy so 
important a place in the religious thought and 
culture of the peoples. It is a dogma developed 
from these myths that some of the first people 
are represented in the various species of animals, 
birds, reptiles, plants, trees, vegetables, and strik- 
ing topographical features, as their ‘ elders * or 
‘ancients.’ Those ‘elders’ or ‘ancients,’ then, 
were and are in mythic phrase merely transformed 
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man-beings or first people of the first great cosmic 
period. Such an ancestor or elder on the tongue 
of an American of the elder culture is a deity. 
The myths thus explain the phenomena in religious 
expression. Hence there are found in abunuance 
.so-called animal-gods — beast-gods, bird -gods, fish- 
gods, reptile-gods, plant-gods, tree-gods, and 
I vegetable -gods and goddesses. And the fact must 
not be disregaided tliat these ancestral deities 
were not the ordinary animal, beast, bird, fish, 
plant, or insect, but rather an ideally humanized 
cieature of inclioate mind. Hence in Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Kgyiit, and also in the descriptive 
visions of the Hebrew propliets and the mythic 
and religious art and culture of other early and 
lowly peoples, hiiman-l»odi(‘d personages with 
animal head.s, or animal -bodied figures witli human 
heads and aspect — of heroic pro}K>rtions and un- 
matched power, some with floral symbols and 
other masks indicative of the kind of divine 
expression intended — are abundantly in evid- 
ence. 

It must Tie rioted, however, that the best-known 
gods of these early Oriental peoples are those 
representing the recurrent processes or phenomena 
of nature, and that of the gods 01 deities answering 
exactly to the first people of the Ameiican system 
of thought concerning the cosmos there have Tieen 
found none but vestigial remains or traces. The 
mythic narratives of the primal first peojde in 
these places were lost or, by being misunderstood, 
entirely neglected. Were those myths available, 
it would be possible to explain to-day why plants, 
vegetables, insects, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish 
have such prominence in the religious culture and 
thought of tliese lands. 

Litkraturk.— J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Orrnria and a ripfinitinn 
of Religion,’ in American Anthropolo(jt^,t ^ new aer., iv. flHOtij 
83-4(), and Introduction to art. ‘ Iri^uoian doainolog.v,’ in 
tl liBEW (1903), pp 133-136; J. W Powell, Introduction to 
F H. Cushing’s Zufli Folk-tales, New York, 1901 , F. Boas, 
art ‘Religion,’ In IIAIii. [1910J. Cf. also art Orknda 

J. N. a . Hewitt. 

NATURE (Buddhist). — It has been recognized 
and often emphasized that Buddha is not an 
atheist ; that he admits the existence of those 
supernatural beings who, although there are many 
kinds among them,^ can in a general way be .styled 
gods, deva. But the importance of these beings in 
the daily life and even in the siiiritual life has been 
mininiized by several writers, denied by some, and 
fully recognized only by very lew scholars * 

The origin and the reason of this mistaken view 
on the ‘godlike’ side of Bmhlhism lie in the fact 
that gods seem to Tie of no use in the Batli. It is a 
very plausible opinion that the candidate tvarhaf- 
sliip has nothing to do with deities ; very few texts 
dealing with the l^ath even refer to them ; pos.sibly 
not a single one points to the usefulness of god- 
worship. Nevertheless, it is evident that the Bud- 
dhist ought to entertain social relations with all 
lieing.s, ‘ expanding ’ sentiments of coinpa.ssion and 
benevolence in tlie ten (cardinal directions. It is 
well kiio\vn that gods— and especially the cTiief of 
the goils, Hakra— furnished the future Buddha with 
opportunities of self-denial. To deny the relations 
01 the Buddhist saint with gods and his obligation.s 
towards them would be to deny his relations with 
his fellow-men, and to forget the altruistic features 
of the (iood Law. Altruism, of course, is not in- 
sisted upon in. the Little Vehicle, but it is alway.s 
soua enfendu. That altniism is the principle on 
which depend the relations of the true Buddhi.st 

1 On the meaning of deva, ‘god,’ devaputra, ‘aod-Hon,' 
‘angel,’ devatd, ‘deity,’ see T. W. Rhys Davids, DtalofjneH of 

iBwdrf/ia, London, 1910, ii 116. 

® See E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures (‘Wisdom of the 
East’ series), Ijondon, 1913, p 99; A Foucher, iRtude $vr 
Viconographis bouddhique de Vlnde, Paris, 1899-190B, ii. 106. 
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with ‘gods’ is certain. Just as gifts, not to the 
pretas (dead), but to hiinian beings in order to help 
the preta, are in the oldest and most orthodox 
lUiddhisni tlie substitute for oflerings to the dead, 
so gods are not entitled to worship {pujd) or to 
sacrifice {homa)y^ but they must take their part in 
the general benevolence of the saint. The saint 
must honoui the deities ‘ who haunt the spot where 
he has taken his abode.’ 

‘ Revered, they will revere him ; honoured, they will honour 
him again , they are graciouH to him as a mother to her own, 
her only son ; and the man who has the grace of gods, good 
fortune he beholds.’ 

And the best way of honouring the deities is ‘ to 
give them the merit of his gifts to the brethren, 
good men of good contiol.’ ® 

Among all beings, Buddha has been the most 
honoured and beloved by the ‘ gods.’ The joy of 
the ‘angels’ at the birth of Buddha, is de.scribed in 
a well-known hymn of the SitWmtpdta^ which has 
been unduly compared with the gospel narrative 
of the Nativity. These deities are not ‘ angels,’ 
but, from the moral point of view, poor creatures, 
unable to enter the way of salvation, very good 
nevertheless — at least many of them — and of a very 
gentle nature. Tliey were happy at the birth of 
fSakyamuni and miserable at Ins death. 

‘For twelve leagues, Ananda, around th(‘ Fig-tree grove of 
the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusmara, there is not. a spot in 
size even as the pricking of the point of the tip of a hair which 
IS not jiervaded by powerful sfiirits And the spirits are mur- 
muring . . . the death of a Tathagata will take place . . 
They dishevel their hair and weep, stretch forth their arms and 
weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and tro in 
anguish at the thought • “ Too soon will the Exalted One die.” ’ 

From the physical point of view, devatds are by 
no means contemptible. Some possess ‘ great might 
and power.’ 

‘ A Devata by intense meditation on the idea of the minutest, 
portion of earth and on the idea of the widest expanse of 
water, can make this earth move and tremble and be shaken 
violently.’ 4 

And, if Buddha, and all the saints like Buddha 
endowed with the power of benevolence,® command 
the love and obedience of all the deities, that is 
not the case with oidinary people ; since the oldest 
days of India — in fact, sinco palaiolithic times — 
deities have as.sumed two aspects : they are fright- 
ful {rudra) and propitious {hva) ; they are fanci- 
ful, covetous, capricious ; human beings have to 
‘ tame ’ them, if they want to live liap[iily. Hence 
the efforts of Buddha to ‘convert’ the deities, to 
teach them the elementary rules of morality, ‘ not 
to kill,’ et(;. We are toltl that he succeeded ; h<^ 
can at least boast of having converted and turned 
the chief of the spirits, ‘ Holder of the Tliunderbolt ’ 
(Vajrapani guliye.svara), into the protector of the j 
faitliful ;® the once formidable goddess of small- I 
pox, Hariti, the child-devourer, into protector of 
mothers and of children nevertlieless, much re- 
mains to be done — as the race of malignant spirits 
is increased every day by the rebirth of malignant 
men — and accordingly Buddhists have been pro- 
vided witli protections, ‘(iuirasses’ {kavacaa)^ 
paritrd {pirit), or rnksda, of every kind. We must 
not suppose that the Buddhist monks were, in old 
days, Ignorant of the first principles of the faith, 
namely, that gods have nothing to do with salva- 
tion, that a good Buddhist has nothing to fear 

‘ On the contrary, Mahayana Buddhism is devotional, and 
Tantrik Buddhism is liturgic. The Aorna-literature is pre- 
ominerit in Tantrism 

3 Dighaniknya, ii 88 f. ; Rhys Davids, ii. 98 f. 

3 Rhys Davids, ii. 151 f. 4 /e,. n5. 

6 On the power of benevolence see, e.g , Mahdvagga, vi. 
36. 4; Ohullavagga, v. 6 1. 

« See E. Senart, ‘ Vajrapani dans les sculptures du Clandhara,’ 
in Aetea du It/ eongrt'H international des orientaltatea. Pans, 
1900-08, 1. i. 121 ; C. M. Pleyte, ‘ Vajrapapi als Dbarmapiila,’ 
in Bijdraqen . . . van Nederlandach Indie, vi x [1902] 195 ; 
Foucher, n. 106 ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Bovddhisme, Paris, 
1909, pp. 372-376. 

7 See Foucher, Buddhist Studies, tr. F. W. and L. Thomas, j 

iViHs, 1916. I 


from the demons, but sin and distraction (pramada) 
are the real Fiend ; but it may be safely surmised, 
from the texts themselves, that the ancient Bud- 
dhists were concerned with the rak^asns and the 
ynk§ns just os Burmese monks are nowadays con- 
cerned with nats^ and just as Tibetan monks are 
coiKierned with yi-dams. 

The stories of the conversion of Vajrapani and 
of Hariti are among the good stories ol Bud- 
dhist folklore ; and the history of this conversion, 
i.e. the processes by which nature-gods of the most 
malignant forms have been developed into faitliful 
and benevolent deities, is not to be forgotten by 
the student of the liistory of religion. Buddhism 
has deilied its saints and ‘ sanctilied ’ the Hindu 
gods — a movement in two parallel directions, the 
second of which has pioved not the less important 
for the prosperity and the longevity of t he (lood 
Law ; both may possibly have modilicd to some 
extent the jirimitive position of the Sanglia, Bliys 
Davids remarks (‘ Buddhist Siittas,’ SlfK xi. [1900] 
20) that the Maliaparinibbaria jiassage commented 
upon above (ji 210, n. 2) ‘gives Buddliagliosa jtbe 
orthodox coniinentator of the Pali canon] a good 
deal of difficulty, as it apparently inculcates oflcj- 
ings to the gods, whicli is contrary not only to 
both the letter and spirit of Buddliism, hut also to 
the practice of Buddhists.’ ii//r^A*<i-offeniigs,/y%d- 
offierings — that is to say, devotional and liLiiigic 
offieniigs — are indeed contrary to the letter and to 
the spirit of the oldest Buddhism, but it is an old 
Indian dictum tliat ‘ Each god is entitled to obtain 
his own ofi'ering ’ {yddfkryalcsaft tadirkohahh ) ; and 
it may be eonhdently asserted that Buddhism has 
never - in practice — denied the right hali to the 
right yali^sa. These are mere trifles, small conces- 
sions to the needs of practical life, which cannot 
endangei the normal and eneigetic endeavour of 
the saint walking in the Path. 

Litkeatcrk — On the old Hindu pantheon in Buddhism much 
information can be found in the mahaaainayasutta and in the 
AtfUna{xyasutta {Dighanikdya , xx and xxxii.). 

L. DE LA VALLIIiE PoUSSlN. 

NATURE (Christian). — i. Antecedent factors. 
— Christianity entered into a heritage of ideas 
about the world consisting of a backgroiiml of 
Semitic mythology, the revelation of the OT with 
Jewish developments of it, certain elements from 
Persian thoiiglit, and ultimately the whole frame- 
work of Greek philosophy. 

In its developed form the OT doctrine affirms 
that Jahweb, now the one, universal God, created 
all things out of original chaos, gives a mythical 
(Babylonian) account of the method and process of 
creation (Gn 1-2), and establishes (iod’s providen- 
tial rule over all things upon His ereatorshi}) 
(Is 40). The world tlierefore is a manifestation of 
God’s power, glory, and goodness (Pss 19, 29, 104, 
etc.). All the inoeesses of nature an* His direct 
acts, the thunder is His voice (Ps 29), the light 
His garment, tlie winds His messengers, the light- 
ning His ministers (Ps 104“*^). But Jalnieh was 
no nature-god. He was in no way involved in 
nature, no system of natural laMs or cosmic prin- 
ciples limited or qiialihed His action, nor was Ills 
being dependent on the world. The OT does not 
argue from the world to God in the manner of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, but it 
descends from the idea of God into the vsorld, and 
in its manifold beauty, power, and goodness it 
apprehends tlie free and sovereign activity of God 
(P. Thomson, ‘God in Nature and in History,* 
Exp II. i [1881] 161-179, 241-252). 

In post-canonical Jewish literature the ideas of 
God’s freedom, sovereignty, and transcendence 
were .still more enhanced ; and the idea of the 
world as an independent reality over against God 
is more emphasized. To secure God’s holiness and 
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freedom, He is withdrawn from all direct contact 
with the world, and His action is mediated by 
angels and spirits, personifications of the forces of 
nature and of divine attributes. 

God created at first, besides heaven, earth, and sea, ‘all the 
spirits which serve before him, the angels of the presence, and 
the anji^ls of sanctification, and the angels [of the spirit of the 
fire, and the angels] of the spirit of the winds, and the angels 
of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow and of 
hail and of hoar frost, and the angels of the voices and of the 
thunder and of the light ning, and the angels of the. spirits of 
cold and of heat, and of winter and of spring and of autumn 
and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which 
are m the heavens and on the earth ’ (Jul^. ii. 2, Charles’s tr. ; 
cf H'noc/ilx.llff.). 

Apart Irom the perBonificationH, the conctmtion 
iH not unlike that of ileiBin. (iod as First Cause 
created all tilings, but at the same time He created 
spirits and angels, to which as second causes He 
deputed th(‘ (umtrol of all the jirocesseB of nature. 
It is an amalgam of animism and deism. 

In Alexandria Jewish thought was formulated 
under Greek influence, and the netion of God ujion 
the woild is expreBsed in more abstract terms. 
The heathen practice of regarding objects of nature 
as ‘gods that rule the world’ is rejiudiated, and 
an ‘ argument from design ’ is urged as a rea.son 
why men should recognize God ‘ by giving heed to 
his works’ (Wis Nature* is simply and 

directly obedient to God’s will. The marvels of 
GT history were (4(KrK acts of new creation for the 
sake of His poojile (Wis 19®; cf. Ifi^'^*^^). Here 
Wisdom perHonifii‘d is the mediator of God’s 
activity in creation and providence (IT 
WiH7^"-etc.). 

In the more developed syRtem of Fhilo God’s 
Logos and His powers are at once the meilia of 
liiR action and the principles of being and order in 
the world. His fidelity to OT ideas guards Philo 
from merging God and His jiowers in nature as 
mere immanent principles. He follows the Mosaic 
teacliing that God (treated the world, though 
whether out of nothing or out of pre-existing 
matter is not clear. He carries the doctrine of 
divine transcendence and of the metaiihysical anti- 
thesis between God and the world to the extremest 
limit, though he does not accept moral dualism. 
The world in itself is not evil, but the most perfect 
work of God. IMiilo gives profuse descriptions 
and discussions of the worlil as it exists. He 
follows in the main the teaching of the Greek 
science of his time, but expresses it in allegories of 
O'!’ language. He conceives nature in general as 
a system of uniformities as complete and regular 
as that of modern science. 

' Equality, the mother of justice . has ordered all things 
well, things in heaven and things on earth, by immovable laws 
and ordinanceH ’ (de Justitia, 14) 

Yet some relics of primitive animism survive, as 
in the idea that tlie planets were living beings 
which moved themselves in their uniform order 
(see James Drummond, Philo Judcuua, London, 
1888, i. 267-31J). 

2. Primitive Christian teaching. — (a) Common 
elements . — In the NT, as in the UT, there appears 
a sense of the order and beauty of the world, as 
the product of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
They were not scientific or philosophical jirinciples 
of uniformity or necessity or of the reign of law, 
but a sensus communis of the customary and 
normal processes of nature. Extraordinary events 
which we call ' miracles ’ were therefore regarded 
as signs and wonders, bnt not as violations of a 
natural order or law. They presented no intellec- 
tual problem, for they were manifestations of the 
power of God working freely according to His 
inscrutable will. They were neither contrary to 
nature nor above nature, but a part of the totality 
of divine operation which constituted, sustained, 
and governed the whole world. This pure and 
arbitrary theism had, however, been modified by 


influences of Persian dualism and Greek polydse- 
monism allied with survivals of Semitic animism. 

Angels might intervene and direct the course of 
nature for man’s benefit (Mt 28^ Jn S’* KVm ; cf. 
Rev 14*“ 16*), but they too were agents of God’s 
will and ministers of His power- Demons and evil 
spirits could also work injury to man, and certain 
cla.sses of diseases were traced to their agency. 
The devil and his angels were a semi-independent 
kingdom over against God, but tlnjy too were sub- 
ject to the power of God 

(A) Jesus Christ adopted Llictse ideas and terms 
of His time. But whatever of dualism or plural- 
ism was involved in them He eliminated by bring- 
ing all the processes of nature into the most, direct 
and intimate relation with the idea of Uh^ Father 
hood of God. This governed Ilis fundanM'ntal 
attitude towards natuie. God’s love and care tor 
man determined all His activity in the world, and 
I nothing hap})Oiied except by the Father’s will, 

‘ All things are possible with God ' (Mk UP), and 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without the 
Father’s will (Mt 10'**“). God gives ‘good things’ 
to them that ask Him (Mt 7”), and those who seek 
first His Kingdom and His righteousness will find 
nature and providenee gracious (Mt 6*’*“). The pro- 
cesses of nature were neither eudaunonistic nor 
retributive in detail. Pam and sorrow were 
terrible realities which the best could least avoid. 
t)n the other hand, a misfortune like blindness 
need not be the result of sin (Jn and calami- 
ties did not prove that the victims were greater 
sinners than others (Lk 13*). The lilies grew 
beautiful, although they neither toiled nor spun. 
God ‘ maketh Ins sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendelh rain on tlie just and the unjust’ 
(Mt 5***). The order of nature is the process of 
divine love and mercy. Christ’s view of the world 
is teleological and optimistic. God directs all 
nature to fulfil His fatherly purpose, and nothing 
exists or happens which cannot he subordinated to 
that purpose. * 

The sayings of Jesus are unique in their time for 
their appreciation of nature’s gloiy. His interest 
extended to birds and flowers, and His jiarables 
reveal tbaf intimate communion with Nature 
which enabled Him to see in her face the symbols 
and the efl’ulgenee of divine truth. He loved all 
Nature. There might he evil spirits, alien enemies 
in Nature’s realm, and in men sm and evil were 
manifest, but Jesus taught no doctrine of pernia- 
nent and radical evil in the nature of things He 
was no ascetic who held things to be evil in them- 
selves. He condemned tlio pursuit of mammon 
and riches only because men made thwfi.s their 
supreme good and put them in the place of God. 
But He appreciatecl thmg.s in their right place and 
use (Mt 1P“ 15**, Lk 7®*). And, even so far as the 
world had been subordinated to evil influences by 
men’s sins, God’s action in it would eliminate the 
evil and bring into existence a regenerate world 
(Mt 19**“, Lk This is no scientific or philo- 

sophic theory of the universe. It was not then, 
nor is it yet, demonstrably true. But it is the 
attitude of Christian faith towards the universe, 
because it is the Father’s work. 

(r) Aj.)ostolir theories. — Christ’s ruling ideas 
appear in the writings of the apostles, but, as they 
addressed heathen as well as Jewish readers, they 
had occasion to develop in a more speculative way 
tlie conception of the relation of God to the worhl. 
Paul in several places expresses the principles that 
were subsequently developed into the cosmological 
and teleological proofs or the being of God. At 
Lystra he declared tliat the living God ‘ made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is,’ and that ‘ lie left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave you from 
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heaven rainB and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness’ (Ac He 

used similar arguiueiits on Mars’ Hill (Ac 17 **-*) 
and in the K])istle to the Romans (1^). The point 
of tlie argument in each case is, not the being of 
(lod, which is assumed, but His nature and opera- 
tion. Creation, providence, and nature are mani- 
festations and proofs of the unity, spirituality, 
power, and goodness of God. Conversely, the 
Apostle’s conception of God becomes his interpre- 
tation of nature. Paul is acutely conscious of the 
pieseiHte of evil and sin in the world (Eph 2®), 8in 
has made its .seat in the flesh, whose very nature 
has been therefore coirupted (Uo 7’”). Yet Paul’s 
view of the universe as a whole is optimistic. ‘ To 
them that love God all things work together for 
good’ (lio 8^; cf. The world as God’s 

creation is essentially good. Man’s sin lias sub- 
jected it to vanity, but it has not turned nature 
from God’s ]mrpose of goodness, and Hi.s .salvation 
will deliver it from corruption ‘into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of (iod.’ 

Paul retains the ()T idea of God’s direct creator- 
ship (2 Co 4“, 1 Co 12^® 15’*'^), but in his later w'rii- 
ing as well ns in Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel 
traces are found of the Pliilonic doctrine of the 
Logos as the mediator of creation and the prin- 
ciple of nature. The term is used only in the 
Fourth Gospel, where the I.ogos is identified wdth 
(’lirist, and represented as issuing from God to be 
the maker of all things and the principle of life 
and light immanent in the world (Jn P**- 
Similarly, according to Paul and Hebrew's, Clirist 
emanates from (Lid (Ph 2®, Tie P) and ‘all things 
have been created through him, and unto him . . . 
and in him all things consist ’ (Col P®* God 
‘ appointed him heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds’ (He P). This concep- 
tion of the Logos, as it is the interpretation of 
nature, differs in some important respects from 
that of Philo. The Logos is more closely identified 
with God, am’ therefore expre.s.ses better God’s 
creative activity and immanence in the world. 
Its identification with Christ gives it the moral 
significance of His person, an<l the world process 
derived from Him is likewise moral (W. Beyschlag, 
NT Thtohniy, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 98). 
The dualism which Philo had inherited from Plato 
is thus alnio.st, if not entirelj% eliminated. Per- 
haps something of it survives in Paul's doctrine of 
the flesh, m the belief in evil spirits, and particu- 
larly in the Johanniiie idea of the world as evil. 
This world is juimarily the world of men in their 
opposition to God (.In P^ 17’’’, 1 Jn 3’ ’^), but sin 
has vitiated the wdiole fabric of society, and even 
the objects of creation which form its environineiit 
(1 Jn 2'® ’’). Yet (rod so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to .save it (.Tn 3’”), and 
in the final consummation of salvation He will 
make a new heaven and a new earth (Rev 21). 
Man may be sanctified in flesli and spirit (1 Th 4* 
5-^^, Ro 6”*). All rule and authority and power 
and (iominion, all evil si)irits, will be brought into 
final subjection to Jesus Christ (1 Co 
Eph ). 

Judaism had over-einjiliasized the transcendence 
of God and His arbitrary rule over the wmrld. 
Greek thouglit tended to merge God in the world, 
which then became a necessary manifestation of 
divine reason. Christ and the apostles Qualified 
Jew ish transcendence by the revelation or God in 
Christ and of His immanence in nature and man. 
Yet it was not the essential and necessary imma- 
nence of Greek thought, but the personal and moral 
immanence of love and grace. Christ interpreted 
nature through His own filial consciousness of the 
Father ; and the apostles through (flirist’s moral 
and redemptive personality. Nature, therefore, 


could not be a system of meciianical uniformity and 
necessity, but it was a moral order in which God’s 
unchanging purnose of grace is realized in His free 
activity tlirough Christ. In such a system the 
antithesis of natural and supernatural could not 
ari.se, for with God all things are possible and 
natural, and w ithout Him nothing is possible. 

3. Hellenistic-Christian theories. — (a) Assimila^ 
tion. — When the Christian Church entered the 
heathen world, it came face to face witli a long 
tradition of Greek cosmology and science. Plato 
had established a dualistic seuaration between the 
sensual and the supersensual, between the world 
and God. Aristotle had defined their relation 
theistically — God w'as the First Cause of the w orld 
— and he had greatly enlarged the scientific know - 
ledge of tlie w'orld. The Stoics had conceived the 
universe as a system of law' and necessity, wherein 
the w'oi Id -process W'^as ordered and governed by the 
divine Logos, and, inconsistently, they interpreted 
the process teleologically as realizing tlie (;nds of 
divine reason. Eclecticism had gatliered all these 
ideas together into a more or less coliereiit systeni. 
On tlie basis of Platonic dualism Aristotle’s 
Hcientilic theism and Stoic monism had so fai 
coalesced that God as transcendent cause was con- 
ceived as creator of the world and as the author 
and Hustaiiier of its order and law'. 

Roth the natural tendency to assimilate pre- 
valent ideas and the necessity to com mend itself to 
contemporary intelligence com])elled ('Christianity 
to a.s8uine a scientific and philosophic torm, whicli 
it did by adopting the current ideas of Greek 
science without cliange, and by adapting to its use 
such philosophic principles as w ould nest harmonize 
wdth its own principles. 

(6) The Gnostics. — The Cinostics were the first 
Christian theologians who developed a tlnsory of 
the universe on the basis of religion. On two 
pomt.s tiieir theoiies diverged so widely from the 
Uhri.stiaii position as to involve a direct contradic- 
tion of it. They conceivetl the relation of God to 
the sjuritual universe pantheistically ratin'] than 
theistically, as a process of emanation rather tlian 
as an act of creation. On the other hand, they 
conceived the material universe in a thoroughly 
dualistic fashion. Tlie formless matter out of 
which the world w^as made, by one of the lower 
icons or spirits, was evil and antagonistic to (rod, 
so that the cosmic process W'as a strife between 
good and evil, and nature w'as so predominantly 
evil that it was destined to perish in the process of 
the redemption and restoration of the world of 
spirits. A still more extreme dualism, moral and 
metaphysical, was emlKxlied in Manichajism [q.v. ; 
see ailso Hariiack, Hist, of Dogma, iii. 316-336). 
Such dualism was not only inconsistent with 
tlie Divine F'atherhood, but incompatible w ith the 
more general principles of monotheism, and the 
Christian (’hurch opposed Mauichseism and re- 
pudiated Gnosticism. 

(r) Tfie Greek Apologists and Fathers. — The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers developed a new 
theory of the world, which, wliile it did not quite 
eliminate dualism, strove to comprehend under the 
category of the Logos the complete rule of God 
over the wdiole world-jirocess. 

‘Ood, the Maker of this universe, has made all thlngti by 
the Lojfos whk'h is from him ’ (Athenajf. Lerj. iv.). 

‘The immediate Creator, and, as it were, very Maker of the 
worltl was the Lojjos, tiie Son of God, while the Father of the 
Loffos, !>y comniandiii}f 11 ih own Son— tiie Logos — to create 
the world, is primarily its Creator ’ (Grigen, c. Celmm, vi. 60). 

‘ For G<td is good, or rather is essentially the source of good- 
ness • nor could one that is good be niggardly of anything : 
whence, grudging existence to none, He has made all things 
out of nothing by His own Logos, Jesus Christ our Lord ’ 
(Athan. dc Incarn. lii. 3). 

As to the method of creation, the account given 
in Genesis was generally accepted, but with vary- 
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ing interpretations. Clement and Origen defended 
the Mosaic cosmogony, but, by allegorical inter- 
pretation, they read into it much of their Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. 

‘ Qod of hi8 goodncHS and lovp created the world of Ideas, the 
invisible heaven and earth, and in accordance with this divine 
model, the Word gave shape and substance to the material 
universe’ (0. Bigg, The Christian J'latonisU of Alexandria, 
p. 107 ; cf. p. 240). 

( reation was an eternal process issuing from the 
unchangeable essence of (lod, and therefore of the 
nature of a physical and necessary emanation, as 
distinguished from tlie Christian idea of a free 
creative act, which was the general view of the 
Greek Fathers in the 4th and 5tli centuries 
(Origen, de Prin. i. ii. 10, III. iv. 3 ; llarnack, 
iii. 249; cf. Windelband, Hist, of Philosophy, p. 
260 k). 

From the Apologists to Athanasius, there was 
also considerable development of ideas on the two 
points of the immediacy and completeness of God’s 
iTeative act. The mediating Logos, according to 
the Apologists, was an independent being of tem- 
poral origin ; according to the Alexandrians, He 
was co-eternal with God, but ^repos Oeb ^ ; according 
to Athanasius, He was co-eternal and consub- 
stantial with God, so that (iod in Him stood in 
diiect relation to the Morld. According to the 
Apologists, the world was ereated out of pre-exist- 
ing matter (Justin, Apol. i. 10) ; according to the 
Alexandrians, God created out of nothing the 
matter with which He made the world (Clem. 
Strom. V. xiv, 89; Origen, dc Pnv. li. i. 4f.) ; and 
Athanasius argues that Almighty God could only 
create out of nothing {de Incarn. ii. 4f.), 

(lod of His goodness created tlie world for the 
sake of rational beings. From Plato downwards 
the world was conceived teleologically as the scene 
and process whereby God realized His purpose of 
goodness towards man. For man as a rational 
being was essentially superior to all creature.s, and 
the wliole of nature is arranged to supply his needs 
and to allord opportunity for the development of 
his rational capacity (Origen, c. Celsum, iv. 75-99), 
It might therefore be expected that the world in 
all its part.s and operations would rnanife.st. the 
wisdom and goodness oi God. And the Greeks, 
both pagan and Christian, were duly impressed 
with the unity, harmony, order, and beaut}’^ of the 
universe. Although the Greek theologians had 
but little scientific, interest in nature, Uiey make 
frequent- references to its order and bounty as 
evidences of the being and nature of God {e.g., 
Origen, r. Celsum, i. 23). 

Yet the harmony Avas manifestly marred by evil. 

‘The sure and universal conviction was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of Qod, but is of the 
devil’ (llarnack, 1 182). 

All Christian doctrine involves the idea of a fall, 
whereby the processes of nature as well as the 
lives of men were turned aside from their original 
and proper course, Platonic and Gnostic theories 
which traced evil to matter, and which would 
therefore make evil inherent in nature, were indeed 
strenuously repudiated. The fall was moral, not 
natural, and due to the voluntary acts of rational 
creatures, among whom Origen reckoned the sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as men, angels, and evil 
snirits {de Prin. II. ix. 6). But he regards even 
tne diversity and plurality in the universe as a 
departure from the unity, from God — a meta- 
physical fall which seems to establish evil in the 
nature of things. And the practical dualism of 
asceticism and monasticism found mu(di support in 
Origen’s philosophy. But his belief in monotheism, 
in the almighty power and goodness of God, and in 
free will led Origen, like the other Greek Fathers, 
to deny vigorously that evil inhered in nature. He 
also rejected the idea of a mechanical uniformity. 


either in the recurring cycles of the universe or in 
the order of nature, because it would exclude the 
free will from whose acts sin and evil had to Ik? 
derived. Nor was evil permitted to mar ultimately 
tlie perfection of God’s plan, for He so orders the 
whole that it fulfils one ideal of perfect harmony 
{ih. II. i. 3). He has so ordained the cycles of the 
R"ons and the jirocesses of nature that they serve 
to discipline rational beings, and to lead them back 
to the original unity. Thus will all evil and 
disorder disappear ‘ when all things shall be re- 
established in a state of unity and when (iod shall 
be all in all’ {ib. ill. vi. 6). Apocalyptic hopes 
proved the way of escape from dualism and despair 
for the early Church. Because of sin the present 
world was evil and under the dominion of demons, 
hut it was a temporary phase to pass away 8j)eedily, 
and a restored and renovated world after (ioef’s 
perfect plan would s(»on be ushered in with the 
new age. Though the world was bad, nature was 
good and able to cast off its evil condition. 

4. The Latin Fathers. — The Latin Fathers 
adopt in the main the theory of the universe 
developed in Greek theology, though with some 
characteristic differences. 

‘The one Qod, 1»\ Ills coiuinandnig word, Ills arranj^ing 
wisdom. His mighty’ powei, brought forth troni nothing this 
entire mass of our world, with all itsarrax of elenienls, bodies, 
spirits, for the glorv of His inHjeBtx ’ (Tint Apol ]7 , of 11 , 21 ) 

The Genesis story is accepted literally a.s the way 
in which God perfected all His works in due order 
(Tert. ado. Herm. 29). 

{a) Tertulhan . — ’i’ertullian states witli new em- 
phasis and clearness that God made the Avorld out 
of nothing and it will therefore return to nothing. 
This is the theme of several of his treatises against 
the (ilnostics (e.g., ado. Her'tn., ado. Valent.). 
One characteristic dift'erence between (ireek and 
Latin thought was that the former was never 
quite free from a jiantheistic temlency to derive the 
world to some extent by way of emanation from 
(Jod’s eiisence, hut in Jjatin though^ God’s creati\e 
activity is free and even arbitrary, for it is not 
conditioned by His essence. Conversely, the world 
thus made out of nothing by God’s free ac.t assumes 
a more independent existence over against God. 
Althougli Tertullian and Minucius Felix wrote 
against Stoicism and rejected its pantheism, their 
view of nature as a totality of 8ubstan(!es, laws, 
principles, and order, once created complete in 
itself, was largely Stoic. To the Stoic conception 
of a self-subsisteiit world they added the Hebrew- 
Christian conception of (xod as its original Creator. 
They came nearer to the deistic view than the 
Greeks. Nature was a most holy and ‘reverend’ 
work of (iod, * an object of reverence ’ (Tert. 
adv. Mar cion. iii. 11, de Animn, 27). As it en- 
shrines the wisdom and truth of God, man may 
learn from it the general principles of religion and 
morality apart from revelation {de Ees. Cam. 12). 
There is a common law of (iod ‘ prevailing all over 
the world, engraven on the natural tables’ {de 
Corona, 5f.). ’J’ertullian appeals to the Roman 
enipeiors for the fundamental human right to 
worship as a privilege of nature {ad Scapulam, 2). 
The knowledge of (io<l is manifest, not only from 
the works of His hands, hut from ‘ the noble testi- 
mony of the human soul by nature Cliristian ’ 
{Apol. 17 ; ct. de Test. Anim'o', 1). Christian ex- 
perience is the special realm of the supernatural 
revelation and operation of the Spirit of (iod, but 
all nature’s processes also corre8^K)iid with the 
mind of (iod. There are two divine operations, 
natural and supernatural, but one truth. Ter- 
tullian shows a deep interest in the detailed pro- 
cesses of nature, which he conceived in the manner 
of Heraclitus as continual change ending in a final 
conflagration. He realized tlie difticulty which 
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evil and sin presented to his view of nature as a 
erfect work of God. Some evils and oalamitieu 
e exijlaiiiB as means to the fulhlment of God's 
)urpose, but radical evil and sin he traces to the 
ree action of men and evil spirits. Nature is 
ori^^inally and essentially good, but the devil is the 
coiTuj)ter of nature (c?e Cult. Fein. i. 8). Yet he 
(‘an not corrupt the substance created bj God. 
Paul’s censure of the desh applies not to its sub- 
stance but to its action {de Res. Cam. 10). Christ 
abolishes not carneni peccatc but peccatuni carnisy 
not the substance of flesh but its culpa {de Cam. 
Christi, 16). And in the human soul tlu' rational 
element belongs to its nature, but the irrational 
elements and the sinful tendencies emanate from 
the devil and enter the soul by acts of sin (dc 
Aninia, 16). Yet sin entered into human nature, 
and so into the world, at so early a stage that in a 
secondary sense it has becionie jiart of nature 
‘ Tlie corruption of our nature is another nature, lia\ ing a gexi 
and father of its own, the author of (xirruption ’ {de Annna, 41 , 
of 1(5, 27, ;«)). 

Even death is not a condition of nature, but the 
result of sin — the jiroduct of a fault and defect 
which is not itself natural ; but it is easy to ajijily 
the term ‘natuial’ to faults and defects that are 
inseparable from us since our biibh, or even earlier 
('JYaducianism). Thus, while Tertullian vigoi 
ously contends against the inetaidiysical dualism 
of the Gnostics, and in the main adopts the o}>ti- 
mistic theory of nature which he had derived from 
the Greeks, his deej» sense of sin and evil led him 
to lay the foundations of that Western doctrine of 
radical evil which was more fully developed by 
Augustine. Tertullian’s writings also abound in 
ascetic teachings w hich easily led to the pessimism 
and contempt of nature that became rife in later 
age.s. The large place and powerful influence 
wliich he ascribes to the devil in human conduct 
and destiny were inconsistent with an ojitimistic 
conception of nature in the widest sense. Jle 
never really feced the jiioblem of evil on the large 
scale. He could retain Ills conception of nature as 
a perfect w'ork of God only liy assuming a realm 
of evil outside nature balanced by a realm of grace 
above nature, neitlier of w hich he attempted to ht 
into a theory of reality as a wdioh* 

{b) Augustine. — The doctrine of radical evil was 
further developed by Ambrose of Milan (see 
Harnack, v. 49), and w as linally stated as part of a 
system of the universe by his disciple, Augustine. 
With Augustine Patristic thought for the hist 
time attains to a thoroughly subjective point of 
view. God and the soul are the two poles on 
which his whole system revolves. His interest in 
external nature and his theories of it are therefore 
secondaiy to and dependent upon his view of the 
relation between God and the soul. His philosophy 
is fundamentally spiritualistic. He even ap- 
proaches panegoism. Will is the sole efticient 
cause. The will of God is the original and 
supreme cause of all things. Created spirits, 
angels and men, both good and bad, are also 
efll(dent causes in a secondary sense, but they 
have no power except what God has bestowed 
upon them. Material or natural causes are not 
eliicient causes at all, ‘ because they can only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them.’ Nature as 
a system of law an(i order is ‘ an ui der of causes in 
which the highest efficiency is attributed to the 
will of God’ {de Cio. Dei, v. 9). God, being 
supremely good, can will only that whndi is g(K>d, 
and therefore all nature or substance is essentially 
good. By His (^ood will He has giv(‘n existence, 
Form, quality, life, reason, beauty, position, rela- 
tion, and all other attributes to everything in its 
due order, not only to heaven and earth, men and 
angels, but to the .smallest and most contemptible 


animal, to the feather of a bird, the flower of a 
plant, the leaf of atiee— all have their harmoiw 
and mutual place as parts of the great w hole. It 
is not a necessary uniformity in nature, but the 
harmony of God s will. Even miracles are mirac^les 
only in a relative sense, for all events, ^vhether 
normal or abnormal, issue directly from the will of 
God. Even the evil which other wills do, God .so 
overrules that it does not mar, but rather com- 
pletes, the harmony of His good purpose {ib. v. 11, 
vii. 30, x. 12, xi. 22, de Motlous Manich. 7, r. 
Faustuni, xxi. 5). 

Yet Augustine was intensely conscious of the 
realitj'^ of evil both in himself and in the world 
around him. In tludr normal state both the indi- 
vidual soul and human society were given over to 
evil as kingdoms of the devil. But this too wa.s 
not of nature, but of will. God was the author 
ol all natures and substances, and He could make 
nothing evil {de Bloribus Manich. 2). 

‘ The orig^in of sin is in the will ; therefore in the will also is 
I he origin of evil, both in the neiise of acting againut a jiiat 
precept and in the aense of suffenn^f under a just sentence 
(c, Favstvm, xxii 22; cf. de Civ l>ei, xii. 1) 

I'liy.sical evil is the result of moral evil Pelagius 
argu^ therefore that nature, in .spite of sin, is 
essentially good, because sin is only a moment aiy 
act of will that cannot jiervert or corrupt the nature 
Ol jiroduce an evil nature {Harnack, v, 194) But 
Augustim? held that nature and will arc so inti- 
mately bound up together that the will perverted 
hy sin perverts and vitiates the nature itsidf, so 
that it becomes imjiotmit to resist sin (‘natuia 
vitiata, massa perditionis, non posse non jieccaic ’) 
But there was in Augustine's doctnm* a disepm 
element of dualism, a ridic of Maiiicluean oi 
riatonie inllueme, foi the nature that was 
vitiated by sin held the capa(?ity of corruption 
because it w^as (‘reated out ol nothing, and evil is 
the privation ol being ; Aiigusunc s(‘ems to regard 
tlie i»rivation of existence in cieati'd tilings as 
in some sense a jxisitive evil {dr Moj'fhas Mtniirh 
vii. 10, r. E/fistolaw Matiic/ari, xxxvi. 41). On the 
other hand, nature thus vitiated hy sin can he 
restored to goodness, not by the creative or provi 
dential act of God, hut by a snpeinatural act ot 
grace through .Jesus Ghrist and tlic ( Ihurch, which 
is therefoie a new and higher ordei of existence 
over against the old order of tlie sinful woilil. 
External nature is involved in the calamity of .sin 
as the instrument of its punishment. God has not 
withdrawn all His creative goodness, for He has 
filled this misery of tlie human race with the rich 
and countless blessings of nature, and of the arts 
and .sciences of civilized life {de Civ. Dei, xxii. 22, 
23, 24). Yet the wdiole framework of nature has 
been irretrievably disordered by sin ; 

‘ F'rom this hell upon earth there is no escape, 8a\ e through 
the jjrace of the Haviour’ {ib. xxii. 22), aticl ‘ all to which the 
New Testament invites belongs to that future inheritance which 
awaits us in the world to come ' (i7>. xxi. 15). 

Nature as it is, therefore, stands in a double an- 
tithesis : (1) to original nature as God created it, 
and (2) to tlie realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of 
the present world. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
two realms, of nature and grace, or of the natural 
and supernatural, has lield sway over Christian 
thought down to the present time, 

5. Mediaeval supernaturalism. — Tlie living in- 
terest of medimval thought was almost entirely 
metaphysical. 

(a) John Scotus Erigena, the moat pow^erful 
and original mind in the early Middle Ages, in his 
chief work, de Divisione Natures, delines nature as 
the processus of the divine being in four successive 
stages : (1) nature uncreated and creating, or God 
in Himself ; (2) nature created and creating, or 
God as prolated cause of all things ; (3) nature 
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created but not creating, the world as the con- 
tinuous evolution process of the one divine sub- 
stance ; (4) nature neither creating nor created, 
(Jod all in all at the end of the piocess. 

‘ Of fatal necesHity God eventually vvithdrawe ag'ain into 
Hhuflelf ; this is the final cosmic absorption in the bosom of 
the Great All’ (M. de Wulf, Hist of Medieval Pkitosojifiy, 
pp. 167-170). 

Erigena’s iilentihcation of all leality with God 
was nob generally accepted by tin; Church, but the 
predoiuinance o/ the metajiiiysical standpoint is 
equally manifest in thochi(‘i problem that engaged 
the thought of the later Scholastics. 

(i) The contromrsy about univermls. — The pio- 
blem was mainly epistemological. Realists and 
conceptualists were manifestly concerned about 
abstract ideas, and nominalism, in spite of its more 
empirical trend, conhned its outlook to the ahstract- 
problern of knowledge, and developed no interest 
in things- 

(f) The mediftval metaphysics of nature, apart 
from Erigenas paiitlieism, was in all essentials 
Augustine’s. God created all tilings by an act 
of will after the exemplar that He bad in His mind 
(Aquinas, Sumtiut Theol. I. xix. 4). lie created all 
nature’s good, and evil is neither a being nor a 
good, but the absence of being {/'b. xlviii.). The 
causality of God extends to all beings, not only to 
species, but to individiials. All tilings are directed 
by God to one end. The order of the universt i.s 
also a good which God has created (ib. xxii. 1, ‘2). 
And this order involves a gradation of being which 
admits the possibility of evil, but all actual evil 
issues from evil wills (ib. xlix. ). All the Scholastics 
regal ded the world chietly as an effect of which 
God IS the cause. Anselm, indeed, not content to 
base the proof of God’s existence on cieati on, devised 
the ontological aigurncnt, but bis successors rejected 
it, and fell back on proofs of the cosmological type. 
Tliese have been criticized as implying a deistic 
sejiaration between God and the world wdiich limits 
His being and negates Hi.s immanence, but it is 
equally true that they tend to empty the world 
of its reality, for its substaiu^e or nature wliich was 
l^ood was only the activity of God, while the evil 
111 it vas the negation of divine activity. 

(d) Practical dmahsm . — While the metaphysical 
theory of evil represented it as negation, for the 
practical thought of the liim* it was the most 
terrible and dominant reality. The dualistic trend 
ill eailier thought ran riot in tiie Middle Ages under 
the two forms of asceticism and diabolism, (i.) 
Eroni the 2nd cent, downwards ascetic ideas asserted 
themselves in the Church. In the 3rd cent, men 
began to flee from this evil world to find jieace and 
salvation in the desert. During the 4th cent, mon- 
asticism established itself as a permanent institu- 
tion in the East. Its rise in the West was later — 
the Benedictine order in ithe 6th cent., the Clunian 
reform in the 11th, the Mendicant orders in the 
13th— but it dominated the life and thought of the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages. Its chief, 
though not its only, underlying principles were 
that the world of sense was evil and therefore to 
be avoided, and that the normal processes of nature 
were, if not essentially evil, ^ at least occasions of 
evil. 

‘To many, indood, virffinity waa neither more nor leas than 
the very eaaence of Chnatian moiallty ’ (Ilaniaok, Monaiiticisin, 
Eriff- tr , London, 1901, pp. O.’i, 67). 

(ii.) Above all, the present world was under the 
dominion of the devil and his host of evil demons. 
Primitive animism, belched forth from the abysses 
of Western paganism, allied itself with Manichrean, 
monastic, and chiliastic elements in the mind of 
the Church, and all but submerged Christian mono- 

1 St. Francis of Assisi was a notable exception, whose love of 
nature was equal to his asceticism, but he stood alone, except 
for some intimations of a revived appreciation of nature found 
in poetry. 
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theism and every idea of a world created, oidered, 
and ruled by divine wisdom and goodness. Evil 
spirits swarmed upon the earth, ubiquitous and 
nearly all-powerful. Nature and man were tlien 
playthings. Magic, sorcery, witchcraft, posses- 
sion, Dicubi, succufur, alchemy, heresy, even scit*nce 
and pliilosopliy, were foi ms of their activity. ( lod, 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, saints, and sacraments 
afforded but uncertain jirotecdion against their 
devices to destroy men’s souls. For the popular 
mind, a metaphysical sujiernatuialism was a pool 
protection against a nature diabolism. 

(e) Symbolism . — The remedy was sought neither 
in science nor in tlieology, but in a symbolic inter- 
pret, ation of nature. If actual iiatmc liad been 
reduced to vanity by evil spirits, it still retained 
the form and image of the true and good, and si? 
could be the ellicacious instrument of oiviiie giace 
Till' idea that things had a double meaning, one 
obvious and theotlnu’ hidden, liad prevaib'd in man\ 
foi ms, in animism, poetry. Christ’s parables, Plato’s 
idealism, Alexandrian allegorism. 'I’be Patristic 
age developed the doi;trine that the w^ater of 
baptism, and the bread and wine in the Sujqicr, 
had a mysterious and miraculous signilicance and 
efficacy for salvation. But there was no logical 
reason for limiting symbolic/i) significance to a few 
natural elements. Sacraments were multiplied, 
ami Hugo of St. Victor (1006- 1141), in his de Sacra - 
mentis Christiance Fidci, jirojiounded the theory 
that the whole visible creation \vas a symhol of the 
invisibh* world and a revelation of divine truth (H. 
O. 'I'aylor, The Mcdarval MimP^ vol. ii. cli. xxix.). 
But the Hymholical inter])retali()n of nature did not 
really reconcile it to (rod nor present a Christian 
theory of it. It was but a magic bridge ( ast by 
illusion over the eliasm of dualism, ami it availed 
only 80 long as the illusion lasted. When men at 
last brushed away the cobwebs of animism, dia- 
bolism, and symbolism, and gazed upon Natuie 
hei.self, they entered into a universe very different 
from the supernaturalism and svinbolism of the 
Church. 

6. Physical science in the Middle Ages. — The 
iiiediteval (Jhurch jireserved the tradition of science, 
and in its latei jieriod one here and tluire who mani- 
fested a new interest in nature may bo reckoned 
as a forerunner of the modern science of nature. 
The end of the l^atristic age, from Anibiose and 
Augustine to Gregory, ilescended to the lowest 
level of ignorance and inditl’erence about natuie. 
A semi-mythical book called the Phifsiologus sup- 
died the place of natural history (I'aylor, i. 76). 
loethiiiM (470 T)25), by his translation of Porphyry’^ 
Isagoge, and Aristotle’s de Categoriis and de Jnfer- 
pretatione, revived some study of logic. Martianus 
Capella (5th cent.), in his Satyncon, or de Nuptiu 
Mereurii et Philologice, gave a comjiendium of the 
seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
{ = trivium), arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music ( —quadrivium), which became the standard 
text-l)ook. Similar compendia were de Artibus ac 
Diseiplinis Liheralium Litterarnm of Cassiodorus 
(c. 470-570), Origin um seu lUymoloqiartim LihriXX 
of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), de Natura. Rerum 
of tile Venerable Bede (c. 674-734), and de Universo 
of Kabanus Maurus (c. 776-856). Physics or natural 
science waa included in all the traditional divisions 
of philosophy, but it only amounted to a collection 
of traditional lore. 

From the 10th to the 12th cent, a new quickening 
influence emerged in the Arabian philosopliy derived 
from Aristotle oy Avicenna (980-1037) and ’Averroes 
(1126-98). (lerViert of Anrillac (r. 950-1003) fiandled 
the traditional material with a new sense of the 
importance of mathematics and natural science. 
The school of Chartres was a centre of great intel- 
lectual activity. Bernard (1090-1153) wrote on 
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Porpliyry, and, under I’latoiiic influence, conceived 
nature as a living organism. His brother, 'rheotleric 
(c. 1100-65), compiled numerous books of natural 
knowledge. Gil Inurt de la Porrce ( 1076-1 154) wrote 
de Sex Prmcipiis —an attempt to complete Ai istotle’s 
treatment of the categories. William of Conches 
(1080-1164), in his Magna dc Natnris Philosophia 
and dc Phdosoplaa Mundij propounded an atomic 
theory of the universe, and displayed the interest 
in the medical and physiological studies of Galen 
and Hippocrates which marked the sch(»ol of 
Chartres. John of Salisbury (? 1115-80) and Alan 
de Lille {? 1128-1202) closed the peiiod of mere 
compilers and disseminators of ancient know- 
ledge. 

Tlie greater writings of Aristotle were redis- 
< overed about the middle of the Pith century. 'I’he 
stages of theirappropi lation by theChristian Church 
are rei>resenteu by the writings of Alexander of 
Hales (t 1245), Albertus Magnus (r. 1200-80), and 
Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle's spirit of observation 
and research into nature aflected Albert more than 
the others, but his scientific achievements were 
negligible. Vincent of Beauvais (r. 1190-1264), in 
his Spec fd uni Majus, anothei encyclop;cdia, reveals 
a genuine interest in nature (Tayloi, ii. 217 f. ). 
But all these men, whatever they observed and 
admired of iiatuie, looked oii< upon it from the 
uison-house of Scholastic metajdiysi(;.s. lloger 
iacon (? 1210-? 1294) was of a diflerent type — tfie 
herald of a new day. He levolted against the a 
prion methods of Scholasticism, and laid <lown the 
experimental method of modern science as the only 
adetpiate way of investigating nature — *Oi)ortet 
ergo omnia certificari per viam experientiie ’ (^6. 
ii 536). 

One important result of the new recognition of 
nature as a wilni'ss of truth, and of science and 
jdiilosophy as media of knowledge, was a now 
emphasis upon the distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the acceptance of tlie 
doctrine of two/old truth, one secunefum rationeni 
and the other secundum fidem. All)ert and 
Thomas recognized the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and tried to reconcile them. 
Huns Scotus allowed to ])hilosophy and theology, the 
natural and the .sujiernaturai, each its separate 
realm. But very .soon the divergence grew still 
wider. 

7. Humanism and science.— In the 15th cent, the 
study of the classics led men hack to a new a})pre- 
ciation of nature and a free investigation of it, 
wliich in the 16th cent, produced tin; beginnings 
of nnalern science. 

(o) The phUosophi/ of the Ucnaissance was not so 
much a new theory of nature as a new attitude 
toward.s it. But the scientific discoveries of 
Gopcrnicus and others in the I6th cent., of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton, transformed the conception 
of nature, and came into conflict with mucli that 
had been embodied in Homan Catholic ilognia. 
Since the Church would not leconstruct its dogmas, 
a deej> cleavage was made between theology and 
science, and once more nature was abandoned, if 
not to the devil, to what was confessedly an un- 
christian interpretation. From the standpoint 
of Roman Catholic dogma the modem conception 
of nature is essentially un-Christian and in most 
respects even anti-f^hristian. 

(o) Protestantism as representeil in theology was 
only partially and gradually liberated from niedise- 
val metaphysics, hut the new .spirit of free inquiry 
into nature^s secrets found more complete expres- 
sion in philosophy, science, and literature. Hence 
arose the so-ciuled ‘ confli(;t between religion and 
science,’ which was really a conflict between the 
old and new systems of philosophy and science. 

(c) Rationalism . — Preoccupation with external j 


nature exclusively in the 17th and 18th centuries 
produced materialism, sensationalism, and rational- 
ism — systems which denied altogether any spirit- 
ual meaning to nature. 

{d) Pantheism at the other extreme, by identify- 
ing God as natura naturans with the world as 
natura naturata^ also made all reality an im- 
personal, non-moral system of necessity. 

{e) Deism . — The deists, both lieterodox and ortho- 
dox, accepted the current scientific view of nature 
as a uniform system of properties and laws which 
worked siitomatically, hut in virtue of IPod’s 
creative act, and they found in it therefore evi- 
dences of certain universal truth.sof religion — God, 
virtue, future rewards and punishments. The 
orthodox school affirmed in aduition certain special 
revelations and acts of God by which H(‘ remedied 
Hie defects that had entered into nature’s mechan- 
ism along with sin. These the rationalists denied. 
But both scliools assumed a twofold dualism of God 
and the world, of the supernatural and natural, 
and both placed (rod norm; ily outside the universe. 
Nature and tlie CJiristian levelation were two dis- 
tinct operations of God, and the tendency was to 
regard nature inde[)endently of God as self-suffi- 
cient and self-exphiriatory. 

(f) Naturalism. ■ -\n the 19th cent. natiiralLsm 
(and positivism), allieil with agnosticism, heeame 
the legitimate succe.s.sor of deism. Phy.sical .science 
in itself neetl not he religious oi irreligious, but, if it 
is j)ut forward as a philosonliy, as a complete and 
adequate acr‘ount of the world as a whole, it involves 
the denial of any moral or spiritual signilicance in 
the world. Writers like Huxley and Spencer limited 
all knowledge ‘ in the proper sense of knowing ’ to 
phenomena ; and religion, the spirit ual, the super- 
natural, were relegated to the region of tlie ‘un- 
known and unknowable’; hut the knowledge of 
nature therefoie eould haveno religious signilicance. 
A similar hut less drastic dualism between scienti- 
fic knowledge of nature and religious knowledge as 
it i.s given in Cliristian experience appears in (lie 
school of Hitschl and in writers like Mansel and 
Newman. 

8. Idealism and theism. — But modem thought has 
not been content to rest in a view of nature wliicli 
leaves the new knowledge unrelated to religion, tir 
which makes nature a complete antithesis both to 
God and to the sjiiritual being of man. A long 
succession of philosopliers — Descartes and Leibniz, 
Kant, Berkeley and Butler, Tlei?el, Lotze, the 
Caird.s, Rudolf Eucken, James Ward, and many 
more — have striven to interjiret nature in corre- 
lation with the concejition of God as living and 
personal, tree and immanent in the world, by His 
liower, wisdom, and go()dne.sH continually forming 
and guiding it to fulfil His perfect purpose of holi- 
ness and love. This theistic pbilosojihy has not 
solved all its problems. The i elation of the in- 
finite to the finite, of the eternal to time and to the 
j)rocess of evolution, of the One to the many, the 
existence of evil, both moral and physical, are 
yet no more than formulated quest ions without 
answers. Theism is more a faith than a science, 
and it is not altogether a Christian faith. Modern 
thought cannot accept the Patristic and Scholastic 
method of imposing a Christian interpretation upon 
nature by authorily. The Christian view has 
found more confident expression in some modern 
poets, such as Wordsworth and Browning, tlian in 
philosophy. The speculative methods of theistic 
jdiilosophy move out .slowly and uncertainly 
towards Chri.st’s idea of the world as the Father^s 
home and workshoj). All that can be said is that 
theism represents nature in a way more congenial 
to (Christian experience and thought than any other 
system, and that its line of progress, if it can make 
any progress, is set in the direction of the Christ- 
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ian ideal of a world in which ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
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T. Rees. 

NATURE (Egyi)tian).— Various attempts have 
been made in the direction of classifying and 
arranging the enormous multitude of Egyptian 
gods. There is one grouping, however, which, 
while it cuts across many of the otljcr arrange- 
ments that have been suggested — human gods, 
animal gods, composite gods, and so forth — .seems 
to mark a fairly broad and manifest divi.sion of 
Egyptian religious thought. On the one hand, 
we have abstract gods, called into being by the 
Egyptian religious coiisciousness as the exjuession 
of certain qualities which they found more or less 
ueseiit in their own natures, and assumed there- 
ore to be necessarily inherent in their divinities. 
On the other hand, we have natui e-gods, created 
by the people as tlie exjiression of certain aspects 
of the world and the visible universe aiound f liem. 
It may be a question which of these two classes of 
<livinities came first into being ; but on the whole, 
looking to the character of the Egyptian as a re- 
ligious thinker, it seems probable that the rise of 
the alistract gods was a later dev^elopmcnt, and 
that the earliest developments of Egyptian religion 
were in the direction of forming gods out of the 
aspects and powers of nature as seen around the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

‘Abainon^ all oth(T carh peoples, it was in hie natural sur- 
loumlin^s that the Egyptian flret saw hie gods. The trees and 
springs, the stones and hill-tope, the birds and beaete, were 
creatures like himself, or iioaeeesed of etrange and uncann3' 
powers of which he was not master. Nature thus makes the 
Cell best impression upon the religious facullv, the visible world 
i-^iust explained m terms of religious forces, and the earliest 
gods are the controlling forces of the material world. A social 
or jiohtical realm, or a domain of the spirit where the gods 
shall be supreme, is not jet perceived. Such divinities as these 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a given locality ’ 
(Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 4f.). 

J^ater, an it would ajipear, tlie more abstract 
asjiectH of divinity came into view ; abstractions 
siicli as Maat, the goddess of truth, make tlieir 
appearance, and even the old nature-gods change 
their character to some extent, and are more philo- 
soj)hi(‘ally conceived ; but Egyptian religion never 
made any very great advances in the direction 
of philosophic akstraction, and the nature-gods 
occiijiy, from first to last, by far the most im- 
portant position (cf. Personification [Egyptian]). 

They fall into two great groups ; (1) sky-gods 
and (2) earth-gods. It would perhaps be simpler 
to call the sky-gods by the title of sun-gods, for 
they are all more or less connected with the cycle 
of solar deities, while the main earth-gods belong 
to a perfectly distinct cycle. The two great 
currents of religious thought in Egypt are those 
which deal with the Ra, or solar, cycle of divinities, 
and those which deal with the Osiris, or earthly, 
cycle. The two are found, as wa,8 to be expected, 
already existing side by side at the earliest period 


of which we have any record ; the rivalry between 
the two schools of thought and worship continues 
throughout the course of Egyptian history, and 
the developments of doctrine which derive from 
these two aifierent lines of thought give rise to a 
good deal of that extraordinary confusion and in- 
consistency which are the first things that strike 
the student of Egyptian religion. The Egyptian 
never finally discarded either the one grouj) or the 
other in his mind, and he kept side by side all the 
developments that arose out of the t wo theories of 
God without worrying over the fact, that they were 
often aksolutely inconsistent with each other. So 
we have, e.g., heavens that belong to the solar 
cycle co-exi.8ting in the religious literatuie with 
heavens that belong just as manifestly to the 
Osiris cycle, and are totally inconsistent with the 
others. The story of Egyptian religion is practi- 
cally the story of the jiarallel development and 
rivalry of two groups of nature-gods — a lieavenly, 
or solar, and an earthly, or Osirian. The intervals 
when other gods seem to oust both groups are not 
really excejvtions to this statement. Thu.s, to take 
the most notable instance, the rise of the Theban 
god Amen to supremaiy in the land, cojiiciding 
with the rise of Thebes as the ca})ital city, is accoin- 
plisheri only by tlie sto(;k-in-trade of the solar 
cycle of gods lieing credited to the Theban deity, 
who thus loses or sinks his own original character 
in order to bei’orne adequate to his new glory ; 
Amen becomes Aiiien-Ra. 

I. Sky-gods. — It i.s not <litiiciilt to see why the 
cosmit; gods were head cal and ruled in the Egyptian 
theory by tiie sun-god. 

‘The all-ern plopiiifi yrlory anrl power of the E^^yptian sun la 
the most insistent fact in the Nile valley ’ (Breastetl, p. 9). 

Among the many natural agencies that were of 
impoitaneo to him, the Egy])tian saw none that 
could lie comjiared with this, and probably the 
very earliest form that religious thought * took 
wa.s the establishment of some kind of conception 
of a sun-god. I’here are in E/iyptian religions 
literature traces of a still earlier form ol suii- 
worship than that which we find in existence in 
the eaniest historical period — a form in which the 
^od was a Horns, or a groiiji of Horuses, out of the 
iniiumerahje company of deities of the same name 
which existed in Egypt. The many forms in which 
the sun -god was represented are doiibtless survivals 
of the multitude of local cults of the everywhere 
present deity. Roughly, however, the prevalent 
idea represented the sun-god under three aspects. 
He IS Khepera, the god of coming into being or 
becoming, in the morning when he rises, his 
emblem being in this case tne winged lieetle. He 
is Ra when he sails across the heaven in his Ixiat 
during the middle of the day, and is represented 
as either a hawk-headed or a ram-headed human 
being, with a solar disk upon his head. He is Turn 
or Atiim, ‘an aged man tottering down the west,’ 
when he appears as the setting sun. 

Ra, to take the most generally used of his titles, 
is at the head of the Egyptian pantheon, and has 
in his company a cycle oi other divinities repre- 
senting other aspects and forces of nature. The 
theories of how he came into being are various. 
At Memphis it was held that Ptah, the artificer- 

f od, shaped an egg out of which came the sun-god. 

Ilsewhere a lotus-flower appeared out of the prim- 
eval watery element, and held R& concealed among 
its leaves ; or, as at Heliopolis, the god had ai>pearea 
originally as a pluenix upon the ancient pyramidal 
stone in the temple. Having come into existence 
in one or other of these ways, Ra (or Neberteher, 
as he is called in the texts referring to this par- 
ticular period of his being) then 1^ his own 
masculine power produced a pair of gods — Shu, the 
space- or air-god, and Tefnut, his wife. 
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‘ I, even I, Rpat in the form of Shu, anfi 1 emitted Tefnut- I 
became from God one, Go<is three, that iH to say from myself 
two God ^ came into bemfr on this earth’ (Budfire, The Gods oj 
the Efjijptiam, i 317) 

Of Shu iiiul Tefnut are born Seb or Oob, the earth 

g otl. and Nut, the sky-j^odde«s ; and ot them are 
orn Osiri 8 and Set, Isia and Nephthy.s, Osiris 
aiul the chief tijj^uros in the Osiriaii cycle here 
appear in the Ua grou}) of gods, but in an entirely 
811 iKird mate jiosition, and witii no very marked 
reason for their presence, as they have no particular 
function to ])erform. Tliis would seem to point to 
tlie fa(!t that, wdien the gods were thus grouped — 
which cannot have been at the very earliest jieriod 
—the Osiiis group was already in existence and 
had to be incorporated soniohow or other, though 
in a form quiti' inconsistent with the iinjHjrtaiicc 
attributed to Osiris and his retinue in his own 
l(‘gend. 

Ita's lunction as sun-god is at first a jmrely 
material one. He is the source of life and in- 
crease, the driver away of storm, the expeller of 
rain, and tlie breaker up of cloud. He has enemies 
wlio fight against him, and in one legend he loses 
one of Ids eyes — an attempt, no doubt, to account 
for eclip.ses ; another version of the losing of the 
<\ye seems to be associated with tlie waxing and 
waning of tlie moon, whose close connexion with 
the sun would speedily be detected In this case ! 
the lost eye is restored by Tlioth, the moon-god 
Ifeginriing with these juirely natuial functions, Ua 
at a very early nenod developed into a more 
ethical governor oi the world, and we learn ho^^ 
men rebelled against his rnlo, and were destroyed 
in vengeance by the fierce goddess Hathor (Sekli- 
niet), who may in this ease, as also in some other ; 
instances, represent the destroying heat of the sun. j 
Finally, Ua hecame the great beneticent. rulei of 
the world, the giver ol every good and perfect 
gift. 

Of his cycle, Shu, the aii-god, is practically con- 
fined to a singlp action, lie is the sepaiator, and 
it is his function to sejiaiate Nut, the sky-goddess, 
from the embrace of Seb, the earth-god, and to 
keep her continually arched over tlie world, while 
Tefnut, his wile, is a mere feminine adjunci to 
iiirn. Nut was not worshipped, and had no local 
establishment, and Sob, at least in the developed 
form of the Ua legends, was juirely passive, though 
there are signs in remnants of earlier legends of 
his greater activity as divider of the eartli. The 
aiqiearance of Set as well as Osiris in the cycle ol 
the solar god suggests that he may have repre- 
sented some natural jihenoinenon, like the rest of 
his grouj)— probably the darkness. In this ease 
the enmity helAveeii Set and Horns, which finds 
full develoimient in the great ( tsiris legend, would 
he the transference to a later tradition of a inmdi 
older enmity between tlie solar Horus, who stands 
for the sun-god of the earliest Egyptian belief, and 
the darkness. In one of the Uyramid Texts Seb, 
t he earth-god, assigns their respective domains to 
llorus and Set in a fashion that suggests the entire 
equality of the two divinities of light and darkness 
ill this early stage of Egyjjtian religious thought. 
While Ra is to he viewed as the typical and repre- 
sentative sun -god of Egypt, it must he rememliered 
that he is only one of a great inirnher of forms of 
the same divinity. Many of the nome-gods of the 
land were, as was natural, sun-gods also, and were 
identified, when occasion arose, with the great 
central deity. 

The cosmogony attached to this solar cycle of 
gods was as manifold and as inconsistent as the 
company of gods with which it hail to deal. In 
one version the sky appears as a great cow, whose 
feet rest upon the earth and form the four pillars 
of the universe, while the barque of the sun-god 


jiasses along its belly. In another the sky is 
represented by the form of a woman, the sk^ - 
|(o<ldesH Nut, who heiids over the earth, touching 
it at the four cardinal points with her feet and 
the tips of hei fingers, wfiile the sun-god’s barque 
sails over her hack. But in the most generally 
received idea tlie heavens are lepresentedf- as a 
great iron canopy stretched over the earth, and 
supported upon tbui pillars. Kiom this caiiujiy 
I the stars hang like lamps ; and round the margin 
I of tlie earth below runs the great river, the celestial 
Nile, along whose surfatsti the .sun-god sails in his 
baripie all day, api)earing in the morning from 
behind the eastern mountains, and disappearing 
behind the western mountains in the evening. 
This, of course, raised the question of how the god 
got hack from west to cast in time for his morning 
re-a][q>eaiance , and the result was the invention of 
the journey of Uii through tlie rijalms of the dark 
undei world a doctrine which received extra 
ordinary and fantastic development during the 
period of ilu' XTXtli dynasty. In his journey 
across the lu'avmis the sun-god met with many 
enemies, jiarticularly the great serpent Ajiaji ; 
and the crew of Ins boat liad to liglit for him 
ag.ainst- the monsteis wliicli would Jiave devoured 
I him. Here, no doubt, we have survivals of some 
: primitive theory of eclipses. 

Along with the .sun-god there goes a company of 
other gods and goddesses Among these the iirst 
jilace must he given to the moon-god Tlioth or 
rahuti, thougli later he heeame more a god of learn- 
ing, and was, indeed, Hie head of the liermopolitan 
ogdoad, whieli consisted of abstract deities. The 
reason for this translereruje of Thoth from his 
original position as a nature-god to th(‘ position of 
a god oi learning and letters is faiily obvious. 
Owing to it^ rapid motion among tlie stais, the 
moon lias always been the most convenient legu 
lator of all peiiods of time greater than tlieda^>, 
and from its motions reckonings have been made 
and date.s tixed in all ages and among all nations 
Therefore it was jieifectly natural to attribute to 
the moon-god the invention of letters and figures, 
and the control and icgulation of all forms of 
learning Later, and esjiccially in connexion with 
the rise of 'rin'bes, aiiotlier form of the moon-god 
came into ])rominence, tliough without afiectmg 
the piestige of Thotli, who by this tune had iully 
taken his jiJai'e as the god of learning. This was 
Khonsu, who formed the third membei of the 
Theban triad, \\hich consisted of Amen the fatliei 
god, Mut the mothei -goddess, and Khonsu the 
son. In this development the moon-god is renre- 
sented as of jmndy human form, while Thoth is 
always ligiired with a human body and the head 
of an ibis. A late romance tells us that the temple 
at Thebes possessed two images of Khonsu, of which 
the one was named ‘ Khoiisu-of-Good-CounRel-in- 
Thehes,' and the other ‘ Khonsu-the-Expeller-of 
Demons,’ ami that the latter image, which appears 
to have occujned a secondary rank, possessed 
m^ieal powers. 

Tlie sky-goddess Nut, so long a.s she remains a 
sky-goddess, is merely a jiictorial adjunct to the 
solar god, and apjiears to have received very little 
veneration in historical times. In another of her 
manifestations, liowever, she becomes the favourite 
goddess of the Egyptian pantheon, under the form 
of the goddess Hathor. This title, ‘ House of 
Horus,’ distinctly indicates her nature as a sky- 
goddess, and her association with the oldest form 
of solar worship ; but, for what reason is unknown, 
she became at an early date not only the chief of 
all the goddesses, but the special object of women’s 
adoration, and the goddess of pleasure and of love, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite. While this is so, another 
and a more terrible aspect of her character is 
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revealed by the ancient legend >vhich recountw the 
lebellion of mankind agaiii.st Ka and pictures 
Hathor as the eager executrix of the sun-god s 
vengeance upon humanity. In this a.spect she is 
identified with the lioness-beaded goddeas Sekinuet, 
and may perhaps be lield, as Itenouf suggests 
(Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 179), to reju'e- 
sent the destroying heat of tlie sun. Another sky- 
goddess of great antiquity, and, at the beginning 
and near the end of Egyptian history, of great 
importance, is Neit of Sais, ‘ the mothei who 
brought forth the sun.’ As this epithet suggests, 
sh(‘ is originally a creative goddess, and is some 
times represented as having woven tlu* univeise as 
a weaver weaves cloth — an early version of tlie 
‘ roaiing loom of Time.' To this cycle of the solar 
gods tlierc belongs its own theoiy of heaven and 
of the destiny of the dead in the hereafter. It 
would be more correct to say theories; foi there 
are two versions more or less inconsistent with one 
another, as i.^' not iimamimon in Egyptian religion. 
In tlie one the blessed dead are leccived into 
heaven, there to shine as the .stars in the firmament ; 
in tlie other tliey are privileged to enter the boat 
of the sun-god, and to voyage with him througli 
the realms of day and night. 

2. Earth-gods. Ovei again.st the sky-gods and 
goddes.ses of the solar cycle, and, no doubt, in the 
earliest Bta^e.s of Egyjitian religious thought, moie 
oi less hostile to them, w^ere set the eai th-gods, of 
wiiom the foremost and most important by far are 
those of the Osiris cycle The beginnings of the 
Osiris story lie very far back in Egyptian history ; 
and the Osiris who is met witli in the earlie.st 
stages of the Egyptian religion is a very diftcreiil, 
being from the beneficent king of Plutarch’s 
legend, slain by his brother, and attei wards ap- 
pointed king and judge in the realms of the dead.^ 
The original Osins ot Egyptian religion is purely 
and simply a nature-god - and a nature-god wdio i.s 
not necessanly of a beneficent type at all. The 
earliest notion of the relation ol Osins to human 
beings discernible in the Pyramid 'texts is that he 
is a jiow'ei hostile to them, against whose male- 
volem^e protection has to be sought in magic utter- 
ances. 

The reason for this apparently strange beginning 
of the gracious god of the resurrection is to be 
found in the original r61e playeil by Osins as a 
nature-god. He appears, in the earliest, thought, 
to have rejiresented the Nile. Now’ it is t asy to 
see the stages by which, as the Nile was gradually 
pressed into the service of the Egyptian residents, 
tlie Nile-god became a lieneficent ileity — in fa(‘.t 
almost the most precious and benciiceiit of all 
deities, so that he grew' to be a noteworthy rival 
of JIa himself in the esteem of men. But in the 
beginning of things, when the Nile was yet un- 
bridled, and the idea of utilizing its overflow had 
not yet dawned upon the inhabitants of the valley, 
that very peculiarity of the annual inundation 
w hich made the river an inestimable boon in later 
years must have made it a terror. Lives would 
be threatened, homes destroyed, and labour lost. 
Until the movements of the river were understood, 
and to some extent regulated and taken advantage 
of, the Nile-god must have been regarded as a 
destroying deity. Particularly before the Egyji- 
tians had learned to bury their dead safely Ijeyond 
reach of the waters of the inundation, the Nile and 
its deity must have been a tenor to them. This is 
probably the reason why in the Pyramid Texts we 
find traces of an Osiris who is hostile to men, and 
against whom the dead need to be protected by 
wordh of power. 

1 Phitarch’H lefr^nd, none the less, seems to represent with 
considerable acinaracy the later developments of the Osins 
myth. 


The identification of Osiris with the Nile is 
rendered absolutely certain by a number, of pass- 
ages in the Pyramid Texts — e.g., in the passage of 
the finding of the dead god by his son Homs we 
are told : 

‘ Ilorus comes, he recof^nizes his father in thee, youthful 
111 th.\ name of Fresh Water ’ 

And again, in a passage where the inundation is 
directly asmibed to him : 

‘The lakcH fill, the canals are inundated by the purification 
that came forth from Osins ’ ; 

wlilie later King Kamscs iv. addre.sses Osiris 
thus : 

‘Thou art indeed the Nile, great with fields at the U-ginning 
of the seasons ; gods and men live iiy the moistuie that is in 
thee ’ 

d'he identification of Osiris with water is cairied 
still further by making him identical, not only with 
the Nile, hut w'ith the ocean also . 

‘Thou art great, thtniart green, in thy name of Great (,/> > n , 
lo ! thou ait round as the tlrcal Circle; lo 1 thou ait tinned 
about, thou art round as the circle that encircles the IJaaeMi 
(the i^geaiis).' 

Erom the identification of Osins w'ltli the lif<‘ 
giving rivei it is only a step to the identification 
of him with the life-giving function generally 
Here, tlierefore, he enteis into relationship with 
the soil ovei which the W'ater of tlie inundation 
flows. Idfe is produced by the combination of tin* 
water and tin* soil, and so, by a natural piocess, 
Osiris at a very early stage has become a god of 
the fruitful soil, and is even identified with the 
earth itself. In a very remarkable passage q^uotcsl 
by A. Erman {ZA xxxviii. [1900] 30-33) Osiris is 
addressed as follows . 

‘When canals are dug, houses and temples are built, 
when monuments aie transiiorted, and fieldH are cultivated, 
when tomb-chapcls and Loinbs are excavated, tliev rest on tliee, 
It IS thou who makest them Thev aie on tin back, though 
they are more than can be put into writing [Thv] bai'k hath 
not an empt\ place, for thin all he on thy back , but [thou 
savestj not “1 am weighed down" Thou ait the father 
and mother of men, they live in thv breath, thev eat of the 
flesh of thy body The rnmeval is thy name ' 

'I’he last sentences show' the process bv whiiili Osn 
is being giadiially transformed. He is now' an 
eartli-goil ; the atmosphere is his also ; further, be 
is beginning to become a god of sustenance — ‘ they 
eat OI the flesh of thy body.’ 'Phe process takes 
anothei step, in which Osiris is identified, not only 
with the soig but also with the grain and the fruit - 
fill plants jiroduced by the soil, and becomes a god 
of corn and wine. He had alieady readied this 
stage by the date of tlie Pyramid Texts. He is 
addressed in these as ‘Thou lord of gieen fields,’ 
and as ‘Lord of overflowing wine.’ At a later 
stage, in tlie Coffin Texts, which occupy a jiosition 
in time between the Pyramid Texts and tlie Rook 
of the. Dead properly so called, we find passages in 
which the deceased expresses himself thus : 

‘I am OsiriH, . . the gixls live as 1, I live as the gods, 1 live 

as gram, 1 grow as * am barley.’ 

The idea is further illustrated by the frequent 
representations which show grain sprouting out 
of the prostrate body of Osiris or a tree growing 
out of fiis tomb or coffin, and by the fact that an 
effigy of Osiris moulded out of bruised corn and 
earth was sometimes buried along with the dead, 
or in the cornfield to ensure a good crop. 

The whole process of the transfoimation of Osiris 
is thus perfectly manifest. The original god of 
the Nile — a being hostile to humanity in some 
a.spect8 of his working — becomes, as the nation 
learns to avail it self of the inundation, a beneficent 
deity who blesses the soil, then the soil itself, then 
the fruits that grow out of the soil. 

‘ The god was doubtless in Egyptian thought the iniperishable 
principle of life wherever found, and this i^oriceiition not in- 
frequently appears in representations of him, showing him oven 
in death as still possessed of generative power. The ever-waning 
and reviving life of the oarlb, sometimes asswiated with the 
life-giving waters, sometimes with the fertile soil, or again dis- 
cerned in vegetation itself — that was Osiris ’(Breasted, p. 23). 

When we liave got to this stage, we are obviously 
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not far from the possibility which is realized when 
Osiris is transformed from a mere beneficent 
harvest-god, dying and reviving with his crops, 
to the moral and spiritual being who is regarded 
as the representative of good, placed over against 
the representative of evil in his brother Set. Set, 
wlio in the solar cycle appears t-o stand for dark- 
ness, m the Osiris cycle seems to stand for the 
desert soil as onjposed to the fertile land of Egypt. 
He is the Red Hend from the colour of his sands 
as against the black soil of the alluvial plain — 
ever encroaching on the domain of his brother, 
and ever hostile to his interests. The death and 
rising again of Osiris are in the beginning the 
mere recognition of the facts of nature, seen year 
by year in the changing seasons ; gradually they 
are moralized, and become the type- of immortality 
and resurrection, and also of tlie final victory of 
good over evil. St. Paul’s argument in 1 Co 15 
develops in a Christian fashion the same idea 
vshicdi the Egyptian thinkers of at least 30(K} years 
before had already wroimht out in their own way, 
vvlien they made this Nile-earth harvest-god into 
the type of the resurrection and the earnest of 
everlasting life 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, is regarded as her 
husband’s helper in the securing of fruitfulness. 
The inundation coincided with the rising of Sothis, 
tlie star of Isis, an<l therefore the fniitfnlness 
consequent u])oii it was attributed to her as well 
as to her husband. 

' The heloved dauffhter, Sothis, inakeK thy fruits in this her 
nnnic of " \ ear’’ ‘ (Pyramid Text, quoted in Breasted, p. 22) 

Tsis, however, is regarded by Maspero as originally 
an independent nature-goddess, the earth-goddess 
of Buto, who M’as only introduced at a later period 
into the Osiris cycle. It is more difficult to see 
the jdace of Ho/us in the haivest story, until he 
has to he brought in as the avengei of his fatliei 
In tlie solar eycle Homs, as himself the oiigimil 
sun-god and the personiHcation of light, has a 
natural place against Set, the darkness, an<l 
wages unceasing warfare with liim. J’here is no 
obvious reason for his appearing in the Osiris cycle, 
when the struggle is one between fruitfulness and 
barrenness, till he is brought in to round out the 
stor^ as (Ik* avenger of his father; and no donh(, 
much of tlie detail of the warfare of Horus with 
Set really l>elongs to the original solar form of the 
strife, anti has been adapted to the case of Horns 
the avenger Nehhat, or Ntqditliys, the wife of 
Set, is merely a eonees.sion to the Egyjitian love 
of symmetry in families, though Kenouf (p. IPi) 
regards her as the sunset, wetlded to Set, the dark- 
ness. This, of course, would give her a place in 
the solar cycle, but none in the true O.siris group. 

3. Other deities.- In addition to the two great 
groups of nature-gods, tlie solar and the Osiriari, 
the Egyptians recognized a great number of local 
deities, who may he regarded as merely variants 
of the chief gods already mentioned, while, 
further, they recognized a number of quite sub- 
ordinate divinities of nature, spirits of the Avood 
ami stream ami hill, sacred trees, sacred serpents, 
and so forth. But besides all these there wwe 
<-ertain other divinities, not always clearly dis- 
tinguished fioin some of those mentioned above, 
and yet with a suflicieiitly independent existence 
to warrant separate notice of them. Cliief among 
these is the Nile-god Hapi, to be distinguished 
from the other Hapi, son of ilorus, who was one 
of the four divinities to whom the charge of the 
internal organs of the dead was committed, and 
wliosc heads appear as the so-called canopic jars. 
Hftpi, strictly speaking, ought only to be a variant 
of Osiris ; but the development and moralizing of 
the Osiris legend led to tlie detachment of Osiris 
from his original functions as a Nile-god, and 


Hapi took his place in that aspect, with some 
claim to be regarded as an independent divinity. 
Hapi was one of the most widely recognized and 
worshipiied of Egyptian gods, which is not to be 
wondered at when the iimiortance of the river to 
the land is considered. He was, of course, particu- 
larly the object of worship in resnect of the annual 
inundation, and it was believed that, if his worship 
were neglected, the inundation would not he favour- 
able. He had temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere ; hut iiis place was all over the land 
of Egypt, and there are few localities where the 
familiar figure of the Nile-god is not to be seen 
among the temple sculjitures. He is generally 
representeil as a fat and flabby man with female 
breasts, typifying fertility, ami is bedecked with 
water-plants and flowers. Sometimes he is separ- 
ated into two gods, the god of the Upper and the 
god of the Lower Nile, wearing in the foimer ease 
the lotus, and in the latter tlie pajiyrus ; and a 
very frequent rej)resi‘ntation of him shows a Nile- 
god for each of the forty-two nornes of Kgypt— a 
procession of deities advamdiig in single hie to 
present gifts to the king. Associated with Hajii are 
various minor gods — II or, Zefa, and Kesef, repre- 
senting food and ahumlance ; Neper and Nepera, 
the god and goddess ot gram ; and the snake-headed 
Kennut, goddess of the harvest. 

The local god of the Fayyuin iirovince alsodeserves 
separate mention. This was Sebek, the crocodile- 
god. The leason for the adoption of such a god 
in the lake district, where no doubt the animal 
alMiumied in early days, is sufliciently obvious. 
In addition to his local sanctity, he was worshipped 
at Omhos, where he was identified with Set ; but 
he was also regarded in other localities as a variant 
of Ra ami as an associate of Osins Sebek is repre- 
sented either as a crocodile or as a human being 
with a crocodile’s head. 

Min, the highwa.y god of Koptos, is also to be re- 
garded ill some of ins aspects as a nature- god. He 
was the nome-god of Panopolis ; hut, in addition, he 
was more or less universally worshipped through- 
out Egypt as the type of the generative power of 
nature. He is represented as an ithypliallie ligure 
waving a scourge in his right hand above his head. 
The harvest festival was dedicated to liirii in 
acknowledgment of the abundance produced liy 
the earth, and several of the gods were identitied 
with him when they were referred to as begetters 
of their divine sons 

The extraordinary development of the worship 
of the solar god in the reign of Amenhotej) IV. 
(Akhenaten) can scarcely be regarded as within 
the range of this subject. In so far as the Aten, 
the life-giving principle of the solar disk, is re- 
garded as a more aspect of the material vivifying 
function of tlie sun, the new god which Akhenaten 
attemjited to introduce may be regarded as a 
nature-god ; but Atenism represents an attempt 
to reach something much more spiritual than any- 
thing which can be associated with the old nature- 
worship of the Egyptians. It is solar worship in a 
sense, out solar worship reduced to its most spirit- 
ual elements. 
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NATURE (Greek). — When Aristophanes de- 
clares in a striking passage in the Peace^ that a 
main difference between the religion of the Hellenes 
and that of the barbarians was that the latter 
sacrificed to the sun and moon, the former to per- 
sonal deities like Hermes, he was partly right, but 
did n<3t tell the whole truth. The leading deities 
of the Hellenic stocks were coiuTete personal be- 
ings, vividly conceived and strikingly anthropo- 
morphic ; they were individuals of a certain moral, 
social, and spiritual cliaracter. None of them are 
merely thinly-disguised personifications of natural 
phenomena and forces, and many of them reveal 
no sign of having originated in nature-worship. 
Zeus himself appears to have heen for the earliest 
Hellenes, and probably for otlier Aryan races, a 
personal sky-god who directed celestial phenomena ; 
the earliest conception may have been of the sky 
as animate or as the abode of a vague spirit, and we 
have one or two examf)leH in actual licllenic cult 
or cult-legend of the identification of Zeus with 
some phenomenon of the sky, as in the Mantiin;aii 
inscription recording the cult of Zeus Kepawo^ and 
in the Arcadian legend of Zens KairTTwras mentioned 
below. It may Ikj also that we can discern a primi- 
tive direct nature-worshij) dimly revealed by the 
cult of Demeter XKbi/} (Deincter Vegetation), and 
that there was once at Marathon a cult of the 
snring verdure, X\6y}, regarded as divine befoie the 
idea of the personal goddess hail wholly penetrated 
and absorbed it.“ But it is difficult to juonounce 
at what time the animistic and pre-anthropomorphic 
religious sense prevailed unblent with tfie anthro- 
pomorjdiic idea, ('ertainly, when the early (Treek 
was worshipping Artemis or Apollo, he was not 
consciously worshipping the moon or the sun. 
Even a deity so markedly departmental as Posei- 
don was nevei identified in substance with the 
inland waters or the sea which were hi.s province, 
nor was the element ever called by his name. Nor 
can we say that the people who worshipped Ileph- 
aibtos were fire-worshij))>ers, although some efim 
trace of a primitive conception of fire as something 
animate and divine survives in one oi two phrases 
attaching to his name — a.s, when tlu' fire crackled, 
it was said ‘ Ilephaistos laughs’^- but, as far as 
we can trace it, the name Ilephaistos in its original 
apidication never denoted the fire itself, but always 
the personal god. There is, then, much truth and 
leality in the pronouncement of Aristophanes ; the 
term ‘nature-god ’ applies to very few of the lead- 
ing figures of Hellenic jjolytheism. Nevertheless, 
in the rich and many-sided popular religion of 
Greece we find direct Avorslnp often paid to cer- 
tain of the forces and phenomena of tlie natural 
world. 

Before we collect the evidence and consider its 
imjiortance for the religious history and culture of 
the race, we should distinguish three stages in the 
religious perception of nature: (a) the worshijiiier 
may regard an object or a phenomenon of tlie 
material world as mysteriously divine and animate 
and pay diret;t worship to it as a conscious power 
that (;an benefit him or injure him ; (6) lie may 
regard the object or phenomenon as the abode, 
lurking-place, or manifestation of an immanent 
spirit, vaguely conceived but invested with some 
personality ; (c) he may clothe this vague spirit 
with ever sharper traits of personality and indi- 
viduality until it becomes a concrete god, who pro- 
duces the object and controls the element or phe- 
nomenon ; the god thus evolved may he confined to 
this function and is then a true nature-god, or he 
may enlarge his sphere and grow in freedom and 
become a moral, political, anu spiritual jiower, no 
longer enmeshed in the material world at all. The 

^ 409 flf. a See COS iii. 33 f., 312, ref. 9. 

a Anstot., p. 869a. 


study of Greek religion presents us with all these 
phenomena and these religious stages. 

The first we may designate— for want of a bettei 
name— as animatism ; ^ the second as animism, im- 
plying a vaguely [)er8onal or numen ; the 

third as theism, imjilying the worship and imagina- 
tion of a clearly defined debs. 

i. Animatism. — Nature-magic, which existed in 
Greece as elsewhere by the side of nature-religion, 
btdoiigs to the two earlier of these three .stages ; 
the Greek rarely, if ever, practised magic u))()ii hi.s 
Beds. Nor was his iinagiiiation, with its strong bias 
for concrete and antliro]>om()ri)iii(i creation, usually 
content with the inchoate iierception of the mere 
‘animatism.’ Yet Liaces of what may he called 
the most piimitive religious feeling in regard to 
nature survived in Greece. According to Pan 
sanias, in Arcadia near Trapezous, ‘ sacrifices un' 
offered to lightning and thunder ami storms. ’ ^ \Vc 
nui 3 r, of course, siisjiect tlie presence, of personal 
ileities here ; but the v^ords of I’ausanias, who is 
generally careful in such matters, ought to he 
regardeii as valid evidence of a naive animatism. 
Tin* feeling in the Arcadian worshipj>er maj' have 
been the same as Hesiod’s when lie advises Mk' 
traveller not to ‘pass through the fair-llowing 
I water of stream.s, ere thou utterest a prayer gazing 
into tlie fair torrent, having washed thy hands in 
the nhite and lovely water.’® It may be that no 
god or .spirit to whom the prayer was directed is 
imagined here, but only the divine and animate 
water. Even Homer’s rivers of the Trojan plain, 
Simoeis and Skamnndros, are occasionally imagined 
as nothing more than the element itself, but con- 
scious and passionate.* On the same level was the 
earliest Hellenic impression of the holiness of the 
household hearth in itself, before they emieavoured 
to realize the personal goddess Hestia.® At this 
early stage nature-magic, as distinct from religion, 
is likelyto be practised. At Methana.nearTroizen, 
tlie severed limbs of a cock were earned round 
the vineyards to jireserve them from tlie baneful 
influence of the wind that was c/illed Lips; the 
|)ractice, which is purely magical and apotrojiceic*, 
iiunlying no personal god nor even a spirit, was 
still m vogue in the time of Pausanias.® He tells 
us also that he saw them there averting hail with 
sacrifices and incaiitations, the one a religious, the 
other a magical device. The .same union of magic 
with simple worship of the elements is suggesteil 
by the words of (Jlement of Alexandria concerning 
the Magi, or wise men, of Kleonai in Sikyon, v ho 
‘ when the clouds aie about to throw down hail 
avert the threat of their anger by incantations and 
sacrifices.”^ The gilds of ‘ Wind -soothers ’ or 
‘ Wind-lullera,’ called ElMvefioi in Attica and 
' AvefioKoirat at C’orinth, may have worked direct ly 
on these elements® by means of simple incantation 
magic or may have employed some method of 
leligious service. Concerning these few examples 
of the simplest and crudest religious feeling in 
regard to natural phenomena it i.s hard to speak 
with certainty, for the evidence supplied us may 
be defective, and we cannot interrogate it. 

2. Animism. — In regard to tlie religious facts 
that belong to the second of the tj^jies distinguished 
above, our indications are fuller and eleaier. Tii 
the earliest period of Hellenic history to which our 
record reaches back or to Avhich our theory can 
|)enetrate, we find an animistic perception that 
imagines the more salient parts of nature as 
containing a daLfxcjv, or nuimn^ that is personal 

1 See R. R. Marelt, The Threshold of Religion'^, London, 1914, 

pp. 16-21. 

2 VI n. xxix. 1. » WorkH and hays, 787 fl. 

* See below. 5 See CGS v. 346-366 

« II. xxxiv. 2. 7 Strom , p. 756 (Potter). 

8 Arrian, Andb. in. xvi. 8; HeBych. s.vv Eu6ai'€/i<K, ‘tLveg.o- 
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enough to he able to receive sacrifice on the altar, 
to hearken to prayer, to punish offences, but not 
yet sufficiently defined to be invested with con- 
crete and (jornplex jjersonality and anthropomorphic 
character ; and a small part of the Greek religion 
remains at tliis inclK)ate daimonistic stage, half- 
way to the higher stage of theism, down to the 
close of paganism. 

We discern this in the worship of certain mete- 
oric and celestial phenomena. At Titane in Sikyon 
there was an altar erected tf» the winds, ^ on which 
the priest sacrificed on one night every year : ‘ and 
he does other secret rites into four sacrificial pits, 
and, as they say, he sings over them certain incan- 
tations of Medea, assuaging the fierceness of the 
winds.’ Apart from the element of magic, these 
rites altar and sacrifice imply the worship of 
personal spirits — winds pure and simple wmuld 
not need an altar — and these spirit, s Ixdong to the 
dark world of ghosts, 'riiis association of furious 
winds with ghosts is a wide-siueml animistic 
belief. It is illustrated by the aouble character 
attaching to the ‘ Tritopatores’ at Athens, ances- 
tral spirits as their name and certain ins(Tij>tions 
reveal them, yet explained as wind -powers by 
Hesy chilis.^ 

Saerifice in itself need not imply the idea of 
per.sonal spirits ; but certain peculiar fashions of 
sacrifice to the winds, such as the wineless oflering 
and the cake in the .stormy month of December 
at Athena,® the Attic sacrifice of black lambs to 
the whirlwind,^ the l.a(u)Tiian sacrihee of horses 
on the mountain-top of Taygetos,'’ the strange 
and almost unique sacrifice a.sses at Tarentum,® 
must have assisted the clearer emergence of this 
idea in the view taken of the elements thus wor- 
shiped. 

Finally, when a personal and proper name }»e- 
came attached to soiiici particular wind, such as 
Tiifpvpoi, the west-wind, Bop<fas, the north-wind — 
the names to which dramatic, ami personal myths 
<!ould be and were attached — we have the neces- 
.sary condition for the evolution of the dal/Miop into 
an individual god. Such certainly Boreas became, 
for instance at Athens, where the love-story of liis 
capture of Oreithyia was associated with the hanks 
of the IlisRos and an altar erected there,’ and still 
more manifestly at Thourioi in Magna Grfccia — 
owing doubtless to its clo.se association wdth Athens 
-where a yearly sacritice was prescribed for him, 
a house and an allotment of land consecrated to 
him, and he was designated by the strange cult-title 
of ‘ Citizen.’ It is interesting to see the dalficov of 
a primitive animistic cult developing into a politi- 
cal deity. A stimulus to this cultivation of the 
worship of Boreas at Athens was the aid that he 
was supposed to have rendered in the sea-fight at 
Artemision ; but the earlier Attic art, dealing with 
the love of Boreas for Oreithyia and her capture, 
shows that the imagination of the people had al- 
ready anthropomorphized the wind-god before the 
Persian wars. 

As regards other meteorologieal worshijns, the 
cult of Zeus Kfpauir(5s at Mantinca® marks a higher 
stage than the .simple Arcadian sacrifice to the 
thunder and lightning mentioned above. The cult- 
title, Zeus 'I’hunder, identifies the god with the 
phenomenon ; the spirit or essence of the god is in 
the thunder ; we may call this animistic religion, 
that has not yet risen to the view of a free divine 
personality that controls the elements. Biniilarly, 
a fallen meteoric stone was worshipped in Arcadia 
under the name of ‘ Zeus the fallerr — Ztes Kairvw- 

1 Pftus, II xii 1. 

Hesych. s.v. ; cl. Photms, and (JTA fi 1002. 

y CIA iii. 77. ^ Antit^jtli. llan. 847. 

I' Festus, p. 181. Et. Maq., a.o ‘Avtfxtarat. 

" Herod, vu. 189; Plato, PfuBdr. 220 0. 

^ Var. nut. xii. 61. « BCH, 1878, p. 615. 


ras — the stone being the god or infused with the 
essence of the god.^ 

3. Theism. — But these primitive forms of meteor- 
ologic religion were only sporadic in Greece ; the 
aboriginal Hellene had certainly arrived at the 
theistie stage and had already evolved his personal 
Zeus who attracted to himself the religions fellings 
aroused by thunder, rain, and hail. 

(a) Sun-worship. — Of more importance is the 
question concerning sun-worship in Hellas. Plato ® 
tells us that both Hellenes and barbarians were ai?- 
custonied to greet the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with prostrations and kissing of the 
hand, and his statement is corroborated by Lucian® 
and Plutarch.* And Plato’s Apology'^ attests the 
fact, which throws a sti iking light on the culture 
of the Athenian of the 4th cent., that to the avei- 
age man of that period these great, luminaries were 
.still regarded as divine and animate, and that tli<‘ 
new doctiine ol physical science u hich treated 
them as mere material bodies was repulsive. But 
the reverential feeling attested by this evidoruie 
should not be inti'rpreted as showing that all 
the Hellenes of every period had a vivid lioliet 
in a per.Monnl antliropomorpliic sun-god or moon- 
goddess We may interpret it, as insjnnid by the 
animistic feeling that tlie salient ])heiiomena of 
nature are infused with a spirit, or Salpuou ; 01 by 
the cruder impression that those great lummaiies 
are animate and sentient bodies. The same may be 
said of another ritual that was probably aboriginal 
for all the Ilellene.'N — the invocation of the sun in 
the formula of the oath, in wliudi he is most fre- 
quently joined with Mother Earth. The fashion 
of swearing bj’’ Helios and by Ge is att<‘sted by 
Horner, by much literature of a later period, and 
by many insciiptioiis — the manumission of slaves, 
e.g., was performed under tin* witness of the siin. 
But a powei iiivokc^d in an oatli-formula is hy no 
means always a personal god ; the oath belongs to 
animism at least as much as to theism, and is often 
taktiii over objects that jierhajis arc vaguely con- 
ceived a.s animate, like a sword or an iron ring, 
01 as merely possessing some mysterious potency. 
There is, in fact, no reason to .supjtose that for the 
aboriginal Hellene the sun was ever a personal 
high god, such as was Apollo, Zens, or Poseidon ; 
and the deities and heroes, Ajiollo, Ilerakles, and 
others, who used to he regarded a.s only thin dis- 
guises of the sun, have re.signed these pretensions 
in the light of modern criticism. With one great 
exception, which will be considered below, the 
record of the cult of Helios in (ilreiik lands is scanty 
and unimpressive.® We rarely hear of temples, 
still more rarely of statues, more frequently only of 
altars. His power was recognized in part of the 
vegetation -ritual, hi.s oblations being wineless aftei 
the ancient fashion ; one of his favourite ofl’orings 
was honey.’ The average Greek would speak of 
him as ; and, hel])ed probably by Homer, 
whose religious and mytliopodc trend is always to- 
wards anthropomorphism, ivoiild be inclined to re- 
gard him as a personal god \vho ruled the sun ; but 
he enteied little into the popular mythology, and 
in the main jdayed no jiart in the progress of the 
leople towards the higher civilized and political 
ife. The altar raised at Troizeii to 'HXtoir 'EXeu- 
O^piosy ‘ tlie sun of freedom,’ after the defeat of the 
l^ersians need not have expressed more than the 
religious sense of joy in a freed heaven and a freed 
earth.® The important exception referred to above 
is the island of Rhodes. From the earliest times 
till the introduction of Christianity Helios was the 

1 Paua III. xxii. 1. “ Laws, 887 E. 

8 de Saltat. 17. * P. 1123 A. 
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great god of the island,* the fosterer and sustainer 
of the j»hyBical, cultured, and political life of the 
people and the State. 'Plje greatest and most illu- 
minating monuments of his cult are the ode that is 
Pindar’s masterpiece, the 7th and the 

type t)n the early 4th century coinagt! of Rhodes ; 
the artist is the equal of the poet in revealing the 
glow and intensity of feeling evoked by tlieir an- 
cestral god. No doubt the Rhodians’ conception of 
him was entirely anthro]>omorphic ; theii ofl'ciing 
of a four-horseil chariot wliicli they flung info the 
sea suggests the radiant charioteer, such as the later 
Greek art depicted him.® It is only here in Greek 
lands that a purely elemental god is seen dominat- 
ing the imagination of the people ; and, as the comic 
poets c>ame to remark, the amalhist part of theii 
life was penetrated by Helios. The explanation of 
this unique fact is to be sought in the strong }>er- 
sistence in the isle of Rhodes of an earlier ‘ Minoan- 
(betan ’ culture and religion. We know that 
Rhodes was linked by many ties to pre- Hellenic 
(hete ; the Heliadai, the sons of Helios, the 
earliest mytliic settlers in Rhodes, are with the 
Telchmes the representatives of the sjilendour 
of Minoan art-culture that was beginning to 
fade when the earliest Hellenes arrived. We 
have some evidence of the prominence of the siin- 
divinity in Minoan Crete ; he entered into the 
legendary genealogies of Pasiphae and Idomencus ; 
Gortyna even in late times cJaimed to be the 

t iasture ground of the herds of Helios, and we may 
iclieve that the Homeric myth in the Odynacy of 
the island that nourished tlie sacred cattle of the 
sun-god rellects a fact of pre- historic, anthroj>o- 
inorphic ritual the curious Cretan phrase ’AStoe 
uio-i Taepos/ explained by the story that the sun- 
god led a Cretan colony in the form of a hull, 
probably preserves an Eteo-Cretan title of his, and 
suggests his association with the Minoan reverence 
of the bull and w ith the legend of the Minotaur. 
Finally, among the remains of the Minoan -Mycen- 
aean art evidence has l>een noted pointing, though 
somewhat vaguely, to sun-worship or adoration of 
the lights of heaven.* 

Therefore, if in other regions of the Greek world 
that had been once dominated by the Minoan- 
Mycena*an culture we discern traces of a once 
powerful Helios-cult, w'e may explain it as an 
abiding tradition from the early period ; e.g.y in 
the city and territory of Corinth the legends and 
local genealogies seem to })oiiit to an ainnent pro- 
minence of the sun-god ; he contended with 
Poseidon for the land,” and he was the ancestor of 
personages aboriginally Corinthian, such as A i<* ten, 
Medea, Kiike; he even enters into the early 
Sikyonic genealogies. But Sikyon and Corinth 
belong to the old Mycemcaii kingdom. 

Again, on the slopes of Taygetiis, on the pro- 
montory of Taletos, we have record of an ancient 
Helios ritual, and a Homeric hymn consecrates 
this mountain to Helios ; but the name ‘ Taletos ’ 
and certain cult facts of the neighbourhood point 
back to Oete. In Elis also pre-historic Cretan 
influences w ere strong and abiding, and here w^e 
find Helios associated in cult with the Cretan god 
Kronos^and with the moon-goddess Selene,** whose 
Endyinion may be a disguised form and a pre- 
Hellenic name of the sun-god. 

But it is only in Rhodes that Helios enjoyed 
such a position as Shamash, the Babylonian sun- 
1 For references see CGS v. 461, ref. 38. 
a FestuH, s.v. ‘ October equus.’ 

3 Sacred herds of Helios were also kept at Apollonia on the 
Ionic gulf (Herod, ix. 93). 
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god, enjoyed in Babylonia ; and this is the unique 
example in Greek religion of an elemental cult 
evolving a high god of the moral and political 
order. In the later period of Grmco-Roman 
laganism there came a religious wave from the 
5ast, giving a jiowerful lift to sun-w'orship in the 
Roman cm]»ire ; and this may account for a few 
of the cults in the late records of Greece, such 
as that of Helios ‘the saviour,’ at Megalo- 

polis.* 

(/y) Moon-worsh ip. — Selene, the moon - goddess, 
was of no im]»oi tance foi Ihe higher religious life 
of historic (Heece, though, according to Plato, all 
the Greeks recognized the moon as divine. 'I'he 
litual at Athens, where ‘wineless’ or ‘ sobci ’ 
oUcrings, PT](/>d\ia, W(!r(' presciibed f-o Selene, must 
he legarded as ancient so also in all [uobahility 
was hci cult in Arcadia, wd)ere she W'as associated 
with Pan.** But, gencially, the recoid of her cult 
is far scantiei than that of Helios, and the few^ 
inscriptions and coins that attest it are of a late 
period. The jire-Helh'iiic era of tlie Cretaii- 
Mycenjean cultiiic may have givcm more i>r()min- 
ence to moon-worshi)> ; for there is some Hellenic 
testimony to this in the cult, of the (’retail Pasi- 
jihaessa, w'ho was worshipped with Helios in 
S. I.iacoma,^ a region full of Chetan inflmmces ; her 
name, ‘the alhsliining one,’ her legendary associ- 
ation with King Minos, and her cult connexion 
with the sun-god seem to point clearly to a Cretan 
lunar goddess. On the other hand, we cannot 
regard tiie early adoption of Artemis by the 
Hellenes as any evidence oi theii devotion to 
inoon-w'oislup. Foi there is no pioof oi indication 
that aboriginally Artemis was at all closely associ- 
ated w ith the moon. 

(r) Worship of daivn, night, etc. — Tliere uie 
other figures, such as Eos, the dawn -goddess, 
Hemera, ‘day,’ Nyx, ‘night,’ Ouranos, ‘sky,’ 
whose names concern this splieie of nature. In 
Greek mythology and genealogy and to some ex- 
tent in (ireek ait these iiersonihc^lions of light, 
and darkness and the sky play a lively and 
prominent part; but the test of religious signifi- 
cance is cult ; and ol the actual worshij) of any of 
these evidemte is almost lacking. Hemera shared 
a slirine with Helios at Kos, perhaps in HelJeiii.stic 
times.* The dawn-goddes.s, Eos, wliose personality 
was lovingly treated by Greek poetry and art, 
had, according to Ovid, ‘ the fewest temple.s in the 
world’;” he might have correctly said that in 
the Gneco-Romaii woild she had none. Only at 
Athens is there some evideiuve of her worship, for 
.she is mentioned among the deities to whom 
‘ wiiielesH ’ offerings were made.® W e have a doubt- 
ful reference in Pausamas to ‘an oracle-shrine 
called after Nyx’ on the Akropolis of Megara;” 
but the name may only have indicated that the 
oracles were given in the night-time, ]»erljaps 
by the earth-mother. Finally, the heaven-god, 
Ouranos, familiar to the leadeis of Hesiod, Pindai, 
ami .dEschylub, whose c.onnterpart, Vanina, was a 
high god for ihe Vedi(r Indians, had no shrine or 
cult ill Hellenic lands, if we can trust the comiiletc 
silence of literaiy record and inscriptions. As 
evidence of any ritual associated with him we 
have only a doubtful passage in Proclus’s com- 
mentary,^ in which he seems to say that the 
ancient law^s of Athens used to prescribe to those 
about to marry that they should celebrate in a 
preliminary ceremony the bridal of Heaven and 
Eartli. It may be tliat this late writer has thus 
interpreted the ancient ritual of the lep6^ ydyoi of 
Zeus and Hera. At any rate, w’^e may safely say 

J Paus. VIII. xxxi. 7. 2 Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 100. 
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that at no known period in the history of Greek 
religion was Ouranos of any consideration in the 
>opular worship. And, when ifCschylus speaks of 
lim as ‘ one who in old time was mighty, full of 
unconquerable Iwldness,’ ’ he was probably misled 
by Hesiod’s artiheial stratification of periods, the 
jteriods of Ouranos, of Kronos, of Zeus. 

(d) Star -worship. — Another noticeable feature of 
Greek religion, as comnared, for instance, with the 
Babylonian, is the alniOKt complete absence of 
star-worshij). The only exception hitherto noted 
is the sacrifice to the dog-star in Keos, described 
hy Apollonius Kliodius and the s(dioliast on his 
verses.^ It was evidently a})otro|ucic, intended to 
avert the great heat of sumnioi, and we may 
understand the curious stat einent of the scholiast, 
that the men of Keos sacrifice<l to Seirios with 
arms in their hands, as meaning that, while they 
ap[)roached him with a religious litual, they 
adopted at the same time the opposite attitude 
of threatening him with weapons, as savages 
frequently threaten evil sjurits or dangerous 
phenomena of nature. But even in Keos the cult 
of Seirios apiiears to have been too weak t(> stand 
by itself ; it was linked with that of the personal 
god, Zfcs ' Ikixoios, the god of (U‘W.'* 

It may well have been this indiflcrtmee to star- 
woiship that saved Greece, until the last days of 
its (let line, from the suj)erstition of astrology, 
which has been so many times fatal to the intellect 
of Europe. 

(c) Earth-worship. — 8o far we may be struck 
with the })aucity and the barrenness of pure 
nature- w’orship in the Greek communities. But 
our impression is modified when we study the 
cults of Ge, the earth-mothor, and of the rivers. 

The worshij> of the earth, imagined as a female 
l)ower, is attested of nearly all the Aryan and of 
many non- Aryan communities.^ We should ex- 
pect, then, that the Hellenes would bring it with 
them as a tradition, and there is also reason for 
thinking that they would have found it within the 
Minoan-Mycemean culture in the lands that they 
occupied. No part of the natural world is more 
likely to arouse animistic religious feeling ; but it 
needs a comprehensive imagination to conceive of 
the whole earth as a .single religious entity, a 
divine animate power. That this con<‘ej>tion was 
in the average mind of Hellas in all ]>eriods of its 
history, and that it stimulate<l wide-spread wor- 
ship, is ])roved by arclucological evidence and by 
the liteiature from Homer to Blutarch, the latter 
writer being still able to say in the last period of 
paganism • ‘ The name of (Je is dear and piecious 
to every Hellene, and it is our tradition to honour 
her like any other god.’® In the Homeric poems, 
besides the frequent use of the w'ord for the 
common earth, the actual soil that we w'alk u])on, 
we find numerous exanqdes of the name of (ic for 
a divine f)ersoiiality. 8he is three times invoked 
in the formula of the oath,® and a black lamb is 
sacrificed to her in the ritual of the truce arranged 
between the Aclueans and the Trojans.*^ Never- 
theless, as w’c have seen, sacrifice and the oath- 
invocation do not always prove that the coiuseption 
of the divine power is clear and anthio|K)morphic. 
And the personality of Gaia, as ])resented to us in 
the Homeric poems, remains vague and amorphous, 
animistic rather than theistic. She is not a figure 
in his mythology ; slie plays no part in his action 
or in the moral life of man. In the first part of 
the Hesiodic Theogony she is assigned a dramatic 
and prominent r61e in the cosmogonic account ; 
and all the f>oet’s myths of creation are to this 

1 Apam. 188-190. 500-527. 

3 ChS i. 148, ref. 35. 
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extent anthropomorphic, that the creative pro- 
cesses are described in terms of human love, as is 
usual in the similar myths of savages. Later 
poetry, and especially the Attic drama, often 
exalts the divinity of earth in glowing passages, 
but with an imagination that is more animistic 
than vividly personal. Nor does the literatv.re as 
a whole convince us that the human impersona- 
tion of Gaia with whicih perfected (freek art pre- 
sents us, as a beautiful WTirnan wdtli mature and 
tender form, ever possessed the popular mind and 
faitli. 

Cult is the surest evidence of the people’s belief, 
if the cult-records are explicit. We have record of 
the public w'orship of (tC at the following places 
— Dodona, Delphi, Thebes, Athens, Phlye, and 
Marathon in Attica, Sparta, Tegea, Olympia, 
Aigai, and Fatrai in Acliaia, in the islands of 
Mykonos, Thera, Kos, Crete, at Byzantium, 
Kyzikos, Erythrai, Pergamon, Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Amasiain T^ontos, and in theTauricChersone.se.* 
But >ve have only scanty and vague evidence as 
to the q^uestion how far the religion in any one of 
these places Avas animistic only, how far tlielstic 
and anthropomorphic. No aonht, altars and 
temples are adjuncts of antliropomor])hi(^ religion 
and promote the belief in concrete individual 
deities ; and we heai- of altars on the slojie of 
the Akropolis at Athens, at Phlye, Tegea, and 
Olympia, consecrated to Ge ; very rarely do we 
heai of cult-statues, a.s at Aigai in Achaia ; the 
image of the earth -goddess on the Athenian 
Akropolis, praying with uplifted hands to Zeus 
to send rain, Avas not primarily a monument of 
worship, though it could react on the religious 
imagination It is likely that the ritual of Ge as 
a rule demanded only a troicnos, a holy ground 
enclosed, without .shrine or statue or ev'en altar. 
The title ‘Ge in the fields,’ which she enjoyed at 
Marathon, where a pregnant cow’ was ottered to 
her, sugge.stH the vague earth-spirit rather than 
the humanized goddess ; and other cult-titles, such 
as EvpvarepyoSf ‘the broad -l>o8omed,’ at Delphi and 
near Aigai, Mdxatpa TeXeo-0o/)oy, ‘ the blessed 
harvest-rij)ener,’ at Thebe.s, Ilavdihpa ami 'Avrj 
aidibpa, ‘ the giver of all gifts,’ at Athens and 
Pergamon, Kovporp6<f>oi, ‘ tlie nourisher of chil- 
dren,’ doubtfully attested at Athens, are on the 
border-line of the aniniistie and the anthropo- 
inorphic imagination. 

Again, we find tw’o examples in her seiwice 
of the quaint and crude ritual of throAving the 
ottenngR consecrate to her into a mere cleft of the 
earth ; such w'orshi}) is consonant Avith animistic 
feeling and it marks her off from the civilized deal 
who gather or sit round the formal altar-table 
spread AA’ith ofierings, and to w’liom a comfortable 
couch might be dedicated with soft (iar]>et for their 
real, though invisible, feet. The hioad earth 
needed no kXIvti, no Tpdire^a. Finally, in that 
interesting distich of an old liturgy in vogue at 
Dodona — ‘Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh 
great Zeus ! Earth sends up fruits, A\dierefoie call 
on Mother Earth ’ — while Zeus seems presented as 
the everlasting God, concrete and individual, it 
may be that Ge was vaguely imagined a.s an 
animate potency immanent in or identified with 
her element. 2 

An ancient function in Greece of the earth-spirit 
was prophecy and the deliverance of oracles. This 
was connected with the sunerstition that dreams 
foretell the future, and that the dream enters 
through the ear of the sleeper from the nether 
realm. Hence arose in pre-historic times the liahit 
of ‘incubation,’ or sleejiing on the bare earth in 
order to obtain a mantic dream. We are not, 

1 See CGS iii. 808 (‘ Oeographioal Register of Cults of Ge ’), 
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therefore, surprised to find that tlie snake, tlie 
most usual ‘ familiar ’ and incarnation of the earth- 
spirit, was the prophetic animal par excellence for 
the Hellenes (‘ prophecy was the neculiar property 
of snakes,’ says ^lian *) ; and tnat (ie was wor- 
shipped and consulted as a giver of oracles at 
Aigaf, possibly at Olympia and Marathon, and 
certainly at Delphi in tlie pre-Apolline days. 
Here, according to Euriiiides, the eartli-goddess 
sent up oracles through dreams, in order to tliwart 
Apollo’s divination, until Apollo appealed to Zeus 
to jirohibit her.^ Another mantle process, but 
also ‘ clithonian,’ was practised in the w^orship of 
Gaia at Aigai ; her priestess drank a di aught of 
buH’s blood, to fill herself with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, before she desc.ended into a cave, which 
was the primitive shrine of the earth -spirit.* As 
the bull IS an animal closely associated with the 
latter, we may regard thi.s drinking as a form of 
sacramental communion. Neitlier the function of 
prophecy nor sac.raiiiental communion nec-c.ssarily 
uuheates a clear anthrojiomorphic conce])ti()n of 
divinity. But jirobably from her oracular power 
(Je acquir(‘d — at Delphi and Athens and perhaps 
at Olympia — the title of Ge Themis, ‘ Earth 
Oracle’; and there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this double title engendered an inde- 
pendent, goddess Themis, who, detached from 
Go, b<*eanie associatcrl with Zeus and a figure 
of anthio})oniorphic religion and mythology, ern- 
hodying the ethical idea of right eon ‘^ness, and 
playing a part in the higher spiritual religion. At 
this point, then, an animistic natuie- worship 
allows itself capable of a transcendental develop- 
iiiimt ; only, it is sigiiihcant to note, in this devcloi»- 
meiit the name (tc drops out. 

'riiere is one more important aspect of (iaia — her 
association with the spirits of the dead, who find 
tlieir home in tlie bosom of the earth -mother. 
Slie claimed a share in the libations to the dead 
and slie was not foi gotten in tlie Attic .service of 
the Aiilhesteria and the Gencsia, tw<» All-Souls’ 
festivals of spring and autumn.^' We maj^ think 
that these funeral otterings to her wcic <iictated oi 
accoinpaimul by a vague idiia that, the fortune of 
tlie souls dejiciided on lier favour Ye.t we liave 
no evidenc<‘ that any vivid personal hopes of h.-ippy 
individual life after death were coiiliimed by the 
worshij) of (hiia. But fioiii (Jaia, the niotlKU' of 
the spiritual goddess Themis, arose also the two 
brightest and most human deities of Hellenic 
jiolytheism, Deiiicler and Kore ; and it was to 
tlie.se, or to Dionysos, that any living Hellenic 
faith in jiosthumons happiness attaclied. 

We may draw the conclusion that it was fhe 
unavonlahle association of the name Ge with the 
.solid earth around us and beneath ns that prevented 
the (xreek imagination from exalting the earth- 
spirit up to the higher plane of religion. It was 
only by shedding her elemental name and diHgms- 
ingherselfas Pandora, A^laiiios, ’['hemis, Demeter, 
and Kore that she coubl attract to h<*r-.elf bright 
anthropomorphic myths or count in the world of 
ethical and spiiitiial ideals. 

{f) Jit rcr-worship. — There remains to be (con- 
sidered that natuie-worship wliicb apjiears to have 
attracted most powerfully the Hellenes of the 
country-side and even those of the cities — the 
worship of river.s and of the nymphs of the foun- 
tain, grove, and meadow. In the earliest days of 
the Hellenic raice the rushing water was regaided 
as an animate power ; and probably long before 
Homer the animistic sense had been at \Mirk ujion 
this mysterious element and had conceived of the 
rolling river as the aliode of an immanent personal 

1 Nat An. xi. 1C. a Iph Tnnr. l2&9fT. 
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.spirit, a dalpojv, or numen, which came more and 
more to be clothed with a concrete and definite 
form, human or animal or lialf-hiiinan half-aniinal ; 
and at tlie end of this process a definite and indi- 
vidual deds might emerge. The Homeric poems 
give us some evidemce of the various stages of this 
religious evolution. In the conflict of Achilles 
with Skamandros and Simoeis, at times the river 
is notliing hut the divine animate element, over- 
powering the liero with the material tone of its 
wave.s. But mortc often the poetic ])re.scntation is 
more personal ; there is a daLpeov, a vague ]>crson- 
ality, in the water, that can ted aiigci and pity and 
fear ; then, in a draniatie moment ot .stK'ss, this 
being can emerge from the water and cviui ascend 
to the council-cliamber of Zeus, in the form of a 
inan,^ a product of the anthroponioi ])hic fancy so 
regnant in the (iieek mind II is with this imng- 
in.ition that Odysseii.s prayf^ to the unknown iivei 
god under the title of ‘king,’ and speaks of the 
divinity’s knees that he elas]>s as a su}n»liant.“ 

The ritual also, as recorded by 1 Joiner, sliows 
us something of the same shifting imagination. 
Skamandros lias a priest, but priesthood does not 
alw'ays demand a personal for its sei v ice ; tlie 
Trojans were in the habit of throwing livf* horses 
into the wateis ;* and this siinjile form of sacrifice, 
w’fiich we may call ehunental iind winch snivived 
in the later jieiiod of (ireccij, licloiigs f.o animistic 
rather than to thei.stic cult. So also the dedica- 
tion of A(;liilles’ hair to the rivci Sperclieios was 
the pledge of a simple communion w ith tlie river 
01 the iivcr-spu’ii ; it does not necessarily imply an 
ant hroiiomorpliic god. But, w’hen w e heai ot altars 
erccteii on th(‘ river-bank for Dn^ sacrifn e, W'(‘ may 
say tbatsiich ritual attests tlie belief in a personal 
0 e 6 i wdio is siithciently indcjicndent oi bis element 
to be abl(‘ at will to quit it and t(* conic and )':n 
take of the victim on land. Both forms of sacrifice, 
the aniiinstie and the theistic, w'eie, aeiiording fo 
Homer. 111 vogue on the hanks of the Thessalian 
river,'* and both W'ere generally Snaintained in 
historical times — c.f/ , at Mykonos,* where an 
inscnjitiou jnesenbes that of the (dcveii vutims, 
a ram and ten lainhs, consecrated to Aelicbms, 
thnie .should la* oflered on tin* altar and the rest 
thrown into the rivei. Aclu'loos was ‘the river’ 
par excellence Un all the Hellenic commnnitie.s, not 
only becans(‘ it was the laigest ot all Gieck liver.s, 
hut jirohahly abai hecausi* the ancestors of Hie 
leading division.s ot the peo)>le had at one time 
dwelt near or within its area. M c arc told hy 
Ephoros that its woi.shi}> w'as imivc r,al and lliat 
it was even prescribed by tlie Dodonieaii oracle;* 
and we have detinite proof ot it m Attica, Megaia, 
and elsewhere.’ We may tliereforeregaid Acbeloos 
as more than an elemental daLpujv, as a fully tunned 
individual god, who.se jiower extended beyond his 
element, and who might be woisliijiped far away 
from the neiglibourhood of any water. And thus 
he might become a.s.sociated with the Olympians, 
as be was, c.q., wutli Dcmeter.** 

But doubtless the lii'art of the individual (Jreek 
turned w'itli inori* ycaining and love to tlu^ local 
river that w-atered the glen or the meadow's in 
which his city arose ; and the lecords** are ample 
enough to compel us to heli(‘ve that every locality 
})os.se.ssed this worship. 'I'liat it was real and 
earnest and dearer to the souls of the peo])le tlian 
any other mere nature-w'orship may also be*, be- 
lieved ; for the fertilizing water wa.s clo.s<‘ly as.so- 

1 II vxi. 212 f., XX. 7f. 2 Od. V. 444 
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ciated with the life of children, as the river was 
Kovporp6^oi, ‘ a nurtnre^r of the young.’ The cliarm- 
ing coiiinmnion ritual of the dedication of the liair 
at puberty, attested by Homer, survived till a late 
period in Arcadia and probably in many other 
jdaccH.^ The pure and holy water of the river or 
fount was used for the service of the high gods, 
as at Olympia, and for purification ceremonies — 
especially at marriage.'^ We have no hint of any- 
thing like infant-baptism in rivers ; but an interest- 
ing ritual indirectly connected, we may believe, 
with the birth of infants is attested of New Ilion 
by one classical text : the maidens of the historic 
city of Troy were obliged on the eve of their 
marriage to wade into the river Skamandros, ami 
hy a solemn formula (o oiler their virginity to the 
nver-god.'^ The maiden at the most critical time 
of her life enters thus into corporeal commnnion 
with tlie tutelary sjiirit of the land ; and it is 
reasonable to think that the ritual was insjured 
by the belief that the future child born of the real 
marriage would he instinct with that spirit. The 
desire to establish some ideal connexion between 
(he new-born infant and the river, if not expressed 
elsew'here by this j)eculiar ritual, is attested by 
such names as Kepliissodotos at Athens and the 
many myths concerning princesses and lienunes 
conceiving by river-gods might have arisen troni 
Hist such a l€p6s yd/xos as that Avhich was in vogue 
111 (he IVoad. 

The family-ties, then, between the iiome and 
the rivcr-gitd ^^ore intimately felt in Greece. And 
the Hellene was capable of believing that such an 
(‘hMiumtal deity could he deeply concerned with ] 
(lie welfare of the whole State. vYhen the Spartan ! 
king, Kleomenos, tried to cross the river P>aMnos 
to attack (ho Argives, Erasinos strove to prevent 
him, and the king expressed his admiration of the 
god for doing his best to save Ins citizens.® When 
certain imm weie eomlemnod as traitors at Aniphi- 
jiolis in 356 B.C., apartof theii confiscated property 
was paiil over'^to tlie river Strymoii, whom they 
were held to have betrayed. 

We lecogmzc by the evidence of .such facts that 
the (Milt^ of livers was one of the vital iorces in the 
domestic jiml even the national religion of Greece, 
iiut it is not easy to say at once and jnocisely how 
the average Hellene imagined these divinities ; 
we have seen what is the evidence oirered by the 
ritual ; hut ritualistic forms by no means hind 
the iinagniation of the worshipper. Many may 
have remained at the stage of inchoate religious 
teeling and have bi^cn conscious merely of the 
(lowing water as animate and divine, or have 
believed vaguely in the jncsence there of an 
immanent sjurit, or Sal^iuiv, who could be angry or 
juopitious. Kut then; was a strong trend in the 
Greek religious imagination tow^ards definite con- 
crete forms so as to invest the once vague mimcn 
with tlie definite per.sonality of the lioro or the 
individual while Greek art and ((reek myth- 
ology both exjne.ss and strengthen this tendency, 
Thercfoic it is likely (hat the average Greek, 
believing in the divinity of rivers, believed in real 
and robust river-gods inliabiling them, as ajipears 
in the story about Skarnandros quoted above, and 
in the po]>iilar myths concerning the combat of 
Herakles and Acheloos, and Alpheios’s amorous 
attempt on Artemis.® If we may trust Achilles 
Tatius, even the later Hellenes maintained at 
Olympia the simple form of sacrifice to Alpheios 
which may be called non-anthropomorphic, tiirow’- 
ing their offerings directly into the water ; hut 
they attached to it a legenrlof a human lover-god.’ 

1 Artemfd. ii. 38. 3 Schol. Find. 01, xi. 58. 
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The form, however, in which the river-god wa.s 
imagined was not wholly and always anthropo- 
morphii; ; according to A^lian,^ many of the Greek 
coniiuunities personified their local river under the 
form of a hull, sugge.sted no doubt by tlie roaring 
of the Hoods, others under the form of man ; but 
the art evidence shows that Iiere as elsewhefb the 
antliropomorphie fancy pievailed at last over the 
theriomorphii; ; tlie later coin-types present the 
river-god usually in beautiful liuinan form, only 
wdlb bulls’ horns above the forehead. 

(f/) JSi'}/m 2 )h-wof\s'/up. —’riie worship of nymphs 
possessed an equal hold on the faith and afieetions 
of the early Greek and of the Greek peasant of all 
ages. These are the feminine personifications of 
certain elemental life, the life in the fountain and 
stream, in the grove and the meadow. But, unlike 
the river-divinities, they apjiear to have been 
anthropomorphical ly imagined from the very be- 
ginning; for tlieir name, wdiieb is our primary 
evidence concerning them, means simply ‘brides’ 
or ‘young women,’ and their forms in art and 
legoinl are jiurely human. Perhaps even more 
than the river-deities, the nymphs w ere intimately 
connecte«l with the religion of the family and home. 
A striking ])assage in tlie Odynney ^ shows how they 
were associated with the deep sentiment of yearn- 
ing for one’s native land ; and throughunt the ages 
of jiaganism they were beloved and revered as 
Kovporp6<poi,'^ the kindly nurtnrers of children, the 
most temler title in the religions language of 
(Jreece. Though they belonged to the wild land- 
scaiK* of the country-side, their cult was taken over 
by the city -State ; each division of the Done tribes 
appears to have had its special worship of them 
the magistrates at Kos supervise their saeriliee;*’ 
and on the slopes of the Athenian Akroi>olis, w here 
we have evideiiee of a temjile consecrated to 
‘nymphs of the State’- — AryidaioL, 
irdvST^jtAos® — they came iieai (,o the rank ot higher 
<livinities. Though personal and human, thest' 
‘bi ides’ of nature are usually nameless, and, in 
(Jio centuries when the Olymjiian religion (lonrished, 
they tend to attach themsidves as adjuncts to the 
higiier divinities, sneli as Hermes, Apollo, Artemis, 
ami Dionysos. And, when the highei gods w'en* 
fading in the latter days of imganisni, we have 
reason for believing that the siinjile faith of the 
peasant turned more clingingly to those tutolaiy 
nalf-divinities that fostered the life of his home 
and his soil ; and their cult may have been the 
less easy to cradicat(‘ in projioition as they 
were more dimly conceived. In a degraded form, 
because of the ban of Christianity, the faith 
in them .survives even to this day in Greece and 
Macedonia.’ 

Even in the records and products of the civilized 
European imagination these half-divine personali- 
ties of river, grove, and fountain are not to be 
ignori'd ; for they have been a heritage of oui 
poetic tradition, and even our great Purilan IMilton 
could not shake oil their sjiell. But for the just 
appreciation of the pojnilar Greek mind their im- 
portance is primary ; they illustrate as vividly as 
any part of tlie polytheism the plastic personifying 
faculty wdiich peopled the woild of nature with 
bright personalities, ideal hut akin toourhuinanity ; 
and thus Greek religion a,s well as Greek poetry 
was in ils attitude tow ards nature anthropomorphic 
rather than animistic or pantheistic ; thus also, by 
evolving these forma of beauty and grace, the 
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]) 0 })ular mind was somewhat freed from the burden 
of terror and niali^^nity with which nature-relij^ion 
has so often oppressed other peoples. 

The iigures oi the Ilorai, ‘ the seasons,’ especially 
in Attica, where they acquired definite names and 
ilefinite life-history, are salient examples of the 
sanie^ working of the Greek mind. Originally 
vague dfiinioiiistic spirits of vegetation, they be* 
come anthropomorphic and clearly outlined person- 
alities, no longer immanent in the soil and changing 
with the changes of the year, but free and tran- 
scendental, functional divinities rather than nature- 
spirits (cf. art. HoRiE). Doubtless in many locali- 
ties there were many half-formed ‘vegetation- 
dainions’; but, if the Greek mind chose to wmrk 
upon them, it always strove to transform tliem 
into ‘heroes’ or ‘gods,’ i.e. into definite tran- 
scendental individuals. We receive the same im- 
pression w’hen we consider the Greek religious 
eelings aroused by the sea. This great element 
may oncie liavc been conceived as animate and 
thviiie. and tlie name ' A/KpirpLrr), if we connect it 
with a root meaning ‘water,’ may have expressed 
this feeling in a siMui-pcrsonal form. I3ut no trace 
of this has been left in any recoid of actual worshijp 
—there is no cult of ‘Thalassa.’ Before Toseidon 
became the supreme maritime god, the sea was 
peopled with various personal 8aliuiov€^, w-ho at first 
mny have hecn vaguely conceived and nameless, 
ami to this stage the fiXtor the old man of 

(lie sca—Avho enjoyed a public cult at Byzantium 
— may have belonged. Ibit this vagueness did not 
long endure ; and the ])lastic creativeness of the 
Greek mind peopled the sea with definite individ- 
uals — heroes, heroines, gods, and goddesses — such 
as Merciis, Ghuikos, Irio, Thetis, and the Nereids, 
humanized ideal forms, sharply distinct from the 
element w'liich tlicy inhabit, and some of them 
possessing a, real life-hist, ory or a )>ersonaI mythic 
hadition. Arnjihitrile becomes the queen- w ife of 
I’oseiilun. as real a personality as Hera. And 
I’oscidon seems to have been a from the begin- 
ning of his career ; at least w^c cannot show tliat 
he was ever evolved from an elemental numcn. 
When we examine the cults and characterH of tlic 
higli(‘r divinitich, we find the saim* cflects of the 
icligioiih tcmipcrament of the j>co])le. There is 
inin h nature-religion in all ; nearly all the Oeol aie 
linked w'ith vegetation and the tilcmeiits ; yet none 
arc jnire nature-deities, and thcii life-history is not 
the mere reflexion of natnic’s life. Even Kore, 
who is the young caitli- maiden, gained her higher 
significance as goddess of the worhi of souls ; even 
the intruder Dionysos, starting from the sphere of | 
the wildest nature -worship and crude animistic j 
feeling, becomes a spiritualized and transcendental 
god. 

On the other hand, the pure nature-deities, such 
as Ge and Helios, could never rise to the highest 
lank in Mie Hellenic jpolytheisni ; for they were 
hnnipered by their materialistic names. 

'riieicfore in the broadest sense the dictum of 
Aristophanes quoted above is true. Tlie religion 
of civilized Greece was concerned not with direct 
w’orship of sun, moon, sea, and eartli, but with 
transcendental beings of moral and spiritual life ; 
and therefore it belongs on the whole to the higher 
religions of the world. Finally, even in the primi- 
tive Greek’s imagination, which peopled earth, aii, 
and sea with ideal personalities, we discern the. 
same selective instinct for rb koXov, the same 
aversion to the monstrous, as inspired and governed 
the higher minds of the race. 
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NATURE (Hindu). — The attempt to describe 
or define in general terms the Hindu concejif ion of 
nature as a whole, and of its relation to mankind, 
meets with very considerable dithcult}’', and find^ 
itself confronted wdtli statements and beliefs w’hicli 
apparently aie inconsistent w'ltli one anotiier oi 
with any definite and settled cosmological ideas. 
The reason may be reganled as twofold : the am- 
biguity of the term ‘nature’ itself, the range of 
meaning in wdiicli it is employed being of wide 
extent; and tlie elusive and varying character of 
Hindu tiiought, which claims for itself the utmost 
liberty of speculation and fancy, and is not troubled 
by scrupulous demands for self-consistency oi 
uniformity. Here, however, as elsewliere, Indian 
thought is in general essentially animistic, and 
neither appreciates nor exliibits tiie h*ast teii(ienc> 
to adopt a materialistic point ol liew. It is true 
that the ruling philosophic concc]»tion denies the 
real existence oi a world of nature. All this is 
only ‘illusion ’ ; and any inquiry, thcrefoic, 

into its character is as irrational as it is of necessity 
unproductive. Theoretical speculation, how’ever, 
has little influence on the practical life. ’I’he 
Hindu thinker limls himself under the necessity of 
working out his relation to the world around liim 
on the liasis of faith in its practitial reality and 
eflectiveness, however much In; may profess in the 
abstract to discredit its existence. 

If ‘nature,’ therefore, is to he defiiifid in (he 
strict and limited sense in which the word is often 
onn>loyed - - vatura naturata contrasted wdih 
mftura natwans, to adopt the terms which Janies 
Ward has made lamiliai— it is jirohably true that 
the conception involved has never presented itself 
to the Indian mind, or, if Huggesteu, has failed to 
wdn acceptance wdthin more tlian a very limited 
and entirely unrepresentative circh>. The natuial 
w'orhl may be in itself dull and ineit ; hut it is not 
condemned so to remain in perpetuity. It is 
always ca[>able of lieiiig raised, as it were, in the 
plane of being and vitalized ; nor is any absolute 
harrier erected w hich cannot l»c overstejqxMl be- 
tween animate and inanimate nature, a woild of 
life and a world of material things, in the former 
of w'hich change and in the latter changelcssness is 
the recognized older. In most instances, at least, 
it w'ould be coirect to assert that the distinction 
assumed would convey no meaning to Imlian 
thought, or, if comprelumded, would Im at once re- 
jected as opposed both to reason ami to expeiicricc 

Probably the nearest apjiroach that Indian 
thought has allowed itself to make to tlie conce[» 
tioii of natura natnrata — inanimate) nature as a 
whole, without initiative or self-control, admitting 
to its sum-total neither addition nor diminution-- 
is in the pradhdmi or prakrii of the Sankhyari 
philosophy. A similar thought recurs not infre- 
quently in later writers and in the doctrines of 
latei teachers. It cannot be said, how'ever, to have 
gained the Indian ear or to any extent to have 
captured the Indian heart. There is, moreover, 
an important and far-reacliingditt'erence. PrakfH, 
although incapable of self-movement or of inception 
until awakened by the presence of puritm and, as 
it were, set upon its way, is itself nevertheless the 
source of all jirogressand licveloimicnt, and includes 
among its evolutes such idealistic elements as 
huddhi, ‘knowledge,’ and a/mnA:dm, ‘self-conacioiis- 
riess,’ no less than the material world with all that 
belongs to it. Purn^n is eternally the same, with- 
out change or evolution. The Indian concept, 
therefore, is of far wider content than the Western 
or European ‘nature’ ; and it is perhaps unfortun- 
ate that the latter word should liave been so fre- 
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quently adopted to render an ori^dnal philoHophic 
term tliat hardly admits of adequate translation 
into a foreign tongue. * 

Hindu tliought, moreover, hardly advanced to 
the conception of nature as a whole, a totality in- 
separably bonded together and unitied under the 
control ot a common law to which in every ^art 
and portion it was submissive. Set over against 
himself, to the Indian observer or thinker the uni- 
verse was and remained individualistic, a group or 
rather groups of individuals, often loosely and 
obscurely defined, but witli distinct individualities, 
wills, functions, and tendencies. In all this the 
conditions of human life and society were reflected 
upon the assumed life of the other world, and seen 
more or less distorted as in a mirror. The several 
members of the groui)S, deities of the forests, the 
streams, the sky, etc., Ixire a family resemblance, 
as it were, to one another ; but also the grou]Js 
themselves were not strongly or clearly differenti- 
ated inter .s'c, and individuals on the border-line 
might be assigned without much difficulty to 
another company, and were not careful to avoid 
trespassing upon the sphere or functions of divini- 
ties in the main distinct and charged with a special 
office and work, 'liie tendency was uniformly in 
the direction of a.ssimiJation, not only the individ- 
ual memher.s of the groups drawing closer together 
in attrilmtcs and character, in all hut name, hut 
tlie several groups losing their hold ujion the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which betrayed their origin, 
and becoming mere embodiments of a few leading 
or commanding attributes winch were appropriate 
to all. Tins feature is not, of course, ])eculiar to 
early Hindu tliought or concci)tion, but to a greater 
or less extent characterizes all * nature ’ religions, 
whose deities are only in rare instances cleaily 
ditt’erentiated, more often under different names 
are possessed of identical attributes and discharge 
the same offices. 

These vaguely conceive<l forces or oowers of 
nature were, Hi the first instance at least, not 
ilefined a.s persons, or clothed with personal form 
and attribute. This stage or attitude of belief is 
represented widely among the les.s advanced anim- 
istic tribes of India at the present time, and fxi 
a large extent forms the backgiound of the re- 
ligious faith and practice of the countryside.^ The 
ghostly object- of the villager’s dread is localized 
in this or that patch of jungle, in a rock, a tree, 
or a rushing stream, but is hardly individualized, 
or in any way distinguished from many others 
of his kind, who do similar deeds of mischief and 
ill-will and are equally to l>e feared. In the 
earliest literature of the Vedic hymns, however, 
the personality of the chief gods and goddesses 
is distinctly conceived and a.sserted. Tlie poets’ 

^ Illustrations are readily to hand from Indian literature. 
Thus Bhagavad-Gita, xiii. 19, ‘ Know that both pratffi and 
pun/ fa are without hef> inning, and that products and cpialities 
(</u^a) originate from prakcti.' PrakfU is said to be the 
ground of the activity of cause and effect, punifa of the capa- 
city of experiencing pleasure and pain {SUE [1898] 104 f. ; 
cf the comiuents of Ramanuja on Ved. i. i 1 and i. iv. 8, SHE 
xlviii. (1004] 130 f., .‘JOfi) , lb. ili 27, ‘Actions in every instance 
are done bv the qualities of prakrii’ \ 33, ‘Kven the wise man 
acts in harmony with his own nature (prakt'G). All beings 
follow nature ’ xlvin 55 f.); ix 10, ‘ Hv me, the overseer, 
prakffi brings forth the animate and inanimate worlil, from 
this cause the umverse revolves’ (SEE xlviii. 82); cf. tb. xiv. 5, 
V. 14, etc. 

2 Cf. the w’or<iH of H. II. Risley, than whom no closer or more 
exact student of primitive Indian life cjin be quoted. ‘More 
especially in Cliota Nagpur . . . my endeavours t-o find out 
what the jungle people really do believe have led me to the 
negative conclusion tiiat in most c-ases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
in any sense of the word. ... I should sai that the idea that lies 
at the root of their religion is that- nt power, or rather of many 
powers. What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to 
Influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowi company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good’ (CVnswfc* o/ India, 1901, ‘Report,’ vol. i. pt. i., Calcutta, 
1$K)3, u. 352). 


! thought and conception have advanced far beyond 
the stage at which the suppliant addresses him^lf 
to a vague impersonal force ; and of the leading 
divinities at least it may be said that they possess 
a character of their own, and are apprehended in 
and by themselves. This would tend to show that 
the Aryan peoples of that age were by no means 
at a primitive or very early stage in the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, but had made considerable 
progress in the orderly develo])ment of constructive 
thought. The conception of personality, if it forces 
itself upon primitive man as a given fact of experi- 
ence, is only with difficulty defined, or made to 
apply to the unknown external powers upon which 
Ills own well-being so largely depends. These he 
endows with various qualities and functions, derived 
from liis own self •consciousness and exiiericnce, as 
of cunning, strength, will, but he makes no etl'ort 
to coinbiiie them into the whole of an individual 
person, a substratum whose attributes these are. 

Accordingly, it would be (;orrect to define the 
Himlu conception of nature as consisting, at least 
fundament ally, of an aggregate of forces, not 
clearly interrelated or acting in unison, hut for 
the most part independent, and not set in motjon 
by any common motive or principle. It is paitially 
misleading, therefore, to em])loy the term ‘ force ’ 
of the Indian conception, hor the so-called force 
is not detenmned by any rule or law, save that of 
its own volition. It is active, and works according 
to its own will and caprice. The animating power 
of the spring or the grove is really animatea, and 
is, 80 far as it is self-governing and irresponsible, 
urged to action by no necessity or the control of a 
higher power or will, hut is arbitrary and apt to 
perform the most unexpected feats of mischief- 
making and malice, 'rius is the lowest and most 
primitive stage of naturalism, rejiresented widely 
in India at the present day. A hierarchy of 
nature-gods and goddesses, with a graduation of 
authority and powei, reveals itself only in the 
further course oi evolution. Nor in this is man 
doing other than ascribing to tlui tixternal forces 
of nature the faculties of self-determination mid 
free movement which he finds within himself. The 
powers of the world witliout reflect the power 
w ithin, but arc conceived as eiidow'ed wdth a greatei 
capacity for hurt or harm or for doing good, inas- 
much as the radius of their action is indefinitely 
wider and the destruction that they woik more 
ruinous and complete. Nature is essentially rela- 
tive to man. For the very reason, however, tliat 
these powers are self-determining and irresjionsihle, 
they may he moved by })rayer or placated by ollei- 
ing. The grovelling attitude of fear, the mutteied 
petitiim for mercy, the rags tied to the sacred tree, 
the oblation iioured ujion the ground, and the 
slaughtered bird or beast are so many rei;ognitioiis 
of the dominion which the forces of nature exercise 
over the worshijijior, and theperjietmil inteiieience 
which they inject into the othei w ise equable course 
of his life. lie is always in presence of natural 
pow'^ers of indefinite range and cai>ahility, and tlie 
mere instinct of self-preservation prom (its him to 
seek to propitiate tlumi and to ward off the incal- 
culable consequences of their sjute or caprice. 

A determining element in the character of all 
nature-divinities is tlie climate and natural features 
of the district in wdiich they are found. Eiiviion- 
ment plays as large a part in the formation and 
development of early leligioiis conceptions as in 
the i>hy.sical growTh and evolution of the human 
body. The deities wdth which the imagination of 
tlie worshipper fills the universe around liim are of 
necessity deities ot the things which he sees, and 
the phenomenal forces which he experiences. In 
the tropics a god of fire will predominate, and the 
sunreine punishment will he torture by heat. In 
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the arctic regions the chief and most terrible of 
the gods will rule the cold blast, and * hell ’ will be 
a realm of pitiless frost. Thus divinities of the 
raountains will everywhere have similar character- 
istics, an<l will be awe-inspiring and difficult of 
aecess ; deities of the storms will be variable and 
fickle, swift to strike, and readily appeased. The 
former may be expected to be constant, unchange- 
able, and in a mountainous region will dominate 
the entire pantheon. The ferocity or comparative 
mildness of the latter will vary with the climatic 
conditions of the country; their disposition wdll 
always be more or less uncertain, and their action 
erratic. In Egypt, where the conditions are stable, 
and the character and succ-ession of the weather 
and the seasons may be relied upon with all 
confidence, nature-deities are equable and mild, 
ruling in general in their several provinces with 
consideration and equity. In the cold and storm- 
driven north the corresponding divinities are harsh, 
reckless, and cruel, and may be expected relent- 
lessly to punish every ofi'ence against their majesty 
and laws. An animistic cult, endowing with some 
af least of the attributes and functions of life th(‘ 
powers and phenomena of nature that encompass 
its votaries, of necessity reflects the quality and 
characteristics of their environment, and in many 
respects may be looked upon as an unwritten 
lecord of their (^x})eriences and history. 

Ill this way the nature-gods of India are brought 
into relation with their surroundings, and betray 
their origin. Where development has taken place, 
the change has usually, not always, been so simple 
and gradual that the original character of the 
deity in question can be discerned without much 
difficulty. In particular the gods of the Vedie 
hymns are for the most part at only a short remove 
from the natural plienomena wdiich they represent. 
Ilehind the loosely wrought and transparent veil 
of the personality the concrete fact or fibenomenon, 
upon Avhich the idealization has been based, was 
readily appaient ; and the poets or worshippers 
never lost their hold, as it were, of the materml 
wan 1(1, the elements of which their own imagina- 
tion had converted into gods with a claim upon their 
1 evercrice and fear. Those forces of nature ivhich 
were most apt- to surprise, hurt, inflict injury, or 
<;auHe loss, whether to themselves or to their pos- 
sessions, would most command their respec-t and 
exact from them offerings of propitiation. Deities, 
on the other hand, even though they represented 
constant facts of experience, as, e.g.y the Indian 
warmth and sunshine, if the outcome of their 
activity were usually the happiness and well-being 
of man, did not need to be urged to beneficence by 
gifts ; and consequently their worship always 
tended to be neglected and their claims deferred in 
favour of the more imperious need of the worshipper 
to secure himself by submission and oflering 
against the ill-will of those wlio might be prone to 
do harm. It is probable that considerations of this 
nature explain the comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion which the direct worship of the sun occupies in 
India. No natural phenomenon is more continually 
present and all-pervading than the sunlight and 
neat ; reverence tor the sun is and always has been 
a permanent element of Hindu worship, and of the 
daily ritual and prayer of the Brahman worshipper. 
The beneficent action of the sun, however, might 
be taken for granted. The more urgent need of 
tlie worshipper was to erect altars and present 
sacrifices to avert the wrongs and calamities which 
he might otherwise suffer at the hands of more 
capricious deities, whose action might easily be 
diverted to do him harm. 

To enumerate and describe even a tithe of the 
nature-gods and goddesses who from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin do at the present time exact or 


have in the |>ast exacted a measure of adoration 
and fear from a greater or less proportion of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula is manifestly impossible 
within the limits of an article. Their number is 
legion. It would not be incorrect to assert that of 
the great multitude of deities who compose the 
va.st Hindu pantheon the character anti attributes 
of at least nine-tenths wouhl nistify a claim to the 
name and rank of ‘nature^ divinities; the re- 
mainder, with hardly an excc])tion, would find a 
lace in shrines or temples for ancestor-worship, or 
etray their origin in deification of notable men 
and women of the present or past ages. Deities 
that are the personili cations ol abstract (j[ualities or 
sensations are rare ; nor do they seem ever to have 
commanded any considerable measure of practical 
worship, irnjiortant though their role may have 
been in theory and in the constructive mythology 
of the priests. 

There is a further reason also in the charactei ol 
the nature-gods themselves which seems to rendei 
a detailed a<‘stTi]>tiuii of each and every one uii- 
neces8arj% even if it were possible. Tiiey all oi 
most of them exhibit a strong family likeness. A 
description true to the qualities and attributes of 
one would serve for many others. Practically the 
same divinity also re-appears under difi’erent names 
in different parts of the country. When facilities 
of communication increase, these various deities 
are brought into contact with one another, and are 
readily identified. Thus the number of distinct 
and individual entities among the gods is not so 
great as might at first sight appear. Moreover, 
the character and functions of a nature-deity are 
rarely sharjily defined. They tend at the edges 
to indistinctness and lack of tirm outline i'lie 
more readily, therefore, they pass into one another, 
interchange offices and attributes, and end by 
liecoming indistinguishable or distiiiguisliable only 
by a name whicli has ceased to connote any marked 
individuality. It is usual to classify nature-gods 
as gods of the mountains, forests,* streams, etc. ; 
within these classes a similarity of function ami 
characteristic is universally found to exist, which 
has its explanation in the natural phenomena 
which the deities represent. Finally, all nature- 
gods are strongly anthropomorphic. The wor- 
shippers, by whose imaginative power they are 
conceived, endow them with qualities and capaci- 
ties like their own. In bodily ajipearance, in 
motives and jjassions, in prejudices and desires, 
they arc like men. Inasmuch, however, as they 
have at their disposal forces incomparably gi eater 
than human — forces, moreover, whose purpose and 
direction appear to be incalculable— they are 
credited with efficient powers on a greatly enhanced 
scale. The worshipper reflects his own capacities 
for willing, feeling, acting upon the creations <>1 
his fancy, out in so doing magnifies them, and finds 
himself in presence of a god. 

In the hymns of the Kigveda, the earliest litera- 
ture of the Hindus, a simple nature- worship is pre- 
sented, the naive wonder and reverence of man in 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe by 
which he is encomjiassed. The Vedic deities are 
descrilied in anthropomorphic terms, but their 
relation to the natural i)henomena whicli they 
represent is usually of a simple and straightforward 
character. In the hands of the poets they have 
undergone little transformation or idealization, 
and are still manifestly the forc(*s of nature more 
or less distinctly personified and endowed with 
human charaetenstics. Perhaps in no other eaily 
religion is the * natural ’ elennuitso clearly revealed, 
or the material origin so little obscured by possin^^ 
into the divine. Thus also the qualities and attn- 
butes of the various gods, being constructed, as it 
were, after one pattern, that of man, present little 
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variety, and the same epithets may be and fre- 
quently are ai>plied to each and all. As is natural, 
it is the element of strength, the force which they 
exercise and by whicli their influence is felt, upon 
which most stress is laid. Whatever else they may 
be to the mind of their worshippers, they are 
severally all-powerful, able to accomplish their 
aims and to do whatsoever they will. Moreover, 
with few exceptions they are conceived as gracious 
and kindly, prepared to listen to the petitions of 
t hose who approach them in sincerity with prayer 
and sacrifice ; and they wage continual war with 
the j)owers of ill, the demons w'ho work disaster, 
sutfering, and wTong. In all this may be easily 
discerned the self-consciousness of the early Hindu 
worshipper, facing w ith courage the prol)lem8 of 
the world around him, projecting his own thoughts 
and experiences into what seemed its infinitely 
manifold acdivities, and endeavouring toconstiue 
its movements in terms of his owm self-knowledge 
and will, h'ew of the great gods of the Veda sur- 
vived to later times. 

Nature-deities form jiart of what appear to have 
been early or primitive groupings of divine powers 
in triads, or sets of three. These, again, were, in 
most instances at least, based upon and developed 
out of })airs of divinities, in whom w'as exjiressed 
the ancient cosim)logical conception of the creation 
of the universe hy means of generation, the union 
of the male and female prim iples m the natural 
woild. The oldest of these dyads, or pairs, was 
Dyaus-PcthivI, heaven and earth, Dyaus represent- 
ing the wide-spreading vault of heaven, which 
surrounds and encompasses the earth {prthivl). 
Dyaus is invoked as father of gods and men, who 
alone apparently in the conception of the poets is 
without beginning and possesses the attribute of 
immortality. The other gods, how'ever great and 
pow'erful they may be, are in themselves but 
mortal, and gain immortality only as they quaff 
the life-giving soma (sec below) in the halls oi the 
gods. Other aheient divinities linked together in 
nature and worship are Mitra-Varuna, the sun in 
the lieavens, in his royal prerogatives of justice 
and power ; Indra-Varuna, the ojien heaven and 
tlie cloud-storms that come forth from its womb ; 
and others of less im|)ortance. The eailiest triad 
that is clearly distingiiislied api)ears as Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya, or fire, wind, and tlie sun ; but 
it is po.ysihle that this is a development out of a 
more primitive grouping in which Varuna, the 
heavens, and ISlitra, a more ancient name or form 
of the solar divinity, had a part. 

In the nature-worsliip of the Veda the sun 
a.p])earH in many forms and under many names. 
His most ancient title is Mitia, joint-guardian 
with Vanina of the whde universe, with a name 
and cult that lie far back in Indo-Iraniaii times. 
Varuna is thus in origin and relation closely con- 
nected with the sun. He has come to repiesent 
the wide-spreading vault of heaven, and as ‘all- 
seeing ’ emliodies the ancient Indian concejition of 
justice and light. Varuna is perhaps tlie most 
completely personalized of the early Vedic gods. 
In the later Indian mythology, under circum stances 
that aie obscure, he seems to have lost liis original 
character, and became reduced to comparative in- 
significance as a god of the sea,^ his otiico and 
functions being transferred to Trajapati, the sove- 
reign ‘lord of creatures,’ an abstract concejdion of 
a more reflective and theistic type of thought. 

1 In a late hymn of the Rigveda the rule of Varniia is already 
associated with the tnide waters that feed the ocean . 

‘The waters of the sky, the waters of the rivers, the waters 
of the wells : the brifirht and cleansing- waters, whose goal is the 
sea — may these divine waters protect me. 

In the midst of them goes Vamtia the king, marking the I 
truth and falsehood of men : they so pure and bright, dropping I 
honcj —may these divine waters protect me ’ (vii. xlix.). I 


In all the hymns addressed to Varuna there are 
I an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, and prayei 
I for forgiveness ; the following is part of one of the 
most remarkable from the first book of the Rigveda 

‘ However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we are, 
O god. Yarn pa, 

Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the fQirioiH , 
nor to the anger of the spiteful ! 

To propitiate thee, O Varuya, we bind thy mind with songs, 
08 the charioteer a weary steed 

Away from mo they flee dispirited, intent only on gaimni' 
wealth ; as birds to their nest. 

When sh^l we bring hither the man who is victory to the 
warriors, when shall wo bring Varuya, the wide-seeing, ( o 
be propitiated? 

He who knows the place of the birds that fly through th< 
sky, who on the waters knows the ships. 

He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the bright , 
and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high,— 

He, the upholder of order, Varui;a sits down among las 
people ; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

Thence perceiving all wondrous things, ho sees what ha- 
been and will be done. 

May he, the wise son of time, make our jiaths straight ali 
our days ; niuy lie prolong our lives ' 

O hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious now; longing 
for help, I have colled upon thee 

Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of hoav'en and earth : iislcn 
and answer on thy wav . ' i 

The moBt clearly coneeivccl ami deliiietl of the 
solar deities is Surya, the bright orb of the sun, 
who in the mythology is the son of Dyaus. Hi' 
surveys the umveise in the consciousness ol pow ei , 
ami puts to flight the evil spirits of darknes.s ami 
disease. The worship of the brigfit sun has beei* 
in India the most jiersistent and universal of early 
cults ; and under the name of Savitr, the divine 
viviher, who brings life again to the world and to 
men after the sleep of the night, he is invoked in 
the daily morning prayer ol every Brahman.- 
Visnu, the all-pervader, is a solar deity who in tlie 
development of Indian leligious thouglit became 
one of the most important and influential of India’s 
gods. lie traverses the three worlds in thiee 
strides, and is described as ‘ wide-stepjnng,’ ‘ wide- 
going’® — ejiithets that probably refer to the rapid 
course of the sun in the lieavens through the three 
stages of rising, culmination, and setting. PQ$an 
also, the friimiT and guide of travellers and especi- 
ally of the departed souls who are beset by many 
perils on their dark journey to the lower world, 
.seems to have been originally a form of the light- 
giving god. In the later literature the number of 
the sun-gods is multiplied to twelve, reiuesenting 
the twelve months of the year. Those are tlie 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the boundless expanse oj 
void. Ill the Rigveda the name occurs once in the 
late tenth book, and tlieir number is given as seven 
or eight, Varuna being sometimes reidconed with 
them. Aditi, in the dual, is the diml divinity of 
heaven and earth ; and the name Aditya is also 
employed generally of Vishnu or any solar divinity. 

Two deities, moreover, prominent in the Rigveda, 
were directly associated with the heavens. The 
twin ASvins represented probably the morning and 
evening stars, which were originally conceived as 
distinct and independent. Their functions, how- 
ever, and course in the sky were so evidently similar 
that they were regarded as twins. The name 
signifies ‘ belonging to horses ’ ; accordingly, the 
Asvins are the two charioteers who liarness the 
car of the dawui, and conduct it each successive 
day above tlie horizon. They are also the divine 
physicians, who by their skill avert sickness and 

1 1 . XXV. ; Max Muller, Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit Literature-, 
London, 1860, p. 63f)ff. ; Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda-’’, 
pi>. 2 ff., 295 fT. 

3 The sacred Odyatri or Sdvitrl (Rigveda, in. Ixii. 10; cf. 
Manu, ii. 78-82, 148) : tat Savitur varexiyam bhargo devasya 
dhimahx, dhtyo yo nal} prachodaydt, ‘On the most excellent 
glory of that divine vivifler let us meditate, and may be inspire 
our thoughts.' 

3 ITrvkrama, urugdya. 
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disease from men. Undoubtedly the most beautiful 
personification of the Veda is Usas, the goddess of 
the dawn, who in her car opens the gates of the 
sky, and drives away the malignant spirits that 
love the night. She is described as bright and 
ever young, the daughter of heaven and sister of 
the itdityas. In the dual, u§asau^ the name is 
given to the morning and evening twilights. 

Several of the Vedic deities have a double or 
even threefold form and nature, as gods of the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters. The chief of 
those is Indra, sometimes described as an atmo- 
spheric divinit3^ He is the storm-god, son of Dyaus, 
tne most popular deity of Vedic times, to judge 
from the number of hymns dedicated to him. He 
ridt“> upon hi.s golden cur, and bestows rich and 
bouiititul gifts upon his worshipper.s ; but he is 
also greatly to be feared, for tlie same ram tliat 
eniichcH and fertilizes the soil may become a flood, 
sweeping away the croj)S and destroying life. In 
bis character as warrior-king he is thus perhaps 
more distinctly personalized than the majority of 
t/he Vedic gods. He is said greatly to delight in 
the ofierings of those who pay him homage, and 
to indulge to excess in draiiglils of tlie intoxicating 
soma, thereby he is st lengthened for the warfare 
with the p()>Ners of evil in which he is perpetually 
engaged. J Comment as is the position of India in 
tlie Veda, from Hie later mytliologj' his figure and 
name aliuost entirely’ disappear 

From many texts that might be cited the follow- 
ing express briefly the thouglits of the jiuet towards 
the god . 

‘ Ho vvlio, imaiedmtfly on hiH butli, the first., the wise, sur- 
l>aHhid the ffods in force ; at whose imtfht the two worlds 
sliook, throujrli the Kreatness of his strength, he, 0 men, 
IS Indra. 

He who fixed the (lulvering earth ; who gave stabUity to the 
agitated niountams , who measured the vast atmosphere ; 
who propped up the sky, he, O men, is Indra. 

He w’ho has been a counterpart of the liin verse , who casts 
down tlie unshaken, ho, O men, is Indra. 

The Hk\ and the earth how down to him ; at his might the 
mountains are afraid ’ i 

'O Indra, listen to our prayer, come, yoke th.i steeds, and 
dm e them towards us ; all mortals c^all upon thee in every 
place, hut hear our prajer, O life-giver. 

Thy greatness, Indra, reac-hed our cry, and thou protectest 
the song of the singer, O mighty one : when thou do.st 
take the thunderbolt in thy hand, great and fierce god, 
none can resist thee 

On the da.vH w'hen evil men do penance for their sin, on 
these days be gracious to us, U Indra ; the sins which 
Varuya, the wise god, sees m us — from their guilt may 
Indra deliver us. 

Let UH call on this mighty Indra, that he may gne us great 
wealth and substance : who is the hearer of prayer— and 
do you gods protect us alw'ays with your blessing ’ 2 

Closely related to Indra are the Maruts, the 
.‘-itorm-deities, sons of Rudra, himself a god of the 
destroying temjiest, and the only one of the great 
Vedic deities whose temper and character are 
distinctly maleficent. Rudra is also the lord 
of the healing art, the ‘greatest of physicians,* 
perhaps so regarded from the action of the storm - 
wind in clearing the valleys and swamps of fogs 
and noxious vapours. The constant association of 
the Maruts with Indra in the hymns seems to be 
decisive against the explanation of their oiiginal 
nature as spirits of plant-life and vegetation.® The 
really maleficent forces of the Veda aie the 
demons, of whom Vrtra, the defeated opponent 
of Indra, is the chief. The other demoniacal 
powers for the most part make their aiijiearance 
in classes, as rCiksasas, piklchas, etc. Vrtia 

1 lligvcda, 11 . xii. 1 ; J. Muir, i)rvj. Sanskrit Texts^, London, 
1H90, iv. ST 

2 Itigveda, vii xxviii., tr. Peterson^, i. 280 f. 

3 As by L. von Schroder, Mysterium und Mtmus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 124. 


certainly, as a personification of the evil serpent, 
belongs to the sphere of nature-worship. The 
great majority, if not all, of the rest probably 
share the same character. 

Vftyu or V£ta was the wind, another impersona- 
tion of the mighty tempest. He is associated 
with the earth {pj'thivi), of whom he is some- 
times regarded as the husband. 

Among the most ancient deities of the Veda was 
Soma, who also appears under a terrestrial as well 
as a celestial form. His cult maj’' be traced back 
to the Indo-Iraiiian period, when the sacred Aaowia 
had a part in the Avestan rites of worship. The 
basis of the personification is to be fouml in the 
strange intoxicating properties of the plant, which 
were ascribed to uiviiie alllatus. \Vliat spccilic 
plant, lioAvever, was originally intended is un- 
ceitain. Tlie so-called ‘ moon-jilant ’ {Asrlcpias 
acid<(), which the Indians them.selves usually 
identify wuth the soma, possesses a latter acrid 
juice, which would seem unlikely, unless tastes 
liave greatly' changed, to have been lauded as a 
divine diink. Others liave BU})}K)sed tliat the soma, 
really denoted tlie grajie, the knowledge of which 
had been commnnieateil to the Indians m then 
early home P. Kegmuid, on the, other liand, has 
argued that the name originally iiidicateil the 
aiomatic oil that was emjiloyed to feed the sacied 
fire ; ^ but ins arguments have failed to carry con- 
vietion to .scholars. There is less ideal iiersonilic.a- 
tion in tlui poets’ conception ol Soma than is the 
case with tlie othei idiief divinities of the Veda. 
In celebrating his virtues and inllucnce they seem 
never to have lost sight of the fact that the deity 
w lioiii they praised diil actually rejiresent a tangible 
ami concrete jdaiit. Monuiver, the soma, though 
the choice libation to the gods u]Km eailh, pos- 
sesseil also a mystical life in the third hoavmi. 
There, like the iiectai of the Oieeks, it was Hie 
drink of the gods, through partaking of which 
they became immortal; and men also will win 
immortality when tlHiy quail H^^ so7na in the 
regions of the blest. In some sort, therefore, the 
sottui was eoncened as having a celestial as well as 
an eaithly existence. It giew' also in heaven, 
whence it had been brought down, a gift from the 
gods to men. In the later liteiatuie Soma changed 
Ins character, as did some oHiei divinities, and 
the name was transferred to or identified wntli the 
moon, probably through some oliscure idea of 
the influence oi the moon upon vegetation and the 
growth and ripening of the sap. ( )i this identifica- 
tion there are hints and pre-intimations in the 
Jtigveda itself.^ It is unlikely, however, that the 
eonception of Soma as the moon was other than a 
late development of religious thought. 

In the tenth inandala of tlieRigveda t he prai.se.sof 
the soma and its irresistible power are chanted in an 
unmistakable drinking-song. Indra is the speaker . 

‘ Thin, this is my thought, that I will get me cow and horse * 
have I not drunk the Soma? 

Like rushing winds tlie draughts I have drunk carry mo 
along . have I not drunk the Soma? 

The draughts carry me along as swift horses the chariot ; 
have I not drunk tlie Soma? 

1*1 ayer is drawing nigh me, like a lowing cow approarhmg 
her dear child : have I not drunk the Soma? 

I, as a carpenter with a plank, turn the prayer round in niv 
heart : have I not drunk the Soma? 

The two worlds reach not the half of me . have I not flrunk 
the Soma ? 

Over heaven in my might, over this mighty earth I stretch ■ 
have I not drunk the Soma? 

Ha ! I will put earth down this way or that way : have 1 imt 
drunk the Soma ? 


1 Acies du premier Cwigr^s intematioval de I'hutoirc des re- 
litjuni.s, 1900, Paris, 1904, Ji, i. 49 ff, 

2 Rigveda, VI. xliv. 21, viii. Ixxi. 8, x. Ixxv 2ff., exxin. 8. 
The passagcH are all probably late. In x. Ixxvv. 5 the moon is 
the cup from which the gods drink the soma, and a similar 
representation is found in the ITpanifods. 
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I am jfreat of the great ; I have risen to the navel of the 
worlfl : have I not drunk the Soma? 

I have taken, and go away satisfied, to carry the offering to 
the gods . have I not drunk the Soma ? ’ i 

Agni, the god of fire, takes his jilace among 
nature-gods equally with the gods of the winds 
and the waters ; and the universal prevalence of 
(iie-norship atuotig primitive peo])les is due to the 
Inrge jiart whic h that element plays in their daily 
life In tlie V^eda Agni is the son of heaven and 
eaith, the guardian and friend of mankind ; and, 
like 8 oma, bears the cliaraeter of a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial divinity. He is indeed credited 
with a threefold origin and life, as the sacred tire 
upon the health, the lightning in the sky, and in 
the atmospheric waters. As in the descrijitions of 
the sonm, the physical qualities and appearance of 
the tire also seem rarely if ever to be lost sight of 
by t he Vc'ciic poets. He strikes in the lightning, 
and with Ins fierce heat consumes those wlio 
oppose him and refuse to render him his due. lit* 
also waits upon men at the household hearth, 
hears their sacrifices and gifts to heaven, and with 
his kindly warmth promotes the growth of their 
eiops. Agni is the eldest of the gods, high priest 
aiul seer both in heaven and upon earth, messenger 
and interiiiediary between man and god, uniting in 
liirnself the functions of all inferior and human 
ju iests, and presenting their gifts and service with 
accejitance in heaven. Thus Agni especially, in 
his offices and worsliip, forms the IkuhI between 
the daily concrete lile and labour of man and the 
unseen world of the gods. 

‘ O lioly and divine Agni, with thy pleasant tongue of flame 
bring the godh here and worehip them. 

VVe have fed thee with butter, O glorious one, that gozest up j 
into heaven . bring the gods to our feast 

Thou dost call them to our feast ; we have kindled theo and 
thou dost ehine : dost shine mightily, O wise Agni, at our 
sacrifice 

Agni, come with all the gods and partake of our sacrifice : 
we have chosen thee for our priest 

See thv worshipper pours out the soma for thee, Agni, give 
him strength . with the gods sit iluvvri on the runlies. 

Thou are kindled, O Agni, conquemr of thousands, and 
kindled dost Curther our aacrilice a messenger to the 
gods, worthy to he praised. 

Put Agni upon the altar, he to whom all creatures are 
known, who it is that carries our oblation : a god and 
priest ever young ' - 

Of iiature-deities that in origin Mere more exclu- 
sively terrestrial the chief was PrthivI, the earth, 
the primeval mother of all creatures, and the 
consort of Dyaus, the sky. All natural objects, 
liowever, were deified, or conceivetl as animated by 
sinrits consciou.sly working out their ow'ii purpo.Hes, 
gratifying themselves in the execution of their 
own will, hut amenable to ])rayor and the oflerings 
and desires of their worshijqiers. All running 
w'ater w'as regarded as especially sacred. The 
semi-niytlucal river Sarasvati was personified as 
the wife of Brahuia, mother of rivers, goddess of 
eloquence ami leaiiiing, who liestows inspiration 
on the seers, oflsjuing and riches upon mankind. 
It is doubtful w hether the Vetlic Sarasvati is to he 
identified with the river which later bore the name, 
and now’ as an insignificant stream flows south- 
westwards hetw’een the Jumna and the Riitlej to 
lose itself in the Indian Desert. There is evidence, 
however, that the modern river was formerly of 
much greater size and importance.® The heir to 
the especial sacredness of the Sarasvati was Ma 
Gahga, or Mother Ganges, a river which evi- 
dently occu})ied an entirely subordinate position 
in Vedic times, being mentioned once only in the 
lligveda.^ In the later mythology the Ganges was 
the eldest daughter of fliinavat (the mountain- 
range of the Himalayas) and Mmia, the latter one 

1 X. cxix ; PeterflonS, pp. 45 319 f 

2 Rigveda, v, xxvl. ; Peterson’', pp. 17, :>04. 

•' The question is fully discussed in Macdonell and Keith, «.u., 
ii. 434 ff. 

4 In the late tenth book (Ixxv. 5), 


of the apsarasas ; ^ and descended from heaven from 
the feet of V i^nu, falling directly upon Siva’s head. 
Thus the sacred river has a celestial habitation 
and home, and is believed also to flow in a sub- 
terranean course. To bathe in its waters purifies 
from all sin. Death on its hanks is a sure passport 
to heaven. And w’ater from tlu; Ganges is carried 
to the mo.st distant parts of Imlia for the benefit of 
those who cannot tiiem selves visit the holy river. 
While the Ganges, howmver, is the most sacred 
river, and the chief places of pilgrimage and 
worship lie on its banks, other rivers approach it in 
sanctity. Of these the principal are the Indus, tlie 
Narbaila, and the God.yvari (qq.v.). According to 
a widely accepted tradition, the Ganges is destined 
at a future date to lose its pre-eminence, the place 
of honour being taken by the Narbada. Every 
temple has its sacrc'd tank, I he water of wdiicli is 
mote 01 less efficacious for sjiiritual as well as 
nliysical puriheation. The manikarnihl well at 
Ifenares is peihap.s the most frequented and revered 
of couiitle.ss sacred wells and jiools throughout 
India, each with its legend or legends, which 
attract the Hindu worbhijiper, especially at the 
great periodical festivals. 

The worship of animals and plants is universal. 
In part this cult is a survival of totemisui, as 111 
many parts of India among the aboriginal and 
backward tribes it is associated at the nresenl day 
with totemistic practices. The memners of the 
serpent and monkey tribes are almost universally 
held in regard ; to themore eommon and dangerous 
snakes, esiiecially the cobra, pujft (wwship) is 
habitually rendered. Tlie bull is sacred and 
inviolable throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The animal ‘vehicles’ of the great gods 
be(;ome themselves the objects of a sjiecial cult ami 
fear. 'I'hus tlie sacred goose of Brahma, the 
garuda^ the mythical ep,gle or vulture of Visnii, 
the nandin, or Imll, of Siva, the tiger of his wife 
Durga, the rat of Gaiiesa, the parrot of Kaniadeva 
the god of love, share th(‘ reverence due to the 
gods wdth whom they are associated. Dangerous 
beasts are propitiated in order to hecure their woi- 
shijipcrs from harm ; in the ease of others their 
usefulness in the service of man has led to a 
measure of honour being paid to tliem, which in 
most instances, however, falls short of a real deifi- 
cation. Mole or less unconsciously behind all lies 
the motive jiower of the belief in transmigrat ion, 
which jiresents to the mind of the worshipper the 
possibility that the living form may enshrine the 
spirit of a deceased father or other ancestor, who 
has chosen this as his temporary home. Nature- 
and ancestor-worship are so intimately conjoined 
that it is often impossible with certainty to assign 
to one or the other the jiriority. 

The worship of the svma has been obsolete from 
Vedic times, but the cult of trees and other plants 
is very widely practised throughout India. The 
belief in transmigration has undoubtedly exercised 
an influence here also, inasmueli as the possibilities 
of rebirth extend to the vegetable and material 
w’orld.s. The most sacied plant of modern India 
is the tulasi, or tu/siy the holy basil [Ocymum 
sanrium)j a small shrub, a specimen of which may 
be found Rowing in the courtyard of most Hindu 
houses. It is believed to be animated by Lak^ml 
the wife of Visnu, or by Sita, and the entire 
worship of many high-easte Indian wmmen consists 
in daily circumambulation of the sacred plant, 
with offerings of rice anil flow-ers. The sacred 
lotus, if not actually woi shipped, is the symbol of 
unstained purity ; and the kida grass, from its 
association with the sacrifice, is pre-eminently 
holy. Of trees the pipal {Firux religiosa) is 
peculiarly sacred, being the abode of Brahma, or 
1 See below', p 233, and art. Qanqa, Ganges. 
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of the triad of Hindu gods, Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
Siva. It is worshipped by pouring water at the 
roots, daubing the trunk with red ochre, or fasten- 
ing rags or threads to the brandies, and by cir- 
euiiiaiiibulation. Other trees of great sanctity are 
tlie banyan {FicAis Indira), which is especiall}'^ 
8acrcd*to Visnu, and as the Bo-tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha gained j^rfect wisdom, is eijually 
revered by Buddliists. The manqo, the bel, or 
wood-apple, and the nmi tree, the leaves of which 
are propliylactic against disease and snake-bite, 
with many others, are holy, and receive worship 
generally or at stated times. 

Moreover, practically all the prominent and 
striking features of the countryside have come to 
be regarded as sacred, and in a measiire deified. 
In particular, prominent rocks or lulls and stones 
remarkable for .^hape or situation become tlie 
objects of a ritual worship that in its general 
character is similar throughout the country. The 
Sdlagrdma stone, a variety of black ammonite, is 
sacred to Visnu, and the markings on the stone 
bear a mystical significance in relation to his w^iir- 
shif). Vaisnavites keep a Sfiecimen of the 
grCtma in their houses, where it is reverently 
bathed, and drink - ofl'erings with in(!ens<‘. ami 
llowx'rs are presented. The massive mountain- 
ranges oi N. and Central India, and to a less 
degree the hills and plateaux of the south, were 
all personified, and admitted to the rank and 
station of the great gods. The impressiveness and 
inaccessible character of the vast Iliinalaya range, 
the ‘ abode of snow,’ naturally claimed for it the 
cliief place. Himalaya in the mythology was the 
father of Ganga, the river Ganges, and of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva ; and in the distant ice-lmuiid 
recesses of his mountain-home some of the most 
holy pilgrim resorts are to be found. Other 
mountain peaks, however, in other parts of the 
country are hardly less sacred. The nymphs of 
the springs and groves, the mythical deities of the 
air, the apsarasafi, gandharvas, kinnaras, and 
otliers, belong ultimatidy to the same class of 
nature- gods ; and the personified powers of evil 
and disease, lurking in secret places, rdk$a.<;as, 
pUftehas, kimidin, etc., are innumerable. 

Kefeience should he made also to the strange 
cult of the implements of trade or occupation— a 
practice wdiich is observed more or less throughout 
India, but is most prevalent wdiere commeice has 
been most highly developed and organized. Its 
origin is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the trade gilds, and the desire to provide for a 
distinct centre of gild interest and worsliip. 

‘The tools which a man uses in his trade, the fire that warms 
him, the books out of which the school-boy learns his lessons, 
tlie pels \M(h which the wife rooks the dinner, all have a part 
in this stran>/e and elaborate deiHcation, and become the objects 
of a worship that is by no means confined to the lowest and 
most iprnorant strata of the population.’ > 

In Bengal tliis w’^orship takes jilace especially at 
the 6ri l\‘inchami festival in the sjiring, when even 
the clerks in the Government offices w’ill gather 
together their pens and paper and liooks, and with 
the help of Sanskrit recitations by the Brfthman 
priest go through a formal ceremonial of worship, 
which concludes with presents to the ofliciating 
priest and general feasting.® 

Litbraturk. — SBE xxxii. [1891], ‘ Vedlc Hymns,’ pt. I. 
‘Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, VAyu, and Vita,’ tr. F. Max 
Muller, xlvi. [1897] * Vedlc Hymns,’ pt. ii. ‘ Hymns to Agni,’ tr. 
H. Oldenberg ; P. Peterson, Hymns fromihe Rigvedaied. with 
Bayaoa’s commentary, notes, and a trauslation)^. Bombay, 1905, 
Second Selection of Hymns from the Rigveda, do. 1 hih> ; A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects, 2 vols., London, 1912; M. Monier-Williams, Brah- 
manism and Hinduism^, do, 1891. and Samskrit-Hnglish Dic- 
tionary, new ed , Oxford, 1899 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northei'n India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1890 


1 A. S, Oeden, Studies in the Religions of the Baet, p. 406 f. 
3 Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 357 f 


(with bibliography) ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Reftgtmis of 
the Bast, do liUS, pp. 206-223, 403-407 ; J. C. Oman, Cnltn, 
Customs, and Superstitions of /nd/a, do. 1908: W. J. Wilkins 
Hindu Mythohnjy'^, do. 1900 ; E. O Martin, The Gods of India, 
do. 1914. 8ee also artt. Animism, Goi> (Hindu), Hymns (Vedio). 

A. S. Gkokv. 

' NATURE (Japanese).—!. Appreciation of 
NATURE. — No race, ancient or nioileni, seems to 
have had a keener a[»pieciation of natuie than the 
Jajianese, or to have been more inspired by it in 
the formation of its religious ideal. Tlie .Japanese 
were inclined towards this state of mind by the 
very character of their country — a laud full of 
contrasts, at once tragic and smiling, tenifying 
and gentle, stern and mild ; refusing man much 
and giving him more ; shaken by volcanoes, de 
vastated by floods, sw'cpt by tempests, and at the 
same time rich in hidden lesouices and dazzling 
splendours, fertile in crojis and beauties. Such a 
land was bound to make the deejiest imiues.sion on 
an intelligent, artistic people inclined by their 
innate gooiiness of heait to look on the benefits ol 
nature rather than on its scourges, and to see in 
the beauty of their country a constant reason foi 
gratefulness to the gods. 

This feeling of admiration and love foi nature 
is seen throughout the whole liteiatui'e of the 
country. 

In mythology, when the wife of the hero Yamato-dake thrown 
herself into tfic waves to pacify the sea-gods, one of iier last 
thoughts before disappearing is the recollection of a landscape ; 
and Vamato-dake himself dies singing the praises of Ills beauti- 
ful country and exprcsBing fraternal Hentimcnis towards a tret 
which 18 near him, before being changed int,o a bird (see IIrhoks 
AND Hero-Oods [JapaneseJ, vol. vi. p 664) 

These significant details show how close the com 
munioii was between the .Tajianese and tlie nat ure 
in the midst of which they lived. In the most 
ancient poetical collection, l)ie Manybshu (‘ Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves’), w’e hnd numerous lyrical 
poems devoted to the celebration oi all the snleii- 
aours of the .Jaiianese landscapes, from the lofty 
summit of Fujiyama to the smallest herb of the 
plain (see M. iiiivow, Anlhologic de^la littrrature 
japonatsc, Paris, 1910, ]). 90 11.). Even in these 
poetical pieces, most of which weie composed in 
the 8th cent., the Japanese show that jiarticular 
sentiment which they express in the phrase mono 
no aware, and which consists in understanding 
the ‘melancholy of things,’ i.e. in 8yrni»aMiizing 
with all creatures, having a fellow -feeling w itb 
the sorrows of nature as well as with human 
sullerings. The next poetical collection, the 
Kokinsku (‘Poems Ancient and Modern,’ 10th 
cent.), has the same sentimental lyricism with less 
fullness and more delicacy. In cleverly constructed 
verses the ]ioet8 vie with each other in lamenting the 
ephemeral duration of the cherry-blossom in spring 
or the K{idne.s8 of the autumn evenings. The pre- 
face to this w’ork, w’ritten by a great poet, Tsura- 
yuki, explains how men Wcarno poets by listiuiing 
to the voice of the nightingale singni^^ among the 
flowers or to the cry of tiie frog which dwtdls in 
the water, by admiring the flower or envying the 
flight of the birds, by gazing at the hazes or tlie 
tear-drops of dew ; he says that the collection is 
to include all the feelings experienced by a person 
of the court, from the time when the plum-tree 
blossom was placed in his liair to the time when 
he listened to the cuckoo, when he gathered the 
maple-branches reddened by the autumn, w hen at 
last he went to admire the snow ; and he concludes 
by celebrating the immortality of Poetry, eternal 
as the evergreen pine-tree (see Kevon, pp. 139, 141, 
150f.). 

There is the same appreciation of nature in the 
prose works. The famous novel, Genji Munogatari, 
which appeared in the brilliant court of tlie year 
1000, the masterpiece of a lady of honour, Murasaki 
no Shikibu, was composed on the terrace of a 
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temple facing a lake, by moonlight, and from these 
circumstances it seems to have acquired a poetical 
illumination through and through ; the most 
beautiful passages are perhaps those, often in 
veise, in which the writer introduces into the 
expression of human sentiments images drawn 
from nature (see, ih. pp. 184 f., 190). In the 
delightful book of impressions of another court 
lady of the same period, the Maknra no Soshi 
(‘Pillow Notes’) of Sei Shoiiagon, we also find 
mingled with lively remarks and anecdotes on the 
artificial life of the court the most acute observa- 
tion of nature and its changing asjiects : the work 
opens with impressions of nature, in which the 
writer says that what charms her in spiing is 
the dawn, when all becomes gradually lit up on the 
moimtaiiiH ; in summer the dark night, when 
the fire-flies cross eaidi other’s paths, anil so on (i6. 
p. 200). Another well-known hook of impressions 
18 the llojoki {‘ Hook of a Hut ten feet squaic’), hy 
the hermit Kamo Clidrnei (13th cent.); with this 
religious jierson the love of nature once more j>re- 
(lomiiiateH : he also dreams of nothinghetter in his 
solitude than to have as his friends mnsic and 
poetry, the harp and flutes, the moon and the 
flowers ; the whole liujie of his life, he says, rests 
in the beauties of the seasons ; and he blames him- 
self for being too fond of the mountains and for- 
getting Buddha in Ids contemjilation of Ihe moon 
when it appears on the horizon (see ib. pp. 259-262, 
263-265, 259, note 2). This etiu nal theme of the 
four seasons reappears in a third book of impres- 
sions, the Tsure zure-gusa (‘ Varieties of Moments 
of Knnni ’), hy the bonze Kenko (I4th cent.), who, 
comparing his love of nature with that of the pre- 
ceding authors, connects it with all the festivals 
of the year (see ih. pp, 285-288). Thus in writings 
in which the inmost heart is laid bare we always 
find among tlie Jajianese the same profound love 
of nature. 

The same remark may be made concerning othei 
kindsof litercLture at later jieiiods — e.g.,i\\ the no, 
or lyrical dramas, of the 15tli cent. (se<*> ^’•,<7-. 

}). 305 f.), or in the light poetry (haikai) ol Uiti 17tli 
and 18th centuricH, in wliich wc see a poet, a lover 
of flowers, surprised because a brutal sword-bearer 
dares to look upon these exquisite marvels ; an- 
other, indignant because they are looked ujion by 
aristocrats whose grand dresses cover the ridiculous 
.skeletons of degenerates ; and another expressing 
the horror of the flowers tliemselves when they sec 
apiuoacliiiig them people who have just shown 
their lack of taste by being present at an artificial 
theatrical performance ; wliilc, on the other liand, 
those poets themselves, in their enthusiasm for 
nature, do not hesitate to go and ask water from 
their neighliour so that they may not disturb a 
convolvulus that has entwined itself round the 
bucket of tlieir well, or to set fire to their thatched 
roof if it prevents them from seeing a moonlight 
eflect {ib. p[). 38311., 391, note 3, 394, ii. 3, 395, ns. 
2, 4, 397, n. 2 ; and cf. jip. 388, 389, n. 1, 392, n. 6, 
393, 11 . 1, etc.). 

To complete our survey of this Japanese concep- 
tion winch sees m nature the supreme beauty and 
Jind.s in its contemplation the most perfect human 
joy, we may refer to a native tliinker who lias ana- 
lyzed it very carefully, viz. Kaihara Ekiken, the 
great philosopher of the 17th cent., whose writings 
have remained popular to the present day. In hi.s 
Rakkun (‘Philosophy of Pleasure’) he expresses 
himself on the subject with great beauty and sym- 
pathy (see ib. j). 320). 

Like their ancestors, the Japanese of to-da}' are 
dominated hy the thought of tlio seasons — so much 
so that, in conversation, they do not begin by ask- 
ing about one’s health, but by mentioning the 
state of the weather ; and similarly in letter- writing 


they always start with a phrase indicating, in 
poetical terms, the point of evolution of the year 
with regard to tiie change of temperature and the 
blossoming of the flowers. Like the artistic people 
of the ancient days wlio had special pavilions built 
where they might gaze on the moonlight, whicli 
was regarcied a.s the most exquisite spectacle that 
could be presented to a guest at a friendly evening 
party, to-day all the people of Tokyh go mikI 
admire it for whole nights, on certain dates fixed 
by tradition, singing and improvising verses full of 
tenderness, and they desert the capital to go to 
various well-known places to see in turn the bloom 
of plum-trees, cherry-tree.s, peonies, azaleas, wis- 
teria, irises, then ixmvolvuli, lotuscK, and chrysan- 
tliemums, and, last of all, the inajil e-leaves turning 
red, awaiting the arrival of the snow, the light 
winter-flower. In a garden famous for its plum- 
trees, on tlie hanks of the river Snmida, the jirescnt 
writer one day saw an old statesman, Admiral 
Enomoto, one of the founders of modern Japan, 
rising from lii.s seat in older to show his respect hy 
hanging on a branch in blossom a little poem whicli 
he had just comjiosed in [irai.se of the admired tree. 
The Japaiie.se, even of tlie [)ooiest class, often 
undertake journeys to visit the most distant/ land 
scapes of the eiH] lire ; for they are convinced that 
the most beautiful scenes are tho.se which the gods 
themselves have prepared for the eye.s of man 
This state of mind at the jnesont time 6X[dain.s and 
confirms wliat we have notictal in the j)ast. 
Throughout the whole course of tlieir history, from 
primitive times to our owui days, the Jajiane.se 
a[»pear as essentially charmed with nature, wonder- 
fully gifted to unilerstand it as artists, and pn* 
destined to love and adore it 

11. Nature-gods. — The national religdon of 
Japan is not, as was for a long time believed, a 
cult of ance,stors, accompanied secondarily h> a 
vague nature -worship ; it is essentially a cull ol 
nature, com])lete and precise, to which a mucli less 
ini[»ortaiit cult of ancestors only gradually came lo 
he added (see Anckstor-woicship and Cui/r of 
TJIK Dead [Ja[)ane.se], vol. i. p 456). As amattei 
of fact, the nature-gods constitute almost the 
whole [lantheon of the ancient Shinto ; they swaim 
in all the dejuirtmeiits of the physical uiiiveiM‘, 
sometimes attached to an object, sometiine.s (,o a 
plienomenon, and sometimes to a group of [iheno- 
inena or ohject.s — to a complex region of wdiich 
they become the soul and form the unity. 

I, Gods of the sky. — The first thing that the 
ancient iJa]>anese noticed when they raised their 
heads was what they called the ‘ Elam of the High 
Heavens’ {Takmwi no Imra). But for them thi.s 
material heaven was only the dwelUiig-[)lace of 
the gods ; it was not itself a god. The idea of a 
personal Heaven did not enter their minds until 
under the influence of the Chinese. Meanwhile 
tliey legarded the sky simply as the abode of the 
supreme gods. 

(rt) The. sun-goddess. — The gods of light are the 
first important gods revealed by the native mytli- 
ology, and the mo.st brilliant of lfiein,the sun, shines 
throughout the whole sacred history in the vault ol 
the Japanese pantheon. In art. CosMOOONV and 
Cosmology (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 164, will he 
found an account of the circumstances of the birth 
of this solar goddess, Aniaterasu oho-mi-kami, tln^ 

‘ great and august goddess w ho shines in the 
heavens,’ at the same time as the moon-god and 
the storm -god, and of the way in which these three 
deities w'ere made the rulers of the Plain of the 
High Heavens, the Kingdom of Night, and thi‘ 
Domain of the Ocean respectively. But Amaterasu 
is manifestly the highest of these deities. She 
receives the most glorious investiture, and holds 
the highest rank in the sacred legend. In fact, 
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she is hardly raised to the royalty of the heavens 
wlien she takes the most no'l)le and outstanding 
part in the myths ; and the long account of her 
quarrels with the storrn-god only serves to show 
up the beauties of a truly divine character. 

Whei^/hat impetuous god, deserting his kingdom, darts into 
the sky to overthrow that of his sister, she endeavours to 
appease him with the most indulgent calmness ; and the 
eclipse of the goddess at lost takes place only when, disregard- 
ing her patient gentleness, he ]icrpotrate8 the worst crimes : 
she hides in the cave from winch the other celestial gods had 
so much difticultv in enticing her to come forth {Kojiki, tr. 
B. H. Chamberlains, T5k>0, 1906, pp. 63-Cf.) 

After this episode the wicked brother ih driven 
from the sky, and the goddess, henceforward calm, 
can at last reign in peace m the Plain of the High 
Heavens. She soon reappears, and at the most 
important points of the national legend ; for it is 
she who in her turn gives the investiture to the 
ancestors of the emperors. This mission accom- 
plished, she intervenes only at rare intervals to 
indicate especially the cult which she desires and 
which the emperors hasten to render to her as the 
most powerful of the deities. But this anthropo- 
morphic r6le does not change the essentially 
iiaturistic character of Amaterasu. This character 
appears eleail.y in the myths referring to her birth, 
her strife witli the storm which darkened the sky, 
end her retreat which jilunged the world into 
darkness, and also m the old myth explaining the 
alternation of the two celestial luminaries (see 
Cosmogony and (k>sMOLOGY [Jaiiam^so], vol. iv. 
p. 1 65'*), Thus A materasu was originally conceived 
as the sun itself, soul and body, a living spirit 
united to its brilliant covering. But gradually the 
advances of reason led the Japanese to sec in this 
planet witli such a regular course a simple object 
ol physical nature ; by degrees the personal olo- 
liieiit became detached and transformed into an 
anthrojiomorphic deity, and, although the divine 
r6le of Amaterasu, [iresiding over the government 
of the heavens like the living emperor over that of 
the islands, might well he reconciled with the idea 
of an indivisible solar deity, this function of 
general direction, which was soon ap[)lied to 
terrestrial politics and to the superintendence of im- 
perial advances, must have tended to develop the 
human character of the goddess. Even to-day the 
Japanese always worship the sun as a living deity, 
to whom they render a direct positive cult, from 
the artisan, wlio, from the depths of his dark shop, 
turns towards the brightness of the dawn, claps 
his hands, and piously recites his prayer to the 
goddess, to the jnlgrim who on tlie summit of Fuji- 
yama prostrates himself dazzlerl before the first 
golden rays of the sun and worshijis it leaning his 
forehead on the rocks. 

(d) The moon-god . — After this triumphant god- 
dess of day, Tsuki-yotni-no-mikoto, ‘ the august 
moon of tlie darkness,’ seems jiale ; and, in lac(, | 
this god occujiies only a very inferior place in tlie 
Japanese pantheon. His birth is hardly described 
when he disappears from the legend. According 
to the first texts {Kojiki, 60 ; Nihongi, tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 19), he was to be the 
comjianion of tlie sun and to share her rule ; hut 
he has no further part in the account and his 
existence is hardly mentioned again. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the 8th cent., when the myth- 
ology was collected in those ancient hooks, Tsuki- 
yomi was a god who had long been neglected ; but 
it is also very probable that at an earlier time he 
had held a diflerent rank. The myth explaining 
the alternation of the two luminaries, as it appears 
in the Nihongi (i. 32), is suflicient to prove his 
former importance, and the texts which declare 
his mission, alongside of that of Amaterasu, 
remain like the ancient foundations of an aban- 
doned and destroyed building, wliich prove its 


historic existence. In the case of the moon also 
the advances of reason must gradually have 
attenuated the primitive worship ; tliey damped it 
much more quickly than that of the sun, because 
it had not the same conquering brilliance. In the 
Japanese moon-worship, theremre, as we observe it 
at the present day, the spsthetic sentiment is more 
predominant than the religious. But tlie moon 
none the less receives, with the homage due to its 
beauty, the offerings reserved for the divine powers ; 
the people who go to witness its superb rising at 
certain times and certain favourite places proceed 
from admiration to jirayer ; the enchantment ol 
the eyes is completed by the adoration of the lieait. 
Comparing tliese present-day sentinientH with the 
primitive myths which asciibe to the moon the 
same birth as the sun, the same jiauillel govern 
ment, and the same importance in a famous story, 
we are justified in classing it unhesitatingly in the 
category of the oldest nature-deities. 

(r) The. star-gods. — After the glorious blazing 
sun, and the bright but pale moon, the distant 
twinkling of the stars ajipears still more liumlile 
and obscure. Wliile the sun-goddess is the queen 
of religion, and the moon-god is the king of poetry, 
the stars hardly appear at all eitlier in the sacred 
texts or in the literary collections ; and clearly tlie 
silence of the poets shows the state of mind of 
religious men. Although we can find no trace ol 
a formal star- worship in the old documents, there 
are clear signs of a vague deification, undoiihledly 
long before the time wdien the legend was written. 
Various myths referring to secondary gods, ‘the 
brilliant male,’ ‘ the weaver-god,’ ‘ the lieavenly 
weaving-girl’ (see Nihongi, i. 69 f. ; Kojiki, 117), 
show that in the 8th cent, the Jajianese still had 
star-gods, perhaps the last- remnants of a deeper 
and broader worship, at all events sure proofs of 
an old original naturisin, very attenuated but still 
alive. 

2. Gods of the air. — (a) The storm -god. — Beneath 
those divine jilancts which move milie linnament 
the primitive Jajianeae jierceived othei animate 
powers wliich sjiort in the air ; and among those 
great meteorological phenomena we find in the 
first rank Take-baya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, ‘ the 
august impetuous male, swift and bravo.’ The 
terrible male personifies the storm, the ocean rising 
to tlireaten the sky, i.e, the most violent of the 
physical forces w liicdi terrified the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the archijielago. He has hardly issued 
from the nose of Izanagi when he is in a fury. His 
father commissions him to rule the Blain of the 
Seas in peace ; but, instead of obeying him, like 
the regular jilanets who were to preside over tlie 
harmoiiions alternation of day and night, he 
neglects his duty, and darts into nature to scatter 
trouble and <leath broad oust. He weejis, cries, 
and groans continually ; he leaves Ins aea-d welling, 
makes the green mountains wither, dries uj> the 
rivers, shakes the whole countiy, and, when 
Izanagi takes him to task for his behaviour, he 
replies that his only desire is to descend to the 
Kingdom of Night. Izanagi drives him from his 
presence ; immediately he deimrts, ascends to the 
sky, attacks the sun, and commits all possible 
crimes ; aiul, w hen he is again driven of! and 
returns to the earth, it is, according to one version, 
to kill the beneficent goddess who gave nourish- 
ment to human beings {Kojiki, 70). These fits of 
anger are appeased, however, and soon tlie im 
potuous male, without changing his character, 
passes to other exploits. He puts to death the 
monstrous serpent which was about to devour a 
young princess (see Human Sacrifick [Japanese 
and Korean], vol. vi. p. 855) ; he afterwards appears 
as the god of the lower regions [Kojiki, 86 ff. ) ; and 
lastly we read that one of his descendants received 
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the sovereignty of Idzuiiio from him {ib. 78 IF., 88). 
Thus the nature-god becomes a romantic hero, and 
even, in tlie end, a seemingly liistorical personage. 
This is the anthropomor]>hio evolution wliich we 
already iioti(!ed m the legend of Amaterasu, and 
which is often seen in the myths. But, through 
all these inconsistencies, the general idea lemams : 
Susa-no-wi) is tlie same wicked devastating god 
that he was originally, and, as in his first aspect 
he made men die in crowds {Nihon^i, i. 20), so in 
his last incarnations he is sometimes a god of 
plague (see HOSPITALITY [Japanese], vol. vi. p 
814), sometimes a fierce guardian of tlic kingdom 
of the dead, always an enemy of light and peaite, 
a god of darkness and confusion. 

(6) Thf> wind-qods. — In cont.rast with the storm- 
god stands Shina-tsu-hiko, ‘ the prince with the 
long breath,’ %.e. the normal wind, with long slow 
breaths, whose benehcent gentleness is naturally 
onposed to the wicked furies of Susa-no-wo. The 
Nihongi (i. 22) relates the birth of this young god. 

The rreaior-couple liad juHt erij^endcred the islands, when 
Izanayi notu-ed that all over the archipelago there wah nothiii'r 
but ’ perfumed morn inp[' mists ’ ; he therefore disjiersed them 
with his breath, which immediately became a new deity : ‘aii<l 
that iH the god of the wind.’ 

This origin of the wind, which came from the 
living breath of a god, is obviously quite logical ; 
and the rea.son of its in cation is auniirahly under- 
stood in a country of mountains, where morning 
mists are common. Another document empha- 
sizes and completes this Japanese conception. In 
the ritual for the service of the gods of d’atsuta 
(see tr. bj^ E. Satow in TASJ VII. iv. [1889] 442 f.) 
the same god reappears, transformed into a couple 
of distinct personage.s, ‘ the prince with the long 
breath’ and ‘the princess with the long breath.’ 
This couple of wind-gods also form a pair of 
mysterious pillars on which the firmament is sup- 
jKirted, and thus maintain the order of the world 
— a useful mission, which <loes not hinder tliem on 
occasion from disturbing it by ravaging tlie country, i 
In fact, if ligbl breezes purify the air by sweeping 
away the mists, autumn H(iualls ruin agricultural 
Iiopes ; and, according to the ritual, this was 
exactly tlie origin of the worship which these gods 
were destined to receive, and which aimed at 
softening tiieir hearts (see Divination [Japane.se], 
vol. iv. p. 806*). The wind-gods thus appear in 
Shinto as pure nature-deitics, elementary for(a*s 
wdiich cliased the mists and contributed to the 
harmony of the w'oild as long as men did not irri- 
tate them hy neglect. 

(i’) TJie. rain-gods.— \n an archipelago whose 
climate was governed by the monsoons the func- 
tions of the winds e\])lain the importance accorded 
them hy the native mythology. On the othei 
hand, other meteorological phenomena are rather 
neglected. There is nothing definite about cloml.s 
in the texts. As legards rain, which was so 
abundant in Japan, they are not q^uite so barren, 
and we find, issuing from the blood of the god of 
lire, a ‘ great god of dark valleys,’ Kura-oho-kami, 
w'ho doubles liimsolf and becomes in turn the 
‘ gi*eat producer of the rain in the valleys ’ and the 
‘great producer of rain on the heights.’ This god 
of rain probably also plays the part ol god of snow ; 
for, in spite of its comparative frequency in the 
w estern regnm occuiiied by the primitive Japanese, 
the snow <l<>es not seem to have been deified by 
them in any spccinl way. The rainbow appears only 
as the prohanle origin of the famous ‘ bridge of 
heaven’ which in legend floats between heaven and 
earth (Kojiki, 19, 155, etc.). 

{d) The thunder-god. — The thunder alone of 
secondary phenomena holds a certain rank among 
the gods. Thunder-storms are fiequent and severe 
in some of the Japanese mountaiiih, especially in 
the old provinces where the mythology was formed. 


In this mythology, therefore, the thunder-god, 
Ikadzuchi-no-kami, is boin from the body of the 
fire-god at the same time as the god of the moun- 
tains and the god of the rain on the hills {Nihongi, 
i. 29). He soon appears multiplied, in one of the 
more sombre myths : it is eight tlmnder-gods that 
pursue Izanagi in the lower regions {Kojiki, 35 f.). 
lie again intervenes at difierent tiiiies in the 
ancient annals. It is probably he who, as in a 
liglitning-flasli, sends through the roof of a good 
man the sword destined for tlie first of the emperors 
{Nihongi, i. 116); in the form of a serpent, he 
B'ightcns the terrible emperor Yuriaku himself {ib. 
i. 347) ; and, under the empress Suiko, he tries to 
strike wdth lightning the .shipbuilders who have 
cutdownatiee sacred to him {tb. ii. 147). In a 
more or le.ss vague way, throughout the whole 
primitive jieriod, people are conscious of his dread- 
lul presence, and it is only by degrees that they 
become accu.stomed to his dangerous caprices. He 
is feared even to-day ; the common pc(>j)Ie are 
afraid of thunder, and even the educated .show 
some uneasines.s w^hen its voice rumbles like a 
my.sterioiis warning from heaven. 

{e) The jire-god. — The transition from the 
thunder-god to the fire-god is natural, since, in 
Japane.se mythology, the thunder is born of the 
j fire. In ancient Shinto, Kagu-tsuchi, * the vener- 
able who shines,’ appears as the last-born of the 
creator-couple ; and in this birth, in a human 
manner, of tiie most terrible of physical forces the 
mother is severely burned. At this moment new 
deities are born, which the Kojiki account makes 
rise from the very manifestations of her fever : 
metals, clay, water, gourd, river-plant, all the 
magical apparatus which Shintoism employs to 
subdue fire (see Maqic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
298^). After Izanarai’s death Izanagi in his 
furious grief kills Kagu-tsuchi. Then from his 
scattereil members arise new deities, while his 
blood, also deilied, spurts up to the stars, oi flows 
over the earth, where it infuses the fire-principle 
into jilants and trees, stones and rocks (see. Cos- 
mogony AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
165'’). The matricide disajineara, and is not men- 
tioned again in the sacreci literature. But he 
leaves ( races of his brief existence, viz. the tenible 
seeds which he has sown, the latent principles of 
the greatest ]iiague that the inhabitants of the 
frail native hou.ses could dread. In such a country 
fire was an enemy. Its former benefits, its daily 
uses, were forgotten ; only its terrifying frolics 
were .seen. If the fire-god was worshipped, it was 
not because he was au mired or loved, as among 
other races, but because he was feared. The 
people tried to exorcize him (ritual xii. ; cf. art. 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298). He is regarded 
in the same way to-day, especially a.s a force oi 
nature against which one must make sure of safe- 
guarding one’s house by amulets, etc. ; he is not 
so much a god of lire, in the broad 8en.se of the 
word, as a god of conflagration. 

Gods of the earth. — {a) Sea-gods. — This land 
l>eiiig an archipelago, the sea which envelops it is 
the first thing that attracts attention, and it is 
very probable that it held this dominant place in 
the imagination of the primitive Japanese. Of the 
three famous gods whom Izanagi appoints to 
govern the universe, one is to rule the ocean, the 
vast * blue }>lain’ {ao-una-bara), while no one is yet 
selected to rule the islands ; and, although Susa- 
no-wo, disdaining this sovereignty, immediately 
becomes the raging ocean which rises against the 
sky, and finishes in a storm, the sea none the less 
keeps its familiar gods, born before him {Kojiki, 
28), its calm and faitliful masters. There is first 
of all Oho-wata-tsu-mi, ‘the great god of the 
ocean,’ the supreme sea-god, with his wonderful 
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palace hidden in the depths, once visited bv a 
mortal, who experienced there the love of a goddess 
(legend of Ho-deri and Ho-wori, in Kojiki^ 145-158). 
Then, in accordance with the habit of doubling 
common in Japanese mythology, there are the 
* masters of the sea ’ (wnta-tsu-mi)^ secondary gods 
who, Mke their chief, have a general function. 
Lastly, there are the more special gods of the 
‘ bottom of the sea,’ of the ‘ middle of the sea,’ 
and of tlie ‘surface of the sea,’ the gods of the 
‘ gates of the waters,’ i e. of the river-mouths, with 
their children, the gods of foam, of froth, etc. — 
not to mention the local deities who here and there 
haunt a certain bay on the shores of the artdii* 
j)elago (see Kojiki, ‘28, 46 ; X^ihongi, i. 220, etc.). 
The whole sea therefore lives, animated, spiritual 
ized, deilied, and becomes transformed into a 
crowd of gods. 

{h) Land -gods . — It is from the vast sea that, 
according to a verj’' oceanic conception, the lance of 
Izanagi, from the height of tlie celestial bridge, 
draws the first island of the archipelago {Kojikiy 
19) ; then, when Izanagi and Izanaiiii come down 
to this corner, of the earth to live there and cele- 
brate their union, they gradually engemler the 
whole ‘countiy of the eight islands,’ from the 
hiirnble island of Awaji to the great central one, 
which appears last of all, according to the law of 
evolution {ib. 22 f.). These islands, begotten by a 
human couple, imagined as having bodies and 
faces, seem so aliv(‘ that it is believed that they 
had been born quite small, and had giown like 
jiersons. Niuertheless they are not raised to the 
rank of gods ; they are not worshipped individu- 
ally in tht' tomi>les. On the other hand, we find 
the Japanese earth d('ilicd under more general 
forms : one deity is called ‘ the august spirit of the 
great country,’ another ‘ the god of the great 
earth,’ and another * the august ancestor of the 
eaitli ’ ; and real worship is ottered to them. 

(c) Mountain-gods. — All these land-gods are very 
vague, and too a bstract to make a clear impre.ssion 
on the mind.; the leligioiis imagination requires indi- 
vidual concrete visions. Thisexplainswhy themouii- 
tairi-gods appear in the first rank of the gods of the 
earth. Nothing could be more natural in a country 
dominated by its orographic system, a country 
whose general appearance recalls that of Switzer- 
land, whose whole beauty depends on the continual 
jday of mountains and valleys, dark gorgesdesceiul- 
ing from the heights and gi aceful hillocks undulat- 
ing towards the plains, stern summits and smiling 
lari(lsca])t‘s. All these raised portions of the earth 
AV'cre reflected in the depths of the primitive soul, 
which made them objects of general deification. 
First of all there is dho-yama-tsu-mi, ‘the great 
lord of the mountains,’ the su})reme god, round 
whom are grouped accessory ‘ lords of the moun- 
tain ’ ; although these are secondary gods, they are 
very liroad personifications, who are worshipped 
like him in numerous temples, and are always 
adored with fear by the woodman when he fells a 
tree in their forests. Those are the ]>rimitive 
gods, whom the creator- couple engendered wlieii 
they wished to fix the great lines of the country. 
But there are also more special gods, correspond- 
ing to the various parts of the mountain, who 
were born from the members of the fire-god when 
he was massacred by his father. 

AccordinR- to the moat fluent veraion {Kojiki^ ,%), the head of 
Kajru-tsuchi became ‘the lord of steepnesses,’ his breast ‘the 
lord of the descent,’ his belly ‘the lord of the innermost 
mountain,’ his genital organa ‘ the lord of the black mountain,’ 
hia left arm ‘the lord of the dense forests,’ his right arm ‘the 
lord of the first slopes,’ his left leg ‘ the lord of the high 
meadows,* and hia right leg ‘ the lord of the mountain-gates.' 

In this myth the divine w’orld was, a.s it were, 
moulded as faithfully as possible on existing nat- 
ural objects. But, by super-addition, the ancient 


Japanese conceived a marriage between ‘ the great 
lord of the mountains’ and the goddess of the 
lower regions, ‘the princess of tlie fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (Kaya-nu-hime). 
'riiis union of extremes give.s the vdiole series of 
inteimediary accidents, and there ajipear as chil- 
dren of the two deities the ‘god of the jiasses,’ the 
‘gods of the iKiumiarics of the passes,’ tlie ‘gods 
of the dark gates,’ and the ‘ princes of the valleys ’ 
(A’^qyi/a, 29). The ‘ august slojies of the hills’ are 
also deified, and the ‘ mountains of metal,’ until 
at last, from a less gemnal point ot view, all 
mountains are dvilied in whicli a local deity can be 
imagined {Kojikiy 216, 63, 140). 

(ri) Rioer-gods . — The imjiortaiice of mountains in 
ancient ShintS forms a striking contrast to the 
scant attention paid to rivers, 'i’he reason is that 
the hydrographic system of the country is as 
modest as its orographic system is jirejiondtTating. 
Streams which are rather torrents, and rivers 
which on account of the shortness of tlicir course 
cannot develop and are more like streanis did not 
make on the mind the impression ol grandeur 
whicli mountains and voh^anoes did. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find tliat, if river- 
gods are mentioned in the texts {N ikongt, i. 281, 
ii. 174), they are not named ; tlu'y get none of the 
personal titles which the myths ascribe to the 
other iiaturo-gods ; they are not classed in a logical 
hierarchy, like the sea-gmds or tlie mouiilaiii-gods, 
who reproduced so ininiilely all the details of the 
structure oi the country ; and, lastly, il we come 
across water-god.s provided with individual names, 
they are not real river-gods, but the ‘gates of tlie 
waters,’ the river-mouths, which burdci on tlie sea, 
and in some measure share in its majesty As 
regards rivers jiroper, after the sninmaiy m’ltice of 
their birth by the crcalor-ciouple {Nihongi, i. IH), 
they do not become oeojiled with anthiopoinorjihic 
beings, iinnces and lords of tludr waves ; they are 
ruled only by impersonal anonymous spirits, vague 
deities wlio sometimes liavc no visible form, and 
sometimes a.s.sume the ajqiearance ot an animal — 
a serpent {Nihongi, i. ‘299), as was nafuial ni the 
savage regions of the primitive count ry Ihit they 
are not organized jihysical jiowcrs, and we do not 
find in connexion with them any oi the tanioiis 
myths that indicate the appioach of great deities. 

(c) Gods of t rami. — d’he last giou]) of earth-gods 
is that of ih^imchi no katm, ‘ gods of roiiles’ or of 
travel. There are three of them, well-known, 
popular, and familiar, viz Ya-idiimata hiko, ‘the 
[iriiiee of the cross-roads,’ Ya-chimata-hime, ‘the 
piincess of the cross-ioads,’ and h’unado, whose 
name means ‘ Halt there,’ and who personihes the 
strong mountain-stall which saved Izanagi when 
]>ursued by the inleinal deities (cf. DiViNATlON 
[Japanese], vol. iv. f». 80‘2‘'). Faithful to this 
legend, they will always remain fiiendly, helpful 
gods, protect-ors of tlie living against evil spirits 
(ritual xiii. ; art. Macjic [Ja]>ane-e], vol. viii. 
p. 298'’) ; and, just as they w ere piously w'orshipped 
in the ancient sanctuaries, so to-day tlie believei 
has recourse to them before setting out on a 
journey. 

4. Underground god.— There is still another 
nature-god, a fierce god hidden in the entrails of 
the earth — the god of the earthquake (Nihongi, ii. 
124). He receives very sincere worship through 
terror, because his dreadful convulsions, which are 
worse than flood, plague, or hre, are the only 
scourge against which man cannot figlit. Tlie 
ancient annals continually mention those frequent 
eartliquakes, wdiich sometimes made a very deei> 
impression on the imagination {e.g., for the 
surprise caused by an earthquake in t)ie 7th cent, 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Japanese], vol, 
iv. p. 164^). We can understand, therefore, why 
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tlie earthquake-god had temples in tlie Boven pro- 
vinces ; why after sucli a great cataclysm the 
emperor ordered 8(deinn sacrifices on all sides ; and 
why among all the beliefs arising from this terror 
the most jf>opuIar is that wliich beseeches Take- 
mika-dzuchi, the powerful and awful god, to keep 
t he monster under his magic sword as under the 
ciushing of a rock. 

5. Plant-gods. — The richness of Japanese vege- 
tation accounts for the worship of plants. In 
addition to the general causes wliich have every- 
wliere made tree-worship one of the most ancient 
human beliefs, we have in Japan the existence of 
a flora which forced itself on the mind by its 
grandeur, while at the saiiK! time it supplied almost 
all the materials of the indigenous civilization. 
From the mighty mountain, with its black forests, 
to the fertile plain, where all varieties, wild and 
cultivated, swarmed, the ancient Japanese saiv 
exuberant vegetation on every side ; and, when 
t hey instinctively sought an idea for naming their 
arcliipelago, they immediately chose its two ver- 
dant aspects, wild lands and rice-fields, and summed 
them up in the typical name ‘ the luxuriant country 
of the plain of reeds and fresh young ears of corn.' 
It is not surprising, th (before, to find among the 
first deities engendered by the (Teator-couple, on 
the one hand, ‘the prineess of the fields where 
grows th(‘ that(;h for t he roofs ^ (already mentioned, 
above, }). 2J7'’), who is the goddess of all herbaceous 
plants, and, on the otlier, ‘ the father of the trees,’ 
Kuku-no-ehi, the patriarch of the forests, 'riie 
hitter multiplies into several beings similar to 
himself. He changes, too, and alongside of this 
fundamental god, who personifies especially the 
tree-trunks, there appear the gcal of the forked 
branches and the ]>rotector-god of the leaves, while 
such a variet y as tlie oak becomes tlie object of a 
.special cult, at least 111 certaiu parts of the country. 
A curious legend relates how' Susa-no-wo, by piifb 
ing out the hairs of his body and scattering them, 
pioduced the trees useful for all kinds of buildings 
and the different kinds of fruits (see Heroes and 
HERO- aoDS [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 662‘’). If we add 
to this the lamoiis story w hich tells of the birth, 
from Uke-mochi’s dead body, of millet, rice, corn, 
and the different kinds of beans {Kojiki, 70 ; ami 
c;f. the vei.sion of the Nihoiiqi, in art. Co.smogony 
AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p, 165**), we 
have all the useful elements of [inmitivo agrieul- 
tiire. The legends also show the real inotive.s of 
Shinto phytolatry. The vegetable world, which 
was at lirst animated because the jdaiit is a living 
being, wdiich germinates, grows, and dies under 
the eyes of man, because the wood contains the 
spark of lire, because the wind and the echo give a 
mysterious voice to the foiests, w’as worshipped 
above all because it represented the e.ssontial food 
of the people, being therefore the necessaiy basis 
of all social oriler, as w ell as the material of the 
houses, from the thatch of the cottages to the 
precious wood of the tenqJes. 'I’he same reasons 
must have tended to develop the belief in the spirit 
of jilants, not only in the spirit of trees (ko-tavia) 
in general, but much more in the special spirits 
which performed useful functions, like the rice- 
spirit or the spirit of the w ood for building. And 
in their turn these animistic conceptions, streng- 
thened by a careful observation or tlie virtue of 
simples, introduced into magic its vegetable ele- 
ments — wdld garlic, the shining peach, or the jJant 
of long life {NUumgt, i. JO, 127, ii. 180)— while the 
ancient and sacred (deycra, ‘ of awful spirit ' (id. i. 
225), spread throughout Shint5 its long evergreen 
branches eternally laden with ofi'erings. 

6. Animal-gods.— The deification of animals is 
still more natural in primitive Japan. Tlie forest, 
the tall grasses, are full of those mysterious crea- 


tures which add to the already marvellous life of 
the plant voluntary movement, with its miracles 
of gracefulness and suppleness, and, above all, the 
power and agility so much envied by savage man. 
In his eyes those fascinating existences are of the 
same e.ssence as his own, w'ith a degree more of 
energy ; therefore he readily regards tl cm as 
‘ .superior ’ beings — in Japan, the krnnis. In Shinto 
mythology animals have the attiihutes of man— 
the gift of speech {Kojikt, 81, 86, 149, 170, 
etc.); but they also possess rarer qualities — e.g., 
the toad know s things which even the gods do not 
know {ih. 103). It is not surprising, then, that 
the most famous heroes of the legends often appear 
as inferior to the animals w hich they meet {ib. 164, 
269, etc.). At least, there is a close familiarity, a 
community of interest.s, based on the identity ot 
nature, between man and tlie animals as w'ell as 
between the animals and the gods; these thiee 
groups make one, and the animals, not being en- 
closed w'lthin the hard barrieis erected since then 
by man’s arrogance, enter into legend, wdiiMe (hey 
wander at liberty, take part in all the heroic aa- 
ventures, and play their wicked or helpful part 
with the same right as the other sacred person- 
ages, 

(a) Reptiles. — First comes the serpent, whose 
worshij), so wdde-spread in Shintoism, is explained 
both by the alarming n]ipearaijce of that creeping, 
glazed, often dangerous animal and by its abun- 
dance in the thickets of the primitive country. In 
Japanese mythology it is surrounded with a tiinoi- 
ous lespect. Whetlier it appear.s as the .spirit of a 
river (see HUMAN SACRIFICE [.lajianese], vol. vi 
p. 855 f.) or of a mountain (Nihongi, 1 . 208 f.), or 
whetlier it becomes a virgin -devouring monstei 
(see Human Sacrifice, p. 855), the incarnation of 
an amorous god {Nihongi, i, 158), or the omen of 
threatening treason (see Divination [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806’^), it is always in a fornndaole ami 
at least alarming shape. On the other hand, 
in the cult a seriient-bite is regarded as a divine 
punishment, which entails expiatory penance 
(‘Kitual ol the Great I’urification,’ in Kovon, ]>. 
29), and the serpent ordeal confirms this religious 
character (see Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
805^^). 

{b) Birds. — liirds share in a way the superior 
nature of the sky ; man envies (heirwing.s and is 
surprised at their mysterious language ; he admires 
tho.se creatures so swdft of fliglit, at one moment 
mounting to the ahofle of tlie gods and the next 
settling down beside other creatures and chirping 
as if telling them strange .secrets. Thus in the 
myths their essential function is that of divine 
messengers, and nearly always, when a per.son sees 
thmu ap]»eaiing, he guesses tliat they are bringing 
news or a command from heaven. 

When the ftrst couple are in perplexity about the oonsuinniu- 
tion ol their uiarnage, the example of a wajjtail iriBtructs them 
{Nthangi, 1. 17); when the celestial deities reipiire to send nn 
ambassador to earth, they choose the pheasant (Kojih, IH- 
116); wlien the march of the first conqueror has to be led, a 
crow becomes his x^uide, poes in advance, and neffotiates with 
the rebels (16. 109-170); and, when the same Jiumiu is kept 
back In superior powers, a poldcn kite, shining like lightning, 
alights on his bow, misleads his opponents, and gives the 
emperor the victory {Nihomji, i. 126 f ). 

Birds thus lly from page to page through the whoh* 
legend, until the god of scarecrows {Kojiki, 103) 
puts the winged group to flight. 

(r) Quadrupeds. — Though often more formidable, 
quadrupeds are, on the ot her hand, less mysterious. 
Yet a number of animals appear as gods and divine 
agents, at any rate as beings gifted with faculties 
which assure them a high jJace in the myths. 
Not to mention the liear or the wild boar, which 
terrify the primitive warriors {ih. 164, 398, etc.), 
the wolf is still a god, and even a ‘ great god ’ {oho- 
kami), in the historical period (Nihongi, ii. 36). 
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'riie monkey is also deified and receives sacrifices 
{Kojikiy 138, and cf. Human Sacrifice [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 856*^). Other animals are considered 
more or less sacred, Avithout being regarded as 
gods — e.g.^ the deer, which appears as gifted with 
superior qualities (see OiviNATlON [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 84I6'’)> and wliose shoulder-blade is the most 
ancient instrument in Shinto divination {ib. p. 
802). 

(r/) Fishers . — Fishes are rather neglected in the 
mythology, but even to them is accorded the gift 
of sjieech {e.g., the story of the trepang in CosMO- 
coNY AND Cosmology [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 166*) ; 
and, if they are not gods, they at least play the 
»art of servants of the gods (Kojiki, 139, 287, etc.). 
\ven the molluscs intervene in an active and 
divine way : tiiere are two shell-fisli, ‘ tlie princess 
Kisagai’ and ‘the princess Umugi,’ who by 
magical pr(j(!ess(!s biing the god Olio-kuni-nushi 
back to life {Kttjiki, 83). 

(e) Insects — Even down to the insects, all have 
tlieir part in the mythology {ib. 63, 86 f., 396 f., 
etc.): one story tells of a caterpillar which was 
worsliipped like a real deity {Nihongi, ii. 188). 

In a Avord, whether these animals are the object, 
ot great adoration or only of slight respect, it is 
:^lA^ays because of the .same old naturism, the pro- 
lourul instinct Avhich gives a spirit to each one, 
Inimanizes and deifies animals as Avell as nlants, 
and with the same breath raises the hunibie lives 
of tlie organic univ<‘rse and the [ihenomena of the 
material Avorld to the higher regions. 

7. Phallic gods. There is a form of worship 
intermediary between the adorat ion of tin* animal 
world and tliat of the human world, to Avhich Ave 
must lefer, viz. phallus-Avorship. 'riiis aspect of 
Shint() is in harmony Avith all primitive religions, 
in A>hich man thinks it right and noble to admii(‘ 
(he })hcnoinciion of reproduction, to deify it, and 
to Avorshij) it 111 the sinceiity of his heart. Theie- 
tore, from the very beginning of the national 
cosmogony the idea of nqiroduction isshoAvn in tin* 
names of tin' gods. The celestial trinity of the 
great beginning includes t avo generating deities : 
raka-mi-musubi, ‘the high august producer,’ and 
Kami-musubi, ‘ the divine producer ’ ; among the 
‘ seven divine generations’ Avhich come afterwards, 
w'o may mention, among other obscure couples, 
rsuim-guhi and Iku-guhi, the god of germs and 
t he godde.ss of life ; and the last of the.se couples, 
in Avhich ajijfear the first ancestors of the human 
nice, consists of two beings an ith the significant 
names Izanagi and Izanami, ‘ the male who invitc.s ’ 
and ‘ the female who invites.’ These two deities 
are commanded by the other gods to engender the 
archipelago, with the mi-hoko, ‘ jeAvel -spear ’ ; the 
spear is loAvered from the height of the sKy-bridgo, 
stirred in the salt Avater of the sea until it is 
coagulated, then raised, and at that moment the 
drops Avhich fall from its point thicken, and 
become the first island of Japan (see Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Japanese], vd. iv. pp. 162-164). 
The young deities soon descend into this island, 
Avhere they discover love ; and the sacred aciamnt 
relates their marriage Avith the chaste Avant of 
shame Avhich is that of nature (Koiiki^ 20 f. ). Then 
several pages are taken up with the long enumera- 
tion of the islands and the gods to Avhich they give 
birth ; and, when at last Izanami disappears, after 
having given birth to fire, when Izanagi in despair 
goes to look for her in the subterranean region, his 
first cry is to beseech her to come and continue 
their ^preat work of procreation (16. 22 f., 38). A 
little later, in the legend of the eclijise, the 
blacksmith god, Ama-tsu-mara, who is the Cyclops 
of Japanese mythology, and whose name has a 
phallic meaning, is ordered to manufacture a hi- 
ooko, ‘sun-spear,’ which suggests the same kind of 


ideas as that of Izanagi {ib. 55 ; Nihongi, i. 47). 
Other goils Avhose nam(‘.s contain the same clement 
support this interpretation. We must, in the last 
place, mention the monkey-god Sariita, Avhom the 
shameless goddess Uzume approached in an inde- 
cent manner {Nihongi, i. 77), and whoso phallic 
charatJter was admitted in ancient Japan. Further, 
a material pi oof comes to the sujipoit of those 
inductions draAAm from mythology, viz. the rai- 
tsvi, the ‘ Ihunder-clubs’ of the excavations, Avhich 
seem to have been })liallic imagi's rather than 
object.s of combat. Ancient Shinto therefore 
possesses a jduillic cult Avhich foinis an integral 
part of its essential natuiism ; and, as it considers 
paternity the highest mission of the gotls, it 
worships in all simpliiuty tlie instrument of this 
supreme function. This Avorship is difficult to 
trace in primitive times, but becomes much clearei 
afterward.s. The phallus became a definite god, 
Konsei Mv6jin, Avho had his temples, images, ex- 
votos, and phallophories ; at the same time this 
religious current became comjdicatiMl Avith a less 
respectable movement, which linallv led the im- 
perial government in 1872 to order the destruction 
ot these emblems throughout the whole empire. 
Nevertheless, tin; investigator aaJio deviates a little 
from the main roads i;an still find here and there, 
in some sa<*rcd wootl, invaded by bamboos, a small 
ancient temple, the Avitness of tin* old Ixdiefs ; and 
in this virgin nature, before the ex-voto oliered by 
.some rustic Avorsliipjier, he understands hoAv deep 
and pure anus this jiarticular belief of ancient 
Shinto. 

III. Is ATU RE-sriiUTs.- iiature-spirit s were 
closely related to the real gods of nature. As a 
matter of fa<;t , t.lie ])hysi(;al world and the sjuiitual 
world are not in 3uxta])osition in the piimitiAi* 
imagination ; they are intermingled and ofD'ii con- 
fused. The nature-gods were sometimes spirits 
closely united to some obiect or idienomenon, like 
the soul of a man to his body ; but in many cases 
there Avere also broader, freei sjdiits Avho piesided 
over a Avhole dci)aitment of tin* universe ; and, it 
we have classed these among the nature-gods in 
ordei to define their functions more clearly by 
])lacing them in their material compartments, it is 
none the le.ss true that these gods of transition lead 
U3 to the very boundary of animism. To go beyond 
this boundary only one more stej) i.s necessary, and 
immediately a ncAv family of sjiirits ajipearK before 
us, viz. those that are detached from things and 
independent even of regions, but yet have a definite 
function, an express mission, in the ]>hysical A\orld. 
Such spirits are knoAvn by the common chaiacter- 
istic that it is imi)ossible to tit them into an)" of 
the divisions of nature, although the things in 
charge of Avhich they are placed class them as 
nature-spirits. 

As a typical example of this class it will be 
sufficient to choose the goddess of food, avIio is not 
only a godde.ss of cereals, but also provides fish 
and game, Avho is not only a goddess of food but 
also sees to the clothing and housing of men, who 
therefore surpasses the flora and the fauna, and 
hovers over the Avholeof nature, but whose <lefinite 
duty nevertheless keeps her among the spirits of 
material phenomena. This goddess, Avhose ordinary 
name is Toyo-uke-bime, ‘ the princess of abundant 
food,’ has various other names, Avhich one would 
at first be tempted to mistake for ncAv deities, 
but which are undoubtedly only hypostases (see 
Nihongi, L 21 f., 32, 122). On the contrary, there 
are different gods connected Avith the same kind of 
idea — c.g., the gods of the harvest, Oho-toshi no 
Kami, * the god of the great liarvest,’ and Mi-toshi 
no Kami, ‘the god 01 the august harvest* (cf. 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296**). But it is 
especially Toyo-uke-bime who personifies the 
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fundamental nourishment by rice and other culti- 
vated plants. I’ho most interesting of the myths 
concerning Jier is the one describing her death, 
which also gives us the legendary origin of agricul- 
ture and the silk industry {Kojikiy 70). We can 
understond her inii>ortance in Shinto above all by 
the worship which she received. This went back 
to the most ancient times {Nihongi, i. 86), having 
no equal except that of the sun itself, and we may 
say that after the sun the goddess of food is the 
greatest ligure in Shinto. Even to-day in the 
temples of Ise, i.e. in the very heart of the ancient 
Japanese religion, jieople \\orship the sun-goddes.s 
and the goddess of food. In one of the two groat 
temples, the Geku, it is the goddess of food who 
receives all the honours ; the other deities who are 
worshipped there, viz. the giandson of the .sun- 
goddess, the first ancestor of the emjierors, and the 
two divine companions who wert; with him when 
he came down from the sky, leceive only an airces- 
sory worship. In the otlier temple, the Naiku, the 
snn-godiless is paramount ; and aftei hei the god 
with the sf rong arm who made her come out of her 
cavern and the venerable mother of the father of 
the emperors are merely secondary deities. Lastly, 
sui 1 ounding these principal sanctuaries, the temples 
of the wind-gods, of the god of the soil, and of the 
god of piirilication a))})cai simply as inferior build- 
ings. It is thcrefon^ certain t hat in the mind of 
the wurshijipers as in tin* h^giuidary stories the 
deities of light and food have iemaine<l what they 
were originaliy—tlie greatest, gods of the Japanese 
— h(‘caiise this race 1ov<mI its old tradition.s and 
novel forgot either the glorious jdanets that had 
saved it from tlic amdent nocturnal terrors or tlie 
nourishing earth on whose bosom it liad rested in 
the ancient days 

It is clear, tlierefoie, (hat the real national 
leligion of the Japanese is essentially a nature- 
religion, since it is nature-gods that com}»o.se its 
pantheon, people its mythology, and hold thefiist, 
rank in its worsliip. Wliat led the most lenincd 
Japanologists* to believe for such a long tiim‘ that 
Shinto was above nil an ancestoi cult was a kind 
of artificial integration that took place later, when, 
in imitation of the imperial family, the legendary 
descendaiit of the suu -goddess, tlie gieat families 
endeavoured to approjuiate those famous natuie- 
gofls as aiH'estors. For an explanation of this 
evolution see art. AnCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT 
OF THK Dead (Japanese), vol. i p. 4r>r> tk 

LiTKriATdiiR — This has been cited in the artu*le. 

J\I. JlKVON. 

NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Ohl 
Prussian). — ^^atllre-^^ orship played an important 
part. 111 the leligious life ot tlie Baltic peoples, the 
Old Prussians, Letts, and Lithuanians. Peter von 
Dusburg ( I r. l.*V26) makes the following statement : 

‘ Erraiulo ojnn»*m (’reaturaui pio deo coluerunt, scilirct 
solem, lunain ct stollaa, tonitrua, volatiliu, quatlrupedia «*Oam 
. lucos, (•ainpos ct aquas sacras ’ iChrtmxam terrxr Prttt.siat', 
aim. 7. R120, in Snnp Rrr. J'niHS. i 62) 

'rUis passage, lorturuitely, is supjileinented and 
conlirmed l*y aiitlioiitii's of the l.dth, 16th, and 
I7th centuries, who, owing to the late introduction 
of Christi.'inity, can furnish us with very valuable 
informction. 

I. Heavenly bodies. — The Lithuanians wor- 
shipped sun, moon, and stars. ‘ Solem et Lunani deos 
omnium })iimos credideruiit ’ (Eiasmus Stelln, da 
Boruss. Avt.^ ii., in Scrip. Her, Pri(ss. iv, fLeijizig, 
1870] 294). 'riie Nadravian.s worshipjied a star 
deity in both male and fiunale form. 

‘ They more coiiinumh called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom lli('\ consider the hnde of the sky and 
through wiiose power the niornitig and eveiiiii}; stars arc 
guided. Szweigsdukks is a god of fixed stars ’ (Practoriws, 
Delicice Pnigsica-, p. 20). 

The folk-poems of the Letts and Lithuanians 
abound in myths of the sky and the heavenly 


bodies. They probably contain very ancient 
matter ; pagan deities such as Zemyna, Layme, 
and Perkun are frequently mentioned, and there 
is only the very thinnest veneer of Christianity. 
The mysterious personage called Cod, wlio was at 
war Nvitli the sun for three days and nights, can 
hardly he the Christian deity. Marmhard to would 
identify liiin with an ancient sky-god, possibly 
Occopirnius. 

‘Ood Himself goes to the first door ; 

Through tlie second , Dear Maria 
Through the tiiird the sun doth journey 
Witli her two proud, goWen horses ’ 

(cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die iett. Soimenmythen,’ p. 91). 

Deal Maria must also represent a jiagan goddes.s. 
Her woollen veil is stained with the }>Iood of the 
oak-tree that was shattered by Perkun. She 
figures in several Lettish songs : 

‘Behind tlie mountains smoke is rising 
Who is it hath kindled fire ? 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 
Where bathe little or})han maidens.' 

Dear Maria seems t o corresjiond to the Lithuanian 
goildess mentioned by La.siciiis : 

‘ IVrkmia tete is the mother of thunder and lightning ; who 
receives into a liath tlie weary and dusty sun and '-ieiuls her out 
again next day washed and sinning’ (de Di/s S(tnt. p 800, 
‘ I’erkuna tete ’ sliould be translated ‘ the aunt ot IVrkun ’). 
Mannhardt believes tliat Perkiina tete lepresents 
the planet Venus, wlio, in tlu; folk-songs, is some- 
times spoken of as a single being and somet imes 
appears in dual form, as morning and evening 
.star.s. There is also a change ol sex. In the 
Lithuanian songs Auszriiie and Wakaiine aie the 
handmaids ot the sun ; in Lettisli sources, on the 
other hand, the moinuig and evening stais seem 
to he tlu! beings called the ‘sons of god.' 'Fheie 
are two passages which jioiiit to the identification 
of Dear Maiia(= Pei kuna tete) witli the jilaiiet 
Venus. In a Lithuanian poem the sun lemarks . 
‘Tlio uioriuug star lias kiiidlcii mv lire, 

The evening star lias spread nn bed ’ 

In a Lettish jioeni occur thesi' winds : 

‘By the valley hpriiig the sons of god licat the hath chamber ’ 
Hut why sliould the planet Venus be (;alled tin* 
aunt of tlie thunder-god ? 

'J'lii* ‘sems of god ’ play an imjxntant pait in the 
liclti.sh songs, J’liey are tlie W’oikmciiof I’erkun, 
they woo the* (laugllter of the sun, tlu*y seive fis 
horses for tin* moon. 

* Fol ks say 

The moon lias no steeds of his own. 

'File morning star and the e\ eiiing star 
The.\ are the Hte<“ds of tiie iiioon 

Mannhardt compares them with the Cieek Dios 
kouroi and the Asviris of Indian mythology 
(p. 30511.). See, fill tlier, SUN (Eitbii-Slavic). 

2. Thunder. — The cult of Peikun was of the 
utmost importance. ‘ The Nadiaviaiis call Perkun 
Dievvaitis (godi xar' (Piaetoiiiis, j), 21). 

Though dis}iiUed by som(3 scholars, the word 
‘ Perkunas ’ is in all piobability del ived from the 
eornmon Eurojiean word for ‘oak,’ A.S. firgeii^ 
‘forest’; O.PLC. nrgun, ‘ wood ' ; Seand. Fjorgyn 
(1 lie name of Thor’s mother); Lat. gmreus^ ‘oak.’ 
I’eikun, how'over, is not a tree-spiiit, hut the god 
of thunder and lightning . 

‘ Epulati dna buib falsib jiraeripue deo lingua coruni appellalo 
Perkuno, id eet tointru’ (Michov, de Sann. Enrop. li. ap. 
ClryniBua, Nowtu <yrbtn requHXurn . . . inoopnitamni, p 519). 

‘ Pereunos deu« tonitru illis eat quern ci)* lo tonaiite agncola 
capite detecto et Buccidiam huiueris poi fuiiduiu portans . . . 
alloquitur* (Lasicius, p. 300). ' During Die night there came a 

terrible storm with thunder and liglitmng and all the people 
thought that their god Perkuno spoke with the Klruait ’ 
(Orunau, PretinH. Ckrontk, tract, iii. ch. i.). 

On the banner of king Widowuto, I’erkun W’as re- 
presented as a middle-aged, black-bearded man, with 
a countenanci* like fire and crowned with Haines {ib. 
ii. ch. V.). The Provincial Statutes of Kiga (A.D. 
1428) witness to thunder- worship among the Letts : 
‘A tonitruo quod deuni suum appellant.’ Perkun 
is frequently mentioned by name in Lettish folk* 
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Bongs. He occupied one of the three divisions of 
the famous oak-tree sanctuary at Komove, which 
is described in detail by Grunau (tract, ii. ch. v.). 
Before him burned the eacTed fire, tended by a 
priest who would lose hifl life if it were sutfered to 
go out. The staternent that the god was supposed 
to hold communication with the chief priest in this 
sanctuary, by means of thunder, is confirmed by 
Bretkius (cf. Praetorius, p. 39). Grunau is not a 
trustworthy authority, but in this case Iiis descrip- 
tion can be paralleled from so many dillerent 
sources that there is no need to doubt its essential 
accuracy. 

3 . Groves and trees. — Sacred groves and trees 
figure very prominently in Lithuanian religion. 
We hear 01 various wood- and tree-gods. ‘ Modeina 
et Regaina silvestres sunt dii’ (Lasicius, jp. 301), 
Praetorius mentions Gyrstis, a wood-god, Birzulis, 
a god of birches, and others. Sometimes the tree 
itself is the object of worship. The Jesuit 
Rostowski (cf. Usener, Gotternamen^ p. 87) obtained 
information that for ‘fruitfulness and domestic 
welfare a hen is ofl'ered by men to an oak, and by 
women to a linden-tree as gods.’ A tree whose 
trunk Avas split and then joined together again 
was called romom and deemed particularly holy. 
A tree of this kind Avas still standing at Nibudzen 
in A. I). 1664, and Lithuanians from far and near 
came to visit it (cf. Praetorius, p. 16). More often, 
however, the tree or grove was reverenced as the 
dAvelling-place of the deity. When .Jerome of 
Prague cut down woods ‘sacred to devils,’ the 
women complained ‘that the house of their god 
had been talcen away’ (Aeneas Sylvius, Hist, de 
Eiit'opa^ 26, in Script Her. Pruss. iv. 239). Accord- 
ing to Erasmus Stella {lor. cit.)^ the Old Prussians 
‘ said that the gods inhabited the finest trees such 
as oaks.’ To the oak-tree a special sanctity 
adhered. Its connexion with Perkun has already 
been mentioned. In the folk-songs he frequently 
cleaves the oak in anger, and sheas its blood. An 
aged Nadravian described to Praetorius how the 
holy fire was obtained from oak-woorl, adding that 
there were still many people who thought it very 
lucky to come across such an oak (p. 20 ). He also 
mentions (p. 16) a holy oak at Ragnit which would 
bring bad luck to any one who injured it. 

4. Springs. — The sacred spring is frequently 
associated with the sacred tree. Imis was probably 
St) in the case of the Remove sanctuary (cf. 
Praetorius, p. 19). 

‘ An oak-tree behind the mountain, 
behind the ouk-tree a lake. 

The son of Rod hangs hii? f?irdle theie’ 

(liettish folk-song) 

‘ Under the maple-tree is the spring 
Where the sons of god resort ’ 

(Lithuanian folk-song). 

Peter von Dusburg {loc. cit.) mentions ‘aquas 
sacras’ among the many objects of Old Prussian 
cult. 

‘OrthuB laous est piscosus quern colunt; quemadmodum et 
Ezernim laouum deum ' (Lasicius, p. 801). 

In spring-time water was worshipped by the sacri- 
fice of a fish (Praetorius, p. 34). We hear of various 
water-beings and gods : 

‘ Audros deo, maris caeterarumque atiuarum cura incumbit 
(Lasicius, p. 800) ‘ Szulhnnus who governs the wolle ’ (Praetorius, 
p. 33) ‘One god Upinnis has the rivers in his power’ (M. 
Stryikowski, Pol. Chron. 1082, quoted by W. Mannhurdt, in 
Jfog. der lett. Uterar. OeseUsch. xiv. i.). 

In Church documents of A.D. 1530 Antrinipus is 
identified with Neptune. 

* The priests ( Waldeler) of the water-god were called Nanittes ; 
they dived into the water and conversed with the water-nixes' 
(Praetorius, p. 84). ' Water was honoured as a male and fire as 

a female deity. The former was prayed to by the name of 
Ban^uttis, the latter bv the name of Ponyke (».e. Lady) ' ( 16 . 

sewhere Praetorius describes Bangputtis as a 
storm-god ; but the two conceptions are not 
necessarily inconsistent. 
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5 . Weather, — Perkun was not the only weather- 
god of the Baltic peoples. Drehkullis was invoked 
in time of earthquake. Blizgulis was a snow-god, 
Lituvaris a rain-god, Wejopatis lord of the wind. 
Praetorius was acquainted with a Prussian fisher- 
man who had a wooden image of Wejopatis fixed on 
the mast of his sliip. 1 n stormy weather he was 
wont ‘ to lift up both liis liantls towards it ’ (cf. p. 
27). The wind, like the water, had its priests or 
sorcerers. 

Of thet»e ‘ rtonio wen* also able to charm the fire and knew 
how to addresB the Fire-Angel by name . . and command 

him to do no harm ’ (ib. p. 44). 

6 . Fire. — There are a number of references to 
the Lithuanian tire-cult. 

‘ Oolebant autem ub origine Lithimni numiiia ignem , . . qui 
per socerdotem lingua eonim Zincs nuncupatum, sulijcctiw 
lignis adolohatur . . praeeqmnm numeu Sainagitticum <>vat 
ignis, quern saorosanctmn et perjietuuni putebant' (Michov, 
loc. mt.). 

Jerome of Prague preached to peojile who wor- 
slii])ped a sacred, perpetual fire in a temple. The 
priests practised clairvoyance by means of it, and 
were consulted as to the destiny of sick j»ersons 
(cf. zEneas Sylvius, loc. cit.). Both Lasicius and 
Praetorius mention Tartois Kibirksztii, ‘ a charmer 
of sparks, a goil who withstands fire ’ ( Praetorius, 
p. 32). Jagaubis is a fire-god (cf. Usener, p. 92). 
Praetorius states that fire was a female deity 
invoked as Szwenta Ponyke {i.e. ‘holy lady’). In 
his day the Nadravian women addressed her as 
they raked together the tire in tlie evening. 
‘Thou Holy Lady, 1 will cover thee up well, that 
tliou mayst not rage over me.’ Lasicius (p. 304) 
mentions Polengabia, ‘ a goddess , . . who is be- 
lieved to rule over the bright hearth.’ Some 
editions of the Kalevala contain a iirayer to I’aiiu, 
the Finnish fire-god. The word ‘ rann ’ is said to 
be a Lithuanian loan-word and is possibly related 
to the Gothic /on, ‘fire.’ In the poem Pann is 
addressed as son of the sun, and begged to take 
fire up to heaven, to carry it, as a child to its 
mother, into the castle of the beloted aged lady 
{i.e. the sun), and to place it tlieie to light up the 
day. The duties to be performed by Panu recall 
the services rendered to the sun by Dear Maria ( = 
Perkuna tete). Is it possible that this goddess is 
identical with the nre-deity, the ‘ holy lady ’ 
mentioned by Praetorius ? If so, the title Perkuna 
tete is intelligible, for, as we have seen, the sacred 
fire is an important part of the cult of the thunder- 
god. In Serbian folk-songs St. Elias the thunderer 
is often associated with the Virgin Mary, who is 
ahso known as ‘Maria, veiled in fire’ (cf. F. S. 
Krauss, Vulksglauhe tmd rel. Branch der Sud- 
slaveriy Munster, 1890, p. 2f.). 

Some passages from the magic songs of the W. 
Finns are particularly interesting in this con- 
nexion. 

*Ukko of the air [i.e. the Finnish thunder-god] struck fire 
. . . and gave it to a girl to rock, to be swung by a maiden of 
the air' (J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-histonc Fttinn, 
London, 1898, ii. 376). ‘ Kasi, the beautiful young girl, the fire 

maiden of the sky, 'tis she that rocked the fire, swung to and 
fro the flame’ (i 6 . p. 377). ‘The origin of fire is known, the 
genesis of fire (panu) is guessed : dear fire was created by Uod 
. . . The Virgin Mary, mother dear, the holy little serving- 
maid, 'tis she that rocked the fire, that nursed the flame’ (< 6 . 
p. 378). 

7 . Stones. — Stone-worship is occasionally men- 
tioned. 

‘ Saxa pro diis culta ’ ( 8 . Rostowski, quoted by A. Bruckner, 
‘Beitrage aur litauischen Mythologie,’ Arch, fur elav. Phil. ix. 
[1880] 3f> , cf. Usener, p. 86 ). ‘A few years ago, a somewhat 
high stone not far from Oumbinen or Bisserkeim in a innevvood, 
was considered holy, and on It the neigiihouring people offered 
money, clothes, wool ’ (Praetorius, p. 21 f.). 

8 . Mountaina. — Kaukarius was a monntain-god 
(cf. Usener, p. 93). 

9 . Animals. — C’onsecrated house-snakes were 
imp<jrtant Lithuanian deities corresponding to the 
Latin penates. ‘Seri)ente 8 in singulis aomibus 
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velut deos penates nutriebant’ (Micliov, p. 518). 
See, further, Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 24^ 
and Serpent- WORSHIP (Lithu-Slavic). Einhorn, 
who was pastor at Mitau in the 17th cent., 
states that tlie Letts sacrificed a goat at cross- 
ways to propitiate the wolves, and to induce 
them to spare the flocks. Almost every kind of 
animal had its presiding deity. Austheia is 
goddess of bees, Ratainicza god of horses, Kiaulai- 
Krukis god of swine, Baubis god of cows and oxen, 
etc 

10. Agriculture. — The gods connected with 
agriculture form a large and important group. 

‘The Narlravians, Zalnviana, etc., believe that there is somo- 
thiiiff divine about the earth, and call it Zempatlvs as male and 
Zemyncle as female ffodheail. To this earth-deity— commonly 
calleii Zeinynele~they ascribe all that which, according to the 
historians, was done by Perguhnus, Padrympus, Qurcho, Ausz- 
waitisi and Pilwittua’ (Praotonns, p. 60). 

Pergiibrius was a god of field-work (t6. n. 25). 
Certain Church documents (A.D. 1630) iaentify 
Pilwittus with Ceres. Padrympus (=:Potrimpo) 
was represented, according to CJrunau (tract, ii. 
eh. V.), as a young man of joyful countenance, 
crowned with ears of corn, (hircho was a god of 
food and drink honoured with offerings of milk 
and honey, etc. (Grunau, tract, i. ch. xcvi. ; cf. 
Usener, p. 94). He is mentioned in a document of 
A.D. 1249. 

‘Ydolo qiiem semet in anno collectis frngibufl consuorunt 
confmgore ct pro doo colere, cui nomen Ourche imposuerunt.’ 
‘ The Nadravians honour Ourcho or Padrvniho under the name 
of Oalijauga ’ (Practorme, p. 22). 

Other gods of the same kind are Laukpatis, god of 
ploughing and sowing, Prokorimos, god of honey, 
etc. Waizganthos was a god of fruitfulness. At 
his festival in the beginning of November he was 
worshipped by virgins, who offered \\{i prayers for 
the increase oi the flax crop (cf. Lasicius, ]). .306). 
From the passages quoted it appears that there was 
a tendency to confuse the various agricultural 
<1 cities ; possibly they were merely local forms of 
the eartn-godhead ; ‘ permultos Zeniopacios, id 
est, terrestres, ii venerantur’ {ih. j>. 390). The 
name of this deity is connected with zeni^f the 
Lithuanian word for ‘earth.’ It appears in various 
forms. ‘ f’ropter rem pec'uariam Semepaf es colitui ’ 
{Church Catechtsfn, 1547), Lasicius describes a 
festival of Zemieiiriik which took plaice three days 
before that of Waizganthos. Praetorius names tlie 
earth-god Zameluks, Zemeluksztis, Zempattys. 
There was also an earth-goddess ; ‘ Zemynele was 
held to he the sister of Zcmepattys’ (Praetorius, 
p. 31). They received worship in common. 

On tho shorteBt day a festival was held In honour of 
ZeinpaUvM, ‘the god of farniH and farmhouses' {ih p. 66), in 
the course of which ‘each takcH hia bread, presses it to the 
ground and npeaks “ t) Zeiropalie, thou givest us such good 
broad, wo thank thee for il. Help us to cultivate our fields 
with th.> blessing, and through the co-operation of Zemynele to 
receive more of thy good gifts.” ' 

ft is probable that the earth was originally thought, 
of as female. ‘ Gabjauga ’ is a feminine word, 
although tliis deity wa.s addressed at liis festival 
as ‘ Lord God.’ In the earliest reference to Gnrclio 
his name appears in the feminine form ‘Curche.’ 
For tliis change of sex we have a parallel in the 
N. FurojH'an deities, Nerthus, Njbr5r, Frey, 
Freyja. d'ho subject is fully treated bv H. M. 
Cliadwick in The. Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), ch. x. ‘The Cult of Nertlius.’ 
Semmesmaat, the Lettish goddess, corresjionding 
to Zemynele, is mentioned only in folk-songs. In 
lamentations for the dead she’ is referred to as the 
keeper of the grave (cf. Usener, p. 108). The form 
SemmesmAte is interesting (cf. Uggunsm&te, the 
fire-goddess). We have an exact parallel in Anglo- 
Saxon Eorban mO(5r = mother of earth. 

11. Conclusion. —The religion of the Letts was 
of the same character as that of the Lithuanians, 
and the two peoples had a certain number of 


deities in common. The chief difference between 
them is that for Lithuanian gods we find corre- 
sponding Lettish goddesses — Lith. Laukpatis 
= Lett. Laukamaat, Lith. Wejopatis = Lett. 
Wejaniaat, wind -mother. The most notable 
peculiarity of the religion of all the Baltic peoples 
was tlie large number of departmental deities 
worshipped by them. We hear of a god of gras.s- 
growing, of a god to be invoked for moss- 
gathering, and many others of tho same kind. 

liiTKRATUEK.— Peter von Dusburg, in Scripiores Rerum 
Pnmicarum, L [Leipzig, 1861] ; Simon Grunau, Preussiache 
Chronik, pt. i. [1617-21], do. 1876 ; Erasmus Stella, de Borusanm 
Ant. ii. ; Mathiae Michov, de Sarm. Europ. Lit. ii. (S. 
Grynaeus, Norma orhia regionvrn ac itisularum neteribus in- 
cognitarum, Basel, IS.S?, p. J. Lasicius, de Dh^ Sama- 

gitarurn center orumque Sarmatarum etfalaorum Chriatianarum 
{Reapuh. give Stat. Regni, Polon. Lit. Pruaa. Liixm., Leyden, 
1627, ch. viii.); .Sneas Sylvius (Pope Puis ii.), lliat. de 
Europa, Basel, 1551, ch. xxvl. ; M. Praetorius, Delidoe 
Prnaaicce, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871 ; W. Mannhardt, ‘ Die 
lettiHolicn Sonnenmythen,' in ZE vii. [lS7f>] 73-104, ‘200-244, 
280-.330. H. Usener, Oottemarnen, Bonn, 1896 (which gives 
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NATURE (Muhammadan), — i. Terms and 
definitions. — Nature is de.signated in Arabic by 
the word tahVah, literally ‘ stamping,’ i.e. the 
impression of form on matter, which, according to 
Aristotle {Met. 1015* 5), is only one among the 
senses of the Greek (pijo-is, yet clearly belongs to 
his philoHojdiy. Tn the early translations of his 
works the' Syriac kiydn was adopted for phgsis ; 
tlie substitution of iabVah is not easily explained. 
The verb is used in the Qiii^an in the phrase ‘ (n»d 
has stamjied upon their hearts,’ which appears to 
mean * has sealed uj),’ and therefore belongs to a 
difierent range of ideas. A somewhat Mimilar use 
of the word teha is found in the Midrfish {Numbers 
Kabbah, § 14, p. 1245, ed. Wilna, 5645), where it 
stands for ‘ clement ’ in the four elements, to 
which indeed the na.me j)hy sis may he applied, ac- 
cording to Aristotle {Met. 1014^' 33) ; and an even 
more .similar employment of the verb in B. Sanh. 
Zla, where God is said to have ‘stamped’ {{aba') 
every human being with the seal of Adnm, yet no 
two are quite alike ; i.c., the (Platonic) idea ‘man’ 
is impresKcd on an mlinite number of portions 
of matter. The Arabic word (for which other 
form.s from the same root are emidoyed) may well 
be the Hebrew verbal noun, whicdi, however, is 
not ouoteil in this sense ; and, though the date of 
the Hebrew texts quoted is uncertain, it is likely 
that they are pre-Islamic. Tii what is probably 
the earliest account that we possess in Arabic of 
Aristotle’s works, that in the history of Ya'qubi 
(‘260 A. II.), the word already appears as an equiv- 
alent {or physic (ed. M. T. Hoiitsma, Leyden, 1883, 
1 . 148) ; and its intiodnction is likely to he as early 
as tlie 2nd cent, of Islfim, since in the [loems of 
Abu Tammam ([t 228 A.H.] Beyrut, 1889, p. 168) 
we find that there are already conventional equiv- 
alents for Aristotelian technicalities. Probably, 
tlum, it was coined by some Jewish Aristotelian 
employed as an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 

'Phe definitions of nature given by Arabic philo- 
sophers are all traceable, though not always 
directly, to Aristotle. Al- Farabi {Philosophische 
Abhandlimgen, ed. F. Dieterici, Leyden, 1890, p. 
60) defines tahiak as ‘the source of motion and 
rest when neither external nor voluntary.’ This, 
of course, refers to the theory of the ‘natural 
motion ’ of the four elements. Anotlier Aristo- 
telian tlieory appears in the definition of Jurjrini 
{Dejtnitiones, eu. G. FiUgel, Leipzig, 1845, p. 145) : 
‘ the force permeating bodies whereby the body 
reaches its ficrfection.*^ In the astrological philo- 
sophy of the Ikhwan al-Safa (Bombay, 1305, li. 88) 
it 13 defined as ‘ the force of the universal astral 
soul, which permeates all bodies that are below 
the sphere of the Moon from the globe of the 
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Aether down to the centre of the Earth,’ or ‘ the 
operation of the Great Man,’ i.e. the world. 
More ordinarily the meaning of nature ie inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the Physics ^ enumer- 
ated by Avicenna (Kitdb al-Najdt^ Cairo, 1331, p. 
78) as ‘ existing bodies in so far as they are subject 
to res*, motion, and change.’ This is copied by 
al-Ghazall {Maqdsid al-Faldsi/ah, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78). At times the word tabl'ah is used like 
‘nature’ in the modern languages for the sum 
total of phenomena in A in ^ Kazan, 

1904, i. 83). 

2 . Nature and deity. —In spite of the close atten- 
tion given by the Islamic philosophers to the 
]»roblem of determinism, it cfoes not appear that 
many thought of nature as a power independent 
of the Deity ; their reasoning deals rather with 
‘natures,’ i.c. the properties of kinds, or causes 
which produce effects either in t he things them- 
selves (as the dryness and heat of fire) or in other 
things (as comlmstion in what conies near fire ; 
see 'Alft al-din Tusi, Kitdb al-Dhakhirah, Ilydt^ra- 
bad, n.d., p. 220 ). Those who maintained the 
uniformity of nature in the sense that these 
properties were invariable and immutable denied 
the miracles ; it was possible to reply that these 

n ierties were customary, but could not be known 
le invariable, and therefore the miracles were 
credible. llernte the name for such events is 
khmndriq, ‘ violations,’ not of natural older Imt of 
custom \ddah), as though unilorrnity went no 
farther. So al-Ghaziili {Al-Madmln hiht, (’airo, 
n.d., p. 18) declares that violation of custom is not 
incredible, his illustration being the speeil with 
w hich fire melts minerals as opposed to the length 
of time taken by sunshine to produce the same 
effect. I’he work of a prophet may compare in 
efficacy with the former, at any rate where the 
mira(dt‘ can be described as an accelerated natural 
process, 'rids illustration very clearly ignores 
what are called ‘ laws of nature,’ for which, indeed, 
the language has no proper equivalent, and of 
which it is likely that the Muslim consciousness is 
very slight. Tnus, numerous travellers tell us 
that there is a wide-spread l>elief in the possibility 
of four years’ gestation, and qiiite serious writers 
make men live for periods of two or three hundred 
years. 

The classical discussion of this subject is in the 
Tdhdfut nl-Faldsifah of al-Ghazali, whom Averroes 
attc‘mptcd to answer (Cairo, 1302, i. 98-102, ii. 
08-73). Ghazali admits the possibility that a book 
might turn into a man, or that vessels of common 
material in a house might turn into gold. He can 
scarcely avoid the assunij)tion, however (which he 
endeavours to refute), ojf a constant relation be- 
tween causes and eflects, and Averroes, as usual, 
seems no match for him in reasoning power. 

Probably nature has theological importance in 
the theory of kardmdt, or ‘ spontaneous miracles ’ 
—violations of order wdiich are not the acts of 
prophets, but occur for the glorification of saints. 
The Mu'tazilites, indeed, attempted to get rid of 
these and make all rec(.»rded cases miracles per- 
formed by prophets, while the orthodox view, 
that they are seen only by saints like those for 
whose benefit tliey are wrought and that the latter 
ought to disown them {Bahr ahkaldm^ Cairo, 1329, 
p. 61), evinces some desire to rest rict or get rid of 
them. It is clear that in the stories told of clouds 
shading the Prophet and the like the fundamental 
idea is that of animism, i.e. that nature behaved 
to the Prophet as though it possessed intelligence, 
and the ditierence of these supposed occurrences 
from miracles lies in their spontaneity. On the 
other hand, the lives of the saints show no lack of 
miracles that were not spontaneous, but exhibitions 
of these persons’ extraordinary powers. The 


spontaneous occurrences are at times not in order 
to do honour to any one, but for the contrary 
purpose. When a |>aralytic girl was given some 
bre^ baked with a lire of Ibn 'Arabi’s Fitpl^ ah 
J^ikam, she recovered {AV Urn al-Shdmikh, Cairo, 
1328, p. 381). 

3 . Nature and man. — As applied to man the 
word ‘nature’ and its equivalent may either 
signify involuntary activities (Juijftnl, ed. Fliigel, 
p. 145) or any proclivities (llarlri, Maqditi&t, ed. 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, 1822, p. 319) ; it 
may stand for ‘ all the qualities bad and good 
compounded in a man from whicli he can scarcely 
depart’ (Ibn al-Athir, Nihdyahy Cairo, 1311, iii. 
31). Its use in the latter sense is illustrated by 
the tradition, ‘a Vieliever may be stamped with 
any quality except treason and mendacity’ (t 6 .). 

‘ Natural theology,’ in the sense of arguing from 
nature to the existence of a Creatoi, is said (prob- 
ably with justice) to l>e recommended in the 
Qur’an, and Islamic writers of dilhirent ages have 
endeavoured to carry out this injunction. The 
most famous essay in this line is the Hisdlah of 
Ibn Tufcail (b. 494 A.H.), which has frequently 
been edited and translated. The same Qur’anie 
passages are alleged in justilieatioii of scieiitiljc 
treatises of vaiious sorts — e.g., the ‘Wondt is ot 
Creation’ of QazwInI (764 A.H.). Writers of our 
time siniilarly claim physical science as an essenti- 
ally Islamic study, and even extend the name 
‘ Muslims’ to all who are engaged in its i)urHuiL 

4 . Appreciation of nature. — Admiration of 
natural beauty is not unre]>re 8 entetl in Islamic 
works, but is }>robal)ly less common than in the 
literature of Europe or India. A ctombination of 
the expression of tliis sentiment with the pliysico- 
theologi(‘al argument is to be found in the treatise 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa, jiublished and translated 
by F. Dieteiici wil-li tlie title, Der Streit zvnsrhnt 
Thier mid Mcnsch (Berlin, 1868). The sentiment 
is also expressed in the poetical and semi -poetical 
literature ; the descriptions of the cornel, the horse, 
the wild ass, etc., with which the early poetry 
abounds come under this category. 

5 . Nature* worship. — Worship of nature, in tbe 
sense of the ascription to natural objc(;ts of divine 
attributes, is so absolutely in (X)ntradiction to the 
^nrit of Islam that it has properly no jdace tlierein. 
The only form which it can with any propiiety 
take is pantheism, by so straining the doctiine of 
the divine unity as to make all nature God. And 
this form it took with the Sufi thinkers, of whom 
none expresses the idea more boldly than Ibn ’Arab! 
(586 A.H.): 

•yhe perfe(*tly wise is he who seee in every of worshij* 

a revelation of the Truth, wherein he can be worBhiy>petl ; arul 
for this reason they call all such objects Qod, tojfeLher with 
their pro}*er name, whether stone, tree, animal, man, star or 
angel; such latter name being that of the personality therein 
Divinity is a rank, supposed by the worshipper to he the rank 
of iiis particular object of worship, whereas in reality it is tho 
mode whereby the Truth is revealed to the vision of the parti- 
cular worshipper, who reverences this oblect of worship in 
this particular revelation ’ {Fxi^u^ al-Hikam, Cairo, 1 Hhh, 
p. 890). 

Hence even the fetish- worshipper worsliipa God. 
This extraordinary doctrine found comjiarativcly 
few adherents, and could not be professed with 
safety ; nor can Islam be charged with encouraging 
fetish-worship exccjit in the kissing of the Black 
Stone, the retention of whicli is saia to have given 
oflence to some of the early charnpions or the 
system. The charge of moon-worship that has been 
brought against Muhammad appears to be ground- 
less. Planet-worship is found in certain magical 
incantations, but these are not projierly Islamic. 
Cases of veneration paid to trees occur in various 
Islamic communities (see I. Goldziher, Muhammed- 
anische Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 349-352), yet it 
is doubtful whether this can with justice be called 
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worship ; it would seem that the tree in many 
oases is brought into connexion with some saint, 
real or imaginary, who is the ostensible and prob- 
ably the leal object of veneration. Of the worship 
of spi ings or rivers it is hard to find any trace ; Ibn 
lyfis, liowever, records in the year 866 A.H. 
(Cairo, 1311, ii. 74) that, after various services of 
intercession to Allah had failed to produce a rise 
in the Nile, recourse was had to the expedient of 
making all existing members of the 'Abbasid 
family sip some water and then discharge it into 
a vessel which was emptied into the basin of 
the Nilometer, and this process had the desired 
ettect. 

LiTKRATURHi. — See the aourcea cit-ed throughout the article. 

D. S. MAROOLIOUTH. 

NATURE (Persian). — The Avesta has no word 
directly corresponding to our ‘ nature,’ but the idea 
of cosmos is expressed by the term ahhu, ‘ the two 
worlds ' (dual, of ahhH)y viz. ‘ the corporeal and the 
spiritual existence ’ ( Yasna, xxviii. 2), the real and 
trie ideal world. This universe, as created by 
Ahiira Mazda, forms a system founded on the 
principle of purity, or righteousness {asha, personi- 
fied in the archangel Aslia Vahishta), which is 
identical wdtli Mazda’s will and in fact rules in the 
world as a moral and physical law of nature. 
Mazda himself cannot operate except according to 
Asha ; on the other hand, he cannot realize his 
will immediately on account of the system of 
Amesha Spentas, a theological parallel to the 
political system of satraps. The Amesha Spentas 
work as jn actical functionaries executing the divine 
designs in the world. The terrestrial sphere is 
divided into several territories every one of which 
is presided over by an Amesha Spenta, this genius 
being in some way identical with the province of 
nature governed by him and designated with his 
name. Using a technical term, the Avosta, how- 
ever, calls the Amesha Spenta ‘inspector’ {rdtu) 
of his domain, which he governs, not on his 
own behalf, hut exclusively in the name of Mazda. 
Thus Voliu Mano is the rdtu of tlie cattle, Asha 
Vahishta of the fire, Armaiti of the earth, Kshathra 
Vairiya of metals, Ilaiirvatat of the water, and 
Ameretat of plants. Together the Amesha Spentas 
preside over the whole of nature, and take care 
that it ‘ may not decay or perish ’ ; their task is 
the ‘advancement of living beings’ {fraddtgaethdm, 
a characteristic term in Avosta, indicating its high 
appreciation of nature and practical life). 

So far the Zoroastrian theology as known from 
the Gdthds ; but besides this system we find in the 
younger Avesta, especially in the Yashts, a great 
number of nature-gods, some of them still reigning 
as old Aryan divinities from pro-Zoroastrian times, 
others as pojmlar deities of a later period. Mithra 
as a sun-god ( Yf. x.) is also mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns; the water-god, ApUrn Napat {Yt. xix.), is 
likewise well known from Indian religion ; Wt 
most of tlie nature-goda are introduced into the 
Persian pantheon later. The goddess of water and 
fertility, Ardvi Sura Anfiliita (F^. Ixv. ; Yt. v.), 
seems to be identical with tlie Semitic (originally 
Hittite ?) Astarte ; the star-god, Tishtriya (Sirius), 
to whom Yankt viii. is dedicated, is perhaps a 
divinity of Babylonian origin. The quite natural- 
istic hymn to the moon {Yt. vii.) seems to be very 
late. All these gods act in the drama of nature 
broadly described in the Yashts in a mythological 
manner which is quite different from the abstract 
theology of the Gdthds. 

Peculiar to Iranian worship is the cult of the 
elements without any personification — earth, water, 
fire, etc. — as powers of purity and instruments for 
the purification of the world. The holy fire (Atar) 
is the most important of them, working— or fight- 
ing — against demons and impurity not only as 


altar-fire but also as hearth-fire and an element of 
nature. Atar’s battle with the demons, especially 
the dragon Bahaka, is described in Y(isht xix. The 
practical task and the moral duty of man are to 
assist and advance the pure elements of nature in 
the great conflict between ^ood and evil spirits in 
the world. The eschatological ideal of Zoroastrian 
religion is the restoration of pure nature, when 
Ahura Mazda has conquered Ahriman in the last 
battle. On the whole, the Avesta religion may be 
designated a practical nature- worship, realized not 
only in the form of cult and theology, but also by 
means of culture and moral activity. 

Litbraturb.— S ee the general works on Avesta religion by 
J. Darmesteter, Etudes sur I' Avesta, Faris, 1888, Essais onen- 
taux, do. 1888, ‘ The Zend Avesta,’ in SBE iv.^* [ISOiiJ, xxiii. 
[1883] ; F. Justi, ‘ Die alteste iran. Religion und ihrStifierZara- 
thu8tra,’in PJb Ixxxviii. [1897] ; A. V. vV. Jackson, ‘ Die iran. 
Religion,’ in GIrP ii. [1904] 612 fl. ; H. Lehmann, Zarathmhtra, 
2 vola , Copenhagen, 1899-1902 ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroas- 
tnamsrn, London, 1913. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahnman, 
Paris, 1877, treats the problem in a rather speculative way ; his 
introductions to the single Yashts in Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 
1893), iii., and esp. to his tr. of the Vendidad (SBE iv.-*), are more 
cautious and instructive. E. LEHMAN N. 

NATURE (Roman).— I. Introduction.— Before 
we can undertake the discussion of nature in the 
intellectual and religious experience of the Romans, 
we must get a clear idea of where the Romans 
drew the line dividing nature from that which was 
not nature. It would be more accurate to say the 
line between natura and non-natura, for, although 
we have borrowed ‘ nature ’ from natura, the two 
words do not carry exactly the same meanings. 
Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in 
Terence, Ad., 126, 902), i.c. tlie process by which 
living objects come into being. Since after a 
fashion things without life come into being, they 
can metapliorically be said to be bom. That these 
processes are only individuals in their own special 
series, and that each series is itself one of a count- 
less number, are matters of elementary observa- 
tion. Realization of these facts on the part of 
the Romans so extended the meaning of natura 
that it came at length to stand for the grand 
aggregate of the processes of becoming. But this 
aggregate was interpreted in two ways. 

{a) By the philosopher it was understood as the 
entire universe, itself an immeasurably large pro- 
cess which initiated and directed the individual 
processes composing it. So Marcus Aurelius ex- 
claims : ‘ O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’^ 
Such a conception as that involved here tends to 
obliterate the line between nature and man, and 
ultimately results in a pessimistic philosophy. To 
Lucretius man is only a particle in a universe 
of particles whose entire tendency is downward 
towards dissolution. Man is as helpless as a clod 
against the inevitable decree that 

* No single thing abides ; hut all things flow. 

Fragment to fragment clings — tli© things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degrees 

They melt, and are no more the things we know. ’2 

But, as the Lucretian philosophy was Roman only 
by naturalization, so to speax, it is not our chief 
concern here. 

(6) To the average Roman, on the other hand, 
the grand aggregate, natura, was not so much a 
single objective reality as a term. As such, it 
conveniently summed up those innumerable pro- 
cesses of life, motion, and change which the senses 
of man could perceive. But it was not the one 
efficient cause of all these processes ; rather, each 
process or group of cognate processes had its own 
specific cause, and all of these many causes were 
alike marked by a certain regularity and by an 

• Comm. iv. 28. 

2 W. H. Mallook, Lttcreiius on Life and Death, Ijondon, 1900, 

p. 16. 
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essential independence of human initiative.^ Of 
the three marks of the natural just noted the last 
stood out most prominently in the consciousness. 
The mere mention of natura implied a contradic- 
tory homo. Of course, the Korn an would admit 
that man is one of nature’s works, yet he habitu- 
ally tilought of him as an apparently free agent 
outside of and in more or less opposition to nature. 

2. Sources of information. — As regards the 
sources of our information as to the attitude of 
the Homan masses towards nature, there is a real 
difficulty in the fact that they almost wholly con- 
sist of the works of the litterati^ whose peculiar 
training and manner of life dissociated them in a 
large part from the daily experiences of the popu- 
lace. Few of the vast number of extant sepulchral 
inscriptions are of service in this field, except 
perhaps negatively. Yet we are not absolutely in 
the dark. By taking account of casual remarks of 
autliors and by maaing simple inferences from 
well-attested manners and customs, we can at least 
approximate to the popular point of view. More- 
over, the success of such nature-literature as that 
of Tibullus, Vergil, and Horace is plain testimony 
that these authors did not have to create ab ovo, 
but had ready to hand a generally sympathetic 
public. Their writings are, therefore, at once 
reflexions and enlargements of the views of the 
masses. 

3. Roman regard for phenomena apart from 
their religious significance.— («) The land.—A^ 
the early Italian depended almost wholly on the 
land for his subsistence, one must expect to find 
here his most intimate touch with nature. The 
field cleared from the forest, tilled, sown, and 
reaped with his own hands, was the most precious 
thing that he possessed. What beauty it had for 
him at first was the beauty of utility and of owner- 
ship, but it was at once the source of his patriotism 
ana of his ultimate love of landscape for its own 
sake.® 

But the bond between man and nature could not 
endure unless it gave man a present profit and 
promises for its continuance. Here it was that 
the native Roman philosophy, elaborated in the 
fields, opposed the Grecian pliilosophy of Lucretius. 
As Vergil propounds it, it is a philosophy of hoi)e, 
Jnppiter himself ordained that tillage should be 
hard, so that the skill of man might be whetted.* 
The course of nature might be downward, but 
man is free to contend against it. Mildew, 
thistles, cranes, weevil, and drought might come, 
yet to patient toil iustissima tellus was generous 
of her bounty. The man with the mattock was 
the mainstay of the Republic.* This was the 
moral of the Georgies. 

Horace’s view of nature is substantially that of 
Vergil. For him, too, there is no pride compar- 
able to the pride of the freehold. Ofellus, though 
‘rusticus aonormis sapiens crassaque Minerva,’® 
was nevertheless the most contented and most 
desirable type of Roman citizen. Here Horace 
strikes the rather cold note of policy. Vergil, on 
the contrary, seems always to cry a.s with the 
accents of a Hebrew prophet : ‘ Return to the 
lough and to the reaping-hook, “ for blessed is 
e wTio hath known the rural deities.” ’ * I 

Tibullus, unlike the two former poets, was a son | 
of the city, and, like so many or his kind, had 
grown tired of city life. On his estate near 

1 In the light of this belief are to be interpreted the famous 
words of Vergil : ‘ Happy is he who has been able to trace out 
the onuses of things* ( 6 ^/ 7 . ii. i90X 
3 * The old connection between the love of the land and the 
love of our land . . . was to Vergil an absolute! v real fact’ 
(Gountess Evelyn Martinengo-Oesiuwsco, Thf Outdoor UJe in 
Qrtek and Roman Poete, p. 140). 

8 See Georg, i. m-m. « Ib. i. 118 ff., ii. 468-474. 

B Sat. II. ii. 2 f. « €htorg. ii. 498. 


Prseneste he learned to feel nature’s healing power 
and to see her as the real builder of the Roman 
strength. In his opinion, no people could exist 
aloof from her and truly live. The worst that he 
could say of Hades was * there are no fields of 
harvest below, no cultivated vineyards.’^ 

Tlie same Roman view may be observed also in 
prose-writers like Cato, Varro, and Cicero. In 
the de Senectute the descriptions of the charms of 
both wild and rustic nature often border closely 
on the poetical. 

Thus far we have noted the utilitarian bond 
between the Italian and nature, and we have 
treated it at some length because an understand- 
ing of it is essential to an appreciation of the poets’ 
occasional rhapsodies on this theme. Now and 
again they seem to strike that full note of modern 
romanticism, the j>oetic fallacy. But a deeper 
reading discloses the fact that they have not 
advanced beyond the juvenile stage of thought 
expressed in the opening lines of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis : 

* To him who in the love of Nature bolds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language.’ 

The language which she speaks to them is depart- 
mental, ana not universal. The trees sneak, the 
fields speak, the water-courses speak, nut they 
speak singly and in their own several tongues. 
Lucretius comes the nearest to hearing the choral 
voice of nature, but he hears it as the disciple of 
a Grecian doctrine, and not as a Roman. But 
no Roman poet, nor, indeed, any ancient, ever 

S uite attained that point of view of nature and 
lat power of seeing a world in detail which we 
observe in Shelley’s dirge beginning * Rough wind 
that moanest loud,’ and in Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in 
the crannied walk’ 

Closely allied with ‘tilth and vineyard’ in the 
Roman economy were flowers, trees, and domest ic 
animals. From the earliest times flowers were 
sought and grown for their beauty ^nd fragrance 
and for the making of garlands to be used in 
decoration and in religious rites. Poets often 
alluded to the favourite varieties, but gave none 
of them a place in romance until the time of the 
Elocutio Nooella. The true use of a flower was as 
a symbol of the fertility and beauty of nature. 
Of course, tlie fruit-beanng trees meant much to 
the Roman in both literature and life. But he 
admired other sorts of trees as well — the elm for 
its service to the vine, the nine for its timber, the 
oak, ilex, beech, poplar, and others for their shade. 
The Roman poets give us many touching pictures 
of the domestic animals, especially those that share 
the labours of life with man. Horace, in his lines 
‘ Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis,’ * exhibits for the ox the sympathy 
of a Troyon or Horatio Walker. 

(6) The sky . — The sky, the celestial btidies, and 
all the phenomena of weather had much signifi- 
cance for the Italian peasant and shepherd. These 
were the mysterious powers which with varying 
directness controlled in large part the conditions 
of his crops and pastures. Tne sun, moon, and 
stars were considered only in their physical aspects. 
Most of the literary epithets of the sun refer to its 
light or its heat. The CToup relating to light is 
much the larger, no doubt for the reason that at 
its source it appears to he constant. The sun’s 
perceptible heat, on the other hand, is variable, 
and there seems to be some ground for believing 
that the Romans did not regard the sun as the 
only source of atmospheric heat. In their igmor- 
ance of the causes of air-currents they hold the 
winds to be independent phenomena, ii not inde- 
pendent agents ; hence their frequent personaliza- 
1 1 . xi. 86. s Odes, m. vi. 41-48. 
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tion. Moreover, os the temperatures of the year 
shifted with the march of tlie conatellations, the 
easy, though fallacious, deduction was made that 
the latter were the cause of the former. This 
explains the signilicance of the days when the dog- 
star is ill the ascendant. The greater prominence 
of the stars over the moon in Latin poetry lies 
perhaps in their importance as the common calendar 
of the seasons. The phases of the moon mark but 
brief periods and have therefore much less bearing 
on agricultural pursuits. 

Of the seasons spring and winter receive the 
most frequent mention. In fact, one might say 
that to the Italian they are the only seasons, 
summer and autumn being only (‘ontinuations of 
spring. Over sjiring alone was any deep emotion 
shown. ^ Winter was the period or sterility and 
idlenesb, and was tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

Clouds were always looked uiion as potential 
evils, for, although they brought the helpful rain, 
they could also bring flood or even hail. 

(c) Springs and streams. — Springs and small 
streams were very close to the life of the common 
people. The few large rivers, like the Po and 
the Tiber, were viewed with awe rather than wdth 
adection. Being turbid, they were useless for 
drinking, and they ran at too low a level to be 
of service in irrigation. Horace’s love for the 
Fountain of Bandusia^ is representative of that 
of the i)opulace of Italy for the myriad other 
springs of the land.* 

It. A. Lanciani has said that the Romans were 
not attracted by lakes. ^ The statement is alto- 
gether too sweeping. That they received less 
attention than rivers is evident, but this may be 
explained by their inferiority as a moans of sus- 
taining the life of man. At all events, a sure 
proof that the Romans were at least not insensible 
to their eiiarms is seen in the fact that their 8hore.s 
were often chosen as the sites of Roman villas. 

(c?) The sea.' — In order to understand the attitude 
of the Roman towards the sea all that we need to 
know is that he was incurably a landsman. What 
little of his living came from the sea was jiracti- 
eaJly negligible. The sailor and the merchant- 
(^aptain he regarded as giasping and unduly adven- 
turous. The sea was not meant for man. Even 
in a calm it was treacherous. So capricious was 
it that the Roman endowed it with human moods 
and passions. It was the world’s greatest symbol 
of destruction.* 

(e) Mountains. — To the Roman the mo.st striking 
feature of the higher mountains was their barren- 
ness ; they were useless for shepherd and farmer 
alike. They approximated the intolerable condi- 
tions of winter. They were the home of the wolf 
and the bear. If they had any appeal at all, it 
was ‘ as a graceful definition of tiie horizon, or 
framing of the landscape,’^ or through long 
a.s8ociation. In the de Amicitia Laelius concedes 
that on this condition one can actually come to 
love even mountains and forests.® In Lucretius, 
on the contrary, we observe such a rich variety 
of allusions to the mountains that we cannot 
but think that for him they came very near to 
possessing what we sentimental moderns call 
moods. 

{/) Wild animals. — To the fiercer animals of the 

1 Hor. OdeSt i. iv. 1. a Jb. ui. xiii. 

3 Longinus {de Subl. xxxv.) argued against the narrow Homan 
view. 

* Wandermge in the Roman Campagna, London, 1909, p. 46. 

® Of. Piiny, Lettei's, ix. 7. For the sentiments of Vergil see 
Georg, ii. 169 ; for those of Catullus see Carm. xxxi, 

® Of. Allen. The Treatment o/ Nature in the Poetry of the 
Roman RepuhHc, p. 203. 

7 L. Friedlatider, Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Em2>ire, 1. 891. 

8 xix. 68. 


wilds the Roman gave short shrift as the enemies 
of man. The noble beautv of the lion and the 
rugged majesty of the wolf were lost in bitter 
antagonism. In one of his letters Cicero tells a 
friend that the spectators at the opening of 
Pompey’s theatre seemed to entertain a feeling of 
kinship for the elephants mutilated and*’ killed 
bcdore their eyes.^ This was, indeed, very un- 
usual, but may be attributed to a general know- 
ledge that the elephant was often a useful servant 
of man. Many a Roman would shed copious tears 
over the death of a pet who could look with no 
other emotion than that of joy on the butchery of 
scores of wild beasts. The pet was his own ; the 
personal element was paramount. 

(g) Under world .— pox the Roman’s regard for 
subterranean phenomena see 5 (d) below. 

4. Deities and cults. — The chief sources of our 
knowledge of the Roman deities and cults are the 
so-called Calendar of Numa, writers like Varro 
and Verrius Fiaccus, myths, scattered notices in 
the literary authors, the anti-pagan diatribes of 
the Church Fathers, archieology, and anthropology. 
To appraise tliese sources severally is impossible 
at present. Suffice it to say in reference to 
mytlis that, iiilluenced as they are by Creek 
inotlels, they must be treated with special caution, 
although Otto and Pais have demonstrated that 
they (contain a much larger element |>urely Roman 
in origin than was formeily allowed. 

The distinctively Roman religion belonged, at the 
earliest period to which we can trace it, to tlie pre- 
animistic stage of thought. Natural objects and 
phenomena, and objects of a natural origin re- 
shaped by man for his uses, were worshipped in 
tliemselves. Their powers were gauged and classi- 
lied as these objects served as heljis or hindrances 
to human well-being. Although the powers were 
in the main constant and regular, there was a 
certain mysterious margin in which they were 
incun.stant and irregular. At first they can have 
been no more than mere infections, so to speak, 
benign or malignant in tJieir effects, but in time 
the infections were condensed into .special forces 
regarded as resident in the objects but in a certain 
sense independent of them and of one aiiuthor. 
Tlie.se forces were the nurnina. The Roman was 
now in the animistic stage of religious thought. 

The step from numen to deity was not immedi- 
ate. At best the numen was still little more tlian 
a ‘ magic potence ’ and lacked much of being a 
real nwwen, an expression of will (cf. -nuere, ‘ to 
express will’; adnuere^ ‘to signify assent’). It 
was in the above-mentioned margin of difierence 
between the regular and irregular manifestations 
of ‘magic potence’ that the possibilities for the 
transition were found. The variations could be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
were due to the activities of powers analogous in 
their freedom of initiative to human wills. Many 
of the numina were therefore conceived as wills, 
but the majority remained simply ‘ functional 
spirits with will-power.’^ To the Roman, how- 
ever, they were all gods. 

It is probable that to the masses the gods were 
long without names, so vaguely were they con- 
ceived. Yet the growth of local cults and the 
invention of cult-epithets by the priests soon gave 
them names as well as a ‘local habitation.’ But 
the Roman could never wholly emerge from his 
primitive indefiniteness in this respect, for he was 
always more or less fearful that in calling upon a 
god he might speak the wrong name and thus fail 
m his petition.® Many of the names were origin- 

1 Fam. VII. i. S. 

3 Of. W. Warde Fowler, The RUigious Experience of the 
Roman People^ pp. 118-120. 

3 Witness the uncertainty of the invocations * sive deo slve 
deae’ (Henzeii, Acta Fratrum Jrvalium, pp. 144, 146) and 
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ally adjectival, but in time they became genuine 
proper nouns, and as such tended to transfer to the 
gods whom they designated at least an adumbra* 
tion of personality. 

5. Individual gods. — In the following discussion 
of the individual gods we shall exclude those of 
otlier*than Italic provenance and also those of this 
provenance that are representative of man sin^^ly 
or collectively, living or dead, and of his activities 
and creations. Tlie order of treatment to be 
observed will be based as far as possible on the 
sequence of the Roman’s interests in natural 
phenomena. 

{a) Gods of the sky, atmosphere, and time . — 
Juppiter (Tovis, Diovis, Dius, Diespiter) was the 
chief god of all the Italic stocks, lie was the sky- 
god, or, better, the sky itself together with its 
phenomena, especially that of light. This would 
explain the absence of cults of the sun, moon, and 
stars among the early Italians, His importance to 
the farmer is obvious when one considers that the 
conditions of the various crops depend directly 
upon weather and light. The god Idber was an 
independent develojmient from Juppiter Liber, 
and nad to do with the fertilization of the seed of 
plants and animals. 

Juppiter showed his power in the thunder, 
lightning, and rain, and, in fact, was thought to 
descend in person in the ligiitning-bolt ; hence his 
epithets Fulgnr and Fiilmen, The cult of Juppiter 
bWetrius was apparently a lightning-cult in origin, 
whatever it was later. The silex known as 
Juppiter Lapis is generally explained as a celt, i.e. 
a thunderbolt, but there now seems to be good 
icason for believing that it was a flint knife 
symbolizing the act of killing. The name of 
Juppiter was applied to it in order to give it moral 
authority.^ As the rain-god, Juppiter was known 
as Pluvius, Pluvialis, and Elicius, an<I, as god of 
the night-heavens, as Suinmanus. He is one of 
the few nature-gods of the Romans who took on 
moral attiibutes. As the numen who has a 
universal survey over boundaries between proper- 
ties, he acquiied the title of Terminus — a title 
which was later detached and given an individual 
identity. As Dius Fidius, he w6ls the ever- 
present witness of men’s observance of their 
pledges. To the Roman mind he seemed to sum 
up the positive jiowers of all the other numina. 

Janus, as Consevius, the power which brings 
the young to the light of day, may be considered 
as a nature-god. Closely aflied with him is the 
ierninine divinity. Mater Matuta, w1k» 

‘ Tempore . . . certo roseam . . . per oras 
aetheriH Auroraui deferet, et luiniua pandit.’ ^ 

She w^as a divinity of birth as well as of light. 

The gods of the seasons were relatively incon- 
spicuous. For the name of Angerona the ancients 
had many bizarre explanations. Mommsen is 
probably right in inferring from the occurrence of 
her festival on December 21 that she represented 
the turning of the year. She was thus a dupli- 
cate of Anna Perenna. The god Vertumnus is 
known only va^piely. From his function of pre- 
siding progressively over blossoms and maturing 
fruit we conclude that he was a god of the chang- 
ing year. 

(ft) Gods of human life, earth, agricMlture, and 
herding. — The Genius of man and the Juno of 
woman may be classed as nature-gods because 
they represent functional powers non-human in 
origin. Genius is the procreative function of the 
individual man in its aspect as a numen, and Juno 
is that of the individual woman. From indi- 
‘ Proserpina, solve Salviam deicere oportet’ (Pox, ‘John 
Hopkins TabeUce Defixionum,' AJPh xxxiii. 1. [1912] Suppl., 

p. 16). 

1 H. J. Rose, Journ. of Rom. Stud., iii. il. [1918] 287. 

3 Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. v. 666 f. 


viduals the names were extended to the two sexo!^ 
so as to include their collective lives and intenvsts 
But, owing to the great diversity of men’s activi- 
ties as compared with the few of women, (ieniiis 
never stood out os a single independent figuie like 
Juno. Juno presided over the successive stages of 
growth of tlie child from conception to hiith. Her 
union with J ujqiiter was comparatively late. 

Ceres belongs to the oldest stratum of Italic 
gods. She was the protectress of the croj>s from 
seeding till harvest. At her spring festival, the 
Cerialia, slie was invoked to grant healthy growth. 
Her relation to the production of the ( hief stajile 
foods of the populace clearly accounts for the fact 
that her cult was petriiliarly plebeian. 

Tellus, or Tel Ins Mater, was also of t he oldest 
stratum of divinities. She was really Mother 
Earth, but in the narrow sphere of agriculture she 
was the seed -field which received and fosteied the 
seed cast upon her bosom. The increasing promi- 
nence of the cults of Dorneter and her circle thrust 
Tellus more and more into the background until 
finally she vanished as a name. But under the 
name of Terra Mater she reappeared later, and it 
is probable that the Dea Dia of the Arval ritual is 
no other than Tellus herself. In cei tain rites she 
was the representative of the under world. ^ 

SaturnuB (earlier, Sadiiriius, from severe, ‘ to sow ’) 
occupied so important a jdace among the oldest 
Italic divinities that Italy was sometimes calleri 
Satiirnia. His primitive lunction was ap])are*ntly 
to preside over t-ne sowing of the grain, but gradu- 
ally he acquired oveisiglit over other agrii nil iiral 
operations. The central purpose of his fe.stival, 
the Saturnalia, was to secure proper germination 
of the seed sown at the winter sowing. By a sort 
of contamination he acquired his chthonic charactei • 
istics from his consort Ops. Only in the h*gends 
which identify him with Kronosand make him the 
ruler of the (iolden Age is he endowed with moral 
characteristics. 

Another ancient god of agriculture was Consus. 
His name, connected with ‘Tostore,’ plainly 

shows that he had to do with the garnering of 
the fruits of the field. The underground location 
of his altar at Rome symbolized the practice of 
storing corn in pits. Intimately connected with 
Consus was Ops, who, as Consiva, was the embodi- 
ment of an abundant harvest rather than a divinity 
of the earth. As Opilera, she guarded the granaries 
against lire. 

Scholars are divided as to the primitive nature 
of Mars (Mavors, Marspiter, Maspiter, Etr. Maris), 
a god common to all the Italic peoples. Some hold 
that he was always and only a god of war ; others 
that he was originally a god of vegetation and of 
the liorder-lands between the fields and the wild. 
Certainly his association with the wolf, the wood- 
pecker, and the ox points to this double relation. 
Quirinus was at first a local epithet of Mara 
peculiar to the Quirinal Hill. 

With the possible exception of Juppiter, no god 
is so representative of Roman nature- worship as 
Fauuus (cf. fauerc, ‘ to regard with favour ’). Hi» 
attributes and the position of his priesthood are 
marks of his being a concejition of the earliest 
period. He is the kindly sjurit of the woods and 
fields who brings fertility to the crops and herds, 
and to the latter protection from the wolves. In 
the hamlets he was the deus agrestis par excellence. 
As a wood-god he exhibited a twofold nature. He 
was the speaker of the mysterious voices of the 
forest. Late legends said that he cast his oracular 
utterances into verse and thus became the inventor 
of poetry. He was also, in the popular conception, 
a mischievous sprite who brought tlie nightmare 

1 Of, CIL vl. 16493 ; cf. ib. xii. 1932 ; A. Dletcrlch, 3futt^r 
Brds^, Leipzig, 1918, passim. 
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{incubus)^ and who, as Inuns, copulated with the 
beasts in the field. Fauna, as his wife or daughter 
or sister, shared his power of bestowing fertility. 

Silvanus, as the adjectival form of his name indi- 
cates, was a scion of an older god, probably either 
Faunus Silvicola* or Mars.® At all events he 
embodied characteristics of both of these gods. 
He was chiefly a god of the woods, propitious to 
the hunter and ^epherd and to the larrastead 
reclaimed from the forest. Cy an extension of his 
functions he became patron of the house, of gardens, 
and of parks. His cult was wholly private and 
consisted of a very simple open-air ritual. 

Diana was a goddess common to central Italy, 
but especially prominent in Latium and its vicinity. 
Her cult on the Aveniine was siuij)ly a transference 
of that of Aricia. From her association liere with 
the spring-nymph Egeria, who aided women in 
child-birth, and with Virbius, a male divinity of 
apparently like function, and from the connexion 
or women with her cult on the Aventine we iudge 
that she too was primitively a goddess of child-birth. 
This function was later obscured through her 
identification with the Greek Artemis, when she 
became the ‘huntress-goddess chaste and fair.’ 

By nativity Venus was purely Italian, Her 
name seems drat to have signified charm in general, 
then the cliarm and bloom of nature, and finally 
the goddess presiding in this sphere. She fostered 
the growth of the vine and of plants in market- 
gardens. Her native career was cut short by her 
contact and subsequent identification with Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love. 

Fortuna, or better, Fors Fortuna, was a nature- 
goddess so far as she represented a force beyond the 
control of man. Perhaps the earliest conception 
of her is as the incalculable element which adjusts 
the conditions of the harvest. Her union with 
Mater Matuta and her cult at Prauieste reveal her 
as a nurnen which determined the destiny of women 
in child-birth. In her highest development she 
appeared as the in(!orporate will of the gods, and 
tnerefore as an ethical force. 

^V"ith the spring festival of the Parilia (from 
Palilia, by dissimilation) was connected a divinity 
called Pales (designated variously as male or 
female), who granted fecundity to the herds. 

The worship of the trees belongs more properly 
to the study of pre-animism or fetishism than 
to that of nature-gods. There were, however, two 
trees in Rome to which the Homans accorded 
honours that were almost divine ; these were the 
oak of Jinipiter Feretriiis on the Capitoline and 
the Ficus Ruminalis on the slopes of the Palatine. 

The plebeian host of the Sondergotter is too large 
for us to discuss at length (see Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 31 f.). Those that spiritualize human 
acts, like Messor, Convector, Sari tor, and so forth, 
can be dismissed cn bloc. But there is still a large 
group which spiritualize purely natural processes. 
A few of these will serve as illustrations. Seia, 
Segesta, Nodutus, Volutiria, Patelaria, Lactans, and 
Matura were numina watching over tlie successive 
stages of the field-crops from sowing to maturity. 
Bubona, Epona, and Pomona fostered the growth of 
cattle, horses, and trees respectively. Each stag© 
of development of the child was also placed under 
the gnaraianship of a special spirit. In short, no 
natural process of import for man’s continued well- 
being was left without its cherishing divinity. 

{c) Gods of the wtxter . — Tiie numina of springs 
received much more attention than those of rivers. 
The former were generally thought of as kindly 
young goddesses possessed of the gifts of alleviating 
pain, healing, prophecy, song, and magic. The 
most prominent in Rome was Jutuma (earlier 

1 Wissowft, Religion und Kultus der Rimur, p. 218. 

3 See Fowler, Rel. Eaeperienoe, p. 182. 


Diutuma), a divinity of healing. Next to her in 
popularity stood the Camense (cf. carmen, casmen, 
‘song’), who granted ea^ child-birth and were 
called the Roman Muses. Their leader, Carmentis, 
was known as a prophetic spirit who sang to the 
new-born child its destiny. Affiliated with them 
was the nymph Egeria. The prophetic Fcronia 
was probably a numen of springs. The large 
number of extant dedications to Fons refer to him 
as the divinity of local springs rather than of all. 

The numina of rivers were conceived as benevo- 
lent old men ; hence the epithets Padus Pater and 
Pater Tiberinus. The Umbrian Clitumnus and the 
Campanian Voltumus were of considerable import- 
ance in Italian religious thought. 

Neptunus is to be counted anion^ the oldest gods 
of Home. His proverbial association with the sea 
is not original, but is due to his identification with 
Poseidon. He is to be interpreted as the numen 
of the element of moisture. His logical develop- 
ment was curtailed in Rome by the apparent 
r<MnotenesB of urban life from agricultural interests, 
but among the rustics of Italy and the provinces 
his divinity was long the object of worship. The 
nymph Salacia, who seems to have represented the 
ebullient nature of springs, was frequently his cult 
companion. 

{a) Gods of the under world and ofjire. — Indepen- 
dent Roman attributions of divinity to the under 
world and its phenomena lack sharpness of defini- 
tion. And this was quite natural, for the Roman’s 
first care was for the living and to ensure himself 
a po.sterity ; moreover, he was disimdined to 
speculate on so uncertain a matter as the lot of man 
after death. 

Apparently the chief divinity of the under world 
was vcdiovis (Vedius, Veiovis), who seems to have 
been not so much the physical os the logical opposite 
of Juppitcr. 

The fire-god Voleanus was far from being as con- 
spicuous as we should have expected him to be in 
the lands of Vesuvius. The explanation is doubt- 
less to be found in the fa(;t that for many centuries 
prior to A.D. 79 the volcano had been quiescent. 
The later significance of Voleanus came with his 
assumption of the personality and functions of 
Hephaistos. Originally he was of the circle of old 
Roman gods, being the god of destructive rather 
than useful fire. 

(e) Gods of disease. — The disease that most con- 
stantly menaced the Romans was, of course, the 
malaria, and several phases of its attacks were so 
uniform in character as to impress the Romans that 
they were the work of divine powers. Thus they 
erected a shrine to Fehris on the Palatine. Among 
extant provincial inscriptions there are dedications 
to the Dea Tertiana {OIL vii. 999) and the Dea 
Quartana {ih. xii. 3129). 

6. Divination and portents. — 8ee art. Divina- 
tion (Roman). 
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NATURE (Semitic). — All primitive races doubt- 
less started with much the same .sjiiritual capital. 
Environineiit modified and enlarged it as man de- 
veloped. Natural forces and phenomena presented 
the same mysteries to all alike, and the imagina- 
tion evolved strange, fanta.stic, mighty forms to 
account for them. In Babylonia and Asia Minor 
Semitic, Aryan, and other race-stocks met and 
mingled. They whispered their fears and their 
siieculations to one another and left a heritage of 
myth and story out of which later generations 
framed religions, heresies, and pliilosophies. The 
Semite looked at things objectively. And yet he 
often Rj)iritualized where the Green materialized. 
Trees and rocks were to both connected with the 
unseen Avorld, but, while the Greek might see a 
nymjdi or a maiden changing into a tree to escape 
the itursuit of the god, the Semite regarded the oak 
or tlic rock as the abode of deity, and the votary 
sleeping in its shadow would hear the divine 
voice through his dreams speaking from the object 
which was nis dwelling. 

The strange, mysterious power, working out 
through nature was, to the Semite, God in action 
— far (lifTerent from the Greek, to whom the gods 
weie a]>art from the Morld, laughing at mort/als, 
fighting with or against them, toying with the 
thuTiderholt, or leaping into life from the waves. 
Arabia, probably the Semite’s home, witli a land- 
scape rugged and inhosjiitable, seemed little fitted 
to stimulate the imagination, hut scanty sjuings 
and palm-trees, seen afar across the steppe, promis- 
ing food and water, and the sterner phenomena of 
nature as well, aroused the elemental religious 
ideas— fear and hope and nascent faith. 

The heavenly bodies must have profoundly 
affected primitive man, and the Semitic nomad 
would see in the moon a beneficent agency. Each 
new moon spoke of bright nights to come, so 
welcome t/O the she])hcrd and the desert wanderer. 
The moon-god, called Sin in Babylonia, became the 
father of the circling host of heaven. His influ- 
ence was one of kindness, yet Ps 121®, ‘The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,’ reminds as 
that his beams were baleful as well. In Baby- 
lonia, Uni (Ur) and Uarran were seats of his wor- 
ship, while Sinai and perhaps Jericho in the west 
were among his shrines. Though his worship had 
been long extinct in Israel, the feast of trumpets, 
new moons, Sabbaths, and the lunar dating oi the 
great feasts carry the memory of his cult down 
even to NT times. 

Sun-worship may not have been so ancient ; it 
is more easily associated with the agricultural stage 
of society, but it acouired a wide currency. Many 
aspects of the solar aeity were undoubtedly derived 


from the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia, but 
each division of the Semitic world developed its 
own conception of him according to its varying 
climatic and cultural environment. 

It was Babylonia that developed the most varied 
forms of religion. The Somite coming from Arabia 
forced his way across the Euphrates, and, sword in 
hand, penetrated to the centres of tlie ancient 
Sumerian civilization . He must have stood amazed 
and awed at the temples and the religious system 
which had grown up through unknown ages, but, 
ill various ways, this civilization jiosse.ssed an 
attraction for him, wliieh compelled him to search 
to their depths its innermost mysteries. We can- 
not determine when the conquerors from Arabia 
began their entry, but traces of undoubted Semitic 
worship existed early as far south as the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. In 2600 B.c. the Semites were in 
the ascendant, and under Uammurabi the conquest 
was nearly comjilete both in civil and in religious 
affairs, yet we must believe that the great triad of 
deities, Aim, En-lil, and Ea, was not originally 
Semitic in its origin, but an inheritance from the 
former lords of the land. ’I’he Semitic features of 
the.se deities were juobably a later deve]o])ment. 
The nature element wJiiidi pervades the triad comes 
out more strikingly in the second series of gods, 
where distinctively solar and lunar elements are 
})cr.sonihed. 

In several of the old Babylonian centres of >vor- 
sliin we find two gods standing in the rohition of 
father and son. M Jmtrow {Aspects of Be/ it/ ious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, 1911) considers that the oldei deity 
was in some cases displaced by a later, and, wdiile 
not rcmove<l from the pantheon, was regarded as 
the son of his successful rival. En-lil at Ni])pur 
was called the father of Ninib, wIjo was the older 
deity, and Nabu (Nebu) of Borsippa was called tlie 
son of Marduk. The oldest gods, like Ka and 
Anu, remained as somewhat shadowy abstractions 
in the religion. As the Semitic pojyer advanced, 
w’e hear the names of these old gods [irincipally in 
spells and incantations. The younger Semitic 
deities were the ones invoked in the midst of the 
activities of life, and they were more definitely 
involved in the fortunes of the cities and the States. 
They xvere also directly associated with the active 
powers of nature — the sun, the moon, the vegeta- 
tive processes and growing life. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is a little diffiimlt to draw the line, and yet it 
seems quite clear that the powerful and violent 
elements of nature were deified by the Semite more 
definitely than by the Sumerian. 

Tammuz w'asa deity of vegetation ; although at 
times he is identified with the sun, the vegetation 
idea was probably the original one. He seems to 
be a connecting link between the mytholodes of 
Babylonia and the rest of the SmTiitic world, and 
his relationship with Ishtar is a feature which shows 
the underlying thoughts and conceptions of the 
Semitic race. 

The Babylonian priests reduced religion to a 
system and worked out a consistent and elaborate 
pantheon. Magic and divination were large ele- 
ments in their scheme, and in the temple libraries 
was a vast mass of religious literature to be used 
for incantations, and for charms te avert evil. 
Above all, and in spite of this, there are surviving 
traces of the power of nature ideas ; for the peculi- 
arity of the Babylonian religion, by which it may 
be differentiated from that of other Semitic 
branches, was the idea of unfolding life in the 
vegetable, animal, and human world (see, further, 
Johannes Hehn, Die hiblisrhe und die habylonische 
Gottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, p. 72). Each of the great 
ods has associated with him a consort, who is, 
owever, but a feeble reflexion of his own person- 
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ality and also of the social usages of the peoide, 
but along with the greater gods, in both the first 
and se<^ond triad, wo find Ishtar, who is co-equal 
with tliem, sonietiiues represented as a consort, 
and sonietinies as absolutely independent. In 
Assyria this deity is associated with the national 
god, Ashshur. As is well known, she is a pro- 
minent ligiire in the religion of the entire Semitic 
world outside of Babylonia, and with many of the 
same chanuiteristics. Wo are justified m saying 
that the nature element in the Babylonian religion 
is associated nre-eniinently with Ishtar. She is 
the mother-gomless, and her prominence through- 
out the entire Semitic woild is an inheritance from 
a matriarchal state of society. 

Among all tdie gods of the lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates the most distinctly Semitic deity apart 
from Islitar was Ashshur, who was the supremo 
god of the Assyrians, standing in a peculiar and 
unique relation to that people. He was on the 
nature side a solar deity, his symbol being the 
solar disk, and he possessed little or nothing of 
the material element that was so easily associated 
wdth other gods. No image of him seems to have 
been made. Wliile the whole Babylonian pantheon 
was often associated with him in the royal inscrip- 
tions, he stood at the iiead, and every other god 
was a member of his court, whose presence and 
lower ])Osition but contributed to the glory of the 
supreme god. Ishtar is the outstanding exception, 
who, sometimes as the wife, and sometimes as an 
independent queen, appeals by the side of Ashshur, 
the two united in the leadership of the people 
of Assyria, ensuring their victory and (mhanemg 
their glory. The nature element of Ashshur, how- 
ever, IS insignificant, because in liim the Assyrians 
approached very close to monotheism. They fell 
short because be was so often the embodiment of 
the warlike spirit and of the overweening national 
pride. 

When we leave the rich civilizat ion of Mesopo- 
tamia, we find ourselves in more primitive and far 
cruder surrolindings. The pantheons are smaller 
and simpler. Certain names are used for the 
deities w'liidi seem to he titles rather than j>roper 
names. There is in most systems a god who is called 
Ba al, ‘ lord, ’ or Melech, ‘ k ing. ’ II c of ten posse.sses 
a solar character, and the forces of growing life 
and fertility are closely associated with him. As 
stated above, the worship of the moon-god had its 
seat at several points in the west. Here, as in the 
lands farther east, the worship of Ishtar was a 
leading cult. In Phoenicia and in Syria, in Pales- 
tine, and even in Cyprus, we find this deity under 
the name of Astarte, of which the Biblical Ash- 
toreth is simply a form marked as abhorrent by 
the use of the vowels of boshe.thy ‘shame.’ In 
Arabia the equivalent of this name is’Athtar, a 
male deity — a curious transformation of chaiacter, 
due probably to changing social conditions. From 
the OT we learn sometliing of the domination of 
the Astarte worship. To the prophets it was 
abominable and to be rooted out. To the people it 
had a strong attraction, and with each succeeding 
generation one finds recurrent appearances of the 
cult and attempts at reform. Nevertheless, 
certain phases of her worsliip at first possessed 
remarkaole features. It was inevitable that such 
a worship should have originated and persisted 
amon^ the early peoples, and the fact that moon- 
worship was in some way connected with this deity 
is significant. Though t bis relation is obscure, it 
evidently existed : witness the place-name, Ash- 
taro th Karnaim. The perversions of the worship 
may have been inevitable, but they were recognized 
by the people themselves in their better moments 
as perversions. It is easy to identify this goddess 
with Mother Earth. The ceaseless circuit of the 


seasons — life emerging as it does from the soil, 
bursting into bloom, drooping and perishing in the 
cold of winter, or parched by tlie drought of 
summer — must have impressed the primitive mind 
more powerfully than anything else, and we find 
these phenomena reflected in myths and epics, 
wdiich come down to us from the earliest ages. 

The descent of Ishtar into the lower world, ‘ the 
land whence none return,’ in search of Tammiiz, 
one of the most ancient of these epic, fragments, is 
a striking illustration. As the godde.ss moves 
downward from one stage to another, change and 
decay take place in the iippei world, vegi'tation 
laimuishes and dies, and all the gracious activities 
of nfe cease. With Ishtar’s return-~for she is a 
goddess — there is a revival of life and the emer- 
gence of the world from its death-like sleep. So 
varied and ])Owerful were the aspects and repre- 
sentations of Ishtar that her cult permeated the 
religions thought of Syria and Asia Minor. In the 
Grieco-Iioman mythologies one goddess was not 
suflicient to represent all that Ishtar emliodied. 
Demeter, the goddess of the grain fields, Aphrodite, 
the goddess oi love, and Artemis, wearing .so often 
the horned moon a.s an emblem and appearing in 
such remarkable form as the jiatron of Efiliesus, 
are all reflexions of the Semitic Ishtar, and eacli 
one shows the intimate connexion with nature 
wdiich her personality represented. This is one of 
the many features in whieh the Western \vorlfl 
became a debtor to the Semite. The jiersistence 
of the idea of a mother-goddess is evident down 
to modern times. 

Closely associated with Ishtar wasTammaz, who 
also represented the powers of nature, but whose 
personality is subsidiary to that of I.shtar. His 
cult, however, extended widely. We lind it in S. 
Babylonia earlier than the Gilgamesh epic, and in 
Syria the myth of Islitar and Tammiiz has left 
indelible marks. The stream which to-day ‘ runs 
purple to the sea’ was originally, according to the 
old myth, stained by the blood of the slain god, for 
whom, in times of religious decadence, women 
were seen weeping even in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple jirccmcts (Ezk 8^^). The name Adonis, 
‘lord,’ through whicli the memory of his worship 
descends to us, is but the title of the god. 

Higli-place worsliip belongs to the latest as well 
as to the oldest strata of the religion. Scattered 
over Syria and throughout Palestine are standing- 
stones and pillars. Some of these may bo the sur- 
vivals of stone circles, which probably were the 
work of an older and vanished race ; hut, if so, the 
seal of saoredness which they left has been respeeted 
by the Semite. But, in addition, jutting fragments 
! of rock were often invested with sacrediiess, or a 
j worshipjier set up a pillar, anointed it with oil, and 
I paid there his vows. The most sacred spot to-day 
in Mecca is the Ka'bali, a survival of heathenism, 

I M'hich Muhammad was unable or reluctant to 
supersede. The traveller in Palestine sees on 
many a hill-top the white dome of a toeli, which 
under the name of a saint preserves the memory of 
an ancient goil, or jinn. Image-worship probably 
finds its origin here, for the atone was conceived to 
be the habitation of deity ; but, inert as the stone 
is, and materialistic as the form may be, some of 
the grandest conceptions of deity come to us from 
this source. ‘ Great mountain ’ the Assyrian some- 
times called his god. ‘ My Kock and my salvation ’ 
(Ps 62*) the Hebrew Psalmist sang, and ‘as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so Jahweh 
is round about his people ’ (Ps 125*) became a watch- 
word of faith. Indeed, in Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula the mountain itseli was one of the most 
revered objects. Volcanic peaks seemed aflame 
with God ; the loftiness of the mountain carried 
one’s thoughts inevitably to the skies. The sacred- 
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ness of Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, and Mt. Hermon is 
attested by traditions and % shrines which sur- 
round their bases. Their tops could seldom lie 
reached, but the worshipper could always offer his 
prayers and his sacrifices with the assurance that 
they ascended to the deity wlio dwelt within the 
mounteiin. On the top of Mt. Tlermon were an altar 
and a temple. The peaks around Mt. Hermon are 
crowned with altars and temples, which wore 
t!ontinued down even to the Greek period. Mt. 
Hor had its peculiar sacred ness, attested by the 
tomb of Aaron on its summit, which is revered by 
the Arabs and guarded with tiie most superstitious 
care. 

The cult of the sun-god was probably a feature 
of settled agricultural life. Several of the older 
god.s have titular names which imply sun-worship. 
Perhaps these, however, were later additions to 
the original function of the god in question. But 
Baal Mel kart of the Phoonicians was a sun-god. 
The Ba'als of Canaan were probably the same. 

Moon-worship among the Hebrews seems to have 
died out before the entry into Canaan, although 
the j»roniinence of lunar feasts is evidence that 
this deity occupied a high place at an earlier stage 
in the nation's history. The crude forms were 
eliminated and the survivals were re-consecrated 
and purified. 

The three great agricultural feasts testify to the 
early dorninancie of vegetation-deities. The green 
tree, denounced by the prophets be<jau8e associated 
so often with heathen worship, was a reminiscence 
of the de.sert, when the tree, a rare feature of the 
landscape, showed where the god chose to dwell. 
The streams and fountains so abundant in Palestine 
w^ere revered there, much as tliey were upon the 
sUqipe, where they were often the gathering- 
places of the nomads for the decision of q^uarrels 
(cf. the name En Mishpat, ‘ fountain of judg- 
ment’), and where the truce of God stilled tribal 
antipathies. 

We can see how strong the influence of climate 
was upon religion and religious expression. The 
theology became richer as it approached the lands 
of settled habitation, where there were not only 
pa.stures, but gardens and forests. That which was 
occasional and remarkable in desert life became 
common and abundant, 

A peculiar manifestation of nature-religion, 
common to many primitive peoples, was totemism 
{q.v.). The prevalence of this among the Semites 
has been disputed, but there are many evidences 
that totem tribes existed and that totem customs 
were observed. The number of animal -names 
found l)oth among individuals and among clans 
testifies to the fact, and, while we must beware of 
assuming that every animal-name given to men 
was in some way an expression of totemism, yet 
there is a sufficient number of cases where we can 
be sure that a totem existed, and that the animal 
and the man were brothers in blood. The dog 
tribes and the leopard tribes considered their 
eponym as their kinsman, in some mysterious way 
connected with the clan or tribal deity. Some- 
times this god was supposed to assume the form of 
a dog, panther, or other animal. The totem was 
seldom eaten — never as a common article of food, 
but only in rare cases as a sacrament, whereby the 
life of the clan was strengthened and renewed by 
partaking of this life of the beast from which it 
was named, and undoubtedly the god was a sharer 
in the feast, if he were not also conceived of as 
being consumed with the flesh of the victim. 
Vague and obscure as our knowledge of totemism 
is in its details and in its philosophy, through it 
we obtain a vision of the conception of life among 
the primitive Semites, The world around was 
palpitating with the life of deity, and in tree and 


fountain, in the inert stone even, and in the 
animals familiar to their eyes God was seen. The 
conception was crude and materialistic, but it con- 
tained the germ and inner principle of that which 
was capable of unfolding into the highest spiritual 
expression. 

When we consider the Hebrew people and their 
forms of religious life, we must look at them from 
two points 01 view : (1) the prophetic, which gives 
118 an interpreted history together with profound 
ideals ; (2) tne historic, through which we are able 
to trace unfolding conceptions of God ami the 
world. OT literature is mil of beautiful and ex- 
pressive poetical ligurcR ; underlying many of these 
are nature-myths, fronj w Inch the base and cTude 
elements have fallen away under tiie teachings of 
priests and prophets (cf. Bs 19 with its description 
of the sun). Many religious rites and customs 
retain traces of an older day. The combination of 
pastoral and agricultural feasts at Passover pre 
serves the memory of the transition from nomadic 
to settled life. In the ritual are crystallized 
remainders of nature-worship. The calf- worship 
which was prevalent at times in the Northern 
Kingdom is evidence of the persistence of nature 
ideas. The fact that it was not always denounced 
shows what a hold it had ujion the i(‘Iigion, Imt its 
final disappearance and the ahhorremie whicih was 
felt for it as time went on show how drastic* was 
the reformation and how completely it overmastered 
national life. We now know that the obscure 
allusions to Kaliab in the poetry are the reminis- 
cences of an ancient creation -myth, in which 
strange nature ideas are interwoven. This may 
have come down from the Sumerian religion 
through a Babyh)nian medium, but its presence in 
the OT shows how far the religion had travelled from 
the polytheistic forms and ideas once 8(> prevalent. 
Psalms like the 29tli, describing tlie sweeping of a 
storm across the land from Hermon to the wilder- 
ness, certain of the l^salms of the Ascents, where 
the mountains and the hills add ^lory to the de- 
scription, the figures in the older poetry — all attest 
the power which nature had upon the Hebrew 
minef. Nature is not deified in the OT, but its 
power upon the imagination and its value in carry- 
ing most forcibly religious ideas are manifest on 
nearly every page. Tiie description of (iod Him- 
self in many of the poetic passages shows the 
dominance of early conceptions and early forms of 
speech. * When he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
when he flew upon the wings of the wind ’ (Ps IB^"), 
when Ho maniiested Himself in the lightning and 
the thunder, we are inevitably reminded of the 
materialistic representations of God by nations of 
ditt’erent culture, and of difterent religious ideas 
among the Semites themselves. 

To recapitulate ; in the highly developed religion 
of the Babylonian the naturalistic element receded 
into the background, and, while interesting sur- 
vivals are found in invocations, incantations, and 
epics, the old theology was conventionalized with 
tne developing priesthood and ritual. 

The Semite, who had reached an agricultural 
stage and had become interested in the phenomena 
of seed-time and harvest, worshipped the forces of 
nature, and these were gradually personalized. 
The sun-god was the lord, the Ba'al. It was he 
who bestowed the gifts of fruits and grain, and 
filled barns with abundant harvests. His worship 
was wide-spread over Syria and Palestine. The 
notions of leadership ana fatherhood were associ- 
ated with him, as the names ‘king’ and ‘lord’ 
testify, as well as the terms ‘father,’ ‘brother,’ 

‘ kinsman.* We see here the growth towards the 
larger and more abstract notions of the theologies 
of Babylonia and Assyria, but it was nature and 
nature’s luxuriant proauctiveness that seized upon 
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the imagination and the religious sense of the 
people. 

As for the nomad, the mysterious power that 
dwelt behind the things that he saw was revered and 
feared. Nature in its unexpected manifestations 
awakened in him the vague notion of a deity. Yet, 
when we have refiched this stage, we know that 
behind it lay an uncharted period when ideas were 
forming and j>ersonificatioii had hardly reached 
the point of expression. Everything that we find 
in the Semitic religion points to animism as the 
basis and origin. Dust where animism begins we 
perhaps may never know, but that it existed in 
primitive man and in the primitive Semite we 
may be sure. The strange tilings that happened 
without the intervention of man, the capricious 
actions of nature and of natureTorces, comiielled 
the individual to believe that there was some 
mysterious agency with an intelligence or power 
superior to man’s that wrought the changes and 
either blessed or cursed the helpless votary. 
Naive expressions in the earlier portions of the OT 
itself show how prevalent such notions were and 
how difiicult to eradicate. 

The a 2 )preciation of natural beauty and the thirst 
for it were latent in the mind of the primitive 
Semite, and he jiossessed a remarkable ability to 
absorb and assimilate. At the outset the palm- 
tree, ^^llich satisfied so many of his needs, as a 
jiroduct of the great and abounding life of nature, 
might easily symbolize a god. The spring that 
ilowed from some cavern or from beneatn a rock in 
the midst of the desert, turning the sands into 
grass with reeds and rushes, was fed, not by 
human hands, nor by the clouds above, but by 
Deity Himself. Man might imitate the god and 
irrigate desert snots, but the human work was a 
feeble copy of the divine, and the fountain had 
a reverence all its own. Rut, when the Semite, 
wandering from his native deserts, came to lands 
where water-courses were numerous, vegetation 
varied, and trees, with many waving branches and 
fluttering leaves, abundant, he seemed to be in the 
very ante-chamber of Paradise. Like his own 
deserts when touched by fertilizing streams, his 
soul re.spon<]ed and its desert blossomed, whether 
in the arts of civilization or in the varied forms of 
religion. Taking colour from his surroundings, as 
he so often did, he was, nevertheless, not merely 
a reflector of that with which he came in contact, 
but a creator as well. Whatever he touched he en- 
riched, and lie left to posterity such new glories that 
the world outside has become his debtor for ever. 

Litbraturb. — G. A. Barton, A SMetcA of Semitic Oriffine, 
New Yoik and London, 1902 ; W. W. Bau^ssin, Adonie und 
S^gtnun, Leipzig^, 1011 ; C. Frank, Studien zur bahyloniwhi n 
Beligum, i., Strassbure, 1911 ; J. G. Frazer, Ixrndon, 

1911-15 ; J Hehn, Die oiblische und die babylonieche Gotiesidee, 
Leipzig, 1913 ; Morris Jastrow, Aepecta of Religious Belief 
and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 
1911 ; L. W. Kinf, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, 
Ijondon, 1903; F. X. Kugler, jE'Tittpicfc/nno tier babylonischen 
PlanetkundAi, Munster, 1907 : S. Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar, Oxford, 1914 ; D. G. Lyon and G. Ford, Studies in 
the Hist, of Reliaions presented to Crawford Hoxoell Toy, New 
York, 1912 ; G. F. Moore, Hist, qf Religions, do. 1918 ; J. P. 
Peter^ Religion of the Hebrews, Boston and London, 1914 ; 
C. H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist, of Religions, New York, 1913. 

-A S Carrier 

NATURE (Slavic). — Our knowledge of Slavic 
religion is very limited, hut we have a number of 
vague allusions bo nature- worship. ‘ They rever- 
ence rivers and nymphs and other “daemons’” 
(Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14). Bohemian 
sermons in the 12 th cent, abound in exhortations 
against nominal Christians of whom ‘ some worship 
the sun, some the moon and stars, some rivers and 
fires, some mountains and trees.’ Similar refer- 
ences are found in Helmold {Chron. Slav. i. 62, 83 
[MQH xxi.]), Cosmas of Prague (Font. Her. Bohem. 
52, 83 [ib. ix.]), and elsewhere. 


1. Heavenly bodies. — For sun-worship there is 
little evidence. A god Dazbo^^ni, mentioned in 
various texts, is usually identified with the sun- 
god, because his name glosses Helios in a Slavic 
translation of a Greek fragment of George Hamar- 
tolos (cf. Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. i 18-121). 
The marriage of sun or moon with the mo-rning- 
star is a common theme of the folk-songs of the 
southern Slavs. At weddings it was customary 
among the people to nickname bride and bridegroom 
as morning-star, sun, or moon. Krauss, however, 
doe.s not see in these customs any evidence for 
former sun- or moon -worship { Volksglauhz und rel. 
Branch der Sndslaven, p. 1 n. ). 

2 . Mountains.— Thietmar (Chron. viii. 69) men- 
tions a mountain in Silesia which was worshipped 
on account of its great size. 

3 . Groves and trees.— There are numerous refer- 
ences to holy groves, forests, and trees. In 1008 
Wigbert destroyed Ziitibur (Sventibor, ‘holy 
forest’), a grove which was worshijiped in all 
respects as a god. The oak was })articularly holy. 
Constantine Poriihyrogenetus (912-959) gives an 
account of a Russian voyage on the Dniejjer : 

‘When they arrived . . . they made sacriffoes . . . because 
they found there a very large oak, and they offered up living 
birds' (de Adminisi. Imper. ix ). 

The oak-tree was associated with the sacred spring 
and perpetual lire. 

Herb< ird tells us that near Stettin there was ‘a large and 
leafy oak, with a most excellent fountain beneath it, which the 
Himple people thought the habitation of some god’ (Vita Otton. 
[MO H xli. hi]). 

4 . Thunder, etc. — In texts of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries a god Svaroziezu is mentioned. 
‘They invoke fire, calling it Svaroziezu’ (Leger, 
however, believes that this deity is a god, not of lire, 
but of war [p. 235 f.]). According to A. (Diiagnini, 
the mona.%tery of Perunu was built on the site of 
an idol of Perunu, which had been worshii^ped by 
the people of Novgorod. 

‘ It represented a man holding ... a stone, in form like a 
thunderbolt. In honour of the idol burned by day and night 
a fire of oak-wood’ (Sarrn. Europ. Descrip., Spirae, 1681, p. 83). 

It is hard to know how Guagnini could have 
obtained this information. ‘ An oak of Perun ’ is 
mentioned in a Galician charter, A.p. 1302. I’he 
god I’erun is mentioned by Nestor in his account 
of the treaties made between Greeks and Russians 
(Chron. 21, 31, etc.). He is, in all probability, 
referred to by Procopius : 

‘They considered one god^ the creator of the lightning, to be 
the only lord of all tilings’ (lii. 14). 

The word ' Perun ’ is identical with the Czech word 
for ‘ thunderbolt ’ ; it does not occur in Serbian or 
Bulgarian texts. Perun survives in folklore. In 
a Galician tale Pieron appears to a nobleman to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning (cf. 
Leger, p. 67fif.). He is mentioned in the Slovak 
bafiads collected by J. Kollar : 

‘ The god Perom behind the clouds . . . 

. . . suddenly launched the thunderbolt’ 

(quoted by Leger, p. 60). 

When the treaty with the Greeks was concluded 
(A.D. 945), Igor went up to the hill where there 
was an idol of Perun, hut the Christians took their 
oath in the cha[)el of St. Elias. Among all Slavic 
people Elias appears as the saint of thunder and 
lightning, the master of wind and rain. 

5 . Agriculture, etc. -—In the government of 
Kursku and of Voroneezu it is customary at the 
end of the harvest to leave a handful of twisted 
corn in the fields. This is known as ‘ twisting the 
beard of Elias,’ sometimes as ‘twisting the beard 
of Perun or Volo.s.’ Volos, god of flocks, is men- 
tioned, together with Perun, by Nestor in his 
account of the treaty of A.D. 971. In Russian 
folklore his place has been taken by St. Blaise, 
patron saint of herds. It has been maintained, 
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indeed, that the so-called god is derived from the 
Christian saint (cf. Leger, pp. 111-117 ; and G. 
Krek, in Arch, fur slav. Phil. i. [1876] 134 If.), 

Litkratcrk. — F. S. Krauss, Volksglaubft und rdigum 
Branch der Siidslaven, Munster, 1890; L. Legrer, La Myth- 
ologie slave, Paris, 1901 ; further literature is given in Leger, 
ch. i. * Les Sources de lamythologie slave,' and Introd. pp. i-xix. 

♦ Enid Welsfokd. 

NATURE (Teutonic). — From Csesar we have 
the following statement : 

* The Germans , . . acknowledge no gods but those which 
are objects of sight and by whose power they are apparently 
benefited, the sun, moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, 
even by report ' (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21). 

This is 80 ditiicult to reconcile with the testimony 
of Tacitus and others that it has been thought 
(perhaps too hastily) that Csesar entirely mis- 
understood the nature of Teutonic religion. 
Natural phenomena undoubtedly played some 
part in Teutonic emit. 

‘The inhabitants of Thule [i.e.. Scandinavia] worship many 
gods and “daemons,” in heaven and air, earth and sea, and 
other “daemons” who are said to be in the waters of wells 
and rivers ’ (Procopius, de BeM. Goth ii. 16). 

From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws we learn that 
* heath enship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, fire or floods, wells or stones or trees of 
any kind ’ (cf. B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, London, 1840, p. 162). 

1. Heavenly bodies. —In Germany prohibitions 
of observance connected with the sun or moon are 
found in early Christian sermons or penitentiaries. 
The Decrees of Burchard of Worms (t 1024) men- 
tion pagan traditions, ‘ id est ut elenienta coleres, 
id est lunam aut solem aut stellarum cursum ’ 
(PX cxl. 835), In the Merseburg charm Sunna is 
mentioned along with Wodan and Frfia. Bede 
(de Temporujn Batione, 15) mentions two Anglo- 
Saxon goddesses, Hreda and Eostur, after whom 
the montlis of March and April were named. We 
know nothing further of these deities. The word 
Eostur is connected with Lat. Aurora, Gr. 

Skr. Ui^fts, Lith. Auszra, all of which denote 
personification of the dawn. Lith. Auszrine, 
morning- star, is derived from Auszra. Sun and 
moon, day and night, are personified in the 
O. Norse poems of the older Edda. Snorri counts 
Sol as one of the Asynjur (i.e. goddesses). See art. 
Sun (Teutonic). 

2. Fire. — Our only evidence for actual fire- 
worship (besides the disputed passage from Caesar) 
comes from the passage from Canute’s Anglo- 
Saxon I..aws which has already been given. Fire 
undoubtedly was of some importance in religious 
ritual. In Scandinavia there are some instances 
of a claim to property being established carry- 
ing fire round it (cf, Landndmahok, v. 3 ; Erhyqgja 
Saga, 1-7) or shooting the fire-arrow toward.s it 
(Landn. iii. 8). In the temple of the Icelander 
Thorgrim there ‘was always to be fire, which 
should never go out ; they called that consecrated 
fire ’ (Islendinga Sogur, i. ). In Gylfaginning and 
the Edda poems a being called Surtr is spoken of 
as the watchman of Muspelliieim, the world of 
fire. He has a flaming sword and will burn up 
everything at the end of the world. It has been 
suggested that Surtr is a volcauo-god of Icelandic 
origin (cf. B. S. Phillpotts, in Arkiv for nord. 
Filol. xvii. [1905] 14fi’.). 

3. Thunder. — Our knowledge of the cult and 
attributes of the Teutonic thunder-god is derived 
almost exclusively from Scandinavian sources. In 
England traces of his cult are probably preserved 
in place-names such as Thunderbley, Thunders- 
fiela. ‘ Latona Jovis mater ’ is translated ‘ Thunres 
mo5r’ in Anglo-Saxon (Grimm, Teut. Mythology, 
p. 189). In Germany there are a number of place- 
names compounded with ‘ Donner ’ (ib. p. 170). 
Thiiner appears with Wodan and Saxnot in the 
0. Saxon renunciation formula. Latin ‘Jovis 


dies’ is translated by O.E. Thunoresdaeg, 
O.H. Germ. Donarestag, O.N. Thdrsdagr. The 
name of the Scandinavian god Thor is identical 
with the word for thunder employed by all 
Teutonic peo[)le8, hut in Iceland the word went 
out of use, and, consequently, in 0. Norse and 
Icelandic literature Thor’s connexion with the 
elements is almost forgotten — except perhaps in 
Snorri’s account of the cTuel with Hiungnii ; 

‘Afterwardi he saw flashes of liahtuing and heard j^reat 
thunder-claps ; and then he saw Tnor in hit divine wrath ' 
(Skdldskaparmdl, p. 104). 

In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, Thor 
was always remembered as a nature god. 

‘Tliorwhois thuncicr and lifflitriinjr prcHidea in the air; lie 
rules over winds and rain, fair weather, and fruitful seasons ’ 
(Adam of Bremen, Gesta Uammalntrg. iv. 26). 

He survives in Swedish folklore as the opjionent 
of trolls and giants, waging war on them by 
means of thunder and lightning (ef, Ciaigie, 
Scand. Folk-lore, p. 17). In Gothland thundei is 
known as Thorsaka (‘ the driving of Thor ’). 'riior 
is represented as the son of 05in. His mother is 
called sometimes JorS (Earth) and HoinetiineK 
Fjorgynn, which is probably a derivative fioiii Tdj 
‘‘f)erkuiis, ‘an oak.’ It is probable that llie 
thunder-god of the Teutons, like that of other 
European peoples, was originally associated with 
the oak. St. Boniface cut down a large tree at 
Geisinar in Hesse which the pagans called ‘ robiir 
Jovis.’ 

4. Trees, proves, etc. — We have numerous 
references to Teutonic ‘groves grim with ancient 
rites, and oaks resembling a barbaric divinity’ 
(Claudian, de Laiidih. Stilich. i. 229-231). In 
most cases the grove was simply a sanctuary 
revered as the haunt of a deity, out sometime^ it 
was in itself the object of devotion. The Icelamlcr 
Thorir ‘ worshipped the grove.’ Often the sacred 
spring is associated with the sacred tree. 

Near the Swedmli temjile at llpwala tiiere was 'a huge lici* 
with wide-spreadiiig liraneiieH, always green winter arnl Humnicr 
. . iliere was also a fountain, wliere the piiuans were wont to 
make eacrifices anci to throw in a livine* man ’ (Aduui of 
Bremen, iv. 26, sehol. I.'U). 

This type of tree-sanctuary seems to have given 
rise to the conception of tlie universal, three-rooted 
tree, the Yggdrasil’s ash, of Northern mythology. 
Under the root which belongs to the .^sir (i.e. the 
gods) is Ur5arbrunnr. Every day the Norns 
sprinkle Yggdrasil’s ash with water from this 
spring, so that the tree never withers or decays, 
but ‘ stands ever green over the spring of fate ’ 

( Vbluspd, 19). Tlie link between the tree-sanctnaiy 
and the idea of the world-tree is perhaps to Ini 
found in the Vbrdtrbd, the ‘guardian-tree’ which 
stands beside the homeateau in many parts of 
Sweden, and was possibly regarded, at one time, 
as the abode of the guardian -spirit of the family. 
A marvellous tree called Lseraft’r stands ]>eNide 
Valhfill and may represent the guardian-tree of 
the divine community (cf. Gylf. p. 49 ; also 
Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 30). 

5. Water. — Water- worship was very common 
among the Teutons. Procopius (ii. 26) states that 
the Franks who invaded Italy A.D. 539 threw the 
Gothic women and children into the Po as a sacri- 
fice. The Anglo-Saxon penitentia^ of Egliert 
imposes penance on those ‘ who bring alms to a 
fountain ^(ii. 22, op. Thorpe, p. 371). The canons 
of Ed^ar (16, ap. Thorpe, p. 396) also forbid well- 
worship. In Landndmahbk, v. 6, we are told that 
Thorstein Kedneb ‘worshipped the waterfall.’ 
Water was considered the abode of monstrous 
beings. Mimir inhabited the spring beneath one 
of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash. In Germany his 
memory survives in place-names (cf. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologie, p. 305). In songs <if 
Smaaland we near of Mimessjb, and Mimesa, 
which flows from it, where a water-spirit has his 
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habitation. In Vblttspd the waves are called * sous 
of Mimir.’ The waves are also called daughters 
of JSgir ’ (Mogk, p. 303). The latter appears to 
be a good-natured being associated with the sea. 
His name may be connected with Goth, ahwa^ 

‘ Mater.* His wife Ran, ‘ the unmannerly,’ repre- 
sents the sterner aspects of the ocean. 

‘ Then the Alsir became aware that Ran poaseased a net in 
which phe oaught all those men who came into the eea* 
(Skdldak. p. 109). * Then came a wave . . . and flung four men 

overboard . . . “ Now is it likely,” said Frift’jof, “ that some of 
our men will visit Ran ... 1 think it right that every man 
should carry some gold with him ... we will cut the red 
ring . . . 

Before .d^gir slays us 

Gold shall be seen on the guests 

In the middle of the hall of Han 

If we need night-quarters there ’* ’ (^Vi^yrt/ Saga^ vi.). 

6 . Mountains. — In the 6th cent. Agathias [Ilist. 
i. 7) mentions * hills ’ among various other objects 
of Alemaniiic worship. Thorolf Moetrarskegg, one 
of the first Icelandic settlers, had so great a rever- 
ence for the hill which he called Helgafell that 
‘ he enjoined that no man should look upon it 
unwashed . . . and nothing was to lie destroyed 
there ’ {Landn. ii. 12). 

7. Earth. — For the Teutonic worship of the 
earth-deity our chief information comes from 
Tacitus (Germ. 40). From him we learn that 
(jertain maritime tribes had a common worship of 
Nertlius, ‘id est, terra mati^r.’ In Scandinavian 
mythology the name of the god NjbrWr is identical 
with that of Nerthus, but there has been a change 
of sex and function. NjdriSr rules over winds and 
calms the sea and fire (Gylf. p. 31 f. ). The cult of 
Nerthus seems to have been inherited by Frey, the 
son of Njbr5r, who was closely connected witli 
Upsala, the famous Swedish sanctuary. We also 
hear of a goddess Frey j a, who seems to be a female 
counterpart of Frey, who is represented as her 
brother, and of a coi responding Danish deity, 
Gefion, who created the island of Sjaelland by her 
four-ox plough. In an Anglo-Saxon cliarm for 
fruitfulness invocation is made to ‘ h>ce, erce, erce 
eorfian moiSr.''- For the phrase ‘eor^Jan moffr’ we 
have an exact parallel in LettisJi ‘ SemmesmAte,* 
mother of earth (cf. Chadwick, Orig. of Eng. 
Nation, ch. x.). The Anglo-Saxon legend of Scyld 
Scefing is probably to be derived from agricultural 
ceremonies (ih, j). 274 ff’.). The well-known Scandi- 
navian story of the death of Balder probably 
originated from certain rites of the made so 
familiar to us by J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 

The preamble to the Icelandic code of law's 
(A.D. 927) piovided that seafarers were to take 
down the figure-heads from their ships l>efore 
arriving in sight of Iceland, and not sail up to the 
land ‘ with gaping heads and yawning snouts lest 
the Innd vcettir should take fright thereat.* The 
belief in land-vwtiir, the spirits of the soil, seems 
to have been a development peculiar to Icelandic 
religion, and to have l)een a very real factor in the 
life of the people. The Icelander Egil Skalla- 
grimsson believed that Norway also ha3 its land- 
v(ottir, and by means of threats be tried to turn 
them against Lis enemy King Eric Blood -axe. 

‘ He turned the horae’s head so that it pointed towards the 
land. “I turn this curse on the land-vcfttir who dwell in this 
country, so that they shall all go astray, and no one ol them 
shall find his home ” * (Egthkallagrimin. Saga, 60), * 

8. Animals. —According to Gregorjr of Tours 
(Hist. Franc, ii. 10), tlie Franks worsliipfied birds 
and beasts. In the Life of St. Barhatus (t 683) 
there are references to the snake-worship of the 
Lombards. There are several allusions to animal- 
worship in the sagas. 

‘ Freyfaxi fa horse] . . . was owned by a man named Brandr. 
who is said to have worshipped it’ (Gnmm, p, 666). ‘Ogvala 
was a king an<l a mighty warrior, who made great sacriflees to 
a certain cow, and had her with him wherever he went’ {Saga 
•of Olaf Tryggvason, 71). 


9. Winds and other natural phenomena. — 

‘Whence oomes wind?’ asks Qangieri {Gy\f. p. 26X H4r 
replies, 

‘ He is called Oorpse-swallower 
Who sits at the end of Heaven 
A “ Jotun ” in candle’s form. 

From hi* wings 

Wind is said to come 

Over all mankind.’ ’i 

The storm-winds howling through the forest 
were often thought to be t^he souls of the dead 
riding out on the Wild Hunt. In parts of 
Scanainavia and Germany this host is attributed 
to the god Wodan-Oi’^in (cf. Mogk, p. 337 ff.). It 
is chielly due to this fact that OSin is so often 
de-scrihed as a wind-god. We hear, however, of 
other leaders of the ‘raging armv,’ Holda, Perchta, 
Dietrich von Bern, etc. O^yins connexion with 
the Wild Hunt is jirobably ouite secondary, and 
due to the fact that he was already worshipped as 
god of the dead. 

Other mythological beings such as the god 
Heimdallr and his opponent Loki are soinetimes 
(but with insufficient evidence) regarded as per- 
sonifications of natural plienomena. In Scandi- 
navian literature tlie earthquake is explained as 
the quivering of Loki when the poison drops fall 
on him (cf. Gylf. p. 80). The Jbtnar ( = A.S. 
eotenas) may be, in 01 igin at least, nature- 
‘ daemons.’ This is suggested by the occurrence 
in Scandinavian mythology of the groat vv'olf 
Fenris, and MiSgarSsormr, the world-snake, and 
the hHrn-ytirsar, the frost-giants who had such 
good reason to fear Thor’s hammer. The name of 
the Jotun Thrymi (who M^as killed by 'I’hor for 
stealing his hammer) is connected with pr?^?a^x, the 

O. Norse word for ‘ thunder- clap.’ In tliis case we 
seem to have rival personifications of the same 
element. 

Literatdrb.— Cmsar, de Bell. Gall, vi, 21 ; Tacitus, Ger- 
mania', Procopius, de Bell. Goth n 16; Gregory of Tours, 
But. Frmicorurn (MirU, ‘Script. Meroving ' 1 [1884]); Adam 
of Bremen, GeMu Uammabnrgentfu JCcelesite jymtgieumiMGB, 
‘Script.’ vii. 26711 ) ; Saxo Giammaticus, Danxea, i.-ix,, 
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Enid Welsford. 
NATURISM.— 8ee Animism. 

NAVAHO. — I. Introduction. — The Navaho 
belong linguistically to the Athapascan stock, one 
of the largest and most widely distributed of the 
linguistic families of N. America. The great 
interior of the northern portion of the continent is 
occupied by this stock, 'where they are to be found 
in the valleys of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers 
and in the interior of British Columbia. This 
northern division has been discussed under the 
name D6n6 (q.'V.). A second division occupies the 
coast and western portions of southern Oregon and 
northern California. These in part have been 
treated under the name Hupa (q.v.), one of the 
best known Athapascan tribes of this region. 

In the south, besides the Navaho, there are 
several tribes, generally called Apache (q.v.), 
which are closely connected with the Navaho in 
language and, in large measure, in religion also. 
These Apache tribes are : the Mescalero, who live 
in the more elevated region between the Kio Grande 
and Rio Pecos in eastern New Mexico ; the 
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Jicarilla, consisting of two bands formerly living 
on either side of the Rio Grande in northern New 
Mexico ; and, in western New Mexico and eastern 
Arizona south of the high plateau, several Apache 
tribes, similar in culture, which will be referred to 
in this article as the Western Apache. The 
Navali(/ themselves live in a vast high plateau 
^tween the Little Colorado and San J uan Rivers 
in northern Arizona and nortli - western New 
Mexico. There are 30,000 or more of these pastoral 
hemi-agricultural people in this district, who liave 
for the most part been little influenced by the 
religion of the Europeans. 

Between these Athapascan -speaking peoples of 
the south, the Navaho and Apache, and their 
linguistic relatives of the nortli, represented by 
the D6n6 and the Hupa, there seems to be no more 
connexion in religious observance and mythology 
than exists between other linguistically unrelated 
N. American tribes. In a general way the Navaho 
religion is similar to that practised by their neigh* 
bonrs occupying the l*ueblo villages of the Kio 
Grande valley and the Hopi mesas. It is true, 
however, that the Navaho and Apache have a well- 
developed cycle of myths and a belief in a number 
of gods with personal names not shared, as far as 
is known, by any other people. 

a. Mythology. — The creation-myth recognizes a senes of 
worlds imposed one above the other A pre-existing race was 
driven from the lower world by floods. According to the 
Navaho version, they escaped to this world by means of hollow 
reeds which grew miraculously until they reached the sky of 
the lower world, the surface of this one. With these animal- 
like men came the gods who have human form. As a result of 
sexual misbehaviour there were born a number of man-eating 
monsters, who preyed upon the people until only one woman 
was left, Kstsanatlohi. Lying exposed, she conceived bj' the 
rays of the rising sun, and gave birth to a daughter. This 
daughter, after failing to secure coiiceptlou in this manner, 
succeeded when she lay under a waterfall. Her child, sired by 
the water, was a boy, the culture hero Naiyenesgani. In some 
versions Naiyenesgani is the son, not the grandson, of the sun 
and Estsanatlehi, and has a ‘ brother,’ according to the native 
terms, his mother’s sister’s son, born of water. The boys (or 
the boy, according to the version), coming to manhood in a few 
days’ time, go on a long and diflicult Journey to the home of the 
sun in the east. They are given directions for this journey by 
Spider Woman, whom they encounter on the way. Arrived at 
the house of the sun, they are subjected to certain tests and are 
then given a sweat-bath, during which they are moulded into 
finished human shape so that in form they are indistinguishable 
from the sun himself. Being supplied by the sun with weapons 
with which to slay the monsters, they return to earth on a 
streak of lightning and set about their mission. One by one 
the monsters are overcome, a trophy being taken in each cose. 
Incidentallj there occurs a discussion of the old problem of the 
presence of good and evil in the world, since certain semi-evils 
— old age, poverty, and cold — were allowed a continued exist- 
ence on certain conditions. After the task of ridding the world 
of evil had been completed, the culture-hero went to live at the 
mouth of the San Juan river and Kstsanatlelii to the western 
ocean, where she receives the sun as he sets. 

Men theinHelves were created in various ways. According to 
the Navaho, the gods placed ears of corn of various colours 
between blankets, which, animated by the wind, became boys 
and girls. Tiiese, considered relatives, married other seuii- 
dlvino couples. People were also produced by Estsanatlehi by 
rubbing cuticle from her side. 'The origins of agriculture, of 
the clan organizations, and of the various ceremonies are 
e.xplained by separate mvths, which frequently relate the ex- 
periences of certain individual men. 

Agriculture was introduced by a young man so devoted to, 
and uniformly unfortunate in, gambling that his relatives were 
on the point of killing him. With the help of the gods he 
floated down a large river in a hollow log, escaping many 
dangers by the way. His pet turkey had followed, and, hear- 
ing a desire for something to plant, spread its wings and shook 
out seed-corn of the various colours. This corn, togetlier with 
tobacco and melons, was planted on a flat by the river, where it 
matured with miraculous rapidity. The young man found and 
married the diiughter of Deer Baiser, who ^ve his daughter as 
her marnage-portion the game animals which until this time had 
been kept in enclosures. Most of the ceremonies are lielieved 
to have been obtained from the anthropomorphic gods, who 
live in the cliff-ruins and the mountains. I^me man in dire 
need is taken to the homes of the gods and taught the songs, 
rayers, and dances of the ceremony. Being relieved himself, 
e is bidden to return to his fellow-men and teach them what 
he has learned. 

3. Religious ceremonies. — The Apache, and in 
all probability the Navaho, hold adolescent cere- 


monies for maturing girls. The girl during the 
time is called Estsanatlehi. While she dances, 
songs are sung for her during four nights. The 
ceremony is concluded on the morning of the fourth 
night witli a race hy the girl and the painting of 
the girl and the spectators with white earth. The 
songs sung are those of Naiyenesgani, which he 
obtained of the sun when he Ws given the sweat- 
hath. During the nightly ceremonies for the girl 
nia.sked men repro.senting the anthropomorphic 
gods come in procession and dance. A special 
series of songs connected with their cult is sung for 
them. 

There are healing ceremonies of various sorts 
which, among tlie Navaho, take place in a sjiecially 
built house. Masked men representing the various 
gods participate in the cereinony. The songs of 
the two kinds mentioned above are sung and many 
prayers are recited. The final night, usually 
the tenth of the ceremony, is given over to a 
public spectacle during which much ainuHement is 
lurnished by clowns. 

One of the striking features of Navaho cere- 
monies is the use of diy jiaintings. Under the 
direction of the priest in cliarge, large and elabor- 
ate pictures are made on the floor of the Iodge.H by 
sprinkling down dry pigments. These pictures 
usually represent scenes taken from the myths, 
which also furnish the themes of the songs. Tlie 
nse of pollen is also noteworthy. It is sprinkled 
as the accomnaniment of prayer, and is used to 
mark out trails and indicate boundaries. 

The religion of the Navaho and Apache, like 
that of the Hopi, is largely conditioned oycesthetic 
motives. The arrangement of the parts of the 
songs and of their sequence in groups is according 
to a numerical rhythm. The songs and prayers 
are filled with imagery and refer constantly to tlie 
four world -quarters with which are associated 
colours, certain semi-precious stones, and definitely 
named gods. 

The major ceremonies of the Navaho and Apache 
are held under the direction of individual priests 
who by long study have acquired the ritual, wiiich 
may include a Hundred or more songs, many 
prayers, numerous and elaborate dry paintings, 
and various detailed items of knowledge. This 
information is most frequently, but not necessarily, 
obtained from an older relative. Many individuals 
have charms or fetislies which ward olVevil or give 
good luck in hunting and the raising of their flocks 
and herds. The ceremonies connected with agri- 
culture are but little known. 

4. Objects of worship. — The religion of the 
south-west is of great interest, rivalling in its com- 

r ity that of the Plains and north-west coast of 
America. From the myths, songs, prayers, 
and other sources of information it appears that 
natural objects are of supreme importance in 
Navaho and Apache religion. The sun, the moon, 
dawn, sunbeams, rainbows, lightning, the four 
world-quarters, wind, and tlve all-pervading dark- 
ness are all mentioned and invoked as powerful 
agents concerned in human afiairs. Besides these 
are the gods of human form, the ^rmof the Apache, 
the yei of the Navaho, immortals who live in 
hollow mountains or in the cliff-ruins. They join 
with men in their ceremonies, particularly those of 
healing, which they have themselves provided as a 
cure fur human ills. These anthropomoiqdiic gods 
are by some believed to be the ghosts of ancestors, 
although the Indians themselves look ujion them 
as a separate race who preceded men upon the 
earth. Various animals are also objects of worship. 
The bear is generally associated with healing and 
the panther with hunting. Of the tabus that 
whicli prevents the eating of fish is the most 
important. 
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P. E. Goddard. 

NAYARS.— I. Introduction. — The habitat of 
the Nayars (*Nara3’ of Pliny) is the extreme 
Bouth-westem littoral of the Indian peninsula 
between Cape Comorin and Point Dely, 16 miles 
north of Cannauore, a strip of beautiful thickly- 
wooded country from 20 to 60 miles in width, flat 
onlv near the sea — where is a chain of laj^oon.s — 
and in the rice-fields. This portion of the Madras 
Presidency is known as Malat»ar, divided politically 
between the Malabar District of British India and 
the native States Cochin and Travancore — in all 
about 11,000 square miles.^ The incidence of popu- 
lation is, in parts, higher tlian it is in Belgium. 
In its peoples, history, customs, land-tenures, and 
ordinary ways of life Malabar is unlike the rest of 
India. The architectural style of the mosques 
and temples is tnirioii.sly like that of Nepal ; the 
forms of jewellery resemble those of Sind. The 
very origin of Malabar is the subject of myth. 
Parasurama, wishing to create a new land for the 
re-establishment of aharma, is said to have raised 
it from the sea from where he stood, at Cape 
Comorin, to as far as he could fling his axe. The 
land which emerged from the sea was the ancient 
Kerala, its old and well-loved name. Protected 
by its physical barriers, the high western Ghats, 
Malabar has survived apart from the turmoil which 
ha.s changed the face of India, the home of rigid 
conservatism in customs, beliefs, and practices. It 
is a miniature world. Highest of the Hindus are 
the Nambfltiri Brahmans, purest of the Vedic 
stock and faith, sacerdotal, aristocratic, rich ; 
louest are junde folk having a nasal index of 
nearly 100°, »iided by the crudest animistic ideas.® 
Below the Nambutiris are the Nayars, and in a 
descending scale is a variety of peoples in different 
conditions of culture. 

The orthodox view of the Nambfltiri Brahman 
is thus stated in an official document of Travancore : 

‘ ills person is liol> ; his direetions are commands ; his move- 
ments arc a procession ; his meal is nectar ; he is the holiest of 
human beings , he is the representative of God on earth,’ 

2. Inheritance, marriage laws, etc. — Devseent 
among the Namhfttiris is patrilineal. Elde.st sons 
alone marry ; their sons inherit the family property. 
Younger sons are authorized to mate morganati- 
cally with Nayar women. In the cases of the 
royal houses of Travancore and Cochin and families 
of lesser chiefs and people of inqvortance, the 
fathers are always Nambfltiris, The Nayars are 
divided into clans which are mostly hut not entirely 
exogamous. By a rule, infringement of which is 
never condoned, a Nuyar woman is allowed to 
associate intimately with a man of her own clan 
or of a superior clan, or with a Nambfltiri, but 
never with one of an inferior clan or caste. The 
former practice is known as anuldman, ‘ following 
the hair. ’ Its converse, prdtildman , ‘ going against 
the hair ’ (or ‘ grain ’), brings complete social degra- 
dation. The restrictions placed upon Nftyar men 
are well expressed in the Lusiad ; 

' The haughty nobles and the vulgar race 
Never must join the conjugal embrace' 

(tr. W. J. Mickle^, London, 1798, bk. vii. p. 166). 

Mother-right obtains. A man's sister’s sons, not 
his own sons, are the heirs. As a rule, the woman 
remains in her own tarawdd (‘ household ’), where 
she is visited by her husband. Siie may visit him, 

1 Hills and forests where no Nftyars live excluded. 

3 On the fringe of Hinduism, but not, strictly speaking, 
Hindus by caste. 


or he may visit her for a period, but she never 
joins her husband’s tarawdd ; she brings up her 
children, who are members of her tarawdd^ in her 
household. The eldest male — the karanavan, as he 
is called — conducts the entire management of the 
tarawdd property. Nayar girls without exception 
observe certain formalities before entering upon 
the marriage state. Chief of these is the tali-kHtu- 
kalaydnam ( ‘ marriage - token - tying - ceremony ’) , 
obligatory before attainment of puberty. A boy 
whose horoscope is in agreement with the girl’s is 
usually the bridegroom for the occasion — which, 
however, confers upon him no prescriptive right to 
her person. 

‘ a cloth is severed into two parts and each part is given to 
the mana vkleti (bridegroom) and the girl separately,’ symbolic 
of divorce (/ieporf of the Malabar Marriage dommission, Madras, 
1891, p. 16). 

Subsequently, under formal family consent she 
forms an alliance which constitutes marriage. 
While the Nambfltiris’ marital arrangements are 
governed exclusively by considerations of property, 
those of the Nayars are not. Position, pride of 
family, and the like naturally exert influence, but 
the Nayar marriage involves no transference of 
family property. It is never mercenary. 

The Nayars were the military element. Thus 
in the Ln.^iad we read : 

' Bv the proud Nii> res the noble rank is claimed , 

The tolls of culture and of art they scorn, 

The warrior's plumes their haughty brows adorn ; 

The shining faulohion brandished in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the tight, 

Of danger scornful, ever armed the} stand 
Around the King, a stern barbarian bund ' 

(bk. vil. p, 150) 

Now, while the N&yar no longer knocks the hilt 
of his sword against his shield as he walks along 
his shaded lanes to warn low-caste people to wait 
at a distance until he passes by, lest their proximity 
should pollute him, he is almost as careml to pre- 
vent pollution from whatever source, for personal 
purity, cleanliness, is an essential of his religion. 
Pollution is conveyed by a person of inferior caste 
approaching a Nayar within a prescribed number 
of paces as well as by the slightest contact, and 
the Nayar is especially careful to permit no viola- 
tion of this social rule when, having bathed and 
donned clean clothes, he returns home after his 
devotions in the temple. Bathing before eating i.s 
imperative. 

3. Religion. — The Nfiyars are Hindus; their 
religion is therefore Hinduism. But, as a Travan- 
core Hindu observes, 

‘ Hinduism is a very comprehensive fcenu, and has man\ shades 
and degrees of varying hues in it, ranging from lirfthniauiaiii. 
the hipest and purest and most philosophical form of Theism, 
and the fetish worship of the aboriginal castes. ... It has in 
its course of evolution from nature-worship to its present form 
passed through various phases, has come in contact with all 
the other religions of the world and has imbibed something 
from all. It is, in fact, " all tolerant, all compliant, all compre- 
hensive, all absorbing.” Hence it has been found dilKeult to 
exactly define what Hinduism means’ (V. Nagain Aiya, Travan- 
core State Manual, ii. 39, 42). 

Undoubtedly the belief in the transmigration of 
souls as caused by the law of karma is its most 
distinguishing feature. 

* " As we sow, BO shall we reap.” So long as this doctrine is 
the basis of a Hindu’s belief, it is a safe guide inciting him to do 
good and deterring him from evil. Every moment of his daily 
existence the pious Hindu is reminded of the law of Karina, 
that “ every deed in his life . . . leads to its legitimate results 
in one’s future. life, whether it be in another world or in another 
existence in thi.s world.” Self-righteousness lies at the root of 
Hindu religious belief, and no man is counted righteous except 
through his works, acts and thoughts ’ (»6. p. 103). 

Self-realization, self-mastery, control of the mind 
are the ideal. 

‘ As all action, right or wrong, proceeds from desire, and as 
desire springs from the mind, the mastery of one’s mind and 
habit to which uncontrolled mental activity makes a man a 
slave, constitutes true worship ; and all rights and ceremonials 
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are either preparations for or applications of that mastery ’ 
(N. Subramanya Aiyar, Censns C(f India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt. i. 
p. 109). 

The use and purpose of sacred images are well 
descril>ed by the same writer : 

* Although in the anxiety to exonerate themselves from the 
charge of venerating what is in substance a piece of stone or 
metal, rjpologiets have not been wanting to explain away these 
Vijfrahas as mere syinhoHc representations to catch the ^pular 
mind or, at most, meohanioal aids to concentration, the fact 
remains that according to Hindu Scriptural texts and to the 
belief of the great mass of worshippers, the image is a living 
Divine presence. The basic theory of image-worship as far as 
one IS able to make out from enipnry and research, is that, In 
the image, a particular power among the various Pow<*r8 or 
Gods provided in the scheme of cosmic order ... is emboilied, 
and placed . . . within reach of those v. ho may not have the 
power to dive into the occult but none the less real world’ (ib 

p. 201). 

Throughout S. India to the east of the Western 
Ghats, llinduism in its varied aspects is conspicu- 
ously sectarian, followers of even the same set^t 
often exhibiting active and bitter hatred of each 
other in their quarrels concerning unimportant 
cjetails of ceremonial. Worship by a votary of 
Siva in a Vii?nu temple would be unthinkable. 
But in ‘the Land of chaiity,’ a name by which 
Malaliar is known, it is quite oth^wise. Secta- 
rianism is unknown. Visnu and Siva are little 
more than mere names. Whether Bliagavati is 
male or female no one knows or cares. An avatar 
of Visnu may be found in the list of evil spirits 
acting under control by a magician. This local 
non-sectarian character of Hinduism is, luobably, 
largely due to the influence of the great philoHoplii- 
cal religious teacher, Sankaracliarya, expounder 
of the Vedanta, who is held in H])ecial veneration 
by the Nanibutiris and by the Isayars. Himself a 
Nanibiitiri Brahman, he was born, as most scholars 
now agree, in N. Travaiieore in a.d. 788. 

‘ He preached the univerwil doctrine that all ('reated things, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, are manifestations of uKupreme, 
eternal, unchanging and impersonal Spirit, IlrA,hman, through 
MavA, and openls proclauued the absence of difference between 
Vishnu and Siva, laying down sectarian neutrality as an in- 
violable law for K6rala' (N. 8. Ai>ar, Census of India, 1901, 
xxvi. (Trivandrum, 1903], pt. i. p. 101). 

Another name for Malabar was ‘ Karmabhilmi,’ 
the significance of which is given as follows : 

‘ The spiritual salvation of the inhabitants of this land de- 
pends on good actions, as contrasted with the Elost Coast . . . 
where a man obtains salvation by mere birth irrespective of 
his actions, as the land itself is consecrated ground ’(V. N. Aiya, 
i. 1). 

But, while the lofty ideas of the Vedanta philo- 
KO])liy inspire, more or less, the Narabutiri in ainio.st 
every moment of his life, they do nol in the same 
degree of completeness represent the religious ideas 
of the Nilyar, who is far more deeply imbued by 
the lower, the magico- religious, cult. In the case 
of the Nayar the serpent is an object of regular 
worship. 

‘ A serpent Kavu (shrine) or an abode of snakes is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to every Nayar house ’ {ib. ii. 69), 

A Nayar house, even of the very poorest class, is 
always detached, in its own well-shaded garden. 
Around the shrine the trees and shrubs are un- 
touched by the axe. Images are placed, and, in 
addition to periodical ceremonies, ofierings arc 
made ‘ there in propitiation of the serpent gods ’ 
(t6. ii. 61). 

The myths and legends relating to serpents are 
innumerable. In addition to the serjient, Adisesha, 
who supports the earth and is the bed of Maha 
V4nu, thecow, giver of all things, the bull, a vehi- 
cle of Siva, and the Brahmany kite, a veiiicle of 
Vi|inu, are held sacred. Sacrea trees are : asvatta 
(Ficms religiosa), circumambulated by women desir- 
ing children, and by men to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn under which every man suflers during 
some period of his life ; its twigs are indispensable 
in all sacrificial oflerings to the gods ; bilva {Mgle 
warmc/ov), sacred to Siva ; tulasi (Ocymum sanc- 
tum), to Vi^nu. ‘ Tlie worship of animals and plants 
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I is not outside the cult of the most Sftstraic Hindu ' 
(N. S. Ayar, p. 99). There is ‘ no clear line . . . 
between the Animists and the Hindus’ (V. N. 
Aiya, ii. 39), and it is to the many minor deities, 
serjient and other, and the more notorious spirits 
of mischief and evil tliat the Nayar offers mo.st of 
his devotion. This may be called the land of 
magic ; for magic in all its liearings — wit(?hcraft, 
divination, oracular demonstrations, and so on — is 
an actuality of life. Every Nayar wears on his 
pei’son from childhood at least one amulet and 
mure often several amulets, each one (tonsisting 
of a magic formula or a figure enclosed in a golden 
case. Expression of religious feeling is seen in 
ceremonies, notably those (loncerned with biith 
and death, and during religious festivals. After 
the seventh month of jiregnancy the Nayar woman 
bathes and worships in the temple every morn- 
ing, and before her morning meal she eats a 
small quantity of butter over which lioly mantni.s 
(‘charms’) have been muttered by priests. i*er- 
Honal ceremonies, ante-natal, during childhood- 
such as naming a child, boring its ears, and .so on 
— and throughout life, arc numerous. When death 
is at hand, before the breath leaves the body each 
member of the liousehold, one by one, pours into 
the mouth of the dying man a few drops of water 
from a little cuj) formed of leaves of the tulasi, 
holding in the hand a piece of gold over which 
the water runs. A light is kept burning day and 
night, and near it a large measure of uiihusked 
rice and a small quantity of husked rice, while 
one member of the tarawad holds the head of the 
dead in his lap, the body lying on plantain leaves, 
as relatives enter to bid farewell. As conducive to 
the happiness of the dead, cremation takes [dai’e 
without delay. The body is washed, anointed, and 
covered with new cloths, and, as it is being cained 
to tlie pyre — always to the south — the senior male 
nrcsent tears from one of the cloths upon the 
body a piece, which he fastens round his waist ; 
and he holds in his hand, or sticksjn his waist, a 
piece of iron. He is the chief mourner. The 
corpse is laid head to the south, and on the fuel, 
winch, all or in part, must be wood of the mango 
tree, is placed a little camphor, sandal wood, and 
ghl (clarified butter). No elder member of the tara- 
wad of either sex maybe present. The deceased’s 
younger brother or nephew lights the pyre at the 
head. The son may, at tlie same time, apply fire 
at the feet of the corpse. While it is being con- 
sumod, every menibei of the tarawad bathes in the 
small pond which is in the garden of every Nayar’s 
house. The chief mourner carries a i»ot of water, 
pierced so that the water spills as he walks thric(‘ 
round the pyre ere the corpse is consumed, and 
dashes the pot to the ground. A small image of the 
deceased is then made of raw rice, and rice and gin- 
gelly seeds are oll'ered to it. Balls of food are 
oflered daily during tlie following seven days, and 
at the end of tliis period all members of the iara- 
wdd bathe together, the chief mourner having in 
his possession the strip of cloth and the piece of 
iron. During these seven days the deceased is 
represented by a piece of palm-leaf, knotteil and 
placed upright in the ground. The essence of the 
rood goes direct to the spirit of the deceased and 
appeases liini. The piece of cloth and the piece of 
iron are tied to a iiillar of the house nearest the 
palm-leaf. Tlie food is scattered to crows or 
throwm into water. Death-pollution continues 
until the fourteenth day, when the calcined remains 
are carried in a pot to a river and thrown into it. 
Then follows more ceremonial bathing, and on the 
fifteenth day the purificatory ceremony takes place, 
releasing the members of the tarawad from the ban 
of the death -pollution. Subsequently there are 
other ceremonies and the chief mourner remains un- 
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shaven either for forty - one days or for a year. ^ Th e 
people who practise these rites are good Hindus, 
and, according to the tenets of their religion, the 
spirit, wliich is emancipated from the body at 
ileatii, at once inhabits another body, for suffering 
or enjoyment measured by the deserts of the bodily 
existence hich has just ceased. This is the higher 
religion. Nevertheless they admit that the spirit 
is connected with the shadow, not with the breath, 
and feel in their hearts that it still lingers in the 
house and absorbs the essence of the food offered 
to it, and that it must be j)ropitiated or it will 
cause harm to the living. 'I'nis is the lower 
religion. The religion of the Nayar is a mixture 
of both. 

Sacrificial offerings consist usually of cereals, milk 
products, or flowers, but there are occasions when 
cocks are decapitated, and, rarer still, when black 
goats are smothered. Nayar pilgrims, while on 
the way to one of the more important shrines 
during the annual festival, indulge in every kind 
of disorderly and even obscene conduct, which not 
only is permissible, but is, for tliis occasion only, 
the right conduct ; while on the return journey 
they are in possession of that calmness which 
follows communication with unutterable mysteries. 

Fullilmentof vows involving j>ilgriuiage to places 
perhai)H far beyond Malabar is common. Vows 
may be made for receipt of any favour from the 
liand of God, and, when the desire is obtained, the 
devotee awaits, perhaps for years, the divine in- 
junction to proceed. lie then undertakes his 
pilgrimage in the garb as well as in the spirit of 
humility. Votive ofterings are usually such as 
may be seen at any Roman Catholic shrme. 

Litkeaturb. — Madras Gowmment Museum Bulletin, vol. 
>ii. no. 1 [1900J, ‘Nambutin Brahmans,* etc. (F. Fawcett) ; 
ii>. vol. ill. no 3 [1901], ‘ Niiyars of Malabar’ (F. Fawcetri; 
S. Matcer, Native Life in Travancore, London, 1888 , E. 
Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India^, do. ISHfi ; Ptolennr, Geography, 
xiii. ; I A xui. [1884], xiv 1 188.0] , E Caldwell, Uist. of Tinne- 
velly, Madras. 1881 ; B, Picart, Religious Ceremonies, London, 
1731-87 ; V. Nagram Alya, Travaneore State Manual, Trivan- 
drum, 1906 ; M. Monier- Williams, Indian Wisdom, London, 
1876 ; SBE xxv. [188C] , Knshnaswamy Aiyar and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sri Sankardchdrya, Madras, 1903 ; 
lOI, 11M)8 ; Hakluyt Society Pubtications, no. 32 (L. Varthema, 
Travels in .. . India, etc., 1863); ib., no. 86 (D. Barbosa, 
Coasts of E. Africa and Malabar. 1865) ; ib., nos. 70, 71 
(J. H van Linschoten, Voyage to Js. Indies, 1884) ; ib., no 42 
(G. Correa, The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 1860); ib., 
noB 76, 77, and 80 (F. Pyrard, Voyage to E. Indies, etc,, 1887- 
90); lb., noa. 84 and 86 ^ietro Della Valle, Travels in India, 
1891); ib., no. 98 (Cosmas, Christian Topography, 1898); *6., 
no, 90 (Vasco da Gama, Journal of First Voyage, 1898); 
F, Buchanan, J oumey through Mysore, Canara, ana Malabar, 
London, 1807 ; Marco Polo*, ed. H. Yule and II. Cordier, do. 
1903 ; Pliny, HN ; N. Subramanya Aiyar, Census of India, 
/.WJ, vol. xxvi. (Trivandrum, 1003] ; ib., 2011, vol. xxiii. [do. 1912]; 
Gazetteer of Malabar, Madras, 1908. F. Fa WCETT. 

NAZAR.®ANS.“— See MAND.fiANS. 

NAZIRITES.— There are certain assured facts 
in regard to the Nazirites, but there is much that 
lias been thought to relate to them which is un- 
certain as applied to them exclusively, and in 
regard to which a careful balance of judgment 
must be exercised. They a])f)oar on the stage of 
Jewish history at widely diftereiit periods, from 
the period of the Judges down to early Christian 
times — roughly a thousand years. They show 
themselves for a time cpiite clearly, and then for a 
long period we lieai nothing of them ; afterwards 
they le-appear as if their life and organization had 
been continuous, active, and universally acknow- 
ledged. There are some well-known sources of 
information, such as in Judges, Numlxers 6, the 
Mishnah, and sporadically elsewhere, and a few 
famous treatises, as Spencer, de Legib-iis Hehrce- 
orum, but the data are few and the information 

^ Nayars shave the whole body excepting the crown of the 
head. 


somewhat intricate owing to the meteoric appear- 
ances of the Nazirites, and the partially similar 
relationship in which their forms of religious devo- 
tion stand to others. 

1. Various types. — We shall see, as we proceed, 
that there existed two, if not three, types of 
Nazirite, viz. the life-long Nazirite, the ‘ N^-zirite 
of days,’ and the Samson Nazirite ; and it is a 
matter of considerable dispute whether the types 
were co-existent or convergent. The dates of 
their appearances haver also to be approximately 
fixed, and the relationshi]) lietween the earlier and 
later Nazirites determined. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the Nazirites were much more 
numerous than the scatteied information concern- 
ing them would lead us to suppose, and there is a 
fairly general agreement as to the i>revalence in 
most periods of their history of the principal 
restrictions imposed upon the Nazirites, viz. 
abstinence from wine, etc., letting the hair grow 
uncut, and the avoidance of pollution by contact 
with the dead. Indeed, it is mainly through these 
various regulations that, we are enabled to piece 
together the history of the institution. 

2. Life and purpose.— Making use of the facts 
which are admitted by scholars as practically 
assured, we may sketch the life and purpose of tlie 
Nazirites with some probability. It was a ‘dedi- 
cated ’ or ‘ consecrated ’ life. 1 1 was marked by 
both negative and positive qualities. It was a 
life essentially lived under a solemn vow. Ordin- 
arily, to show their adhesion to the deity, men 
made material oflerings ; in the ca.se of the 
Nazirite, he ofl'ered himself. It recognized a 
divine ‘call ’ from Jahweh in days when the primi- 
tive simplicity of devotion to Jahweh was being 
undermined and 8upj)lanted by various forms of 
self-indulgence. It aimed at setting up an ideal 
of consecrated life, not necessarily ascetic. It 
thus had definite purposes with })ractical issues in 
relation to (iod and man. Jewish writers have 
taken different views as to what those 2 )urpose 8 
were. Some, e.g., contend that the Nazirite vow 
was intended to signify the working out of the 
divine nature in man made in the image of God, 
and, as the growth of the liair was supposed to 
indicate the CTowth of the intellectual life, the 
wise man would not allow this part of his nature 
to be in any way diminished ; for the same reason 
he would abstain from wine, lest the intellectual 
faculty should be blurred ; and his care to avoid 
contact witli the dead would indicate his witness 
to the eternity of God and his own nature. 

Others see in it ‘ the principle of stoicism, and 
imagine that it was intended to culti vate, and bear 
witness for, the sovereignty of the will over the 
lower tendencies of Imrnan nature’ (Smith’s DB, 
London, 1893, ii. 474). It was for purposes of self- 
mastery : tlie Nazirite wore his hair long as a crown, 

‘ quod ipse rex sit cupiditatibus imi)erans praeter 
morem reliquorum hominurn, qiii cuj>iditatum sunt 
servi’ (J. G. Carpzov, Apparotiu^i Historico^Criticus, 
Leipzig, 1748, p. 152 ; so similarly Aben Ezra (Dru- 
siiis, on Nu 6’). 

riiilo, who calls it ^ evxh fieydXrj, regards it in 
the light of complete self-oblation to Jahweh {de 
Aninial. sacrificio irfowcw [Mangey, ii. 249]). 

* According to him the Nazarite did not sacrillc'.e merely his 
oasesBions but hie person,’ and ‘ as no spiritual state or act can 
e signifled by any single symbol, he was to identify himsell 
with each one of the three victims which he had to offer as 
often as he broke his vow by accidental pollution, or when the 
period of hie vow came to an end. He was to realise in hiuiHelf 
the ideaB of the whole burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the 
peace-offering ’ (Smith’s DB, loc. eit.). 

Although these views of Naziriteship were later 
developments of a more philosophical age, they 
enable us to see some of the purposes or its li^ 
and service, which were doubtless of a manifold 
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character. The Nazirites have been described as 
‘men of real moral worth, good infts of God to His 
sinful but beloved i>eople ’ {HDB lii. 500*). Though 
not debarred from innocent social life, their conse- 
cration would afford them special opportunities for 
prayer and study. In a certain sense, the Nazi- 
rite'^s 4ifo partook of the nature of the priestly as 
well as of the prophetic oflSce ; it was a protest 
against the self-indulgent habits of the surround- 
ing nations ; and something of the warrior and the 
judge was also inherent in the service which the 
Nazirite rendered for God and His people, as in 
the case of Samson in his exploits against the 
Philistines. 

J ;. Principal futures. — We can now pass to con- 
er the principal features of Naziriteship, and 
the periods during wliich the Nazirites make their 
appt^arances, and draw’ what inferences we can 
from them. 

We go to the stories of Samson (c. lOth cent.) in 
Judges for the earliest accounts, and to Josephus 
in tiie 1st cent. A.D. for tlie latest, covering a 
period roughly of a thousand years, during winch 
It seems (as might be expected) that the institu- 
tion underwent considerable changes. The law in 
Nu 6 (P), which is obviously directed to the regula- 
tion of a known usage, and the po&t-Exilic refer- 
ences, such as that in 1 Maccabees, would naturally 
fall between these periods. 

Taking the law in Numbers as a basis round 
which we can collect evitlence of the institution, 
we can classify our subject under the following 
heads, and estimate its signiticance by the regula- 
tions in regard to it. 

(1) Ths vow. — In Nu 6 it is clear that Nazirite- 
ship consisted jiartly in the assumption of a vow. 
Vows, of course, were common in all jieriods of 
Jewish history, and would take the form of a 
solemn promise in order to secure the divine aid, 
or of the expression of an act of piety, or of an act 
of self-discipline by means of certain abstinences. 
Contrasting these regulations with those of an 
earlier period, we should bear in mind that in 
cases liKe those of Samson or Samuel and the 
Nazirites referred to in Am 2“®* we have no evi- 
dence to assure us that the vow was actually 
taken, though Hannah herself makes a vow before 
the birth of Samuel, and this would seem to involve 
the oll'spring ; so, similarly, a prophet (like Jere- 
miah) might be sanctified /rom the womb (cf. Jer 1* 
with Jg 13®). 

(2) The duration of the Naziriteship. — When we 
compare the data at our disposal, two clear facts 
emerge, viz. (o) the existence of the Nazirite for 
life, and, whether synchronously or otherwise, (6) 
that of the Nazirite for a limitea period. It seems 
probable, on the whole, as we balance the evidence, 
that in the days before the Exile the Naziriteship 
was of a permanent, life-long character. Samson 
was a Nazirite for life (Jg 13®*’), and Samuel 
(though the case is not precisely parallel) remained 
unshorn all his days. In this connexion the 
passage in Amos (2^’®^*) is important and would 
appear to support this view, for the Nazirites are 
placed presumably on the same footing as the 
prophets who assume their office as the result not 
of a vow hut of a divine call, and the character of 
the office is, therefore, of permanent obligation. 

When we pass to post- Exilic days, the inference 
is that Naziriteship was of a temporary character. 
The evidence for this must be sought in Macca- 
bees, in Josephus, and in the Mislinah {Nazir). 
We read in 1 Mac 3*** of certain Nazirites who had 
‘accomplished their days’ {iwXi^pbKrap rhs ijfiipas), 
which clearly indicates a terminable period. Jose- 
phus (cf. Ant. IV. iv. 4, XIX. vi. 1) speaks of an 
order of Agrippa requiring that many of the 
Nazirites were to have their neads shorn — passages 


which indicate the numerical extent of the institu- 
tion as well as the temporary character of the vow, 
and the fact that it was a customary practice of 
benevolence to defray the expenses of the oflerings 
of persons who were under the obligation of the 
vow of Naziriteship. And with this we should 
compare the case alluded to’ in Ac 21“^*, when St. 
Paul was at charges for the four men who had a 
vow upon them ; the character of the latter vow 
was analogous to that of the Nazirites, and may 
have been ‘allowed to Jews of the Dispersion as a 
substitute for the strictly legal vow^ {IlDB iii, 
500^). From the treatise Nazir in the Mishnah, 
it is probable that temporary Naziriteship was 
common in later Jewish history. 

In the later Jewish period and in Christian 
times we cannot be certain of any life-long 
Naziriteship. The case of St. John Baptist is not 
stri<rtly to the point, as it lacks the jjrincipal 
characteristic mark of Naziriteship, viz. the growth 
of the hair. Eusebius {HE II. xxiii. 4-6) mentions 
Hegesippus's description of James the Lord’s 
brother. Both these cases reHenil)led the Nazi- 
rites, but represent merely a part of tlieir ascetic 
life ; they were probably both permanent ascetics ; 
the early Nazirites were not, however, as(;etics, as 
can be inferred from the case of Samson. It is 
doubtful, as (Lay points out {JThSt i. [1900J 204, 
202 f.), whether tbe regulations in later Judaism (as 
m Nazir) were called forth by the actualities of 
life or are to be attributed to the speculative 
legalism of the Rabbis. He inclines to the view 
that in early Jewish history Naziritosliip was of 
a permanent character ; aftei the Exile and down 
to the Fall of Jerusalem temporary Nazirites were 
numerous ; the cases of the permanent Nazirite at 
this period were rare, if they existed at all. 

(3) The treatment of the /tafr.— Robertson Smith 
{Religion of the Semites^ y p. 324) points out that tlie 
hair ‘ is regarded by primitive peoples as a living 
and important part of the body, and as such is the 
object of many taboos and Bujicrstitions’ ; he also 
shows that the principles underljnng the ofle.ring 
of hair and the offering of blood are of a similai 
character ; sometimes the hair is cut off in mourn- 
ing, sometimes it is offered at the funeral l>yre, 
sometimes it is made as an initiatory offering on 
the attainment of manhood or womanhood, when 
the offerer is admitted into full religious and social 
status, and sometimes on the occfision of pilgrim- 
ages for safe preservation, or in the assumption of 
a vow to secure the divine aid in times of sickness 
or other misfortune. As in the case of the offering 
of blood, so here a bond of union is established 
between the offerer and his god, or between the 
living and the dead. 

The growtli of the hair seems to be the most 
essential characteristic of the Nazirite vow, 
common to both forms of Naziriteshij), but obvi- 
ously there is a difference between the two : in the 
cose of the temporary Nazirite, the hair becomes, 
at tbe close of the period of the vow, an offering ; 
in the case of the hfe-long Nazirite, this would, of 
course, not apply. The important thing to bear 
in mind is that the hair, whether it is cut ofi‘ or 
remains unpolled, is part of the personality of the 
individual. If this is so, then it follows tliat the 
hair, representing a man’s personality, is (like the 
blood) a suitable sacrifice to the deity, and, as it 
represents the man’s power and strength, it must 
be preserved inviolable and ‘consecrated.’ 

(4) Avaulance of pollution by contact with a dead 
body. — 'rhe regulation in Nu 6 is, of course, applic- 
able only to the temporary Nazirite, for in his case 
the period of the vow could be recommenced. It 
would be inapplicable to the permanent Nazirite. 
Samson’s life, e.g., was inconsistent with this regu- 
lation. The Rabbis saw this difficulty, and solved 
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it by practically placing Samson in a class by 
hiinsell : a Nazirite of tlie Samson type must never 
cut his hair, and, if he contracts defilement by 
contact witli a corpse, he does not bring the usual 
offering in such cases (naoie pip h'3D U'k). Samuel, 
too, it sliould be observed, must have suffered 
pollution when he hewed Agag in piee^es (1 S 15®*). 

(5) Ahstinenoe from all produvts (f ihe vine and 
from all mtoxirants. — There may have been a pre- 
judice in favour of this from the nomadic tendencies 
of ancient Israel. There is no evidence to show 
that it was a permanent element in Naziriteshijn 
The (;ase of Samson shows that no such abstinence 
was practised by him, and in the case of Samuel 
it is clear that he was iiresent on several festal and 
convivial occasions, when the fruit of the vine 
would ordinarily have been used. The general 
conclusions on the subject of Naziriteship are 
helpiully summarized by Gray {JThSt i. 210 f.) 
and aie mainly as follows. 

The jiractice of leaving the hair unshorn is 
based ou primitive belief and practi(;e. The devo- 
tees of J ah well in the 10th cent, left their hair 
unshorn in token of their devotion. In the 8th 
cent, the Nazirites were a familiar class of sacred 
persons in some resjiects resembling the prophets. 
Latei’, the Nazirites took a vow upon themselves 
for a short period, and at the end made an offering 
of their hair and presented certain animal sacrifices 
as well. These changes may be accounted for by 
the fact that vows were commonly taken in early 
time.s, and certain abstinences were observed at 
the same time. In some cases the hair was suffered 
to grow uncut, and at the close of the period of 
the vow it was offered sacrificially. On account 
of this treatment of the hair the term ‘ Nazirite,’ , 
originally used of permanent religious devotees, ! 
was extended to persons under a vow. But at 
what period it is impossible to determine. It may 
have been when the secondary sense of the teim 
* Nazirite ’ (a person with unshorn hair) exceeded 
in prominence^he primary sense (a devotee) ; and 
this had certainly taken place by the 6th cent. B.c., 
as is shown by the metaphorical use of the root in 
Lv 2r>»* ^ , 

4. Nazarene and Nazoraean. — Elucidation of 
this subject, requiring minute technical considera- 
tion, should be sought in (wo recent contributions 
of modern scliolars, E. A. Aiibott, Mifteellanea 
A’m7i(7cZ?*m(I.), Cambridge, 1913, arulF. C, Burkitt, 

‘ Syriac Forms of New Testament Names ’ in Proc, 
Brit. Arad., 1911-12, p. 392 ff'. The latter seeks to 
show that the Gr. t rarely the equivalent of 
the Sem. s, and therefore Nat^^paio? cannot mean a 
native of mil, but must he connected with and 
the Nazirite vow. He also suggests, rather as a 
counsel of despair, owing to the ‘ ordinary view of 
Nazareth’ being ‘unproved and unsatisfactory,’ 
that Nazareth has arisen by a literary error, and 
that the real name of our Lord’s home was Xcpai'eU, 
not l^a^apPl. There is much more to he said in 
favour of his views as to tlie historical position of 
Xopa.tfij' and Xa^aplO than tor those referring to the 
relation of the Gieek and Semitic letters, as it 
would appear that there are too many excei)tions 
to the lule whi(di he notices in respect of f and x j 
for it to be safe to base any dehnite conclusion ! 
upon it. 

In Abbott’s minute discussion of many technical 
difficulties in the words ‘ Nazarene ’ and ‘ Nazora‘an,’ 
the o|>ening paragrafih will be sufficient to show 
his line of argument ; 

‘ In this Chapter it will be ar^fued that (i.) Nazar/mr," mean- 
ing a man of Nazareth, and (li ) Nazoraran," meauingthe 
N&tzrr or Itod of Jes-ie mentioned by iBAiah, were probably 
interchanffed by a play on the two words ; so that the populace, 
acclaiming Jesus as the Lifegiver and Healer, altered "Jesus 
the Nazarene,” into " Jesus the Nazoraean.” To state the theory j 
more exactly, we should say that they called Him Jesus the 


Nfitzer, or the Na(t)zoraean, jiartly because there was a pre- 
' existing belief that the Messiah would be the Nfitaer, and partly 
because they vaguely felt what Matthew ventured definitely to 
express, that His residence from childhood onward in Nazareth 
had been ordained to fulfil the prophecy “ He shall be called 
Nazoraean (i.e. N^tzer).**’ 

LfTSRATURK.— J, vofl Grill, m JPTk vl, [1880] 646 ff. ; G. B. 
Gray, JCC, ‘ Numbers,’ Edinburgh, 1908, and specially in 
JTkSt i. (1900) 201 ff. 0>e*fc accountln English); S. K. Driver, 
Camb. Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,’ Cambridge, 1897 ; G. F. Moore, 
ICC. ‘Judges,’ Edinburgh, 1896; G. A. Cooke, Canih. Bible, 
‘Judges,’ Cambridge, 1918; E. A. Edghlll, ‘Amos,’ in 
minsfer Com., London, 1914 ; G. W. Wade, OT History, do. 
1901 ; W. Robertson Smith, ReligUni of the Semites'^, do. 
1894 ; GB», pt. U., Taboo, do. 1911, pp. 262-287 ; Tractate Nazu 
in Mishnuh : Philo, de Victimis, xii. ; J. Spencer, de Lepibus 
Hehra'orum, Cambridge, 1686, bk. iil. ch. vi. sect. i. and ii pp 
58.S-694 ; HDB, s.v. ‘Nasirite’ (full lit.); EBi, s v. ‘Nazirite,’ 

S. M. Cooke. 

NECESSITARIANISM.™ See Libertarian- 
ism AND Necessitarianism. 

NECESSITY.—See Fate, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

NECROMANCY.—See Divination, Magic. 

NEEDS. — The conception of needs is a recent 
one in theology and is not yet clearly defined. It 
arose in apologetical literature in the endeavour to 
justify religious beliefs and practices by their sup- 
posed .satisfaction of needs. As no attempt 1ms so 
far been made to elucidate the idea or bo investi- 
gate what are rightly iniduded in human needs, 
much superficial writing has confused the issues. 
Whatever the degree of validity of this form ot 
argument, the nature of the needs ought to he 
eatahlished before individual beliefs are referred 
to them. 

‘ Needs ’ is essentially a metaphysical conception, 
but, as such, it must have some relation to psycho- 
logical facts. Psychology talks of •coiiative 
tendencies’ (G. F. Stout, manual of Ps'ijrhnlogy*, 
London, 1913, p. 121), which form tlie active factor 
in consciousness, in its endeavour to realize certain 
aims in relation to the objective woild. Needs lie 
behind these conative tendencies, of which they 
are the source and in which they first betsome evi- 
dent. All activity involves a relation of subject 
and object, and the nature of the activity will 
depend on that of the subject, and specifically on 
its needs. Subjective needs give rise to activity 
exerted upon the objective world. Metapliysically, 
it might also be urged that needs are what they 
are because of the ultimate nature of the objective 
side of reality, since only thus would there be a 
real unity of the subjective and objective aspects 
of existence. 

Some of the errors in the use of the argument 
have arisen from a failure to distinguish between 
needs and desires. The former must be conceived 
as wants, without the satisfaction of which the 
subject of them is imjierfect. A jierfect being has 
no needs ; human needs in their totality imply an 
ideal of human perfection. The jiresence or error 
and sin in human experience shows that some cona- 
tive tendencies turn towards ends other than those 
involved in perfection. Desires, as distinct from 
impuLses, are conative tendencies defined by the 
presence of an iilea of the aim. Needs express 
themselves in desires, but not all desires are the 
expression of needs, for a person may desire what 
is in opposition to his needs. The distinction is 
most clear in reference to the physical : men may 
desire kinds and quantities or food, drink, rest, 
exercise, opposed to what is physically requisite. 
As with the physical, so with the spiritual. Some 
of the general characteristics differentiating needs 
from mere desires may be stated briefly. Desire 
is always conscious and may be good or bad, i.e. it 
may be for something not related to true well- 
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being, and may even be detrimental to it. The 
distinction of good and bad is not applicable to 
needs ; and individuals or even a whole race may 
have needs of which they have no conscious know- 
ledge. *In even savage bosoms, there are long- 
ings, yearnings, strivings, for the good they coin- 
preliei^d not^ (Longfellow, Hiawatha^ Introd.). 
A desire may l>e modified or delilierately and 
entirely suppressed without satisfaction ; it may 
be in the highest degree capricious and is often 
transient. Needs continue until completely satis- 
fied or until the extinction of the subject of them ; 
they can be modified only by partial satisfaction. 
Desires are based upon some actual previous ex- 
perience, while needs exist prior to any specific 
experience. Mere desires, tlu'refore, generally 
have an individual and temporary character, while 
needs express themselves rather as generic appe- 
tites or as definite tendencies to function, having 
an es.sential relation to the permanent nature of 
the subject experiencing them, so that their satis- 
faction is fundamental to the attainment of the 
ideal. A desire is often for what one thinks one 
needs ; for (ionsciousness of the nature of needs 
may come only with the success or failure of the 
activity that is rooted in them. 

I’he absence of any consensus of opinion as to 
the nature of needs is chiefly due to the neglect of 
their study and to the necessity of di.stinguishing 
them from their form of expression, which depends 
not only on the stage to which thought and lan- 
guage have evolved, but also on the adequacy and 
accuracy of the analysis implied in their expres- 
sion. Ditterent races and individuals at the same 
time, and the same race and individuals at difter- 
eiit times, have held diverse and even contradictory 
beliefs, and these appear to involve diverse and 
contradictory needs. The solution of the difficulty 
of apparent contradiction must be sought in the 
indication of faulty analysis and expression. 
Allowance must also be made for human develop- 
ment, for with the satisfaction of some needs 
others become clearer, and through the total or 
partial satisfaction of the latter farther advance is 
made. Historical and comparative studies should 
seek for evidence of greater coinjirehensiveness 
and consistency in conative tendeiKues, Ijeliefs, 
and practices. Consciousness of needs and what 
is ofh'red to satisfy them should, in the language 
of liergson {V Involution cHatrice^^ Haris, 1007, p. 
399), he ‘ in process of lieing adapted to each other 
and making towards final rest in a common form.’ 

Needs may be classified either as jdiysical and 
spiritual or as physical, lesthetical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious ; human perfection demands 
the satisfaction of all. The present discussion is 
limited to moral and religious needs. The reality 
and universality of the latter are now rarely 
denied, even though some may say with Spencer : 

‘ Religious creeds, which in one way or other occupy the 
sphere fhfe and mind] that rational interpretation seeks to 
occupy and fails, and fails the more the more it seeks, I have 
come to regard with a sympathy based on community of need ’ 
(AutoMof^raphy, London, 1904, ii. 471). 

‘Men will not rest in peace until they have a Faith; the\ 
cannot consent to forego a religious sense of duty and rever- 
ence ’ (F. Harrison, Philosophy of Common Sense, London, 1907, 
p. 427). 

Religious needs may be studied directly, by 
introspection and psychological analysi.s, or in- 
directly, in the historical and comparative study 
of religious beliefs and practices — i.e. by a con- 
sideration of the methods which men have taken 
to satisfy needs, and the degree in which such 
satisfaction has been real and enduring. Though 
religious rites and doctrines are of the most diverse 
character and in the course of history have under- 
gone innumerable changes, it does not follow that 
the underlying needs are different. Evidence 
shows that the consciousness of religious needs 


and the capacity for satisfying them are subject to 
development. Though some needs are revealed by 
the persistent elements in religious exfierience, the 
factors which differentiate religions are also of 
fundamental importance, for in them lie the results 
of evolution and the grounds of superiority. The 
attitudes of primitive races and time.s must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of more advanced 
leoples ; and the moral and religious needs of the 
atter must themselves be estimated with reference 
to those individuals who have been more or less 
generally recognized as the highest religious char- 
acters of the community or of humanity as a whole. 
For needs of a higher kind have been brought to 
light and partly or entirely satisfied by religious 
saints and moral teachers. Capriidous and tem- 
porary desires have no real and abiding effect on 
the evolution of religion. Most sociological studies 
of religion (see, (\g., E. Durkheim, Les Formes 
HAmentaires de la vie religieuM, Paris, 1912) are 
vitiated by the assumption that it is to be best 
understood by the consideration of the common 
denominator of religions. Yet, where the influ- 
ence of ideals is so great as in morality and religion, 
neglect of the higher forms seriously limits the 
trustworthiness and diminishes the value of con- 
clusions respecting the lower and more primitive 
forms. The highest needs are present Irom tlu* 
beginning; one might say of tlieni wiiat J. F. 
Ferrier says of princijiles : 

‘ They have influence an<i indeed operate larj^ely and power- 
fully long’ before they come to the sin face of Jiunian thought 
and arc articulately expounded ' {Institute uf Metaphyatr, 
Edinburgh, 1S64, p 13) 

But if, on tlie one hand, changes in the con- 
sciousness of needs lead to modificat ions of religious 
doctrines and practices, on the other hand, changes 
in the latter may bring about clearer consciousness 
of the former. The process of religious and moral 
evolution is made possible by man lieing at once 
an individual miiui and a member of a social 
group. The influence of the social environment 
tends to make the individual copscious of liis 
needs ; but the ettetd of soedeby does not always 
make for progress, since doctrines accejited by 
men through social pressure may lead them to 
fancy that they have real needs corresponding to 
these doctrines, which, if false, will tJius himler 
the religious life of tlie individual. What apfiear 
to be religions needs may only be temporarily 
acquired tendencies due to Ixdiefs adopted as a 
result of traditional and ecclesiastical forces, as, 
e.g., the supposition of needs to which many have 
been led by unethical ideas of salvation. Up to 
a certain point, liowever, history and religious 
organizations aid the individual in understanding 
and appeasing his needs ; and, if doctrines can be 
shown on independent grounds to be true, their 
acceptance will lead to development. 

wlien we come to the actual nature of religious 
needs, the naturalistic theories that reduce religion 
and morality to mere means must be declared in- 
adequate. H. R. Marshall [Instinct and licason. 
New York, 1898, p. 247 fl'.) regards religion as 
simply serving a valuable function in the biological 
evolution of the human race, leading to the sup- 
pression * of the force of individualistic elemental 
impulse ’ in favour of something higher. B. Kidd 
{Social Evolution, Ixmdon, 1894, p. 97 If.) similarly 
thinks of it as having its essential value in re- 
straining the individual for the biological future 
of society. E. Metclmikoft‘(rAe Nature of Man, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903, p. 161) int^erprets the 
desire for immortality merely as the jihy.sical 
impulse to go on living. In contrast witli all .‘^uch 
theories, one of the most important and constant 
factors in human history has lieen tlie answer 
which religion has given to men’s undeniable 
metaphysical needs. Religion has also answered 
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needs other than those of the inquiring intellect, 
for religious experience is not simply a promise of 
satisfaction, but is itself a real satisfaction in 
which the soul finds actual and present peace and 
rest. 

‘ If religion i8 a practical need, the response to it can only be a 
praciit al action. No theory would suffice. Religion is nothing 
if it 18 not the vital act by which the whole spirit seeks to save 
itself by attaching itself to its principle’ (li A. Sabatier, 
Oxithnei of a Phuosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 

p. 28). 

Beliefs can, therefore, be fully understood only in 
relation to this wider complex attitude of the 
spirit. The social character of moral and religious 
needs is fundamental, the individual finding com- 
plete satisfaidion only in an active life in a 
‘ Kingdom of (iod.’ 

A short consideration of some prominent religious 
and ctliical beliefs, in the light of the preceding 
principles, will indicate some human needs and the 
methods of investigation. The beliefs in God, im- 
mortality, and a way of salvation are the most 
important and beat repay study. The most ad- 
vanced conceptions must be the starting-point. 
All attempts to conceive of God as supra- personal 
end in representing Him as less than personal • 

‘The religioua conaciousnese demands a personal God: no 
profound and enduring relation to the non-personal is practi- 
cable’ (G Wobbermin, quoted by G. Galloway, in RThPh iii 
[1907-08] 199). ‘If mania to be successful in the struggle, he 
must be persuaded that he is not alone, or in the language of 
religion, that God is with him, and that therefore nothing ran 
be ultimately against him ’ (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The 
Philoeophxcai Radxcahs and other Essays, Edinburgh and 
Loudon, 1907, p. 270). R Seeborg {Fundam-enial lYuihs of 
the Christian Religion, Eng. Ir., Loudon, 1908, leots i., ii.,xvi.) 
maintains that man needs a ‘near firm Object' on whom to 
de}>end and a ‘ Goal far-off ’ at which to aim ; and R. Wiinmer 
{My Struggle for lAght, London, 1903, p. 6 f.) thus expresses 
some of the needs which belief in God as personal satisfies : 
‘ I must trust ’ ; ‘I must give thanks ’ ; * I must worship ’ ; 
' I must love . . . fully and entirely surrendering my whole 
heart.’ 

It ib a Hiire ground for the authority of the moral 
conscience ; it points to a source of consolation in 
trouble, of help towards righteousness and of hope 
for tlie future;' and leads to communion in afellow- 
sliip which, unlike human relationsliips, gives 
perfect peace. The history of religion manifests 
a more or less consistent development of the con- 
sciousness of needs resulting finally in the belief 
in God as personal. 

‘ I survoyad the history of men, and 1 found that all nations 
have felt the necessity of bringing their finite being into fellow- 
ship with the Infinite, and 1 found that this necessity is the 
baaia of all phenomena of religion ' (Wiramer, p. 6). 

Prayer is essentially the outcome of practical 
need, and its evolution from a predominantly non- 
spiritual to an ethical and spiritual character 
indicates the course of development of the con- 
sciousness of needs and of the idea of God sought 
to satisfy them. L. R. Farnell {Evolution of 
Religion, London, 1905, p. 183) has not been abfe 
to find ‘ any example of a savage prayer for moral 
or spiritual blessings.’ A higher stage is reached 
by the P.salmist: ‘ My soul thirsteth for God, the 
living God ’ ; and in its latest form prayer is for 
conformity to the will of (Jod. Deification in 
ancient times ; mariolatry and saint- worship in 
the Middle Ages; the virtual deification of 
‘ humanity ’ as a ‘ being immense and eternal ’ by 
the positivists ; the religious attitude of Spencer 
towards ‘ the Unknowable ’ ; tlie proi^iosal of 
Haeckel to base a religion on the theory of neutral 
monism regarding the cosmic ether as a divinity ; 
the attempt to supply an ideal for human ellbit 
and an object of worship in the conception of 
the Superinaii — are all evidence of man’s need 
‘to enter into some vital relationship with an 
Other.’ The question, therefore, concerns not the 
reality of the need, but its actual and full nature, 
and tne character of the ‘Other’ and of the re- 
lationship to the ‘Other’ which will be a com- 


plete and rational satisfaction. A nierely im- 
manent principle never has done justice to the 
requirement of mankind ; God must be conceived 
as a real objective Being. The feeling of depen- 
dence (F. Schleiermacher, Discourses on Religion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1893) implies simply the need of 
a superior Power, The application of tl^ terra 
‘ Father ’ to this Power suggests that man has felt 
the need of other qualities in God. The historical 
and comparative study of religion gives us as the 
common denominator the idea of a Power (or 
powers) at least partially friendly ; but only the 
notion of God as personal is aidoquate to the needs 
of which mankind has now become conscious. 

The desire for immortality is not universal, and 
the contradictory beliefs concerning the destiny of 
the Iiunian spirit necessitate a careful analysis to 
see whether any common need may possibly under- 
lie beliefs and hojies so difierent aa those of im- 
mortality and extinction. An appreciation of the 
good in life, together with a consciousness of the 
inadequacy of the present, the insufficiency of 
the actual, leads to a demand for and expectation 
of greater and complete good in tlie future. The 
majority of mankind have appeared indifferent tu 
the question of immortality ; their lives have been 
neither predominantly good nor bad. Underlying 
all desire for extinction is a dissatisfaction with 
life as experienced ; the evil in these lives im- 
presses more than the good or the [>rosj>ect of good 
It should be noticed that the desire for immortality 
could arise only with a more or less definite con- 
ception of time. In the earliest ages of mankind 
men were occupied solely with the [iresent and tlie 
very proximate future , desires and beliefs con- 
cerning the future in general appeared mucli later. 
But even the earliest men needed ‘ everything ’ to 
he ‘good.’ Tlie common need seems therefore to 
be for a state completely good— desire for continu- 
ance depends on tlie quality of life. In Buddhism 
the same need is implied, though it ha.s acquired 
a definitely negative form of exj)rehsii)n. Both 
the conceptions, immortality and extinction, are 
in ai!tual life defective in relation to the need : 
the former tends to tlie neglect of tlie values of the 
present, tlie latter to the neglect of those of the 
future. There may be no [irecise and exact way 
of stating what will satisfy a specific need, and 
choice must be made between several more or less 
imperfect statements. 

Sacrificial rites and doctrines of redemption and 
atonement have been persistent and almost uni- 
versal elements in religion. 

‘ There fe an immense d priori ar^ment for the tnith of 
some atonement, past, present, or future — some way of realising 
and feeling that we are at one with God — from the need, all 
but universally felt, in human nature, of some way ot am>roach- 
ing God' (J. M. Wilson, The Gospel of the Atonement, London, 
1899, p. 28). 

Salvation and atonement are thus related to tlie 
consciousness of sin, which is felt to be more than 
a falling short of an ideal of one’s individual 
perfection, in that, through his place in the 
universe, by sin man violates the purpose of God 
The solidarity of man with God and the rest of 
reality is an indispensable condition of the need of 
redemption. Salvation is in part dependent on 
the realization of goods (physical and spiritual) 
through a man’s own effort, and from this point of 
view ‘my essential personal need is simply for 
a chance to find out my rational purpose and to do 
my unique duty’ (J. Royce, HJ v. [1906-07] 744). 
But the need of harmony is felt most keenly in 
the desire for forgiveness and reconciliation, as 
between man and man, and men and God. The 
conviction of forgiveness is a real want of the 
penitent mind, and without its satisfaction further 
effort is hindered. If sin is not merely a failure to 
realize the ideal of personal welfare, but also a 
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breaking away from the cosmic purpose, it is an 
alienation from God, and repentance and forgive- 
ness are necessary before the relationship of love 
between man and God can be felt by man again. 
To satisfy the need of salvation in its fullness the 
belief must indicate a justifiable basis for the 
realizMtion of individual perfection and also an 
assurance of divine pardon of sin. 

The attempt to justify religious beliefs by the 
claim that they satisfy human needs has generally 
been associated with a sceptical attitude concern- 
ing the capacity of thought to establish religious 
conceptions. In modern times Kant is the source 
of both tendencies. In the Critiqm of the Pure 
Reason he limits tliought to the jdienomenal, and 
in the Critique of the Practical Reason lie urges the 
acceptance of the beliefs in God, freedom, and im- 
mortality on the ground of practical needs. Lotze, 
who under the influence of the Hegelianism of 
Weisse certainly meant to acknowledge the im- 
portance of thought in matters of religion, ulti- 
mately adopts the same attitude, baHing belief 
upon a resolution of character in the direction of 
personal needs. Kitschl, who was inucb nearer 
Kant than Lotze in his view of thouglit, founded 
his apologetics enl ircly upon the practical valuation 
of Jesus in relation to the needs of the individual. 
Sabatier, also starting out from a Kantian view of 
knowledge, interjirets religious beliefs and concep- 
tions as ever-changing symbols which are justified 
solely by the satisfaction that they give. Hut, like 
Kant and Lotze, he gives evidence of some slight 
recognition that man needs a unity and harmony 
of his intellect and his religious and moral feelings, 
and, also like them, suggests that ‘ the synthesis 
will be found in a teleological consideration of the 
universe’ (p. 82; cf. Ivant, Critique of Judge- \ 
merit ^ tr. J. H. Bernard'^, London, 1914, and Lotze, 
Mirrocosrnns, Fhig. tr., Edinburgh, 1894, and Out- 
lines of a Philoso'phy of Religion, Eng. tr.®, London, 
1903). H. lloff’ding’s critical monism varies little 
from the Kantian scepticism. 

‘ If religiouH ideas are to have aii.y Biguillcance at all, it can 
only be in serving as symbolical expressions for the feelings, i 
the aspirations, and wishes of men in their struggle for exist- 
ence ’(2'Ac Philosophy of Religion, Kng. tr.^*, London, 1903, p. 6). 
The ‘ core’ of religion consists in the ‘conviction that no value 

f ierishea out of the world.’ ‘The nature of a being determines 
ts needs, and its needs determine what shall have value for it.' 
The belief in the axiom of the conservation of value is not 
justified by experience, for ‘there are no definite empirical 
values in the conservation of which we may believe ’ (p. 267) ; 
the axiom is thus assumed purely on ‘ a practical personal need ' 
(p. 248). 

W. James {The Will to Believe, London, 1897, 
Pragmatism, do. 1907, and Varieties of Religious 
Experience, do. 1902) and the pragmatists, also 
sceptical as to tlie capacity of the intellect, adopted 
the satisfaction of needs as a general principle of 
justification. The need of an eternal moral order 
IS one of the deepest needs of our breast, and the 
notion of God guarantees an ideal order that shall 
be permanently preserved, and consequently onr 
belief in God is justified. Roman Catholic modern- 
ists like G. Tyrrell represent religious doctrines as 
symbolical ‘ truths of faith ’ satisfying personal 
needs {Through Scylla and Charyhdis, London, 
1907, ch. vi.). 

The manner in which the argument is used by 
popular writers may be seen in J. N. Figgis’s The 
Gospel and Human Needs (London, 1909) ; he urges 
the acceptance of certain doctrines on the ground 
that man has need of what they imjdy, and this 
even in cases of doctrine concerning which it is not 
clear what needs they do imply. To assume, e.g., 
that man ‘ needs mystery ’ and to base on that an 
argument for belief in certain doctrines is to adopt 
a form of apologetics as dangerous as it is simple, 
and, moreover, tends to obscurantism. Religious 
beliefs give satisfaction just in so far as they show 


life to have a meaning and make it more intel- 
ligible than it is without them. The attenijit to 
disregard thought or underestimate reason in tin* 
establishment of reli;^ious conceptions is frustrated 
by the fact that lieliets bring satisfaction only when 
they are accepted as true, so that their truth can- 
not itself rest on their religious or moral satis- 
faction. It is methodologically incorrect to treat 
the moral and religious aspects of experience as 
uite separate from the rest, as in the Kantian 
iialism, from which these systems mostly spring. 
Doctrines are the work of thought, and their 
validity can be judged only by consideration oi all 
the data implicated. Among these data human 
needs are of tundamental importance and must not 
be omitted ; but it is before all else neoessary that 
the nature of human needs shall be rightly uiidiu 
stood, and that they shall not be confused \\ith 
mere desires. Expectations and desires in iiiundane 
aflairs are continually being disaiinointed by tlo> 
actual course of events, and siniilai Jy mere desires 
in religion may not he fulfilled. But, when the 
nature of human needs is known with accuracy, 
and they are not confused with transitory wishes 
and merely acquired tendencies, they Mill he an 
e.ssential iactoi in the justification of religious 
belicls. For, unless we are to asMime a radical 
contradiction at the heart of things, the ultimate 
nature of man whieli determines liis needs must he 
in harmony M'ith and form a unity with the rest 
of reality, which ih to satisfy those needs. If t he 
world is rational, intellectual and religiou.s needs 
must be fundamentally at one. 

'It seems to be easier to believe that the Interpreters of 
htinnan experience have lost their way than to niaintain that 
exi>eHence itself is rent in twain, and that the fundaniental 
conditions of human welfare are inconsistent’ (11 Jones, IJJ i 
1190*2-03] 262). 

Litbiuture.— T his has been given throughout the article 

Alban G. Wiihjkuy. 

NEED-FIRE. — It is not surprising that fire, 
the mysterious element which Mas one of the 
greatest benefactions to the human^raco and Mdiicdi 
was so dangerous under certain cireumstances, 
should have created in the mind of man a feeling 
of reverence and awe and should find a prominent 
lace in his coneejition of the supernatural, ’riiere 
as been some discussion as to whether any secition 
of mankind has been ignorant of the means of pro 
ducing fire, and it has been claimed that this wa> 
a condition of the Andaman Islanders. A. E. 
CraMdey, in art. Fire, has set out the main facts 
showing the universal practices in fire-production 
and tire-uwe at the different stages of human cul- 
ture, and has pointed out that, as a consequence of 
those practices, fire is used M’ith more or less sacred 
rites oy every race whose life-history has been 
investigated by anthropologists. There is, hoM - 
ever, this to add to Crawley’s conclusions : fire- 
worship has been overcharged Mdth survivals of 
rite and ceremony to such an extent that it has 
been found imjiosslble for most inquirers to arrive 
at a scientific conclusion as to its origin and 
development, and this confusion is reflected in all 
its parts. 

Need-lire is only a secondary element in fire 
worsliip, and it seems to be possible to arrive at 
ita origin without touching the confusion incidental 
to the wider question. It was a reversion to 
rimitive methods of lighting a tire, if and when a 
re wliich was to be kept ever burning was allowed 
to become extinct. Now there exists throughout 
Europe a series of fire customs, which have been 
exhaustively collected and examined by J. G. 
Frazer (CrR», Index vol., s.v. ‘F’ire’). These lire 
customs liave a remarkable number of common 
features, which, equating M’ith certain Hindu and 
Persian fire customs, make it fairly certain that 
they belong to tlie Aryan-speaking peoples in a 
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special eense. The meaning and significance of 
the Aryan fire customs both in origin and in 
survival can be ascertained only through their 
sociological aspect, and for this uurpose it is 
necessary to work through the tribal organization 
of the Aryan peojdes. This is, of course, not the 
place for the entire subject, but a portion of the 
evidence may be used for the investigation of need- 
lire. 

The tribe, not the family, was the primary unit 
of the Aryan peoples, and its religious aspect was 
represented by the ever-burning fire. L. R. 
Farncll rightly considers the sanctity of the fire 
maintained by the tribal king as ‘ the source from 
which the public Hestia-cult of the historic ])eriod 
immediately descends’ {CGS v. Sol). Hut, except 
in (ireece and Rome, the tribal -fire cult has m 
Europe given way to the house-fire cult. It 
followed the break-up of the tribe and led directly 
to the formation of the family ; and this means 
that the break-up of the tribe was into family 
units. 

It was at the stage when the break-up of the 
tribe took place that the .secondary cult of need- 
fins became fully dovelojied. It exists throughout 
Europe, and, when it is rememhere<l that Celtic, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Slavic irihalism 
broke itself in the struggle against the Roman 
cni|)ire and its highly developed institutions, it 
seems very probable that the origin of .such a 
custom as need-fire is sufficiently indicated. The 
explanation is that the destru(!tioii of the tribe 
meant thii de.struction of the tribal religion, but, 
just because religious ritual lasts longer in survival 
than social structure, we have survivals of the 
tribal-fire cult where no othei survivals of the tribe 
exist. 

Strange to say, the most perfect example in 
illustration of this point occurs in Scotland, and 
not in the Scandinavian north. Tills can be shown 
by two selected examples for purposes of analysis 
and compariHo^i. The Scandinavian custom is as 
follows : 

In ancient timen on the 31st of Dec., a festival called Eldbjar- 
garme»iia, or ‘ feast of fire salvage,' was observed in the north, 
and the name is still given to 7th ,Jan in Icelandic almanacs. 
‘The name Hignifles that on this da\ the Yule fires, which had 
been kept alive from Christmas day, were put out. On that ilav 
the festivities came to an end and the Christmas guests took 
their departure. From Tellemarken in Norway a tradition la 
preserved illustrative of the customs which were observed on 
this particular da>, in the olden time. The mistress of the 
house enterwl the room, where round the fire burning on the 
hearth the household were seated, and took her stand before 
the fire, and from a bowl of beer which siie carried in her band 
she drank the fire's toast with this formula— 

“ .So iiigh my fire 

But neither higher nor yet hotter.” 

Then the compan.\ seated on the floor drank the fire’s toast in 
the following inannei . tiie beer bowl was placed between their 
legs on the floor, and each one had to take it up with his teeth 
and cniptv it and then throw it over his head so that it came 
down iiehind him. If the liowl came down liottom upmost, the 
thrower’s was a forfeited life and he must die within the ensu- 
ing A oar ' (E Magniisson, ‘ On an early runic Calendar found in 
Lapland, 1866,* in Cai/ib. Antiq, Soc,'s Cornmimicafiontt, iv. 
n«78| 42). 

This custom gives us (a) the continuity of the 
fire during a specially religious period, (b) the 
extinction of the fire at the end oi the period, (c) 
the anniversary character of the fire, {d) the ofier- 
ing to the fire by the mistress of the househ(>ld, 
and (e) the divination derived from the hearth rite. 
All these elements are primitive in character, but 
do not extend beyond the stage of pure survival. 

The Scottish example is tlie wml-known Burg- 
head custom of ‘ burning the clavie.’ ^ 

The fire is made by the sons of the original inhabitants, and 
every stranger is rigidly excluded from the ceremony. 8 This 


1 The clavie is made of the lower half of an empty tar barrel 
nailed to a stout pole, and supported by staves taken from a 
herring cask. The remaining staves are used as fuel for the 
clavie. 

2 FLJ vii. [1889] 12, 


is a clear recognition of the blood-bond, because the early ties 
of relationship still hold their place against the later ties of 
locality. Secondly, the clavie must be lighted by a burning 
peat, the custom being that no form of modern lighting is 
allowed to approach the precincts. ^ The next jioint Is that the 
smoking embers of the clavie were scattered among the 
ossambiMl villagers, by whom they were eagerly caught at, and 
with them the fire on the cottage hearth was at once kindled.^ 
The date fixed upon for the ceremony, vi*. New Year*8*?^ve (old 
style), is the next important element to note, it being obvious 
that a fire kindled on the last day of the old year, and allowed 
to burn into the first morning of the new year, has carried on 
its flame from one year to another, though actually only 
through one year’s end into another year— a fiction which may 
very well stand for an original perpetual burning. And, finally, 
there are details of ritual in this custom. The object of the 
ceremony is the perambulation, with the sacred fire, of the 
bounrlH of the village and of the fishing-boats. At certain street 
corners a halt was made, and a brand whipped out of the clavie 
and liuried among the crowd. He who seized the brand was 
the favourite of fortune during the months of the coming neAV 
year. Afterwards the fire was carried to a small artificiid pro- 
montory, where a circular heap of stones, called the ‘dune,’ 
was built up for the purpose, and the still burning clavie was 
placed in the hollow centre, from which it was distributed to 
the \illagerB.3 The whole communitv joined in the ceremony 
as an act necessary to its welfare and prosperity during the 
^ear. If the bearer stumbled, it was looked u]>on as a dire 
calaiiiitv foretelling disaster to the place and certain death to 
the bearer m the course of the next year ‘the first “lift” is 
an honour,’ and was usually conferred upon some member of 
the community who had recently been married. As soon as one 
bearer gave signs ot exhaustion, another took his place, and, 
should any of them meet with an accident during the journey, 
‘ the misfortune ex( ites no july even among his lu'ar relatives 
In the constiuction of the fire-pile every actmii is regulated by 
‘unwritten but unvarying laws,’ one of which is that every 
article is honowed, nothing bought; and, finally, there is the 
reuiurkahlc fact that, although the long nail which fastens the 
stay es of the clavie is iron, and is made specially for the purpose 
by the village smith, the hammer used for the purpose must be 
a round stone « 

Analy.sis of this ceremony reveals the followinj,^ 
details: (a) the fire is made by a group of men 
connected by a common descent, t.r. a kindred ; 
(6) the original inhabitants of a village form the 
unit from which common descent is traced; (n) the 
dame for the lire is obtained in a sa< ied manner ; 
(d) continuous life of the fire is symholized ; (o) the 
hou.He-fire is derived from the village-lire ; (/) the 
2 )osse.HHion of an ember is the means to good fortune ; 
h;) the bounds of the village have the fire carried 
round them ; (k) the welfare and prosperity of the 
community are dejiendent upon the jxulorinanco 
of the ceremony ; (i) the bearers of the fire are 
honoured ; (j) stone-age implements are used. 

The element of the need-lire is to lie found in 
item (c) of this analysis, and hy syni holism it takes 
the [dace of the older condition of ever- burn mg, 
item (d). This is the most perfect example of the 
lire ritual of Europe in survival, and, when we 
comnare other exanijiles with it, the several stages 
of decadence are revealed, beginning with the 
need-lire prepared by friction and ending in the 
bonfire constructed % modern methods, but still 
retaining here and there relics of ancient ritual 
{Report of British A ssoviation^ Liverpool Meeting, 
1896, p. 650). Altogether it seems that need-fire 
may be defined as the perjietuation by primitive 
methods of a rite which became important when 
the ever- burning fire of the tribe ceased to exist a.s 
the tribe ceaseil to exist, and which thus carries 
through survivals the sacred formalism of an earlier 
ritual. 

Litbraturb. — ^T his is quoted throughout the article. 

Laurence (Iomme. 

NEGATION. — Negation is a relative term 
which gets a definite meaning only when one can 
name or define of what, in a given case, something 
is the negation. In other words, there can be 
negation purely in general or negation which has 
no definite corresponding object of which it is the 
negation. Any particular case of negation has 
its own determinate corresponding object. 

1 Proc. Soe. Antiq, Scot. x. [1861] 649. 

a FLJ vii. 12. 8 76. 

4 Proc. Soe. Antiq. Seat. x. 649. 

8 i^LJvii. 12f. 8/6. p. 18. 
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z. Illustrations of various kinds of negation. — 

<1) In the opening words of Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
‘ To be or not to be ; that is the question,’ * not to 
be ’ involves a negation of ‘to be ’ ; l^th the 
expressions ‘ to be ^and ‘ not to be ’ refer to possible 
modes of action. ‘To be,’ as Hamlet explains, 
incliidqi in its meaning ‘ to bear tlie ills we have ’ ; 
it names a mode of action winch any man who 
chooses to continue his life decities to adopt ; ‘ not 
to be’ involves a course of action — namely, com- 
mitting suicide — which is treated by Hamh^t as 
the negation of continuing to live. The command- 
ment, ‘'rhou bhalt not steal,’ commands a course 
of action which is the negation of that involved m 
stealing. Both in Hamlet’s solilomiy and in the 
Ten Commandments, with their familiar ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ the negation of a jmssible course of 
action is considerijd or is commanded. 

(2) Just as courses or plans of action may be the 
objects of negations, the negations being them- 
selves ]>osHible courses of action which stand in the 
negative relation to their objects, i.e. to the courses 
of action of which they are the negation, so pro- 
liositioTis, judgments, or assertions may be tlie 
objects of negations, the meaning of the negation 
in each case being relative to its object, ‘(’harity 
seeketh not her own’ is the nej^ation of the pro- 
position or judgment that would he expressecl hj^ 
omitting the word ‘ not ’ from the sentence. ‘ Ten 
is not a prime number ’ is a proposition which is the 
negation of the projiosition ‘ Ten is a prime 
number.’ When the object of the negation is a 
juoposition, the propoHil ion and its corresponding 
negation stand in the logical relation of contradic- 
tion. 

(3) Negations may also have as their objects 
kinds or classes of beings, real or ideal. In the 
classes * lielicvcr’ and ‘ not-believer,’ and in the 
kinds of beings distinguished as ‘ rational ’ and 
‘ not-rational,’ the second term in each expression 
is a negative term wliose object of negation is the 
iirst term. 

(4) Lastly, the object of a negation may be a 
liiglily ^'eneral type, grade, or state of being, to 
which deliiiahle characters belong or are attributed. 
Negations of this kind may, of course, be regarded 
as belonging to the previous class. But the 
importance of the jiroblems or ideas involved in 
them may make it worth while to regard at least 
some of them as forming, for certain purposes, a 
type themselves. 

T. Harper, in The Mefaphysics of the School 
(i. 322 f.), maintains that ‘evil is not a pure 
negation.’ He expounds this tliesis by saying 
that ‘evil is a primiloHy and by exj)laining what 
he means by privation. ‘Privation,’ in so far 
like ‘ negation,* is a relative term (see below, p. 
267). But the use of the word ‘negation’ by 
Harper, and by many other theologians and meta- 
physicians in cases of analogous complexity, is 
distinct from the usage which the negation of pro- 
positions or classes brings to our minds, so that 
it will be convenient to speak of such negations as 
forming a type by themseives. 

In a well-known pansage of The Imitation of Christ of Thomas 
a Kenipis the atiorln)^ subject beg'ins by praying that he may 
adore God, and love God, ‘ above ' all created objects. He then 
enumerates, m an eloquent series, glories and powers, lioth of 
this world and of the next, accompany ing each mention of some 
wonder, or sweetness, or beauty of the created world by the 
prefixed phrase ‘above all.' The passage culminates in the 
words, ‘ Aliove all that Thou art not, O my God.’ 

In this case God is explicitly regarded as in some 
sense the negation of the whole created world, and 
especially of all that is most wonderful and beauti- 
ful, and "even good, in the noblest sense, about that 
world. Thus, to regard God as the negation of 
the finite world is a familiar and famous teaching 
of both practical and theoretical mystics. 


A closely similar * negative theology ’ is suggested by the 
legendary Hindu seer, Yajhavalkya, in his address to his wife, 
Maitreyi, when he says of the dfnian, or self, the absolute . 
*The only word concerning the self is “Ncti, Neti," “ It is not 
so, it Is not BO ” ’ {SBK xv [19001 

Yajhavalkya here asserts that his absolute can 
be defined only by means of negations. The 
negations, in this case, as in the case of The 
Imitation of Christ, make the absolute itself a 
negation of ‘all that Thou art not,’ i.c. of every- 
thing finitti and relative. There is, of course, a 
decided distincMion between the actual dotTrine 
for which Yajuavalkya and h. Kempis are con- 
tending; but they are l>oth em]ibaHizing an aspect 
of their doctrine wlihdi con.stituteh a sort of 
‘negatiNc theology.’ When the absolute is thus 
defined as a negation, the object of the negation 
being tlie finite world or the empirical facts and 
significance of thefinite world, the negation dilleis, 
historically at least, and in .some important re- 
spects Ixith logically and metajihysically, from the 
onlinary negation of the logical text-books, whose 
object is a class or a kind of being. 

2. The negative relation as a purely logical 
relation; the meaning of ‘not.’ — Desjnle the 
variety of the foregoing instances, it is plain that, 
in every negation, a characteristic relation is con- 
cerned, viz. that which is naturally expressed in 
our onlinary language by the pai tides ‘not’ and 
‘no.’ If a course of action is jiroposed or com- 
manded, a dissenting voluntary agent may resjiond, 
‘I will not,’ or simjily ‘No.’ To respond in this 
way is to jiropose, threaten, or promise an alter- 
native course of action which is the negation of the 
original proposal, and which may lx; said to stand 
in the not-relatioii to it. In the case of a defined 
class or other universal, such as the class man or 
the relation brother, the class not-man and the 
relation iiot-brother stand in a relation to the (dass 
man and the relation brother which furnislies a 
new instance of the meaning of the word ‘ not ’ and 
of the general meaning of the negative relation. 

The not-rclation is one of the simylcst and most 
fundamental relations known to tlie*hnman mind. 
For the study of logic no more important and 
fruitful relation is known. And none has a wider 
range of exeinplilications in the whole realm of the 
exjierieiKJe of any rational being. Anybody who 
can act voluntarily is able to do so by virtue of the 
fact that he can also refuse to act in a case where 
his will IS concerned ; i.e., a conscious voluntary 
action is possible only to a being who understantis 
the meaning of ‘ not,*^ when some mode of action is 
its object. The importance of this understanding 
of the meaning of ‘ not ’ for the development of the 
will is exemplified in the life of childhood. 

Ill one of the pHycbolofflcal effortfi to observe and record the 
x'ocahulary of a younif child who had recently beprun to speak 
fluently it was noted that the two words which he most fre- 
quently used in the coufHe of a day’s speech were, first, the 
name that he happened to employ ni speaking- of himself and, 
secondly, some word of the nature of ‘no’ or ‘not,’ used to 
express, not necessaril.y disobedient refusal, but objection, or 
unwilliii^ueSH, or a jireferetice and desire stmidingf in Home sort 
of ne^rative contrast to tht modes of aidion which the questions 
or the prn|>o8al8 of his elders or his playmates sujfjfestiHl. The 
vocahulanes of individual children vary, of course, \ery widely, 
both in the words used and in tlie frequency witli which they 
are used ; but w'e cannot doubt how sif^nilicanl an advance is 
involved for the whole voluntary life of the child in his pow er 
to understand and use the expressions for ‘ no’ and ‘ not.’ 

The nature of the not-relation may be most 
readily approached by considering the relation 
between a jiroposition and its contradictory. 
These are so related that, if either of them is true, 
the other is false, while, if either is false, the other 
is true ; ihej’ are also so related that both of them 
are not true at the same time and in the same 
sense, while, with suitable dehnition of time and of 
sense, one of them must be true. The not-relation 
between two propositions is thus strictly mutual 
or symmetrical ; i.e., if the proposition P is the 
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negation of the proposition Q, the proposition Q is 
the negation of the proposition P, ana conversely. 
Further, the relation is what may be called, in a 
terminology favoured by a French logician, M. 
Couturat, ‘ hi -uni vocal ’ ; i.e., a given proposition 
P cannot possess two negations, so that, if the 
proposition Q contradicts the proposition P, and 
the proposition X also contradicts the proj)osition 
P, Q and X are strictly and formally equivalent 
propositions. In the same way, a given proposi- 
tion P is the negation of what is, essentially, one 
and the same proposition. Thus a proposition has 
only one negation, and is essentially the negation 
of only one jiroposition. Obviously connected 
with this fact is tht* familiar principle t hat the 
negation of the negation of a proposition is equiva- 
lent to the proposition itself; or, as is often said, 
a double negation is equivalent to a simple affirma- 
tion. 

Clo.sely bound up with the foregoing is a fact 
which has caused, in its relation to more com- 
)lex problems, a good deal of difficulty, both 
or plulosophors and for common sense — that, from 
the purely logical point of view, there is no distinct 
(dass of propositions that are essentially affirmative, 
and thereby opposed to or to he distinguished 
from a class of propositions that are (‘ssentially 
negative. There are excellent reasons for dis- 
tinguishing between affirmative and negative pro- 
positions so soon as we lay stress upon well-known 
empirical complexities and philosophically im- 
portant unions of ideas, which interest us when 
we are uniting the study of dill’crent propositions 
in some connected discourse. But, apart from 
such complications and from the pureV logical 
point of view, every proposition is the negation 
of its own negation. So far as tlie judgments of 
human subjects are concerned, whoever affirms 
any jiroposition to be true thereby contradicts the 
opinion of whatever opponent may deny the original 
assertion. It is vain, therefore, to say, * For my 
part, I prefer to avoid negations and to confine 
myself to such positive affirmations as I can make ’ ; 
it is vain to attempt to confine oneself to ‘ merely 
affirmative ’ thinking ; for to affirm is to deny the 
contradictory of whatever one affirms. It would 
l>e equally vain for one, in a sceptical mood, to 
declare that his favourite attitude is that of nega- 
tion or of d(3iiial ; for whoever denies any pro- 
position alfirms its contradictory, so that every 
denial is, in its logical iiieaTving, an afiirmation. 
In brief, it is essential to tlie whole business of 
thinking that propositions and the judgments 
which affirm or deny them go in pairs of contra- 
dictories — every proposition having its unique 
contradictory, of which, in turn, it is the unique 
contradictory. Hence, when Mephistopheles de- 
clares that lie is ‘ der (ieist, der stets vemeint,’ he 
asserts, from a logical point of view, precisely 
what is true of anybody who makes any assertions 
whatever. 

In view of this indubitable logical fact, many 
very natural and important philosophical questions 
arise as to why affirmation and denial, as they 
occur in our actual thinking and discourse, appear 
to involve such strongly contrasted attitudes of 
mind, and why we regard those whose most 
noticeable or most usual attitude is that of affirma- 
tion as different in such important and practically 
potent ways from those whose habits and prefer- 
ences empliasize or prefer negation. This is a 
problem which it is ]>erfectly fair to consider on 
its merits. Despite the fact that every judgment 
is both positive and ue<;ative, we all actually do 
observe what makes us clearly distinguish, in some 
sense, affirming and denying as standing for de- 
cidedly different frames and attitudes of mind or 
states of knowledge. The attitude of Mephisto- 


pheles, that of denial, we all regard as different 
from the attitude which many of us prefer, that of 
affirmation. 

This problem becomes still more important when 
we consider the philosophical types of negation 
exemplified in The Imitation of Christ and the 
as.sertions of Yajfiavalkya. The worshipper in 
The, Imitation of Christ adores a God w hose divinity 
is defined in terms of a divine negation of the 
created w orld ; the seer of the Hindu Upanimd 
tells of a self whose being consists in its negation 
of our finite distinctions. Such attitudes involve 
mainly negative types of thinking. Most of us, 
for comparatively good reasons, prefer a more 
positive or affirmative attitude in our assertions 
aliout both ethical and metaphysical matters. 
But, if every affirmation is ip.w facto, from the 
logical point of view, a negation, since judgments, 
as well as propositions, essentially go in jiairs of 
contradictories, how comes it that we so naturally 
and sharjdy o]>pose alfirmative and negative 
thinking, leganl Mephistopheles as engaged in 
some conceivable, although also diabolical, task, 
and find the Hiiulu mystic, as we often say, ‘too 
negative’? For a suggestion os to the solution of 
this problem see below, p. 269 f. 

Wc may sum up by saying that the relation to 
its ohjec.t for wdiicn the term ‘ negation ’ stands is, 
from a purely logi(;al point of view, and apart from 
various empirical and philosophically important 
' conn dications, one which is ‘ hi-univocal,’ or, as it 
is also called, a ‘one-one relation,’ and perfectly 
symmetrical. In the case of propositions the logi- 
cal truth is tliat every proposition has its contra- 
dictory, while of two contradictories one must he 
true, the other false ; and the contradictory of tlie 
contradictory of a given pro])oaition F is precisely 
equivalent to the proposition P itself. For similar 
purely logical reasons iiej^ation, as applied to acts 
and modes of action, gives precisely analogous 
results : to every mode of action is ojiposed its 
contradictory mode of action. Of two contra- 
dictory modes of action, one who has the power to 
choose may put into execution the one mode ; but 
he must choose one of the tw'o, and he cannot 
choose both. One who has the opportunity and 
the power of choice may either steal or not steak 
But one of tlie two he must choose. He cannot 
voluntarily refrain from both. Only the loss of 
his opportunity or of his power of voluntary choice 
can relieve him from being voluntarily in the 
jHxsition of one who steals or one who does not 
steak 

In the case of acts and modes of action the same 
complications arise as in the case of propositions 
and judgments. From the logical point of view, 
there are no modes of action wliich are essentially 
positive, and none which are essentially negative. 
If a man says, in answer to the request to work 
in the vineyard, ‘ I go not,’ his act is, logically 
speaking, both affiimative and negative. He 
negates the r(*queHt ‘ Go work ’ ; he takes the 
contradictory, hut for that very reason also dis- 
tinctly affirmative, attitude of jiositively refusing 
to work. No one capable of voluntary choice and 
lioHsessed of the opportunity for action can under- 
take to do anything without thereby refusing or 
negating the plan of not undertaking to do that 
same thing. For the same iea.Hon, no voluntary 
agent can refuse an act without positively ex- 
pressing the will not to do that act. 

Yet, for all of us, jiositive and negative commands 
seem, under ordinary circumstances, to involve a 
distinctly difiereiit attitude of will and of mind. 
The contrast lietween the negative mode of com- 
mands illustrated by the Ton Commandments and 
the positive attitudes of the will expressed in the 
Sayings which tradition attributes to Christ has 
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furnished a very frequent and important toj)ic for 
both ethical and theological comment. * Tell the 
children, in a perHuasive way, what to do ; but do 
not insist upon telling them what not to do, unless 
you are obliged to do so ’ is, at the present time, 
familiar pedagogical advice. It is fair to ask why 
the piMrely logical point of view, which inevitably 
regards negation as a symmetrical relation, seems 
to stand in such momentous contrast to what both 
common sense and experience, ethical as well as 
religious, so persistently exemplify. 

In the case of logical classes the not-relation 
takes a form which we cannot hero study in detail. 
In briefest summary, we niay say that, when two 
terms are related as X and Not-X, the meaning of 
the terms is such that everything in the so-called 
universe of discourse to which one is conlining his 
consideration is either X or Not-X, while nothing 
is both X and Not-X ; the relation of negation 
here preserves, from the point of view of pure 
logic, its character as a symmetrical and ‘ bi- 
univocal ’ relation. Any term X which has a 
determinate range of application has one, and one 
only, corresponding negative term, or negation of 
X. In turn, the negative of the negative of X is 
tlio term X itself. From this point of view, pure 
logic, so far as we yet see, has no reason to recog- 
nize the existence of any terms except those which 
are essentially and equally both ])ositive and 
negative terms. If a term X has a determinate 
meaning, then, ipso facto, the term Not-X has a 
determinate meaning. The iiepitive of the nega- 
tive of X is once more X itself. Each of these 
terms is the negative of the other. Each is also a 
positive term in so far as it is the negation of its 
own negation. Yet common sense .and ordinary 
experience sharply distinguish pundy negative 
terms, or terms tliat are defined by negation, from 
terms that are positive. The reason for this dilfer- 
ence V)etwoen tlie logical point of view and that of 
common sense needs a little further explanation. 
We may close this elementary logical survey of 
the nature of the not-relation by mentioning the 
fact that, despite the baffling complications and 
abstractions w ith which this elementary study is 
beset, the not-relation remains one of the most 
momentous of all relations for the organization 
not only of all the exact sciences, but of all the 
systematic study of human experience and of all 
uur knowledge concerning the order of the world 
and our own conduct (see, further, art. Order). 
If negation, considered in these formal aspects, 
seems barren and abstract we may assert — dogmati- 
cally enough at this stage of our inquiry — what 
more careful research would make clear in great 
detail: ‘Without negation no order.’ But order 
is not only ‘ heaven’s first law ’ ; it is that upon 
which science and righteousness, insight and ethics, 
equally depend. 

3. Unsymmetrical relations associated with the 
not-relation : privation, affirmation, positive atti- 
tudes of will, and modes of knowledge. — In 

experience, in forming our plans of conduct and 
defining the topic of our discourse, the not-relation 
comes to appear, and in certain resjiects actually 
to be, unsymmetrical, so that there arises a signifi- 
cant distinction between positive, or constructive, 
and more purely negative modes of expression, of 
the description of obmets, or of the formation of 
our plans of action. This is due to the fact that 
we very seldom consider the not-relation merely 
by itself. Botli in experience and in action, botii 
in our thouglits about thinf^s and in our observa- 
tions of the real Avorld, w’^e find reasons for associ- 
ating the not-relation wdth other relations, such, 
e.g.^ as are suggested by the manifold contrasts 
and differences which appear in our experience, 
and which interest both our thought and our will. 


When the not-relation is associated with other 
relations, so that wo are dealing with an object V 
which is in certain respects to be treated as the 
negation of Q, while, at the same time 1’ and Q 
have certain interesting differences to which we 
also attend, or are conceived by us under the 
limitations which are imposed upon us by the 
facts of life or by the interests of our minus, we 
are often able to say that only in a certain respect 
is P the negation of Q, or tliat P and Q aie each 
the negation of the other with respect to, or 
within, a certain field, under the limitations of a 
certain discourse, or from a certam point of view. 
At the same time P and Q may also be in other 
relations — which are not wholly symmetrical. It 
is under such conditions that we arc led to make 
use of expressions such as that ‘ P is not the mere 
negation, but the privation, or the absence of Q,’ 
or that tlie meaning of P imj)lieB that P expresses 
a certain need or want directed towards the object 
Q, which is then, precisely as the object of this 
need or want, in an unsyni metrical relation to P. 

Further, it is very often the case that, in 
considering P and Q, we are actually limiting 
ourselves, our discourse, our ])lans of action, or 
our definitions to considerations and distinctions 
that arise within some limited field, or from 
the point of view of some special interest of 
our life, thoughts, or modes of classifying ob- 
jects. We may bo conscious of this limitation, 
or it may be meiely tacit or ill-defined, or even 
unconscious. Within the limited field in which 
we are considering the distinction between P 
and Q, the relation between them may be or 
may appear to be the iiot-relation. Any one of 
very numerous considerations associated with this 
limitation of our point of view, our field of dis- 
course, or our plans of action may involve relations 
between P and Q which are unsymmetricid, so 
that, as in the case of the instances of Mivaiioii 
mentioned above, the relation between P and Q 
may be regarded as not symmetrical, and some- 
times as associated with relations that involve 
objects distinct from both P and Q, with which 
P and Q stand in still further interesting relations. 
In such cases the not-relation, symmetiical and 
dyadic as it is, may be or niay appear to be not the 
only relation with which we are actually concerned. 
Therefore, side by side with the not-relation, we 
may be obliged to note Uie existence of certain 
other relations in which P and Q also stand, rela- 
tions triadic, tetradic, and, in fact, polyadic, with 
various degrees of complexity. Thus, *by associa- 
tion with other relations, what is, from a certain 
point of view or in certain respects, to be regarded 
as the not-relation between P and Q comes to 
appear in other respects no longer symmetrical, and 
frequently no longer dyadic. 

So complex are the situations and relations which 
under such circumstances may arise that we do 
well here to help ourselves by moans of examples, 
beginning with comparatively simple instances, in 
order to show that most of the piiilosophical and 
empirical problems about the nature and function 
of negation are principally due to the fact that the 
conditions for negation seldom arise either in life 
or in science witliout being associated witli the 
conditions which involve other relations than th<‘ 
not-relation. To unravel the tangle which this 
union of negation with other relations freoueuily 
involves is one of the most delicate and aifficult 
problems of logical analysis. We can here give 
only the most Semen tary and general indications 
of the way in which this unravelling is to be 
attempted. 

In I^ewis Carroll's Hunting 0/ the Snark the Barrister dreams 
that the Snark is * dcfendin)? the pig on the charge of deserting 
his sty.' In one of his pleas the snark says: 'The charge of 
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Insolvency falls, it is clear, if you arrant the plea, “ Never in* 
debted.’” The point of view- from which ‘insohency’ can 
very naturally be regarded as the negation of solvency involves 
what constitutes— to borrow the well-known phrase used by 
de Morgan — a ‘limited universe of discourse.’ In this universe 
of disc'ourse the distinction between solvency and insolvency 
arises, the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ appear as classes 
stand I rig each in the iiot-relation to the other, and one who 
belongs to this universe is either solvent or insolvent, while he 
cannot be both. 'The relation between solvent and insolvent is, 
so far, a symmetrical one ; each of the terms is the negative of 
the other ; there is no reason to call either the essentially 
l>08iti\ e term, while the other is to be viewed as essentially 
negative. 

The plea of the Snark is founded upon bringing to our oon- 
Boiousness, in a somewhat confused way, the fact that the 
universe of discourse whose beings are classified as solvent and 
insolvent is a universe of discourse of beings who are, or at 
some time have been, debtors, when these beings are considered 
with reference to the (juestion whether they are, were, or will 
be able or unable to pay their debts when these debts are, were, 
or will i)e due. One who has never belonged to this universe of 
discourse, simply because he has never contracted a debt, 
certauil v does not belong, so the Snaik asserts, to the class of 
iiisohent debtors, whatever else may be said about him, or 
whatever else is the class in which he ought to be placed Of 
this limitation, whereby the universe of discourse of solvent 
and insolvent beings is characterized, we may be unconscious, 
and therefore each of the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘insolvent’ 
ajipears to us as the negation of the other. That is why the 
relation is, in so far, treated as merely a not-relation. 

If we become, as the Snark apparently wishes his listeners in 
the ‘ Shadowy Court ’ of the Barrister’s dream to become, 
aware of what this limitation is, the classes ‘solvent’ and ‘in- 
solvent ’ appear in a somewhat different light. For, as even 
the Barrister becomes at least dimly aware, if the classes 
‘solvont’ and ‘insolvent’ are classes , of debtors, considered 
vvitlj refi'rence to their power l,o pay their debts at maturity, 
they differ in a respetd which involves other relations than the 
not-n lation. A solvent differs from an insolvent debtor in that 
he poHNesses a power to pay at maturity. This power, if he is 
an noneHt man, he intends and proliably expedsito possess in 
flue tune If he discovers tliat he no longer possesses it, he 
fails from inability to accomplish what he presumaiily wants to 
accomplish. His need is to be, if jiossible, solvent. An in- 
solvent debtor is thus deprived of sometiung that he needs or 
wants. His insolvency is therefore an instance of what has 
been called ‘ privation ’ On the contrary, the solvent debtor 
has what, as an honest man, he intends or desires to have — the 
power U) pay his debts The relation between the solvent and 
the insolvent debtor is now no longer symmetrical. It is the 
relation between one who has and one who has not the object 
of a need or a desire 

For closely associated reasons, insolvency may conceivably be 
the object, of what the Snark calls a ‘ charge.' The insolvent 
debtor ma,\ be haled into court, declarefi a bankrupt, or im- 
prisoned as if for crime. From such perils and obligations the 
solvent debtor may be free. Here, again, the contrast between 
needs and piivilegos or possessions, between legal, social, or 
other empirical restrictions and freedom fioiii such Inintations, 
becomes important The not-relation, in a universe of discourse 
thus liinited, is no longer symmetrical. Wc need some other 
term than those of mere negation to express the relation in- 
volved. The insolvent and the solvent debtor classes ore no 
longer each the mere negation of the other. Solvency appears 
as something positive, while insolvency involves want of some- 
thing desirable, privation of something whose possession would 
constitute success 

Trivial as it is, this instance illustrates a type of 
relation which has its imjjortance throug:hout the 
whole range of conduct, opinion, classification, 
conception, and so throughout the whole range of 
science, art, and human interests. Side by side 
witli I Hire negation there now appears the distinc- 
tion oetween two objects, eacdi of whicli i.s in 
certain respects the negation of the otlicr, while, 
at the same time, the negation arises within some 
limited universe of discourse. Secondly, there 
appears the frequent, though the not universally 
pre.sent, fact that such limitations of the universe 
of discourse are or may be associated with empiri- 
cal, conventional, legal, or ethical contrasts which 
lead us to regard one of the two negatively related 
objects as the positive, the required, the superior 
member of the two negations. In such cases, 
where, within a limited universe of discourse, the 
relation of negation is associated with a definable 
or empirically obvious distinction in value, dignity, 
or desirableness between the two objects, we speak 
of one of the two negatively relatocf objects as in- 
volving, or as constituted by, the privation of the 
other ; one of the two appears as the positive term, 
the other as what the elementary text-books of 


logic sometimes call ‘ the privative term * of the 
negation. Sometimes this privative term Is called 
the ‘ merely negative term ’ — an expression more 
familiar than enlightening, which has helped to 
confuse both the popular and the technical discus- 
sions of negation. 

In the case of the debtor relation we obyiously 
have, in the universe of discourse which the Snark 
defines in the Harrister’s dream, a limited universe. 
This is not the only reason why the condition of 
insolvency seems to involve privation. It is lie- 
cause the debtor wants to pay his share, or because 
the law may put him in peril if he does not do so, 
that the universe of discourse of the solvent and 
insolvent debtors comes to be not merely a world 
which is classified, but a world in which solvency, 
as something positive, is contrasted with insol- 
vency, as something which involves privation. 
Cases wdiere other relations than tliose which 
necessarily involve contrast and classification in- 
teresting to the will, or having different value 
according as X or Not-X is the term emphasized, 
lead to unsymmetrical relations between terms, 
each of which is the negation of the other, are 
easily to he found in tiie exact sciences. 

The whole numbers are classified into those whieb are prime 
and tho.so which arc not prime. In the universe of discourse of 
number, to say that ten is not a prime number is to assert the 
contradH'tory of the proposition that ten is a prime number. 
The linulation of the universe of discourse makes it possible to 
retfard the prime numbers and the numbers which are not prime 
as m some respects unsyiimietrically related. For the nmiibers 
which are not prime have factors, such that, in each case, the 
factors of a prime number are distinct both from the number and 
from unity. But the prime numbers have no such factors. 
Here, in so far as we areconsiderinir the purely loprical character 
of the classification, the two classes ‘prime numbers’ and 
' numbers not prime ’ are, within the universe of the numliers, 
negatively and svrnmetncally related. But the possession of 
factors IS associated with so man> other characters used in the 
theory of numbers, while the prime numbers (each of which 
initiates a new senes of numbers, namely, its multiples, which 
from that prime number outward extend without end in order, 
and in their due places, throughout the senes of whole numlicrs) 
have so many of their properties due to this fact, that, from 
what one may call a purely ordinal point of view, the distinction 
between the prime numbers and those which are not prime is in 
many respects unsymmetrical. Nobody would speak of the 
character of being a prime number as a privation of the charac- 
ter of havinjf factors. Yet the two classes, prime and not-pnme, 
are not merely negations of csu'ii other, within their own uni- 
verse of discourse. The limitation of the universe is associated 
with many ordinal characters, which the prime numbers pos- 
sess, and which the numbers that ha\ e factors do not possess. 
From the point of view of these ordinal characters, the distinc- 
tion in question thus becomes unsymmetrical. 

Otlior interesting instances of unsymmetrical 
relations associated witli and modifying the re- 
lation of negation are furnished by the distinction 
between ‘continuous’ and ‘discontinuous’ lines, 
aggregates of points, sets or series of numbers, 

‘ rational ’ and ‘ irrational ’ numbers, ‘ chemical 
elements ’ and ‘ material substances ’ which are 
not clieinical elements. In all these cases, within 
some limited universe of discourse, a classification 
involving a negation appears. At the same time 
some more or less important unsymmetrical re- 
lations are so bound up with the not-relation that 
we are certainly not dealing with mere negation. 

The foregoing illustrations and considerations 
show how, in general, affirmation and positive and 
constructive attitudes of will and mocles of know- 
ledge are defined. In life we always deal with 
limited universes of discourse. Within these limited 
universe.s distinctions arise like those between 
solvency and insolvency, success and failure, ac- 
ceptance and refusal, winning and losing. In all 
such cases the contrasts become unsymmetrical, 
and may be associated with extremely complicated 
situations, such as involve triadic or polyadic re- 
lations. Under these conditions, for reasons which 
may be mainly practical, and which may also be 
of great theoretical importance in more or less 
exact 8cience.s, and may be bound up with the most 
various enterprises and incidents of life, conduct, 
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and knowledge, we accept as an ‘ affirmative ’ atti- 
tude or assertion, or as a ‘ positive ’ deed or state 
of mind, one of two contrasted objects each of 
which is tlie negation of the other. Our reasons 
are of various sorts, some of whicli have had to 
serve in the foregoing as illustrations. In conse- 
quence,., ‘ pure negation ’ can pla.y no part in our 
concrete tliinkiiig and life, simply because it in- 
volves a merely symmetrical and logical relation 
between objects each of which is the negation of 
the other, and therefore is in a Avholly symmetrical 
relation with the other, while there is no reason to 
declare one of the two negations to be the ‘ positive ’ 
and ‘affirmative’ member ot the pair. It is in 
association with the other relations which life and 
experience most sigriilicantly present that negation 
becomes of concrete importance. When a man 
refuses to steal, society and the moral law are 
interested, not merely in the purely logical dis- 
tinction between stealing and not-stealing, hut also 
in Avhat else the man does who does not steal. 

4. The function of negation in thought and life. 
— In view of the distinctions which have now been 
illustrated, the main imrpose of this article can 
best be accomplish eil by indicating the practical 
function whicii negation has in tlie business and 
conduct of life and in the work of science and 
philo.sophy. 

This function is frequently defined by pointing 
out that wJiat are generally called positive attitudes 
of mind, athrniative assertions, positive commands 
andexhortatioiia, constructive thinking, and equally 
constructive conduct and decision are inseparable 
from negative attitudes, expressions, and opinions, 
and are implied in the latter, so that ‘ pure nega- 
tion ’ is indeed impossible, while a positive atti- 
tude of mind is, in general, more fruitful and more 
advanced in its attainment of reasonableness than 
a prevailingly negative attitude. 

What this article has atteinnted to add to the 
familiar philosophical lore M’liich is thus sum- 
marized is (1) a somewhat clearer view of the 
general logical nature of the process of negation, 
and (2) an enumeration of some of the ways in 
which we have good reason for contrasting a pre- 
vailingly affirmative or positive way of thinking 
and conduct with a prevailingly negative way, and 
for preferring affirmation to negation in certain 
regions and from certain points of view, as well as 
for certain specific purposes. 

Usually, in giving the traditional preference to 
affirmation over negation, those who discus.s the 
subject have failed to recognize that, in their purely 
logical character, both affirmation and negation, 
both positive and negative modes of definition, 
conception, and counsel, illustrate the same funda- 
mental logical function. This, as a purely logical 
function, involves what is illustrated by the not- 
relation in general, by pairs of terms each of wlii(!h 
is the negation of the other, and by pairs of con- 
tradictories, whether of inopositions or modes of 
conduct. Since tlie not-rclation, as purely logical, 
is symmetrical, it seems to involve, in its essential 
nature, no particular reason why one of two con- 
tradictory propositions should possess a form which 
is superior in its fruitfulness to the other, or why, 
of two terms each of which is the negation of the 
other, one should help us to conceptions essentially 
more fruitful than those which tlie other involves. 

We have now seen that the rea.son why the 
logically symmetrical not-relation becomes unsym- 
metrical, and furnishes a jiair of terms or proposi- 
tions of which one is more fruitful, more instructive, 
or in general more valuable than the other, lies in 
the fact that, in a limited universe of discourse, 
one of two terms each of which is the negation of 
the other may have a value superior to tliat pos- 
sessed by the other, and may, m any case, call to 


our attention matters which have an intere.st not 
possessed l)y the matters brought to our attention 
oy the negation in question. We have also seen 
how Isith the experience which lies at the basis ot 
our clas.sification, or whicli waiTants our 2)roposi- 
tion, and the interest which guides our will may 
lead us to emphasize these distinctions between 
I the values of two terms, modes of action, or pro- 
positions wldch stand to each other in the not- 
relatioii. The result of our study is tliercfore that, 
when we are considering the general value whicli 
negation is to possess for us, eitlier in the guidanci‘ 
of our conduct or in the clavitying ami oigaiiizing 
of our information, we should explicitly take 
account (1) of the limitations of our uni verse ot 
discouise, (2) of the values and interests whicli 
guide us wdien we consider or set in order 0111 
knowledge of this univeisc or direct our conduct 
in dealing with it, and {‘A) of the sort of experience 
which guides us as we take account of the various 
not-relations in question. Once more we nut}' be 
aided in this summary by a reference to some ot 
the illustrations w’hicli we have already u.seil. 

Some one advises us to prefer a jiositive or 
affirmative mode of guiding our conduct to a pre 
vailing ly negative mode, to consider what to do 
rather t lian what not to do, to give to tlie ehiidren 
positive rather than negative counsel, not to take 
Mejdjistophelesfor our model, to prefer constructive 
to prevailingly destructive modes of liehaviour. 
What does such counsel practically mean ? Who- 
ever says, ‘Do this,’ logically speaking, counsels 
us not to refuse to do this, not to do the contra- 
dictory act. Thus, then, all counsel, in ortlcr to 
be positive, is also, in a strictly logical sense, nega- 
tive ; and, as we have seen, there is no such thing 
as purely negative <!Ounsel, as always denying, 
as tW supposed purely Mepidstopholian attitude. 
Nobody is purely constructive. Whoever builds 
the edifice destroys the original structure wdiich 
existed before in t'lie material out of which he con- 
structs the edifice. Civilization implies a destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of natural ol/jects and pro- 
cesses. Whoever rears and trains the mature man 
destroys many of the natural tendencies and habits 
which, apart from training, nature wmuld produce 
in the untrained child. VVhy, then, <loes one con 
ceive of construction as something not negative? 
Why does one regard the affirmative attitude as 
something alisolutcly distinct from the negative 
attitude? Why docs one prefer the positive in 
life, thought, and training? 

The aiiHW er is, as w'^e have seen, that w'o live in a 
limited universe of discourse, and that we wish to 
do so. Tlie very conception of an absolutely un- 
limited universe of discourse would involve mani- 
fold logical contradictions, which aie now^ wcll- 
kriow’n to logicians. Moreover, all that is valuable 
to us takes place in, and is subject to the liinitation 
of, the universe of discourse of our present liunian 
life. Not only is this the case, hut all the precious- 
ness of life depends upon it. As experience sliows 
us some of the limitations of this universe of dis- 
course, it also reveals some of its values. Our 
ethical conceptions and distinctions give to many 
of these values a more rational character, hut all 
the 11101 e reveal to us the imjiortance of the asym- 
metries which our conduct both finds and prefers. 
We desire to live in houses. The desire has its 
well-known empirical foundation, and also its 
rational ethical justification. Constructing houses 
is an activity which stands in contrast with the 
activity of destroying them, and w hich has a cor- 
resi>onding value. In a duly limited universe ot 
discourse we can at pleasure so define the activities 
of building houses and of destroying them that the 
two modes of action stand in a symmetrical not- 
relation to each other. But in this limited universe 
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of discourse the distinction in value between the 
two processes remains both empirically manifest 
and rationally justifiable. Of the resulting; mutu- 
ally negative modes of action one is called the 
* positive ’ mode, tiie other involves that destructive 
treatment of houses which leaves people homeless, 
and which robs the world of its value. Therefore 
the counsel, ‘ Build rather than destroy,’ has a 
})erfectly definite warrant, which at once depends 
upon the logical symmetry of the not-relation in 
its own limited universe of discourse and makes 
clear why the one mode of action appears as a 
privation, a wiping out of values, while the other 
annears as both empirically and rationally prefer- 
aole. 

If Mephistopheles always denies, his denials, 
which are practical as well as theoretical, are modes 
of action which have their place and value in a 
definitely limited universe of discourse, both social 
and ethical. In their simplest forms and instances 
they appear as a ‘ snubbing ’ of the proposals which 
others made, a sarcastic and cynical showing of 
contempt for human hopes and aspirations ; they 
leave hearts desolate, ruin lives, and add to the 
sum of human horror. Under these circumstances, 
we can understand how every mode of action does 
indeed involve a destruction of sometliing as well 
as a construction of something else, and how the 
not-relalions involved are perfectly symmetrical, 
while we equally well understand wliy we prefer 
that hearts should not be made desolato, that lives 
should not be ruined, that the noblest in man 
should not be destroyed. The world in which we 
condemn Mephistopheles for his negation is indeed 
a limited universe of discourse, but the relation 
between heaven and hell in that world is not merely 
a symmetrical not-relation, but an asymmetrical 
relation — a relation of lower and liigfier, of the 
noblest to the basest, of the heights of justice and 
holiness to the de])ths of diabolism. It is important 
t/o see that the logical symmetry of the not-relation 
is needed as the basis of such un symmetrical rela- 
tions betweert good and evil, heaven and hell, 
salvation and perdition. Without negation none 
of these contrasts (;ould be defined, none of these 
distinctions between the lower and the higher could 
come to clear consciousness at all ; hence negation 
IS an absolutely essential function of our tliought 
and will. Without negation there would be no 
clearness with regard to values, no knowledge of 
he-aven or hell, of good or evil ; hence Mepliisto- 
pheles is indeed the inseparable companion of the 
one who is to learn what these distinctions are, 
and is even thereby to come into contact with what 
constitutes their value. 

We turn for a moment to the case of the types 
of pedagogical advice which we have already 
mentioned. I(- is true that, if we give positive 
counsels to the children, we, logically speaking, 
inevitably give them advice which is also negative. 
For we cannot tell them what to do without coun- 
selling them not to do the contradictories of what 
we counsel. And, as the children are also more or 
less crudely logical, while some of them are more 
or less quaintly or crudely Me]}hi8toj)heIian, tliey 
will frequeutly find their own way of plan- 
ning and performing the contradictory of wliat we 
counsel. But it is one thing to give them encour- 
aging advice which awakens them by winning 
*^^gg*^®tions ; it is another to play in our own way 
the part of Mephistopheles, by first finding out 
what their desires are and then explicitly snubbing 
them, and thus condemning them to the depths of 
discouragement, or inflaming their already existing 
disposition to rebel against our counsel. The Ten 
Commandments appear to make their appeal to an 
already more or less evil-minded, rebellious, or 
uayward people, whom the tliunders of the law 


are to terrify into submission. The use of the 
word ‘ not ’ gives to the Commandments this out- 
ward seeming, not because the relation of negation 
is logically unsymmetrical, and not because we can 
ever command without also forbidding the contra- 
dictory of our command, but because the limita- 
tions of the universe of discourse about Mt. Sinai, 
as well as the unsymmetrical distinctions between 
the thunders on the top of the mountain and the 
way downward to the plain where the people 
listen to the thunders, strongly suggest the over- 
coming by terror of an already -ex is ting stubborn 
w'ill. 

On the other hand, the Sayings and the Sermon 
on the Mount give their counsels in a universe of 
discourse where the un^mmetrical lelations be- 
tween the Father and llis children, between the 
Shcplierd and the lost sheep, already inspire con- 
fidence, a tendency to harmony with one’s coun- 
sellor, and a disposition to regard him as one who 
speaks with a peculiar and winning ‘authority.’ 
In such a world the not-relation is as definitely 
present as in any other logically definite world of 
counsel. On occasion the Sayings, the Parables, 
and the Sermon on the Mount make explicit both 
the not-relation and the limitations of the universe 
of discourse. But, on the whole, while the not- 
relation is logically just as prominent in the 
universe of discourse of the Parables and of the 
Sayings as it is in any other sharply defined 
universe of discourse, the particle ‘not’ does not 
play so large a part as in the Commandments, or 
as would be the case in negative appeals to the 
unwise or to the erring. The logic of the sitiuition 
is identical. What one emphasizes in the mode of 
expression used is distinct ; privation is in the 
background. What ought tx) be is made attractive ; 
what ought not to be is more frequently left to be 
discovered by the enlightened doer of the will, 
who is expected ‘ to know of the doctrine’ all the 
better, the more he has been won over ‘ to do the 
will.* 

The praiitical moral of all such instances is that, 
both in our definition of the not-relations which 
interest us and in our wliole use of negations, we 
•should carefully consider the universe of discourse 
which we propose to employ as the field within 
w hich to make our logical distinctions, and also 
the asyunnetrical distinctions of value which arise 
within that universe. The problem of the relation 
betw^een these limitations and values and our use 
of negation is partly a psychological one, and 
partly one of limiting one’s field of operations, for 
the sake of accomplishing to the full one’s enter- 
prise, 

‘In limitation alone can mastery be displayed.’ 
Thus the problem of negation is one of limiting the 
field of attention and following the guide of the 
asymmetrical relations which appear within that 
field. 

The case mentioned above, of the so-called 
‘ negative theology ’ of the mystics, of The, Imita- 
lion of Christ, ancl of the Hindu seer, still calls for 
a word. A ‘ purely negative ’ metaphysical doctrine 
is logically quite as impossible as any other ‘ purely 
negative’ doctrine. For a metaphysical doctrine 
must consist of propositions ; and a system of pro- 
positions essentially consists of a series of pairs of 
mutually contradictory propositions. If we call 
either of these propositions ‘positive,’ its contra- 
dictory ‘ negative ’ is its inseparable companion ; 
if we (;all either ‘ negative,’ its own contradiction, 
which then appears as an ‘ affirmative’ proposition, 
is equally inseparable from it. But the Hindu 
seer, or the author of The Imitation of Christ, or 
any other teacher who uses expressions which 
illustrate a ‘ negative theology,’ is actually think- 
ing or speaking in a more or less deliberately 
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limited universe of discourse. This universe of 
discourse is supposed to contain every thine 
possible, because it contains two beings, God and 
the world, the absolute and the finite. But an 
absolutely complete universe of discourse is logi- 
cally impossible ; and the mystic’s universe of 
discourse is, in general, a very limited one — con- 
sisting of the objects of our more ordinary experi- 
ence and the apparent object of the mystic 
experience itself. These two objects stand in a 
relation which is certainly not merely the not- 
relation, although Yajnavalkya and il Kempis 
are unnecessarily fond of speaking as if this were 
80 . The relation is unsymmetrical in this sense 
that, for the mystic, one of these objects, viz. God, 
the absolute, or the ‘ self,* is inetlably precious, 
and is defined in terms of the decidedly unsym- 
nietrical relation ‘ above ’ or ‘ beyond,’ and the 
other is defined as ‘beneath’ or sometimes as 
* without.* The relation between this precious or 
perfect absolute object of the so-called ‘ negative 
theology ’ and the objects of ordinary experience is 
sometimes defined in terms of a contrast between 
‘created being’ and ‘uncreated being.’ Now, 
whatever the relation of creation is, it is obviously 
viewed by those in question as unsymmetri(;al. 
The worhl ‘ emanates from,’ or ‘descends from,’ or 
is ‘ produced by ’ its conceived Creator, The 
mystic God is therefore not merely and negatively 
uncreated, but He is that from which created being 
emanates or through whose will it is produced. 
The Hindu seers, pantheistic as they were, had 
still their own doctrine of ‘ emanation ’ and their 
various unsymmetrical relations. 

It follows that the so-called ‘ negative theology ’ 
never tells us anything in terms of ‘ pure negation.’ 
On the contrary, it very volubly character! /es a 
set of unsymmetrical distinctions of value, of 
preciousness, of grades of being, and of processes 
of emanation, which include numerous not-rela- 
tions, but which depend for all their interest ujion 
the fact that the mystic presents to us something 
of which he can say that it is beat known ‘ when 
most I feel there is a lower and a higher.* 

Perhaps this final illustration, when added to 
the fore^joiiig, may serve to indicate the function 
of negation. In brief, the function of negation is, 
by means of the indispensable and fundamental 
not-relation, to lay a basis for an understanding of 
the complexities and asymmetries of the world of 
experience which may serve to clarify our ideas 
and systematize our conduct. 

Litkraturb. — K ant’s Critique of Pure Rennon and Hegrel’s 
Logie both contain very extended discussiorjK of \ anoug aspects 
of negation. To Kant belongs the doubtful credit of having 
deliberately attempted, in his discussion of the Table of 
Categories, to treat nei(ation os involving an essentially 
triadic rather than a dyadic relation. This doctrine has, 
since Kant, been justly neglected. Hegel’s logical discus- 
sions of the topic are manifold, and have been historically 
very influential. See also the Logics of R. H. Lotze ('-^Leipzig, 
1880-84), C. von Sigwart (^Tubingen, 1004), F. H. Bradley 
(Ijondon, 1883), B. Bosanquet (- Oxford, 1911), and W Wuncit 

Stuttgart, 1893-%), as well as A. N. Whitehead and B. A. 
W. Russell’s treatment of various aspects of the not-relatlon 
in their Pnncipia M athentatica, Cambridge, 1910-13, and 
elsewhere. See also T, Harper, The Metaphysics of the School, 
London, 1879-84. The term ‘negative theology' is used by 
Dionysius Areopag:., de Myst. Theol. Itt., de Div. Norn. i. 4. 
See also Scotus Erigena, de Div. Nat. ii. 

JosiAH Boyce. 

NEGRILLOS AND NEGRITOS.-The exist- 
ence of living Pygmy peoples in Africa (Negrillos) 
and in Indonesia and Melanesia (Negritos), and 
the discovery of their skeletal remains in Europe, 
have mven rise to much theorizing as to the position 
of 8U(m dwarf peoples in the genealogical tree of the 
human race. According to J. Kollinann {Korre- 
spondenzbl att der deutsch. anthrop. Geaclhrfwft, 
xxxvi. [1906] 9, and Globus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 140), 
the oldest forms of man were of small stature ; 
from them the modem races gradually developed. 


each tall race being preceded by a correlated small 
one. W. H. Flower says : 

‘We may, therefore, regard them (Pygmies) as little-modified 
descendants of an extremely ancient race, tl>e ancestors of all 
the Negro tribes (African anil IntloPaciflo] ’ (cAA/ ix. (1880J 132). 
W. Schmidt {Dit SieUtmy der Fygmatnvblkcr, 
Stuttgart, 1910, p. 298) describes them as humanity 
in its childhood. Other authorities regard the 
Pygmy tribes as degenerate forms; G. Schwalbe 
{Studien zur Vorgesv.h. des Menschen, Stuttgart, 
1906) states that they are due to selcctiun under 
poor and isolated coiuiitions ; indeed, their position 
18 still an open question (cf. art. Dwarf.s and 
Pygmies). 

As regards the ethnology of the Py^mitjs, we 
find them to be uniformly at a very l)ack\vard 
stage of culture. Tliey are collectors and hunters, 
whose weapon is the bow and arrow ; some 
Negritos, however, have learned irom neighbouring 
peoples to till the soil. They are typically mono- 
gamous. 

I. Negrillos of Central Africa. — In the work 
named above Schmidt summarizes our knowledge 
of the Pygmy peoples. He there quotes A. Le 
Roy {Les Fygm^'cs, Tours, 1905, p. 176 f.), who 
emphasizes the great difierence between the reli- 
gious ideas of the Negrillos and those of the 
Negi’oes among whom they live. The Negrillos 
have hardly any cult of the dead, and no fetish 
huts or images dedicated to them, no nniulets, no 
professional sorcerers or priests. They have cer- 
tain charms for ensuring success in hunting, but it 
has not yet been aH(;ertained whence these derive 
their power. A marked contrast to the polytheism 
and nature- and ancestor- cults of the Negroes is 
ailorded by the notions of certain I’ygmies as to 
the supreme being. The chief of the floni Pygmies 
of E. Africa gave Le Roy the following account of 
Waka, their god : 

‘ He ia lord of all. He gave the Bom these lauds, forests, 
rivers, and all by which they live. He caniiot bo seen, but he 
sees men very well. Hometimes he desisentLs into the Bom camp 
and kills one of them Then they burv that one deep in the 
earth and move away from there ; for it is dan;/erou8 to remain 
under the eyes of Waka. He is strict and must have his share 
of everything. Therefore when they kill a buffalo the best 
piece is taken and laid on the fire , part fs burnt on the fire, 
the rest the man and ins children eat If any one finds honey, 
he does not take any till he has thrown a little into the forest 
and up to the sky If he want.8 to drink palm-wine, he first 
pours a little on the ground. The following words are said : 
“ Waku, thou hast given rne this buffalo, this honey, this wine. 
See there thy share. Give me henceforward strength and life, 
and let nothing evil befall my children ” ' (quoted by Schmidt, 
p. 232). 

It should be noted, however, that the Hamitic 
Galla of E. Africa have a supreme being, WHq, 
who is conceived as the omniscient and all-power- 
ful creator of everything earthly and rejiresents 
the principle of good ; he possosses all the sublime 
qualities of godliead and is prayed to for preserva- 
tion of life and jiroperty and for all worldly pros- 
perity (P. Paulitschke, Beitrage zur Ethnographie 
und Anthropologie der Somdl, Galla und Harart, 
Leipzig, 1886, ii. 19). Le Roy also gives an account 
obtained from a membei of the Ajongo tribe of 
Gabun, which has mixed willi the Negroes but 
retains distinct and ‘ higher’ religious ideas. The 
supreme being is called Nzainbi — a name which 
also occurs among some W. Ilantu, though with 
vaguer significance. H e lives up above, and speaks 
through thunder to tell men that rain will fall. 
He is lord over all and has made and disposed all 
things, and before him we are very small. He 
causes life and death ; after death the shade sinks 
into the earth and then mradnally mounts up txi 
him, and receives reward or is cast into the fire 
according to his merits (quoted by Schmidt, x>' 
232 f.). The Nkula Pygmies offer tlie firstfruits of 
the nkula-nut to their god with a short ceremony. 
The Bekii mixed Pygmies honour a supreme being, 
Nzame, maker of tne sky, the stars, light, and the 
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eyes, the pupils of which reflect his image and are 
the seat of life. Beasts and men arose from his 
union with a lesser maternal deity. The Bekii 
also have a spirit-cult ‘ which is evidence of Negro 
influence.’ J. M. M. van der Burgt states {Un 

f rnnd Peiiple de VAfrique tqiiaiorialt^ Bois-le- 
)uc, 1904, pp. 46, 74, 82, 119-121, 137, quoted in 
Schmidt, p. 234) that the Wa-Twa of IJruiidi have 
a supreme spirit Indagarra, who created a man 
and woman, and judges people after death accord- 
ing to their deserts. Below him is Ryangombe, a 
spirit who is associated with the ancestral pair, of 
'whom, however, there seems to be little or no cult. 
The Wa-Twa wear few amulets themselves, though 
they are said to make all those of the Wa-Rimdi. 

1’. H. G. Powell-Cotton (‘Notes on a Journey 
tlu’ough the Great Ituri Forest,’ Junm. Afr. Soc., 
1907, pp. 5, 6) found among the Pygmies of 
Ma'warnbe the belief that thunderstorms were <!on- 
ti oiled by a higlier iK)wer, and an ofleriiig of food 
to the supreme spirit at a ceremonial feast to give 
them lucik on moving to a new hunting-ground. 
II. IT. f Johnston writes: 

‘ Even these dwarf hunting nomads [in the Oon^fo bastnj, 
leading a life equivalent to one of the earliefit stages of human 
culture, believe — so far as their inqiresHions have been recorded 
— in some vague Hiiperhmuan })ower of the sky (Nzambt, if 
they speak m Bantu dialeets), and tlnnk that chiefs or village 
ciders live again after death in the form of buhli-yngs or snakes ’ 
(George Gro7\feU and the Congo, London, 1908, ii 6:{2) 

Among some, at any rate, tliis iiower seems to be 
regarded as bad, for it occasionally slays men with 
its fire (Jolinston, 77tc Uganda Protectorate^ 
London, 1902, ii. 539). 

2. Negritos of the east. — (a) Andamanese , — 
The Andamanese, according to A. R. Brown {The 
Andaman Islands, Cambridge, 1916, ch. iii.), be- 
lieve in two diflerent kinds of 8U})ernatural being : 
(1) the spirits inhabiting the forest and sea re'^pec- 
tively, wliich are the ghosts of dead men and 
'W'omen ; and (2) other beings connected ■with the 
sun and moon, lightning and thunder, and the 
monsoons (Bilikii and Tarai) ; these are all associ- 
ated with tlie pJicnomeria of nature. The only 
being outside these categories about whom Brown 
could discover anything w'as Nila, who lives in 
hollow Pterocarpus trees and comes out to slay 
human beings who ajiproach his trees. The most 
important beliefs are those relating to the weatlior 
ami seasons, wliich are umbu’ the control of Biliku 
(Puluga) and Taiai (Deria). The connexion 
lietMeen Biliku and the north-east monsoon is 
fundamental ; throughout the Great Andaman 
wind, rain, and storm are associated with Biliku, 
or with Biliku and Tarai, who is identified with 
the south-west monsoon. As to other points 
accounts difl'ei in various parts : in the north Tarai 
is often said to be Biliku’s husband ; elsew'here 
they are said to be two friends (male) who have 
quarrelled, or again Bilikn is a pair wdiose children 
are the winds. In all the groups bad weather is 
regarded as the result of Biliku’s anger; lightning 
is a fire-brand flung by her (him). There is com- 
plete unanimity also as to the three things which 
are punished in this way : (1) the melting or burn- 
ing of bees wax ; (2) cutting or interfering with a 
certain number of plants, especially at a certain 
period of the year ; and (3) killing a cicada or mak- 
ing a noise during the time cicadte are singing at 
morning or evening. The idea that Biliku dislikes 
the smell of burning wax may be due. Brown 
suggests, to the fact that honey is collected and 
wax melted every year just liefore the rains begin, 
and so the breaking of the monsoon has come to 
be regarded as resulting from the offence caused to 
Biliku in this way. Similarly, the season for dig- 
ging up yams is in October, and November is the 
month for the worst storms and cyclones. 

There are numerous legends about the ‘ances- 


tors’ who first inhabited the Andamanese world, 
in which Biliku figures. 

In one Luratut (the kingfisher) stole fire from Biliku, who 
lived on a separate island from the ancestors; Biliku woke up 
and Hung a fire-brand at him, after which in wrath Biliku went 
to live in tlie sky. Another tale from the south tells how Puluga 
was sent away out of the world by the ancestors whose huts 
and property he used to destroy. In another version it was a 
ba shell that Biliku flung at the thief, which Is used by w'omen 
for slicing yams and seeds. One informant said tliat Biliku 
(who had a husband Porokul) made the earth, sk.>, and sea, 
discovered the use of all the edible roots known to the Anda- 
manese, and 18 very angry if these are gathered in the rainy 
season The points to note in these tales are that Biliku lived 
on earth but apart from the ancestors, that Are was stolen from 
her, and that she flung a fire-brand or shell-slicer. The belief 
in Biliku as the first being is sporadic and unde\ eloped, and, in 
Brow'n’s opinion, an accretion (FL xx. [1909] 257-271). 

It has been stated that the Andamanese tend to 
personify natural phenomena, and, just as the sun 
and moon are regarded as two persons, the sun 
being the wife of the moon, .so the two monsooii.s 
were jiersonified as Biliku and Tarai and made 
wife and husband. In the five northern linguistic 
groups of Great Andaman Biliku is female ; so 
also is her counterpart Dluga in Little Andaman ; 
in two other gi oujis she is male, and in the remain- 
ing three predominantly so. Two facts indicate 
that Biliku was originally feminine : (1) that at 
the two extremities of the islands Biliku and Oluga 
are female, while three of the five central groups 
seem to reveal an intermediate stage ; (2) that .she 
hurls fire-brands or shell-slicers instead of shooting 
arrows, as a man would do. There seem to be no 
legends about Tarai ; in the south he is generally 
ignored, even storms from the south-west being 
attributed to Puluga. 

The account of Andamanese beliefs by E, If 
Man {On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Anda- 
man Islands, London, 1883, pp. 84 ff., 88 ff.), ditt'er- 
ing from Brown’s more in interpretation than in 
actual data, forms the basis of Schmidt’s version, 
in which Puluga is made to figure as a high god, 
creator and supreme judge, ‘ who has forbidden 
deceit, theft, raids, murder, adultery, and the 
burning of wax (for magical purposes)’ (p. 195). 
The prohibition on yams and otlier edible fruits 
during the first half of the rainy season is inter- 
preted by Schmidt as a sort of oftering of firstfruits ; 
according to Brown, they are not available for 
food until the end of the rainy season. When 
Man denies to the Andamanese any form of cult 
or religious rites (p. 88), and M. V. Portnian con- 
firms this as regards prayer and sacrilice, adding 
that no love is Iclt for Puluga {A Hist, of oiir 
Relations with the Andamanese, Calcutta, 1899, i. 
44), then Hchmidt questions whether our know- 
ledge of the Andamanese ju8tifie.s such categorical 
negatives (pp. 197-200), and adopts the rOle of 
counsel for the defence of Puluga as high god, 
revered and beloved by man, preferring to ascribe 
certain anthropomorphic tendencies in the deity to 
a later mythological .stratum (p. 203). He is con- 
vinced tliat a moon -mythology similar to the 
Austronesian must formerly have dominated the 
Andamans ; according to this, the waxing moon i.s 
male, the waning moon male or female. Thus the 
male waxing moon which appears first in the 
south-west is Tarai, the male, and so the sex of 
Biliku when regarded as female is satisfactorily- 
accounted for. To sustain his theory Schmidt is 
obliged to assume that S. Andaman, where Man's 
observations were made, is in a more primitive 
condition than the north, for which assumption he 
otters no adequate proof. The conflicting views of 
Brown and Sclimidt found exiiression in a short 
controversy in Man (x. [1910] 2, 33, 66, 82). 

Ceremonial observances of the Andamanese are 
social rather than religious in character (cf. chs. 
ii, and v. of Brown’s Andaman Islands). Certain 
periods in the life of the individual are regarded as 
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critical, and at such times food-tabus are strictly 
observed. Thus on attaining puberty both boys 
and girls have to abstain from honey, turtle, du- 
gong, etc. , and a number of vegetable foods for two 
or three years, on the expiration of which the 
turtle-eating ceremony takes place, when a new 
name is conferred. After some months the pig- 
eating ceremony follows, and then by degrees the 
youth or girl reverts to normal diet. During 
nregnancy and for one month after the child is 
l>orn a mother observes certain food-tabus, in which 
hei husband shares. 

Disease and death are attributed to the ghosts 
of jungle and sea. The body is decorated, flexed, 
and enveloped in the sleeping mat, and a shell- 
knife is placed in the hand. It is either buried in 
the ground or cx|>o8ed on a platform, with the face 
to the east ; platform disposal is regarded as moie 
honourable. A fire is lighted and a vessel of water 
is placed beside the grave ; sometimes the dead 
man’s bow and an arrow or two or a harpoon and 
hue are left on it. After the funeral the camp is 
abandoned, and a period of mourning ensues, at the 
end of which the bones are exhumed, broken up, 
and strung together into ornaments to be worn hy 
the near relatives. The bodies of enemies are 
burned, so that blood and fat ascend in smoke and 
the ghost does not trouble the slayers. After 
killing turtle, pig, etc., certain precautions are 
taken to avoid trouble with the animal’s ghost. 

file Andamanese think that a man can die and 
fonie to life again. It is the man’s double, re- 
tlexion, or shadow that leaves his body at death, 
and may visit people in dreams while lie is alive. 

‘ In every tribe there are alternative and iiieonsistent Ijeliefa 
as l() the plafo where spinU go, which bj diflferent acconntR is 
in the sky, beneath the earth, out to the east where the sun 
and uioon take their rise, or in the junffle and sea of their own 
country ' (Brown, p 170). 

These ghosts haunting jungle and sea can be 
kept at a distance by wearing strings of human 
bones or certain leaves, b^ fire, bees-wax, an arrow, 
or red paint ; but wliisthng attracts them. Medi- 
cine-men (or, less often, medicine-women) acquire 
their power by contact with the ghosts ; a man cimi 
come into contact with them hy dying and then 
coming hack to life, or by meeting them in the 
jungle, or in a less degree power may be obtained 
through dreams. Medicine-men are able to cause 
or cure disease, and to control the weather by 
simple rites directed either against Ililiku or Tarai 
or against the ghosts of the sea. Among all smier- 
uatural forces it is Biliku, controller of the weather, 
who is of paramount importance, for on line 
weather depend the hunting, fishing, and dancing 
which make up the work and pleasure of the Anda- 
man Islander’s life. 

(/>) Semang of the Malay Veninsula. — A full ac- 
count of the religious beliefs of the Semang, based 
largely on the observations of Vaughan-Stevens, is 
given by W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden {Pagan 
itaces of the Malay Peninsula ^ London, 1906, ii. 
ch. vi.). 

‘ The Semang religion,’ they observe, * in Rpit,€ of ite recogni- 
tion of a “Thunder-god" (Kari) and certain minor “deities,” 
has very little indeed in the wa> of ceremonial, and appears to 
consist mainly of mythology and legends. It shows remarkably 
few traces of demon-worship, very little fear of ghosts of the de- 
ceased, and still less of any sort of animistic beliefs ’ (n. 174 f.). 
Kari is of supernatural size, but is now invisible. 
He created everything except the earth and man- 
kind, but when Pl6 had made men Kari gave them 
souls. He is omnipotent and knows whenever men 
do wrong ; certain acts anger him, but sometimes 
he pleads with Pie on man’s behalf. Kari is the 
^iver of life, the causer of death, and the supreme 
jud^e of souls. He requires a blood -sacrifice ; 
during a thunderstorm a few drops of blood are 
drawn from the shin, mixed with a little water in 
a bamboo receptacle, and thrown up to the skv. 
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accompanied among the E. Semang by a form of 
invocation. As a rule, however, invocations, 
which are requests for material advantage, have 
not advanced to the stage of a fixed form, but are 
I simply a wish exjiressed in conversational phrase 
addressed to the great spirits or deities. Pm also 
receives blood-sacrifices. R, Martin {Die Inland- 
stamme der malayischen Halbin^sel, Jena, 1905, p. 
956) regards this proceeding during a storm as 
simply a weather-charm and in no sense an act of 
worship or cult. Besides Pie and his sistei Simei 
there are other deities subordinate to Kari wlio 
act as his messengers. 

The E. Semang believe that each man has a soul 
shaped like himself, blood-red, and the size of a 
grain of maize. New souls sit in a tree behind 
Kari’s seat till he sends them forth ; they are con- 
veyed by a bird wliich is killed and eaten by tlie 
expectant mother. Each species of animal has a 
corre.sponding soul-plant; ‘fisli-souls come from 
grasses, bird -souls from their eating (‘ertain fruits ’ 
(Skeat-Blagden, ii. 216 f.). When Kari desires to 
punisli a person, he sends a disease iKirne by the 
wind-demon, who deposits it upon the culprit’s 
forehead. 'Fhe god Pie pacifies Kari and permits 
the Semang to avert the punishments by giving 
them a talisman : a woman is protected by the 
spec'al designs engraved on the combs worn in her 
hair : according to Vaughan-Stevens, the patterns 
used by her sex to avert the special ills afiecting 
them were the invention of Simei, the sister (or 
daughter?) of Pig {Veroffentl. aus dem. konigl. 
Mus, fur VoUcerkunde, iii. [Berlin, 1894] 110). 
Definite patterns ward otl‘ specific diseases ; as 
many as eigiit difierent comtis may be worn at 
once. These combs are buried witli a woman to 
aftbrd protection to her soul. Men avert diseases 
by means of patterns invented by Pig on quivers, 
blow-pipes, and bamboo staves. Similar combs 
are worn by the Pangan Sakai of Perak, and most 
of the mixed tribes. Martin says (p. 703) that he 
found them mainly confined to the Sakai, being 
much rarer among the woolly-haired Semang ; he 
notes various amulets in use among the Semang 
(p. 954; cf. Skeat- Blagden, i. 396 ff., 149). 

When a man dies, lii.s burial bamboo is inserted 
in his girdle. On this tube, which is larger for 
men than for women, patterns are incised by the 
tribal chief. If a man has been very wicked, his 
chief will refuse to cut the patterns on it, and the 
soul will have to appear befoio Kari without it 
and will certainly be condemned. 

“The soul waa belitved to cross over into Paradise bv rnontH 
of a tree-bridpe, from which the souls of the wicked fell into a 
boilinp lake beneath, through fright of a monstrous figure that 
mounted guard over the bridge’ (8keat-Blagden. ii. 217). 

After swimming about there desperately for three 
ears, they may be rescued by the cliicf of the 
eaven of fruit-trees, who lets down his great toe, 
to which they cling and are drawn out. The old 
and wise (chiefs and medicine-men) are buried in 
trees, so that their souls may be able to fly over 
the head of the monster at the bridge. The Kedah 
Semang believe that the heavens consist of three 
stages ; the highest, filled with fruit-trees yielding 
luxuriantly all the year, is inhabited by the greater 
persons of mythology ; the second also contains 
wild fruit-trees ; the third has nothing but low 
brooding clouds which bring sickness to mankind 
{ib, i. 460, ii. 207 f., 217). 

The medicine-roan is usually the most important 
member of the tribe ; chiefs nearly always seem to 
be Tnedicine-men of moie or less repute. Tliey 
obey prohibitions on the flesh of goats, buiralo, an<i 
fowls which are not incuinl>ent on other tribesmen. 
They are able to enter tlie fruit paradise in a 
trance, to turn themselves into tigers, to slay men 
at a distance, and to supply infallible love-charms 
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{ib. ii. 225-2*27). There are a good many myths 
and beliefs about animals— elephants and tigers in 
particular are occupied by the souls of dead chiefs ; 
and there are vague ideas of a big conflagration 
replacing the wide spread flood-myth {ib, ii. 221 ft*., 
219). Martin regards -iinimal tales as df Malay 
origin (p. 950). 

As regards the supreme jmsition of Kari, Martin 
considers (p. 986 f.) that VauLdian- Stevens’ data 
upon which mainly Skeat and Blagden base their 
statement require confirmation before a primitive 
theistic system can be ascribed to the inland tribes. 
‘From the primitive spirits . . . a single almighty, 
wrathful and rewarding god has developed under 
foreign influence,’ undergoing a new connexion 
with a much more jirimitive animism and demonisni, 
though of (hese only traces appear among the 
Semang. There are thus two views : ( 1 ) a wholesale 
substitution of religious l)elief8 for which there is 
no evidence as yet available ; and (2) tliat of Schmidt 
fpp. 219-229), who states that tiie Semang afford a 
striking contradiction to most modern evolutionary 
theories as applied to religion. For of the three 
main groups of backward peoples, we find among 
the Pygmy Semang, who are culturally at the 
lowest stage, ‘recognition and reverence of a 
Suj>reme Being with practically no mani.sm and 
animism . . . out retrogression of reverence for 
the Supreme Being and giowth of manism and 
animism the more cultural development advances 
among the Senoi and Jakun’ (Schmidt, p. 228). 
As to the foreign influence assumed by Martin, it 
should be noted that the Semang live farthest from 
and the Jakun nearest to the zone from which such 
influence could emanate. See, further, art. Malay 
Peninsula. 

(c) PhUippine Ifilatiders. — Not much is known 
about the religion of these tribes, and some accounts 
are contradictory, 'fhe best is that of W. Allan 
Keed (‘Negritos of Zambales,’ Phil. Is. Ethnol. 
Survey Publications, vol. ii. pt. i. [Manila, 1904]), 
who says ; , 

‘The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Nejfritos . . . 
iH the constant presence of the ipirits of the dead near where 
they lived when alive ’ (p. 65). 

All places are inhabited l)y tliem, and all adversity 
—sickness, ill-luck in bunting, failure of crops — is 
attributed to them ; as long as things go well, they 
are not imicli considered. In one place there is a 
huge black boulder which is believed to be the 
home of one powerful spirit ; it seems that the 
spirits of all who die enter tliis one spirit, or anifo, 
dwelling in the rock. No Negrito pas.ses without 
leaving a banana or some article of food there. 
Disease is usually regarded as a punishment, the 
more serious maladies being sent by the supreme 
anito. Lesser diseases are inflicted by minor spirits, 
but these have to invoke the aid of the supreme 
spirit when a more severe punishment is to be 
meted out. A sickly child’s name may be changed 
HO as to avoid the attentions of some spiiit. A 
medicine- man or medicine-woman {mailga-anito) 
can exorcize a spirit causing trouble. Charms are 
also used to remedy diseases. A certain yellow 
parasitic plant imparts great powers, and can 
attract a woman. 

After a hunt the game is divided. The chief 
man present takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into little pieces, and scatters them, 
chanting a few words of thanks to the spirits ; this 
is never omitted. F. Bluinentritt {Globus, xlv. 
[1884] 75), referring to the Negritos of N. Luzon, 
states on the evidence of Father Villaverde that a 
single piece is thrown into the air witli an invocation 
to one spirit only (cited by Schmidt, m 230). 

According to A. de Quatrefages {The Pygmies, 
Eng^ tr., London, 1895, j). 1.59 f.), all NeCTitos 
believe that the sj)irit survives the body and bos 


the same requirements as in life ; a dead man’s 
bow and arrows are therefore hung above his grave 
and gifts of tobacco and betel are placed on it. 
A. Schadenberg {ZE xii. [1880] 144) states that 
there is a kind of moon cult (cf. also D. G. Brinton, 
in The American Anthropologist, 1898, pp. 293-307) 
Dances are held at the full moon, though it may 
lie that they are held then mereh" for the con- 
venience of light (cf. F. H. Sawyer, The Inhabitants 
of the Philippines, London, 1900, p. 204). Their 
mimetic dances are descrilied by Reed (pp. 52-54), 
but he does not say whether there is any underlying 
religious signiticance. Combs analogous to those 
of the Semang, but apparently non-rnagical in 
character, are worn by both sexes (Reed, p. 38, pi. 
xxxvi. ). 

The only true Pygmy peoples as yet discovered 
in New Guinea are the Tapiro and Pesechem, who 
are too slightly known for anything to be said 
about their religion. The i)eoDles of mixed l*ygmy 
descent are dealt with in art. New Guinea. 

Though there exists among certain Pygmy 
peoples, both African and Indonesian, a more oi 
less definite belief in a supreme spirit, any sugges- 
tion that this is a general characteristic of Negrillos 
and Negritos is to l>e regarded as highly speculative 
and premature in view of tlie fragmentary evidence 
as yet available. 

! Litbraturh.— This is aufflciently indicated m the course of 
the article A. C. HaDUON 

NEGROES AND W. AFRICA, -i. Introduc- 
tion ; fetishism. — The pure pagan Negro Is repre- 
sented by numberless tribes inhabiting the coast- 
line from Cai>e Verd to Calabar, and extending 
here and there even to the borders of the Sahara. 
Within t his vast area, much of which is still only 
partially explored, are to be found .several domi- 
nant Negro races, many large tribes, more or less 
independent, witli numerous branch trilies, and 
smaller tribes having distinct characteristics. On 
the outskirts of this Negroland, where the Muham- 
madan wave has swept forward from the north 
and north-east, and where the Negro is gradually 
merging into the Negroid, the religious beliefs dt 
tlie people are losing much of their originality ami 
becoming impregnated with Muslim ideas, thougli, 
on the other hand, the Muhammadans of this 
Ixirder-land show themselves willing to accept freely 
many so called suj>erstitious pagan Ixdiefs, South 
of Calabar, and inland to the eastwaid, i.e. in the 
Cameroons, Gabun country, and Loango, the 
people belong to the great Bantu family. 

With the .scant knowledge that we possess, it is 
difficult to reduce the religion of the aboriginal 
Negroes to any really systematic form ; for there 
is little intercourse between one great tribe and 
another, little exchange of religious ideas, and no 
one supreme religious head to whom all the Negro 
peoples look for guidance. Again, the Negroes 
have no written language ; except by word of 
mouth, they have no means of communicating 
with each other ; and therefore there are no sacred 
books or other Avritings handing down the history 
or tenets of their religion from one generation to 
another. What has been discovered about theii 
religion has come to light principally during the 
last two centuries ; before that little was known 
of the county for more than a few miles from the 
coast-line. The slaves conveyed to the W. Indies 
and America came from all parts of the interior ; 
but, since they shared a common misfortune, it 
may he assumed that the men of one tribe would 
be prone to assimilate the beliefs of their fellow- 
slaves of other tribes, so that the religion of the 
old W. Indian and American slaves cannot be held 
to represent that of any individual Negro tribe. 
There is always the possibility, also, that the 
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natives’ beliefs have been warped and confused by 
the statements of the Cliristian preacher. 

Theories as to the process bv which the W. 
African natives have arrived at their present state 
of religion are of two kinds : (1) that, in the begin- 
ning, Jahweh revealed HituHelf to all men on earth, 
and thafi He alone was worshipped ; that subse- 
quently this monotheism gave place to polytheism, 
out of which in the course of time grew idolatry, 
superstition, demonism, etc. (this theory is upheld 
by some Christian missionaries who nave lived 
long among the people, and who have been careful 
students of their religious ideas) ; and (2) that the 
Negroes (and the Hantu) are gradually working 
upwards to monotheism. But we might equally 
well theorize that the natives began wdth mono- 
theism, fell away, and are now ariftin<^ back to 
monotheism. It matters little how the people 
reached their present stage of religion ; it is with 
the actual state of religion as now found to exist 
amon<^ the various tribes tliat we have to deal. 

Moclern students of the Negro religion w ho have 
conducted their researches on the spot are few in 
number, and the two to whom the world is indebted 
for a great part of its knowdedge unfortunately 
died before the completion of their work. A. B. 
Ellis left behind him a storehouse of valuable in- 
formation, to which Mary H. Kingsley added in 
no small degree, the former dealing more especi- 
ally with the true Negroes of the (iold (’oast and 
of the Slave Coast, and the latter w ith those of the 
Oil Kivers and w ith the Bantu further south. Of 
these Bantu in the neighbourhood of the Gabun 
R. H. Nassau has written fully, as has R. E. 
Dennett of the Fjort (or Bavili) Bantu. But, in 
the districts beyond those named above, there 
remains a virgin held, where the student of W. 
African religion may find a sufficiency of w-ork. 
Now and again notes are made by careful observers 
travelling through, or residing in, those districts, 
and such scraps of information increase our know- 
ledge ; but the gaps are still w ide. 

M. H. Kingsley^ divides W. Africa into four 
main ‘schools’ oi religion, which may be said to 
extend geographically along the coast: (1) from 
Sierra I.ieone to the Niger mouths, (2) thence east- 
wards to the (^-amerooris, (3) the Mpongwe country, 
about the Gabun River, (4) the Loanj^o country 
(noitliof the C\mgo), peopled by the Fjort (Fjat, 
Fiote, or Bavili). In each division, she considers, 
the religious aim, or guiding motive, is distinct 
and deal ; and, though the various peoples of the 
tribes thus groujied have not all arrived at the 
same stage, yet the fundamental aim of each 
‘ school ’ appears to exist in every case. Thus, 
the one aim of the religious practices of tlie 
Negroes w'estward of the low'er [Niger basin is to 
preserve human life ; of the Oil River natives to 
enable the soul to pass successfully through death ; 
of the Mpongwe Bantu to attain material ijros- 
fierity ; while the religion of the Fjort Bantu 
(Nkicism) is concerned chiefly w ith the cult of the 
mystery of the power of earth (/i/jid = mysterious 
power; mysterious power of the earth; 

= mysterious power in personal protective 
charms, etc.). Such religious ends are not easy 
for the Christian mind to grasp, ami to understand 
them at all it is necessary to realize that a Negro 
til inks in quite a different manner from a European. 

With the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
Bantu, the peoples of W. Africa do not appear to 
speculate on such far-off things a.s the creation of 
the world, but almost every Negro tribe possesses 
some legend connected with the origin of man. 
Sometimes the legend is iinmistaUably of Pluriii- 
cian introduction (for the Fhccnicians are known 
to have penetrated as far as the Gold Coast) ; at 
1 W. African Studies, p. 116. 


other times it show s .signs of having come from tlie 
(’hristian mis.sionaries on the coast or from the 
Muhammadans of the interior; while, again, there 
are legends so local and narrow in their notions as 
to be clearly marked as of tribal evolution. 

The YorubM maintain that, before the earth was peopled by 
men, there was always Oloruii, the great god of the firmament, 
and that by him another god, Obatala, was created and plac«<l 
in charge of all things connected witli the firmament and the 
earth. For Obatala was mated also a goddess-wife named 
Odudua, who bore a boy and a girl named Aganju and Yemaja. 
The brother and sister marrjed, and had a son (Orungan), 
whose evil doings brought al)ont the violent death of his 
mother, at which ev ent there sprang from her l)od> fifteen gods 
and goddesses. On the spot where Yemaja died, runs the 
legend, the town of lf6 was built, and was for many eenUincs 
considered a sacred city. In this manner the Yonibas ac(‘ount 
for the creation of their jfods, by whom alone, they believe, the 
world was at one time inhabited. As to the period of man's 
creation Yoruba opinions differ, some holding that the first 
couple were made out of mud by Obatala, others that the\ 
came from Yeinaja’s body with the gods, and that they were 
named Obalofiin (‘ J^ord of Speech ’) and lya (‘ Mother ’) — names 
which strike one as having been inspired bv Christian mission- 
aries. 

Among many tubes tliere .seem.s to be a more oi 
less general belief that, lor a long time before the 
creation of man, tliere was a goo epoch, followed 
by a giant epoch ; and tbat the advent of man 
caused the giants, if not also the ; 4 ods, to become 
invisible, but to remain on the earth to ha ins-' 
man. 

In some parts of W. Africa the Negroes have a legend that, 
ill the long-ago, a ladder w'as placed between the earth and the 
abode of the go<is in the skies, and that, when a person was old 
and infirm, he was t ailed by the gods to ascend the ladder ; one 
da> a cripple boy began to ascend the ladder, and was pursued 
by his mother, whereupon the gods, infuriated at women and 
eiiildren attempting to intrude, flung down the ladder for e^ er. 
But legends of this kind are regaidetl oh meie 
fairy-tales by the mass of the people, and theii 
religion doe.s not in any w ay hinge on them. 

There are also myths about the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the rainbow. These arc foiiml prin- 
cipally in Daliomey and tlie adjoining countrie.s, 
and, judging from their similarity to myths exist- 
ing in otlier parts of the world, are probably not. 
of Negro origin. • 

Lissa, the spirit of the sun, is worshipped bv the l>aiioman8, 
as IS Clleti, the spirit of the moon, who is the wife of Lissa. The 
stars are held to be the children of Lissa inid (lleti ; and eclipses 
are accounted for as dorneHtlc wrangles between the spirit of 
the sun and that of the moon. Aini-I'hvo, the spirit of tin 
rainbow', is worshipped b> the Ewe tiibi's, who have iheiii,\tlt 
that the rainbow^ is a huge serpent which, when thirsty, comes 
forth from the sea, stands on its tad at one side of the earth, 
and bends its head over to drink at the other side. 

TliOMe studentH W'bo maintain tbat the Negio 
tribes are working up, or working back, to mono 
tbeiHiii have noticed that, in many instances, 
peoples that have undoubtetlly sprung from a, 
common stock have not advanced towards mono- 
thebsm equally rapidly, although they may show 
little difference in othei respects, Lc. in tli<‘ 
European itlea of civilization. This is, perliaji.s, 
attributable to environment — to the nature of the 
country in w'hich the respective triljes dwell. In 
an open country, where means of comniuiiication 
are easy, the jieople are enaliled to discuss matters 
and exchange iileas more freely, w hereas, in heavy 
forest land, w here litth' intercourse exists between 
one village and anot lier, things remain at a stand 
still. The result of this condition of affaii.s is 
shown principally in the number of the g<»d.s wor 
shijiped. The jieojiles held to be most advanced in 
the religious scale have cast aside many of their 
old gods, retaining only a few- ; and these are 
common to the whole tribe, so that the inhabitants 
of one village worship the same gods, under llie 
same names and with the same lites, as the in 
habitants of another village of the trilie. On the 
otlier hand, peoples held to lie low' in the religious 
scale have gods without numljer, lint foi tlie most 
part purely local — very often known to and wor- 
shipped by one iierson only. In short, it is con- 
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sidered by these students that religious advance 
among the Negroes carries with it a reduction in 
the number of gods worshipped, which may imply 
that, as the Negro’s mind develops, he realizes 
that, since the greater gods control the lesser ones, 
it is a waste of time to endeavour to propitiate the 
latter. All this may be true of the Ne^oes, but, 
as will be seen below, it does not appear to hold 
good with the semi-Bantu and Bantu tribes who 
dwell imniediately east and south of the true 
Negroes. 

The word generally used by Europeans to 
describe the religion of W. Africa is ‘fetishism’ 
from the Portuguese feiti^o^ ‘a charm,’ or 
‘magic.’ Synonymous witn ‘fetish’ (implying 
charm) are the words ^ri-gri, used by the natives 
about Sierra Leone and Lil»eria, ju-juy used by 
Europeans in the neighbourhood of the Oil Rivers 
and the. Niger Districts (said to be derived from 
French jikicikici of the Fjort, and soon. 

Now, tins word ‘fetishism’ is unknown to the 
natives themselves, and its u.se in its original sense 
conveys a totally erroneous impression of the 
nature of the W. African’s religion, implying, as 
it does, a system of idolatry or worship of tangible 
images, combined with a great amount of magic. 
As we shall see, the redigion of the Negi'o and 
Bantu is something quite dillerent, and the error 
arose from the superficial observations of early 
travellers, who noticed only what may be called 
the lower form of the religion of tlie people. The 
word has been so long in use, however, that it is 
unlikely to be abolished, though its original mean- 
ing may, in the course of time, be forgotten. Pure 
fetishism does exist to a certain extent in many 
parts, but it does not often hold the ruling place 
in the religion of the people. Among most of the 
tribes there is a higher and a lower form of re- 
ligion, both tlioroiiglilv believed in and practised, 
as often as not, b^ the same people at the same 
time. With the Fjort, e.g., there is the worship, 
or reverence, of the goddess Nzambi, with all the 
strange mystery appertaining to the earth-spirit, 
which is in a sense a perfectly good religion ; but 
there is also fetishism of the lo^^ est fonn — super- 
stitious dread of evil spirits, a belief in charms, 
wdtclicraft, and every abomination of what may 
be termed the ‘ black art.’ 

To fathom the depths of W. African religious 
thought we must start with a knowledge of certain 
matters on which the Negro bases his beliefs. 
(1) His religion has no connexion whatever with 
morality ; no Negro imagines that he is ‘ living in 
a state of sin ’ ; nor, as far as morality is concerned, 
does be see any harm in murder, theft, or any other 
crime. If, therefore, he commits an offence for 
which he is punished by a European court of law, 
by Ill's king, by a secret society, or by the com- 
munity, he considers, not that be has sinned, but 
that, by some omission or some act of stupidity 
(apart from the commission of the actual crime), 
he has unwittingly brought down on himself the 
wrath of some god or evil spirit. (2) AH Negroes, 
however low they stand in the religious scale, have 
a firm belief in tne existence of an indwelling spirit 
in almost everything animate and inanimate (except 
sutih things as are made by human hands). Hold- 
ing tliese convictions, and believing that nearly 
every non-human indwelling spirit is capable of 
utilizing at will the material wnerein it dwells as 
a powerful agent for influencing or controlling the 
actions of man and of all living things, the Negro 
argues that everything that occurs— every accident, 
every natural phenomenon, in fact every event — is 
caused by the workings of an indwelling spirit, by 
some human spirit which has temporaiilv lost its 
abiding-place, or by some other spirit of the sjdrit- 
world. It was originally believed that the in- 


dwelling spirits of all things in nature were hostile 
to man ; it was their aim to thwart man in every 
possible way, and even to destroy life. 

With a knowledge of the above beliefs, it is not 
difficult to trace the evolution of Negro worship. 
Every object in nature was believed to possess an 
invisible spirit, ever on the look-out to work de- 
struction on man. The spirit of the sea caused 
shipwrecks ; that of the river upset canoes ; trees 
ana rocks, impelled by their spirits, fell and crushed 
those passing by. In order to ward off’ tlie anger 
of these spirits, the Negro sought to appease them 
by offering them something which he imagined 
would be acceptable to them and at the same time 
be a deprivation to himself. The nature of the 
sacrifice or oftering would depend on tlie import- 
ance of the god or spirit, i.e. on the degree of 
misfortune which the god or spirit would be able 
to proiluce. It might take the form of merely a 
little food, or might require to be something greater 
— a blood -offering of a goat or even of a human 
being ; for it is thought that the spiritual essence 
or indw'elling spirit of anything offered to a god is 
enjoyed by, or enters the service of, tliat god. By 
constant propitiation of a particular god or god- 
spirit it was imagined that, in the course of time, 
tlie worshipper became nob only immune from 
harm, but also more or less under the protection 
of the god. Consequently, it became every man’s 
object to devote hi.s attention to one jiarticular god, 
and he usually selected for his special w^orship the 
god whose actions he most dreaded. It is easy to 
understand from this that several individuals of 
the same family, follow ing similar vocations, feared 
the malignancy of the same god, so that the god 
w’as worsliipped by the family and became a family- 
god. For similar reasons, a wdiole tribe or a whole 
nation would worship the same gods. They shared 
a common fear of a common enemy, and, on the 
principle of co-operation, agieed to appease him 
oy combined worship and sacrifice, or by the same 
means to obtain his goodwill. In order further to 
save trouble in guarding tlie abiding-places of the 
gods or spirits and looking after the sacrifices made 
to them, certain individuals w ere appointed by the 
tribes and maintained at the expense of the neojde. 
This was, at any rate in the Gold Coast ana Slave 
Coast regions, the foundation of the priesthood, 
which henceforward increased, and in many districts 
be<;amo paramount. It was imagined that the 
priests, by close association wnth tlie surroundings 
of the god for whom they cared, became bis con- 
fidential agents, and so mediators between man 
and tlie god. 

2. Gods and idols. — The use of Englisli equiva- 
lents for W. African conceptions is unsatisfactory, 
since it is almost impossible thus to define clearly 
the native’s ideas. Still, wdien writing of many 
tribes, speaking many different languages, it is 
impossible to einjiluy Negro or Bantu words always. 
It 18, tlierefore, necessary to explain at the outset 
what is implied by certain words which have been 
adopted in the following pages as the nearest 
equivalents to W. African notions. The words 
most likely to be misunderstood are ‘ god,’ ‘ spirit,’ 

‘ soul,’ and ‘ ghost ’ ; for very frequently they appear 
to overlap one another. Negroes and Bantu of 
W. Africa believe that their gods are material and 
tangible beings, generally of human form, residing 
in the skies, in the w^orld, or under the world, and 
invisible to man, but making themselves visible on 
occasion to their special priests. These gods possess 
invisible indwelling spirits, which have permanent 
or temporary abodes, and which have the power of 
passing themselves into any article they choose — 
even, for a period and for some particular purpose, 
into the body of a priest. The word ‘spirit’ is 
u.sed to denote (1) the indwelling spirit of a god ; 
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(2) the indwelling spirit conceived to have its 
residence in all tnings animate and inanimate ; 
and (3) that spirit, good or evil, which belongs to 
the great world of invisible spirits, and which will 
ever remain in it. *Soul’ is the indwelling spirit 
of a human being, as long as he is alive, or, wnere 
re-incarntition is believed in, until re-birth takes 
place. ‘Ghost’ (as distinct from ‘spirit’ and 
‘ soul ’) is the filmy individuality supposed by some 
people to leave the man’s body at death, and occa- 
sionally to make itself visible in a shadowy form. 

With regard to the gods of the people, it is 
maintained by some observers — chiefly by Cliristian 
missionaries-^that all W. African tribes, whether 
god-worshippers or not, believe in the existence of 
a supreme oeing, manlike in form, and dwelling in 
the skies, but no longer taking any interest in the 
aflairs of man, and therefore not worshipped. Such 
are Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the Gas, 
Mawu of the Ewes, Oloruii of the Yorubas, Abassi 
of the Eliks, Osowo of the Indoms, Anyambi of 
the Mpongwe, etc. In preaching of the Christian 
God the missionaries use the name of the supreme 
god of the people, and, consequently, it is probable 
that the Negro’s ideas of his chief god are not the 
same to-day as they were before the advent of the 
missionaries. But even now the natives regard 
him not os an omnipotent creator, but as merely 
one of manv gods, having no influence or control 
over the other gods, and neither feared nor loved. 
To this there is, perhaps, one excej)tion, viz. 
Nzambi-Mpungu, whom some of the Fjort people 
believe to have been the creator of the world, 
though they no longer worship him. 

Ellis and others have collected much information 
concerning the gods worshipped by some of the 
peoples dwelling between Sierra J..eone and the 
Niger mouths, and the information is of great 
value, more particularly as showing the condition 
of the Negro mind. Tne gods that have been best 
studied are tho.se of the Negroes of the Gold Coast 
and of the Slave Coast, and a knowledge of their 
characteristics and functions will assist in under- 
standing the extent to which a W. African’s life is 
bound up in liis religion. It must be recognized, 
however, that, although a Negro may be able to 
describe exactly what he thinks each particular 
god is like, he does not pretend to have ever seen 
the god, and he does not for a moment imagine 
that the image or representation of the god is 
the actual god. But he does believe that the gods 
are material beings, each possessing an indwelling 
spirit ; that they reveal themselves in a material 
form to their priests, into whom on occasions they 
pass their spirits ; but that to ordinary iKiople they 
are spirits, and, like other spirits, invisible. These 
gods or their spirits have their abodes (permanent 
or temporary) in objects of nature, in images, in 
the elements, in the surf, the tornado, the lightning, 
the pestilence, fire, etc. 

Taking the Gold Coast and Slave Coast tribes 
from west to east, we lind that the further east 
one travels, the fewer are the gods of the people. 
The Tshi-speaking and the Ga-speaking tribes of 
the Gold Coast have innumerable gods, while the 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast have few. All these 
gods may be classifled according to grade or im- 
portance; thus, among the Gold Coast peoples 
there are: (1) national gods universally wor- 
shipped ; (2) local deities universally worshipped 
under the same names ; (3) local deities ; (4) town, 
village, and family deities ; and (5) private gods. 
East of the Gold Coast tribes dwell the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, whose gods 
can be reduced to three classes, while eastward 
again we find among the Yorubas only two distinct 
classes of deities. It would be quite possible to 
classify the deities according to their origin ; for 


some evidently belong to the old mythology, while 
others— the greater number — are of more modern 
creation. East of the Yoriiba country, and inland 
along the banks of the Niger, the gods worshipped 
appear to be again numerous ; tlieu in the Oil 
Rivers, although certain gods are acknowledged, 
little attention is paid to tlieir worship, for reasons 
which appear below. Further down the coast, where 
the true Bantu 8ucceed.s tlie Negro, no active gods 
are even acknowledged by the ^^pong\ve and other 
tribes of the Gabun region. But among the Fjort, 
to the north of the Congo, there is the great goddess 
Nzambi. 

The following is a de.scription of the nuue im- 
portant gods recognized or woishippcd by the 
better-known tribes. 

i. Gold Coast trides.— (tt) National gods um- 
vcrsalhj acknowledged or worshipped , — liobovvissi 
is suppt>Hed to dwell at ^^’innebah Hill, ami was 
originally the principal god of the tribes along the 
coast between Appollonia and Barracu (near Accra), 
as well as of the Wassaw, Arbra, and Assin tribes 
inland. He appointed all local deities and had 
control over the elements — thunder, lightning, 
storms, etc.; he has a day of annual sacrifice 
(Kohbor) at the end of August. Formerly it was 
usual to sacrifice human beings to him. He is re- 
presented in human form, though twite the size of 
man, and black. In his right hand he carries a 
sword, and his left hand is held behind his hack. 
His wife is Abu-meli.su (spirit of the river of the 
same name), who is worshipped as a goddess by 
some of the coast tribes. 

Tando is the principal god of the Ashantis and 
other nortliern tribes of the Tshi group, and is 
represented as similar in appearance to Bohowissi. 
Driver ants are sacred to him, and his wife i.s 
Katarwiri (spirit of that river). She is repre.sented 
as of human shape, black, and of enormous size, 
and crocodiles are her special care. As the southern 
tribes were for several centuries at war with the 
Ashantis and northern tribes, Bohowissi was held 
to be hostile to Tando, and tribes throwing off 
their allegiance from Ashanti exchanged the wor- 
ship of Tando for that of Bohowissi. 

Nyankupon, or Nana-Nyankupon {i.e. ‘Lord of 
the Sky ’), is acknowledged by soine of the southern 
tribes to liave supplanted Bohowissi as chief god. 
His origin appears doubtful, and by some he is 
supposed to liave been introduced by Christian 
missionaries. He has no nriesthood, and little 
account is taken of him. The Negroes seem t^o 
have gradually come to the conclusion that Nyank- 
upon dwelt at too great a distance from the eartli 
to take any interest in its inhabitants, excejit occa- 
sionally to show his displeasure by means of some 
great calamity. They feared his ^^rath, but were 
unable to propitiate lam except through Iii.s de[>uty 
Bohowissi ; and they still regard Bohowissi as 
obtaining his power solely from Nyankupon. 
Nyankupon is represented as a man like god, 
jxiH.sessiiig the faculties anti passions of man, and 
essentially a material being. 

{b) Local deities universally worshipped under 
the same names. — Sasabonsum is a monster of 
human form, of red colour, and with long hair. 
His al)ode is eitlier below or above the ground 
wherever the earth is red, i.e. stained with the 
blood of his victims. He is also said to dwell in 
bombax (silk-cotton) trees. He is a most malig- 
nant and death-dealing god, and cannot be appeased. 
When dwelling in a tree, he crushes his victims by 
causing it to fall ; when living underground, lie 
produces earthquakes ; and in dl cases he devours 
those on whom his wrath descends. 

Sraliniantin is a hideous female monster, dwell- 
ing only in certain bombax trees. She terrifies 
those wiio pass by her abode, seizes them, and keeps 
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them for several niontliH, in order to train them to 
become priests or priestesses in her service. Sasa* 
bonsums and Srahniantins are said to exist in all 
districts, from the coast inland to the north of 
Ashanti. 

(r) Local deities . — These are innumerable and are 
found everywhere ; their abodes are in the sea, 
livers, lakes, wells, tree.s, rocks, hills, or hollows, 
and each has his or her district name, and is served 
by priests and priestesses. To f(ive a complete list 
or them is, of course, impossilde. The following 
may be taken as tyi)ical. 

bohsu resides in a headland near Cape Coast, 
and is a friendly goddess, of white colour, who 
assists her worsliippers in collecting salt. Adzi* 
anini dwells in a rock not far from Fohsu’s abode. 
Ho is a friendly little god, about the size of a bird, 
and black. His vocation is to help his worshippers 
to find good water, by means of birds (wagtails, 
etc.), which are sacred to him. These are the two 
jirincipal local deities in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Coast. Tahbi is god of the sea near Cape 
Coast, and resides in the rock under Cape Coast 
(^astlc. He is black and monstrous, and of human 
.shape, but his left hand takes the form of a shark’s 
tin. He destroys life by drowning. Tabhi-yiri, 
Talibi’s wife, dwells in a rock about half a mile 
from Tahbi. She is white and like a mermaid, 
and has the same destructive powers as her 
husband. Cudio, god of a reef near Cai»e Coast, 
is small and black. He formerly destroyed life, 
but now preserves it. Abtoli-entefti, god of the 
surf near (’ape Coast, is a hostile monster, resem- 
bling a Negro, but white. Ahroh-ku, also a surf- 
god, but friendly, is of human shape, very small 
and round and of a gr^ colour. Tohar-tsireur 
resides in a rock close to CTape Coast. She is black 
and like an ordinary woman, and ju'otects women. 
Men are not allowed near hei abocfe. 

Similar deities have their abodes all along the 
Cold Coast. There arc also local gods of w^ar who 
accompany the men in the fight, as well as god- 
desses (wives of the gods of war) who remain behind 
io protect the women. Inland, every river and 
every hill has its god or goddess, worshipped by 
those Negroes who fear destruction at the hands 
of the deity. 

[d) Toxoriy village, and family deities. — These 
are believed to have been appointed by the local 
deities to watch over the interests of the town, 
market, club, village, or family. The generic 
name for this class of deity is bohsvm, and the 
hofisum dwells in any article (a j)iece of wood, 
stone, pot, etc.) into which the priest of a local 
deity has passed it by means of a lengthy process. 
The article witliin which the fto/insam has its abode 
is placed in a central situation ; trees are planted 
round it, or a hut is erected over it, and the spot 
is resorted to for worship wlien any Ivenefit is 
required by its worship})erH. Ofrerings are made 
to the boJisum in various forms, and the enclosure 
set anart for it is often found to be piled up with 
articles of food, skulls of animals, bottles, and 
siitiilar things. 

A snssur is a guardian -spirit appointed by a 
family hohsum to watch over and protect tlie 
young girls of the family until they arrive at the 
age of puberty, and is supposed to follow them 
v^erever they go. 

(e) Private gods. — In the case of most of the 
tribal local, and other deities intercourse between 
the Negro and the god takes place only through 
the medium of a priest. In the case of tlie private 
god matters are different; the god is the man’s 
own property, his individual guardian, his aid and 
support, his agent for the downfall of his enemies, 
and he rec^uires no priest to communicate with it. 
’I’he generic term for the private god is suhnaji. 


and the suhman is appointed by, or rather derived 
from, a sa^nbonsum. The Negro who wishes to 

ossess a svhman proceeds to a spot which he 

nows to be the abode of a sasabonsum, and takes 
from it a portion of the latter’s abode — a piece of 
the bombax tree, a portion of the rock, or a hand- 
ful of the red eartn wherein dwells the 'msa/w/?- 
sum. He then, by a process of incantation, per- 
suades the sasabonmm to pass a spirit into the 
article, after which he conveys it home, sets it in 
a corner of his house, and makes offerings to the 
spirit. From tliat time the Negro and his suhmav 
are on the most friendly terms, and, by making 
some small article and dedicating it to the suhmarj, 
the Negro can infuse into it the suhman^s spirit. 
Such articles are what wc would call ‘charms,’ 
and the bits of stick, feathers, etc., which are seen 
hanging in front of a Gold Coast Negro’s hut are 
supposed to j)ossess the suhman's spirit or essence, 
and so to ward off danger from the hut. But it is 
noteworthy that to these ‘charms’ the Negro 
makes offerings of food, so that he seems to regard 
them as deities, or spirits, emanating from his 
suhman in the same w^ay as the suhman comes 
from the sasabonsum, and the sasabonsum from 
Bohowissi (or Tando). 

ii. Ewe-spkakino peoples of the Slave (Joast. 
— (a) National gods universally achioudedgcd or 
worshipped . — Mawu, god of the sky, iirmament, 
etc., is the most important, but ha.s no influence 
over other gods. Like Nyankupon of the Gold 
Coast tribes and the sky-gocl of other Negro j)eoj)les, 
Mawu is regarded as being too fai off to trouble 
about the affairs of men, and is, therefore, more oi 
less neglected in the matter of worship. Material 
sacrilices are not ottered to him, hut the spirits ol 
fowls and of other birds sacriliced to the minor gods 
are supposed to ascend to him. 

Kliehioso, god of lightning, is bird-like in form, 
and dwells in the thunder-clouds, the flapping of 
his wings causing the noise of the thunder. He is 
much feared, and has numerous priests and priest- 
es.ses. Worshippers of Khebioso wear an iron ring 
on the arm, and keep Saturday sacred to him. 

Legba (Elegba, or Lekpa), a phallic deity, i^ 
much worshipped. He is represented by a nude 
human figure of hideous description, and sacrifices 
of he-goats, cocks, and dogs are offered to him. 
The turkey- buzzard is sacred to Legba. 

Dso, goa of fire, dwells in the flames, and mani- 
fests his displeasure by burning property. Wor- 
shippers of Dso wear necklaces or armlets of tw isted 
fibre, smeared with red earth, and adorned with 
heads and pebbles. Aiiyi-Ewo, the rainbow-god, 
has been mentioned above (p. 276*’). Huntin, the 
Inmibax-tree god, and Loko, the odum-tree god, 
hav'e similar characteristics. They dw'ell in certain 
lM)mhax and odum trees respectively, and destroy 
any human beings who oflend them. Owls are 
supposed to he their agents. Aizan is a friendly 
god, and the protector of markets, public places, 
gates, etc., while Ho-ho is the protector of tvrins. 
Bapatan, the god of smallpox, is much dreaded. 

(6) Tribal gods. — Danh-gbi, whose indwelling 
spirit re.side6 in the python, is worshipped in 
Dahomey, Agweh, Great and Little Popo, and Porto 
Novo. He is the god of wisdom and of all hempi- 
nesB, and white ants are sacred to him. Hu (or W u), 
the god of the sea, is worshipped by the people of 
Whydah, Dahomey, and elsewhere. Lissa, whose 
spirit dwells in the sun, and Gleti (Dsinu, orSunh), 
with her spirit in the moon, have been already 
referred to (above, § i). Nati and Avrikiti are sea- 
gods, worshipped on the coast about Whydah, 
es]»ecially by fishermen, who maintain that these 
gods provide them with fish. Avrikiti is repre 
sented by a clay figure of a man seated. Nesu is 
the protector of the royal family of Dahomey ; 
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and Bo, the god of war in Eastern Ewe and 
Dahomey, is in the latter kingdom worshipped 
more than any other god. The crocodile (or, to 
be more accurate, some foreign spirit which has 
taken up its abode in it) is worshipped by the 
people of Bageida, Porto Seguro, Savi, Porto 
Novo, and Badagry. Oflerings are made to it 
chiefly by those people who are likely to be 
troubled by this animal during their daily busi- 
ness. The leopard is held sacred in Dahomey, 
and, like the crocodile, is l^elieved to be the abode 
of the malignant 4 Hpirit of a deceased man. 

In addition to the above, every tribe and com- 
munity has its own particular tutelary deity. 

(c) Local deities . — These are minor gods and 
goddesses whose indwelling spirits are connected 
with various objects in nature, such as rivers, 
lakes, rocks, hills, trees, etc., and whose worship 
is purely local. Moreover, a local deity is held to 
lie inferior in every way to the general and the 
tribal deities; he is seldom represented by an 
image, and only in exceptional cases has he any 
priesthood. The only local gods worthy of notice 
are : Dohen, protector of Europeans, and ^mardian 
of European commerce, worshi|)ped at Whydah ; 
\jaruma, also a protector of Euroj^eans; No-we, 
the god of the lagoon Denham Waters, particularly 
liostile to criminals ; and Tog bo, the god of a 
< reek near Porto Novo, whose abode was resorted 
to for trial by ordeal of water, the accused lieirig 
thrown into the creek. 

Pour other local gods require mention as difler- 
ing in origin from all the other gods of the people, 
in that they are said to be deilied men. Two of 
them — Adanzan, a king of Dahomey, and Ajahuto, 
a king of Porto Novo — are ^^or 8 hipped probably 
from roar, because the enormities which they per- 
iietrated during their reigns were considered super- 
human. The other two — Kpati and Knasi — are 
legarded in the light of patron saints, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, are two natives wlio were instru- 
mental in bringing the first shiji into Whydah, 
and thus establisliing trade with Europeans. 

Although the Ewe-speaking people do not now 
possess town, village, family, or private deities, 
and although they do not worship charms, they 
wear amulets of various descriptions, in order to 
show which particular gods they worship. The 
amulet may oe a necklace of beads of a certain 
(*olmir, an iron ring worn round the arm, or any- 
thing of a similar kind ; but, whatever it may he, 
it is the badge of a certain god, and is worn by all 
his worshippers, under the impression that the god 
will recognize his own people and look after their 
welfare. These amulets are obtainable only from 
the priests of each god, who charge what they like 
for them ; hut, though treated with a certain 
amount of reverence by the wearer, they are con- 
•^idered merely as badges, and not as possessing 
any essence of the god. Charms of many other 
kinds are found erected in the market-place, in 
front of a house, or elsewhere, for the purpose of 
frightening away disease or other threatened mis- 
fortunes. They are also provided by the priests, 
wlio, moreover, sell magic powders and medicines, 
declared to he capable of i)roducing certain results 
(see § 5 below). 

iii. YORUBA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF THE SLAVE 
Coast. — ( a) National gods universally acknow- 
ledged or worshipj^.d, — Olorun corresponds to 
Nyankupon of the Tshis, Nyonmo of the (Jas, and 
Mawu 01 the Ewes. He is essentially the god of 
the firmament, but he is thought to be too far off 
to take any notice of anything on the earth, and 
therefore has no priests, and is not worshipped. 
His name is occasionally used in such general ex- 
pressions as ‘May Olorun bless you!’ but in all 
jirobability this mode of invocation has come from * 


intercourse with Christian missionaries, who use 
the word ‘ Olorun ’ as a translation of ‘ God.’ The 
Yornhas, however, do not regard Olorun as in any 
sense an omnipotent being ; his sole concern is 
with the far-oll solid vault enclosing the world, 
and he does not interfere with the actions of other 
gods. Various ejuthets are applied to Olorun, all 
meaning ‘wonderful,’ ‘ venerable,’ etc. 

Obatala, the chief Yoruba god now worshipped, 
is said to have been made by Olorun, and placed 
in charge of the sky and the eartli, when the latter 
retired. All articles connected with his worship 
are white, and his priests and followers wear white 
garments. The god is represented as clothed in 
white, and usually mounted on a hoise, with a 
spear in his hand. Odudiia, the chief Yoruba 
goddess, is the wife of Obatala, and is represented 
as a jet-black woman, seated, and nursing a child. 
She 18 the goddess of love, and her principal temple 
is at Ado, about 15 miles from Batlagry. 

Aganju, son of the last two, married his sistei 
Yeniaja, and is said to have been worshipped at 
one time. This Yeniaja is the goddess of running 
•water, and is represented as yellow in colour, 
wearing blue beatfs and white garments. Accord 
ing to popular belief {see above, § i), at her deaili 
.some fifteen of the Yoruba gods and goddesses 
sprang from Iier body. Of these tw^o are still wor- 
shipped as principal deities— 8 haiigo and Ogiin. 
Shaugo, god of thunder and lightning, as well as 
of hunting and pillage, has his dwelling in a brazen 
palace in the clouds, whence his incHsengers are 
dispatched to work destruction on the earth, hj 
hulling liery stones. He is more feared by tht* 
Yornhas than any other god, and he is served by 
many jiriests, belonging to a well-organized priest- 
hood under a chief priest. His followers wear, as 
a badge, a wallet, representing the bag which the 
god is supposed to (;arry when pillaging. Three 
sisters of Shango became his wives, viz. Oya, 
Oshun, and Oha, and are worshipped as minor god- 
desses, their spirits dwelling in tlie rivers Niger, 
Oshun, and Ooa. Oguii is the godTif war and ol 
iron, as well as of hunting. Everything connected 
with iron is sacred to him — even the ground in 
which it is found — and he is worshipped more especi- 
ally by blacksmiths. Human vicjtims used to he 
sacrificed to liim before the commencement of 
war. 

Two other chief gods of the Yonihjis tire Ifa and 
Elegba, neitlier of whom came from YemajaV 
body. Ifa is known as the god of palm-iiuL.s, oi 
oracular god (sixteen palm-nuts being used by the 
priests when consulting him). No Yoruba undiu' 
takes anything without first consulting the priests 
of Ifa, who, it is believed, is able to tell man the 
best means of pleasing all the other gods. More- 
over, Ifa is the god of fecundity, and receives ofl'er 
ings from women desiring children. Elegba is the 
same pliallic deity as is wor.shipped by the Ewes. 

( 5 ) Minor deities . — Of these the following came 
from the bod3’^ of Yemaja : Olokun, Olosa, Shank- 
panna, Dada, Oya, Oshun, Oba, Aje Shaliiga, 
Orisha-Oko, Oke, Oshosi, Orun, and Oshu. 

Olokun is the sea-god, and is worshipped by the 
Yorubas dwelling near the sea. Of human form, 
with black akin and long hair, he dwells in h 
palace under the sea, and has the usual following 
of mermen and mermaids. Elusu, one of OlokuiiV 
wives, whose spirit resides in Lagos harbour hai, 
was at one time worshipped as an independent 
goddess, but is now consiuered merely a pait of 
Olokun. Olosa, on the other hand, who i.s the 
principal wife of the sea-god, is still worsliipjied as 
the independent goddess of the Lagos lagoon, and 
has several temples on its shore.s. She is the pro- 
vider of fish, and crocodiles, her messengers, are 
sacred to her. Shankjianna is the smallpox god, 
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and is represented as an old man with a withered 
leg. Flies and mosquitoes are his messengers, and 
the baxlge of his followers is a stick with red and 
white iiiaiks. IJada (Eda, or Ida), the god of new- 
born children and vegetables, is represented by a 
calabash studded with cowries and containing a 
lump of indigo. Oya, the principal wife of Shango, 
and goddess of the Niger, is sometimes represented 
hy an image with nine heads {mouths of the Niger). 
Afefe, the wind, is her messenger. Oshun and 
Oba have been already mentioned as being wives of 
Shango and goddesses of the rivers liearing their 
respective names. Aje Shaluga is the god of 
wealth, and his badge is a large cowry -shell. 
Orisha-Oko, the god of the farm and of crops in 
geiuual, is worshipped far and wide, and has many 
prie.sts and priestesses. He corresponds to the 
yam -god of other tribes, but, besides looking after 
the fruits of the earth, he is also concerned with 
human fertility. Bees are his messengers, and his 
emblem is an iron rod. Oke is the god of moun- 
tains, and IS worHhip[>ed by people dwelling in 
hilly or rocky country, Oshosi is the god of 
hunters, and helps them to kill game, while Orun 
(the sun) and Osfm (the moon) are nowadays wor- 
shipped by only very few of the people, and no 
sacrifices are ollered to them. 

Other minor deities worshipped by the Yorubas 
arc : Shigidi, Olarosa, Osanhin, Aroni, Aja, Oye, 
Ibeji, Osliumare, and Olori-merin. 

Shigidi, the god of nightmare, is a malevolent 
god, whose evil actions can be invoked by one man 
against another during sleep. He is represented 
by a short, stout cone of clay, embellished with 
cowries. Olarosa is the house-god, and is repre- 
sented by an image, in the form of a man with a 
stick, set up at the door of tlie house. Osanhin, 
the god oi medicine, is much worshipped ; his 
emblefi) is a bird upon an iron bar. Aroni, god of 
medicine as well as of the forests, is retiresented 
as a one-legged man, with the head ana tail of a 
dog ; and Ajji, go<lde88 of the forests, is said to 
resemble a Ionian in miniature, being only 18 
inches in height. Oye is the god of the Harniattan 
wind, and gigantic in stature. Ilieji, the pro- 
tector of twins, corresponds to Ho-hoof the Ewes ; 
and Oshumare, the rainbow-god, is identical with 
Anyi-Ewo, worshipped by those people. Olori- 
inerin was a four-headed god, with the legs and 
feet of a goat, who protected towns ; but his 
worship api)ears to have now ceased. 

iv. Nkouoesok thk Lower Niger. — Afioutthe 
gods of the tribes dwelling on the banks of the 
Niger and in the districts of the Oil Rivers little 
reliable information is forthcoming. Gunu, the 
chief god of the tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
confluence of tlie Niger and Benu6, is believed to 
bo a deified ancestor of the Igaras, and is of a 
beneficent disposition. Provider of children and 
eiMips and controller of the elements, he dwells in 
cert-ain groves and has an actual festival (Jan.- 
Feb.), when offerings of food are made, princi- 
pally by childless women praying for offspring, and 
cultivators anxious about tlieir crops. Sebo is a 
tribal god of the Igbiras ; Okenga is a tribal god 
of the Igbiras and Igaras; E bo and Ode are local 
gods of the Igaras ; Ikenga, Offo, Isu-Chuku, Isi 
are tribal gods of the I bos ; Eki, Aroh, Onisseh, 
Anni-Asaba, local gods of Asaba (Il)o) ; Orin.se, 
Anni-Oniteha, Okikeba, Ojedi, Utoh, Azeli, local 
gods of Oruttlia (Ibo) ; Aimi-Mogoro, Adjeh, local 
gods of Oko (Ibo); Igi-Oji, local god of Odekwe 
(IIk)); Fejokoo, local god of Abo (Ibo), is repre- 
sented in clay at the celebration of the yam- 
festival, and regarded as the supplier of yams ; 
Ogbooka, loc*al god of Abo (Ibo), is represented in 
wood and carried in this form at the yearly festival, 
being the Abo god of mirth. 


Incomplete as the above list is, it shows that 
among the Ibo people on the banks of the Lower 
Niger the gods are innumerable, and doubtless, 
were the list complete, it would be found that the 
religion of this great tribe is in much the same 
stage of development as that of the peoples of the 
Gold Coast. 

v. N ATIVKS OF THE CROSS River.— These trilies, 
according to C. Partridge, have many gods be- 
sides the greater one or overlord whom the Elik 
people call Abassi, and the Indem people Osowo, 
and in addition to the lesser god Nfam, who is 
worshipped by most of the tribes. There are 
deities common to a tribe, town, village, club, or 
belonging to a private household. Among the 
local gods and godilesses may be mentioned ; 
Akwoainsi and Ekissi (a deilied ancestor), wor- 
shipped at Ingkimin (Atam) ; Majo (a deilied 
ancestor), represented by a wooden post carved in 
human form, and worsliipped by the people of 
Akerita and Abia. At Obubiira (Eshiipum) the 
most important local god is Binokkpabi, whose wife 
is Awtoba ; their son, Agadiden, and daughter, 
Ebu, are also worshipped. Other gods of Obubura 
are Ibrambri, Emanna, Binokkpabi (in female 
form), Obumnku, and Nchuku, while each house- 
hold in the town possesses gods of its own. At 
Oburukpon (Eshupum) the people worship the 
yam-god Osibi Keiwurra, who is concerned with 
marriages, and Ibillekpari, protector of women. 
At Awakande the yam-god is called Abanua, his 
wife Ekpaga, and his daughter Oka. The most 
important tribal god of the Aruna is Okeiworo, 
who is represented by a clay ligure of a man, 
having goat’s horns stuck on his head, cowries for 
eyes, and a white cloth round his loins. ‘ 11 is 
right arm is covered witli sheep’s wool, and in each 
hand he grasps a wooden \veapon.’ 

vi. Fjort (OR Bavili) Bantu.— Mpungu, or 
Nzambi-Mpungu, i.e. ‘Father,’ or ‘Father of the 
Fearful First-born,’ is regarded by the Fjort as 
the overlord, and there is a legend (possibly intro- 
duced by missionaries 400 years ago) which says 
that he created the universe, as well as Princess 
Nzambi, whom lie then married, with a view to 
populating the world. After that he handed over 
the control of everything to Nzambi, and retired 
to his far-off’ palace. He has no priests and no 
worshippers. 

Nzamoi is the great goddess whose cult is the 
foundation of the higher form of Fjort religion. 
At the present day she is represented by an im- 
mense wooden image of a w oman, though it is 
generally thought that prior to some 250 years ago 
she had no sucli image. Her name means Mother 
Earth (lit. ‘Terrible Earth Fiist Created’), and 
she is considered to have been the mother of man 
and of the lower animals. She is served by priests, 
who are held to be able to obtain from her such 
benefits as the people desire, for Nzambi is well- 
disposed towarcls mankind and all animals. Her 
place of alwde is in the sky, but her sjiirit is every- 
w'here in the earth, in mountains, rocks, etc. 
Failing to distinguish between Nzambi and Nzambi- 
Mpungu, the early Christian missionaries assumed 
that Nzamlii w'as the creator, and therefore adopted 
her name as a translation of the word ‘ God.’ And, 
later on, Jesuit missionaries, in the endeavour to 
a8.similate Christianity with the religion of the 
people, led the natives to believe that their goddess 
Nzambi was identical with the Virgin Mary — the 
result being to produce complete confusion in the 
Fjort mind. 

The effect of the belief in an all-powerful goddess 
has been to raise the po.sition of women among the 
Fjort to a much higher level than elsewhere in W. 
Africa. 

Certain things, such as sacred groves, trees, 
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C lanta, rivers, and even animals, are believed to 
e tilled with the sacred spirit of earth, Le, the 
nkici-ci is held to be inherent in them by nature. 
Such things are holy, and possess mysterious 
powers, received originally from Nzambi, But, so 
far as the actual worship of the goddess is con- 
cerned^ everything is left to the priest (the nganga^ 
nzamhi^ or nganga who dwells in a hut 

on the edge oi a small plot of sacred ground, which 
is kept scrupulously clean. To tliese places the 
people repair when they have any simple benefit to 
ask of the goddess, such as ram, children, good 
crops, etc. The priest is paid handsomely for his 
advice or divination, and the matter is left in his 
hands. At certain times the chiefs assemble their 
people to clean up these sacred plots of grouiul, 
when sacritices of white fowls are ottered, and 
much dancing takes place. This may, perhaps, he 
considered an act of worship. Otherwise there is 
no popular worship of Nzambi, It seems alino.st 
established tliat the cult of Nzambi was imported 
several centuries ago from outside. For, according 
to local history, or tradition, when Funiu Kongo, 
king of Congo, occupied the province of Loaiigo, 
he sent priests of Nzambi witli the princes wlio 
took over tlie country. Wherever these princes 
.stayed, there a priest remained, and estaolislicd 
a plot of grouna sacred to the spirit of earth 
{nkici-ci). 

Besides the above-mentioned naturally sacred 
things, there are other objects which the priests, 
by the performance of certain ceremonies, can 
make sacred. These, then, are bound up with the 
higher form of Fjort religion ; e.g.^ each village and 
each family has its holy ground, on or near which 
there is a hut containing the family gods, or images, 
as well as a tree with holes made in it. ‘ Medicines * 
are placed in the holes, which are then closed witli 
pieties of looking-glass. These family or household 
gods are said to be connected with the spirits of 
the wunds, and Dennett^ mentions the following 
different kinds : 

(1) Mputubu (supposed to be broujfht by the east wind) ; two 
little wooden flgures of a man and a woman, about 18 ins. high, 
which are made sacred by the priest, with particular ceremonies, 
A man of the family has first to be sanctified, t.e. the mysteri- 
ous spirit (iikici'Ci) is passed into his head, and henceforward 
he liecomes the spokesman of the figures, which, after having 
been filled with ' meduMiies,’ are handed over to his care. His 
method of invoking their aid, to kill or protect. Is to throw 
palm-kernels or dust at them, (2) Mabili (also brought by the 
east wiml) is a kind of boundary gateway, consisting of two up- 
right poles and a cross-polo or string, decked with grass and 
feathers. (8) Tshimbuka (brought by the west wind) is a round 
basket made of certain leaves, and holding the family remedies. 
It 18 invoked by rattling a gourd containing a few hard seeds 
at It. Two guardians, a man and a woman, properly spiritual- 
ized (as in the case of the guardian of the Mpumbu), look after 
it and speak for it. (4) Nzaci (brought by the west wind) is 
also a basket, somewhat similar to the last-named, though the 
ceremonies of spiritualizing its guardians are different. (5) 
Ngofo (brought by the south-west wind) is another kind of 
basket, flat and open. In this case the guardians go through a 
marriage ceremony, and each wears an iron bracelet. (6) Letnbe 
(brought by the sonth-west wind) also takes the form of a 
basket containing medicines, the guardians being bound by the 
most sacred marriage ties, and wearing bracelets. 

It seems hardly accurate to apply the term ‘ god ’ 
to such things as these, yet there is no very great 
difierence between them and the family and private 
god.s of the Gold Coast tribes— the bohsum and the 
svhman. The bohsum is held to have been ap- 
pointed by some higher god, and to have received, 
through a priest, the spirit of that god ; the suhman 
is also in.spired, but without the assistance of a 
priest. Similarly, it might be maintained that the 
east wind appointed the mpumbu ; but apparently 
the Fjort priest does not pass the mysterious 
spirit {nkici-ci) into the figures, baskets, and brace- 
lets, but rather into their guardians. In the 
articles themselves he platies ‘ medicines,’ i.e. the 
spirits of herbs {nkici, not nkici-ci). 

1 At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 87 flf. 


All the above belong to the higher form of Fjort 
religion in that they are, in one way or another, 
connected with the spirit of the earth, emanating 
from the goddess Nzambi. The lower form of 
religion, which deals with the * black art,’ may be 
said to be the religion of the common people. It 
has no connexion with the 7ikici-ci, the sacrea spirit, 
and is worked by a distinct class of fetish men, who 
are believed to have the power of passing into 
images and other articles every description of evil 
spirit. Tliis is true fetishism ; it is discussed 
below, § 4. 

3. Human souls and futurity.— Connected with 
the conception of the indwelling spirit previously 
referreil to is the Negro’s belief concerning what 
may be termed his ‘ soul ’ or ‘ souls,’ i.e. the 
.spirit or spirits which he believes to dwell in liim. 
iTobably the whole theory of the indwelling spirit 
had its origin in the man’s belief in his own in- 
dwelling Hjiirit. Be that as it may, it is main- 
tained by many W. Africans that a human being 
possesses four souls — the surviving, or immortal, 
soul, the bush-KOul, the shadow-soul, and the 
dream -soul. The immortal soul is held to be the 
most important, and the others are dependent on 
or subservient to it. The Tshis and some others 
believe that this soul has a detinite earth -dwelling 
period allotted to it ; and that, if the body of an 
individual passes away before that period lias 
elajised, the soul remains in the world to eomjilete 
its earthly existence as a homeless wanderer. 
Being without an abode, this wander-soul endeav- 
ours to find a resting-place in the body of some 
buinan being — a new-born cliild, if possible. The 
bush-soul dwells in the body of a wild animal in 
some part of the bush ; the man himself jioHsilily 
does not know the animal or the part of the eouiiti y ; 
the animal and the human owner of the hush-soul 
die simultaneously. The shadow-soul exists in the 
man’s shadow, and the Negro is careful to keep in 
the shade at noon-tide, so as not to lose his sliadow- 
soul. When the sun sets, the shadpw-soul takes 
its rest, and at sunrise awakes in great strength 
and length ; but it ean be dest royed by an enemy 
thrusting a weapon through it ; and the death of 
the shadow-soul brings death to its human pos.sessor. 
Of the dream-soul there is much to be said. When 
the Negro is awake, his dream -soul is practically 
dormant ; but, as soon as the man goes to sleep, it 
endeavours to escape from its human prison and 
enjoy itself with other dream -sou Is. A dream, 
therefore, results from the escape of the dream-soul, 
which, wandering forth, encounters the dream- 
souls of other men and the souls or indwelling 
spirits of inanimate things. When the man 
awakes, the dream-soul returns, the mouth being 
the means of egress and ingress. But, should the 
chain of the dream be broken by the sleejiei being 
suddenly awakened, there is the danger of the 
dream-soul being shut out. Such a catasLropiie 
produces immediate illness, the other tliree souls 
being affected at once ; and, unless the dream-soul 
can be conjured back into tlie body forthwith, the 
case must prove fatal. The dream-soul can be 
brought back only by a fetisliman, or witch-doctoi , 
who is possessed of the power of catching it and 
returning it to its proper place, by way of the 
patient’s mouth. With regard to the w’ander-soul, 
i.c. the immortal soul with a period of mundane 
existence remaining after the death of the body to 
w hich it belonged, its first object is to find a body 
from which the dream-soul is temporarily absent, 
and to take its place. This introduction of h 
strange soul, of course, deranges the Ixaly, and the 
witch-doctor, having been summoned and liaving 
discovered the presence of the wander-soul in the 
body, proceeds to draw it out, and insert the dream- 
soul in its stead. But the witch-doctor does not 
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allow the wander-floul to go free, for, as a rule, a 
subscription is got up, and the witch-doctor takes 
tiie spirit home, with a promise to educate it, so 
that it may he able to find its way straight to soul- 
land, though, as often as not, he lets it slip into 
the body of a new-ln^rn child, who soon dies of 
convulsions. 

The belief in the four souls is not universal 
throughout Negroland. The Tshis hold that in 
every man there dwells a kra^ or guardian-spirit, 
which leaves the man at his death and becomes 
a sisa, but can, within a given time, revert to the 
position of a kra by being re-born in a new body. 
Should such re birth not- take place, the sisa must 
quit the world for ;?i>o-huid (somewhere beyond 
the river Volta). But e\cii thence it is able to 
return to the world as an evil sj)irit, and enter 
a body from which the kra is for the time absent. 
Thus tlie kra of the Tshis is somewhat similar to 
the immortal soul of some of the other tribes, and 
it performs also the functions of the dream -soul ; 
but the shadow-soul and the bush-soul are not 
acknowledged. 

The Gas divide the kra (or kht) into two distinct 
souls, or guardian-spirits, the one male and the 
other female, the former being well-disposeil, and 
t he latter evilly-disposed. The man acts according 
to their advice ; in other words, they represent his 
Kmscience. 

The Ewes hold views similar to those of the 
Tshis, but they have no equivalent for 5w«-land, 
the wander-soul continuing as such, or being re- 
l)orn either in a human body or in the body of 
some animal. In the latter case it shows its dis- 
position towards mankind by its choice of an 
animal ; if malignant, it enters the body of a beast 
of prey j if well-disposed, the body of a harmless 
animal. 

Tlie Yorubas have three souls, dwelling respec- 
tively in the stomach, the head, and the groat toe. 
Of these the stomach-soul is of greatest import- 
ance, and shades all the food that the man eats ; 
the head-soul guides the man in all his actions, 
and has special otferings (usually the blood of 
fowls) made to it ; the toe-soul receives attention 
only when the man is about to undertake a long 
journey. 

But, whatever the number of souls that the 
Negro or Bantu believes to dwell in his body, the 
general idea is always the same, viz. that, as long 
as life remains, the body, like everything else, 
contains an indwelling sj)irit or several indwelling 
spirits ; that, if the belief is in more than one such 
indwelling spirit, then one — the immortal soul — has 
hifjher functions than the otliers and has a future 
existence. Concerning the nature of this future 
existence beliefs differ, but the kra of the Tahi, the 
Ida of the Ga, the luwo of the Ewe, the iwin of the 
Yoruba, the inina of the Mpongwe, the ilina of 
the Benga, the nsisim oi the Fang, the nkulu of 
the Fjort, and the immortal soul of other tribes, 
by whatever name it is known, continue to exist 
ill one form or another after the death of the body 
with which they had previously been connected. 

No Tshi doubts the fact that the material corpse 
remains in the grave where it has been placed, but 
he holds that at death the indwelling spirit, and 
at the same time the man’s individuality, in a 
shadowy form, quit the body. Thus from the 
latter there emanate the man’s immortal soul 
(kra) and his ghost (srahinati) — a shadowy repre- 
sentation of tlie living man. The ghost goes to 
the ‘ land of ghosts^ (si-ahinanaazi), but not 
necessarily at omte. If the deceased completed 
his proper term of life, the ^host proceeds to the 
other world foii'awith ; but, if the man was killed, 
or died before his time, the ghost remains on the I 
earth to haunt people, until taken in hand by the I 


f iriests and forced to depart. Ghost-land is be- 
ieved to be beneath the earth, hut is similar in 
every respect to the world, and the ghost retains 
the same status as the man held when alive. For 
the latter reason funeral customs are of supreme 
importance ; the ghost of a chief must have its 
retinue of ghost-slaves, or their equivalent in 
ghost-wealth, and the ghosts of the man’s clothes, 
property, food, etc., must accompany the {.diost- 
chief ; otherwise he will not be received witli due 
reject by his fellow-ghosts. 

The FNves believe also in ^host-land, and in th<‘ 
flitting of the indwelling spirit at death, but the 
actions of their luwo are not quite the same as 
those of tlie kra of the Tshis. It becomes a vuU 
(corresponding to sisa)^ but there is no no/i-laiid 
for its eventual disposal ; it may lx; re-born as a 
iuwo in a new-born infant or transmigrate into the 
body of an animal ; failing either of these, it be- 
comes a wandering noli, with powers of doing good 
or evil. 

The Yorubas have made further developments 
in the conception of what takes pla(‘e at death. 
They have the ghost and the ghost-land like the 
Tshis and the Ew es, but they believe that, unless 
the funeral-rites are properly performed, the ghost 
cannot go to ghost-land, and, therefore, wanders 
as a ghost on earth, until hunted down by evil 
spirits and dispatched to an uncomfortable place 
set apart for stray ghosts, from which there is no 
return. They also say that it is possible for a 
ghost to return from ghost-land and commence life 
apart in a new-born infant. This is not a little 
confusing, for apparently here the ghost is re- 
garded as the mairs soul. 

But none of these tribes dwelling westward of 
the Niger believe tliai metempsychosis always 
takes place. They occasionally obseive in a child 
a marked resemblance to some deceased relative, 
whose individuality, ghost, or spirit they imagine 
must have been re born in tlie infant. It is 
probably due, therefore, to the fact that metem- 
psychosis is not universally believed in tliat the 
aim of this ‘ school,’ as was pointed out above, is 
to preserve human life. With this object all 
sacrilices are made to the gods and 8[)iritH. Deatli 
must be averted at all costs, for the after-life is an 
unknown quantity. 

In the region lying between the Niger and the 
Ganieroons the belief in re -incarnation is practi- 
cally universal, though, where the true Negro 
merges into the Bantu (c,g., Cross River), the 
people have various opinions as to what happens 
to the soul or human indwelling spirit at deatli. 
According to Partridge, the majority of the Cioss 
River natives have no definite ideas on the subject ; 
there are some (possibly from intercourse with 
Christian missionaries) who believe that the spirit 
goes up to live with the ‘ big god ’ in the sky ; 
others that it passes into the sacred tree which 
every village possesses, and which the people call 
their * life ’ ; others that it is re-born in an infant 
or in a wdld animal ; and others that it wanders 
about, as a species of evil yiparition, to haunt the 
world. Yet these Cross River people do think 
that they can, to a certain extent, control the 
destiny of the soul, and help it to attain one or 
other of the above resting-places. In the Oil Rivers, 
however, where it is held that re incarnation is 
the natural and only fate of the human soul, the 
Negro’s one concern is to guide and control the 
actions of the soul from the moment when it leaves 
the body until its re-birth in an infant, in order 
that it may be re-bom into the same status as it 
ireviously had. A soul of a dead chief, e.g., must 
>e re-bom in an infant who will some day become 
a chief. This guidance and control of the soul is 
undertaken by the fetishmen — not only the head 
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of the house, who is ipso facto the fuiuily fetish - 
man, but also by the fraternitjr of fetishmen, 
corresponding to the priesthood in other parts. 
As soon as the breath leaves the body, the fetish- 
men take the soul in hand, and the elaborate 
funeral-rites connected with the burial of a chief, 
with the gifts, sacrifices, etc., are for the purpose 
of proclaiming the rank of the dead man when tlie 
soul reaches soul-land. Human sacrifices are much 
more important here than among the Tshis and 
other western tribes. There wealth in any form 
can take the place of slaves, for, as long as the 
host-chief arrives in gh(» 8 t-land with sufficient 
^^'ealth, his position is established. The soul, 
however, with re-birth in prospect, must be ac- 
companied by a retinue befitting its rank, to keep 
up its dignity until the time arrives for re- 
im arnation. The length of time that this takes 
varies, for it depends on the birth of a suitable 
infant. But during this interval the fetishmen 
believe that they are able to hold intercourse 
with the soul, and to guide it in the way that it 
should go. 

Although the Oil Kiver natives concern them- 
selves so much with the destiny of the soul after 
death, they are not callous of life. On the con- 
trary, they desire long life for themselves and their 
fiiends, because, unless the soul lives its allotted 
lime in the body, it cannot have acquired all the 
knowletlge necessary for its re-incarnation. Hence 
^v itches, who, by means of evil spirits, cause pre- 
mature death, are here, as elsewhere in W. Africa, 
regarded with intense hatred, and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, it being one of the duties of the fetishman 
to hunt them down, and counteract their evil 
«leeds. The Mpongwe native believes that at 
«leath his indwelling spirit, or immortal soul 
{hnina)^ leaves the body and passes into the spirit - 
world, which he vaguely imagines to bo every whcie 
around him, including the air that he breathes. 
The spirit (in an invisible form, of course) then 
continues its existence as a spirit in a sjiirit-world, 
much resembling the world in which the man had 
lived, the spirits of his wives and other property 
being with him, and his hunger being satisfied 
with the spiritual essmice of earthly food. The 
majority of these spirits have no fixed place of 
abode, but w'ander about ; some take up their 
residence temporarily in natural objects — moun- 
tains, rocks, trees, etc. — while others enter the 
bodies of wild beasts. Not one would willingly 
become a wanderer were it left to itself, but, at 
the death of the body which it tenanted, would 
settle down in the village and house where the 
body had spent its life. This, however, would be 
inconvenient to the family of the deceased, as no 
son wishes to be perpetually interfered w'ith by 
the spirit of his father, and consequently every 
endeavour is made, by filing guns and beating 
« I rums, to frighten aw ay the spirit whenever it 
1 >0000168 disenmodied. 

Since, in the opinion of a Mpongwe native, a 
disembodied human soul possesses in its new exist- 
ence the ^ood and had qualities of the dead man 
in whom it dwelt during life, it is capable of good 
or bad actions towards mankind. But by the 
medium of the fetishmen man is able to avert evil, 
and, indeed, to induce good, at the hands of the 
spirits (see Mow, § 4). One point, however, must 
be borne in mind, viz. that any influence wliich 
a man may obtain over a spirit can be but tempo- 
rary, for the spirit never ceases to exist, and can 
never be destroyed. 

Lastly, the Fjort people do not differ very w idely 
from the Mpongwe people in their ideas concernin<^ 
the human soul. At death the nkulu of a good 
man may remain about the house of the deceased 
for twenty days, after wdiich it passes into the 


spirit- world, which is everywhere, though most of 
tlie spirits dwell in the woods and forests. 'I’lie 
chimbindif as it is now' called, is hostile to mankind 
in general, and is, in fact, an evil spirit of tin- 
worst description. The soul of the Fjort, however, 
does not alw'ays join the spirit-world quietly and 
at once ; e.g.^ in the case of a corpse w hose eyes 
are not closed special precautions have to be taken 
as to the disposal of the body, or the family of tin- 
deceased w'iil die. Moreover, if the chmihindi of 
such an individual is seen by a member of the 
family, that member may die ; if the vhimbindi 
beats him, he w'ill certainly die. Again, some- 
times the soul lefuses to become a chioibindi, and 
then it is necessary for a priest or fetishman to 
pass it into the head of some member of (he de 
ceased’s family. The spirit of the dead man {nkulv 
gianzi) is then able to hold intercourse with his 
family. 

What ha]>pens to the souls of bad pe()})le {c.g., 
w itches) seems to be doubtful. It is possible, liow 
ever, to imagine that, since the bodies of witches 
arehurled from tliesummitsof thehighest iirecipices, 
to be broken to pieces on the rocks below 01 tin own 
into rivers to be washed away to the sea, the people 
believe that, in thus dealing with them, they 
destroy theii souls also. Otherwise there would 
1)6 no ohjocit in these drastic methods, and, it must 
he remembered, the Negro thinks deeply, and does 
nothing without a purpose. Still, there is a belief 
that the nkulu oi a dead witch may he ])assed into 
the head of a living witch, and tlius contiinie it"' 
existence, while some say that the cbirubindi of a 
Avitch remains for ever to haunt the jilaee wheio 
the Avitch died. 

4. Priests, fetishmen, and witchcraft. — I'lic 
origin of the priesthood in the greater part of 
W. Africa was undoubtedly the inability or un 
Avillingness of the people to manage their own re 
ligiousallairs, and in all probability the first jiriests 
Avere men — either more intellectual or moie cun- 
ning than their felloAvs— who gained*a local reputa 
tion as soothsayers, and on Avhose prognostications 
the community placed great reliance. When they 
had once acquired a hold over the people, it Avas a 
simple matter to increase their poAver by the in- 
vention of mysterious rites and ceremonies, and, 
aAvare that they Avere not iinmime from the effects 
of old age or from death, they trained a yoiingei 
generation in tlieir art. Thus a special class grew 
up, wlio.se mem hers, in the course of time, may 
perhaps have imagined that their jiractices were 
real, that they themselves possessed attributes not 
given to ordinary human oeings, and that tho> 
Averoable, by incantations and similar metliods, to 
avert or bring down the Avrath of the go<l w lio 
was their special care. Believing this, the Negro 
consults the priest on all occasions, paying him 
what he asks. Should he wish to compass the 
death of an enemy, he goes to his priest, avIio, 
inspired by his god, prepares a ‘ medicine ’ to bring 
about the desired end, or instructs the applicant 
how’ by some other means the enemy can b<‘ 
secretly destroyed. Should he Avisli for a charm 
or amulet as a preventive of misfortune, his priest 
w ill sell him one. Moreover, it is the priest w'ho 
conducts the proceedings when trial by ordeal is 
resorted to, in order to discover the perpetrator of 
a crime. The power of the priests is witiioiit limit, 
though the natives maintain that it is the god that 
strikes or assists, and that the priest is merely 
the agent or mouthpiece of the god. 

Among the Gold Coast trilies the priesthood, 
although certainly a fraternity, has no real oigan- 
ization. Each deity worshipped by the people has 
its priests or priestesses, but all are equal, Avork 
together for the common cause, and owe no allegi- 
ance to any one. The people themselves, how’ever, 
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recognize a dift'erence in the individual abilities of 
their priests, and credit soiiie with possessing 
superior powers. Among the Ewes of the Slave 
Coast the priesthood had developed into an organ- 
ization, the priests of each of the more important 
gods forming themselves into a separate brother- 
hood, or sect, with proper rules and a distinct 
ritual, the king of a country usually being their 
head. Priestesses also are more numerous here 
than on the Gold Coast. TheYorulm priesthood 
IS more highly organized still, and is in intimate 
connexion with the Ogboni secret society (see 
below, § 7). In most cases the chief of a kingdom 
or State is chief of the society, and as such is, ex 
officio, head of the priesthootl, which is divided into 
three orders, eacli being subdivided into classes. 
In the first order there are three classes: (1) the 
priests of Ifa (the god of divination), who are 
superior to all other jniests, and have two higli 
priests at their head ; (2) those of Gsanhin and 
Aroni (gods of medicine), who practise medicine ; 
and (3) those of O batala and Odudua. In the second 
order there are two classes : (1) priests of Shango; 
and (2) priests of all other gods, except Orisha- 
Oko. The third order is also divided into two 
classes: (1) priests of Orisha-Oko (god of agri- 
culture) ; and (2) piiests of such gods as are sup- 
posed to be deified men. In addition to tlicse 
ordeis and classes, there are also grades among the 
priests of a class; e.g., the priests of Shango are 
presided over by a chief priest (the magba) and 
twelve senior priests, each with a title and a place 
in order of precedence. Priests of the resjrective 
orders are distinguishable one from the other, and 
some of the classes have distinctive marks or 
badges. ^J'hus, the priests of the first onler all 
wear white; those of the second order wear red 
and white, and shave the crown of tlie head ; and 
those of the third have a small white paint-mark on 
the forehead. Again, the priests of Ifa wear armlets 
of palmdibre and carry a cow-tail whisk ; tliose of 
Obatala wear v^it^klaccs of wlrite beads ; and those 
of Shango necklaces of black, red, and white Iwads ; 
those of Ogun have an iron bracelet on the left arm, 
and those of Oshun brass armlets and anklets. 

As a rule, a Yoriiba priest’s sons follow in their 
father’s footsteps, though the priesthood is also 
recruited from outside. Tliere are legular institu- 
tions where boys and girls are trained for the 
oflicos of priest and priestess, the novitiate occupy- 
ing tAvo or tliree years, during which many strange 
and mysterious ceremonies take place. 

It will be observed, therefore, that a true priest 
is one wlio concerns himself with the Avorship of 
one pju ticiilar god. This does not, hoAvever, pre- 
clude him from believing in the existence of other 
gods ; he does believe in their existence and in the 
sincerity of the priests Avho servo them, but his 
attentions are all devoted to the service of his own 
god, from aaIioiii he is convinced, or pretends, that 
he can obtain for the folloAvers of the god whatever 
they require. But, besides the ceremonial worship 
which lie performs for his god, the priest has other 
functions : he is a diviner, a maker and seller of 
‘ medicines ’ and charms, and, at times, even a 
judge and executioner. In fact, he is not only a 
true priest, but also a fetishman (sometimes termed 
‘ witch-cloetor,’ or ‘ medicine-man ’), 

Eastwards of the Niger, in the Oil Rivers, and 
thence southwards, in tlie MpongAve country, true 
priests are rare, for the worship of gods is lianlly 
recognized ; but fetish men are numerous. TJie 
ilitl'erence between a true priest and a fetishman is 
that the former devotes himself to some particular 
god, maintaining certain forms and ceremonies of 
worship, whereas the latter deals with all gods and 
all spirits of every degree, dispensing cliarms and 
‘ meaicines,’ conaucting trials, etc. The true 


priest is a fetishman, but the fetishman is not a 
true priest. 

In the Oil Rivers, as has been pointed out, the 
one great guiding motive of the religion of the 
people is to deal with the human soul after death. 
This is the principal concern of the fetishmen 
{jujumen), of whom there is a large fraterniljr, i.e. 
men who have no other profession, and who, doubt- 
less, came into existence much in the same way as 
the priests. But here the head of each liouse 
considers himself the fetishman of the house, 
although at times he may deem it necessary to 
c-all in some outside fetishman more skilled than 
himself in the ways of the spirit-Avorld — and tlio 
spirit- world rules the unfortunate Negro with a 
rod of iron. Besides the guidance of the recently- 
disembodied human soul, fetishmen have many 
other duties to perform—all the duties (uncon- 
nected with worship) mentioned above as being 
performed by the priesthood elsewhere. 

Among the Mpongwe-speaking tribes the fetish- 
man wields far more power than even in the Oil 
Rivers; for the Mpongwe native, although he cares 
nothing for gods, is overwhelmed Avith the vast 
concourse of the spirits of the spirit-AVorld, who are 
ever striving to tliAvart him. He desires prosperity 
in thib Avoild, and this pros[)erity he can obtain 
only by gaining a mastery over the evil spirits 
which stand in his way. lie himself, as an 
ordinary man, is unable to battle with such 
spirits, but from the fetishmen he can buy ‘ medi- 
cines ’ and charms wherewith to overcome all 
difficulties ; for the fetishmen possess the power of 
controlling all spirits, by means of one great and 
strong spirit Avith Avhom they are on intimate 
(erms. 

South of these godless and priestless regions A\ e 
find among the Fjort people both priests and fetish- 
men ; for here, perhaps more than anywhere else in 
W. Africa, there is a well-detined dividing line 
between the higlier and tlie lower forms of religion. 
In the former, as has been said, there is the cult of 
Nzambi and the mysteries connected with the 
nkici’ci, concerned with which are the king, chief, 
or head of the family, and the true priest {nganga- 
nzambi, or nganga-nkici-ci). But this prieathocul 
differs from that of the Slave Coast and Gold 
Coast in that it is not a fraternity, for each priest 
is independent and works for himself on lines of 
liis oAvn, though always through that poAver which 
is considered to till the earth and everything 
yielded by the earth, and Avhich comes from 
Nzambi, i.e. Mother Earth. To the lower form of 
religion belong the fetishmen who work by ‘ black 
art,’ such as the nganga-nkauci and the nqanga- 
nkici-mhowu (‘keeper of a nail-fetish’), 'riie de- 
scriptions given below of spirits and charms will 
make clear the methods of these fetishmen. Be- 
sides the true priests and fetishmen, there is a 
third class of nganga, the nganga-bilongo, who is 
regarded by the people almost as a fetishman, but 
Avh^o, in reality, is merely a medical practitioner, 
Avith a knowledge of herbs. This knowledge he 
keeps in his family, but his methods of using it 
are quite rational. 

Priests and fetishmen are frequently described 
by Europeans as ‘ witch-doctors ’ or ‘ ineuicine-inen ’ 
— terms which leave the impression that these 
individuals practise witchcraft, or, to use an old 
term, are ‘ in league Avith the devil.’ In a sense 
this is true ; at any rate, the fetishmen profess to 
be able to hold communion Avith all kinds of evil 
spirits, and to be able to dispense ‘ medicines ’ in 
order to bring about any desired results. On the 
other hand, no small part of the duties of the 
priests or fetishmen is the detection of Avitches, the 
mistration of tlieir evil designs on human beings, 
and their condemnation to death. The fetishman 
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i« therefore not a friend of witches. As a matter 
of fact, there appears to be very little difference 
between the methods ascribed to the witch and 
those of the fetishinan ; but the native has an 
abhorrence of a witch, because he believes that 
she possesses powers not possessed by priests and 
fetisnro^n, that she strikes secretly (oy poison, 
etc.), and that she has at her beck and call a host 
of evil spirits about which the fetishmaii knows 
nothing. Of this witch-power the priests and 
fetishmen are undoubtedly jealous ; tlie witch is 
infringing their rights, so, for the most part, they 
uphold the native in his hatred of witches, and do 
all in their power to get rid of them. Since to be 
suspected oi being a witch means immediate trial 
by ordeal and certain death, or even death without 
trial, no one proclaims that she practises witch- 
craft ; and in all probability the idea of the exist- 
ence of witches is kei)t alive solely by the fetish- 
men, in order to explain away their own failures. 
Witches, they sny, can produce sickness and 
death, can kill swiftly or slowly, by passing evil 
spirits into the human body, and are ever endeav- 
ouring to undo all the good done by the priests and 
fotishnien. Among tlic many cruel acts with which 
they are credited may be mentioned the charge 
that they catch Avamlering dream-souls in traps 
and on baited fish-hooks, and prevent them from 
returning to the bodies from which they have 
absented themselves, until purchased by a fetish - 
man. At the same time, allliough the priests hate 
witches as rivals and as enemies to what they con- 
sider an elevating religion, and although fetishmen 
hate them for somewhat similar reasons, and be- 
cause a witch-belief has a bad effect on the com- 
munity, the fact remains that in some parts this 
hatred is not instilled into the people by the priests 
or fetishmen, yet it is as intense as elsewhere. 
Moreover, the belief in witches is strengthened by 
the strange fact that not infrequently a woman 
accused of witchcraft confesses that she is a witch. 
Wizards are not unknown in W. Africa, but they 
are far less numerous than witches ; in fact they 
are rare. 

Whether the methods of the priest and fetisli- 
man be called witchcraft, fetishism, or anything 
else is a matter of small importance. Tlie distinc- 
tion between their methods and those of the wizard 
or witch is said to be that the latter secretly causes 
sickness or death (usually by poison), and denies 
that he or she does so, whereas the priest or fetish- 
man practises openly, is acknowledged by the people 
as following a legitimate calling, and maintains 
that all his actions are for the welfare of the 
people. It is a distinction without a diflerence ; 
for the priest or fetishman can be procured to assist 
in the makin^-away with an enemy, using for the 

E urpose the identical means said to be employed 
y witches — such as ‘ medicines ’ and the calling- in 
of evil spirits. 

5. Spirits and charms. — The whole difficulty of 
the Negro’s life arises from his firm belief in the 
existence all around him of countless evil spirits. 
The air, the earth, the under-earth, are all filled 
with spirits of the spirit- world. The mere matter 
of his gods and their worship does not cause him 
much uneasiness ; he supports a priest to look 
after them, he propitiates them with the necessary 
offerings, and he feels convinced that he has done 
his duty. He has no love for any of his gods, but 
he fears their ability to do him harm. He has tlie 
utmost faith in his priest, and he knows that he 
himself cannot wrestle with a god — a superhuman 
being. With the host of minor spirits, i.e. sujier- 
natural beings, however, things are different ; for, 
by cunning and other methoas, they can be suc- 
cessfully kept under, prevented from working de- 
struction, and even made benevolent. It is no 


longer a matter of propitiation, but one of hard 
fighting — pitting one spirit against another, and 
leaving them to fight it out. The arrangements 
for these trials of strength entail a vast amount of 
trouble. 

Superhuman god-spirits, including' the indwelling 
spirits of natural objects and the inawelling spirits, 
or embodied ‘ souls, of human beings, have already 
been discussed. What remains to be dealt with is 
that great army of spirits of the spirit-world, jier- 
vading the universe, hmnrnirig in the Negro and 
Bantu on all sides, and influencing every action of 
man. 

In the Bantu (Gabun and Loaiigo) mind spirits 
are graded according to rank, and it seems to be 
the general idea that the spirits of gods that are 
worshipped are superior to all others (of course, 
among god-worsliijiping people), and that human 
embodied souls are superior to the spirits of things 
non-huniari. But these two main idasses are sub- 
divideil into several grades, and the lower sjiirits 
are also subdivided into grades. Miss Kingsley 
maintains’ tluit there are two classes higher than 
human souls, several classes equal to human souls, 
and at least eleven classes lower than the latter ; 
and she furtlier maintains tliat spirits which are 
human disembodied souls remain in that class foi 
all time, never passing into a higher or a lower 
class. She, therefore, denies the deification of 
human beings in W. Africa. The most reliable 
authority on the subject, so far as the Mpoiigwe- 
sjieaking tribesof the Gabun are concerned, Nassau,’* 
names six classes wliicli affect Imiiian affairs ; 

(1) /mno is the human emlmdied soul, which, on becoming 
disembodied and passintf into the world of sionts, continues to 
take an interest in Iminan affairs, more especial 1> in the alTairs 
of the family with which it was connected when embodied (2) 
Ihambo is the name applied to a class of spirits with the power 
of appearing* in gliost-like fonn and fnghtenmg human heing^s. 
Abambo (plur.) have no fixed abodes, can appear anywhere and 
at anytime, and are thought to be the spirits of dead ancestors. 
They are much dreaded and are worshipped ; whether thev are 
universally malevolent is not certain, hut, when a man la ‘pos- 
sessed of a devil,’ it is generally an ibambo that has entered Into 
him and has to be east out, (.'!) Ootbwtri, 7tkinda, and olaga 
are the disembodied souls of men, which have taken up a temfio- 
rary residence in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, etc 
They are reverenceii and offerings are made to them by passers- 
b^, w'ho fear to incur their displeasure. The oinbwirt is the 
soul of a chief, the rifcinda that of an ordinary native of the 
country, and tlie olaga that of a stranger. In many respects 
they resemble the local deities and the private gods of the Gold 
Const tribes, but they have no priesthood and communicate 
with man direct. They also have the power of causing sickness 
by entering into human beings. (4) The mondt is an evil spirit 
greatly feared, which brings disease and all kinds of trouble to 
humanity hv taking possession of the body, from which it has 
to he expelled by exorcizing some stronger spirit to fight it. 
(5) Yaka is a family fetish supposed to contain the spirits of 
ancestors ; and for its edification portions of the hones, ej es, 
skull, etc , of generations of deceased members of the family 
are carefully preserved. The greatest reverence is paid to the 
gaka, offerings of food and drink are made to it, and it is con- 
sulted on all occasions ; for the people believe that the spirits 
of their ancestors continue to take the deepest interest in the 
affairs of the family. (6) The last kind is the spirit that enters 
into a wild animal for the purpose of doing some evil act. This 
may be any ordinary spirit of the spirit-world, or it may even be 
the indwelling spirit of a living human being temporarily absent 
from the body. But such possession of a wild beast is not per- 
manent, i.e., it is not the same thing ae transmigration of 
souls. 

All these Mjiongwe spirits are in one way 
or another derived from or connected with the 
hninan soul, and they are for the most part dis- 
tinctly malevolent. They are not unlike some of 
the spirits believed in by the Gold Coast and Slave 
Coast tribes. It will be remembered that the kra 
(of the Gold Coast tribes), when disembodied, be- 
comes a Jiisa, that it can be rc-lxirn as a kra in a 
human body, but its proper destination is jim-land. 
Occasionally the sisa leaves «tja-land and returns 
to dwell in the world as an evil spirit, sometimes 
passing itself into the body of a v ild lieast. The 
luwo of the Ewe people (Slave Coast) becomes a 

J West A frican Studies, p. 170. 

* Fetiehism in W. A/nca, p. 64 ff. 
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noli, and, failing re-birth in a human body or in 
that of a wild animal, it remains on the earth as a 
^ood or an evil spirit. Among the Yonibas there 
18 the belief in evil spirits known as abikn, dwell- 
ing everywhere in uninhabited tracts of country, 
and apj)arently similar in origin to the sisa. The 
ahiku, it is thought, HuH'ers from hunger, thirst, 
and other privations, and his particular object is to 
(uiter the body of a child, and share the child’s 
food, comforts, etc. Since, however, the abikus 
are more numerous than children, they form a 
compact among themselves that any ahiku fortu- 
nate enough to take up its residence in the body 
of a child shall support, with food, etc., a certain 
number of it.s fellow evil snirits. The consequence 
is that the child posses.sed of an nhiktt, having to 
.share its food with many other soon sickens 

and frequently dies. There are, of course, methods 
of ridding the child of the evil spirits enticing 
the ahiku and its fellows to quit the clald to par- 
take of savoury food placed somewhere close by, 
and tlien, while the spirits are eating, tying rings 
and bells round the child’s ankle.s, in onler to 
scare the evil beings away altogether ; or rubbing 
pepper into small cuts made on the child’s body, 
w hich is supposed to be an effective method. The 
heavy infant mortality in this part of W. Africa 
is ascribeil to the evil o])eration.s of ahikus', with 
wdiom witches are held to be in league. 

Not unlike the oinhwiri of the Mpongw e people 
are certain tree-spirits believed in liy the Yoruba.s, 
such as the spirit that dwells in the ashorin tree, 
that w’hich dwtdls in the apa tree, and that of the 
silk-cotton tree. Ilefore cutting dow n any of these , 
trees, the v/oodman niake.s offerings to their spirits. 
Hut these are not regarded as the sjnrits oi local 
deities, though very possibly they w'ere at one 
time ; and they differ from the omotviri, w’hich is 
a human di.semhodied soul. It is said that witches 
assemble at night round these trees, w'hose spirits 
they invoke to assist them in their malpractices. 

The dislike which a native has to discussing 
with Europeans matters which he feels will bS 
ridiculed is accountable for the lack of detailed 
information concerning the spirit-beliefs of the 
people ; yet enough information is at hand to 
enable us to form some idea of the W. African’s 
conception of the inmates of the spirit-world. It 
is certain that both Negroes and liantu think that 
there are spirits without number every wdiere ; that, 
as a Bjiirit s existence never ends, the spirit-world 
grows more congested every day and every hour ; 
tliat the majority of the spirits of the more active 
kind are disembodied souls of men ; and that they 
are nearly always inali<dously inclined towards 
mankind. Que.stioned as to wdiat he thinks a spirit 
is like, the native will reply that, though it is 
usually invisible, it in similar in form to a liuman 
being, or to something with whose form he is 
familiar. He believes that the sjurit is muterial ; 
his mind is not capable of conceiving anytliing 
else ; and, if he has not himself seen a spirit, he 
knows many people who have. Moreover, there 
are few' natives who liave not experienced, on a 
dark night in the bush, the clammy touch of .some 
spirit, ami lied from it for ilear life. 

As to what may be termed the low’er order of 
spirits, some are good and some evil, and an idea 
of their number can be formed by recalling what 
has bcH’ii said of the indw'elling spirit theory. 
Everytliing not made by human hands has an in- 
dwelling spirit — the lower animals, the earth, the 
grass, flower.s, herbs, etc. Knowing this, one can 
understand the notions of ‘ medicines ’ entertained 
by the people. The s])irits of certain things, 
when properly dealt witli by trained fetishmen, 
can be made subservient to tlic will of the fetisli- 
nien, and tlieir pow'crs thus utilized for certain 


piiriKises. The fetishmen are well aware of the 
medicinal properties of various herbs, but whether 
they believe in the spirit theory is probably open 
to doubt. Still, by upholding the belief, they are 
able, wdiile effecting a cure for some simple illnesM 
by the administration of a simple drug, to inoreaae 
their reputation as fetishmen ; for the administra- 
tion of the drug is always accompanied by tiiysteri- 
OU8 ceremonies and incantations ; and the invoca- 
tion of the spirits of the various ingredients of the 
drug is kept well to the front. 

In this manner arises the charm, or fetish, 
certainly of the IJantu, if not also of the Negro. 
In one respect at least there is no difference between 
the amulets, or charms, of the Negroes and those of 
the Bantu, viz. their use, wdiich is to protect the 
wearer or poH.seHsor from evil spirits, and to guide 
and assist him in all undertakings. The Gold 
(Joast Negro creates a certain class of charm fui 
himself through the medium of his suhman (.sec 
above, § 2. i. {e)), but besides these there are tlie 
numerous charms made and .sold by the prie-sUs of 
all the god -worshipping Negro tribes, and such 
charms are always consecrated to a god, the j^rie-st 
maintaining that the ingredients in tlie charms are 
derived from a god and are consecrated to the god. 
The priest, therefore, keeps up the fiction of the 
religious nature of these charms, because he there- 
by sirengthons the people’s faith in their gods, and 
at the same time adds to his own importance as 
I .sole intermediaiy between man and the god whom 
he serves. 

A brief description of some of the charms and 
‘ medicines ’ .sold by the i)riests of the Gold Coast 
and Slave (’oast may be of interest, as show'ing 
I the faitli of the Negroes. Tlie billowing may be 
I taken as typical of those found to exist among all 
I the god-worshipping tribes dwelling westw'ard of 
the Niger. 

Asa protection from wild beasts, an amulet made of teeth 
and claws of animals is used ; to ward ofT sickness, a human 
tooth ami a Popo bead Htrunjf together and worn round the 
neck, or a lump of clay adorned with cowries and pieces of 
broken pottery. To protect a family from various injuries, i 
scarecrow resembliriff a man is planted in front of the houst* 
To prevent bullets and other missiles from taking effect, the 
tail of a horse, cow, or goat is waved in front of the body dur- 
ing battle. To protect a house from fire, a charm is made ot 
hare’s fur Anklets, bracelets, and necklaces of sacred heaiiM 
are worn bv women prior to childbirth in order to keep awa\ 
e\ il spirits ; and for a similar purpose such things arc fastened 
to the child as soon as it conics into the world Amulets con 
taming ^anou8 preparations are worn to keep uway particular 
aliments, such as headache ; and similar things are hung up in 
the flelds to protect the crops. Strings of len\e8 or of feathers 
are suspended over a doorway or across a patli to stay the in- 
roads of evil spirits. Tlien there are the ‘ medicines ’ preparcfl 
by the priests and sold to the people for special purposes, m/.. 
magic powders and unguents which, when used as directeil, 
will produce certain results. The amulets and charms are used 
as prexentives, but these ‘medicines' are used otherwise , and, 
in manv cases, those using them, as well as the priest wiio 
Niipplied them, would, if detected, be dealt with as witche.s 
There are powders whieh, if blowui against a door or window, 
will cause it to open forthw’ith ; others scattered on an enemi 'w 
footprints will drive him mad, or blown after an enemy will 
cause his death ; while there are unguents which will produce 
love or will even cause a man to lend money to another. In 
fact, the priests are prepared to sell ' medicines’ to meet all 
the requirements of their customers, w ho, flnnl j believing in t he 
efficacy of the ‘ medicines,' are ever in dread of their being used 
against them. Consequently, the jiriest does a double trade : 
for, if a man thinks that his eneni,> has purchased a ‘ medicine ’ 
to be used against him, he will obtain from his own priest a 
counteracting jxiwder. 

In reality there is very little dillerence between 
the charms and ‘ medicines ’ of the jiriest and tho.se 
of the fetishman ; the former are connected with a 
god or gods, while the latter aie spirit-born. In 
the creation of both, secrecy, mystery, incanta- 
tions, and wend ceremonies aie ever present. Yet 
charms are cciLainly not regarded by the Negroes 
of the Slave Coast, etc., ns of such vital import- 
ance to their w'olfare as they are by the Bantu of 
the Gabun and Loango districts. These Bantu 
stake everything on the possession of charms, and 
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to the MponKwe-speaking peo[)le they are the 
essence of religion. Possibly this is the earliest 
form of, and the nearest approach to, true fetishism 
in W. Africa. It is, therefore, of considerable 
interest. The Mpongwe native has only one idea 
in life : he desires to secure material prosperity for 
himself and his family, Le. to live in comfortable 
circumstances to a good old age ; for, although he 
may have some hazy idea of a future life, the 
general belief is that beyond the grave there is 
only the world of spirits and constant wrangling. 
Now, these spirits of the dead swarm round the 
living, and are always trying to annoy them ; but 
by taking due precautions (getting possession of 
the proper charms) the Mpongwe imagines that he 
is able to frustrate the evil designs of the spirits. 
Each man, therefore, works for himself, and shapes 
his own destiii}^ by means of charms (or fetishes, 
for the term is liere permissihle). But man him- 
self cannot create his own charms, and thus the 
fraternity of trained fetislimen holds the jKJople in 
an iron grasp, dispensing charms at varying prices. 

Before the Mpongwe is old enough to the 
owner of charms and to understand their value, 
his parents or the fetishmen perform ceitain cere- 
inoriies for him, as a protection against evil snirits. 
On reaching years of discretion, he begins to battle 
with the spirits, and procures from the fetishmen 
the necessary weapons of defence and offence, in 
the shape of charms and * medicines,’ The amulets 
or charms u.sed by the people of the Mpongwe 
country, and siiiiplied by the fetislimen, take 
almost any form, init usually consist of some small 
article capable of liolding tlie ingredients necessary 
for the special purpose for which the charm is re- 
quired. It may be a shell, a horn, or, in fact, 
anything, but the preparation placed in it by the 
fetishinan varies. His assortiiient of materials is 
extensive, and includes such things as the ashes of 
herbs, plant.s, and bones, portions selected from 
human bodies or from the bodies ol wild beasts, 
etc., which, with incantations and my.stic rites, he 
prepares and mixes in strictest ]uivacy. In mak- 
ing his compounds, he woiks on methodical lines, 
each ingredient being sup]>osed to liave its proper 
use; and, although the ellect may be imaginary, 
the fetishman is careful to have wliat he considers 
the right materials in his concoctions. 

E,g., a man has a ffrudge against another ; he j^oes to the 
fetishman to procure a charm which will bring’ misfortune to 
his eneno ; in the compound the fetishman will place (if he 
can obtain them) nail-paring^s, hair-clippings, or a drop of 
blood, of the person against whom the spell is to work. Hut 
the shell, or horn, with the mixture which it contains, has no 
efficacy of itself ; asiunt— good or evil, strong or otherwise - 
must be passed into it; and, in selecting the ingredients for 
his mixture, the fetishman inejudes spices and other things 
likely to attract the particular class of spirit which he desires 
to take up its abode in the charm. For all this working by 
means of charms is nothing more than warfare among the 
spirits, and the man whose charm contains the more powerful 
spirit wins the day. 

Besides innumerable charms to secure prosperity 
in this Avorld, the well-to-do Mpongwe native lias 
other means for bringing ^ood or causing evil. 
These include certain cabalistic expressions, sup- 
posed to inlluonce the spirits, and used by inefi- 
viduals, as well os incantations by the fetishmen in 
the nature of curses or blessings. 

In the lower form of P'jort religion charms are 
everything, if we include in the term not only the 
ptirsonal protective charm {nkici-kiri), but also the 
nail-f(*( isli {nkivi inbowu). These things have no 
connexion whatever with objects having sacred 
powers inherent in them by nature (ukici-ci), nor 
18 the nature of the charm quite the same as that 
of the Mpongwe charm. 

The nail-fetish is an extraordinary institution, 
which without doubt is the curse of the country. 
It consists of a wooden iinage, in tlie form of a man, 
made under the following circumstances. The 


party, headed by a special fetishman, proceeds to 
the grove wliere the tree for the image is to be 
cut down. The spirit of a man has to be passeil 
into the tree, in order that human passions may 
dwell in the image, and for this purpose the man 
must die — though not necessarily at once. When 
the grove is entered, should a man’s name be 
called, even accidentally, that man will die and his 
spirit will enter the tree. But, as a rule, the man 
whose spirit is to presiiie over the image is speci- 
ally selected for his great courage or some othei 
manly attribute, and his name is solemnly called in 
the grove. The fetishinan then fells the tree, anil 
the sap that flows from it is thought to be its 
blood ; with this is mingled the blood of a fowl 
sacrificed for the purpose. The man whose spirit 
is to enter the image dies within ten days — by what 
means is not known, though the natives deny 
that he is killed by any human agency. The image 
is carved, and stuffed by the fetishman with the 
proper ‘medicines,’ long and mysterious cere 
monies being performed ; it is then set up among 
the other images in the fetishman’s hut. The nail- 
fetish is now ready for use, the people supposing 
that the nkuln, or spirit, within it is able to kill 
whom it pleases. The process of invoking its aid 
is simple : if a man thinks that another has done 
him an injury, or is likely to harm him, he goes to 
the fetishman of a nail-fetish, tells him his trouble, 
pays him handsomely, and persuades him to diivc 
a nail, knife, or siiear-point into the image. Tliis 
having been done with proper ceremonies, Ids 
enemy will surely die. If this were all super- 
stition or imagination, there could lie no great 
harm in nail-fetishes, but the fact is clearly estab 
lished that the man to compass whose death the 
nail has l)een driven docs actually die — at the hands 
of the nkulu within the image, the natives say. 
It is not unnatural to 8 H]>jH>He tliat the fetishniaii, 
who has been paid for the murder, sees to it. Bui 
there are ways of avoiding this death. If a man 
has reason to supjiose that his enemy has had a 
nail hammered for his death, he se^.ks out a juiost 
or diviner, whom he pays to tell him the name of 
the particular nail-fetish which has had the nail 
driven into it. lie then proceeds to the fetishman 
and, liaving discovered his own nail, pays to have 
it e.xtracted. Endeavours have been made by 
European oflicials to suppress the.se images ; several 
have been seized, and are now to l>e seen in 
museums in England ; but doubtless new ones are 
created to take their places. 

The iikiri-kivi^ or personal protective charms, 
are also imbued with power by ceremonies per- 
formed by the fetishmen, but the respective sources 
from which the fetishmen derive the power by 
which the nkici'kici and the nail- fetishes are made 
etticacions are totally difl’orent. There are differ 
ences also in the ceremonies performed wlien 
jiassing tlie power into the objects, in the manner 
of invoking or consulting them, and in the pur- 
poses for which they are used. Of these nkici-kiri 
of the Ejort the following are examples ; 

Bracelets of iron and of plaited palm-leaves and clotli, to 
rotec't from various misfortunes ; a bracelet made of baobab 
bre, to preserve health ; a piece of the skin of a sloth, attached 
to a striiiK, and worn round the head, to keep away pain and 
other ills; a charm made of elephant’s skin, to jifive a inun 
\irility ; a piece of skin of the sloth (flifferent from the abos o), 
worn by a woman to protect her unborn child ; a (ii^azelle’s 
horn filled with ‘ medicines,’ worn by a woman to ffuard her in 
childbirth ; and various similar thinjjrs Tliere are also iron and 
copper marriage-bracelets, worn by both men and women as 
protective charms. 

All such nkici-kici are obtained from different 
zinganga (plur. of nganga), or fetislimen, and, of 
course, are supposed to contain a nkim, or spirit, 
like the charms of other tribes. 

6. Tabu, totemism, ancestor- worship, canni- 
balism, and sacriflees. — Among all W. African 
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tribes there appears to exist, in one form or 
another, prohibition or abstention from eating 
some particular articles of food. In the majority 
of cases the nature of the abstention is a family 
affair ; and its origin is supposed to be connected 
with the family name — a species of totemism. On 
the Gold Coast and in many other parts there are 
families bearing the names of animals and plants. 
How they came oy such names is not known ; some 
have traditions Uiat their ancestors sprang from 
the animal or plant ; some believe that at one 
time an animal befriended a member of the family 
and was thenceforward revered, if not worshipped ; 
and others maintain that the name was given to an 
ancestor because lie was thought to resemble the 
animal in appearance or in habits — that it was, 
in fact, originally a ‘nickname.’ Whatever may 
have been tfie origin of the name, at the present 
time tile members of a family abstain from eating 
the flesh of the animal whose name they bear. 
Thus a member of the Buffalo family does not eat 
the flesh of the buffalo, nor a memlier of the Corn- 
stalk family the corn-stalk, and ho on. This form 
of prohibition or abstinence may he called ancestral 
prohibition, and it is found almost everywhere in 
W. Africa, among both Negroes and Bantu, even 
when the family bears no animal name. In addi- 
tion to this, tliere are tabus laid on individuals by 
tlie priests and fetishmen, for some particular 
reason — e.g, , for the protection of the intiividual. 

The Fjort word used to express anytliing for- 
bidden is kazila^ or xina ; and Dennett ^ names 
nine classes of things ttiat are xinn. Eagles, owls, 
crows, bats, snakes, etc., are universally pro- 
hibited as food, probably becau.se they are con- 
sidered, from their nature and habits, unclean, or 
possesHiid of some evil spirit, and no person, excejit 
witches, would think of eating them. Then each 
tribe and family has its distinct xma, and each 
member of a family his own special xina^ to 
knowingly eat which results in the direst conse- 
uences — trouble, sickness, and even death — pro- 
iiced, the people believe, by unseen and malignant 
spirits. To certain tribes (about the Congo, 
Loango, etc.) the leopard is xina; and each 
province has also its separate foi bidden animal. 
Moreover, a member of the family has to respect 
what lie know.s to have been the xma of his father, 
a.s well as those of his mother, his grandfathers, 
and his grandmothers. It will thus be observed 
that every native, in all probability, is forbidden 
to eat the flesh of several different animals ; if he 
is a chief, or other higii official, his list of pro- 
hibited animals will be still longer. To mention 
all the animals that are xina would be impossible, 
for to one person or another nearly every known 
beast and bird is xina. Then there are special 
tabus — e.g., certain priests may not eat food 
cooked by unmarried women ; members of a royal 
household may not even touch a pig ; doctors may 

i irohibit a [latient from eating certain foods, 
^'inally, all animals parts of which (skins, horn.s, 
claws, shells, etc.) are found to be stored up by 
the fetishmen in the sacred groves are xina. 

The orunda of the Mpongwe is not so widely 
ap])li(Hi as the kazila (or xina) of the Fjort, though 
the idea is similar. As a rule orunda is laid on a 
ciiild wlien quite young by the parents and fetish- 
men. Lengthy ceremonies are performed, and the 
child is prohibited for the remainder of his life 
from eating some particular animal, or some 
particular part of an animal. The orunda may 
take other forms ; thus an individual may be for- 
bidden to eat in the presence of a woman, to drink 
except at certain times of the day, etc. How the 
orunda is selected in each case, or for what reason, 
does not appear to be known. But the object of 
1 P. 60 f . 


the ceremony is a dedication of the article selected 
to the indwelling or guardian spirit of the child, in 
order to obtain the sjiirit’s goodwill and assistance 
through life. Consequently, should a man at any 
time break his orunda^ fiis insulted spirit will 
turn against him, and call in evil spirits to cause 
<.rouble. The underlying idea in orunda^ xina^ 
ibet (of the Etiks, Old Calabar), and the abstinence 
of other W. African tribes is always the same ; 
but the peculiarity about it is that, though it is 
voluntarily assumed, and though the priests and 
fetishmen do not interfere to see that it is carried 
out, no native would dare to face the consequences 
of breaking his prohibition — so great is his dread 
of the unseen spirits which rule the universe. 

From the ancestral prohibition of families with 
animal names, it seems probable that animal- 
worship was at one time more prevalent in W. 
Africa than it is now. At the present time tlie 
actual worship of animals is by no means common, 
though several animals (snakes, monitor lizards, 
etc.) are protected by the priests. Still, as has 
already been mentioned, certain of the Ewe- 
speaking people worshij) the crocodile, and the 
Dahomaiis worship the leopard, hut apparently 
only because of the belief that the homeless kra of 
some human being takes possession of the animal 
for evil purposes. In some parts of Dahomey the 
python is worshi])i>ed as a cnief god, and any dis- 
respect shown to one of the.se snakes is severely 
punished. Beyond tliis animal-worship in W. 
Africa does not go, and, as a matter of fa(;t, it is 
no more the animal that is worshipped than the 
wooden ima^e representative of a god ; what is 
worshipped is the spirit residing in the animal, 
whether that spirit is regarded as a kra, a bush- 
soul, or some malevolent spirit which the native 
dreails. It may he that, in some cases, the animal 
is emblematic of an ancestor, and is thus regarded 
as in a measure sacred. This opens up the whole 
question of ancestor- worship, if true ancestor- 
worship may be said to exist in W. Africa. A 
re.spect for ancestors is found among all the tribes, 
and ancestor- esteem is part and parcel of the re- 
ligion of the Negroes and Bantu, but that a W. 
African habitually regards any one of his ancestors 
as a god is not true. Nor, as a rule, does he, in 
the true sense, make sacrifices to an ancestor ; 
what he offers to the spirit of the departed is 
merely a gift, the .spiritual essence of which, lie 
thinks, will be acoejitable. His conception of the 
spirit- world leads him to believe that its inmates 
require spiritual food and drink, and before eating 
and drinKing, therefore, he lays aside a portion 
for the spirit of his dead father or other relative. 
This gift of food is not made from fear, nor for the 
purpose of warding off threatened wrath ; for the 
spirits of ancestors are deemed to be guardians of 
the living members of the family, anil not ho.stile 
to them. The gift is evidently made out of pure 
kindness of heart, in return for the protection 
which tlie ancestral spirits are thought to afford 
their living offspring. 

On occasions, more especially in times of 
national calamity, a king and his people will 
invoke the aid of the spirits of departed kings, and 
in Ashanti, Dahomey, and elsewhere there are 
annual festivals for honouring deceased rulers. 
The skeletons of the kings are carefully pre.served, 
and offerings of food are made to each one. More- 
over, until recently, sacrihees of human beings 
were made to the spirits of the dead chiefs out of 
gratitude for past protection. In Benin and the 
various kingdoms of the Oil Uivers the chiefs cele- 
brate wliat is termed ‘ making father’ on the anni- 
versary of the late chief’s death. Formerly this 
ceremony was accompanied by biiinan sacrifices, 
but now it is more a public festival attended with 
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dancing and rioting, the reliLdoiis part being per- 
formed by the chief at his father’s grave, where 
off'eringa of food are made. 8o also among tlie 
lower classes of all these Negro tribes the greatest 
respect is shown for dead relatives. The jnciills of 
the family ancestors are kept in earthen pots, in 
rows on shelf, or in some small temple built for 
the purpose, food is placed before them, and they 
are consulted whenever assistance is re(]aire(i. 
Thi.s, hoMa^ver, can hardly be called true ancestor- 
worship, if by worship is iini)lied adoration of a 
god through a priest. Yet some of these tribes do 
occasionally worship gods whom they believe to 
be deihed * ancestors — e.ff., Adanlosan, Ajahuto, 
Kpati, and Kpasi, worshipped by the eastern 
Ewes, and Gunu, the chief go<l of the Nupiis, 
Igaras, and other tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Niger-Benu6 confluence. Again, the M}>ongwe 
are without doubt ancestor-worshippers, jiroof of 
which is to be found in the yaka bundle jireviously 
referred to. Lastly, connected with ancestor- 
worship — carried perhaps to extremes — is the 
custom of certain tribes of the Upper Cross River, 
where, it is said, in order to assimilate the good 
qualities of their ancestors, the ]>e()jde cat their 
relatives as soon as they die. In contradistinction 
to this relative-eating is the case of the Tang and 
other remote trilies of tiie interior, whose memliers 
eat all coipses except those of their own family. 
But these arc not wasted, for they are sold to 
another family or exchanged for other corpse.s. 
This form of cannibalism, howevei, is not common 
in W. Africa, and there is no proof that canni- 
balism of any kind prevails to a great extent 
among Negroes or Bantus of the coast regions. 
There are knovvm cannibal tribes even on the 
coast, but their cannibalism is not of the lower 
order ; human flesh is eaten not because it is 
enjoyed, or to stay tlie jiangsof liunger. but rathei 
from a religions motive. 'I'ney believe that in war- 
fare their gods are ever {)rcscnt, aiding tliem in 
the light, and they are led by their priests to 
believe that the gods ilemand that a propoition of 
the captives of war shall be slaughtered and eaten 
by the conquerors, so that the fighting (pialities of 
the victims may pass into the system of tlie 
victors, and thus strenf^then them for future 
battles. But, besides eating the flesh of captives 
of war, no great human sacrifice offered for the 
purjiose of apjieasing the gods and aveiting sick- 
ness or misfortune is considered comidete unle.ss 
either the priests or the people eat the bodies of 
the. victims. Such jiractices, how'cver, are fast 
disai) 2 )eariiig, and have, of course, been stamiied 
out vviievever European adiuiiiistratioii has been 
established. 

With regard to sai^rifices and offerings, it is 
necessary to recall two i)oint.s: (1) there are two 
distinct inii’iHises for which sacrilicos and offerings 
are made, or, rather, two distinct classes of rcci|d- 
ents, viz. the gods of the jieople, and the sjiirits of 
the dejiarted ; and (2) the Negro’s conception of a 
sacrilice or offering, for whatever purimse it is 
made, is that its spirit or spiritual essence jiasses 
into the use of the spirit to whom it is offered — 
whether it be the s}>irit of a god or the spirit of a 
dead jierson. Human sacrifices are made to a god, 
because it is thought that he requires numerous 
attendants to do his bidding, and the ghosts or 
spirits of slaughtered slaves are supposed to pass 
immediately into Ids service. To obtain the good- 
will of a ^od, therefore, especially in times of great 
trouble, it is necessary to offer up liuman beings. 
On occasions of victory a wbole.snle slaughter of 
prisoners of war is carried out for the reason that 
all warfare is held to he as much the affair of the 
gods as of men, that the gods fight on the side of 
their devotees, and consequently the gods of the 
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victors are particularly jileased at receiving into 
their .‘service the spirits of wor.shii»pers of the 
vamjnished gods. 

Tlie sacrifice of human beings at funerals has 
already been discussed. It mny be remarked, 
however, that such sacrifice is not made to a god, 
but to the spirit or ghost of the dead man. The 
motive of the .sacrifice is the same, viz. that the 
spirits of the victims shall jiass into the service of 
the sjurit of tlie departed ; for the ghost of a dead 
chief must be aecomjianied to glio.st-laml by a 
retinue of ghost- wives and ghost slaves betitting 
his rank. All other sacnlices and oflenngs are 
made with similar intentions — to a))pcase or jili'iise 
a god or to furnish the snjiposed icquinMiicnts of 
the dead. A blood-offering of any kiiul is deemed 
of greater value than anything else, and, where 
before tlie advent of European administration a 
human being would liav’^e been offered to a god, 
now a goat, shee)), or fowl is sacriliccd. Of minor 
ott'erings food and drink aie tlie mo.st usual, bill 
almost anything may be offered ; for, even if the 
offering be of no value to the god or sjnrit, it. is 
thought that the mere act of offering will induce 
goodwill and aid. 

7. Secret societies, oaths, trial by ordeal. — Since 
the ordinary Negro or Bantu is not morally le- 
strained from wiong-doing, and no harm in 

cheating his neighbour or (jausing him even greater 
annoyan(‘e, fear of puiii.sliment alone kee])S him 
within bounds. In tliosc parts of W. Afiicanow 
administereil by European governments law and 
order are, of eonrse, niaintained by legular (‘ouits 
of law, but, ])nor to the estabirshment of tins 
Eurojiean control, and in such ])arts as arc still 
outsitle Emopean luffiiencc, the welfare of the 
community was, and is, ^YatcllPd over by village or 
tribal councils. But tliese councils of tliemselvcs, 
altliougli they may find a f>erson guilty of an 
offence, do not jiossess the power of enforoing 
punishment or even of seeing tliet a wu'ong is marie 
right. They have, how'ever, at theiT liack what 
may be termed a ‘ court of linal aiijieal,’ viz. the 
secret society, wdiose oiierations, under the cloak 
of religion, teirorizc the jrcople The original 
purpose for which the majority of secret societies 
weie foimed was to preveni the chiets from nixluly 
oppie.ssiiig their people ; but no soonei were these 
sociali.stic idea.s discoveied tlian the chiefs bljcni- 
.nelves joined the societies, and userl them for their 
own purjioses. Thus, to-day, the heat! of a secret 
society will generally be found to be tlx* king of 
the country or the cliief of the tribe; but this is 
not always the case, for tliere are still some powei- 
ful societies w’birffi virtually rule the country, and 
to w hose decrees the king himself is forced to sub- 
mit. Tlie best exani})le of this is the Ogboni 
s()ciety of the Yonibas, with which is connected 
the w'iiole jiriesthood, and w hich is therefore doubly 
powerful. The organization ol the society is com- 
plete, each tow'll and village having its ‘ lodge,’ 
with a code of sign.s, passw'ords, etc., wliile the 
members are solemnly sworn to assist each other 
and to do the bidding of the society. The suiireme 
head of the Ogboni is the Alaffn of Yoruba, out in 
the various minor States (he chief jiriest is the 
local head of the society. 'I’he heads assemhle in 
council w’hen any imjioitant matter (religious, 
iudicial, or civil) has to he discussed, and they 
have powers of life aixl death {i.e., of course, 
beyond the limits of British jurisdiction). No 
matter of jiublie interest appears to lie too trivial 
to occupy their attention, and they are at once 
judges and execiitioneis. The society is under the 
protection of the goddess Odiidua, hut, beyond 
what has been said, little is kriowm aljout it ; its 
organization and methods are secret, and the 
penalty for betraying its secrets is death. 
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Secret s^ocieties are found in all partH of W. 
Africa, and tlie N\ork that tliey do is, up to a 
certain jioint, beneficial to the conimunitieH. They 
ujihold the moral ami social laws and preserve the 
ancient reli^^ious customs and institutions. On the 
other haml, as \Nas perhaps only natural, the^Oiave 
ovcrstei»ped the bounds of justice, and in many 
instanc(!s have beconn*, nothing more than an 
urgani/eil band of muiderers or executioners, with 
the result (hat, wherever they have come iiitt) 
coutivct with Euro[>ean administration, they have 
had to fje rigorously su])presscd. Of such societies 
the better known are the Porroh of the Mendis 
(Sierra Leone), the Hondo of the Sherhro country, 
the Igwomon of Benin, the Otrada of the Sobos, 
tlic Kkem<‘kiiof the A.sabas, the Aro (‘ Loiigduju ') 
of the Oil Kivers, thf 3 Egho of tlie Efiks (OhI 
('alahar, etc.}, and the Ukuku and Yasi of the 
Bantu tribes to the south-east, though the last 
(wo have now hcmi completely broken up. Their 
organization is ah\ays much the same : new mem- 
bers are initiated, uitli peculiar ceremonies and 
mystic rites, on i caching man’s estate; and they 
hind themselves by the most sacred oatlis, and on 
pain of death, not to reveal the secrets of the 
society, as well as to cairy out the oulersof the 
spirit which IS coiiMdered to pr(‘sidcovei its aflair.s. 
The mouthpiece of tlie spirit is, of course, one of 
the head otiicials of the society, sele<*ted by his 
fellovNs to act as clii(!f piiest; and consequently 
this othcial IS in reality the judge of the people. 
His word (purpoiting to he tlie word of the spirit) 
IS law, and the members ot tlic society are iMuind 
t o do ids bidding — even to killing ollenders, should 
this l>e ordered. As a rule, however, killing is 
seldom necessary ; for so gieat is the <lread of the 
guardian -spirit of the society that any idea of 
lesisting it*^ autlioiity usually dies out the moment 
it becomes known tiiat a meeting of members has 
been called to discuss a case. 

From all accounts, the lk)iroh was the most 
bloodthirsty of these sotdeties, and its members 
(known as Miuman leopards’ and Miuman crotto- 
ililes’), dre‘'sed in the skins of wild beasts, lay in 
wait lor unsusjject mg tiavcllers, tearing tiiem to 
pieces and carrying them ut! to be eaten by the 
priests of tlie society. Its power has lieen crushed 
l»y the Siena Leone autlioiities. 'I'lie Egl>o <if 
the FJiks is the most juomimmt secret society of 
\\ . Africa now in existence; and, though it has 
been roldicd of its Iiiglier tunctions by the British 
administrators who now’ rub; the country, it .still 
cairies consideiablc weight wdth (hcjteople. Be- 
yond the limits of British influence, its nower is as 
strong as ever. Its secret has Injen w'cil kept, for 
little IS known of tlie rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with Egbu, or of its organization, except 
lliat it has numeious branches, subdivided into 
various grades. '^Fbe jimonen (trained fetishmen) 
arc generally the iieads of the branches, ami 
thioiigli them the Egbo spirit makes known its 
dei’ision^. It rules by fear, and its members 
maintain their reputation by periodically as.sein- 
bling and passing in procession to their council- 
house. Disguised in tiideous wooden masks and 
strange dresses, they lead the jioople to believe 
that the}^ are evil spirits, and so great is the terroi 
inspired by their ai>peaiauce that the sound of the 
Fgi>o horn or hell is the signal for a general stam- 
pede ; for any one found abroad by the Egbo is j 
severely iKjaten, if not torn to pieces. 

Secret societies are not restriided to the male 
population ; there are women’s societies also, and 
their secrets are guarded from men. Originally 
they were intended for the protection of young 
women from the tyranny of their husbands, but 
nowadays it is impossible to say what purpose 
su(di great secret societies as the Njemhe of the 


Mpongwo women serve. What goes on at their 
iiieetingH in the luish is not known, and their power 
to do harm to the outside world appears to take 
the foi 111 of curses and [loisoned fooil . 

It is absolutely impossible to probe the secrets ot 
any of these societies. Many attempts have been 
made by Euroj^eans to acquire informat'on from 
friendly natives, and bribery has been resorted to. 
But no man or woman, even after conversion to 
(.Christianity, can he induced to break his or her 
oath. It IS not perhaps strange that a people, 
brought up in the belief that their gods, evil 
spirits, secret societies, kings, priests, and fetish- 
men each and all are remly to deal death on the 
slightest pretext, should hesitate before revealing 
a secret which they have lK‘en sworn to keej». 
Dreatl of the consequenc(;s is sutlicient to make the 
oath absolutely himling. 

The actual form in which the seci'et society oath 
is taken has never been divulged, ami it is juohahly 
dilVerent in every tribe ; hut the nature of the oaths 
taken, on otlier solemn occasions, by the members 
of the vaiioiis tribes may he consideicd as typical. 
1 'his oath of allegiance or friendshij* is not inerel> 
the swearing of a simple oath, but rather an 
impressive religious ceremony performed in the 
prcs(‘nce of numerous witnesses. 

The Gold Coast tribes are Hworn by a ju the follow iiiy 
wa> . Some article (a portion of earth, leaves, berries, sea-w'ater, 
etc ) taken from the spot where the sjHrit of the is said to 
reside is mixed up and eaten or drunk by the person or persons 
to be sworn, while the priest administerinjf the oath calls on the 
}fod to punish an3 violation of Ihe oath Europeans sometimes 
term tins ‘ eating fetish,’ ‘ chopping? 3u-ju,’ or ‘swapping jn-jii 
Another method of iakin^r an oath is b> a bohsum, or e\en b\ a 
irttfiman, charm, over which water is poured and then drunk 
lilood mixed with chips of wood from a chief’s stool of oltiee i'* 
sometirneH eaten. But the actual eating or drinking of a certain 
article IS not always necess:vr\, nnd among some of the tribes 
the person taking the o.itii lays a portion of his hair or nail 
panng^s at the shniie ot Ins god, Uie priest at the same time 
invoking the god to vent hi.s w rath on the man if he should p\ ei 
break his oath. 

In some distni'ts the oath of friendship takes tho form of the 
interested jiarties washing one another’s feet. Among the tribes 
inland from Opobo (Oil Uivers) a goat is brought into the circle, 
its head is .struck off at one blow, and the blood is smeared w’lth 
the fingers over the foreiieads and breasts of all present, after 
which pieces of raw flesh are crammed by one party into the 
mouths of the other. The blood-brotherhood (‘eremony of the 
Upper Cross River, known as 'chopping unbiam,’ is somewhat 
lengtlw The fingers of the right nands of the two parties aie 
interlocked, after wdiich each man's wrist is lanced until the 
blood flows freely : a grain of Indian corn, one of (hiinea corn, 
ami a niece of kola-nut are then rubbeit in the bloo<l, and eaten 
by each man off the other's wrist The}’ now consider them- 
selves brothers, and repeat an oath to the effect that, if either 
attempts to harm the other in any wa>, may he himself be 
killed III that same way. The brothers emlirace and seat them- 
sebes bai'k to back, when the} are separated by dropping some 
earth lictween them. Lastly, they drink palm-wine out of the 
same vessel. 

Every native iLses some Hhort form of oath or 
iiiipreeation to inipies.s on his ftfllows that he is 
speaking the truth. The methods of swearing 
wntiiCHses in courts of law difl'er in different parts 
of W. Africa. The general nature of the oath is 
much the same, the native calling on a god or a 
spirit to make his food disagree tvith him or to 
cause him to die some mtinner of violent death, if 
he fails to sjieak the truth. But the most ancient, 
and perhaps the most reliable, way of testing a 
man's veracity is by ordeal. 

Trial by ordeal has from time immemorial betm 
resoiteil to by the natives of W. Africa, and is still 
employed where the people are left to their own 
devices. The original idea was a simple one ; 

A accuses B of stealing his goods ; B denies tlie 
charge ; the matter is brought before the couiudl 
or the chief ; a decoction, supposed to be poisonous, 
is prepared in a bowl, and is offered to B to drink ; 
if he refuses to drink, or if he drinks and becomes 
ill, his guilt is proved ; but if he drinks and suffers 
no ill effects, he is deemed innocent. This method 
of trial had the advantage of doing away with the 
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tedionH evidence of many witnesses ; and, relying 
on the Negro’s superstitious dread of the conse- 
quences, it was doubtless a deten’ent of crime as 
well as of litigation in general. Had trial by 
ordeal gone no farther, no great outcry could have 
been raised against it ; but those in power —the 
chiefs, paiests, fetislimen, etc. — found the jmison- 
bowl an easy instrument for getting rid of their 
enemies and for extoiting large sums of money, 
'rhe j>riest or fetisliman who administers the test 
mixes the contents of the bowl, and, for a juice, 
will regulate the amount of odum, sass-wood, casca, 
('alabai bean, or other juiison, which he employs. 
The guilt or innocence of tlie jiarty, therefore, rests 
with tln‘ priest or fetishman. 

In private life ordeals are often employed to 
detect crime, though in most cases a confession of 
guilt IS made as soon as the ordeal begins Few 
natives are willing to submit to the te.st, unless 
their consciences are quite clear — not that they 
fear th(‘ actual bodily j»aiti resulting irom the hot 
iron, the Iwiiling oil, or the needle, feather, or thorn 
thrust throiigh tlie tongue, but because they are 
convinced tliat, by voluntarily undergoing the 
ordeal when guilty, they an* defying the gods and 
spirits, «‘xnd are sine to suller the (ronsequences. 

8. Birth, marriage, and death. -In most j)artH of 
W. Afiicii births aie made the occasion for a good 
deal ol religious ceiemony. On the Gold Goast, 
Slave Goast, and elsewhere where god.s are wor- 
shipped, as soon as a w'omaii discovers that she is 
about Ui lK:*<*ome a mothei, slie takes sjiei’ial pre- 
cautions, otiers sacnhces to the family-god, and is 
hound wit.li cliarms ol beads by a priestess in 
order that all may go well with liei. Among 
the Mpongwe Bantu, on such occasions, almost as 
much inteiesi is attaoluHl to the husband as to the 
prosj>ective motliei, and he, as well as his wife, has 
to observe certain rules ; he may not follow eertain 
avocations, and must abstain from eating certain 
food. No sooner i.s the infant liorn than it is loaded 
with ( banns as a ^irotection against evil spnits, 
and among such priest-ridden people as the Fwes 
and Yorubas it is at once taken charge ot by a 
pr!i*steHs About a week later the birtli ceremonies 
begin, and among the various tribes the ditrerences 
m these are clearly marked, resulting fiom the 
degree of religion at which the tribe has arrived. 
'I’lie Tshis (somewhat low dow'ii in the religious 
scale) do not call in the aid of priests or priestesse.s, 
the father jicrformiiig the necessary (‘eremonies. 
The child, as a matter of custom, is given as a first 
name that of the day of t he w eek on w hich it w’as 
born, and on the eighth day after birth the father, 
attended by his male friends, proceeds to the house 
wli(;re the birth has taken place, where, seated 
outside, he receives the infant in his arms. He 
then returns thanks to his jiartieular god, after 
which lie gives the child its second name, which 
may Ik 3 tliat of an ancestor or a friend ; and he 
completes Bn* ceremony by spitting some i nm into 
the infant’s face. Then iollow's the thanksgiving 
service ; rum is poured freely on the ground for 
the benefit of the ancestral spirits, sai^rifices are 
offered to the family-god, and feasting and dancing 
are carried on into the night. 

The Ewes have almost identical customs, tliougli 
the mother and infant are placed under the jiro- 
tection of a priestess for forty days after the birth, 
and the naming ceremony is difierent. Here the 
priest takes the place of the father in the naming 
of the child, Avhicli is accompanied by a good deal 
of religious ceremony, including the bathing of the 
child’s forehead with water of purification. Since 
the Ewes have no names for the days of the week, 
the name given at birth is either that of a god or 
that of an ancestor. The eastern Ewes, dwelling 
in proximity with the Yorubas, liave acquired the 


I belief in metemjisyehosis, and, when a child is hoin, 
it is the duty of tlie priest to discover w hat aiiccf^toi 
it represents, and it.s first name becomes that of the 
ancestor. Later in life the man takes a ‘ strong 
name,’ and drops his l)iith name. 

The pow er of the priesthood being greater among 
the Yorubas than among tlie Kwes, the religious 
ceremonies at birth are correspondingly more im- 
portant in Yoruhn-laiid than in the countries to 
the west. The belief in metempsycliosis is uni- 
versal, and the diviner or priest i>rocIaims what 
aiicestoi has received rebirth m the lunv infant, 
wdio has to he trained to grow iij) like tin* aucestoi . 
At the naming ceremony a hen is saciihced to lt;i 
and a cock to the olon (indwelling spirit of tlie 
head), after which there follows the puniication 1)\ 
water. The jiiiest throws eonsecrated watei on to 
the thatch of the house, and the motliei and infant 
w'alk three times through tlie drips. Water is 
placed on the child’s forehead, wdiile his name is 
rejieated three times ; and the jiriest then holds 
him so that his feet touch the ground. Finally, 
there is the purification by fire. The file hurniiig 
in the house is put out and cleared away, the house 
IS swejit and cleaned, and a fresh fire is lighted, a 
sacrifice of fowls (o Ifa concluding the whole 
ceremony. 

Such eerenionics as the above prevail where the 
people have gods and a priesthood, but (il.sew heie, 
wdiere the belief in evil s]>ii‘itH is strung, all energies 
are devoted to the preservation of the motliei and 
infant from their malicious designs, and guns are 
rep(‘atedly fired to friglit(‘n them away. 

In former times, if a Tshi woman died in child- 
birth, her infant w'as buried with her ; ami it was 
the custom of the Ahanta people (Gold (kmst) to 
(hvstroy the tenth child borne by a woman. Every 
where in W. Africa, even now^adays, tlie birth of 
twins is regarded as a remarkable event- -by some 
tribes as a .sign of had Imdv, by others as the reversi*. 
It is probable that originally twins were considenui 
unnatural, and tlie woman w ho hoKj them was re- 
garded as possessed ot an evil spirit ; l)(*nce it was 
customary, as it still is in the Nigei Delta, to pro- 
claim her an outcast and to deslioy lier oflspiuig. 
By some tribes, liow^evei, only one (it the twins 
w'as destroyed. In the countiies westward of the 
Niger, as w^ell as in (faluin, Loango, etc., the advent 
of twins is hailed with joy, and ndigioiis ceremonies 
foi their jirotectioii take pluc(‘. Special names aie 
given to them ; thus, the I'iWes call the lirst-honi 
of tAviii brothers Alsu, the second 'I’se, wliih* tlie 
first male child horn after tAvins has to leceive tin* 
name Dosu. Some of the Yoruba tiibes levereiicc 
twins, w ho are deemed to bring the best of luck to 
the household and tribe, and the death of one of 
them is considered a giave misfortune. Should 
such an event hajqien, a w'oodeii figure is carved to 
take the place of the dead infant, and laid by tlie 
side of the living one, the image then becoming a 
family-fetish. A mother who loses both of hei 
tw’iii infants has two images made to represent them, 
and these slie worships eontiniiouHly. 'riirough life 
tw'in hrothers do everything alike — eat similar food, 
wear similar dress, marry on the same day, etc 
To do otherwise would break tlio sjiell, and result 
in the death of one of them. 

Like twdns, albino babies aie destroyed as mon- 
strosities by some tribes, by others welcomed as 
hringers of good luck. Then, again, there is the 
custom, still prevalent in remote distriids, of making 
away with cnildreii who cut the upper teeth first. 

Polygamy is universal among both Negroes and 
Bantu, the number of wives tliat a man jiossesses 
dei»en(iing on his wealth, i.e. his ability to pay 
the necessary dowry. Except among the Fjort, 
marriage in W. Africa is a purely social institution, 
and not conne(*ted in any w^ay w ith religion, though 
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the Yoruba ju iests, in the endeavour to strengtlien 
their position, sometimes persuade the newly 
married couple to make sacrifices together to a 
god. Doubtless, in tlie course of time, religious 
cercmonicb will bo intro<luced, but at present there 
exist only certain social customs. Children may 
be betrotlied, when quite young, or even before 
birth. When a girl who has not been betrothed 
arrives at a marriageable age, she is dressed, 
})ainted, decked with ornaments, and paraiicd 
through the streets by her companions, until a 
suitor comes forward. The suitor then has to 
come to terms with the girl’s family, for in all 
cases he has to pay a sum for his bride. After this 
has been settled, a day is fixed for the marriage- 
feast, when the bridegroom takes charge of the 
bride, and dancing and wild orgies are indulged in. 

The Kjort peojde hold marriage in much higher 
e.steem than do the other natives of W. Africa — 
a fact doubtless due to the cult of the goddess 
Nzambi, and the superior status held by women. 
Betrothal and payment to the bride’s father are 
much the same here as in other parts, hut a curious 
custom takes jdacc when a girl becomes marriage- 
able. She is lo(;ked up in what is called the ‘ paint- 
house,’ w’liere she is painted red, and carefully 
attended to until those in cliarge of her think she 
is fit to marry. If she has l>een betrothed, sfie is 
washed, and the marriage-ceremony tlien takes 
place ; but, if no husband is waiting for her, she is 
dres.sed iij) and paraded round the town in searcli 
of a suitor. The actual marriage-ceremony is more 
or less of a religious nature, and is accompanied l>y 
lites, such as those of hoomha^ lenibe, funzi, 

(the family-fetishes brought by the winds [above, 
§ 2. vi.]). In eacli case a metal bracelet is given by 
the biidegroom to the bride, who swears to be 
faithful to her husband, never to leave him, and 
to be buried witli liim wdien lie dies. 

Burial customs in W, Africa arc very similar 
among all the tribes; the only real difference 
results froni tlie conception of the particular tribe 
as to what happens to the soul after death. In all 
(rases deatli is tin; occasion for wailing and lamenta- 
tions, more especially by the women of the house- 
hold ; and the Gold Coast, Slave Ooa.st, ami neigh- 
bouring peo})le clres.s the corpse in the dead man’s 
liest clotlK^s, and deck it with jewellery and orna- 
ments. The relatives and friends then vi.sit the 
corpse, offer it presents, fire guns, and call on tlie 
dead man to return to life. The mourners abstain 
ftoiii food until aftei the burial, though intoxicating 
liquor is freely jiartaken of. The burial of propci ty 
with the corpse, tlie slaughter of slaves, and other 
matteis connected with funeral ceremonies have 
been mentioned above, and it will be remembered 
that such thing.s are iircvalent among those people 
who believe in the requirements of the ghosts 
dwelling in ghost-land, or in the lequirements of 
the spirit awaiting re-birth. In other parts, par- 
ticularly among the Bantu, where it is thought 
that at death a man’s spirit quits the Ixxly, joins 
the world of spirits, an(I continues to have an in- 
fluence over the living, the ceremonies that take 
jdace have for their piincipal object the ingratia- 
tion of the spirit of the deceased. It i.s necessary 
to k(HM) the spirit in good humour, so that it may 
work for the M'elfare of the family. 

Tlie mode of actual burial and the place se- 
lected for interment vary considerably. Coffins 
are nearly always used, and the body is usually 
wrajiped m cloths or grass mats. Some tribes {e.g . , 
the Jdiiibas of Sierra Leone) bury their dead up- 
right, others place the corpse in a sitting position, 
while the majority place it on its side, with the 
face towards the east. Again, the ])lace of inter- 
ment may be under the floor of the decea.sed’8 
hoii.se, the grave being so arranged that the head 


of the corpse will lie iust outside the outer wall of 
the house ; or the body may be buried in the com- 
pound, or even outside the village, in which case a 
small hut is built over the grave. Some tribes — 
e.g.j the Mpongwe — prefer the spirits of the dead 
to dwell at a distance from human habitations, 
and therefore bury their dead in the forest. 

With a belief m witchcraft so strong as it is 
among the people of W, Africa, it is only natiiial 
that death should be n^garded as due to the 
machinations of witches or evil sjiirits. By many 
death is held to be unnatural, and, when it over- 
takes a member of a family, liis relatives summon 
the fetishman, who is called upon to state the (^aiise 
of death and seek out the witch who brougiit it 
about. The witch proclaimed, she i.s required to 
undergo the poison ordeal in front of tlie corpse. 
If tlK’i fetishman consideis that deatli resulted from 
tlie actions of evil spirits, the friends of the dead 
man have to take special precautions to prevent 
the same evil spirits from woi king destruction on 
the other members of the family. 

Litkraturk. — R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’ h 
Mind, London, 1906, N^germn Stud^ea, do. 1910, Notea on the 
Fotklore of the Fiort, do. 1S98, Seven Vears arno7ig the Fjort, 
do. 1887 ; A. B. Bllis, The Five-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast of W. A frica, do. 1890, The Tshi-speakiny Peoples oj the 
Gold Coast of W. Africa, do 1887, The Yoruba-spenking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast of W. Africa, do 1K94 ; A F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, Up the Niger do. 1802; M H. Kingsley, Tiavels 
in W. Africa, do. 1897, W. AJnean Studies, <lo. IHJH), A G. 
Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes, do. 1906 ; R H. 
Nassau, Fetichism in H'. Africa, do. 1904 ; C Partridge, 
Cross River Natives, do. 190.'). 

A. K. Mockler-Ficrryma.v. 

NEGROES (L'nited States). — i. Origfin, 
numbers, and distribution.— Kecords are found of 
Negroes occasionally with the Spanish colonists 
in Florida and other .southern section.^ of the 
country, and Negroes take pride in the presence 
.some of their race with Cortezde Narvaez, deSoto, 
and other explorer, s. The Spanisli (hiveinmeiit 

ex[>ressly permitted the settlers vdio owned slaves 
to bring them with them to America, and they 
were among the first in Florida (St. Augustine), 
Alabama, and New Mexico, Negro pride in ad- 
venture is illustrated just now in the case of 
Matthew A. Henson, who had accompanied I’eary 
on several explorations and was w ith him on Ins 
successful dash for the North Bole. 1 1 e is a greatly 
popular hero among his own race. He has hail 
.successful lecture tours and has written an aiitobio- 
grajiliy, and half a page in the Negro Year Book 
for 1014-15 is devoted to him. I’he history of 
Africans m America lias its beginning, prupeily, 
in the introduction of slaves into the EngIJ^h 
colonies in 1619, when, in the quaint record of 
Master John Kolfe, ‘About the last of August 
came in a Dutch maii-of-Warre that sold us twenty 
negars.’ From that time for more than 150 yeais 
Negroes were imported from Africa, ch icily by 
Briti.sh exjdoiters, who early secured a monopoly of 
thi.s tralfic. There is no way of knowing the total 
number brought into the United States, but it 
cannot have been less than 2,000,000. They w ere 
taken mainly from the w'est coast of Africa, 
although many were procured from the interior by 
metliods well known (see SSlavkhy). Many dif- 
ferent tribes were represented among the captives, 
and they have preserved many ])li>sical marks of 
their different origins. Few^ of the Negrito Bush- 
men were inclinled, but one occasionally observes 
their characteristics even yet. The spleiididly- 
huilt Bantu is also sometimes seen in almost 
native purity. But chiefly the Ilamitic Negroes 
constitute the main body of the African stock in 
America. 

By the time of their emancipation (1861) the 
numbers had come to about 4,600,000, of whom 
nearly 5(X),(M)0 w'ere free— census I860: total. 
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4,441,8ii9; free, 487,970. At present there are 
10,00U,(K)0 — census 1910 : 9,827,763— which is 10*7 
per cent of the total (continental) population of 
the country. The percentage is gradually and 
rather rapidly decreasing owing to the great im- 
migration, Avhich is practically all hite. In 1860 
the perc#|ntage was 14*1. With only two excep- 
tions the percentage has shown decrease at every 
census since the first, 1790, when it was 19‘3. 

From the start it was evident that slavery could 
he made profitable only in the cotton- and tobacco- 
growing States, and so it was in the south that the 
mini tiers of Negroes multiplied ; they were never 
relatively numerous in the north. The warmer 
Houtli was far better adapted to their habits of life, 
brought over from Africa, and to their inherited 
constitution. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, they have remained in the south during 
the period of their freedom. In seventeen southern 
States, including Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and W. Virginia, not distinctively southern, there 
are 8,749,970 ; wliile in all the rest of the country 
there are only a few thousand above 1,000,000, 
and of these fewer than half (450,000) were born 
in the south, whereas a few more than 40,000 now 
in the south were born in other parts of the country. 
In two of the southern States they constitute a 
majority of the total population — 56*2 per cent in 
Mi.ssissippi, 65*2 in S. Carolina. In the whole 
south they are 29*8 per cent of the total. Only in 
the jKipulouK States of New* York, Fenn.sylvania, 
and Illinois has the north as many as 100,000 in 
any one State. In the countiy as a whole 27*4 per 
cent live in tlie cities, while in the south the per- 
centage is 21*2. Of the large cities Wasliingtoii, 
the (tapital, has the largest j)roportion of Negroes 
—94,446 in a total of 331,069. In the western 
part of the country there are very few, less than 
one per cent in Seattle, and only alxiut one-third 
per cent in San Francisco. 

2 Social condition. — We have seen that from 
the lieginning Negroes came to the country as 
slaves. In Virginia they were not legally and 
technically so designated until 1661. All the 
earlier States provided for .slavery. There was 
division on the subject after the rise of the anti- 
slavery agitation which culminated in the Civil 
War. In some of the States they were theoreti- 
cally allowed to hold property, while in others they 
could neither hold property nor borrow money. 
Tilt! conditions varied in degree with diffeient 
economic comlitions and varying sentiment. In 
general, the type of slavery was that of tlie house- 
hold chattel slave. On the great plantations they 
were ^Touped in ‘ settlements,’ controlled by ‘ over- 
seers, ^and dealt with largely on the group plan. 
The nature of the care and kindly attention 
received by them from the owners and their repre- 
sentatives was determined by the principles of 
humanity and the material interests at atatce. It 
was generally recognized to be commercially ad- 
vantageous to give the slaves a large degree of 
phy.sical care, and as a rule their humanity was 
so far recognized as to lead to providing many 
humane and helpful conditions. On the whole, it 
should be set down as established that physically, 
as well as spiritually, the Negro in tiie United 
State.s was far more advantageou.sly situated than 
in Africa in his native condition. Slavery is 
alway.s in some of its feature.s, and in its basal 
idea, inhuman ; and it is beyond question that 
there was much relative neglect and not a little 
OTO.SS brutality in the treatment of the Negroes. 
It has been estimated {Negro Year Book^ p. Ill) 
that 6200 free Negi’oes in the country owned 
Ne^ro slaves to the number of 18,000, but the 
estimate may not be well founded. 

It was evident from the beginning that the 


American conscience did notAvholly approve of the 
ractice of slavery. Active agitation against it 
egan early. In legi.slation Rhode Island led the 
way as early as 1652 with a law prohibiting the 
holding in slavery for more than ten years of any 
person, white or black, after he was twenty-four 
years old. Legislation mostly took the form at 
hr&t of jirohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the States or of limiting it by an import duty. 
By 1776 the sentiment had suliiciently grown for 
the Continental Congress to resolve tliat ‘ no slav(‘ 
be imported into any of the thirteen colonies.’ 
The Constitutuui of the United States lelt within 
the authority of the several States the control of 
slavery and of the importation from one State to 
another ; and the Government accepted from 
several of the States territory ceded on condition 
‘that no legulations made or to be made by Con- 
gress shall tend to emancipate slaves.’ Conflict ot 
view's and interests involved m the rights and 
policies with reference to slavery, beginning even 
before the founding of the Union, grew in severity 
and acuteness. Numerous measures of compro- 
mise and temporizing could only delay the culmina- 
tion in the CUvil War (1861-65), in the midst of 
wliich proclamation of Fresident Idncoln all 
slaves were emancipated (1st dan. 1863). In 1865 
the abolition of slavery was conhrmed by an 
amendment of the Constitution, and under the 
regime of ‘ Reconstruction’ all the State constiiu- 
tions w'ere made to conform to this princij)le, 
w' Inch was also made binding in the ‘territones’ 
by proclamation of the governors. 

Later amendments to the national Constitution 
sought to remove all disabilities of the freed men 
and to guarantee to them full and equal rights of 
citizenship. This course, promj)ted by lofty senti- 
mental idealism, nevertheless proved to have out- 
run .sound .statesman.shij) and practical possibility. 
The effort to confer immediate and full citizenshij), 
with Bullrnge and possible oflicial position included, 
upon 1,000,000 men just out of shivery was a 
political and social blunder, working grievous 
wrongs to whites and blacks alike, and the more so 
that the federal government had no plan or })owei 
at the time to provide for the education of the 
freed men in the meaning and responsibilities of 
that citizenship. AA ithin a quart ei of a century 
this came to be very widely recognized, so that the 
southern States that had by various illegal devices 
prevented, hindered, and nullified the franchise of 
Negroes now began to accomplish the result by 
constitutional amendment, ana w'ere supported by 
the federal courts in this course. This was possible 
in popular sentiment, because in the better under- 
standing of the different sections of the country it 
w'as getting to be generally agreed that the prob- 
lems of race adjustment coulil best be worked out 
in the regions where they exi.sted and not by 
doctrinaire measures de})ejiding for adoption and 
execution upon men w'itli little personal know ledge 
of the actual difficulties. Legally the course was 
made possible by avoiding in form all distinctions 
based on colour or race, the chief device lieing the 
‘grandfather clause.’ Standards of literacy weie 
adopted, with the provi.so that the prohibition 
would not apjdy to those whose grand fathers liiui 
exercised that right, or had served in the armies of 
defence of their State. Tlius nearly all whites 
W'ere exempt from the operation of the limiting 
laws. So the matter was in process of solution, 
while the gradual and rapid extension of education 
among the Negroes brought them into the rights 
of fullcitizensnip with hope for its wortliy exer- 
cise. Now, how ever (1916), the hnal court of appeal 
has voided these laws and the situation is .some- 
what chaotic. It seems to be generally agreed 
that some legal means will be found for continuing 
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the method of solution indicated. Two Negroes 
liave sat in tlie U.S. Senate, botli for Mississippi, 
and twenty have been representatives in Congress 
for a total of thirty-five terms. They were from 
eight southern States. Several hold consular, 
snooidinate diplomatic, and administrative office 
under appointment. In all branches of government 
service there were, in 1914, 22,440, including some 
6500 in the army and navy {Negro Year Book, p. 
153f.). 

It was inevitable that caste custom and race 
prejudice should make and maintain sharp barriers 
against ‘social equality’ for the Negroes. This 
has failed in no community where the Negroes 
were present in large numbers. While many 
Negroe.s have cheri.shed hopes of such ‘equality,’ 
the majoiity have either never taken much thought 
about it or have rei^ognizeil the irnjiossibility of it, 
;ind not a few of them have urged its undesii ability. 
Once a much-disenssed (juestion, it is relatively 
ignored to-day. Beginning about 1880, law.s have 
been enacted in many States compelling the separa- 
tion of the races in public conveyances, especially 
railway-trains, hotels, theatres, and other public 
buildings, and in schools. In Florida it is even 
illegal for a white to teach in a Negro school, 
and rice versa. Latterly a movement is spread- 
ing to segregate the two races in their re.si- 
deuces. This has long been done by community 
agreement and by regulation of real estate com- 
}>anies in property deeds ; and, as a rule, normal 
tendencies and lace affinities procured general 
grouping according to colour, but not infrequently 
the purcliase oi ]>roperty in white districts by 
Negroes was embarrassing, and encroachments of 
one race on the other frequently made readjust- 
ments necessary. Now the matter has become the 
subject of city legislation, the very simple, if un- 
scientific, basis usually being the prohibition of a 
nieml>er of one race from acquiring property, by 
purchase or rental, within a city block wherein 
more than halt the property is already occupied 
by the other race. In certain northern States 
there are towns in w’hich jiublic sentiment, with 
mob enforcement, does not permit a Negro to live 
at all. 

Miscegenation is jirohibited by law in tw’cnty- 
niue of the States, and social custom renders inter- 
marriage between the races rare even where there 
lb no legal barrier. In some States the penalty is 
to ‘ voia ’ the marriage, in others to punish the 
violators but not to ‘ void ’ the marriage, while in 
several the marriage is ‘ voided ’ and a iienalty 
imposed — imju’isoninent, or fine, or both, in some 
Stat es the olficial issuing the licence is also punished, 
and in some the minister or magistrate celebrating 
the marnage. Lustful and illicit miscegenation is, 
however, lamentably prevalent. There is no 
national definition ot a Negro, and the local an<l 
State definitions are not uniform. In some provi- 
sions any Negro blood constitutes one a Negro, in 
others one-sixteenth, one-eighth, and one-fourth 
are the degrees specified. The estimate that one- 
fifth of all the Negroes have more or less of Negro 
blood cannot be far wrong, and it has the support 
of the 1910 census, which showed 20 ‘9 per cent. 
Tliis is an apparent increase in twenty years from 
15 ‘2 : but in 1890 the enumerators were instructed 
to include as mulattoes only those having one- 
fourth or more of Negro blood, whereas in 1910 all 
were reported as mulattoes who had any trace of 
Negro blood, and, on the other hand, were ‘not 
evidently full-blood Negroes.’ Enumerators were 
usually ignorant of ethnological distinctions and 
judged merely by superficial appearance or report. 
Thus the apparently rapid rise in the last decade 
is not trustworthy. Except for the decade 1860 to 
1870, when there is a drop from 13'2 per cent to 


12 per cent, the percentage has risen slowly. In 
comparison wdth the total number of Negroes the 
proportion of mulattoes is lowest in the S. Atlantic 
State.s (10*4) ; in New England it is 28 6, and 
reaches its highest in the Pacific States (37*3). 
Miscegenation is nearly exclusively of white men 
with Negro women, and this must be ope of the 
influences that account for the distressing number 
of attempted assault. s of Negro men on wdiite 
women. 

Negroes have not often sought social relatioiih 
wdth the wdiite people on the basis of equality, 
although very many of them have enteitained the 
hope that this might ultimately come to them. 
Aggressive eiforts in this direction have, in the 
rare instances, been inspired by the vicious or mis 
guided sentimental influence ot white js'ople. In 
the main there is a growing sense of race pride 
and an imu'easing determination to develop within 
racial line.s. Not a few of theii own leaders are 
directing the thought and ambition of the Negroe.s 
along this line. A growing respect for the Negro 
and apjireciation of his jiotentialities and achieve- 
ments on the ]>art of the white race help hirward 
this j>ropaganda, and its progress is its guaranty 
of succe.sH. It is many years since there was any 
serious discussion of the proposition, once much 
agitated, of dejmitation or emigiation of tlie 
Negroes. It may he taken as deiimtely .settled 
that the piesent lace of Airicans in Ameruia will 
work out theii destiny in that laml, and with jno- 
gressively satisfactory adjustment of the difticulties 
growing out of the occujiation of the same territoiy 
by two races held ajiart by social and racial anti- 
pathies. 

3. Education and culture. — Prior to oinancipa- 
tion no .systematic provision for the general enlight- 
enment of the Negro was made, and no jmblic policy 
adopted. Various enterprises and movements for 
educating Negroes were undertaken by mi.ssion- 
ary ami pliilanthrojdc oiganizatiuns, and in some 
northern States the public scliools were acces.sible 
to the few' Negroes rc.sident there. So far a.s pro- 
gress was made, it wa.s mainly by the eiforts of the 
slave-owner.s, members of whose families in many 
cases taught the rudiments of learning to the slaves, 
especially to those to 'whom were assigned the 
household duties and personal service. Special 
provision was frequently made for the instriudion 
of the slaves during the seasons when there was 
little work to be done. Those wdio wore taught 
by white people were able to extend that know- 
ledge in part to others. At emancipation not few'cr 
than live per cent of the Negroes were able to read, 
and about 10,000 were in public schools ; there were 
four schools for higher euucatioii and normal train- 
ing; 150 Negro teachers; $50,000 invested in pro- 
perty for education ; an annual expemliture the first 
year for education of $200,000, of which the Negro 
Year Book (p. 2) claims that $10,000 W'as given liy 
the Negroes. 

The history of education of Negroes since 1863 
reveals progressive concern on the part of all parties. 
Large activitie.s are included on the part of mi.ssion 
ary and benevolent organizations through which 
many millions have been expended and some great 
‘ Funds ’ made permanently available, as the Pea- 
body Fund, Slater Fund, Jaynes Fund, and pait 
of the Rockefeller Fund dispensed by the General 
Education Board (New* York). Negroes have con- 
tributed in a way that often manifests heroism, 
insight, and wide vision, and tlieir gifts include 
some very considerable endow^inents. Tlie extensive 
destruction of material resources by the Civil War 
and the demoralization of all social organizations, 
and the conflict of interests and opinion during the 
period of ‘Reconstruction’ (to 1876), left educa- 
tional facilities for all, in the south, prostrate and 
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to be built up anew anil on lines radically dillerent 
from those that had existed before the War, and 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty. Personal 
property was nearly all destroyed aiifl realty was 
111 dilapidation, while business was either destroyed 
or utterly demoralized. Of the 4,000,000 Negroes 
only a negligible number had either property or 
buHineHS,*ana they had lost the right of immediate 
dei)endence upon white people for support and 
direction. They had neither the resources nor the 
tiaining for independent development. It was 
fifteen yeais befoie systems of free public schools 
were geneially established with any measure of 
(;oin[)leteness. Wliile in some of the States the 
effort was made t-o keep se})arate the income from 
school taxation fiom the two races and to expeml 
on each the funds so procuied, in most States there 
was no such legal discrimination, and schools weie 
established for all. In practical administration it 
was inevitable that the Negro should re(;eive far 
fewer of the all too inadequate facilities so meagrely 
provided. The equipment of his schools and the 
length of his school term were both far below those 
of the whites, and the disparity has not yet been 
overcome, but by degrees it is being removed, not- 
w ithstandiiig the fact that far the larger part of 
the revenu(5 for the schools comes from the white 
people. This public sidiool system jirovided in the 
various States has been the greatest of all factors 
in the education of tlio Negro. Fifty years after 
emancipation (19K1) Negro illiteracy liad fallen to 
30 per cent ; there were 1 ,8CK),000 jiiipils in free 
schools; 3600 Negroes wore engaged in teaching; 
there were 600 colleges and schools lor nornial 
training ; there had been in all 3866 college gradu- 
ates, of whom more than 1600 belong to the first 
de(!ade ol this century ; $200,000,000 are now in- 
vested in Negro education ; the annual cxjienditure 
toi this purpose amounts to about $13,500,000, ol 
which the Negroes themselves are estimated to 
contribute $1,600,000 {]>^cgro Year Book^ j). 4). 
The best thouglit of the nation is now gnven to 
the task of removing illiteracy and providing ade- 
(juate training to all. In this work account is 
taken of race and colour only as these affect the 
character and efficiency of metluMls to he employed 
in reaching the goal of well -trained citizenship. 
The Freedman’s Bureau, which so signally pro- 
moted the facilities for Negro education, soon 
ceased to be needed. In the laige sums expended 
and in the extensive work accomplished by this 
organization, and by the pliilantliiopic societies of 
the white fiiends of the Negro, many mistaken 
aims and methods wore employed in an exjieri- 
mental period. Not yet has universal agreement 
been reached, but more and more exj^ert opinion 
suggests, and piactical experience approves, voca- 
tional training for the majority of Negroes, involv- 
ing a large element of industrial and domestic 
instruction and training. The demonstration of 
the value of this method lias been signally wrought 
out at the government school for Indians and 
Negroes, Hampton (Va.) Institute, and the Tuske- 
gee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute. The 
former of these is generously supported by the 
National (Government and the State of Virginia, 
while the latter has attracted the widest interest and 
support on account ot the striking personality and 
souml wisdom of its President, Booker T. Wasli- 
ington (11916), so that it now has property and 
endowment of some $3,(X)0,000 and an annual income 
of $300,000, ministering to a student body of about 
2000. (Generally in schools for Negroes tlie inspira- 
tional element now plays a large part, cultivating 
ideals for the person and the home, racial and 
national consciousness, and resj)ect. The purely 
academic training that once played so large a 
I)art in the tentative efforts to educate Negroes is 


increa.singly held to be secondary, while there is 
no loss of the aim after a sound culture. Profes 
sional training has its place. There are reported 
3 schools of law, 4 of medicine, 5 of pharmacy, 17 
agricultural and mechanical scliools under govern 
nient control and supiiort, and 360 private (largely 
Church) schools with normal and industrial featuies ; 
hut most of these are small and poorly supported, 
often repro.senting more of ambition and pride than 
of solid realization. The efforts of Negroes to build 
up institutions of learning have often been pathetic 
in tlieir pretentiousness and pitiahlcin then poverty, 
but always inspiring in theii heroism and idealism. 
A ‘university’ is sometimes haidly a good high 
school, ami a ‘college’ not mti e([uentl} begins 
with the primary classes and does not reach be- 
yond the gram mai -school guides. 

In s])ite of all limitations the present is full ol 
encouragement. 'Phe jioints now emphasized in 
the policy with reference to jmldic schools are : (1 ) 
to have the teaching vitally connected with the 
activities of the people; (2) to impnn e fatalities ; 

(3) to provide more helpful and efficient supervision ; 

(4) to make the school largely assist in the general 
welfare of the community. With refeience io 
secondary and high schools the ))oliey includes also ; 

(5) by concentration to limit the numher of .schools 
undei taking the higliest grades of work and lo 
extend the quantity and quality of such ^^ork ; (6) 
to increase the financial resources, wliieh is being 
done by State apjiropriations, by special endow- 
ments lor Hpecilic schools, and by tlie use of the 
income from the various Funds referred to above ; 
(7) stricter and more helpful siipm* vision. h’lve 
agencies co-operate in this supervision — the Fedei al 
(Government, State governments, icligious societies, 
managers of educational funds, and vuluntaiy 
associations of Negro educators. 

In the line arts the Negroes have made no great 
advance, nor as yet d(*monstrat<'d any striking 
cajiacity. In music they liave a native capacity foi 
a peculiar type of melody, and they are almost 
universally lovers of mu.sic, especialij' of simple 
stringed instruments and of wind instruments. They 
have become famous for singing what aie called 
‘ plantation melodies.’ A few have won distinction 
with popular songs, and many are proficient in the 
execution of music. They have done some credi- 
table work in art and sculpture. 3’hey are pro 
diiciiig many books and puhli.sh many newhpa[)eis, 
generally not of a higli order. In literatuie they 
have thus far shown best in didactic work and 
essays dealing with social, political, and religious 
subjects. Some of tlie best Avorks dealing wdth 
Negro questions have been w^ritten by them. Theii 
most extensive efforts in jmhlicatiori work aie in 
Sunday school and other religious literature. 

4. Economic condition. — ’Phe 1910 census show ed 
71 per cent of Negroes over ten years of age engaged 
in useful occupations, including 3,178,654 males 
and 2,013,981 females— a largei percentage of the 
wlude than is found in any other class of Uie popu- 
lation ; 2,893,674 were employed in agricultural 
juirsuits, 1,099,715 in domestic and personal service, 
704,174 in maniifacturing and mechanical lahmii, 
425,043 in trade and transportation, 69,929 in pro- 
fes.sional service. 'Phe large falling oil’ in the 
decade of the numher in domestic service (224,445) 
is a significant feature in the economic and social 
life, inasmuch as in the south this service has been 
rendered almost entirely by Negroes. Increased 
efficiency of the men as bread -winners, increase of 
domesticity and home-life among tlie Negroes, ac- 
quisition of homes by them, and the in.struction in 
home arts given in the schools are reducing the num- 
bers of those w ho go out in service. To how^ great 
an extent the native African idea of the function 
of the female has been imported into America and 
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has persisted is indicated by the 1,051,137 females 
reported as in agricultural pursuits and the 68,440 
in manufacturing and mechanical labouj-. Labour 
unions have been slow to recognize the Negro, and 
in northern States j)articulaiTy, where the union 
has had its most extensive power, they have greatly 
liindered the development of the Negro in the trades 
of skilled labour. In the south, where immigrants 
are few and unionism less developed, far more 
friendliness and encouragement have been found. 
Some of the trades — c.^., brick-laying — have been 
almost wholly in their bands; and others — e.g., 
carpentry — have been largely open to them. In 
1910, however, the National Council of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously invited Negroes 
and all other laces to enter the Federation. Nine 
of the sixty most important unions still bar 
Negroes from menihership. In 1863 9000 Negroes 
owned their homes, 1 5, 0(X) worked farms as owners 
or as managers, and 2000 businesses were con- 
ducted by them. Tn 1913 they owned 550,000 homes, 
Morked 937,000 farms, conaucted 43,000 business 
houses, and owned property estimated as high as 
S700,OtK),000. From 1900 to 1910 the value of farms, 
live-stock, tools, etc., increased from less than 
$200,000,000 to nearly $500,000,000. There were 
57 Nor^'o banks with more than $1,500,000 of capital 
and with an annual business amounting to about 
$20,(X)U,000 — in spite of the fact that hanking 
among Negroes ha.s been marked hj' not a few dis- 
asters, due sometimes to dishonesty, more fre- 
ipiently to iiicompeteney, and sometimes to the 
unlriendly action of other hankers and business 
men. The kinds of busine.s.s most popular, in ordci 
of numbers of businesses, are restaurants and other 
foims of catering, groceries, vending, building and 
contracting, and butchers’ and coal-dealers’ busi- 
nesses. The great majority of Negro laliourers are 
unskilled ana of a low average efliciency. Still 
they constitute, because of their numliers and <lo- 
cility, a very irnjxirtant factor in the economic life 
of the country'. 

For the mest part the homes of the Negroes are 
of a very low quality, with few comforts and poor 
facilities for hygienic and moral conditions. In the 
country distiicts they live largely in small board 
or log iioubes tliat are usually untidy and unsani- 
tary, except that they are very open. In cities 
thousands of them live in rooms over stables, in 
cheap houses built along alleys, and in tenement 
hoiises, where crowding and liltli are very common. 
The results of these conditions are seen m dimin- 
ished efficiency in hilxiur, in extensive disease and 
a high death-rate, and in gross immorality. The 
average death-rate among Negroes is about 50 per 
cent higher than among wliites. One authority 
(\V. F. Willcox, EBr^'^ xix. 348) places the Negro 
death rate at twice that of whites. The diseases 
most disastrous among tliera are consumption, 
pneumonia, nervous diseases, heart diseases, dis- 
eases of the liowels, and urinary troubles. Ag- 
gressive and intelligently directed campaigns of 
improvement in these conditions are now being 
made, but the situation will require much time 
and energy to recover from the long neglect. 

5. Religion and morality. — If by religion one 
means the form of worshi}), organization, and dog- 
matic statement, and by morals the rules and range 
of conduct included under the religious direction 
of the life, then there is no necessary connexion 
between the two. In principle, however, religion 
always includes etldcs. It stimulates and educates 
\ he conscience, hut it does not directly inform the 
ethical judgment. Religion itself is subject to, 
and demands, education, interpretation, extension. 
Tlie earlier movements of i-eligion have reference 
only to the soul’s relation to the spiritual environ- 
ment (God), and include the personal relations of 


man to man in the social group only as the group 
is conceived to he related to the spiritual environ- 
ment as a whole. It is a later development that 
recognizes that the worship of God consists in doing 
His will in a personal society. Later still men 
come to recognize that their relation to God places 
them in ethical relation to all personal beings. 
Many, failing to recognize these princijhes, have 
severely criticized the Negro’s religion as being 
non-moral, and think of it with contempt. Asa 
rule the Negro has not yet gone very far in dis- 
covering that the religious emotion is to find expres- 
sion in the rational direction of the life in human 
relationships, so as to realize the will of God in a 
righteous and loving personal order. Hence his 
morality represents a crude and undeveloped stage 
of religious ethics. The civil and criminal laws of 
the United States are designed for the stage of 
civilization reached by the white race, or for the 
restraint of the Negro race within limits approved 
by the white race from their own, and not from the 
Negroes’, standpoint, b’or imist Negroe.s, there- 
fore, very many of tliese laws have no ethical signi- 
hcance and seem to them, when they know them 
at all, to he conventions of the dominant race to 
interfere with the Negroes’ normal activities. And 
the .administration of these laws, almost wholly by 
the white race, manifests a rigidity and a severity, 
often an iniustice, by no means calculated to inspire 
respect and ready ooedience in the weaker peo]>le. 
Laws are sometimes called for in a community only 
by reason of the prevalence of the Negro, and are 
enforced only witli reference to him. Then there 
are white men who exi)loit tlie weakness and ani- 
malism of the Negro for the sake of base gain and 
thn.s augment some of his easiest vices, bringing 
liim under the condemnation of tlie law. The social 
sin of white men with black woimm, the lewd intlu- 
ences of much theatrical and other advertising, 
the corrupting suggestiveness ot many of the 
amusements j)rovi(led for them all serve to arou.se 
the viler passions of the Negroes, who, wanting 
the restraints of enlightened judgment and estab- 
lished self-control, are led on to criminal practi(;es. 
Tlie multiplication of law^s in a society 01 growing 
complexity adds to the viol.ations, among whites 
as well as blacks. All the.se things must he taken 
into account in judging the records of crime and 
vice in a peojile as yet at a backward stage of the 
ro.nd from savagery to ("hristian civilization. Of 
prisoners to each 100, 0(K) of population in 1904 
there were among whites 77, among Negroes 278. 
In the north the figures were 83 and 743, in the 
south 40 and 221. All the figures show decrease as 
compared with 1890. Negroes had a lower rate 
than any immigrants except Poles. In major 
offences the Negroes were surpassed by all foreigners 
except Irisli and Gormans. H is gratifying to note 
that lynehings, of whites and Negroes, declined from 
1908 (7 white and 93 black) to 1913 (1 white and 51 
black), the lowest number since records have been 
kej>t (twenty-nine years). Petty crimes of Negroes 
against members of their own race, unless they 
disturb the community, do not usually result in 
arrests, and even gross evils often escape official 
notice. This is espeidally true of social sms. 

Evils most prevalent among the race and most 
harmful are indolence, theft, drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and sexual sins. Much is to he said in 
mitigation of the Negro’s guilt in these vices, hut 
the fact remains that they are widely prevalent. 
Theft is violation of ownership, hut in a tribal 
regime and under the conditions in Africa, where 
there is relatively little of exclusive ownership, the 
rights of property cannot be distinctly in conscious- 
ness ; and a keen consciousness of individual person- 
ality is a condition of high regard for personal 
property and personal riglits of all sorts. This 
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coneciousncBs is not yet highly developed in the 
Negro. After Ioh emancipation there were those 
who definitely taught the Negro that the wealth 
in the south was his creation, and tliat he had an 
essential light to as much of it as he could safely 
appropriate. The large measure of inequality 
which j;he Negro suffers in the social and economic 
life gives him some ground for reasoning that he 
may seek by all means to equalize the ‘goods* of 
life. And j)overty gives a strong impulse to theft. 

Drunkenness is augmented by the greed of whites 
who ex})loit the weakness of the Negro for base 
profit. Negroes are not often allowed to own 
drink saloons, and in 1910 only 65‘2 were in their 
hands. The necessity for protection from drunken- 
ness among Negroes has been a strong factor in 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants in the 
south, now practically universal in rural sections 
and rapidly becoming so in the cities, State pro- 
hibition having been adopted by ten of the 
States. The bad conditions of living must also be 
chill gcable with much of the vice found among 
Negi oes. 

Influences of the jirimitive animism of Africa 
are abundant in the superstitions and religious 
notions of the American Negro, voodoo, 

usually called hoodoo in the United States, in its 
grosser foims has nearly disapncared, but tliCK* 
are milder forms of fear of subtle influences by 
spiritual jiov'ers, and of persons supjioseil to be rn 
rapport with those powers, to be found on all 
bands. A modifled form of witchcraft is met w ith, 
and a mild type of tlie medicine-man with his 
occult powers, presumably connected with some 
lierh or concoidion, has great influence with many. 
Ghosts are very real to most Negroes. Charms 
are trusted or feared, and dreams are often signi- 
ficant of divine comniunications or of me.s.sag€}s 
from departed friends or enemies. The ‘evil eye’ 
can sometimes arouse tlie utmost terror. Unusual 
natural plieiioniena arouse an awesome sense of 
the supernatural and sometimes create great con- 
sternation. The behaviour of animals suggests to 
t he Negioes sujierior and subtle intelligence, and 
awakens a feeling of uncanniness that almost 
approaches a belief in spirit-possession. Certain 
aspects of death are especially terrible, and the 
Negro IS usually very fearful of cemeteries at night. 
Idolatry is practically unknown. Forms of spirit- 
ism prevalent among wdiite people in America and 
Europe are little known by the Negroes. Their 
superstitions have affected the folklore of the 
whites, many of wdiorn share some aspects of them. 

l*rior to emancipation the religious life of the 
Negro was cared for largely in the patriarchal 
way, the masters taking such interest in it and 
making such provision for it as their own religious 
sense prompted. Along with this were the white 
ministers, who often took the deepest interest in 
the religions w-olfan? of the slaves ; local religious 
w orkers ; missionary organizations with siicli efforts 
as the conditions permitted ; and especially 
preachers and pious w-omen among the Negroes 
themselves, usually illiterate but often with im- 
posing personality and genuine goodness, giving 
them unlimited power for comfort and instruction 
in righteousness. For the most j>art their church- 
membership w as in the same organizations with the 
w hite Christians, a s])ocial part of the buildings for 
worship, usually galleries, being set apart for their 
use ; but in the cities some very large and powerful 
Negro churches were built up, over which in some 
cases white pastors presided with love and ability. 

It is at once an evidence of the essentially re- 
ligious disposition of the Negro and a testimony to 
the religious interest of the whites that in 1863 
there w ere more than 500,000 communicant church 
members, and that with 550 separate local church 


organizations they owned property to the extent 
of $1,000,000. Far the larger pait of the Christ- 
ians among them have been identified with the 
Baptist ana Methodist denominations. These w^ere 
the most numerous in the south, and weie the 
most aggressive bodies, giving rnucli energy to 
ini.s.sionaiy evangelism, and demanding Ji‘s.s of 
education and culture in their converts, and es- 
pecially in candidates for the ministry. Since the 
Civil VVar CoiigregatioiuilistH ami the otlier leading 
denoiiiinations from the north have laboured ex- 
tensively amon^ them, but have not mu(di modifled 
the popular hold of the Baptists and Methodists. 
Itomaii Catholicism would lx* expected to have 
found in the eniotionalisni and su|)erHtition of the 
Negro, bis love of display and eenunoiiy, and his 
rich imagination, to which symbolism so readily 
appeals, a most fruitful field; but only in (lie 
States, Maryland and Louisiana chiefly, wdieie 
Roman Catholics were numerous and jioweifiil 
have any considerable numbers of Negroes been 
identified w'ltb that Church, and then by no nieaii.s 
in proportion to the opportunities. Not w’ithstand- 
ing exhortations of bishojis and resolutions of 
(councils, Roman Catholics have not until quiti' 
recently seemed greatly concerned to win the 
Nep-oes. Several societies aie now interested, 
and ‘a special “ Catholic Boanl of Mission Work 
among Colored People since 1907 has sought to 
cultivate interest and jiro vide funds for this purjiosc. 
A Roman Catholic authority {CE xii. 629) claims 
200,000 to 225,000 Catholic Negroes, but the claim 
IS not supported by the government census. The 
latest available religious statistics of the census 
are for 1906, when there were reported 5375 
churches, and 477,720 communicants afiiliated with 
while denominations. This inclusion with white 
organization refers to their general connexion, and 
not to local organization, in which they are nearly 
all in separate congregations. The great bulk of 
these (308,551) are in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. All are J^rotestants oxcoj^^ 36 congrega- 
tionsof Roman Catholics with 38,235 communicants. 
Of independent Negro denominations, all Protest 
ant, the census enumerates 17 with 32,985 con- 
gregations, 3,779,681 communicants; 2,261,607 were 
Ban lists, organized in the ‘ National Convention,’ 
ana 1,400,000 belong to one or another of several 
Methodist bodies. The rest are distributed among 
Presbyterians, (^’ongregationalists, and others. In 
1913 it was comjnited tliat. the Negroes had alto- 
gether 40,000 congregations with 4,300,(X>0 eorn- 
municants, 41,000 Sunday schools with 2,200,000 
pupils, and church pro[)erty valued at $70,000,000. 
They have 27 schools teacliing tlieolo^^y, extensive 
publishing plants for Sunday school and other 
relipous literature, a large number of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and a growing iiuml>er of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and almost 
innumerable semi-religious social and benevolent 
organizations and biotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
for which they have a great fondness. The larpu* 
denominations among them have organized foreign 
mission w^ork, conducting missions in Africa. In 
proportion to their numbers, and taking account 
only of outw'ard attachment to organized Christ- 
ianity, tlie Negroes constitute decidedly the most 
religious element in the jxqmlation of the United 
States. 

The worship of the Negro is characterized by a 
high degree of emotionalism, whicli dirninislies 
with education and the restraints of culture. 
Music plays a large part in the w-orship, wliere 
the singing is remarkable for its persuasive melody 
and subtle, almost hypnotic, influence over the con- 
gregations. ’J’heir bodies move with the rhytlim, 
and it is easy for a skilful leader to sway them in 
mass. The preaching is dramatic, imaginative, 
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and powerful in emotional appeal. They have 
developed some of the ^^reatest pulpit orators in 
American history, and the more enlightened of 
these liavo frequently been heard with enthusiasni 
and appreciation at white confeiences and conven- 
tion^', wliere they are often present to make appeals 
for symjjathy and funds for worthy enterjuises. 
There is growing co-operation between the mis- 
sionary and benevolent organizations of the two 
races for the religious and moral elevation of tlie 
Negroes, and solid advances are being made in the 
sobriety, dignity, and intelligence of their worshi|). 
Several of tlieir leaders are already men of splendnl 
education, a high degree of culture, and sound 
moral life and influence. 

6. Summary and appraisement. — (1) In the 

United States there is found tlie only large group 
of Negroes yet icscued from heathenism and set 
forward on tlie road to civilization, now living 
under conditions that contain the promise of con- 
tinued and accelerating advance. (I Warneck 
{Oiitlinc of a Hist, of Prot. Missions, Kng. tr.^, 
Edinburgh and London, 1906, p. 194) calls attention 
to the fact that in the American Negroes there is 
much the largest group anywhere in modern times 
icscued from heathenism and brought into the 
(^hristian Churcli. The experience of success and 
failure here affords important material for the 
study of the methods of missionary work else- 
where, especially of work in Africa, where there 
Is so much of hasal similarity in the subjects to he 
won and developed. All who would work at the 
}>robleui of the Negro in Africa should take account 
of the history of the Negro in America. 

(2) There are many symriathetic friends of the 

Negro who share the thought tliat his capacity for 
development has not yet been fully determined. 
It is not tru(‘ that the enliglitened leadership 
among Negroes has liecn almost wholly by men 
M'ltli admixture of white blood loc. cM.), but 

too many of the leaders have been men of mixed 
nice for us to be able yet to athrm that the Negro 
lias shown capacity for sufficient education, initia- 
tive, and resource to be capable of a native and 
independent realization of tnc ideals of Christian 
iMilture. 

(3) Tliere yet remain in the United States many 
juoblems of social, economic, and religious organiza- 
tion and adjustment, but the Negro is definitely 
established as an element in tlie life of the country, 
and his destiny lies along the lines of separate 
race development, with the eultivation of a worthy 
1 ace consciousness, respect, and ideal. On jMirely 
theoretical grounds many argue that amalgamation 
must be the final solution of race jirohlems, especi- 
ally 111 a imiely democratic social organism to wliich 
all caste distinctions are essentially repugnant (cf. 
Mecklm, Dernocraci/ and Rare Friction) ; but. 
history, the present tendencies in the United 
States, in S. America, and in S. Africa, and tin* 
<ieej)er instincts of race division all oppose the 
amalgamation theory. 

(4) Mutual understanding and sympathy be- 
tween whites and blacks in the United 8tate.s are 
making rapid progress. There is no intelligent 
sympathy with a brutal book that had a wide 
circulation by means of glaring advertisement and 
agency piomobioii and for a while exerted a per- 
nicious intluence, contending that the Negro is not 
a member of the luiman family at all but a soulless 
brute, nor w ith other unfriendly but less despicable 
works. It is coming to be recognized and appreci- 
ated that the two races are to live together and 
that neither can without tlie other gain the goal of 
•ivilization and national ideals. 

Litrraturk —There are miincrouH workH dealing with \ariou8 
piiases of this subject and the number is growing. Besides in 
works of general reference the facts are to oe sought mainly in 


the volumes of the United States Census Reports, in the 17 \ ol«. 
of the Atlanta University Bublicatioiis, and in the Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee, 1014-15 ; facts and discussions will be found 
well covered by the following selected list: H. K. Carroll, 
Religious Statistics of the United States, New York, IW5 , H. P. 
Douglass, Christian Reconstruction in the South, Boston, 1009 , 
W. £. B. Du Bois, Study of the Negro Problems {-Atlanta 
Unix). Pub. S (18981), The Nearo Church ( = i6 8 119031), Social 
and Physical Conditions of JStegroes in Citie8{ — ib 2 (1897]), and 
The Souls of Black Folk, Chicago, 1903 ; D. Fraser, The Future 
of Africa, London, 1911; M. Helm, The Upward Path, New 
York, 1909 ; F. L. Hoffman, Race Traits ana Tendenn^'s of the 
American Negro, New York, 100(1 ; G. B. Jackson and D. W. 
Davis, The Industrial History of the Negro Rae^' in the U.S.'^, 
Richmond, 1911 ; H. H. Johnston, The Negro in the New World, 
New York, 1907 , J. M. Mecklin, Democracy and Race Frictiou, 
New York, 1914; G. S. Merriam, The Negro and the Nation, 
do. 1900; E. G. Murphy, Problems of the Present South, do 
1904, F. P. Noble, The Redemption of Africa, do 1809; H. 
W. Odum, (Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, do. 1910 ; R. 
Patterson, The Negro and his Needs, do. 1911 ; W. H Thomas, 
The American Negro, (\o 1901; B T Washington, Story of 
the Negro, do. 1909, The Future of the Ainertr,an Nearo, BosLon, 
1899, The Negro in Business, do. 1907, Up from Slaifcry, New 
York, 1900, Working with the Hands, do 1904 ; W D 
Weatherford, Negro Life in the South, do 1910, Prestuf 
Forces in Negro Progress, do. 1912 ; G. W. Williams, Hxst. of 
the Negro Rare, do. 1883. \V. ( ), CARVER. 

NEMESIS. — See Fate (Ureek and Roman). 

NEO-CYNICISM.~ AUe know that the Cyni- 
ciam of Antistlieiies and lii.s iinmediale followers 
was gradually absorbed in Stoicism (>.oc UvNiCs 
Stoics), and that, after Ubrysippus (t206 c.c.), 
unimportant, sporadic* manifestations aside, it dis- 
appeared from history till the Isi cent. A.D. Mean- 
while profound cliangcs hail overtaken the Medi- 
I terranean pi^ojiles, wiio, as a result, evdneed a new 
attitude towards fundamental questions of religion 
I and conduct. In particular, traditional restraints 
of civic or racial instil utions, beliefs, and customs 
were weakening, thanks to the association of men 
‘out of every nation undei heaven’ (cf Ac 2) in 
populous cosmopolitan ceiities like Rome, Alex- 
andria, Corinth, and even rlenisalem llereft of 
ancient supjiorts by denationalization, many aj»- 
proached the proliJcuns of conduct and destiny as 
individuals, no longer as citizens. Tims, the con- 
ception of life as a Avarfare — possiliiy the germ of 
the ‘Cliureh militant’ — began to a.ssert itselt. 

‘ The bond that formorlv kept devotion centered upon the 
city or the tribe, ujion the gens or the faiml>, was broken In 
place of the ancient social groups commumties of imtiatert <xxme 
into existence’ (F Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans 0‘ 
pagantsme romain^, Baris, 1909, p. 42, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, 
p. ‘27). 

Piety, a personal aspiration, replaced loyalty, a 
socio-political virtue. Hellenic intellectualiHin, 
brave and curious towards theory, waned as jiracti- 
cal Issues gained urgency. Morals ousted meta- 
physics ; belief, often in the form of superstition, 
eclipsed logic. The masses desired assurance of 
immortality; the Hite sought an ‘inner’ life 
wherein they could escape this present evil world. 
In both cases the state of the. ‘soul’ became the 
question of the day. Accordingly, from Seneca (r. 

4 B.C.-A.D. 65), Musonius Kuliis (li. A.i). 53-81), and 
Dio of JVuso (r. A.I). 40-117), wlien Stoics asjiired 
more and more to be ‘ physicians of tlie soul,’ 
the Cynic element in their teaching re-asserted 
itself. The Neo-Cynics, at once produtds and 
evidences of this condition, cmboilied a special 
phase of general tendencies which were sweeping 
over the Roman world as a whole. Thus tliey lorm 
an aspect of a social and spiritual movement rathei 
than a philosophical school of the Hellenic type. 

I. History. — When Stoicism reached Rome 
(Crates, 151) B.C. ; Diogenes of Seleucis, 155 B.C. ; 
Panmtius, client of Scijiio Africanus, c. 142 B.C.), 
it was a complete system theoretically, and tliere- 
forc ready to accommodate itself to Roman needs. 
The version taught by Panmtius emphasized qfficia, 
or the duties ot station to be renaered Jis proper 
service by every good citizen (cf. Cicero, de Off. u.). 
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The liaihlinehs ol tlie original was thus softened by 
adjustment U) the calls of active citizenship, and 
the Cynic element of rigoristic individualism fell 
into the background. Nevertheless the moial 
‘inwardness’ of the system, Cynic in origin, re- 
mained, as Marcus Auielius saw long after (viii. 
49, 56^ ix. 133). 

‘ Reiiu-mber that your Inner Self is inexpiiffnahle, when once 
it rallies to itself and consistently declines to act against its 
will, even though the defiance ma 3 f be irrational, llow much 
more then, when its judgment is rational and made with cir- 
cumspection? Therefore the mind free from passions is a 
citadel . man has no stronger fortress to which he can fty for 
refuge and remain impregnable. ... To my moral will my 
neighbour’s will is as comj»letely unrelated as his breath is or 
his flesh. Be we ever so much made for one another, our 
Inner Selves have each their own sovereign rights : otherwise 
my neighbour’s evil might become my evil, which is not God's 
good pleasure, lest another have power to undo me.' 

‘ You are part of a social whole, a factor necessary to complete 
the sum . therefore your every action should help to complete 
the social lile Any action of yours that does not tend, directl.\ 
or remoteh , to this social end, dislocates life and infringes its 
unit\. It is an act of sedition, and like some separatist doing 
what he can to break away from civic accord ' (G. H. Rendall, 
Marcus Aurelius A ntomnus to Himself, London, 1808, pp. 
120, 123, 133) 

The history of Koman Stoicism is a recoid of the 
eonflict between tliese two autlioiitative calls. In 
the time ol ('aligula, and again after A.D. 96, the 
former prevailed Avitli the Neo- Cynics, who.se 
gospel had been foreshadowed, in turn, by Q 
Sextius, the teacher of Seneca, in the last years ot 
the Principate ol Augustus. This devefojiment 
was gradual. Even during rejaiblicaii times C^. 
/Elius Til hero (r. 118 B.c. ), Q. Mucins Scjevola (c. 
95 B.C.), r. Kutilius Kufus (r. 92 B.c.), and e.speci- 
ally M. Porous Cato (95-48 M.c.), followed tlie 
(’ynic ideal in public as well as in jicrsonal aifairs. 
In the next generation Horace (H. 41-8 B.c.)adverts 
not merely to the civie dutifulness of the Stoics 
{E}t. I. 1 . 16 f.), hut also to then (’ynic ‘inward- 
ness’ {CarJH. 111. iii. If.). This rigorism steeled 
the saints and martyrs of the ‘ opposition ’ under the 
Caesars (cf. II. Schiller, Gesch. desrom. Kaiacrreu hs 
untcr dcr Rcgicning dcs JVero, Berlin, 1872, p. 666 f. ; 
G. Boissier, L’ Opposition sous les (J^sar^, l^aris, 
1905); its drift towards abandonment of a theory 
that placed nature above man, and towards ex- 
clusive emphasis upon consistency of conduct, is 
made plain by Persius {Sat. iii. 66 f.). Extant 
hteiaiy references suffice to show the extraordinary 
Iiersisience of the ‘Cynic sect’ — from Caligula 
(A.l>. 41) till Justinian (A.d. 530). The main body 
of information is furnished by Seneca (tl. 55), 
Epictetus (fl. 120), Lucian (ft. 180), and Eusebius 
(fl. 330). Further references, among others less 
important, are found in Plutarch (tl. 100), Dio 
Chrysostom (fl. 110), Justin Martyr (fl. 150), Tatian 
(fl. 166), Aulus Gellius, Athenagoras and Galen 
(fl. 175), Dio Cassius (fl. 220), Tertullian and Philo- 
stratus (fl. 230), Julian ‘the Apostate’ and Amnii- 
anus Marccllinus (fl. 361), John Chrysostom (fl. 
400), Augustine (fl. 420), Damascius (if. 520), Sim- 
plicius (fl. 533), and Suiclas. But, to all intents and 
purposes, the movement attained its crests imiiiedi* 
ately after the death of Nero and, again, under 
the Antonines. Thereafter, it appears to have 
been absorbed gradually into Christian monachibiii 
(cf. E. Hatch, The Influence oj Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Church (UL^ 1888), 
Lomlon, 1890, lect. v. f. ; St. Paulinus of Nola, 
Ep. XXV,). The first onset is rcjiresented by 
Demetrius, associate of Seneca (fl. 71). Between 
him and the Antonine grouji we have Epictetus, 
who, although a Stoic in theory, was deeply afl'ected 
by Cynicism in practice ; and Dio Chrysostom, 
who seems to have adopted Cynic ways in life, 
although he was an eclectic in jihilosophy ; while, 
in the reign of Hadrian, CEnomaus or Gadara 
flourished. But, thanks to Lucian, the representa- 
tives of the sect whom vi'e know best are its saint, 
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Demonax (fl. 145-160), and its part-prophet, jiait 
charlatan, Peregrinus Proteus (.self-immolatcJ, 
165), both in the Antonine period. In addition, it 
is evident fiom the frequent references in con- 
temporary literature that numerous Cynic nu.ssion 
aides traveised tlie enipiie, pleaching to the masses, 
and standing much in tlie same ridation to them 
as did the Stoic ‘ private ehaplains ’ oi ‘ house 
philosophers’ to the educated minority. 'Llie veiy 
names of the great maioiity of these peripatetic 
exhorters have been lost — jiossiOly two score, 
cajiahle of historical proof, have been tran.smitteil 
to us. It is evident, however, tliat, like votaries 
of similar movements always (of., e.g,, \V, lieiiett, 
Religion, and Free IT///, (Wford, 1913, p. 204 1.) 
tliey ran the entire gamut of human nature, from 
authentic cultuie and sincere devotion to lur^oleiit 
sham or ariant iascalit;y. 

2. Teaching. — The Cynic disciples of Soil n les 
weie overshadowed hy the original constiuctn <• 
[ihilo.sophy of Plato and Aristotle. Hence tlieii 
pragmatic steiility was at oddh with an age 
interested vitally in po.sitiie thought In shoil, 
the intellectual genius of tlie time suimountisl 
theii .sectarianism. Simihiily, civil autonomy in 
Greece did not pass away till the school lia<l feen 
active for two generations, and, even then, tiei^li 
ineiiiories of a gloiious past, rooted in junle oi 
citizenship, gave the lie to aiiti-.sociaI 7ra/>/h)<ria. 
Moreovei, the claims of citizenship acquired a new 
lease of lile at Koine. So the gospel of levolt, 
uiLsupported hy actual asjuration, faded aivay. 
Nevertheless, tlie ideal ol the ‘ wise man ' — oiu^ 
suflicieiit to himself, and this defensibly had 
been set forth, and was destined to resurrection in 
due time. Immense social displacements ociMiiied 
during the four centuries between the battle ot 
Chferoiiea and the invasion of Britain by Claudius. 
Now' here were they more conspicuous than in 
philosophy and cimc jiatriotisin. The one had 
sunk to the level of antKjiianan exegesis or, woise, 
of profitable trade ; the otiiei liad ceased to furnish 
an absorbing career, so that men giew' importunate 
for a ‘ way of hie.’ Thus the ideal ot the wise 
man’ regaineil vitality, hec’ause it rebuked the 
conventional trilling of the schoeds, and promised 
norms for personal conduct Philosophically, 
conatus in suo esse pc rse oerandi appearing the sole 
recourse, in nuujnis roluisse sat cst came to he the 
core of teaching. Briefly, philosophy ceased to be 
systematic or scientilic, and assumed a puiely 
ilisciplinary asjiect. Man must turn to coirectioii 
of the soul, in order tlmt he may secuie release 
from the ills ol nature and society. Hence a class 
of proiessional (and theretore narrow) moralists 
apjieaied, preaching counsel and reproof I’hey 
descried a divine element in the human spirit, 
whereby the ‘wise man’ bec'omes the ‘ mesaeiigei 
of God’ upon earth. As exemplars, they even 
profes.sed to fullil .a mediatorial oflice. Loi, the 
conditions of the moral life being entirely internal, 
the end is quite tbiov — to become one’s true self, it 
is necessary to discover this self in self. Accord- 
ingly, an incommunicable indifference to all that 
is distinctively human in common life constitutes 
ethical I'crfection or, at least, attainment. The 
exercise of reason is futile — facere doect philosophia 
non dice re. The gieat w’isJom is to develop self to 
the point where nothing lemains to l>e willed. 
Renunciation aflbids the means. A man must 
therefore examine himself, experience remorse, 
and exhibit penitence, to the end that ho may 
achieve the perfect peace of independent isolation. 
As a rule, then, the neces.sary activities of the 
average citizen must be es( hewed, ami this is as 
true of national religion and current esteems in 
good conduct as of the most disreputable vices or 
meaningless foibles. 
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The condition of a society where spiritual apathy 
and gross materialism were prevalent gave point 
and power to exaggerated preaching of obvious 
moral truths, with its trick of painting twojpictures, 
one all black, the other all white, and setting them 
in melodiamatic contni^st. 

‘ Their criticism of the society to which they belong and of all 
its institutions and modes of action and thought, attracts atten- 
tion by the very violence and extravagance of the form in 
which they present it. And the neglected truth or half-truth, 
which they thrust into exclusive prominence, gradually begins 
hy their means to gain a hold of the minds of others, forces 
them to reconsider their cherished prejudices, and so leads to a 
real advance ’ (E. Caird, The Koolution 0 / Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers, Glasgow, li)04, ii. 56 f.). 

Here the Neo-Cvnics were strong, like their pre- 
decessors ; they did not spend their ‘genius in 
trying to regenerate a form of soidal and political 
lire which mankind had outgrown ’ {ib. p. 68). 
Neverthelea.H, even at its best, in Epictetus, the 
doctrine corroded all particular ties, and deserved 
to be called a jiarasite upon the society which it 
repudiated. In fundamental principle it was 
intensely anti-social. Hence what has been s^iid 
of the early Cynics holds of t he latest representa- 
tives of the sect : 

‘ They appealed larjjfely to the poor, and moat men were prob- 
abl> revolted by their roughness and their neglect of the ordi- 
nary docorum.s and courtesies of life, rather than attracted by 
the nobility and manliness inherent in their teaching' (W. W. 
Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, Oxford, 19i;{, i» 30; of. cli. viii ). 

Finally, it may be said that the alleged influence 
of the Neo-Cynics upon the development of Christ- 
ian doctrine i.s not proven, although the presence 
of some of the forces destined to produce Christian 
rigorism is apparent enough. 

liiTBKATTiRR —The best account of the general situation is 
S. Dili, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius'^, 
London, 1905, bk. ui. oh li. The fullest bibliography is in E. V. 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cainbridgo, 1911, p. 437 f., and in F. 
Ueberwegand M, Heinze, Grundri'ts der Gcsch der Ph%lA<^, 1., 
Berlin, 1909, S§ 65, 70. See also H. Ritter, The Hist of Ancient 
Philosophy, Enjf. tr , Ixmdon, 1838-46, iv. 160 f. ; E. Zeller, A 
Hist, of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy, do. 1883, p. 2881. 
{•^PhU. der Griechen, Tubingen, 1844-52, iii. 1); A. t>5ring, 
Gesch. der griech. iyu7o«opfcie, Leipzig, 1903, ii. 476 f. ; L. Fried- 
lander, Roynan Life and Manners under the Marly Empire, 
Eng. tr , London, 1908-13, vol. iii. cli. m. Darstellungen aus 
del' Sittengesch. Roms^. Lei}>zi^, 1910, vol. iii. ch. lii.l; M. Wundt, 
Gesch dtrgru'ch ii/f/u*:, Leipzig, 1911, ii.; C M art n a, 3f ora- 
lutes sous V Empire romain. Pans, 1864 ; T. Keim, Rom vnd 
die Christentum, Berlin, 1881 ; H. Schiller, Gesch der rom, 
Kaiserzeit, Gotha, 1883, i. 451 f.; J. R6vUle, La Religion a 
Rome sous tes Si^v^res, Paris, 1886 , G Boissier, La Religimx 
romatne d’ Auguste aux Antonins*, do. 1892, ii. 1-147, 382 f. ; 
A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1894-99, i. 119 f.; 
F. Gregorovius, The Emperor Hadrian, Eng. tr , do. 1898, 
p. 287 f , R Hirzel, in V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine 
y.eit, Leipzig, 1904, pt. i vol. ui. p. 1295 1. ; H. Gomperz, Die 
Lebensau ffassung der griech. Philosophen und das Ideal der 
inneren Freihcit, .Tena and Leipzig, 1904, pp. 112 f., 284; B. 
W. Henderson, The Life and rnncipate of the Emperoi 
Nero'*, London, 1906, ch, ix. ; J. P. ManafFy, The Silver Age 
of the Greek World, Chicago, 1906; P. Wendland, Die hellen- 
istisoh'rom. Kvltur m ihren Deziehungen zu Jukentum und 
Christenturn, Tubingen, lfiU7 ; T. R. Glover, The CmiAict of 
Religions in the Kaily Roman Empire'*, London, 1909; O 
Seeck, Gesch. des Untergnngs der aniike^i IPcff, Beriin, 1909, iii 
156 f. ; E. Bevan, Stoics arid Sceptics, Oxford, 1918, p.61 f.; W, 
Ribbeck, L. A. Seneca, der Philosoph, und sein Vei hultniss zu 
Epikui , Plato, und das Christenturn, Hanover, 1887 ; S. Rubin, 
Die Efhik Senecas in ihrern Verhaltnus zur alteren und 
mittleren Stoa, Munich, 1901 ; A. BonhbfFer, Epictet und du 
Stoa, Stuttgart, 1890, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet, do, 1894, 
Epictet und das Netie Testament, Giessen, 1911 ; J. Bernays, 
Lucian und die Eymker, Berlin, 1879 ; M. Croiset, Essai sur 
la vie et les oeuvres de Lucien, Paris, 1882, ch. iii. f, ; E. Caspar!, 
De Cgnicis qui fuerunt cetate imperatorum Romanorum, 
Ohemnitz, 1896 ; W. D. Sheldon, A Second-Century Satirist, 
Philadolpbia, 1901 ; R. Helm, in Neue Jahrh. fur das kla-ts. 
Altertum, i\. [1902] 188 f., 268 f., 351 f. ; H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samosata, 4 vols-, Oxford, 
1905 (text ed. J. Sommerbrodt, 3 vols , Berlin, 1886-99, and N. 
Nil^n, Leipzig, 1906 f.), R Reitzenstein.Hellenistische Wunder- 
etrzdhlungen, Leipzig, 1906, p. 67 f. ; J. Lindsay, Studies in 
European Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1909, ch. iv. ; F. W. Bussell, 
Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics, do. 1910 ; G. H. 
Rendall, The Emperor Julian, I^ondon, 1879, pp. 166 f., 230 
(good bibliography); G. Boissier, La Fin du paganisme, Paris, 
1891, i. 101 f., 191; A. Gardner, Juh'an, Philosoph^ and 
Emperor, London, 1895, p. 280 f. ; G. N^ri, Julian the Apos- 
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NEO-HEGELIANISM. — Neo-Hegelianism is 
a title which has l>een given to that current of 
thought inspired by Hegel and the idealists of 
Germany 'which began to make itself felt in 
Hritish and American philosophy in the third 
quarter of the 10th century. 

I. Chief thinkers. — Before attempting to eluci- 
date the sources and general significance of the 
movement, we may refer briefly to some of the 
individual thinkers more immediately connected 
with it. As regards its origination three names 
have a claim to be regarded as outstanding ; James 
Hutcheson Stirling (1820-1909) ; Thomas Hill Green 
(1836-82), Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, (Oxford ; and Edward 
Caird (1835-1908), Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, and Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Stirling’s work, The Secret of 
Hegel, published in 1865, may he said to have 
revealed for the first time to the English public 
the significance and import of Hegers idealistic 
philosophy. Green in 1874 published Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, m tlie course 
of which he subjected the whole English tradition 
in philosophy to criticism ; and he left at his death 
an alino.st completed work entitled P rolvgoniena to 
Ethics, in Avhich is contained a groundwork of 
idealistic metaphy.sics, the positive basis for his 
earlier criticism. (Jaird published two successive 
critical studies of Kant in 1878 and 1889, in which 
he derived from Kant’s ‘ Ideas of Keason ’ the out- 
line of a metapliysic which is essentially Hegelian 
and which furnished a basis for contributions 
to other departments of thought, especially the 
philosophy of religion and the history of Greek 
philosojihv. Other men of importance at the begin- 
ning 01 tne movement were John Caird (1820-98), 
brother of the aliove, who belongs to the first 
generation of the school and whose Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion was published in 1880 
and his Funaamental Ideas of Chnstinnity post- 
humously in 1899; then a little later Hicliard 
Lewis Nettleship (1846-92), Tutor of Balliol (’ollege, 
Oxford, a pupil of Green, whose small output of pub- 
lished worlt bore no relation to the magnitude of his 
influence ; and William Wallace (1844-97), a scholar 
of great attainments and an unusually luminous 
and imaginative philosophical writer, who suc- 
ceeded Green at Oxford and published expositions 
of Hegel’s thought and translations from his works. 
Among living writers and teachers the number of 
those whose T>ent of thought follows the tendency 
in greater or less degree is very large. Perhaps 
the most representative of them are F. Tl. Bradlej, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and, in America, W. T. Hams. 

These are a few of the exponents. But, to be 
just to the compass of the movement, it is neces- 
sary to remember two further seta of names : on 
the one hand, leaders of thought belonging to the 
period before it took its rise, who played a part 
in the eventual turning of English-speaKing philo- 
sophers in the direction of Continental idealism, 
such men, e.g., as Jowett and Ferrier and William 
Hamilton, Coleridge, Emerson, and Carlyle ; on 
the other hand, among contemporary teachers and 
writers, besides the large number who acknow- 
ledge their affinity with the Neo-Hegelian ten- 
dency, we must remember the very many more who 
make their departure from the school the begin- 
ning of their own teaching, and are so far witliin 
its sphere of influence that they are under constant 
necessity of criticizing its ideas. If we take the 
positive and the negative influence of the movement 
together into account, we shall probably find that 
no other way of thinking sends its roots so deep or 
extends its ramifications so far in tlie philosophy 
of the English-speaking world at the present 
time. 
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2. Rise of Neo-Hegelianism. — No mere chronit-le 
of adherents witli an enumeration of their works 
and a statement of their external j)hiIo 80 [>hical 
affinities ever explains a philosophical movement. 
We must see it in its inception. In order to see 
Neo-Hegelianism in its inception we have to con- 
sider (a) the {general state of culture in England 
from the beginning of the century till the time 
when it appeared, roughly, during the sixties and 
early seventies, for the movement was the out- 
come of that culture ; (i) the Continental develop- 
ment in philosophy, for the movement springing 
from this English source found stimulus and guid- 
ance in German idealism. It was, in fact, an ellort 
of tlie English philoHO[>hical mind to use the results 
of that idealism \iT)on problems which English 
thought, art, and lire had created during the fir.st 
decades of the century. 

(a) Evf/lish culture before its hiception. — English 
culture in the time of Green, Caird, Stirling, and 
the others referred to was fitted to lea<l any re- 
flective mind in the direction which these minds 
took. A little earlier — in the period of the rise 
of our Knglisli romantic poetry and of romantic 
literature in Euro{)e generally — a great develop- 
ment had been iindeigone by Englisli and Conti- 
nental culture alike. We of the present time are 
still too near to that great age to know all that it 
meJint in European life and thouglit. 1 1 was a seed- 
time which muHt be judged by its harvest, and 
its liarvest has probably not yet come. Yet tiie 
romantic movement as a whole was not without 
certain distinguishable features of great importance 
for the later English culture out of which Neo- 
Hegelianism arose, features wliich we are indebted 
to one distinguished scholar and student of tlie 
century — A. (' Bradley — for enabling us, for the 
first time, to discern distinctly. 

The lirst of these is tlie obvious relation of the 
leading luindH of the time to orthodoxy. If we take 
the romantic movement as a whole, the Contincnlal 
and the English sides of it together, it is almost a 
commoii])lace to say tliat most of its great repre- 
sentatives were in disagreement witli the accepted 
religious ideas of their age. Many of them may 
have tried to soften the opposition. Tliey may 
liave held in one way oi another that their teach- 
ing and the orthodox believer’s faith were rooted 
ill the same facts and sprang ultimately from a 
common conviction. Some of tlierii may even have 
felt sympathy with the details of the concrete 
scheme of the universe which figured before the 
ordinary believer’s imagination. But no amount 
of such sympatliy, wliere it existed, could obliter- 
ate tlie gulf between the tAvo ; and it is certain 
that in many cases it did not exist. These great 
men are separated by all degrees of alienation 
from the tiieological ideas around them. They 
stand in no such relation to the religion of their 
time as Dante, stood to inedioeval Christianity 
or Milton to Puritanism. 

The fact is important in connexion with the 
influence of the inoveiiuuit upon educated minds 
during the period when Neo- Hegelianism appeared. 
It means that for them tiiere had ceased to be any 
vital relationship lietwcen the bearers of the highest 
contemporary culture and the official religion of the 
time. Not that there was ojien schisin betweesn 
them, so much as simple indifference. Individual 
great writers might accept the ordinary leligious 
formulte, but the acceptance was external. 'They 
might even he interested, hut their interest in these 
things was not central and convincing. It Avas not 
supreme. It did not, e.g , furnish them with a theme 
for a long poem.^ There grew up in the cultured 

1 See ill this connexion Bradley's essay on ‘ The Lon^ Poem 
in the Age of Wordsworth,’ in his Oxford Lectures <m Poetry, 
London, 1909 


mind a vague sense of a hiatus between what 
theology dealt in and what really matteied most to 
man. liie fact iniLdit not be preached or jiroclaimcd, 
hut it was none tlie less a fact that, once Goethe 
and Shelley and Heine liad spoken, orthodoxy 
began to suffer from the irrele\’ance of its ideas. 

But, if the pioneers of Iffth cent, culture were 
not orthodox, the next striking feature of their 
work is that it was not secular. 

‘Take a list of nineteenth centur\ creators,’ says Bradley,* 

' and strike out the names of purely scientillc men , whicli we 
must do, l>ecau8e science, os science, is not concerned with an 
interpi elation of the whole. Consider, ihen, philosophy ami 
the serious literature and art of the nineteenth century, and 
ask, 18 it on the wliole irreligious or even non -religious '' No 
one would answer “ Yes." On the contrary il may he asserted 
with truth that no secular products of the higlier kind since the 
Renaissance have been so religious as those of the innctcenth 
(•cntiir\ . I am not thinking solely of men like Coleridge or 
Tennyson, unorthodox but obviousfi “ Christians " ; nor Bolel\ 
of Mendelssohn’s oratorios, or Holman Hunt’s pictures, hut 
equally of writers like Schopenhauer or Shelley, tleorge Khot 
or Carl>le, or painters like Watts or Millet By almost all the 
greater men, life is portrayed not only vsith a scnoiisncsh ni 
even a passion which reminds us of religion, hut in some kind 
of scheme which embraces the whole of things and indicates 
man’s place in it. That surelj means in some sense religion 
This can he realised by thinking on the other hand of Shake - 
S):>eare. lie had so marvellous a mind that he could give to a 
secular theme the import of a divine tragedy. But compare 
his W'ork with that of the nineteenth century poets and we sec 
that the former is secular as the latter is not. He refuses to 
portray his subject in the light of its relation to the whoh' of 
things, and so, placed side bv side with Milton, he is secular 
But the tj'pn al mneteenth Centura poet is like neither. He js 
like Shakespeare in taking usually a theme which is not re- 
ligious : hut like Milton inasmuch as his atmosphere vibrotes 
with pulsations from worlds hei oiid the sun ' 

Now, to see the kiiul of mental atinospheie in 
which Neo- Hegelianism .sprang np, we only need 
to place alongsule these two teatnres of the whole 
romantic movement — its doctrinal heterodoxy and 
its redigious Rjiirit — a further feature e.sj>ecially 
chaiactcribtic of the English )>art of it. 'IMiis is 
the lack in the great English a\ nters of a theoreti 
cal grasp of what the ]K>etrv and romance and 
even the great moral teaching of their time 
were revealing. Giants in art, and even in art and 
moral criticism, they could exhibit an astonishing 
amount of childishness in intellectual outlook. 
There were some exceptions (^‘ulyle, e.g., had 
been through the wildeiness, and out of Ids narroAv 
Scottish Calvinism had wrought a jihiiosojihy 
sonieAvhat commensurate Avitli the universe witli 
wliich he had to deal, befoie he began to deal witli 
it. But, steeped as he was in (Continental studies, 
he is an excejition which rather proves the rule. 
How different, c.r/., Avas Kuskiii. 'the spectacle of 
Buskin’s going forth witli the ardour of a knight- 
errant to re-mould the deepest formative ideas of 
his generation, Avith no better metaphysical equip- 
ment than tliatof a crude evangelical ProteHtaiitism, 
stiikingly illu.strate.M tlie gulf that Avas jiossible, 
in the mind of a man of genius, between the vision 
of the Avorld actually breaking in upon him and 
his Uieoretical notions about Iioav the Avoild was 
built. Wliat was true of him was true in other 
walks of English culture, and was felt, if not 
understood, by critics of a slightly later time. 
Matthew Arnold was aAvare of it. And Bradley, 
corroborating Arnold’s vicAv that the opening of 
the century was intellectually limited although 
poetically great, jioints out the superiority of the 
imaginative and the comparative inferiority of the 
tlieoi'etic literature of tlie romantic period. Its 
poetry ranks higher among poetry, he says, than 
does its liistory, jihilo.sophy, tlieofogy, politics, oi 
economics among the work of other ejiochs in 
the same lield.s. The theoretical crudities which 
startle us in the prose writings, the Jettcis, and 
the recorded conversation of the poets themselves 
in Wordsworth’s England are juohably a further 
evidence of the same thing. 

1 In an unprlnted lecture. 
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‘ Aasuredly,’ sayu Bradley, i speaking of tins prose, ‘we read 
with admiration, and the signs of native genius we meet with 
in abundance — in greater abundance, 1 think, than in the 
poetr\ and criticism of Geriiiaii}', if Goethe is excepted. But 
the freedom of spirit, the knowledge, the superiority to preju- 
dice mid caprice and fanaticHin, the openness to ideas, the 
aUuosplierc that is all about us when we read Lessing, Goethe, 
Scliilkr, ileine, we do not find. Can we imagine any one of 
those four either inspired or imprisoned as Shellej' was by 
tile doctrines of Godwin''* Could any of them have seen in the 
French Revolution no more than Scott appears to have detected*'* 
iiow cramiied are the attitudes, sympathetic or antipathetic, of 
nearly all our poets towards the Christian religion ! Could auy- 
Lliing lie more hornf than Coleridge’s professeil reason for not 
tianslating Fauat'^'^ Is it possible that a German poet with 
the genms of Byron or Wordsworth could have inWbited a 
mental world «o small and so tainted wuth vulgarity as is ojiened 
to us bj the brilliant letters of the former, or could have sunk, 
like the latter, tosugycstuig that the cholera was a duine con- 
demnation of Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill •' ’ 

Hiere may liave liecii reasons for this theoretic 
backwardness in Enj.»lish romantic culture, reasons 
connected with the previous history of English 
philosophy ami science. But, however it may he 
iicc-ounted for, a ceitain incapacity for speculation, 
a certain preiiondeiance of the intuitive o\ci the 
theoretical mind, appears to have been the.re. 

If we hold these r(‘sults lirmly together, we can 
easily conceive tlie mental atmosjihere around any 
English youth of generous chaiactei and specula- 
tive mind, at a centre of English culture like 
Oxford, about the beginning of the tliird quarter 
of tlie ceiituiy. The new sjuiit in literature arul 
science bad liad its full eHect upon religious life at 
Oxford by 1850. 'Die Oniversity liad got beyond 
tlie long coiitioversy ovei the teaching of the 
(Muirch in wluch it had been entangled, 'i’iie old 
Oiiel College school of ‘ Noetics,’ with its noisy 
heterodoxy, and the ‘ Tiactariaii ’ reaction against 
it had alike exhausted themselves. 'I'lie youth of 
tlie hfties and sixties were left free enougii of sec- 
tarian controversy to breathe the ampler air into 
which tiie ciiltiire of the romantic neriod liad really 
lironglit them. In view of the eliaracter of that 
new culture, the indi(lerenc<‘ to religious formuhe 
and yet the dei^p religious impulse which were all 
through it, it was not suipiising tiiat tiie need 
should be felt by serious minds for some sclieme of 
metajiliysical belief which should l>e at once le- 
ligiousl^ sati'^fying and scicntili(;ally defensible. 
There whs as little hope of meeting such a need by 
an apjieal to Mie current philosophy of the tune as 
by an appeal to tlie ortliodox theology. Hamilton 
and Mill were as un-religioiis as Newman was 
unscientihe. It was whilst in this situation, 
w'liilst feeling the mystery of the romantic .spirit 
on the one side and the incapacity of the English 
philosophical tradition on the other, that some 
young British thinkeis stumbled on the interjireta- 
tion which the romantic sjiiiit had already given 
of itself on the Continent, apjilied it to their own 
prohlems, and gave it an English form. This Avas 
the rise of Neo- Hegelianism. 

(/>) The Continental dccclopnient . — The salient 
matter, then, is the philosoiihy of the romantic 
movement. What interpretation had it given of 
itself? And with what general modification.s did 
its interpretation reappear in the Avork of tlie.se 
English and Scottish thinkers? 

In the first jdace, where lay the difficulty which 
made the romantic movement a problem to it.self ? 
It lay, more than in anything else, in a feature 
inseparable from its whole course— the tremendous 
invasion of the realm of the sacred by what had 
been called secular things. We have seen hoAv the 
19th cent, poets could elevate secular themes and 
make them pulse with religious significance. This 
meant a seiious challenge to a long-established 
dualism, the dualism Avithin Avliich the whole pre- 
ceding age of the so-called ‘enlightenment’ had 

1 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 180. 

a Table Talk, 16th Feb. 1833. 


lived and moved. It meant, not exactly that 
religious ideas Avere being que.stioned — they had 
been so already — but rather that, damaged by 
scepticLsni as they Avere, they were now being 
passed over ; their jilace Avas being usurjied. 'I’liat 
jiart of the miml Avliichhad been reserved for current 
religion Avas being addressed by thoughts from 
elseAvhere. The result, with tlie best minds, Avas 
a solicitude lest the rising tide of interest in mere 
history, or natural beauty, or secular human affairs 
should interfere with tlie respect due to the very 
highest objects of human aspiration and hope. 
These extraneous things Aveie caught up, it i.s 
tiue, by a poetry Avliich could disclose real spiritual 
value ill them. But that i.s not a fact calculated 
to allay .such misgi\ings in any circumstaiice.s. 
‘Secular’ things Avith an unsuspected spiritual 
value in them are all the abler to displace religious 
tradition. But this unexjiected spirituality, if it 
intensifies anxiety, also defines the issue. It 
points pooj lie beyond the dualism — accustoms them 
to tlie thought, What if it did not exist ? It force.s 
forward the question Avhether the harrier here fell 
to Ije hieaking is really a religious ncces.sity. 'J’he 
situation is that the secular movement —on the sui - 
face a mere snpjilanting of religion by temporal 
things and a nagaiiizingoKhiristianity— appears to 
have definitely (;onie. But the question w hether it 
may not he regarded as exactly the reverse of what 
it seems, whether it may not he a true permeation 
of w'hat Avas secular by tlie religious principle, is 
not thereby settled. And tins is the question 
W'hich noAv comes uppermost. Tilings once frankly 
‘ .secular ' have been discovered to have a profound 
human value. Asa result the familiar landmarks 
haA'e become confused. The one snhere apjieai.s 
scattered all tlirongh the other. The difliculty 
is simply’ to believe that things which have sulh- 
cieiit value in them are .sacred foi that reason, aiul 
to see convincingly Avhat is sacred about them. 

But there Avas help available in sueh a difhculty. 
This duah.stic partition Avliich broke at the pu.sli 
of 19tli cent, civilization was a thing Avlncli rmilo- 
sopliy on the Continent had faced. Speculation 
in liermany at the opening of the century built 
upon the toundation.s laid by Kant. Noav, the 
dualism upon Avhich Kant bent his critical strength 
w‘as not oxaidly of this shajie, but it w as the same in 
principle. Kant Avas not confronted by the spectacle 
of an art which was religious in its inmost natiiie 
passing ovei to the Avorhi of expeiience and finding 
this more imiiortant than the religious world it- 
self. He w'as confronted Avith a habit of thouglit foi 
Avliich the Avorld of sense-experience Avas coming to 
be the only one that counted, so far as kiioAvledge 
went. He felt with many minds of the 18th cent, 
the growing irrelevance of theology and all its lore 
of another Avorld to anything that science and 
oh.servation could tell us about this one. And he 
succeeded in reducing the issue between the tw o to 
clear term.s, Avith the re.sult that, if he did not 
leove a solution, he left the suggestion of one. 
His idealistic successors, advancing upon their 
master’.s position, seemed to arrive from it at 
exactly the relation between secular and sacred 
Avhich the romantic sjiirit had been fondng into 
vieAv. 

Where could the distinction really lie— .so ran 
the diliiculty— between that higher world which 
calls forth religious veneration and gives morality 
a meaning and, on the othei hand, the common 
world of sense-experience and positive knowledge ? 
Or are they just the same ? The Avhole question, 
to Kant’s mind, has been prejudiced by an error 
Avliich he woulii uproot. The one world is not a 
simple extension of the other. The world in which 
religion is interested is not one about Avliich we 
have sjiecial a pHori know ledge, and Avhich w« 
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know to lie simply beyond the coniines of this one. 
The hifijher world, according to Kant, is not an 
object of knowledge at all. ft i.s a world of whose 
reality we are convinced by onr actually entering 
into it. And we enter into it in the act of being 
practical or moral. We do not prove the reality 
of God. freeiloin, and immortality by argument, 
lleligiouw convictions do not rest on aigunient. 
The true proof of them is, rather, that in the 
moment of duty, in the consciousness of something 
absolutely worthy w hich I ought to do and be, 1 
enact my freedom, my immortality, and my place 
in a Kingdom of God. This freedom w'hich the 
moral ccmsciousncss confers, science cannot com- 
prehend. Hut science cannot cavil at it; because 
it is the utterance of a world about which science, 
confined a^' it is to the world of exjierience, can 
neither assert nor deny anything. 

Here we have the possibility of a clue to tliat 
confusion which wnis the perplexity of romantic 
culture and even its reproach tfiat taking of 
mere tilings of sense and investing them with a 
sanctity whicli did not seem to belong to them, 
thus leaving nothing holy. Kant's reading of th<‘ 
distinction between the secuhii and tlie sacred 
world suggests that in the last resort it i.s one 
)>etwe<‘n knowledge and juactice. And, if it is so, 
then tliese tw'o, it would seem, aie suHiciently 
<‘apahlc <d being intermixed without ceasing to he 
ditieient. KnoA^ ing and doing aie functions nevei 
fai from each other— comhiiicd, indeed, in all in- 
telligent jiractice and in all courageous theory. Yet 
knowing wliat the world is remains a ditterent 
thing from changing it into something else. 

I*ersoiially, Kant would have repudiated the idea 
ol taking anything out ot his thcoiy to justify a 
view so diiectly opjiosed to all his own sympathies 
as the view that the higher world peinieated all 
the ordinary worhl of natuie and ex])ericnce. Hut 
he held tliat the moral im])erative carrieil tlie 
higluT world wdth it. And Ins great follower 
Fichte simply asks where, in all the wide range of 
human function, tins moral imjicrative is not op- 
erative. In ellect he answeis, ‘Nowhere.’ Kant 
himself he held, had tauglit him this, it had 
been the core of Kant’s argument against Hume 
that no i>art of the w^ndd of nature and experience 
was merely jiassively received ; all was actively 
consliuctcd. Had tlic knowledge process been a 
mere mnttei oi an external nature imprinting 
itsell on a non-resisting mind, leaving the mind to 
lead oil the impression, it simply could not have 
i‘\istod. There would tlieu liave been no world to 
know , <n only a world bereft of all form or order, 
a WTuld in which there was neither space, time, 
unity, substance, nor ciuisal connexion. All these 
constitutive features of the wmrld had been showm 
by Kant to lie the active syntheses ot the knowing 
mind, whereby it works uji the given sense-data 
into that objectivity with wdiich man’s .senses deal. 
But this synthesis to Fichte is a deed of the spirit, 
entirely parallel to a moral deed. In fact, it is a 
moral deed. It is an expression of the free self- 
assertion of the rational mind. It is a further 
carrying out of that essentially moral activity 
which receives its lirst and most concentrated 
expression w hen a man is able intelligently to say 
‘1.’ Tlie synthesizing function whereby man wins 
his world is nothing else than a particular form of 
his consciousness of the moral imperative and of 
his sjuingiiig up in obedience thereto. Now, since 
eveiy part of the world of man’s experience is a 
held for this spiritual construction, since it only 
arises, in the last resort, as such construction pro- 
ceeds, every region of the world provides an oppor- 
tunity for man to enter that higher realm of which 
leligioii speaks. To him w ho has eyes to see, the 
sacretl is everyw’here. 


This reading of the situation is just w'hat the 
romantic spirit liad been w'aiting to hear. It had 
been deejily conscious of it. Engaged uiion seeu- 
lar themes, it had yet felt itself eonstantly beating 
against ultimate things. Abandoning it.sejf to the 
natural world, throwing its soul open to all that 
ha<l been neglected in it, to ‘ the great, the ob- 
vious, the habitual, the eomnion eaith, the uni- 
versal sky, tlie waters rolling evermore,’ * it found 
Hueh tialural facts laden evciyw here w ith spiritual 
treasure. And in neglected legions of seculai 
human life, amhi the drab and the dull, the sin 
and tlie wrong of the worhl, it louiui the same 
spirituality. This new' art felt that, wliether 
‘ secular ’ or not, it w as engaged on anothei 
mission than providing eultivated idhuiess with 
amusement. it was revealing the ultimate and 
the ilivine. But, if Fichte’s theory is true, tie* 
ultimate is everywhere. Wherever a man ojieiis 
his eyes uj>on the woikl, he interprets what is 
before him, he actively construes it into what 
.shape it has. That, to Fichte, is a doing of hi" 
<luty ; and it carries with it all that Kant thought 
duly implied. It is therefore but a matter of m 
man’s realizing what he is doing and doing it fully ; 
and the divine is there — nigh him, in Ins mouth 
and in his heart. 'I’his mere having of a world 
before our intelligent eyes is to h'lchte the v(‘i\ 
proee.ss of lieliiwiiig in (jod. 

‘You do not bcljc'c* in (iod because ,\ou believe in tlie world , 
rather you see a woild at all, solely on this acoonnt, that \ou 
have to believe in IJod.’ ^ 

3. General significance of the English move 
ment. — The philosojiliy of Fichte eontainetl the 
suggestion in the light of which both his own im 
mediate successors and some English thinkers of n 
later date essayed a systematic interpiidalion oi 
life. Its central doctrine is thatol a free, creativt*, 
synthetic activity on tin* i>ait of the soul of man, 
whereby to a limited degree he participates in 01 
re-enaels that ultimate creative synthesis thiough 
wdiicli the universe as a whole is sustained. Fichte 
himself had cxnanded this view into w’hat he 
thought a comjjjete and satisfactory philosophy , 
embracing the entire round of man’s experiences, 
sensuous, intellectual, moral, religious, msthetic, 
political, etc. Hut two suec(‘ssors, Sclielling and 
Hegel, sought in turn to expand it furthei, and 
render it more systematic and complete. And 
the Neo-Hegelian thinkers, seeing in the whole 
development w hat appeared to he a way ol meeting 
the dilliculties of Englisli culture, also woiked it 
ovei again in a inaiinei which was perhaps all the 
more English for their having the example of 
Eielite, Sclielling, and Hegel hefoie them. 

We cannot attempt in this article to treat all 
these thinkers individually and show how each 
modified the system which lie found. Hut it is 
possible to characterize the group without damag- 
ing the individuality of its mem hers ]>y onr general- 
ization. We can say that to all of them idealism 
meant at least what we have just taken to l»e tlie 
essence of its original meaning, viz. tlie discovery 
of a principle of distinction between natural and 
spiritual whicli could fill the place of the arbitiaiw 
traditional distinction, which the experieni'e of 
romanticism had broken down. Moreover, to the 
English thinkers as to their forerunners the 
spirituality was such that the whole univer.se 
could he spiritually discerned. And we can al 
most characterize the whole English way of work 
ing out a spiritual view of the universe liy referring 
to the traditional empiricism of the Erigli"li 
mind. 

A certain esoteric character is inseparable from 
idealism in Germany. By the time it had received 

IT H. Green, ‘Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life,' 
Warks, iii, 120. 

u J. O. Fichte, Samuitl. Werke, Rerliii, 1845-46, v. 212. 
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Hegel’s treatment, the idealistic position had ac- 
quired, not by accident or design, but simply by the 
nature of the case, a certain impenetrability. In 
principle Fichte had got the romantic spirit out of 
its characiteristie perplexity. He found the whole 
world of ex perience ])otentially the conscious product 
of fiee spiritual activitj% and so potentially sacred. 
Such a discovery changes the character of tlie philo- 
sopher’s task inherently. If knowletlge is tlius a 
deed, and not a mere static object of further know- 
ledge, then to do this deed is the ultimate task 
of philosophy, all mere theorizing about how it is 
done lieing cxtenial and beside the point. It was 
but in the nature of the case, then, that Hegel, 
instead of telling us how he is going to explain tlie 
world, should proceed to explain it ; instead of 
speaking about the point of view which he is going 
to adopt, should jiroeeed to take it up, assuming 
that that is the only dehnition possible of an ulti- 
mate point of view. But it was inevitable that 
smdi literal idealism, such endeavour to enact 
before us, and along with us, the very synthesis 
which the world of knowledge is, should make his 
theory in a sense impenetrable, a thing not spoken 
about but simply begun, a system Muthout ap- 
proaches, a sort of enchanted ground into which 
the reader must .simply insert himself and in 
Avhich it may be long enough before he find his 
bearings. 

The English thinkers have endeavoured to avoid 
all such suggestion of the esoteric as is contained 
in the classical form of the idealistic system. 
They have had to force their way into this system, 
by direct attack or tlirough Kant. But none of 
them has been content simply to be in it, or simply 
to ‘ initiate ’ others. Tliey may not all liave been 
0(jually successfully exoteric. Ami in some of those 
wilt) stood nearest to ll<‘gel there is even a trace of 
complacency with tlii.M state of allairs Harris has 
still an ‘ atmosiihcre ’ wliich the reader has some- 
how' to leain to breathe. Stirling has a ‘secret’ 
whereby lie will initiate us into all the hidden 
chain her.s of H (‘gel’s thought. But of none of the 
Englisli idealists can it he said that he valued tin* 
Hegelian system solely as a sy.steni. Its results 
must Ixi translated into terms of concrete human 
values. Sometimes one .set of values is dominant, 
sometime.M another The pioneers, 6.(7., are dis- 
tinctly religiou.s. Green centres his theory in an 
‘eternal con.sciousness.’ Caird speaks constantly 
of a unity beyond all ditl'erences, to which the 
thinking con.sidcration of tlie world always leads 
us hack ; and he names it God. Stirling’s writing 
almost riots in tlic very picture-language of the 
ordinary religious consciousness, proclaiming the 
content of that consciousness as the very truth which 
Hegel came to teach. In the thinkers a very little 
later in date there is an appreciable change of em- 
phasis. A sense of the importance of the ultimate or 
religious outcome of the system of course remain.s. 
But in many of them — in Nettlesliip, particularly, 
hut also in Wallace, Bosamiuet, and BratUey — 
there is a perceptible ea,sing oil from the religious 
note. Nettlesliip ajjpears to have left Green t;0 
deal with the religious implications of philosophy, 
while he used it for its educational value. All 
that is recorded of him by contemporaries and 
by his biographer indicates a man whose way 
of studying the idealistic point of view' was to 
throw its light on other things, and study them. 
And his mantle has descended on others. Bosan- 
quet’s Historif of Ai^sthetic and those literary 
studies of A. C. Bradley from which we liave 
already quoted are conspicuous examples of the 
effort to study things other than itlealistic philo- 
sophy without leaving out of account what ideal- 
ism has suggested to be the ultimate nature of the 
universe. The work of William Wallace is practi- 


cally all of this character. His writings are memor- 
able for the brilliant sidelights thrown on Questions 
of ethnology, philosophy, history, and all manner 
of current controversial topics. His systematic 
idealism is buried in the mass of this concrete 
reference. To all these idealists idealism means, 
in the first place, power in definite fields of con- 
crete human interest. It is not to them primarily 
what it primarily was to their forerunners — a 
technically perfect metaphysical system. 

Behind all their interest in the concrete there 
lay, of course, for the English thinkers, the point 
of view from which they regarded it, and the con- 
siderations which seemed to them to make their 
general point of view a metaphysical necessity. 
And they have done their part in giving these con- 
siderations point. They have contributed to the 
science of metaphysics. But the same concrete 
interest which makes them sometimes prefer being 
metaphysical students of other things to being 
metaphysicians operates in their metaphysical w'oi k 
itself and makes it distinct from the great system- 
building of the past. Tliey are not in search of 
system so much as the pos.sibility of it. The classical 
idealism enveloped the universe in it.s system . In an 
age of spiritual world-conquest it had been its pride 
to be able to discern progressive nmnifest.ationsof its 
principle in the great epochs of history, in the suc- 
ces-sive systems of philosophy, in the develoiunent 
of political institutions, in the periods of art, in the 
; system of the natural sciences. To give to every 
matter of fundamental human interest its place in 
the evolution of one ultimate, dialectically moving 
principle had been the object, e.g., of Hegel’s PAru- 
omenology. As compared with this the latei ideal- 
ists are not greatly impatient to see the ultimate, 
divine order of the world. They are content to 
know that some such order exists and is the ulti- 
mate truth of things, so that there is substantia- 
tion for the ultimate hypothesis of religion. For 
the rest, they are interested in the particular de- 
partments of human experience asolijects of a study 
w'hich treats them for their ow'n sakes although 
without forgetting that theie is an ultimate prin- 
ciple in the nature of things and that they are 
connected w ith it. The Neo-IIegelian w riters, one 
might saj'', are interested in tlie incidents of the 
dialectical process and they are interested in its 
ultimate outcome, hut they are not specially 
interested in its cohesion. That this process invades 
their mctaphysic is clear from the most notable 
metaphysical production of tlie school, Bradley’s 
Appearance and llealiiy. There is something in 
the procession of the topics in that work whicli 
reminds us of the procession of ‘ catcgorie.s ’ in the 
Fhcnomenology. But the difference is sliown by the 
absence of the attempt in the English work to give 
each ‘category’ its place in an articulated system. 
The thougiit treats them seriatim. It does not 
make a feature of their ascending order. It is con- 
fined to showing about them all equally that they 
are not adequate to the spiritual w liole which ideal- 
ism takes the universe to ho, but that, on the other 
hand, none of them can endanger the spiritual 
whole, while it is shown that, for indisputable 
reasons, the spiritual whole must be. 'J'his taking 
of w'hat were but the incidents of the dialectical 
process for the classical iilealists to be each a field 
tor independent study and criticism, together with 
tlie interest taken in discussing what ‘must lie* 
the outcome of the w'hole process, is characteristic 
of the school. Despite the great advance towards 
a more positive presentation of the same main con- 
siderations in the latest great product of Neo- 
Hegelianism, Bosanq net’s Gifford Lectures, the 
lightness of its touch on the question of the in- 
ternal arrangement of the categories is entirely 
in the manner of the school, and effectually dis- 
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tinguishes even this, perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive and systematic Neo- Hegelian work, from any 
work of the classical German period. 

Litbratdrb.— It has been impossible to deal with the move- 
ment in its entirety. We have not named all or even the 
central writers. And, until some adequate history' of tho 
movement appears, the only way to ffet a grasp of what it had to 
teach is to read a few works of pioal representatives of it- The 
following list taken in the order given will, it is believed, form 
an effective introduction to the standpoint : John Caird, Intro- 
duction to the P/iilosoph}/ of Rebyion, Glasgow, 1880; Henry 
Jones, Idealism as a practical Creeds do. 1909; T H. Green, 
‘Popular Philosoiihy in its Relation to Life,* in Collected Works, 

ed. Nettleship, London, 1885-88, iii.. Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1888 , R L. Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures mid lie- 
mains, London, 1897 ; F. H. Bradley, Apjtea ranee and Reality^, 

do. 1902; B. Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Valtie, 
do. 1912, and Value and Destiny of the Individual, do. 1913. 

d. W. 8COTT. 

NEO-KANTISM.— I. Meaning and explica- 
tion of the term. — Neo-Kaniism is the philosophic 
endeavour to expound and justify Kanrs theory of 
the world, so that it shall satisfy the demands, 
and solve the problems, of modern culture. It 
embraces also the thought performances of those 
thinkers who, deviating from Kant’s methods and 
principles, find it first of all necessary to defend 
and justify any such deviation from him. Hence 
the terra ‘ Neo-Kantists,’ or ‘ Neo- Kantian s,’ is 
applicable in a collective sense to investigators like 
H. Vailiinger, A. Riehl, J. Volkelt, F. Paulsen, 
H. Cohen, F. Natorp, and many others of varying 
shades of opinion. Cohen, Natorp, W. Kinkel, 
and E. Cassirer are the chief representatives of the 
Marburg school, whose methods are idealistic. 
Very diverse points of departure mark this revival 
of Ivantism. At one extreme we have the positive 
or immanent unconscio^is school of W. Schuppe, 
J. Rehmke, R. von Schubert-Soldern, and A. von 
Leclair. These noetical thinkers reject all extra- 
mental elements, and treat all being as only con- 
scious content. Hence their advocacy of the 
monism of consciousness. Schuppe is a more 
significant thinker in this connexion than is often 
supposed, but his views cannot he expounded here. 
At the other extreme stands the metaphysical 
school of W. Wundt, E. von Hartmann, and 
Volkelt, of whom the last-named has actually 
tracked the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
Kant to their ultimate hiding-places in Kant’s in- 
harmonious thinking. 

In its inception, as seen in F. A. Lange, it was 
really a bifurcated movement. Founding on 
Kant’s limitation of knowledge to the objects of 
experience, Lange would have philosophy, as 
science, confined to the task of yielding a more 
securely grounded and limited theoiy of knowledge. 
Again, availing liirnself of Kant’s critical idealism, 
lie would resolve the whole corporeal world into 
mere appearance for the apprehending conscious- 
ness, conditioned and fixed by a priori forms of 
knowledge. The antipathy to speculative philo- 
sophy in these positions is very marked, and 
Lange’s theoretic materialism simply presented a 
regulative principle for scientific investigation. It 
is easy to see in Neo-Kantism the natural rebound 
from extreme idealism, in the lengths to which 
the Neo- Kantian doctrine of object-subject has 
been carried. But it is obviously unsatisfactory 
that Neo-Kantism should have attached itself to 
the empirical and sceptical sides of Kant’s philo- 
sophy, leaving in abeyance the rationalistic element 
so characteristic of Kant as we find him in the 
whole presented to ns by history. The modifica- 
tions in the positions of Cohen, E. Laas, Paulsen, 
and Natorp are, in this connexion, interesting and 
suggestive. But Lange was the real head of the 
movement, in which, allied to the limitation of 
knowledge, experimentally, to the world of sense, 
was an aversion to inquiries of a metaphysical or 
transcendental character. Everything bore the 
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stamp of relativity, and absolute truth was de- 
spaired of. (Cohen’s criticisms had a modifying 
elfeci, in certain well-defined respects, upon Lange’s 
position, but what concerns us here is that he 
simply took his stand on knowledge as we find it 
in the natural .sciences, whose methods he would 
apply to psychology. His is critical materialism, 
aware, as the okler materialism was not, of the 
purely phemmienal character of matter. This, 
then, carries him hack upon idealism, and between 
these two Lange’s thought, wdiich is a kind of 
idealistic naturalism, oscillates in no very satis- 
factory manner. In its later dovolopnients Neo- 
Kanti.sm has really become a philosophy of culture. 
Its logic is a logic of development, whose aim is to 
get at the foundation of the culture-consciousness 
of humanity, as cx}>rps8ed in science, art, and 
morality. It is psychology — the critico-idealistic 
psychology of Cohen — that, according to Kinkel, 
makes possible the unity of these three direiJtions 
in the consciousness of humanity. But it must be 
said that, though a philosophy of development, 
Neo-Kantism, like that of Cohen, is yet not a 
philosojihy of history. 

2. Historic development of Neo-Kantism. — 

Although Neo-Kantism may be taken as having its 
rise about the year 1865, yet the cry for a return 
to the epoch-making Kant had betm raised long 
before. In that year the feeling of the time found 
strong expression in Otto Liebinann’s Kant und die 
Epigonen, Weisse had, two decadiis t'arlier, declared 
that return should he made to Kant’s {loint of view, 
and Liebmann, going much further, affirmed the 
idealistic tendencies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
the realistic positions of Herbart, the empirical 
viewpoint of Fries, and the transcendental trends 
in Schopenliauer to be one and all rooted in the 
teaching of Kant, to whom, he insists, return must 
be made. He holds, however, Kant’s ‘ thing-in- 
itself ’ to be an absurdity, responsible for the lour 
erroneous tendencies jnst jiointed out. In his next 
book, On the Individual Proof for the Freedom of 
the Will (1866), Liebmann demurs to Kant’s way 
of reconciling freedom and necessity. In two later 
works [Objective ViA'ion, 1869, and I'he Analysis of 
Reality, 1876) he adopts the standpoint of tho criti- 
cism founded by Kant— the Newton of speculation 
— who discovered the laws of intellect. Lange’s 
great work on the History of Materialism first ap- 
peared in 1866, He holds, in the main, with Kant, 
and regards the essential reality of things as un- 
knowable by us, since our every act of knowledge 
is a result of what is outside us and of what is 
within us. He views with disfavour Kant’s wish 
to find out a priori what exists a priori within us. 
He holds that other things besides space, time, etc., 
exist a priori within us, as development advances. 
With Lange, after Kant, knowledge is restricted to 
the sphere of sense, and truth is known only in the 
realm of experience. The cry for return tt> Kant 
had been made as early as 1832 by K. Fortlage, 
and later by E. Zeller and Kuno Fischer — to say 
nothing of E. Reinhold and others. Indeed, the 
real beginnings of the return to Kant lay with the 
appearance of Kuno Fischer’s great exposition of 
Kant’s philosopliy, with its fine exhibition of the 
development in Kant’s thought (1860). Co-operant 
with such influence was the treatment by ll. von 
Helmholtz of physiological optics and acoustics 
as accordant in result with the critical philosophy 
of Kant — a line of inquiry then significantly new. 

In the transcendental group high places are 
occupied by H. Cohen and P. Natorp. Cohen’s 
logic of pure knowledge is neither a pure theory of 
knowledge nor a psychological logic, but a system 
of building up a thought- world, in pursuance of 
Neo-Kantian desire to be rid of anti-inetaphysical 
psychologism. His abjuration of psychologism 
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runs through his whole logic. But, without enter- 
ing on the discussion of the whole matter, it must 
be said that psychologic reflexion asserts itself for 
Cohen, in the concept-producing activity of thought, 
in Hpite of himself. His positions are at times 
paradoxical, as the result ot his unreasonable atti- 
tude towards the ‘given.’ For him the weakness 
of Kant lies in his firm prejudice for the * given * — 
the error that man need, or can, give anything to 
thought. Cohen’s new treatment of psychology 
would reconstruct the mental out of its own factual 
productions. Natorp may be classed with Cohen, 
inasmuch as they both stand— though not without 
differences — for the Marburg principle that, instead 
of the dogmatic view of subject and object as 
ultimately given, subject and object are to he held 
as constituted only by fiats of thought itself. In 
these thinkers we see Neo-Kantism trying to pass 
from the objective to the functional, and from 
rigid substance, as it appears to abstract thought, 
to the vital activity of concrete mind itself. Thus 
Natorp erects his system of fundamental logical 
functions, not as existing, hut as deduced from the 
fundamental act of knowledge. His work is subtle, 
and marked by logical j>rccision, hut he tends to 
depart from his own strictly logical positions, and 
to break through into the psychological sphere. 
His idealistic contention that thought first gener- 
ates the object stands in obvious need of modifying 
sense, if we are to be saved from scepticism. Be- 
sides Cohen and Natorp, the transcendental group 
includes K. Konig, A. Stadler, K. Lasswitz, W. 
Kopjielmann, and F. SStaudingcr. Kdnig’s view is 
a really phenomenist one, and, from attachment to 
the ex})eriential side of Kant, he made studies of the 
causal problems of an extremely valuable character. 
Kojjpetmann treats, with clearness and power, of 
Kant’s lelations to ethics and to Christianity. 

Paulsen proved a powerful exponent or Neo- 
Kan tism, setting forth historically (he develop- 
ment of Kant’s theory of knowledge. Later, he 
blamed speculative idealism for thinking that it 
could evolve a system of absolute knowledge of 
reality by rational thought, in independence of 
experience. He held that thought without experi- 
ence leads to the knowledge of reality just as little 
as experience without thought. The efforts of 
B. Erdmann and H. Vaihinger at Kantian intor- 
l>retation must be here noted, that of J, Volkelt 
having been already mentioned. It should be ob- 
served, further, that it was in critical connexion 
with Kant that such German positivists as E. Laas 
and A. Kiehl developed their theory of knowledge. 
The work of both of these thinkers is acute and 
interesting, and the same may be said of that of 
R, Avenarius, who may be classed with them. 
Laas occupies a position approximating that of 
Mill. His positivism is one which founds alone on 
positive facts, that is to say, perceptions, and 
which demands that all judgments shall show the 
experiential bases on which they rest. Laas is 
viewed by Kiehl as holding in effect the position of 
universal idealism or universal relativism — an un- 
stable position. Kiehl himself has affinities with 
the intollectualistic basis of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, but is in many respects nearer of kin 
to Spencer. A critical realist, iie holds to a tran- 
scendent ground of aj)pearanceH, but, with Kant, 
grounds objectivity in the synthetic unity of ap- 
perception. Kiehl is an incisive critic of idealism, 
and holds it no prejudice of Kant, but only of his 
expositors, that the critical philosophy is grounded 
in psychology. On this it may be remarked that 
the question how representations arise is quite 
^lifferent from the other inquiry whether ^ese 
representations contain objective knowledge, or 
iigree with the object, and that the latter question 
is not one to be decided by a psychology. Aven- 


I arius termed his system ‘ empirio-criticism,’ and 
dealt with the theory of experience in such a way 
as to give us at the same time a theory of know- 
ledge. He claims that his ‘ empirio-criticism ’ com- 
bines and transcends Hume and Kant. Professing 
an absolute realism, he lands himself in subjective 
idealism, even while appearing as its critic. 

G. Thiele, in his important work on the philo- 
sophy of self-consciousness, held that to be true 
which corresponds with reality, and laid the usual 
Neo-Kantian stress on fact and experience. Quite 
recently W. Kinkel has shown aninities with the 
Marburg school, especially with Cohen. In this 
connexion it may be remarked that the movement 
back to Kant has meant a limitation of the field of 
I psychology, at the liands of polemical logical ideal- 
ism. The works of B. Bauch and E. Cassirer, 
within very recent years, are not without thought- 
relations to Neo- Kan tism. 

Neo-Kantism has jiroved a powerful impulse in 
the sphere of religion, as witness A. Kitschl, 
W. Herrmann, and J, Kaftan. It holds the religi- 
ous instincts to be not less authoritative than the 
other instincts ; it lays stress upon ethics; it em- 
phasizes history ; it puts in the foreground of its 
thought the idea of the Kingdom of God, as a 
sphere of right living. Among more roiicnt develop- 
ments we can merely note that of Nco-Kantist 
thought in socialism, as by K. Vorlander and 
others, who treat socialism in this connexion after 
a Kantian moral theory of the world. 

In France neo-criticism, witli C. Renouvior as 
leader, was essentially Neo-Kan tist in character. 
Kenouvier was almost more Kantian than Kant 
himself. He modified and supplemented Kantian 
criticism by subsuming all tne categories under 
the principle of the relativity of knowledge, and 
by making them all modes of the category of 
relation. Though Kenouvier thought the Kantian 
philosophy ‘ jiractically bent upon tlie ruin of tlie 
person,’ yet, for him, ‘ no objective representation ’ 
could be ‘ more than nuhjectivel(/ ol)j(u*tive ' ; and 
we have merely ideas aroused in us by the presence 
of objects or bodies, but no real perception ol bodies 
in themselves. Kenouvier allowed his system to 
become rather fanciful and composite, and some- 
what heterogeneous in its answers. Critical and 
suggestive though his theory was in parts, its 
mixed chaiacter keeps it from being satisfactory. 

3. Further criticism of Neo-Kantism. —In acfdi- 
tioii to the critical references in th(‘ course of this 
article, some further explicit criticism of Neo- 
Kantism may now be raacie. One thing that must 
be put to its credit is that, in severe comparisons 
with extreme idealistic systems, it has wonderfully 
maintained its inner force and its external efficacy. 
It is the abiding merit of Neo-Kantism to have 
re discovered, amid the growing heaps of system, 
the most valuable ideas of the <!ritical philosophy, 
and to have elaborated them in new and fruitful 
ways. But it was obviously wrong in thinking to 
derive all from Kant, and to ignore influences that 
came from Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others. As we have seen, one result, in Germany, of 
the Neo-Kantist movement has been a plethora of 
epistemological theories of the most divergent char- 
acter, as exemplified in Cohen’s criticism of know- 
ledge, the philosophic criticism of Kiehl, the im- 
manent philosophy of Schiippe, and so forth. 
Naturally, the right of epistemological theory to 
build up a system of knov/ledge in its own strength, 
and without metaphysical presuppositions, has Sjen 
keenly disputed. The bankruptcy of epistemologi- 
cal theory has at times been proclaimed by those 
who have fallen back upon metaphysics. As might 
be expected, the results are as diverse as the 
methods, and ran^e from extreme phenomenalism 
to extreme realism. It cannot be said that 
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atternptB at harmonization have proved more than 
vain. The root-tronble of Neo-ICantisra lies in its 
point of departure. That consists of an unhistori- 
cal mode of thinking, which, rejoicing in its isola- 
tion and its alleged freedom from dogmatic depen- 
dence, corrects Kant, in spite of itself, in all the 
diversified forms of Neo-Kantist thinking. It is 
thus manifest that its isolated critical mode does 
not come near objective and universal validity. 
Neo-Kantism has been styled ‘ Half- Kan tism,’ on 
the ground that Lange rejected the whole practical 
philosophy of Kant, while Paulsen held to tlie very 
naif which Lange spurned. Certainly the Neo- 
Kan tists have sliown a somewhat irrational leaning 
to the negative side of Kant, with the unspiritual 
and mechanical world-view attaching tliereto. 
Wundt has opposed Neo-Kantist separation of 
science and metaphysics. Cohen and some others 
do not seem sufficiently to realize that Kant, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason, sought for experience a 
basis that should include physics and psychology. 
It seems clear that, in Neo-Kantism, the meaning of 
inner experience has not been at all suflicicntly 
determined. Not less certain does it appear that 
the critical materialism, or idealistic naturalism, 
of much Neo-Kautism is too uncritical of the mind’s 

f art in relation to the knowledge given in science. 

f philosophy is to be critical, it must recognize the 
reality of matter to lie, for us, not ajjart from 
consciousness — this, without impairing the onis- 
temologieal fact that the object, when given, wakes 
a conviction of extra-mental reality. Our know- 
ledge implicates existence or reality beyond know- 
ledge. The cognitive subject cannot fail to recog- 
nize that that of which lie has knowledge exists 
without him, and cannot possibly be one with his 
own mental state. But, although the object is so 
important to many characteristic Nco- Kan tists, it 
seems that, when subject and object come together, 
the Neo- Kan tists fail to do justice to the part 
play(‘(l in knowledge by the combining self- 
active subject. For the object exists but for this 
conscious subject — its necessary correlate, so far as 
knowledge is concerned. It must he said that the 
facts of the relation subsisting between psycholofi^ 
and transcendentalism have still been too little 
expiscated by Neo-Kantism. The transcendental 
categories, it should be observed, are not deduced 
from psychological concepts. Rather is it the case 
that psychological ideas aie here viewed from a 
transcendental standpoint. When Neo-Kan tists 
have turned from the empirical to the rational — 
Cohen and Volkelt are examples — the influence of 
Hegel, rather than of Kant, has been apparent, in 
i^ite of Cohen’s express repudiation of Hegel. 
Both Hegel and Cohen build up all - spanning 
thought- worlds, and they can be (compared through 
the range of categories employed l)y them. In 
keeping with this, Kinkel insists that thought must 
have no source or origin outside itself, ana Natorp 
proclaims facts to be not given, or attainable, by 
empiric knowledge in any absolute sense ; so that 
we are brought at length to a doctrine of absolute 
relativity. In fine, Neo-Kantism lands itself in an 
unfortunate dilemma. For it says, i)raetically, 
that we know that there is infinite knowledge, and 
that there are ideas, but that we, with our finite, 
discursive thought, can never reach them — ^the 
serious practical result of which would seem to be 
that object and knowledge, form and content, 
being-in-itself and culture-consciousness, never do, 
in Neo-Kantism, come together in their proper 
mode or relation of hanging all together, at least 
never in such a way as to meet the demands of 
hilosophica) requirement. What Neo-Kantism 
as Increasingly evidenced itself, as a system, to 
be is a KulturphUosovhie, having its acme in the 
idea of humanity. 
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NEO-PLATONISM.- -I. Precursors of Neo- 
Platonism. — The philosophy of Plato, and even 
that of his independent disciple Aristotle, wa.s a 
kind of splendid digres.sion from the main curnuit 
of Greek .‘^peculation. Plato’s was a nmny sided 
nature. He is by turns sceptical! and mystical, 
constructive and analytical, a .socialist and a con- 
servative. But at botiom he is a iressiniistic aristo- 
crat, who can find little to admire or hope for m 
the sjurit of his age. Many of his ideas could be 
realized only under a theocracy such as the Roman 
Catholic Cfiurch attem])ted to establish in the 
Middle Ages, so that Nu^tzsche was not wholly 
wrong in calling him a Christian before Christ. 
The evolution of thought in his own mind was a 
curious foreshadowing of what lianpened at last 
to his school. His growing sympatny with Orphic 
and Pythagorean teachings, the devoutness and 
solemnity of his later attitude towards religion, the 
ethical rigorism of his old age, with its strongly 
marked ascetic teiulericy, hi.s interest in orades 
and demons, and the momentary appearance of an 
‘evil soul’ in the Tirntrus, all pointed the way 
which Platonism was much later to fol low. Loyalty 
to their master was always a tradition of the 
Platonic school ; but his disciples were not content 
with more commentatorship, like many of the 
Peripatetics, and they often diverged from their 
founder more widely than they knew. The mem- 
hers of the older Academy Pythagoreanized still 
further than Plato had done, laying stress on the 
lore of numbers, and dropi)ing the ‘ doctrine of 
ideas,’ which they could not understand. After n, 
time they grew tired of number-mysticism, and 
concentrated their attention upon religion and 
ethics. Plato’s idealism now fell into the back- 
ground, and a spcH'ulation, at once arid and timor- 
ous, on epistemology led the school, under Arcesi- 
laus and Carrieadcs, to deny the possibility of 
knowledge, asserting that probability is enough for 
practical purposes. The ‘ New Academy ’ followed, 
given up to quibbling disputations about the grounds 
of probable belief. A period of frank eclecticism 
ensued. Greek thought was now entering upon a 
long period of comparative barrenness, which lasted 
from the early part of the 3rd cent. B.c. to the rise 
of Neo-Platonism. Such movement as there was 
in the Platonic school was away from scepticism 
and towards mysticism. The New Academy, in 
despair of metaphysics, had referred men to ju actical 
utility as a test of truth ; and it became again 
necessary to ask what is the end to which action 
should be directed in order to be useful. Since dia- 
lectic was discredited, the only source of illumina- 
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lion could be the inner light. The school now 
taught that truth is given intuitively to the mind. 
Thus Platonism tended to become a philosophy of 
revelation, and scepticism (in spite of an attempt 
to revive it by iEnesidemus) passed out of the 
Platonic tradition. By teaching that the BU])er- 
sensaal alone is real, and divine illumination alone 
blessed, the school returned, though with a differ- 
ence, to the position of Plato himself. The whole 
influence of the school was now on the side of 
belief and piety. 

But the cradle of Neo-Platonism was not the 
quiet university town of Athens, but the great 
manufacturing city of Alexandria. From the time 
when the Alexancfrian school rose into prominence, 
the official Academy, with its professor — the 
Diadochus, as he was called — at Athens, foil into 
insignificance, until, near the beginning of the 5th 
cent. , the Academy was captured by the school of 
Plotinus, or rather of lamblichus, and remained 
Neo-Platonic till the edict of Justinian in 529 
closed the series of Platonic professors who had 
taught at Athens for 800 years. It is to be noted 
that Plotinus, Porpliyry, and lambliclnis wished to 
he called Platonists, not Aca<lemiciaiis. It is well 
known that Alexandria was at this time not only 
H groat intellectual centre, but the place where, 
above all others, East and West rubl>ed shoulders, 
'i’lie wisdom of Asia was undoubtedly in high re- 
pute about this time. Iffiilostratiis expresses the 
liighest veneration for the learning of the Indians ; 
Apollonius of Tyana went to India to consult tlie 
Brahmans ; Plotinus himself accompanied the 
Roman army to Persia in the hope of gathering 
wisdom while his comrades searched for booty ; and 
the Christian ( Jement has heard of Buddha (Boinu-d). 
It is, therefore, natural that many modern scholars 
liave looked for Oriental influence in Neo- Platonism, 
and have even represented it as a fusion of European 
and Asiatic philosophy. But, though the inHuen(;e 
of the East upon the "West was unaoubtedly great 
during the decline of the Western Empire, it is not 
necessary to derive any Neo-Platonic doctrines from 
a non- Fiiropean source. Neo-Platonism is a legiti- 
mate development of Greek thought, and of Plato’s 
own speculations. In some ways it might even he 
said that Plato is more Oriental than Plotinus. It 
is another question whether Neo-Platouiam was 
influenced in any way by the Jewish Alexandrian 
school, which is Known to us through the writings 
of I’hilo. Tlie resemblances between the Essenes 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans, and between Philo and 
Plotinus, are so striking that many have thought it 
impossible to deny a direct dependence. But it is 
more probable that the (freek and the Jewish 
Alexandiian schools developed side by side under 
paiallel influences. Philo does not seem to have 
been much read by the educated pagans, who had 
strong prejudices against the Jews. 

The Pythagorean school, as a philosophy, dis- 
!i)>peHrs from view in the 4th cent. B.c. But as a 
leligious society, in connexion with the so-called 
Orphic rule, it was full of life. The Pythagoreans 
practised the simple life on a diet oi vegetables 
and water. About 100 B.c. they produced a number 
of ])seu<lonymous treatises, among them the metri- 
eal maxims called the ‘ Golden verses of Pytha- 
goras.’ fldiey taught that the Monad is the 
beginning of all thiiigs. From the Monad came 
the ‘ Indelinite Dyad,’ and from the Dyad the other 
numbers, and geometrical quantities. The soul is 
divided into three parts (uoOs, ffv/uos, of which 

the first alone is immortal. The space between 
earth and heaven is tilled by invisible spirits, who 
may be induced to foretell the future and give 
advice. The world is a living rational being, of 
which the animating principle is heat. As centres 
of heat the sun and stars are gods. For a time the 


school or sect languished, at least in Rome, where, 
Seneca says, they could not find a professor to teach 
them (Nat. Queest. VII. xxxii. 2). But at Alex- 
andria there was a strong revival. Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism was consciously eclectic ; it tried to fuse 
together the systems of Iflato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoa, consecrating the whole under the name of 
Pythagoras, whose doctrines, they maintained, ha<i 
come down to them by oral tradition. They did 
not discard the number-mysticism of; the ohler 
school, but gave it a deeper metaphysical meaning. 
The Monad Became the ultimate ground of all good 
and of all the order of the universe. The Dyad, 
on the (5ontrary, was the ground of all imperfection 
and disorder. The Monad was the sign of the 
Godhead, of spirit and form ; the Dyad of ‘ matter.’ 
They acknowledged a plurality of subordinate gofis, 
and deified the heavenly bodies. They taught that 
God is both immanent and transcendent, thus 
attempting to reconcile Stoicism with Platonism 
The rift between God and the world was jiartly 
closed by the idea of a World-Soul, whicli vaguely 
embraced Stoic, Aristotelian, and Fflalonic concep- 
tions. The phenomenal world is unsubstantial and 
constantly changing. It derives all the reality 
which it possesses from the Divine Ideas. But 
here came in the fanta.stic lore of numbers. Arith- 
metical symbols were converted into creative type.s 
of objects, and ceitain numbers, especially 3, 4, and 
10, had a special sanctity. In their theory of know- 
ledge they followed Plato. There are four kinds 
of knowledge, with corresponding faculties : (1) coOs 
(I'di^crts), spiritual perception, (2) StdpoiUy disc.ursive 
reason, which produces iTn<Trif)fxr)y science, (3) 
(56|o), opinion, which draws inferences from 
sensuous perception, (4) ataffTfcis, sensuous percep- 
tion. Ah regards the fate of the world, they taught 
that tlie universe is eternal, and the human soul 
imperishable. The soul is a microcosm, with affini- 
ties to every grade of existence. They believed in 
transmigration. The Neo- Pythagoreans were .sti ict 
vegetarians, and celibates, at least as a counsel of 
perfection. The ‘ Pythagorean life ’ was a recog- 
nized and standardized discipline. The Life of 
Apollonius, the typical Neo-Pythagorean saint, 
represents him as an ascetic, a model of piety arul 
devotion. He wore only linen clothes, abhorred 
blooily sacrifices, and kept holj'^ silence for five 
yeais. He had miraculous powers; he cast out 
devils and raised the dead. 

The syncretizing tendency of the age is strongly 
marked in Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre. Tin; 
former accepts the notion of an evil World -Soul, 
develoi)ing tlie suggestion in Plato’s Timwus. Bnt 
he is no ManitJiman ; evil, for him, needs only sup- 
plementing and redistributing to make it good. 
More important than either of these, as a pre- 
cursor of Neo-I’latonism, is Numenius of Apamea, 
who so far anticipated Plotinus that Amelins had 
to vindicate the originality of his master. Nuni- 
enius wished to go hack to Plato and Pythagoras, 
hut also to sweep into his net the wisdom of the 
East, including even Judaism. He gathered to- 
gether the crowd of inferior gods to whom Plato 
had entrusted the creation oi the world, into a 
single Demiurge, witli attributes like those of the 
Christian -Alexandrian Logos. The Godhead above 
the Demiurge he calls in so many words a roi fai- 
nhint (^a<nXei)s Eus. Prmp. Evanff. XI. xviii. 4). 
The world is ‘a tliird God^; so that Numenius 
gives us a Trinity of unequal Persons. The im- 
mediate teacher of I’lotinua was Animonius Saccas, 
who is said to have been at one time a Christian. 
Next to nothing is known of his doctrines, which 
were not committed to writing; but Plotinus, on 
first hearing him, exclaimed, * This is the man I 
was looking for ’ {rovrov ij^T^rovv), and remained his 
disciple and friend as long as he lived in Egypt. 
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2. Plotinus. — Plotinus was not by intention an 
eclectic. It was no part of his scheme to combine 
the systems of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
He considered himself a Platonist, and indeed a 
conservative Platonist. His reverence for antiquity, 
which was part of the spirit of the 3rd cent., when 
creative genius was at a low ebb, made him chary 
of linding errors in any of ‘ the ancient philosophers 
of blessed memory’ (ol Apxouoi Kai ixaK&pioi <t>L\6ffo<(>oiy 
Enn. III. vii, 1), and he tried to represent their 
divergent views as no more than sunerficial differ- 
ences. But to Plato alone he allows plenary insjdra- 
tion. He will not admit that he ever deserts his 
master’s teaching. Again and again we find such 
protestations as these : 

‘This doctrine is not new; it was piolesscd tioin the most 
ancient times, thon^-ii without bein^ flovcloped explicitlv ; we 
wisi) only to be interpreters of the micient saifos, and to show 
by the evidence of IMato himselt t/hat the\ liad the «ame 
opinions as oiirseh PH ’ (t7v v. i 8). 

He even maintains that his three hypostases, the 
One, spirit, and soul, are to be found, not merely 
in Plato, but ifi Parmenides, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, and Empedocles (i6.). Pythagoras, next 
to Plato, is treated with most reverence, though 
Plotinus docs not really owe very much to this 
school, except through the l^latonic tradition. 
Aristotle is treated with more freedom ; he frankly 
criticizes the Aristotelian categories. In reality, 
however, he borrows a great deal from him — 
especially the fundamental conceptions of dvpapus 
and iv^fryeia, which are of vital importance in Neo- 
Platonism. The world of Ideas is really alive for 
Plotinus ; each Idea is an iv^pyeia. It is an original 
type of a definite individual : thus the Ideas have 
an independence which they have not in Plato. In 
psychology too there are important unacknowledged 
ucots to Aristotle. It might even he maintained 
that Plotinus knew and understood Aristotle better 
than Plato, though he names him only four times. 
To his successors Plotinus seemed to have achieved 
in principle the unification of these two great 
philosophies, a task which was avowedly set before 
themselves by Porphyry, lamblichus, and other 
Neo-l’latonists down to and including Boethius. 
To Stoicism the attitude of Plotinus is in the main 
hostile, since it is one of his main objects to com- 
bat materialism in all its forms. Yet he owes to 
the Stoics, in part, his dynamic pantheism — the 
doctrine that tiie living forces of the Deity per- 
meate all nature ; and the somewhat enigmatic 
part played in his system by \6yoi and irvevpLa shows 
Stoical influence. He sums up his quarrel with 
Stoicism in Enn, IV. vii., where he says that it 
is a radical mistake to explain the higher by the 
lower, and to suppose that the merely potential 
can of itself develop activity. 

The life of Plotinus extended from about 20.5 to 270, the exaet 
dates beiiiK uncertain lie is said h\ Euiiapiua and SnidaH to 
have been horn at Tjycopohs in Ef^ypt At the age of 27 he be- 
came a student of philosophy at Alexandria, and attached him- 
self to Aminonius, whose lectures he attended for eleven years. 
At the end of this time he left Alexandria, and accompanied the 
emperor (lordian on his ill-starred expedition against Persia, 
his object being to gain a personal acquaintance with the philo- 
sophies of the East. Gordian was murdered during the cam- 
paign, and Plotinus with difficulty made his wav back to Antioch. 
Boon after, he took tm his abode in Rome, where he live»l for 
the rest of his life. Ills mode of living is described by his dis- 
ciple Porph\ry as the ideal of the philosophic character He 
had numerous pupils, of both sexes and all ages, to whom he 
lectured, though, as Iiigg8ays(JVecpfafo?ii«m, p. 187), hisschofil 
was more like a literary society than a class-room. It was not 
till near the end of his life that he began to write. His confer- 
ences were attended by several prominent men, such as the 
senator Hogatianus. whom he persuaded to renounce his worldly 
posseHHions and retire from public life. The emperor Gallicnus 
and his wife Salonina had a great admiration for him, and even 
promised to help in a wild scheme to found a city on a deserted 
and probably malarious site in Campania, to be constituted on 
the model of Plato's Republic. Fortunately the idea was aban- 
doned. In spite of this aberration, Plotinus was a geod man of 
business, and was in request as a guardian and trustee of young 
orphans of the upper class. He also came forward as n iieace- 
maker, and had no enemies, except among rival philosophers, 


one of whom, Porjihyry says, tried in vain to bewitch him by 
sorcery, lie li\ ed an ascetic life, eating no meat and sleeping 
but little He died at the age of 66, aber a long illness, at a 
country house near Minturnai. His friend, the physician Eii- 
stochiiis, heard his last words : ‘ I was waiting for you. before 
the divine principle in me departs to unite itself with t he divine 
in the universe ’ In such a busy life, we might sunpose tliat 
prayer and meditation could find but little place. Hut it was 
not so. Plotinus would often spend whole nights in ‘ the prai er 
of quiet.' In the word.s of Proclus, the greatest of his succes- 
flors, his soul, which he had always kept pure, took flight to- 
wards the divine j>rinci]ile, pra^yed toil, and adrired it. Ho had 
always endeavoured to iiiise himself above the stormy uaves of 
this brutal life, which is nourished on flesh and blood. It is 
thus that this divine man, whose thoughts were always turned 
to the aujireme God an<l the iiiisren world, merit4*d (bo privilege 
of beholding several times the immediate presence of the God- 
head, who has iicitlier sensible nor iiitelligihle form, since He 
is exalted above intelligence and being itself (This is the 
beatifii' vision of all the mystics. Plotinus enjoyed it four time# 
during the six years when Porphyry lived with him ) 

The Enneads, edited by I’orphyry, are mere 
lecture-notes, wliich Porphyry found as an unsorted 
heap of almost illegible MS ; for Plotinus had weak 
eye.s, and never cared to work up his lectures in 
literary form. Porphyry diil his best to arrange 
his material according to subject, disregarding the 
date of comjiosit.ion. He was less wise in dividing 
it into .six books, each containing nine chapters — 
a fanciful arrangement dictated only by respect for 
the ‘ sacied numbers.’ Even the younger menibciK 
of the Neo-PJatonic school, who almost wor8hi})]K‘d 
the memory of Plotinus, groaned over the obscurity 
of his style and the chaotic condition of his writ- 
ings. ‘Enigmatic,' ‘harsh and unintelligible,’ 
‘scattered and disorderly,’ .such arc the criticisms 
of men who regarded his wisdom as uJmost super- 
human. The modern reader will not differ from 
tluMu. There is no harder Greek than the Enneads^ 
because it. is bad Greek. 'Fhe author, writing 
notes to refresh his memory in lecturing, has no 
mercy on his readers. There are passages of noble 
sublimity, of tender charm, of lofty devotion, in 
the Enne.ads^ which delight as well as instruct the 
reader ; but on the wliole it is probable that no 
great teacher has placed so many obstacles in the 
way of his own popularity as this devotee of the 
ever-charming Plato. Modern historian.s of philo- 
sophy have generally shirked the .trouble of read- 
ing him~with the result that more blunders are 
current about thi.s philo.sophy than about any other 
system, ancient or modern. Critics have merely 
copied each other’s remarks al>out him. 

Plotinus sets himself to overthrow three enemies 
of the true philosophy — materialism, scepticism, 
and dualism. These aie the three errors which, in 
his opinion, it i.s most necessary to confute. Those 
critics wlio have found in Plotinus himself a philo- 
sophy of dualism have misunderstood him from 
top to bottom. Popularized Platonism often takes 
a dualistic form ; but neither in Plato nor in Plot- 
inus is there any justification for the notion that 
there are two world-principles and two worlds. In 
the case of Plato, this error has been exposed satis- 
factorily by Bernard Bosanquet {The- Principle of 
Individuality and Value., London, 1912, p. 8). 

Plotinus, then, in opposition to these lieresies, 
maintains that reality is spiritual, knowable, and 
single. There are two fundamental trinities in his 
system. One is the trinity of divine principles, 
consisting of the Absolute or Godhead, which he 
calls indifferently the One and the Good, spirit 
(this is by far the best English word for i^oCj, which 
is commonly rendered ‘intellect’ or ‘intelligence’), 
and soul. The other is the tripartite division of 
man into spirit, soul, and liody. This trijidic 
schematism was almost obligatory on a Greek philo- 
sopher. Three is the perfect number ; its continual 
recurrence in all mental processes, particularly in 
the syllogism, led to an almost superstitions rever- 
ence for this symbol. But there is nothing forced 
or arbitrary in either of these triplets in Plotinus ; 
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the dominance of the triad is much more marked in 
Proclus, as it is in Hegel. Besides (and this ia a 
most important point), Plotinus wishes to draw no 
hard boundary-lines across the field of exjierience, 
whether physical, jisycliical, or spiritual. His map 
of the world is covered witli contour-lines, which, 
as in the designs of modern chartografihers, are 
understood to indicate not chasms but gradual 
slopes. He draws a ladder and gives names to the 
rungs ; but the reality, he wishes us to understand, 
is much more like an inclined plane. This is emi- 
nently true of the three divine principles ; it is not 
less tlie key to his anthropology. 

In their objective aspects body, soul, and spirit 
are respectively the world as perceived by the 
senses [Kda/xos aiaOrfTdi)^ the world interpreted by 
the soul as a siiatial and temporal order, and the 
spiritual world {Koafxos vorird^). The organs which 
perceive the world under these three aspects are 
the bodily senses, the discursive reason {Stdvoia)^ 
and spiiitual perception or intuitive knowledge 
(v6t?(ris). It is only when we exercise the last— the 
highest faculty of our nature, a power ‘ which all pos- 
sess but few' use ' — that we are ourselves (jompletely 
real and in contact with reality. This reality is 
neither an independently existing external universe 
nor a subjective construction thrown off by the 
mind. It is constituted by the unity in duality of 
the spiritual faculty and the spiritual world which 
it beholds in exercising its self-consciousness. 
Spirit and the spiritual world imply and involve 
each other ; neither has any existence apart from 
its correlative. If the spiritual world may be 
called the self-externalization of spirit, spirit may 
with equal propriety be called the self-consciousness 
of the spiritual world. Plotinus is not an idealist 
in the modern, post-Kan tian sense, though he 
argued against Longinus that ‘the spiritual world 
is not (nitside spirit ’ {ouk voG rd vor/rd). In 
saying this, ho did not mean that all reality is 
mental, or that apparently external obiects are 
created by the mind which perceives them ; he 
only lueaiit to denj' one interpretation of Plato’s 
Ideas — that which made them independently exist- 
ing entities, which the mind contemplates as some- 
thing other than itself. The vo-rjrd are not outside 
pous ; but they are certainly not created by vov%. 

Keality was conceived by Stoics and Epicureans 
alike as body itself, or as a quality or relation of 
body. As against these schools, Plotinus sees the 
issue more clearly than any previous thinker. 
Neither Cicero nor Plutarch ever calls the Stoics 
and Epicureans materialists. It is to Plotinus 
more than to any other philosopher that we owe 
the first clear doctrine of spiritual existence. His 
refutation of materialism is still valuable. The 
Stoics, he says, ascribe to matter (0\rj) properties 
which cannot belong to it. Matter is really a mere 
abstraction ; it is the bare receptacle of form.s, the 
subject of energy, viewed by abstraction as sub- 
sisting apart from the energy which alone gives it 
meaning and existence. Plotinus’s ‘ matter^ is not 
material ; it is not to be confounded with the 
ponderable, stuff to w hich science gives the same 
name, and which it is now engaged in subdivid- 
ing till it seems on the point of being sublimated 
into the subject of electrical energy — a strange ap- 
proximation to Plotinus’s ow'ii view. Matter is 
that intangible, impalpable all-but-nothing which 
remains when we subtract from an object of 
thought all that makes it a possible object of 
thought. This is quite clearly the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine about matter. It is immaterial ; it is a 
mere abstraction ; we arrive at it only by thinking 
away all that makes conseiouBiiesB of an object 
possible. And yet it is commonly said, and not 
without some excuse, that ‘matter’ is in this 
philosophy the principle of evil. The difficulty is 


a real one. It raises the question of the interrela- 
tion of the two hierarchies — that of existence and 
that of value. Plotinus has disposed of the claim 
of matter to possess substantial reality (oGcrla). 
But the word ‘evil’ at once introduces anotlier 
scale — that of value. The existential problem has, 
strictly speaking, nothing to do with values. An 
‘appearance,’ as opposed to ‘reality’ {o6<rla), is a 
partial presentation of reality which needs to be 
enlarged or harmonized in order to make it a true 
presentation. It is false if it claims to be a pre- 
sentation of fact in all its relations, whereas in 
truth it ignores some of those relations. It is an 
error to mistake appearance for reality ; e.g . , it is 
an error to regard the world of sense as an objec- 
tive, self-existing cosmos. This error may be the 
cause of moral fault ; but tliere is nothing evil 
about the appearance itself. A shadow has its 
place in the order of the world, as well as the 
substance Avhi(;li casts it. It is, however, impos 
sible to confine ourselves to the purely existential 
aH]»ecto£ things. It is impossible for the biologist, 
e.g., to avoid using such words as ‘degeneration,’ 
‘survival of the fittest,’ w'hich imply an etliical oi 
qualitative measurement. Only in pure mathe 
inatics are valiie-jiidgnieiita excluded. Qualitative 
estimates are based on fact not less than nuantita- 
iiv(‘, but they give us a difierent standard and 
diflerent results, so that we are threatened with an 
intractable dualism. For Plotinus it is an article 
of faith that the hierarchies of existence and of 
value must ultimately be found to correMj)ond, so 
that the class which has the lowest degree of 
reality in the existential scale must have the 
lowest degree of value in the ethical scale. But 
there is one important dilference between the two 
series. In tlie scale of existence there are no 
minus signs ; the all-but-non-existent occupies the 
lowest rung of the ladder. But in the scale of 
values we have to register tempei*atuies below zero. 
There are many facts, and some persons, of whom 
wo may say that it would have been better if they 
had not come into existence. The moral standard, 
therefore, is essentially dualistic, the existential 
monistic. We may either force the tw'o schemes 
into harmony by investing ‘ matter ’ or ‘ flesh ’ with 
evil characteristics, in which case we have accepted 
metaphysical dualism, or retain monistic view's by 
holding that the opposition between good and evil 
is only relative. The minus signs disappear, from 
the standpoint of the AbaolutiC. The latter is the 
solution towards which Plotinus inclines ; but he 
is too conscious of the positive obstacles which 
impede morality to be satisfied with a theory which 
makes evil a mere defect in the penetration of 
matter by spirit or soul. His utterances on the 

S roblem of evil cannot all be reconciled. But his 
eejpeat view is that matter is the absence of order 
which when isolated by abstract thought become.^ 
the foe of order. In arguing against Stoical 
materialism, he sometimes uses ‘ matter ’ in the 
Stoical sense instead of his own, meeting his 
opponents on their own ground. But Zeller is 
quite wrong in saying that Plotinus makes matter 
the evil princij)le. Matter is ‘potentially all 
things’; ‘it is what it may become’; it is the 
necessary condition of all good. There is such 
a thing as ‘divine matter^ (Bela (JX??), which is 
enriched and glorified by the spirit poured into it, 
so that it has a place in the eternal world. Here 
below, matter remains ‘a decked out corpse,’ 
because form and substratum are to some extent 
held apart ; ‘ yonder,’ matter too is delivered from 
the bondage of corruption. In heaven form and 
matter are ‘ one illuminated reality ’ (gta o^o-la 
ireilfUTiafiivr)). Evil, for Plotinus, is not a negation 
posited in the Absolute ; the necessary tension 
Delongs only to the world of becoming. Friction 
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and conflict belong to the world of soul, which is 
also the world of will ; they are a condition of the 
actualizing of reality on that plane, but not in the 
realms above. When he is asked why strife and 
friction exist, even in this imperfect world, he can 
only say, ‘ It had to be.’ Necessity is to Plotinus 
a part of the ontological argument. It belongs to 
the inner nature of goodness that it should create 
in the fullest and freest manner ; and this creation 
is not a reduplication of a perfection which cannot 
be measured quantitatively, but the production of 
a hierarchy exemplifying every possible grade of 
existence and value. These liierarchies are also 
immediate data of experience, so that they cannot 
be explained from outside. Tlmy are the founda- 
tions on which philosophy has to build. 

But now arises an epistemological difhculty. 
Reality is constituted by the trinity in unity of 
the perceiving spirit (I'oOs), the spiritual world (rd 
voi 7 Td), and the spiritual perception which 

unites subject and object in one. Reality is 
thought, thing, and the relation of identity be- 
tween them. This correspondence and mutual 
dependence of sulgect and object holds good all 
down the scale. Like alone sees like. How then 
do we come by the ‘ false opinions ’ which invest 
matter with a sjmrious substantiality? There is, 
Plotinus says, an element of indeterminateness 
in the soul, whicli apprehends the indeterminate, 
matter. This half-biinded spiritual faculty, this 
clouded perception, this shapeless object, all 
‘ desire ’ to rise together into a clearer light where 
they will be transformed. Our average life is 
lived on the middle level of the soul’s activities, 
the organ of which is discursive reason (Stdvota). 
But, when the soul gives itself humbly as ‘ matter’ 
for spirit, it is raised up to the higher sphere of 
life ‘yonder,’ in the spiritual world. The world of 
appearance may be described either as the real 
world seen through a glass darkly or as an actual 
but imperfect copy of a perfect original. The real- 
ideali.sm of Plotinus holds these two views together. 

* A feeble contemplation makes a feeble object of 
contemplation.’ The world of appearance shows 
us a diversity which exists by the side of unity, 
instead of the concrete unity of spirit ; mutual 
exclusion as the mark of difterentiation, instead of 
the mutual inclusion or comj)eneti’ation which 
exists in the spiritual world ; strife and opjjosi- 
tion in the place of harmony ; time in the place 
of eternity ; perpetual flux and change in the 
place of the unchanging activity of spirit. ‘ Sens- 
ible reality’ (17 ivravda. bfjuhvvfxo^ ovala) is but a 
shadow of true reality. The sensible world is 
a reflexion of the eternal world in the mirror of 
matter. 

The sensible world is the creation of the universal 
soul, through the medium of nature, which is its 
moving power. Nature is the active faculty of the 
universal soul, its outer life, the expansion and 
expression of its being, that without whicli it 
would be shut up in itself. Nature is sleeping 
spirit. All its activity comes from soul ; it casts 
upon matter a reflexion of the forms which it 
has received from above. On nature’s methods 
Plotinus says : 

‘If anyone were to deniaud of nature wliy it produces, it 
would answer, if it were willing to listen and speak . You should 
not ask questions, but understand, keeping silence as 1 keep 
silence ; for 1 am not in the habit of talking. What ought you 
to understand? In the first place, that vmich is produced is 
the work of my silent contemplation, a contemplation produced 
by my nature ; for being born myself of contemplation I am 
naturally contemplative, and that which contemplates in me 
produces an object of contemplation, as geometers describe 
figures while contemplating. I however do not describe figures ; 
but while I contemplate I let fall as it were the lines which mark 
the forms of bodies. I preserve the disposition of my mother 
the universal soul, and of the principles which produced me [the 
creative Logoi]. They too were bom of contemplation, and I 
was bom in the same way ' {Enn. iii. viii.). 


By contemplation Plotinus means attention 
directed to that which is above ourselves in the 
scale of reality and value. All creative activity 
is the (in a sense) unconscious result of this steady 
devotion to what is higher than ourselves. We 
always create after some pattern in a higher 
sphere ; and the whole world, thu.s prodiuicd, is an 
image of the mind and thought of God. Foot- 
prints {Ix^v) of the universal soul, and of spirit 
itself, are to be found evfirywhere. 

Extension (t^ttos) is tlie necessary form which 
results from the inability of matter to r(3(*eive all 
forms without dividing and Be]>arating them. The 
purely indeterminate is spaceless ; extension is 
given to it by the soul. Leibniz was only partially 
riglit in calling space the lorrn of co-existence ; for 
co-existence can be conceived, though not ]>ictured, 
noil-spatial ly. It is also the form of the whole and 
part relation ; of the inclusion of one thing by 
another. Again, it is the form under which we 
recognize near and far, and so infer the reality of 
the unseen and unexperienced. The external 
world can teacli us much about ultimate truth. 
Plotinus mentions especially order and limit (rdf is 
and TT^pas) as the chief lessons of natural scicnoe. 
But he insi.sts strongly on the reflexions of the 
<li vine beauty which we And in the vi.sible world. 
His quarrel with the half-Christian Gnostics - the 
most vigorous polemic in the Knneads—\» mainly 
on the grounil that they despise this beautiful 
world and regard it as evil. ‘All things that are 
in heaven (^Kei) are also on earth,’ he says iii a 
passage which should have saved some of his 
critics from many blunders {Enn. v. ix. 13). 

Plotinus is well aware that time is one of Ihi' 
hardest problems in metaphysics. He does not 
claim to throw any new hglit upon it. Time, the 
moving image of eternity, aro.se through the desire 
of the soul of the world to exert its powers. Tuiu* 
is the form which the soul creates for itself ^vheu 
it desires to reproduce the eternal ideas as living 
activities. In the vulgar 8en.se, time is as ever- 
lasting as eternity ; it never began and will nevei' 
end. It is ‘ the activity of an eternal soul not 
turned towards itself nor within itself, but exer- 
cised in generation and creation ’ {Enn. III. vii. 12). 
This view of time implies teleology. Time is 
essentially the interval between the inception and 
completion of creative purpose. Causation is a 
teleological category, and belongs exclusively to 
psj''chical life, or to physical liu) as determined 
once for all by a first cause. If the world were 
merely a mechanism, there would be no causation, 
but only invariable sequence. Causation, in fact, 
is what Bergson calls creative evolution, and it 
requires la durie, as he says. But Bergson does 
not succeed in proving that psychical evolution, in 
‘real time,’ is irreversible or unpredictable. He 
only makes it discontinuous, whether we read it 
forwards or backwards. It is unpredictable, not 
absolutely, but only by the laws which govern 
inorganic matter. Creative evolution may w the 
orderly development of psychical or spiritual laws. 
If 80 , his argument for contingency falls to the 
ground. For Plotinus, every distinct idea ‘ yonder ’ 
TOCoraes a finite purpose ‘here.’ Every attribute 
of God’s essence becomes an activity of His exist- 
ence. The time-proces.s is not the necessary form 
of the self-evolution of God ; it is the product of 
His free but necessa^ creative activity. Nor is 
there any radical dirrerence between the laws 
which regulate organic and inorganic objects. 'J’he 
same spirit whicli slumliers in the stone and 
dreams in the flower awakes in the liuinan soul. 
Time then is not merely the measure of the im- 
ermaneiice of the impeVfect. It is, in his careful 
efinition, the measure of definite finite activity 
directed to some end from which it is quite distinct 
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{Enn. VI. i. 16). What is real in time is the 
potentiality of qualitative change. ‘ Movement 
of itself does not need time.’ From the point of 
view of practical religion it makes a great differ- 
ence whether we regard the phenomenal world as 
a polarization of changeless reality, or whether we 
hold that its being is radically teleological. The 
former view, when developed logically and held 
exclusively, leads to the vacuous existence of the 
Indian contemplative, the latter to the vulgar 
conception of eternal life as survival in time, and 
to the brutal activity of the western man, with 
whom, as Bosanquet says {The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual^ London, 1913, p. 295), reliance 
on the future has become a disease. Plotinus tries 
to combine the truth in both ; but he shows no 
interest in the larger life of nations, which may 
justly be regarded as representing unitary thoughts 
and purposes in tlie mind of God. His view of the 
fate of the world is nevertheless vastly superior to 
those dreams of perpetual progress which, in spite 
of their scientific absurdity, are so popular among 
ourselves. Tlie world-order, according to Plotinus, 
ovolves regularly till the end of an astronomical 
cycle, when the whole process is rei)eated. Thus 
the liistory of the universe consists of a number of 
vast hut not infinite schemes, each of whi(;Ii has a 
hiiginning and an end. An infinite purpose is, as 
he sees, a contradiction in terms. We must find 
<;onsolation for the inevitable disappearance of our 
species by remembering that in the eternal world 
all values are preserved intact. 

The relation of the world ‘here below’ to the 
world ‘ yonder ’ has been completely misunderstood 
by most critics of Neo- Platonism. There is only 
one real world, the K6<rfxos poijt6s. The kingdom of 
ovarla includes soul, but nothing lower than soul. 
The half-real phenomenal world is a necessary 
product of soul, and without it the divine princijiles 
would not be what they are ; for 

‘ It, is ueiieauary that t*a(;h principle should g^ive of itself to 
another The Oood would not In* the Good, nor Spirit Spiiit, 
nor Soul Soul, if notlmiff lived dependent on the first life’ 
<A’nn. 11 . ix. :i). 

Thus every grade of being is bound in ‘ a golden 
chain about the feet of God.^ All divine creative- 
ness is what philosophers call transeunt or transi- 
tive activity. The higher does not need the lower ; 
God does not need the world. The necessity of 
the world lies in the inner nature of all which 
<Icrives its being from the One who is also the 
Good. Procliis (who, of course, must be used with 
<*aution as an interpreter of Plotinus) says that God 
created the world by His goodness, His will, and 
Ilia providence, a trinity in unity (lyoftdijs rpids) of 
motives. The soul descends into the phenomenal 
world because it wishes ‘ to imitate the providence 
of the gods.’ It is, in a word, the character, not 
the essence, of God that calls the world into being. 
There are some thinkers who deny the possibility 
of transitive activity. But this is to destroy, not 
merely Platonism, but all theism. If God is tran- 
scendent at all, part of His activity must be transi- 
tive. The ansJogy of mechanical laws need not 
frigliten us. As soon as we reach the domain of 
ciVta, we deal with values which are increased by 
sharing, with forces which ‘ operate unspent.’ 

The world of sense, then, is created by soul after 
the pattern of spirit. It is a construction of super- 
ficial experience, a rough-and-ready synthesis based 
on imperfect data. It is not identical with the 
world as known to natural science. The latter is 
an attempt to interpret the universe by the ex- 
clusive use of quantitative categories. The world 
of common experience is quite different from this. 
It is a blurred and confused picture of the spiritual I 
vvorld, distorted by defects in the organ of percep- 
tion, and split up by the very conditions of soul- I 


life. For all that, it is a great and glorious thing, 
a vision of tlie eternal verities. Plotinus replies 
indignantly to the Gnostic theory that the world 
was created through a lapse of the universal soul ; 

*We affirm that the bouI created the world not because it 
looked downward but because it looked upward. In order to 
look downward, the soul must have forgotten the spiritual 
world. But if It had forgotten it, how, could it create the world ’ 
Where could it find its pattern, except from what it saw yonder ? 
But if it thought of tne spiritual world while creating, it did 
not look downward at all. . . . We must not allow that the 
world is ill made because it contains much that is disagreeable. 
It is onlj an image of the spiritual world, hut could there be a 
more beautiful image ? ... Do not suppose that a man becomes 
good by despising the world and all the beautiful things that 
are in it. When we love a person, we love all that belongs to 
him , if we love the father, we love the children for his sake. 
But every soul is a child of our Father in heaven. How can 
fhis world, with the divine powers which it contains, be separ- 
ated fiom the spiritual world’ Those who despise what is so 
nearU akin to the spiritual woild, prove that thc^> know nothing 
about the latter except in name’ (7i'nn. ii. ix. 4). 

The Haws which we justly observe in the world 
as we know it are themselves evidence that the 
soul has her true homo in a higher snliere, above 
the discordance, change, and strife wiiich are the 
conditions of spatial and temporal existence. 
What is most real in this world is that which 
most reflects the mind and purpose of that which 
called it into being. The only way to understand 
anything is to view it in relation to its source and 
goal in the sphere next above it. I'he ‘ nature ’ of 
anything is to be sought in its completed develop- 
ment. 

The Third Person in the Neo-Platonic Trinity is 
not the aggregate of individual souls, but ‘ the 
soul of the all.’ To this Plotinus assigns attributes 
which hardly distinguish it from spirit. It is 
exalted above space and time. It remains itself 
at rest while it illuminates the world and gives it 
life. It is not in the world ; rather the world is in 
it, embraced by it and moulded by it. The indi- 
vidual soul can understand itself only by contem- 
plating the universal soul. ’J’he passage in which 
i Plotinus urges us to this holy quest is one of 
the finest in the Ennends^ and it is familiar to 
I thousands who have never read Plotinus, because 
it is closely imitated ^ Auf^ustine in the most 
famous chapter of the Confessions : 

‘The soul ouglit first to examine its own nature to know 
whether it has the faculty of contemplating spiritual things, 
and whether it has indeed mi eye wherewith to sec thorn, ami 
if it ouglit to embark on the quest. If tlie spiritual woild 
is foreign to it, what is the use of trying’ But. if tticre is a 
kinship between us and it, we both can and ought to find it. 
First then let us consider that it is the universal soul which 
created all things, breathing into them the breath of life. . 

The soul seta them in their order and directs their motions, 
keeping itself apart from the things which it orders and moves 
and causes to live. The soul must be more honourable than 
they, since they are horn and perish, as the soul grants them 
life and leaves them , but the soul lives for ever and never 
ceases to be Itself. This great soul must be contemplated by 
another soul, itself no small thing, but one that makes itself 
worthy to contemplate the great soul by ridding itself of 
deceit and of all that beguiles common souls, through quiet 
recollection. For it let all be (puet; not only the body that 
encompasses it, and the tumult of the senses, but let all its 
environment be at peace. Let the earth hi* quiet, and the sea 
and air, and the heaven itself calm. Let it observe how the 
soul flows in from all .sides into the resting world, pours into It, 
penetrates and Illumines it. Even as the bright Dcama of the 
sun enlighten a dai k cloud and give it a golden border, so the 
soul when it enters into the body of the heaven gives it life and 
inaniortality and awakens it from sleep, . . . The soul gives 
itself to every point in this vast bod,\, . , . But itself is not 
divided ; it does not split itself up In order to give life to each 
Indiiidual. All things live by the soul in its entirety ; it is all 
present everywhere, like the Father which begat it, both in its 
unity and in its universality. The heaven, vast and various as 
it is, is one by the power of the soul, and by it is this universe 
of ours divine ’ (v. 1. 2). 

Individuality is always a difficult problem in 
systems like that of Plotinus. Individual souls 
are not parts of the universal soul. They are 
rather \(>yoi (active principles) of spirits, corre- 
sponding to distinct Ideas ‘yonder.’ But in the 
spiritual world there is distinction without separa- 
tion. The separateness and mutual externality of 
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«oul8 in this world is a iriBirifLa of bodies, not of 
soul itself. In this world we find separation with- 
out disparity, and resemblance without unity ; 
‘ yonder ’ it is not so. And even here the soul 
never loses its correspondence with the universal 
soul, through which ‘ all souls are one. ’ Sympathy 
is as much a fact of experience as individuality, 
and bears witness to a real unity behind apparent 
separateness. Plotinus is anxious to j)reHerve 
human individuality. * Each individual must be 
himself’ (6er ^Kacrrov ^Kaarov etvai) ; and each 
individual soul is ‘an original cause’ {irpiaroupybi 
alrla^ Enn. III. i. 8). The soul ‘ is present’ with 
the body, but not within it ; it remains pure of all 
admixture, and is always itself. 

Psychology of Plotinus. — Sensation {ataOrja-is) is 
not a passive impression made by external objects 
on the perceiving faculty. It is an activity — an 
ivipy€i(Xy not a Trd(9o?. The difference between sensa- 
tions and spiritual perceptions (vo7j<rets) is one of 
degree ; sensation.^ are dim po-lijcis. The mind is 
never dormant in perception ; what we call per- 
ception is largely the work of imagination. The 
fact that we can perceive external objects at 
all is a proof of the ‘faint sympathy’ {dfxvdpdi 
(Tvfjiirddeiay IV. iv. 40) which pervades all nature, 
for we can be aware only of what is akin to 
ourselves. 

Pleasure and pain are not pure sensations, since 
they are states of consciousness ; and, on tin; other 
hand, they are not allectioiis {vdOr)) of the soul. 
They belong to ‘ the compound ’ {rd <rvv$€Top), 
i.e. to soul present to body, or body present to 
soul. 

Memory and imagination, which in Plotinus are 
closely connected, belong to the discursive reason 
{didvoia). Kecollection {(xvdp.uri<Tis) demands a 
higher kind of volitional and rational activity 
than memory and is confined to man, 

while the low'er animals possess some memory. 
Plotinus transforiiih Plato’s dvd/xvricris into a 
doct rine of innate ideas potentially present. The 
higher soul is by choii^e forgetful of all that is 
foreign to its true nature, but it recovers idea.s 
which belong to an earlier and nobler state of 
existence, which have been forgotten here below. 
Memory is of images only ; sjiiritual jierception is 
first tiansformcd into an image reflected in the 
mirror of the imagination, and memory is the 
faculty which grasps this image. We do not 
‘remember’ voijrd, because we contemplate them 
as permanent activities of our higher self. There 
is no memory ‘ yonder ’ ; for all sjiiritual perception 
is timeless {dxpovo^ Tratra vbrfffLs, Enn. IV. iv. 1). 
Imagination {^avracrla), opinion (56fa), and dis- 
cursive thought all float betw’oen the spiritual 
and sensible worlds. Perception seizes the forms 
{ctdT)) of sensible objects. At the summit of this 
faculty, when the becomes a purely mental 

representation, the faculty takes the name of rd 
(pavraffTiKbv in presence of the object, of memory 
in its absence. Imagination is mid-way l)etw'een 
sensation and reason ; its higher state is the same 
as opinion. Porphyry makes the three faculties 
of knowledge to sensation, imagination, and 
and says that neither sensation nor I'dT/tris is possible 
without imagination. ^avTotria, it will be seen, is 
nearer Vorstelluna than ‘imagination,’ and ^dv- 
raa-fia is what moaern philosophy incorrectly (to a 
Platonist) calls an ‘idea.’ Some modern writers, 
notably Wordsworth, have given imagination a 
far more exalted place. The ‘ imagination,’ which 
‘ is reason in her most exalted mood,’ is PIotinu.s’B 
voepd (pavraaLa. Even ‘intellectual love,’ which 
ushers spirit into the presence of the One, is for 
Wordsworth inseparable from imagination — a pro- 
found truth wdiich is the key to the understanding 
of religious symbols generally. In the discursive 


reason (dtduoia) the proper function of the soul is 
achieved. Self-consciousness belongs to it ; the 
yet higher activities of the soul are not self- 
conscious. Plotinus does not regard self-conscious- 
ness as the highest of human powers. He has 
observed that w'e do things best when we are not 
thinking of ourselves as doing them ; our organs 
remind us of their existence only when they arc 
out of order. What we call consciousness of self 
is in truth consciousness of a contrasted not-.self. 
There is a kind of unconHciousiiess in the highest 
experiences of the soul ; our senses ‘ protest that 
they have seen nothing ’ {Enn. v. viii. 11) ; but we 
can no more doubt them than we can doubt our 
own existence. Put discursive thought is only the 
polarized copy of vdijais. The soul, in knowing 
itself, ‘ knows that there is something better than 
itself’ ; it knows itself as another’s {v. iii. 4 and 6). 
Plotinus purposely makes vo0$ and didvoia overlap ; 
discursive reason is never separated from v67}(ris at 
the one end, and creativeness {woItjctls) at the other. 
The realm of soul is ‘the world of life’ {Kbarfios 
identified with by Procliis). Soul has 
overlay but the soul- world is fully real only when it 
is taken as a w hole, not as sjdit up among indi- 
vidual foci of consciousness, and in time. There 
are three planes on which a man may live, and his 
rank in the scale of existence depends on the 
choice which he makes : he may live a purely 
external life, obeying his natural instincts, or he 
may live in obedience to his discursive rea.son, the 
life of an intelligent but unspiritual man, or he 
may, in rare instances, attain to ‘ the life of gods 
and godlike men,’ the life of the spirit. The soul, 
as a microcosm, has attinities with every rung of 
the ladder wliich reache.s from eartli to heaven. 
These stages shade off into each other ; Neo-Platon- 
ism knows of no rigid barrier-lines. 

Before our birth, says Plotinus, we existed as 
pure souls and spirits, attached to the universal 
soul. Why do souls ever leave this happy state, 
and ‘ come down ’ to earth ? This is a real crux of 
Neo-Platonism, and Plotinus, who always seems to 
be thinking aloud, does not conceal his perplexity 
about it. He throws out several suggestions 
which do not pretend to be consistent with each 
other. He has consulted Heraclitus, Enipedocles, 
and Pythagoras without finding any clear answer 
to the question. Even the divine Plato does not 
always use the same language. How shall we 
reconcile his well-known words about the body 
being the cave, the prison, the tomb of the soul, 
and about the moulting of the soul’s wings through 
contact with matter, with the doctrine of the 
TimeenSy that the Creator sent soul into the world 
to make it the abode of spirit or intelligence, and 
with a view to its perfection ? If we follow the 
TirnceuSy the soul is not to blame ; ‘ we may care 
for that which is below us without ceasing to abide 
in the highest and best.’ Plotinus shows us that 
he would like to follow the Tirnccus, not the 
Pheedrus. But he characteristically tries to prove 
that both may be true. It is permissible to say 
that God sent the souls down to earth, for ‘the 
operation of the highest principle, even though 
there are many stages between, can be traced down 
to the end of the process.’ And yet the soul com- 
mits two faults, one in coming down, and the other 
in entering into bodies. It does so by choice, and 
because it desires to bring order into what is below. 
If it returns quickly, it has suilered no hurt ; 
indeed it has put forth powers which would other- 
wise have remained latent. The soul must com- 
municate its gifts, for all grades of reality and 
value must exist, down to thelowest degree j>o8sible. 
The soul learns its own good by the experience of 
contraries, though the strongest soul.s may under- 
stand evil without experience of it (iv. viii,). The 
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soul descends into the hod^r prepared for it, as if 
summoned hy a herald (iv. iii. 13). The soul has 
a desire to go forth and create according to what 
she has seen in the spiritual world (iv. vii.). The 
ascents and descents of the soul are neces-sary 
parts of the universal harmony (IV. iii. 12). Yet 
tliere is a danger lest the soul be ‘ deceived and 
hewitchetl ’ by the charm of sensuous being (IV. 
vi. 3). It beholds itself in the mirror of matter, 
and like Narcissus falls in love with the image 
and plunges in after it (IV. iii. 12). These last 

f )a8sages represent the real view of Plotinus. The 
ocal metaphors of ascent and descent must not 
mislead us. The soul does not sin by desiring to 
create after the eternal pattern in a lower sphere ; 
it is tuitirely right and necessary that our world 
should exist ; but, as .soon as we forget that wo 
are stranger.s and pilgrims here, sin begins. There 
is a want of firmness and consistency in the teach- 
i!ig of Plotinus on this subject; he is hampered 
l)artly by reverence for Plato, and partly by the 
very natural tendency to Wdtjlacht in a tlismal 
ancl hopeless age ; but bis deeper thought is un- 
que.stionably that which most decisively excludes 
the (riiostic errors which he combats so strenu- 
ously. 

Plotinus also asks. Can the soul itself sin ? Does 
it ‘descend entire,’ or is there a divine nucleus at 
the heart of humanity, which can take no stain ? 
Plotinus holds that there is, and he expresses this 
in spatial imagery by saying that ‘ part of the soul 
remains above.’ This is hia own theory, though 
he tries to father it on Plato. And it is most 
interesting to find that the later Neo-Platonists, 
in spite of their almost superstitious reverence for 
the ‘most divine Plotinus,’ frankly desert him 
here. lambliclms, Proclus, Simplicius, and Priscian 
all maintain that the soul (iomes down entire ; 
only Theodorus and Daniascius follow Plotinus. 
Proclus, who is quite emancii>ated from the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of 7rre/)o/}/»c7;o-ts, makes the creation 
of the world an essential movement of spirit. The 
soul descends ‘ because it desires to imitate the 
providence of the gods. What nobler enterprise 
could it set itself thfin to hand on to other created 
beings the gifts which God ha.s given to itself?’ 
(Proclus, in Ttmceuin, 338), It is plain that later 
Neo-Platonism is more willing to receive a true 
invar 'national doctrine than Plotinus was. The 
soul may still be at home in heaven while it ener- 
gizes with all its powers on earth. The more 
deeply it penetrates into the darkest recesses of 
nature, the more fully is it fulfilling its divine 
task. Heroic action and real struggle are proj^er 
to the divine life. 

The soul, which exists in its own right, neither 
comes into being nor perishes. When separated 
from the body it no longer exorcises its lower 
faculties, which are not extinguished by death, 
but remain dwdfiei only (Enn, iii. iv. 6). Such 
faculties as opinion, reasoning, and memory are 
superfluous under the conditions of eternal life. 
Resurrection, he says pointedly, is an awakening 
from the body, not with the body (III. vi. 6). Dis- 
carnate souls help the universal soul to govern the 
world ; tlieir separate individuality is not lost, but 
latent (oi)k f<mv euepyelg. oifd* a5 dir6Xw\ev, VI. iv. 16). 
And yet beatified spirits enjoy a happy communion 
with each other. Unrighteous souls are sent into 
other liodies, even the bodies of ignoble beasts, as 
a punishment. Chastisements are proportioned 
to ofi'ences by divine law (iv. iii. 24). A man’s 
guardian angel {Sal/xcov) may also inflict chastise- 
ment on the disembodied .soul (ill. iv. 6). There 
is a higher and a lower soul. The higher soul 
cannot be lost, but we may, so to speak, lose it by 
identifying ourselves with lower interests. The 
soul of the bad man may be lost, but not the soul 


which would have been bis if he had not lieen a 
bad man. We are what we love and care about. 

We now come to what for Neo- Platonism is the 
centre of the whole system — the spiritual world. 
It is here that we are to find the fully real and the 
completely true. This reality is neither thought 
nor thing, but the unity in duality of spirit (vovs) 
and the spiritual world {voyjrd). Plotinus is no 
idealist in the modern sense. ‘Spirit, the whole 
of reality, and truth, are one nature’ (ill. ix. 3). 
‘ Being, uy being perceived, gives to Spirit percep- 
tion and existence ’ (rd yoei<r0ai rtp v<p didbv t 6 
voelv Kal rd elyac, V. i. 4). ‘ Spirit in beholding 

reality beheld itself, and in beholding entered into 
its proper activity, and this activity is itself ’ (V. 
iii. 5). Nor does reality consist in a relation : 
‘ reality is that wliich is seen, not the act of seeing ’ 
(VI. ii. 8). NdTjerts is the relation between voOs and 
po7}t6v, but the two are identical, though not 
absolutely fused. ‘Where Spirit energizes in 
itself, the objects of its activity are other spirits ; 
but where it energizes outside itself, the soul ’ (VI. 
ii. 21). ‘The vo^rd are many in one and one in 
many and all together’ (Vl. v, 5). Spirit ‘wanders 
among realities^ {ip ovaiats rcXapdrai) on ‘ the field 
of truth,’ remaining always itself, 'riioiigh it does 
not cliange, it is constantly active. 

Plotinus lias much to say about the categories 
of the spiritual world ; but he is again hampered 
W Plato, who gives one set of categories in the 
rhilcbuH and another in the Sophist. In the 
spiritual world there are certain antinomies which 
cannot be reconciled in our ordinary experience, 
but which in a higher sphere are fully harmonized. 
These are — thought and its object ; identity and 
difl'erence ; change and permanence. The aiscu.s- 
sion of these categoritjs, which occupies a great 
deal ol space in tlie Enneads (for he takes the 
opportunity of criticizing Aristotle at OTeat length), 
has been very dillerently estimated by modern 
critics. To the present writer it seems disappoint- 
ing. The subject-object relation is not on the 
same footing as change and permanence. The real 
attributes of the spiritual world are truth, beauty, 
and goodness, as Plotinus is well aware. In the 
spiritual world these are both fully realized and 
fully operative. He insists repeatedly that it is 
a hfe which he is describing, a state of intense 
activity which, as being unimpeded, may also be 
called rest. Some of the finest passages in the 
Enneads (c.g., V. i. 3, V. iii. 3, V. viii. 4, VI. vii. 31) 
describe with enthusiasm the glory of life in the 
eternal world. 

The individual spirit is the same being as the 
individual soul, only transformed into the divine 
image and liberated from all baser elements. 
Ther© is ‘ sometliing unique ’ in every spirit ; but 
it is no longer any bar to the most complete com- 
munion witli all that is good, true, and beautiful 
in others. Spirits pass tneir existence in ‘living 
contemplation’ (deupla III. viii. 8). In this 

state ‘soul is tlie matter of Spirit’ (ill. ix. 3), 
which means that tlie self-transcendence of the 
soul is achieved by making itself the passive in- 
strument of spirit. In knowing God, the spirit 
knows also itself ; and the soul can have direct 
access to God — ‘ there is nothing between.’ 

The whole philosophy of Plotinus is an ontology' 
of moral, intellectual, and aesthetic values. The 
highest form in which reality can be known by 
spirits, who are them selves the roof and crown of 
tilings, is the general ideas of truth, beauty, and 
goodness, manifesting themselves in the myriad 
products of creative activity. These attributes of 
reality, which, so far as we know, constitute its 
entire substance, are spiritual ; i.e. they belong to 
a spliere of unified existence which is neitlier sub- 
jective nor objective but constituted by the indis- 
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soluble unity in duality of subject and object. 
These three attributes are ultimates, in our experi- 
ence. They cannot be fused, or even wholly har- 
monized. There is a kind of noetic parallelism 
between them. 

We have now reached in our survey the last 
stage of the soul’s upward journey, the absolute 
Godhead above existence, whom Plotinus calls the 
One or the Good. The spiritual world is the Neo- 
riatonic heaven, and the undivided spirit who is 
completely expressed in that world is the normal 
object of religious worship. But philosophy must 
distinguish between God and the Godhead. Tlie 
God whom we worship is the revelation rather 
than the revealer, just as the personality that we 
know is the ‘ Me ’ rather than the ‘ I ’ who knows 
the Me. The source and goal of revelation cannot 
he revealed ; the source and goal of knowledge 
cannot be known. The goal of the intellect is the 
One ; the goal of the will is the Good ; the goal of 
love and admiration is the Beautiful. Plotinus 
follows all three linos of ascent. The Absolute 
vmst be — this is the conclusion of the ilialectic ; it 
ought to be — this is the con(;lusion of ethics ; it is 
— this is the discovery of the ‘Sjiirit in love’ (uoOs 
ipCiv). The dialectical proof is that the idea of 
idurality implies that of unity, that of relativity 
an Ab.sohite. The moral aspiration for the Good 
is assumed throughout the Enneads ; it is regarded 
as too fundamental to need argument. Of the 
Beautiful he says that he who lias not yet seen 
God desires Him as the Good ; he who has seen 
Him adores Him as the Beautiful (i. vi. 7). It is 
true that he does not add rb k<x\6v as a third name 
of the Absolute. But he does not really subordin- 
ate Beauty to Truth and Goodness. Ultimately, 
they are one and the same. Since the One has no 
form, it is better, Plotinus says, to call Him Beauty 
than the Beautiful ; he is ‘ tlie source and principle 
of all beauty, the power that is the flower of all 
the beautiful, the creator of beauty ’ (vi. vii. 8). 

The Absolute is called by Plotinus the One. 
The Monad in Pythagorean arithmetic was not 
itself a number, but the source in which the whole 
nature of all numbers was gathered up and implicit. 
There is a sense in which unity an cl plurality are 
correlatives, so that we cannot have one without 
the other. In this sense the Absolute One a 
contradiction. But for Plotinus the One is the 
transcendence of separability rather than of plnr- 
ality. The One is ‘ beyond existence.’ For Plato 
the Good had been within the circle of the Ideas ; 
for Plotinus it is above them. He uses in speak- 
ing of the One the negative language familiar to 
all students of mysticism. The One is beyond 
existence, beyond spirit and life ; he is in truth 
ineffable i&pfyrjrov) ; whatever we deny of him we 
deny rightly ; or rather we may speak of him if 
we add, ‘yet not this but something higher.’ 
Thus the Absolute does not think, and is not 
conscious ; but he knows himself by a direct self- 
intuition (dwX^ rts aiVd irp6s avrb) and abides 

in a state of wakefulness {iyp'byopais) beyond being 
(V. iii. 13). In the Absolute knower and known 
coalesce so perfectly that no relation exists between 
them. The Absolute’s knowledge of Himself is an 
v&rjiTis, though different from that of voOs. 
We must not attribute will to the One, but we 
may say ‘ he is what he willed to be, for he jxisited 
himselu’ 

If the One did not generate the spiritual world, 
its activity, says Plotinus, would have been dor- 
mant and nidden. The objection, ‘ How can multi- 
plicity emanate from absolute unity ? ’ is answered 
by boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. ‘ Can you show any reason why the First 
Good should remain stationary in itself? Is it 
envious ? Or is it impotent, though it is the source 


and potentiality of all things?’ (v. vi. 1). As a 
more metaphor, he bids us think of tlie effluence 
of light from the sun, which loses nothing by shin- 
ing. This is, as we now know, an unioitunate 
illustration ; but it does not affect the argument, 
since, as has been urged, the law ol the expenditure 
of energy does not hold good for spiritual exist- 
ence. Ijie One does not lose anything by creating 
spirit, but its power penetrates not only all the 
spiritual world, but the soul-world likewise, down 
to the lower coniines of being. We must remem- 
ber that there is no sharp division betAveeii tlie 
Absolute and spirit, nor between Hi)irit and soul. 
Just as there is no obstacle to prevent soul from 
becoming spirit — ‘only then wo call it no longer 
soul, but our Spirit,’ — so tliere is ih» barrier hetwton 
spirit and the One. The chain is un broken 
throughout. Indeed, he says once, quite clcaily, 
that spirit is the self-consciousness of the Absolute 
‘ ’riie One turned towards himself and looked, and 
this seeing is Spirit’ {V. i. 7). Uoci]>rocally, 
‘Siurit, while thinking itself, thinks the One, foi 
it thinks of itself as active, and the activity of all 
things turns towards the Good.’ All activity 
directed to spiritual ends is an unconscious con 
tern plat ion of God. 

A\ hen I’lotinus calls the Absolute the Good, he 
may seem to fall under the censure of Bradley, 
who proves that morality, as such, must he tran 
Kcended in the Absolute. He explains, liowevci, 
that it is only in relation to ourselves that this 
name can be given to the One. Moreover, he does 
not use ‘ the Good ’ in a moralistic sense. Vntue, 
lie say.s truly, is not the Good, hut a good (I. viii. fl) 
‘The Good’ is rather the Perfevt — harmonious 
unity as the goal of desire. The (iood is the ful- 
iilment of the natural desire {6pe^if) lor sell -com- 
pletion and self-transcendence, to which we are 
impelled by our nature. ‘All things striv^c aftei 
Hie, immortality, and activity’ (VI. vii. ‘20). 

AVe can know the unknowable, because we our 
Hclve.s in our deepest ground are the unknowable. 
This is the foundation of the Plotinian mysticism, 
which comes in as the crown of an all-embracing 
metaphysical sy.stem. The soul, when it has be- 
come spirit, has in a sense reached its goal ; but 
even then it counts not itself to have apj>re 
bended. Even in heaven there is the mystery of 
love for something beyond ; even the beatified 
spirit may still love and aspire. Even in this life 
moments are not denied us, though they are few, 
when the soul is swept entirely out of itself and 
carried up into the ineffable region ‘ beyond exist- 
ence,’ where tlie One manifests himself in hi.s 
majesty. 

‘What 18 better,' he oske, ‘ than the life of Hpirit, most wi«i<- 
and blnlese and faultless as it is ? . . . If we find nothing bettei 
than .Spirit, we will Btop there. But no 1 we niuHt mount still 
higher, to find the absolutely One and self-sufticing, on which 
all these things depend. It must be something above and 
beyond being Is it enough to say this and ihen leave the snh 
Ject*'' No, Uie soul is in travail and longing. Can we find a 
charm for this pain? It cannot come through the discurnivt- 
reason, but by some spiritual contact, about which we may 
reason afterwards, but not at the time. We must believe that 
the soul has ti uly seen, when it suddenly percen es a liglil We 
must believe that Qod is present, when he comes into the 
house of him who invites him, and gives him life. This is 
the soul’s true goal, to touch that light, and to liohold it by 
means of that light itself, and not hy any other light; oven as 
we see not the sun by any light except its own ’ (v. iii. 17) 

There are many other fine passagen in the 
Enneads in which the beatific viaion is described, I n 
the last chapter he imagines a worshipper at the 
mysteries led through the forecourts adorned with 
statues of the gods, and at the last admitted into 
the Holy of Holies itself. 

‘ And when the vision is over, the man will once more awake 
the virtue that is in him. . . . 'This is the life of the gods, and 
of godlike and blessed men, a release from all else here below , 
a life that takes no pleasure in carthl> things, a flight of the 
alone to the Alone ’ (vi. ix. 11), 
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The system of Plotinun has the appearance of 
mysticism superimposed upon rationalism, not 
unlike the philosophy of Spinoza. But it is not 
le<?itimate to limit mysticism to rapture or ecstasy. 
The central doctrine of mysticism is not that we 
can see God only in a state of swoon, hut that we 
(;an see only what we are. This principle is applied 
consistently by Plotinus at every stage of experi- 
ence. He uses it to confute in turn materiansm, 
naturalism, and intellcctualism, each of which is 
shown to be a synthessis from imperfect data, com- 
posed by an imperfect instrument. At the final 
stage spirit itself is led to define itself against the 
background of a deeper mystery. In tliis sense 
mysticism is present and active throughout the 
whole scheme. Another fundamental doctrine of 
mysticism is that love is the key to all mysteries, 
the guide and revealer of all higher truth. Here 
also Plotinus a])plie8 a great principle to the whole 
of life. There is a half-uncons( ous upward striv- 
ing (#^e<rts) in all creation, which groans and tra- 
vails to be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion. At the top of the ladder the voui ipdv throbs 
with the amor i.ntcllectnal is Dei, and at rare inter- 
vals feels that its passion is satisfied. The main 
diflereiice between the mysticism of Plotinus and 
traditional (Jhriatiaii mysticism, as standardized 
in Homan Catholic manuals of ascetical theology, 
IS tliat the ecstatic state is with l^lotinusan exceed- 
ingly rare phenomenon, encountered only at the 
summit of spiritual development ; and it is note- 
worthy that his successors in the school do not 
cheapen it at all. Christian mysticism, on the 
other hand, speaks of such visitations as common 
in the early stages of the life of holiness, and 
warns beginners not to think too much of them. 
Some female mystics are recorded to have spent a 
considerable fraction of their lives in a state of 
trance. This <litt‘erence is in no way to be traced 
to the teachings of Christianity, which gives no 
encouragement to the indulgence of violent reli- 
gious emotion. It is the result of the discipline of 
tlie cloister, and of the peculiar mental conditions 
induc(3d by that kind of life. The Hellenic mind 
was averse from this kind of asceticism, and Plot- 
inus at any rate would not have ap|>roved of de- 
liberate self-hypnotization such as was practised 
by many mediaeval mystics. The sanity and calm 
of Neo- PI atonic discipline preserved its votaries 
from the terrible reactions which fill so large a 
place in the biographies of Christian mystics. 
There is not a trace in Plotinus of ‘ the dark night 
of the soul,’ or the experience of ‘dereliction.’ 
Even if we grant that the Greeks made too little 
of sin and repentance, the balance of good seems ' 
to be decidedly on the side of Plotinus and his 
disciples. And it must be remembered that no 
religious teacher appealed less to religious excite- 
ment than the Founder of Christianity, 

The mystical state is always the result of intense 
mental concentration, which Plotinus calls dTrXworts. 
The mind must be resolutely shut against all im- 
ressions from outside ; hence the language used 
y all mystics about the blankness or darkness of 
the mind at the moment of vision. Plotinus ex- 
perienced this vision several times — Porj>hyry says I 
four times during his own association with him. 
But the importance of ecstasy in Neo-Platonism : 
has been as much exaggerated as that of Nirvftna I 
in western books about Buddhism. What the j 
doctrine of the One as the supreme object of love | 
really secures is that human spirits in their most 
exalted mood may share not only a common life 
and a common happiness, hut a common hope and 
a common prayer. 

The connexion of ethics with philosophy was 
becoming closer throughout the whole history of 
Greek thought. In Plotinus the two blend very i 


completely. But there is not much — perhaps too 
little— -about social and political morality in Plot- 
inus. He tells us that the ‘ political virtues ’ must 
be acquired first, but touches very lightly upon 
theni. They are a preparatory stage ; next comes 
‘purification’ {KdOapaLi), The soul must cleanse 
itself from external stains, and strip off its own 
lower nature : 

‘ Chisel away from thy soul what is superfluous, straighten 
that which is crooked, purify and enlighten that which is dark, 
and do not cease working at thy ntatue until virtue shines 
before thine e>es with its divine splendour, and thou seost 
temperance seated in thy bosom in its holy purity' (i. vi. 9). 

Discipline of the thoughts is the most important 
part of this training ; if the heart he kept pure, 
right action will follow almost necessarify. The 
simple life, rather than mortification of the flesh, 
is in harmony with Neo- Platonic ethics. But in 
the matter of love and marriage he is not much 
superior to his contemporaries. He sees that sen- 
suous indulgence rivets the chains which bind the 
soul to earth ; he does not see that the love of man 
and woman, (ionsecrated by marriage, may be the 
best initiation into heavenly love. The conflict 
with evil is a process of emancipation rather than 
a struggle with a hostile spiritual power. Human 
wickeuness is never absolute. ‘ Vice is still human, 
being mixed witli something contrary to itself.’ 
Most sin is caused by ‘ false opinions ’ {\pevbeU 
dS^ai), untrue valuations, and ignorance of all 
kinds. Goodness must be sought for its own sake. 

‘ If any man seeks anything else in the good life, 
it is not the good life that he is seeking’ (i. iv. 12). 
The only true motive is the desire ‘ to become like 
to God.^ The ultimate good is to be something, 
not to do something. Thus all virtues are in a 
sense a preparation forcontemjilation {Oeupla ) ; and 
the three main roads which lead us upward are the 
arts, philosophy, and love. The (tnit of beauty is 
thus, as for Plato himself, an indispensable part of 
the moral life. But ‘ beant/y’ is an attribute not 
only of visible forms, but still more of noble actions 
and noble thoughts. Plotinus would have us ad- 
mire truly, think truly, and love truly — these 
three, in his view, ‘lead life to sovereign power.’ 
The great sin is selfishness or self-will, which 
makes us ‘ forget our Father.’ The separate self is 
a figment ; we are members one of another, and 
may be compared to a choir which sings out of 
time when it ceases to look at the conductor. The 
Plotinian ethic is theocentric, but not unsocial. 

Plotinus himself felt no need of the popular 
mythology and worship. He surprised his aisciples 
by his indifference to the externals of religion ; 
and, when they ventured to question him on the 
subject, he replied, ‘ It is for the gods to come to 
me, not for me to go to them.’ In this attitude he 
diftered greatly from his most famous successor, 
Proclus, who spent much of his time at the temples, 
engaged in devotional exercises. Plotinus uses the 
names of the gods to serve as an allegorical present- 
ment of his system. They have no reality tor him. 
But he leaves room for them by his doctrine that 
the universe contains many beings more divine 
than man — dsemons, and gods, who are daemons of a 
superior order. He believes in magic, like all his 
contemporaries, and to some extent in astrology ; 
but he reduces these beliefs as much as is possible 
without abandoning them. He attaches import- 
ance to prayer, hut prefers ‘ the prayer of quiet,’ 
which does not offer petitions. He does not en- 
courage us to pray for deliverance from earthly 
calamities. Some of these are necessary in a uni- 
verse constituted like ours ; others have their ap- 
propriate remedy [e.g., if a nation wishes to avoid 
servitude, it must learn to fight); and all of them 
are of small account to an immortal being, who 
knows that he is only a tempora^ sojourner in a 
world where such things happen . The soul is not in- 
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jured by such occurrences, and we should bear public 
and private calamities philosophically. Death only 
means that ‘ the actor changes his mask.’ We may 
trust that Providence orders all for the best. 

3. Neo-Platonism after Plotinus. — The appear- 
ance of a great speculative genius like Plotinus in 
a period so barren of originality as the 3rd cent, of 
our era had an immediate and decisive influence 
on the future of (Ireek philosophy. The school of 
Plotinus swallowed up and absorbed all other 
systems. A hundred years after his death 
Eunapius could say that he was more read than 
Plato himself, and adds quite justly that his fame 
is very largely due to his disciple Porphyry. 

(а) Porphyry . — Porphyry (he took this name as 
the Greek equivalent of his Syrian name Malchus 
= Melok, a icing) was born in 233 and died soon 
after 300. He is best known as a formidable 
opponent of Christianity ; but our present subject 
is his influence upon the develoi)ment of Neo- 
Platonism. He was mainly an cxi>ositor and com* 
mentator, his writings being afterwards much used 
for educational purposes ; and it is to him that we 
owe the preservation of Plotinus’s own writings. 
So far as we can judge from the rather scanty 
remains of his numerous books, he attempted to 
schematize the progress of the soul from the lower 
to the higher virtues more thoroughly than hi.s 
master had done, and laid much more .stress on 
asceticism, especially on abstinence from a flesh- 
diet. The philosopher, he hold, ought not to live 
like the rest ol mankind, hut to follow rules like 
those wliich priests, who have accepted the obliga- 
tion to lead a holier life than other men, lay down 
for themselves {de Abd'tincntia, 4, 18). He denied 
the transmigration of human souls into animal 
bodies, which Plotinus had accepted, though 
perhaps not quite seriously. Porphyry was a 
devout and highly moral man, of a somewhat 
sombre and fanatical temperament ; on one occa- 
sion Plotinus had to dissuade him from taking his 
own life. He was dutifully credulous of his own 
mythology, though his rationalist attacks upon 
the NT miracles showed much acuteness. Augus- 
tine, writing, of course, after his di‘ath, pointed 
out that some of his beliefs were derived ‘not from 
I’lato, but from his Ghaldaean masters,* and that 
the Chalda^an superstitions which he favoured 
were as criminal uy Komaii law as Christianity 
itself. 

( б ) lamhlv'hus and others. — lamblichus, another 

Syrian, had been a pupil of Porphyry. He was a 
more considerable pliilosojilier than his teacher. 
He showed his inaependence by teaching that 
every soul must descend and ascend periodically ; 
there is no permanent abode in heaven for any one. 
The soul also descends eutire, and is not impecc 
able. ‘ If tin'! will sins,’ he asks, ‘ how can the 
soul be sinless?’ (ei Trpoaipecru d/iaprdm, irws 
dvaixdpTr}ros 17 ; Proclus, in Tim. 341). He 

also developed the triadic arrangement of the 
stages of emanation. The scheme of lamblichus 
is nevertheless a religion, of the Gnostic type, 
rather than a philo 8 (.)phy. He turns the ideas ami 
hypostases of Plotinus into gods and daunons, and 
leaves the door wide open for magic and theurgy, 
though he does not seem to have eruiouraged these 
superstitions deliberately. At any rate he laughed 
(a rare event with him) when asked whether it was 
true that he sometimes floated in the air while 
saying his juayers. Ho is throughout more in 
sympathy witli the Pythagoreans than with the 
Platonic tradition. lamblichus died about 330. 

The names of several les-ser men, belonging to 
the school of lamblichus, are preserved. Julian 
was himself a philosopher of this school, and his 
brief reign raised the hopes of the pagans, who 
were now clearly on the losing side. Neo-Platonism 


had definitely committed its fortunes to the sinking 
ship of paganism ; and, as the abler minds trans- 
ferred tlieir allegiance to Christianity, carrying 
with them most or what was vital and permanentl 3 '^ 
valuable in the philosophy of the later paganism, 
the Hellenists were driven more and more to rely, 
not upon the independent speculations of the great 
Greek thinkers, but upon the inertia of religious 
conservatism. The dividing-line between Christians 
and pagans was mainly the question of loyalty to 
the Hellenic tradition. Tiie battle was not so 
much between Plato and St. Paul as between 
Homer and Moses. The real objection felt against 
Christianity was that it was the religion of ‘ bar- 
barians.’ One of the 4th cent. Neo-Platonists, 
Antoninus, predicted plaintively that ‘a fabiihuis 
and formless daikness is about to tyrannize over 
all that is beautiful on eartli.’ I’hilosopliicallj^ 
this Syrian scliool is of very little iiiteiest after 
lamblichus. 

The next event in the history of the school is its 
capture of the professorial chair of Platonism in 
Athens. About 400, Plutarch, a member of the 
school of Plotinus and lamblichus, became the 
Diadochus. Plutarch was followed by Syrianiis, 
Syrianus by I’roclus, who next to Plotinus is the 
greatest among the Neo-Platonist.s. 

(r) Provlus . — Proclus was horn in 410, at Con- 
stantinople, of a Lycian family. He studied first 
in Alexandria, ancf came to Athens at tJie age of 
nineteen, where both Plutarch (in spite of liis great 
age) and Syrianus taught him. In 438 he became 
head of the school, and held the office till his 
death in 485. He was a man of great amiability 
and attractiveness, in sjute of a slightly hasty 
temper. His life was that of a busy college tutor. 
He lectured five times a day, and wrote volumin- 
ously, but still iound time to give his evenings to 
his pupils, and to take an active part in municipal 
business. This is the more remarkuhle as he v as 
zealous in his religious exercises, worshipping the 
Bun three times a day, observing all tlie iioly days 
of the Egyptian calendar, and spending part of the 
night in prayer, praise, and sacrifice. His religion 
was an amalgamation of various cults, and has 
been compared to Comte’s ‘ religion of humanity.’ 
Legends gatliered iound him in his life-time. He 
was frequently visited by the gods in person, and 
was a great miracle-worker. It may be doubted 
whether Proclus himself ever encouraged these 
stories. He was too much in earnest about 
2 >hilosophy to wish it to lie submerged by theurgy 
and magic. 

ProcrluH carries much further the method of 
finding triads in every stage of emanation. There 
are traces of this in Plotinus, and from Porjihyiy 
downwards this schematism becomes more popular 
and more arbitrary. Every creative energy pro- 
duces things like itself, hut less perfect. These 
.strive to return to their source. Tliere is there- 
fore a universal circular movement away from and 
hack to the creative source. The three stages are 
called 7 r^ 6 ofios, iirKrrpoip'l]^ and we find these 

circles everywhere in nature. Put the energy of 
the One extends down to the lowest of created 
things— -a direct energy, in which the intermeiiiate 
causes have no share. Plotinus {Enn. iv. viii. f>) 
had taught that the activity of the One extends as 
far as matter, and, in spite of some critics, there 
doe.s not seem to he any real difference between 
the two philosophers on this point. Tlie One is 
dpideKTov, which means that all its activity is 
‘transitive.’ The creatures are informed by it, 
hut they in no way share it among them. This 
doctrine of detached causes extends to other grades 
of being, and is rather obscure. It is connected 
with the interpolation of new intermediate terms, 
such as the ‘ independent henads ’ (ai^roreXets 
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fvddes), which are the gods, and are above being 
and life and spirit. This difficult doctrine is at 
any rate intended to carry the source of plurality 
above the woild of yoCft. It inight be made the 
basis of a metaphysical pluralism. 

Critics have rightly discerned ‘ scholasticism ’ in 
ProcIiiH. He relies almost exclusively on deduc- 
tion, which assumes that philosophy is a system of 
known truths, and that the mission of the philo- 
sojdier is to place them in logical order and perfect 
clearness (Cliaignet, Psychol, des Grec<?, v. 297). 
This apparent rigour of method more often obscures 
than illuminates the great and simple ideas of 
Plotinus. Tt is, however, not strange that Hegel 
admired him ; for not only do the triads of Proems 
anticipate to some extent the thesis, antithesis, 
and lecouciliationof Hegelianism, but the doctrine 
that God arrives at self-consciousness in and by 
the worlil is not far off in the sp(H!ulation of this 
Neo-Platonist. Bigg thinks that it would bp as 
easy to drop Platonism out of l^roclus as polytheism 
out of TMotinus {Neoplatonism, p. 325). This is 
going rather too far ; but Proclus sometimes conies 
very near to the Gnostics, whom Plotinus, in the 
name of Plato, combated so strongly. 

Proclus abounds in excellent philosophical aphor- 
isms, such as • 

‘Tiir*'e thinffH make the perfection of dwino heings and 
supreme pnnrijiles — the good, entoune, beauty; there are three 
inferior to these, tmt whieh penetrate all tlie divine 
orders — faith, truth, and love’ {Theol I'lat i 1) (Porph>ry 
had alread.v adopted the Oliristian theological virtues, only 
adding 'truth’ as a fourth, and changing uyairtj into epwe.) 

‘ J)i8co\ery is a silence of the soul ’ (t e. we only learn to know 
(tod when the soul 18 passive) ‘The soul is the world of life’ 
(#ctl(rp.oj fwTiicos, tn Tim 1 72) ‘ The nio\ einent of life is towards 

the Good, of thought towards Being ’ (ib. 22S>) ‘ Do nothing in 

vain, for God and nature do nothing 111 vain' (<n Alcib. .S. !)4) 

‘ All things pray except him to whom all things pray ’ (»n 'Tun. 
66). ‘ Evil IS not a disease or a poverty but a wickedness of tlie 

soul ’ (16 6'25). 

{d) Successors of Proclus. — The succession of the 
Diadochi ran on after Proclus for over forty years, 
through Marinus, Fsidorus, Zeuodotu.s, Hegias, and 
Damascius. Simplicius, a mcniher of the school, 
was writing his valuable commentary on Aristotle. 
Harnascius seems to have been the ablest of 
Proclus’s successors ; his work on Problems con- 
nected with First Principles is extant. He empha- 
sizes the impossibility of making any a.ssertion8 
about the unknowable Absolute. Then the blow 
fell which broiiglit to an end the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Athens, after 800 years. Justinian, 
anxious to win a reputation for orthodoxy, closed 
the lecture-rooms and confiscated the endowments. 
Damiiscius and his friends determined to go out- 
side the Roman Empire altogether, and repaired 
to the court of Cliosroes in Persia. They were 
woefully disappointed in the East as a home for 
philosophers, and returned to Europe, Chosroes 
generously securing for them a promise from 
Justinian that they should be unmolested. They 
continued to write commentaries for several years 
longer. 

A. Influence of Neo- Platonism on Christianity. 

--'ifiierc was in the 3rd and 4tli centuries so much 
friendly interchange of ideas lietween Christians 
and pagans, especially at Alexandria, that, as 
Harnack has recently skown {HJ x. [1911-12] 65 tf.), 
there is very little difference between Porphyry 
and his Christian con tern fioraries in their general 
view of life and duty. The great lesson which 
Christianity had to learn from the Platonists was 
the meaning of * God is Spirit.’ The idea of tinie- 
le.s8 and incorporeal existence was accepted by the 
Church, but not without much difficulty. Ter- 
tullian is still materialistic, and even Augustine 
believed, before his conversion, that Christianity 
was committed to the doctrine that God has a 
body. The acceptance of Greek idealism neces- 
sarily modified the beliefs about the future life. 


though here there was hardly an attempt to gain 
consistency. Eschatology everywhere is a con- 
geries of incompatible liopes and contradictory 
wmbols. Origen was an elder contemporary of 
Plotinus, and we can hardly speak of Neo-Platonic 
influence in his case, though he was doubtless 
acquainted with Ammonias Saccas. The Cappa- 
docian Fathers, Basil and the two Gregorys, are 
full of Plotinian ideas (see art. Cappadocian 
Theology). But it is with Augustine that the 
stream of Neo-Platonic influence flows strongly 
into (fliristian theology. Augustine was converted 
first to Platonism, and came through Platonism 
to Christianity. His early writings are steeped 
in Plotinus, whom he knew in a Latin translation, 
and some of the most famous passages in the Coti- 
fessions show reminiscences of the Enneads. 
Even in later life, when the philosopher in Augus- 
tine was almost extinguished by the bishoji and 
Church Father, the influence of Neo-Platoriisni 
upon his theology remained great. Passing over 
the hymn-writer, Synesius, who apostrophizes the 
Deity as ivor^noy ivds dyvi], povdScov fioudi re 
rrpwTT], we strike another channel of Neo-Platonic 
influence in ‘ Dioiiy.sius the Areopagite,’ whose 
works were treated with reverence in the Church 
as the work of St. Paul’s Athenian convert. 

‘ Dionysius’ may have been a pupil of Proclus, and 
was certainly influenced by him. Boevhius (put 
to death in 524) represents an eclectic- ISeo- 
Platonism mainly concerned with ethic.s. He and 
Macrobius, who also quotes the Neo-Platonists, 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. In ( ho 9th 
cent. John Scotus Erigena bridges the gulf between 
Neo-Platonism and Catholic scholasticism. The 
Arabian philosophers were about equally indebted 
to Aiistotle and to the Neo-Platonists, whose 
writings they were unable to distinguish from eacli 
other. Thomas Aquinas often (juotos Dionysius ; 
and the influence of Neo-Platonic doctrines upon 
Dante (in the Pai'adiso) is well known. Duns 
Scotus was a student of the Fons Vitm of Ihn 
Gabirol (Avicebron), whicli is a Neo-Platonic 
treatise. Some of the heretical mystics of the 12tb 
and 13th centuries held doctrines akin to those of 
Plotinus and Proclus. Such were David of Dinant, 
Amalric, and Joachim of Flore. At the Renais- 
sance there was a violent anti-Aristotelian reac- 
tion, which rested on Plotinus as much as on Plato. 
Marsilio Ficiiio published a Latin version of the 
Enneads in 1492. Bruno and Campanella seized 
the nature-loving and halfqiantheistic side of Plot- 
inus, and preached a nature-mysticism not unlike 
that of Wordsworth. In England the little school 
of Cambridge Platonists {q.v.), in the 17th cent., 
tried to revive the diligent study of Plotinus. 
Berkeley’s Siris is a Neo-Platonic essay. More 
important is the influence of Plotinus on German 
philosophy. Eckhart, however he arrived at his 
position, was purely and simply a Christian Neo- 
Platonist ; andf Boehme was a kindred spirit. From 
these pioneers, as may be traced in any German 
history of philosophy, was handed down and de- 
velojicd the great edifice of modern idealism. 
Platonism has also had a very marked influence 
upon English poetry, notably upon Spenser, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. As Eunapius says, ‘ The 
fire still burns on the altars of Plotinus.’ 

K, Permanent value of Neo-Platonism. — Whit- 
taker reminds us that Neo-Platonism is, metaphysi- 
cally, the maturest thought that the European 
world has seen : 

‘The modern time has nothinp to show comparable to a con- 
tinuoiiH cpiest of truth about reality during a i>eilo(l of intellect- 
ual liberty that lasted for a thousand years ’ {The Seoplatoiusts, 

p. 210). 

Our educational method of treating Greek philo- 
sophy as if it came to an end with Aristotle, or 
with the Stoics and Epicureans, is most unfortun- 
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ate. It directly encourages the sheer ignorance or 
superficial knowledge which has interfered with 
any really intelligent and respectful study of the 
latest stage in the great debate. The Neo-Pla- 
tonists are dismissed as pagans who, if they had 
had more sense, would have been Christians, as 
examples of ‘extreme dualism’ in philosophy, or 
as dreamy mystics whose ambition was to ‘ swoon 
into the Absolute.’ Such views could hardly sur- 
vive a diligent study of the Enneacls. In the 
opinion of the present writer, Plotinus is one of 
the great thinkers of the woild, whose philosophy 
is still of the utmost value to humanity. We snail 
not go to him for sound physical science, nor for 
instruction how to discharge the duties of a good 
citizen under a democracy. But even heie we 
cannot help thinking that his theory of recurrent 
cycles, during which worlds are made, unmade, 
and remade, is far more scientific than the views 
which are popularly held ; and that the scale of 
values whicli he gives us would, if adopted, promote 
a far more satisfactory socdal order than that under 
which we live. His idealistic ontology, which 
finally disposes of materialism without making the 
phenomenal world unreal and moaninglesH, comes 
near to solving one of our deepest problems. 'I'hat 
his philosophy is throughout religious and ethical 
means that he has not left out the highest of 
human interests. The one defect in a grand (ion- 
structivo ofiort seems to be that on M'hicli Augus- 
tine laid Lis finger. ‘ The world made tiesh — that 
tound I not among them.’ In other words, it is 
an error to make the highest Principle exempt 
from sulfering. It is, as Plotinus knew, no neces- 
sity of the divine nature to plunge in the river of 
becoming ; but it is part of trie divine character to 
pity and redeem by a costing ellbrt. An incarna- 
tional philosophy of religion, which teaches that 
th(* Son of God comes to seek and save the lost, 
has a profound effect upon the character of him 
who accepts it. For it becomes our duty and 
privilege to ‘imitate the providence of God’ by 
making sacrifices ourselves in order to help our 
brethren. This great truth, which Christianity 
can supply, does not seem to be incompatible with 
the ground -principles of Neo- Platonism. Rather 
it was assumed too lightly by Plotinus that spirit 
and higher soul must be inaccessible to pain and 
conflict, as also to sin. But, if the soul ‘comes 
down,’ it accepts the conditions of the world into 
which it comes : an invulnerable soul would not 
have truly ‘ come down ’ at all. With thi.** excep- 
tion, which is easily made good, the modern truth- 
seeker may well say of Plotinus what Plotinus said 
of Ainmoiiius — rovrov i^'f)rovv. 

Litkiu'h HR.— i. Editions of Plotinus.— ii&ael, 1580 (Or. 
text with Ficino'8 lAt. tr ), F. Creuzer, 8 voIk., Oxford, IS.'f.') 
<with Ficino's tr. and roin men lanes, notes bj Wyttenbach, and 
apparatus criticus by G. H, Moser), F. Dubner, Puna, ISef), in 
Didot’s Library (a reproduction of Creuzer’s text) , A. Kirchlioff, 
Leipzig, 185(5 (text without notes, the Enneads rearranged in 
chronological order); H. F. Muller, Heiiin, 187s , R. Volk- 
mann, Leipzig, 1884 Tlie Dubner ed contains also the Senten- 
tt(r of Porpbv ry, and the Institutio I'hcoliHjtra of Iboclns 

11 . TltANSLATlONS.—M. Ficino, Florence, 1492 ; M N. Bouil- 
let, 3 vols., Paris, 1866 (a very free tr , clear and readable, but 
often inaccurate ; the book contains also copious notcK aiul 
appendices); H. F. Miiller, 2 vols , Berlin, 1878 (aht<-inl tr., 
more scholarly than Bouillet’s, but crabbed and obscure); 
Thomas Taylor, several trr. of extracts, published at various 
times from 1787 to 1834 ; the chief of these has been reprinted, 
with an introd. by G. R. S. Mead, under title SfJect Works of 
Plotinm, London, 1896 A few other partial trr. have appeared, 

iii. WOItJiS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS, AND ON ^ EO- 
P I AVON ISM a KN Eli ALLY. — C. Steiiihart, Msletemata Plotini- 
ana, Nautnburg, 1840 ; C. H Kirchner, Die Philosophte des 
Plotin, llalle, 1854 ; J. Matter, Easai hist, svr Vieole d’Alex- 
andrie, Strossburg, 1820 , G. Loesche, Avgtistinus Ploftnizans, 
Berlin, 1881; L. Grandgeorge, Saint Augustin et le nio- 
plaUmisine, Paris, 189H ; C. Steinhart, ‘ Plotin,’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa; C. A. Brandis, ‘ Plotinus,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Biography ; J. R. Mozley, * Plotinus ' and ‘ Neopla- 
tonism,’ in DCB: T. Simon, Hist, ae VicoU d! AUxandrie, i, 
ii., Paris, 1845 ; E. Vacberot, iftsf. critique de Picole d'Alexan^ 


drte, do. 184(1 ; A. Richter, Nenplatonische Stndien , 5 vols , 
Halle, 1864 -(>7; E. Zeller, Die Phuosophie der Griecficn*, Leip- 
zig, 1903, last vol. ; A. E. Chaignet, Hist, de la Psychology e 
des Grecs, iv. and v.. Pans, 1803 (the fullest and in some ways the 
best account of the whole school ; vol. iv. is devoted to Plotinus, 
vol. V. to the later Neo-Platoiiists) : F. Ueborweg and M 
Heinze, tJnindi ist, der Gcsch. der Phil., i., ‘ Das Althorthuin,’ 
Berlin, 1894 (ver> full bibliography lioth for Plotinus and for his 
successors) ; H. Siebeck, Gesctt. der Psychologie, Gotha, 1884 ; 
A W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London, 1882 (chni>ter 
on the spiritualism of Plotinus valuable) ; C. Bigg, He<qdaton- 
isio, do. 1896 (a good po[)ular account of the whole subject); T. 
Whittaker, T/ic ^ eoplato^iists, Cambridge, 1901 (an admirable 
work); A. Drews, Plotin, Jena, 1907 (an important study, but 
too much under the influence of llartmann^s philosophy); E. 
Caird, Evolvtum of Theology i-n the Greek Philosophers, , 

1904, ii.; R. Eucken, chapter on ‘Plotinus ’in Lebeit.'ianse/iav- 
vngen der grossen Denker^, Leipzig, 1900 ; B. A. G. Fuller, 
The Problem of Evil tn Plotinus, Cambridge, 1912 

The writer of this article has long been cngugeil on a detailed 
stud.v of Plotinus, winch is now iicai ing completion. 

Foi the later Neo-Platonists, the bibliography in Ueberweg- 
Heinze may be consulted. W’, R. [ngI;. 

NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM. — Neo Pytha 
goreanism was onti among many kindri'd phen- 
omena resultant upon the spiiTtual commotion 
wliich mark(ul tlie gradual decline of tdassical 
culture and, at length, ended in the triumph of the 
Christian Clmrch. It may lie dated after the 
‘death of the oratdes’ in the time of Nero and liis 
imm(*diate sueeessors (ef. Tacitus, Jfist. i 2 ), 
although presages of it occurred long before (<?., < 7 ., 
the Bacchanalian affair; cf. luvy, xxxix. 8 f. ). 
Thus, despite his acquaintance with its asceti (5 
discipline from youth [Ep. 108, 17), Seneca asserts 
towards the close of his life (c. A.D. 02) tiiat the 
Pythagorean school had ceased to liavo an organiza- 
tion {Nat. Qua.^t. vii. 32). Ikissibly this was 
liccause ho associated it with the school of the 
Sextii which, as he says in the same jdaee, dis- 
appeared rapidly. But, although he was uncon- 
scious of it (failing to recognize his own defection 
from the ‘ old ’ Stoa), another reason probably bad 
greater weight. Alexander and Aristotle doail, 
ail era of change overtook the Hellenic sjiirit. 
Greek religion, having crystallized at the point 
w here the mythological deposit was greatest, fell 
behind the intellectual consciousness of the race. 
The deeper insight suffered as a c-ons(‘quence. 
‘First philosophy’ came to he confounded with 
imjiossible sufieistition. For the mysticism associ- 
ated traditionally with J’ythagoraH, the sublime 
intuition of Polygnotus (cf^. Aristotle, Poet, ii. 2), 
and the imniatenalism of Plato as seen in the 
PhilebrtSf Parmenides, Pheedrus, and especially 
Timeeus, tailed to retain a hoM ujion a peojile 
forced by its critical genius into rationalistic 
natural religion and pragmatic ethics, Seneca 
lived at a time when this phase had nearly passed, 
when profound yearning for a positive, personal 
faith was beginning to manifest itself in reversion 
to Platonizing immaterialism and to venerable 
theosophy, hut when the intellectual soliriety of 
the schools still retained much of its authority (cf. 
W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experienee of the 
Roman People, Oxford, 1911, lects. xv., xvii.). 
And, as he missed the significance of men like 
Posidonius and Alexander Pol 3 dii 8 tor, he could 
liardly be expected to note the import of the 
revival of movements akin to ‘ Orphic- Pythagorean’ 
esoterism (cf. H. W. J. 'rhiersch, Politik una Philo- 
sophic in ihrem VerhAdtniss zur Religion unter 
Trajanus, lladriamis und die beiden Antoninen, 
Marburg, 1853). It is important to recall that anim- 
ism {g.v.) was still universal in the Roman world (cf. 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 429 f. ; Projpertius, v. 7. 1 f. ; Lucan, 
Phar. ix. 1 f. ). Inevitably, it favoured tho.se ‘ private ’ 
as opposed to State religious observances against 
which the government lelt compelled to take re- 
pressive measures, and ‘ Pythagorean ’ occultism 
seems to have been associated with such illicit 
oracles (cf. Livy, xl. 29, xxv. 1 ; Tac, Ann. vi. 12). 
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Astrology figured in these practices, so much so 
that, in 139 b.c., Cn. Cornelius Hispallus, the 
PrsBtor Peregrinus, ordered all ‘Chaldseans* to 
q^uit Rome and Italy within ten days. Now, 
^anks to its cosmology, Stoicism {q.v,) had affini- 
ties with astrology, and when, in the person of 
Posidonius of Apamea (fl. 86-62 b.c.), Cicero’s 
teacher (cf. R. Hirzel, Untersuch. zu Ciceros philos. 
Srhriften, Leipzig, 1876-83, i. 191 f., ii. 267 f., 
477 f., 756 f., hi. 342 f. ; F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism, Eng. tr., Chicago, 
1911, ch. vii., Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans, New York, 1912; WT W. 
Jaeger, Nerncsios von Ernesa, etc., Berlin, 1914), 
Oriental ideas invaded the West under authorita- 
tive intellectual auspices, this pseudo - science 
gained most influential adherents (cf. Suetonius, 
Aug. 1), and was soon expounded by P. Nigidius 
Figulus (praetor, 58 B.C.). This, together with the 
blunting of the Greek critical habit, which found 
its last successful exponent in Cnrneades (1 129 
B.C. ), the proniinonce of encyclo 2 ia?dic or anti- 
quarian knowledge, and tlie groAving thirst for 
mystical revelations, placed astrology in an incon- 
testable position by the time of Tiberius (cf. Tac. 
I/lst. i. 22, Ann. vi, 21), and marked the moment 
favourable for a revival of ‘ Pythagoreanism ’ (see 
Divination [Roman]). 

I. History. — Where so much remains obscure, 
detailed historical sequence is unattainable. In 
fact, we have an aspect of an elusive movement, 
in which man asserts his personal need for assur- 
ance of right relation with the divine, adopts doc- 
trines of very diverse origin when they seem to 
lend him support, seeking all the while hoary 
authority to justify his beliefs, and, in an attempt 
to systematize, appeals at the moment to current 
traditions respecting one type of speculation. 
Seneca was right so far — Neo-Pythagoreanism 
never became more than a transitional phase. In 
it self, it left no permanent mark upon philosophy, 
and it influenced religion only to the extent to 
which it Avos absorbed into a larger whole (cf. J. 
Simon, Hist, de V^xole (T Alcjoandrie, Paris, 1844- 
45, vol. i bk. ii. ch. iv.). 'riius Avhen, in 181 B.C., 
the Pythagoreanizing forged 'Books of Numa’ 
were uneartlied on the Janiculuni, the fraud testi- 
fied to tendencies that had acquired momentum 
already. Repression by government served only 
to drive them underground, and, beginning with 
Alexander Polyhistor, the freedman of P. Cornelius 
Lentulus (c. 80 B.C.), to wliom Diogenes Laertius 
and Clement of Alexandria assign a Life of Pytha- 
goras and commentaries upon bis teaching, many 
pseudonymous ‘Pythagorean’ Avoiks — those attri- 
Imted to Archytas being most important — were 
produ(!ed during the period when the Homan 
Principate was developing. Like that of the 
‘Books of Numa,’ tlnur intent was obvious — to 
acquire the authority (cf. F. Beckmann, 
de Pythagoreorum Reliyuiis, Berlin, 1844) of an 
august name for doctrines which, as yet, were 
anathema to the State religion. Possibly, too, 
they may have been designed to effect for ‘ Pytha- 
goreans ’ what the Septuagint had done for the 
Hellenistic Jews, for Philo especially—in this 
regard the association of many of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans with Alexandria is signilicant ; and Avhen, 
early in the 3rd cent., Philostratus cast a halo 
about the career of Apollonius of Tyana {q.v.), he 
may have l>een trying, like Hierocles eighty years 
later, to parallel tiie authority derived by Christians 
from the Founder of their faith. In any case, 
from the outset, only one iiiter})retation can be 
placed upon the appeal to antiquity. Philosophy 
was being transformed into a mystical creed. ARer 
Alexander Polyhistor the movement Avas sustained 
by P. Nigidius Figulus (a friend of Cicero), Eudonis 


of Alexandria (c. 20 B.C.), Arius Didymus of 
Alexandria (an intimate of Augustus), Sotion of 
Alexandria (the teacher of Seneca), Apollonius of 
Tyana (c. a.d. 66-86), Moderatua of Gades (c. A.D. 
66), Secundus of Athens {c. A.D. 120), Numenius of 
Apamea and Nicomachus of Gerasa (c. A.D. 170), 
and Philostratus (c. a.d, 220). Doubtless there 
were many others; for even of those mentioned 
we knoAv little, Apollonius excepted — and he ho- 
canie a subject of romance — and, ere the time of 
Secundus, Neo-Pythagoreanism was being absorbed 
rapidly, by a process of syncretism (q.v,), in the 
eclectic Pythagoreanizing Platonism represented 
by Plutarcn of Chteronea {q.v.), Avho, in turn, was 
the harbinger of Neo-Platonism {q.v. ). 

2 . Teaching. — Neo-Pythagorean teaching cannot 
be recovered in detail. The movement Avas very 
complex ; records are largely lost ; the stress laid 
upon the incidental doctrines a\ avers from repre- 
sentative to representative at different times ; and, 
on the whole, there is little philosophical relation 
to Pythagoras. Further, the teaching Avas highly 
syncretist, drawing impartially upon previous 
systems, even upon Epicureanism, which it opposed 
vehemently, ana making large drafts upon Stoicism, 
against Avhich it was a reaction. The reasons are 
tolerably plain. The spiritual currents of the age 
set away from scientific, logical thought and 
flowed toAvards religious persuasion, Avhich, per- 
force, sought flupi)ort in popular fables and super- 
stitions (cf. Cicero, de Div.). Philosophy had lost 
constructive power, and, the theoretical motive 
gone, all schools had grown fundamentally scep- 
tical. Moreover, social unrest and dissatisfaction 
with life, consequences of ethical staleness and 
civic atrophy, had engendered a consciousness ol 
failure or defect that came nigh a sense of sin. 
This, in turn, bred an appetite for portents, dreams, 
horoscopes, and other marvels — the lower aspect 
of tlie movement. On a higher level, it produced 
a desire for immortality, for a perfection impractic- 
able under corporeal conditions, and accordant 
eschatological speculation (see COMMUNION WITH 
Deity [Greek and Roman]). Out of this arose 
attachment to a peculiar species of immaterialiam, 
leading to a henotheistic (see Monolatry AND 
Henotheism) conception of an overruling Power, 
and to a yearning for assurance of personal relation- 
ship with a Supreme Being. But the emphasis 
upon the transcendence of deity — itself a result of 
the opposition between matter and snirit — rendered 
intermediate beings necessary, and so the higher 
level of the movement returned upon the loAver, in 
the doctrine of deemons (see Demons AND Spirits 
[Greek and Roman]). Neo- Pythagorean teaching 
exhibits an attempt to satisfy these aspirations by 
ajipeal to Greek resources, lusb as Philo and his 
school (see ALEXANDRIAN Theology) revert to 
the Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish theology. They 
agree in availing themselves — somcAvliat uncon- 
sciously, it is true — of Oriental theosophizing 
notions. Thus, the teaching gleaned its materials 
from the past — there was no dominating or transi- 
tive contemporary leader— and ancient tendencies 
of Hellenic tnought aided its syncretism. 

While, then, it is impossible to outline a system, 
or even to detect a series of co-ordinate doctrines, 
the following factors may be noted. (1) The ideal 
of the ‘wise man’ was a consequence of the indi- 
genous Greek contention that philosophy is a 
‘ way ’ of life. And, when the ‘ wise man,*^ incul- 
cating virtue as its own reward, remained aloof 
from the peoj»le and their demands, it was easy to 
transfer allegiance to God, and to envisage the 
‘ ble.ssed life ’ in terms of practices which assimi- 
lated themselves to the ceremonial purification 
(see Essenes) of the mysteries {q.v.) ox could be 
linked with the reputed habits of the ‘ Pythagorean 
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band ’ (Sextiiis). It was no accident, accordingly, 
that the philosopher should become the hierophant 
(the Pythagoras or Apollonius of romance) ; because 
his extraordinary insight attested the incalculable 
abnormally, he stood midway between the gods 
and men (Apollonius). Again, this agreed with 
the tradition (cf. Plato, Rep. x. 600 A) that Pytha- 
goras introduced a secret 65(5? rds ^Lov, designed to 
supersede or suppleinerit the ndigion of the State 
— the essence of Orientalizing tendencies after 
Oomitiaii. (2) Plato’s doctrine of an incorporeal 
world which, thanks to its conceptual character, 
is superior to the realm of sense, could ho developed 
readily in relation to the Pythagorean theory of 
numbers, thus airording a hierarchy of realities 
mediating between the * Highest ’ (One) and the 
appearances of the phenomenal world (Alexander 
J^olyhistor, on the Pythafforean Commentaries). 
This, again, following the Later Stoa, could be 
accommodated to a sharp dualism (see Dualism 
[Greek]) between matter and spirit, or body and 
soul (see Body [Greek and Koman]), by the simple 
expedient of depriving tiie ideas (numbers, forms) 
of ontological independence, and making them 
existences in the divine mind, i.e. teleological sub- 
ordinates (Kudorus — the view of the Neo- Pytha- 
goreans on the W'hole). If, as some held, the 
ideas had no existence outside of the divine 
mind, an ontological dualism necessarily resulted 
(Plutarch); on the other hand, if, as the stricter 
Neo- Pythagoreans seem to have contended, they 
possess such an existence, a theory of three, or 
niMJiy, princi])les was evolved (Moderatus, Nico- 
niaclius), and, in the end, by personilication of the 
Suiuemo Idea, a trinity (Numenius). (3) In reac- 
tion against the implicit materialism of the Stoics, 
Aiistotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world 
(cf. (k Ca'lo, i. 10 f.) and of time (cf. Phys. hi. 6) 
was adopted ; but the stress was shifted from its 
cosmological t o its anthropological significance, t.e. 
to nuurs eternity (cf. Pol. ii. 8, 1269*4). Not that 
the cosmological aspect was dismissed summarily ; 
it commended itself in the theory of the divinity 
of the stars (cf. de Coelo, ii. 1), which could Ikj 
accommodated to astrological prediction, to the 
notion of cosmical harmony according to number, 
time, and, possibly, ‘ mixture ’ in space, where, as 
tin*, Neo- Pythagoreans, misunderstanding Plato, 
did not observe, myth ousts philosophy ; it was 
convenient also in connexion with speculations 
about the changeless medium that fills interstellar 
space (see COSMOGONY AND Cosmology [Greek] 
and [Roman]). More important, however, was the 
doctrine of man’s divinity. If creative force be 
eternal in the world, it is eternal in man ; hence 
an open road to belief in divine ‘ participation ’ ; 
as God is to the world, so is the soul to man. 
Therefore, if a man is to be selected as an object 
of divine grace, he must worship by ‘ the most 
beautiful faculty we possess,* i.e. reason ( Apollonius, 
ap. Eusebius, Preep. Evang. iv. 13). This is the 
warrant for the asceticism (see Asceticism [Greek] 
and [Roman]) that delivers man from the snares 
of the body, for the helpful communion of the 
mysteries, and for belief in rebirth — a process 
which enables the soul to rise or fall in the scale 
of existence. Thus, the teleological relation of 
deity to the celestial and the terrestrial worlds, 
obvious in the motions of the stars, in the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and so on, was adjusted 
to man also. Stoic self-sufficiency broke down 
utterly ; deliverance from matter liecame the con- 
summation. So the old gods, viewed now as 
daBmons, could play the part of special providence 
to man (cf. Plutarch, cfe Def. Or. 13); touched in 
all things like as he is, they could come nigh him 
as the ‘ First, who is One above all,’ could not. 
Thus, immanence of the divine in the human w'as 
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provided for indirectly under ‘symbols,’ directly 
by revelation thiough hierophants, who acquire 
illumination through holiness, w hich, in turn, they 
achieve by asceticism (Philostratus). Plainly, we 
are on the \ erge of special revelation here, and the 
introduction of the concept of authority is immi- 
nent (.sec (tN().sti(;ism). In general, then, it may 
be said that the substance of the teaching is (ireek 
(see Greek Religion), the mood Oriental ; and, 
till Niimcmus, w ho had come under the spell of 
Philo, the mateiial served, all things considered, 
as a defence against the more in.sidious, not to say 
degrading, issues of the mood (see Isis) ; hence 
the transitional character of Neo-Pytliagoreaiiism. 
Blit the ancient self-governing State was passing 
into a quasi-Oricntal despotism ; and this (;hangc 
found a parallel in the tran.sformation of indc 
pendent philo.sophy into a niYstical theosojfiiy with 
a theocratic trend. We tfierefore find no con- 
sistent system, hut merely a group of ideas, strung 
together loosely, in whicli the sane intellectual 
curiosity of the Greeks is surcharged wdth a hybrid, 
if fervent, .supranaturali.sni. For, the ancient aris 
tocratic religion having failed to assuage populai 
imagination, men iveie se(*king the puritication 
and, at the same time, tlie immortatity of the 
souk Philosophy could not but he diverted to 
religious aims. Tlie elevation of spirit over mattei 
which it taught w^a.s tak(in to imply that matte) 
could he directed by Hj)irit, the limitH of space ami 
time notwithstanding. I’he eclipse of Hellenic 
rational science had begun. 

Litkratcrk. — S ee the bil)liojfra}>hie8 under the artioleH cited 
in the text, the hooka by Fnedlander, ll6vjlle, Boiaaier, Grejfo- 
roviua, Mahaffy, W’endland, Glover, Seeck, H. W. and F. (J. 
Fowler, and the histones c.ited under Neo-Gynicihm. The litera- 
ture is given fully in F. Ueberweg and K. Prachter, (iruitd 
der Gesch. der PhiU^, Berlin, 19(H), vol i , sects. 1(1, 65-07 ; the 
best digest is still E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Gnechen^, 
Leipzig, IIKIO. iii. 2 ; the most vivid picture of the general silua 
tion is S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius-, 
London, 1905, hk. iii. ch. in., bk. iv. ch. iii. f. See also C. 
Baumker, Das Problem des Matene in der griech. Philosophie, 
Munster, 1890; G. Milhaud, Les Philosophes-giom^tres de la 
Grdce, Paris, 1900 ; A. E. Chaignet, Pythagore et la philosophie 
pythagoriciejinc, 2 vols., Paris, 1878 ; Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy-, London, 1908, ehs, ii., vii. ; A. Trendelenburg, 
Platonis de Idevs et Numeris Doctrina, Leipzig, 1826; A 
Doring, ‘Die eschat. Mythen Flatos,' \n AGPh vi. [1898] ; 
J. Conn, Gesch. des Unendlichkeitsproblem4t, IjCipzig, 1896 , 
A. Schniekel, Die Phil, des rnitilrren Stoa, Berlin, 1892 ; 
P. Decharme, La Critique des traditions rel%aieu.ses chez les 
Grecs, Paris, 1904, bk. ii. ch. xi. ; F. Lauterbacher, Der Proih- 
gienglaube der Romer, Burgdorf, 1904 ; G. Anrich, Das ant the 
Mysterienwesen, Gottingen, 1894, pt. i. eh. iv. ; R. Reitzenstein, 
Hellenist. Mysterxenrehgionen, Ijcipzig. 1910: A Dieterich, 
Kletne Schnjten, do. 1911, p. 449 f. ; H. O. Taylor, Deliverance ; 
the Freeing of the Spirit tn the Ancient World, New York, 1915 ; 
E. Norden, Agnosias Theos, Leipzig, 1913, u. 3.371.; F. C. 
Co^beare, Phtlo about the Contemplative Oxford, 1895 ; 
C. Bigg, Neoplatonism, London, 1895, ch. ii., The Origins oj 
Christianity, Oxford, 1909, ch. xxil., The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria^ {BL, 1886), do. 1914, lect. vii. 

R. M. Wenley. 

NEPAL, NIPAL. — I. Physical character- 
istics. — The kingdom of Nepal, on the northern 
frontier of India, is a native State extending 
along the southern slopes of the Himalaya for 
about 600 miles, with an area estimated at 64,000 
sq. miles, and a population of 4,000,000. 

It falls into four zones : the Tarai (probably Skr. 
tala, * the tract below the hills’), the water-soaked 
malarious region along the British frontier ; the 
hill range continuous w ith that of the Siwaliks ; 
the hilly country extending to the Himalaya ; and 
the Himalaya itself, culminating in Mount Everest 
(29,000 ft. high), and within Nepal in Kinchin junga 
(28,146 ft.). But for purposes of religion and 
ethnography the country may be divided into 
three regions : the Tarai ; the valley of Nejial, with 
its capital Katmanclii {g.v.) ; and the mountainous 
country bordering on Tibet. Owing to the jealously 
exclusive policy of the Gurkha rulers w'e possess 
less knowledge of Nepal than of any region on the 
Irordera of Inciia, except perhaps the upper course 
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of the river J}raliinii[>iitra, barred byhoHtile .savage 
tribes. 

2. History.- iiieaniiig of the name Nepal is 
uncertain, tlie Ilialimaii derivation from a saint 
Niyaniapala, ‘observer of vows,' being perhaps an 
afterthought. The name is identical wdth that of 
the Newars, the oldest known inhabitants of the 
valley. There is a long series of native cliionieles 
whicli, like those of Kashmir, embody information 
of value, but ne(‘d to be cheeked by epigraphic and 
other imIepemUmt evidence. These have been 
nrialyzed by D. Wright (//?.v<. of Nrpal^ Cambridge, 
1H77). In the 4tli cent. A.D. a Lichchhavi dynasty 
iiiled the country, and it was !ipj)arently by their 
aid that Chamlragiipta Maurya raised liiinsell to 
power ; it continued autonomous, but uiulei Cupta 
suzerainty under Samudragujil a (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of Jndia^, Oxfoid, 1P14, pp. 279 1., 
285, 365). 

‘ Locul tradition allirinH that Innj; befort; the tune of Saimidia- 
giipta, in the dayn of Aiului, in the IJrd cent, b.c., thevalh'y was 
under hi.s control, .and Uhk tradition is coiiliniietl hy the e\i6t- 
ence at the town of Tatan of mom]inont.s attributed to him and 
his dauj^hter, and hv inscriptions whu li proiethat Uie lowlands 
at the foot of the hills wcio an intc'frul pai t of ids ein]>ir(‘ ’ 
{th p 360, and the same writer’s d.'ioAro', Oxford, IIM)'), up, 
77 , 81 ) 

'I’lie Buddhist jalgriin lliuen 7’siang (A.D. 629- 
0^5) may not have visited the country in jierson, 
hut he Bjiealvs of a king Amsuvarman (Anclmda- 
mo), founder of the Thakuri dynasty, w'ho <lied 
about A.D 642 (S. Beal, Jiaddhist Records of the 
Western World, London, 1SS4, i. 80 f. ; T. Watters, 
07\ Yna)t Cdticang's Travels in India, iMwdoii, 1904- 
05, ii. 84). It is not certain whether Harsha (A.D. 
612-647) exercised control over the country (Smith, 
Early llisf.^, p. 366). But about the 8tli cent. A.D 
the jicriod of dependence on Tibet began, and the 
country had little connexion with India until the 
Muhammadan conquests led to the eimgiation ol 
bodies of Hindus, the (lurkluis claiming to be 
descended from fugitive.s from Bajputana after the 
capture of (3iithor by Ala-ud-din Kliilji, A.D. 1303 
{TIRE vi. 456). For the blood-stained later history 
see JGJ xix. 30 IF. 

3. Religion. — Nepal thus forms the meeting- 
ground of at least three cultures: the Mongolian 
stock, including the Newais, and tribes of Tibetan 
origin, such a.s the Kiriintis of E. Nepal, more 
purely Mongoloid and less civilized than the 
Kew':irs, the Murmis, Lepclifts, and Limbus of 
tlie hills adjoining Sikkim and Darjiling; in the 
'I’anil are the 'riinnis and Bok.sas, akin to the 
aboriginal iiopulation of the Indian plains, prob- 
ably of the Mon -Khmer race.s, all now ruled by the 
(lorkhas or Guikha.s, a mixed race including 
Mongoloid and Indo-Aryan strains (A. Baines, 
Ethnography 1 = CtIAR li. 5], Strassbiirg, 1912, 
p. 13611’.), The Mongoloid element in the popula- 
tion appears in the temple architecture 01 the 
valley, which Ls of the primitive Chinese type, in 
which the roof is the mam element, the walls being 
mere screens set between pillars. 

‘ Certain teuiplea and tombs of Jain priests in the South 
Kanara DiatncL on the western eoast of the Madras Presidency, 
built in a style obviously derived from wooden oriifinals, possess 
a surprising and unexplained resemblance to the buildings of 
distiiit Nepal’ (V, A. Smith, Hxsi. of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 48). 

The beliefs of the New^ars are animistic with a 
veneer of Buddhism. The Gurkhft aristocracy, 
like all recent converts, are devoted followers of 
Brahnianical Hinduism, stringently repress cow- 
killing, and employ Bralimaiis as their priests. 

{a) Animis^n. — I’he animistic beliefs current in 
Nepal resemble those of the entire Himalayan 
region. The deotas, or hill-sjiirits, are special 
objects of worship. The Tibetans worship Mount 
Everest as the abode of the five celestial nymphs 
who confer immortality, and the Gosaiiithan peak. 


which stands due north of the valley, is distin- 
guished for its sanctity ; the sacred tusk of Nara- 
jmna, buried amidst its snows, is an object of 
special w'oiship to pilgrims (L. A. Waddell, Among 
the Himalayas, p, 351 f. ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketrhes 
Jro7n Hipal, i, 4). Mountain- passes, probably on 
account of the rarity of the air, are scenes of spirit- 
possession, and the spirits are propitiated by the 
erection of ciiirns on which offerings are placed 
{GLi^, pt. vi. , 'I'he Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 8fi‘.). 

At a pafw hi Sikkim Waddell (p. 116) tells how his men laid 
down their loads at such a rairn, tore a few rags from their 
dress, tied them to a twijg or stone which they placed on the 
cairn as an offering, crying out, ‘I'ray accept our offering 1 
The spirits are victorious 1 The devils are defeated ! ’ (for this 
kind of offering see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii 214 f.). 
Springs, and particularly hot springs, are re- 
gardeil as the work of s])ii its which cause disease 
if not conciliated (Wadiiell, pp. 203, 216). Wor- 
ship of snakes and cows is common, and ave liml in 
Nepal the cm ions tabu against the u'-c of milk 
winch prevails widely in E. Asia {FL xxiii. [1912] 
285 11.). In connexion with senpent-worship that 
of (lie frog may be noted. Waddell [lA xxii. 

1 1890] 293 f.) states that among the Newais of 
Nepal the frog is regarded as an amphibious water- 
ileity, subordinate to the naga demigods. 'Plic 
Newars worshi)) the 7?/fc/7u, or dragon, at the festi- 
val of the H d^panchanil , ‘ Dragon’s Fifth,’ so 
called because it is lield on tlie fifth day of the 
month Bhftdon (Aiigust-Se})tember). 

The priest ceremonially washes his face and hands, and 
makes an offering of food, milk, and water to the riarja, with 
the invocation : ‘ Hail i’araiiieiivara IBupremc Lord], Na^^a-raja, 
and Ye Nine Nagas I I pray you to receive these offerings and 
to bless US and our crops I ’ 

With this rite is combined the propitiation of the 
frog, which Is performed in the mouth of Karttik 
(Octobci) at a pool frequented by frogs. 

A dole of food is plated in five brazen bowls, and a pile of 
butler and incense is set alight. Then the priest invokes the 
frog -spirit; ‘Had Paramei^vara, BhQmmatha [Lord of the 
KarthJ, I praj^ thee to receive these our offerings, to send timely 
ram and bless our crops 1 ’ 

The rite seems to be a form of magical rain- 
making. 

(5) Jiuddhism. — Buddha was closely connected 
with Nepill, having been born in the ^akya terri- 
tory, at the foot of the Nepal hills. Asoka intro- 
duced the faith into Nopal, and by about A.D. 640 
it leached Tibet (Waddell, Buddhisin of Tibet, 
p. 9). An inscription of the 3rd cent. B.C , dis- 
covered at the stupa of »Sanchi, gives the legend : 
‘ Of the good man Kassapa-gotta, tlie teaeher of 
all the Himalaya region’ (T. W. Bhys David-s 
Buddhist India, Ixindon, 1903, p. 299 f.). The 
local traditions in Nepal indicate that Sankara 
Acharya, the prophet of the Neo-Hinduism, who 
lived about the beginning of the 8th cent., perse- 
cuted the Buddhists, ana by his magical powers 
dismissed Saras vati, the goddess of eloquom-e, 
whom the Buddhists had installed in a jar of water 
to a.ssist them in the controveisy with the Hindu 
missionary ’(Wright, p. 118 f.). Buddhism in 
Nepal is at present in a degraded condition. 

‘ Budeihism haa sadly degenerated from the high standard of 
doctrine and of discipline which was established by the primi- 
tive Buddhist Church in the early ages of its history. Theo- 
retically the religion is unchanged. The Buddhist scriptures 
now extant In Nipal, and which are still looked on as the only 
inspired authority on all matters of faith, propound the same 
orthodox doctrines which were preached by Sakya between two 
thousand and three thousand years ago ; but the CThurch itself 
has become corrui>t, its discipline is totally destioyed, and its 
scM’ial practices at the present daj' are in direct defiance both of 
the letter and spirit of Buddhist law. Its monastic institutions, 
i\ith their fraternities of learned and pious monks, have long 
since disappeared ; the priesthood lias become hereditary in 
certain families, and the system of caste, which was denounced 
by Sakya and the early dhurch as utterly repugnant to their 
ideas of social equality, has been borrowed from the Hindus, 
and is now recognized as binding on all classes of Buddhists in 
the country ’ (Oldfield, ii. 72). 

NepAlese Buddhism has absorbed much from the 
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local animism and Tantrik TIinduism ; prayer lias 
become mechanical, oli'ored by means ol praying- 
wheels and flags inscribed with pcilitions erected 
near the temitles. Nepal, botli in the valley and 
in the Tarai, possesses a great series of limldliist 
antiquities, the Lumbini {q.v.) garden and the 
remains connected with it, and some of the few 
extant atupas like those of ^ambliiinath and Bud- 
nath within a few miles of Katmandu. It is much 
to be desired that the (lov'ernment should bo in- 
duced to atibrd facilities for their examination. 

{(■) IfhifhiMm . — The cult of ^iva is of special 
importance iu Nepal. Even Budilhists have 
adopted the symbols of the Iwga and the yoni, 
the former being regarded as tlie lotus in wldch 
the sjuiit of Adibuddha, ui the form of flame, wa-« 
made known to Manjusri and the early limidhas, 
the latter representing the sacred spring in which 
the root of tliat divine lotus was enshiined (Old- 
field, ii. 203). Idle cult of Siva iu the form of 
Pasupati, ‘lord of animals,’ is as popular as in 
other [larts of the Himalaya (E. T. Atkinson, 
Gazetteer llinialdyan Districts, Allahabad, 1882- 
84, ii. 771 ff.). The Sivardtri, or night- feast of the 
god, occurs on tlie first day of the month Phalguna, 
in the early spring, when, according to Oldlield 
(ii. 321 f.), all the llintlu population of the valley, 
both Gurklui and Newiir, from the iSlaliaraja ami 
his highest chiefs down to the poorest classes, 
thiong to the shrine of Pasupati within the tiNenty- 
four hours during which tlie festival lasts. 

The chief object of worship is the four-faced lifiga of Siva 
whicfi stands in the priiK'ipai teinjile. I'ra\er8 and ofTeniifcs 
are made to it, and the usual fees aio paid to nrtUinians and to 
the oltioiating priests. These pi lests pour water over the hhga 
as a rain-eharm, ^\ash it, and cover it with (lowers, after which 
the orticiant, reciting cerlaiii incanUilions, reads out of the 
Bcripline the names and qualities of the d(*it>, while the 
wor.slii}>i)eis fling leaves of the hef-tree, sacred to the god, over 
the lieau of the Utiga {tb. ii. 3‘Jl f.). 

The god is also specially worshipped with his 
consort in the form of Bliairava ana Biiairavi, old 
gods of tlie earth. According to the local legend, 
the four Bhairavis, lindiiig that they could not get 
blood to diink, as there were no Rajas, resolved to 
create the >^’epal monnrcliy (Wiiglit, p. 105). The 
festival of Siva in this form is the Bhairava-jdtra ^ 
which is followed by a jirocession of the liitga 
accoiiijianiod by masked danci^rH. At the festival 
in honour of the consort of Siva, Bhairavi DevJ, 
the image of the goddess is brought to her original 
home, Devi (.{hat, where hufialoes are saerilicod 
and tlieii life-blood drunk by the Ncuur wor- 
shipiiers. The account of tlie rite, as given by 
(Oldlield (ii. 293 f.), is disgusting. Ilere the god- 
dess has no regular temple. As a purely local 
aboriginal deity imported into Hinduism, she is 
represented only by a pile of stones, walled in 
tempoiarily every year to protect the deity from 
being seen or disturbed by the profane. Siva at 
Kirtipur is worshiiiped in his tiger form as Bagh 
Bliairava, a survival of the primitive theriolatry. 
Brutal animal - sacrifices are also made at the 
Dasahra festival as a method of expelling evil 
spirits (FL xxvi. [1915] 42 ff., 57). Diirga in her 
more awful form, Chandesvari, was imported into 
Nepal by one of the early Kajas, ana placed in 
the centre of the country as its tutelary deity 
(Wright, p. 154). On the whole, the Hinduism of 
Nepal has assumed a degraded form, and nowhere 
else in India, except at a few shrines like those of 
Kali at Calcutta, Vindhyavasini Devi at Bindli- 
achal, Devi at Devi Patau, and in the worship of 
the village-deities in Madras, does the custom of 
animal -sacrifice survive in such a brutal form. 

LiTBRATtTRK. — There is a considerable literature connected 
with NepAl, but most of the writer* were not permitted to 
visit any part of the country beyond the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood. The most useful books are H. A. Oldfield, Skeldtei 
from London, 1880 ; D. Wright, H%it. of Nepal, (Cam- 

bridge, 1877 ; L. A, Waddell, Among the Uimalagm, Loudon, 


1891), The Buddhram of Tibet, do. 1895 ; B. H. Plodgson, 
Eskuytt on the Laiujuages, Literature, and lieligxon oj Nepdl 
and Tibet, do. 1S74 The following arc other authoriticR ; 
C. Beiidail, A Jonrney of Litnary and ArchiroiogiealJiesearch 
in Nepal and N. Jndta, 18Sb~S5, Ixmdon, 1880, P. Brown, 
Pxctureeqne Nepal, do. 1912. F. Egerton, A Wndet'H Tour tn 
India, with a Visit to the Court of Nepaut, do. 1852 ; F. 
Hamilton (foMuerl^ Itnchnnan), An Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal, Kdinburgh, 1819, W. Kirkpatrick, An Account of 
the Kingdom of JSepaul in 17UA, do. IKll ; S. L6vi, Le AVpo^: 
£tude histonipie d’vn rogaume hindou. Pans, ]9t>o ; L. 
Ohphant, ^ Jouinei/ to K it t niaiuiu, Lomlon, isfci , T Smith, 
Five Veaie’ liesidcuceat Neuant, i\o. 1852, R. Temple, 

Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal, <lo. 
18«7. \V, CltOiiKE. 

NEREIDS. — See Natuuk (C{icek), above, [>. 
227". 

NESTORIANISM. — 'This is the name given to 
a heiesy whicli divided Cliiist into two Peihons, 
closely and inseparably joined together, and yel, 
distinct. It became acute in the 5th cent., and is 
named after Ncstorius, bisliop of CUmstaiitinoiile 
A.l>. 428-431. Whether Nestoruis lumselt held 
tliisvicw of the Incarnation is a matter ot disjuiti*, 
and we shall iiave to consider the question in tin* 
course of this aiticle. 

I. Pre-Nestorian Christology. — Aftei the seti le- 
nient at Nicieaf a. i>. 325) of the Aiiaii question vvitli 
reterenee to the relation of the Hon to tlie Fatlier, 
and even while the kindred question of the jieison- 
ali(y and Godhead of tlie Holy Ghost was still 
being discuhsed, men were grojiing after true idiwis 
of the Incarnation, and after the tine meaning of 
the words (Jn P'*) ; ‘The Word became llesh and 
tabernacled among us’ {4v yyiiv). In other words, 
after the settlement of questions relating to Hie 
Holy Trinity, Ginistology became the subject that 
cliielly occupied the minds of (dii istian tlieologians. 
The problem to be solved was, How can (Jliiist be 
truly God and also truly man 7 

{a) Apollinarism . — 'rhe lirst detailed sohitiori of 
the problem was oil'ered by Ajiollinavius, or (as 
most Latin writeis call liim) Ajudlmatis, the 
younger, bishop of Laodicea in Hyuu, wlio began 
liis theological life as a decided and orthodox 
opponent of Ariaiiism, but in later yeais develojied 
the heiesy named after him (see ait. Aitujjnak- 
ISM). Ho answered the question liy alliiming that 
our Lord’s humanity was not perfect. Adojiting 
tlio Platonic trichotomy of man into body, soul 
{^vxti)y and spirit {rrvcvfxa. or roOj), as iri 1 Th 5'-^^, he 
asserted that, while our Lord had a true human 
body and a true human soul (i.e. that part of man 
which is common to him and the animals), the 
Logos or Word occupied in Him the place of tlie 
TTRci/ga, which is the highest jiart of man. Tliis 
idea is due to a reaction from Arianism [q.v.), and 
a desire to alhrm at once the real divinity of our 
Ijord and His real unity. But an iinperfei t human- 
ity means an unreal Incarnation ; and Apolliriai lus’s 
teaching was emphatically condemned at tlu; Second 
General Council, that ol Constantinople, A.ii. 381 
(can. 1; see also Hefele, llist. of the Councils, ii. 348). 

(5) The school of Antioch in the 4th cent, had a 
special relation tii the teaching of Nestoiius. Its 
tendency was the opposite ot that which has just 
been considered. It was also quite ditierent from 
that of Alexandria. The Alexandrian teaching 
dwelt most on the divine side of our Loid, tlie 
Antiochene on the human. In the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, while the Alexandrians revelled 
in allegory and mystical exegesis, tlie Antiochenes 
conlined theiiiBelves to external facts ; they studied 
the Scriptures from a purely historical point of 
view, and examined them word by word for the 
grammatical meaning. Such a method, so much 
akin to the methods of the present day, has botli 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages 
(if we may take as a good example of the school 
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Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, known 
by the Nestonans as ‘the Interpreter’ on account 
ot his exegetical work) are sound <;ommon sense 
and a ralional jaesentmeiit of the historical posi- 
tion of the author commented on. The disadvant- 
ages of Tlieodore’s method, as summed up by 11. 
B. Swete, are : 

‘ Want of iiisi^rht into the deeper inovements of Scriptural 
thoiig'ht ; a tendency to read his own theology into the words 
of hi8 author ; a lack of spiritual force, an almost entire absence 
of devotional fervour ' (Patristic Sttidy, London, 1902, p. 100). 

In their Christology the Antiochene writers 
emphasized our Lord’s real humanity, in oppo.sition 
to At)oIlinarius. The two authors of this school 
in the pre-Neatorian period who are most impoit- 
ant for our present investigation are Diodorus, 
bishop of Tarsus, and his pupil, Theodore of Mop- 
sue.stia, already mentioned. Both dwell especially 
on the real humanity of our Lord, but in both there 
is a tendency, whi(!li in Diodorus (to judge by the 
scanty fragments that remain of Ids works) was 
scarcely more than latent, unduly to separate the 
natures of Chi isi , and to make of Him two Persons, 
'riieodore go(‘s much farther tlian his master, and 
in liirri has been seen both by ancient and by 
modem writers the real founder of Nestorianisiii. 
'I'liis i.s t)ie view of the contemporary la 3 oniin, 
Marius Mercator, to whose curiosity and diligence, 
when he was staying for the purposes of his busi- 
ness in Constantinoiile, we owe tlie preservation, 
in a Latin version, of several sermons and other 
writings of Nestorius. Marius ernphaticallj’^ fathers 
the error on Theodore (PL xlviii. 110). 

A very brief summary of Theodore’s teaching 
must liefe suffice (for furtlier particulars see Sivete's 
art. ‘Theodorus of Mopsuestia,’ iu DCJi iv., esj). 
j). 944 f.). Tlieodore auirmed the true humanity 
of our Lord and its perfect sinlessness ; this was 
due, he said, to His union with the Person of tlie 
Divine Word which He had received as a rcNvaid 
for Hus loreseen sinlessness. The Word dwelt in 
the man Christ. ‘ He united the assumed man 
entirely to Himself and fitted Him to be a par- 
taker witli Him ()f all the honour of which the in- 
dwelling i’erson wdio is Son by nature partakes.’ 
’J'lieodore rejected the w’ord ivuais for the union of 
(hxl and man in Christ, and used rather avv6,<p(ia 
{‘connexion ’) ; he disliked tlie term { below, 

§§ 2 , 4 ), but allowed that it might he used in a certain 
sense. Mary was hotli dvdpwrrordKos (‘ man-bearer ’) 
and deorbKos (‘Cod-bearer’), *Slie was mother of 
the man, but in that man, when she gave Him 
birth, there was already the indw elling of God. 

Theodore w'as ‘ felix ojiportunitate mortis.’ He 
died in 428, a few months after Nestorius went 
to Constantinople (below% § 2 ). Had he lived longer, 
there can be little doubt that he would have been 
condemned for the teaching which was in reality 
his own, tliough it w'aa popularized by Nestorius 
and therefore named after him. Theodore’s doc- 
trines were formally condemned at the Fifth 
General Council, held at Constaiitinoi>le in 553. 

It was against such teaching that the Councils 
of E])hesua and Chalcedon (431 and 451) affirmed 
that our Lord was one Person only ; and the 
approved dotdrine may be summed up in the admir- 
able and careful words of Hooker : 

‘ The Son of God did not assume a man’s person unto his own, 
but a man’s nature to his own person ’ (Ecclesiastical Polity^ v. 

2 . Nestorius and the Council of Ephesus. — The 
present generation has had the opportunity of learn- 
ing something more of the history and a great deal 
more of tlie teaching of Nestorius than its prede- 
cessors, owing to recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. Before we go farther we may try to estimate 
the value of our most imjiortant, though by no 
means our most voluminous, authority, the liisto- 
rian Socrates ; for from the accounts of the avowed 


enemies of Nestorius we shall be inclined to make 
considerable deductions. 

Socrates was a Jayinan of Constantinople, orthodox (for there 
is no good reason for calling him a Novatiaii), hut not violently 
opposed to Nestorius, willing to put the best construction on 
his words, and evidently not at all predisposed to favour Cj'ril 
or Alexandrian teaching (HE vii. IG, 34). He was specially 
interested in the affairs of his native city, and a searcher after 
truth, so that he dwells most on what he himself saw (v. 23) 
lie was specially devoted to unity and peace (vii. 48), and greatly 
disliked persecution for religious belief (see below), lie sees 

g ood iu the Novatians, whose bishop at Constantinople he praises, 
in the whole, his disposition, ability, and opportunity for obser- 
vation being what they were, great reliance may be placed on 
his comparatively brief record of the Nestorian controversy, 
lie wrote in 439, For his conclusions on the subject see below, 
§ 6. It may be added here that Theoiloret, bistiop of Cyrrhus or 
Cyrus in Syria, does not bring his Ecclesiastical Ilistory down 
to the outbreak of the controversy, but ends it with the death 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, although he seems to have written 
it a good many years later. Probably this omission was made 
with a purpose, as he was one of those Antiochenes who after- 
wards took an undecided line, though eventually he agreed to 
the union. We must also notice that Sozomen, whose Ecclesias- 
tical History covers the same period as that of Socrates, does 
not mention Nestorius except in a very indirect allusion (ix. 1). 
Ills silence is instructive, and probably shows that the contro- 
versy liid not excite (piite such a universal Interest as one might 
have supposed. Much of what follows is taken from Socrates. 

Nestorius was, as Socrates expressly says {HE 
vii. 29), a nativts of (Terniaiiicia, a city in the east 
of Cilicia. A Syriac tradition describes him as of 
IVrsian origin ; but it apiieara to be due to a 
desire to connect him with tlie later ‘ Nestorian s ’ 
of tlie Persian empire ; and the hi.storical refer- 
ences of the later Syriac writers are so full of fable 
and ridiculous statements that it is iniiiosaible to 
put any trust in their unsupported averments. 
Nestorius became a monk of the monastery of 
Euprepius, near Antioch, and was famous for hia 
eloquence as a preacher, and, according to some, 
for the auvsterity of his life (Socrates, loc, cit. ; 
Gennadius, (fc Vir. illustr. 54). The see of Con- 
stantinople becoming vacant in December 427, and 
the ecclesiastics of tlie city having displayed am- 
bitions rivalr}’, a bisliop was sought for from out- 
side its limits ; and, bj' the influence of the emperor 
Theodosiu.s TI., Nestorius w’as appointed, and w as 
consecrated on lOtli Ajiril 428. Theodosius liojied 
to bring from Antioch a second Chrysostom, whose 
eloquence w’ould greatly further the cause of 
religion. 

Nestorius’s first act, a few days after his con- 
seciatioii, was to make a fierce attack on heresy ; 
he nromised the emperor heaven as a recompense, 
ana also assistance in conquering the Persians, if 
he would purge the earth of heretics. Nestorius 
immediately proceeded to the destruction of the 
chapel of the Ariaiis in the city, and persecuted 
the^ovatians, whose ‘ bishop Paul was everywhere 
respected for his piety’ (Soc. loc. ciL), and the 
Quartodeciiiiaiis in Asia, Lydia, and Caria ; also 
the Macedonians or ‘ Pnoumatomachi ’ (wdio denied 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost), and others. He 
is with .some reason blamed by Socrates as a furious 
persecutor. 

The first outbreak of the Nestorian controversy 
w’as due to a presbyter named Anastasius, brought 
by Nestorius from Antioch (Soc. HE vii. 32). lie 
preached in Constantinople against the popular 
name Theotokos (see below', § 4 ). The presbyter 
exclaimed ; * Let no one call Mary Theotokos, for 
Mary was hut a W’oman, and it is impossible that 
God should he born of a woman ’ ; and his sermon 
gave great offence. Thereupon Nestorius delivered 
a course of seriiions sujiporting Anastasius. Several 
of these have been preserved by Marius Mercator 
(above, § i). 

Socrates passes over the events which happened 
during the next three years. But before the 
Council of Ephesus (the Third Ecumenical) was 
held, in 431, Cyril, bisliop of Alexandria, entered 
into controversy with Nestorius because of his 
teaching. Coelestine, bishop of Rome, held a 
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Bvnod in that city in 430, and the synod declared 
Nestorius a heretic. Shortly afterwards a synod 
at Alexandria under Cyril did tlie same thing. 
Cyril drew up twelve ‘ anathematimns ’ (below, 
§ 5), and Nestorius renlied with twelve couiiter- 
anatheniatisms. Finally, the emperor Humnioucd 
a General Council, to meet at Ephesus on Whit- 
sunday (June 7) 431. In the meantime the bishops 
of the proviiice of Antioch, wliose metropolitan 
was John, examined Cyril’s anathematisms, and 
found them unsatisfactory. The Antiochenes were 
by the traditions of their school inclined to favour 
Nestorius and to oppose Alexandrian teaching. 
And, whatever was the reason, whether from a 
desire to oppose Cyril, or from a wish that 
Nestorius should not be condemned in their pre- 
sence (for they were a small minority), or, as some 
say, from accidental causes, they delayed their 
arrival at Ephesus till 26th or 27th June. 

The first to arrive was Nestorius, who came soon 
after Easter with * a great crowd of his adherents’ 
(Soc. vii. 34). Cyril arrived just befoie Pentecost, 
others a few days later. After waiting more than 
a fortnight after the day fixed for the Council, 
and after receiving a friendly letter from John of 
Antio(;h and then (as he himself declares) a message 
requesting him to proceed without him, Cyril held 
the first meeting of the Council on 22nd ,/une, 198 
bishops being present. The letter of the Council 
to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
(Mansi, Sacrorum Conriliormn CollecHoy iv. 1236 fb) 
exj)reRHly says that John sent before him two 
bisho{)s, Alexander of Apamea and Alexander of 
Hierai)olis, to tell the Council to go on without 
him. Ncstoiius declined to be present at this 
meeting, or to send any explanations of his teach- 
ing. Tlie bishops, after investigating his sermons 
and writings, on the same day condemned him to 
deposition. In these proce(‘dings no one appears 
to any great advantage. C'yril showed himself 
more of a prosecutor than of a president or judge ; 
and, late as the Antiochenes were, he ought to 
have waited for thorn a little longer. Nestorius 
l)ut himself out of court by his absence and by Iiis 
uiu!onciliatory and jirovocative language during 
the time of waiting ; and the excuses offered in his 
lately-discovered ‘ Ajiology ’ (.see below) do not ex- 
onerate him. The emperor conies out of the afl’air 
very ba<lly, for he openly favoured the accused, 
just as later he openly favoured Eutyches, whose 
doctiines were the exact opposite of those of 
Nestorius ; and the imperial commissioner, Can- 
didian, outstepped all propriety in endeavouring 
to support Nestorius. Eipially unsatisfactory was 
the part played by the Antiochenes, whose tardi- 
ness in arriving can with difliculty be believed to 
have been accidental. When they did arrive, they 
held a rival Council, attended by a small minority 
of 43 bishops, and deposed both Cyril and his sup- 
porter Momnon, bishop of Ephesus. They did not 
refer to the case of Nestorius on its merits at all, 
but only said that Cyril’s Council had no right to 
depose Nestorius bemre their arrival. 

The emperor thereupon showed much vacilla- 
tion. He ordered the arrest of Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon alike. But eventually public opinion 
forced him to release Cyril and Memnon and to 
banish Nestorius, first to his old mona.stery, then 
(at John of Antioch’s own request) to Arabia, and 
liimlly (perhaps before the last arrangement was 
carried into effect) to the Oasis (of Ptolemais) in 
''vlierc he still remained when Socrates 
wrote (A.D. 439). The emperor also summoned 
several bishops of the Ephesine majority to Con- 
stantinople to arrange for the filling of the vacant 
see there, and Maximian succeeded Nestorius. 
Socrates calls Maximian ‘rude in speech’ but 
‘inclined to live a quiet life’ (vii. 35). He was 


soon after succeetled by Prod us, and under these 
two peaceful bishops quiet reigned in the capital. 

Till a few years ago little of Nestoiius’s later 
life was known. But the newly -discovered Bool: 
of Ileraclides, the ‘Apology’ of Nestorius, sIioavs 
us his life in exile. It was written in Greek, 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Heraclides of Damascus,’ 
by Nestorius after his deposition. There is little 
doubt that Heraclides is a fictitious personage ; 
and, once we get to the book itself, there i.s no 
veiling of the fact that Nestorius is tlio author ; a 
pseudonym was necessary to prevent the book from 
being burned unread by those who hated the very 
name of the writer ; for he retained very few 
friends, even among the Antiochenes, in his later 
life. The book has been preser\t‘d to our own day 
in a Syriac version, in the library of the E. Syrian 
(Nestorian) Catholicos, at Qochanes in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. Only one MS has survived, 
and that was unknown to European scholars ; hut 
it has lately been several times copied, and the 
book was published in 1910 liy P. Bedjan in Syriac 
and by F. Nau in a French translation of tin; 
Syriac. Already, however, J. F. Bet hune-Baker, 
in Neatornis and his TcMchinq, had given c()j)iotis 
extracts from it in English. I'lie ‘ Apology ’ ( w hich 
will l>e cited in this art. as Hernclidcs) begins with 
a lengthy introduction, in 93 chapters, on lieresies, 
jiroceeds to a history of the Council of Ejihesiis, 
following the order of the acts of tJiat Council, ami 
(iiiotes nuiiierouH documentK. A valuable api)endix 
deals with events which followed the Council ; it 
mentions the Bobber Synod (‘ Latrocinium ’) of 
Ephesus (A.D. 449), and also the ‘Tome’ of Leo 
the Great (the Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople, Kp. xxviii., a.d. 449), wliicm 
Nestorius praises greatly, and looks upon as sup- 
porting his own position. Nestorius died prohahiy 
just before the Fourth Ecumenical Council, which 
was held at Chahtedon (opposite Con&tantiiioi»le) 
in 451. The later Monopnysite and Nestoiian 
accounts of his death, as one might expect, differ 
considerably in detail. They are both quit(‘ un- 
trustworthy. For the Monophysite account and 
for authorities for Nestorius’s later life see Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. 55 ; but the discoveiy 
oi Heraclides has corrected our previous knowledge 
on the subject. Cyril had died in 444, some seven 
years before his antagonist. 

The ‘ Apology ' is called in the 83 rioc the ‘ Tecfurta ’ oj lleno 
elides, and Belhune-Baker translates this ‘The Bazaar of Ilcra- 
clides/ suggesting that the original (.Jrcek had iij-nopiov But 
Nau (p. xviii), with much more prohabilitv, urges that the 
original was npay /naret'a, which nia> mean eiUier ‘trade’ or ‘a 
treatise.’ It seems that the B.>ruic translator blundered, and 
pave the word the former meaning when he should have given 
It the latter. That npayp-areia meant ‘ a treatise' in Nebtonus’s 
own day is clear from the account in Boi'ratcs, who uses this 
word when he says that Nestorius had very lill-le aequaiiitaiice 
with the ‘treatises’ (Trpayp,aTeiav) of the aneierits. Audishu 
(Kbedjesus, t a.d. 1318), the learned Nestorian writer, mentions 
among Nestorius’s writings ‘the hook of Nestorius.’ This 
favours Nau’s argument. For a further coiittrmation see E. W. 
Brooks, in JT/iSt xvi. [1916J ‘2(53. 

After tlie Council of E})lie8U8 there remained for 
some time a schism between the Antiochenes and 
the rest of Christendom, ’riiis was less on account 
of Nestorius — for even Theodoret later on, in his 
book on heresies [DOB iv. 917^), Rjieaks strongly 
against him — than because of Cyril’s anatliema- 
tisms, which tlie Antiochenes greatly resented. 
Socrates merely mentions the schism (vii. 34), Imt 
we have many dociimentH bearing on the suliject, 
and these are collected in Mansi’s great work on 
the councils (vol. v.). Eventually, however, union 
was restored, largely through the efforts of Paul of 
Emesa, who acted as intermediary between Antioch 
and Alexandria. The Antiochenes piojiounded a 
perfectly orthodox creed, containing the exiiression 
‘Theotokos,’ and this was fully accepted by Cyril 
(for the text see below, § 5) ; they also agreed to the 
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coiuleinnation of Neatoriiis. Cyril, on the other 
liaiul, explained (in a letter to AcaciuH, bishop of 
Beroea and one of the Antiochene party) the lan- 
gunp:e of his anatheinatismB in manner satis- 
factory to .John of Antioch and to most of the 
bishops of that party (below, § 5), This was in 433. 
Tlicie weie, indeed, opponents on both sides. Of 
Cyrirs adherents some, tlio j)ro<xenitors of the 
Monophysitos of the next generation, blamed 
Cyril Hovorely. Of John’s adherents some were 
definitely Nestorian, some (like Theodoret) were 
still doubtful about Cyril’s orthodoxy, even after 
his explanations ; and these all blamoclJohn. But 
at last all the Antiochencs except fifteen (for whose 
names see Hefele, iii. Iii2f. ) agreed to the union, 
and the dissentients were deprived of their sees. 
For the after history of Neslorianism see S 8 below. 

3. Change of meaning of certain technical 
words. — In older to understand the doctrines 
taught by or imputed to Nestorius, it is necessary 
that we should investigate tlie meaning of the 
expressions subHantia^ oiaLa, virdffTaffis^ pe7'.*iona, 
Trp 6 cr(t)wov, and <piiais, as used by Chii.stian writers 
of the pre-Nestoriaii })eriod. These words, (‘xcept 
the last, wore during that period chiefly di.scussed 
with reference to the Holy Trinity, in corise(iiicnce 
of tli(' Arian controversy. But some of them were 
used in more than one sense, and, as is usually the 
case in similar circumstances, violent disjmtes arose, 
owing to a lack of jiroper definition, between theo- 
logians Mdio meant the same thing, but ex})iessed 
it in difrerent \sords. It is the duty of the con- 
scientious historical student to endeavour to get 
behind words, and to discriminate between the two 
cases of essential diderence between writeis who 
use similar phraseology, and of essential identity 
between those who use different cxiiressions. 

[а) Suhstavtta and oij-crfa. — We need not here 
coriMidei the pre-Christian use of oiKria (for this 
see A. Kobertson, Select Writmqs avd hvMers of 
Athanasius [‘Nicene and post-Nicone Fatiuw.s’j, 
Oxford, 1892, p. xxxif., and 'P. B, Btioiig, as 
below). The word was used by Greek Chiistian 
wi iters, though not quite exclusively (see below), 
to express tliat which is common to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the divine ‘essence’; and the 
Latin equivalent was suhstantia. Thus the divine 
ovffla is .spoken of by Justin Maityr {Dial. 128) and 
(heincrU, of Alexanclria (.SYre//?. ii. 2) ; and Tertiillian 
{adi\ Prax. 2) says that Father, Son, and Holy 
Gli(>st a^(^ ‘ unms snbstanti.'e.’ Hence t he Nicene 
Creed affiims that the Son is ‘ homoousi<»s ’ (‘of 
oiKi substance’ or ‘ consiibstantiar) with the 
Father; and very shortly altei wards the same 
expression is used of the Holy Ghost, as in the 
Testament of our Lord (i. 41, e. A.B. 350); and 
Athanasiub’s Council held at Alexandria in 361 
(Soc. HE ill. 7 ; Soz. HE v. 12), and some versions 
of the baptismal <!rced in the Egyptian Church 
Order, in tlie middle of or early in the 4th cent., 
speak of ‘the consuhsf antial 'I’rinity’ (Maclean, 
AnricMt Church Orders, Camhiidge, 1910, p. 115; 
another version and the Ethiopic Church Order 
have ‘Trinity eipial in Godhead’). It is rather i 
remarkable that the word ‘ homoousios ’ is not 
applied to the Holy Ghost in the enlarged Nicene 
Cieed which wo use at the present day (known as 
the ‘Constantinople Creed’); but it is so applied 
in the confession of Charisius read at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, iv. 1347). The word 
is an instance of a technical phrase changing its 
meaning, for in another sense it is said to have 
been repudiated by the orthodox at Antioch in the 
3r«l cent., when u.sed by Paul of Samosata (Hefele, 
i. 123; T. B. Strong, in JThSt iii. 292). For a 
detailed examination of the word ‘ substance ’ see 
Strong in JThSt ii. ‘224, iii. 22. 

(б) Trfurraais, persona, Tphatatrov, — The Church 


had some difficulty in fixing on a proper phrase foi 
expressing the distinctions in the Holy Trinity ; 
and all these three words show at dilierent periods 
considerable variation in meaning. The word 
vTrfxrraffis (lit. ‘foundation’ or ‘support’), which, 
as Socrates tells us {HE iii. 7), was not a term 
approved by Greek graiiimai ians and philosojihcrs, 
was first used by tlie Christians in the scns(‘ of 
‘substance,’ ovaLa; this, Socrates says, was the 
usage of many ‘ moderns.’ And this sense of tlie 
word is frequent ; it is found in He P (see Westcott's 
note, Com.^, Lomlon, 1906), also in Gregory Thau- 
maturgus (quoted by Basil, Ep. ccx. 5), usually, 
but not always, in Athanasius (see Robertson, pp. 
90, 482), ana in the anathema attached to the 
Nicene Creed: ‘Those who say . . . that [Jesus] 
is of another hypostasis (t'f ciroirrdcrewsf) or 

ousia [than the Father] . . . the Catholic Church 
anathematizes.’ On this anathema see J. H. 
Newman’s excursus revised by Robertson (p. 77 fb ) ; 
i it is disputed w'h ether vr6crTa(Tis and oi/crla are here 
meant to be identical ; Newman and Robertson 
assert the allirmative, the well-known theologian 
Bishop Bull (1634-1710), following St. Basil, the 
negative. If, as is probable, the books against- 
Apollinarius contained in the works of AtliaTi.asiiis 
were written by that Father, he denies the oropriety 
of the expression ‘ liypostatic union,’ whicli became 
in the 5th cent, the approved method of expressing 
the union of our Lord’s two natures (see below, §5). 
But Athanasius here understands the phrase to 
mean ‘union of substance’ (see Hefele, lii. 3, and 
below {(')). 

This sense of virdffTaais gradually died out except 
among the Nestoiians, and the word came to he 
used to express the distinctions in the Godhead. 
It would be juire Arianism to speak of ‘ tliroe 
bypost-ases’ in the Godhead, in tlio earlier sense of 
the word ; hut the sense <‘hanged and meii came 
(not without much hesitation) to speak of ‘ one 
ousia, three hypostases ’ as denoting the Unity in 
Tiiiiity. In the 3rd cent. Origen already uses iV6- 
orraffis in 1/iiis sen.se, keeping oi/ffla for ‘substance’ 
{c. O.ls. viii. 12, etc.). In the 4tli cent. Gregory 
of Naziaiizus {Orat, xxi. 35, ‘On tlie gieat Athan- 
asius’) says that ovaia denotiis the nature (^iVcs) of 
the Godhead, inroardirea the ‘ jiroperties ’ {IbibrtiTes) 
of the 'riiree. 

Some of the Greeks, however, used TrpbcnoTrov, as 
tlie J.iatiiih used persona, to denote the distinctions 
in the Godhead. Persona jiroiierly means ‘an 
actor’s mask,’ hence ‘a chaiaeter’ on the stage, 
and so it is often used of ‘a feigned character.’ 
But it came to mean ‘an individual,’ ‘a person,’ 
‘a personage.’ Similarly irphaunrov, which properly 
means ‘ a face,’ came in classical Greek to mean 
‘an actor’s mask,’ and in later Greek ‘a person.’ 
In a theological sense Tertullian already uses 
persona of the Holy Trinity {adv. Prax, 7, 12) ; 
and he has been followed by W^estern theologian.s 
to the present day, who iiave with one comsent 
spoken of ‘ una substantia, tres personte.’ Some of 
the Greek writers followed suit and used Tr^6£rw7ra 
to denote the ‘persons’ of the Holy Trinity, as 
Hijipolytus early in the 3rd cent. (c. Nocti, 

7, 14), ‘ Basil in the 4th {loc. cit.), and others. 
Thus, in later days vTr6irra(ris and TTphaiawov were 
used in the same sense, only that the latter was 
sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
capable of a Sabellian meaning, as if it meant 
‘appearance,* ‘aspect’ only; Sabellius had said 
that there wore three Trpbcamra in the (jodhead, but 
be meant that tlie Son and the Holy Ghost were 
the Father under different aspects {c. A.i). 200) 
Gregory of Nazianzus, in the 4th cent. {Oral. 
xxxix. 11, ‘ On the holy lights’), allows both terms, 
ifTTbuTdiTis and irpocrwiroi', though he prefers the 
former. 
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The use of (/wdffToais in this later sense met with 
some opposition. It had already caused some dis- 
cussion between Dionysius of Kome and Dionysius 
of Alexandria, in the 3rd century (see Westcott, in 
DCB i. 861). At the Council of Sardica (Solia, 
the present Bulgarian capital) in 343 (foi- the date 
see Ilefele, ii. 86) the Wcst(nn hishojm condemned 
the expression ‘ tliroe hypostases’ as Arian, taking 
the word as equivalent to ‘ substance ’ (Theodoret, 
HE ii. 6). And, still later, Damasus of Rome (c. 
370) takes it in the same sense {ib. ii. 17). Jerome 
says [Ep. xv. 4, ‘ad Damasurn ’) that in Syriac 
they spoke of three hypostases, but Ik*, himself 
refused to use the expression, as ‘ hypostasis never 
means anything but essence.’ Gregory of Nazianzus 
{Oral, xxi, 3.5) says that ‘the Italians’ iiitroduce<l 
the word ‘ persons’ because of tlie poverty of their 
language (which prevented them distinguishing 
virdffTaffis from ouaia) so as to avoid being unaerstood 
to assei t three essences. The Council of Alexandria, 
held in 361 (so<' a])Ove), determined with much good 
sense that tlie woid may have eithei meaning 
(Hefcle, ii. ‘277); and so Athanasius asserts (7 on?,. 
afi Antioch. 6). 

We are so accustomed to apeak of three ‘ j persons ’ 
in the Holy Trinity that we are apt to overlook 
the difficulties jiresented liy the term in the earlier 
ages. It must not be taken, on the one hand, to 
mean three separate imlividuals, as if the Holy 
Trinity was like three men ; nor yet, on the other 
hand, must it be understood to denote merely thnje 
dilleront aspects of the Godhead, as Sabellius 
taught. * 

(c) (‘ nature ’). — Until the Council of Chal- 

cedon, in 4.51, the sense of this word was not 
absolutcily fixed. It is used as a somewhat vague 
equivalent for ouaia in Athanasius, dr Syiiodis, 52 
(see Roh(‘itson, p. 478, note). But two traditional, 
though .somewhat ambiguous, phra.ses were used 
by Cyril of Alexandria as from Athanasius. One 
was tvucris (pverLK-/) (see Cyril’s lliird aiiatiieinatism 
[Hefelc, iii. 32]), which, if it meant ‘ a lusion of the 
natures,’ would he heretical ; and the other was 
‘one incarnate nature of God ’ or ‘of the Word’ : 
pLa <pv<ns rod Oeou {\6yov) cr^japKio/x^ur) {lb. 3, 31, 141 f.). 
The former phrase, liowcver, says only that the 
two natures w’ere united, which all allow', and 
notliing of their being fused (see Cyril’s explanation, 
below, § 5). In the latter }ihrase <pvais is used wif h 
an approjLcli to the idea or ‘personality’; but tlie 
words were at least ambiguous, for they weie 

? noted by Diosc.urus at Clialcedoii as j)roving 
'hitychianism. 3’lns sense oi (Jjvols happily jiassecl 
away, oi we might have had endless confusion. 
J'he j)hras(! was believed by Cyril to have been 
used by Athanasius (‘not two natures, but one 
incarnate nature of God the Word’) ; but the book 
in which it occurs, dc Iricnrnationc Verbi Dei (not 
to he confused with the famous treatise of Unit 
name by Athanasius), is really a forgery of the 
Apollinarian school (Robertson, j). Ixv). From 
the miildle of the 5th cent, was u.sed of the 

divinity or the humanity of the laud. He has 
two natures, divine and human, united but not 
commingled. The Monophysites and Eutycliians 
in different ways affirmed the fusion of the two, so 
that they >vere, or became, one. 

For tlie later Syriac equivalents of some of the 
above terms see below, § 8. 

4. The doctrine of Nestorius examined. — We 
may now pioeeed to consider wdiat the doctrine 
known as ‘ Nestorianism ’ is, and whether, as a 
matter of fact, Ne.storius himself taught it. Since 
the dhscovery of Heraclidcs, his doctrine has been 
re-examined by several writers, with tlie result 
that, while Bethiine-Baker thinks that he ought 
to have been acquitted, Nau and Bed i an consider 
that even after his ‘ Apology ’ he would have been 


rightly condeinned. The question is a personal 
one, corict*rning Ne.storius himself only, hut is not 
of supreme importance. It does not affect the 
que.stion, which is the really vital one, whether 
Nestorianism is erroneous. 

(a) Wfiat Nestonaiusm is. — In order to empha.sizc 
the reality of our Lord’s manhood, in oppo.sitioii to 
Apollinarism, this doctrine conceives of the In- 
carnate as uniting in Himself two per.sons, the 
Logos and a man, although these two jier.sons W'ere 
.so inseparably united that tlu‘y might 111 a sense 
he deemed one. But, putting aside all teehnicalit ies, 
it fails to alliim, as Pearson ailmirahly puts it 
{Expos, of the Creeds art. iii., ‘233, n. 1)2), that 
* the Son of God, begotten of Ills lather before all 
I worlds, was incarnate and made man, and . , , 
that the same oiily-hegotteii Son wnis conceived by 
! the Holy Gho.st and horn of the Virgin Mai_>.' 
i Nestorianism in reality denies a true Incarnation 
I just as much as Apollinarism does. 

{b) What Nestorius did not tent h. — We may deal 
the way by dismissing a popular charge against 
him, namely, that he deiiieu that our Lord was 
God, It was commonly thought that lie was in 
agreement with l^aul of Sarnosata and Photinus. 
The former, a bishop of Antioch in the ini(l<ileof 
the 3rd cent., taught that our Lord W'as merely 
man, and ‘w'as not before Mary, hut received from 
her the origin of His lieing’; and (hat He pre- 
existed only in the foreknowledge of God (Athan- 
asni.s, (le Synodis, iii, [45]). I’hotimis, Uie piijiil of 
Marci'Jlus of Ancyia in the 4th cent., taught much 
the same doctiinc. But. this w'as not Nestoiius’H 
teaching, and tlie idea that it wa.s so is largely dm*, 
to hiH unfoi tuncte saying about God and an infant, 
tor which see bi'lovv {J). Socrates {HE vii 32) 
says that he had examined Nest.oi ms’s writings, 
and found that he did not hold these opinions ; 
and the extant sermons and fiagincnts, a.s well as 
Ilernrt ides, fully hear out tliis verdict. 

(0 The title TheotoJeos:' and the romiiruniratio 
idiomatuin. — Tliere can he little doubt that, though 
Nestorius did not deny tliat our Lord w as God, yet 
much confusion W’as jirodiK'ed by liis not being anle 
to distinguish the aljstract fiom tin* coiiciete 
This inability is shaKid by most ot the Syriiic- 
sjicaking (’hristians oi the piesent day, and is 
found among the (» reeks of old time, though in a 
le.sserklegiei* (for d»^()/)W7ro9 ‘ manhood ’ .see below , 
{<{)) To them tlie woids ‘God’ and ‘Godhf‘ad’ 
were ofti'.n interchangeahlc ; and so ‘man,’ ‘man- 
hood.’ This is }»robaf'ly due to a defective sense 
of peisonalily. A modern F. Syrian, e.y , wdll 
often say that ‘ thfU'e is much nianhoixl ’ in a room 
w'lien he means that tliere are many m<*n ]iresent. 
lienee to Nestorius phrij|Pt*s like MJoil died’ ot 
‘(iod was horn,’ which meant that ‘ He who is (iod 
died,’ or ‘He who is God wnis born,’ implied that 
the Godhead died and w'as horn. In fad, he oflen 
imputed to his ojijioneiits the very doctrine whicli 
many of them imputed to him, that our Lord owed 
His oiigin to His mother. Nestorius Inui a horroi 
of tlie method of s])eecli which goes hack to the 
earliest (’)iristiaii ages (for iii'-tanccis see below), 
and is called t'V tlie Latins eonimunieatio idio- 
matum and by tlie (Greeks dvrldotris ; by wdii<‘h, he 
cause of the unity of our Lord’s person, the prii 
perties of one of His natures are refeired to wIk'd 
a title ajipropriate to the othei nature is being 
used, when, e.g., Ignatius talks of the ‘ blood ot 
God,’ he means that He who is God slicd Ills blood 
in His manhood. And so the phrases ‘God died,’ 
‘God was born,’ however harsh they may sound to 
a modern car, W'ere common before Nestorius, as 
expressing the fact that He who was born of the 
Virgin Mary and died upon the Cross was truly 
God. But it would be false to substitute the 
abstract for the concrete in the.se phrases, and 
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say that ‘the Godhead died’ or ‘was born.’ The 
fact that Apollinariiis delighted in expressions such 
as the above was doubtless one element in setting 
Nestorius against them. 

The watchword of the Nestorian controversy 
was ‘Tlieotokos’ {^ford/cos, ‘God-bearer,’ Lat. 
(hipara). It had been long in use, and was the 
])oj)nlar name of the Blessed Mother ; and, as we 
Jiave seen (above, § 2), the prohibition of its use by 
Nestorius roused the fiercest opposition. It can 
only mean ‘bearer of Him who is God,’ and not, 
as Nestorius supposed, ‘bearer of the Godhead.’ 
It enshrined the vitally important doctrine that 
the same He who was born of Mary was from all 
(‘ternity God the Son, and not only one who was 
iuse[)arably conneot<;d with Him. It ought to be 
added that BtoroKo^ is not designed to honour Mary, 
but rather to explain the position of her Child. It 
is j)erhaiis unfortunate that it frequently gave 
place to the expression ‘mother of God’ {fi^rrfp 
Oeou^ ‘ T)ci genetnx ’), which has not quite the same 
connotation, and may be liable to suggest Mono- 
physite ideas, which the original 6€ot6ko^ does not 
do. (>yril himself use.s, but very rarely, n'f}T‘qp Ofov 
for OeoTOKO^. It must also be observed that the 
question is not whether ‘Theotokos’ is a suitable 
name to use (on that matter opinion may Icgiti- 
mat(dy vary), but wliether the doctrine iindei lying 
the title, that He whom the Virgin bore is the 
same person as the Word of God, is true. The 
title was ajiproved at the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (Hefele, hi. 347). 

Some iriRtanoeHof the comniunicatio idwmatum in very eaily 
timeH ma> be mentioned. In Ac 3>''' (‘ye killed the Prince of 
Ide ’) we have Huch an inatance ' ‘ the I’rince of life ’ is a title of 
our bold’s Ciodhead, but St. Luke is speaking of Ills death. A 
striking instance would be Ac 20‘^ (‘the church of God which 
he purchased with his own blood '), but we are not quite certain 
of the lext; ‘God’ is a better Kupj)orte<i reading than ‘the 
Lord,’ but it has been suggested by Hort that originally the text 
ran ‘ with the blood of his own .Son.’ Other early examples are ; 
BarnalHU, 7 (‘the Hon of God . . . suffered’), Clement of 
Rome, Cor. 2 (‘ Ilia sufferings’ ; ‘ (»od ’ having preceded, accoid- 
ing to liightfoot and Ilarnack) ; Ignatius, Epk. 1 (‘blood of 
God ’), Rom. (i (‘ suffering of my God ') ; Tatian, Addresfi to the 
Greeks, IS (‘suffering God’), Tertullian, ad Uxor, ii, 3 (‘blood 
of God’). 

The word ‘Theotokos’ had been used in the 3rd cent, by 
Origen, who in his commentary on Homans gave an ‘ample 
exposition ’of the term (Hoc. // R vii 32); bv Gregory Thaumat 
urgiis, Horn. 1, ‘On the Annunciation’ (Eng. tr, in ‘Ante 
Nieene Chr. Lib.’ xx 134 ff.); and b> Arc’hclaus of Kashkar, 
Disputation with Manes, 34 {ib. p. 34K); in the 4th cent, by 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria at the time of the Nieene 
Oouncil (quoted by Theodore!, HE i. 3), Eusebius, Vd. Const. 
iii. 43 ; Athanasius, Orat. c A t lan iv. 82 , Basil, Ep. ccclx., ‘Of 
the Holy Trinity’; Gregory of Niizianzus, Ep. ci., *ad Cle- 
doniuin ’ ; and by others. 

The title was no real dilliculty to the Anti- 
ochenes, who recognized its antiquity and its 
meaning ; and it did not stand in the way of union. I 
Even Nestorius, when all went against lum (for, as 
w'e have seen, tlie Aiifiochencs were mm^li less for ! 
liim than against Cyril) exclaimed : ‘Let Mary be 
called Tlieotokos if you will, and let all disputing 
cease’ (8oc. BE vii. 34). In a Greek fragimmt 
quoted by Loofs {Nestor larui, p. 353) lie is willing 
to tolerate the term ‘as long as the Virgin is not 
made a goddess ’ ; in a sm'inon (Loofs, p, 276) he 
suggests (‘one who receive.s God’) rather 

than dtoroKo^. He wished, like Theodore (see 
above, §i), to introduce the term dvOpuiiroroKos (‘man- 
bearer’) as a eomplement to Ocotoko^, but be pre- 
ferred xpto'roroVos (‘ Christ-beai’cr ’). Yet up to the 
end of his life, as we see again and again in liera- 
clides, lie attacked the term 0€ot6kos. (Koi two 
elaborate notes on this term see Pearson, Expos, 
(if the Creed, art. iii., p. 318, notes 36, .37.) 

[d) Favourite expres.^ums of Nestorius. — He 
always speaks of ‘two hypostases’ in Christ. It 
seems fairly clear tliat he uses the word virixTroxn^ 
in its earlier sense of ‘ substance,’ and that he 
moans by ‘ two hypostases’ our Lord’s two natures. 


But he causes some confusion by talking of the 
two hypostases and their two ‘ cnaracteristics ’ or 
‘natures’ {(pvaen). His persistent refusal to see 
any other possible sense of virbcrraent, though 
another sense had become common long before his 
day (above, § 3), is a justifi(5ation of Socrates’ opinion 
{BE vii. 3‘2) that he was ignorant (see below, § 6). 
A little later the Council of Clialcedon fixed the 
terminology by aflinning that in our J^ord then! 
was one vTr6(Tra<ni, one Trpbcrojirov, two natures, 
‘without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation ’ {davyxorios, dTpiwTios, 
ddiaiptrus, dx^apif^rwi [Hefele, iii. 350]). 

In many pas.sages of Nestorius ‘a man’ is used 
where it is charitable to suppose that ‘ manhood ’ 
is meant (see above (c)). The use of this particular 
concrete for this particular abstract is found in 
older writers, such as Athanasius, who uses tlie 
phrase ‘ the Man from Mary ’ when he is speaking 
of our Lord’s humanity {Orat. c. Arian. iv. 35; 
so i. 45, etc.). Also in the Exposition of Faith 
{tKOeaii) Atlianasius tiiree times uses the expression 
6 Kvpiasbs dvOpwTTos for ‘ the Lord’s humanity ’ (also 
el.sewhcre) ; and subsequent writers followed him, 
Latims translating it by Bomo Donimicus. But 
Augustine, wlio liatl used this phrase, later dis- 
approved of it {lietract. I. xix. 8). Robertson 
remarks (p. 83) that Athanasius did not employ 
‘ man ’ fur ‘ manhood ’ carelessly, nor in an ambi*ul- 
ous context, and that there is no doubt of Tiis 
meaning. But, hail he lived a century later, 
Athanasius would jirobably liave used difl'erent 
language. In this connexion it should be added 
that certain NT expressions like 1 Ti ‘2® (‘one 
mediator . . . [himself] man, Christ Jesus’) and 
1 Co 15^^ (‘the second man is of heaven’) are not 
relevant to the present subject. In these ‘man’ 
is not used for ‘ mankind.’ But it is quite Biblical 
to sjieak of our Lord as ‘ a man ’ (cf . J 11 Ac ‘2-- 
17"^). 

The metajihors ‘temple,’ ‘veil,’ ‘vesture,’ and 
‘instrument’ {6pyavop) are very common in Nes- 
torius, as tlic'y liad been in ’Plieodore of Moji- 
suestia. In themselves they are unobjectionable ; 
their contc'xt must determine whether they are 
.suitable. If it is the ‘ manhood ’ that is the teinjile, 
or vesture, etc., tlie phrases are perfectly orthodox. 
But, if ‘a man’ is the temple, etc., they may 
reasonably be objected to as erroneous. A few 
exam j)Ics out of a great number are the following ; 

‘ Hlarv (lid not bear the Godhead hut a man {hominem), the 
inseiiaralde instrument of the Divinity' (Loofs, p. 205). ‘The 
manhood {dvepuiitorrfra.), the instrument pf the Godhead of God 
the Word’ (p. 247). ‘The Creature did not hear the Creator, 
but bore a man {dvOpuanav), the instriunenb of [the] Godhead’ 
(p. ‘262). ‘The Lord was clothed with our nature . . . the 
v(;sture of [the] Godhead, the inseparable clothing^ of the divine 
Buh.Mtanco’ (p. ‘.'OS). ‘1 said that the temple was paBSihle, and 

not God \\ ho (piickens the temple which nas suffered ’ {Hera- 
elides [Bedj.oi, p. 318 ; Nau, p. 202]). 

It is much more difficult to find an orthodox 
sense fur the expression awdipeLa (‘connexion’), by 
wliiiih the union effected by the Incarnation is 
expressed by Nestorius and Theodore. This is 
symptomatic of the whole trend of their teaching, 
towards the conception of two distinct beings 
joined together, though joined inseparably. They 
objected to the expression i'vwcris (‘ union’), holding 
that it conveyed the idea of a confusion of the 
human and divine natures. But the main objec- 
tion to avvd<f)€ia was that it s]>oke of a conjunction 
of the Word with a man, not of human nature with 
the Word. 

Nestorius also frequently uses the word npberw- 
TTov. But he uses it very ambiguously. Thus he 
several times speaks in Beritelides of the vpbiTwirov 
of the Godhead and the irpbcrwTrov of the manhood 
(Bedjan, p. 289 ; Nau, j). 183, etc.) ; and so he says 
in a jiassage of a sermon which xve have only in 
Latin (Loofs, p. 255): ‘Christ took the penson 
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{per 807 iam) of the nature that was in debt and 
tn rough it paid the debt as a son of Adam/ He 
affirms, inaeed, one vp6<Tu»Trov in our Lord, but he 
frequently appears to conceive of two persons 
(TT^lcruyTra) united SO as to make one person {Hera- 
chdes [Bedjan, pp. 94, 1305, etc. ; Nan, pp. 61, 193, 
etc.]). 

It is, liowever, not so much by his tecliiiical 
terms (even though they show much confusion) 
that Nestorius mu.st be judged as by tlie general 
character of his teaching. Tlieological terminology 
was in the process of construction ; as w'e have 
seen, teclinical wwds cdianged their meaning, and 
it was an indirect benelit of the (;arly heresies that 
they forced men to think more cleaily and to d(diiie 
iheir terms. In the matter of technical jdirase 
ology we shall do well even to stretch a point in 
giving Nestorius the benefit of the doubt w’henevcr 
we are able to do so with a clear conscience. And 
it must also be remembered that most Christian 
thinkers of the first few centuries of our era were 
somewhat vague in their ideas of ‘personality.’ 
Kven when we Inive fixed on proj|)er wora.s to express 
the ‘persons’ of the Holy J’rinity, we still have to 
find suitable terminology for ‘ personality ’ in man, 
for the word ‘ })ersou ’ cannot mean exactly the 
same thing when avc are .speaking of the distinc- 
tions ill the Holy Trinity as wlien we are sp(iaking 
of the ‘ personality ’ of oui selves or of the JnccUiiate 
TiOrd. We may, therefoio, now pass over Nes- 
toriiis’s tochni(!al terms and endeavour to e.stimatc 
the geiieial meaning of Ins U'Jiching. 

(<;) K^cainplcs of Nesforius\s (cachwfj. — The 
counter-anatliemati.sms were directed against those 
of Cyril, and ascribe to bim Apollinarism pure and 
simple. 13ut, in doing so, they run to tin* opposite 
extreme. The seventh, e.y., when literally trans- 
lated, runs as follows : 

' If any one says that the man who was oreated of the \ iii^in 
and in the Virgin is the Only-begotten who was born from the 
bosom of the Father before the morning-star {Ivciferu m), and 
does not rather confess that he became partaker of the designa- 
tion of Only-begotten because of connexion (tnutLouem) with 
him who is naturally the Onl.\ -begotten of the Fatlier, and also 
says that any other than Emmanuel is desus, let him be ana- 
thema* (see Loofs, p. 214, for the Latin of Marius Mercator, and 
llefclc, 111 . 3G, for a rather free English translation). 

ISomo of the other coiintei-anatheniatisnis are 
scarcely le.ss ‘Nestorian.’ 8oine arc amhignous; 
others charge Cyril with atlirining what he never 
did affirm. On the otlier hand, Ne.Mtorius rejects 
an exaggeration of Nestorianism in his 6th anathe- 
rnatism : 

‘ If any one after the Inearnntion calls another than Christ the 
Logos . . . let him be anathema ’ ; 

Imt from tlie rest (d thi.s 6tli anatheinatism it is 
not easy to draw any good sense. 

Fioin otli(3r writings ot Nestorius may be cited a 
few examjilcs, in addition to tho.se alicad}^ gi\en. 
In stiine Nestorius ajipioachcs a jiosition which it 
is difficult to distinguisli from true Nestoriani.sni ; 
in others he approatmes orthodox doctrine. Ca.ssian 
quotes him as saying : ‘No one bears one who Avas 
before herself’ (‘nemo anterioiein se parit’), and 
alino.st the same words (Avith ‘ antiquiorem ’) occur 
in his first letter to Pope Ccclestine (Loofs, jqi. 168, 
351). On one occasion {ib. p. 352), Avith reference 
to the name ‘ Theotokos,’ he asks if, becau.se the 
baljo John Avas filled Avith the Holy Gliost from 
his mother’s womb, one ought to call Elisabeth 
‘ Pneumatotokos ’ (‘ Sj>irit-bearer ’) — a qu(*stion 
Avliicli shows him to have been either a ho])clcs.sly 
confused thinker, or else (if the relation of tlie Son 
of Mary to tlie Logos is to bo compared Avith tliat 
of John to the Holy Spirit) a confirmed ‘ Nestorian.’ 
Anotlier saying (Loofs, p. 292) wliich is decidedly 
ambiguous is ; 

‘ The same (6 avrdv) was both babe and Lord of the babe . . . 
the same was babe and inhabitant (oIktitidp) of the babe.’ 

The phrases ‘ Lord of the babe ’ and ‘ inhabitant 


of the babe’ seem to point to tAvo peisons, namely 
‘the Lord’ (‘the inhabitant’) and ‘the bahe,' 
even though they be united Avith ‘the same.’ In 
one of Ids sermons (Loofs, p. 327 f.) Nestorius 
says ; 

* The babe that is seen . . . ik Koii eternal in respect of that 
wliich is hulUcn, Son, Creator (^muoupyos) of all. . . . For the 
babe is Ootl in hiB own right (ai-Ttforcrtos) ' 

Here Ave have a inucb clusei nppioach to the con- 
ception of the single peisoiiality of our Lord. 

Nestorius repeated Theodore’s language about 
the Jjogos dwelling in Christ, and about the in- 
<l\velling being due to Cod’s good pleasure (fl’5o^/a). 
lie said that be Avas Avilling to worship ‘ him that 
is borne on account of him that bears’ (llethuiie- 
Baker, pp. 44, 93, 153). 

In lleraclidp.s the language is very dilVuse and 
the arguments often diflieultdo follow ; tlu'y arc on 
the Avliole better balanced than tho.se of hi.s earliei 
Avorks, though they include imicli that is ambigu- 
ous. The folloAving is a speeimeii (Bethune-Bakei , 

p. 86) : 

‘llepaHsed through hlcsHrd Marw . I Haul that Cod thi 
Word “pasKCMi” and not “was l»f)ii),” because lie ilul not 
rcccisea hegmmng from her. Put tin twoiuitmes being united 
are one (^Jlinst. And lie who “ was hoi ii of the Father iis to t he 
divmiLv,” and “ troin the liol\ A'n^in as to the humanil\,” 
is, and 18 i^t^led, one, for of the tuo natures there was 
a union. , . . The tuo iiatnreH unconfiiHed I confess to he 
one Christ.* (lie goes on to argue agaiiiht the name ‘Theo- 
tokos 'J 

It must be addetl tliat his .summary of Jiis oavu 
position in HcrarUdca is hopelessly confused (Bed- 
jaii, p. 128 f. ; Nan, p. 83). It contains ti st atc- 
ineiit of ('hrist’s sinlessucss ; lint it s1ioa\.s all the 
old imibilily to see the difrenuKic Itetwecii tlie 
ab.'-tract ami the eonerett* 

(/”) 77o' sdjiiiirf aboitl God and an Infant.- This 
saying is so imj)<)i taut historically that it imist be 
considertjd sejduately. Sociates [HE vii. 34) re- 
ports Nestorins as saying tit ICpliesus during tin* 
time of Availing for the Aiitioclienes : ‘ I Avould not 
name liim Avho is two oi tlnee iiiontlis old (Jod' 
(fyw t6v yevbfxevov Siiiyjvaiou /cat Tpi/irjuaiof' ovk Ai* Ot6i' 
6vop.daaLp.i). This saying enibittereil tlie peo})le 
agaiihst Nc55toriu.s more tliaii any other, and aijis 
don htle.s.s one gn*at reason for attributing to liini 
the berc.sy of J’aul of Samosata (N(*e above {b}). 
Ne.stoiius deals uilli tlii.s .saying in IIcr<(r/tdrs, and 
either he oi his Syriac (ranslator givt's aiiotlici 
turn to the .sentence (Bedjan, p. 202; Nau, jj. 121). 
Here it is made to rnii : ‘ I do not say that (loti is 
aged tAvo or three months.’ In tlie Acts ol tlie 
(’ouncil of Ephesus Ave lead (Mansi, iv. 1181) that 
Ne^'tonus was lejiortod to the Council as saying 
that it i.s not riglit conceining (iod to speaK of 
suckling or liirtli from the Virgin. ‘ So also then ’ 
(continued the witness Theodotiis, Avho had been 
ins friend) ‘ lie frequently said bi/irjvaiou ^ rpip.'qvauov 
p.^ btiv \iyicrOai 0e6v.^ The la.st Avords, Bothune- 
Baker reniark.s (j>. 79 ii.), Avould be reatl by no 
Cit'ek scholar in any tither Avay than as they art* 
explained in Ucrai fatrs, i.e. ‘ that (Jod ought not 
to he called two oi three montli.s old.’ lint he 
perliapH forgets that, as a matter of fact, Nestoriii.s 
Avas not understood in this sensti ; for there is not 
the slightest ground for supjiosirig that Socrates 
Avilfuliy distorttid his speech. J’lie (Treek-spcaking 
people oi the 5th cent, were not ‘ Greek scholais ’ 
— nor AN as Nestorius. And therefore it is by no 
meaii.s certain that (Kujiposing that the Avords were 
exactly as given in the Acts of the Council) Ne.s- 
torius, when he spoke Uiein, meant what lieradidt 
suggests. For Avliat is the meaning of the phrase 
in Heraclides’i The proposition that ‘a two or 
three months’ old child is not (Jod’ is peifectly 
intelligible, however erroneous it may t>e. But 
there is no satisfactory sense in the phrase ‘ God is 
not two or three months old.’ No one would 
dream of affirming that He Avas. And, if Nestorius 
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really did mean such a foolish thing by words 
uttered on the spur of the moment, we cannot 
conceive why he should have repeated it ‘ often ’ 
{TToXkdKis). If ‘ uo Greek scholar ’ could understand 
it otlierwi.se, why did it make suoli a sensation in 
the Council of Ephesus? The letter of the Council 
to the emperorH (Mansi, iv. 1 ‘235 If.) has the say- 
ing thus : iyu) rbv Si/MrjmTop Kal rpi/xTjpaiop Oebp ov 
X^w, which shows that the Council understood the 
saying as Socrates did ; in this form it can only 
mean ‘ 1 do not call one who is two or three months 
old (hid.’ Assuredly no one present would have 
afhrmed that ‘ God was two or three months old.’ 
And, if that were the meaning of the saying, a\ hy 
did not Mestorius explain it at once, when he found 
what a sensation it caused? Under these circum- 
Rtances the susiiicion arises that in the heat of the 
moment, and very proliably without meaning quite 
all that he .said, Nestonus made the statement 
attributed to him by Socrates, wliether it was in 
the exact words giviMi in the History, or in those 
given in the Acts of (lie Coumdl, or in the letter to 
the empcror.s ; and tiiat on reilexion he made the 
explanation which is found in Hcrarhdrs. The 
explanation has all tiie apjiearance of lieing an 
after- thought. 

5 . The solution of the question of the person- 
ality of our Lord. — Before we come to a conclusion 
as to Nestoriu.s’s own teaching, lot us cori.sider how 
the question wa.s solved by Cyril and by the 
Antiochenes, whose united efforts prepared the 
way for t he definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The creed composed by the Antiochenes, and 
accepted by Cyril as true, and incorporated by 
him in his celebrated letter to John of Antioch, 
written on the eoiiclu.sion of the union, and known 
as L(t/ /rufur codi (Mansi, v. 301 tf. ; for the Gieek 
of the creed .see Hefele, iii. 131 n.), is of the greatest 
importance. It ran as follows : 

‘ Wp coiifesa therefore our Lord Jesus Chnst, the Son of God, 
the Orily-beijotten, per fed God and perttua man, of a reasonable 
soul and body , before the a(^e.s liejjfotten of the father 

as to the Godhead, but 111 t he last days fltotn], the same <)w{thv 
auToi'), for us and for our 8.aIvation, of .Mar.v the Virgin us to 
the inanhoofl , t lie naiue one ot one suhslanee with the F.itlier 
as to the Go<lbcud and «>f one sulKstane.e ■with us as to the man- 
hood For there has beronie a union (eJ'wtri?) of two natures 
(>f>vaeMf); wherefore we eonfess one Ohrist, one .Son, one I.or(l. 
Aceordin^^ to this thouj;ht (eei/oiae) of the union witlumt I 
inini^linj!: (dcreyxi'T'CiWi ve ('onfoss the Jioh Vii j.> in (to lioj Theo- 
tokos, l)e(i.iuse (Jod ttie W<nil was m.tde llesh (<rap«a>0/>ai) and 
liecaine iiu arnat e (tVaeflptJTrTjorai), Hiid from the very conception 
UMiled to flinisoif tfie temple whleli He took of her. lint wo 
know that the theolo, 4 ian.s make some of the evangelical and 
apostolical utterunoes about the bold refer in common to the 
one person (Tr/joirwiroi'), arid separate others as [referimi;] to the 
two nat.ures, and a]iply those which are divine {OaorrfjtireU) to 
the GoUluad of Chnst, but those which are humble (deal with 
the humiliation] to IIis manliood ’ 

llcic we liave a ]ierfeclly orthodox (statement of 
doctrine fioin the Hchool that wais fui]>posed to 
favour Nchtorius. Mothing could be more explicit 
than itH positive allinuation that our Lord i.s one j 
jierson, and noMung better than the statement of 
the distinction of tire two natures. If the sus- 
jiected word ‘ temple’ occurs, the context makes it 
quite clear tliat it mean.s ‘manhood’ and not ‘a 
man.’ With the lastsentence, which is an arldition 
to the creed as originally compiled, but is included 
in C^ynl’s lett(‘r to John of Antiocli, compare 
Cyril’s fourth anathematism. 

Side by side with this confession of faith we may 
sot Cyril’s teaching, both as first put out in his 
nnathomatisms (Hefele, iii. 31 f.) and then as ex- 
plained by him {ib. p. 122 ). In the second anathe- 
matism Cyril speaks of the AVord ‘ hypos tatically 
uniting’ Himself with the fle.sh, i.e. with human 
nature. In the third he repudiates the word ‘con- 
nexion ’ ((TvvdipeLa) and speaks of a ‘ conjunction 
in physical union* (a-wddif) rjj saff ^pcmtip <l>vaiK^p). 
It was these last words tliat especially aroused 
opposition, though it was a traditional phrase (see 


above, § 3 (c)). And Cyril therefore in his explana- 
tion as.scrted that 

'Ohnst had a reasonable human spirit (irvfUMa), and that no 
uuxiiig and juinglmg and no confusion of the natures in Christ 
had taken place ; but, on the contrary, that the Word of God is 
in ills own nature unchangeable and incapable of suffering. 
But in the flesh one and the same Christ and only-begotten 
Son of God Buflfered for us’ (translation revised from Uefele, 
iii. 122). 

It is the bright spot in the rather sordid hi.story 
of the controversy that (\yril and the Antiochenes 
showed such a spirit of mutual foibearance, and 
that each endeavoured to understand the real 
meaning of the other. Yet even modern writors 
have sarcastically spoken of both John of Antioch 
and Cyril ‘eating their words’ and unworthily 
giving up their opinions. The present writer 
believes this to be an erroneous view of history ; 
and that John and Cyril had in reality agreed all 
along in their theology, though they liad expres.sed 
themv,clve.s difieiently. No historical character 
lias been so variously judged as (’ynl.' But, with 
all his faults of iinpidaiosity and t(*iii])cr, helms the 
merit of having .seized the real point ot the contro- 
versy. When tlii.s was once done, it was po.ssible, 
by explanation of the word.s used on eit’.ier side, to 
arrive at a sati.sfactory agreement. The crucial 
jioint was tliat it was essential for a true Incarna- 
tion that He who was with the Father from all 
(‘teinity, very God of very God, Hhould bo the self- 
same He who was born of the Virgin, and sliould 
not merely have been joined, howeviu inseparably, 
to the child of the Virgin. It was eijiially es.sen- 
tial that His Godhead and His manliood should 
not be fu.sed into something else, or confusedly 
commingled. On these points Cyril and the 
Antiochenes agieed. 

Two methods of expre.ssion which affirm that 
our Lord is a single Feison must, here be men- 
tioned. 

{a) Iinjjcrsonality of our Lord's manhood. — This 
lias been the usual way of exjue.ssing the single 
personality. The (leisonality is said to reside in 
onr Lord’s Godheail as pie-existent, and therefore 
tlie humanity is said to oe impersonal in itself, Imt 
((crsonal in Him only (Bethune-Baker, p 9S) 
'I’liis does not mean that the human natuie of 
Christ i.s in any way imperfect. It is jicilmji.s 
more acdnate to pul. it, as Bethune-Baker .siig- 
gc.sts, that our Lord’s Immaii iiatuie ‘is never 
impersonal, because it lias His personality from 
the lirst’; which i.s another way of .stating the 
same tiutli. But it would be pure Nesloi laiiism 
to say that our Lord’s manhood had a pci.sonality 
othci than tliat of His Godhead. 

(//) The ‘ hypostatic union ' — This ])hrase ha.s 
been generally appioved a.s expressing that in our 
Lord there are two natures united in one hyjio- 
.sta.sis or person. As wc have seen, Cyril uses tlie 
expression, and it was used at a synod held under 
him at Ah'xandria (Hefele, iii. 20 ). It i.s this 
‘liypostatic union ’ tliat is the justification of the 
mode of expression called cornmnnicalw idiomatum 
(above., § 4 ). But, though the phrase ‘ hypostatic 
union’ is a valuable one when properly understood, 
it is doubtless capable of a wrong meaning. It has 
already been mentioned (above, § 3 ) that Athanasius 
(or another writer of his school) repudiated it in 
tlie sense of ‘ union of substance’ ; and soNestorius 
understood it to mean a union which resulted in 
one nature (Nan, p. xv). Even taking c 7 r< 5 (rTa(rcs in 
its later sense of ‘person,’ the phrase might mean 
‘the uniting of two persona so as to make them 
one person.’ In fact, this is a good instance of 
a tecunical term being a good servant but a bad 
master. We have here also to ‘ get behind words.’ 
6. Conclusion from the evidence as to Nestorius 

1 For opposite views of Cyril’s character Gibbon and Ilefcle 
should be road. But, while both take a decided line, Hefele 
ii imiMirtiality Itself as compared with Gibbon. 
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and Nestorianism. — Very dilfeient verdicts have 
been given, since the discovery of HeravUdes, on 
the question whether Nestorius w^as a Nestoiian. 
On the one hand, Bedjan and Nan, the editor and 
translator of the book, think that, even after the 
explanations offered in it, Nestorius would have 
been condeinned as hercdicah 
‘ We iiiuBt notr forget tliat the two natures involve with him 
two distinct h^ijostases and two poisons (jirosOpons) uiiiUmI 
tof^ether by simple loan and oKchanjfe ’ (Nan, p. xxvin). 

Oil the other hand, Bethune-liaker, on an ex- 
amination not only of Hernclides, but also of tlie 
other writings, considers Nestorius orthodox ; and, 
what is rather surprising, seems to tliink him an 
able Ilian (pj). 122, J75ff'.) : 

‘The ideas for which Nest onus in common with the whole 
school of Antioch contended, really won the day’; ‘ NostonuH 
himself was sacrificed “to save the face " of the Alexamlrmes ’ 
(p. 207). 

'J'he present writer cannot take so rosy a view ol 
the iiih.tter as this, and especially dissents from 
the last three statements. It seems much iiioie in 
accordance with the evidenee to hold that Nestorius 
sometimes used heretical and sometiiiie.s orthodox 
langungf'. It we may supjiose that we have 
Hcradidcs as it left Nestorius’s pen, unaltered by 
the Syiiac tianslator, we have, indeeil, a better 
presentment of doctrine than in some of his other 
wTitings, tliougli even in Heraclides the tendency 
is heretical, and the expressioiiH, e.g., about two 
TTpdcrwTra are hard t>o reconcile w’lth true tiuiclung. 
(in the other hand, we can scarcely, with Nan, 
adduce th(‘ expressions about two hypostases as 
lieietical, as ‘ byjiostasis ’ is here used in the older 
sense of ‘substance.’ And wc nifiy hope that, 
when freed from the temptation liiat besets an 
eloquent and popular preacher of saying ratlier 
more than on calm reflexion he wmuhl have wudtteii, 
and when in seclusion lie had more time for think- 
ing out the prohleni and for wiiting on it at 
leisure, Nestorius to a great extent rid himself of 
his errors. For his heresy, if he was a Ne.^tonaii. 
was due to confusion of thought. We piohahl}'^ 
cannot liome to a better conclusion than tliat of 
the contemporary historian, Socrates, w ho, tlmugh 
ho mentioned Nestorms’s faults, esjiecially as a 

I iersecntor, candidly endeavoured to ‘ be uninassed 
>y the criminations of liis adversaries’ (///C vii. 32). 
Socrates, having pcnisod his writing.s, ‘found him 
to be an ignorant man’ ; he ‘found that he did 
not deny Christ’s Codlnvid,’ but that be w^as 
‘ scared at the term I’lieotokos as thongli it w'eic a 
bugbear ’ (or ‘ hobgoblin ’). This w^as due, Socrates 
says, to fJie faiT that, though eloquent, lie wjis not 
W'ell educated, and did not know the ‘ancient 
expositois.’ 'Die conclusion, then, w'hicli seems 
most suitable to the evidence is that, while Nes- 
torius w as not a systematic and consistent upholdei 
of w’liat w^e call ‘ Nestoiiaiiism,’ yet he sonictimcs 
Hjioke erroneously ; and, even if avc give him the 
benefit of the doubt with regard to technical terms, 
it is difficult to acquit him allogiTlier of a certain 
amount of heresy, and of a heresy which is par- 
ticularly dangerous. 

Ho fully saw the danger of the ojiiiosite error, 
even though it was not as openly expressed as in 
the immediately succeeding age. But errors aic 
usually the result of reaction trom another erior ; 
Apollinarism w'as a reaction from Arianisiii, Nes- 
torianism from Apollinarism, as afterwards Euty- 
chianism was a reaction from Nestorianism. It is 
not always easy to hit the golden mean between 
two doctrinal extremes. Nestorius could see no 
mean betw een his teaching and that of Apollinarius, 
and, as a consequence, he also, like Apollinarius, 
tended to destroy the Incarnation, though in an 
opposite manner. But he was a foolish and obsti- 
nate man, wdio did not see the outcome of his own 
teaching. Had he exjilained it as Cyril and the 


Antiocheiies explained theirs, bis future would 
have been a ha])|>ier one. As it was, he who began 
by persecuting heretic.s was himself persecutiul as 
a lieietic till tlie day ol his death. 

7 . Writings of Nestorius. — (a) Tlu* following works of 

Nestorius are now extant: 'J'he lioob oj presen od 

in Syriac (see § a abo\ e) ; tlio Counter anathematmus, \n repl^ 
to Cyiil, preson t'd in a l.at tr bv Manus Metoator (Loofs, p 
21 i); a (Jreck homily, On the ii%ph Prie^tliood qf our Loid, 
pre 8 cr\('d among the sernioTis of (Jhiysostom (Ltiofn, p. 230), 
three Greek boinihes, On thr 'I'emptution (Nau, p 3;:r»), also 
preserved ui a Svr. tr (Marius Mercator transhitcd portuins of 
these into Lat , and the fragmentB are extiint , parts of (hese 
homilies have hten made up into a single lioindy attnbuted to 
Chi vsostom) ; Lettern (some in Greek) to L'yrd, ( u lestine, 
CkelesLius the Pelagian, John of Antioch, thi C'm]teioi Theo- 
dosius, and others (hoofs, p. U5f> ff ) : Nau also gives (p. 370) 
two veisions of a letln to tlie jieople of Const anlinoitU , whicli 
Loofs (p. 202) looks ujion as ‘doubtless unaiithenl ic ’ , Sennoin,, 
chiefl> in a Lat. tr. by Manus Mercator, but also in fragiueiils 
quotcfl by C>nl of Alexandria or in the Acts of the Couin il ol 
Ephesus, or elsewhere (Loofs, j). 225 ff.) ; fragments of the Thro 
paschitcR (Loofs, p 208) and the Tragedy (hoofs, p 20 .S), foi 
which see below (e). 

C>) Probably unauthentic workn . — The Inturgy of NeMoxus, 
still used by the E. Syrian or Nestonan Christiana, is iduiov.t 
certainly not the work of that writer. It is not a complcli' 
liturgy, but ail Anaphora only, boriowing the first parted (he 
service, and also the conclusion, from the older Inturgy o/ thr 
Apostlro Addat and Man, whicjj is the princiiial liturgy U'«cd 
by the E. Syrians. It is not of the type of liturgy with vliich 
Nestorius was familiar cither at Antioch or at tlonslantniople, 
hut 18 of the E S^l!an family, t hough it is influenced to soiin 
extent by the liyziintine rite. It was probably composed by an 
E. Syrian who had a Constantinople liturgy befou* him, and 
may be dated, m its original form, some time befoic Narsai, i.e 
before the end of the r»th century. 

Besides the sermons mentioned above, P. Batiffol Iuih sug- 
gested that 62 homilies picservetl among the uorks of various 
orthodox writers are in realit\ the work of Nestonus (/fZ»’ ix 
(19U(IJ .329). They are thought to show the style and manner ol 
thought of that writer. Jfut, as Betlimie-liaker remarks (ji 
102 f ), theological language was uioi e fiuul iii the EuHt t lian iii the 
West in the eailicr .igcs; and llieicfore it does not follow that, 
because in a sermon we tmd a somewhat unusual phrase ^\hn h 
vus used h^ Nestorius, the sermon must he attnhuted to lum 
Batiffol’s suggestion has not lieen vex\ tavourahlji lei'cived 
On the geneial question of assigning the autliorHhijt of sermons 
it ma\ be remiuked that t.heie is nothing strange if one ot 
Nc-storms’s own KCimons has been attnbutefl to a preaelun like 
Clirysosloin, and pri'servcd among his woiks Tlie^ weie both 
of the Antiochene school of thought, and all Aiiliochenes had 
much in common in the wa,\ of liferarv st^lc and line of reason 
ing , licHKles, the woist heretic* (and w’o need not think wnise 
of Nestoruis than that he was a very contused thinkei) doe.s 
not alwa.\ s proac h lieresv. 

In addition to the above works there are extant 'I'lVi'lrt 
Synac A nathrmatismK, given in Svr. and L.it by Asseniani 
(Jiihl. Onrnt ill ii. 199 202) and in l^at by hoofs (p 220). ihit 
these are of very doubtful aiit henticit.N 

(c) Old li.sts oj Neittonns’s works Gcnnadius, wlio eon! inued 
.leioiiie’s of Illustrious Men uftei his death, says thut 

Nestoiiiis wrote many tieatiscB on various questious while still 
in Antioch, and that these were already tainted w ith his error. 
After he went to Constantinopl' , he WTote u w'orli On the In- 
carnation, on C>2 passages of the Scriptures (Gcnnadius, de Vir. 
illustr. 64) These works of Nestorius are not no\^ extant 

The SyruH' translator of Ilernrhdcs sayti that both J'l'o/iasOgos 
i-'Theopaschites) and tho yVayedv wore written as an apolog;i 
against those who blamed Neslorius for having demanded a 
council. ‘Theopa.schites ’ is a nickname given lo an opjiom nt, 
and had alreadv been used, if a Syriac writer is to be* ti listed, 
by Gregory of NasuanzuH(R. Pa^ iie'Simth, 'Thesaurus Synacu.s, 
Oxford, l.S79-lt>01, n 4367), in the 6 th cent it was applied to 
the Monopliybites in connexion with the addition to the 
Trisagion of the words ‘One of the Trinity wa.s (‘rncifled ’ 
(Ilcfcle, III 467 f) It was soliiewliat like the older nicknami* 

' I'atnpaBHiariH,’ which denoted those who were* said to hold 
that the h’ather suffered 

In Audishu’s list of Nestorius’s writings are given : the 
Tragedy, Heraclides, a Letter to Cosnias (not extant), the 
Litutgy of Nestonus (Hce abo\(*), a hook of Letters, and a book 
of Honulies and Sertiwns (Bethune-Baker, i» 26). 

8. The later Nestorians.—la) Within thr Homan 
empire . — It has already been Btated (above, § 2) 
that the Antiochenes were doetrinally divided 
amonj^ themselves. After the general aetuqitaru e 
of the uiiitm arranged by John anti Cyril some ol 
the bishops ffnally lefused to assent to it, and, 
openly siding with Nestorius, were depiived of 
their sees. Several of them seem to have travelled 
eastwards, no doubt taking with them those of 
their priests and deacons who sui>ported them, and 
reinforced the E. Syrian Church (see lielow). 
Whatever view we take of Nestoriiis’s own tcacli- 
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ing, some of tlieso Antiochene extremists were 
thoroughgoing ‘ Nestoriaiis/ and it is to tliem 
that the E. Syrian Cliurch owed its knowledge of 
the controversy. Yet for a considerable time Nes* 
toriariisni retained some footing in the Itoman 
empiie itself; Cosinas Indicojdeustes, the 

well-known traveller and geographical writer, who 
lived in Egypt, and published his books in 547, is 
said to have been one of its adherents (Gibbon, 
Decline, and Fall, ch. xlvii. n. lib; DCB iv. 32‘*). 

{b) In the Persian empire . — The ‘East Syrian’ 
Church, or, as it proudly calls itself, ‘ the Church 
of the East,’ had existed, in all probability, from 
the Apostolic Age ; but, it being the Church of 
the Persian empire, its mcmliers were a good deal 
cut off from their brethren who were subject to 
the Koman emperor, and the separation ever tended 
to in(!rease. It was fostered ])y the civil authori- 
ties for political purposes. Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the E. Syrians knew 
notning officially of the Council of Niciea till 410. 
Similarly, they did not hear of the (diristological 
controversies of the Homan empire until they were 
practically decided tliere. The dissentient Antiocli- 
enes would not give them a favourable account of 
Cyril and of the proceedings at the First Council 
of Ephesus, and to this day they hold that Nes- 
torius was unjustly condemned, and reckon him, 
with Diodorus and Theodore, among the ‘ Greek 
doctors’ whom they commemorate on the fifth 
Friday after E]»ipliany. They bear witness to tiie 
absence of personal connexion Ixdween Nestorius 
and their Churcli by not including him among the 
‘Syrian doctors,’ i.e. those of the ‘Cliurch of the 
East.’ They accepted the ‘Tome’ of Leo and the 
(ie(!rees of tlie Council of Chalcedon as part of their 
Sunhatlhus, or book of canon law ; and their final 
separation from the Orthodox did not take place 
till about the time of the conquest of the Persian 
empire by the Muhammadans in the 7th century. 

Their missions in the whole continent of Asia 
were extensive ; the foundation of (he old Church 
in India, that of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ in 
Malabar, was due to them, and is attested hy 
(kjsmas Indicopleiistes in the 6th cent. {DCB i. 
693“) ; a inoiiunient at Si-ngaii-fu in China still 
hears witness to their activity in that country ; 
and their evangelistic zeal gave rise to tlic story 
of Prester Jolin. But this Church which spreatl 
all over Asia is now reduced to the ‘shadow^ of a 
shade,’ and linds its homo, to the number of 100,000 
souls or more, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and 
in the neighbouring plains of Adharbaijun in 
I’ersia and of N. Mesopotamia in Asiatic Turkey. 

The gre.at school of the Nestorians w'as at Edessa, 
or Ur-hai. After the death of Kabbnlas, Cyril’s 
great supporter, Ibas succeeded as bishop of that 
city, and fostered Nestorian teaclung. But they 
were finally driven out of Edessa in 489 by the 
emperor Zeno, and they then established their 
school at Nisihis. 

{c) Do tJw E. Syrians hold Nestorian doctHne ? — 
This is not an easy question to answer fully ; 
there is, however, no necjcssary connexion between 
it and that already considered, whether Nestorius 
w’as a Nestorian. There can be no doubt that 
some of the E. Syrian writers have used decidedly 
Nestorian language. Yet on the whole it is re- 
markable bow free their liturgical and synodical 
language, in particular, is from it. There is, how- 
ever, a phrase to wdnch they cling tenaciously, 
and which must be considered. They affirm that 
in Christ there are two kydn^, two qnumi^ one 
par^pd (the Syriac words are given as pronounced 
by them, though the plural termination is often -I 
ratlier than The first of these terms, kydnS.^ 
IS 0LVts, ‘ nature ’ ; the second, ^nlund, is vTrckrratris ; 
the third is vpbdtawov transliterated. It seems 


clear that, like Nestorius, the E. Syrian Christians 
take virlHTTacri^ in its oldest sense of ‘substance,’ 
and .so they talk of the qn ilmd of the Godhead and 
the qnfinid of the manhood. If we may aenuit 
Nestorius, when he spoke of ‘ two hypostases,’ of 
meaning by that term two )>ersonB, we may cer- 
tainly also acquit the E. Syrhins of doing so. 
They try to make a distinction between kydnd 
and qnunid, when speaking of our Lord, but really 
they mean much the same thing by both words. 
We may notice that both they and their neigh- 
bours, the Monophysites or W. Syrians (known as 
‘Jacobites’), speak of the three in the Holy 

Trinity, not of three We see, therefore, 

here some inconsistency. For a very careful dis- 
cii.ssion of these and other Syriac technical terms 
see the appendix (by another pen) to Bethune- 
Baker’s Nestorius ana Ins Teaching (p. 21211,). It 
is very generally agreed that, w hatever vitality 
‘ Nestorianism ’ may have had in the past in the 
K. Syrian winters, it is now entirely dead among 
these Christians. It is an example of their con- 
fusion of thought that in the oath taken by their 
bishops they affirm that Christ lias one wdll, one. 
power, and is confessed in tw'o kydniy two qnumt, 
and one ^ parsupd of filiation ’ (the last is a very 
common phrase in their writers). But Mono- 
tlieletism was the very ojiposite error to Nestorian- 
isni (Nau, p. xii). 

Litbratuur —Socrates Scliolasticus, UE vii 29-85 (Eiij?. 
tr, in Nieenc and Post-Eicene Fathers, Oxford, 1891); J. D. 
Mansi, Sacrorum Concilionna nova et amplisgima Collectio, 
Florence, 17.59-98 (includes the collections of Labb6, Oossart, 
and others), iv. and v. : C. J. Hefele, llist. of the Councils of 
the Church, Knir. tr., Edinburg, 1894-90, in. ; F. Nau, Nes- 
torins. U here, d’ll/^ractidc de Damas, Fr. tr., Paris, 1910; the 
^'nac text (same title), ed. P. Bedjan, do. 1910 ; J F. Bethune- 
Baker, Nestorats and his Teaching, Cambridge, 1908; F. 
Loots, N eslonana, Halle, 1905, Nestorius and his Place in the 
History of Christian Doctrine, Cambridge, 1914 ; E. Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Jtoman Empire, London, 1770-88 
(many sabseijuent edd.), (‘h. \lvu. ; J. C. Robertson, Uiat. 
of the Christian Chnrc.h, do. 187.5, ii. ; G. T. Stokes, artt. 
‘Nestorianism,' ‘Nestorius,* in 2>CV>’; W. Bright, art ‘Cyrillus, 
no 7,' in DCIi; H. B. Swete, art ‘Theodorusof Mopsiiestia,* 
in DCli : M. Brifere, Revue de V Orient chretien, Paris, 1910, ]>. 
Iff , ‘La Ldgende syriaque de Nestorius’ ; A. Harnack, llist. 
of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99; H. M. Relton, *Ne.H- 
toiius the Nestorian,’ in CQlt Ixxiii [1912] 296 ; A. C. Headlam, 

‘ Nestorius and Orthodoxy in C(f,R Ixxx. [1915) 404; J. Pear- 
son, An Exposiium of the Creed, London, 10.59 (quotations 
from Burton’s ed., Oxford, 1870); R Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
l*olit]/, London, 1594-97, v. 62 (an admirable summary of doc- 
trine). 

For the later Nestorians see J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca 
Orientafis, Rome, 1719 28, lii. and iv, ; E. A. W. Budge, The 
BiHik of (Governors ; the Historia Monastica of Thonutsof Marga, 
Syr text and Eng. tr , 2 vols., London, 1898 (some valuable bio- 
graphies); A. J. Maclean and W H. Browne, The CathoUco^ 
of the East ana his People, do. 1892 ; W. A. Wigram, Introil. 
to the llist of the Assiirian Church, IQOShO A I) , do. 1910 (a 
history of the Nestorians) ; G. P. Badger, The Nestorians and 
their Rituals, do. 1852. A. J. MACLEAN. 

NETHlNlM(NETHONlM).— AccoiiUng to 
the theory of the l^riestly Code (P), Nu (cf. 

also 18®), the Levites w’cre given {ncthdnhn) unto 
Aaron and his sons in behalf of the children of 
Lsrael, ‘ to do the service of tlio tabernacle.’ They 
w'cre a wavc-ofleriiig given to Jahweh in place of 
the fir.st-born, a gift to Aaron and Ids sons from 
among the cliildron of Israel * to do the servicii of 
the tent of meeting.’ ^ So, in the Greek Ezra 
(1 Es P) they are called hicrodouloi or 

temple servants, wdiich is elstiwhere in this book, 
ns in Josepliu.s, the translation of nHhinlm. TJiis 
theory does not, however, conform wdtb the earlier 

1 As our present Hebrew text reads, they were nethunim 
nSthicnim, which the translators render ‘wholly given,’ or 
‘ utterly given.' I’robably (see Batten, ICC, ‘ Ezra and 
Nehenilah,’ p. 88) we should read nithinlm n^thunim, i.e. 
they were ‘Nethinim given unto Aaron and his sons.’ 
Niihunim and niHhlnlm are, in fact, merely differentiations 
of one and the same word and are confused with one another 
(cf. Kzr 81'^). It is worthy of note how large a numlier of 
the Levitioal names, especially in the later books, are com- 
pounds or derivatives of ndthan, ‘give.’ 
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practice. As late as the Exile the Levites are 
priests. In the reform of Josiah (623 u.C.) every 
Levite was recof^nized as a priest, Jiaving poten> 
tially the right to serve as such in the Jerusa- 
lem Temple (so the book of Deuteronomv). At 
this time and earlier the hierodvtdoi^ who per- 
formed the menial or iion-priestly service of the 
Temple, were frequently, if not generally, foreign 
slaves, given for this purpose {nCthmlm), or the 
dcHcendants of such slaves— -precisely the same use 
which we lind in the temples of other countries, 
botli (isarlier and later, as in Babylonia and Grec'ce, 
and even in the Muhammadan shrine at IVlecca. 
From analogy we should suppose that this would 
have been the case ; tliat it was so uj) to and in- 
cluding the time of Mehemiah is clear from the 
testimony of the Bible. 

Accortiing to Nu out of all booty of war, in- 
cluding slaves, a certain proport ion was to be given 
to the priests and Levites — which is really a record 
in legislative form of an ancient fact and right. A 
case of this in actual practice, referred to in the 
story of tlie conquest of Canaan under Joshua, is 
that of the Cibeonites, made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the Iiotiso of Cod ’ (Jos q-- -? j 
(if. also 1 K 9^®^ ) According to the hook of Ezra, 
this practice, foi tlie Jerusalem Temple, dated back 
to Ifavid, the Nethinim of his day being descen- 
dants of the slaves ‘ whom David and the priii<‘es 
had given for the service of the Levites’ (8^®). 
Among the Nethinim of that period are noted 
specifically, also, descendants or slaves given by 
Solomon (Ezr 2®"’). These 'J’emple slaves were, as 
a rule, foreigners, captives taken in war, and in 
the first geiieiation presumably uncircurueisod 
heathen. 1 1 ciice Ezekiel’s protest . ‘ No foreigner, 
nncircumci.sed in lieart and micircumcised in llesh, 
shall enter into my sanctuary ’ (44‘').* He proposes 
tliat instead of these foreign slaves the Levitical 
priests of the high places shall he made nHhlnluiy 
ministers of tlie sanctuary. This rule, however, 
was not adopted, at least in this form, at that date, 
and, after the return from the Exile we still lind 
the non-Levitical Nethinim, descendants of former 
'Lemple slaves, servants of the sanctuary. It is 
from the post- Exilic writings that we obtain our 
fullest notices of these Netlunim, and in the books 
of Ezra and Nelieiiiiah we first find, in fact, the 
word nWunlm used as a teruiinus technicus.“ 
Here, also, wo have the first distinct and clear 
mention of the method and organization of the 
Temple service, and of the titles of the Temple 
servants and olfieials. Of these there are five 
distinct classes mentioned : priests, Levites, singers,’* 
porters, and Nethinim. In the list of those return- 
ing from the Exile (Ezr I Es Neh 
35 to 41 families of Nethinim are mentioned, with 
an additional 10 families of ‘ sons of the slaves of 
Solomon.’ The whole number of Nethinim, accord- 
ing to all these lists, was 392 individuals. The 
inclusion of the ‘ sons of the slaves of Solomon ’ in 
this total is an evidence, it may be said in passing, 
of their constituting part of the Nethinim, in con- 
nexion with whom they are mentioned in all places 
where the name oiicurs. The names in these lists 

1 Zee 14‘-i ‘ There shall be no more a Oanaanite in the house 
of Jahweh,' This is commonly understood, however, not to 
refer to Ganaanites in a racial or religious sense, Canaan mean- 
ing ‘ merchant ' or ‘ pedlar.’ 

2 The word occurs sixteen times in these two liooks (once as 
n^thunim)\ elsewhere In the Bible only in 1 Gh 9^, and perhaps 
in the two passages in Numbers already cited. 

8 Among the singers there were included, apparently, women 
as well as men ^f. Ex 16 *o, Pa 682ft). j,, the salary lists from 
the temple of En-lil at Nippur we have also both men and 
women among what are evidently the Nethinim of that 
temple. Among those included in the lists of temple employees 
there are singers, gatenien, shepherds, grinders, weavers, 
temple servants, etc. Incidental evidence of forced labour is 
furnished by the note against some names, indicating that at 
that time those persons were not on hand, having run away 
(A. T. Clay. Bab. Ex. of Univ. of Penn. xiv.). 


are very largely foreign, including Edomite, Assyi- 
lan, and especially Aranncan elements, and many 
of them do not occur elsewhere — incidental evi- 
dence of the non-Israelite origin of the Nethinim. 

In the account of Ezra’s return (Ezr we 

are told that from Ahava on the Euphratiis he* 
8end.8 to Iddo, the head-man of Casiphia, to obtain 
Levites and N(ithinim, of whom tliero was a lack 
in the returning caravan, and receives in return 
38 licvitea and 220 Netlunim. In Neh 3'-’®- we are 
told that the Nethinim lived in the Opliel, and 
that the liouse of tlie Nethinim was ‘opposite the 
gate of the muster.’ In 11’^’ we are again informed 
that tlie Nethinim dwell in the Ophel, and that 
Ziha and (lishjia (Hasnpha’) are their chiefs. In 
Neh IL* we learn that tlu'y have po.ssessions among 
the citie.s of Judah, like the priests and Levites, 
and in they, with the Levites, porters, anil 

singers, arc among the covenanters, who ‘entered 
into a curse, and into an oath, to walk in God’s 
law.’ Like tlie piiests and Levites, they were free 
from taxes (Ezr 7“'‘). 

From all this it Avould appear that before the 
Exile the Nefcliinim liad ceased to he foreigner.® and 
had become a part of the Jewish people, so firmly 
attached to the ’rmiiple (hat the Exile could not 
break that iittacliment, so that a goodly niinilier oi 
them, Avhen the opportunity was given, returned 
to their ancestral oeeupation of tlie serviee of the 
Temple. hh ideidJy they were by this time re- 
ganled as an integral pait of Israel, and as .sueli 
they had their inheritance like the rest among the 
eities of Judah. It is clear that they must have 
been well oiganized for the fullilnient of (heii 
functions helore the Exile, and that organization 
was handed down and lieeanu! the basis lor the 
later organization in ‘ families,’ with two hea<i-men, 
those in seivice quartered in a house ospi'cially 
assigned for that pur]>ose in the Opliel, tlie rest 
living in their possessions among the cities of 
Judah. It also ap])ears that they consideralily 
outnumbereil the JiCvites. 

In the hook of (’hronicles the Nethinim are 
mentioned only once — I Ch 9^,* a pa.ssage Avhich is 
really taken from the list in Neh and should 
be regarded as a citation of an eailier source. 
With this exeejition there are no Nethinim * in 
Chronicles. They disapjiear entirely, as do also 
the singers and the porters, all of them being now 
included in the Levites, to whom are assigned all 
the functions heretofore performed by them. So 
far as the functions of the Nethinim are concerned, 
this is explicitly .stated at a later date, about the 
commencement of the Christian era, by Philo in 
his de Frcumiis Surer datum., 6, where he says that 
the sweeping and cleaning of tlie Temple were done 
by the Levites. 

The prote.st of Ezekiel, to which attention has 
alieady been called, W'as the basi.s of the theory of 
the Priestly Code, as expressed in Numbers, which 
Avas finally put in practice at tlie time of the 
Chronicler, not by the elimination from the Temjile 
of the de.scendants of the .slaves, hut by their 
amalgamation with the lawites, with the prohibi- 
tion presumably for the future of the admission of 
any foreign slaves. 

We may tlien sum iin the history of the origin 
and development of the Nethinim as folloAvs. Prom 
the outset there w ere attached to Israelite temples, 
to perform various services, 8lave.s, either bought 
Avith money, or foreigners, captives of war ; and 
indeed, in the case of captives taken in Avar, a 
certain portion was always assigned to the service 

* The Peuhitto Syriac here renders Nethinim by 'sojourners,' 
in Neh 10 and 11 by ‘ slaves,' in Ezr 820 by ‘ men.' 

1 1 Ch 6 seems to show this amalgamation. Here the Levites 
are divided into three tribes, among whom are included specifi- 
cally the singers ; and the Levites are described as Nethinim, 
given for all ‘sendees of the tabernacle.’ 
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of the priests of tlie sanctuaries. As in the case 
of other sanctuaries, so also in Jerusalem, from 
David’s time onwards, slaves were assigned from 
among t he ca])tive3 taken in war for the service of 
the smieijiary, and in post-Exilic times there still 
existed a special Bubdivision of these Netlunim, or 
slaves of the sanctuary, claiming to be descendants 
of those given at the organization of the Temple 
serviciis under Solomon. 

The ])iiest8 of the Jerusalem Temjile, as of the 
other sanctuaries, were Levites, and all Levitcs 
Avere priests jierforming the priestly functions. The 
other functions of the sanctuary were performed by 
the slaves given for this jjurpose. 'J'hese fiiinddons 
were dividiul, so far as our information goi's, into 
three main parts ; singing, guarding the gates and 
performing the servhie of janters, and the moie 
menial functions, such ns cleaning. It was to 
those ])erforming the latter functions that the title 
Nethinim was given. Originally the slaves as- 
signed to these various functions, being pi esumahly 
largely foieign cajitivcs, were heathen and some- 
times uncircuincised. They themselves, however, 
or their d(‘sceiidants, (;ori tinning in (he serviei; of 
the Temple, became in time cireumcised Israelites. 
At the same* time, their ranks would seem to have 
been recimted from time to time by foreign 
captives : hence the protest of Ezekiel, referred to 
above, against uncinnimcised foieigners siu'ving in 
the Tern I lie. 

With the overthrow of the high places and the 
concentration of worship at Jerusalem, in6‘23 R c., 
it became necessary to provide for all Levitical 
priests at that Temple. lla<l they become }»nests 
there, its priestly saenlicial staff would have hoon 
inordinately increased ; hence the priests of that 
'remplc resisted this reform for the sake of their 
own prerogatives and j)er(]uisiteH. The liefoima- 
tion, however, marks a very distinct step in exclii- 
sivism — the separalion of the Jewish people from 
the outside world, and of their sacred worshiji and 
its service from all outside conflict. 

The pro(A;st of Ezekiel, liimself a priest of the 
Temple, iuid his juojiosition to have all Temjile 
service pei formed by Levitcs, are evidence of the 
existence among the priests of the intent to preserve 
jiiiestly fumdions and prerogatives exclusively for 
tlie descendants of the priests of [the Jcnisaleiii 
Temple. Hence the rejection of the claims of 
Levitcs from other sanctuaries to act as priests 
in their 'L’emjde. It is also evidence ol a 
spirit of religions exclusivisrn, which would shut 
out foreigners from the nation, and partiimlarly 
from tlie sacied religion ol the nation, as lepre- 
sented in the ’remi»le functions ‘ Let us get rid 
of the foieigners and utilize these Lewites for the 
service ol (li(‘ Temple heretofore performed by 
them, ’Phe J,.evites deserve to be so treated as a 
punishment for their idolatry in the past.’ 

In principle this point of view w as made effective 
ill the ITie^t.ly Code, Avhicli did not, hoAvever, 
heiMimc ( he law of the Jew's or of the'Dmiple until 
long after the return from the Exile. To this 
extent, however, Ezekiel’s point of view seems to 
have become at once cU’ective, that, ■with the 
return from the Exile, only those counted as Jews 
were allowed to serve in the Temple, circumcised 
men of the Jewish religion. Such the porters, the 
‘dngors, and the Nethinim had become, and Avith 
the restoration of the Temple after the Exile they 
resumed tlieir old functions. 'The number of so- 
called Levites Avho returned was very small in 
relation to the number of these three classes of 
’reniple servants. 

Precisely what the function of the Levites now 
Avas it is difficult to determine. Theoretically they 
seem to be distinguished from the priest.s on the one 
hand and from the porters, singers, and Nethinim 


on the other. The tendency was, on the one side, 
to push down the Levites, by making them inferior 
to the ])rieKts, and, on the other, to exalt; the 
Temple servants by bringing them to an equality 
Avith the Levites. The distinction of piiests, 
Levites, porters, singers, and Nethinim is estab- 
lished for the time of Nehcmiah (c. 440 B.c.) and 
of Ezra (c. 380 B.C.). The Priestly Code, promul- 
gated at the latter jicriod, abolishes the distinction 
hetAveen those rendering any service below that of 
(he priestliood in the Temple. They are all alike 
to be regaided as Nethinim, given to Cod for the 
Tenijile service, and, accordingly, in the records of 
the Chronicler (r. 300 n.o.) avo lind the old dislinc- 
tions done aAvay Avith. There aie noAV only piiests 
and Levites. This process seems to have been a 
giadnal one, and allected first the siiigeis. So in 
certain remodelled portions of Nehemiah 
: Tit. pjBi. 24f. 27-29) iiuLsicians arc already regaided 
as Levites. This is tru(‘ throughout ( Jiroiiicles, 
and here indeed they not only no longer rank beloAV 
Levites, hut they aie the highest class of Levites. 
By the time of Agripjia II. (A.l). 50) this attitude 
of e\alta(-ion of the, singers a(; the (‘xjiense of the 
JiOvites in gmimal reached a clinniv, so that at that 
time the singers hccanie a separate class, entitled 
to wear linen robes like the jiriests (Jos. Ant. XX. 
ix. 0). 

I >()or-keei)ers Avere the next to he included as 
Levites, as shoAvn by 1 ( Ji 9-^® 15'®- 23‘***, and 

Nethinim the last. With the admission of the 
hitter, all are alike; Levitcs are Nethinim, and 
Nethinim are Levites. 

Theie is no mention in the NT of singers, porters, 
or Nethinim, as distinct from Levites. At that 
time, ajiparently, all J’enijile functions, outside of 
the sacrilieial ones, Avere ])erloriiied by those who 
AV(M-e called Levites, i.o. the descendants of the 
ancient Levitical jnicsts of the high j>laccs, and of 
Hie slaves attached at various times to the ’l'em})le 
by purchase or by cajiture for the performanct! of 
the various other functions, as Philo also testitie.s. 

The Talmud, by its references, sIioaa's tliat Ne- 
thinim <iid not exist in the 'J’almiidic period, but it 
also slioAvs tliat the Talmudic inteipreters weie 
conscious of tlie foieign origin of the Nethinim, 
mentioned in thoBihlicial hooks. Accordingly in the 
Talmud Nethinim are classed with, oi even placed 
hclowq bastards, and their descendants for all time 
forbidden to marry Avith Israelites {Yeb. li. 4, viii. 
3, Kut. viii. 8, Yer. Hor, iii. 5, and Ye.r. Ycb. 
viii. 5). 

Litbraturb. — B iblical EncyclopeodiaB, eRpecially IIDB, ElJi^ 
and JE\ coniinentaries on Ezra, Nehemiah, and OhronicleB, 
especially iO'C, ‘ Ezra and Neheuiiah,’ Edinburffh, 1913 (L. W. 
Batten), ‘ ChromcleB,’ do. 1910 (E. L, Curtis and A. A. 
Madsen); H. E. Ryle, Ezta and Nehemiah^ Cambridtje, 
1893, p. Ivii ; C. C. Torrey, The CompoHxtion and Historical 
Value of Ezra-N ehemiah, Giessen, 1896, p. 17 ; Hebrew or 
Biblical Archicologies, especially J. Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, Ixindon, 1894, pp. 104-liJ3 , W. Nowack, Lehrbuch 
(ier hebraischen Archuoloqie,, Freibiiij!;, 1894; E. Schiirer, 
HJP II. i. 22.'i, 273; W. W. von Baudissin, Gesch. des AT 
Priesterthums, Leij^zif?, 1889, pp. KK), 142 f.; H. P. Smith, 
02' History, Edmlmigb, 1903, p. 170; J. P. Peters, Jieltgion 
of the Hebrews, Boston and London, 1914, p. 142. 

John P, Peters. 

NEUTRALITY. — The term or ‘neu- 

tral,’ as technically applied to States and [lersons, is 
not older than the i5th cent. , its equivalent in classi- 
cal Latin being medii or medii amici. Thesubjectof 
neutrality is one of the most important in the code 
of rules Avhich regulate the intercourse of nations, 
and it includes not only principles and practices 
which are as old as international law, but also 
elements of the most recent date. The laAV of 
neutrality is new in so far as it deals Avitli the 
relations between belligerent States and the in- 
dividual citizens of neutral States, whose interest 
it is to continue their commercial pursuits un- 
hindered by the Avar. It is ncAV in so far as it 
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recognizes that certain reciprocal rights and duties 
exist between warring Powers and States wliich 
elect to remain at peace. In the first case the 
rules laid down owe their existence to the gradually 
incieasing power of coinuieree ; in the second in- 
stance we find that modern leforin is due not to 
the self-interest of nations and individuals, hut to 
purely humanitarian and ethical considerations, 
which themselves are (he fruit of a higher civiliza- 
tion and the slo\^ growth ot moral sentiment. 

Th(! whole law of neutrality is based n}>on the 
principle that peace is the noinial state of civilized 
mankind, that war is an interruption of this con- 
dition. in early times this was far from being the 
case ; indeed, it was war that was the rule and 
jieacc the exception. And until the end of the 18th 
cent, belligerent States wore so much more power- 
ful than neutrals that their right to violate terri- 
tory, to in(>eriere with commonte, to do, in fact, as 
tiny pleased, was practically unquestioned. The 
ethics of war consisted for them in considerations 
simply of military advantage. Ilow wa.s victory 
to ho attained most speedily and cheaply? How 
was defeat to he made crushing and permanent? 
These principles ojierated with peculiar severity 
upon nmitral countries. Hut tlie military power 
ot neutrals cannot now^ he disregarded, ami helli- 
gerents must rcvspect their rights at the risk of 
increa.sing tlie number of their enemies. To tills , 
extent the power to dictate terms on matters aliect- 
ing neutrals has changed liands. 

The position of a neutral during war i.s held to 
he the same as it Avas before hostilities began - 
free, that is, from all restraint-— excejit Avith regaid 
to tlio observance of ceitain rules which arc re- 
garded as binding upon all civilized nations. Two 
clear nrincijiles underlie ihosi' rules • (1) neutrals 
must he absolutely impartial ; (2) belligerents must 
show absolnte respect tor the sovereignty of 
neu t rals. This impartiality on the part of neutrals 
had to bo secured at one time by special treaty. 
Hut the feeling gained ground that neutrality 
ought to mean one thing or another, and that (»n 
the outbreak of war every nation ought to make a 
clear choice between openly engaging in war and 
standing out of it alt-ogether— the decision taken 
being, of course, subject to future re-consideration. 
Even niter this new point of view prevailed, how- 
ever, there wa.s for a long time an exception in 
favoui of defensive allianec.s. A State could pie- 
serve its so-called neutrality, while giving as.siHt- 
ance previously promised to one of the belligerents, 
without, as would now he the ca.se, being lield a 
jjaity to the Avar. 

The lights and obligations which are set forth 
in tlie JaAv of neutrality are (1) those betAveen 
belligerent States and neutral States, and (2) those 
betAveen belligerent States and neutral individuals. 
The duties of neutral States are to act toAiards 
belligerents with impartiality and to acquiesce in 
the exercise on the part of either belligerent ot his 
right to punish neutral merchantmen for hicacli of 
blockade and carriage of contraband. The duties 
of a belligerent are to respect the sanctity of 
neutral territory, to act towards neutrals Avith 
impartiality, and to reirain fiom suppressing their 
intercourse and especially their commerce Avith the 
enemy. A neutral State must not assist either 
belligerent with men, money, or the necessities of 
warfare. It may not allow forces of either belli- 
gerent to pass through its territory or the agent of 
either to levy troops or fit out warlike expeditions 
thereon. Wlien by any fault or accident it has 
failed to preserve an honest neutrality, it is obli- 
gatory on a neutral Government to make suitable 
reparation at the risk of being involved in the 
hostilities. A neutral Tower incurs no responsi- 
bility if it allows its nationals to leave neutral 


territory to enlist in the services of a belligerent. 
Nor IS it hound to prevent its nationals from tiad- 
ing in contraband Avith a belligerent, but such 
trade is subject to the belligerent’s rights of 
eajitnro. 

The obligation on a belligerent to respect the 
sanctity of neutral territory uiqtlies that his land 
forces may not enter the couiiti \ of a neutral, and 
that he may not cany on hostililies in its waters. 
In technical language, he may not use it.s land and 
Avnters as a hasr of opeiations. When h<‘ lia.s failed 
to obey regiilation.s of a fair and legit; mate kind 
AA’hich a State has made lor tlii' jiresei a al ion of its 
iientrality, he must oiler all ie]>aialion in his 
power. It is the model ii practiei' ot nations to 
allow the ordinary eommeree of neutral individuals 
to proceed unmolested, subject to certain rest iie 
tions and under rules Avlueli may he regarded as 
having heon fixed by the Declaiation of Hans in 
1856. These rules ore: ‘A nential flag coveis 
enemy’s goods with the exception of contraband ot 
war’ and ‘Neutral goods, Avith the exciqition of 
contraband of Avar, are not liable to cajit.iiu* under 
an enemy’s flag.’ It is the desire of tlie iicntral to 
continue his traile as far as po.ssible nmiili'i rujited 
by the Avar; it i.*^ the aim of the helligcHml to 
jirevent commodities of all kinds from reaching 
the enemy, and any settlement of the question of 
what tiade may be legitimately conducted by 
neutrals is in effect a compromise betAveen their 
intere.sts and tliose of the belligerents, (Certain 
goods may he carried by a iieut lal to a belligerent 
only at the risk of cajd.ure, these being known as 
(‘ontraband of trade, and it is the [iractiee of a belli- 
geient at the beginning of aA\ai to imhlisli a list 
of Avhat lie intends to treat as contraband. All 
other goods, in the absence of a blockade, mny he 
freidy carried between neutrals and helhgercnis. 
Articles of contraband are primarily and ordinal ily 
tho.se used for military jairposes in time of war. 
Articles Avhicli may he and are used for pnrpo.scs 
of war or jicace, according to ciicuiustanci^s, aie 
chx.shed as conditional contiahand It is obviously 
in the interest of neutrals to restrict the list of 
contraband Avithin the narroAvest limits, Avhereas a 
belligerent seeks to widen the scope of the term to 
hi.s own advantage, so that disputes as to Avhat 
should or should not he considered contraband are 
of frequent occunenee. Absolute contraband can 
he ca}>tured by a belligerent on its way to enemy 
terntoiy and confiscated. Hut, if consigned by 
one neutral to another, it is not liable to capture, 
unless it can bo shown that it is intended ulti- 
mately to reach a belligerent country. Tliis is 
know’n as the iloctrine of continuous voyage. Con- 
ditional contraband may only 1x3 cajituied if it i> 
consigned to a belligerent Government, or its agent, 
or to the armed forces of the beihgeieiit. This 
rule, hoAvever, has recently been held inai»plicable 
to modern conditions, and the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband has been 
practically obliterated. 

If a neutral intends to run a blockade, ho does so 
at the risk of the lo8.s of liis ship. 11 fie [leifuims 
Avliat is called unneutral serAdee- -i.e. if he carries 
oflicials in the service of one of the belligerents or 
important <lispatches belonging to a belligerent, 
or if he conveys signals for the benefit of either 
paity, or aids with auxiliary coal, repair, sujiply, 
or similar ships — lie is liable to be treated as a 
belligerent. 

There are certain States, persons, place.s, and 
even things which have been made peimanently 
neutral, or, in technical phrase, have been neutral- 
ized. The ordinary State may he neutral, and 
remain neutral or not, os it pleases. Hut States 
like Belgium and Switzerland liave not this free- 
dom of choice. By international agreement they 
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have bound tlieiiiHclvcs to refrain from engaging 
in war unless in strict self-defence, and, bo long as 
they observe this agreement, the guaranteeing 
Powers undertake to protect them from attack. 
Thus the invasion of Jlelgiuin in 1914 by Germany, 
one of the guaranteeing Powers, was the imme- 
diate cause of the participation of Britain in the 
Kuropean War. The province of Savoy, thegran<i 
duchy of Luxemburg, and the Suez (Janal occii])y a 
position similar to that of Switzerland. The 
[)ersona of nurses, doctors, and chaplains attending 
to the sick during Avar have jilso by convention 
acquired a neutral character. 

Litkraturb. — A fuller diwussion of the principles outlined 
above will be found in T. J. Lawrence, Principles of Inter- 
national Law^, London, 15*10, and similar text-books. Tbe 
reader should also consult T. E Holland, Studies in Intei- 
national Law, Oxford, 1898, ch. xiv. ; L. Oppenheim, Inter- 
national Law, London, 190(1, deals exhaustively with the subject 

M. CAMPiiELL Smith. 

NEW BIRTH.— See Kegenkration, Trans- 
migration. 

NEW BRITAIN AND NEW IRELAND.- 

These are tin* two largest islands of an archipelago, 
lying north-east of Nev (Liiiiea, aaIucIi also in- 
c'Jiules New Hanover, tlie Duke of York group, 
Vuatom, and many other islands. Tlie group is 
mainly of volcanic origin, and has several active 
volcanoes. Large regions are still Avholiy unex- 
j)lored, especially in the interior and on the south 
coast of Ncav Britain. The regions about which 
moat is knoAvn are the Gazelle JNminsula at the 
north-eastern extremity of Ncav Britain, the Duke 
of York group, and the southern half of New Ire- 
land. 

1. Population. — The ialanda are inhabited by a 
population bearing a general resemblance to other 
Melanesians, but probably shoAving less variation 
than in most other parts of Melanesia, the more 
negroid characters of this people predominating 
eepecially in the Gazelle Peninsula. 

2. Language. — Most of the languages sjioken in 
the aiclii})elago belong to the Melanesian family, 
hut several peoples are knoAvn to speak languages 
reaembling the Papuan languages of New Guinea, 
and more Avill probably be found in the uncxplore<l 
parts of NeAV Britain. The best known of the 
peoples Avho speak these non-Melanesian languages 
are the Baining, who (Hjciipy the hills in the in- 
terior of the Gazelle Peninsula, and the Sulka, 
living to the south of tlie isthmus of this peninsula. 
Neitiier people differs physically from its neigh- 
bours Avho speak Melanesian languages, though 
striking differences of culture accompany the diffci - 
ence of language. 

3. Social organization and secret societies. — 
Tavo chief forms of social organization are known : 
the dual organization Avitli matrilinoal descent, and 
tlio toternic clan-organization, probably Avith mat- 
rilineal descent also. The dual organization occurs 
in the Gazelle Peninsula, the north coast of NeA>’ 
Britain, the Duke of York group, and the greater 
part of the soutliern half of New Ireland, AvliiJe the 
toternic organization is found in the northern lialf 
of New Ireland and New Hanover, and in a some- 
what different form on the south-eastern coast of 
NeAV Ireland. Those tAVo regions Avill he spoken of 
in this article as the dual and toternic regions 
respectively. 

Tlie moieties of the dual region are in most parts 
named after birds, and the attitude of the people 
towards the object connected with their moiety 
resembles that usually associated Avitli totemism. 
In the Duke of York Islands the animals connected 
with the moieties are insects, and the respect shown 
to these animals is even greater than is usual in 
Melanesian totemism ; if one is found dead, it is 
buried with the same honours as a human being. 


Tbe moieties have a number of subdivisions, which 
are probably local groups. In the toternic region 
the totems are usu^ly birds. 

Hereditary chieftainship with patrilineal succes- 
sion is probably present in the toternic region, at 
the southern end of New Ireland, and in thenorth- 
Avestern part of New Britain. In some parts of the 
Gazelle Peninsula two kinds of chief are dis- 
tinguished— one whose business it is to look after 
the shell-money, wliile the other or others lead in 
war — but botli oflices may be combined in the same 
person. When these dignities are hereditary, they 
pass to the brother or sister’s son. 

In other parts of the Gazelle Peninsula, and 
probably elscAvhere, authority depends eliiefly on 
Avealtli and position in the organizations knoAvn 
as the Duketuk and Ingiet, especially the fonnei. 
'riieso resemble the secret societies of other parts of 
Melanesia. The Ihikduk is the more recent, at any 
rate in the Duke of York Islands and New Britain. 
Tt is .said to have come to them from the .southern 
part of Ncav Ireland, Avhere it has now almo.st dis- 
appeared. It has two sections called Dukdnk and 
Tiihnan, nqiresented in the rites by men wearing 
dilleient forms of conical head-dress. The 2'uhuan 
is alvvay.s in existence and is called tlie mother of 
the Dnkduk, which ‘ comes to life ’ annually and 
die.s again later in the year. The cult of the dead, 
Avhich is the motive of similar societies in other 
]>arts of Melanesia, is not obvious in the ritual of 
the Dukduk, and there is reason to suppose that this 
ritual may have been derived in part from a cult 
of the sun. The Dukduk is an organization whose 
members exert great poAvers over tlio rest of the 
community, from Avhom they are able to extort 
money and other goods by a process of terrorization 
an<l i)hickmail. llnnk Avitliin the organization 
jirohably depends ehiefly on Avealth. 

Tlie other secret organization, the Ingiet, isinoie 
(dearly connected Avith a cult of the dead. Stone 
images, which represent dead ancestors in human 
or animal form, are i)rominent in its ritual. 
Witliin the Ingiet i.s another organization, entered 
by a special process of initiation, whi(di is devoted 
to i>racticeH of the kind usually (jailed magical, 
d’lieir Hjieeial feature is that members learn how 
to project some part of themselves, called magitf 
into the form of an animal or of some other human 
being. Tlie mngtt brings about tlie cftect wliich 
the worker of the spell desires— usually the injury 
of some other person. In another branch of the 
Ingiet men learn hoAV to protect themselves from 
the harmful action of the magit of others. 

Anotlier feature of the Ingiet is the practice of a 
rite in Avhich new members are initiated on the toj) 
of a high canoe-shaped platform erected on a tree 
set, in the ground Avilh its roots upwards. The 
initiates are submitted to certain ordeals, and 
those Avlio fail to retain a proper instructor Avho 
tells them how to behave run the risk of becoming 
trail sfornied into beings, callt^d tut ana vurakit, 
wlu) live for ever as Avilj men of the Avoods. 

Dances in Avliich enormous masks are worn or 
carried take place among the Baining, but there 
do not appear to he any definite organizations 
corre.^>onuiiig to the Dukilak and Ingiet. 

4. Disposal of the dead. — There is much variety 
in the disposal of the dead. In the dual region 
interiiieut is the most general mode. In the 
Duke of York Islands the Dodies of influential men 
are either tlirown into the sea or exposed on plat- 
form.s, usually in canoes. One feature of thi.s 
region is the use of the upright position of the dead 
body. Bodies thrown into tlio sea are weighted 
so that they Avill take this attitude, and occasion- 
ally the bod}" of a chief may be interred in thi.s 
position. In the toternic region the most usual 
method m cremation, but the dead may be placed 
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on platforms or may be either interred or burned in 
the sitting position. In one region of New Ireland 
the dead are packed in chalk in the sitting position 
and preserved under the roof of the house in which 
the survivors live. 

The people of New Britain who speak non- 
Melanesian languages dispose of their dead in dis- 
tinctive ways. The Sulka bury them in the sitting 
position, but with the upper part of the lK)dy above 
the ground and covered with a tower-like structure. 
The Baining inter the dead body, but take no 
special precautions to }>ievent its being devoured 
by pigs or dogs ; and, associated with this absence 
of care for the body, there is said to be no belief in 
a life after death. 'J’he other people of the Gazelle 
Peninsula believe in homes of the dead in the east. 
One of these, called T ingen atabaran, reserved for 
those who have acquired large quantities of shell- 
money, has an abundance of all that the Melan- 
esian desires, while those who have not acquired 
suflicient wealth na.Ms to a comfortless existence in 
a jdace called Yatviipia. 

Though the skulls of the dead are sometimes 
preserv^ and are tlie object of ceremonial, there 
18 no regular cult of dead ancestors apart from 
the Ingiet and Dnkduk. The ghosts of the dead, 
called tabaran^ are greatly feared, being supposed 
to have a harmful influence on the living, but 
we do not know of oflerings and prayers to these 
beings such as form a prominent part of the 
religious ceremonial of many other parts of 
Melanesia. 

5 . Supernatural beings.— There are beliefs in 
several kinds of spiritual beings, some of whom arc 
beneficent and others injurious to man. We do 
not know of any being who can be regarded as a 
supreme deity except in New Ireland, in the central 
part of which there is a belief in a good being who 
made the sky, the earth, and its people. 'I’liis being 
is called hintuhuhet, fx.yf or diwXMi means ‘female 
ancestor,’ and is also used for the birds and other 
sacred objects connected with the moieties of the 
dual organization. The hiniubuhet, who is believed 
to have created the world, is not, however, supposed 
to take any special interest in lier handiwork. 
Men have no duties towards hci ; they neither pro- 
pitiate nor i>ray to her, and she neither punishes 
nor reward.s. 

A class of beings in whose beneficence towards 
mankind the people of New Britain believe is called 
tnal or pepe. These beings live in banyan trees ; 
they are not birds, though they resemble them in 
having wings. They send men into conditions of 
trance, in which they acquire new knowledge, or 
into states of ecstasy so that they are able to per- 
form acts of wliich they are quite incapable in 
their ordinary condition. In the trances men 
learn new songs, dances, and love-charms, are 
taught how to make certain ornaments, and attain 
other desirable knowledge, but they are never 
taught any measures by which they can harm 
their fellows. Initiation into the cult of the inal 
also assists in the attainment of hai>piness in the 
life after death. The knowledge how to become 
possessed by the inal ia obtained through a process 
of initiation by, and payment to, those who already 
)ossess the knowledge. If in his trance a man 
earns a new dance or song which appeals to others, 
he can sell it, the cult thus becoming a source of 
prolit. It is a question, however, whether this eco- 
nomical aspect of the belief is not relatively lecent. 

Another class of supernatural beings, called kaia 
in the Gazelle Peninsula and tadar in the central 
part of New Ireland, occupies a more prominent 
plaice in tlie minds of the people. These beings 
have a local cliaracter and are greatly feared by 
all except the people of the districts which they 
inhabit, to whom they act as protectors, thus 
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forming n kind of guardian-spirit. It is believed 
that any intrusion on the domain of a kaia or the 
taking of fruits or other objects by strangers is 
resented by this btiing, who thus protects property 
and pieserves the produce of the di.strict for its 
inhabitants. The most im])ortant of the kaia are 
gigantic creatures with the bodies or tails of snakes 
and the liearded faces of men. They have compan- 
ions who are believed to he harmful to those who 
ollend the kaia. The most important of these 
companions are dogs with hanging ears and other 
characteis which distinguish them from the Mel- 
anesian dog of the present time. t>ther com pan- 
ions of the kaia are pigs, fowls, lizaids, snaKes, 
ants, and other aiiiinals, many of which arc natur- 
ally harmful to mankind, 'the kaia not only is able 
to bring disease u}>ou individual persons, hut also 
may punish a whole community by causing eaith- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, thnnder-stonns, floods, 
pe.stilence, or famine. 

There are beliefs in several other supernatural 
lieings which take a less important phixie in the 
lives of the people than that of the tabnran and 
kaia, or tadar. Female beings are believed to 
inhabit hollows in roi'ks or trees, from which they 
come forth in the dusk and entice niea, who sullei 
in consequence from painful diseases of the sexual 
organs. Dwarfs with long beaids and of enormous 
.strength are said to uproot trees from the ground 
and liear them to their dwellings. Wild men, who 
have only two teeth and long tufts of hair growing 
from forehead, neck, and sides, are believed to l)e 
derived from the unborn children of women v ho 
die during ])regnaiicy. 

The people of the west coast of New li eland 
believe in men with long hair, in others with a 
face at tlie hack as well as in front of the h(*ad, in 
others with enormous ears, and in anothei witli 
one arm of tlie ordinary length and the other 60 to 
80 yards long, with which he seizes canoes which 
venture within its reach. Still another Udng 
belongs to a river which disappeais under ground 
to reappear again at the spot where the spiiit is 
believed to dwell. 

All these beings are thought to he still alive, 
though some of them are never seen by mortal eye. 
Stories are also told of men of old time who no 
longer exist. Frominent among those are two 
men connected with the moieties of the dual 
system of whom numerou.s stones are told, all of 
which illustrate the superior ability and wisdom 
of one and the stupidity and ignorance of tlie 
other. 

6 . Sun-worship. — In one district of the island of 
Vuatom there is a delinite cult of the sun, the rites 
ot which take place at the southern solsti(;e, and 
there is some reason to suppose tliat a cult of the 
sun may underlie certain features of the ceremonial 
of the Dukdnk. The sun is sacred to one of the 
moieties in the central part of New Ireland, and in 
the northern part of New Ireland an object repre- 
senting the sun is burned after it has been the 
subject of rites 

7 . Circumcision. — Circumcision is practised by 
the Sulka and in Kook Island, lying between New 
Britain and New (iuiiiea, while the operation 
of incision occurs at the north-east end of New 
Britain. In Kook Island the operation takes plac*e 
in a club-house and is followed by u long period of 
seclusion. 

8 . Money. — The sacred character of money, of ' 
wliich there are delinite signs elsewhere in Mel- 
anesia, comes out very strongly in New Britain, in 
one part of wliich the shell -money is called tambii 
— a word which has the general meaning of ‘sacred.’ 
This money takes a very prominent jdace in the 
ritual both of the Dukduk and of the ceremonies 
following death. 
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9. Drums. — Two kinds of ‘drum’ are used — the 
form more properly called a gong and the drum 
proper, the sound of which is produced by striking 
a membrane. It is the gong that is used especially 
in sacred rites, while the drum proper is used in 
connexion with dances of a more secular character. 
'I’he instrument used to make the mysterious sound 
of tlie secret rites is the hull-roarer, and the shell- 
conch is also prominent in these rites. 

10 . Betel. “lietel-chewing, in which a mixture 
of areca-nut, betel-leaf, and lime is u.sed, is a 
general custom, and some or all of the constituents 
of the mixture are used in magical and religions 
rites. 

11. Art. — The decorative art of the dual region 
is characterized by the presence of spirals, wliile 
that of the totemic region tak(js the form of liighly- 
complicated carvings, the general motive of which 
is the representation of a struggle between birds 
who act as the guardians of mankind and evil 
beings represented by snakes. In this region 
l)isexnal images are made about the meaning of 
which we have at picsent no information. 

TjITERatitrk. — R. H. Rickard, Proc. Roy Soc. Victoria, iii. 
[1901] 46, 70; A. Willey, 7uooLogxcal RcmU» based on Material 
Jrom New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, etc., pt. 6, 
Cambridge. 1902; P. Rascher, A A xxix. [1904 ] 209; P. A. 
Kleintitachen, Die Kiistenbewvhner der Gazellehalhinsel, Hilt- 
rup bei Mdnster, 1900 ; R. Parkinson, Dreiazia Jahre in der 
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NEW CALEDONIA. — This island, which 
forms the south-western extremity of Melanesia, 
is inhabited by a people who resemble other 
Melanesians in showing a mixture of two main 
types, one Negro and the other resembling the 
Polynesian. There is much linguistic diversity, 
hut little is known about the character of tlie 
languages. All tho.se recorded belong to the 
Melanesian family, though of an aberrant kind. 

I. Social organization. — The social organization 
varies in different parts of the island. An exo- 
gamous clan-organization, in some ca.ses on a local 
lm.sis, appears to be general, but there is no evidence 
of any dual system. In some parts the clans are 
named after ancestors, and elsewliere they a])pear 
to be totemic, each clan being associated with an 
animal which may not ])e eaten and is regarded as 
a father. The members of certain social groups 
are believed to he able to promote the growth of 
plants, and this power is associated with a tabu on 
the use of the plants as food, but we do not know 
whether these social group.s have other totemic 
characters. Wherever we learn its nature, descent 
is patrilineal, and inheritance also follows this 
mode of transmission. The cross-cousin marriage 
is practised, and there is definite avoidance between 
brother and sister. The relation between a man 
and his sister’s son, so frequent in Melanesia, takes 
in this island the special form that a man who sees 
the blood of his nephew thereby obtains extensive 
rights over his property. 

Hereditary chieftainship w ith succession in the 
male line is found, and there is some evidence for 
the presence of the distinction between sacred and 
secular chiefs. The sacred chief is highly honoured 
and is said to be regarded as a divinity. 

2. Religious beliefs.— There is no evidence of 
any belief in a supreme deity, but there is a belief 
in several sacred beings with special names who 
preside over the home of the dead or are believed 
to live on mountains. There is little doubt, how - 


ever, that, as in other parts of Melanesia, the 
essential element in the religion of the people is 
the cult of dead ancestors. Ofl’crings are made to 
f he skulls of dead relatives, and certain men are 
believed to be able to summon the ghosts of dead 
chiefs and obtain from them information about 
the future. 

Masks arc worn on certain occasions, as in the 
rites which follow death and after the operation of 
incision, but we have no evidence that they are 
connected with such definite organizations as are 
present in other parts of Melanesia. 

There is a definite cult of the sun in which the 
tombs of ancestors are visited and fires are lighte<l 
on ‘altars’ on the tops of mountains. Rites are 
performed both at sunrise and at sunset. There 
18 evidence tliat chiefs are especially associated 
wdth the sun, for, w hen a chief is dead, the people 
say, ‘ The sun has set.’ 

There is a belief in a snake-like being inhabiting 
a cave, and there .seem to he other signs of a cult 
of serpents, although theie are no snakes on the 
island. 

3. Disposal of the dead.—There is much variety 
in the modes of disposal of the l)odies of the dead. 
In one metho<l of frequent occurrence the body is 
buried in tlie squatting position with the head 
above the ground so that tlie skull can he removed 
and preserved, this taking place six months after 
death in the case of a chief. The teeth may be 
extracted as relics, and the teeth of w’omen may 
he sow n in order to promote the growth of croi>s. 
The dead are sometimes interred in the extended 
position, as a sjiecial mark of honour. They are 
also mummified, especially among the chiefs of the 
northern part of the island. In some cases in 
which the body is preserved caves are used as 
funerary chambers, but more frcq^uently the body, 
with the legs folded on the truiiK, is placed on a 
platform in a banyan or other kind of tree. This 
method, w'hich is said to be ancient, is now' in 
vogue chiefly in the interior of the island The 
dead are believed to go to a place at the bottom of 
the sea, whose chief is represented wdth rocks in 
the jilace of the lower part of the body and with 
trees growing from the upper jiart. 

4. Culture.— The people are agricultural and 
practise terrace-cultivation and irrigation on a 
large scale. There are rites connected with first- 
fruits, the first yams being eaten by the chief 
We know' little of the nature of the rites performed 
to promote the growth of vegetation, but, as in 
other parts of Melanesia, stones are used in 
them. 

A special feature of tlie material culture is the 
presence of the round house, often with an image 
in human form at the summit of the conical roof. 
The rectangular house also occurs, but the circular 
form is the more frequent and is u.sed for the club- 
houses and for the houses of chiefs, as well as for 
those of the general population. 

The people practise incision, the use of the 
pudendal sheath, tatiiing, deformation of the head, 
piercing and distension of the ear-lobe, and use 
shell -money and wooden gongs. The human motive 
is prominent in the decorative art, and the human 
figure is sometimes represented with a protruding 
tongue. 

A feature of the culture of New Caledonia which 
distinguishes it from other parts of 8. Melanesia 
is the prominence of the cult of the sun, and this 
cult is associated with many customs which accom- 
pany it in other parts of the world. ^ A few features 
of culture, such as the use of nephrite and the 
protruded tongue in the decorative art, suggest a 
relation with New Zealand. 

iCf. Elliot Smith, The Migrations of Early Culture, 
Manchester, 1915. 
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NEW CHURCH.— See Swedenborg. 

NEW DISPENSATION.— The Church of the 
New Dispensation was the name given by Keshab 
Chandra Sen to the section of the Briihma Sam&j 
which remained faithful to 1pm after the schism of 
1878. The publication of Sastri’s History of the 
Brahmo Samn} and other fresh material maKes it 
desirable to give here a rather fuller account of tlie 
New Dispensation than that which appears in art. 
BrAhma Samaj (vol. ii. p. 820). For the historical 
connexion readers will refer to that article. 

The subject is one of considerable interest ; for 
what Keshab attempted to do was to create a 
religion which should be the final religion for all 
men, and should stand in living relations with all 
foregoing religions. Madame Rlavatsky attempted 
something of the same kind but on other lines in 
India about the same time. 

The great secession took nlace in 1878, and it left 
Keshab with a very seriously diminished following. 
The New Dis[>ensation was not announced, however, 
until Jan. 1880, and its sipiilicance was not clearly 
and fully unfolded until Jan. 1881, only three 
years before his death. At the anniversary meet- 
ings held then Keshab appeared on the platform 
under a bright red banner, on which were inscribed 
tlie title Naba Ridhan {i.e. Nava Vidhana, ‘New 
Disjiensation ’) and an extraordinary symbol, made 
un of the Saiva trident, the Vaisnava khuntiy the 
Cnristian cross, and the Muhammadan crescent. 
On tlie table beside him lay the Scriptures of the 
four great leligions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Muham- 
madanism, and Christianity. In a sermon he ex- 
pounded the New Dispensation, declaring that it 
was a revelation from God, that in it all religions 
were harmonized, and that he and his missionaries j 
were the apostles of this new divine message. At 
tlie evening service the Hindu ceremony named 
(Irati, the Avaving of lights before an image, was 
introduced in a modified form as a significant 
feature of the system. 

The chief conceptions of the new position are , 
that in the New Dispensation all religions are 
harmonized, and are so set forth as to become 
available as spiritual food for the members. The 
now system is a revelation from God ; and it is 
therefore the duty of all men, of Avhatever race or 
religion, to accej^l it, and to find within its organi- 
zation their spiritual home. It was sfioken of as 
a far larger and more serious thing than the old 
Bralimaiem ; and all Br&hmas who refused to 
ac(*ej»t it were condemned as unbelievers and 
enemies of God. The revelation had been sent by 
God, the Divine Mother, to Keshab ; and, though 
he disclaimed the title of prophet, he frankly 
claimed authority in the New Dispensation. He 
frequently issued in the name of Goa proclamations 
in which he denounced in vehement terms the men 
who had left him. In full confidence in these new 
ideas he went on to introduce into the thought and 
ritual of the New Dispensation fragments of Hindu 
and Christian belief and practice. 

The central conception of the New Dispensation 
has three sources — Keshah’s belief in his own 
perpetual inspiration, the Christian doctrine of 
dispensations, and Kamakrsna Paramahaihsa’s 
doctrine, that all religions are true. 

It is abundantly clear that Ramakr^na exercised 
a very powerful influence over Keshah’s mind. 
For many years he was a strict theist ; hut he 
made the acquaintance of R&makrsna about 1875, 
and from 187o onwards one can trace a new attitude 


to Hinduism in his teaching ; finally there emerged 
in the year 1881 the definite statement, ‘All the 
established religions of the world are true.’ A 
friend of Ranmkp^na had a symbolical i)ictuie 
painted which represents Rfimakrsna teaching 
Keshab this doctrine. A Christian church, a 
Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu temple occupy 
the background. In front of the church stand 
Keshab and Rftmakr^na, the former carrying the 
banner of the New Dispensation, the latter calling 
Keshah’s attention to a group of figures which fill 
the rest of the foreground. They are men of many 
religions, each carrying a symbol of his faith, and 
in the centre of the group are Christ and Chaitanya 
dancing a religious dance together. 

While Keshab’s teaching and religious practice 
were undergoing this very remarkable change, 
another most intere.sting revolution was taking 
place in his mind. From the beginning of his 
Iheistic life he had been much more under Christian 
influence than any earlier Brahma had been. He 
not only recognized the value of Christ’s ethical 
and social principles, hut lived in the inspiration 
of His character and followed Him with tender 
love and adoring enthusiasm. He was a strict 
theist, yet his religious life was rooted in Christ. 
But during the period when he developed Ins 
New Dispensation theory he was driven onward 
by his personal experience to give a more adequate 
account of the person of Clirist, and finally" reached 
the position that He was the Logos, the Son of 
God. He also accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Y<*t he continued to teach the New DiHj)ensation 
theory to the end. He was not a systematic 
thinker. 

Keshah’s personal power, the extreme brilliance 
of his teaching, and the faitliful toil of a huge 
number of missionaries combined to .secure con- 
siderable success for a few years; but the leadei 
died in Jan. 1884, and the final outcome of the 
undigested eclecticism of his new system was ju'e- 
cisely what one would expect it would he : the 
Church of the New Dispensation broke up into 
sections, and even into fragments, which have 
never been again united. 

Litbbatcrb. — ^Sstrl, Hist, of the Brahmo Samaj, (.‘alcutta, 
1011-12; J. N. Farquhar, Modern Relimoas Movements in 
India, New York, lPir>. J. N, FaRQUHAR. 

NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY.— See Ed- 
wards AND THE New England Theology. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— See Beothuks. 

NEW GUINEA. — It is impossible in a short 
article to deal adequately with the relipons of the 
various peoples of so large an island as New Guinea, 
and it is diflicult to make satisfactory generaliza- 
tions, as very few groups of peojile have been care- 
fully studied and even about these our information 
is rarely complete. The inhabitants of New 
Guinea are of mixed origin and Jiave been subject 
to various cultural influences coming in from the 
east, north, and west. The main racial elements? 
are Negrito, Pajman, and Melanesian, with inter- 
mixture in places with peoples from the E. Indian 
archipelago. It is quite possible that there are or 
were more tlian one variety of Negrito in NeAv 
Guinea. The only true Pypnies are the Tapiro, 
whose appearance and material culture have oeen 
described by A. F. R. Wollaston {Pygmies and 
Papuans^ London, 1912) and C. G. Rawling {The 
Land of the New Guinea Pygmies, do. 1913), and 
the Pfisfichfim {Nova Guinea, vii. [1915] 146, 233) ; 
of their social and religious life we know nothing. 
With a perceptible Negrito strain are the Kama- 
weka mountain tribes behind Mekeo, British New 
Guinea {JRAI xxxix. [1909] 329), the Mafulu (R. 
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W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of 
British New Guinea, London, 1912), the people of 
the Goliath mountains, Netherlands New Guinea, 
and of the Torricelli mountains, German New 
Guinea, and the Kai, German New Guinea ; traces 
of the Pygmy stock also occur elsewhere (cf. 
Haddon, m Wollaston, p. 303 if. ; O. Schlagin- 
haufen, ‘ tlber die Pygmkenfrage in Neu-Guinea,’ 
in Festschr. der Dozentender Univ. Zurich, Zurich, 
1914). Of these the Mafulu and Kai alone have 
been studied ; the Mafulu are mixed with Papuan 
and Melanesian elements, and their customs and 
beliefs betray this mixture, there being no socio- 
religious customs which we can refer with prob- 
ability to the Negrito element. Owing to the 
spreaa of various cultures it is difficult at the 
present stage of our knowledge to determine what 
elements belong to the different strata, and lack 
of space prevents a discussion of these problems. 
A few indications will, however, be attempted. 
A geographical arrangement has been adopted as 
being the most satisfactory, beginning with the 
south-west and continuing along the southern, 
eastern, northern, and north-western areas, for the 
reason that the presumably purest Papuan peoples j 
will be treated first, then the predominating Papiio- 
Melanesians, and finally those peoples "wdio have 
been directly affected by influences from the E, 
Indian archij>elago. 

The ICaia-kaia, or Tugeri, at Merauke (about 
HO" 23' K., 8“ 28' S.) are inveterate head-hunters. 
All the men sleep in a few men’s houses at each 
end of a village, and there is a bachelors’ clul>-house 
outside the village ; no one may enter the house of 
the opposite sex. There is a complicated patri- 
lineal exogamous totemic system, in which plants 
are combined with animals into main and subsidiary 
groups. Several villages assemble at initiation, 
bull-roarers are employed, and there are many 
dances in whicli masks are worn and animals repre- 
sented. The bull-roarer is anthro[)omorphizea as 
Sosom, a mythical monster in the bush, who at the 
annual festival at the beginning of the south-east 
monsoon devours the novices but brings them 
back to life ; it is not known to be used anywhere 
else in Netherlands New Guinea. The youths 
receive a new name but are not circumcised (It. 
Poch, SWAW cxv. [1906] i. 899 ff.; ZE xxxix. 
[1907] 392; Geog. Jonrn, xxx. [1907] 616; the 
system of age-grades is described by H. Nolleii, 
Anthropos, iv. [1909] 553). 

The Toro, who live up the Bensbach River, have 
totems which descend in the male line ; probably 
they, like the natives of the Morehead River, use 
their bull-roarers in initiation ceremonies (C. G. 
Seligrnann and W. M. Strong, Geog. Journ. xxvii. 
[1906] 229). 

The Dungerwab of the W&si Ktisa believe that 
ghosts of men, dogs, and pigs, but not of casso- 
waries, go into the sky. Grave-offerings are made 
(Ann. Rep. Brit. New Guinea, 1895-96, p. 44). 

Chalmers says that the Bugilai (near the coast 
about 142® 20' E.) practise totemism, have an initia- 
tion ceremony, believe in a great spirit, Kaka, and 
that ghosts (spirits ?) are everywhere. The ghost 
(yedo) goes right away to BSmor in the west (JAI 
xxxiii. [UK)3] 109). 

The Masingara, behind Mawata, have a croco- 
dile-cult. At large hunting ceremonies men dance 
round two effigies of crocodiles, one of which 
represents Nugu, whom B. A, Hely describes as 
their deity (he is also represented in human form), 
libations of kava are made to them, and they are 
greased with pig’s fat (Ann. Rep. Brit. New 
Guinea, 1894-95, p. 46). 

The bush people up the Binaturi River employ 
carved wooaen figures (udo) in the ceremonies 
connected with the planting of bananas. The 


figures are anointed with oil, food is heaped in 
front of them, and there is dancing (MS). 

The islanders of Torres StraiU are Papuans, 
but the western islanders speak an Australoid 
language, while the eastern islanders speak a 
Papuan lanpiage. There was a large variety of 
natural ana worked stones and carved wooden 
figures which were supposed to ensure good crops 
and influence animals and the elements^ In 
Mabuiag wooden human effigies (madub) were said 
to become animated and go round the gardens 
swinging bull-roarers to make plants grow. Per- 
haps in all cases sacred words were employed. 
Many belonged to definite families or to the heirs 
of definite localities, but certain stones, shrines, or 
rituals belonged to larger groups. Offerings were 
made to some of them. Masked dances to increase 
the food-supply were common. Typical totemism 
occurred in the west, but had disappeared in the 
east. Omens were obtained from birds and other 
sources, and in Mer the ghost of a recently 
deceased man usually appeared in the form of 
some animal, that of a woman as a flying animal. 
Skull-divination was common. A distinction was 
made at all events by the western islanders be- 
I tween a ghost, nuiri, of a recently deceased person 
i and its later stage, markai ; the former was feared, 
but the latter was friendly. The dead were buried 
in an extended position. There were numerous 
funeral ceremonies, the most elaborate being that 
at which several ghosts were dispatched finally to 
their island home in the west. Certain men in 
Mabuiag were friends of the ghosts and possessed 
the gift of ghost-divination. There are slight 
traces of a former manes- or ancestor-cult, but 
ancestors were not apotheosized. A high code of 
morals was inculc^ated at very important initiation 
ceremonies, at which seclusion was practised and 
the lads were terrorized. Ghosts resented wrong 
done to tlieii children ; otherwise morality derived 
neither sanction nor support from non-human 
influences. Tales were told of heroes wdio intro- 
duced new foods or a new technique, or instructed 
people in new ceromtmies ; some of these came 
from New Guinea. Kwoiam, the warrior-hero of 
Mabuiag, was of Australian origin ; two emblems 
made by him were called augud (tlje name for a 
totem), and were associated with the dual organi- 
zation. In Mural ug Kwoiam was regarded as an 
augud. A family of mythical brothers came from 
New Guinea first to certain western islands, and 
then two went to Mer. A t Yam two of the brothers 
became identified with totems, and were prayed to 
as augud ; they were represented by turtle-shell 
images of a crocodile and a hauimer-headed shark, 
under each of which was a stone in whicli the spirit 
of the augud resided ; the cult at these complicated 
shrines was essentially a war-cult. In Mer the 
hero-cult took the form of a .st^cret society or 
religious fraternity of the usual W. Pacific type, 
which did not develop into a war-cult, but took 
upon itself disciplinary functions. The sacred men 
connected with it attained considerable power, 
which they frequently used for their private ends, 
and were on the way to become priests. The hero- 
cults were not an evolution from totemism. A 
transformation of totemism had certainly occurred, 
but by a grafting of a new cult upon an old. Nor 
is there any suspicion that the heroes of the cults 
were locally developed ancestors, though they may 
have arisen in this way in their original country. 
Unless the heroes of the cults he regarded as gods, 
it can be stated definitely tliat the Torres Straits 
islanders had no deities, and certainly they had no 
conception of a supreme god (A. C. Haddon, ‘ The 
Religion of the Torres Straits Islanders,’ Anthrop. 
Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 
175ff. ; Rep. Camb. Exped. Torres Straits, v., vL), 
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The natives of Kiwai island and Mawata on 
the foast to the west are practically the same 
people. Patrilineal totemism was first noted 
among the western Paimans by the present 
writer in 1888 and by E. Beardmore in 1889 {JAI 
xix. [1890] 297 ft'., 469 tf.). B. A. Hely {Ann. Rep. 
Brit. New Guinea, 1898, p. 134) gives an account 
of totemism at Kiwai and Mawata, which is re- 
printed in the Rep. Cnmh. Exped. Torres Straits, 
V. 187 tf. (cf. A, C. Haddon, Head-hunters, Black, 
White, and Brown, London, 1901, p. 101 tf). On 
Kiwai initiation {moguru) takes place at the be- 
ginning of the yam season. On nearing the bull- 
roarer, all the uninitiated have to leave the village, 
in order to see the wooden effigies Kurumi, Urup- 
aru, and Paroraiti. Large feasts have to be pre- 
pared, and, when they are shown, fire is showered 
on the lads. Various immoral practices are in- 
dulged in. Only those who have passed through 
all the stages of initiation may drink kava 
{gumada).^ ^fhe effigies are used when they are 
going to fight or when there is sickness ; smaller 
ones are employed as charms (J. Chalmers, JAI 
xxxiii. [1903] 119). The young men are hardened 
by fighting among themselves with burning torches, 
which they place previously for a moment on 
wooden human figures {mhnia) which are arranged 
down the sides of the men’s house (G. Landtman, 
MS). Bull-roarers are swung to ensure good 
garden crops, and wooden images of nude women 
make sago abundant. Both of these enter into 
the initiation ceremonies ; the latter were described 
as * God belong moguru,^ and one name for a bull- 
roaier is ‘ mother of yams.’ A wooden image of a 
man {uvio moguru or oraoradubu) is used at 
initiation ; he makes everything grow, and j)re- 
sents of food are made to him when the planting 
season arrives. He is always consulted before 
lighting, and presents are given him to secure 
success in getting heads. In cases of sickness 
oll'erings are rn.ade, and he is prayed to as follows : 
‘Oh, Uvio, finish the sickness of our dear one, and 
give life ’ (Chalmers, MS, quoted in Haddon, p. 
107). For further information on totemism, etc., 
at Mawata see Seligmann, quoted by Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 29-34. Landtman 
{Festskrift tillegnaa Edvard Westermarck, Hel- 
singfors, 1912, p. 69 ff.) has given a good account 
of the wanderings of the dead in the folk-lore of 
the Kiwai -speaking Papuans. 

The legendary f«ido of Kiwai opened the road to Adiri, or 
Woibu, the land of the dead, a countrj' in the western aea. 
His wae the first death, which was nidu a murder. His ghost 
AN as mischievous during its wanderings, and after various ad- 
ventures reached the barren Adiri. Here he married the 
daughter of a man also called Adiri, and, as there were no 
houses, gardens, fires, or proper food, he introduced them. 
All mortals follow Side’s road, but may do so in the guise of 
animals. Some people who have died a violent death remain 
on the spot for a long time, and their ghosts are much feared. 
Some ghosts go underground. Ghosts can return to earth ; 
some are malevolent, others are quite friendly and helpful ; 
presents of foo<l are often deposited at places which they 
frequent and a request is made, but there is no regular or con- 
tinuous cult. In building a man’s house various objects, such 
as thorny bushes, parts of spiders, bats, etc., are placed in the 
holes for the piles and in various parts of the structure for the 
purpose of closing the road to Acllri and preventing men from 
becoming ill or being killed. They have reference to similar 
objects which barred the road that ISido took. 

Magico-religious ideas enter into all their [irac- 
tical life. 

The Kabiri, or Girara, who live north of the 
estuary of the Fly, are head-hunters, chew kava, 
and have five patrilineal totems. They pay great 
attention to human heads, and probably nave a 
manes-cult. At their principal ceremony, mou 
inta, three large named wooden effigies of croco- 

1 The distribution of kava-drinking has an important cultural 
significance. It occurs in New Guinea at Astrolabe Bay, 
Finschhafen district, Fly estuary district, inland from Mawata, 
at Merauke, and perhaps on the upper reaches of the Fly (cf. 
Haddon, ‘Kava-drinking in New Guinea,’ Man, Oct. 1916). 


diles are exhibited, masks are worn, marriages aic 
celebrated, and youths are initiated. The boy to 
be initiated is previously hidden and at the cere- 
mony is placed in the jaws of one of the crocodiles 
(W. jN. Beaver, Ann. Rep. Pajnm, 1911-12, p. 11 ; 
A. P. Lyons, ib. 1913-14, p. 100). 

The tribes in the deltas of the Turama, Omati, 
and Kikori are allied, but very little is known 
about them. Each village has at least one dubu- 
dai/mu, or house for the married men, with a 
number of shrines which consist of a perforated 
board {agihi) on which is carved a human face, 
and to the hooks of which numerous skulls arc 
suspended ; in front of the carving is a shelf sup- 
porting t he skulls. The skulls are those of enemies 
or of victims who have been sacrificed when a war 
canoe is made or a dubu-daimu erected, then 
bodies having been boiled and eaten. Theie arc 
similar but much smaller carvings {marubu), from 
which birds’ heads are suspendetl. An agibi 
probably belongs to a family or clan. Male and 
female effigies are carved to represent dead jieoplc, 
and are connected with some form of ancestor-cult, 
as also are probabW boards or tablets carved with 
human designs (MB). One ceremony is described 
by H. J. Ryan {Ann. Rep. Papua, 1913, p. 76). 

Namau is the coastal district from Era Bay to 
the AJele mouth of the Purari River. The people 
are lusty head-hunters and cannibals. The club- 
houses {ravi) are especially fine, and formerly 
contained large numbers of skulls of enemies and 
victims ; in a screened- oft’ portion at the end are 
eight to ten basket-work monsters with four legs 
and great gaping jaws ; these kopiravi, or kai-ia- 
imunu (‘ sky tmunu ’), have names. Before going 
out to kill any one, the men consult the spiiit of 
the kopiravi ; it comes out of the ravi and causes 
the canoe to rock if the expedition is to be success- 
ful. The present writer was informed that the 
dead bodies of victims were thrust inside the koj/i- 
ravi and left there all night while the men danced 
in the front part of the ravi. Next morning the 
bodies were cut up with bull-roarers (of which 
uumbers are kept under the kopiravi), and then 
cooked and eaten. A human victim, a cassowary, 
and a jiig have to be sacrificed when a canoe is 
completed. The skulls of their own dead are kept 
in the houses. Totemism existed, but is no>\ 
breaking up. According to Holmes, the concep- 
tion of imunu, ‘ the life principle,’ runs through 
all their religion ; masks are imunu . The carved 
tablets {koe) which occur in such numbers in the 
shrines in the ravi seem to bo personal imunu ; it 
would seem that they are ancestral tablets, and, if 
the bull-roarers represent ancestral ghosts, the 
tablets may be hypertrophied bull -roarers ; one 
name for the bull-roarer is imunu vxki, ‘crying 
imunu.* Holmes is now studying these people, 
who seem to lie remotely related to the EJema 
tribes, but the kopiravi cult is peculiar to them, 
and their religion seems to be a combination of 
head-hunting, cannibalism, and a manes- or 
ancestor-cult; the kopiravi may prove, however, 
to be effigies of spirits who may be regarded as 
gods. Chalmers first described the kanihus, as ho 
calls them {Pioneering in New Guinea, London, 
1887, pp- 63-66; cf. J. H. P. Murray, Papua, or 
British Neto Guinea, do. 1912, p. 178, pi. on 219). 

Elema is the coastal district between the Alele 
mouth of the Purari in the west and Cape Posses- 
sion in the east. Apparently all the tribes have 
migrated towards the coast, the original home of 
the ‘ Ipi ’ tribes being on the south side of tlie 
mountain ran^e near the east bank of the upper 
Purari. The initiation of a youth is all-important, 
since it is on the performance of the instructions 
which he received as an initiate that the social and 
moral welfare of the tribe depends, and great 
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reticence is observed about the proceedings. The 
various stages are marked by feasts, at which pigs 
always figure. 

The first etaffe is when the boy is about eight years of age» 
two or three years prior to his entering the eravo (club-house) 
for seclusion ; he is then formally taken into the eravo and 
greeted with the noise of bull-roarers (tiparu\ which he sees 
for the first time ; one is placed on his chest, and he is severely 
beaten. Bull-roarers are swung day and night till the feast is 
over. After the lad has entered the eravo for his period of 
seclusion, the clan feast of Kovave is held. Ten days previously 
a large number of young men wearing Kovave masks announce 
that Kovave is about to visit the village ; they are the sacred 
messengers of the mountain-god, as is proved by the fact that 
thej" do not walk on the soles of their feet. Every night hull- 
roarers are swung, and all women and children keep indoors. 
On the great day large quantities of food and pigs are taken to 
a tabued spot in the bush for Kovave to the accompaniment of 
the beating of drums and blowing of conchs, and at nightfall 
the novices are marched there. In the dark a feigned gruff 
\oice assures them that Kovave is speaking to them. He 
promises to be their friend as long as they observe all tribal and 
clan duties, obligations, and secrets ; otherwise they will be 
punished with disease and death. Unexpectedly a Kovave 
mask IS placed on each boy’s head amid a loud buzzing of bull- 
roarers; he is then beaten, and all are marched back to the 
eravo. The feast is partaken of by the initiated members of a 
given clan, not by the tribe. The lads remain in well-guarded 
seclusion in the eravo ; they must not be exposed to the ra.vs of 
the sun lest they suffer thereby, nor do any heavy manual work 
lest their physical development be hindered, and they must 
liave no dealings with females. When allowed to go outside 
thc\ are encased in plaited palm-leaves and must maintain 
silence. There are food-tabus, and during seclusion they are 
instructed in all matters pertaining to tabu. They are taught 
that the tribe must take the first place in all their actions, and 
whatever serves the highest interest of the tribe is justifiable ; 
everything that is, or can be, must be subordinated to the 

P ursuit of obtaining the fittest ; this idea is dominant till death. 

he next stage of initiation is one of greater liberty, but still 
subject to strict surveillance. The final stage is the aeTneae, or 
warrior festival, which is of tribal significance, and in which 
large masks are employed. First of all, numerous pigs are 
killed, acxiompanied with great noise. Four men wearing 
Ko\ ave masks arrive from a hill village and receive presents of 
igs. In the evening there is a procession of symbohc masked 
gures from the eravo, followed by most of the villagers. The 
novices and recent initiates man a scaffolding in front of the 
eravo and welcome the efiigies with song ; armed men in front 
of the effigies fire arrows at the eravo, and dancing is kept up 
all night. At daybreak there is another procession of human- 
face masks and totem effigies. The festivities last as long as 
the food holds out. Only the initiated may eat pig-flesh ; 
others must eat dog-fiesh. At the last procession there is no 
dancing, and all the masks are then burned. Tiie festival has a 
religious significance to the native mind more profound than it 
can express to an alien mind ; at it friend and foe meet in peace 
on (X}mmon ground, all anxious to do honour to their ancestors, 
from whom come all temporal blessings. The period of seclu- 
sion is now terminated, and the initiate can marry and take his 
place in the social life of his community. The final degree of 
initiation is the makaikara, ‘sea ’ ceremony, which may be clan 
or tribal ; totemic decoration is employed, but no masks. The 
chief addresses the people, and then shouts to Kalapo, the god 
of the sea, acknowledging the indebtedness of his tribe to him, 
invokes him to continue his protection of their crops and to 
give them a plentiful supply of fish, and reminds him that the 
present festivities are In his honour. The clan makaikara, 
though impressive, is less elaborate. 

The religious ideas resolve themselves into rever- 
ence for certain objects, a belief in the existence 
of ghosts, and the worsiiip of gods. The name for 
ancestors is practically the same term {ualare) by 
which all sacred objects are designated. Certain 
animals are ualare^ and, as these were never in- 
jured or eaten by the ancestors, so their descen- 
dants hold them sacred ; or they may be natural 
objects or phenomena. (1) All tribal ualare are 
regarded as deities who in the long ago temporarily 
assumed human form when they became the 
ancestors of the respective tribes and at the same 
time appropriated certain areas for their posterity, 
which tney furnished with vegetable food. Some 
of the immediate descendants of the original 
ancestor are credited with his supernatural attri- 
butes. These wa^are-deities are kind and beneficent, 
and are angered only after much provocation from 
the tribes, not by individual wrong-doing. There 
are two of them ; the one associated with the sea 
is occasionally malevolent. It is strange that the 
inland tribes also have the same ideas. (2) Clan 
a^are-deities are ancestors who acquir^ their 


f lowers from the father (or from the mother — in the 
atter case descent is matiilineal), who created 
himself from a natural obiect or is a nature-deity. 
(3) Individual ualare, unlike the others, are not 
inherited. A personal ualare may be that of 
either parent or of the person after whom a man is 
named, or the result of a dream. Every man of 
legitimate birth has two ualare, such as a bird, a 
dog, a pig, a wallaby, or a tree, and a fish ; rarely 
a man may have two trees or only one ualare, as 
women have. A man should not injure or eat his 
ualare ; he fasts and mourns as for a relative when 
one is killed, and he wears parts of it as personal 
adornment — which no others may do. It is quite 
evident that the ualare was originally a totem, 
hut the totemic idea has been greatly extended 
through ancient contact with another cult. Holmes 
believes that the Namau of the Piirari delta and the 
Elema tribes used to bo closely allied, and that the 
former liave apurer and more elaborate totemic cult. 

The future of ghosts {ove) depends upon the 
death which the individuals have died. Cliosts of 
warriors go to the residence in the sky of Hiovaki, 
the god of war, but can roam about their old 
surroundings. Those that have died a natural 
death go to their respective places when assured 
that all mourning ceremonies ha\ e been (iuly ob- 
served. Those that have died a violent death 
roam about constantly and are malicious. Spirits 
{Jiarisu) are classified as good or bad, and liave their 
respective spheres of action, and thus may be 
termed gods. Tlie great good god is Harisu ; 
Harohoha is his messenger, and he communicates 
through sorcerers. The pageant of the warriors’ 
festival rejnesents all the totems {ualare), ghosts 
{ove), and gods {harisu), but efiigies are not made 
of Harisu and Harolioha. Ualare created the 
visible world and nearly all the animals and foods. 
Kivovia created sago, areca palms, and other good 
things, his son created dogs, and Ruapu the pig. 
As Harisu is the supreme god of all the minor 
gods who work for the welfare of mankind, so 
Karisu is the supreme god of the minor malignant 
deities. Kovave, the mountain -god, holds the fate 
of travellers ; Hiovaki, the woi'-god, dwells in the 
sky; Oalea, a malignant god resident on Yule 
island, is the god of tiparu, the bull-roarer. 
Saukoro is an evilly-disposed god who dwells in 
hollow trees. The kindly minor deities seem con- 
cerned only with the protection of foods and receive 
propitiatory worship ; thus the gods of bananas 
are besought to protect bananas from the ravages 
of birds, and the gods of winds and the sea are 
invoked before a voyage. Every family of living 
things from man downwards has its special god or 
guardian spirit for whom awe is felt (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. Q902] 418, xxxiii. 125, Man, 1905, pp. 2, 17, 
and MS). Chalmers says that the only guardian 
spirits of the Toaripi are those of father and 
mother, and to them they appeal in distress or 
want by land or sea (probably this statement 
requires modification), and that in times of great 
sicKness they expel the evil spirits of sickness 
from the village with great noise and the throwing 
of firebrands {JAI xxvii. [1897] 334). He says 
elsewhere that the Toaripi {‘ Motumotu ’) believe 
in a great spirit called Saukoni, who is vindictive, 
steals native food, and kills people. Sonie.se, his 
two sons, the sun, moon, stones, rocks, and 
mountains are worshipped ; in a small degree they 
worship dead warriors long after they have gone. 
Hiovaki Semese, a spirit in the heavens, made the 
land and sea ; to him they pray for goodness and 
strength in fighting ; his sons are Hiovaki and 
Miai. Ghosts are like men ; they live in Lavau 
in tlie west. All animals and objects have a 
spiritual part for the use of ghosts. At Perau, 
Vailala River, Chalmers saw two wooden idols, 
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Epe and Kivava, and a large stone * Ravai ’ to 
wliich offerings are made, and they are appealed 
to in cases of sickness, ‘seeing that Kanitu, tlie 
(Ireat Spirit, is represented in them. ... At 
Elema the Great Spirit is “ Kanitu,” at Namau, 
“Kanibu”* {Pioneering ^ my. 168-174, 84). Tabu 
on garden produce is enforced by masked men, 
harihu (‘spirits’), whose office is hereditary. 
Chalmers calls the mask oioi {JAI xxvii. 329); 
this custom has spread to certain Roro-speaking 
trilMSs, where it is known as kaivakuku (C. G. 
Seliginann, The Melanesians^ Cambridge, 1910, pp. 
299, 300 ) ; it also occurs at Hisiu, Redscar Hay 
(Ann. Hep. Brit. New Guinea^ 1901, p. 2). 

The MambulefMafulu) are an admittedly mixed 
people of Pygmy (Negrito) -Papuan descent and 
pror>ably influenced by Melanesian culture. They 
inhabit the upper waters of the Angabunga (St. 
Joseph River), but they have affinities with the 
inhabitants of the Chirima affluent of the Mambare 
on the north-eastern side of the Main range, and 
it is possible that they have trading relations with 
the natives of the Waria River. There is no 
totemisrn, but there are clans and clan villages 
which are grouped into communities, each com- 
munity lieing for many purposes a composite 
whole. The villages of one clan have a common 
chief and club-house (emone). Descent is definitely 
patrilineal. There is a ceremony at the assump- 
tion of the perineal band by boys and girls at 
which the decorated child stands on a dead pig 
bought from the family by an outsider. Only 
people from other communities take part in the 
dance. This ceremony is frequently performed at 
the ‘ big feast.’ Eater tliere is a purification 
ceremony. Theie is no seclusion of boys or girls 
at any time, no initiation ceremony, wearing of 
masks, or use of bull-roarers. A similar ceremony 
takes place before boys and girls may enter the 
emone (but after a girl has received the perineal 
band she may not enter the emonc)^ and also to 
confer the right to beat a drum and to dance. 
When a jierson is dying, a woman gives a heavy 
blow on the side of the head, and pronounces the 
patient dead, and all the people shout to drive 
away the ghost. The body is wrapped in leaves 
and bark, doubled up in a crouching position, 
and placed on its bacK, in a grave in the open 
village enclosure. Every one shouts to frighten 
the ghost away, the grave is filled up, and the 
funeral is over. A mother often amputates the 
end of a finger for a child. Two or three days 
later a feast is held, all bring spears, and a ceremony 
something like the ‘ big feast ’ takes place. The 
killing of the pigs finally propitiates or drives 
away the ghost. Then wild pigs are caught, 
killed, and eaten, and the village is swept by way 
of purification. A chief’s funeral is attended with 
more ceremonial ; the wrapped-up body is placed 
in an open rude wooden l>ox either supported on 
poles or placed in the fork of a gahi fig-tree. In 
the case of a chief all except two men watchers 
leave the village for two or three weeks ; then they 
return, kill wild pigs, and sweep the village. 

The ‘big feast’ is held in a particular village at 
intervals of about fifteen or twenty years, and 
requires a very long preparation. 

Usually a new emone is built, and also new houses, view plat- 
forms, and sheds for guests. Composite hii^h posts are erected, 
on which food and ^ulls are placed, and round the central 
space slender poles connected by a cord are put up, on which 
food is displayed. If one does not already exist, they build a 
box-shaped wooden burial platform on hig^h poles containing 
the skull and bones of a chief, and others are added to it. 
Three trees are erected in the centre of the village. The 
ceremony is very impressive. Two women guests with pigs* 
tusks in their mouths rush round the enclosure brandishing 
spears, and strike at the chief’s emone. Male guests brandish 
spears, also in silence, and knock down the trees. Other 
guests perambulate the enclosure. The chief of the clan outs 
down the burial platform, which is not rebuilt. Food is distri- 


buted to the most Important men, and the real dance is per- 
formed only by some of the guest men, who wear skulls and 
bones in addition to feather head-dresses and carry drums and 
weapons. V’arious smaller ceremonies then take place. There 
is next a general distribution of food among ^ests. It may 
take a week before the village pigs are collected. These are 
killed by a professional on the spot where the burial platform 
stood, and placed in a line. Bones are dipped in the bleeding 
mouths of the [ugs, and the skulls and other bones anointed 
with them and then hung up. When the feast is over, all 
bones are removed from me posts and are never used aj^ain 
ceremonially. Some may be hung up in the emone, or put in a 
box in a tree, or otherwise disposed of. After the guests have 
gone, wild pigs are killed on tne site of the burial platform and 
eaten by the villagers. The bulk of the villagers then leave 
the village for about six months to make new gardens. 

There is no belief in a universal god, but a 
general belief in a mysterious personage, Tsidibe, 
who has immense power and once passed through 
the country from east to west, traces ol his jias.sami 
being seen in strange rocks and stones. He taught 
the people all their customs, dances, and manu- 
factures, and finally reached the land of the white 
man ; hence his superior culture. He is essentially 
a beneficent being, but he has no cult. At death 
the ghost leaves the body and goes to the tops of 
the mountains, where it exists for ever ; it becomes 
the sunlight on the ground in the forests, or, if 
that of an elderly person, it becomes a fungus. 
The food of all ghosts is the ghostly elements of 
native food. There is no reincarnation. A few 
special trees and creepers (the gain is one) imjily 
the presence of a spirit. All ghosts and spirits 
that never had a bodily form are evilly-disjiosed, 
and are associated with those who practise magic 
(Williamson, The Mafulu), 

The Kuni are a Melanesian-speaking people 
living between the Mafulu and the Horo, south of 
the middle waters of the Angabunga. The soul is 
a spiritual being reproducing the shape of the body 
and is manifested in the breath ; there are no 
moral ideas connected with it ; the object of ritual 
practices is to avoid earthly evil or, more rarely, 
to secure some advantage. The ^host stays near 
the village to see that all ceremonies are performed 
and terrify neglectful relatives, or to communicate 
with the living. After some time it leaves the 
village and goes into a lonely part of the moun- 
tains. There is no judgment after death ; all 
hosts are in a state oi discomfort and cold. The 
ead are buried, and sometimes the village is aban- 
doned. A small feast is held when the bones are 
exhumed ; the skull is usually hung in the club- 
house (kufu) or in the dwelling-house, generally 
with the tibia? and radii, which at great dances are 
painted red and held in the hand ; the mandible is 
detached and decorated, but is taken out only on 
great occasions. Other bones are worn by the 
widow. At great dances the skull and bones of 
some great ancestor may be worn, though the 
feast 18 not given in his honour. At (he great 
feast in honour of the dead, ‘ objects of abstinence ’ 
are washed in the blood of a pig reared by the 
family concerned. The dead are invoked to send 
good hunting and fishing, and for this reason 
ancestors’ names are remembered. There is no 
trace of a supreme spirit or creator, but there are 
various spirits which [iroduce earthquakes, cause 
mists to rise, frighten people in the bush, and so 
forth ; these are not ghosts but true spirits. They 
have definite abodes, generally under great stones ; 
certain women liave converse with them. Besides 
these there are the ivlkdla, who are known to the 
Mekeo and Roro and to two other ( Papuan-speaking) 
peoples. They are merged with the animal, tree, 
stone, etc., which they occupy. Their only cult is 
in the avoidance of uttering their name, though this 
rule is readily broken if things go wrong. Wlien 
the ivikdla is a tribal one, it must not be killed or 
injured. Every group of villages, or even a single 
village, has its special ivikma. Sometimes an 
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ivikdla is attached to any spot like a rock or hole, 
and people must be silent in its proximity ; some 
are wild dogs or reptiles inhabiting villages. 
Their origin is ascribecf to Ovelda, who also caused 
men to arise from the bowels of the earth. Allied 
to these are the spirits of stone dishes of unknown 
origin. Penally, there are kdfu^ any object which 
a given sub-tribe, village, family, or even indi- 
vidual, has ( hosen as a witness of the truth of a 
statement. That of the sub-tribes is inherited ; 
sometimes the family or individual one is chosen, 
but the personal kdfu does not afl'ect that of the 
village or sub-tribe. Kdfti demands silence on its 
name ; it is insulted by being named in its presence 
or outside its territory. Kdfu may be a relic of 
totemism, since certain sub-tribes are often called 
by its name. The use of kdfu to affirm the truth 
of a statement seems Papuan in origin, like that 
of ivikdla, and has not yet been traced to the coast 
(V. M. Egidi, Anthropoa, viii. [1913] 202). 

Very little can bo said about the religion of 
the western Papuo-Melanesians, who extend from 
Cape Possession to Mullins Harlxmr. In the most 
westerly tribes, the Roro and Mekeo, traces of 
totemism seem to persist in the badges {oava) of 
the exogamous patrilineal clans ; there are club- 
houses analogous to those of the Elema but without 
ritual objects, and there are no initiation cere- 
monies. 

A difierent cultural element is marked by the 
open ceremonial platforms [dubii) which are round 
among the Motu and allied tribes who extend from 
Kedscar Bay to Kapakapa, being beat developed 
among the Sinaugolo, etc., some distance inland 
from Kapakapa. These people state that they 
came with a dubu post from Mt. Tabogoro, a spur 
of the main range. The tabu is a very important 
feast in which the whole countryside participates ; 
generally a new dubu is built for it ; unmarried 
girls dance on a special platform. The dubii has a 
close association with ghosts, who visit it at feasts 
to eat the shadow of the food. There were no 
skull trophies in this area. 

The district from Hood Peninsula to Aroma is 
characterized by steeple-houses (koge), on which or 
on platforms skulls were hung, and probably ghosts 
were connected with them. The house may decay, 
and then its platform serves as a dubu, on which at 
the kapa feast recently tatued nubile girls mount, 
dofl* their petticoats, and are anointed with oil. 
The girls cut up yams and pelt the crowd with 
areca nuts, and drums are beaten by women on 
the dubu. It is solely a women’s ceremony, one 
object of which is to bring good luck to the gardens 
(II. E. Guise, JAl xxviii. [1899] 214 ; Haddon, 
Headdiunters, p. 217). 

There is a general uniformity in the religious 
beliefs of all these people. The Roro dead are 
buried with the head towards the rising sun, but 
on Yule Island with the feet towards Mt. Yule. 
The ghosts frequent the villages ; if they desert 
them, there will be no luck, but they may send 
bad luck in hunting or fishing if annoyed, and they 
are then conjured out of the village. They reside 
in the bush behind Cape Possession ; on their way 
they are intercepted by an evil spirit like fire, who 
asks if their ears and nose have been pierced and 
how death occurred (Seligmann, pp. 275, 303, 310). 
Koita ghosts (sua) go to a mountain, Idu, their 
legendary home, whence they quickly return with 
other ghosts to carry away the sua of oldects 
which the dead man cared for in this life. They 
live for a long time, but gradually weaken and 
cease to exist as they are forgotten on earth. 
They frequently return to the village, showing 
little benevolence, but punishing any neglect of 
funeral rites or infringement of tribal custom. 
Only the Sinaugolo invoke their ancestors. Every- 


i where there are malicioms spirits, most of whom 
! inhabit definite areas. All the heavenly bodies 
are more or less venerated ; people ‘yell "only for 
the new moon at Port Moresby {ib. pj), 183-193). 

The Northern Massim of the Trobriands, Wood- 
larks, etc., have been strongly influenced from the 
east; they are not cannibals, and have a royal 
family in each district or island. The following 
account of the Trobriands may be taken as typical. 
There is a system of linked totems for each of the 
four clans : a bird is of supieine importance, with 
which are linked a four-footed vertebrate, a fish, 
and a plant, and various less important birds. 
There is no snake- totem. There is no physical or 
psychical resemblance to the totem, nor is it omen- 
giving. The usual tabus aro more or less in force, 

[ but a man may fight another with the same totem. 
The clans are matrilineal, but the father’s totem is 
regarded, and marriage is not permitted into the 
father’s clan. The dead are buried ; after some 
time the skeleton is exhumed, and a chief’s skull 
is made into a lime-pot by his children, which they 
and the widows may use. When certain relatives 
of a dead chief die, an arm bone is removed and 
made into a lime-spatula ; other bones may be 
Avorn. The ghosts of the Trobriand islanders go to 
Tuma, a small island to thenorth-Avest, Avheie they 
descend to the under world presided over by 
Topileta, a gigantic tatued man ; he causes earth- 
quakes, and, Avhen he becomes old, makes medicine 
which restores to youth himself, his Avife,.and his 
children. Opinion is divided as to whether pigs, 
dogs, and all birds have a soul as well as men. 
The breath accompanies the ghost to Tuma, and 
possibly the shadow. The soul can leave the body 
without death ensuing. Ghosts visit a feast held 
ten months after death, and food is sometimes 
specially cooked for them at this feast, but tliey 
aro not summoned to it. The four clans were scut 
to the upper world at Tuma by Topileta, as people 
increased too rapidly ; each ancestor came Avith his 
totem-animals. The earlier people built houses 
and made gardens, but had no yams and appa- 
rently no pottery ; Topileta told tlie clans to bring 
these {ib. pp. 7, 677-691, 719, 733-735). 

The conditions at Milne Bay someAvhat resemble 
those of Bartle Bay, but there are no initiation 
ceremonies for Ixiys or girls. The corpse is placed 
in a squatting position in a grave, which is roofed 
over with planks and earth ; it faces east, other- 
wise the ghost would not be able to reach the other 
world. Funeral feasts take place monthly for 
about a year ; at the last great feast all the man’s 
pigs must be killed and his coco- nut trees knocked 
down, and all tabus end. Before this feast (which 
may serve for several deaths) neiv houses must be 
built, a number of pigs are killed, and food is piled 
on a special platform. The assembled friends 
have a sham fight, and food is distributed ; there 
is a good deal of dancing, but not on the platform. 
The coitture of the dead man, Avhich was cut off 
and retained by his brother, is presented to the 
maternal uncle of the dead man along Avith a pig ; 
the coiffure is burned and the pi^ singed, and the 
dead man is now completely finished with. The 
ghost {arugo) goes to Hiyoyoa, the other world 
under the sea at the head of Milne Bay, which is 
presided over by Tumudurere, who, lilce his Avife 
and children, is white-skinned and smooth-haired ; 
he never existed on earth as a man. Many people 
assert that they can go to and return from Hiyoyoa, 
but, if they ate food there, they would never return. 
Cannibalism Avas largely due to revenge ; the 
victim was dragged to the stone circle of the clan, 
burned to death, and eaten partly inside partly 
outside the circle. No one eats his OAvn killing; 
a killer or captor is under food and other restric- 
tions for a month {ib, pp. 464, 609, 620, 632, 655). 
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Thanks to Newton, Seligmann, Stone-Wigg, and 
others, we have good ethnological data concerning 
the natives of Bartle Bay on the south shore of 
Goodenough Bay. The people are included by 
Seligmann among the Southern Massim group of 
the Papuo- Melanesians ; they have exogamous 
elans which take their names from real or hypo- 
thetical bush settlements or stocks. Each clan has 
one or more totems, hariawa — a term used for 
anything that is out of the ordinary run of experi- 
ence, such as supernatural beings or white men. 
The totem is regarded as the ancestor of the 
family, and is not eaten. They are inatrilineal, 
but youths may elect to join the father’s clan ; 
they do not marry into the father’s clan, and 
ns a rule children may not eat their father’s 
totem. Certain clans have a stone totem which 
gives strength in war, and near it skulls of enemies 
are placed. Totems are sometimes regarded as 
omen-giving. Totemism has a wide sociological 
effect. Thus the Boianai and tribes farther west 
know nothing of the walaga feast and take no part 
in it, while the shore people from Wedau east- 
wards do ; yet totemism brings all these peoples into 
close relationship (H. Newton, In Far New Guinea^ 
London, 1914, p. 163), Chiefs possess consider- 
able influence and power ; in audition there are 
departmental exj)ort8 in beneficent magic ; both 
othces are hereditary and are often combined in 
the same person. Of equal extension with totem- 
ism is the kimta bond, which includes all indi- 
viduals of the same sex and of approximately the 
same age. Initiation, w’hich is said to have been 
instituted by a superhuman being, formerly took 
lace about every three or four years ; it is now 
eld at longer intervals. 

The boy8 live in a ipecial hut apart from the village for four 
to six months ; they work in the gardens or on the seashore, 
and are instructed by the old men ; there are food and sexual 
tabus ; the food is cooked by their mothers in special small pots, 
but no one eats the food prepared by his own mother. The day 
before the end of their seclusion they hunt with the men. 
Next day they wear a new belt, and a oomb for the first time. 

Formerly girls were secluded at puberty in a 
house for one to three months, and abstained from 
all flesh food. A dead man is buried by his clan 
on his side with his head (Wedau) or feet(Wamira) 
in the direction from which his ancestors originally 
came when led by the totem ; upright stones are 
sometimes placed at the head of the grave. Each 
clan, group, or settlement has its own grave, so 
that graves are frequently reopened; bones are not 
kept in the houses. At Gelai ia the corpse is carried 
to the grave with flexed limbs so as to form a 
compact bundle ; a chief is buried in a squatting 
position, but a commoner is laid on his side; in 
either case he faces the direction whence his clan 
came. Most freq^nently disease and death are 
caused by a ‘ sending’ projected from the body of 
a sorcerer or witch. It is thought of as leading a 
separate life after the death of the persons in whom 
it IS normally immanent. After a woman’s death 
the ‘sending’ (called labuni at Gelaria) may pass 
to her daughter or with her ghost (arw) to the 
other world (it is evidently analogous to the ‘ soul- 
stuft ’ of the Kai). Any woman who has had children 
may command a lab uni ^ and she is employed by 
any one. Disease is produced by various objects, 
human bones being most potent, but only the 
spiritual portion enters the victim. Knots are 
tied by specialists in the hair as a preventive 
against charms, and things are tied round ankles, 
knees, and wrists so as to block tlie entrance of 
spirits into the body. The ghost after death ‘goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, “where is the Lord 
of the dead Tauurnariri (for Wedau) who prepares 
the place for each and assigns to each his place ” ’ 
(Newton, in Seligmann, p. 657) ; but Newton also 
says that the ghost wanders around the familiar 


places for some time after death ; but about Wedau 
and Wamira, when the death-feasts are finished, it 
goes to a valley east of Cape Frere, the entrance 
to the other world being through a hole in the 
ground {In Far New Guinea^ p. 219 f.). The skin 
of ghosts is white ; the life there resembles that 
here ; those who are wealthy here are so there ; 
they may fight among themselves, and whoever is 
killed is dead for ever. Spirits wander about at 
will, but usually favour certain places, as a rule 
dark uncanny spots. The only good that spirits 
do is to make strangers fear to intrude, as they are 
jealous of them. Some spirits do not injure men, 
others are ghouls ; none arc good. Incantations 
are a very prominent feature of native life. Every 

t ierson, food, animal, occupation, and amuscinent 
las its pari ; these must be used or results cannot 
be looked for. They are not addressed to any 
person or spirit ; some can be bought from their 
owners, but not those which are hereditary, and 
bestow on the possessor a distinct office (M. J. 
Stone-Wigg, The Papuans^ Melbourne, 1912, p. 26). 
In Goodenough Bay a child’s spirit does not enter 
him until he gains intelligence, and the right sort 
of spirit has to be got into the child and the wrong 
one kept out by means of special charms and 
exorcisms. Some say that he has an uiiinstriicted 
vaporous soul which is in danger of being lost ; 
therefore, when a baby is carried along a path for 
the first time, the father walks behind and throws 
down bundles of leaves so that the child’s spirit 
may not lose the path or the child would never be 
able to speak {ih. p. 28). The ghost, kona^a, dies 
after an ill-delined period, becomes a spirit, goes 
into the sea, and feeds on the foam. There it 
remains for ever {ih. p. 27). 

The walaga feast is the cult of the mango, and is 
the most imiiortant ceremony in the Bartle Bay dis- 
trict, bringing together from a great distance even 
hostile communities. The name is derived from 
the great dancing platform built for the occasion. 

The headman of the clan givin^^ the feast selects a young wild 
raango-tree, and he and the men who help him to clear the 
ground round it are holy ; they may not dnnk or touch water 
nor eat boiled food or mangoes ; these fasting men live in a 
special house {potwna). A temporary village is built round the 
platform in the bush. The platform is prepared and erected by 
the fasting men with the aid of the charms of all the medicine- 
men from the neighbouring mountains, who also extract the 
aru (ghost) of any dead man that may happen to be present in 
the post (from one a human bone was said to have been ex- 
tracted). They carry the ghost away and release it m the 
bush.) The tree is carefully cut down by the fasting men with 
a special stone lulze (iron should never be used), ana all chips, 
etc., are caught on new mats. With great ceremony and care 
the tree is wrapped in the mats with the chips and fallen leaves, 
carried to the pofuTTW, and later tied to the central pole of the 
platform ; no part of it may ever touch the ground. Things 
belonging to a dead man may be hung on the pole above the 
tree. Guests arrive bringing pigs. If one brings five pigs, 
this is called a mango, and a small mango-tree is cut down 
Dancing and singing continue all night. At daylight the pigs 
are killed, being speared as slowly as possible so that the 
maximum amount of squealing takes place. Tlie mango-tree 
must hear their cries, smell tiie burning fat, and know that 
blood has been poured out. Otherwise the crops will fail, the 
fruit-trees be barren, the piM will not be productive, and even 
women will fail to bear children (Stone-Wigg, p. 82). After the 
distribution of food the miests disperse. The following day the 
mango-sapling is taken down, wrapped up in mats, and hung in 
the roof of the potuma. After an intervfd of many months it is 
removed and carried with groat ceremony to the centre of tlie 
temporary village. A certain man cuts green mangoes in pieces 
and puts them in the mouths of the fasting men, who chew and 
spit the fragments in the direction of the setting sun so that 
* the sun should carry the mango bits over the whole country 
and every one should know.’ A piece of the tree is out off and 
burned with the chips, etc. The mango-tree is again w’rapped 
up and carried to the house of the head man. It is brought 
out and exhibited at intervals, and a piece broken off and 
burned on each occasion till it is totally destroyed. Then this 
community may have a new walaga, but another community 
may have a walaga in the meantime. 

The significance of this ceremony is not yet fully 

iTo the east of Bartle Bay bull-roarers, used at no other 
time, are said to be swung by the fasting men all the time the 
posts are being stepped. 
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understood ; in some ill-defined way it is associated 
with the ghosts of the dead. 

‘ It seems that in some way the walaga is specially the finale 
for all death feasts, and the idea is that the spirits of the dead 
should be gratified by knowing that all duties ha^ e been per- 
formed. If not, they would take revenge ... jet the spirits 
of the dead do not seem to be present ’ (Newton, in Seligmann, 
p. 651). 

Stone-Wig^ relates that a long time ago, when 
human victims were ofiered, Danedabe was born ; 
all his brothers and sisters were pigs ; he persuaded 
people to substitute pigs for numan victims. 
Since his death his spirit can be passed by cere- 
monies and incantations into a mango-tree selected 
for the purpose. It is by no means evident why 
a mango-tree should be sacred, for, tliough mangoes 
are a common food and much liked, they are not 
sacred in any way or connected witli garden magic. 
There may nave been some connexion between this 
ceremony and the barium and allied feasts, but, if 
so, the walaga has been subject to other cultural 
influences ; that this is probable is indicated by the 
frequent occurrence of stone monuments in this 
part of Good enough Bay. The.se consist of stone 
circles and lines of stones ; the former were mainly 
the meeting-place of the old men, which no woman 
might ajiproach. Some at Wamira were certainly 
used during cannibal feasts. The body was cut up 
in the circle, washed at the shore, and cooked and 
eaten in the circle. At Wedau the stone circles do 
not seem to have had much significance, and canni- 
bal feasts were not held in them. In all the villages 
are stones which are reverenced and may not be 
moved. In the Boianai villages many are carved ; 
tlieir presence ensures success to all garden work, 
a plentiful supply of food, and happiness to the 
people. No one knows their origin. Stones in 
and near houses have an influence on life, health, 
and prosperity (Seligmann, pp. 451, 465 tt',). 

There is an overlapping of Papuan and Melan- 
esian peoples at Cape Nelson. The Kworafi, or 
Korapi, have patrilineal totemism (Poch, ZE xxxix. 
389) ; they are the southernmost representatives of 
the Papuan-speaking Biiiandeli C Orokaivas’), who 
extend thence to the Mamba River and some 20 to 
30 miles inland (Murray, Papua^ or British New 
Guinea, jip. 98, 108). T^he Kubiri are also totemic, 
but a dq)arture from typical totemism is shown 
by W. Strong’s statement, ‘ The crocodile is a 
totem and its intercession is sought by placing food 
in the rivers for it to eat’ {ap. Seligtiiann, p. 744). 

The cult of a mythical snake, Baigmna, which is 
supjiosed to live on Keroro (Mt. Victory), has 
recently spread to the eoast, mainly to tne west 
and especially up the rivers of the Kumusi and 
Mambare Divisions. The authorized practitioners, 
haigona, claim to have control of rain, practise 
massage, employ two drugs, and regulate the 
affairs of the natives ; snakes and certain reptiles 
may not be killed {Ann. Hep. Papua, 1911, p. 139, 
1912, pp. 14, 129, 134, 1913, p. 152; Murray, p. 38). 
Sir William Maegregor says : 

‘ In many places no native will kill a snake. Evidently snake 
cult is an ancient form of veneration and worship connected 
with ancestors over a large area of British New Guinea' (vlnn. 
Rep. Brit, yew (rtiinea, 1898, p. 47). 

The thaw ceremony is common to the Koko of 
the Yodda valley of the head waters of the Mamba 
River and neigh oouring tribes of the Kumusi water- 
shed, Orokaiva mountains, and almost to the coast. 

The ceremony takes place at considerable intervals, and boys 
and girls are initiated at the same time, having been previously 
secluded in houses built for them in the bush. During the pre- 
parations trees are pulled down by the hunters of wild pigs, and 
bull-roarers are swun^, and the children are told that this is the 
work of ghosts. Visitors attend from far and near. On the 
night of the ceremony all lights are put out, and the men, 
wearing huge bead-dresses of feathers and frames of pigs’ teeth 
over their faces, enter the village square and kneel in front of 
the large central scaffolding. The candidates are brought in 
from the bush with yells and shrieks, men seize the lads, run up 
and down the village with them, and throw them on the scaf- 


folding, the women following with waving spears, and all utter- 
mg cries and yells. The boys try to climb up the scaffolding, 
but are repeatedly hauled down. Sometimes a man will 
rush at the ooys, swinging his clubs and shouting, ‘I am the 
ghost.' Among other tortures the boys are drenched with cold 
water. Towards the end of the night the girls are put through 
a similar performance, though they are treated much less 
roughly. Immediately after daybreak boys and girls are com- 
pletely covered with hoods of bark-cloth. The boys are told to 
turn their backs, and the men pull down trees with lianas, which 
is said to have been done by the ghosts. After this bull-roarers 
are brought out for the first time, and the lads are told that the 
ghosts are present. The men shout, ‘ Do not kill my child I ’ and 
utter the names of the ghosts, who apparently are dead ancestors. 
The hoods are next drawn off and the hull-roarers are shown and 
explaineti to the initiates. The bull-roarers are taken into the 
bush, and pigs and other food brought into the village ; after the 
feast the guests disperse. The initiates return to tne initiation 
houses in the bush, where they must remain in close confinement 
for a month ; large smoky fires are kept burning under the floor 
to make them sweat profusely ; they are not permitted to talk 
mu(!h, and then only m a low voice. Should a bo> happen to 
drop taro through the floor, he would be killed (the mother 
would know of the death only when the lads returned home, 
and she would not be permitted to make any comment). In- 
struction is given of a moral nature and relating to the ordinary 
occupations of life. 

It is Btated that one-holed flutes are played by 
the ;.(irls (?) in the bush after their initiation, 'i’hey 
are blown in pairs, a loii^ one about 5 ft. in length 
and a shorter one.^ Extreme care is taken of the 
bull-roarers ; should one break and a chip strike 
an^' one, that person, when next he goes hunting 
or lighting, will he wounded in the spot wheie he 
was struck by the bull -roarer ; among the tribes 
on the lower Kumusi, if a hull-roarer strikes any 
one, he will die. It is strongly impressed on all 
the uninitiated that the noise made by the bull- 
roarers is really emitted by a ghost (E. W. P. 
Chinnery and W. N. Beaver, JliAI xlv. [1915] 
69 11.). According to Murray (p. 105), the Koko 
and allied tribes are cannibals and physically of 
the mountain type ; they differ in appearance and 
language from tlie Binandeli -speaking natives of 
the plain. Chinnery and Beaver say that they 
difler very little from the rest of the ‘ Orokaix a ’ 
i tribes of the Kumusi Division. 

The halum-GM\t has been described by Lehner for 
the Bukaua, who live on the north coast of lluon 
Gulf, and .by Schellong and Zahn for tlie Jabim 
about Finschhafen, whose area adjoins that of the 
Bukaua. They are closely allieil Melanesian- 
speaking tribes. Among the Bukaua the term 
halum includes : (1) the secret cult of an uncanny 
being to whom are attributed geograpliical cata- 
strophes, and who per.sonilied is regarded as the 
ancestor of a village kin called after it, women 
l)cing told that it is a greedy monster and must be 
bou^it off by fat pigs ; (2) the bull-roarer, wliich 
produces the voice of the spirit ; and (3) the ghosts 
of those who have been long dead. 

(1) The balum circumcision feast is hold at inter- 
vals of ten to eighteen years in the country of the 
Bukaua and Jabim, ana between times among the 
hinterland Kai and the Tami islanders. The pre- 
parations are lengthy, as great numbers of peoi)le 
come from far and near to the feast. 

The special house {lum) for the candidates is erected in the 
village, which the women have to leave (the Jabim build ic in 
the bush) ; dogs’ and pigs’ blood and chips of various woods are 
placed in the holes for the posts. Boys in the lum have to 
abstain from certain food for three to five months and spend 
their time making mats and flutes. On the day of circumcision 
with great noise and swinging of bull-roarers tlie boys are oon- 
duoted to the balum hut ; this is a long gradually decreasing 
hut, the roof-pole of which is a complete areca-palm, the roots 
representing the head and hair of the balum monster and the 
crown of leaves its tail ; the jaws are closed with mats on which 
a grotesque face is painted. Each boy is struck on the brow 
and under the chin with a bull-roarer to make him keep silence 
before the uninitiated, talk sense, show hospitality, act properly, 
etc. As the boys are dragged into the hut, men squatting on 
each side emit growls, and in this way the boys are swallowed 


^ Similar flutes have been seen at Sangara, near Mt. Laming, 
ton, and on the Upper Waria, where they are regarded as 
intensely sacred and on no account to be seen by women and 
children. 
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by a roaring monster. The circumcision is accompanied by the 
booming of bull-roarers and the noise of bamboo flutes. Here 
the boys remain for two or three months in total seciusion 
from women: they amuse themselves by playing flutes, and 
are instruotea in tribal and personal conduct by the old men. 
Among the Jabim, when the women return to the village, the 
boys go to large huts in the bush for about three montlu, plaj' 
flutes, and do plait- work and carving ; they must not be seen 
by women, who sound bamboo slit gongs to warn the boys of 
their approach (O. Schellong, AE ii. [1880] 158). 

(2) There are various kinds of bull -roarers {balum 
li), some lieing wonderfully decorated. Some at 
least of the designs are symliolic and convey warn- 
ings or illustrate certain aspects of the cult. They 
are divided into ‘ruling’ and ‘serving’; each 
village clan has one of the former and several of 
the latter. Ruling bull-roarers bear the names of 
prominent dead men Avhose characteristics they 
recall ; they are carefully handed down through 
generations ; the name is often used as a war-cry, 
in pig-catching, in the girls’ ceremony, etc. Less 
respected but also guarded from women’s sight arc 
the serving bull-roarers, which also are named after 
the dead Wt concern only their descendants. A 
third class are those bull-roarers with a high tone ; 
they are the wives of the first class. Very small 
hull-roarers are worn as ornaments by the chief 
men at the balum feast. 

(3) There is a belief in a soul [katu)^ which is a 
sort of independent sniritual priiicii)le that can 
leave tlie body, as in sleeib and to which clairvoy- 
ance is attributed. At death the katu become 
ghosts {ngalau)j which at any time may assume 
any form and behave as if alive ; finally, they 
become balum^ which mostly have hostile relations 
with the living, but may be pacilied by offer irigs. 
These natives feel beset by the balum^ and their 
whole life is dominated by the fear of them. Tlie 
balum cult thus combines the initiation of the 
youth into the society of the adult men with the 
recognition of his kinship with the dead, his death 
to the old order and new birth into a higlier social 
status being symbolized by his being swallowed by 
a monster who is the ancestor of the village kin. 
The prominence and symbolism of the bull -roarer 
are very noticeable features iu the cult, and the 
playing of flutes by the initiates is also noteworthy. 
These are of two kinds, which are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and must not be seen and should 
not be heard by women. The dead are buried, but 
respected persons may be mummified, and the skull 
ana some bones may be kept for some time. Every 
dead Jabim man of rejiute has a bull-roarer buried 
with him. Ghosts are not always harmful but 
may help the living, especially in gardening and 
hunting, and for this purpose offerings of food are 
made to them. There are traces of totemism 
among the Jabim and Bukaua. Certain families 
believe that some animal was formerly among their 
kindred, and they reverence it on that account ; if 
it was a pig, 6,g.y they avoid pork ; or they may 
spare the crocodile because their tribal ancestress 
gave birth to one together with their ancestor. 
The Jabim and Bubui folk believe that any one 
having an animal relative on the mother’s side is 
changed into that animal after death ; if another 
man kills such an animal, its human relatives must 
avenge it by fighting him in pretence, and must 
give a funeral feast in its honour. Closely akin to 
totemism is the watchword of each village clan, 
which, if an animal, is generally the same as the 
totem ; protest is made if it is killed, and com- 
pensation may even be demanded {ib. p. 146 ; K. 
Vetter, quoted by Krieger, Neu-Guinea^ p. 183; 
H. Zahn, in Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guineay iii. 
287 ; S. Lehner, ib. p. 395). 

The Tami islanders to the north of Huon Gulf 
ai e much purer Melanesians than their neighbours 
on the mainland, and in their ceremonies they 
employ masks which elsewhere are met with only 


west of Cape Kfinig Wilhelm. Men have two souU, 
both resiefent in the abdomen. The ‘ long soul ’ 
wanders when a man sleeps, and is tantamount to 
our consciousness. At death it immediately leavch 
the body, appears to relatives, and goes to Magilep 
in N.W. New Britain (whence a migration prob- 
ably took place to Tami). The ‘ short soul ’ at 
first remains near the body, and then goes under 
ground to Lamboani, but returns to frighten the 
sorcerer who caused the death. After two or three 
years there is a great feast and dance, at which 
numerous ghosts enjoy the * soul ’ of the good 
things. They recoLmize two kinds of supernatural 
beings — huwun and kani. The huwun are si)iribs 
who live on an uninhabited island ; they have a 
fi.sh body and human head, but are invisible. 
Kpidotnics and earthquakes are ascribed to them 
They are not worshipi)ed except in the event of a 
great epidemic, when a miserable pig or dog is 
.sacrificed. One of these spirits is Aimto, a good 
being, who created the sky, eartli, and mankind. 
He sits on the earth and holds up the sky M’ith liia 
head. Api)arently no regard is paid to him except 
that at feasts or markets the first portion isofl'eied 
to him and put in a basket to the east. Anuto 
eats the soul of tlie olleriiig ; the people eat the 
rest. Bamler conijiares him witli the Jabim 
‘ Anuto,’ Siassi ‘ Anutuat,’ and the Soiitli Sea 
‘Atua,’ god. The sun and moon were formeily 
addressed as ‘ lord.’ The kani is the balum of the 
mainland, and comprises the spirit invoked at 
circumcision (under this head belong the mask- 
spirits called tago on Tami and Siassi and at 
Magilep, and the wooden masks \ngaboyo'\ of Rook 
Island). The /cant, which is represented by the 
bull-roarer, is described as a dragon invisible to 
women and is spoken of as ‘ lord.’ This cult is the 
only public religious ceremony, and the Tami say 
that it was forced on them by the mainlanders, 
apparently about 160 years ago, befoie which time 
circumcision was not practised. They say that it 
spread to Siassi and Rook Island and to Magilef). 
JDetails of the kani festival are eH.sentially similar 
to those of the halnm festival. The oldest religious 
stratum appears to be that of the tago^ who were 
created Avith their respective families or elans, 
those of the oldest families being most respected. 
Some of the tagOy who are addressed os ‘lord,’ are 
said to live in holes in the island, but others come 
from other islands. Tago are represented by masks 
which are kept in a hut in the bush where women 
and children may not go. When men dressed in 
the tago masks apjiear, a tabu is placed on all coco- 
nuts for one year, during which time there must 
be peace ; this happens about every ten or twelve 
years (G. Bamler, in Neuhauss, iii. 489). 

The Kai are a people of mixed Pygmy and 
Papuan descent, who speak a Papuan language 
and inhabit the RaAvlinson and Sattelberg ranges 
north of Huon Gulf. They may be regarded as 
very primitive, and, as they have been carefully 
investigated by Keysser, they form a good basis 
for comparison with other peoples. A long hut, 
which tapers away behind, is built for the circum- 
cision festival in the jungle, and no woman may 
go near it. It represents Ngosa (‘grandfather’), 
a monster who swallows the novice. In it are kept 
bull-roarers {ngosa), which are employed in the 
ceremony ; only the old men have access to them. 
The Kai are very religious, their whole thought 
and conduct being influenced by animism. Every- 
thing has a so»il-stuff completely permeating it ; a 
shaving of wood has the soul-stuft' of the tree, a 
stone that of the parent rock ; so also a man’s nails, 
hair,etc.,that of the man. A man’s glance, voice, and 
even his name also contain his soul-stufl*; thus the 
names of people long dead are still potent in charms. 
The powers or qualities of a person or thing belong 
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also to his soul-stufi', and may be transmitted by 
contact with or without the agency of words of 
charming — e.p'., yam or taro stones with which 
shoots are touched before planting ont* or the bone 
of the forearm of a dead hunter. The soul-stuff 
can be isolated or withdrawn. There is a mutual 
attraction between allied soul -stuffs ; thus a white 
leaf of the size and form of the egg of a megapod 
will guide the Kai in his search for eggs in the 
bush. Whatever befalls the soul -stuff' is undergone 
by its owner as well. These animistic ideas affect 
their whole life ; thus certain foods must be avoided 
by parents. They are further exemplified in love- 
cliarrns and in the agricultural charms which are 
employed at every stage from the clearing of the 
ground to the harvest. Certain games assist the 
growth of crops : swinging and playing cat’s cradle 
help yams to gi’ow ; top-spinning helps taro ; and 
stories of the earliest times are generally told by a 
few of the older men, but the narration ceases 
when sowing is over and the plants begin to shoot. 
Thesoul-stuffand the body thrive or perish together, 
but the soul persists after death and is just like 
the original man. This ghost has in its turn soul- 
stuff, for ghost sorcerers of the other world can 
bewitch other ghosts through their soul-stuff', and 
the death of the ghost follows. A further degrada- 
tion results ; the ghost sinks to an animal, and 
finally to an insect ; with the death of the insect 
the soul-metamorphosis ends. The death sorcerers, 
who form a sort of small caste, work by means of 
something connected with the victim which con- 
tains his soul -stuff, but wounds and sickness may 
l)e caused by ghosts and spirits — indeed, the first 
suspicion falls on them. There is great dread of 
the ghost which has left the body when the man is 
dead, those of fierce warlike men being most feared, 
since the character of the man is perpetuated in 
his ghost (the ghost of a thief will go on thieving), 
l^roperty, trees, etc., are destroyed at a death in 
order that the ghost may have these things in the 
spirit land. A bamboo is placed in the grave to 
connect the corpse with the upper world, so that 
tlie ghost may nave easy access to the body. In 
return for benefits received in the form of little 
offerings of cooked taro or crabs, the ghost furthers 
crops and is expected to send good luck in hunting, 
especially if he was a good hunter when on eartii. 
The ghost takes only the soul-stuff of the offering ; 
the material part may be eaten by the neople. If 
things go very wrong, the ghost is blamed, his 
grave is knocked about, or he may even be driven 
away by pouring a pungent juice down the tube at 
the head end of the grave. The ghost of a slain 
person is particularly feared, and pursues those 
carrying weapons smeared with his blood so as to 
recover his soul-stuff’; thus gory weapons are left 
outside the village for some time till the gho.sts 
have regained their soul-stutf and are then care- 
fully washed before being brought into the village. 
After the decomposition of the body, the ghost 
journeys to the world beyond, the entrance to 
which IS the ghost cavern west of the Sattelberg, 
Ghosts are received by Tulumeng, the stem ruler, 
who accords a place to each according to whether 
he was slain or bewitched ; every one must have 
the lobes of the ears and the septum of the nose 
bored. The life beyond is much the same as on 
earth. Ghosts have powers beyond those of men, 
which become accessible to men by means of the 
names of ghosts or by fetishes which act as vehicles 
of their soul-stuff ; those of the newly departed 
are helpful to agriculture and hunting. There are 
various male and female spirits who are invoked 
to make plants grow or guard the crops, when 
catching birds, eels, pigs, etc., before fighting, or 
for other reasons. There is a creator Mftlengfung 
who has no practical effect on life ; after making 


the world he put in it the demi-gods, or nemu ; he 
also made a giant, ‘ old Panggu,’ who, like himself, 
is partly flesh and blood and partly rock. The 
nemu made men, discovered edible fruits, first 
planted gardens and made houses, and death came 
through them. Finally they turned into animals 
or blocks of stone, being destroyed by a great flood. 
Calling the nemu, to whom field produce is traced, 
to memory helps its growth. The forces of nature 
are personifietl and are placated or even defied. 
There is no idea of relationship with animals and 
no totemism (C. Keysser, in Neuhauss, iii. 3 If.). 

At the Papuan villages of Sialum and Kwam- 
kwam in tlie neigh Iwurhood of Cape Konig 
^Vilhelmi (6® 8' S. lat.) there is no deity who must 
he worshipped. Offerings are made to ghosts at 
burial to keep away from the village and bring no 
misfortune on it, and when beginning tillage to 
keep away harmful influences and protect from 
pigs and grasshoppers. Offerings are made to the 
ghosts of dogs and i)igs whose death cannot be 
accounted for. The nai, or ghosts of men who 
have died far from home, are the only friendly 
spirits ; they warn people of danger and foretell 
events. The only spirit-cult is mate, hut the 
people wrill tell nothing about it for fear of the 
inlanders w ho are the real owners of mate. The 
cult seems to be much the same as the balum-owXt, 
but the associated circumcision is falling into 
disuse. A number of spirits are included under 
mate, chiefly the ghosts of ancestors and of the 
recently dead ; or the rest nothing is known. 
There are various spirits who are mainly malev- 
olent. Nemunemu created the sky and earth 
(this is now the name for white men). The 
creators of the world were two brothers ; the elder 
made the mainland and gave his people the bow 
and stone club, the younger made the islands and 
the sea, and instructed his people in making spears 
and burning lime for betol-cliewing ; the differences 
in language are also due to them (Stolz, in 
Neuhauss, iii. 245). 

Most of the information from Astrolabe Bay has 
been obtained at the Papuan village of Bogadjim ; 
all the other coast villages except Bongo are 
Melanesian-speaking. The corpse is exposed on 
a framew ork on which food is hung ; that of a man 
is painted white and red and crowned with red 
hibiscus flowers by members of the c^sa society. 
After a few hours burial takes place with grave- 
gifts ; if not buried, the ghost wanders about seek- 
ing its old home. The village of ghosts is not 
located ; its inhabitants are still interested in 
earthly affairs. The ghosts of those slain in battle 
go to another place and are still more terrifying ; 
they prowl about the village as long as they are 
unavenged. The song of the kiau bird is thought 
to be the voices of the dead, and it is a good omen 
if it is heard when making magic in the gardens to 
get a good crop. The dead nelp their relatives 
and are invoked on all sorts of occasions. Great 
wooden images, apparently of especially honoured 
dead, are mode in Bongu and widely exported. 
Eveiy few years a feast is held in their honour, 
which women may not share ; if the imago fails to 
help suppliants, it may be set aside. Other spirits 
are the embodiment of hostile forces of nature, 
.smallpox, spring tides, bad Europeans, etc. There 
is no idea of a creator. The whole world — moun- 
tains, valleys, water, trees — is animated. The 
existence of totemism is doubtful. The asa- or ai- 
cult centres in a poor sort of house in the jungle 
which contains wooden masks and the ritual 
musical instruments, a^a-flutes, etc. Nothing is 
known about the initiation ceremonies, which take 
place about every ten or fifteen years, but Biro 
[Eth. Sam. Ung. Nat. Mus. iii. 183) s^s that they 
are just the same as the halum at Finschhafeu ; 
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circuincision then takes place and bull-roarers are 
used. Bull-roarers, which dilier from those of 
Huon Gulf, are of varied form and decoration ; un- 
perforated ones are in common use as love-charms, 
and are given by the girls to young men. These 
and other ritual objects are figured by Semayer. 
Biro states that the a^a-house was formerly the 
only place for practising ancestor-cult, initiation 
ceremonies of youths, and the sacred dances, but 
that latterly, though not from European influence, 
houses are neglected, being replaced by the 
men’s house (B. Hagen, Unter aen W ies- 

baden, 1899 ; W. Semayer, ‘ Beschr. Cat. L. Biro,’ 
Eth. Sam. Ung. Nat, mus. iii. [1901] 181-196). 

The Monumbo are a Papuan-^eakiug people 
living about Potsdamhafen (145* E. long.). They 
do not believe in a supreme being, or moral good 
and evil, or recompense hereafter. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to live like mortals, and are invoked and 
prayed to. Images {dva) are made of every dead 
tribesman, as any ghost may do harm if left loose ; 
they are not merely memorials of the dead, but 
residences of the ghost. Oft’erings of food are 
made to them to secure their help, but they are 
scolded if it is withheld ; in time they pass into 
oblivion. When ghosts have grown old, they die 
and are changed into animals and plants (white 
ants, a kind of pig, the barimbar-tree, etc.). There 
is great fear of magic, and many ceremonial tabus 
are observed. There is a myth or a creator Ombera- 
man, who was killed by a woman and her partheno- 
genetic sons ; she told her two sons to kill her, and 
From her and from her blood mankind appeared, 
but previously she instructed them in making 
houses, {lottery, masks, etc. There are two kinds 
of dances, ‘ mask-dances’ and ‘ people-dances.’ In 
the former there is great diversity in the masks ; 
the masked figures represent murup who inhabit 
the primeval forests of the Ramu and Augusta River 
valleys ; women and children may not approach 
or the murup will kill them. Not only are the 
masks called murup^ but the name is also given to 
the long bamboo flutes, women being told that 
their noise is the cry of the murup monster ; the 
flutes are kept in tlie men’s houses carefully con- 
cealed from the uninitiated ; they are blown on 
the coinjiletion of a chief’s house, at initiation of 
youths, and after burial of the male dead. 'J'he 
dancing lasts for one week, but very few men join 
in it though crowds of both sexes attend. There 
are six kinds of mask : three are imitations of the 
dog, kangaroo, and cassowary, three imitate higher 
beings who may be connected with the flute murup ; 
both groups are treated as mysteries and are all 
called murup, but have proper names besides. 
The second group was bonowed a long time ago 
from the Koranduku to the west. Masks, flutes, 
and small mask-like amulets are provided with a 
soul by special consecration by fumigation. As 
having a soul, they are reverenced, sacrificed and 
prayed to, and treated as patron spirits. They 
are expected to give fine weather or a safe journey, 
and to reveal in dreams if fish are in the net or 
an enemy is lurking. Special masks and flutes 
belong to each patrilineal clan. The head of the 
clan that provides a feast arranges matters, but 
works in a friendly way with other chiefs ; his wife 
may enter the men’s enclosure and see the flutes, 
ana all the men present have intercourse with her. 
From a rite that takes place it would seem that I 
the flute has some connexion with procreation (F. 
Vormann, Anthropos^ v. [1910] 407, vi. [1911] 411). 
Poch says that totemism does not occur, but there 
appear to be survivals ; he also states that the 
songs, dances, and ceremonies of the Monumbo 
came from the low countiy between the Ramu and 
the S6pik {Mitt, dtr anth. Gesellsch. in fVien, xxv. 
[1895] m ; ZE xxxix. 384) 


Up the Sepik (Kaiserin - Augusta River) are 
wonderful houses containing slit gongs, ceremonial 
flutes, numerous skulls, carveu figures, dance- 
masks, etc., but v e have no information as to the 
cult. On the lower river flutes {murup) are kept 
in men’s houses with bull- roarers. Head-hunting 
prevails on the river and in the neighbourhood ; at 
Watam on the coast, Pfich says, skulls must * take 
part’ in pig feasts {Globus, xciii. [1908] 171). 
Enemies’ heads are kept in the men’s hoube. lieche 
considers that head-lmnting is connected with 
manism, especially a skull-cult ; one tries to get 
the skull (the seat of the soul) of an enemy into 
one’s power so as to secure its help for oneself and 
withdraw it from the enemy (NeuhausH, i. 58, 235 ; 
O. Reche, Der KaiseHn-Augusta-Fluss, Hamburg, 
1913, pp. 356-398). Von Luschaii dcsciibes 
several wooden images which he calls ‘ ancestor 
figures’ from the mouth of the Ramu, about 4° S, 
lat. (in Krieger, p. 498). Tliey are of an entirely 
diflerent type from the Geelvink Bay korwar, but 
nothing was then known about them. Vormann 
was told that the images from the mouths of the 
Ramu and S6pik have the same significance as 
among the Monumbo. They are, as P. W. Schmidt 
points out, images of the dead and not ancestoi 
figures (6r/o6M^, Ixxxiv. [1903] 111); food is oflered 
and appeals for help are made to them (Reche, p. 
368). Reche suggests that the faces anti heads on 
weapons, shields, canoes, etc., up the SCpik have a 
similar meaning, and are, in fact, representations 
of dead persons or of their ghosts (p. 360 f.). 

Neuhauss (i. 412) records the only clear case of 
totemism in ‘German New Guinea.’ Around 
Dallmannhafen and on the neighbouring islands 
exogamous tree- totemism is wide-spreiuT ; there 
are the usual tabus. If danger is averted or a 
special piece of good fortune happens, a man utters 
the name of his totem tree. The tree is that man’s 
good spirit. There are also animal totems. Neu- 
hauss refers to an ancient totem tree on Seleo, 
Berlinhafen ; all the people would die if it were 
destroyed. 

Among the littoral Melanesian-B))caking peoples 
in the neighbourhood of Berlinhafen, and on the 
neighbouring islands, the dead are buried in a 
coflin made of areca-palm wood, but tlie bones are 
exhumed in December after two or three years with 
great ceremony for men, the grave being opened 
when the sun is at the zenitli, and the skull and a 
thigh-bone of a man are kejit in the club-house 
{alol) of that division of the village ; in the cose of 
other people they are kept in the house or thrown 
away in a charnel spot, but various bones are kept 
to be worn. There is a dim idea of reward and 
punishment for ghosts, and a sort of metamor])hoHis 
into fish or pigs. Tlie memory of the dead is often 
celebrated, and by means of their boncN they are 
invoked to calm a wind, etc. On certain days at 
the beginning of spring graves are tidied up to 
bring good luck on sea and in trade, as neglect 
would hrinyr CTeat misfortune. Sickness is produced 
by ghosts, who are exorcized. On Tumleo Island 
a ghost goes underground and has to pay a spirit 
in order to cross a ladder over a great piece of 
water ; then it goes by canoe to a great river on 
the mainland, where there are three subteiTanean 
cities of the dead. There are good female spirits 
{tapum) who bring good luck and protection to 
those who honour them and good fortune in hunt- 
ing ; they are so numerous that in Tumleo each 
village has several, and in Sapi each family has 
one. The cult consists of keeping the spirit-house 
{parak) clean, and in it are held special feasts with 
drum-beating and the playing of water-flutes. 
Women and children may not enter or listen to the 
music, as the spirit is unfriendly to women, who 
have to provide it with abundant food. The tapum 
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nro the pariheno^erietic pro^^eiiy of a spirit, Mok* 
rakun, who, owing to a flood on the mainland, 
drifted to Tiimleo; she was discovered by the 
women, but the men a[)propriated her and built 
2 iparak for her. The is a highly ornamented 

two-storeyed house Axmich contains tlie slit drums 
and water-flutes. Tlie parak is where ^irits, and 
the alol where ghosts, are revered. The spirit- 
and club-houses are repaired and a festival ludd 
before the south-east monsoon begins, this being 
the trading season. Festivals are held in these 
houses after successful hunting or fishing. There 
are various evil spirits that infest many places 
(M. J. Erdweg, Mitt, der anth. Geselhch. in tVien^ 
xxxii. [1902] 274 tf. ; and cf. R. Parkinson, AJE 
xiii. [1900] 35, 41 ff.). Biro calls the parak ^karo- 
roara^^ and states that in one at Tarawa] against 
the wall were red human and animal images of 
various sizes and also little images leaning against 
coco-nut shells ; before some of them U)oa was 
placed. Several of these images are figured ; he 
terms them ‘ Ahnenfigurchen ’ (J. Janko, ‘Beschr. 
(^at. L. Biro,’ FAh. Sam. Ung. Nat. Muti, i. [1899] 
45 ff.). On Ali Island curious bored stones are 
used in sorcery, and on Meta Island, Dallinann- 
liafen, a bored stone is kept which is believed to 
ensure an abundant cat(;h of fish (Parkinson, p. 44). 

As regards Humboldt Bay, which is the western 
limit of the occurrence of the slit gong, Van der 
Santle states that the peo]de are entirely impreg- 
iialcd with religion. He received the impression 
that they believe the universe to be ruled by super- 
natural powers which are feared, and that all feasts 
have a religious character in so far as they take 
the place of prayers and ward off evil. Feasts in 
(commemoration of the dead take place in the 
‘temple’ {kdrhvdri^ which seems also to be the 
name of the spirit associated with it). This build- 
ing contains the sacred drums and flutes ; these 
are always blown two at a time ; it is a religious 
act and indicates that the spirit is hungry and the 
women have to prepare fooci for the inha\)itant8 of 
the temple (Nova Guinea, iii. 287 f., 294-297). 

I)e Clercq and Schnieltz state that east of Cape 
DTIrville tlie greatest festivals take place in large 
buildings, rnrna (rocmah) kdrewdri, in which men 
(call upon the ghosts of their forefathers to ward 
off harm from those going on a journey, and feasts 
are celebrated on starting for or returning from a 
liglit. Especially are they connected witli shark- 
fishing, with which the whole life of the men is 
bound up ; these ceremonies take place only during 
the west monsoon or fishing season (Ethnograph- 
ische Beschrijving, p. 180). 

The coastal peojMe of the Mamberamo (137“ 50' 
E. long. ) mostly migrated from the northern islands 
of GeSvink Bay. They are very intelligent and 
energetic, and are head-hunters ; they speak a 
Melanesian language. Totemism of a kind is 
practised. Rejiresentations of the totem animals 
are tatiied on both sexes ; these animals were in 
early times brothers of the men. The good prin- 
ciple is the full moon ; they pray when she rises 
for good things ; the dead go to her husband and 
sit with him in a squatting posture as a sign of 
most blessed repose. Ghosts trouble themselves 
little about the living, hut blood-revenge must not 
be neglected. The dead are placed in little boats 
on a decorated high framework, the skull being 
eventually kept in a little hut iu the forest. 
Squatting wooden figures (korvar) are made, into 
which the ghost enters at times and announces its 
will to descendants and foretells the future. The 
July full moon is the time of the moon’s wedding ; 
she is then very gracious ; at the ^eat festival 
tlien held amulets are consecrated. The principle 
of evil is a spirit, Sinompi (Suangir in the west), 
who sits under the roots of pandanu.s- trees an<i 


howls ; if any one is ill, a picture of Sinompi is 
tatued on the chest, or in some places he is sacri- 
ficed to. Tliere was an old cultuie-hero who gave 
laws and founded the men’s houses ; his laws were 
di.soheyed and he vanished, hut he will return some 
day and everything will be renewed ; theiefore he 
i.s called Manseren koreri, i.e. the god at whose 
return everything will cast its skin (Moszkowski, 
ZE xliii. 3^329). The inland tribes of the Mam- 
heramo are of a different stock and apparently 
s^>eak a Papuan language. A flood myth is current 
among them. They liave a great initiation festival. 

On the day before it is held women and children leave the 
villafi^e, the no\i<’e8 are taken into the men’s house and are Kiid 
to be bhnd, and the sacred bamboo flnte is sounded (no woman 
may sec or hear it or the Mamberamo would ayaiti os erflow the 
land and kill all living beings). The novices’ eyes are opened 
when they hear the flute and they now recognize the sanctity 
of the men’s house. 

A similar festival is held by all the tribes up to 
the Central mountains. The dead are exposed on 
high platforms in the forest ; the people fear the 
ghosts, and a village is abandoned alter a death. 
They believe all nature to be animate : if it 
thuuder.s, the mountain is angry ; when a man is 
drowned, the river is angry (ih. pp. 340-342). 

In the Geelvink Bay district a mane.s-cult based 
mainly on fear of the ghosts is very evident. 
Dead infants are placed in baskets and slung on 
a tree so that Karwur and Imgier — male and 
female spirits who live in the evening mist of the 
forest and kill babies because they love them and 
w ish to have them near— may take them and spai o 
the other children. The other dead are buried. 
In some parts, as in S. Japen (Jobi), corj)ses are 
mumriiified, kept in the house, and later removed 
to hollow trees. Some believe that the soul has its 
seat in the blood and that the ghost goes to the 
bottom of the sea. After death the ghost abides 
by the corpse and is buried with it. A small 
wooden image is made and taken to the grave ; 
the ghost passes into it, and is supposed to remain 
there so long as satisfactory answ’ers can l>e obtained 
from it ; should the answers he unsatisfactory, it 
is believed that the ghost has deserted the image, 
and it is thrown away as useless. These kommr, 
or karwar, are kept in the houses or taken on 
sea voyages, and are consulted on all important 
occn-sioiis. An offering is placed before the korwar, 
which is either held in the hands or placed on the 
ground. The ghost is supposed to pass from tlie 
image to the suppliant, who thus becomes inspinul. 
The mere presence of such images benefits the sick, 
though they may not be the ancestors of the patiimt 
(various authors quoted by Frazer, Belief in Im- 
mortality, i. 307-313). Korwar are generally made 
of persona who have died at home, but can be made 
for others, in which case the ghost is called to the 
village by setting fire to a great tree. The skulls 
of very important men or warriors sometimes form 
the head of the korwar that represents them ; but 
on Ron Island such images are made of all first- 
born children who are about twelve years of age 
or more ; they are consulted as oracles (de Clercq, 
p. 632). Van der Sande (p. 302) says that the 
Korwar are found only in coastal villages and as 
far east as Liki (Kumamba Islands), but he is 
evidently referring to the characteristic squatting 
Geelvink Bay images, since analogous images 
spoken of as ancestor images are found about tlie 
mouths of the Sdpik and Ramu Rivers (4“ S. lat. ), 
and in the Arfak mountains and elsewhere in the 
north-west. The distribution of the various kinds 
of korwar is given by Serurier (Tijdschr. voor 
Indische Tool-, Land-, enVolkenkunde, xl. [Batavia, 
1898] 287). The men’s house or ‘temple’ (rum 
sHram) is adorned with carvings of human beings 
and crocodiles ; little more is known about them 
than that the young men sleep there. Van der 
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Sancle equates them with the kdrhvdri of Hum- 
boldt Bay district and the parak of Berlinhafen, 
but points out that the cult has diminished (p. 302). 
At l)or6 and Mansinam women holding konoar 
dance to drum-beating until they fall into a 
trance. Other ‘ Malay ’ customs occur there, such 
as the use of the soul-house, with a bird brooding 
over it, whither a woman’s soul can repair when 
she goes on a journey for the first time (Mosz- 
kowski, p. 326). In Geelvink Bay the moon is 
believed to be inhabited by a woman who weaves ; 
she is invoked before going on trading journeyB. 
There is excitement over the new moon. Thuntier 
and lightning are stated at Dor6 to be due to evil 
spirits ; men swear by the sky. A sort of dualism 
occurs in Maniival, the evil spirit of night, and 
Narvoje, a good spirit living in the mist ; there are 
also a creator ancl numerous bad spirits who cau.se 
tlmnder and lightning, storms, and all kinds of 
harm (J. L. van Hasselt, quoted by Krieger, p. 405). 

The Windessi of the west coast of Geelvink Bay 
generally place their dead on a platform, often on 
an islet, and omens are taken. After a year the 
feast of the dead takes place, at which korwar are 
made, into the head of which the real skull may 
be inserted. The feast lasts for two days, accom- 
panied by dancing and singing, but not by drum- 
or gong-CKiatin^. If in the meantime they kill 
some one who is reputed to be an incarnate evil 
spirit (who presumably caused the death of their 
relative), they do not carve a korwar, but make 
marks on the skull of the murdered man, and have 
instrumental music. The living have two souls ; 
when a woman dies, both of them po down into 
the nether world, but, when a man dies, one of his 
souls goes below, the other passing into a living 
man (rarely a woman), who ther^y becomes a 
medicine-man and has powers to heal the sick 
(J. L. I), van der Roest, quoted by Frazer, Belief 
in Immortality, i. 318). In Windessi, Biak, and 
other islands the bodies of enemies are thrown 
into the forest; later their skulls are preserved. 
Fellow- tribesmen are exposed on coral islets 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). 

In the Arfak mountains the dead are mummified 
by being smoked in a hut. On the highest moun- 
tains dried mummies are placed in hollow trees 
(Moszkowski, p. 325). De Clercq could find no 
trace of a worsnipof gods among the coastal tribes 
of the islands of Waigiu, Salwatti, Misol, etc., but 
they keep in their houses karwar and miniature 
houses of the dead, at which men only may make 
the daily offering of sago. In the chief’s house 
are shrines for the ghosts of all the persons who 
have died in the village. The mountain tribes, 
however, believe that the ghosts dwell in branches 
of trees, to which they attach food and strips of 
white and red cotton. The people of the ‘ Negen 
Negorijen’ make male and female karwar, in 
which the ^osts of their ancestors are supposed 
to reside. These afford protection to the liouse- 
holds, and food is set beside them at festivals (de 
Clercq, p. 205). The Seget S616 at the extreme 
westerly point of New Guinea bury their dead in 
the islet of Lago and erect little houses for their 
ghosts in the jungle, which are never entered (»6. 
p. 211). Wooden images of the distinguished dead 
are made in MacCluer Gulf; at Sekar similar 
korvar protect property, and one ancestor figure, 
Aerfanas, makes girls pregnant (H. Kiilin, quoted 
by Krieger, p. 402 f . ) ; in the same place small bowls 
(called kararasa after the ghosts of ancestors who 
are believed to lodge in them) are hung up in the 
houses, and on special occasions food is placed in 
them (de Clercq, p. 462). In the islets of the 
Angunung district in the south of MacCluer Gulf 
corpses are placed in hollows in the rocks, which 
are adorned with pictographs [ih. fig. p. 459). 


The Papuans of the Mimika River either bury 
their dead in a shallow' grave or place the body in 
a coffin supported on trestles ; occasionally the 
corpse is just placed on a platform. Only the 
skull is eventually retained and kept in the house. 
There is a belief in ghosts. The first peal of 
thunder in the day is greeted with a long tremulous 
shout, as is the rare whistle of a certain bird ; in a 
bad thunderstorm the ground is beaten and sticks 
w'aved with shouting. The first sight of the new' 
moon is greeted with a sort of bark (Wollaston, 
pp. 131, 132, 136-140). A ‘form of prayer’ by 
wailing is practised during the performance of any 
risky deed, at the ceremonial slaugliter of a pig, 
and even at the setting of the sun. There are 
carved figures of men in .some villages, for which, 
however, no respect is shown (Kawling, pp. 135 
139, 224). 

Wollaston refers to a pig festival, attended by visitors from 
distant parts, in which women draped in leaves drove two boars 
into the jungle. The men formed a hollow square in the 
village ; the women drivinjf the boars returned to the village, 
and, as the boars were being bound^ the women set up a groat 
wailing an<l plastered tlieniBelves with nmd. The hoars were 
clubbed to death on a large sloping platform, and, when the,> 
were dead, the women threw thetnseives on the dead bodies, 
wading loudlv. The men also wailed After the nmd had l>een 
washed off, playing took place ; the women and girls chased the 
men into the river and beat them without retaliation. A child 
had its ears pierced on this occasion (pp. 184-18(5). 

No explanation of the ceremony w as obtained but 
it appears to be a variant of the great periodic 
festivals of the eastern coastal districts. 

General observations. — A few’ generalizations on 
the religions of New* Guinea may now be made. 
Everywhere man is believed to jiossess a soul which 
leaves the body at death, and may then be termed 
a ^host. The gliost remains for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the corpse, and, although it may 
go to an underground world or to some island, it 
frequently revisits its former homo, partly to be 
revenged on the sorcerer who compassed the death 
of its body, partly to be assured that the funeral 
rites are duly performed. If this is the case, it 
is pleased and may be helpful ; otlierwise it is 
malicious, and it may show displeasure if it.s 
children are molested or tribal customs neglected. 
After a long interval an elaborate festival is held, 
and the ghost is finally dismissed to the other 
world. During all this time offerings are made to 
the ghost and it may be prayed to for help ; for 
this purpose the skull is frequently kept anci often 
other bones as well, as the ghost retains connexion 
with them. The final ceremony is all-important, 
though the period which elapses before it is variable. 
It is often the occasion of initiation ceremonies, 
the idea .seeming to be that, as the ghosts, at all 
events of the recently dead, are present, it is a 
convenient opportunity to socialize them with 
those who are being admitted into tribal life. 
The bull-roarer seems in many tribes to be associ- 
ated with ghosts, often indeed to be their repre- 
sentative, which may explain its very constant use 
in initiation ceremonies. The carved tablets or 
boards which are so constantly found in the ‘ club 
houses’ are connected with a manes- or ancestor- 
cult, as are also masks ; but these in some instances 
may represent spirits that never were men and 
whom it is permissible to speak of as gods. The 
employment of masks, however, is limited, and 
evidently belongs to a distinct culture. 

As the ghosts are often invoked to make the 
gardens or plantations fruitful, so the occasion of 
the final funeral feast may be taken as a special 
opportunity for securing their aid. The initiation 
ceremonies are not merely the promotion of status 
of the novitiates, but also their introduction to 
sexual life. Usually the puberty ceremonies of 
both sexes are distinct, but they may bo combined. 
The relation between human reproduction and the 
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fruitfulneBB of the soil is frequently recognized. 
Thus we iind that the ‘ great festival ’ is of com- 
plex origin and import, and it is not surprising 
that one or other aspect is predominant in dmerent 
localities. It is probable that its components 
were perfectly distinct rites connected severally 
with puberty, death, and horticulture. That such 
syncretism does take place is proved by tlie fact 
that the occasion of the great feast is taken by the 
Mafulu to perform minor social rites, such as nose- 
boring, etc. The various developments that may 
occur will depend upon the social organization of 
the people, the different cultural inlluences that 
have come in from outside, and other circum- 
stances, among which must he reckoned migration. 
If the migration has been gradual, a connexion 
may be retained with the parent stock, or at all 
events the differentiation may not he great, as 
among the Eiema tribes, but, if the migration has 
been from tafar, as among the Motu, a great 
obliteration may be expected. 

Totemism has a diHcontinuous distribution, but 
there is no evidence as to whether it was at one time 
universal ; in some places there are what appear 
to ho vestiges, and in others totemism has been 
inodilied by later influences. For more detailed 
information Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy (ii. 
1-62, iv. 276-286) may be consulted. 

Head-hunting is wide-spread, though not uni- 
versal ; it, too, is the criterion of a cultural drift. 
Often a victim must be offered at the consecration 
of a new club-house or for ‘ blooding ’ a war canoe. 
The k(ipiravi-m\i of the Purari delta and the agibi- 
cult farther west are special developments of 
hoad-hunting, which at present cannot be linked 
witli other phases of the custom. Cannibalism is 
frequently associated with head-hunting ; some- 
times it IS of a very mild order, being a form of 
ct)ntagious magic ; often it is a solemn act of 
revenge ; in some cases human flesh is eaten for 
pleasure. 

The rich religious life of many of the tribes of 
the Papuan Gulf seems to find a parallel among 
the peoples up the 86pik, judging from their 
paraphernalia, although we do not know anything 
about their religion. It seems piobable that there 
has been a migration southward from the S6pik, 
which introduced among other things men’s houses 
and the use of masks eventually as far sooth 
as Torres Straits, thus complicating the more 
aboriginal culture which, we may assume, the less 
influenced Papuans possessed. The Papuan sub- 
stratum probably extended all over New Guinea, 
and in souie cases has remained relatively pure 
even at points along the coast. There is abundant 
linguistic, cultural, and other evidence of several 
migrations from ^lelanesia in the south-east and 
east. The total absence of masks south of 9“ S. 
lat, and the almost co extensive absence of the bull- 
roarer are significant. Noteworthy, too, arc the 
apparently weak religious sentiment of the W. 
Papuo-Melanesians and the stone erections of 
many of the S. Massim. The employment of 
sacr^ flutes among the inland tribes of tlie Mamba 
and Waria, from Huon Gulf to Humboldt Bay, 
and on the S^pik and Mamberamo Kivers, indicates 
a definite cultural influence with which may be 
associated the distribution of slit gongs and spirit- 
houses from Humboldt Bay to Berlinhafen and up 
the Sfipik. The prev’^alence of various kinds of 
horwar from the Mamberamo to MacClner Gulf is 
significant ; their distribution indicates more than 
one cultural drift from Indonesia. 

A manes-cult is practically universal, though in 
places it seems to be feebly developed. Frequently 
the bull-roarer is definitely associated with this 
cult, as are also masks and ceremonial tablets on 
which human faces are carved. In the Papuan 


Gulf, according to Holmes, ancestors seem to have 
been promoted into distinct gods. Culture heroes 
are frequently recognized, and there is a tendency 
to apotheosize them when they come from elsewhere. 
’J'he absence of a priesthood has prevented the 
systemization of religion. 
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NEW HEBRIDES. — This archipelago in the 
western Pacific Ocean consists of a fairly compact 
mass of islands in its northern and central parts, 
tailing off to the south into the more widely 
separated islands of Eromanga, Tanna, Anaiteutu, 
Aniwa, and Futuna. The term ‘ New Hebrides ’ is 
often used to include the Banks and Torres Islands 
lying to the north. 

With the exce])tion of the Torres group, all the 
islands are volcanic and arc very fertile and not 
specially unhealthy. The chief mods are the yam, 
taro, bread-fruit, oanana, and coco-nut, together 
with fish, and on festive occasions pork ami fowls. 
The population has decreased very greatly, partly 
owing to the introduction of hmropean diseases, 
alcohol, and firearms, but probably in still greater 
measure owing to artificial restriction of the birth- 
rate. In some parts the decrease has now lioen 
stayed and families have become larger, especially 
where missionary influence is strong. 

1. Somatology. — The inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides are examples of the Oceanic variety of 
the Nemo, but there is very great variety of 
physical type. In some places, such as paits of 
Lepers’ Island (Oba) and Am brim, the people are 
much lighter than the average in colour, and 
nowhere are they so dark as in some of the 
northern islands of Melanesia. There is also great 
variety in stature. The people of the interior of 
E.s})iritu Santo (commonly called Santo) arc so 
small (3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft, in height) that tiiey may 
properly be called Pygmies, and there are indica- 
tions of a similar population elsewhere. There is 
more constancy in the nature of the hair, which is 
nearly always frizzly and black, but examples of 
curly or wavy hair are occasionally to be observed. 

The meat variety of population has probably 
arisen tlxrough the fusion of several light-coloured 
and wavy, or straight-haired immigrant peoples 
with an mdigenous Negro or Nigritic population. 
In some places the physical characters of the people 
may have been influenced by later settlements of 
Polynesians, but the cultural resemblance to Poly- 
nesia has probably arisen more through the settle- 
ments of the wanderers who originally peopled 
Polynesia than through the later arrival of Poly- 
nesian castaways and mi^ants. 

2 . Language. — Two lamilies of language are 
spoken in the New Hebrides — Melanesian and 
Polynesian. The Polynesian languages are spoken 
only in certain small islands in the southern and 
central parts of the group, viz. Aniwa, Futuna, 
Vila (or Fila), Meli, and the western part of Mae. 
The presence of Polynesian languages in these 
islands is probably due to the relatively recent 
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settlement of small bodies of Polynesians who 
perhaps reached the islands as castaways, and, 
blending with the earlier Melanesian population, 
succeeded in introducing their language. The 
Melanesian languages which are spoken in every 
other part of the group show very great variety in 
vocabulary and phonetic character, the diflerences 
in grammatical structure being smaller or at any 
rate less obvious. In vocabulary and phonetics the 
differences may be very great, especially aberrant 
examples being found at Hog Harbour in the 
north-eastern part of Santo, at South-west Hay in 
Malekula, and in Ambrim and Epi. The lan- 
guages of the southern islands differ considerably 
from the rest, the language of Anaiteum depart- 
ing more widely than the others from the usual 
Melanesian character. Variations may be found 
quite close to one another, and an island less than 
a mile in length may show two or three dialectical 
variations. 

There is no close correlation between language 
and pliyBi<!al character. I'he people of the iwands 
where Polynesian languages are spoken differ little 
from their Melanesian-speaking neighbours, and 
the speakers of anomalous Melanesian lang^iages 
may conform closely to the prevailing physical 
type. Thus, in Santo the peojile of Hog Harbour 
who are anomalous in language are not so in 
physical appearance, wliile tlieir l*ygmy neigh- 
oours speak a language conforming closely to the 
general Melanesian type. 

3. Social organization. — Four chief ty[>e8 of 
organization can be distinguislied : (a) the dual 
organization with matrilineal descent ; (b) tlie 
totemic clan-organization ; (c) a clan system de- 
pendent on locality wdth local exogamy ; and {d) a 
system in which iliere is no clan-organization, in 
W’hich mairiage is regulated by kinship. 

(tt) The dual organization with matrilineal de- 
scent is found in the purest form at Hog Harbour 
at the north-eastern part of Santo. Immediately 
north of this the moieties are subdivided into 
sections, and t his is also the case in the northern 
part of Pentecost, the eastern side of Oba, the 
north-w'estern paitof Santo, and the Hanks Islands. 
Ill parts of Santo the dual organization is fused 
with a totemic system to produce a liighly eoinj)lex 
organization. 

(6) The totemic system is found in its purest 
form in Sandwich Island (Fate) and the adjacent 
islands, such as Nguna, Vila, and Meli. The 
j>eople of these islamls are organized in a numl>er 
of matrilineal clans, each associated w ith a plant 
or animal, the former being the more numerous. 
The condition would lie one of typical totemism if 
tliere w ere not an almost complete absence of tlie 
tabus on the use of animal or plant which are 
usually associated with totemism. The totemism 
of Santo is still more anomalous. The sub-groups 
of the moieties ol the dual organization are asso- 
ciated with plajits or animals, and a person belongs 
to the clan of his mother, but every person includes 
in his or her personal name the name of the totem 
of his or her father. Thus, a man whose father 
belongs to the kava {m) <laii and hie mother to the 
coco-nut (olo) clan will belong to tlie c/o, but will 
have the word ad as a prefix to hie personal name. 

(c) The organization with local exogamy is found 
in Ambrim, m some parts of Malekula, and in the 
small islands (Vao, Atchin, Wala, etc.) on the 
north-eastern shores of that island. Since a man 
belongs to the locality of his father, the condition 
is patrilineal. 

{d) The fourth kind of organization, in which 
marriage is regulated by kinship, is found in 
Tangoa and Erakk small islands at the southern 
end of Santo, and in several villages on Santo. It 
is also present in Malo and Tituba, and in the 
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western part of Lepers’ Island (Oba). It may also 
be present in the group of small islands lying 
between Sandwich Islana and Epi, often calletf the 
Shepherd Islands. At present we have no definite 
knowledge concerning the social organization of 
the islands from Eromanga southwards. 

Some of the islands, such as Ambrim, are highly 
communistic, and the whole group seems to present 
various intermediate stages between communistic 
and individual ownership of jnoperty. In most 
parts chieftainship in the strict sense cannot be 
said to exist, but is replaced by the status w hich 
accompanies high rank in the organizations known 
as the Mangge, iyukwet etc. (see below). Clueftain- 
shin, how'ever, is present in the southern islands 
and probably in the group of islands lying between 
Sandwich Island and Kpi. Wife purchase is general 
throughout the islands, but in some parts is accom- 
panied hy a condition in which the young w'omen 
are monopolized by the old men, the young men 
having to be content with widows. iVobably as 
the result of this social condition, there are a 
number of peculiar forms of marriage, such as 
marriage with the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother, with the ilaughtcr of the sister’s son, the 
wdfe of the father’s father and of the mother’s 
brother. These marriages occur especially in the 
northern ^mrt of the group, while the region south 
of Epi, with the exception of the Fate group and 
the siual] islands between Sandwich Islandf and 
Epi, i.s chaiacterized by the presence of tlie cross- 
cmisin marriage {EME viii. 425 f.). A limited 
form of this marriage occurs also at Hog Harliour 
and on the east coast of Malekula. 

The chief objects used in the purchase of wives 
are pigs, and these animals also form the cliief 
medium of exchange and payment in other trans- 
actions. In the New Hebrides mats form a kind 
of money. In the Banks Islands shell -money is 
tlie cliief currency, and in the Torres Islands arrows 
and pigs’ jaw-bones. 

The organizations to be described in the next 
section t£^e a very imiiortant place in social life, 
and there is hardly a branch 01 social organization 
upon whicli tliey do not exercise a profound cfleiit. 

4. Religion.— In most of the islands there is a 
belief in a being w ho is usually supposed to have 
created man and to take an interest m his welfare. 
Ill Ambrim this lieing is called Taktak, in tlie 
northern part of Malekula Tagar, in Atchin Tahar, 
in Oba Tagaro, in Malo Tokotaitai, in Tangoa 
Soketatai, in ditlierent parts of Santo Totetara and 
Yetar, while in the southern islands he is know n 
by some form of the Polynesian Mauitikitiki, viz. 
Moitikitiki in Anaiteum and Tanna and Amoshi- 
kishiki in Futuna. Though these beings corre- 
spond in many ways with our idea of ‘god,’ they 
are not the object of any special cult, and the pe<qde 
seem to attach little, if any, importance to the 
iiossibility of their intervention in human afiairs. 
In some places they are connected with the sun 
and moon. In Atchin Tahar represents both sun 
and moon. At Nogugu, in Santo, Totetara ih 
believed to dwell beyond the setting sun, and the 
people of Tangoa occasionally throw food towards 
Mata ni alo, * the eye of the sun,’ asking it to take 
the ofl'erin^ to Soketatai. The w orship of sun and 
moon is said to have lieen present in the southern 
islands, and representations of sun and moon have 
been found carved on rocks in Anaiteum.. 

I^liefs and practices connected with such beings 
as Soketatai are, however, of very little import- 
ance beside tlie cult of the dead, and especially of 
dead ancestors, which is the central feature of the 
religion of the New Hebrides. The belief in the 
influence of the dead upon the living inspires much 
of the religious ceremonial, and in some if not all, 
of the islands the cult of dead ancestors forms part 
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of an elaborate organization called the Mangge in 
Anibrim, Mangki^ Menggc^ or Maki in Malelcula 
and the adjacent islands, and Mweh or some form 
of the word Supwe {Siwkwe otSukwe) in Santo and 
the Banks Islands. This cult certainly extended 
as far south as Sandwich Island (Fate), and was 
probably present in the southern islands. The 
practice of the cult is closely associated with the 
l epresentative of the Melanesian club-house (railed 
gamed, khamali, etc. Though we have as yet no 
definite evidence of the presence of the whole cult 
in the southern islands, the club-house which ac- 
companies it elsewhere is certainly present, and 
the |)eople use kava, which is associated through- 
out this part of Melanesia with the cult practised 
in the club-house. 

In the Banks Islands the organization has two dis- 
tinct sections— the Supkwe proper and the Tamate, 
or ‘ghost’ secret societies. In the New Hebrides 
these two sections are combined in one cult, which 
has little of the secret character of the ‘ghost’ 
societies of the Banks. All the organizations con- 
sist of a number of grades, and men rise in rank 
and social estimation by passing from grade to 
grade, making payments on eacli occasion to those 
who are already members ; tlie payments consist 
of pigs in the New Hebride.s and of sliell money in 
the Banks Islands. A member of the organization 
may eat only food cooked at his own fire or at 
the fire of a member of his own rank ; this makes 
the institution resemble the caste of India, which 
has led European settlers in the New Hebrides to 
speak of the whole organization as ‘caste.’ 

The chief features of the ceremonial of the 
Mangge of Am brim are the killing of pigs, the 
assumption of a new name by the initiate, and 
the making of a new fire. The leading feature of 
the higher ranks is the setting up of an image in 
human form, in >vhich it is believe that the ghost 
of the father’s father comes to reside and care for 
the welfare of his descendant who is taking the 
new rank. The image is covered by a house or 
some structure representing a house. 

In other islands — Santo, Malo, and Malekula — 
an important feature of the ritual is the erection of 
dolmen-like structures consisting of a table-stone 
resting on stone supports, upon which a new 
member stands when he is killing a pig. Nearly 
everywhere the banyan tree forms a striking object 
in the places where the ceremonies are held. 

Wooden gongs, often called drums, are used in 
all forms of the organization to give special signals 
so that all shall know the nature of any ceremony 
which is about to be j>erformed. In Ambrim and 
Malekula and in many of the islands to the south 
as far as Fate the gongs are set upright in the 
ground and are adorned witli representations of 
the human form. In Santo they are little orna- 
mented and lie on the ground. The shell-conch is 
also prominent in the ritual, being blown in some 
islands whenever a boar passes from one person 
to another. Only the flesn of male pigs may lie 
eaten by those who belong to the organization, and 
in many islands especial importance is attached to 
pigs believed to bo hermamhrodite. 

A prominent difference between the organizations 
of Santo on the one hand and Malekula and Ambrim 
on the other is that in Santo more importance is 
attached to the number of pigs killed. In some 
parts of Santo a man may have to kill more than 
a thousand pigSi the number accumulating from 
the time when lie took his first step. In Malekula 
and Ambrim, on the other hand, more importance 
is attached to the kind of pig, especially to the 
degree of curvature of its tusKs. In Ambrim only 
a few pigs are killed, though many pass from the 
new to an old memlier in payment for the various 
objects used in the ritual. 


The connexion of the organization with ancestor- 
cult is especially obvious in Ambrim. Elsewhere 
the religious character of the Institution has often 
fallen into the background, while the economical 
aspect has become especially important. This im- 
portance has arisen out of two factors : (1) the pay- 
ments made by new members to old have produced 
a complicated system of vested interests, a man in 
a grade receiving from new members a return for 
the payments that he had himself made in order 
to reacli his present rank ; (2) the other mode is by 
the connexion of the organizations with the practice 
of tabu. In some islantls, such as Ambrim, member- 
ship of the organization is the chief means by which 
a man can reserve property for his own use, and in 
Ambrim the power of tabu is definitely associated 
with the ancestor- cult, any infraction being 
punished by the ghostly ancestors of the tabuer, 
wlio inflict some form oi illness on the offender. 

In Ambrim the rites following death are almost 
an exact rer)lica of the proceedings when the dead 
man took his last step in the Mangge, and this 
connexion between the ancestor-cult and the death- 
rites is nrobably present in Malekula. The 
chief mode of treatment of the body of the 
dead which is associated with the Mangge and 
allied cults is interment in the extended position, 
often in the house or club-house. In some places 
only the head is interred, while the body is kept 
on a platform, and this practice appears to be the 
rejjresentative of an older mode of disposal in 
which the bodies of the dead were plaited on plat- 
forms, sometimes in the branches of a banyan tree. 
This mode of disposal is still practised in some 
parts of Santo. In one district of South-west Bay 
in Malekula the bodies of important men are dried 
over a fire on a f rame-work inside the house. After 
a time the l)ones are thrown away except the skull, 
which is taken to the club-house. It is covered 
with plaster and made to resemble the dead man 
as mucli as possible. It is then fixed to an artificial 
body, which is decorated with all the insignia 
proper to his rank in the Menage. Under certain 
conditions in Ambrim the dead may be interred in 
the upright or sitting jjosition, and the sitting 
position is the rule in the interment of old men in 
Vao and Atchin, and appears to have been habit- 
ual among the now extinct Bushmen of Fate. In 
some of tlie southern islands, such as Anaiteum, 
dead commoners were thrown into the sea, while 
chiefs were interred. 

Everywhere in the New Hebrides the dead are 
l>elieved to pass to some place at a distancre from 
their home in life. The people of Ambrim and of 
some parts of Malekula are believed to go to the 
great volcano in Ambrim, and those of the southern 
part of Malekula to South-west Bay. The people 
of Malo and Tangoa go to a place in Santo, those 
of Nogugu on the west coast of Santo to a cave 
at the northern point (Cape Cumberland) of the 
western side of Big Bay, and those of Hog Harbour 
to two mountains on the eastern shore of Big Bay. 
The people of Fate and other central islands usually 
pass to some small island, reef, or point of land in 
the vicinity. The dead of Atchin are said by the 
old men to go to Tahar (see p. $53^), this l^lief 
co-existing with that in the passage to Ambrim. 

The journey of the dead to their future home 
may be accompanied by various trials, and success 
in reaching it does not depend on the possession of 
moral qualities as we understand them, but rather 
on such features as membership of the Mangge and 
similar organizations, the knowledge of certain 
songs, tatuing, and the tering of ears or nose. 
The dead of the small islands lying north-east 
of Malekula succeed in reaching their home in 
Ambrim only by the gift of the pigs killed in their 
funeral rites to a being called Lesausau in Atchin 
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and Lehethheth in Vao, whom they meet on the 
way. At Hog Harbour tliose wlio are killed in 
war go to one mountain and those who have died 
from disease to another. 

The Mangge and similar organizations are very 
far from exhausting the ceremonial of the New 
Hebrides. In Am brim the bull -roarer is swung 
after the death of a man who has learned witli 
special ceremonial how to use it in life. This cere- 
mony and one called rom, in which masks are 
worn, are probably survivals of an older cult allied 
to that of the Tamate societies of the Banks Islands, 
which existed in the island before the introduction 
of the Mangge. The bull -roarer is said to have 
passed to Ambrim and Malekula from Epi ; it is 
used as a toy in parts of Santo. 

The ojMration of incision, a variety of circum- 
cision {ERE iii. 660), is practised in Malekula, 
Ambrim, the southern part of Pentecost, Epi, 
Eromanga, Tanna, and probably Anaiteunj, and 
true circumcision occurs in the northern part of 
Malekula. In each case the operation is accom- 
panied by prolonged ceremonial, in which boys 
undergo a period of seclusion, with features 
suggesting the representation of death which are 
also present in the proceedings of the Tamate 
societies of the Banks Islands. In Ambrim incision 
certainly belongs to a stratum of culture older 
tlian the Mangge. The practice is associated with 
a special form of dress, the pudendal sheath, either 
in a simple form in Ambrim and parts of Malekula, 
or greatly exaggerated in size in other parts of 
Malekula and in the southern islands. The 
operation and mode of dress are very closely associ- 
ated ; where one occurs, the other is always found. 
Though the customs of boring the ears and nose 
have an influence upon the fate of a man after his 
death, the boring does not seem to be accompanied 
by any special ceremonial. 

Another mutilation — knocking out the upper 
incisor teeth of women — is practised at Hog 
Harbour, in South-west Bay, and in a district in 
the middle of the east coast of Malekula. At 
South-west Bay the operation is performed with 
ceremonies resembling tnose accompanying incision. 
Deformation of the head is performed in the 
southern part of Malekula ana in the adjacent 
Maskelyne Islands. 

Prolonged and important ceremonies are per- 
formed in connexion with the making of new 
canoes and gongs. In some islands the ceremony 
of making the wooden gongs forms part of the cere- 
monial of the Mangki or Maki^ but in Ambrim it 
is wholly distin<;t, though the gongs when made 
are used in the ritual of the Mangge. The canoe 
ceremonies were performed only in the case of the 
large canoes used for going to other islands, and 
are now performed when the people have bought 
large boate of the Europ^n pattern. In Ambrim 
the ceremonial has much in common with that per- 
formed when making a new gong. 

We do not know of any special ceremonial accom- 
panying other manufactures. Pottery is made by 
women on the west coast of Santo and was formerly 
made in many other parts of the group, but the 
manufacture does not seem to have had a cere- 
monial character, and, beyond the killing of pigs, 
we have at present no knowledge of reliLuous cere- 
monial accompanying house-building or the making 
of wei^ons or other objects. 

5. Magic. — Various kinds of magic are practised 
in the New Hebrides, but apparently play a less 
prominent part in the lives of the people than in 
the Banks and Torres Islands. In these islands 
the people chiefly fear the magical powers of mem- 
bers of their own community, and in the Banks 
Islands associations have cobie into existence for 
mutual protection in this respect. In the New 


Hebrides magic is also practised within the com- 
munity, but in some islands the people fear chiefly 
the magic of their neighbours, and especially do 
the people of the coast fear those who dwell in the 
bush. Magical powers are widely ascribed to the 
people of Ambrim, who in their turn dread the 
magic of the inhabitants of certain parts of Male- 
kula. 

In the Banks Islands magical ^lowers are believed 
to be derived from spirits {vui) whose efficacy 
depends on an attribute called niana {ERE viii. 
375 f.). We have no evidence at present that 
similar spirits are supposed to produce magical 
efi’ects in the New Hebrides, and, though the word 
mana exists with other meanings, we do not know 
of the presence of tlie licliefs wliich tliis term (con- 
notes in the Banks Islands. 

Litbraturb.— R. H. Codringrton, The M^laneaiam, Oxford, 
181)1 ; F. Speiser, Tivo Vears with tha Jfativea in the Western 
Paeij^, Ix}ndon, 1918 ; W. H. R. River*, The Hist, of Mel- 
anesian Society, Cambridg^e, 1914 ; W. Gunn, The Ooapel in 
Futuna, London, 1914. The foregfoinv article is based chiefly 
on recent work by J. W. tsiyard and the writer, tbo record of 
which has not yet been published. W. H. K. KIVEKS. 

NEWMAN.— -John Henry Newman was born 
in London on 2l8t Feb. 1801. His father’s family 
has been said to be of partly Jewish descent, but 
there is no evidence for the assertion. His mother’s 
family, Fourdrinier by name, was descended from 
French Huguenots who left France on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Her influence, her 
fervent if somewhat narrow piety, was largely 
responsible in his childhood for the fonnation of 
that intense conviction of the reality of the spiritual 
Avorld which is his distinguishing characteristic. 
As a boy he was already a mystic, and at fifteen 
he underwent the experience known in Evangelical 
circles as conversion. In 1808 he was sent to a 
irivate school at Ealing, where he remained until 
le went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in June 
1817. A year later he was elected to a scholarship, 
and took nis B.A. degree in 1821, although, owing 
to nervous exhaustion from overwork, witli a less 
brilliant place in the class-list than was expected. 
His real powers were known, however, and recog- 
nized in 1822 by his election to a fellowship at 
Oriel. This college, although a small one, had 
taken the lead in the intellectual revival of the 
early 19th cent, at Oxford, and to be chosen a 
member of tliat brilliant society was to wdn the 
blue ribbon of Oxfoid scholarship. 

At first the influence of his new associates, with 
Whately as the dominant force among them, 
seemed likely to lead him in quite a diffeient 
direction from that which he afterwards took. 
They ‘ called everything into question ; they ap- 
pealed to first principles, and disallowed authority 
as a judge in matters intellectual ’ (Ward, Life oj 
Newman, i, 37). The abiding result of this inter- 
course was his liberation from the narrow, almost 
Calvinistic, theology of his youth, and that breadth 
of Hj inpathy which marked his later writings. In 
1824 lie took orders in the Church of England, and 
was apjiointed to the curacy of St. Clenie^ t’s, 
Oxford, a parish almost entirely inhabited by the 
poor. On his appointment in 1826 to a tutorship 
at Oriel, which, unlike the preceding generation 
of tutors, he regarded as involving a definite re- 
sponsibility for the souls of his pupils, he resigned 
his curacy ; and in 1828 he was named vicar of St. 
Mary’s, the university church. In the latter year 
his friendship with Hurrell Froude brought him 
into relation with Keble ; and little by little he 
began to value more highly the ancient traditional 
element in religion, and to study with avidity the 
writings of the early Christian Fathers. He l»egan 
to think that lie had overvalued the function of 
the mere intellect in matters of religion, and to 
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dread the liberalism whicli characterized the keenest 
thinkers of the day both at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
It is curious to find that his first notable stand on 
public questions was liis opposition in 1829 to Sir 
lioi)ert reel's re-election as member of parliament 
for the university because of his proposing Catholic 
emancipation — an opposition based, however, not 
111)011 Newman’s prejudices (at that time very real) 
against the Homan Catholic system, but on his 
conviction that the measure was an outgrowth of 
the indiflerentism of the day. This does not mean 
that he ever became, or could have become, a blind 
reactionary — he had much sympathy, for instance, 
with Roman Catholics of the type of Montalembert 
in France ; but this whole aspect of his life is best 
summed up in the words which he spoke fifty years 
later on his reception into the College of Cardinals. 

‘ And, 1 rejoice to say to one great mischief I have from the 
first opposed myself. For thirty, forty, fifty years I have re- 
sisted to the best of nty powers the spirit of Liberalism in 
religion . . . the doctrine that there is no positive truth in 
religion, but that one cree<l is as good os another. ... It is 
inconsistent with any recognition of any religion, as true. It 
teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of 
opinion. Revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentnuent and 
a taste ; not an objective fact, not miraculous ; and it is the 
right of each individual to make it say Just what strikes his 
fancy ’ (Ward, ii. 460). 

After finishing hia first serious piece of historical 
study, The Arians of the Fourth Century^ in 1832, 
lie set out for rest and refreshment, in company 
with Hurrell Froude, on liis memorable Meaiter- 
raiiean journey, during which he came in contact 
for the first time with the Roman Catholic system 
in actual operation, and was nearly dying of a 
fever in Sicily. lie told his servant that ne did 
not think he should die, for he believed that God 
had a work for him to do. The same sense of a 
divine guidance is expressed in the hymn, ‘ Lead, 
kindly Light,’ which he wrote while becalmed in 
an orange-boat off the coast of Sicily on his home- 
ward way from Naples to Marseilles". 

He reached England at a time critical for the 
Efltahlislied Church. Ten Irish bishoprics had been 
suppressed, and disestablishment seemed among 
the possibilities. Froude, Keble, and Palmer had 
already resolved to ‘ write and associate in defence 
of the* Church,’ and on 14th July 1833 Keble 
preached in St. Mary’s his famous sermon on 
‘National Apostasy,’ from which the formal begin- 
ning of the Oxfoid Movement was dated, Newman 
threw himself beaitily into their plans, and in 
December the Tracts for the Times (1833-41) began 
— pamphlets of varying size, but of uniformly 
academic rather than popular tone, intended to 
vindicate the continuity of the Church of England 
and the integrity of the Prayer Rook. Presently 
he reached the height of his influence ; in the 
Oxford of 1838 lie was the central figure, and 
every one bears witness to the marvellous effect of 
his sermons in St. Mary’s. One testimony may be 
quoted from a Scottish Presbyterian : 

‘ To call these aermons eloquent would be no word !or them ; 
high poems they rather were, as of an inspired singer, or the 
outpourings of a prophet, rapt yet self-possessed. And the 
tone of voice in whidi they were spoken, once you grew accus- 
tomed to it, sounded like a fine strain of unearthly music. 
Through tlie silenoe of that high Oothio building the words fell 
on the ear like the measured drippings of water in some Aast 
dim cave. After hearing these sermons you might come away 
still not believing the tenets peculiar to the High Ohurch 
system ; but you would be harder than most men, if you did 
not feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness, serasbness, 
worldliness, if you did not feel the things of faith broughtcloeer 
to the soul' (J. 0. Shalrp, essay on ' John Keble,' in Brodies t» 
Poetry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1B68, p. 278). 

But presently arose the doubts as to his position 
which were to make the next five years a time of 
torture to him. His studies (1839) in the history 
of the Monophysite controversy, followed by the 
impression of the other parallel in the Doiiatist 
schism and St. Augustine’s classic words, ‘ Securus 
judioatorbis terrarum,’ set him thinking whether 


a local, a national, Church cut oil’ from antiquity 
on the one side and on the other from the majority 
of Christians in the present day could indeed he 
the body of Christ. He managea to put the doubts 
away from him ; but, in his own plirase, ‘ he who 
has seen a ghost can never he as though he had 
not seen it,^and tliey were bound to recur. In 
1841 he published the famous Tract xc., ‘On Re- 
serve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ in 
wdiich he tried to prove that the XXXIX. Articles 
need not bear the anti-Roman sense popularly 
attributed to them. It caused intense excitement 
and was condemned by a number of bisliops, in 
order to emphasize the Protestant character of the 
Church of England. In April 1842 Newman took 
up his abode in the row of simple cottages at 
Littlemore, a few miles out of Oxford, which he 
had prepared with a view to the foundation of a 
quasi -monastic community. He resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Mary’s in September 1843. ‘ From the 

end of 1844,’ he writes, ‘ 1 was on my deathbed as 
regai'ded iny membership in the Anglican Church.’ 
Yet, until he was sure, he felt bound not to un- 
settle others, and withdrew* himself more and more 
into solitude, giving himself to uninterrupted prayer 
and study. In March 1845 he resigned his lellow- 
sliip, anJ on 9th October lie was received into the 
Roman Catholic communion by Father Dominic, 
an Italian Passionist w lio was travelling in England. 

In the following year he went to Rome and made 
some studies there, and was ordained priest on 
30th May 1847. After considerable weighing of 
what his future work should be, he joined the 
Congregation of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
Nen in the 16th cent., and more loosely organized 
than the old monastic orders. The plan of a new* 
Oratorian house in England, the first there, w as 
approved by the peme. It was established at Edg- 
haston, a suburb of Birmingham, in January 1848, 
witJi Newman as sujierior ; and tliis was his home 
for the rest of his life, except for the Irish interlude. 
In 1850 he gave some notable lectures in London 
on ‘Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans,’ and a 
few months later another series on ‘The Present 
I^osition of Catholics in England,’ the beat written, 
in his own opinion, of all his works. In one of 
these, delivered in the Corn Exchange, Birmingham, 
lie exjiosod in very plain language the abominable 
vices of an apostate Italian friar named Achilli, 
who had been lecturing against the Church (the 
passage is given in full in Ward, i. 279). Follow- 
ing closely an article by Cardinal Wiseman in the 
Dublin Keview of July .1850, he detailed the scan- 
dalous career of Achilli, who brought an action 
for libel against him. It proved very difficult to 
get from Italy the necessary witnesses ; the jury 
was prejudiced by the violent anti-Roman feeling 
of the days of the ‘ Papal Aggression ’ ; and Newunan 
w as found guilty and sentenced to a fine of flOO, 
which, as well as the enormous expenses of the 
trial, was at once paid by pojiular subscription. 
In a leading article the Times, which then spoke 
the sober mind of England, called the proceeaings 
‘ indecorous in their nature, unsatisfactory in their 
result, and little calculated to increase the respect 
of tlie people for the administration of justice or 
the estimation by foreign nations of the English 
name and character.’ 

In 1862, at the first synod of the restored hier- 
archy, he jireached the magnificent sermon on 
‘The Second Spring’ which Macaulay is said to 
have known by heart. Before this he had been 
asked to take the rectorship of a Roman Catholic 
university to be established in Dublin, hut he w as 
not actually installed until February 1864. The 
story is too long to tell in detail of how misunder^ 
standings and apparent lack of support from some 
of the Irish bi^ops made his position anything 
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but comfortable (see his own account publislied 
after hia death under the title of My Campaign in 
Ireland, and Ward, i. chs. xu, xii,); but he was 
never at home in his new surroundings, and at the 
end of 1858 he resijped his office and went Ixaek 
with relief to the quiet life of the Oratory. 

The next five years were years of discoviragement 
and apparent failure. Singularly enough, it was 
a bitter and unscrupulous attaclc ujicn him that 
led to his restoration to a wide popularity not only 
among the members of his own Church, but in tlm 
English world at large. In a review of Fronde’s 
History of England {MoLcmillan^s Magazine, Jan. 
1864) Charles Kingsley wrote : 

'Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with the 
Roman clerg^y. Father Newman informs us that it need not be, 
and on the whole ou|fht not to be that cunning Is the weapon 
which Heaven has given to the Saints wherewith to withstand 
the brute male force of the wicked world which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrinally correct 
or not, it is at least historically so.* 

Newman might possibly have let the thing pass, 
‘ ^rave and gratuitous slander ’ as he called it in 
his initial demand on the publishers for reparation, 
if it had touched himself alone. But he felt that 
tlie honour of the whole Roman Catholic priest- 
hood was at stake ; and when, in answer to his 
request for substantiation, Kingsley was able to 
give hut one reference, and that from a sermon 
preached in St. Mary’s while Newman was still an 
Anglican, the matter could not be allowed to rest. 
Yet the only apology that he oflered, printed in 
the following number of the magazine, was merely 
conventional and did not touch the real point at 
issue ; and in a pamphlet entitled What, then, does 
Dr, Newman mean? he actually deepened the 
otfeusiveneHs of his original charge. Newman 
came to the conclusion that the only way to vin- 
dicate himself completely was to do what was 
extremely distastefiu to his sensitive and retiring 
disposition — to give a minute history of all the 
mental processes which had led him to hia change 
of allegiance. In seven parts, at intervals of a 
week, he published the Apologia pro Vita Sna, 
which, written os it was at high sjieed and under 
the pressure of conflict, has been often called the 
greatest piece of autobiographical writing in the 
English language. 

‘Not the letters of Pascal, nor those of Junius, won more 
instant success. The Apologia, as it was given to the world 
Thursday after Thursday, appeared in all hands, was read in 
clubs, in drawing-rooms, by clerks on the top of omnibuses, in 
railway trains, and one had almost said, in pulpits, for every- 
where its author was discussed, his pathetic or striking sentences 
onoted, his English more than ever admired ’ (Barry, Cardinal 
Jfeioman, p. 128). 

Abundant testimony to the convincing effect of 
Newman’s defence might be collected from many 
people absolutely at variance with his religious 
beliefs. Richard Holt Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, a Liberal in ixilitics and, until late in 
life, a Unitarian in religion, a known admirer of 
Kingsley, put forth strongly in more than one 
article that ‘ the whole justice of the matter 
seems to us on Dr. Newman’s side ’ ; and Frederic 
Harrison, in a sketch of Kingsley’s whole work 
and influence {Studies in Early Victorian Litera- 
ture, London, 1895, p. 180), declines even to speak 
of ‘his miserable duel with Cardinal Newman, 
wherein he was so shamefully worsted.’ 

Apart from the Apologia, the most interesting 
activity of the sixties in Newman’s life was the 
attempt to establish a centre of Roman Catholic 
life and teaching in his still-loved Oxford. The 
scheme was opposed by Manning and others, and 
ultimately abandoned — though since Newman’s 
death the principle for which he contended has 
been fully recognized. The details of this contro- 
versy may be seen at length in Ward’s Life, chs. 
xxi., xxiv. t, and in Purcell, Life <f Cardinal 
Manning, ii. ch. xiii. f. In 1866 he began to make 


notes for the work which he regarded as one of his 
most important, the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent, The next four years were largely occupied 
with serious thought ami correspondence touching 
the apparently approaching definition of papal in- 
fallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870. He 
found in the utterances of the Dudlin Review and 
the fJntwrs—strongly Ultramontane — exaggera- 
tion and party spirit which seemed to him unhappy 
in tendency and likely to lead to portentous evils. 

‘Newman’s great fear, in the years 1866-70, during which the 
pro)K)yed definition waa canvaased, seems to have been that by 
its terms It might appear to U\e world at large to sanction such 
excesses as those of M. Louis Veuillot [editor of the Ifnivtr/i], 
novelties which were at variance with traditional Catholic 
theology ’(Ward, li. 280 f.). 

In 1868 the pope, after havin^^ his works ex- 
amined and approved by official theologians, 
directed that ho should be asked to help in j)ie- 
paring the material for the Council, which not 
only was a testimony to his ortliodoxy, but gave 
him a definite standing when he was impelled to 
discuss the important question at issue. He de- 
clined to attend in person the theological confer- 
ences in Rome, but aid his best to assist by corre 
sjiondence such bishops os wished his advice. His 
fears were not allayed until the definition was 
actually made. His objection was not so much to 
the malcing of a definition as to the sort of defini- 
tion which he felt was likely to he passed, in haste 
and under partisan pressure. When he saw the 
actual text of the decree, he was satisfied with its 
moderation. 

‘So far, indeed, aa doctrine was concerned, no more wae 
defined than he himself had always held. The old Ullramon- 
taiiism of which Archbishop Sibour and Montalembert had 
been staunch defenders became a doctrine of faith. The Ultra- 
montanisin of the Univers received no countenance in the tt'xt 
of the definition. . . . The tendency towards excessive centralisu- 
tlon which he deplored was not a matter of doctrine but of 
policy’ (Ward, li. 807 f.). 

He had said of the Grammar of Assent, which 
appeared early in 1870, that he expected it to be 
his last work ; and in a memorandum of 14th Oct. 
1874 spoke of ‘my habit, or even nature, of not 
writing and publishing without a calV (Ward, ii. 
400). Only a month later such a call came to him 
in a bitter attack, first in a magazine article and 
then in a pamphlet, by Gladstone, unon The 
Vatican Decree,sin their Bearing on CivU Allegiance, 
It was thought by not u few that the statesman 
was irritated by the defeat, through the influence 
of the Irish bishops, of his Irish University Bill of 
1873 ; at any rate, he came out with the statement 
that * Rome hod substituted for the proud boast of 
semper eadem a policy of violence and change in 
faith,’ and that since the events of 1870 ‘no one 
can become her convert without renouncing his 
mental and moral freedom, and placing his civil 
loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.’ In a 
brilliant pamphlet, entitled A Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk (the leading Roman Catholic layman in 
England), Newman refuted Gladstone’s charge, 
talang occasion at the same time to disown some 
of those exaggerated conceptions of the pope’s 
position which he had deprecated before the 
Council. 

In 1877 his old college at Oxford, Trinity, made 
him an lionorary fellow, and in the following 
February invited him to pay a visit, of which Lord 
Bryce records : 

*!niere was something tenderly pathetic to us younger people 
in seeing the old man come again, alter so many eventful years, 
to the hall where he had been wont to sit as a youth, the voice 
so often heard in St. Mary’s retaining, faint though it had 
grown, the sweet modulations Oxford knew so well, and the 
aged face worn deep with the lines of thought, struggle, and 
sorrow ’ (Ward, li. 4w). 

But a CTeater honour was in store for him. Leo 
Xlii., had become pope in April 1878, signi- 
fied in the following March his intention of con- 
ferring a cardinal’s hat upon the venerable English 
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Oratorian ; the actual creation took place in the 
consistory of 12th May, and was made more wel- 
come by the permisyion, not f^ranted to a cardinal 
wlio was only a nriest since the time of de Bt'irulle, 
superior of the French Oratory, in the 17th cent., 
to continue his residence in England, His health 
grew increasingly feeble with advancing years, 
though to the last he endeavoured to he always 

orking for the cause to which he had given his 
life. He died on 11th August 1890, and was 
buried at Rednal, under a stone engraved at his 
own desire with the words * Ex uinhris et imagini- 
bus in veritatem’ — words recalling the spirit of 
his best-known utterance, the appeal of the hymn 
written nearly sixty years before to the ‘ kindly 
Light’ to lead him through all darkness and 
danger safely home. 

Luring the years since his moving voice fell 
silent his influence has l>een peimetuated by the 
manifold appeal of his writings. Testimony to tlie 
unsurpassed excellence of his prose style — ‘ common 
English made perfect,’ as Barry calls it ; ‘ not so 
much the expression of a thougnt as the tliouglit 
taking shape in a ])erfectly pure medium of lan- 
guage’ (A. C. Benson, The Uiiton Letters^y London, 
19<>6, p. 26) — might be collected from many good 
judges who have again no sympathy with his 
theology, as widely divergent from it, in fact, as 
R. H. Hutton and W. E. Henley, who says of 
Thackeray ( Viewfs and Heviews, London, 1908, i. 
18), ‘ Setting aside Cardinal Newman’s, the style 
he wrote is certainly less open to criticism tlian 
that of any other modern Englishman.’ One of 
the most penetrating judgments is that of William 
Vaughan Moody : 

* Newman's prose style at its best is c^haracterised by an un- 
obtrusive distinction, and by a kind of aerial transparency in 
comparison with which even Arnold's prose appears slightly 
dense. Although Arnold's meaning is always perfecUy clear, It 
reaches us, so to speak, through a resisting medium ; we are 
conscious of his manner. Newman, it may almost be said, has 
no manner, or at least his manner is so completely one with his 
matter that it passes unobserved ; hie words convey his meaning 
as ether conveys light. If Arnold Is as clear as crystal, Newman 
is as clear as mountain air. This quality of style, by virtue of 
which it incoiporates itself in meaning and becomes, as it were, 
invisible, is the highest attainable quality ; and Newman, in 
certain passages especially of his Apologia and his Idsa of a 
University, has perhaps come nearer than any prose writer of 
his century to the type of perfect prose ’ {UisU of English 
Literature, New York, 1902, p. .S42). 

Of all his tliirty-six volumes, that in which these 
(lualities are best exemplified on a subject of 
general interest is probably The Idea of a Un%- 
versity Dejiiud and Uluatrated (1873), in which— 
again side by side with Matthew Arnold — he 
pleads for a broad general culture against the 
aggressive utilitarianism of the day, and exhibits 
the serene Oxford suavity in its most charming 
form. But greatest in substantive importance 
(unless the Ksaay on Development may fie thought 
to rival it), although, because of the concentrated 
attention which it requires, never likely to be 
popular, is the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Again and again he had justified in his 
U niversity Sermons, preached before his conversion, 
as Hutton points out, 

* the latent implicit reason of man against the fruitless and 
formal explicit reason,' shown ‘how much more powerful was 
the Gombmation of humility, trust, imagination, feeling, per- 
ception in apprehending the revealed mind and will of God, 
didactic and formal proofs to which the popular re- 
UgiouB appeals of our day usually have recourse ’ (Criticisms on 
Coi^mporary Thought and Thinkers, London, 1M4, II. 276). 

For years he had wished to write something 
which should deal with the relations of faith and 
reason in such a way as to answer the difficulties 
of modem sceptics, of which he had naturally a 
more vivid realization than most of his fellow- 
Catholics. Twenty years earlier he Iiad com- 
plained that the Italian theologians ‘ know nothing 
at all of heretics as realities ’ (Ward, i. 247) ; and 
he had been seeking a key to their situation, which, 


as mentioned above, he thought he had discovered 
in 1866 in the idea ‘that certitude is a form of 
assent, and that to treat of the psychology of 
assent as distinguished from inference’ was the 
way to reach his aim. The book is too long and 
too closely reasoned to be analyzed here ; its value 
is its keen insight into certain mental processes 
which are deeply rooted in the experience of man- 
kind, though tlieir importance is not as a rule 
I fully realized, which account for and justify beliefs 
not to be adequately proved by explicit logical 
I arguments. It ivas a bold experiment ; where 
scientific theology had tended to use the deductive 
method exclusively, the Grammar, with its minute 
psychological observation, was a step in the direc- 
tion of employing the Baconian methoil. 

‘ How man ought to arrive at certitude has been the subject 
of many an ambitious treatise. How, in concrete matters, be 
does arrive at it, was Newman’s concern ' (Barry, p. 148). 

The Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, most of which he had written before his 
conversion as an intcdlectual exercise for himself, 
evidences his growing conviction that the Kornaii 
Catholic belief of the 19th cent, was su b.s tan ti ally 
the same as that of the apostles, only more expli- 
citly defined and amplified. Its mam contention 
may bo most .simply understood by recalling the 
use of the word ‘development’ in photography, 
where the clxemical process is unable to bring out 
anything that was not originally imprinted on the 
plate by the sun’s rays, yet the outline only at last 
becomes clearly visible. To some thinkers of the 
present day the enforcement of this idea, which 
anticipated so curiously in the ecclesiastical field 
much that Darwin was to suggest in the realm of 
biology, seems Newman’s most important contribu- 
tion to religious thought ; and (Certain Modernists, 
especially in France, liave attempted to claim him 
as in sympathy with their position. He wa.s, 
indeed, one with them in his anxiety to show the 
reasonableness of his faith to the modern noii- 
Catliolic world, whose peculiar difficulties he 
understood so well ; and they might gladly quote 
such phrases as these, detached from their context: 

‘ Old principles reappear under new forms. [The living Idea] 
changes in order to remain the same. In a higher world It is 
otherwise, but here below to live is to change and to be per- 
fect Is to have changed often ’ (The Development of Christian 
Doctrine, pt. i. ch. i. sect. i. [ed. 1878, p. 40]). 

But the context and the attitude of humble sub- 
mission to authority which characterized Newman’s 
forty-five years as a Roman Catholic tell a different 
story; and the lecture entitled ‘A Form of In- 
fidelity of tlie Day,’ delivered in 1864 (Idea of a 
University*, London, 1875, pp. 381-404), distinctly 
condemns, in an almost prophetic manner, the 
special temjier of mind which was to be known half 
a century later by the name of Modernism [q.v.). 

His genius did not find full development in the 
realm of fiction, although his two attempts in this 
field — Callista (1856), a tale showing the influence 
of Christianity on the educated world of the first 
Cliristian centuries, and Loss and Gain (1847), a 
novel full of interest for its vivid picture of the 
Oxford of the Movement — have many exquisite 
passages. The greater part of his poetry belongs 
to the early d^s, and is marked by the austere 
sobriety of The Christian Year. What was written 
later shows the same progress as is apparent from 
his Anglican to his Roman Catholic sermons— a 
greater intensity and fervour, life and colour. One 
l^m stands out as unique in beauty and force. 
The Dream of Gerontius (1865), describing in 
dramatic form the death of a Christian and what 
follows it, written at a time when he was often 
meditating upon the expected approach of his own 
death, has a soaring splendour of imagination 
which induces a modem non-Catholic critic (W. J. 
Dawson, Makers of English Prose, p. 2M) to 
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reckon it ‘ one of the great poems of the world, in 
^)irit and substance akin to Goethe’s Favst and 
Dante’s trilogy, in depth of spiritual insight and 
emotion superior to the former and the equal of 
the latter.’ 

The same writer goes on to call it ' the most characteristic 
fruit of Newman’s genius. For by birth and training, by tem- 
perament and life, Newman was essentially a religious genius, 
a prophet to whom doors of vision stood wide where other men 
saw only impenetrable darkness ; yet so sensitively sympathetic, 
that he knew the weight of darkness which crushed others, 
although he never once succumbed to it. And it is by virtue of 
this temperament and genius that he will always be reckoned 
the greatest religious writer whom England has produced — 
perhaps also the greatest since Augustine and Aquinas.’ 

Litbraturb. -- N ewman's Work$ are published in 36 vole., 
London, 1868-81. The final authority on his biography is the 
by Wilfrid Ward, 2 vols., do. 1012. There is a vatualde 
monograph by William Barry do. 1904, and other brief Lives 
by \N. Lockhart, do. 1891 ; K. H. Hutton, do. 1891 ; Wilfred 
Meynell, do., n.d. [1887]. Inestimable in their wealth of detail 
on the Anglican period are his IMtera and Correspondence, ed. 
Anne MoziW, 2 vols., do. 1801 ; see also Contributxons chi^y to 
the Early Hutory of Cardinal Nemnan, by his brother F. W. 
Newman, do. 1891. Other works which may be consulted are 
E. S. Purcell, Life of Cardinal Manning, 2 vols., do. 1896; 
H. P. Liddon, Life of Edtoard Bouverie Pusey, i vols., do. 
1893-97; T. Mozley, Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel CoHege 
and the Oaford Movement, 2 vols., do. 1882 ; Letters of the Rev. 
J. B. Mozley, ed. Anne Mozley, do. 1886; J. T. Coleridge, 
Memoir of John Kehte, do. 1869 ; Walter Lock, John KebU, 
do. 1898; R. W. Church, The Oaford Movement, do. 1891, 
Occasional Papers, do. 1897 ; C. ICegan-Paul, Biographical 
Sketches, do. 1883; £. A. Abbott, The Anglican Career of 
Cardinal Nexvman, 2 vols., do. 1892 ; R. H. Hutton, Essays mi 
some Modem Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith, 
do. 1887 ; L A. Proude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, iv., 
do. 1888; John Motley, Miscellanies, 4th ser.. do. 1908 ; Aidan 
GasqueL Lord Acton and his Circle, da 1^6 ; Percy Fitz- 
gerald, Fifty Y ears (f Catholic Life and Social Progress, 2 vola., 
do. 1901 ; Letters of Archbishop UUathome, do. 1892 ; W. 
Sanday, England's Debt to Nevrman, do. 1892 ; C. Sarolea, 
Cardinal Neicman and his Influence on Religious Life ana 
Thought, do. 1908 ; P. Thureau-Dangin, La Renaissance 
oatholique : Newman et U mouvement a'Oaford, Paris, 1899 ; 
Henri Br8mond, Newman: Le Diveloppement du dogme 
chritien, Psyehologie de la Fd, Bssai de biographic psycho^ 
logique, 8 vols., do. 1906-06, Eng. tr., The Mystery of Neumem, 
London. 1907 : W. J. Williams, Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and 
the Catholic Church, do. 1906 ; L. E. Gates, Three Studies in 
Literature, New York, 1899 ; W. J. Dawson, Makers of 
English Prose, do. 1906. Joseph Rickaby has published an 
Index to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Neunnan, London, 

A. I. DU P. Coleman. 
NEW MOON.— See Calendar. 

NEW TESTAMENT.-See Bible. 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MUHAMMAD- 
ANISM.— See Old and New Testaments in 
Muhammadanism. 

NEW THOUGHT. — New Thought, sometimes 
known as * progressive pliilosophy,* has been defined 
as ‘the latest product of growing mind’ (C, D. 
Larson, Eternal Progress Magazine^ Feb. 1912, 
p. 13), and as ‘ an attuude of mind and not a cult’ 
(W. W. Atkinson, in the New Thought Magazine). 
Neither definition is complete. 

1. Principles. — Some of the underlying principles 
of New Thought are the following : the existence 
of an omnipresent God — a God immanent in nature ; 
universal Ufe, intelligence, and energy, underlying 
and pervading the universe, finding expression in 
every created entity, colouring the rose, moulding 
the leaf, painting the sunset, clothing the ctubs 
with beauty, teadiing the bird its song, reading 
its culmination in man and revealing to him his 
own individuality and the consciousness of his own 
divine soul ; the reign of universal law — the law of 
cause and eiieot ; and that this law is as inexorable 
in the mental and spiritnal world as in the physi- 
cal universe ; that tnoughts are forces, and under 
this law every thought Ranted in the subconscious 
is expressed in the nfe and personality of the indi- 
vidual ; ‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap ’ (Gal 6*^) ; the identity of the individual 


or iiuman soul with the universal or divine Soul, 
and hence the continuity of the soul after the 
change wliicli we call death ; the brotherhood of 
man as the true foundation of every human rela- 
tionship; that truth is the only foundation for 
religion and for ethical or moral growth ; that 
evofiition is God’s method of creation, and that 
man is the result of evolutionary processes. 

2 . Religion or philosophy. — A religion or philo- 
sophy founded on these principles cannot harmon- 
ize with many of the Christian dogmas. New 
Thought excluihis such doctrines as the duality of 
man and God, miracles in the accepted sense, the 
vicarious atoneiueiit, the forgiveness of sins, and 
priestly mediation. It seeks to interpret the 
world and nature as science has recorded them, 
but also to convey their finer and esoteric mean- 
ings to the human understanding. The fuiida 
menial purpose of religion and science is the same 
— namely, tne discovery of truth. No conflict ever 
existed between true religion and real science ; the 
only conflict was between contending dogmatists. 
Truth does not produce conflict. 

New Thought holds that mind is the dominant 
l»ower in man, and that his life and personality 
are the sum total of his thoughts. It would em- 
ploy the laws of modern psychology in the mental 
development of man ana the creation of proper 
mental states for bodily liealth, intellectual and 
moral efficiency. It lays emphasis on the value of 
constructive thinking. Thought is the helmsman 
that every man obeys. Thought determines char- 
acter ; thought is character. The conscious mind 
supplies ideals ; the subconscious brings them into 
expression. Every thought sent forth attracts 
like thoughts, whether good or bad ; this law is as 
certain as the law of gravitation. 

It sees every man as a divine soul, hence it recog- 
nizes limitless possibilities within him. The pur- 
pose of true religion is to call the divine qualities 
of man into expression. It advocates a religion 
for to-day, and recognizes character as the only 
asset that man can carry into another state of 
existence. It sec.s in God and man the same attri- 
butes; otherwise man could form no comprehen- 
sion of God. ‘Man is a microcosm oi God.’ 
Accepting the fundamental unity of creation, it 
recognizes a kinship lietween man and every 
created entity, and that unity as the only founda- 
tion for the brotherhood of man. When the con- 
ception of this unity embraces our whole being, 
then and then only are we free. 

Realizing God as omnipresent, indwelling in 
man, it finds no place for intermediaries. If God 
is indwelling in man, there is no occasion for a 
vicarious atonement to restore His lost relationship. 
Man’s only separation was in thought, only an 
illusion of theology, an invention of the Church to 
make a place for intermediaries. Man having his 
origin in the lowest forms of animal life, his course 
has been steadily upward, until he now stands at 
the summit of creation, capable of abstract thought, 
conscious of his own divine qualities. His only fall 
was upward. 

‘ If the sole Divinity of Jesus is denied, tiie 
Divinity of all men is affirmed ’ (S. D. Kirkham, 
Ministry of Beauty). While the Christian religion 
would bring God down to man, New Thought 
would lift man up to God, i.e. to the consciousness 
of his own divinity. 

As the Christian creeds—Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and all the Protestant branches— rest on 
the allegory of Eden related in Genesis, they must 
either stand or fall by the construction which their 
theology has placed thereon. It is inconceivable 
that God would condemn the race for one act of 
their common ancestor, when that act was a step 
upward in the evolution of man— an eflort to rise 
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above the anima] and become man. According to 
Gn 3®, the serpent said to Eve : ‘ God dotli know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good 
and evil.’ Was it wrong for man to become wise ? 
According to theology, Clod put a ban on know* 
ledge and wisdom, and mcuiifested intense jealonsy 
over man becoming like Himself. To-day we 
would not seriously re^rd a religion that did not 
urge man to become like God. 

Adam and Eve ate and they became wise ; they 
knew good and evil. Was there a penalty ? Yes ; 
every progressive step has its penalty. Adam and 
Eve as animals were happy only as the animal is 
happy. They had only physical desires ; no worries 
frettw their lives ; they could not sin ; they were 
strangers to remorse. As man and woman, know- 
ing good and evil, they could sin ; they could feel 
the sting of remorse, and must thereafter pay tiie 
penalties of sin. 

New Thought is not a system of thought, for, 
when thought is moulded into a system, it ceases 
to grow, and is not tlierefore new. The terra can 
l»e employed only to convey the idea of growing 
thought. Man applies thought to the truths that 
enter into his consciousness, he gains new and 
enlarged conceptions, his mind expands, and his 
lesultant thought is new. Every religion or philo- 
sophy is the product of human thought. Wlien 
mind develops and expands, religions and philo- 
sophies must likewise expantL Unless a religion 
or pliilosophy is based on universal principles, 
when mind expands beyond its circle, it must fall. 
When so based, mind cannot pass its boundaries, 
however far it may soar, for thought cannot tran- 
sfiend infinity. Here is the test wtween temporal 
and enduring religions. Until the world worships 
a universal God, we can never have a universal 
religion ; we can never have a universal religion so 
long as we worship a distant God. Until we have 
a universal religion, we can never have universal 
peace or the brotherhood of man. 

The greatest gift from (iod to man is a growing 
mind. Were our ideas fixed and changeless, life 
would become intolerable. It is the new concep- 
tion that tlirills the soul and broadens the under- 
standing. In the searcli for truth each discovery 
becomes a cause, a starting-point for the discovery 
of more truth. The discovery of every law of 
nature is a forerunner of a more universal law. 
Each step towards the infinite reveals new light. 
Our last thought may be our best, but not our 
ultimate, thought. 

Science in its broadest aspect is a search for the 
knowledge of God. llecause its fundamental idea 
is a search for truth success has rewarded its 
efVurts. To gain higher conceptions of the basic 
laws of the universe is the real work of man. As 
man grows into a closer intimacy with nature, he 
enters a richer field of experience, he gains a wider 
spiritual vision, he realizes his oneness with uni- 
versal life. New Thought means spiritual and 
mental ^owth, constant and eternal progress. 
Recognizing divine qualities in man, it sets no 
bounds to tlie soul’s progress. 

New Thought does not teach the moral depravity 
of man. Such thoughts demoralize and weaken 
the individual. What we sow in the subconscious 
IS reproduced in the life expression and personality. 
Modern psychology is believed to be rapidly 
undermining many theological fallacies. Miracles 
in the accepted sense New Thouglit does not con- 
ceive as possible in a universe of law. The only 
miracles are phenomena not understood, but never- 
t heless the result of law. It applies the pragmatic 
tost to every religion and philosophy, Are you 
true ? What do you give to man to carry to his 
doily tasks? 


New Thought is not favourably impressed with 
the idea of a special revelation through a l^ok or 
certain favoured individuals. Men of this age, 
becoming more and more intellectual and dis- 
criminating, will not accept a revealed religion 
from a book whose authorship and date of produc- 
tion are unknown, according to the voice of modem 
scholarship. God never spake to man, but through 
man, for man is a part of God. Tlirough man He 
finds expression as He does in the rose and bird, 
only in the rose and bird He manifests in lower 
octaves. The essence of the soul, as of the uni- 
verse, is unity. The hook of Nature is always an 
open volume, and from its pages we may read 
God’s thoughts and secrets. He whose ear is 
attuned to Nature constantly hears her divine and 

E eacef ul melodies. The rocks and trees and running 
rooks teach profoiimier lessons than were ever 
read in books or taught by man to man. In the 
book of Nature we catch glimpses of eternal 
beauty, harmony, infinite power, universal order, 
abiding and constant love. 

New Thought is a ])rogre.s8ive idealism, viewing 
the visible universe as the expression of cosmic 
mind and all created entities as the result of divine 
ideals. Tlie starting-point of all things is in 
thought-images; mind expresses itself in matter. 
Absolute idealism or Chn.stian Science denies the 
existence of matter, holding tliat nothing exists 
but the ideal. Here is the line of divergence 
between the two philosophies. The idealism of 
New Thought is progressive, because all healthful 
ideals change as man gains new visions of the 
truth. 

New Thought proclaims a robust individualism. 
The individual is the unit from which all greatness 
springs. Man is great only as he is individuali'^tic, 
only as be follow s his own path. The individual 
ranks above all institutions. All masters of 
thought have taught this truth. Human thought 
created every institution, and no institution is 
greater than its creator. J esus spoke to individuals 
and not to institutions ; neither did He found an 
institution. 

New Thought recognizes no authority save the 
voice of the soul speaking to each individual. 
Every soul can interpret aright the oracles of 
truth. The assumption of authority, it is held, marks 
the decline of religion and stifles every spiritual 
impulse. When man has found the light witliin, 
he consults no authority how he shall worship God. 
As the adherents of New^ Thought conceive of God 
as omnipresent and hence iml welling in man, their 
idea of prayer differs from that of those who hold 
the dualistic conception. The dualist prays to an 
absentee God, the others to the God within. True 
prayer is not debasing the soul in the presence of 
divinity ; it is lifting the soul up ; it is bringing 
the conscious mind into touch with the universal 
mind ; it is lifting the soul into an atmosphere 
where one feels the glow, the beauty, and harmony 
of the divine presence, and the play of vibrations 
from the source of eternal truth. 

New Thought presents two ideas as supremely 
fundamental and important in man’s development : 
(1) that he is a divine soul, and hence has within 
himself unlimited potentialities, slumbering jier- 
haps and waiting to be called into expression ; 
and (2) that he is under the dominion of universal 
law — the law of cause and effect ; that he is 
punished by every wrong and rewarded by every 
virtue. Until we grasp the true signifiitance of 
these truths, we shall never find a true religion or 
the pathway of spiritual projp-ess. This philosophy 
conceives of evil as only a misdirected energy. All 
forces are good ; only as they are misdirected do 
they produce harm. Evil has been unduly exalted 
ana good unreasonably minimized. The Church 
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created an imaginary Satan, and at the same time 
emphasized man’s weakness and inability to resist 
him. Trtie teaching exalts the good and replaces 
negative with constructive thoughts. To teach 
man to come into the conscious realization of the 
divinity within, the unity of God and man, so that 
out of the sublimity of his own soul he can say 
with the Gentle Seer of Galilee, ‘ The Father and 1 
are One,’ is the supreme voice and meaning of 
New Thought. 

LiTsaATURE. — A. L. Allen, The MenHoge of New Thought^ 
London, 1914 ; J. Allen, The Tath to Prosperity, New York, 
1907, The Way of Peace, do. 1907 ; E. H. Anderson, Psychical 
Development and Philosophy of the New Thought"^. Toledo, O , 
1901 ; W. W. Atkinson, Law of the New Thought, Ohicftgo, 
1902 ; R. W. Emerson, Essay on Nature, Boston, 1854 ; J. 
Fair. The New Life, 4 vola., Philadelphia, 1908; K. W. 
Hopkins, The Science of New Thought, Bristol, Conn., 1904 ; 
S. D. Kirkham, 2rA« Ministry of Beauty, New York. 1907; B. 
MacLelland, Prosperity through Thought Force, Holyoke, 
Alass., 1907; C. B, Patterson, Pomimon and Poumr,' New 
York, 1901; T. T. Troward, Edinburgh Lectures on Mental 
Science, do. 1910 ; J, W. Winkley, First Lessons in the New 
Thought, Boston, 1904; H. A. Youtz, art. ‘New Thoujfht,* In 
Schaff-Heraog;. ABKL LKIGHTON AllKN. 

NEW YEAR.— See Festivals and Fasts. 

NEW ZEALAND.— See Australasia, Poly- 
nesia. 

NICARAGUANS.— See Central America, 
Mexicans. i 

NICOBARS.— I. The country and the people. 

— The Nicobars are a group of ninet/cen islands in 
the Bay of Bengal, twelve of which are inhabited, 
at the southern extremity of the long string of 
islands, stretching between Burma and Sumatra, 
usually called the Andamans and Nicobars (see 
Andamans). The name implies ‘ the land of the 
naked,’ by which the islands have been known to 
travel and commerce for many centuries, as they 
lie in the direct sea route from west to east. The 
people are not, however, really naked, though they 
wear very little clothing owing to the heat of the 
climate. 

The Nioobarese are not divisible into tribes, and 
what dili'erences are observable among the inhabi- 
tants of the several islands may l>e safely referred 
to habitat and the nhysical aithculties of com- 
munication between tne islands. 

By lan^age, physique, and tradition they belong, no'doubt, 
to the ^iieral Indo-Chinese race of the Farthest Kaet, and came 
into their present home long; ag;o from the south-east corner of 
Asia. Throughout the ages, from the days of the geographer 
Ptolemy onwards, they have been known for the same character- 
istics — want of clothing in the men, short petticoats for the 
women, possession of coco-nuts, betel, and ambergris, manufac- 
tures in cane and bamboo, sagarness to trade tor iron with 
imssing vessels, communication with strangers by canoes, isola- 
tion from the world except tor passing ships — that is, as having 
the same civilization and the same habits as distinguish them 
nt the present day. In this view a study of them is of great 
ethnological value, as, owing to their consistent isolation from 
the earliest times, it must be to their habits that we should look 
for an explanation of those of the great general ^oup of man- 
kind to which they belong. The same observation is true of 
their speech, which clearly belongs to that group of tongues 
now represented by the Mon lanp;uage of Pegu and Annam and 
the Khmer language of Cambodia among civilized peoples and 
by the dialects of a number of uncivilized tribes in the Malay 
Peninsula and Indo-Ohina. The isolation of the speakers of the 
Nicobarese dialects, and the small admixture of foreign tongues 
to be found in them, render them a probably true basis for the 
philology of the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 

The Nicobarese are not savages, and apparently 
have not been so at any time in the long period 
iluring which they have been reported on by Indian, 
Greek, Arab, and Chinese traders. They are a 
fine, strong race with idle liabits, as they live in 
what is to them a land of plenty with a hot ener- 
vating climate. Their great standby is the coco- 
nut, which sufmlies food and drink and many other 
wants both of themselves and of their domestic 
animals, and, by means of trade and barter, every 


foreign luxury that they desire, including rice, 
cotton clothing, and metal ornaments. Though 
they will not cultivate rice because they can import 
it, they are cajialile fruit gardeners. They are 
well housed, and their villages are carefully arranged 
and often kept extraordinarily clean. They can 
manufacture, in wood, iron, cane, and pottery, 
most of the articles which they require for domestic 
use, importing the rest, and they are good canoe- 
builders. They have a definite system of trade, 
both internal and external, tliougli they do not 
use money, but employ {‘oco-nuts as their cuirency, 
in the use of which they have created for themselves 
a ready and quick-witted method of valuation. 
Everything is estimated in imiis of coco-nuts, even 
forei^ money, and, with tne ai<l of an ingenious 
and intelligent system of reckoning by scoies, they 
can count and tally accurately up to very laige 
numbers. They reckon time by the moon (lunar 
montlis) and by the monsoon or nalf-yearly season, 
never by the year, with considerable accuracy by 
means of intercalary nights and rough calendars 
notched on wood. The distances ^tween the 
islands have made them study the stars and winds 
to a limited extent, and turned them into expei ts 
ill the feeling of direction, and, as among other 
Far Eastern peoples, the jxiuits of the compass are 
thoroughly understood and constantly in mind. 
They are natural linguists, and jiick up readily, in 
‘ pigeon ’ fashion, any tongue that they come across 
in business or trade. In this way they got on 
formerly in Portuguese, Danish, German, and 
English, and in early times in Malay and Chinese. 
Nowadays English, Burmese, Hindustani, and 
some Tamil are tlieir chief fonugn acquirements. 
Their own language, though unwritten, is a re- 
markable prodiKJt of the human mind. It is a 
highly developed analytical language with a strong 
resemblance in grammatical structure to English. 
It bears every sign of a very long continuous 
growth both of syntax and of etymology, and is 
clearly the outcome of a strong intelligem^e con- 
stantly applied in its develojunent. The last ob- 
servation sums up the mental [lowers of the Nico- 
barese. Though arrested as to development in the 
stai^ of half -civilization, they are up to that point 
a clearly intelligent [>eople. 

Taken as a whole, the Nic^obarese, though for a 
long time they were callous wreckers and pirates 
and then very cruel, and though they show great 
want of feeling in their ‘ devil murders ’—a form 
of public execution of undesirables — are a quiet, 
good-natured, inoliensive jieople, honest, truthful, 
friendly, helpful, polite, extremely hospitable to- 
wards each other, and not quarrelsome. By in- 
clination they are friendly and hospitable tow ards 
and not dangerous to foreigners, though in places 
suspicious of them, and then surly. They are 
kindly to children, the aged, and those in trouble, 
even when foreigners, resnectful and kindly to 
women, the wife lieing a help, not a slave, ami 
deferential towards elders. They are conservative 
and bound down by custom in all things, though 
capable of change of habits on occasion. 

The Nicobarese are given to drink from home- 
made coco-nut toddy and any foreign liquor that 
they can get. Their great pastime is feasting, not 
only on every ‘religious’ pretext that presents 
itsmf, but also by way or family conviviality. 
They are musical, and sing clearly and well in 
unison. The social emotions are highly developed, 
and domestic trouble will on occasion lead to suicide. 
The family system is patriarchal, and what govern- 
ment exists is extremely democratic in character. 
They are kept perpetually poor by the custom of 
destroying aft personally acquired property at death 
and dividing equally all real property among sons, 
daughters getting a share on marriage. Girls are 
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free to marry whom they Mish, subject to such 
pressure as tlie possession of means on the part of 
suitors naturally produces. 

2 . Relig^ion. — [a] Historical aspect . — It will be 
observed tliat the study of the religion of such a 
people as this, small though their numbers may be 
— only some 6500 — is something more than merely 
interesting, as it may lead to an explanation of 
much that is to be found in the customs and 
ideas of their congeners on the neigh lx)uring con- 
tinent, and of the more numerous and civilized 
islanders of the Malay Archipelago, who have long 
been subjected to a close contact with the outer 
world. 

Especially will the study be found informing:, because, unlike 
the case of the Andamans, there is as long a history of European 
occupation, chiefly by missionaries, as exists of any other 
land in the Eastern seas. In the 16th cent, came the Portu- 
guese. French Jesuits were there in the 17th and early 18th 
centuries. In the latter half of the 18th cent. Protestant Danes 
from Tranquobar tried their infliience on the people by means 
of a Moravian (Herrnhuter) misbion, which lasted after a 
fashion till 1834. Then French Jesuits succeeded again, only 
to disappear in 1846. These missionary efforts were accom- 
panied by attempts, all more or less feeble, to colonize the 
islands by Frenchmen, Danes, and Austrians, until the advent 
of English i>ower in the islands for political reasons in 1869. 
The climate is a foUI one for Europeans, and every one of the 
pre-British efforts, missionary or political, failed miserably. 
Indeed, the lonjf story of the European attempts to colonize 
and evangelize such a land as the Nicobars is a record of the 
extreme of useless suffering that merely well-intentioned en- 
thusiasm and heroism can inflict if they be not combined with 

E ractical knowledge and a proper equipment. Be>ond leaving 
ehind it a valuable and continuous series of records of aft 
kinds about the country and the people, a few religious terms 
of FiUropeati origin, such as pater for sorcerer, and Deoa (also 
AVox) for God, already degraded, as Deuae, into a plainly anthro- 
pomorphic chief of the spirits to be feared, a few personal 
names of Christian origin, and a folk-tale here and there satur- 
ated with European ideas, all the missionary effort of 800 years 
has had no effect whatever on the religion of this old and most 
conserracire people. 0ns of the most noteworthy facts about 
them Is that, in spite of everything, their religion has remained 
the sams throughout the ages. 

(/>) Animistic form , — The indigenous religion of 
this semi-civilized people is an undisguised animism, 
and all their very frequent and elaborate cere- 
monies and festivals are aimed at exorcizing and 
scaring spirits — ‘devils,’ as they have learned to 
call them from the missionaries, the term ‘ devil ’ 
being often quaintly transferred from the spirit 
itself to the spirit-scarer. Fear of spirits and 
ghosts (iwi) is the guide to all ceremonies, and the 
life of the people is very largely taken up with 
spirit-scaring and spirit-controlling ceremonies and 
feasts of all kinds. They are usually held at 
night, and, whether directly religious or merely 
convivial, seem all to have an origin in the over- 
mastering fear of spirits that possesses the Nico- 
barese. It has so far proved ineradicable, and all 
the Christian missionary ettbrt so long applied has 
had no appreciable etfect on it. The one outcome 
of the religion of political import is the ceremonial 
murder of one of tiiemselves for grave ott'ences 
against the community — e.g., for murder, habitual 
theft, or public annoyance. Such an offender is 
regarded as ‘ possessecl,’ and is by a sort of lynch 
law formally put to death with great cruelty. 
This, the ‘ devil murder ’ of the Nicobars, is now 
being gradually put down. 

Witches ana, of course, witch- find er.s abound. 
It follows that the mind of the Nicobarese is 
largely occupied with superstitions, whicli extend 
to the ancestors, the sun, and the moon. The 
funeral ceremonies show that human shadows are 
the visible signs of the spirits of the living, and on 
Car Nicobar there is a special ceremony for * feed- 
ing shadows. ’ Every one’s fortune and sickness are 
spirit-caused or witch-caused, and the remedy in 
every case is special exorcism by means of the 
menlilana (shaman, or doctor-priest), or by general 
exorcism performed privately. Of the latter class 
of remedy is a libation poured out always before 


drinking and at spirit-feasts. Lucky and unlucky 
actions and conditions abound, of which a quaint 
instance may be quoted : it is lucky to get a preg- 
nant woman and her husband to plant seed in a 
garden. Uneven numbers are unlucky, and no 
others are allowed at funerals. 

3 . Religious influence.— (a) On art . — The super- 
stitious and animistic beliefs of the Nicobarese 
explain a good many articles to be seen promi- 
nently in their houses and villages. Such arc 
the henta, which consist of paintings, sketches 
punctured on areca-nut spatlio screens, or carving.s 
on boards. They represent all sorts of objects, 
such as huts, trees, birds, domestic animals, men 
and women, ships and (;anoes, crocodiles and fish, 
including the merman and mermaid, snn, moon, 
and so on. Deuse, i c. God, in the degraded form 
of a chief of the spirits, is frecjuently represented 
in some of the islands as a man in quaint European 
garb, with a wine-glass in his hand, surrounded by 
various weajions, implements, or articles in daily 
use, including a mat, a table, chairs, decanters, 
wateh, telescope, and Iwatswain’s whistle. All 
this shows that the people regard him as a Euro- 
pean spirit ernbotlied in a ship’s captain, the most 
powerful human being of their acquaintance. 
The object of the henta is to gratify the good 
spirits {kvi~kd) and frighten away the bad spirits 
(‘devils,’ ivn-poi). 

A development of the henta is the kareau, the most prominent 
object in many Nicobarese houses. This is a human fl^re in a 
threatening attitude, often of life size and armed with a 
spearj^ which is made in times of sickness under the orders of a 
menluana, with the object of discovering or frightening awa> 
the bad spirits that have caused the sickness. If the patient 
recovers, the image is regarded with favour, and retained 
for future services : if he dies, it is thrown into the jungle. 
Other common carvings are a ladder (halak) tor the use of the 
numluana'a spirit, to climb up and discover whether the spirit of 
sickness is in the air, and a canoe or ship to enable his spirit to 
search for the evil one among neighbouring villages or islands. 
Similarly flsh, birds, animals, sometimes with human faces, are 
carved in order to invoke the assistance and good will of their 
spirits in helping the rneniuana to discover the whereabouts 
of offending spirits, and so to alarm them that they will not 
repeat their visits. 

(b) On fesiimls . — Tlie spirit-feast is a familj^ 
(including the friends) general exorcism with the 
aid of the T/ienluana, rubbed over with oil, his face 
painted red, and worked up to an ecstasy by drink 
and his mysteries. His business is to catch the 
iwij or spirit of harm, after a struggle, and put it 
into a small decorated model of a boat, which is 
towed far out to sea. In cases where spirits have 
caused sickness, or where they might damage a 
new hut, they are caught ancf put out to sea in 
special cages placed on special rafts. This appar- 
ently harmless ceremony leads, however, to the 
most serious, and in some cases comic, quarrels of 
the people. Should the raft land at a coast village, 
the spirit of evil is transferred thereto, and at once 
a sudden attack is organized on the offending and 
unsuspecting village that has let it loose. This 
attack is ceremonial in its nature, though severe, 
and must be conducted with special quarter-staves 
until some heads and limbs are broken, when both 
sides fraternize and wind up with a joint jollifi- 
cation. 

(r) On customs . — In fact, the main-spring of all 
the religious ceremonies of the Nicobarese is the 
controlling or scaring of spirits. They pass their 
lives in dread of the spirits, chiefly of the dead, 
and the ettbrt to overcome them is seen most 
clearly in the various ceremonies connected with 
death. The customs in the northern and southern 
islands are distinct, but everywhere extravagant 
grief is display^ at all deaths for fear of angering 
the ghosts. Everywhere funeral ceremonies are 
prolonged and elaborate, but all are for the one end 
of rendering the ghosts harmless, and preventing 
them from leaving the grave. In the south after 
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8ome time the laneatla fea«t is held, when the 
skeleton is exhumed, thoroughly cleaned, and 
re-interred. In the nortli this feast is rei>resented 
by the ceremony (d disinterment of all the recently 
dead at the same time, and the disposal of tlieir 
bones in a communal ossuary. Hoth these cere- 
monies have the object of making the ghosts 
harmless — in the one case by depriving the bodies 
of all their flesh, and in the other by mixing them 
all uj) together. As with the primitive Andama- 
nese, it is the recently dead who can do most harm 
to the living. For the disposal of the bodies of 
highly revered personages there are s]>ecial cere- 
monies everywhere. This is interesting as a dis- 
tinctly Indo-Chinese custom. 

{d) Tabu, — Connected with the death ceremonies 
especially there is a wide custom of tabu, which 
may be light or serious in its consequence.s, a.s it 
is a sort of privately imposed self-denying ordi- 
nance as to what sliall be tabued from use in the 
way of food or drink. In the case of those entitled 
C dainty,’ ‘fastidious’) it amounts to an 
embryonic asceticism. There is, of course, a great 
deal of pretence about observing self-imposed but 
highly inconvenient funeral tabus, and many 
amusing stories are told of the ways and means 
adopted of avoiding them. Once the idea was 
started, however, tabu has been extended in all 
directions, until it has aflected the form of huts in 
villages, and confined certain industries to locali- 
ties, such as the making of pottery to Chowra 
Island, shell-lime to certain other islands, and fish 
traps to Nancowry llaihour in the rainy season. 
It has greatly aflected the nomenclature of the 
people, as the names of the dead may not be used 
again by relatives and friends for a whole genera- 
tion, and, since personal names are always words 
in common use in the language, these wmds are 
ahso avoided — so much so, indee<l, as to aftect the 
dialects of villages from time to time. 

(e) Priests and novices . — The menluana is a sha- 
man or doctor- priest of the sort that is common to 
many half-civilized peoples, but there is an interest- 
ing variety of him at Car Nicobar in the mafaif or 
novice, the name actually meaning one undergoing 
sacerdotal instruction. Any one w'ho feels himself 
inspired may become a mdfai, but he does not 
necessarily pass on to the stage of menluana. 
The ordinary cause of becoming a mdfai is recovery 
from severe illness, and the lire is that of comfort- 
able, well-fed idleness — a condition which has 
caused imposture in some cases. The use of the 
sndfai to tne public is to cure the sick by touch. 
It need hardly bo said that in the circumstances 
the medicine of the Nicobarese is almost wholly 
exorcism and belongs to the domain of supersti- 
tion. The Nicobarese ‘ doctor ’ cures by a spiritual 
fight with the spirit which has possessed the sick 
man, and includes conjuring triclcs in his practice, 
in order to press damaging articles, like pigs’ teeth, 
stones, etc., out of the patient’s body. There is no 
idea of surgery. 

4. Folk-tales. — Tales of origin — in this case 
from a man and a dog — and the like, told in a 
jerky, disjointed fashion, the Nicobarese share 
with many parts of the civilized and semi-civilized 
world. Chowra Island is their holy land, the 
cradle of the race where the men are all wizards — 
a belief that the inhabitants thereof have tamed 
to good account for keeping the control of the 
internal trade ohiefly in their own hands. But one 
must be careful with Nicobarese folk- tales, as the 
people have proved themselves to be receptive of 
formgn stories and to be fond of repeating them in 
a purely native dress (see Census of Inaiat 1901, 
iii.. Report, ‘ The Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ 
p. 230). Hence the presence in some of their tales 
of creatures which are not indigenous in the 


islands, and hence also the practically certain 
missiemary origin of the tale of the Creation pre- 
valent in Great Nicoliar, in which Deuse (C5od) 
appears with Eve and her birth, the forbidden 
fruit, and the temptation. 

LiTERATcnw.— This is mixed up with thet of the 

Andamans (see Andamans), but the following works may be 
separately consulted with profit, especially as many of thetu 
contain valuable bibliograpincal notices in several languages . 
R. C. Temple, Census of J7idm, 1901, lil., ‘The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands,' Calcutfa, 1003, IGI xix. 69 ff., republished, 
1909, in Provincial Series, ‘Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ 
Gazetteer, 1908, ‘Andaman and Nicobar Islands’; Selectwns 
from the Records of the Government ef India, no. Ixx vil. Calcutta, 
1870 (valuable bibliography) ; F. A. de Roepstorff, VocalnUary 
of the. Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, do. 
1876 (references French, Danish, German), Diet, of the Nancoivry 
Dialect, do. 1884 (references to Danish works). 

All the above are Government of India publications. See 
also W. Dampier, New Voyage round the World, London, 
1697 ; B. Renaudot, A netent Accounts of India and China by 
two Mohammedan Travel1er8,\do. 1783; Lettres Edifiantes, xi., 
Toulouse, 1810: F. Maurer, Die Nikobaren, Berlin, 1867 (valu- 
able bibliography, English, Danish, German, from 1799 to 1863) ; 
E. H. Man, iVicofcar Voc., Ixmdon, 1888, Diet, of the Central 
Nicobarese Language, do. 1889. 

There are also references in H. Yule, The Book of Marco 
Polo, London, 1871, and in l-Tsing, Travels, ed. E. Ghavannes, 
Paris, 1894, and J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, Articles will be 
found in JRA I, those by E. H. Man being very valuable ; m 
Asiatic Researches, by N. Fontana, iii. (1802], G. Hamilton. 

ii. (1801]; in JASll, 1870j, by de Roepstorff: in lA, manv hy 
E. H. Man and R. C. Temple; in Joum. tnd. Archipelago, 
byChopard, iii. [1844]; in Joum Philol. S'., by A. J. Ellis, 
1^2 ; in JRAS. Straits Branch, by C. O. Blagden. There 
is a valuable article by W. Svoboda, in AE v. [1898] 186 ff , 

‘ Bewohner des Nikobaron-Arohipels,’ with coloured plates and a 
good Continental bibliography. R. C. TemplE. 

NICOLAITANS. — This is the name given to 
a sect mentioned in Scripture only in Rev 2*- ; 

but the Jezebel of Tlivatira was probably a woman 
of influence within the party, and the paragraph 
2*®’^ throws light upon their tenets and practices. 
Outside of Scripture are several allusions, lacking 
in definiteness and leaving many questions un- 
answered. Iremeus (adv. JIair. i. 26) reproduces 
the description of the Apocalypse, and seems to 
have had no other source of information, but in 

iii. 11 he adds that the Nicolaitans anticipated 
Cerinthus and were therefore to be classed as a 
‘vulsio (dirdo-iraa-fia) ejiis quae falso cognominatui 
scientia.’ Clement of Alexandria (Strom, ii. 20, 
iii. 4) refers to the sect as immoral, and quotes a 
tradition as to its origin, which is adopted by 
Eusebius (HE iii. 29) without any suggestion of 
the existence of other accounts. Tertmlian (adv. 
Marc. i. 29) makes similar charges of self-indulg- 
ence and lustfiilness ; but his language elsewhere 
(de Proesc. Ever, 33) suggests that the Nicolaitans 
had ceased to exist as a separate sect, while the 
name served as a convenient description of the 
morals of some of the Gnostics (cf. ‘ sunt et nunc 
alii Nicolaitae ; Caiana haeresis dicitur’). Such 
other early evidence as is extant is obviously, 01 
even confessedly, based upon what has already 
been cited ; and tlie most likely explanation is 
the existence of two entirely inifependent sects or 
groups — the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse, strugg- 
ling unsuccessfully for a hold m the iinj>ortant 
centre of Ephesus (Rev 2®), but flourishing in the 
comparative security of Pergamiiiii, the ancient 
oiticial capital of the province, and Thyatira (Rev 
216 . and a later libertine Gnostic sect, which 
at the beginning of the 3rd cent, either justified 
some of its practices by an appeal to the teaching 
ascribed to Nicolaus or because of those practices 
attracted the condemnation associated with hi.s 
name. 

I. Origin of the name. — There are several 
theories os to the origin of the title, but not one of 
them is free from dimculty. 

(1) The eaeieit and earliest derives the name from that of the 
deacon ' Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch ' (Ac tfi), about whom 
nothing Is certainly known, the numerous legends having arisen 
in the endeavour to explain hit assumed relation to the sect. 
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Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 4 f.) preserveB a story to the 
effect ttiat the deacon was reproved by the apostles for the 
jealousy with which he watched over his beautiful wife, 
whereupon he offered to give her over (Mrpatbty) to any one 
of them who wished to marry her, and himself lived afterwards 
blamelessly. The deacon is further quoted as using the phrase 
S«ty va.pnxpr)<r6at Tfj capKi^ and the ambiguity of 
the cause of misunderstanding. Nicolas used the word in the 
sense of despising or ill-using (Herod, i. 108, viii. 20, though 
with a different construction; of. Just. Apof. i. 40); but tne 
sense of misusing by indulgence (Arist. ap. Plut ii. 527 A ; Philo, 
11 . 61) was assumed by an Antlnomian party in the Church, who 
proceeded to claim the deacon’s sanction and to shelter them- 
selves under his name. Epiphanius (adv. Hcpr. i. 25) gives the 
Rtory another turn, and represents Nicolas as separating from 
his wife in obedience to the counsels of perfection, but after- 
wards as breaking down his purpose and returning to her 
again. This conduct he is implied to have justified by easy 
principles, and thus he ‘ occasioned the foundation of the sect 
of the Nicolaitans.’ But not only is Epiphamus a rather late 
witness ; his account is discredited by his evident disposition to 
disparage marriage. He reads the sentiments of his own day 
into the practice of a much earlier age. On the whole, what- 
ever testimony there is is distinctly m favour of the deacon. 
Eusebius and Hippol^tus are not independent, and have no 
original Information on the subject, and Thoodoret (liar. Fab. 
iii. 1) professedly follows Clement, who defends Nicolas from 
the charges to which his assumed followers were open, thereby 
discrediting his own theory of the origin of their name. Twice 
in the ' long ' recension of the Ignatian Epistles the Nicolaitan 
is qualified aa (Tnul. 11, and PhUad. C), and the 

term may have been borrow ed from Apost. Const, vi. 8. Thus 
in all probability the assumed connexion of the sect with the 
deacon is but another instance of the tendency to fasten upon 
an 'apostolic man’ as the originator of every early movement 
and even as the founder of any important heresv ; but, whilst 
that tendency may throw some light upon the views put forth 
by Clement and Epiphanius, it does not explain the occurrence 
of the word in the Apocalypse. 

(2) Even less can be said in support of the theoiy that Nicolas 
IS a translation or transliteration of Balaam. It is true that 
the ApoGal.^ pse is allegorical ; but the appetite of Its author for 
symbol was not without limit, and he is not likely to have tried 
to bewilder his readers with a hopeless puzzle in etymology. 
The name of Balaam was already current as typical of certain 
false views and immoral practices (2 P 2ic, Jmle Pirqs Ahdth, 
V. 28 f.) ; and in Rev 2i4f. • ooinparison is instituted between 
the effects of his teaching and that of the Nicolaitans, but there 
is no suggestion that the two words are themselves identical in 
meaning. Every attempt to show that Nuc^Aaov Is a real 
equivalent to DyV7;i has failed, and the phrasing of the verses 
does not warrant the supposition that etymological identity 
was imagined. 

(3) Another Nicolas than the deacon must in consequence bo 
sought as the founder of the immoral party at Pergamum. 
The name was not uncommon, and exact identification is not 
at present i>ossibIe. According to pseudo- Dorotheus, there 
was a Nicolas, bishop of Bamaria, who fell into heresy and evil 
ways under the influence of Simon Magus, and he may have 

S ‘\ en his name to the sect ; but pseudo-Dorotheus is not only a 
te witness, but for other reasons somewhat untrustworthy. 
The same may be said of pseudo-Abdias, who in his Aota A post. 
Apoc. introduces us to another Nicolas, who is alleged to have 
l>een converte<l in his old age, after a life of indulgence, through 
the persuasion of the apostle Andrew. Had this man professed 
Chnstianity before his conversion, the circumstances would 
have been in fair agreement with the conditions as set forth in 
the Apocalypse. The rise of a noxious party in a district within 
reach of the scene of the traditionary labours of Andrew would 
lie explained, together with the speedy disappearance of that 
party as a separate Antlnomian sect. But in the absence of 
better or connnnatory evidence all that can be said with confi- 
dence is that this Nicolas is the sort of man required, and that 
to him or to a namesake of similar character may be ascribed 
the mischief wrought in the northern and neighbouring cities 
of Pergamum and Thyatira, and suppressed with difficulty but 
with success In the church of Ephesus 

2. Tenets and practices.— Concerning tlie beliefs 
and usages of tfiese original Nicolaitans there is 
no other direct evidence than is contained in the 
letters to Perganmm and Thyatira. That resolves 
itself practically into two statements, as to the 
meaning of which the context is more signiheant 
than are parallel phrases in dilierent connexions. 

(1) The one is the explicit comparison with the 
teaching of Balaam (Rev in the two particulars 
of sanctioning and even recommending fornication 
and compromise v'ith idolatry, with n view ‘ to 
cast a stumbling-block before tne children of Israel,’ 
to frustrate their right endeavours, and by guile 
to bring al^ut their fall. Certain means, in them- 
selves bad, were deliberately selected for the ac- 
complishmentiof an inhuman and entirely immoral 
purpose. The specific references are to such verses 
as Nu 31 w 25*- * ; and, though the story of Balaam, 


as we now have it, has been compiled from several 
sources^ and extracts from JE and from P are 
woven into it without complete success in unifying 
the tradition, the writer of the Apocalypse would 
not be perplexed by any such complications, and 
his thought is sufficiently clear. Balaam, a recog- 
nized prophet or soothsayer, a man not without 
some knowledge of and reverence for Jahweh, 
counsels Balak to seduce Israel from its allegiance 
to Jahweh, and thereby from the enjoyment of 
His protection, by alluring the people into the 
iminoralitieH associated with the Moabitic or Mid- 
ianitish nature* worship. Similarly the N icolaitans 
must be considered as loosely connected with 
Christian organizations of their day, and as seeking 
to undermine the godliness of the people by beguil- 
ing them into complicity with idolatry and into a 
ractical disregard of the sinfulness of sins of the 
esh. Self-deceived like Balaam, they glossed 
over obvious wickedness and so dressed it up as to 
make it pass off more easily with their consciences 
(cf. J. Butler, lFo;7r.s*, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 
Oxford, 1896, ii., Sermons, p, 131, § 12); and hence 
the allusion involves the charge of a deliberate 
attempt to impose upon themselves and others in 
moral matters that were confessedly of the first 
importance. That such was their leading charac- 
teristic appears also from the changed imagery of 
the message to the neighbouring church. 

(2) The second statement is implied in this message 
to Thyatira, where it is evident that the difficulty 
was the same, though the OT parallel was found 
in the case of Jezebel (Bev 2^, 1 K 21*®), possibly 
because some female in the church had joined the 
movement and become the head and front of the 
offence. The evil that was violently opposed at 
Ephesus (Rev 2®) was tolerated with inadequate 
opjiosition at Pergamum but at Thyatira does 

not seem even to have been interfered with (2**). 
The district was and continued to be notorious for 
its prophetesses, Oriental and Montanist ; and it is 
easy to imagine that some Chiistian woman of 
influence became afl'ected by the spirit of the place, 
claimed for herself the gift of prophecy, and pro- 
ceeded to use it in the promulgation of views 
elsewhere known as Nicolaitan. The new feature 
in the description of those views is the claim to 
superior knowledge, a natural adjunct to the faith 
of a party led by a professed propheteas— a claim 
to know * the deep things of Satan ’ (2^). It ia 
very unlikely that any traces of incipient Gnosti- 
cism in a technical sense are to be lound in that 
phrase, or anything beyond the pretension to 
esoteric and privileged knowledge characteristic of 
every exclusive group. ‘ Deep things ’ is an easy 
expression for any pretender to special intuition to 
use, and entirely neutral in regard to the implica- 
tion of Gnostic attachments. St. Paul uses it 
(1 Co 2^®) of the inscrutable regions where God’s 
]ilans for mankind are framed, and in the singular 
for the cent nil riches of the wisdom and love of 
God (Ho 11”, Eph 3*®*-)- Man’s lieart also has a 
depth (Jth 8**) that cannot easily be soumied, and 
in nature are recesses into which none but divine 
thought can penetrate. The figure is early and 
common, confined to no class or sect, but the heri- 
tage of every tongue, and from its use alone there 
is no need to infer any leaning towards Gnosticism. 
The qualifying phrase ‘of Satan’ is not w'itliout 
perplexity. It can hardly be taken literally as 
implying that the Nicolaitans themselves claimed 
a special knowledge of the things of Satan. Ac- 
cordingly Hort (cf. Com. in /oc. ) is disposed to alter 
the generally accepted punctuation, and to connect 
‘ as they say ’ with the words that follow, aa though 
the Nicolaitan teachers professed to impose no 
superfluous burden, a contemptuous reference to 
the Jerusalem decree (Ac 16*) being implied by the 
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appropriation of the obnoxious term fidpoif which, 
however, Hort regards as merely a coincidence. 
If the ordinary punctuation be preferred, the 
genitive must be taken as the writers own charac- 
terization of the ‘ deep things ’ ; and by describing 
them as ‘of Satan’ he referred simply to their 
mischievous and evil quality or to Satanic influence 
a.s the only influence powerful enough to enable a 
man to justify sin to his own conscience, and did 
not closely relate them with the abominations of 
the local Ophitic worship. That the last-named 
was his purpose has been inferred from the parallel 
between this phrase and the allusion to ‘Satan’s 
throne’ in the message to Pergamum (Rev 2^*). 
It is true that Pergamum was a centre in Asia of 
tlie worship of Asclepius, whose symbol was a 
serpent (Pans. ll. xxvii.), w hich in the Apocalypse 
is the symbol of Satan ( 12“). J ewish story explains 
Huthciently the association of the serpent with the 
tempter (Gn 3 ; cf. Rev 12*^). At tlie same time, 
though the Avorship of Asclepius w^as in part the 
worship of evil, the serpent seems to have been 
connected with it as a symbol of wisdom and reno- 
vation ; and there w^as certainly no reason for 
singling it out from other Greek or mixed cults for 
special condemnation. To attribute anything to 
Satan is in reality one of our waiter’s favourite 
phrases of opprobrium, and it is rare that anything 
more specific is suggested by it. The hostile Jew s 
at Smyrna (Rev 2^*) and at Philadelphia (3®) are ‘ a 
synagogue of Satan,’ w'here the controlling thought 
in the ascription of the name seems to be the 
paternity of the sin of lying (cf. Jn 8^^). Similarly 
the party in the Asiatic churches w’as deceived and 
self-deceived, and therefore might be conceived as 
under the immediate influence of Satan. They 
boasted of their knowde<ige of deep things, but 
Avere actually misled into Avrong and vicious con- 
clusions, as though under the direct guidance of 
Satan. They asserted as Christian freedom a 
personal right which really meant self-indulgence 
and sin ; and the moral confusion might iustly be 
ascribed to the author of all confusion. That the 
phrtuse contains a veiled allusion to the local 
Oi)liitic mysteries, to the gross rites of the aborigi- 
nal paganism, or even to the worship of the 
emperor (avIucIi, however, seems to have been in- 
troduced into Pergamum as early as A.D. 29 ; cf. 
SAA'ete on Rev is an unnecessary suggestion, 
recondite and unconvincing. 

3 . Alleged relation to apostolic teaching.— The 
theory that identifies the Nicolaitans with the 
followers of St. Paul rests upon an unsubstantial 
basis, constructed chiefly of a few forced parallehs 
in phraseology. The leaders of the group in 
Ephesus called themselves apostles (Rev 2*), and one 
of them in Tbyatira may have called herself a pro- 
phetess (2®*), just as St. Paul occasionally laid stress 
on his a[>ostleship, and perhi^s also implicitly 
(daimed the gift of prophecy. The distinction be- 
tween the Jew by race ana the Jew by spiritual 
descent is common to both sides, though St. Paul 
uses less vigorous language and is sparing of de- 
nunciation. ‘The deep things of God’ (I Co 2*®) 
and ‘ the deep things or Satan’ (Rev 2®^) are related 
expressions, but the relation is not that of affilia- 
tion in phrase so much as that of independent appro- 
priation of a common and current figure. Against 
the Nicolaitans and their allies the principal charge 
was that they taught * to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to coniinit fornication ’ (2'^ "). A passage 
in St. Paul’s writings Avhere fornication is author- 
ized has yet to be found, and even his teaching 
about sacrificial feasts is closely guarded (1 Co 8®®*). 
Hence altogether the explanation of the Nicolaitans 
as a Pauline group is quite ioadmissible. Their 
tenets and practices were generally such as he 
either wholly rejected or in one case cautiously 


]>ermittod in the interest of Christian freedom. 
And, just as the tlieory that Revelation Avas de- 
signed to be a jxilemic against Pauline Christianity 
has failed to establish itself os a whole, the included 
plea of the Pauline attachments of the Nicolaitans 
proves without recommendation in fact or even in 
probable conjecture. 

In reality St. Paul, though more given than St. 
John to compromise on non-essentials, would have 
opi) 08 ed the Nicolaitans with equal or greater 
vehemence. His own princii)le, indicated in Gal 6* 
and illustratetl in detail elsew'bere in his letters (of. 

1 Co 8’®), Avas to contend for Avhatever w’as central 
in belief or fundamental in practice, and to alloAv 
considerable latitude in regard to Avhatever did not 
really matter ; but, as soon as anything iiuUfiereiit 
was exalted to the rank of the indispensable, it 
met with stern oj)po8ition. Christian liberty was 
to be maintained against both legal bondage and 
moral laxity ; and yet the Christian ‘ under law to 
Christ’ (1 Co 9®^) must be guilty of no offence 
against Him or His disciples, while admitting no 
rival. In the conflict with (irfieco-Roman civiliza- 
tion a practical difficulty continually arose in 
deciding how far professed Cliristians could or 
should comply Avith the social usages of then 
neighlx>urhood. The public festivals in the Ionian 
cities Avere the joy and pride of the citizens, and 
the private clubs or gilds met often in sacred 
buildings and interspersed sacrificial rites in their 
formal meals. The question Avas as to w hat con- 
cessions Avere legitimate or in the interest of the 
spread of the Christian religion and the protec- 
tion of its professors from national suspicion. The 
Nicolaitans were the extreme party who disregarded 
all the safeguards with Avhich St. I’aul had invested 
the law of compromise, and pleaded for a suicidal 
blending of Christian beliefs with idolatrous wni - 
.ship, of theoretical Christian morals Avith sexual 
practice of the most immoral kind. St. Paul had 
seen the possibility of these developments in his 
<lay, and would not have considered St. John’s 
denunciation of them as unnecessa^ or too strong. 

4 . Later sects of Nicolaitans.— The original sect 
of the Nicolaitans was not long-lived (JEus. HK 
iii. 29), though, as has been seen, it attracted the 
attention of several of the Fathers, who speculated 
as to its origin and the personality of its founder. 
Rut the name, hometinies ineiely as a term of abuse, 
has been attached to several later groups Avithout 
imijlying any dependence upon one anothei or 
upon the sectaries in Asia Minor. There is evi- 
dence at the beginning of the 3rd cent, of the exis- 
tence of a Gnostic sect of immoral habits, called 
therefore Nicolaitans (Epiph, liver, xxv. ; see also 
jvseudo-Tert. adv. Qtnn. Jiasr. 1, and Hipp. Hcer. 
vii. 24). They shared in the worshij) of the great 
Mother-goddess, the goddess of heaven, and in the 
unbridled prostitution associated therewith ; and, 
though their special object appears to have been 
to prevent the sexual propagation of mankind and 
the consequent perpetuation of evil, their cult 
mmht fitly be described as a mixture of idolatry 
and fornication. In the disputes as to the celibacy 
of the clergy again the term was applied to the 
married priests by the opponents of clerical 
marriage. It appears to have been first used in 
this connexion by Cardinal Humbert {Cont. Nice- 
taniy 26), who de.scribed the ‘ Nicolaitan heresy ’ as 
consisting in the justification of clerical iiiamage ; 
and in that sense it obtained official recognition in 
the canons of the Council of Piacenza (March 
1096). Again, among some of the tendencies that 
preceded tne organization of the Friends, the word 
occurs curiously to denote those who ujiheld creeds 
and outAvard ordinances, and exalted the authority 
of the written word aliove that of personal intuition 
(see C. BuiTage, The Early Enqliah Dissenters, 
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Cambridge, 1912, i. 217 If.). It was a usage be- 
gotten of the desire for a word of reproach rather 
than in the workings of the instinct for historical 
continuit 3 ' ; and in this case, as in the others, the 
passage in the Apocalypse may have suggested the 
term but has no real light cast upon it. 

Litbratur*.— T he Patristic references, which are really the 
only oriifinal authorities, are viven in the text. Among the 
commentaries on Revelation, H. B. Swete (The Apocalypse of 
St. John, London, 1906, esp. p. Ixxi ff.) and F. J. A Hort 
(The Ap^alypse St, John, 1-S, do. 1908) may be consulted 
with advantage. See also W. M. -Ramsay, The Letter* to the 
Seven Churche*, do. 1904, esp. p. 299 ff., and A. V. Green, The 
Ephesian Canonical Writings, do. 1010, esp. p. 180 ff. 

R. W. Moss. 

NIETZSCHE.— I. Life. -Friedrich Nietzsche, 
philosopher, poet, mystic, and prophet, was Inirn 
on 15th Oct. 1844, at Kocken, near Lhtzen, in the 
Prussian province of Saxony. There is some 
reason to believe that he was of remote Polish 
descent ; this always gave him much satisfaction, 
and he was pleased wlien living in Italy to he 
mistaken for a Pole. On the paternal side he 
(‘{line, like Emerson, of a line of ministers, and his 
mother was a minister’s daughter ; it was a signifi- 
cant origin for one who remained throughout life 
a preacher, though not of the gospel that he had 
been taught. He came on both sides of healthy 
and long-lived families. His father, however, a 
man of sensitive temperament and poetic mind, 
died at the age of thirty-five as a result, appar- 
ently, of injury to the head from a fall ; Iiis 
mother, a woman of much beauty and vitality, 
with a rebelliously high spirit, resembled Goethe’s 
mother in temperament, and was of the same age 
of eighteen at tier distinguished son’s birth. After 
tlie father’s death the family removed to Naum- 
hurg. Here the child, who giew tall and strong, 
though only beginning to talk at the age of two 
and a half years, was surrounded by exclusively 
feminine iimiiences. He was a ^uiet, retined, and 
well-behaved hoy, with fair hair and grave daik 
eyes, very truthful and very polite, though possess- 
ing a passionate temper which he early learned to 
control, with no liking for rough games or coarse 
amusements, and a taste for poetry and music. 
At scliool young Nietzsche was one of the best 
pupils — serious, reserved, pious, and fond of the 
Ilible, called by his schoolfellows, over whom he 
exerted much influence, ‘the little minister’; he 
excelled in all subjects except mathematics and 
athletics, and was esjiecially devoted to the 
classics ; at the same time he became a brilliant 
exttiinporizer on the piano. At the age of sixteen 
he olitained a scholarship whicli enabled him to 
enter the Pforta School, not far from Naumburg; 
this is a kind of Public Scliool, of exclusive charac- 
ter, and with a very high level of discipline and 
scholarship. 

In 1861 young Nietzsche received his first Com- 
munion, and, when he left Pforta to proceed to 
Bonn University, he obtained a certificate of good 
conduct and industry and special excellence in the 
subjects of Religion, German, and Latin. At Bonn 
he entered the faculties of Theology and Philology, 
but, led by his Hellenic tastes, he more and more 
concentrated on philology, which, also, he felt to 
be a needed discipline to his own temperament. 
Kitschl and Jahn were his teachers. When a 
quarrel arose between these two philologists, and 
tne former went to Leipzig University, Nietzsche 
followed his beloved teaclier, who had a high 
regard for the youii^ student’s qualities and 
scholarship. At Leipzig he took the chief part in 
founding and carrying on a I’hilologists’ Club, 
occupied himself with important investigations 
into the history and sources of the writings of 
Theognis, Suidas, and Diogenes Laertius, and 
foiined many valuable friendsnips, especially with 


Rohde and Gersdorfl'. His friends were always 
men of noble character and tastes akin to his own ; 
throughout life he cherished high ideals of friend- 
ship, but his few attractions towards women w ere 
superficial and fleeting. Wliile a student, he by 
chance became acquainted with the works of 
Schopenhauer ; he had long felt intense admiration 
for the works of Wagner (to whom he was not 
personally introduced until 1868) ; Scliopenhauer 
and Wagner became the two chief influences on 
his life and thought, and he began to lose his 
Christian faith, although then, and long after, he 
displayed no agjjressive opposition to Christianity, 
remaining, in Ins own words, ‘a reverent animal.’ 
At the same time he endeavouied to take part in 
the beer-drinking and duel-lighting life of the 
students’ clubs, but these attempts speedily ended 
in failure ; he took the unusual step of severing him- 
self from his club, and throughout lifeexiierienced 
nothinjg but loathing for the ‘ beer-materialism ’ 
and related accompaniments of the ordinary Ger- 
man’s intellectual life. Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann — ‘ the best German book there is,’ 
he declared— became and alw^ays remained with 
him a profound influence, and the same nmy be 
said of Emerson ; he looked upon Emerson a.s a 
kind of elder brother, and throughout the whole of 
his active life some volume of Emerson’s Essays 
alw’ays accompanied his w'anderings. His chief 
early interests and influences were, how'ever, 
Hellenism, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. Later 
the last tw'o influences were left behind, though he 
ahvays recognized the great importance of both, 
and Rome became more to him than Greece ; but 
the early attraction of Hellenism, and the sound 
philological training of Pforta, made him a philo- 
logist. 

In 1869, at the early age of twenty-four, and 
largely through the influence of Uitschf, Nietzsche 
wa.s elected rrofes.sor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Basel, and he occupied this position 
for ten years. He w as a careful and conscientious 
teacher, devoting Iiimself more especially to his 
best students ; there were not many, how'eVer, who 
attended his courses, and even these decreased in 
number as his unconventional oninions discredited 
him among orthodox professional philologists. The 
year after his appointment to Basel the Franco- 
Priissian War broke out. Nietzsche was still 
jiatriotic ; he had gone through his military train- 
ing, as a student, in the artillery, and he wished 
to take part in this war ; that was not, however, 
iMissible in any active militaiy capacity, as he had 
been obliged to become a naturalized Swiss citizen ; 
he, accordingly, after a course of training, joined 
an ambulam^e corns and engaged in nursing the 
wounded outside tlie walls of Metz. He had been 
occupied in this work for only a few weeks when a 
severe attack of dysentery and diphtheria com- 
pelled him to abandon it, but this brief contact 
with the sutt'ering and misery of W'ar produced 
such an efl’ect on his sensitive and sympathetic 
nature that for some years after he was scarcely 
able to s|>eak of his experiences. 

This episode in Nietzsche’s life w as memorable 
for more than one reason. In the first place we 
may date his ill-health from it. He had been a 
robust and healthy youth, though rather troubled 
by his eyes. From now^ on he became liable to fre- 
quent and severe attacks of eye-trouble, migraine, 
and sleeplessness, os well as to stoinacli troubles. 
In the second place, this was the period when lie 
was actively engaged- in working out the concep- 
tions embodied in his first book, l"he Birth of 
Tragedy (Die Oehurt der Tragbdie). Although 
this book sprang out of Hellenic studies, it was 
clearly not the work of a scientific philologist, but 
of a poet and artist. The philologists shook their 
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heads over it when they were not actively liostile ; 
a few enthusiastic friends took Nietzsche’s side, and 
a furious Teutonic controversy, in which the author 
himself played no part, raged round the book. 
This was the first of a considerable series of books 
which continued to appear until in 1889 Nietzsche’s 
brain suddenly gave way. In 1879 his health 
compelled him to resign his professorship ; he was 
granted a pension which with small private means 
enabled him to wander about Europe in the search 
for a climate favourable to his health ; but he 
always lived in an extremely simple manner and 
well within his small income. Most often he was 
in Genoa and the Kiviera or in the Engadine. His 
friendship with Wagner, the most significant 
episode in his life, had come to an end at the first 
great Wagner festival at Bayreuth in 1876. There 
were numerous subsequent friendships with men 
and women, but these .often ended in misunder* 
standing and rupture ; Nietzsche’s high-strung 
temperament ancl exalted ideals of friendship 
evidently rendered him a difficult friend, though, 
while absolutely independent in abstract matters, 
he was easily influenced in personal and practical 
matters. He inspired esteem, almost veneration, 
in the common people among whom he lived, and 
towards whom he was always sympathetic, more 
in Italy, however, than in Germany, although he 
considered that Socialistic Labour leaders were 
ruining the cheerful and contented spirit of the 
)eople by inspiring them with new needs and new 
latreds, while at the same time they had not the 
courage to attack alcohol, which, in his eyes, was 
the worst of all the people’s enemies. His Genoa 
landlady many years afterwards talked of his 
friendliness and sympathy, and used to call him 
‘ il santo’; his early friend, Kohde, the distin- 
guished Hellenist, similarly remarked of him that 
he was * a disguised saint. ’ 

During the years that followed his departure 
from Basel until his mind finally gave way, nearly 
all Nietzsche’s books were written and published, 
as his health permitted, although they attracte<l 
little or no attention. All his later books he had 
to publish at his own expense, and of one of the.se, 
of which he had forty copies printed for friends, 
he found occasion to give away only seven. There 
was never any real and lasting improvement in 
his health ; he continued to suffer severely from 
eye-strain, headache, sleeplessness, and stomach 
troubles, as well as mental overstrain, for which 
be found only the dangerous relief of an excessive 
use of drugs, especially chloral. There was never, 
however, any definite mental trouble ; his Imoks 
showed, in an ever-increasing degree, a peculiar 
intellectual irritability, self-centred and egoistic, 
but were never the work of a madman ; his letters 
also, except in the last few days before the final 
breakdown, were entirely sane. His acquaintances 
and the guests at the pensiom at which he stayed, 
up to the last, perceived nothing morbid or peculiar 
auoiit him, and always found him cheerful, equable, 
and sympathetic. He was always considerate for 
others, and an invalid English lady who knew him 
latterly tells how solicitous he was that she should 
not read his books. Early in 1888 he received the 
first signs of Euroi)ean recognition in the apprecia- 
tion of the two chief European critics of the day, 
H, A. Taine and G. Brandes, both of whom entered 
into correspondence with him. But in January 
1889 at Turin be was suddenly found in a state of 
complete insanity, and from that moment he never 
wrote a line. The precise form of his insanity has 
been much debated ; the doctors called it * atypical 
paralysis,’ which is vague. P. J. Mbbius (in uOer 
das PathologiscJis bei Nietzsche^ Wiesbaden, 1902) re- 
garded it as general paralysis of the insane. Tiiis 
seems very doubtful, and is founded chiefly on a 


statement which has since been withdrawn. Hubert 
Norman, in a careful study of the case {Joui'nal 
of Mental Science, Jan. 19L5), concludes that he 
sufi'ered from maniacal depressive insanity, alter- 
nating, with apparently normal intervals, between 
mental excitement and mental depression ; we 
have to remember, however, that his friends and 
acquaintances saw nothing of this excitement and 
depression, while his sister also emphasizes his 
equable cheerfulness. Nietzsche’s case is perhaps 
fresh evidence that even in insanity genius fails to 
follow the ordinary rules. In any case Nietzsche’s 
life henceforth became almost vegetative, on the 
mental level of a child’s. H. Lichtenberger, who 
saw him in 1898, refers to his magnilicent brows 
and the eyes w'hich seemed to direct their light 
inM'ard, remarking that the spectacle was inex- 
pressibly sad, yet beautiful and i>eaceful. He was 
tenderly cared for by his mother and his devoted 
sister and biographer, Frau Fbrster - Nietzsche. 
He died at Weimar on 25th Aug. 1900- 
2. Works. — J. Burckhardt, the historian of 
civilization, who was a sympathetic colleague of 
Nietzsche’s at Basel, said of him as early as 1869, 

* Nietzsche is as much an artist as a scholar.' 
This became clearly visible a few years later 
(1871) in Nietzsche’s first book, The Birth of 
Tragedy. The book is permeated by enthusiastic 
admiration for Wagner and infused with the spirit 
of poetry ; it is not a work of scientific scholarship. 
But, while stating here his conception of the 
Apollonian and Dionysian spirits, and setting out 
his dream of an ideal stete ot human life in which 
culture M'ould l)e one with nature, he also helped 
to make clear a deeper view of the Greek spirit than 
that hitherto prevailing, which regarded it as a 
8j)irit of superficial cheerfulness. Intemperance, 
wildness, the Asiatic spirit, seemed to Nietzsche to 
lie at the root of the iGreek soul ; it was in his 
strugLde with these tendencies that the Greek 
revealed his special characteristics. Here, at Llie 
outset, we find the insistence on Hufi’ering as the 
condition of vital development which never forsook 
Nietzsche. His next book, published in 1873-76, 
Unseasonable Considerations {Unzeitgetnasse Be- 
trachtungen), is made up of a series of elaborate 
and irni)ortant essays. One deals with Wagner 
in Bayreuth, and was the first attempt, still prob- 
ably the ablest and most eloquent, to place the 
com|> 08 er ’8 claims on the highe.st ground. Another 
discussed the use and abuse of history, and severely 
criticized the German tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of history in culture. In yet another 
of these essays, on Schopenhauer as educatfU', 
Nietzsche set forth the fine influence which, he 
conceived, Schoiienhauer might exert on his 
readers ; much as Nietzsche’s estimate of Schopen- 
hauer sank, he always regarded the statement of 
the case in this essay as fundamental, Schopen- 
hauer’s liberating influence being independent of 
Scho|>enhauer’8 doctrines, and most of what was 
said of it here applying equally to Nietzsche’s 
own influence. A very significant revelation of 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards life was contained in 
the essay on D. F. Strauss, the author of the Life 
of Jesus and The Old Faith and the New, which 
had just then appeared. Strauss wan one of the 
founders of modern Prussianism and a typical 
champion of German culture. To Nietzsche he 
represented the new spirit of Germany created by 
the Fran CO- Prussian War, in its worst manifesta- 
tions, It was as such that he assailed Strauss, 
with no personal animus, and, when the old man, 
very shortly after, died, Nietzsche was deeply 
grieved lest he might possibly have embittered nis 
last days. The war, Nietzsche felt, had created 
an attitude of paltry self-complacency in Germany 
and introduced a false ideal of culture. In attack- 
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ing Strauss, he was attacking, and not for the last 
time, German ' culture/ and setting forth his own 
ideal of culture as ‘ unity of artistic style in every 
expression of a people’s life ’ ; at this time, and 
always, ho regardea the French as the supreme 
representatives of true culture. 

Euman^ all ’too • Human {MenscJUiches, AlUtu- 
menschliches), which is transitional in cliaructer, 
was publish^ in 1878. In this ‘Book for Free 
Spirits’ Nietzsche finally abandoned the method of 
essays carefully elaborated with a due regard to 
litera^ conventions, and adopted the more free, 
aphoristic, and fragmentary method which after- 
wards he always preferrecf; it suited his direct 
and personal way of approaching problems, and it 
doubtless suited also the limits energies which 
bad health placed at his disposal. The Dawn of 
Day (Morgenrothe)^ which completely reveals 
Nietzsche’s characteristics, was published in 1881, 
and was followed by The Gay Science {Die frohlkhe 
Wisscnsckaft)y published in 1882, and Beyond Good 
and Evil {Jenseits von Gut nnd Bbse)y published in 
1886 ; these books all belong to the same class and 
possess considerable resemblance in substance and 
method. For many readers they include most 
that is precious in I^iietzsche’s work. They repre- 
sent him in his central and most mature period ; 
they range freely over a vast Held ; they are full of 
the most penetrating criticism and insight into 
the deepest questions of life and thought and art ; 
they arc for the most part free from the unbalanced 
extravagances and the reckless over - emphasis 
which we so often find in his later work. Before 
this series of works came to an end, Nietzsche 
had already begun the most famous of his books, 
Thus spake Zarathmtra {Also sprach Zarathustray 
1883-911. Its first origin was at Sils Maria in 
1881, It consists of four parts, each part written 
with great rapidity, usually in almut ten days, 
although the parts were separated by long inter- 
vals. Zoroaster had always been a favourite 
figure of Nietzsche’s, embodying some of the ideas 
to whicli he was most attracted, and it was there- 
fore natural that he should give this traditionally 
imposing name to his typical Superman. It is 
easy to understand the position which Zarathustra 
has attained ; it has a certain kind of unity since 
it is written around a single figure and throughout 
in the lofty rhythmic style which we commonly 
regard as Biblical ; it is moreover, all are agreetl, 
magnificently written; it contains pictures and 
passages of a highly impressive character. Many, 
however, will agree with so competent a critic as 
Brandes that it has been over-rated, being too 
monotonous and lacking in imaginative invention. 
When we read it carefully, we are made to feel that 
its imposing surface frequently covers no great 
depth of thought or truth of insight ; it sometimes 
seems simply a marvellous tour de force. Nietzsche 
was not, however, entirely wrong in attaching so 
much importance to his Zarathustra. Apart from 
its rare wauty, it possesses a certain coherence 
as a narrative of the passage of the Superman, 
Nietzsche’s perfected human being, through life, 
and a record in brilliant image^ of his attitude 
towards the difficulties of life. We may regard it 
as Nietzsche’s Pilgrims Progress. The Genealogy 
of Morals {Zur Gentalogie der Moral, 1887), largely 
dealing with Christian and traditional morality, 
the ascetic ideal, and the analysis of the conscience, 
may be said to form the transition to the last group 
of Nietzsche’s writings. This group includes The 
Case of Wagner {Der Fall Wagner, 1888), attack- 
ing Wagners music which he had in early life so 
enthusiastically admired, The Twilight of the Idols 
{Gdtzendammerunp, 1889), Hietzsche contra Wag- 
ner, and Antichrist (both first published in the 
collected edition of his works), while Ecee Homo, 


also written at the end of this period, was not 
published until 1908 ; it is the most egoistic, it 
might be said, arrogant, of all Nietzsche’s writings, 
but of much biographical value. The Will to 
Power {Der Will zur Macht), remarkable but 
often imperfect and obscure fragments of what 
was meant to be an extensive and important work, 
was also published posthumously. All these later 
writings after Zarathustra, and to some extent 
including Zarathustra, show a frequent tendency 
to self-assertion, unrestraint, over-emphasis, and 
extravagance — all of which are absent from the 
earlier writings — and they are ciiiefly responsible 
for the various common niisunderstanaings of 
Nietzsche’s attitude and opinions. In these last 
writings, brilliant as they may be, he too often 
forgot nis own wise saying tiiat ‘ a spirit who is 
sure of himself speaks softly.’ It may be added 
that Nietzsche wrote some notable poems {Gedichte 
und Spruche) nublislied in 1898, ana also (composed 
music, which nas been variously judged. 

3 . Place and influence. — (a) Nietzsche’s ideas 
and originality. — Nietzsche is frequently termed a 
philosopher, but, in the proper sense of that term, 
he was something less and something more than a 
philosopher. He may have recognized this himself 
in Ills tendency to avoid the tenii ‘ philosophy ’ and 
to speak, in preference, of the ‘ re- valuation of 
values. ’ Philosophy to him was simply a perpetual 
criticism of thought and life. Of colierent and 
consistent system he had almost nothing, much 
lew even than Schopenhauer, from whom his own 
thinking started, so far as it was in any sense 
philosophic, and one feels that the attraction of 
Schopenhauer for him lay in the earlier master’s 
constant appeal to the concrete and practical prob- 
lems of living, in the beauty of his style, and in 
the fact that (as Nietzsche has expressed it) the 
value of the stones he builded with is so much 
greater than that of the edifice itself. Nietzsche 
never completed any systematic statement of hi^ 
philosophical system, the book in which he pro- 
posed to do this, The Will to Power, remaining 
merely a series of fragments, comparable to his 
other books of the same period. Nor is it possible 
to arrange Nietzsche’s leading ideas into any 
harmonions whole. A. Fouill 6 e, an accomplished 
philosophic thinker not altogether hostile to 
Nietzsche, has analyzed his conceptions at length 
with much care, and finds that they finally fall 
into a ‘ dust of antinomies ’ ; he denied authority 
and yet the Superman constituted an authority ; 
he denied absolute truth and yet proclaimed the 
transvaluation of truth ; he affirmed egoi.sm and 
yet presented a self -abnegating law of life ; he 
glorified the passions and yet declared the supreme 
necessity of austere self-discipline. Moreover, 
when we coldly investigate Nietzsche’s favourite 
and persistent conceptions, we can scarcely attri- 
bute to them any great fruitfulness, originality, or 
even pr^ision. Let us, for instance, examine the 
conception of the Superman with M'hich in popular 
opinion Nietzsche’s name is especially associated. 
He used the word Uebermensch first at the age of 
seventeen, applying it to Byron’s heroes, and later 
to Shakespeare’s ; as a more abstracted conception, 
it is probably due, as Brandes has suggested, to 
Renan (a writer with whom he was notin sympathy ), 
who, in 1871, in the discouragement caused by the 
Franco- Prussian War, tentatively put forward the 
view (in a dialogue called ‘ R^ves * of his Dialogues 
philosophiques) that * the goal of humanity is the 
production of great men’ for the domination of 
mankind ; Renan had specially referred to Germany 
as offering the most favourable soil for this, as he 
regarded it, deplorable consummation. When 
Nietzsche began to use the term seriously, it was 
rarely or never biologically, as denoting a higher 
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species developed in the Darwinian way, for he 
regarded Darwinism as an unoroved hypothesis, 
though he accepted evolution ana esteemed Darwin. 
He was acquainted with Galton’s work, and it is 
possible to use many of his sayings concerning the 
Superman in the eugenic sense, but it is difficult 
to say how far he so intended them and impossible 
to regard Iiim as a pioneer of eugenics. More and 
more, as he spoke of Supermen and declared that 
‘ the goal of mankind is in its great Exemplars,’ 
he simply had in mind men of genius of the type 
of Cfiesar, Napoleon, and Goethe. However vaguely 
suggestive in the mouth of the artist and the poet, 
the term ‘ ISuperman ’ was of no [jpecise philosophic 
or scientific signihcance. Much the same may be 
said of another favourite conception of Nietzsche, 
that of ‘eternal recurrence.’ It <!ame to him in 
1881, when he was jilanning Zaraihuatra^ and he 
regarded it as the fundamental underlying doctrine 
of that work, ‘ the highest formula of affirmation 
that can possibly be acliievcd.’ It seems to have 
been a re viv ideation of tlie old Pythagorean idea, 
stimulated by reading Helmholtz, Riernann, and 
the earlier writings of Wundt. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that Nielzsche made any fruitful 
use of this ancient and outworn formula, however 
suggestive he may personally liave louud it ; it is, 
indeed, an idea which, it has been said, seems to 
})lacc man in the position of a squirrel in a cage, 
endlessly turning round him.self. We may note 
that all Nietzsche’s persistently iterated formulas 
belong to the last ton years of his active life, when 
we may find reason to believe that his mental grip 
was no longer so close as before nor his insight so 
penetrating. It is not in such formulas that his 
originality lies, but rather in the personality of 
the man, m his direct and sincere attit ude towards 
life and thought, his acutely sensitive receptivity 
to the influences of his time, and his intense energy 
in reacting to them vitally. 

(6) Jiis ethical attitude . — It was inevitable that 
a man of this temper should sooner or later become 
profoundly interested in moral problems. In 
Nictzsche^s case this interest was rather late. His 
instinctive moral seriousness, that of the unspoilt 
‘ child of the Manse,’ only gradually became self- 
conscious and aggressive under the influence of his 
intellectual development. The Daum of Bay is 
the first of his thoroughly unconventional ethical 
writings, and it was only about this time that he 
began to call himself an ‘ imraoralist.’ ‘ I like not 
those coquettish bugs,’ Nietzsche once wrote, ‘ with 
an insatiable ambition to smell of the Infinite, 
until eventually the Infinite smells of them.’ It 
is an illuminating remark, and enables us to under- 
.stand why it is that many readers of NietzscJie 
have failed to realize that it was not the In- 
finite that he was assailing but merely the bugs. 
Nietzsche himself sometimes opened the path to 
misapprehension. He is not to be classed with the 
adepts of paradox, but the epithet ‘immoralist’ 
was merely a paradoxical way of declaring his 
growing alienation from the traditional morality 
of his time ; we must bear in mind the point on 
which he so often insisted, that every innovator in 
morals, like Jesus and like Socrates, is regarded 
as ‘immoral.’ The ‘immoralist’ was intensely 
absorbed in questions of morality, and, not only 
so, but in actual practice, he was, from first to 
last, himself strictly moral, even in a rare degree, 
from the standpoint of the very morality, that of 
traditional Christianity, which in theory he con- 
demned. He fully accepted the foundations of 
morality, the binding nature of duty, the supre- 
macy of the will. Yet he was entirely opposed to 
w'hat he considered the ‘Christian-democratic’ 
ideals of selflessness, humility, renunciation, and 
the sacrifice of the strong to the weak. The clue 
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to the development of his moral conceptions lay in 
his own intensely sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
rendered hypera3sthetic by the strain of his iihysical 
disorders. The ‘hardness’ which he preached was 
the shield that he himself needed against tlie arrow's 
of the world. It was on this personal ba.sis that 
Nietzsche’s re.stless intellect wrought concordant 
ethical conceptions and images. 

‘My brother,’ wrote Frau Foreter-Nietzsche, ‘was not at all 
sultetl to the role of a warrior “ whose i»ara(li8e is in the shadow 
of his sword.” He could fight an inii)erBoiial type, but when 
the type appeared embndifd iti a sensitive human form, he 
sufTered from his own blows even more than the enemy he 
assailed. " I was not made to hate,” he would say.* 

When we come ujion passages glorifying war in 
Zarathnstra and the later writings (they are never 
found in the earlier books), we must read them in 
the light of what we otherwise know concernino 
Nietzsche’s attitude towards war. Ho had had 
actual experience of only one war (in 1870), and 
that had not only left in him an impression of 
horror, but ha<l convimred him that the eflects of 
war are disastrous even on the victors. He never 
advocated any particular war, least of all for the 
aggrandizement of Germany (he scoffied at the cry 
‘Deutschland ubor Alles and wislied to be a 
‘good European ’ rather than a good (ierman) ; he 
disapprovetf of militarism and standing armies, 
and loathed the conception of the State wdiicli it is 
the object of militarism to inagnif 3 L The idea of 
combat and war has, however, always been idealized 
in Germany, even l>y philosooher.s and moralists, 
and it is not unnatural tliat N ietzsche should have 
adopted it. The apostle of the most peaceable 
of religions exhorts the disciple to ‘ light the 
good light,’ and Nietzsche, not unreasonably, be- 
lieved that struggle, sclf-disciplinc, and suirering 
are necessary for moral development, in accord- 
ance with his favourite motto, ‘Virescit volnere 
virius.’ 

These are the considerations that wo must hear in 
mind when reading some of Nietzsche’s utterances 
on sympathy and pity. It must be addl'd that 
those utterances, especially when detached from 
his later and more extravagant writings, often 
pre.sent an altogether misleading view of thoir 
writer’s attitude. To reach a saner view a wide 
and impartial collation of passages is necessary ; 
this has been carefully made by W. M[. Halter 
(‘The Philosopher of “The Will to Power,” i. 
Nietzsche on Love and Pity,’ //.7 xiii. [1914] 102 ffi ), 
and shows that Nietzsche, far from condemning 
pityjoer merely desires a revision of the things 
deserving pity, and is prepared to expend pity on 
that pity which fails to see the need of sufl'ering 
and sacrifice in life. 

At the same time, while setting in a clear light 
the source and the nature of Nietzsche’s attitude 
towards current morals, we must not disguise the 
radical opposition presented in many respects by 
his own moral ideas. Our morality, as Nietzsche 
saw it, has been largely moulded ny (Jiristianity 
reinforced by modern democratic social develop 
tnonts, and these inlluences have been predomi- 
nantly altruistic, subordinating the duties whiiffi 
regard self to the duties which regard others, and 
placing the inteiests of the whole unconditionally 
over the interests of the individual. Now Nietzsche, 
as witnessed by his ever growing admiration for 
the Romans, to whose temperament Stoicism was 
80 well adapted, was by his classical training a 
pagan, by bis intellectual distinction an aristocrat, 
and by fiis fundamental genius an individualist, 
for whom morality was always an individual matter 
to be achieved by combat, self-discipline, and pain. 
St. Beniard, it is true, used the same moral methods ; 
but, while Bernard used them to impress on men 
that they are but sacks of dung ana the food of 
worms, Nietzsche would use them to train men in 
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the fortitude and energy Avhich befit the masters 
of the world. He believed that * good ’ and ‘bad ‘ 
in most languages originally indicated, respectively, 
the qualities of the aristocrat and of the plebeian 
herd (this occurred to him as early as 1864, when 
studying Theognis), and some of his later writings, 
notably Tfn", Genealoay of Morals^ are mainly con- 
cerned wit h the analysis of the emotions and ideas 
of that hertl -morality which, he came to believe, 
dominates our modern civilization. 

(c) His siynijicance and 'mission . — If we look back 
on the last third of the 19th cent., we see to-day 
that it was spiritually dominated by two figures 
who completely and extremely expressed its two 
opposing sets of ideals ; Tolstoi and Nietzsche. 
Tolstoi represented the Christian, social, and 
humanitarian group of ideals, in a form which even 
the ordinary Cliristian finds extravagant, while Nie- 
tzselie represented the rationalistic, pagan, and in- 
dividualist group of ideals in a form which, for his 
part, the ordinary rationalist also finds extravagant. 
Each of them was a consummate artist in lii.s w^ay, 
a penetrating psycliologist, and a struggling pilgrim 
along the path of life, painfully seeking to work 
out his own salvation. They diliered conspicuously 
in this, among other respects, that, while Tolstoi 
was simply re-vitaliziiig tlie tradition in which our 
civilization has develojied, in wdiich we ourselves 
still live, Nietzsche was seeking after ideals which 
either lie far hack in the remote Hellenic and 
Koman past or have not yet come to biith, so that 
his significance was much less easy to perceive, 
and during the whole of his own active life was 
never perceived at all. But, for this very reason, 
when once perceived, Nietzsche’s message is all 
the more novel and stimulating, a perjietual chal- 
lenge to all those who with open eyes are seeking 
their way on that same perilous path of life. Nie- 
tzsche is not, indeed, to he counted a guide along 
the path ; his stimulating and challenging intlu- 
once, fortifying to the strong, may be dangerous 
to the weak. He was too much of an individualist 
to desire disciples ; he said himself that what lie 
hoped to do was to stimulate the productivity of 
others and to increase independence in the world ; 
‘ nothing is farther from me than to make pro.se- 
Jytes’ ; we may say of him, as he said of Scliopen- 
liauer, that ‘ the man’s free and brave attitude 
towards the world remains mightily potent and 
helpful. ’ He cannot be ranged alongside the world’s 
greatest spirits ; we cannot place him by his master 
{ho far as he may be said to nave a master), Goethe. 
The searchlight of his genius could shed its pene- 
trating beam on a great number of spots, but we 
miss the all-embracing light which reveals the 
gracious harmony of the whole. Nietzsche’s pro- 
posed solutions of definite problems are scarcely 
sufficiently precise or sufficiently sound to command 
general assent, and it seems unlikely that he will 
occupy a permanently important place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. We may better place him in 
that procession of distinguished figures in the 
worldV spiritual history— artists and moralists, 
sometimes mystics or prophets — wliich includes 
Marems Aurelius, William Blake, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman. However transitory his 
influence may prove as a philosojdier, his place as 
an artist is assured, for he carried the German 
language to a new stage of perfection ; ‘one day it 
will be said,’ he wrote at the end, ‘ that Heine and 
I were the supreme artists of the German language,’ 
and the claim is scarcely now seriously disputed. 
His work, moreover, will always be interesting 
for its singular gleams of irnsight and for the 
passionate vitality with which it presents the 
otruggles and progress and fate of a human soul 
of the acutest sensibility and the rarest endow- 
ment. 


Litbraturb. —There are several edd. of Nietzsche's works, 
notably the larjre Ilbrar}'^ ed., Nietzsche's Werke, I^eipzig, 189617., 
in many volumes, not yet completed by all the fragments, and 
a convenient pocket ed., Nietzsche's Werke, 10 vols., Leipzig, 
1906. The English reader's needs are now well supplied by 
a sound Englieh version, ed. Oscar Levy, Complete works t/ 
Nietzsche, 18 vols., London, 1909-13 ; this ed. contains everything 
of importance, except the fragments and the letters, which 
occupy numerous volumes in the German ©dd., and the last vol. 
is made up of a valuable index. A knowledge of Nietzsche’s life 
18 as indispensable to a Just understanding of his attitude us a 
knowledge of his works, and the chief source is the biography in 
2 vols., The Young Nietzsche and The Solitary Nietzsche 
(Eng. trr., London, 1912 and 1916), by his sister, Frau Fdrster- 
Nietzsche. This is necessarily a partisan biography, but it is 
written with intimate knowledge and sympathy by a highly in- 
telligent woman, whose chief life-work has been the care of her 
brother and of his fame, and the supervision of the publication of 
his works. All other biographies of Nietzsche are mainly founded 
on this. The most useful and comprehensive in English is prob- 
ably M. A. Mugge, Friedrich Nietzsche , Uis Life and Work, 
London, 1908; it has a considerable bibliography. Slight but 
interesting, as written by an early and distinguished admirer, is 
G Brandes, Friedrich Nietzsche', Eng. tr., do. 1914. There are 
many books on Nietzsche’s phiIo 8 oph 3 % but they may mostly he 
dispensed with Mention nia.y, however, be made of A. Fouill^e, 
Nietzsche et V unmmalisme,' Y mis, 1902, as a very iienetratuig 
criticism by an eminent thinker, and of J. de Gaultier, Nie- 
tzsche et la r^/orme philosophi4jue, do. 1904, an appreciative 
statement by another eminent tliiiiker, and especially must 
mention he made of H Lichtenberger, La Philosophie de 
\ Nietzsche, do. 1898, a highly intelligent, sympathetic, and 
judicious discussion, probably the best book of this kind about 
Nietzsche ; there is an Eng tr. by .1 M Kennedy {The Gospel of 
Superman, Edinburgh, 1910), and a Gern* tr. {hie I'hilosophie 
Friedrich Nie.tzsches, Dresden, 1895>). which is of special value 
on account of a long and illuminating introduction by Frau 
Forster-Nietzsche on the sources of Nietzsche’s ideas. 

Havelock Ellis. 

NIHILIANISM.— The term ‘ Nihilianisrn ’ is 
employed to denote an erroneous view re^mrding 
the Incarnation of our Txird, adopted by certain 
theologians of the 12th century. They expressed 
their teaching on tlie point in tlie proposition, 
‘Christus secundum quod homo non est aliqiiid,’ 
though, as will be seen below, the meaning that 
they attached to this formula is not that which at 
first sight it ajqiears to convey. The origin of the 
I error is to be lound in tlie speculations of Abelard 
iq.v.) as t-o the union of natures in Christ. He 
lield that the phrase ‘ Deus est homo’ could not 
be taken literally, since, strictly interpreted, it 
would involve the identity of the temporal and the 
eternal, the creature ana the Creator. The true 
meaning of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo ’ is, he 
maintained, ‘Deusesthabenshominem’ theol. 
24 [PL clxxviii. 1733 f.]). He had, in fact, failed to 
realize the Catholic conception of two distinct sub- 
stantial natures po.ssessed by the same eternal 
Person. Where tliat conception is admitted, the 
proposition in question presents no dilliculty. It 
does not affirm the identity of the two natures, 
but simply that the same Person who is God in 
virtue of the one nature is man in virtue of the 
other. His own theory of the Incarnation, with 
which we are not here concerned, was very different 
from this (cf. Ip trod, ad TheoL iii. 6). Abelard’s 
influence on the theology of the following century 
was considerable, and several theologians, while 
avoiding his more signal errors, neverthmess adopted 
and gave further development to his view regarding 
the significance of the proposition ‘ Deus est homo. 
They asserted that the union between the divine 
and liuman natures was not, as had hitherto been 
taught, substantial, hut was such that the human 
nature stood to the divine in the relation of an 
accident. Peter Lombard in a well-known passage 
{Sent. iii. dist. 6) gives us the three views as to the 
Christological question which were held by various 
doctors of his day. Of these the third is that to 
which the name of Nihilianisrn has been given. 
According to the first view, although the human 
nature which the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity assumed had no existence before the Incar- 
nation, it should nevertheless be conceived as a 
fully constituted human being, possessed of all 
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that is required to f^ive it complete subsistence, 
even apart from its assumption by the Godhead. 
The second view asserted that, while the Son of 
God assumed a complete human nature, body and 
soul, yet this nature did not, apart from its union 
with the Person of the Son, possess independent 
subsistence. God did not assume an individual 
homo^ but an individual humanitas^ which became 
a subsistent homo only in virtue of this union. It 
will l>e seen that these two views (of which the 
second is that of orthodox Christianity) aCTee at 
least upon the fundamental point that the human 
nature was assumed as a substance; that in the 
proj)osition * Deus est homo ’ the predicate expresses 
a substantial nature and not an accidental qualifica- 
tion of the divine Person. The exact contrary is 
the teaching of the third view. According to it, 
the human nature was a more vesture wdth which 
the Son of God clothed Himself in order to appear 
among men, and is to be referred not to the cate- 
gory of substance, but to that of hafdttis, the tenth 
of the Aristotelian categories. The phrase *Deus 
est homo,' it was asserted, is an inaccurate expres- 
sion for the more correct ‘ Dens est hiimanatus.’ 

The formula which we have cited above as con- 
taining the summary expression of the Nihilianist 
tenets, * Christus secundum quod homo non est 
aliquid,' was simply intended to express this belief. 
It was not meant in any way to deny the realily 
of the body and soul of Christ. The Nihilianist 
theologians fell into no error in this regard. They 
merely desired to assert the accidental character of 
the human nature, to declare that homo cannot be 
predicated of Christ as a substance {quid), but only 
as an accident {quale) (of. Petrus Ihctav. Sent. iv. 
10 [PL ccxi. 1173 ff. j). 

Put those who adopted this view believed it 
necessary to draw yet another conclusion. Since 
it appeared to them that, where body and soul 
coalesce to form one nature, it is impossible to 
deny to the resulting compositum the title of 
substance, they maintained that the Son of God 
assumed His body and His soul as separate entities 
and not united the one to the other. There was 
thus, they asserted, nothing in, Christ which could 
be called homo. The formiilje with which they 
expressed their belief as to this point were : ‘ Nihil 
constat ex anima et came Christi,’ ‘ Nihil quod est 
homo est Deus,’ ‘ Christus nihil est in eo quod est 
homo’ {Apol. dc Verho Incarrmto, qu. ix., ap. 
Hug. de S. Victore, PL clxxvii. 307 ; cf. Gualterus 
de S. Victore, Contra Quatuor Labyrinthos [PL 
exeix. 1130]). It will be seen from these expres- 
sions that the designation ‘ Nihilianist ’ is not 
altogether a misnomer. 

The view was supported by a series of philo- 
sophical difficulties urged against the substantial 
union (Petrus Pictav. loc. ctt . ). These are due in 
every case to a failure to understand what is really 
involved in that doctrine. The argument which 
seems to have been regarded as the most important 
was based on the dehnition of person universally 
accepted in the schools, ‘ substantia individua 
rationalis naturae.’ It was urged that the valid- 
ity of this definition rendered it manifest that, if 
the human nature of Christ was a substance, it 
must also be a person, and that in this way the 
doctrine of a substantial union compelled those 
who maintained the proposition ‘ Christus est Deus ’ 
tfj introduce a fourth personality, the man Christ 
Jesus, into the Trinity (cf. Abelard, Epitome, 
24 [PL clxxviii, 1732]; and H. Denzinger and 
€. Bannwart, Enchiridion^^, Freiburg, 1911, no. 
372). Appeal was, however, also made to the 
words of St. Paul, Ph 2’ * in similitudinem hominis 
factus, et habitu inventus ut homo,’ and to jiassages 
from St. Augustine and St. Hilary, in which these 
Fathers speiuc of the human nature of Christ as a 


garment {habitus) taken by the Son of God for the 
purpose of His earthly manifestation. 

Tnis theory of the Incarnation is, on more than 
one count, incompatible with vitfid elements of 
Christian belief. If the human nature of Christ 
does not ^belong to Him as His substance, but is 
merely an external vesture i (dated to Him as an 
accident, then we can no longer say that He who 
was bom of the Virgin Maiy and who sufl’ered on 
the Cross for us is, in tnith, very God. In this 
case these events befell a human nature extrinsi- 
cally related to the Godhead, but it was not (iod 
who underwent thorn for us. Further, if in Christ 
soul and body were not united so as to form a 
complete substance. He cannot, nroi)erly speaking, 
l>e termed a man, A soul and a body in separation 
the one from tlie other are no more a man than, 
previous to the work of building, the materials of 
a house are a house. Were this theory true, we 
should have no right to claim Christ as belonging 
to our race, and one with us. 

As regards the Patristic passages which speak 
of Christ’s human nature as a garment, they are 
perfectly consistent with orthodox belief. For, 
though His human nature belongs to Him as a 
substance, and is not a mere external adjunct, yet 
He took it of His own free will and by way of 
addition to the nature which was His by right and 
in which He already subsisted. In both of these 
points the comparison with a vesture holds good 
even for those vvmo unreservedly accept the doctrine 
of the substantial union (cf. Thomas Aquinas, in 
Lib. Sent. ill. dist. vi. (ju. 3, art. 8, ad 1). 

The theory was only bearing its natural fruit 
when it led a certain rnnnber of those who held it 
into the Adoptianist heresy. If Clirist as man is 
not God, then it follows that He must be the 
adopted and not the natural Son of God. Gerhoch 
of Reich ersperg, who was the most prominent 
opponent of the error, distinctly connects it with 
the opinions with which we are dealing {Ep. 17, 
*ad Alex.’ [PL cxciii. 564]). As early as the 
pontifi<iate of Honorius u. (1124-30) he found it 
necessary to confute a French theologian named 
Luitolph, who was propagating Adoptianist views 
at Rome {Ep. 21, ‘ ad Coll. Card.’ [PL cx(3iii- 576J). 
At a later date (1150) he was engaged in a still 
more important controversy on the same subject 
with Folmar of Triefenstein. These developments, 
however, lie outside the scope of the present 
article. 

In view of the metai)hysical difficulties which 
surround the point at issue, it is not surpris- 
ing that several theologians of eminence for a time 
at least suceumhed to Abelard’s influence, and were 
disposed to look with favour on the Nihilianist 
solution. It is found in the Sententicc of the 
Bolognese doctor, Roland Bandinelli, afterwards 
raised to the pontificate as Alexander III. Peter 
Lombard held it as a matter of private opinion, 
though, as his former pupil and subsequent op 
ponent, John of Cornwall {DNB xxix. 438), tells us, 
ne was careful to make it clear that he would 
never hold it if the Catholic Church should deter- 
mine in a contrary sense {Exdoqium ad Alex. HI. , 3 
[PL exeix. 1063]). His disciple, Peter of Poitiers, 
here as elsewhere, adopts the same view as his 
master. Indeed, the influence of Peter Lombard 
was so great that it won a very wide acceptance 
for the error. John of Cornwall speaks of ‘ infiniti 
scholares’ {op. cit., prfiof.) and again of *tot greges 
scholarium ’ (19) who had adopted this opinion, 
and believed it to be in accordance with the data 
of revelation. On the other hand, it did not lack 
strenuous opponents. Among these may be men- 
tioned the doctors Robert of Melun (subsecniently 
bishop of Hereford [DNB xlviii. 366]) and Maurice 
of Sully (sub^uently bishop of Paris). 
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At the Council of Tours (May 1163) the point 
was debated at length ; but it would appear that 
no formal decision was taken. It is of interest to 
note that tlio pontitf presiding at this Council was 
none otlier than Alexander III., who, as we have 
mentioned, had some twenty years before, as a 
))iivate doctor, maintained this very opinion. In 
the following year (1164) a great assembly of 
theologians was held at Sens, at which the pojie 
was again present. Here he issued a prohibition 
against ‘ omnes tropos et indisciplinatas quaestiones 
in theologia’ ; and he ordered the hi .shop of Paris 
to see that these discussions should cease. Again 
in 1170 (2nd June) he wrote to the bishops of 
Bourges, Klieims, Tours, and Rouen, commanding 
them not to permit the error ‘ quod Christus 
secundum quod homo non est aliquid’ (Jail^, 
Reqesta Pontijicum, Eomanorurriy Leipzig, 1888, 
11809). Another letter of the same year (18th 
May 1170), to the bishop of Paris, bids him con- 
voke his suffragans in order that a linal sto[> should 
be put to the propagation of the opinion (Jalli^, 
11806). A still more important step was taken in 
1177. On 18th Feb. of that year the pope wrote a 
letter to William, archbishop of Rheim.s, in which 
the doctrine is condemned under pain of anathema 
(Gorpu.i canonici : Deer. Greg. v. 7. 7 ; 

Ilonzingcr - Bannwart, Enchiridion^^ no. 393). 
Tlieic can be no doubt that the Eulogium of John 
of Cornwall contributed to bring about this result. 
That work, 6 ls J. de Ghellinck shows, appeared 
between 1175 and 1177 ; and it is a direct appeal 
to the pone to pronounce a definite condemnation. 
Among tlie controversial writings of the period it 
takes a high place, alike for the moderation of its 
tone and tor its clear and ample demonstration 
that the doctrine which it attacks is altogether 
inconsistent with orthodox belief. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the autlior himself falls into error 
in supposing that the first and not the second of 
the views as to the Incarnation mentioned by 
Peter Lombard is that which expresses the re- 
vealed doidrine. 

The pope was now so convinced of the need of 
stroiiff measures that at the Lateran Council of 
1179 he proposed to procure the condemnation of 
Nihilianism by a formal conciliar decree. He was, 
however, deterred by the opposition of several of 
the cardinals and hy the vigorous protests of 
Adam, bishop of St. Asaph {DNB i. 76). After 
this date the doctrine seems to have ceased to 
exercise any noticeable influence. 

LiTKRATnitB.— Petrus Lombardus, iil. 6, 10 (P//cxciI.); 

Rolandus Bandinelli, in A. M. Gietl, Di€ Sentenzen Kolanas, 
Freiburjf, 1801 ; Petrus Pictaviensis, 6’mt. iv. 10(PL ccxi ); 
Thomas Aquinas, Coimneni. in Lib. Sent., Parma, 1867, m. 
vi , X. ; Johannes Cornubieusis, Eidogium ad Alex. Ill {PL 
cxcix.); anon. Apologia de Verho Incamato (attributed ^ 
some to John of Cornwall) (PL clxxvii.); Gualterus de S. 
Victore, Contra Quatuor Labynnthos Fraiicice (PL cxcix.), in 
C. D. d’Argrentr^, Collectiu Jtidinorum de Novis Krroribiis, 
J’ans, 1728, i. 112; J. Bach, Die Dogmengesch. des Mittelaltere 
mm christologiHcJien Standpunkte, Vienna, 1873-76 ; C. J. von 
Hefele, ConciUengeschichte, Freiburg, 1878-90, ed. H, Leclercq, 
H(St. dc» Conexlea, Paris, 1907-13, v. (2) 974 ; E. Portalie, art. 

‘ Adoptianisuie au XII eitele,’ in J. M. A- Vacant, Diction' 
naire de TMologie, i. (Paris, 1903) 418; J. de Ghellinck, Le 
Mouvement th4ologique du XII. sitcU^ Paris, 1914. 

G. H. Joyce. 

NIHILISM.— See Anarchy, Socialism. 

NIHILISM (Buddhist). — Buddhism, as known 
to the Brahman authors, i.e. Buddhism of the 
Great Vehicle, has been strongly criticized by 
them as nihilistic (cf. vainMIca). The extreme 
Vedantist (Sankara’s school), who liold the doc- 
trine of illusion (oolgavada), was charged with the 
same crime and styled a p-seudo-Buddhist.* Both 
indictments are justified, and there is no doubt 

1 See T. Aufrecht, Cat. cd Sanskrit MSS Bibl. Bodleiance, 
Oxford, 1884, p. 14. 


tliat the ‘ absolute truth (paranUirthasatya) of the 
extreme Buddhist and of tlie extreme Vedantist is 
an unqualified negation of the world of appear- 
ances, a negation of existence (saiksdra). The 
two nihilisms — nihilistic nihilism of the Buddhists : 
there is nothing ; and monistic nihilism of the 
Vedanta : there is being alone — differ so little that 
a book could be written illustrating the position of 
the Vedanta with phrases and stanzas borrowed 
from Buddhist worlcs (Gaudap&dakdrikd).^ The 
only difference between the two systems is that 
the Vedanta recognizes an unqualified being — in 
fact, its denial of existence has its source in its 
belief in being— whereas Buddhism, from the very 
beginning, had denied being and then went so far 
as to deny existence. It was very easy to make 
a place in Buddhism for the Vedantic affirmation, 
and some Buddhists did not fail to proclaim that 
voi<lne8s is the very nature and essence of things.'^ 
Voidness hitherto has been understood as their 
character, as it is said ; ‘ Form (rupa) is voi(i, 
because it is void or without any reality, not 
owing to Voidness. Thus was evolved a curious 
aspect of tlie pantheistic theory, very like Vedanta 
and probably largely indebted to it. 

But, to be fair, one must consider the problem 
from another point of view, and it will appear that 
neither Vedanta nor Buddhism is nihilistn^. Like 
Sankara and May^vadin philosophers, the neo- 
Buddhist doctors of nihilism loudly claim to he 
firm supporters, and the only firm .supporters, of 
morality, religion, realistic* philosophy. While 
they are proud of bein^ Siinyatav6din, they 
fiercely disclaim to be Nastika (see art. Material- 
ism [Indian]) or Vainasika. 

They are very good when they criticize the 
position of their op^Kinents, believers in reality. 
There is no life or existence if there is no change ; 
and there cannot be change if there is being. 
What exists [sat) must be instantaneous [ksanika].*' 
And the generation of in.stantaneous things in 
succession is incomprehensible and iiufiossible. 

But they were also well aware of the conspicuous 
target that their absolute {pdraindrthika) dogmas 
ollered to their adversaries. Nftg&rjnna, their 
chief, if not first, exponent, has put the objection 
in the plainest possible language.® The old 
Buddhist (Little Vehicle) is introauced to point 
out that, if everything is void, nothing will re- 
main of the old Buddhist fabric. The stone on 
which Buddhism is strongly built is the truth of 
sulfering : Buddha taught a path loading to the 
deliverance from suffering, and the neo-Buddhist 
denies the existence, not only of the sufl'ercr, as 
Buddha himself did, but of sunering too. Buddha 
(iontrasted existence (samsdra) and liberation from 
existence (nirvdria)^ desire [kle.Hn) and absence of 
desire (vyavaddna), while Nagflrjuna maintains 
that beings are ‘in Nirvana’ {mrvrta) from the 
beginning. Buddha did not believe that there is 
an ego who practises the rules and follows the 
Path, but he was an indefatigable jireacher of ‘ act 
and fruit,’ while his modern disciple, Nagarjuna, 
the so-called ‘Buddha without marks’ {alaki(ana)y 
endeavours to show that act is void. 

The answer of Nagarjuna is to the point. To 
begin with, the cardinal principle of Buddha is 
that one must rely on truth — on reasoning. That 
is the refuge, not the authority of any one. 
Where there is disagreement between the Buddha’s 
sayings and the dicta of reason, we have to look 

1 See JR AS, 1910, p. 129 ff. 

3 See D. T. Suzuki, Ovtlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
London, 1907. 

Prajndpilramitd, passim (see Af^asdhasrikd prajfldpd- 
ramitd, Biol. Indica, Calcutta, 1888). 

4 See Sarvadnr^anasaipgraka, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, London, 1882. 

Mulamadhyainaka, p. 475 ff. 
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on these sayings as provisional — expressions for 
the convenience of hearers, not true expressions of 
Buddha’s mind.| So much for the charge of 
heresy. And it is evident that the old philosophy 
— negation of an ego, belief in the existence of 
dharmas (see Philosophy [Buddhist]) — does not 
bear criticism {vichdra-asalm). All tlie common 
notions — cause, act, fruit, etc.— which Buddha 
admitted so far, because his disciples were not rif>e 
for the truth (‘I do not disagree with the world’ 
[lokena sdrdham na vivaddini]), are contradictory. 
Nagjlrjuna is subtle — more subtle than solid — in 
linding * antinomies.’ The doctriiu) of voidness, 
therefore, is the true word of Buddha. 

It remains only to make sure that this un- 
qualified nihilism of the ‘pure reason’ does not 
weaken the old positions of Buddhism, does not 
‘destroy’ the common notions of everyday and of 
religious life. Buddhists and Indians do not 
object to any metaphysical theory, and one is 
often astonisned at the marvellous freedom of 
their most orthodox writers. They have often 
lieen praised by Europeans for their so-called free 
thinking. But thiB freedom has its limits, and 
sometimes very narrow ones. In the present case 
it is all-irnnortant for a Buddhist that the holy 
Path shoula remain safe. It is safe in the town of 
Voidness, and, to tell the truth, the Path can be 
followed only by a believer in voidness. 

The aim of the Path is deliverance from suffer- 
ing ; i.e. deliverance from existence. The Path, 
therefore, is the suppression of desire. And, 
although the old BmUlhists failed to realize this 
sychological fact, there cannot be (cessation of 
esire as long as there remains in the mind any 
idea of pleasure, pain, or existence. The Buddhist 
of the Little Vehicle strives for liberation, without 
knowing that this very endeavour is framed witli 
desire ; therefore the saint of the old pattern, the 
arhaty when he dies, has not really done what is to 
be done, has not practised the true brahmcicharyay 
and he will live again. To be qualified for liliera- 
tion, one must know that there is neither sa^dra 
nor nirvdnay neither Buddha, liberated, nor candi- 
date for liberation. 

We should rejoin that, if things are void of any 
real existence and like a dream, mirage, or magi<5aj 
creiition, there cannot be any order and con- 
sequence in the coming and going on of tlie.se 
things ; that, therefore, the means leading to 
liberation from desire are of no avail. 'I’liere is 
no reason why these dream-like illusions should 
not continue to deceive us. They are without 
cause ; therefore there is no means of stopping 
them. But Nftgarjuna does not believe that void 
things are going on without order and con- 
sequences : the various magical contrivances de- 

f end, as a matter of fact, on various formnloe. 
t is true that causation, motion, and knowledge 
do not support criticism ; hut criticism does not 
destroy the indisputable fact that everything is 
happening cls if there were causation, motion, 
knowledge. Everything is absurd in the night- 
mare which we are dreaming ; but, while we have 
first to know that this is an absurd nightmare, in 
order to obtain a reasonable sleep, we have also to 
understand the rules that govern its processus. It 
is an absurd nightmare ; that is the absolute 
truth. It is going on because we cling to it, 
because we find pleasure in it, because we are 
feeding it — ahsard and unreal as it is — by absurd 
and unreal affections or dislikes ; such is the 
experimental truth. Nagftriuna does not ‘de- 
stroy ’ the experimental truth ; he emphasizes, on 
the contrary, this fundamental point that, unless 
we manage void and illusory things according to 
the rules that govern their processusy it will he 
1 L. de ValWe Pouwin, BwiddhisnUy Paris, 1909, p. 180 ft. 


impossible to reach the other side of illusion. 
This system may not liear criticism ; but it is 
nevertheless an honest and able attempt to cook 
the last fruit of nihilism — negation or suffering 
and of liberation — evolved from tlie old nihilistic 
seed sown by Buddha himself, in the most orthodox 
juice {rasa) of the Good Law, the juice of suffering 
and liberation. 

Litkraturb, — T he chief authorities are NSgfarjuna, Mula- 
inadhyamaka (liibl. ItiKldhica, iv.), Petro^rad, 1918, and 
Chaadrakirti, Madhyamakavatdra (ib. ix.), do. 1912, and tr 
in Muslim, viii. [1907], 249, xi. (1910] 272, xii. [1911] 285. See, 
further, PHiaoHOPHT (Buddhist), Madhvamaka, and MAitiviNA. 

L. 1)E LA VALLltK POUSRIN. 

NlMAVATS . — The Niinavats are a Vaisnavite 
sect of considerable influence in the north of India. 
They are esiiecially numerous in Bengal, iu and 
around the home of their founder Nimbarka at 
Vnulavana, near Mathura, in the Monghyi dis- 
trict in the north of tlie province. II is fatlier’s 
name is given as Jaganiiiltha ; and, according to 
some authorities, he spent a considerable part of 
his life in Bellary, in the province of Madras. 
Nimbarka is said to have derived his name from a 
miracle which he performed on the occa.sion of the 
unexpected appearance of a BairAgin ascetic at his 
house late in the evening, demanding food. His 
visitor was under a vow not to eat after sundown. 

I Nimbarka, therefore, not to fail in hospitality, 
caught the sun in a wiw-trec, and delayed its 
setting until his guest had Hatisfie<] his hunger. 
The founder is believed to have l>een an incarnat ion 
of the sun-god, or of Sndar^ana, the discus of 
Vi^iiu or Krijdia, itself a solar symbol ; and the 
mm-tree is universally associated with solar wor- 
ship. His date has not been certainly determined ; 
probably he lived and taught in the early pai t of 
tlie l‘2th cent. ; and by some he has been identilied 
with Bhftskaracharya, who at that time studied 
and wrote on mathematics and astronomy.^ 

The communiW or sect founded by Nimbftrka is 
known as the Sanaka or Sanakadi-sampradftya, 
the latter term denoting the organized system or 
‘chundi ’ of Sanaka and his successors. Sanaka is 
described as the predecessor of Nimbftrka in the 
second generation of teachers, and the inspired 
source of the knowledge which had been communi- 
cated to him immediatelj'^ by the ‘ divine lord ’ 
(Bhagavat). The members of the community 
direct their chief worship to Krsna and his spouse 
Radha. Tliey bear on the forehead as a caste- 
mark two perpendiculai linos of white clay {gopt- 
chandana) with a central black spot, and carry 
a rosary and necklace of the sacred tulasl m^oou. 
Many of them are wandering sannydsins ; others 
marry and fulfil the duties of ordinaiy citizens and 
householders. 

Nimbarka wrote a commentary on the Brahuut- 
siitrets, which in its turn formed the text of com- 
mentaries by his followers and sncc^essors. A 
knowledge of the doctrines which he taught, how- 
ever, is obtained chiefly from a brief dogmatic 
treatise of which he was the author, known as the 
Siddifuintaratna, or DaM.^lokly consisting of ten 
stanzas, whence the latter name is derived. His 
teaching was based upon that of Ramanuja, from 
whom be was not far removed in time, which he ex 
tended and developed in the direction of assigning n 
quasi-independent position to the individual soul 
{jiva) and to the inanimate universe. This qualified 
individualism, however, is not to be understood as 
thougli these two can or do maintain an existence 
distinct or separate from Brahma. They are 
essentially and j^rmanently one with that whicli is 
all and in all. The system of Nimb&rka, therefore, 
secures in form at least the monistii; position. 

1 O. M. Duff, The Chronology India, London, 18W, p. 189, 
with references ; Monler-Williams, Brdhtnomiimomd Hitia&isrn*, 
p. 146 f. 
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Jiva and the world are distinct from Brahma only 
in tho eense that they are developed or evolvea 
from his qualities, force, oi ^akti, so as to constitute 
tlie universe of animate and inanimate forms. 
They exist in him in a subtle {siiksma) guise, which 
in the world of phenomena takes on a ^'oss {sthula) 
body, yet remaining essentially united to him, 
with no detached being or life. Nimbarka’s teach- 
ing, therefore, combines a modified pluralism with 
the Vedantic monism. Equally also with Ramanuja 
he emi)liasii5ed the importance and need of hhakti. 
The giace of Brahma is for all who are in need and 
who seek him with devotion and faith. This is tlie 
only way of salvation by submission to the will of 
Kr^ina, and trust in liis mercy ; at the feet of the 
one god all should oiler worship and devotion, and 
thus alone can they obtain deliverance from dis- 
tress and the darkness of i<morance and sin. 

Like other Indian teacdiers, Nimbarka distin- 
guished two classes of souls : those already emanci- 
pated and those yet in bondage. For the devotee 
who sought emancipation it was essential to obtain 
a knowledge of five things : (1) the nature of the 
object of worship, defined as mchehii^ananda^ 
‘reality,’ ‘thought,’ ‘bliss’; (2) the nature of the 
worshi[)por ; (3) l.lie results to be anticipated of 
the divine grace, explained as devotion, self-sur- 
render, supreme atlection, etc. ; (4) tho bliss pro- 
duced W true hhdkti ; (5) hindrances to union with 
God. Instances of the last are idolatrous worship, 
disregard of the divine commands, etc. Inanimate 
objects also are of three kinds : (1) those that owe 
their origin to prakrii\ (2) those that do not 
originate from prakrti ; (3) time. The jiva finds 
its true nature and destiny wdien by the grace of 
God the hold of prakfti is relaxed, and final and 
C‘c mploto .separation achieved. 

Thus tho followers of Nirab&rka have inherited 
and maintain theoretically a doctrine of com- 
promise, to satisfy, on the one hand, the eviden<;e 
or apparent evidence of the reality of tlie visilde 
universe and of the individual soul, and, on the 
other, not entirely to break with the Vedanti<‘ 
doctrine of absolute unity [advaitn). Of tiu* 
history of the sect since its foundation little or 
nothing is known. Its members are said to have 
suirered much persecution at the hands of the 
Jains and others, and at one time the sect almost 
ceased to exist. No ellurt seems to be made to 
propagate their distinctive teaching, nor are they 
actively hostile to other forms of belief. 

Litkratukk. — M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and 
Bindinsm^, London, 1891, p. 146f. ; W. Crooke, PH i. 6f. ; 
R. H. Bhandarkar, ^aivisnn and minor reltffimis 

Systems {-(ilAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, pp. 152-66., 160f, ; 
A. S. Gedeii, Studies in Vie Rehyums of the East, JLondon, 
1918, p. 383 f. Bee also art. Buaktt-mAkoa, vol. ii. p. 045. 

A. S. Gedkn. 

NINOMIYA SONTOKU. — I. Life.- Nino- 
miya Sontoku, the peasant sage of Ja[»an, was 
born near Odawara in 1787, and died in 1856. 
When he was twelve years of age, his father died, 
leaving liim to support the family. He had little 
opportunity for study, but so intense was bis thirst 
for knowledge that he carried his Confueian 
Classics wherever he went, and would read as he 
walked, or would keep his book open near him as 
he worked, that he might catch frequent glimpses 
of its pages. When ho was sixteen years of age, 
his mother died, and the family was broken up. 
Ninomiya went to live with his uncle Mampei, a 
sordid old man, who grudged him the oil he used 
when [loring over his books at night. So the boy 
found a tract of deserted land, and planted it with 
rice-plants which the fanners had discarded. Thus 
he was able to supply his own oil for study. Even 
this did not appease his uncle, w lio considered study 
a shameful waste of time and oil, so he strictly for- 
bade him to study at night. Then Ninomiya rose 


as soon as the day began to dawn, and pursued his 
studies before his uncle was aw'ake. For lack of 
paper and ink he practised writing in the sand. 
He continued to cultivate his tract of waste land, 
saving the money each year until he w^as able to 
redeem his f athcr^s estate. These early expei i dices 
proved to be stejiping -stones to his great life- 
work, 

A man named Hattori, a clansman of the lord 
of Odawara, hearing liow Ninouiiva had redeemed 
his father’s estate, and liein^^ himself in gieat 
financial difficulties, urged Ninomiya a^ain and 
a^ain to come and help him to save his estate. 
Finally Ninomiya yiidded, on condition that Hat- 
tori should strictly follow directions. The family 
were not allowed to wear silk or to indulge in aiiv 
needless luxury. lie made them live so well 
within their means that each year there was a 
surplus. The result W’as tliat in live years pros- 
perity was restored to the estate of Hattori. Not 
only were all debts pai<l, but there was money in 
hand, wiiich Hattoii ofiered to Ninomiya. Nino- 
miya refused any reward for himself, but divided 
a portion among the servants who had been his 
loyal helpers. 

TJie next appeal for help came from the lord 
of Odaw’ara, wdio had heard of tho great good 
accomplished on his clansman Hattori’s estatii, 
Sakuramaehi, in Shiniotsuke province, was once 
very proajierous, producing 20,000 bushels of rice 
annually and supporting over 400 homes. It had 
gradually declined until it produced less than 
4000 bushels of rice, and the people were corre- 
spondingly degraded. 

Ninomiya first made a thorough examination of 
existing conditions. Then, to the lord of Odaw ara’s 
Hurprise, he refused all otters of money to carry on 
tlie woik. His ])lan was to make the people work 
out their own redemption. He himself sold out 
all that he had, and went with liis family to reside 
in Sakuramaclii. The first few years brought little 
hut discouragement. All his ettbrts seemed un- 
availing. Inuolence, gambling, dninkeiiness, and 
vice continued to flourish. Suddenly Ninomiya 
disappeared, and the people, alarmed lest he liad 
deserted theii’ cause, made a search for him, and 
found him at the Narita temple, where lie had 
spent twenty-one days in fasting and prayers for 
his peo})le. They were so impressed by liis devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice that they promised him their 
diligent sup))ort if he would but return to their 
village. During the next live years unprecedented 
prosperity crowned their ettbrts. At the end of 
that time, when the famine of the seventh year 
of the Tempo era (1836) occurred, the people of 
Sakuraiiiachi were able to assist the neighbouring 
districts with food and money. The storehouses 
were opened, and from March to May they fed 
over 40,000 persons. In addition Ninomiya loaned 
about $ 3000 to the people without interest. 

After the death of tlie lord of Odawara he was 
employed by the Tokugawa government in A.D. 
1842. It was his custom to begin his work in the 
most promising village or district and gradually to 
work out from there. He praised and encouraged 
the industrious ones, and patiently taught the 
unw^orthy. Wherever he went, he preached the 
duty of man, emphasizing filial piety, honesty, 
righteousness, and brotherly love. H e gave homes 
to the homeless, loaned money without interest to 
those who were in debt, advising them to write the 
amount of their indebtedness above their god-shelf, 
that they might be reminded of it daily as they 
performed their devotions. He supplied farm 
implements until the people were able to buy for 
themselves, and taught by example and precept 
the importance and dignity of nonest toil and 
mutual helpfulness. Thus he spent his life, until 
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he was over seventy yearn of age, bringing hope 
and cheer to the people of Japan. 

2 . Teaching. — Kinomiya^s teaching centred 
in the idea of gratitude to heaven, earth, and 
man for blessings received — to heaven for the light 
of the sun and moon, for growth and decay ; to 
earth for the trees, grain, birds, animals, and fish ; 
to man for his various offices and labours. Hence 
the first principle of conduct is to make suitable 
return for these blessings. The manner in which 
such return can be made is set forth in Ninomiya’s 
teaching known as ‘ Hotuku.’ 

The society of ‘ Ilotoku ’ was organized by his 
disciples. The members of the soci<Jy are expected 
to conduct their lives in such a way as to bring 
prosperity to themselves and to their country, 
liy their conduct they must show tlieir gratitude 
for all the bhissings that they have received from 
the gods, the emperor, and tlieir ancestors. They 
must be industrious, and live so within their in- 
come that they will have a surplus, which may be 
used to develop waste places or new industries. 
‘ITotoku’ is not a religion, but it tries to put the 
best elements in Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism into practice, laying great stress on 
national spirit. 

The society has two funds ; one is made up of 
voluntary ollerings from the members, known as 
‘foundation money,’ and may be used for current 
expenses, public works, encouraging new industries, 
relieving distress, or rewarding good deeds; the 
second is made up of the surplus funds of the 
members, known as ‘good seed money.’ 'Fliis 
fund may be loaned to tlie meiubeis or to other 
worthy persons without interest, on a vote of the 
society. Ninomiya condemned the taking of in- 
terest, because heaven does not dcmaml interest 
on her blessings. The borrower is expected to 
return the loan in ten annual payrnents, and then 
in the eleventh year to bring an extra payment as 
a thank-ofl'ering for the benefits which he has 
received from the society. 

The central idea of Ninomiya’s method was to 
have a yearly surplus. He said that it was in 
that way that the earliest ancestors of Japan 
opened up the country and redeemed waste places. 
The same method would reclaim any number of 
deserted plains, and rescue any niiriiber of people 
from poverty. He urged this method upon the 
feudal lords of the Tokugawa age when they 
became financially embarrassed, and, even when 
they enjoyed prosperity, he still urged them to lay 
by something either to help the poor or against a 
time of famine. 

He regarded self-sacrifice as a fundamental 
virtue, without which peace and prosperity were 
impossible. He used to say to young men : 

‘ If you wish to succeed you niust unselfishly servo men, I 
have learned from experience that self-sacrifice is essential to 
success. When I wtts a poor boy, I owned but one spade. One 
day it broke and I was greatly embarrassed. I tried to borrow 
a spado from an old man who lived next door, but, as he had 
need for it in his own g^arden, I offered to do his work for him. 
When I had finished digging and planting his garden, he gladly 
ave me the spade and said I was very welcome to use anything 
e had. You young men do not need to spend your mornings 
in bed ; rise early and find something, however small, to do for 
some one else. Home ma.\ not appreciate your act of kindness, 
others may thank you profusely, while others may offer you 
some slight reward. It matters not how they receive it; your 
responsibility is to give yourselves to others.' 

Ninomiya condemned the spirit of revenge. He 
said that lyeyasu, the first of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, being born in a warlike time, admired 
1 ,he spirit of revenge, but a great Buddhist priest 
taught him a better way, by emphasizing the 
beauties of benevolence. From that time the 
great lyeyasu discountenanced revenge. N inomiya 
thought that all Japanese should learn to love 
benevolence. Kevenge leads to revenge without 


limit. If it were encouraged, the world would 
become a scene of bloodshed and murder. It is 
the duty of the government to administer justice, 
and punish the guilty. 

He taught that good and evil are relative term.s, 
like far and near. The difference betweim far and 
near depends entirely upon your standpoint. So 
with good and evil ; nothing is absolutely good or 
absolutely evil. Man deplores waste places ; the 
hear and the deer rejoice in tliem. The thief 
thinks it good to steal ; the goveriuiient eondeinns 
it. Happmoss and miseiy always go hand in hand. 
Water under control is a blessing ; u neon trolled, 
it brings floods and misery. The hunter^’ piy is 
the sorrow of the birds ami aiiinials. 

3. Religion. — Ninomiya favoured noone religious 
.sect, hut w'as liberal towards all. He thouglit 
that, just as one may reach the summitr ol IVlt 
Fuji by many ditforent paths, so men may reacli 
truth tnroiigh any of the various sects of ndigion. 
Shintoism is useful for opening up the couiitiy, 
Confucianism for governing the (amiitry, Bud 
dhi.siii for giving peace of mind. He described hi.', 
own teaching as a medicine tablet in which lie lia<l 
thoroughly mixed two paits Shintoism, one part 
Confucianism, and one part Buddhism, They nc‘e<l 
to he well mixed to he ellective. His sacred Ixiok 
was the unwritten hook of nature. He disliked 
priests because they were consiiniers rathei than 
producer.s. Yet he was very religious. He used 
t.o say: ‘Without sound, without odour, heaven 
and earth repeat over and over the unwrilJeii 
sacred hook.’ To read tliis book you must close 
the physical eye and open liie Hjiiritual eye. 'I’liere 
may he errors in the written sacred books, hutnevei 
111 nature’s ]>ook. If the wi ilten hook tlid not. agrei' 
M ith nature’s hook, lie rejected it. 

4. Conclusion.— Ninomiya was not merely an 
economist, although his wank was largely conneeteil 
with the accumulation of wealth. In his leporl 
concerning the district round lake Imha he aavu- 
cated a refonnatimi of the ethical and moial con 
ditions of the people as of more importance than 
the mere improvement of their material environ- 
ment. He reported that it was impossible to 
employ them on any government enterpri.se u 11 less 
their spiritual imturcs w'ere roforjiied. Even if 
tlieir district became wealthy, the moral ideals of 
the people were such that wealth would only 
increase their vice and sensuality. If theii moral 
nature.s were reformed, wealth would be a blessing 
and not a curse to them. Again, wlien he was 
appointed to his last great work, he sighed nnd 
said : * My intention is to refine human kind rathei 
than to restore deserted jilaces, hut now 1 am 
again ordered to do the latter.’ These references 
are sufficient to show that Ninomiya placed moral 
teaching first, and the development of wealth 
second. He used to say : ‘ If we could only develop 
the deserted places in human minds, we could then 
let the deserted fields look out for themselves.’ 

Litkraturk.— T adasu Yoshimoto, A Peasant Sage of Japan, 
tr. from ilotoku-Kx, lx)ndoii, JDliJ; R. C. Armstrong, Jmt 
Afore the JJaumiThe Life and Wterk of JH inomiya Sontokn), 
New York, 1912 , Kanzo Uchimura, art. in RepreHentatfr>> 
Slen of Japan, Tokio, 1908; R. C. Armstrong, art. in TASJ , 
vol. xxxviii. flOlOl pt. ii ; Takayoshi Tomida, Hntoku-Ki 
(Jap.), Tokyo, 1905 ; Masaye Fukuzumi, Yawa (Ninomiya'is 
evening addresses) (Jap.), Shizuoka, 1887 ; A Study of Sxno 
rntya (Jap ), publmhea by The Sapporo Agricultural College, 
Tokyo, 19U9. R. C. ARMSTRONG 

nirmalAs . — The Nirmala Sadlifls, or ‘ pure 
saints,’ are a Sikh order which was bitterly opposerl 
to that of the Akfilis. They are said not to under 
go any rite of purification, but merely to receive 
the amrit like other Sikhs when they become 
Singhs. They originated, like the A kalis, in the 
time of Gurfi Govind Singh, but the history of their 
foundation is obscure. 
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Aooordinff to one story, a water-carrier was seized by the 
Guru’s soldiers for supplying their enemies with water during a 
battle, but the Guru declared him ‘stainless’ {nirmala) This 
account, however, undoubtedly arose out of a confusion 
between this order and the Sew&panthis. According to the 
Panth Prakdsh (Amritsar, 1892, p. 855), the Nirmal&s origi- 
nated thus : Guru Govind Singh invited a Br&hnian to come 
from Benares to teach the Sikhs, his disciples, Sanskrit, but he 
declined the invitation, saying that none but Brahmans were 
entitled to learn Sanskrit or the Vedas, and pointing out that 
nian> of the Sikhs were artizana or even menials by caste. To 
this the Guru rejoined that the Sikhs would become more 
erudite than the Brahmans, and that the latter would one day 
be glad to learn from the Sikhs. lie also sent many of his 
disciples to learn Sanskrit. They wore the saffron garment of 
the 8(tdhu, and translated many Sanskrit works into the vulgar 
tongue. These peo^de were stvled Ninnalas by the Guru. 
Another story is that once the Ourii asked his Sikhs to cook 
karn parnhad (sweet-meat eaten in communion), and they all 
obevod him except thirteen, who kept their seaU. These were 
called Nirmalas, as they had discarded the things of this world 
(from nivirt, ‘ renunciation ’). A third tradition is that once 
after a hard-fought light the Guru and his companions went 
to rest, but at midnight he arose to see If any were awake in 
meditation Those whom he found keeping vigil in spite of 
their fatigue he called Nirinalas. 

'Fhe precise derivation of the name is obscure. The 
Yop^is practise a rite called nivali, nYninli (jdiysical 
puriti cation by purgiii^O a.s a preliminary to the 
rite of yoga (drawing in tlie breath) properly so 
called, and the term Nirmala may be derived iroin 
this [iractice. 

At first tfie Nirinalas took tlie pahnl and wore 
wliite raiment, hut they have adhered to the study 
of tlie ortliodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lo.st 
toiKih with Sikhism. They now wear the ordinary 
saifron robes of the Indian possibly to facili- 
tate Ixi^'^ging, which they jiroiess to avoid, as they 
claim to subsist on oflerings voluntarily made. All 
Nirmahls are kesh-dhdrij i.e., they wear the kes of 
tlie true Sikh or Singh. 

'Phe Nirinalas form a well-disci jilined and highly 
resjiected organization. Each monastery is under 
a guru, while a council or committee jioriodically 
visits their societies throughout the Provinee. 
Almost always celibate, they bear a far higher 
rejiutation for morality than most of the other 
religious orders in the Panjab. 'I'heir iirincipal 
akhdra is at Hardwfir, but they also have founda- 
tions at Amritsar and elsewhere in the Panjab. 

H A. Rose. 

NIRVANA. — Nirvana, etymologically * blowing 
out,’ ‘cooling,’^ or mok,yi {g.v.), ‘deliverance,’ is 
the central itiea of the teaching of Sakyainuni and 
the ra,iso7^ d'Mre of Buddhism. 

* As the vast ocean, O dlscijiles, is impregnated with one 
flavour, the flavour of salt, so also, my di.sciple8, this law and 
discifilme 18 iiiifiregnated with but one flavour, witli the taste 
of deliverance ‘ {Chullavagga, ix. i. 4). 

1 1 was in order to lead his fe) low-creatures to nirvana 
that Sakyamiini preached the True I^aw ; it is in 
order to reach nirvana that monks and nuns for- 
sake the duties of secular life, become strangers to 
the society of the family, both the dead and the 
living, which assembles around the domestic fire, 
and devote themselves to the practices of an ascesis 
which has one ‘flavour,’ the flavour of nirvana. 

It sooms, therefore, that we should he aiiijdy 
provided with definitions of nirvana, and that 
there should be no doubt as to the actual moaning 
of the word. As a matter of fact, the present 
writer believes that we know what nirvana is as 
well as the Buddhists themselves did, and it is not 
our fault if we are not able to give an unambigu- 
ous statement. The Buddhist lelt satisfied with a 
description which does not satisfy us, because, 
whereas we have been for centuries trained to 
make our ideas clear, this was not the case with 
the Indians ; and also because we look at the 
Buddhist doctrines from the outside, without in 
the least believing in them ; whereas nirvana is 

1 On the various meanings of ntrpafi, nirvdxM, see Senart, 
‘Nirv&i?a,’ in Album Kem, p. 101 (‘extinction,’ ‘disappear- 
ance,’ ‘becoming cool,’ ‘refreshment,* ‘comfort’ [nirvrti], 
’ repose,' ‘ serenity ’ [Adrift J). 


for us a mere object of archseological interest, it is 
for Buddhists oi paramount practical importance. 
Our business is to study what nirvdrui may be ; the 
business of a Buddhist is to reach nirvdmi — a very 
different thing. 

1. NirvS^a as a negative conception.— The idea 
of nirvana cherished by the Buddhists is chiefly 
a negative one. They know what existence is. 
They know that existence is suffering — every 
existence, even the happy life of the gods, because 
the gods are to die ana to be reborn ; every exist- 
ence, even the almost endless dreamy niouitation 
of the beings living in the ‘ realm of neither notion 
nor no notion ’ (see art. COSMOGONY [Buddhist]). 
And they think that there is an exit, an end to 
the ever- recurring birth and death ; there is an 
‘ extinction ' of the everywhere and always miser- 
able consciousness ; tlie re is a nirvdiia, deliverance 
from existence ; and that is, indeed, enough. We 
must admit that the jirospect of an endless migra- 
tion from world to world, from boll and animal 
birth to hell and animal hiitli, is an appalling one, 
although we fail to realize fully its appalling 
character ln'cause we are not disposed to sli^are it. 
But it is fairly evident that, at the time of Sakya- 
muni, many men were tired of existence.^ They 
liad learned to despise the trivial and unstable 
joys of life, and taken so gloomy a view of the 
universe that deliverance — unqualified deliverance 
— seemed to them a goal forwdiieh it is wortli while 
to strive. This negative dolinition does not apjieal 
to the most innate needs of our mind and heart — 
and that is the reason why nirvana, has been so 
often misunderstood ; but the first duty of a his- 
torian of religion is to admit tliat some ‘ states of 
mind’ may he human although they are not 
European or modern. 

2. Nirvana as a happy state. — While we believe 
that we are right on this point — namely, that some 
Indians were deeply pessimistic ami that this 
pessimism culniinated in the. Buddhist ideal of an 
unqualified deliverance — it is not difficult to under- 
.stand how this wan and cold ideal received the 
tinge of the warmest colours of confidence and hope. 
There is an enormous mass of texts which represent 
nirvana as a happy state.^ Every jihiase that 
the Brahmans use to describe the fortunate merg- 
ing of the individual self into the absolute and 
universal self is or may be used by tlie Buddhists 
to describe the deliverance. Nirvana is the 
farther shore {para), the island [dvlpa], the endless 
{atyanta), the immortal {anifta), the immortal 
state {anifta pada), the snnimum honuni {naih.s- 
rcyasa). It is better than any existence, howev er 
pleasant. Sakyamiini, wlio discovered the path to 
it, felt obliged, out of love for mankind, to preach 
his discovery. Nothing can surpass the joy of the 
monk when he realizes that he will reach nirvana ; 
the Dhaniinapadn and the ‘ Psalms of the Elders 
and the Nuns’ {Theragdthd, Therigdthd)^ give 
eloquent evidence of the deep joy and thrilling 
hone with which nirvana was looked upon. It is 
difficult to find in the Brill imanic literature, or 

* E. J. Thoniag, Iluddhist Scriptures (‘ Wisdom of the East ’ 
ser.), London, 1918, j>. 20, strongly remarks that * it is some- 
times unmtellif^enily said that continued rebirth is a dreary 
doctrine But it does not necessarily mean rebirth upon earth.’ 
To read certain books it seems that India was, as it were, 
hallucinated by the idea of rebirth and death, whereas tiie 
Indian literature gives us a quite different image of Indian life. 
So far right. But we are concerned with the Buddhists, i.e. 
with the monks, with ‘ spiritual’ men, who did really despise 
the paradisiac as well os human pleasures. Common religions 
people dreamed of paradises as they do to-day. Many more 
still lived os immortals {amard im) would live, given to pleasure 
and gain (kdma, artha), despising dharma. 

‘<4 These texts usually refer to the ‘ earthly nirvaxiM ’ (see 
below, § 4 ). But are such terms as amrta compatible with 
this opinion ? 

3 See the tr. of O. A. P. Ehys Davids, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, London, 1909-18, i. and ii., esp. introd. to vol. f. 
p. xxxvii. 
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even in the Upani^ads^ feelings so fervid and en- 
thusiastic. 

It may he said that such feelings draw their 
strength and their import from mysticism and 
religious exaltation ; and we must agree that there 
is little doctrinal speculation in them. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains that Buddhists spoke of 
nirvana as a firm believer in happiness after death 
would speak of paradise ; and this fact is an 
important point in the description of what the 
Buddhist tliought of nirvana. 

3. Doctrinal statements. — When avc turn to 
doctrinal statements, wo are confronted with two 
or possibly three o[)iiiions : (1) deliverance is pure 
and simple annihilation ; (2) — which will not prove 
teni^ble — nirvarat is some inconceivable existence ; 
(8) Sakyamuni has refused, in so many words, to 
state whether deliverance is annihilation or not. 

(1) There are texts which suggest that deliver- 
ance is fjnnihilation — the narrative of the 
death of Sakyamuni : 

‘ Ah the exUnclioii of a flame 
Even ao was his mind’s release ’ ; ^ 

but similes are, as a rule, misleading, and the 
simile of fire that perislies when the fuel is con- 
sumed is used in the Mahlhhdrata^ where annihila- 
tion is out of the question.^ 

We have here in view the whole fabric of the 
speculative texts, the texts which force upon us 
tne identification of dcdivorance with annihilation, 
because they do not leave room for any other 
surmise. Tl lese texts are very numeious and free 
fiom any loophole for doubt. They provide us 
with a scientific description of man, and leach 
that there is nothing permanent in him. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ‘man’ or ‘being’ 
{pur am, sattva)^ ‘soul’ {dtman), or ‘person’ 
{piidgala ) ; such cxjiressions are mere names for a 
com])lex of elements {skandhas)^ some corporeal, 
some spiritual, which are dissolved at death.* If 
the cause.s -actions to be rewarded in some other 
life (see art. Karma)— remain that give to the 
dying consciousness the jiower of creating, in 
some embryo, a now consciousness that continues 
the first one and enjoys the fruits of previous lives, 
llnire is no cessation of existence, there is no 
annihilation. If, liowcver, these causes are want- 
ing— arul they are Avanting in the case of a saint, 
who has destroyed desire and burned act — the con- 
sciousness is blown out as the flame of a lamp, 
and that is nirvana^ i.e. the end of life, of con.scious- 
ness, and of suffering. All the mystic or psycdio- 
logical data — all idea of a transcendent sell, of an 
iinmanenf absolute— that could give any support 
to a conception of survival of wliatever kind, 
personal or impersonal, have been sedulously 
destroyed by Buddhist philo80})hy. 

Here Ave must confess, however, that this 
identification, ‘ a7>wl77 At = annihilation,’ is not one 
of the ‘ primordial ’ doctrines of Buddhism. The 
doctrine of annihilation Avas not an ‘ original 
purpose ’ ; it was a result. That is to say, 
fAilkyamuni {or the Church) did not start with 
such an idea of deliverance ; this idea has been 
forced upon him (or upon them) because he has 
been rasn enough to deny the existence of a soul. 

1 Dlgha, ii. 15 f. (cf. Suttanipdta, 285), tr. E. J. Thomas, 
Buddhist Scriptures, p. 116 ; cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, 11. 176; the Sanskrit version, 
Madhyamakavftti (Bibl. Buddhica, iv., Petrog:rad, 1913), p. 
524, with an interestinjf discussion on nirvana conceived as 
something real (bhdva). 

‘-i xii. 543 ; SBE viifa [1898] 247. 

3 Thomas, p. 9 : ‘ The self is compound and hence imperma- 
nent. When the individual is analysed into body and mind with 
Its qualities and functions, what is there remaining behind? The 
soul, atman, said the Vedintin, that permanent entity which is 
in reality identical with the absolute and eternal Brahma. 
But the Buddhist answer was that there is nothing remaining. 
The elements of the self are the self, Just as the parts of the 
chariot are the chariot ’ 


We shall see that, according to some evidences, 
Sakyamuni did his best to avoid this ‘ result,’ and 
even objected to a definite statement of it. But, 
when certain premisses are accepted, conclusions 
follow with the fatality of destiny. Tarka ( ‘ logic ’) 
is indeed a most dangerous auxiliary of religious 
thought. 

(2) There is a text, dressed in scholastic garb 
and therefore the more authoritative, which would 
lead us to 8Ugge.st that nirvana is, in the words of 
H. Oldenberg, ‘ an existence that is beyond reason 
and conception.’ ^ 

‘ At this time, a monk called A’^amaka has adopted the follow- 
ing wicked heresy . “ I understand the doctrine tanght by 
Bhagavat to he this, that a monk who is free trom the depravi- 
ties (dsauo) when hig l>od> dissolves, is annihilated ; that he 
perishes ; that he does not exist beyond death." ’ 

If it is a wicked here.sy {pCipakd ditthi) to hold 
that the dead saint has perished, the olivious infer- 
ence is that he continues to exist. But let us see 
the sequel. 

Sariputra, the disciple full of wisdom, endeavours 
to save Yainaka from this wrong view. Yamaka 
feels obliged to admit that a saint, a living saint, 
is neither identical with the bodily form, with the 
sensations — in a word, with the skandhas that aie 
the constituents of wliat the coiiimou peojilc style 
an individual or a person — nor, on tjie other hand, 
is he dillerent from them. And Sariputra con- 
cludes, in the words of Oldenberg : 

‘Thug then, friend Yamaka, even hero iri this world the 
saint is not to be aj>prehended by tbee in truth. Hast thou, 
therefore, a right to speak, saying ■ “ I understand the 
doctrine taught by Bhagavat to be (Iiih, that a saint . . . does 
not exist lieyond death ’’ ? ’ 

Hence the conclusion : 

‘Ono who clearly and indefinitely renounced an everlasting 
future would speak in anothiir strain : behind the veil of 
mystery there lies the longing for esc'apo from opposing reason, 
which declines to admit the conceivablenoss of everlasting 
existence, the hope for an existence which is beyond reason 
and conception.’ 

But, if it is heresy to maintain that a saint (an 
arhat or a tathagata) perishes at death and does 
not exist beyond death, the obvious reason, stated 
by Sariputra, is that an ‘ individual ’ or a * person * 
is a mere Urc de raison whicli does not [lensli 
because it doe.s not exist. As Silriputra tells 
Yamaka, the living saint is neither identical with 
the shnidhns nor difierent from them. If lie were 
the body, etc., he would of course exist and would 
also be subject to annihilation when tJie body dis- 
solves. If he were difierent from the body, etc., 
ho would he eternal ; but he is not difiere nt from 
them, because, when we speak of somebody as 
being a man or a saint, the only reality of which 
we are speaking is the group of skundfias. All 
Buddha’s teaching is to make clear that the Ixidy, 
etc., are the only things that exist and that may 
be spoken of. “ 

The Yamaka- Sariputra dialogue, therefore, 
cannot be uiider.stood as a veiled positive answer 
to the question of survival. It means that such 
questions are devoid of any actual meaning, and 
can he dreamt of only by foolish people who have 
not lenriied the first lesson of Buddha, that there 
is no soul.* 

But what about the phrase which we have 
italicized above: ‘apprehended in truth ’?^ The 
pre.sent wiiter is of opinion that the passage must 

1 Sarhputta, in. 109 ; cf. II. C. Warren, Buddhism in Transla^ 
lions, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 138 ; Oldenberg, Buddha'^, tr. 
lloey, p. ‘2828, tr. Foucher, p. 279. 

5<Cf., e.g , Sarhyutta, iv. 374: * Fena rupeva tathdgalam 
paHadpaydmdno paflfidpeyya ta7h rupam nahinam.’ For 
another exegesie of the phrasei, ‘neither identical . . . nor 
different,’ see lielow, p. 37^. 

8 See the end of the dialogue, and the concluding words of 
Yamaka : ' Henceforth, when 1 shall be asked whether a saint 
periehes at death or not, I shall answer : body is perishable 
{rupam anichekam . . .).’ 

4 ditthe va dhamme saehehato tathato anupalabhiyamdno, 
Fr. tr., p. 279: *le Parfait ne peut 6tre oomprig en v4rit4 et 
en essence par toi.’ 
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be translated ; ‘ the Haint is not found by thee to 
be something real,’ or, in the words of Warren, 
‘considering now that you fail to make out and 
establish the existence of the saint in the present 
life.’ Tlie use of the expression na upalahhyate in 
later Buddlusm (Madhyamika school) has been 
known for a long time ; also the logical use of 
i\\Q imitpalahdhi to establish the non-existence of 
soirietJiing somewhere ; and we have now the 
evidence of the Makdmddcsa, the oldest of the 
commentaries, which has even been admitted in 
the Suttapi^nka, where natthi, * is not,’ is com- 
mented na sanivijjati^ ‘ does not exist,’ n'updlab- 
bhati, ‘ is not perceived.’ 

Grammar is a conjectural science, and no matter 
of importance can be decided upon these philo- 
logical grounds. But Oldenberg^s version would 
be admissible only if supported by some clearer 
references to a state ‘that is beyond conception 
and reason.’ These references are scarce, and 
wear a garb of metaphor that diminishes their 
importance. Two may be mentioned, 'the first 
one, in the dialogue of the nun Khema and the 
king Pasenadi {^ainyutta, iv. 374), is specious. 
Tlie comparison of the saint with the unmeasurable 
ocean must not lead us astray, as the text con- 
cludes with the common lesson on the skandhas. 
It gives only evidence of an ill-advised tendency to 
mystery. The second one is a celebrated fragment 
wfiich occurs in two of our oldest books : * 

‘There ib, O disciplen, a 8om<;thing that Is not born, not 
produoed, not created, not coniixmnded.^ Were there not, U 
diBcinles, this aomethinir not born . . ., there would t>e no 
possible exit for what is born.' 

The iiresent writer has often quoted this state- 
ment as favouring the opinion that ‘ mr/nna is 
existence.’ But Olden berg has rightly remarked : 

‘Theaa words seem to sound as if we heard Brahmanical 
philosophers talkin;? of the Brahma, that has neither bemnmnff 
nor end. . . . Yet these expressions, when viewed in the con- 
nection of Buddhist thought, convey something wholly different. 

. . . For the Buddhists, the words ; “ there is something un- 
created,*' merely signif.v that the created can free himself from 
the curse of being created.’ 

To sum up : there is little doubt that the nihilistic 
interpretation of Buddhism—negation of a soul, 
negation of the survival of the saint — is the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Pitakafi (old Scriptures), as it 
is of the mediawal northern scholastic (Madhya- 
jiiaka). But there ha ^'0 been in the ancient Church 
as well as in historical times many ‘heretics,’ and 
among them the ‘ believers in personality ’ {pudga- 
lavddin), these ‘ maintainerB of Sahkhya ’ {sdh- 
khyavdiiin) in disguise. The Pudgalavadins stated 
that the pudgala^ the self, is neither identical 
with the skandfias nor different from them ; noth- 
ing can be predicated of it {anahhUdpya) ; it 
nevertheless exists. They probably admitted some 
transcendent form of eternal existence. 

(3) There is a third set of texts which we may 
style ‘ agnostic ’ (see art. Agnosticism [Buddhist]). 
Strong and clear as was the teaching of the 
Master, many of Ids disciples felt dissatisfied with 
his utterly nihilistic doctrines, and hoped, in the 
depth of their liearts, that they inisunclerstood 
Ipm. Let us not forget that the disciples of 
Sakyamuni came to him as to the discoverer of 
the Path of Immortality {amfta), and were not 
previously informed concerning the only immortal- 
ity possible, namely eternal silence and destruction. 
If we are not mistaken, it is therefore easy to 

1 Uddna, viii. 8 j Itivuttaka, 43. 

s It is worth while to look at tlie list of the ‘ not compounded ’ 
(amthskrta), which seeniB to In* old : (l) space {dkdia), which 
is simply a name, being tho mere absence of a thing ‘ making 
obstacle ’ (andmra'^anidtra ) ; (2) the destruction of the things 
which pensh "without premeditation {apratisaihkhyautrt>dha\ 
as the wood perishes in the flame, as the flame perishes when 
the fuel is wanting ; (3) the destruction brought about by 
premeditation ^rti,ti(tarhk:hy(lnin)dha\ i.e the extinction of 
the tiiought of the saint, more cxaijtlv, the cessation of the pro- 
duction of now thoughts — i.e. nirwd^Mt. See L. de la Vall6e 
Poussin, * Leg trois Asaqiskrtas,' m Alfnun Kem, pp. 111-113. 


understand that many monks were anxious to be 
made sure about ?iirvdna, not by logical con- 
clusions drawn from metaphysical tenets, not by 
metaphorical and conflicting phrases, but by a 
definite and authentic statement from tho lips of 
the Master. The texts give sundry evidences of 
this state of niiud,^ But the Master refused to 
give any answw, and he added the reason of his 
silence : ® 

‘ Why has Buddha not taught his disciples . . . whether the 
saint lives on beyond death or not? Because the knowledge ol 
these things does not conduce to progress in liolinens. . . 
What contributes to peace and enlightenment, Buddha has 
tauglit his own : the truth of suflering. . . . Therefore. MtUui'i- 
kyaputta, whatsoever has not been revealed by me, lot that 
remain unrevealed ; and what has been revealed, let it he 
revealed.’ 

This passage seems to us to express the feelings 
of the Buddlia’s disciples who did not care for meta- 
physics ; tlioy did not seem to have realized that the 
first truth, ‘ Everything is unsubstantial,’ contains 
at least an authoritative expression ot nihilism. 

A large number of the Butldhists, and by fai the 
larger numlxer of the Buddhists who wrote— to say 
nothing of Sakyamuni himself, who.^e personality 
remains an unfathomable riddle— were holdeiiougli 
to face tho jirohlem of the ‘ iion-existciice of a soul 
(naira tmya) with its inevitable consequence, namely 
annihilation at death. But the monks who have 
recorded and introduced in the Sciipture tins 
‘ ‘positivist’ statemiint, ‘1 have taught what is 
useful ; what I have not stated, lot that remain 
unstated,’ are the exponents of the commonest 
attitude concerning mrcdiia. 

The Buddhists have discussed the question ni 
tho nature of nirvana much less than we have 
done.* They know that nirvana is deliverance and 
that deliverance is the highest good, the only good 
to be h()]>ed for. That is enough. What is interest- 
ing and worth search is the path to nirvana ; discu.s''- 
ing nirvana is tar from bmng the best path to it ; 
and Biid<lha rightly discouraged such disc.u.ssion. 

4- An earthly nirvana.— Childeis^ was the hist 
to point out that, in a number of texts, nirvana 
does not mean deliverance trom existence, tiic 
state lieyond death of the dead saint, but the 
‘ brief period of bliss ’ enjoyed by tho man who 
has liberated himself from desire and become a 
saint, before he obtains final nirvana at death — m 
other words, the state of the arhat or the jivan - 
mukta (gq,v.).^ Much stress has been laid on tliis 
conception of an earthly nirvana by several writers, 
among whom is Khys Davids ; and rightly so. On 
the one hand, deliverance from desire is the causi* 
and tlie token of deliverance from existence. On 
the other hand, India has always been full ot 
reverence for the saints who have reached a 
thorough drapa^faand become insensible to pleasure, 
suflering, and hope : ‘ 1 do not wish for death ; I do 
not wish for life.’” Neophytes longed for that 
‘ professionaryierfection, a sublime pattern of which 
was given by Sakyamuni ; and it can be maintained 
that many inonkH dreamed only of the earthly 
nirvana^ without taking trouble about final nir 
vdjia. They thought only of attaining the happi- 
ness and detachment of nirvdna in this life.’ 
Tliere is much ‘ professionalism ’ in Buddhism, 
more than is generally admitted. Childers’ hints 
and Rhys Davids’ discussions must not be neglected 
if we want to get a complete idea of what nirvana 
was for the Buddhists, 

I See, f,g., Majjhitnat i. 426; Sarpyutta, Iv. 874. 

* Oldcnberg, Buddha‘S, tr. Hoey, p. 276. 

^See, however, Burnouf’s Introduction and Madhyamaka- 
VfUij, oh. XXV. pp. 619-641. 

^ JJict. of the Pali Language, p. 268. 

* The term ga-vpadhueta niohdna ki often underetood as 
referrinff to the etete of the arhat. 

® Theragdthd, 1002. 

7 See Sarhyutta, iv. 261. 
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The present treatment of the subject is not very 
clear, tor it is dilKcult in dealing with such a 
problem to be both fair and coherent. Incoherence 
IS one of the chief features of Indian thought. We 
believe that orthodox Buddhism {i.e. the Buddhism 
of the books) maintains that nirmna is a mere 
concept, the state of a thing that does not exist 
and of which nothing can be predicated. A saint, 
after death, a mrvTta or a liberated one {ruuktn)^ 
is ‘ void ’ (Mnya) ; therefore he can be said to be 
annihilated. The conclusion, in Europe, would be 
evident. But Matrche^ tells us ; 

* others than Buddha may ha\e won liberation, but in 
Buddha the buperiority is altOKOther great ■ all the liberated 
are void ; but the void of a hair cavity compares hut poorly with 
the large void of the sky.' i 

We shall conclude with the words of Barth : 

‘The imagination even of an Asiatic has some difficulty in 
settling down to the idea of annihilation. Thus the Chinese 
pii^runH Fa-Hian and Hiouen-Thsang, who . . . were orthodox 
Uelieverb in the complete Nirv^pa of Buddha, neverttieless 
speak of miracles, and even of apparitions of his, as if he had 
not ceased to exist ; and it is beyond a doubt that with manj' 
of the Buddhists of former days Nirvkya was only what it is 
with the majority of them to-dav, a sort of ettrna) rejiose or a 
negative slate of hlessednebS. This does not hinder Buddhism 
from being doctriiially the confession of the absolute vanity of 
nil things, and, as regards the individual, an aspiration after 
noii-exibtence.’2 

5 . Origins of the notion of nirv&na. — This 
problem is very obscure. The present writer would 
merely state that Oldenberg’s opinion that ‘ the 
idea of nirvana originates from the idea of Brah- 
man cannot be received with ah.solule confidence. 
The Buddhist idea of nirvana — unqualified deliver- 
ance or qualified annihilation — arose from the same 
causes that produced the Brahmanicideaof mrunr/a, 
brahnmnu'vdna , merging in the absolute. The 
same attitude towards life, towards ‘contingent 
existence,’ produced two conflicting views 011 the 
end of man, two conflicting eschatologies, in har- 
mony with two conllicting inetaph 3 'sic 8 — the nihil- 
ism of the Buddhists and the iiionisiii of the 
Brilhmans. But our texts never mention brahinan^ 
the aksolute of the Vedanta ; and they never 
consider tlie dtman^ wliich is the absolute of the 
Upanisads, as the universal principle, but alway.s 
as the individual soul — the existence of which 
they firmly deny. They discuss the jiossibility of 
reaching by the Brahmanic means the world of the 
god Brahma, and tfiey show the right niean.s to 
reach it ; but they liave not a word on the 
brahma, nirvana^ the merging in brahman. It 
seems, therefore, that the Buddiiists were, at tlie 
beginning, quite ignorant of the eschatology of 
the Upanii^adu, This ignorance may be explained 
in many ways ; until the chronology of the Brali- 
manic and Buddhist literatures has been settled, a 
sure explanation is impossible. 

Litrraturk.— -T he literature of nirvaiyi is very large, and a 
complete bibliography would have hundreds of heading. We 
may mention : E. Burnouf, Introd. d I'hut. du bouddhttme in- 
dien, Paris, 1844, pp. 18, 616, 694 ; F. Max Muller, Chips from 
a German Workshop Ajondon, IS67-75, i. 279 ff., ‘The Meaning 
of Nirvftija' (1867); T. Rofirers, Buddhaghofa’s Parables, do. 
1870, Introd. p. xxxlx ; Dhammapada, SJBJix. fl881], Introd. p. 
xliv ; J. Bartn^lemy Salnt-Hilaire, Le liouMha et sa rehmon 2 *, 
Paris, 1862, tr. Laura Eusor, London, 1896 ; R. Spence Hardy, 
Eastern Jdonachism"^, London, 1866, pp. 6, 20, 291 ; P. fi. 
Foucaux, Doctrine des Bouddhistes sttr le Nirvana, Paris, 1864, 
and Mews bibliographique, Ifith June 1874 ; R. C. Childers, 
Diet, gf the Pali Language, liondon, 1876, pp. 266-274 ; A. 
Barth, Les Religions de Vlnde, Paris, 1879, tr. J. Wood, London, 
1882, p. 118 ff. ; V. Treackner, MUinda-paflho, London, 1880, 
p. 424 : H. (Jldenberg, Buddha, sein Lehen, seine Lehre, und 
seine Oemeinde, Berlin, 1881, 61912, 5*tr. W. Hoey, London, 
1882, 8tr. A. Fouoher, Paris, 1903; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as iUustrated by 
. . . Indian Buddhism {HL), London, 1881, Buddhiam (Ameri- 


1 Varno'^arhavaryMna, 10 1, ed. and tr. F. W. Thomas, I A 
xxxiv. (1906] 146 ff. ; see A. F. R. Hoernle, Manvaoript Remains 
of Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1916, p. 78. 

2 Religions of India, p 114. 

8 Buddha^, tr. Foucher, p. 281 ; ‘ L'ldde du nirodpa est 
sortie de celle du Brahma.’ 


can Lectures), New York, 1896 ; E. W. Hopkins, 2'he Rchgtons 
of India, Txmdon, 1896, p. 821 ff. ; J. Dahlmann, Nirvana, 
eine Studie zur Vorgesch. des Buddhismus, Berlin, 1897 ; J A 
Eklun^ Nirvdisa . en religionshistorisk undersokning, Upsula, 
1899; E Senart, ‘ Nirvana,' in Album Kem, Lejden, BMKi, 
pp. 101-104; F. <j. Schrader, ‘On the Problem of Nirvaya,' 
JPTS, 1904-06, p. 167; L. de la Valine Poussin, linud 
dhisine : Opinions sur I'htst. de la dogmaUque, Pans, 11)09, p. 84. 

L. DE LA Valli^k Poussin. 

NOACHIAN PRECEPTS.— The attitude of 
the Hebrew.s towards foreigners or ‘Gentiles,’ 
especially those who lived in their midst, under- 
went deumte changes. It M’as in this connexion 
that there grew uj) the conccjition of the ‘Noat hian 
precepts’ — the duties that eoulil be reciuiied of the 
Geutiles in accordance ^\ith Biblical eoinmaivds 
prior to tlie Mosaic legislation, wliich was legarded 
as peculiar to the Hebrews. 

The exclusive tonipor of the Hebrew nation wa.s 
a gradual growth. In the time of David ( 0 . 1000 
B.C.) a Hittite held high office and even the J’liilis- 
tines could lie hosts. While P carefully notes tliat 
Isaac and .Jacob avoid exogamy^ tlie earlier Hources, 
E and J, represent .Joseph and Moses as marrying 
foreign wives. By the time of Deut., liowevei, 
Lsram’h religion liad become self-conscious, aware 
of its difrerence from other religions, devoted fo 
the one spiritual God ; accordingly, ]>agan customs 
were denounced, Canaanile peoples vveie banned, 
and an alien could not reside without restrictions 
among tlie cliihlron of Israel (cf, Dt 23®). This 
exclusive tendency' is exjdieitJy formulated in the 
Priests’ Code with its regulations regaiding alien 
immigrants, mairiage, descent, diet, and the like. 
Within a short time after tlie return frnm the 
Exile P’s account of man’s early history had 
become axiomatic in .Judaism, and the devout .lew 
found in the commands of the Creator as coiiimum- 
cated by the Mosaic writings the sole Banctioii for 
human duty. P represents legitimate saeiilice, 
the Divine Name, the distinction between clean 
and unclean, as things unknown before the time ot 
Moses. Yet, thougli he was ignorant of the 
Mosaic J^aw, Noah was a just man according to 
the standaiils of his age (P) ; and, os all the de- 
scendants of Noah could claim God as their creatoi 
and preserver, liis standards might be expe(;ted 
from all ; hence the term ‘ Noachiaii precejits.’ 

Post-Exilic writings vary in their attitude 
towards Gentiles. Kuth, .Jonah, and some of the 
Psalms (100, 67, etc.) indicate a charitable disposi- 
tion ; the Wisdom literature favours tolerance ; 
and the Greek influence created a party with 
wider sympathies. On the other hand, Joel, 
Zee 9-14, and Esther are definitely hostile. The 
forcible conversion attempted by Antiochus stimu- 
lated feeling in the same direction, and the Maeca- 
ba^an wars created the stem uncompromising 
piety of the future Pharisees. In the Apocryplia, 
while there is evidence of the more generous dis- 
position {e.g.. To 14®*-, Wis 1-11), the glorification 
of the Jews is equally conspicuous {e.g., Wis 
12-19). The use of the names of Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and Abraham in Apocalyptic literature w as 
designed to avoid the risk of collision wdth the 
Torah, which vas regarded as valid for all time. 
Among the disciples of Jesus the charitable attitude 
towards Gentiles had a new birth, but this tendeil 
to intensify the exclusive elements in PhariHaisrn ; 
and it is to the discussions of Ilabbis in this con- 
nexion during the first three centuries A.D. that 
precise definitions of the precepts of Noah are due. 

The Noachian laws aid not include all pre- 
Mosaic injunctions, but only those which coincided 
with the laws enunciated at Sinai [Sank. 59a) ; 
e.g.t circumcision was not required of Gentiles. 
It was only after this general principle was estab- 
lished that the number and scope of the Noachian 
precepts eould be defined. Aocoiding to the 
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tractate Sanhedrin (56a), they were «even in 
number : (1) obedience to aiitliority (2) rever- 
ence for the Divine Name, (3) abstinence from 
idolatry, (4) from incest (Gn 12^® 20*), (6) from 
murder (4*"’^- 9®), (6) from robbery (21”), (7) from 
eating? Hesh of living animal (9^). The list grew, 
and in the 3rd cent. Ulla could speak of 30 com- 
mandments to which Noachidse owed obedience, 
though he declares that they fulfilled only three 
(Cholin, a and jS). The original seven, however, 
were the most important, and by observing these 
as a minimum a (ientile settling among Jews 
might be advanced to the privileges and resjionsi- 
bilities of the proselyte. 

‘ The Rabbis taugiit ; Naaman’s proBelytiam was only to per- 
form tl»e seven commandments given to the descendants of 
Koah. Nebusaradun, however, was a true proselyte ; from the 
descetidants of Sisera were such as taught the Torah among a 
majority of Israelites. From the descondantj* of llaman were 
such as learned the Torah m the city Bne-Berak ’ {Sanhedriai, 
tr. M. L. Rodklnson, New York, 1902, viii. 299). 

The temper of the Rabbis appears in the follow- 
ing pronouncement : 

‘ A Gentile who employs himself in the Law is guilt y of death. 
He is not to employ himself except in the seven commandments 
that belong to the' Gentiles. And thus a Gentile who keeps a 
Sabbath, though it be on one of the week days— if he make it to 
himself as a Sabbath, he is guilty of death ; it is not necessary 
to add, if he appoint for himself a festival. The general rule is, 
that they are not permitted to innovate in religion, or to make 
commandment for themselves out of their own heads. Either 
let a (icntile become a proselyte of righteousness, and take uiKin 
him the whole Law ; or let him remain in his own law, and 
neither add nor diminish. But if he employs himself in the 
Law, or keeps a Sabbath, or makes any innovation, ho is to be 
beaten and punished, and informed that he is for this guilty of 
death -hut he is not to be killed ’ (Hilhdth Melalitm, x. 9, tr. A. 
M'Caiil, The Old Paths, London, 1837, p. 12). 

The question was raised Mdietiier the Gentile 
should consider the seven precepts so inviolable as 
to claim his obedience even to the extent of 
suttering martyrdom for them. The school of 
Rahil (3rd cent. A.D.) decided in the negative, 
because Naaiuan had been allowed by Elisha to 
bow in the house of Rimmon (2 K 5^®*-). 

The fate of non-Jews in the Messianic kingdom 
was also discussed, the dominant view being that 
they would never adopt the whole Jewish Law'. 

Rabbi Jose (2nd cent, a.d ) declared that, though they would 
betake themselves to the Law and wear phylacteries, ‘when 
they see the war of Gog and Magog breaking in upon the 
Messianic kingdom, they will throw away the Law and cr\ , 
*' Let us break their bonds asunder and hrow their fetters 
away from us " ' 

The best that can be i)romi.‘<ed to a good Gentile 
lias the autliority of Maimouides : 

* Whosoever confesses himself liable to observe the seven pre- 
cepts of Noah and is diligent in fulfilling them, belongs to the 
pious among t.he nations and has a portion in the world to 
come ’ vlil. 11). 

The decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (c. A.D. 50), Ac 15"® (cf. art. JUDAIZING), 
are independent of the later Rabbinical definitions. 
Among the Rabbis the postulates of the Priests’ 
(-ode in Genesis are studied as the sole authorita- 
tive voice on man’s origin and duty ; but in the 
Apostolic Council custom and conduct are freely 
reviewed by the living Christian spirit. 

Litbraturr.— H amburger, a.v. 'Noachiden,' and cognate 
articles, ‘ Nichtisraelit,' ‘ Heiden,' * Fremden,’ etc. ; W, Bacher, 
Agenda der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884. 

D. M. Kay. 

NOETIANISM.—See Monakchianism. 
NOMINALISM.— See Realism. 

NOMISM. — ‘Nomism’ or ‘legalism* is the 
name given to the view that moral conduct consists 
in the observance of a law or body of laws. It 
stands opposed to those conceptions of morality 
which postulate an end to be pursued or an ideal 
to be realized rather than a law to be fulfilled. 
Legalism is not necessarily to be identified with 
what Kant, in contrast to morality, calls ‘ legality.’ 
By ‘legality’ Kant means tlie moral practice of 


one for whom moral law is no more than a rule, 
while he applies the terra ‘ morality ’ to the con- 
duct of one who finds in the law likewise the 
determining ground of his actions (cf. Metaphysik 
der Sitten, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Berlin, 1870, 
pp. 252, 226 f. ; T. K. Abbott, KanVs Critique of 
Practiced Reason^, London, 1883, pp. 269, 282), it 
being understood, of course, that the law is for 
Kant a rational and in essence a purely formal 
principle. Legalism may even take the tWm of a 
willing obedience whioh exalts reverence for the 
law aiiove every other motive, whether such law 
he of a purely rational or of a positive and his- 
torical character. In this sense it may he, and in- 
deed ought to be, an element in all moral life, even 
m its highest phase, and is then at bottom identical 
with what Kant calls ‘ morality,’ though it need 
not- bear the abstract c-liaracter that Kant assigns 
to virtue nor imply any indifference to the practical 
results of observing the moral law. Whatever 
name we give to the supreme principle of morality, 
that principle must always be of the nature of a law. 
The moral ideal or end towards which our action 
is directed not only exercises an attractive power 
over us, but manifests itself also as an authority 
which makes demands upon us. Christian ethics, 
alike in its Protestant and in its Catholic form, 
has always upheld the conception of law, and 
rejected aiitinomianism, i.e. the doctrine that the 
moral agent who has attained to maturity has no 
need of external ordinances. It maintains that 
law cannot be rlispensed with by the (-hristiaii, m 
HO far at least as he is still subject to the power of 
sin ; and it was from this point of view that the 
Formula of Concord decided the question of anti- 
nomianism. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
guard against what- may be called positive legalism, 
which forgets that law and obeiUence are merely 
the form of the moral life, and not its subst ance. 
Positive legalism is exposed to danger on two sides ; 
(1) it tends to regard the laM' as a multiplicity of 
commandments without inward coherence, and (2) 
it tends to confound a merely outward observance 
of those commandments uith an allegiance of the 
will to the spirit of the law — to foster obedience 
from motives of fear or interest, and thus to be- 
come an unintelligent and Pharisaical convention- 
alism. Wlierever we find these two defects, we 
have a spurious legalism, and it is to this false 
legalism, or else to the positive legalism as just 
defined, that the term is most frequently applied. 

The idea of legalism, both in the good and in 
the bad sense of the word, was not unknown among 
the ancients. If we except the Stoics, Greek 
thinkers always identified the moral law with the 
law of the State. We nevertheless find Socrates, 
or at least Plato speaking as the interpreter of 
Socrates, insisting upon a willing and resolute 
oliedience to the laws, and condemning the attitude 
of those who obey them only from the fear of 
punishment. Respect for and Jove of the law were 
quite familiar sentiments among the Greeks and 
Romans. The Stoics advanced to the conception 
of a universal law of nature, which they regarded 
as the foundation of all the duties and rights of 
human beings. This conception gave rise to a 
casuistry which could not fail to make a cleavage 
between a genuine and an unintelligent or insincere 
legalism. Spurious legalism is in a peculiar degree 
characteristic of the ethics of Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism. Judaism reduced all moral life to 
the observance of a historically revealed law, 
whose various constituents cannot be brought 
under the unity of one pervading spirit. Never- 
theless, the obedience of the Jews issued in many 
cases from pure respect for and inward acquiescence 
in the law. Thus the love of the law pli^s a great 
part in the Psalms, although that love frequently 
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manifests itself in the form of sheer legalistic 
bigotry. Amon^ the mass of the Jewish people, 
however, an unintelligent mechanical, self-inter- 
ested, and even hypocritical observance of the law 
was the rule. In proportion as the casuistry of 
the scribes made obedience to the law ever more 
difficult and exacted an ever more scrupulous })re- 
cision on the part of the conscientious observer, it 
gave rise to a deplorable practice of religious traf- 
ficking, and was itself compelled to find means of 
evading certain commandments under the show of 
fulfilling them. It would seem, nevertheless, that 
a reaction against this debased legalism made itself 
felt within the confines of Judaism itself, as is 
indicated by the fact that certain (urcles were in- 
tensely con<;erned to discover the ‘ gn*at command- 
ment’ of the law, i.e. a commandment that would 
comprise all the rest. 

It was felt necessary to ajijieal from the letter of 
the law to its spirit. Jesus made this apjieal in 
the most emnhatic way, and juirsued the spurious 
legalism with denunciation and scorn, lie even 
brouglit upon Himself the charge of beinga dcspiser 
of the law, while, as a matter of fact, His great 
object was to secure its fullilinent by showing that 
its observance demanded, above all, love to its 
Author, ami devotion to its supreme end — the 
transformation of mankind into a Hociety of 
mutual love. St. Paul, too, incurred tne imjnita- 
tiori of antinomianism (Ko 7' but he denied 
that he was Avofios : he was in truth (uvoixo^ XpiaroO 
(1 Co 9'-^^), i.c. he upholds tlie idea of a law to which 
even the Christian is subject. As a matter of fact, 
he endorses the Law of Moses by bringing it under 
the unity of a supreme principle (lio 13®*^), and 
sometimes ho actually seems to maintain the letter 
by availing himself of an allegorical interpretation 
(i Co 9", Cal 4*'^^*’' ). St. Paul’s doctrine that the 
natural man is incapable of fulfilling the law, and 
that the law is unable to efiect his salvation, was 
designed, above all, to sever the root of that 
spurious legalism which was the source of fatal 
delusion in some and of perpetual misgiving in 
others. 

The legalistic tendencies reprobated by Jesus 
and St. Paul were not long in manifesting them- 
selves in the Christian Church. The gospel came 
to be regarded as a new law ; positive and even 
spurious legalism gained the iijiper hand in the 

3 )here of juactice and often also in that of doctrine. 

ne of the main re.sults of this triumph was the 
distinction between an obligatory morality and an 
optional morality, a distinction which had been 
made by the Stoics, and which re-appears in the 
Christian literature of the 2nd cent., develojiing 
later into the distinction between evangelical pre- 
cepts and counsels. This tendency is closely allied 
t/O the false higalisrn to v hich the law is simply a 
mass of statutory ordinances without organic unity. 
Roman Catholic theology distinguishes various 
categories of laws, viz. natural divine law, positive 
divine law, positive human law, and prescriptions 
of the Church, of all which it proclaims the com- 

f dete harmony, but which, in reality, form a col- 
ocation altogether heterogeneous, and are as such 
but little calculated to produce singleness and con- 
centration of moral volition. In theory, no <loubt, 
Roman Catholicism demaudB that the law shall be 
obeyed willingly and of conviction, but, as it does 
not insist upon the transformation of the heart, 
it is forced to place human liberty — regarded as 
the liberty of the natural propensities— in nerpet- 
ual opposition to the law, which forms an obstacle 
to the growth of that liberty. Hence the law can- 
not be considered as anything but a yoke and a 
curb, nor can its observance rest upon any other 
motive than desire to evade penalty or acquire 
merit. Legalism in this sense was bound to adopt 


the distinction between precepts and counsels, and 
to create the theory of j^robabilism {q.v.), which is 
hardly more than a device for eluding the law by 
rendering it vague. Such a legalism, however, 
can have no ground to stand upon where the law 
is ri'garded simply as the exi)reasion of an ideal 
which we have made our own and of an end which 
we .strive to realize. 

The Reformers, in reviving the Pauline doctrine 
of justification through faitli, and in substituting 
for the distinction Ixitweiui preci‘]>ts and counsels 
the iilea of a vocation which, while individualizing 
the law, rescued it from tlie atomism of the casuists, 
stiuek at the very foundations of spurious legalism. 
It ought to be said, however, that, while the Re- 
formers fought against fal.se legalism with succc.ss, 
they were less fortunate in the manner in which 
they formulated the moral law, and in enunciating 
the claims ot a properly defined legalism. Wliile 
Prote.staritism may know nothing of the HpiiriouM 
legalism, it has not always been wholly free from 
legal ism in the positive sense. The Reformed 
Church, in particular, has laid great emphasi.s upon 
the idea of law; it has frequently regaided the 
Scriptures as a legal code, and has not ahvay.'N 
.succeeiled in adequately distinguishing between 
the letter and the spirit of tlie Rihlical ]>rece])ts. 
Picti.siu likew’ise has sometimes lapsed into an 
ignoble and jiunctilious legalism. The Anahajitists 
thought of the Pihle as bein^^ primaiily tlie revela- 
tion of a law, and of the Clinstian life as consisting 
in obedience to it; yet, while their legalism made 
them narrow, it has not in tlie slightest degree 
underminc<i their earnest morality, as holds good 
likewise of the Reformed Church and Pietism. 

If the .spurious legalism that takes cognizance, 
not of a single all-pervading law, hut only of par- 
ticular laws, and deals with these in a eoinmercial 
spirit, and the nositive legalism, to which moral 
life eorrsists wholly in fulfilling a law% play a large 
part in the hi.story of the Christian Church and tlie 
hi.story of humanity, it is none the lo.ss true that 
there is a just and proper legalism which is required 
as a counteractive to a morality purely a'sthetic 
and sentimental. Legalism, narrow though it be, 
may have a considerable educational value in liabil - 
uating human beings to resist their natural im- 
pulses, and to bow before an absolute authority. 
Rightly understood, indeed, legalism is a neiiessary 
condition of true moral liberty, as it reminds us 
that we are free only in proportion as we iJetach 
ourselves from our egoistic nature ami rise above 
the claims of self. 
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NONCONFORMITY.— I. Meaning and ap- 
plication of the term. — Although anylxxly who 
declined to fall in with the religious usages of his 
people might be called a ‘nonconfornii.st,’ the 
name has come to have a more definite, specific 
meaning in EngliBh national life and history, so 
that we can speak of ‘the Nonconformists,’ the 
article indicating a particular section of the com- 
munity with its own charac^teristic views and 
policy. The negative form of the word points to 
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an antithesis. There can be no nonconformity 
where there is not some rule or set of regulations 
comnliance with which is refused. Further, tlie 
wora has a political connotation. While ‘heresy’ 
stands for opposition to ecclesiastically settled 
ortliodoxy, ‘ Hcdii.sm ’ for separation from the com- 
munion of tlie society claiming to be the one true 
Chnrcli, and ‘dissent ’ for divergence from the beliefs 
and <loctrines maintained by tlie national settle- 
ment, Nonconformity consists in not carrying out 
t)»e requirements of an ‘ Act of Uniformity/ which 
is a law of the State. Accordingly, in America, 
in the British colonies, and in India there are no 
Nonconformists, because the English Acts of Uni- 
formity did not extend bevond England and Wales. 
The diseHtablishment of the Welsh Church involves 
an end to Nonconformity in Wales. On the otlier 
hand, in Scotland, while Vresbyterianism is the 
established form of Christianity, the Anglican 
Church, though outside the Establishment, is not , 
strictly speaking, Non(;onformist, because since 
the suppression both of the Prelatists and of the 
Covenanters, Scotland has enjoyed religious lilierty 
unhampered by any Act of Uniformity. Next, it 
should be observed that- all the Acts of Unifoiinity 
have aimed at enforcing the use of the successive 
forms of the Jlook of Common Prayer that Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned from time to time. They are 
not c,oncerned with differences of religious fcelief 
except in so far as loyalty to the contents of tliis 
book and an honest use of it are concerned. It is 
lossible to be a heretic inside the Established 
’hiirch—witli regard to doctrines not defined by 
the Prayer Book — and commit no offence against 
an Act of Uniformity ; and it is also possible to 
agree with the Church standards of doctrine and 
yet be a Non confer mist, because not accepting 
everything in the Prayer Book. Eor some time 
there weie Nonconfoi mists within the pale of the 
Church, even Nonc-onformist ministers and bi8ho])s ; 
Hooper was such. But their positi<m was illegal, 
and, though the earlier Acts of Uniformity were 
not always pressed, the rigorous ai)]tlicatioTi of the 
latest of these Acts (that of 1662) drove all Non- 
conformists out of the Church. Thus, strictly 
speaking, a present-day Nonconformist is a person 
who is kept out of the Established Church of 
England on account of his refusal to accept the 
Book of Common Prayer in its entirety. But 
practically any one who stands outside the 
Established Church and associates himself with 
some other Christian Church is regarded as a 
Nonconfoi mist, ^whatever his views about the 
Prayer Book may be. Tliere are even Noncon- 
formist churches that use this book in their regular 
servicxis. Here we have the exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

Historically regarded, the Nonconformists have 
been further characdorized by their adherence to 
Puritanism in opposition to any approach towards 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand and towards 
Erastianism on the other. The early Noncon- 
formists rejected certain ancient mediseval beliefs 
and usages that had been retained in the Eliza- 
bethan Church, in particular two — Ejpiscopacy and 
the use of vestments. They claimetf to represent 
primitive Christian beliefs and practices, and dimied 
the right of the State either to alter or to add to 
them. In this way most of the early Noncon- 
formists became PresbyterianH and tlie remainder 
Congregationalists and Baptists. 

It" has been maintained that beneath these 
specialities of opinion and practice there lies a 
vital printuple inspiring them and so essentially 
separating the Nonconformist from the Roman 
Catholic conception of religion. This is that, 
while the Catholic system begins with the Church 
as an institution and seeks to work inwards towards 


spiritual relijrion by the influence of its rites and 
ordinances, the Nonconformist process is the re- 
verse, commencing with the individual, with 
personal spiritual life, from which the Church and 
its activities are evolved as its fruits and products. 
Although these two ideals appear to be more or 
less clearly represented in the two types respec- 
tively, yet it cannot be shown that the divergence 
began with them or that they were always recog- 
nized as the most fundamental factors. 

Lastly, it should be observed that, while modern 
Nonconformists are opposed to any interference 
with religion by the State, and stand for complete 
religious liberty — Cavour’s ‘ free Church in a free 
State ’ — this was by no means the case among the 
early Nonconformists, with the solitary exception 
of the Baptists. The Presbyterians, wliile holding 
to the Puritan principle of keeping to the Word of 
Cod pure and siinjile as tlie standard, Avould have 
had their interpretation of the Bible enforced by 
the government, and there are even some .statements 
of the Congregationalists Browne, Barrow, and 
Greenwood that recognize the authority of the civil 
magLstrate for maintaining religious orthodoxy. 
If Cartwright had obtained the support of the 
government in his controversy with Archbishop 
Whitgift, he would have jiiit down Episcopacy by 
force in favour of I’lesbyterianism. There was 
nothing to choose between the two with reference 
either to religious liberty or to the idea of a State 
establishment of religion. It was only in course 
of time that the Nonconformists came to agree on 
an entire repudiation of State interference with 
religious beliefs and practices and a demand for 
the disestablishment of the Church and the main- 
tenance of complete religious liberty — the present 
Nonconformist position. 

2. Tudor period. — Previous to the Tudor period 
there were divergences from the standard beliefs 
and practices of the Church, most (ionsjiicuously in 
John Wyclif and his followers, the Lollards. But, 
wliile Wyclif reiiudiated the authority of the pope 
over the C-liuicn in England, he assorted that of 
the king. The Lollards were jiersecuted by the 
civil authorities for lieresy and dreaded on account 
of their socialistic tendencies. Although when 
they met in secret doubtless they would have con- 
ducted their .services in a maimer agreeable to their 
convictions, since there was no Act of Uniformity 
under which they could be arraigned, yet their 
separation from the Church was not enected in 
this way, and therefore, strictly speaking, tliey 
should not be described as Nonconformists. 

Under Henry viu. the Act of Supremacy, sub- 
stituting the king for the pope as head of the 
Church, and the legal enforcement of the Six 
Articles were two fruitful causes of dissidence — 
the one repudiated by stanch Roman Catholics and 
leading to the martyrdom of Bishop Elsher and Sir 
Thomas More as well as less notable champions of 
the papacy, the other making martyrs of thorough- 
going Protestants who denied the doctrine of the 
Mass, so that supporters of the Roman discipline 
were beheaded and rejectors of the Roman doctrine 
hanged. But Henry and his parliament did not 
interfere with the ceremonies of the Church, 
although in the year 1540 a commission was 
appointed to inquire into them. Meanwhile va- 
rieties of usages that had come down from time 
immemorial in the diflerent dioceses continued 
undisturbed, and no attempt was made to enforce 
any particular fonn of service. As yet there was 
no one Book of Common Prayer to which conform- 
ity could be required. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in 
the reign of Edward VI. was accompanied by an 
important innovation with regard to uniformity of 
worship. In the reign of Henry VIII., as early as 
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the year 1644, the litany was ordered to be used in 
English ; but as yet there was no complete English 
Prayer Book. In the year 1649 there was issued 
the first Book of Common Prayer, compiled in the 
main out of ancient missals. This w’as revised by 
Cranmer with the assistance of Martin Bucer, then 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and 
Peter Martyr, who held a similar post at Oxford ; 
and their labours resulted in Edward VI. 's Second 
Prayer Book — a work which showed considerable 
advance in the direction of Protestantism. Tran- 
substantiation was now distinctly repudiated, 
prayers for the dead, anointing at baptism, and 
extreme unction were omitted, and the use of all 
vestments except the rochet and the surplice was 
forbidden. Neither of these Prayer Books had been 
submitted to Convocation when it was enforced by 
Act of l*arliament. The first Act of Uniformity — 
that requiring the use of Edward VI. 's First Prayer 
Book — proclaims itself such. Its preamble contains 
the following declaration ; 

‘Of long time there hath been had in thiH realm divers forms 
of common prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church ; 
that is to say, the use of Sarum, of York, of Bangor, and of 
Lincoln ; and besides the same, now of late, much more diverse 
and sundry forms and fashions have been used in the (’athedral 
and jiarish churches— with divers and sundry rites and cere- 
monies concerning matins ami even song, and in the adnunisira- 
tion of the Sacraments of the Church,’ It goes on to assert 
that the king has ‘ diverse times assayed to sta} innovations or 
new rites,’ adding: ‘Yet the same hath not had such good 
success as his highness required— therefore he hath been pleased 
with the interest to secure a unilonn, quiet, and godly order, 
to appoint commissioners, to make one convenient and meet 
order of common prayer, the which, by the aid of the Uoly 
Ghost, 18 by them concluded.' 

It is enacted that the services in the churches are 
to he conducted in such ‘ form as is contained in the 
said hook, and none other, or otherwise ’ {Statutes, 
2 and 3 Edward VI., cap. 1 ). The act is enforced by 
severe penalties, including deprivation, fines, and 
imprisonment, which after a third offence is to l>e 
for life, 'rhe origin of Nonconformity may be 
traced back to tliis first Act of Uniformity in 
English history. There were two parties to whom 
it was not acceptable. Designed expressly to 
effect a repudiation of Roman Catholic practices 
and doctrines, it could not but be obnoxious to 
adherents of the mediaeval faith. It was against 
their position that its guns were directed. But 
there was another party in the line of fire whose 
antngonism had not been contemplated — the party 
of tiie Puritans. Aiming at the English method 
of compromise and moving slowly, the Reformation 
in the southern portion of our island was less 
drastic than in Scotland, where the Calvinistic 
model was adopted. This w^as not at all satis- 
factory to those English Protestants who desired 
to go as far as the more advanced Continental 
reformers. Foremost among them was JohnHooper, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, who refused to 
use the vestments, openly objected to much in 
the Act of Uniformity, and even declined to take 
the oath of the royal supremacy. He has been 
called ‘the first Nonconformist’ (Skeats, Hist, of 
Free Churches of England, p. 6). He was also the 
first minister in the Church to jironounce clearly 
for the freedom of the Church from State control 
— a position which the main body of the Noncon- 
formists did not take up till more than a hundred 
years later. 

‘Touching the luperior powers of the earth,’ he writes, ‘it is 
not unknown to afl of them that have read and mark^ the 
Scripture that it appertaineth nothing unto their office to make 
any law to govern the conscience of ttieir subjects in religi^on ’ ; 
and, again, ‘ Christ's Kingdom is a spiritual one. In this neitlier 
Pope nor King may govern. Christ alone is the governor of 
his Church, and the only law-giver’ ; and, again, ‘The laws 
of the civil magistrate are not to be admitted in the Church* 
(quoted in Skeats, p. 7 ). 

This is quite the Free Church position. Hooper 
was imprisoned at the Fleet, but was liberated by 
the king after some small concessions had secured 


his submission, and then under the persuasion of 
leading Continental reformers he accepted the 
bishopric of (Houcester in the hope of helping to 
carry the Reformation further in England. Edw ard 
Vl.’sSecomI lhayer Book (A.D. 1662) rcLdstcred a 
considerable advance in this direction. The second 
Act of Unifoimity (5 and 6 Edward VI., cap. 1), en- 
forcing the use of the revised Prayer Book, forbade 
attendance at any other form of service under 
penalties amounting— for the third ollenco — to 
imprisonment for life. 

During Mary's reign, while all types of I’rotes- 
tantisin wore banned, there was no longer any oci a- 
sion for specific Nonconfoinuty. Ilei lirotlier’s Acts 
of Uniformity were nullified by tlie restoiation ot 
Roman Catliolicism. But the return of Frotestan- 
tisni with the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth brought hack the Prayer Book and was 
con finned by a new Act of Unitonnity (Elizabeth, 
cap. 2, A.D. 1559) with penalties amounting to 
imprisonment for life in case of a tliird convic 
tion, also fining parishioners twelve pence foi every 
ollence of non-attendance at church. The Book of 
Common Prayer was revised by a commission of 
divines and members of the Council, who com- 
bined the two forms of it issued in the reign of 
Edw ard VI. The result was a ritual less advanced 
in Protestantism than King lOdward’s Second 
Prayer Book. In jiarticular, the descrijition of the 
adoration of the elements as ‘ idolatry ’ and the 
assertion that ‘ the sacramental bread and wine 
. . . remain still in their very natural substances,’ 
with other statements to the same efiect, were 
removed. In the beginning of her reign Elizabeth 
desired to be conciliatory. It may be said that 
the via media of the Church of England is very 
largely <lue to the great Tudor queen’s policy. She 
repudiated the jiapacy, and, while reluctant to be 
called ‘ supreme head’ of tiie Church, accepted the 
title ‘supremo governor.’ But, quite apart from 
her desire to gather in as many ol her subjects as 
possible, Eliza belli was peihonally enamoured of 
ceremony, and slie found the bareness of tlio 
extreme I’rotestant type of worship repulsive to her 
taste. Accordingly she had no sympathy with 
Puritanism. This movement now came into firo- 
mineiice under the leadership of a great scholar 
and masterly controversialist, ThoiiiaH Cartw'right 
of Cambridge, who exerted wide-spread influence, 
not only in the University, but also throughout 
the country. Cartwright went beyond the posi- 
tion of Hooper in the reign of Edward Vl., and 
distinctly rejected the P^jiiseopal form of govern- 
ment, pronouncing for Presbyterianism on grounds 
of Scripture. He was opposed by Whitgiit, then 
Vice-Cn 9 ,ncellor of the University. But even 
Wliitgift, while defending Pqiisconacy, did nob 
accept the Catholic doctrine of apostolical succession 
or even the divinely appointed authority of bishofis 
as a distinct order ol the ministry. This High 
Church view of the episcopate apjicars to have been 
first advocated by Bancroft in the year 1588. We 
wait for Laud in tlie reign of James l. for the full 
assertion of the doctrine of apostolical succession. 
While Cartwright held that the Presbyterian 
order, with the right of the people to elect their 
ministers, was authoritatively required by Scrip- 
ture, Whitgiffc maintained that the external polity 
of the Church was left an open question which the 
Christian State could settle for itself. It may be 
said, therefore, that Whitgift took a more liberal 
view of the situation than Cartwright. But then 
the Erastianism that accompanied it limited this 
liberty to the crown and a subservient parliament. 
In point of fact, it was only the queen w ho enjoyecl 
freedom in the matter ; her subjects, including the 
Church and its ministry, were tied down by the 
Act of Uniformity to the system of government on 
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whichshehad decided. Intheyear 1574 Travers pub- 
lished his Disciplina Ecclesice ex verbo Dei descripta 
at Geneva, and twelve years later Cartwright trans- 
lated it into English with additions. He and 
some 500 ministers signed their agreement with it. 
This book was pronouncedly Protestant, and it 
advocated the form of church government adopted 
by the French Presbyterians. Efforts were made 
to further the Puritan cause by the introduction 
into Parliament of bills limiting the stringency of 
subscription and the powers of bishops. But they 
were all stopped by the queen and the court party 
which stooii for the Episcopal settlement. In spite 
of this fact most of the Puritans remained in the 
Church. Tlieso were Presbyterians who hoped for 
the ultimate triumph of tlieir own views in the 
Establishment, ana who, cherisliing that hope, 
submitted for the time being to ordinances of which 
they did not approve. A minority could not agree 
to this policy. A Presbyterian conventh'le was 
founded at Wandsworth In 1572. This was sup- 
pressed and its members were scattered — the first 
instance of the breaking up of a Nonconformist 
church. But it was by the Congregationalists that 
the idea of separation was developed. Their view 
was first ejaKuinded by Bo herb Browne, wliose 
Treatise of ncfomiation ivithmit tarying fur anie, 
was published in 1582. He blames those preachers 
who will not reform themselves or their charges, 
but wait till the magistrate commands or compels 
them. In taking up this position, he plainly advo- 
cates positive and open Nonconformity. It may l>e 
regarded as an accident that this was first identi- 
fied with Independency ; but, while Presbyterian- 
ism could be established by the State or left free 
as the case might be, Independency logic-ally in- 
volved separation, because it recognized Christ as 
the only llead of the Church and the body of the 
Church members as the one authority competent to 
interpret His will. Browne’s fundamental prin- 
ciple also requires the same freedom. He states it 
thus : 

* The Kingdom of Qod was not to be begun bv wiiole parishes, 
but rather of the worthiest, were they never so few '(A True 
and Short Declaration, etc., p. C), 

The Presbyterians were willing to retain the 
parochial system, which assumed the Church 
membership of the whole nation. In rejecting 
this and arguing for a separated Church of genuine 
Christians, Browne necessarily broke not only wdth 
the existing Anglican and Episcopal Act of Uni- 
formity, blit with the very idea of such an act. 
He would have had to stand out from an estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church. It is true that he did 
not always see the legitimate inferences to be 
drawn from his contentions ; for, while in one 
place he says, ‘ They [the magistrates] may do 
nothing concerning the churcli, but only civilie, 
and as civile Magistrates’ {Treatise of Jieforma- 
tion, p. 12), he is not always clear on the point or 
consistent with it. But this personal vacillation 
does not affect the inherent requirements of his 
principles. See, further, art. Brownism. 

Thus the early Independents became pronounced j 
Nonconformists and were persecuteil as such. 
Robert Browne was reconciled to the Established 
Church in his later days. But the Independents 
or Congregationalists — the names are synonymous 
— Barrow, (ireeii, and Penry were hanged as Non- 
conformists, the grounds of their condemnation 
being publishing seditious books, denying the 
royal supremacy (which was treated as construc- 
tively implying treason against the queen), and 
attacking the existing ecclesiastical order. The 
statute of the royal supremacy was originally 
directed against the Roman Catholics and their 
adhesion to a foreign prince, in the pope, and Pro- 
testant Nonconformity was then scarcely con- 


sidered. It does not appear that Queen Elizabeth 
knew or cared anything about the obscure Separa- 
tists. Their obstinate recalcitrance came as an 
unpleasant surprise to her. It was Whitgift who 
drew them out to the light, and he must bear 
the chief responsibility for the treatment that they 
received. For fuller particulars concerning these 
Elizabethan Nonconformists see artt. CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM and Presbyterianism. 

In 1593 there was enacted a rigorous law 
against Nonconformity (35 Elizabeth, cap. 1), 
threatening imprisonment, which was to continue 
till open submission and declaration of conformity 
were made. Obstinate offenders were to abjure 
the realm. 

3. Early Stuart period. — During the reigns ot 
James I. and Charles i, the FJizahethan require- 
ments remained in force and with them the pro- 
liihition of Nonconformity. Noi was this all. 
Fresh disabilities were introduced and additional 
power was given to the engines of repression, so 
that the plight of the Nonconformists was worse 
now than it liad been during the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth. They weic harried out of the 
land. 'I'he irresiionsible courts of the Star Chamber 
and the High (Jom mission destroyed both liberty 
and justice. The first flight of the Separatists to 
Holland took j)lace under Elizabeth ; a second 
followed under James l., when life in England had 
become intolerable for them. Unlike the Presby- 
terians, Puritans within the Church, who numbered 
in their ranks .some of the ablest, most scholarly, 
and cultured men of their day, tlie earlier Congrega 
tioiialists were for the most part persons of humble 
origin and meagre attainments, altliough the 
martyrs Barrow and Greenwood were both educated 
at Cambridge University. A man of wider culture 
and larger intelligence, as well as higher tone, was 
John Robinson, who went from Scrooby in Not- 
tinghamshire to Amsterdam, where he was followed 
by liis congregation, and thence to Leyden. Here 
Congregationalism was first established on a firm 
basis by a cajiable and large-minded exponent of 
its principles, and from thi.s place it crossed over to 
America with the Pilgrim F'aUiers {q.v. ). The Indc- 
lendents from Leyden were followed by other.-^ 
rom England and also by Puritans who had not 
voluntarily senarated from the Established Church, 
but who could not submit to its legally enforced 
requirements. They too, on joining the exiles at 
Plymouth, came to he fused with the Independents, 
whose principles they ultimately adopted. On the 
other hand, tlie Puritan Nonconformists, who 
made a nev^ settlement in Massachusetts, carried 
with them their Presbyterian tenets and estab- 
lished a rigorous Calvinistic government in the 
New World. It has been urged against the Non- 
conformistH that after < laiming liberty in Englaml 
they practised tyranny in America. But to say this 
is to fail in discrimination. We should distinguish 
between the two classes of exiles. John Ik>bin- 
son’s people, who had claimed Church freedom in 
the Old World, did concede it to a very large 
extent in New England; but the Puritans, who 
denied it and enforced a State-governed Proshy- 
ierianisni in Massachusetts, had never objected to 
the State establishment of religion, and, if they 
had obtained the upper hand at home, they would 
have enforced their form of Church government, as 
was the case with their successors in the days of 
the Long Parliament when the Covenant was 
adopted. Thus each party remained consistent 
with its principles. 

Meanwhile efi'orts were being made to secure an 
ecclesiastical settlement in England. In the year 
1604 the Hampton Court Conference was summoned 
— ostensibly in order to bring the opposing parties 
together. 'Dr. Reynolds, representing the iVesby- 
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terians, desired to secure permission for assemblies 
of the clergy every three weeks, * prophesying,’ 
and diocesan synods, each composed of tlie bishop 
and his presbyters. This proposal aimed at a 
compromise combining the essential elements of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. In all proba- 
bility, if it had been adopted, we should have 
heard little more of Nonconformity except among 
the detached sects — Congregational ists, Baptists, 
Quakers, etc. ; for the majority of the Puritans 
were anxious to remain in the Church and to arrive 
at a common settlement. But this was not to 
be. The tone of the conference was anti-Puritan, 
and all that it eticcted was a more pronounced 
opposition to the Presbyterians and other Non- 
conformists. 

The same year James i., who thought his own 
consummate wisdom equal to a task at ivhich theo- 
logians and statesmen had failed, made an attempt 
to determine tlie dispute by issuing his Book of 
Canons, which required every clergyman to sub- 
scribe * ivillingly and ex aninio^ to the royal 
su])remacy, the Book of Common Prayer, and tiie 
Thirty-nine Articles. Tlie king did not explain 
how any compulsion could be needed for what w^aa 
to be done willingly. Altliough the book ivas 
jiassed under the Great Seal, it was never adopted 
and authorized by Parliament. But it sufficed 
to aggravate the persecutions of a royal and 
episcopal tyranny. The hard case of the Puritans 
was still further embittered by the position taken 
up by Laud — and that on two accounts. First, 
Laud follow'ed Bancroft in adopting the doctrine 
of the apostolical succession of bishops. This 
implied that Presbyterian ordination was invalid, 
ana it repudiated the Churchmanship of all but 
Episcojialians. Infercntially it cut off the Church 
of England from communion with all the great 
Protestant Churches on the Continent, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Zwinglian — a complete reversal of 
the policy of Elizabeth, who had idianipioned the 
(Continental Protestants. It also iiidicatei! some 
undoing of the work of the Reformation — a move 
back in the direction of Roman Catliolicism. 
Laud himself had no leanings tow'ards the papacy. 
On the contrary, his aim seems to have been to 
strengthen the (^dmreh of England by giving it 
a sound basis. Under the strong Tudors the royal 
supremacy was an a<l equate substitute for the 
papal ; but that was not the case with the Stuarts. 
Hooker had tried to justify the Episcopal position 
on grounds of Scripture and antiouity. But some 
one clear principle seenuid needed to strengthen it 
against the Presbyterian position and at the same 
time justify it in view of Roman Catholic claims. 
This Laiuf thought he had found in the divine 
appointment of the Anglican episcopate and its 
mystical powers. Such a contention was es|)eci- 
ally oftensive to the Puritans, and it aggravated 
their ohieotions to the conduct of Church affairs by 
the authorities. The Prayer Book as interpreted 
hy Laud was far worse than tlie Prayer Book as 
interpreted by Parker. In the second place, Laud 
was an Arminian, and the 17th cent, saw the 
(diurch of England invaded by Arminianism. 
Archbishop Wbitgift had been as Calvinistic as 
Cartwright. Those .two controversialists agreed 
in doctrine, w hile they differed as to the discipline 
and government of the Church. Elizabeth herself 
was Calvinistically inclined, and the Elizabethan 
Church was mainly Calvinistic. The Lambeth 
Articles, which went beyond the Thirty -nine 
Articles in the direction of extreme Calvinism, 
represented the dominant spirit of Anglicanism at 
the end of the 16 th century. But the 17th cent, 
saw a great change in this respect. The Puritans, 
however, remained true, in the main, to the 
Genevan theology. There were exceptions, as in 
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tlie case of John Smyth, who broke off from the 
Independent Church at Leyden on Baptist priiici 
pies and founded the (General Baptist body, and 
later in the Indenendent John (loodwin. The 
Calvinism of the bulk of the Puritans was directly 
ojiposed to the Arminian tendencies of the Stuart 
Churcli, and thus a second ground of divergence 
appeared, still further widening the breach and 
intensifying the antagonism between the Estab- 
lished C;hurch and Nonconformity. The vigorous 
activity of Laud made this antagonism acute. 

. The Parliamentary and Cromwellian periods, 
’hen came the reaction, and Laud was sacrificed 
to the Presbyterian opposition. But the execution 
of the great Churchiiian did not save the ill-advised 
king and his incompetent courtiers. The Civil 
War indi<;ated the uprising of Protestant England 
and Scotland against prelatical tyranny as much 
as against royal despotism. It was a light for 
religious liberty. But with the IVeshy terians this 
proved to be only liberty for themselves and their 
own views. Tw o sbages in the sub.stjquent triumph 
over the court and Ejiiscopal side must be kei)t 
distinctly apart if the parties concerned are to be 
justly judged. The first is in the period of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament, 
when Presbyterianism was made the religion of the 
nation by Act of Parliament, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant adopted by Parliament in 
England as well as north of the Tweed. The 
execution of this Eraatian requirement was never 
complete. Presbyteries were established in London 
and in Lancashire ; but little W'as done to set them 
up in otlier parts of England. Many Episcopalians 
w'ere then ejected from tlieir livings, wdth a reduced 
maintenance at least- allow'ed them by law (though 
they did not all get it), but not so many as 
Walker’s Stifferings of the Clergy, Lontlon, 1714, 
might lead us to suppose. In liisexbaustivi^ study 
of The Ejected of BSGS in Ciimherland and West- 
morland, 2 vols, , Manchester, 1911, B. Nightingale 
has gone carefully through Walker's names for 
those counties, and finds (1) some iucumbeiitH 
removed for inefficiency or moral faults, (2) some 
for malignancy, on political grounds, and (3) 
some only dejirived as pluralists of all livings but 
one, wliicli they were allow'ed to retain. There is 
no reason to believe that the case w^as different in 
other counties, the records of w hicli have not been 
80 thoroughly searched. Still, no doubt there was 
much suffering under this parliamentary despo- 
tism, as w'ell as real heroism and the true martyr 
spirit among loyal lovers of the suppressed Prayer 
Book. 

The second i>eriod is that of the Commonwealth, 
when Oliver Cromwell lield the power of the State 
in his own hands. Cromwell had called the West- 
minster divines ‘persecutors.’ The five Inde- 
jiendents wdio had left the Westminster Assembly 
when they had found all protests against the 
forcing of Presbyterianism on tlie nation ineffectual 
had stood out for a freer course. But even they 
had not anticipated the breadth of the great 
Protector’s policy. This was to leave all godly 
men and gospel preachers, whetlier Congregalion- 
alist, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian, in possession 
of their parishes so long as they discharged their 
duty faithfully. His triers were not all of one 
party, and they were expressly ordered not to 
molest w orthy ministers of any of these persuasions. 
It w'as the widest, most comprehensive C’liurch 
order ever established. Even some Baptists as 
well as many of the three denominations mentioned 
above now entered the ministry of the Established 
Churcli, notably Henry Jesse, rector of St. (George’s, 
Southw’ark, John Tombes, vicar of I^eominster, 
and Paul Hobbson, chaplain to Eton College. We 
must regard this as a large-minded stat^esman’s 
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practical expedient deviaed to meet a peculiarly 
awkward situation. It was not wholly consistent 
with the requinMiients of any of the parties con- 
cerned, tor the lOpiscopalians had no bishops, the 
IheshytenaiiH had no synods except in London and 
Lancashire, and the Independents were in charge 
of whole paiishes, while also gathering and meet- 
ing theii separated churches in tliose parishes. In 
reality it was an established Congregationalism 
unfettered by any formal creeds or canons of 
Church order. 'J’his secured personal liberty for 
the ministers and churches that it included uithin 
its ample boundarieH. No Kpiscopalian was to be 
eiected except for inetticieuc-y, immorality, or 
plotting against the goviunnient. lioman t'atbo- 
lies, Unitarians, and Quakers were not included in 
CroniAvel I s otherwise compiehensive Church. lUit 
nont? of these people are known to have been 
liolding livings when he assumed the reins of 
government. Tlie Uroteetor removed the disahili- 
ties of Ikifitists and Congiegationalists who had 
remained outside the Establishment all along — 
quite the majority in those denominations; and, 
although the were still obnoxious to the 

law, he endeavouied, being favourably imiuessed 
in an interview witJi Ceorge Eox, to .soften its 
rigour against them. Olivijr (Vomwell did not live 
long enough to test tlie erticacy of his etlbrts to 
secuK' leligioiis amity ; and liis arrangeimuit bdl 
to jiieces 111 the chaos that followed his death and 
the succession of his incompetent and negligent 
son Richard, who was more at home in a country 
gentleman’s life among horses and dogs than in 
great' atlaiis of State. 

5 . Period of the Restoration. — A national icvul- 
sior against the gloom and sternness of Puritanism 
and despair of the estahlishmeiil of settled order 
by the goveinmeiit of the day led to a joyous 
welcome of (diaries ll. when he landed at Dover on 
25tli INIay lOOO Many have expressed surprise 
that the Preshy tenans t-ook the lead iu briuging 
about the restoration of the )Stuart dynasty. It 
should be observed, bowevei, that at the time of 
the West minster Asseinhly this parly, in its 
antagonism to tlie liulependents, who hail leanings 
tovvaids Repuhlieanism, was turning tovvaids the 
monarchy, besides, (•(uild its leaders have ganged 
the deptlis of Charles’s pertidy V E(‘n yiiars before 
this, when in .SeidJaiid, he had sworn to support 
both the National (’ovenantof 1581 and the Solemn 
League ami (hivenant of 1()43, and lie had renew t‘d 
bis oath when (uowuied at Scone. Honourable 
men would find it hard to expect that a king would 
so foi sweat himself as to repudiate sindi an oath 
and sanction the persecution of those 'who remained 
faithful to its ]>nnciples. Then they had the 
kirm’s letter to the House of Commons, in which he 
ju'omised to respect tendei consciences and main- 
tain religious liheity. Was it to be suppo.sed that 
within two years he would break his word and 
rejuidiate tlui promise on condition of which he 
liad been called to ascend the throne? Many had 
grave misgivings ; hut the tide was too strong for 
them. 'I'lie wmrst that we can say of the Presby- 
terians who invited Charles is that they were 
deceived jis to the character of the jirince with 
wlioni they w'ere dealing, having no conee}>tion of 
its incredible baseness. Not that w^e are to accuse 
Charles of any Machiavellian policy of duplicity. 
I^rohahly in his easy, careless way he intended to 
keep his word when he gave it. He was no lover 
of persecution ; he would have liked all things to 
go pleasantly so long as he could revel in his own 

{ ileasiires. But, w'hen these were threatened — 
>eing the only serious objects of his life — oaths and 
vows might be scattered to the winds. 

So it came about that the restoration of the 
monarchy brought with it almost as a matter of 


course the restoration of the Anglican Episcopal 
Chuich. The jiopular revulsion against Puritanism 
made this inevitable. Charles could not have pre- 
vented it. What his pledged word should have 
opposed w as the concurrent ecclesiastical tyranny 
which immediately began to oppress every other 
kind of Church life. Many Vreshyterians and 
others were at once expelled from their livings in 
the Church. In most cases this was in order to 
restore the rectors and vicars who had been cast 
out by the previous government. As far as that 
was the case, there coulil he little just ground ol 
complaint. It was hard on the ejected ; so had the 
jirevious ejeiitimuit been hard on the Episcoiialians, 
who could also claim priority of right. Rut these 
cases do not cover all the ground. Apart from the 
restoration of livings to survivors from previous 
ejectment, a dead set w asmade against the Puritans, 
and many sullered in consequence. For tw o years, 
however, no new law^ was ])assed in order to bring 
about a sweeping clearance. But the storm w^as 
brewing, and 111 the year 1662 it burst with wide- 
spreading results. During the inteimcdiate period 
tlie Puritan party was gradually experiencing 
more and more disfavour. This was seen in 
Parliament, where the expressions of vindictivt‘ncss 
against the opponents of the late king became 
more pronounced as time Avent on. It Avas alsit 
manifested by the actions of the govern men t. Ten 
Presbyterian ministers were appointed among 
Cliarles il.’s first chaydains, of whom, however, 
only four actually preached before the king. 
These weie Reynolds, SpurstoAv, Calamy, and 
Baxter. 

‘I Huppoae,' writes Baxter, ‘ never a Man of thorn all ever re- 
ceived or expected a Penny for the iSalary of then Places ’ {Lilo 
and Tivtcs, pt. ii. p. 2‘iO). 

The Worcester House Conforeiu^e was then called 
together at the house of the Lord Chamberlain. 
It consisted of a meeting of Presbyterian chaplains 
with leading statesmen in the piesence of the 
king, who professed to he glad at any approach to 
agreement — no doubt, in spite of his deep duplicity, 
AAith some sincerity, for he was not ill-iiaLiiied, 
and he always desired toseetliings goingpleasantly. 
Baxter liad previously coiifeiied Avith Archhislioi) 
Uslier, and the tAvo had come to an agreenuiiit as 
to the terms to be proi>osed for a settlement. 
These Avere the apyioiiitment of a siillragan 
bishop in each rural deanery, annual diocesan 
synotls, aii<l a national synod every thiee years. 
It was to he a combination of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. This suggestion, together Avith 
a recommendation for revision of the liturgy, Avas 
noAV adopted and proposed by the Presbyteiian 
eliayilains. They do not soein to have made 
any clenr pronouncement on the vital ques- 
tion of Episcojial ordination. When the scheme 
Avaa submitted to the bishops, they dreAv up a 
reply, which was presented to the Presbyterian 
chaplains in Avriting. On 4th Sejd. Clarendon 
sent a draft declaration for indulgences to the 
Presbyterian divines, to which Baxter Avrotc an 
elaborate answer ; and on 22 nd Oct. lie effected a 
meeting of representatives of both ecclesiastical 
I>artiea together Avith the Dukes of Ormond and 
Albemarle, the Earls of Manchester and Anglesey, 
and Lord Hollis, the king himself being present. 
There were six bishops and six Presbyterians. 
This w a.s at Worcester House in the Strand, Avhere 
Clarendon was living at the time. Unhappily, 
the conference broke doAvn on a proposal of the 
king, introduced by tlie Lord Chancellor, granting 
liberty of meetings for religious Avorship provided 
they did not disturb the public peace. This was 
in response to a petition for toleration that the 
king had received from ‘Independents and Ana- 
baptists.* 
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‘ The Presbyterians,’ says Baxter, ‘ all perceived . , . that it 
would secure the Liberty of the Papists ’ (pt. li. p. 277). 

Baxter, himself the champion of liberty, who was 
labourinf^ for peace an<l comprehension, protested 
af?ainst the inclusion of papists and Socinians. 
Thereupon the kinj^ broke up the meeting. Two 
or three days later Charles issued a manifesto 
embodying some of Baxter’s proposals, including 
the aj)pointment of sufiiagan bishops, the require- 
ment that censures should not be issued without 
the co-operation of presbyters, and a revision of 
the Prayer Book. The king also gratuitously 
renewed tlie declaration from Breda that no one 
should be dis(]uieted for ditrerencos of religious 
opinion. Baxter, (/ahimy, and ileynolds wore 
oll’ered bishopiics. Baxter declined; Calainy 
would wait till the now royal declaration became 
law — which never was the case ; Ileynolds, on 
Baxter’s advice, and hoping to help the Puritan 
cause, accepted the see of Norwich. When the 
proposals of Charles’s manifesto came before Par- 
liament, they were rejected. 

In the winter of the same year an excuse was 
found for oi)preHsive measures in Vernier’s insur- 
rection— a petty disturbance raised by a small 
party of fanatical Fifth Monaichy men. But this 
was not the nial cause of the new severity, for, 
although a declaration curtailing religious liberty 
was not issued till 10th Jam — lour days after the 
riot — the Council Book shows that its provisions 
had heen decided on in the Council on 2nd Jam, 
i.c. four days before that outbreak (see J. Stoughton, 
Chitrchaixl State Two H undred Years Ago^ London, 
1802, p. 131). This order in council forbade the 
m(*etiiigs of Anahajit ists, Quakers, and othei sec- 
taries 111 large nuniher.s, and restricted them to their 
own counties. Apart from its speeilic recjuirements, 
there were plenty of old laws that had slumbered 
negleet(!d under more liberal administrations which 
could be revived and utilized for the persecution of 
Nonconfoiiiiists, and there were many victims of 
this persecution before the famous ejection Among 
others John Bunyan had heen sent to Bedford jail 
for his Nonconformist activity on 12lh Nov. 1060 
---eighteen months before the new Act of Uni- 
formity was passed. 

6. The Savoy Conference.— -The Savoy Confer- 
ence was summoned by royal authorily on 251 h 
March Kibl, as a commission to alterniit a settle- 
ment by a revision of the Praj^er Book. It consisted 
of Church dignitaries and Presbyterians. The 
(yongiegatioiialists, Baptists, and other denomina- 
tions were not renrtiseiited in it. The bishops 
showed from the first no inclination to come to 
terms, ami they repudiated the objections urged 
by the J^resbyterians to any of the contents of tlie 
IxKik as it stood. Baxter, who had undertaken to 
draw up a scheme of suggestions for amending it, 
made tlie amazing mistake of writing an entirely 
new hook of prayers and oflering it to the bisliops 
as a substitute for their old Prayer Book. Uttei ly 
unpractical and altogether lacking in diplomatic 
policy as the great and good man showed himself 
to he in this matter, he was throughout labouring 
for pe.ace, and the supreme object of his endeavours 
was to secure a united Chundi. It was not Baxter’s 
unpracticalness, however, but the obvious deter- 
mination of the bishops to make no concession.^, 
that led to the failure of the conference. The 
Savoy Conference met at the time when prepara- 
tions were being made for the king’s coronation— 
a great and gorgeous function in which none but 
Episcopalians of the Established Church took any 
part. Thus the very object of a conference called 
together by royal authority was negatived in the 
eyes of all men while its discussions were being 
carried on. 

7. Reactionary measures. — Meanwhile a new 


House of Coiiiiiions was elected, and no sooner did 
it meet than it began to show its character. Young 
squires whose fathers had sull'ered lor the royalist 
cause were in no mood to welcome projects of con- 
ciliation and conijirornise. In particular, three 
measures passed in the first, year of this parliament 
(1661) niaiked the reaction against the Puritan 
regime very distinctly, viz. acta for the return of 
the bishops to the House of Lords, the restoration 
of some ancient ecclesiastical customs, and the ex- 
clusion of Non(!onforniistH from municipal ofiices 
by requiring the test of the saerament in an 
Anglican church. J'hese measures were brought 
in so closely together and pi esscal tin ough so quickly 
that it is manifest that they were in a j>re-concerted 
plan for the ell'ec.ti ve re-establishment of a dominant 
Episcopacy. Charles’s promise at Breda of res]>cct 
for tender consciences and religious liberty was 
flpng to the winds in the royal assent to these 
Acts of Parliament. 

8. Act of Uniformity. — A fourth measure, of 
greater historical importance and far-reaching con- 
sequences, was the now famous Act of Uniformity 
(14 Charles ll., cap. 4), which 8})lit the (’}nii(!h in 
two, and thereby created Nonconformity as a 
powerful factor in the national life. ’I’he liill wns 
introduced into tlie House of Commons by Serjeant 
Keeling, a man whose disposition maybe seen in 
the fact that on one occasion, wlien he was a iiulge, 
he fined each menihcr of a jury 100 niaiks for 
acquitting some peo])le who Imd as.scmhlcd for 
worsliip «>ne Sunday with Bibles hut without Prayer 
Books. It was read a lirst time 011 2t)tli .June, ami 
it had passed thioiigh all its si, ages and was sent 
ii]i to the llouHii ot Lords by 10th August. As it 
then stood, tlii.s bill requinsl all clergymen, on 
pain of ejcctmmit from their livings for disohodumee, 
to declare publicly ‘their unfeigned assent ami 
consent to the use of all things ’ contaiueil in the 
Book of (Jommon lhayer. This was legishit iiig in 
the dark ; for the revision of the Prayer Book in 
Convocation by order of council was not begun till 
November, ana was completed only on 2()th Dec. — 
more than four months after the reciiiirement to 
give coriHcientions consent to the use of all that it 
was to contain had been V4)ted by the Commons. 
Any clergy who after their ejoetmont conducted 
j>uhlic .seivice.s were to be jmnishetl with imprison 
iiient— three months for each ollence. 

It was not till tlie next year, 1062, that the Iloiise 
of Lords took the measure into consideration, and 
th(‘n several ameiulinents were introduced, most ot 
which rendered it more drastic. The date for 
ejectment in (uise of non-compliance was brought 
back from Michaelmas to St. Bartholomew’s day, 
tlierehy depriving the incumbents of the titlies 
which they had earned by nearly a year’s work. 
Worse than this, the subscription was altered from 
assent and consent to the ‘ use ’ of the Prayer Book 
to assent and coiiHont to ‘all its eontents,’ so as to 
run thus: ‘I, A. B., doe declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the book intituled The 
Book of Common Prayer,’ etc. Here we come to 
the crux of the matter. The acceptance of this 
amendment by the (’oinmons and the assent given 
to the bill by the king constituted the essential 
cause of suhscqueiit Nonconformity. The clcigy- 
man who could not declare that he conBcientiousIy 
believed every sentence printed between the two 
covers of that book was to he deprived of his living 
in the Church of England. When an attempt was 
made in the House of Lords to explain this clause 
os meaning only a promise to use the lx>ok in its 
entirety, that explanation was negatived. There 
can be no doubt tnat the clause was made as exact- 
ing as possible for the express purpose of expelling 
the Puritans from the Church of England. Addi- 
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tional anienclnientH required of all cathedral di;i;ni- 
taiies, school masters, and private tutors a declara- 
tion of non-resistance and a repudiation of the 
Solemn Leajiue and Covenant — i.e. a condemnation 
of the action of the parliamentary party in the 
late war. Tlie clause referring to tne Covenant 
^^'as to be in force only for twenty years, after the 
ex j)i ration of which jieriod it miglit be exjiected to 
be no longer necessary. On the other hand, two 
amendments were introduced by the Lords miti- 
gating the severity of the bill. One was assenting 
to the king’s suggestion that he should be allowed 
some dispensing power, the other giving to the 
ejected ministers a grant of one-lifth out of their 
forfeited livings, similar to the grant that had 
been made to ejected Kiiiscopalians by the Long 
rarliament. When the bill thus amended was 
sent uj) to the Commons, the House accepted all 
the changes which added to its severity and rejected 
the two changes of the opposite character. No 
doubt Charles’s motive in claiming dispensing 
lower was suspected as intended to prepare for 
eniency towards Konian Catholics. The rejec- 
tion of tlie amendment proposing a small pension 
for the ejected clergy snows the animus of the 
House. 

9 . The ejectment- On 19th May the bill in its 
final form received the royal assent. Baxter at 
once resigned his two London lectureships. This 
he did lest his attitude shoukl l»e misunderstood 
as implying compliance with the measure. It is 
commonly sutiposed tliat, when the act came into 
force, it resulted in the ejectment of 2000 clergy- 
men.^ In point of fact, the number of those who 
were deprived of their livings on 24th Aug. 1662 
was somewhat less ; but, if we add to the list the 
names of those who had l>een expelled after the 
king’s accession, during the intermediate two years, 
probably it will mount up to more than 2000. This 
then may be said in round numbers to be about 
tlie total of the ejected Nonconformists in the reign 
of Charles Among tlumi were some of the 
most learned, earne.st, and effective ministers. 
The ejectment of tliese men inf]icte<l a tremendous 
blow on the Church, At the same time the im- 
j)overishmcnt of the Establishment carried with it 
a corresponding enrichment of Nonconformity. To 
the few Congregation alist and Haptist churches 
that liad dared to maintain their independence 
was now added a large number of ministers and 
their disciples who were henceforth to maintain 
their religious life and teaching outside the pale of 
the Churcli of England. Most of these peojde 
went out with no faith in Free Church principles. 
The majority were I’resbytorians who nad stood 
for f.he estiihlihliuient of FresbyterianiKtn. There 
were also some Episcopalians, who, while believing 
in the three orders and the authority of bishops, 
could not give their conscientious assent to certain 
things in the 1 ‘rayer B(K)k, chitidy because it seehicd 
to contain remnants of Komanism ; and there were 
the Indepeiulents and the few Baptists who never 
would have been in an Established Church if they 

1 Calamy reckons 21 88 ; Palmer, 

2 It has been pointed out that, sinee the Revised Prajer Rook 
was not puhliHhed till about three \\eek« before the ael was to 
come into operation, some clerK^yinen in remote parts could not 
even have seen it when the^ were required to pive their solemn 
assent and consent to all its eontents. It would have been 
roily reasonable to have allowed every Ixxiy a sutlicient time 
for 8 tud.yinjj: it And indeed it should he noted that the act 
expressly provides for those who are prevented from cotn- 
pl>in;f with its requirements at the assigned date by any ‘law- 
ful impednuent.’ But it was left to the bishop to determine 
what constituted a ‘lawful impediment,' Inability to see the 
hook in time might yvell be reckoned such. And there is extent 
a document in which the bi'ihop of Peterborough excuses delay 
in signing on the part of his cathedral prebends for thievery 
reason. On the other hand, a bishop might ov erride this excuse 
or hold that a delaying clergyman whose ejectment he desired 
ootild have obtained a copy of the book In time. It was left 
( lit irely to the bi-ihop’s decision. 


had realized the logical issues of their principles. 
Together these four classes of ejected ministers 
with their faithful disciples all became Noncon- 
formists. Many of them proceeded to found new 
churches in accordance with their distinctive tenets. 
The result of their activity is to ^ seen in the 
number of 1662 churches that were celebrating 
their 250th anniversary in the year 1912. The 
ministry of the ejected ministers was liable to 
punishment, and in many cases was punished, the 
penalty imposed for preaching or conducting 
services after ejectment being three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

There can he no doubt that this act entailed a 
vast amount of Buttering among the ejected and 
impoverished clergy and their families. It is clear 
also tliat there were real heroism and a fine lidclity 
of conscience on the part of men who left their 
homes and their Hocks and went out as wanderers, 
in most cases witli no prospect of a livelihood or 
oiiportunity for continuing their life-work. On 
the other hand, the following facts should also he 
remembered. ( 1 ) The jiersecutors had in many 
cases been persecuted themselves under the par- 
liamentary regime. Revenge is un -Christian ; hut 
it is human, and its added severity when the tables 
are turned is also in accordance with human 
nature. ( 2 ) Most of the victims would have 
enforced a uniformity of their own on their per- 
secutors if only they could again have got the 
upper hand, for they were in sympathy with the 
Covenant. This is not true of all. (3) The jiosi- 
tion of the Presbyterians, (^ongregatioiialists, and 
Baptists within the Established Church, if they 
ha<l been permitted to remain, could not have 
been liajipy, and they would have been wise to 
come out of their own a(“cord in order to share the 
freedom and independence of their ecclesiastical 
fellows who were already maintaining their separate 
churche.s. Hard as was their fate jiersonally, the 
eje(d;cd were able, to advance their princi[)les much 
better outside the Church tlian would have b(‘en 
possible within its bounds, however wide tliese 
might have been. 

10 . Conventicle Act. — The Act of Uniformity 
M'as directed against nonconforming clergymen 
and teachers. It did not directly affect the con- 
gregations. There were old laws that could be 
brought to hear on the attendants at Nonconformist 
services. In particular, by an act of the reign of 
Elizabeth (.3.5 Elizabeth, cap. 1 ) all persons attend- 
ing any otlier services than those 01 the Church of 
England as by law established incurred a penalty 
of imprisonment, and, if tliey failed to make their 
submission in three months, were liable to banish- 
ment from the kingdom. But doubts were raised 
whether this law was still operative. Accordingly, 
in the year 1664 the Conventicle Act (16 Car. li., 
caj). 4) was passed, declaring it to be ‘ very clear 
and evident’ that the Elizabethan statute was still 
in force and * ought to be put in due execution,’ 
and providing further and more speedy remedies 
against the practices of ‘ seditious sectaries and 
other disloyal persons.’ It was now enacted that 
every person over sixteen years of age attending 
any Nonconformist service, at which five or more 
persons— in addition to the household — were 
present, was liable to a fine of £6 for the first 
oflence, and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for three months ; for the second, £10 or six 
months ; for the third, £100 or seven years ’ trans- 
portation to one of his Majesty’s foreign planta- 
tions. The exile was to pay his own passage 
money, and, if he did not provide this, his goods 
were to be distrained for the purpose. If that did 
not bring in enough money, the shipper might 
detain him as a labourer till he had worked the 
amount off for any period up to five years. The 
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act was to be in force for three years and till the 
close of the first session of Parliament held after the 
expiration of this period. Now be<^an the romance 
of Nonconformity, fascinatiti<? to read alwut, but 
tia^dc to experience. Meetiiij^a were held in lonely 
houses, in cellars, in hay-lofts, in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places. Secret passaj^ms were provided 
and watchers were set to give notice of the danger 
of arrest. In spite of every precaution, many 
conventicles were surprised ana their attendants 
carried off to ^‘ail. 

11. Five Mile Act. — The next year occurred the 
Plague of London, and then, some of the newly- 
appointed city clergy having fled to the green fields 
to escape the infection, some of their predecessors 
— the ejected ministers — returned to their old flocks 
and ministered to them in their distress (see Baxter, 
pt. iii. p. 2 ; Burnet, History ^ i. 411). The same 
year, 1665, tliere was passed the Five Mile Act (16 
Car. II., cap. 2), to still further restrict the activity 
of Nonconformist ministers. It required all per- 
soiLs in holy orders or pretending to be in holy 
orders who had not made the declarations required 
by the Act of Uniformity to take an oath tluit ‘ it 
is not lawful ujKin any pretence to take up arms 
against the king,’ and to add, ‘I will not at any 
time endeavour any alteration of government, 
either in church or state.’ The ejected minister 
who refused to take this oath was forbidden, under 
penalty of £40, to come excejit on a journey within 
live miles of any city or corporate town, or of any 
parliamentary borough, or of any parish, town, or 
place in which he had formerly been the parson, 
vicar, curate, stipendiary, or lecturer, or had con- 
ducted any Nonconformist service. He was also 
forbidden to keep any school. 

12 . New Conventicle Act. —A siiheme of compre- 
hension agreed upon bet ween Wilkins, bishop of 
(Jhester, and the Presbyterian leaders, and favoured 
by Stillingfloot, Tillotaon, and Keynolds, which 
would have allowed Presbyterian ordination with 
the addition of the laying on of the bishop’s hands to 
confer authority and also permit a.ssomblies in 
orthodox meeting-houses, never got the length of a 
bill in Parliament. On the other hand, in the year 
1670, after the expiration of the Conventicle Act, 
Sheldon, bishop of London, who had taken a fore- 
most part ill shaping and pushing forward the 
measures against the Nonconforinist.s, persuaded the 
king to issue a proclamation commanding the old 
(Elizabethan) laws against Nonconformity and also 
the Five Mile Act to be put in force. The House of 
Commons thanked the King and proceeded to pass 
a new and milder Conventicle Bill (22 Charles ii., 
cap. 1 ), fining only five shillings for the first offence 
and ten shillings for the second, with no imprison- 
ment. If some could not afford to pay the fines, 
others who were in the congregation could be 
required to make them up to the amount of £10 
for each person thus mulcted. Preachers were to 
be fined £10 and £20. This measure, though much 
les.s severe than the earlier law, proved to be more 
effective. It was followed in 1673 by the Test Act, 
which practically excluded consistent Nonconform- 
ists from all government employment — civil, 
military, or naval. 

13 . Indulgences.— In the year 1672 Charles at- 
tempted to put in force the dispensing power which 
he said was ‘ not only inherent in him, but hath 
been declared and recognized to be so by several 
statutes and Acts of Parliament.' He gave as his 
reason for doing so that there was ‘very little 
fruit of all those forcible courses,’ so strong and 
stubborn was Nonconformity in spiteof all attempts 
to suppress it. This was while the king was enjoy- 
ing some freedom during a parliamentary recess ; 
but the next year, within a week of re-assembling, i 
the Commons resolved ‘ that the Penal Statutes m I 


matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by 
Act of Parliament.’ When the king held out, they 
refu.sed him supplies. This drove him to yield, 
and he broke tlie seal of his declaration with 
his own hands and recalled the licences issued 
under it. 

James II. went further with the obvious inten- 
tion of securing privileges for the Roman Catliolics 
by enlarging tiie bounds of religious liberty, per- 
haj)s also because he was really opposed to persecu- 
tion. On 4th A])ril 16H7 he issued a Declaration 
of Indulj^ence suspending all laws inflicting j»enal- 
ties for Nonconformity. There were victims of 
tho.se laws who gravely disapproved of tins uncon- 
stitutional action and refused to avail themselves 
of the advantages that it oflered them. John 
Howe denounced the dispensing jjower. Daniid 
Williams said that he would rather sulfer injustice 
than .sanction violation of the fundamental luiiici- 
ples of the constitution. But great dillerence of 
opinion on the question existed, as may be seen in 
tlie war of pamphlets that followed, and many 
Nonconformists availed themselves of tlicse iiidulg- 
ences — as many as 3500 in live months (for speei- 
mens of the lieenecs .see G. L. Turner, (triginai 
Ueroi'ds of early N one 07 fortuity nnder J^ersrruftoH 
and Indnlgenee, 2 vols., London, 1911). On 27tli 
April 1688 James issued In s .second Declaration of 
Indulgence with a command that it should he rea<I 
in all the churches. Wlion the seven bi.shops who 
refused to obey the illegal order were tried and 
acquitted, the Nonconformists joined with the 
people generally in acclaiming this vindication of 
law ill opposition to Stuart despotism. 

14 . Toleration. — The flight of .lames followed 
by the accession of William and Mary hroujjjhl 
the Nonconformists relief from the persecuting 
laws. The king himself recommended the re)»eal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts ; but, althougli 
efforts were made in I’arliainent to bring about 
these ends, they were not successful. On the 
other hand, all holders of office in State and 
Church were required to take the oaths of sup- 
remacy and allegiance to the new sovereign. 
Four hundred of the clergy, including six bishops, 
refused, consideriiij^^ themselves still bound by 
their oaths of allegiance to .James. These ‘Non- 
jurors ’ ( 7 . v.) were really Nonconformists in their 
separation from the Church, although not as 
regards the Act of Uniformity, to which they still 
adhered. On 24th May 1689 the Toleration Act 
(1 William and Mary, cap. 18) was passed. It 
granted exemption from all the ponaltie.s to 
which Nonconformists were liable under the Acts 
of Elizabeth and Charles ii. Thus, while it did 
not repeal any of those acts, it drew their teeth. 
Nonconformity was still illegal. The Act of Uni- 
formity not only still kept those who did not 
accept the Prayer Book in its entirety out of the 
Church ; it still forbade ejected ministers to con- 
duct services elsewhere, and conventicles were still 
prohibited. But there was no punishment for di.s- 
obeying these laws. This anomalous position in- 
volved toleration, but not full liberty of conscience, 
much less religious equality. It was only granted 
subject to the following conditions; ( 1 ) the oath 
of allegiance, ( 2 ) subscription to a declaration 
against popery, (3) subscription by ministers of 
Nonconformist congregations to the Thirty nine 
Articles, with tlie exception of Article 3 and part 
of Article 4. Baptists were also exempt with 
regard to the Article on Baptism, and (Quakers 
were altogether free from this condition. J'revious 
legislation making attendance at public worship 
compulsory was confirmed and extended to include 
Nonconformist places of worship. Tliese were to 
be licensed and protected from molestation under 
penalties. 
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Limited as the toleration was, it gave at once 
release from legal persecution, and it was followed 
by a gniat extension of the building of Noncon- 
formist mefiting-liouses. Before the end of the 
century as many as 2418 licences for Nonconformist 
places of worship were taken out. 

15. Comprehension Bill. — Meanwhile Burnet, 
illlotson, Tenison, and other men of liberal senti- 
ments were for going further, and they favoured a 
Comprehension Bill, which was introduced into 
the llouse of Lords by the Earl of Nottingliarn 
and passed in that chamber, hut relegated by the 
Commons to Convocation, where, after it had been 
carefully examined by a commission, the Upper 
House favoured it, but the Lower condemned it. 
I’he Presbyterians and Congregationalisls were 
largely in favour of it, es})ecially Baxter and 
Calamy. But the House of Commons did not 
proceed with it in face of the adverse attitude 
of the hulk of the clergy. Calamy thought that, 
if the bill liad passed, it wouhl have brouglit two- 
thirds of tlie Dissenters into the Church. The 
Baptists, the Quakers, and the Unitarians would 
still have stood out, in nonconformity. This 
measure had required a inodihod suhsciiption 
giving geiK'ial appioval of tlie doctrine ot the 
Church of England and a promise to conform to its 
worship and government. I’lie more rigorous 
Nonconformists could not have agreed to that ; but 
it was the Church party that actively oppo.sed the 
measure and stojiped its progress. 

16. Queen Anne and reaction.— The reign of 
Anno was marked by a reaction against the toler- 
ant policy of William and Mary, the queen’s mam 
ohjec-t bedng to strengthen the Cliurch of England. 
Dissenters were now suhjec,te<l to many kinds of 
petty persecaitiori and insult in spite ol the 'rolera- 
tior Act. In the hist year of the new reign De 
Foe’s Short Wat/ tvUh Dissenters appeared as an 
anoiiymons tract. It recomnKUided their extcrnii- 
natioTi. The High Church paity was completely 
deceived by it, and, reading it as a grave recom- 
mendation of the sternest measures, exulted in 
the daring of its proposals. When they discovered 
that it was written by a Dissenter as a satire on 
their attitude to Nonconformity, they were furiou.s. 
Its author was discovered, prosecuted for using 
seditious language, fined £ 200 , and put into the 
pillory — an outrage which the Lonaon pof)ulace 
turned into a gloiilicatiori by decking the pillory 
with flowers. 

17 . Occasional Conformity Act. — During this 
reign two measures were enacted for increasing 
the disabil]tie.s of Noncoiiforniists. One was the 
Occasional Conformity Act, vhichwas passed by 
the Conimoiis in 1702 and again in 1703, but on 
each occasion thrown out by the Lords. At last, 
in 1711, it was pushed througli Parliament by a 
bargain with the Whigs, who preponderated in the 
Upper House, tliey being then intent on defeating 
the negotiations that led to the Peace of Utrecht. 
It had become customary for Nonconformist 
municipal and other oliicials to evade the Test and 
Corporation Acts by taking the sacrament in their 
parish churches once or twice a year, though at- 
tending their own meeting-houses on other occa- 
sions. De E^oe had vehemently denounced the 
practice, 'riiis new law enacted that any persons 
in public oihccH wdio, after taking the sacrament 
test, attended any religious meeting where five 
persons were i)rcscnt besides the family should he 
disabled froni their employments and fined £ 100 , 
with the addition of £5 for every day th(*y acted in 
such employments, and further iiicapacitate<l till 
.-.ftcr a year’s conformity. A reward of £40 was 
otfered to informers, encouraging spies in the j 
mceting-house.s. This act was designed to exclude 
Nonconformists from all public service. It was to I 


a considerable extent evaded by the practice of 
keeping a private chaplain in the occasional con- 
formist oliicial’s house. 

18. Schism Act. — The Occasional Conformity 
Act had allowed Nonconformist teachers and 
preachers to exercise their callings on certain con- 
ditions elsewhere than in the counties where they 
had been originally qualified, and many of them 
obtained a living by keeping schools. Academies 
were now springing up for the education of the 
ministry. The 17th cent. Nonconformist mini.sters 
had been among (he most cultured ahirnni of the 
universities, hut the Act of Uniformity excluded 
their successors from those ancient national scats 
of learning. Accordingly, valiant attempts to 
compensate for this deprivation were made oy the 
Nonconformist scholars, who prized an educated 
ministry. The Schism Act (1714) was designed to 
destroy Nonconformist scholarship ; like a similar 
ordinance of the emperor Julian directed against 
the higher education of the Christians in the 
Roman empire, it aimed at accomplishing its 
purpose by a process of intellectual starvation. 
To recover favour with the queen, the free-thinker 
Bolinghroke prompted the iiiea.snre. It was intro- 
duced in the Commons by Sir W. Windham, and, 
though oppo.sed by the Whigs, carried there by 237 
votes to 126. Bolinghroke obtained only 77 votes 
to 72 in the Loids. To tlieir c,redit five bishops 
and 28 lay peers signed then protest against thi.s 
peculiarly moan and cruel bill. It enacted that 
teachers must ( 1 ) be licensed by their bishop, ( 2 ) 
promise to conform to the liturgy, (3) take the 
sacrament at least annually in the Church of 
England way. Certain mitigating < pi alili cations 
intiodiiced liy the Lords weie accepted by the 
Commons and incorporaU‘d in the bill, viz. (1) 
teachers of elementary subjects were exein])t, anil 
(2) also tutors in noblemen’s families ; (3) only the 
iiigher courts could inllict the penalties. A gratui- 
tous injustice was the extension of the act to 
Ireland. So strongly was the government set 
against tlie Dis.senters that in all probability 
before long the Act of 'i'oleration would have 
been repealed if Queen Anne had not died the 
same year. 

19. Nonconformity under the House of Hanover. 

— Wlulo many in the Anglican Church sympathized 
with the cause of the two Pretenders, tlie Non- 
conformists welcomed the House of Hanover and 
were among its stanchest supporters. George l. 
came pledged both to Protestantism and to the 
maintenance of religious liberty. But, although 
overt acts of persecution ceased with his acce.ssion, 
the Occasional Conformity and Scliism Aids were 
not repealed till the year 1719, when Stanhope 
carried through the measures of liberation. lie 
attempteil to destroy a third act of religious intoler- 
ance, the Te.st Act ; but with that he failed. In 
the year 1722 an act was passed to relieve the 
Quakers from a form of words in making their 
affirmation of loyalty which they deemed contrary 
to their principles, with the result that even now 
some of them were in jirison. It was vehemently 
opposed by Atterbury and otlier bishops and 
clergy ; but their opposition was ultimately borne 
down. 

20. Period of decline. — The removal of the worst 
legal disabilities was not followed by prosperity to 
the Nonconformists, who shared in the general 
decline of religious life during the period preceding 
the Methodist levival. The anonymous author of 
An En(]^uiry into the Causes of the Decay of ths 
DisspMting Interest^ pnbli.shed in 1714, attributed 
this to two causes — lack of thought and defective 
organization resulting in the inadequate payment 
of ministers. But the sub 8 eq[uent growth of 
Arianism, Issuing at length in Umtarianism among 
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the PresbyteriariH and General Baptists, did not 
suggest a creed-hound oilhodoxy. The causes 
were deeper in the life of tlie nation and the spiiit 
of the times, and Anglicans as Avell as Dissenters 
shared in tlie depiession of religious life. Tliere 
was a further cause of weakness tiiat ah’ected only 
a minority of the ministers. Idiis was the Jinjinm 
Donum, a secret annual gift from the king for the 
tienehtof ministers’ widoAvs that had been engineered 
by Walpole. When it became known, many Mon- 
conformists opposed the receiving of it as contiary 
to their [)rineiples. But it a\ as kept up amid mucli 
heart-hurning for more than a century. 

21. ‘ Tl e Church in danger.’ — The invasion by 
the rretemler in 1715 Avas made the occasion for 
the cry of ‘The Chinch in dangei,’ Avhen riots 
occurred in which anuniherof Dissenting meeting- 
houses AA'cre destroyed. Two years later a sermon 
preached before the king by Hoadly, the bishop of 
Bangor, on ‘ The Nature of tlie Kingdom or Cliurch 
of Christ’ raised a storm and revived this jiarty 
cry. Hoadly advocated ‘the union and mutual 
charity of all Protestants,’ and declared that t he 
time had come when all the disabilities of the 
Dissenters might be renioA'ed. For this he Avas 
charged in the Bower House of (’oiivocalion Avith 
undermining the constitution of the Chni<di and 
impeaching the antlioiity of th(‘ king. Convoca- 
tion was prorogiieil before the Uppm House luul 
time (o face the fiiiestion, and for long after etlectu- 
ally silimced. 

22. The ‘ Dissenting Deputies.’ — dust hetore tin* 
gcnei il election of 1734 a liody known as the 
‘ Dissenting Deputies’ was tornuid in orthu’ to take 
political action for llie rights of Nonconformity. 
Ite.\ists to-<lay and consists of delcgat.esot the Pres- 
hytenan, CongiegatiomU, and Baptist Churches 
witlnn ten miles of I;ondon. Sir Kobert Walpole 
promised it Ins sii]iport, and the Di.ssenters in 
letiirn Avoikisi for his side in the eleid.ion. But 
when, after he had secured ainajiwity, the deputies 
asked him to use the government inHuence for 
relieving them from the oppression of the Corpora- 
tion ami dVst Acts, lit*. j)rociastinateil on the plea 
that the atlemjit would revive the c.ry of ‘The 
Chinch in daiigiir,’ and iinally declined altogether 
to help thcru. In tlie House of Commons ho 
ileclared tiuit the proposal was ill-timed, and 
tlieicupon it Avas lost hy 251 to 123 votes. Never- 
theless the Dissenting Deputies succeeded in 
.stopping many local acts of illegal tyranny and 
oppres.sion and also in securing some parliamentary 
relief. 

For instance, there was a peculiarly cruel form of tyranny 
pracfiHt'U in the city of Loiuton when Nom'onfornnsts were 
elected to the otllce of shoriir A licavy fine was inflictevl on a 
person who deelinod to serve in thistdliee after hein^ eleeted to 
it. The Corporation Act pn'vented honest Nuriconfoniiists fioni 
serving. lint some Nonconformist s were elected in view of that 
fact for the express purpose of getting them fined. This 
iniquitous procedure was now stopped. 

An attempt to widen the Church hy the aboli- 
tion of subscription to the Articles, which Avas 
begnin in the year 1771 by Arclideacon Blackburiie 
in his Proposals, A\as defeated by protests in the 
interests of orthodoxy which cut across the old 
lines of division. It Avas thought to be iiromoted 
ill the. iuterestR of the Unitarians — peojde who at 
this time Avero taking the most promuient place in 
ert’orts for religious liberty under the able leader- 
ship of Priestley and Price. Towards the end of 
the century renewed attempts to aholi.sli the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts secured the powerful siipjiort 
of Fox ; but they were opposed by Pitt, partly on 
account of tlie sympathy of the Dissenters witli the 
French Revolution in its earlier stages. In the 
riots that took place at Birmingham the mob 
burned down Priestley’s house. 

23. Methodism. — Although both of John 


Wesley’s grandfathers had been ejected ministers, 
he as well as George Whitelii^ld Avas a Churchman, 
Wesley in jiarticular clinging to Anglicanism to 
the last, even after he had been denied acct*.ss to tiie 
churches and liad himself ordained Methodist 
ministers. Nevertheless the Methodi.st revival 
gave a great imi>iilvse to Nonconformity in t\A'o 
Avays: (1) by its ri'vival of religion; uidike the 
parish clergy, the Dissenters Avelcomed the move- 
ment for Avliich their most eaniest miiii.sterH, Isaac 
Watt-s and I’hilip Doddridge, had prejiared ; (‘2) l>y 
the breach between Methotlism and the Church ; 
Avhile the Methodists did not reckon tlnunselves 
Nonconformists, their compulsory se])aiaUon from 
the Kstablishment and indejunnlent at'Lion could 
not but Aveaken tlic Cluirch-and-State position 
and coi respond in gly strengthen tliat of Noneon 
foimity. 

24. Repeal of penal enactments.— A ‘ I’loUstaut 
Soeiidy fur the Piotcction ol Religious Biliei ty ’ 
wa.s founded in the year 1811. Its object was to 
‘obtain the rejieal of every p<*nal law w Inch pie 
vented the complete enjoyment of leligious libei ty. 
The chief leader in tiiis movement was.Jolin Wilks, 
a son of Matthew Wilks, the minister at Mooi- 
iields. Acting in conjunction with the Di.s.seiding 
Deputies, AVJtiiin a tAA'clvemonth it secured the 
lepeal of the ChiJrkors' oaths, the Ckmventn le Act, 
and the Five Mile Act. ’I’lie statutes of William 
rir and (tcorge ill. which excluded Unitarians 
iiom tlic hemdit ot tlie Toleiation Ac.taiul juinislied 
a denial of tin' doctrine of t lie 'I’linity as blasjilnnny 
Avere repealed the next year (1813). In 1820 Bold 
.lohn Russell, who had become tlie chamjiion ol 
icligioiis liberty and obtaineil the (‘nthusiastic 
support ol the Nonc.onioi mists, earned 1 liiougli tlie 
long-ilelaycd lepeal ot the d'est and Coi poiation 
Acts, d’iie eailiest of all the aids against Noncoii- 
foirnity, its very jiarent, the Act of Uniloiniily, 
still remains on the stat.iite-book, and it is still in 
foiee as regards the ministry of the Anglican 
Church, altliougli its penal eJause.s Avith rcgaid to 
Nonconformists Aveie neutralized liy tin* Ae.t, ol 
Toleration, Tlie Registration Act of 183() (0 and 7 
William IV., cap. 85) ordered a State n‘gistiation ol 
biiHis, deaths, and marriages, whicli is sjM'cially 
henelicial to Nonconformists, hecansi* previously 
the only legistcrs Avere those of the iiaiisjj cleigy. 
The Di.ssentcr Marnage Act of tli<‘sanie ycai (G and 
7 William IV., cap. S3) alloAved ot iiianiages in Non- 
conformist jdai’CH of AAoi.sJiiji licensed for the pur- 
pose on condition of tlie pre.sence ot the legistrar. 
The staitiiig of the Nonconformist news[>a.|>cr in 
(lie year 1841, under the masterly editorship of 
Edward Miall, gave a fresh ini pulse, to movements 
tor religious equality as well as libei ty. 'I’liree 
years later ‘ The British Anti-State Clinreb Assuiaa- 
tion’ was formed for the diseHtablishnient of the 
Church. Its title was changed in 1853 to that of 
‘ The Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State I’atronage. and Control’ — known iiopularly 
as ‘ The Liberation Society’ — of which .L Carvell 
Williams was long the secretary. Comjuilsory 
Chureh rates weie aholished in 18G8 (31 and 33 
Victoria, can. lOff). After many earlier Rtteinnts 
had failed, W. E. (Jladstone, who had defeiuled 
them Avliile he rejiresented Oxford UniveiBity, now 
supported the abolition of compulsion, so tliat 
Cliurcli rates were made jmrely voluntary and to 
be demanded only of those willing to pay them. 
The discHtahlishinent of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland (32 and 33 Victoria, cap. 102) nniler Glad- 
stone’s leadership in 1808 put an end Ui Noncoti- 
forniity in Ireland by estaliiishing coinplcu* leligi- 
ons equality in the island. 

The year 1871 saAv the University Tc.sts Aboli- 
tion Bill passed into law (34 and 35 Victoria, cap, 
‘26). This threAv open dcgiees and appointments in 
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the univermties to Nonconforrnista. The eman- 
cipation, however, was not so complete as (/. S. 
Miall represents it in his continuation of Skeats’s 
History of the Free Churches {y. 6*24). Theological 
degrees and theological professorships are still 
conlined to members of the Church of England. 
In 1882 the headships of colleges and fellowships 
were freed from ecclesiastical restrictions. 

25. Education. — The Education Act of 1870 (33 
and 34 Victoria, cap. 75), though the work of a 
Liberal government, conceded privileges to the 
Established Church to which the Nonconformists 
strongly objected, since they put the denomina- 
tional schools on the rates. The Education Acts 
of 1902 (2 Edward vil., cap. 24) and 1903 (2 
Edward vil., cap. 42) still further extended those 
privileges by placing the entire maintenance of 
such schools on public funds, leaving only the 
providing of the buildings to the denominational 
supporters. This is objected to by Nonconformists 
as an unfair privilege, especially as most of the 
expense of the building had previously been met 
by grants of State funds. But two other objec- 
tions are felt to be more serious: (1) the compul- 
sory attendance of the children of Nonconformists 
at Church schools in single school areas, tlie 
‘conscience clause’ ^\hich provides an escape 
from the denominational teaching proving to be 
I)ractically ineffective ; (2) tests for teachers, in- 
volving the exclusion of Nonconformists from the 
head teacherships of thousands of State-supported 
s(;hools. 

26. Free Church councils. — Until near the close 
(d tlie 19th cent, the Nonconformists had acted 
together only for specific objects and as occasion 
required. In the year 1892, mainly owing to the 
instigation of Kev. Hugh Price Hughes and Dr. 
Guinness llogers, the first Free Church Congress 
met in Manchester with some 370 delegates repre- 
senting all the leading Free Churches. Dr. Mac- 
kennal was then apnoiiited honorary secretary of 
a movement which developtid into ‘ The National 
Council of Evangelical F'ree Churches.’ Local 
councilH affiliated to the National (council and 
nominating its members have been formed all 
over the country. These councils carry on united 
missions, organize common parochial visitation, 
take action with regard to morals in civic and 
public life, and generally give effect to the united 
action of the Churches which they represent. The 
National Council deals with such questions as 
religious liberty, temperance, peace and war, social 
and trade ethics, slavery, gambling, and immor- 
ality, in the State and the nation. 

27. Present condition of Nonconformity. — Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the Free Church Year 
Book for 1916, in the previous year there were 
1,995,278 Free Church members reported by the j 
denominations of the Federation ; 10,863 ministers I 
in charge; 54,449 lay preachers; 399,624 Sunday- j 
school teachers; ana 3,161,791 Sunday-school j 
scholars. These figures do not include the nearly 
750,000 attendants at Brotherhood meetings, 
except in the case of those who are also Church 
memoers, nor the 1(X),000 members of adult 
schools, moat of which are organized by Free 
Churchmen, nor the members of Churches that 
send in no report — some few in the Federation, 
others of small denominations not in it. Then 
we must add tho.se Nonconformists who are not 
regi.stered members of Churches, though attendants 
at Free Church services, if we would form any 
estimate of the present number of Nonconformists 
in the country. 

28. Nonconformity in Wales. — The first con- 
spicuous Welsh Nonconformist was John Penry, 
who had done much to evangelize his native country 
when he was hanged at Southwark on a charge of 


issuing seditious publications. This was in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The several Acts of Unifor- 
mity applied to Wales as Avell as to England, and 
resulted there also in Nonconformity with its con- 
sequent sufferings. At the instigation of Laud 
the bishops of St. David’s and Llandaff commenced 
a systematic prosecution of clergy who did not 
conform. In his annual addresses to the king the 
archbishop reports many instances. 

In 1633 he states that the bishop of St. David’s certifies tiiat 
he had suspended a lecturer for ‘ incouiormity ’ ; in 1G35 that 
the bishop of Llandaff had carefully prepared articles for the 
Hig-h Coiiiuiist^ion (Jourt ajj^ainst ‘two noted schismatics, Wroth 
and Erbery— where, w^hen the case is ready for heann?, they 
shall receive accord injf to the merits of it ’ ; in 1030 that ‘ there 
is one Matthews, the vicar of Penmain, that preaches against 
the keeping of all holy da>8, with divers otheis, as fond or 
profane opinions. The bishop hath inhibiieil him, and if thnt 
doth not 8er\e I shall call him into your High (Jonuiiission 
Court.' Many more instances might be given (see Lambeth MSS 
Vol., 948, < ited in Uees, Nonconformity in W’alcn, pp. 38-40). 

Tbo founding of regularly organized Noncon- 
formist cluirches in AVales began with Willinm 
Wroth, known as tlie ‘ Apostle of Wali^s.’ lioin 
in 1570 at or near Abergavenny, be was educated 
at JesiLs College and Chiisl (hiiireli, Oxford, when* 
he appears to have lived for nine yinirs. As rectoi 
of Llanvaclies in Monmoiithshiie, he attracted 
multitudes of people from the Hurroundiiig districts 
and cariied on a great religious work among them. 
Like John Wesley in Fbigland at a later time, he 
gave offence to the ecclesiastical authorities hv 
)reachingin various phiee.s all over tlie jiriiicipality. 
n 1638, soon after Land became aichbi.shop of 
Canterbury, Wroth was summoned to the Couit 
of High Coininission and theie deprived of his 
living on the ground of his ecclesiastical irregulari- 
ties. The next year he founded an Independent 
church at Llanvaclies, where he died throe yeai^ 
later. This is reckoned to h.ave been the liist 
Nonconformist church in Wales. The outbrcalv 
of the Civil War scatteiod the Welsh Noncon- 
formists, W’ho found themsehes a small minority 
in the midst of a population of royalists. Foi tlm 
time being the churches were broken up and the 
fugitives took refuge from })er.secution in Bristol. 
Tliose who dared to remain in ales w’cre harried 
by Prince Kujiert, their cattle driven off, their 
houses n)bhed, and some of them killed. After 
the defeat of the royal i.sts there w as an ordinance 
of Parliament for sending itinerant ministers into 
S. Wales supported by the revenues of St. David’s 
and Llandaff. In the year 1649-50 Parliament 

t iassed an ordinance entitled ‘An Act for the better 
*rox>agation of the Gospel in Wales and Redres.s 
of some Grievances,’ appointing commissioners with 
authority to try to remove clergymen and school- 
ina-sters found guilty of ‘ any delinquency, scandal, 
malignancy, or non -residence,’ to grant certificates 
for approved ministers and schoolmasters, and j»ay 
them out of the sequestrated revenues of the 
arishes from which the persons objected to had 
een ejected. Most of these commissioners had 
been Royalists and Churchmen previous to 1646, 
and only a minority appeared as Nonconformists 
after the Restoration. In his Sufferings of the 
Clergy Walker states that between 690 and 600 
were ejected by the commission ; but he is able to 
name only some 330, and of these, as in his lists of 
the ejected in England, some were pluralists who 
were only deprived of all benefices but one, but 
allowed to retain that. 

The earliest Nonconformists in Wales were Con- 
gregationalists. The first Baptist church in the 
principality was founded at listen, Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1649 by John Myles. The Society of 
Friends appeared in Wales a little later than the 
Baptists. The first knowm Quaker in the princi- 
pality is Thomas Holmes, who was very active in 
promulgating his principles. The leauers of the 
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early Welsh Quakers were educated men of some 
social position, but the majority of their followers 
were tfrawn from the lower classes. 

Immediately after the Kestoration persecution of 
the Welsh Nonconformists be< 4 an, and in a month 
every prison in the principality was lillod with 
them. This was before the passinj' of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. That act issued in over 100 
eiectments in Wales and, conseqmnitly, a consider- 
aole increase of Welsh Nonconforniity. IVeviously 
there were no Presbyterians anioiif^ the Welsh Non- 
conformists, who were all Inde^jcndtmta, Baptists, 
or Quakers. But now the expulsion of the Puritans, 
the majority of whom \\ ere Presbyterians, developed 
a Presbyterian type of Welsh Nonconformity, but 
not as yet with any formal distinction between 
Presbyterian and Con^^regational Churches. The 
impossibility of ori^aniziii" presbyteries and sjuiods 
in times of persecution compelled the Nonconformist 
Churches to work independently , so that the practici* 
was Conj^re{,^ational even amon^ jieople wlio cher- 
ished the Presbyterian ideal, althouf'li the ordina- 
tion of a number of ministers to^^ether in one place 
for the charge of different [>laces and some other 
innovations sliowed tendencies towards Presbyter- 
ianism. In point of fact, the words ‘ Independent’ 
and ‘ Presb> terian ’ came to be used as synonymous 
terms throughout the principality and to be applied 
to the .same cliurches. Following the Actor Uni- 
formity, the Conventicle, Five Milo, Te.'^t, and 
Corporation Actsallected Wales as well as Fngland 
and adiled to the di.sabilitie.s and sufferings of the 
Welsh Nonconformists. As usual, the Society of 
Friends came in for tlie most cruel treatment, "but 
some of the ministers of tlie various dissenting 
chiirelies were rudely handled and compelled to 
.suffer great hard.ships. 

The early Nonconformists w’ere foremost in print- 
ing and piililishing books for tlie religious instruc- 
tion of the Welsh. Of the ten editions of Scripture 
in Welsh— live of the w liole Bible and live of the 
NT — which w^ere i.ssued between 1641 and 1690 
nine were jiroduced by Nonconformists. The 
Asscmhly'n Uaterlusm and tlie Whole, Duty of Man 
wwe published in Welsh during this period, as also 
w^ere several original works compo.sed by Noncon- 
formists. All these hooks liad to bo printed in 
London or Oxford. 

The Act of Toleration .set the Welsh Noncon- 
foimists tree in common with their co-religionists 
in Phighiiid. Cnliappily a hot controver.sy hetw'oeii 
the Baptists and their ojipoiierits occurred about 
this time ami seriously impeded the positive re- 
ligious work of the Welsh Nonconformists. A 
more serious trouble appeared about 1729 in the 
‘Great Arminian Controversy.’ Hitherto, with 
the exception of the Quakers, the Welsh Noncon- 
formists had been Calvinists and their young 
people and converts had been required to leani the 
Assembly's Catechism, But now Arminian ideas 
began to take hold of the students at Caermarthen 
and to spread through their influence as they came 
to be settled in pastorates. 

Depre.ssed during the reign of Queen Anne, Non- 
conformitjy in Wales made considerable progress 
in the middle of the 18th cent, throughout the 
south part of the principality ; but as yet it scarcely 
took hold of the Welsh population in the north, 
where it was then almost confined to the English 
churches. The Methodist revival was anticipated 
in Wales by Griftith Jones, an Anglican clergyman, 
who carried on a preaching mi8.sion throughout the 
principality and established ‘itinerant schools’ for 
the education of children by travelling teachers, 
for the most part Nonconformists. But the actual 
founder of Methodism in Wales was Howell Harris, 
who w'as born at Trevecca, Breconshire, in 1714. 
He and his associates, like the early English 


Methodists, did not contemplate severance from 
the Anglican Church or the founding of a new 
denomination. Though treated as Di.ssenters b> 
rigorous Cliurclimen, they did not regard them 
selves as Nonconformists. But one result of theii 
activity was to quicken and enlarge the religious 
life of the Nonconformist Churches. They met 
with violent opiiosition from Churchmen as well 
as from the mob. Worse than tlii.s was the 
division that arose l>et^ve^*n Harris and llowdaud.s 
and their followers. About the year 1769 a division 
occurred between tlie Calvinists and the AriiiiriiaiiH 
in the Churches then known indifferently as 
Independent ami Fresby terian, and after this 
the Calvinistic section came to be called simply 
‘ Independent,’ ami the Arminian, wbicli had its 
headquarter.s at (Caermarthen, and had <1 rifted 
towards Unitarianisin, was denominated ‘Presby- 
terian.’ 

The Wesleyan Methodist movement Avas .sIoav in 
making progress in Wales at lirst, because its 
preachers could }ireach only in Engli.sh ; and later, 
when Welsli preachers were sent out by tlii.s 
Cliundi, their Arniiiiianisni was dreaded by the 
Calvinistic Methodists, 'riiese people considered 
themselves to be members of the (Church of England 
down to the year ISll, Avhen tliey liad iniiusterB 
formally ordained. 'I'here were then some 309 oi 
4(X) congregations w iMi a few clergymen travelling 
about among them to administer the communion ; 
and tlie necessity of the c.a.so drove the s<jciety to 
tlie new step in spite of the veliement protest of 
most of the clerical leaders. After that this Chiurch 
began to grow rapidly, and it is now the most 
pow'eiful denomination in the principality. Gne 
consequence of the leligious awaKening in the I8tli 
cent, was that Nonconformity bi>read rajiidly in 
Wales. Tlie di.sestablishment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales, an action for wliich almost all 
the Welsh members of parliament were pledged, 
but which hitherto had been prevented by tlu' 
House of Lords, in spite of being repeatedly voted 
by the House of Commons, was pa.ssed into law 
under the Parliament Act in the year 1914. Sub- 
sequently it was hung up by the suspensory legis- 
lation agreed upon because of the Great Wai. 
This would put an end to Nonconformity in Wales 
by liberating the principality from Cliarle.s ir.’.s 
Act of Uiuformi^ and establishing religious 
equality among the (Jhurches. Wales, like England, 
is still left to bear the grievance of the 1903 Educa- 
tion Act in its patronage of denominational schools 
with tests for teachers, against which the Free 
Cliurch Council still protests. 

LiTKRAruRB, — Calendar of State Papere, Domestic Series 
(f^rom reign of Edward vi. to William and Mary), Ixmdon, 186B-97 ; 
K. Baxter, Jieliquioe liazteriaruje : L\fe and Times, ed. M. Syl- 
vester, do. 1696; J. "Walker, Sufferings of the Clerg}/, do.l7li ; Earl 
of Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion, 8 vols., Oxford, 1702-64, Life 
of Clarendon by Himself, 3 vols., do. 1769 ’ G. Burnet, Hist, of 
his own Time, 2 vols., London, 1724-34 ; D. Neal. The U ist. of the 
Puritans, 4 vols., do. 1732 ; W. Sewell. Hist, o/thc Quakers, Eng. 
tr., do. 1722 ; J. Stoughton, Hist, of Relinxon in England^, 8 
vols., do. 1901 ; W. R. w. Stephens and W. Hunt, A Hist, of 
the English Church, 8 vols., do. 1899-1910 (vols. iv.-viii.) ; C. J. 
Abbey and J. H. Overton, The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century, 2 vols., do. 1878 ; H. S. ^eats and C. S. Miail Hist, 
of the Free Churches of England, do. 1801 ; W. B. Selbie, 
Ntynconformity : iU Origin and Progress, do. 1912 ; C. Burri^e, 
The Early English Dissenters, 2 vols., Oambridife, 1912 : H. tree 
and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History, London, 1896 ; G. L. Turner, Orvginal Records of 
Early Nonconformity, 2 vols., do. 1911 ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
English Congregationalism, do. 1907 ; J. C. CarlUe, TAs Story 
of the English Baptists, do. 1906 ; T. E. Harvey, The Rise of 
the Quakers, do. 1906 ; C. Silvester Horne, A Po'^lar Hist, nj 
the Free Churches, do. 1903, Nonconformity in the NineteentJi 
Century, do. 1906 ; W. Rees, Hist, of Protestant Nonconformity 
in Wales, do. 1861 ; J. E. de Hirsch- Davies, Poj^lar Hist, oj 
the Church in Wales (Anglican), do. 1912 ; H. Elvet Lewis, 
Noneofnformity in Wales, do. 1904 ; the English Histories of L. 
von Ranke (^g. tr., Oxford, 1876), S. R. Gardiner (London, 
1868-1908), J. R. Green (do. 1877-80), and W. E. H. Lecky 
(do. 1878^); DNB. W. F. ADENEY. 
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NONJURORS, — The Konjurors were clergy 
and laymen who, though no Konianists, scrupled 
to take the oaths of allegiance an ' abjuration im- 
posed, particularly on office holders, under William 
in. and (Jcoige i. The term, strictly including 
some ScottisJi Coyenanters, is commonly restricled 
to Episcopalians, but extended to persona who, 
though exempted from the oaths as unofficial, 
{ittaclied themselves to the Nonjurors proper, 
rhose rejecting only the oaths of 17U1 and 1714 
arc sometimes distinguished as Non-Abjiiiors. 

d'he English and Scottish Nonjurors may he 
most conveniently treated sejiarately ; their Irish 
brethren, including but one bishop, William Sheri- 
dan of Ivilmore, hardly demand separate notice. 

I. England. — The English Nonjiirors —originally 
over 400 clergy, with an unknown number of lay- 
men — were often imjiortant individually as men of 
the highest character and of great learning. Cor- 
porately, they stood on the one hand for the <loc- 
trines of pas.sivo obediencii and non-resistance, on 
the other for the right of the Church to indepen- 
dence in spiritual matters. They maintamed a 
‘Stale point’ -that William’s title uas ‘pre- 
tended ’ ; and a ‘ Church point ’ — that even a 
legitimate sovereign could not depiivc bishops 
without ecclesiastical sanction. 

Their reputation for jiiety and learning requires 
no laboured proof. The Dr. \\'()lt of The JN on juror 
((’obey Cibber’s adaptation of Tartnjf'c^ London, 
1718) at best misrepresents as typical the servility 
and intrigue which poverty and depend cnee per- 
haps fostered m exceptional cases. Inspired by 
an antipathy political and imssibly jiersonal, it 
llattered and fomented pojmlar prejudice lUit, in 
s]>ite of Johnson and Macaulay, it has long been 
iccognized as a libellous caricature, well matched 
by Whiggish abuse of the Nonjurors as ‘ Briti.sli 
liottentots, as blind anil bigoted as their brethren 
about the Cape, but more savage in their manners’ 
(cited by Overton, Non/ itrors, j). JlO). Tlie Non- 
jurors in general, saciihcing everything to con- 
science, showed at least a noble courage. Nor 
could any small community easily oiitmateii a 
group ol saints like T Ken, J. Kettle w(*ll, W. 
Law, K. Nelson, and N. Spinckes. Again, the 
mere names of G. Hickes, H. Dodwell, T. Baker, 
K. Kawlinson, and T. llearno sufficiently attest 
the learning ol a class in which, at both univer- 
sities, ‘ the intellectual interests of the time were 
almost entirely centred’ (W. II. Hutton, The 
EmjUsh Church, 16'25-~17U, London, I'JUS, p. 24:i). 

J’he Nonjiirors were no whole-liearted enemies 
of William, little as they might anprov(* of his 
birth, his cliaiacter, or Ids creed. Tliey incliuled 
live bisboj)s of the famous Seven — W. Saiicioft, 
T. Ken, J. Lake, F. Turner, and T. White — with 
two otheis, K. Framptori of Gloucester and W. 
Lloyd of Noiwich, who liad lacked only oppor- 
tun'ity to join them. They accejited William’s 
interjiosition, stoutly refusing to proclaim tlieir 
abhorrence of it. They even joined in urging him 
to safeguard the welfare of the Church and nation. 
But they denied (Ken with one he.sitiitiiig reserva- 
tion) that the crown could be forfeited. Sancroft 
would neither visit William nor attend the Con- 
vention. The other bishops insisted on a Prol-estant 
regency for a titular Bomanist king. An<l none 
joined in tiie offer of the crown to William and 
Mary. It was indeed a commission from Sancroft 
to his suffragans that made the coronation possible ; 
yet neither ho nor his party would swear allegiance, 
or even use the State (henceforward the ‘ immoral ’) 
prayers. Hence, under 1 William and Mary, cap. 
S, six prelates with their beneficed supporters were 
■k/iso facto suspended on 1st Aug. 1689 and deprived 
on 1st Keb. 1690. Lake, W. TJiomas of Worcester 
Ca like-minded bishoi)), and T. Cartwright of 


Chester (distinguished from the rest by his devo- 
tion to James, whom ho followed abroad) died 
between the passing of the act and the deprivation. 
Kilmorc — Sheridan having withdrawn — was ad- 
judged, like the throne, vacant by desertion. 

The Sees thus emptied remained unlilled for over 
a year. William, desiring compromise, offered to 
waive the oaths if the bishops agreed to discharge 
their spiritual functions. And great Churchmen 
like South, though recognizing William, declined 
preferment gained through the scruples of others. 
But Nonjiirors could not aceejit conditions involving 
at least implicit recognition of William’s royal 
supremacy ; they could only promise to live quietly. 
And hence in May 1601 new bishops were conse- 
crated, headed by the reluct ant J. Til lot son 
primate. 

Meanwhile many lay Non jurors — notably Dod- 
well, Koger North, and the second Earl of Claren- 
don-had sacriliced their prospects to their con- 
Hciences. 

James II. ’a death, apparently inviting i ecoiicilia- 
tion, merely added Non-A bjiirors to Nonjiirors, 
for tlieoath of 17ul not only abjured the Eietender, 
but expressly recognized William’s legitimacy — a 
point hitherto discreetly evaded. And the oath of 
1714, to George I., increased their numher. 

But Nonjurors, however Jacobite in sympathy, 
were seldom actively disloyal. Turner, indeed, 
earned exile by complicity iii I’reston’s and Fen- 
wick’s jilots (1690 and 1696). And the Non-Abjuior 
historian T. Carte, apparently a ’lo lehel, bad a 
jince of £1000 on his fiead as a conspirator with 
Atterbury. But Turner’s imjilication of bis fellow- 
thinkers in his treasons was unjustilied. They 
wagetl, indeed, a jiapcr waifare. They luinisUu'ed 
spiritual com tort to dying jilotters. But tiiey 
seldom ])lotted themselves. One Jacohite .scheme 
was actually revealed hy a Noujuror. And, as tlie 
J acobitc menace wi'akened, N onjuring politics — the 
‘ State jioiiit ’ — lo.st ail importance. 

J'he ‘ (ffiiirch point,’ however, to some extent 
remained. The conception of the Church as an 
autononioiiH society— the lasting contribution ol 
the movement to English theological thought — 
had an immediate piacti(;al sigiiilicance. It pro- 
duced a certain alienation of tlie Nonjiirors from 
the E^'tahlislimeiit. They repudiated thiprivation 
by mere Act of Parliament. They therefore eoii- 
sulered Tillotson and his fellows intruders, thrust 
into sees not canonically vacated, without title to 
recognition, at least while the lawful incumbents 
survived and claimed their rights. And hence 
some of them condemned the National Churcli as 
now schismatic. 

‘Some’ — for all along they suffered from those 
distracted counsels whicdi especially beset soceilers 
from a great communion who lack alikt; a supreme 
constituted authority and the sobering iiilhu'iice of 
corporate wealth and temporal rc.sjxjnsibilities. 
Even their bishops adojitcd diffeient attitudes 
towards \i’illianrs jiroceedmgs : 'riiomas of Wor- 
cester, wlio died before suspension, was yet already 
preparing to welcome Stillingtleet as his successor ; 
Ken remained at Wells as late as possible, publicly 
protested, like Turner, against his deprivation, and 
long retained his dioce.san style ; and Sancroft 
yielded only to the imminent threat of forcible 
eviction. Again, Kettlewell justified resistance 
by the mere injustice of the expulsions, Dodwell 
only by their invalidity. 

There was equal disagreement as to future rela- 
tions witli the Established Church. Sancroft, 
unlike Ken, declared her schismatic. Hickes 
denied to her ‘ usurping ’ bishops and their ad- 
herents not only sacerdotal powers, but even the 
benelita of the Incarnation (it was the posthuinoua 
publication of his attack on all Jurors that jiro- 
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voked Benjamin Hoadly to reply, and so led to the 
* Bangorian Controversy ’ and tlie long suspension 
of Convocation). But Kettlewell professed him self 
still a member, and many clergy, though never 
officiating, remained in lay communion. 

Practice as to public worship therefore inevitably 
varied. Some, like Law and JNelson, attended 
their parish churclies, without protest against the 
‘immoral prayers.’ Others went, but ]uotcstcd : 
Franiptoii, retaining a small living, read the service 
and preaclietl, but omitted the names of the sove- 
reigns. Others, again, atten<led only failing some 
convenient Nonjuring assembly. And others re- 
fused attendance altogether, holding, with Sancroft, 
that it would necessitate a second absolution after 
the service. Yet in the country, geiuirally, oppor- 
tunities for special corporate worship were tew. 
Even in London, though Nonjuring ‘cimrehes’ 
were reckoned in 1716 at over hity, the prologue to 
The Nonjuror mocked their furtive character : 

‘ Each lurking pastor seeks the dark, 

And fears the Justices' inquiring clerk. 

In close back rooms his routed flock he rallies. 

And reigns the patriarch of blind lanes and alleys.' 

The number is possibly a gross exaggeration. The 
Nonjurors Iiad now not only lost tlieir great pro- 
tagonist Hickes, but, even before ids death, suUercd 
a secession revealing once more their inveterate 
disunity. 

Dodwell’s ilasein View Consider'd (London, 1705) 
liad hinited the separation to (he lifetime of the 
dcpiived bishops. Hence in 1710, when Ken, the 
sole survivor, renounced Ids claims, Dodwcll and 
many otluirs rejoined the Established Churcli, 
though stdl maintaining the ‘State pidnt.’ But 
Hickes insisted that only official re[»udiation of the 
depiivations could iieal tiie schism, and tlie distinct 
Nonjuring episcojial sm^cessioii which his view 
requiied bad bceu secured in 1694, when be and 
Tbomas Wagstalle became sulliagan Idsliops of 
Tlietford and Ipswich. Here again dillercnce of 
opinion bad appeared. The consecration, author- 
by James and Sancroft, was periorrned by 
Lloyd (to wliom Bancroft had delegated his metro- 
politan authority in 1692), Turner, and White. 
But Frainpton held aloof, and Ken only leluctantly 
consf'iited. The proceeding involved continued 
schism, and its claim to legality -based on Henry 
VIII. ’s Act for Suffragan Bishojis — was not undis- 
puted. Yet the ‘ Hickesites,’ bet ween 1713 and 
1741, carried out further consecrations, continuing 
tlie episcopal line till the deatli of Uoliert Goidon 
in 1770. The new prelates, however, were bisiiops 
‘at large,’ without territorial title, though Jeremy 
Collier, after llickes’s death, styled himself ‘ Primus 
Anglo-Britaimue Episciopus.’ 

Meanwhile yet another controversy liad arisen. 
I’he Prayer Book of 1662, with Kettlewell’s form 
of recantation for converts, satisfied the early 
liturgical demands of most Nonjurors. But Hickes 
used tlm Communion Office of 1649, and after his 
dofitli (1716) a reform movement began, culminat- 
ing in the compilation, by Collier, T. Brett, and 
otliers, of a new Service Book (1718) based on the 
1649 Prayer Book, but enriched from primitive 
liturgies. Four ‘Usajjes’ — the mixed chalice, 
juayers for the faithful departed, prayer for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the consecrated 
elements, and prayer of oblation of the consecrated 
elements— were thus adopted, sometimes even de- 
clared necessary to salvation, by ‘ Usagers.’ * Non- 
Usagers’ rejected them, or at least condemned a 
view branding as .schismatics Komanists, Anglicans, 
and even most Non jurors. The Scottisli bishops, 
invited to decide, named a mediator whose at- 
tempted compromise failed. Both parties conse- 
crated bishops to maintain their views, and only 
in 1732 was ritual unanimity attained through the 


‘ Instrument of Union,’ restoring the 1662 boi>k on 
condition that it should be so used and interpictcd 
as to satisfy the Usagers on the lour crucial points. 

No important event marked the later history of 
the English Nonjurois, but nieaiiliuie they had 
long negotiated for union with the Orthodox 
Church, failing, however, completely — mauily 
through the deiiniiid of tlie Eastern patriarchs for 
unconditional suhinission. 

EriSroPAJ SUCCESSloX TIIL EXdUHH EoNJunons.— 

1. Thk ukoular bucckbhion. — 

ItilM—Oeorjfe IIickeH (f 1716) ; Thomas WatfatafTe 
(f 1712). 

1713 — Jerumy CJoIIut (t 1726); Hamui‘1 Hawes (t 1722), 
NaLhamel SpinokeHtt 1727). 

1716 — Thouias llrett, sen. (1 1742), Henry Uaud\ 
(t 1721). 

1721— llilkiah Bedford (f 1724); Ralph Taylor (1 1722). 

l72‘.'~.lolui (Inlliii (t 1731), 

1726— Maii-h: Henry Doii^^htY (1 1730), May ; John 

Blaikhourne (f 1741), June Hciirv Hull 
(f 1731). 

1727 — Tiuniius Brett, Jiin. (t before 1742 Y) 

1728 -Mail'll . llifliard Ihiwlinson (t 17.7.6), l>ec(*iuln'i 
Ueorge Smith (t 1766), 

1731— Tiiiiotlo Mawman (t Y) 

1741— Itobert (Jordon (f 1/71)), 

ii. Thk nuiKoOLAR huccbssionk.— < a) /'Vn Aoxrnca — 

1722— Rieharo WeltOM(t 1720); John O Talbot (f 1727) 
(6) To cai vy on the Usager party — 

173.2- b'o^jer Laurence (f 17.30), Thomas Deacon (t 17.6.3) 

1762- Kenru'k l*r)oe (t 1700) 

P) — B. J. Browne (said to- Lord JoIjji Jolmstonr, son 
of the Maii|uis of Annundnle, f liTO) 

17m(J WiJhuni (Urtwn^ht (t 1700) 

1706- 'Phomas (J.irnett (t Y) 

- ( 'h.nrles Buol he (t 1806). 

2. Scotland — in Scotland the almost univei sal 
rejciction of tlie oaths by the clergy, iii(;liiding 
every bishop, on Uie one hand, and the re-estabiish 
ment of ITesbyteininism, on tin* other, cr<‘at.(;d 
conditionB unjnirallehal in England. No‘(’lun(di 
point’otthe Eiiglish typo was possil>lc. Yctalmost 
the whole Epi.scopal Coinmumuu 7vas involved in 
the ‘State point.’ Anne, indeed, allowed a tacH 
toleration, though the ’roleration Act of 171'- 
noniinally enforced the oaMis and puiyor.s. But 
hei deatli, tlie ’16, and (attei a peac(!lui ]»enod) 
tlie ’45 brought over more liarshness to bojir on the 
(church, culminating in an attempt to de.stioy H, 
altogether. The share of Churchmen in Jacolate 
risings — though far slighter in 1745 than in 1716 - 
was both a cause and a conseciuenee of this .sevi'i ity. 
Hence the declino of Ja(Jo))iti.sm and the acc<‘H.sion 
of (ieorge III. — resolute for tnleiat.ion — weroejioeh- 
making in Scottish Church as in English political 
history. And the re(;(jgnition of (Jeoige by tin; 
Scottish bishops wlicn th (2 Young J’retender died 
ended the northern Nonjuring movement. 

Meanwhile Scottish Nonjiirors had botli inllii- 
enced and been influenced by tlieir Englisb bi ethi en. 
Archibald Campbell and James Gaddcrar, Scottisli 
bishops ‘at large’ living in London — (^imjdiell foi 
life, Gaddcrar for many years — liad snjijiorted botli 
tlie Usages and the negotiations with the Eastern 
Church, and with others iiua helped to conseewate 
Eiiglisii bi.shopB. Conversely, the Usages problem 
— complicated by the question whether bishops 
sliouhf again become diocesan (though no regular 
royal nomination or congt d'Hvre was available) or, 
as a college, should jointly rule the whole Church — 
divided the Scottish Nonjiirors. They too pioduced 
two sets of bishops — Usagers and diociesans v. Non 
Usagers and collegers. But here again a com- 
promise, favouring the diocesans, established final 
peace in 1732. To the Scotti-sb Church Gordon, 
the last regular Engli.sh Nonjuring bishop, com- 
mended his dwindling flock, l^o the single-handed 
action of the Scottish Campbell — an irreconcilable 
Usager — the English Nonjurors owed an irregular 
episcopal succession lasting from 1733 to 1806. 
And from the Scottish Chiircli the American 
Colonies finally secured a renewal— -in canonical 
fa.shion — of the short-lived line of bishops in egu- 
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larly founded by the English Nonjuror R. Taylor 
in 1722. 

Litkraturk.— T. Lathbury, llist. of the Noniurorg, London. 
1845 ; J. H. Overton, The JSoojurorg^ do. 1902 (the notes afford 
a good guide to works on the movemenl ) ; S. L. Ollard and 
G. Crosse, Diet, of Kiigliah Church do. 1912, g.v. The 

subject is also partially treated in Lives of the leading Non- 
jurors, notably in the biographies of Ken by *A lAjnmn’ 
(J. L. Anderson)^, 2 vols., do. 1854 ; and E. 11. Plumptre^, 
2 vols., do. 1890 Nonjuror wrltiiii^ — especially those of Brett, 
Collier, Dodwell, Ilickee, C. Leslie, and Spinckes— illustrate 
the various controversies 

OHARLKS j. B. (iASKOIN. 

NON-RESISTANCE.~Soe KE.SISTANCE. 

NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. — See 

Communistic Societies of America. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

— See Panjab. 

NORWAY.— See Teutons. 

NOSAIRIS.-See Nusairis. 

NOSE. - Tlie no.se is important from an anthro- 
pological point of view, since the variation.s of its 
lorni allord an index of race. In the skull the 
shape ()1 the nasal bones and the nasal ojiening are 
(‘Xjiie.ssed in figures as the nasal index — in other 
word.s, the relation between the height from the 
root of tlie nose to tlic anterior nasal spine, and 
the breadth of the bony mas.s. The skull may be 
filatyrhinian (flat-nosed), leptorhinian (long-no.sed), 
or mesorhiniaii (medium-nosed), according as the 
breadth of the bones and opening is greater or less, 
this forming an invariable criterion of race. 
Negroes, Australians, and Bushmen are platy- 
rhinian (61*7 to 53'7), Mongolians are inesorhinian 
(52 1 to 50*1), and Cjiucasians are leptorhinian 
(47 ‘9 to 42*2). In Hindu literature the nose is de- 
scribed as one of the nine (or eleven) portals of the 
body, or one of the ai»ertures of the InuuL^ These 
portals or cavities are divided into those above and 
those below the navel, pure and impure respec- 
tively.^ The no.se, being above, is one of the pure 
apertures. The ^atapatha Brahnuma says : 

‘That part of the vital air which is immortal is above the 
navel, and streams out by upward breathings,’® i.e. from nose or 
mouth. 

In the OT strength is expressed by forcible 
breathing from the nostrils (Job 39*^*, Ps 18'®). 
The importance of breathing tlirough the nose, not 
through the mouth, was already recognized by the 
American Imlians, a.s noted by G. Catlin, who 
wrote a small book on the subject. In accordance 
with the belief in monstrous races current in an- 
tiquity (see Monster.s [Ethnic]), we find an occa- 
sional assertion of the existence of noseless tribes 
who ‘ draw breath through two holes,’ as Benjamin 
of Tudela alleges of the Turks of the steppes, a 
people with me.sorhiniau skull, naturally regarded 
as noseless by an observer accustomed to more 
shapely noses (cf. § 3 for noseless ghosts).* On the 
other hand, extravagantly long noses are some- 
times attributed to mythical beings — e.g.^ the nose 
of the Norse Huldre folk is very long, reaching to 
the sad die- pommel.® 

I. The odour of the sacrifice.— Whatever later 
notions may have attached to burnt sacrifices, it is 
probable that the early idea was that the smell 
rising upwards with the smoke was pleasing to the 
go<l 8 . 

In the Babylonian flood-story Utnapishilm offers sacrifice and 
* the gods smelt the sweet savour ; the gods gathered like flies 


I Bhagamd-GHd, v. 19 {SDK viii. [1882] 65) ; Kaiha Upani- 
gad, V. 1 (SUB XV. [1884] 18). 

••i Mann, v. 192 (SBE xx\ . [1886] 192). 

•iBBExW. [1894] 267. 

Itiiirruiunm, tr. A. Asher, rA>ndon, 1840, p. 83 , cf. PC^ i. 

"S’*. 

■> PL \x. [1909] 827. 


over the sacrificer.’ In the corresponding Hebrew narrative, 
when Noah offers burnt-offerings, ‘the Lord smelled the sweet 
savour’ (Gn 8^1 ). Generally it is said of burnt-offerings and 
of incense that they are ‘ a sweet savour before the Lord,^ 1 just 
as offerings on high places were ‘sweet savour’ to idols 
(Eak 61®). When God is displeased with Israel, He is represented 
as saying, ‘ I will not sniell the savour of your sweet odours ’ 
(Lv 26®i), ‘I will smell no sweet savours in your solemn 
assemblies ’ (Am 6^1 ). Similarly, Homer describes the savour of 
the sacrifice involved In smoke ascending to heaven,^ and the 
Zulus burn incense with the caul of the sacriflcial beast to give 
to the spirits a sweet savour.® Both Origen and Porphyry 
maintained that the demons were nourished with the fumes 
and smoke of sacrifice and incense, and waited in the region of 
the air for these, presumably inhaling them with nose and 
mouth.4 The idea is finely* spiritualized in Ezekiel (204i), 
where God says of Judah, ' As a sweet savour will I accept you,' 
and by St. Paul, who says of Christ's sacrifice that it was ‘to 
God for an odour of a sweet smell' (Eph 6*-^), of the faithful 
that they are ‘a sweet savour of Christ unto God '(‘2 Oo 2>®), 
and of the gifts sent by the Philippians that they are ‘ an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God ’ 
(Ph 4 I 8 ). 

Gods and spirits, like mortals, loved sweet- 
smelling odours and disliked evil odours. Hence 
they were jpleased with incense, and malodor- 
ous fumigations were commonly used to drive oil 
demons, though pleasant odours sometimes have 
this eflect (see Incense, § 2). 

2. Salutations with the nose. — One curious form 
of .salutation found among several peoples is that 
of smelling each other or of rubbing noses. Tlic 
custom is found in N. Asia and America, in Poly- 
nesia and narts of Melanesia, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, in Now Guinea, among aborigines of India, 
in Madagascar, and sporadically elsewhere. 

The Eskimos rub noses and draw the palms of their hands 
over their faces.® With the Laplanders each man lays his 
right hand on the shoulder of the other, and places the point of 
ilia nose on that of the other, rubbing them, with the words, 
‘Well, Well!’® The custom is found among the Samoyeds,? 
and E. Petitot reports it of the D^nds and Dindji^ of the north- 
west of Canada,® and it is alleged of the Blackfeot Indians.® 
In New Zealand and in the Friendly Islands the noses are 
joined (hongi) and the one rubs the other’s hand on his nose 
and mouth.io Similar customs are found in many others of the 
Pacific groups.n The Samoans Join noses, at the same time 
giving each other a hearty smell.i® In Astrolabe Bay, New 
Guinea, the natives squeezed the nostrils with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand, pointing to the navel with the 
index flnjfer, and gruntingat intervals i® Joining noses without 
rubbing is also mentioned of the Sandwich Islanders in former 
days. 14 In Fiji smelling the hand is described os the parting or 
greeting ceremony, along with strong inhalation. A person of 
lower station smells the foot of a chief. Rubbing noses is 
met with in New Guinea, as well as in the Aru Islands and 
Buru (among women) i® Among the Malays smelling is the 
usual form of greeting, the words ‘ smell' and ‘greet’ being 
interchangeable. The liead and neck are embraced and the 
sniell inhaled. 17 In Celebes at the departure of friends there is 
a general nose-rubbing — ‘the Malay kiss'— and the Burmese 
phrase, ‘Give me a smell,’ is the equivalent of ‘Kiss me.’i® 


1 Cf. Ex 2918.25, Lv 17 2313, Nu 153 etc. Cf. I 8 261® 
‘ liCt him accept (“ smell) an offering.’ 

2 //. i. 317 ; of. Lucian, de Sacrif. 9. 

3 H. Callaway, The IteligiouB System of the Amazulu, Natal, 
1870, pp. 11, 141, 177. 

* Origen, Exhort, ad Mart. 46 ; Porph. de Abst. ii. 42. 

® F. W. Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring's Strait, new ed., London, 1831, i. 242, 361 ; H. R. 
Rink, Danish Greenland, do. 1877, p. 223 ; E. Petitot, Leff 
grands Esquimaux, Paris, 1887, p. 68. 

« J. Scheffer, Hist, of Lapland, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1674, p. 817 ; 
Globus, xii. [1867] 62. 

7 M. A. Castren, Reisen im Norden, Leipzig, 1863, p. 268. 

8 Petitot, p. 68. 

9 T. Waitz and Q. Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1859-72, lii. 136. 

iwE. Tregear, JAl xix. [1890] 113 ; II. Ling Roth, tb., p. 166. 

11 W. Wilson, Missionary Voyage to S. Pa^niic, London, 1799, 
p. 363 (Society Islands) ; E, II. Laraont, Wild Life among the 
Pacific Islands, do. IS67, pp. 18, 296 (Marquesas, Penrhyn 
Island); cf. W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, do. 1830, u. 11. 

12 G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
346, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, do. 1884, p. 179. 

13 JA/ vi. (1877] 108. 

14 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 18S0-S1, iv. 288. 

1® T. Williams, Fiji and the Finans, London, 1858, i. 162 ; 
A. St. Johnston, Camping among Cannibals, do. 1883, p. 802. 

1® J. Chalmers and W. W. Gill, ITorit and Adventure in Nerr 
Guinea, London, 1886, p. 151 ; R. Andree, Ethnographische 
ParaUelen und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 1889, p. 226. 

17 J. Crawfurd, llist. of the Indian Archipelago, London, 
1820, i. 100, 

1® A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, London, 1869, ii. 162 ; 
Andree, p. 224. 
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With them, as with the Chittagong Hill people, the mouth and 
nose are placed on the cheek of the other person and a strong 
inhalation ta,kes place. ^ The Khyoungtha adopt the same 
method of greeting. Among the Mongol tribes and with the 
Chinese (only as an act of love) the nose is placed on the cheek 
and inhalation follows. 

Though these mctliods of salutation vary, it is 
probable that all are connected with the act of 
smelling each otlier on meeting or parting. The 
sense of smell is much stronger with savages than 
with more civilized men. The smell of the human 
body, or of various parts of it, dillerent witli 
dillerent races, is agreeable to many, whether on 
normal or abnormal giounds.® Whether or not 
the smelling of a person in greeting is associated 
with a recognition of him tnrougli the sense of 
smell, as H. Spencer maintained,* it is certain tliat 
it must have some agreeable sensations for those 
who practise it. 

There are numerous instances of this . a Mongol father smells 
from time to time the head of hig youngest son as a mark of 
affection a father in Timorlaut smells and fondles his child ;« 
Isaac smelled the smell of Esau’s raiment on Ja<iob, and com- 
pared it to ‘ the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed.’? 

The salutation by smelling niiglit easily^ become 
conventional— a mere rubbing or toucliing of noses, 
or laying the head on the shoulder of a friend, as 
with the Ainus of Saghalien.® 

3. Nose-ornaments. —Tlie piercing of the septum 
of the nose, less usually one of the ala*, is found 
very generally in some regions, but only sporadi- 
cally in others, and with some peoples not at all — 
e.g., Fuegians, Andamans, Polynesian.^, nearly all 
N. American tribes, and most of the higher races. 
The pimeing, which is often of a ritual character, 
has fiir its purpo.se the wearing of some ornament 
in tlie hole thus formed— a piece of wood or bone, 
feathers, or metal a ring). The peoples 

among whom this custom is found are the Austra- 
liaiiH (almo.st universally), jieoples of Pamiasia 
(Solomon Islands to New Guinea), wild triWs in 
Malaysia, some African tribes (Bushmen, some 
western Negro and Bantu tribes), tribes of N.W. 
America, tribes in the interior of S. America, 
Hindus, and formerly the Jews and some other 
Semitic peoples. 

In Australia a piece of wood or bone, or, on ceremonial 
occ asions, feathers or pieces of twig, are worn.® Women in the 
Lower Murray lliver tribes wear a little ring of bone.i® The 
piercing is usually ceremonial. In New 8. Wales the medicine- 
man goes through a genes of contortions on the ground, pre- 
tending to suffer pain, and is then delivered of bones — those 
which the boys arc to wear. The boys are told that the more 
the medicine-man suffers, the less will they suffer.^ Among 
the Kurnai the jiiercing o<*curs before initiation. With the 
Wurunjerri old men do it for boys, old women for girl8.i'i With 
the Arunta and other tribes the piercing of a girl’s nose is done 
by her husband, with the Kaitish oy the wife's father. 1 * Among 
some of the tribes the nose-peg is merely ornamental, but, as 
special objects are sometimes inserted at ceremonies, this may 
not have been its only purpose. A medicine-man in the Warra- 
munga tribe wears through the nose a kumtja, * the emblem of 
his profession and very closelj' associated, in some mysterious 
way, with his powers as a me<licine-nian.’ It is made of fur- 
string, coated with grease and retl ochre, and is held in great 
reverence. The natives of Qippsland believe that those who 
liave no nose-peg will suffer in the other world. In some of the 
tribes the mother flattens the nose of the child ; the insertion 
of the nose-peg also aids thls.h' 

Among the Papuasians from the Solomon Islands to New 
Guinea a pin is usually worn in the septum. Among the Motu 


1 T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 
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3 0. Stoll, Das GeseJdechtsleben in der VUkerTpsychologxt, 
I.ieipzig, 1908, p. 802 fl. 

4 Principles of Sociology, London, 1898-96, li. [1893] 16. 

B O. Timkowski, Travels through Mongolia, Eng. tr., London, 
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6 Ji 1 xlii. [1888J 20. 7 Gn 27*7. 

8 JA/ iil. [1874] 287. 

Brough Smyth, The AhoHgines of Victoria, London, 
1878, i. 278 ; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Australia, do. 1906, p. 
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1 ® Brough Smyth, i. 277. 

11 D. Collins, Account of the English Colony of New S, Wales^, 
London, 1804, p. 866. 

12 Howtt, p. 7401. 18 Spenoer-Oillenb, p. 616. 
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(British New Guinea) the piercing occurs at the age of six.J 
Should a child die before then, the operation is performed on 
the corpse. Here the reason is that those whose noses are not 
pierced cumnot enter into bliss, where, curiously enough, spirits 
are noseless. The unpierced must go with ghosts possessing 
noses to a place where there is little food . 2 So, among the 
Koita, corpses with unbored noses have the operation perfonned 
on them ; otherwise in the other world creatures like slow- 
worms would be attached to their nostrils. 3 In the Fly River 
district children of both sexes have their noses pierced, for 
scandal would otherwise arise, and an unpierced person could 
not marry. At the piercing, w'hich is done by the mother’s 
father or uncle, a least is given. The nose-ornament is a piece 
of wood three-quarters of an inch in diameter with pieces of 
shell at each end.4 In Mabuiag and Miiralug, Torres Straits, 
the septum is pierced when the child is a fortnight old. I.ong 
nose-ornaments are worn on festal occasions.® In Torres Island 
a ring is worn. In the Solomon Islands the tip of the nose is 

g ierced and a pin inserted ; in New Britain the side of the nose 
I pierced.® In Torres Straits Islands, where the skull ih i»re 
served, it is sometimes given an artifleial nose of wood and 
beeswax, or, as in New Guinea, a very large ornament is fixed 
to the nasal cavity.7 

The custom is found among the wild tribes of the Malu\ 
Peninsula (Semang, Sakai), a quill of porcupine or a piece of 
bone or stick being worn.*^ 

Passing to Africa, among the central tribes (Machinga, Yuo, 
and Nyasa groups) women pierce the left side of the nose at the 
age of eight and wear in it later a metal or ivory ring. They 
are laughed at if the right side is pierced.® Among the western 
tribes, Bantu and Negro, nose -ornaments are common, but 
sometimes, though the septum is pierced, no ornament is worn, 
as in the Congo Free State. Nose-piercing is also found among 
the Bushmen. 

Among some of the north-western tribes of America — Aleuts, 
Kutchm, et<5. — the piercing of the septum was general, and 
the Wearing of a quill-like shell. 12 The interior tribes of the 
Amazonian region perforate the septum to receive straus, 
feathers, and other ornaments. Among the Nbambiqulras this 
is confined to the men.f3 

It is in India among women that the most elaborate nose- 
omaments are W'orn, their form varying according to caste and 
position. Here the piercing is found on the right w'ing of the 
nose, or with Muliammadans in the I’anj.'ib on the left wing. 
The piercing is performeil in infancy. Siieoial respect is paid to 
a woman’s nose-ring. A stranger may not mention it, and it is 
a sign of wedded happineB.s. Shi’ah women remove it in 
Muharram as a sign of mourning.i4 
The Hebrews probably derived the custom of wearing nose- 
rings from their Semitic kindred. Whether, among the latter, 
they were generally worn by men is uncertain. In Jg 
Ishmaelite men seem to wear them, and Pliny also refers to the 
custom among men. In the OT the practice among the 
Hebrews is confined to women. 1 ® Such a ring, often of large 
size, was a valuable present from a lover (Gn 244V), mkI some- 
times more than one were worn, hanging from the alse, not from 
the septum. This ornament was much valued, perhaps as an 
amulet as well as an ornament. The Talmud forbids nose- 
rings to be worn on the Sabbath. The Mishn&h descrit>es them 
08 one of the ornaments liable to become unclean. *7 in modern 
Egypt nose-rings are worn by women of the lower c'losseH, 
usually through the right ala. The ring is of lirass or gold, 
Rometiiiies with pendent bcads.^^ They are also worn b,i 
Bedawi women. 

While ornaments arc liable to be attached to 
any part of the body, and while it has been 
thought that the idea of wearinj? nose rings may 
have been suggested by the fact that tliey were 
put through the nose of cattle (this does not 
account for noBe-stieks and the like), it is possible 
I Howitt, p. 742 f. ; Thomas, p. 20 

2 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New Guinea, IjOiidon, 1887, p. 
168 f. ; JA/ vii. [1878)4841. 

3 0. G. Seliginann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 192. 

4 J. Chalmers, JAf xxxiii, [1903] 121 f. 

» A, C. Haddon, JAl xix. [1890] 370, 406, 4.31. 

8 Handbook to the Ethnographical Collect tons, British Museum, 
London, 1910, p. 120. 

7 Cainhridge Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, Reports, \ 
[1907] 268 ; Handbook, p. 144. 

8W. W. Skeat, JAl xxxii. [1W)2J 132; cf. ih. xxxix, [1909] 
146 (women of the tribes of Ulu Plus, Perak). 

» 11. 8. Stannus, JHAl xl. [1910] 316. 

1® Handbook, pp. 231, 240 ; E. Torday and T. Joyce, J BA I 
xxxvil. [1907] 147. 
n Handbook, p. 212. 

12 Stoll, p. 108 ; Handbook, p. 267. 

Handbook, p. 270 ; T. Boosevelt, Through the Brazilian 
Wildemess, London, 19i4, p. 208. 

14 Stoll, p. Ill ; H. A. Rose, JHAl xxxvil [1907] 266 ; PH i. 43. 
1 ® Gn 24«, Ex 8522 , pr \\n 2512 ig 321 , Ezk 16J2. In some of 
these passages there is ambiguity, as the same word may mean 
*ear-nng.’ 

1® W. R. Bmlth2, p. 4C8. 

17 Of. T. De Quinoey, * Toilette of the Hebrew I.Ady,’ Works, xL 
[18621 12H. ; JEix. 889. 

18 E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians’^, London, 1846, iii. 224. 
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that, like labial ornaments, nose-omanaents and 
piercing the nose had a magical origin. The nose 
Is one of the spiiit-en tries of the body ; hence, like 
mouth-ornaments, those of the nose may have 
served tlie purpose of amulets to prevent spirits 
entering by the nose when breathing (see Mouth). 
The purposes alleged of tlie nose-ornament with 
some Australians and rapiiasians (see above) are 
})erhap8 secondar3^ Yrjo Hirn points out that 
savage face-omaments, wood or l>one, in nose, 
mouth, ears, etc., give an appearance of strange- 
ness to the face and hence attract eyes which 
might otherwise regard it with indiflerence. They 
have the effect of charming.^ Nose-ornaments are 
of wood, shell, pearls, feathers, bones, teeth, and 
metal. Sometimes they serve as distinctive tribal 
marks, or are worn by one sex, or only after 
marriage.^ 

The nose is sometimes ornamented by paint- 
ing or tatuing, or by cicatrices. It may also be 
further deformed by llattoning or by slils The 
Miranhas of Brazil incise the aim and turn them 
over.® Some casttis in India slit the ala' in con- 
nexion with religious usages. ** If the passage in 
Lv means ‘slit nose’ rather than flat nose, 
such a mutilation prevented a man from being a 
priest . 

4. Sneezing.— Superstitions about sneezing are 
found in ancient and modern times, and also 
among the lower races. 

Ttif CJrookH rejfanled sneezinp: aa a favourable omen, or as 
divine® ‘For Siniioludas the IjOwh have Brioozcd,’ and of a 
hnclojjrooiii it is said ‘Some fifood Hpirit snfozed out on thee a 
blpssing’® I’enclopp saya, ‘My son has snoozed a blessing on 
all my words.’ Generally the snoozer was saluted with 
Ztv arioSop 1 80 the llomahs salutod the sneezer with Salve >, or 
wished him healLh.8 With the Hindus sneezing ie connected 
with demoniacal influence— a spirit entering or leaving the 
nose, or being expelled from it The formula) on snoozing are 
‘ Live ! answered by ‘ With vou ! ’, or * God bless you ' or ‘ God 
lie praised ! ’ The last is Muhammadan, and with Muhammadans 
it is customary to wash the nose out with water because the 
devil visits it at night. in E:g> pL, when a man snoozes, he says, 
‘ Praise be to God ! ' Each oiie ]irosent says, ‘God have mercy 
on you ! and he replies, ‘ God guide us and gniide you 1 ’ ^0 In 
certain erases in Hindu belief sneezing is ominous ; e.<7., if one is 
beginning work and hears another sneeze, it is necessary to 
begin over again Sneezing at a threshold is unlucky. ^ In 
ancient Persia it was ncoeH.sary when sneezing to reoite one 
Yaika aim vniryu and one Anhem vohu, because there is a fiend 
in the body as well as a lire or disposition 01 instinct of sneezing. 
This wages war with the flend, and sneezing means that tlie 
fiend is eorning out. When another hears tiie sneeze, he also 
utters the same prayers. 12^ The Jewish formula towards one 
sneezing is called Asuna, or ‘Health.’ The wish is, ‘Your 
health ! ’, ‘ God bless >011 ! ’, ‘ For life ! ’, or ‘ For a happy life ! ’ 
The sneezer usually eites On and, W'hen the bystanders 
bless him, replies, ‘ Be thou blessed ' 

A legend in /br^/r Kliezer aa.is that until Jacob's time man 
sneezed at the end of hia life and then died. Jacob was, how- 
ever, granted time to make his will, and now illness alwuvs 
precedes death. Hence, when one sneezes, the wish is uttered 
‘ For life I ', so that the sign of death may be changed to that of 
life. 

In medijeval and later folk-riiatom in different parts of 
Europe similar formulK) have been in use — ‘Ilelflu Gotl’, 
‘ Christ lu helfe!', * Got helfe dir ! ’, ‘ Deustoadbivet!’, ‘Gesund- 
heit ! ’, ‘ God bless you I ', ‘ bless you ' ‘ Felicita !', etc. 14 Sneez- 
ing was sometimes regarded as a momentary palsy.i® In early 
Christian times the sign of the cross was mode, but later 
ecclesiastical advice was not to regard sneezings.i® 

1 Y. Hirn, The Orimns of Art, London, 3900, p. 208. 

2 0. Hovorkavon Zderas, Mitteikingen der anth. Gesellschaft 
in Wim, XXV. [1896] fasc. 4 and 6 ; see also 1/ Anthropologic, 
vii. [1891)1 234. 

» Ij Antheoiiologie, vii 234. 4 Stoll, p. Ill, 

® Xenophon, Annh. 111, ii. 9; Arist. Proh. xxxm, 7. 

6 Theocr. vii 90, xvin. 10. 7 od. xvii. 641. 

B ITN xxviii. 2 ; Apul. Meiani. li. 211. 

2 PR i. 240 f ; W. Ward. A View of the Hut., Literature, and 
Religion of the lJindoo.<4, London, 1817, i. 142, In one of 
Somadeva’s tales the spirit of the air save, ‘ When he enters 
into his private apartment, he shall sneeze a hundred times ; 
and if some one there does not say to him a hundred times, 
“ God bless you," he shall fall into the grasp of death.’ 

10 Lane, ii. 16. n PR i. 24L 

12 Sad bar, vii. 1 ff. (SRE xxiv [1885] 265). 

13 JE 11. 265. 

14 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr J. 8. Stally brass, London, 
1882-88, iii. 1116, iv. 1637 ; PC-^ i. 102. 

13 Grimm, iU. 1116. Sermo S. Eligii, in Grimm, iv. 1787. 


With the Zulus sneezing is a good omen, as it is a sign that 
the idhlozhi (manes) are with the sneezer, and he returns 
thanks. If a child sneezes, the people say, ‘ Grow os it is a 
sign of health. Christian Zulus say. ‘ Preserve, look upon mo 1 
or ‘Creator of Heaven and Earth 1 .1 In Guinea, when a chief 
sneezes, all wish him happiness and pro8perity.3 In Samoa at 
sneezing the bystander said ‘Life to you! ’3 (for Indonesian 
beliefs see ERE vii. 286), The Koita of Britirfi New Guinea 
regard sneezing in sleep as a sign that the soul has come back 
to the body. If one does not sneeze for some weeks, this is a 
bad sign— the soul must be far away.4 80 , with the Zulus, if a 
man is ill and does not sneeze, it is thought that the disease is 
great. Sometimes sneezing is of bad omen. In Tonga, if one 
sneezes while starting on an expedition, it forebodes e\ il 3 In 
Old Calabar people say, ‘ Far from you ! with gestures as if 
warding off evil, when children sneeze, and in New Zealand on 
similar occasions charms are said to prevent evil.^ 

Thus the rationale of the practice varies, thougli 
in its origin it is connected witli the presence of 
Bpirits, their entrance or egress from the body. 
According as t he spirits are good or bad, sneezing 
will be regarded as wholesome or the reverse. 
Where it is thought that the soul is itself returning, 
the omen will be good (cf. the sneezing of the child 
restored to life by Elisha [2 K 4 ®®]) ; but, if the soul 
is leaving ilie body, it will be bad (cf. the .Jewish 
tradition above). Perhaps a sneeze was regarded 
as dangerous because it might expel the breath or 
soul, man’s breath {i.e. life-breath) being m his 
nostrils (Is 2 ^ ; see MoUTH, § 3), just as yawning is 
dangerous for this and other reasons."^ 

Omens are drawn from sneezing. 

The Negroes of Jamaica think that, if your nostrils itch so 
that you sneeze, some one is liackbiling you.® In N. Carolina, 
if you sneeze when eating, you will hear of a death. 9 Othei 
German omens are that sneezing while putting your shoes on 
IS a sign of ill-luck, or, if jou are tolling something and you 
sneeze, your assertion is true, or (Esthnnian), if two pregnant 
women sneeze together, they will have daughters, but sons if 
their husbands sneeze. Main other such omens exist Omens, 
usually of a trivial character, are also drawn from an itching 
nose. 

In connexion with the idea that tlie soul in 
entering or leaving the body at sneezing, it is 
noticeable that Rome savages believe that it may 
find an exit by the nose just as it does b\ the 
mouth. Hence the nostrils of a dead or dying 
man are Bometimes held or closed (along with the 
mouth) to keep his soul in, either to benefit the 
man or to prevent its issuing forth and carrying off 
the Ronis of others.^“ In Celebes fish-hooks are 
attaclied to a sick man’s nose to catch the issuing 
soul.^® Eskimo mourners or those who prepare the 
body for burial plug the nostrils, lest the soul 
should find an exit and follow the dead.^^ Instances 
of a savage slefepiiig with nose and mouth covered 
to prevent tlie sonl leaving are known. Again, as 
the breath from the mouth may contaminate sacred 
objects, BO also may breath from tlie nose. Hence 
both are covered in certain rites.*® 

5 . For nose-bleeding many medico-magical cures arc current 
among the folk — holding a living spider twisted up in a linen 
cloth to the nose (llouiruinla) ; the use of the Bible and key 
(England) ; the use of a bloodstone, allowing the lilood to fall 
on it, then placing it down the back ; as the blood dries, so does 


J Gallaway, p. 222 ff . 
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Islands, London, 1817, 1. 450, 

®R. F, Burton, Wit and Windom from W. Africa, London, 
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8 FL XV. [1904] 76. 3 FLR lv. [1881] 94. 
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the bleeding (Cambridgeshire); writing the name on one side 
of a piece of lime-wood and the letters O R on the other, then 
burning it (17th century).! 

6. phrase in Ezk 8^'^ in connexion with sun- 
worship — ‘ they put the branch to their nose’ — has 
been explained with reference to tlie Zoroastrian 
use of tlie barsom {q.v.), or to an earlier Magiaii 
rite identical with it.® 

For nose-flu tes see Music (rrimitive and 
Savage), § 5 (3). 

Literature,— i. SaiVTATIONS.~R. Andree, ‘ NasengniBs,’ 
in Ethnographimhe ParaVelen und Vcrgleiche^ new ser., 
Leipzig, 1889; H. Ling Roth, ‘Salutations,’ JAl xix. 

164 ff. ; E. B. Tylor, Rr^tearchei into tha Early Ihst of Sian- 
ktnd'^, London, 1870, ch. m. 

ii. Ornaments — O. Hovorka von Zderas, ‘ Ver/.ierungf n 
der Nase,’ Mttteilungen dt'r anihropoUtgiM-hcn GeseUschnft tn 
WiPUt XXV (1895). 

iii. SNKKZJNf: — R. G. Haliburton, New Matcrialn for the 
But. of Man, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1863 ; /*C« L 97flf. 

J. A. Mac(’ulloch. 

NOVATIANISTS. — This is the name given to 
the adherents of Novatian, a distinguislied Koinan 
theologian and presbyter of the 3 rd c.entury. His 
case is remarkafile in that Iiis secession liad nothing 
to do with his teaching, but was the result of 
disputes, personal and disci[ilinary, within the 
ortliodox Churches of Home and Carthage ; it i.s 
remarkable also as an instance of a characteiistic 
doctrine being developed to justify a separation 
wliieh had alieady betm carried oiil. d'o under- 
stand the schism, it is necebsary to consider the 
events in Ibmie and Carthage of lli(‘ yi'ars ti.lO and 
251 . One ot the lirst victims ot t he Dccian j>eise- 
eution was Fabian, bishop of Home, who sufleietl 
on 20th Jan. 250 . During the ciisis his place couhl 
not be iilled, and there is evidence of a stiuggle 
among the leading presbyters for the direction of 
the jKjlicy of theClimch and the ultimate succession 
to the bishopiic. The lirst to talv(‘ the lead was a 
grossly illiterate poison, the author of /s/>. \ iii. in 
the colletdion of St. Cyprian’s letters. That letter 
was the beginning of Cyprian’s troubh*s. It was 
aildressed i>y the presbyteis of Kome to the jues- 
byters of Carthage, and advised them to act a.s if 
both sees were equally vacant. Cypiian ha<l (in 
obediciK'e to a vision, as he believed) secreted liim- 
sell at a distance from Caithage, and the spokes 
man of Kome regaidcd this as an abdication which 
■was as efl'cctiial as the martyrdom of Fabian to 
make his see headless. It is needless to enter into 
the disjuite in (/artliago, where the bishop find the 
majority oi the presbyters were soon at stiife over 
the terms on winch Christians who had hip.sed into 
paganism through fear of death should be restored 
to communion. Cypiian took a sterner hue than 
the clergy, Uie confusion at Carthage became 
intolerable, and it was largely due to the encourage- 
ment Avhich Kome had given to the clergy against 
their bishop. There was a change in Koinan policy, 
and therefore also a change in its spoki^sman. 
Novatian became the leader. He had strong claims 
to the position, and therefore also to Hucce.ssion, 
when an ehiction should be jiossible, to the see. 
He was a distinguished theologian, and the only 
one of the Roman clergy, so far as is knovMi, 
who could speak with authority on the topic. His 
orthodoxy was almve suspicion ; his doctrine was 
derived from that of Tertullian, on which he had 
made a certain advance. It is true that his Christ- 
ology, like that of all theologians before dial cedoii, 
was in some measure tentative and contained hints 
which might be developed into conclusions that 
were, in the future, to he regarded as heretical ; 
but it would be an anachronism to suppose that he 

1 FLJ ii. [1884] 219 ; FL xvi. [1906] 189. xxiii. [1912] 233, 849 ; 
many other instances in W. G. Black, Eolk-Atedicme, London, 
1883. 

2 8ee J. II. Moulton, Early Zoroaxtrianum, London, 1913, p. 
189 f. He rejects 0. H. Toy’s correction of the text {EBi li. 
1463), ‘ they are a stench in my nostrils.’ 


or any of his contemixiraries tl reamed that anything 
was wrong with it. His life was as far above 
suspicion as his doctrine ; the charges that were to 
be brought agaimst him in the struggle for the 
bishopric of Koine aie disjiroved by the fact that 
they had never been advanced against him as a 
jircsh^’^tcr. He was regaided as a grave, learned, 
and coii.si.stent minister amt ti'acher. Kspocially 
it must be noted that his doctrine on tlie point 
where he was, as a schismatic, to a ary from the 
normal teaching of the Church was as yet jirecisely 
that of St. Cyiu'ian. The bisho]) of (’artliage in- 
sisted tliat tile peiiitenee of the lajised must be 
tested before they were restored to eommuriion. 
So taught Novatian also, who gave his full appi oval, 
when writing as rejiresentativi; of the Ibmian 
Cdiiirch, to the measures which Cyjirian was taking. 
A.s yet ho bail not discovered tliat the Churcli wa.s 
powerle.ss to paidon .such sin. He was, in fact, m> 
iigorist. i* leain liom Cvjiriaii {Ep. Iv.) that, he 
took the moie lenient view, and that generally 
held, concerning tlie restoration of [jeiiitiMit 
adulterers to communion. 

I It was thus as a normfil Churchman that he 
stood as a candidate foi the see ol Kome. Ills 
rival was Cornelius, an equally n‘rt])ected presbyler 
of Kome, ap]»arently of longer sf.andiiig. The 
(deetioM uas lield, alter the slackening of perse- 
cution, 111 Mail'll 2 . 51 , We know nothing ol iJio 
proci'edings, save that both candidates claimed to 
iiave been du]\ (‘leeted, and lliat both were con -e 
I'laled by bishops Avho wmc their Hujipoilcrs, 
Those who thus sanctioiiiMl the election of (’oriicJius 
weie much moie miiiKM’ous than tliose v bo upheld 
Novatian ; but (be rights of tin* latter, il be wete 
duly elected, weie not diminishe<l by the fuel (li:it 
the bishojis bo conseerate^l Inin wcii' Iunn in 
number. There was no lecognizi'il eouit (owliieb 
(Ik* rivals could ajipeal ; Mie validity (d t in* success- 
ful candidate would in due lime be demonstratiMl 
by the ailliesion of the Komari community. A I 
lirst it seemed that Novalian’s ehanee was good 
’J’lie majority of (he confessois, tliose who had 
su tiered in the late jx’rsecution, weie on Ins side, 
and they wen* the most 1 (‘Sjii^cted memlMus of tlu' 
Finn ell. Kilt local opinion ^\as guideil in great 
measine by 11k* decision of the leading cIuiicIk's 
elsewheie. Koth rn.'il.s at once stmt clerical mes- 
sengers to ( he gii'at sees (o announce their ele.ctioii, 
ami the holdeis of those sees had at once to malvc 
up then minds. Not only the emissaiies but other 
Cliri.stmns Irom Kome uoiild eettainly visit th(*ir 
cities, claiming (‘ommunion on tin* giouiid of com- 
mendatory letteis fiom either Novat.i;i,n orCoim*- 
liiis ; and the h'tteis ol one or the o1lH>r must be 
repudiated. Tiie two gnait Plastern sees decided 
difleriintly. Fabius of Antioch took the jiart ol 
Novatian. His < haraetei and motives ari^ above 
suspicion, and, .since lie had evidence lii'tore him 
which i.s iKAV lost., we must assume that there vas 
a good deal to be said on behalf of Novatiari'.s claim 
tliat he had been duly I'lected. Dionysius of 
Alexandria took the opjiosite couiseand siipjioited 
Cornelius. Kut he bore himself witb Christian 
courte.sy in a strife winch engendered much liittei- 
nes.s. He sugge.sted to Novatian that be should 
retire in the intereats of jieace from a position 
which be had unwillingly assumed. Kut Novat inn’s 
‘ nolo episcopari ’ may have only been an expression 
of conventional propriety ; and in any case Novatian 
might reply that he could not desert his Hiipfiorters 
or sanction, hy withdrawing his claim, Cornidius’s 
assumption or an oflice to which he had not l>ecri 
lawfully elected. But Dionysius had not suggestei! 
that the affair should be compromised by a resignu 
tion of l>oth competitors, and can hardly have 
expected that his kindly eflort should succeed. 
Its tone, liowever, proves that be disregarded the 
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attaektt on Novatian’s cliaracter that were being 
made by his rival. There remained one Church 
whose importance and whose nearness to Rome 
rendered it necessary for eaeli candidate to gain 
its adherence. It was that of Carthage. We have 
seen that ('yprian, its bishop, had been involved in 
grave difficulties with his clergy, in which Rome, 
led by Novatian, had taken his side. But Cyprian 
was still engaged in warfare witli the majority of 
his clergy, lie ignoring their existence and they 
professing (as Rome had once done) that he had 
vacated his see. The leader of the clergy was 
Novatiis, whose name has been confused by Euse- 
bius and others, to the darkening of the story, 
with that of Novatian. The two men were known 
to each other, for Novatus had visited Rome during 
the vacancy and had been courteously received by 
Novatian. The latter had approved Cyprian 
policy in regard to the lapsed and disapproved the 
laxity of Novatus and his colleagues, lie had also 
recognized Cyprian as bishop ; but there was 
nothing strange in his welcome to Novatus, for he 
may well have thought that Cyprian was acting 
unconstitutionally, or at least harshly, towards 
the clergy of his Church, and that, in the interests 
of future peace in Carthage, it was well to keep on 
good term.s with both parties in the conflict. This 
relation of Novatian with the clergy of Carthage 
won him their support as soon as Cyprian had 
adliered to Cornelius. There, as at Antioch and 
Alexandria, the messengers of both rivals had 
apj)eared, and claimed recognition. For a while 
Cyprian withheld his decision. Cornelius, we 
know, was made anxious by the delay ; probably 
Novatian was hopeful. But, when Oyprian had 
made up his mind, he expressed himself with as 
much vigour as Cornelius could have wished. And 
it must be said that l>oth Cyprian and Cornelius 
used to the full the licence of the age. Vitupera- 
tion was a department of the art of rhetoric as 
taught in the schools, and need be taken no more 
seriously when employed by a Christian writer 
than when Demosthenes or Cicero used it to dis- 
credit an opponent. It was the ordinary missile 
of controversy. The charges again.‘>t Novatian 
either related in the main to circumstances of his 
baptism which had been condoned by the bishop 
who admitted him to orders, and therefore could 
no longer he pleaded against him, or were reflexions 
upon his courage in the persecution, and are iehite<l 
by the fact that his chief sujiporters were the con- 
fessors, who must have knoAvn how he had borne 
biniself and were the last of men to tolerate in 
their bishop a lower standard of loyalty than their 
own. But the breach between Novatian and 
Cyprian was now impashable, and, in obedience 
to a principle common to both, each henceforth 
asserted that the other was outside the C'hristian 
Church. Their test of membership was that of 
communion. Cyprian was in communion with 
Cornelius, who, according to Novatian, w^as not 
bishop of Rome ; therefore, according to Novatian, 
Cyprian ^^a8 not a bishop of the Catholic Church. 
According to Cyprian, Novatian, being out of 
communion with his own Church as represented 
by Cornelius, its bisliop, was out of coniiimnion 
with the whole of Christendom. It w'as common 
ground that a local church must have a bbsliop, 
and therefore Novatian procured the consecration 
of one of the party of liis ally, Novatus. This 
party provided the new bishop with an organization 
in working order, and including a majority of the 
presbyters of Cartilage, who had already, and on 
independent grounds, reached the conclusion that 
(Cyprian had vacated his see and was no longer 
bishop. 

This consecration of the new bishop, Maximus, 
in Carthage, took place in 252, and from that time 


the schism, represented by bishops in Rome and in 
Carthage who claimed to he the true bishops of 
those sees, was incurable. At first it seemed that 
the chances of the two Churches were about equal. 
But in this year, 252, Fabius of Antioch died, and 
his .successor reversed his policy. And very quickly, 
actuated by motives of which Ave are uninformed, 
the Roman confessors, or at least the great majority 
of them, transferred their allegiance to Cornelius. 
There is no reason whatever to think that they 
were wrong in doing so. But Novatian could not 
see the matter in that light. He held that he had 
been validly elected and therefore that communion 
Avith himself was a necessity for Christians. Num- 
bers Avere not the test, and those avIio deserted him 
unchurched themselves. He still had considerable 
support. In 264 Ave find Marcian, bishop of Arles, 
the most important see of Gaul, in communion 
with him, and Cyprian Avritiiig {Ep. Ixviii.) to 
Stephen, who had lately become bishop of Rome, 
urging him to initiate a movement at Arles for the 
consecration of a new bishop there who should lx* 
in communion with themselves. We do not knoAA' 
the sequel, but there can be no doubt that there, 
and universally, the Novatianists were excluded, 
but still claimed to be the true Church and pro- 
vided for their continuity by consecrating for them- 
selves bishops. That their numbers Avere consider- 
able and their extension Avide is evident, hut we 
have no means of estimating the size of their 
Church. It is only by accident that we hoar of 
their existence in various regions; e.g,, their 
presence in Spain is j)rovcd by the (;ontroversial 
Avritings against them of Pacian of Barcelona in 
the second half of the 4th century. They W’erc 
strongest in Asia Minor, wdiere the Montanists, 
attracted by their claim to jmrity, seem to have 
fused Avith them ; and the nearness of that region 
to Constantinople gav(‘ them weight in the great 
doctrinal controversies. 

With the claim to purity Ave come to what greAv 
into the raison iVHre of ISovatianism, though, in 
fact, so far as Novatian Avas concerned, it Avas an 
afterthought, and not the occasion of his action. 
We have seen that he began by agreeing with 
(-yprian, and with the general ojunion of Christen- 
dom, that, tliongh lapse into paganism Avas a sin of 
the greatest gravity, it Avas not unpardonable. 
But, Avhen his schism was final, though his breach 
Avith the Catholic Church Avas due to a dispute 
upon a historical fact, Avhether he or Cornelius had 
been duly elected, it was inevitable that ditlerences 
should arise, and that he should detect fresh errors 
in the society which had rejected him. He found 
one in this very matter of tlie la[)sed. The Church, 
he came to teach, W’as deliled by restoring those 
who had been guilty of such a sin. It did not 
cleanse them ; it shared their guilt. The un- 
pardonable character and the contaminating nature 
of the sin became for the followers of Novatian a 
cardinal doctrine; not that they denied God’s 
poAver to forgive, but they denied* His gift to the 
Church of that pOAver. This contamination Avas 
unending ; it passed from generation to generation 
of those Avho reccix ed communion or orders from 
the persons wlio had contracted the original defile- 
ment. There w’as thus a second barrier between 
Novatianists and the Church ; the latter had not 
only erred in rejecting the laAvful ministry, and so 
cut itself oft‘ from Christ, but it Avas also involved 
in a guilt from wdiich no power on earth could 
relieve it. As the original, the historical, question 
lost its interest through the lapse of time, the 
latter doctrine became the conspicuous differentia 
of the Novatianist Church. 

In all other respects its development folloAved 
the same lines as its rival. Novatian’s oAvn the- 
ology, borrowed from TertulUan, started his Church 
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on a course of thought which led to full agreement 
with that which prevailed at Nica‘a in 325. It 
may be that, conscious of rivalry, the smaller body 
made it a point of honour not to fall behind in 
doctrine ; in any case, the Church of Novatian had 
its day of triumph when Constantine called in 
Acesius, its bishoj) of Constantinople, to advise him 
as an impartial expert in his dealings with the 
bishops of the greater Chundi who were at strife. 
A cesius’s verdict was for the do<5tnne of Athanasius, 
and, though he gave no satisfactory ansuer to 
Constantine’s natural inquiry why, seeing that 
they believed alike, the two Churches did not 
coa'lesce, an<l had to endure the emjmror’s taunt, 
‘Set up your ladder and climb to heaven alone,’ he 
and hi'^ followers had earned the gratitude of (he 
orthodox. Therefore, durirm the dominance of 
Arianism, from the reign of Coiistantius to that of 
Valens, they sull’ored from persecution equally with 
the orthodox, and, when the victory of Athaii- 
asianisni came with Theodosius, they were toh*rat.ed 
and even favoured. They s(5em, at least in Con- 
8tantinoj)le and Koine, to have been an educate<l 
and influential body, with weight beyond theii 
numbers, though in each city they had several 
churches. Monasticism grew up among them as 
early as among the Catholics. Of <iistiiictive prac- 
tices we hear as little as of distinctive doctrines, 
apart from the great harriers between them and 
the rest of orthodox Ghiistondoni. There is some 
cvideiu'e that they dispensed with unction at 
baptism, and some of (hose who represented the 
formei Moiitanists retained certain Montanist 
peculiarities. Ihil. the Novatianist community 
was singularly free from internal difl’erenceH, and 
nothing unworthy of its (daim to purity is laamnled. 
To a lualy so resp(‘ctable and so orthodox in doc- 
trine it was natural that advances should be made, 
and the Council of Niccea, in its 8tli canon, even 
ollered to recognize the orders of Novatianist 
<’lei gy. 

This was the <‘on.sistent temper of tlie Catholics 
till, with tln‘ death of the generation that had 
known t lu' Arian strife, the Novatianist services to 
orthodoxy weie forgotten. In 412 the Western 
emperor Horiorius issued a severe edict again.sf. 
them, and the popes of the 5th cent, consis- 
tently aimed at their supjiression. In the Kast 
the^" were siifl'ered to remain in j)eace a little 
longer, and the interest in tlieir concerns (Akeii by 
the historian Socrates has raised the suspicion that | 
he may have been one of their numher, and cer- 
tainly shows that it was safe for a literary man to 
.sound their praise. The storm came in tlie middle 
of the centu^ when Cyril in Alexandiia and 
Nestorius in Constantinople, agreeing in intoler- 
ance, denied them the opportunity of jmblic wor- 
ship and strove to force them into conformity. 
But they maintained their corporate life in many 
jdaces. There is evidence of Novatiaiiists in the 
6th cent., and perhaps in the 7th, and f>robably it 
was rather to the general collapse of the amueiit 
society than to the efforts of their adversaries that 
their final disappearance was due. 

Litbraturr. — Eusebius, UK (letters of Cornelius and Dio- 
njBius); Cyprian, Epp.\ Pseudo-Cyprian, ad Kovatianum 
Printed in Cyprian's works) ; Socrates, HE ; Sozomen, HE \ 
Pacian, Opusetda ; numerous references in all the ecclesiastical 
writers of the 4 th and 6th centuries. Modern Church histones 
and histories of doctrine deal fully with the subject ; the best 
recent treatment is by A Harnack, in PHE'^ 

E. W. Watson. 

NOVEL.— See Fiction. 

NUBA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization. — The Nuba rac^ be regarded as the 
Negro or Negroid aborigines of Kordofan, although 
at the present day the northern half of this area | 
is inhabited by Arabic-speaking tribes professing I 
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Islam, so that Dar Nuba, the country of the Nuba, 

I occupies only the southern half of theadministrative 
province, extending over 2^° of latitude from about 
124" to 10* N. Even ,so it includes some 50, (KK) sii. 
miles, being hounded on tlie east by the Shill uk 
territory fringing the west bank of the White Nile, 
on the south by Lake No and the Balir el-Ghazal, 
and on the west by Dai Ilonir and Darfur. But, 
since sou them Kordofan is a great plain (lotted 
with isolated hills and ranges, and the Nulaiaie 
essentially hill people, they aetually inluihit only 
a small part of this area. Altliough it would be 
out of place to discuss the mixed Muslim pojmla 
tion or the Hat country, it may be sa,ul that, 
except in the case of some of tlie smallei and 
weaker Nuba hills vhere intcnminiage has taken 
place, they have not everted any great inlluenee 
oil the hil'l-men. Indeed, it is Hurprising to liml 
that even in northern Kordofan, wlieie the country 
has come thoroughly under Arab inflnenee, traces 
of the older religious and social systeiiis jiersist , 
while on some hills many inhabitants show Nuba 
physical characters. On the other hand, there do 
not seem to he any iiortliern hills on which non 
Arabic languages are spoken, even where the re- 
mains of the old religious beliefs exist, as, 
on Jehel Kaja (about 14" 30' N.). It is far othei 
wise in the soutli, Avhere the Nuba, though raided 
for cattle and slaves, have retained tludr indejicn- 
dcnce, for even under Dervish rule the Emirs sent 
against the Nuba did little more than reduce the 
more exposed hills, in some cases carrying oil' 
almost tlie whole jiopulation. 

North of the twelfth ])arallel foreigui inlluenee is 
jirononneed ; even in Bruce’s time* Jehed 'IVgele 
and Jehel Daier had been overrun lioin Darfui and 
Sennar alt<;rnately, and had lurnished a garrison 
to the latter jirovince — or kingdom, as it then was. 
The inhabitants of the hills lying between the 
eleventh and twelfth parallels, though less sophis- 
ticated than their northern neigh hours, an‘ by no 
means as unallVcted as the hill-men further south 
It does not appear that any recent jihysical, 
cultuial, or linguistic inlluenee has been exc*rted 
on the southern Nuba by the Sliilluk, wliose 
villages form a line along the White Nile to the 
south-east of Dar Nuba, nor by the Dinka and 
Nuer to tlie south. 

Ah ruHtoma vftr> from hill to hill, and even in difTcirnt onni- 
inunitieH on the same hill, it inuv he an well to utate itiat tho 

t >re8eiit writer has visited the following hills, Amira, Kf»rindi, 
Cliri, and Tulodi, all in the extreme Houth of Dar Nnha, and 
has had opportiimtie« of ohtaininK information from natives of 
Kanderma, Kawarma, Tirauiaridi, and Dilluig, the lust lyinjr 
Ju»t north of 12" N. lat. 

One of the most remarkable features of Dai 
Nuba is the multiplicity of languages Kjioken 
within its bound.s. The inhahitants of hilhs only a 
few miles apart may s]>eak langucages imitually 
unintelligible, and even on the same when 

this is of moderate size — there may he two or 
tliree communities sjieaking dilFerent languages 
and coming little in contact with one another, 
though their habits, customs, and beliefs are funda- 
mentally the same. 

A jfood example of the prevailinjf condition in offered by Jehel 
EHri. The Eliri, said to he the ori^nal inhabitante of the jeM, 
have been forced to cede the l>est part of it to the Lafofa, wiio 
came from the neiifhbouring Jebel Tekeim. The Eliri have mixed 
w'ith the ‘ Arabs’ iielow to some extent, and now inhabit a small 
village high up on the ^ehel^ a few houses close to the Lafofa 
linage, and a settlement at the base of the hill. A few Eliri 
men speak the liafofa dialect, though none of the I^ifofa pro- 
fess to understand the EHri dialect, and only two or tnree 
mixed marriages are recorded. On the same about 6 

miles to the west, is Talass-a, where the Korongo dialect is 
spoken, tho founders of this community l>eing natives of .lebel 
Korongo who were joined by refugees from various northern 
lulls which had l>een attacked by the Der( ishes 
At least sixteen languages are already known in 

1 J. Bruce, Travflg to dmeover the Source of the Niie, 
Edinburgh, 17 » 0 . 
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Houthern Kordofan, and, if a few of these nhould 
prove to be only dialects, this can hardly be the 
case with the majority. 

This brinpfs us to one of the outstanding diffi- 
culties connected with the Nuba, viz. their wide- 
spread confusion with the Barabra or Berberines, 
tlie inhabitants of Nubia north of the fourth cata- 
ract — a dilliculty which makes it necessary to 
jlefine the position of the Nuba at some length and 
as preciseljr as possible. Apart from the fact that 
Dar Nuba is even now one of the least known parts 
of Africa, the confusion is due, at least in part, to 
writers who have insisted on applying linguistic 
(Titeria to determine the ethnological position of 
the Berberines and the tribes of northern Kordofan. 
Frederick Miiller formed a Niiba-Kulah group of 
languages to include the Barabra dialects and 
Fulah. Keane rejected tliis view almost with 
scorn, but, on account of similarities in the lan- 
guage, or some of the languages, spoken in northern 
and central Kordofan to those sj)okeii by the 
Barabra, did not hesitate to juoclaim the essential 
unity of the Barabra and the tall black Negio hill- 
men of Kordofan. The confusion may liave been 
increased by the similarity of th(‘ names Nuha and 
Nubia, for German scholars actually speak of the 
Barabra dialects as ‘Nuha Sprache.’ In any case 
it is not difficult, in the light of fuller knowle<lge 
of the Nuha themselves and of the history of 
Kordofan, to explain the similarity of language 
which misled Keane. This will be referred to 
later ; meanwhile it may he pointed out tliat the 
difiertmee between the present-day Barabra and 
the Nuba of Kordofan, as sliown by physical 
measurements, is continued by a whole .senes of 
characters not susceptible to expression by measiiie- 
ment. 'rhe Nuba is stoutly -built, muscular, and 
so daik-skinned that he may be called black ; the 
Berbenne is of slight, or more commonly medium, 
build, not particularly musculai, and in skin-colour 
varies from a yellowish to a chocolate brown. 
I'he hair of the Nuba is invariably woolly ; that of 
the Barabra, though approacliing the Negro in 
individual instances, is commonly curly or wavy, 
and may be almost straight, while the fesatures of 
the Barabra are not uncommonly absolutely non- 
Negroid. 

Thus there can be no doubt that the two peoples 
aie essentially different in physical characters, anti 
the same holds good on the cultural side. The 
Barabra scar tlieir faces in the manner common to 
th<* Beja and riverain tribes of so-called ‘ Arabs’ ; 
they ciicumcist' their youths and mutilate their 
girls, but they do not cover the bodies of their 
women with cicatrices or remove their incisor 
teeth, noi do their women poiforate the lower lip in 
order to wear a lip-ornament. The Nuba do not 
circumcise their boys or mutilate their girls, but 
j)ractise the remaining deformations mentioned. 

To return to the lani{-ua 4 fp • if the epoeoh ol ttie aouthern 
Nuba be compared with aialectH (Mahass, Sukhhot, etc.) spoken 
b> the Barabra, it will be found that the inhabitante of the hills 
of southern Kordofan situated but little north of the Babr el- 
(Iha/al have a langfuage, or rather a series of lantfuajfes, with 
fframinatical structure and vocabularies which do not resemble 
the Berberine dialects. The communities of some of the hills 
are as vet unaffected b^' northern influence, as is shown by the 
fact that the men still ffo absolutely naked and uncircumcised 
— the \ery first result of Arab (Muhammadan) influence being 
the assumption of at least a minimum of clothing and the 
adoption of circumcision. The resemblances found between 
the languages of the Barabra and the Nuba of northern Kor- 
<lofan are, in fact, due to foreign influence, to which the more 
northern hill-men have been subjected for a considerable 
period. It has long been known that the southern Barabra of 
Dongola Province are keen traders , indeed, the traveller in 
Kordofan soon comes to recognize that these folk have exerted 
a sustAlned and increasing influenc e for a considerable time. 
As might be expected, this influence is most inarketl in the 
north, where important settlenients of Barabra have long 
existed, but there is no doubt that it has penetrated deep into 
the heart of Kordofan to a degree not cominonlv realized, and 
It 18 this pacific and mercantile penei ration that must he held 


responsible for the similarities which have been discovered in 
the Berberine and Nuba languages. So much evidence in 
support of this opinion, which apparently has not previously 
been put forward, M'ill be found in MacMicjhael’s recent work, 
The Tribea of Northern and Central Kordo/dn, that it will be 
sufficient to note that passages confirming this view oc^cur in the 
writings of El Tunsi (referring to about 1784-85), Ruppell (1829), 
and Pallme (1839). i But, although some of the languages of 
northern Kordofan and even of northern Dar Nuba may show 
resemblances to the Barabra dialects, the languages of southern 
Par Nuba are quite unlike these both in structure and in 
vocjabulary. In the Berberine dialects grammaticuil changes ui 
both nouns and verbs are produced by suflixes ; in the Nuba 
this is done by initial change Moreover, in the latter, alliter- 
ative assonance prevails to a considerable extent , e.g , the 
plural of daiarw/a (Ehri), *a good club,’ is inalanga 
Turning to the vocabularies of seven languages published b> 
B. Z. Seligman— and for the moment neglecting the most 
northerly — the most that (an be said from the point of view of 
affinity with Barabra is that there are a few words scattered in 
the lists which might be eounected with Nubian or Arabic 
Kawarma, the most northern of the languages investigated, 
shoves a decided Berberine influenc-e. 

The position may perh^s best be made clear fiy a considera- 
tion of the numerals, Tnie most southern hills have 8t>eeial 
words for the first numerals, but form (> by x-fl, 7 by x4-2, etc 
This 18 not a Berberine characteristic, though Kawarma shows 
a decided Berberine influence especially in the .agreement of the 
initial sounds of the words, while the nmnenls given by 
Munzmger for Jebel Daier (about 12A N ) sliow merely 
dialectical differences from the Berberine ” 

It is then obvious that theic is the greatest difference be 
tween the languages spoken by the Nuba in the far south of 
Kordofan and those used further north, the Utter close] i 
resembling the Berlierlne Moreover, in physical ehaiacters 
and culture the Nuba stand absolutely apart from the Barabra, 
so that it is perfectly reasonable to conclude that the Berberine 
characieristicB in the languages of the more northern Nuba^rc 
due to the gradual penetration of Berberine influence, and are 
not due to the common origin of Nuba and Berbenne 

K.'ujli Nuba community is autonomous, tlimc 
is no division into clans and no restnction.s ii])on 
marriago other iliaii those imposed by blood - 
relationship; indeed, nearly all unions take place 
within tlie community. Women and (diildren are 
well treated, property jiasses m the female line, 
and girls (dioose tneir mates and are allowed tlie 
greatest freedom ; no bride-piice is paid, and eitliei 
party can break the maniage at plcvisiife, sejiaui- 
tions and the formation of new attachmeut.h u(!ca 
sioning little oi no trouble so long as they an? 
openly declared. This applies to tlie most Hoiitliern 
communities ; further north, where a bride-pi ice is 
paid, matteis aie h*8s sim])lc. 

There is no delinite evidence of the exislence of 
totemism, but on Tira el- Akiidai and al.^o on dehel 
Lunmii there are peojile w'lio claim des(‘,ent from 
leopards, and who will not kill leonards as other folk 
do. These man-leopards can make themsch es in- 
visible at pleasure, and, even if speaied, cannot be 
seen or tracked. No difficulty is made about-marry- 
ing into the leopard families. Although no man 
turns into a leopard without good cause, no one w ill 
go into a man-leopard’s house without an invitation 
lest he should come upon the ownei while skiri- 
changing. On Tira el-Akhdar there aie also 
people descended from a snecie.s of snake called 
erunaa, which is the family-name of the snake 
people. These folk can turn into snakes, and, if 
any one is injured by an crungn, one of tliem spits 
upon and massages the injured part nnd the patient 
gets Avell. Probably exogamy does not prevail in 
eitlier leopard or snake families. 

The regulatmn of public life is ultimately in the 
hands of the rain-maker and certain siihoidmates 
who are in fact his executive officers,’ though, in 
some instances at least, they seem to partake of 
his spiritual authority and to he his assistants in 
the rites of his office. 

1 W. P. E. S. Ruppell, Reitten in Niibien, KotJo/an, nml d< n 
petraxschen Arabini, Frankfort, 1829 , 1 Pallme, Traveln tn 
Kordoian, Eng. tr., London, 1844. 

2 S. H. Ray considers that certain foriuB of grammar seem to 
connect the Nuba languages with those spoken faraway to the 
west and to the south, t.e. the Jolof (Wolof) and somewhat 
more indeftnitelj the Bantu. 

8 The men usnally called tnek and considered as cluefs in the 
intercourse between the government and the Nuba are, as a 
rule, executive officers of the kind indicated 
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The Nuba are skilled and ener^jetic cultivators, 
and possess only a comparatively small number of 
cattle, so that thoir herds do not take the great 
place in their life which cattle occupy in the 
thoughts and conversation of the Dinka and 
Shilluk. Nevertheless, only men herd the cattle 
and inilk the cows, and, since on ceitain hills the 
initiation-ceremonies of the lads are connected with 
the cattle and take place in specially prepared 
cattle-kranls, it seems possible tliat at one time 
cattle may have played a larger i)art in the lives 
ol the Nuha than they do at present. 

During recent years, and even now when ]>eaee 
has been establi.sTlied and the fear of Arab raids 
lias been removed, the Nuba cultivate their grain 
upon the plateaux of tlieir hills, or, if these are 
insufficient, construct terraces on which to grow 
dura. Hut there is reason to believe that at one 
time, before the Haqnara pushed their way into 
central Kordofan and liegan to raid the south, con- 
siderable areas of the plain in the neighliourhood 
of the liills were cultivated 

At his f>est, i.e. on those hills which have been 
strong enough to resist Arab influence, the Nnha 
IS plucky and generous, and, wlien once his innate 
suK{)ieion of strangers lias been overcome, he is a 
cheerful companion and makes an cxecllent host. 
Doth sexes are cleanly, and the condition of their 
settlements compares most favourably with that 
preA ailing in the villages of tlie Nilotes To a 
certain extent this may be due to the presenee of 
the (lomestie pig which is found m theii hills, but 
it ib, in part at least, due to t hen being more par- 
ticular to keep themselves and their huts clean 
No rubbish or dirt is allowed to accumulate in the 
interior of their houses, and the women always 
AAabh their hands before grinding dum or prepai>- 
ing food. 

2. High gods. — Although it is piobahle that all 
Nuba believe in an otiose high god, in piactice he 
is overshadowed by the spirits of the dead, except 
pel haps in connexion with rain-making, while in 
some in.stances a powerful ancestral spirit seems to 
he confused with the high go<l, or has perhaps 
usnrp(‘d his name. Thus, on Jehel Kawarma, 
.lehel Kanderma, and Jehel I’ira el-Akhdar the 
highest stnritual power is called Elo, hut, w’hile 
some at least of the KaAvarma people recognize 
him as their ancestor who came out of the rock 
EIdu, and know the .site of his grave, the inhabi- 
tants of the other two hills do not believe that he 
was human, and say that he lives in the sky with 
the rain which he sends. Nevertheless the Ka- 
warma folk invoki; Elo at a ceremony held at the 
beginning of the rains, wliich has as its purpose 
the increase of the cattle. A bullock is killed and 
a bowl of native beer is tiassed round and over the 
body, Avhile Elo is invoKed. ‘Elo, we are hungry, 
give us cattle, give us sheep.’ So, at JKIling, wdiile 
some appeared to regard Delet as an ancestral s[)iri( , 
some at least of his attributes are those of a go<l. 
He .sends rain when tlie rain-maker asks it, and 
causes the corn to grow' ; he also gives increase of 
cattle and men. He inhabits (])erliaps only at 
times) a holy cavo called Kiiligiiala which w^ould 
at>pear to he regarded as Twala, ‘ the other w'orld,’ 
01 at least as its entrance. It .should be noted that 
religion appears to he more developed in the 
northern hills of Dar Nuha than in tlie extreme 
.south, though there is no reason foi attributing 
this to Arab influence. 

On some hills the high god is iinoked in oaths, 
as among the Lafofa, who swear by a sacred fire 
and by Kalo, who created all things and in wlio.se 
house (the sky) are the sun and moon. 

3. Eschatology and the cult of the dcad.- The 
eschatological ideas of tlie Nuba, though fairly uni- 
form in princixde, vary somewhat from hill liill. 


Generall3’ speaking, tlie spiiit or .shade of the 
deceased is considered to remain in the grave witli 
the botly, yet the spirit can and does emerge to 
visit the village, and is seen by relatives and friends 
in dreaniH, but not othenvise. In spite of thi.s it, 
was sometimes .said that nothing w a.s knowm con- 
cerning a life after death, and that man was liter- 
ally ‘as the beasts.’ It w'as especially on Jehel 
Eliri that tlii.s view' wa.s proclaimed ; hut, <‘vcn if 
some folk of the Lafofa and Elin (“omiminitie.-^ hold 
no formal beliefs as to the survival of any spiritual 
part after the death of the body, the funeial rites 
of these people* w ould alone suggest that the general 
opinion is that soinetliiiig peisists aftei death As 
a matter of fact, the agnostics w'cie lelatively few 
in number. 

The animals killed at and aftei the funeial aie 
for the benefit of the dead ; one infoimant went 
so fai as to say that, if a hulloek, 01 at least a 
goat, was not billed, the dead in the family gune 
would hold the new-eomei to he a wi etched lellow 
of no account, d’lie neai hlood-ielations of the 
deceased alone eat, the flesh of these animaL, and 
husband and wife do not partake of the flesh ^d 
animals killed for a spoii.se. If a bullock is kilhal, 
it is provided by a son of one of the sisters of the 
deceased. It a])])eais that the relat ive.s should stay 
in the house of mourning wln‘re the feast is to he held 
for the wdiole of the first nighf aftei tin* funeial. 

The southern Nuba bury iii fainily-giaves shaped 
like an inverted funnel, tlie sliatt, (’oriesjioiiding 
to the stem of the funnel, being -^o nan ow that a 
living man can only scpieeze ilown wdth his liands 
above his head JMie shaft is (> to 8 ft long, and 
extiamls below^ into a eireulai ehambei with slo})ing 
sides some 3 ft. high in the eeiitie and ]>eihapsH ft, 
across. In t,he middle of tliellooi, i.>' umlei the 
o})ening of the shaft, there is usually a mound of 
earth aliout a fool higli. -Any one loweied down 
the shaft naturally lands on this When a Imnal 
takes ])lace, a couple of men are !<»w'ere<l into the 
grave ami they receive the body, wlucli is laid 
(whether on side or back is nneertain) at the j)(‘n 
plicry of thecbambei. It is said that such family- 
graves occurred at least as far north as Dilling : 
neveitheless, there isgieat vaiictyiii the mode of 
burial. Thus, on Jehel Nyema and Jehel Katin 
Kurun tlie grave is a short nairow necked e(*ll m 
wdiich a single body i.s interre<l in the squatting 
po.sition, while at Deiaeis, in the fai noith of Koi 
dofan, the Nuha aneestois of the pie.seiit half -bleed 
]>opnlatioii buried 111 the lateral jiostuie w’ltli limbs 
flexed. The body is eommonly ruhl>ed with oil 
before burial, but it is generally buried naked 
excei)l for bead-ornainents. Various objects may 
be placeil in the grave, ineludiug a hoi*; those 
which are not of iron aie broken, w'hile iron om's 
(perhaps these, too, are destr(»yed) are removed 
the next time the grave is opened, and the iron i.s 
woiked uj) into ncAv imjilements, w hich become the 
property of the sons of tin* sisters of the deceased. 
The more important the man, the greater the 
nuinl>er of things buried with him, and at 'ralodi 
it is said that, when aieally notable man is hurietl, 
his anffarcb and shield are ]>lace<l on his grave 
Most of the graves actually seen had one 01 moi<* 
gourds or pots upon them ; often tliese had beem 
purposely holed. Tlie whole matter of death cere- 
monial vvas summed up by a native of Jehel Tam 
tain who said, ‘'Uie stronger the man, the moie 
inijiortaut he is both in lifi* and after death 
Hence, in most comnninit ie.s, when an onlmaiy 
man die.s, there is only one big fea^t, which i> held 
.soon aftei his death, but for impoitanf men two 
or three feasts are held at iiitervaK of about a yeai. 
The.se feasts sppear to be maile in 01 neai the 
house of the d(*('eas(‘d. 

At Dilling the spirits of the dead me thought to 
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visit the living, especially at the time of the dura 
harvest. When the dura is cut, every widow 
believes that tlie spirit of her husband will come 
to her that night , so she sends her children away 
and prepares food and drink. She puts a clean 
mat upon the floor and sleeps naked upon it as if 
with her husband, A woman does this only for 
her liist husband, and, although there is no idea 
of any congress with the s})irit, her husliand (if 
she has married again) would not remain in the 
hut. Mothers prepare food and a bed for a dead 
child in much tiie same way. 

On Jebel Kawarma live sheep, often as many 
as ten, are said to be ]mt in the grave with the 
body as well as a hoe and other objects. The sheep 
are not tied uj). The head-ornaments commonly 
worn are left upon the body, whicli is wrajiped 
in the skin of a pig killed for the purjxise. The 
spirit remains in the grave and delights to look 
after the sheep, yet it conies out at times and may 
then be .seen in dreams. If a ‘ big’ man is seen in 
a dream, his relatives may pour a pot of merism 
on the grave and sacrifiee an animal at the door of 
his house, the latter custom possibly being due to 
Arab influence. 

The matrilineal habits of the Nuba are specially 
well marked in their burial rites. Both men and 
women are Imned with their motlier’s relatives. 
The men of Jobel Eliri were at first reluctant to 
8h(>w tlieii burial-places. This was tlie more 
remarkable because no difficulty was made in 
talking about death and burial customs. It was 
explained later that it was not cu.stomary to show 
the graves to strangers, and that the people them- 
selves did not visit, them. 

On Jebel Korindi it was thought that death 
might he due to the dead calling tlie living to join 
them, and in one case an angareb with the dead 
body upon it was taken round to the houses of 
certain decreased wlio were supposed to have called 
the dead }»crHon to them. 

4. Rain-makers and rain-making’. — The rain- 
maker is the most important man in each coiii- 
iiiunity, and the regulation of public life is ulti- 
mately in his hands, tliougli he will scarcely he 
heard of by strangers until they liave gained a 
considerable measure of the confidence of the 
people. In the old days tlie rain-maker was not 
allowed to go to war, and every effort wa.s made 
to protect Ills person against accident, t he reason 
for this being that each succeeding raiii-inaker 
incarnates the spirit of a great and long-dead 
predecessor. The rainmaker is not the only 

S ractitioner of magic ; there are experts in other 
ejiartmeiits, hut tliese have nothing like the same 
intluent'c and do not at jiresent demand considera- 
tion. Far below the rain-maker in impoitance 
there are certain men who aie more or less re- 
sponsible for the temporal government of the 
community, and who formerly led the fighting 
men of their though assuredly they would <lo 
nothing in ojiposition to the wishes of the rain- 
maker. When the rain maker drinks and oats 
with other important men, he takes the first sip 
or mouthful and then tells the others to begin ; 
this makes even a small Quantity of food sufficient 
for all. On Jebel Eliri lie keeps the large fire- 
sticks with which to make the fire on which oaths 
are sworn ‘ by this fire and by Kalo,’ and tlie 
plaintiff’ must pay liim a fee before he will produce 
the sticks and Kindle the fire. 

In some communities, as at Dilling, the rain- 
maker may not leave the hill, while on Eliri he 
may go no further than the grave of his great 
redecessor Oeberatu (who.se spirit is immanent in 
im), where he performs tlie rain ceremony. 

The power 01 the rain maker and the other 
departmental experts of the Nuba is due to the 


immanence in their bodies of the spirit of a great 
predecessor in their own department of magic ; 
thus Koko, the rain-maker of the Lafofa of Jebel 
Eliri, is supposed to have in him the spirit of 
Geheratu,^ who lived three generations ago, and 
the remains of whose homestead still exist at the 
base of Jebel Eliri. According to the commonly 
accepted lielief, the spirits of the dead cause the 
ancestral spirit of the expert, i.e. the spirit of the 
great predecessor, to become immanent in the new 
expert. It is held that this occurs while the future 
expert is quite young, and the writer has more 
than once tieen told how a mother will wake up in 
the night to find that her child is not by her side, 
though he is there in his old place in the morning. 
She tells her friends, and it may he thought that 
the spirits have taken her child to make him an 
expert. It is believed that the H])iritH come to the 
experts in dreams and help them, but informants 
frankly admitted that they knew nothing about 
this, for, as one of them said, experts are not given 
to 1 elating their experiences. The rain-maker 
may he a woman, ns i.s tlie ease on Jebel Kawarma 
at the present time, and as among the Lafofa three 
generations ago, wlien Nalu, the grandmother of 
Koko, was rain-maker. 

At DiJling the rain is called ara, and each rain- 
maker has immanent in him the spirit of Orsera, 
the first rain-maker. Soon after the death of a 
rain-maker his spirit becomes immanent in his 
succe.ssor, possessing liiin by night and causing 
him to .shiver, groan, and shout. The next morning 
the assistants of the dead rain-maker are told tliat 
the oro {i.c. the ancestral spirit immanent in rain- 
makers of the tribe) has come to him. They take 
him to the holy cave Kulignala, whicli he enters 
and where he speaks with Belet. When he comes 
out, they put round his neck a very old piece of 
(woven?) material which is ki'pt in the cave, and 
at the same time he is given certain sacred spears 
{oro) and a metal bracelet, said to have heiui the 
property of Belet, which are taken to Kulignala 
Avlieiiever a rain maker dies. Tlie laiii-maker 
keens these spears in a 8[)ecial housij, and uses one 
of them to kill the sacrilice at the rain ceremony. 
The Jiouse of tlie dead rain-maker is destroyed, 
and a new liouse built on the same .site with fresh 
materials ; for, if the; ram-maker were to live in the 
house ^^hieh belonged to his predece.ssoi , lie would 
soon die. 

The accounts of the technique of rain-making 
given below show very considmahle variations on 
different hills or dilleient groups of hills. Each 
coiimuinity ‘makes’ its own rain, and no one 
seems to have realized that one rain maker would 
he sufficient for each maxiaf. On the contrary, 
the greatest wonders are told of rain-makers only 
a little way off. Thus, the Lafofa people believe 
that the rain-maker of Jebel Tekeim on the Eliri 
tnasfdf is associated with a ‘ red ’ snake, whose 
form he is said to assume at will. According to 

1 The writer first heard of Geberatu as a long-dead hero of 
extraordinary wisdom and foresight, who generations ago led 
tlie Lafofa up the '}d>el, and it is certain that to most of the 
Lafofa Geberatu is the mighty hero of a remote and almost 
legendary age. When the name of the first rain-maker is 
asked, the answer is invariably the same, ‘ Geberatu,' yet Nalu, 
the sister of Geberatu, is still alive, though she is an old woman ; 
and on the Lafofa plateau there are still standing the remains 
of walls said to have belonged to a group of huts occupied by 
Geberatu after be and his people left their settlement on the 
lain lielow. Nalu, with whom the writer talked in 1910, cannot 
e more than 60 or 70 years old. It was not possible to discover 
how many years separated her birth from that of Geberatu, 
but, as she and the rain-maker had one mother, the maximum 
can scarcely have been more than 26 years ; probably it was 
less, and Geberatu must have been in his prime not more than 
60 or 60 years ago. Thus, although Geberatu died within 
memory of living folk, and although his near relatives are still 
alive, the identity of the rain-maker is fast being forgotten, and 
for it there is being substituted the figure of a legendary hero, 
gifted with extraordinary wisdom and foresight. 
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the Lafofa, the Tekeim people, to obtain rain, 
take milk and put it in a special hole high on a 
hill, where it is taken by the snake or rain maker 
in his snake form. 

In connexion with the rain-tnaking anake of this hill, lb was 
extremely interesting to find at Jebel Kaja, in the far north of 
Kordofan, among a people who have been Muhammadans for 
some generations, that, though it is recognized that AlJah 
sends the rain, a ceremony is held in honour of oi to propitiate 
Abu Ali, a gieat ancestor and ram-maker who did not die hut 
disaiipeareu, and whose spirit still jiossesses folk at the cero- 
inonv. liut Aim Ali is also a great snake; indeed, in some 
viUagew of the Kaja maasif he is known onlj m that form, and, 
although he has not been seen since the Mahdiya, the early 
ceremony is performed m and betoie a special hut built liy the 
crevasse on the sacred hill which was his place. A goat is 
killed and its blood smeared upon the rocks, its flesh being 
cooked at a fire newly made with flre-sticks, and eaten by those 
concerned in the ceremony who become possessed by Abu Ah, 
who was described us ‘ riding ’ them. 

At Talodi the rain-maker keeps in his house a potsherd on 
which lie three fragments of aura grinding-stoneH and one 
fragment of one of the larger stones on which the grain is 

round To bring ram, he pours water on these stones inside 

18 house and kills a ram or pig, cutting its throat in the 
central court of his house. The blood is caught in a gourd 
and brought outside the house, when first the rain maker and 
then the people Lake some of the blood m their hands and fling 
it 111 the air towards the sky, and into the rain-niaker’s house. 
Then the rain-maker takes a gourd of water nii<l throws its 
contents towards the sky. Before he does this, the people 
howl as on joining battle, and the women shriek ; only tlie 
raiii-maker is silent, praying inwardly. The rain should come 
the same day, or at most in two or three days When it comes, 
the potsherd and the stones on it are brought out of the dark 
corner where they have been kejit, and placed where the water 
from the roof will drip on them during the whole of the rainy 
season Then, when the crojis are cut, the stones are brought 
inside the house. 

'riie rain-maker should stay in the house all 
the rainy season, leaving it only when aUsolutely 
ueee.^.sary. A rain-maker will not give strangers 
(or any people othei than meiiibers of his own 
family) anything to eat or the rain will not fall. 
The rain-maker takes merissa with others, but 
diinks first, and this blesses the liquor. 

The site of tiie rain -making ceremony of the 
Lafofa is at the foot of Jebel Eliri, where among 
the rums of what was once a considerable settle- 
ment there are certain remains which are associated 
with Geberatu. These are : ( 1 ) the foundation of 
his house, showing remains of large pots and of 
his granaries ; (2) his grave ; (3) a slab of rock 
near by, bearing the foundations of a hut in which, 
it was said, (ieberatu made his rain-medicine. 
These remains are excessively holy, and it was only 
after prolonged negotiations that the writer was 
allowed to visit them, and certain preliminaries 
(said to be those preceding the rain ceremony) 
were necessary. Tliese included the sacrifice of a 
goat, which was eaten where it was killed in the 
pass above the remains, its blood being sprinkled 
on the rocks at the side of the track. It was not 
possible to ascertain anything as to the procedure 
of rain-making on this jhill, but it apjieared that a 
special hut or shelter (perhaps temjiorary and 
destroyed after use) would be erected not far from 
the site of the hut used by Geberatu for making 
rain, and in this the rain maker would perform 
his office. 

At Dilling before the rain -making ceremony a 
clean vessel filled with beer is left overnight for 
Belet in his satired cave. In the morning the bowl 
is empty, and it is supiKised that Belet has drunk it. 

The following is an account in outline of the 
rain-makiug ceremony, but it mustlie remembered 
that it was given by a man stamling in no specially 
close relationsliip to tlie rain-maker. 

The rain-maker builds a special house, henceforth regarded 
as sacred, and provides a white cock and a virgin sbe-goat of 
any colour. Ills assistants make a hole in front of the sacred 
house and let the blood of the cock and of the goat run into the 
hole ; the skin, feathers, bones, and bowels also go in. This is 
ail done privately by night, and at the same time the rain- 
maker puts some of his own dura and meri 8 Ha in the hole. 
Then, as it is believed, the rain-maker goes the same night to 
the cave Kulignala and there communes with Belet. After this 


I the rain comes ; if the dura put in the ground by the rain-maker 
comes up well, all the country will have a good crop. The 
flesh of the goat and fowl is eaten bj his assistants and by 
certain old men. 

5 . Magic and departmental experts. — Altlioimh 
tlie rain-maker who.se prayeiH bring the rain is the 
Riuritual and temporal head of tlie community, vet 
he lias not universal control, for there are other 
departments each of which has, or may have, its 
own export. On Jebel Eliri there aie only two, 
hut there is a larger number on more northern 
hill.s. On Jebel Elm, where there is a ‘sickness 
expert’ and a ‘grain expert,' the former, Dehoi by 
name, is much looked up to, but little eousideia- 
tion is shown to the gram exiiert, jierhajis beeausei 
he is an old and feeble man belonging t(» the \\(‘aU 
Eliri community. The position occupied by Oehoi 
IS jiarticularly interesting, tliougli it is dilViciilt ((. 
at>preciate its signilicance. With the jiossible 
e\(;ej>tion of a fe.vv old men who are Ids lelatives, 
he eats alone, and ho always dnnk.s alone ; no one 
would touch ine.rissrt from which lie ha.'^ ilnink, foi 
he has tlie kurgo (control ?) of sickness and his 
mouth is ‘hot.’ Yet he is obviously a man ri‘- 
speeted and feared ; he exacts what seem enormous 
fees for curing people (whoever lie treats is assureilly 
cured, so many say), and does not hesitate t<> lefuse 
to treat, people who seem unlikely to get well. The 
writer feeds tolerably confident that flie aM’e in 
which Deboi is held is not due to his juaetising 
magic to induce disea-se or death, yet lie cannot 
account for it, nor (^ould his infoimantH exjilain it. 
TTobably the explanation of the matter is to be 
found in the remark that ‘ the stronger the man, 
the more important he is both in life and aftoi 
death,’ and Deboi is certainly one of the most 
striking jieople upon the hill. 

When a man ia sick, Home one, UHually his imlang (luotlu-rs 
brother, HiBter’s son), tuken some iron to the Hiinth. This the 
latter makes into a bracelet, receiving a com}mratively snuill fee 
of di/m or something equivalent in value lor hiH jmins The 
imbxng takes the bracelet to Deboij who puts it in the ashe^ of 
his Sacred fire. Next morning the itnbiuij conducts tlie patu nt 
to Deboi, taking with him a sheep or dura and beans The 
patient does not go into Deboi’s house, but sits down under tlie 
tree near the special flu* which Dehoi has lighted early in the 
morning by rubbing together two pieces of wood Thu tmhuuj 
takes the offering into the house and Deboi bleeds the patient, 
the blood being buried in the ground, lie then takes ashes 
from the special Are and rubs the wounds, nmnibling charms 
meanwhile ; he also puts the iron bracelet, now regarded us a 
potent amulet which luust never be removed, on the p.itieiit’s 
wrist lie then washes his hands and sprinkles the patient’s 
whole body with the water, telling him to go awa^ , for lie is 
cured After ten days, whiui the patient is better, he goes 
back to Deboi, who awaits him under the tree where he has 
again kindled a fire : Deboi pours some W’ater over the patient's 
head and tella him to go and have hit> head shaved Voung 
men go to Deboi liefore the ceremonial iicatmg at the end of 
their first period of seclusion; he nuurs soui milk on their 
bodies, ann they smear ashes of the lire on theinsehes to 
prevent them from feeling pain. 

The corn expert is an old and decreiiit man, a 
native of the I'Jiri community. He has in liis 
hou.se ill .special gourds a sujqily of dura of Jiis 
own growing, which is mixed witli the seed dura 
of the neojile of Eliri and l^afofa liefore planting. 
Both tlie sickiiesa and the corn expert have within 
them an ancestral spirit, namely that of the 
original departmental expert ; but, though iron- 
working on Jeliel Eliri is conducted in a Hinall rock- 
shelter by one man, who besides smelting the ore 
performs a certain rite to ensure a good smelting 
year, the writer could not discover that any 
ancestral siiirit was thought to lie immanent in 
him. At Hilling besides tlie rain-maker there are 
corn, sickness, and war experts, in each of whom 
an ancestral spirit is immanent. 

6 . Oaths.— Keference has been made above (§ 2 ) 
to the form of oath used among the Lafofa on 
Jebel Eliri. On Jebel Kawarma oatlis are sworn 
upon a very old spear-blade kept by the rain- 
maker. The man taking the oath licks the blade, 
and, holding it to his throat, says, ‘If I sM’ear 
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falsely, may I be killed!’ Sacred spears also 
exist at Dillm^^, but the \\ ri ter cannot say whether 
oaths are taken ujK)n tliem as they are upon special 
iron bracelets and pei haps other metal objects 
which are the property or tlie rain-maker whose 
insij^mia they probably are. At Tasume on Jebel 
Talodi men swear by the earth, the formula being, 
‘ J5y this eaitli in which 1 shall be buried.’ 

IjiTERiVTURK. — Watkiss Lloyd, ‘ Notes on Kordofan Province,’ 
(fcorjraphicai Jonrnai, -vxxv. [1910] ; H. A. MacMichael, The 


Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofdn, (3ambridjfe, 191i ; 
Wernor Munzingrer, Ostafrikamsche Stud^en, Basel, 1864 ; 
Brenda Z. Selig'man, 'Note on the liangua^e of the Niibas 
of .Southern Kordofan,’ Zeitachrijt fur Kolonialsprachen, i. in. 
[1910-11]; C. G. Sellgrman, ‘Some Aspects of the Hamitu' 
Problem in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan,’ JRAf xliii. [1913], and 
‘ A Note on the inagico-religious Aspect of Iron-working in 
Southern Kordofan,’ AnnaU of Arcnceology and Ethnoloqtj, 
vi- 119141 C. (1. SKLIGMAN.' ‘ 
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Introductory (T. Davidson), p. 406. 

Aryan (A. Ik Keith), p. 407. 

NUMBERS (Introductory). — i. Origins. — 
From our ob.servation of the minds of chihlren in 
learning arithmet 1C, as well as from the evidence* 
gained among savage races, we may (nmclude that 
numeration ultimately deiiend.s u[ion the evidence 
ol sense. Tlie \eiy nani<‘.s still used to denote 
lengths, sucli as ‘hand, ‘foot,' ‘sjian,’ show how 
t)ie ail of mensuration liad its oiigiii, and il is 
equally certain that arithmetic began by counting 
on the lingers and toes — by fives, tens, and twice 
tens, or twenties (([uinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
notation). The next ste}» to the primitive mind 
was the formation of numeral woras, which served 
as numerals after their original sense was forgotten. 
Numeral figuies began by the atloption of .special 
marks foi the lives, tens, hundreds, etc., leaving 
the sirnfile strokes for the few units left ovei, as in 
ancient Egyjd and Assyria, and our jiresent Komaii 
innnerals Anotlier device was to employ the 
letters of the alphabet in their order to stand for 
numbers, a.s in the sections of Ps 119, which are 
numbered by the letteis of the Hebrew alphabet 
Or the initial letter of the word for the several 
numbers might be used, as in the Greek inscri]*- 
tions, X IGOO, etc. ’Phe Homan C has been 

understood to Ik* the initial of rentmn, M, of miUc. 
The histoiy of the uoid ‘ calculate ’ (Lat. cnlculu,s\ 
‘pebble’) throws a light on the ancient use of 
jiehhles for (lounter.s — a method of liguring system- 
atized in the Homan abacus, with lines of holes for 
pegH, the (’hinese swan^pan, with balls strung on 
wire.s, to be found in our own infant-schools The 
last stage is the invention of t he sign for zero, or 
nothing, to show tlie empty column in the abacus, 
whether due to the Arabs, as we suggest in sjieak- 
ing of ‘ Arabic numerals,’ or to the Indians, as 
ascribed by the Arabs tiiemselves. The tiuinary 
.system is frequent among the lower races, among 
whom we lind also the vigesimal system, but the 
more developed races show a preference for the 
more convenient intermediate decimal sy.stem. The 
Homan numerals, i., li., . . v., vi., . . x., xv., 
etc., form a quinary system ; the Gaelic ‘one, ten, 
and two twenties ’=^51. a vigesimal; and we 
lind a vigesimal system surviving in the midst of a 
decimal system, as in the French quatre-vingt- 
treize — *d?t. The introduction of the late Latin 
dozena dnodecim) shows an apprehension of 

the ])racti<‘al advantage of counting by dozen.s. 
And we see a .striking example of the vitality of an 
older system of numerals in the survival to tliis 
day of the so-called ‘ Anglo-Cymric score,’ a cor- 
rupted form of the AVelsh iiii morals in doggerel 
rhymes, still used in Cumberland for counting 
sheep, and by children in their games in many 
parts of (4re«t Britain and even America. Our 
own system of numerals is decimal, yet we find 
such survivals as ‘ three-8core-and-ten^=70. The 
.scheme of grammatical number (singular, dual, 
plural), as in Hebrew, Greek, etc., has been in- 
geniously and plausibly explained as a survival of 


Semitic (W. Cruick.shank), ji. 413. 


a primitive sta^e of Uumght when all beyond two 
was an idea of indefinite number. 

2. Significance. — In the folklore of many [leoplc" 
we find evidences of peculiar .sanctity attiudiing to 
certain nnmber.s, notabl3' 7, 10, 70, and in a lower 
degree, 3, 4,5, 12, 40, and 100. In Seiijtturewe 
find that some of the nunll)el^ are meant to he 
taken rein esentatively lathei than detcrniinat- 
ively, Tlie numbers 7, 10, 40, 100 are regarded as 
giving the idea of (;i)mj>leteness — a notion found in 
the speculations of I’ytliagoras, tlie Gnostics, and 
even St. Augustine. I^hilo exjilaiiis tlie .six days 

1 of the Mosaic creation as not so much a ebrono- 
! logical succe.s.sion as an order attached to created 
things ; 6 is chosen on account of its perfei’tioii, 

I and because it contains the male and lemale prin 
i ciple.s, being the jiroduct of 3 and 2, the first of the 
I odd and even, or the male and female, numbers. 

I The number 7 is an image of God, and i.s impressed 
I on the universe, as well as on the bodily and 
j mental constitution of man ; 2 is the image of 
matter, being divisible ; while 3 is the image of 
I solid body, winch has three dimensions But 
among the numbers up to ten 7 alone neither [iro- 
! duce.s nor is produced, not being formed from any 
I other number by mult ijdication. Everything in the 
j kosino.s is enamoured of 7 — the idea of the planets, 

' as unity is of the fixed sphere. Such fantastic 
! speculations w’ere carried further by many of the 
Ivabbalist.s, but their coiiclu.sions may be neglected 

‘ Away with all niceties of Pythagorean calculations , all 
nuinbers are alike to me,’ says Joseph Hall {Select Workts, 
London, 1811, p. 610), ‘save those which God himself hath 
chalked out to us,' 

3. Superstitions. — Folklore is full of supersti 
tions about lucky and unlucky days. Eschew the 
fifth day, says Virgil [Georg, i. 277, 284), but 
choose the seventeenth. Hesiod [Op. et dies, 823) 
distinguishes between ‘mother-days’ and ‘step- 
mother’ days. Shakespeare notices the belie! 
that there is luck in odd numbers, but Virgil 
had aheady .said ‘numero deus impare gaiidet’ 
[Ec. viii. 75), and, accordingly, three threads of 
three hues are used in the thrice-repeated charm to 
draw l)a)>)inis home. The number 3, or some 
multiple of it, is the most popular of mystic num- 
bers in Britain. It enters largely into all prescrip- 
tions of folk -medicine, while 7 hardly appears, 
except with reference to the personal healing 
powers of a seventh son. It is still counted 
peculiarly unlucky to be the thirteenth guest at 
table, or to rent a house numbered 13. And fevv 
superstitions have greater vitality than the belief 
that there is grave clanger to life in the attain- 
ment of the sixty-third year — the ‘ grand climac- 
teric* of ancient medicine. 

• For the daiee of men,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ are usually 
cast up by Septenaries, ond every seventh year conceived to 
carry some altering character with it, either in the temper of 
body, mind, or both. But among all other, three are most 
remarkable, that is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 9 times 9 or 
eighty one, and 7 times 9 or tlie year of Sixty three ; which 
is conceived to carry with it the most considerable fatality ' 
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{P^i^mU>di>xta KpuUirin’tt, l)k. iv. cli, 12, Wnrks, ed. S. Wilkin, 
London, J 886-3(5, iii. 48). 

4. Mystical numbers. — Another use of nunibers 
lias given rise to mneb perverse ingenuity. Thu.s 
tlie mystical iiuiuber 666, in Itev 13^*^, is now usually 
read NeKON KeSaK, the Hebrew form of the 
Latin Nero La‘sar : 

N R O N K K R 
f)0 j 200-fe+r)0-|-100+00 < 2(K> = 666 
It is needless to jioint out that it may lie read 
equally widl as i..ateinos, or perhaps other words. 

PerhapH tiic most remarkable example of this fantastu* use 
of numbers is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne's Garden of 
Cyrm; Its aim is to show that tlie number 6 not only per- 
vades all the horticulture of antiquity, but recurs throughout all 
plant life, as well as the ' figurations ' of animals * You have,' 
says ('olendge, ‘quincunxes in heaven above, quincunxes m 
earth below, and quincunxes in the water beneath the earth ; 
(pimcunxes in deit>, <juincunxe8 in the mind of man, quin- 
cunxes in bones, in the optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, 
in petals, in ever\ thing ’ /I’ptsfofans, ed. A. Turn- 

hull, London, 1911, I letter 127 [1^041) 

Litkhatvrk- A F Pott, l>ie ijn more, vnd viffesimale Zdhl- 
method* hn ]’<dkfni alter Weltthetie, Halle, 1847, supplemented 
111 Festijabi zur xxv. Versammlung deutscher Philmogen, do. 
18f)7 , E B Tylor, London, 11)03; W Jones, Credtiliiient 
Pant and Present, do 1880; Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 

2vois.do 188'. T. Davidson. 

NUMBERS (Aryan) — i. Indian.— (<^0 Vedir.— 
Ill Vcdic religion and mythology the iiuiiihcrH 3, and 
its multiples, and 7 occ.ur freipiently, and for the 
most part without any trace of the earlier use of 
eitlu'r 3 or 7 as the more primitive unit In the 
case of the mimbei of worlds, however, it Ib clear 
that 3 — lieavcri, sky, and earth — is the earliest 
tlivision, irom wliicli in the Kigveda is often de- 
rived the trifdicatioii of each of these, making 9 
di4ision8 in all There is mention, how-ever, of 7 
legions and 7 places of the earth in the lligveda 
(rx. cxiv. .3, 1. xxii. 16), probably deriv(‘d from the 
conception of 7 points, which itself is a develop- 
ment of the 4 or 5 of the Rigveda, and the 6 or 7 
of the Atharvaveda. That Veda (X. viii. 18) and 
the AiUxrtya (11. xvii 8) and the Faiicheivim^a 
(XVI. vni. 6) hrdhinanas agree in using lOOO as the 
numher to describe the distance of thebeaven from 
the earth, whether measured by the day’s flight of 
a bird, or journey of a hor.se, or by eovvs placed on 
t he toil of one another. There is no clear mention of 
7 worlds heioTuthe Mundaka Upmiimd (l. ii. 3). 

'Fhe number of the gods in the Kigveda is often 
given as 33, divided into3sets of 1 1 each,' which once 
(I. cxxxix. 11) arc said to he situated in the heaven, 
the earth, and the Avaters, presumably the aerial j 
water,>-. By a mere freak the numher is once given 
as 3339 (ill! ix. 9). In the Brahmanas a difl’erent 
conception of the coinposition of the number 33 ap- 
pears : the main elements are the 8 vasus, 1 1 rudras, 
and 12 adityas, hut the Satapatha Hrahmana adds 
either (iv. v. 7. 2.) Dyaus and I’rthivi or (Xl. 
vi, 3. f)) Indra and IVajapati to make up 33, while 
the Aitareya (II. xviii. 8) adds the va^at call and 
PrajSpati. The number in the Itigveda and the 
Brahmanas does not include all the gods. Other 
[lassages of the Satapatha make the gods 7-foId 
(VI. V. 3. 11) or 3 (XIII. i. 7. 2), but these are mere 
cases of speculation. The division into 3 worlds 
leads to an occasional grouping of the 3 chief gods 
of these worlds : the Rigveda in a late l^nin 
(X. cl viii. 12) connects Surya and the heaven, Vata 
and the air, and Agni and earth ; the Maitrdyam 
Samhitd (IV. ii. 12) declnies that Agni, Vayu, and 
Sdrya are sons of Prajapati, and, by Yaska’s 
time (c. 690 B.C.), theologians existeil who reduced 
all the gods to one of the triad Agni, Indra or 
Vayu, and Surya {yirukta, vii. 5). It is not im- 
probable that this triad is to be traced to the 
simiiler conception of the 3 forms of fire--^on earth, 
in tne atmosphere, and in heaven — which apjiears 

1 Traces of an earlier belief in 10 gotls are seen by E. W. 
llopkiriH, Oriental Studies, pp. 160-154 ; but for this view 
(here are no adequate grounds. 


also to be the exjilanation of the story of Trit^i 
Aptya,' and the Avestan Thraetaona. There are 
also 3 .sacrificial deities wlio are invoked in the 
Apri hyniiiH of the Rigveda — Sarasvati, Id;!, 
and Bharati. The numlier 7, however, is also 

f irominent, especially in connexion with Agni ; lu‘ 
las 7 wdves, mothers, or sisters, 7 flames, rays, oi 
I tongues ; the sun has 7 horses ; the song for Agni 
is 7-foId. Iludra, who has ,3 mothers already 
in the Rigveda (VIi. lix. 12), is given S and 9 names 
in the Knu.stfakt (vi. 1 fl‘.) and Fatnpntha (vi. 1. 
3. 7ir. ) Brahmanas. The maruts are mimhered 
as 3x60 (VIII. Kxxv 8) or 3x7. The cow, or the 
dawn as the mother of the cows, has 3x 7 names. 
There is a group of 7 r.ps, who in the ikttiapathn 
Brdhmana (ll. i. 2. 4) aie identified with the stai> 
ill tlie constellation of the Cireat Bear ; 7 demons 
are also grouped together (Rigveda, X. exx, 6) 
The Athannveda mentions 7 honeys of the asmn.s 
whip, 7 reins and wlieels of time, and 1007 births 
of liohita. The rivers and seasons are 7 as w(‘ll a- 
6. 'riio numher 3, however, aptiears as that of 
the heads of Visvarflpa, son of Tvastr, ami a 99 
armed demon is mentioned in tlie Rigveda (ll 
xiv. 4). The demons, e.spccially Sam barn and 
Vrtra, have 90 or 99 citailels, and their numhers 
soirndimes go as high as 30,000 or 100,000. On the 
othei hand, ancient priestly clans of Navagvas and 
Dasagvas seem to he connected Avith the number.^ 
9 and 10 respectively. 

The dditi/as are 12 in the Brahmanas, hut in 
the Rigveda no more than 6 aie mentioned by 
name, and the number is given as 7 or S only in 
late hymns (IX. cxi. 3, x. Ixvii. 8) In the Brtlh- 
their connexion Avith tlie 12 months of th(j 
year is obvious : a year of 12 months A\'ith 360 days 
IS clearly known in the Rigveda (i. 25 and 104), 
ami the intercalation of a month is also refeired to 
The theory* that earlier the adityas represented 
the 7 planets, being Inirrowed from a Siunitic 
source, is not supported by any evidence. Tlie 
4 Avlio sleep for 12 days (Rigveda, IV. xxxiii. 7) 
in the house of Agohya, perhaps the sun, apparently 
may represent the seasons : the 12 days may he 
merely a representation of the months of the yeai 
rather than 12 days added to bring a lunar ymr of 
364 days ui) to a solai year of 366 days, neither of 
Avhich is known to the Rigveda.^ The 27 mtksat- 
ras of the Sanihitds after the Rigveda, and the 27 
gandharvas, develo])ed from the one gandharrm 
normal in the Rigveda, indicate a sclnmie of 27 
lunar mansions winch may be borrowed from a 
Semitic source. The later Sandutds also present 
the numbers in the light of deities to whom offer 
iiiL^s are made at the horse-saciihce. 

In the ritual there is a group of 7 hotfs, from 
whom the conception of 7 ysis may have been 
borrowed ; the full .wm^r-rituai, however, requires 
16 arranged artificially in 4 groups of 4.* Though in 
the developed ritual all kinds of numbers ajipear, 

3 remains very frequent, animal vief ims often being 
offered in threes, as at the horse-sacrifice ; 7 oi 
3x7 stalks of -grass are u.sed ; there are 7 

layers or 21 bricks of the fire-altar. The number 
3 is also important for the arrangements of the 
.vorw a -sacrifice : there are 3 pressings, each acconi- 
anied by songs and recitations, 3 w/aa-tubs, and 
sacrificial fire.s. Among the forms of chanting 
used the 3-fold, 16 foM, 21 -fold, and 25'fold are 
prominent. The number 12 is also important ; 
jfoma-sacrifices uji to 12 days’ length were classed 
as aAiwa-sacrifices, those of 12 day.s might be eitliei 

1 See A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mytholoqn {’=01 A P iii 1 A, 
StraoBbur?, 1897), pp. 67 ff. , 93 f. 

*-• H. Oldenberg, kehgion dea Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 186 ff 
ZDMG xlix. [1895] 177 L, 1. [1896] 50 ff. 

* A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedxe Index, London, 
1912 , ii. 413; Keith, JRAS, 1915, pi>. 131-133. 

4 Tlie Iranian ritual has 8 , cf Olaenberg;, p. 383 ff 
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ahtnas or sattras, and those above 12 days were 
sattras^ based on the 12-day form as a norm. In 
the Mahad Uktha of the Gavdmnyana ceremony 
the litany was made up of 3 sets of eighties of 
triplets. The number 7 is of importance in the 
marriage ritual in tlie form of the 7 steps which, 
wh(;n taken, render the maiTiage securely con- 
cluded. A period of 9 days’ impurity follows after 
childbirth ; the naming of the child on tlie 10th 
day ends the impurity. In the funeral rites, after 
a death the relatives in some coses had to sleep for 

3 days on the ground ; when the pitfnrndha was 
performed, the place of burial was thrice circum- 
ambulated, 3 stones were thrown into a hole in the 
CTound, and 7 furrows were dug. The favourite 
day for offerings was the 8th of certain months, 
though the 9th was sometimes chosen. 

Vedic magic is also full of references to 3, 7, and 
21 as numbers ; of special interest is the enumera- 
tion of .55, 77, and 99 in a charm in the Athar- 
vaveda {vi. 27y). In another passage (xix. 47) the 
numbers 11, 22, 33, 44, 55, 56, 77, 88, and 99 are 
enumerated, but tlieir signification is obscure.^ 
Mention is also made of 53 sorcerie.s, 100 sorcerers, 
and 7 charms. The 55 and 77 may he coinj>ared 
with the 55 and 78 steeds oflered at the hoise- 
sacrifice by Hharata on the CJangaand the Yamuna 
(Satapathn Brdhmayia^ XIII. v. 4. 11). 

(6) Post- Vedic. — Of the many mentions of 
number in post-Vedic religion and mythology only 
a few have any special characteristic. In the epic 
and in Manu “ appears for the first time the doc- 
trine of 4 ages : each has a dawn and a twilight of 
a tenth of its whole duration, and the periods of 
the main portions of the 4 are 4000, 3000, 2000, and 
1000 years respectively, though tlie exact length of 
each year is obsiture. The total is 12,000 years. 
The geography of the world is also stereotyped in 
the tlieory of 7 concentric continents,® and an 
elaborate iloctrine of hells ^ is developed : the 
Mdrkandeya and Padma Purdnas give 7, the 
Maliahhai ata 6, Manu and Yajfiavalkya and the 
Agni Purdna 21, and the Bkdgavata and Vi^nu 
Purdnas 28. Tlie imjiortance of the number 4 
appears in the definite acceiitanoe of 4 Vedas and 

4 orders of life in place of tlie simpler 3 — student, 
householder, and ascetic — of the Vedic texts. 'J’he 
quarters now number 8 and are provided with 
deities, the 8 lokapdliis. Moreover, the gods now 
ajijiear in sculpture with more than a normal 
number of heads and arms. Brahma is 4-headed, 
proliably to signify his omniscience and omni- 
presence, whi(!h is an iiilieritance from Vedic con- 
ceptions of Turn.sa and Prajapati. Siva, again, 
has, besides 5 heads, 3 eyes, which may be con- 
nected with his epithet Tryarnbaka, ‘ having three 
motliers,’ in Vedic texts. He has 1(H)8 names to 
Visnu’s 1000. His names are, however, in practi(!e 
usually 8 a.s against 9 in Vedic times. Vitim’s 
avatars are given at 10, 20, or 22, not with 
multiples of 3. 

The triad of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva as creator, 
preserver, and de.stroyer of the universe Is probably 
later than a conjunction of Vi^nu and Siva under 
the name Harihara, and in any case cannot be 
traced beyond the latest portions of the epic and 
the Purdnas.^ Nor does it apjiear ever to have 
been anything but a philosophic view. 

(c) Buddhist and Jain. — In Buddhist literature 
we find frequent references to the gods as tidasa or 
tdvatinisa, 30 or 33. 'Fhe former term is also used 
in the epic and probably must be explained as 
merely a more convenient expression for the 33 of 

’ Oldenberg-, p. 610. 

E. W. HopktnB, Heligionsof India, London, 1890, p. 418 ff. 

•Hi. Thibaut, AatrononUt ( = 01 AP lil. 9, StrasHbunr. 1889) 

21 . 

< L. Feer, JA, 1893, i. 112 ff. 

Hopklna, R$l. of India, p. 467 ff. 


the more regular use ; that it means 13^ is quite 
incredible. In the accounts of the Buddha the 
number 7 recurs with remarkable frequency : the 
new-bora bodhisattva takes 7 steps [SBE xix. 3 f.) ; 
on a 7-gemnied ladder Buddha de.scenda from 
heaven (w. p. 241) ; there are 7 ieivels of the Buddha 
(ib. XXX vi. 220), 7 sacred places at Vesali and 
Kajagalia (ib. xi. 40, 66ff.)» V ramparts and 7 rows 
of palm-trees in King Sudassana’s town, 7 terraces 
in the world Sukhavati, 7 kinds of instruments, 
7 classes of minds, 7 acts which bear fruit even in 
this life ; the earth shook 7 times at Vessantara’s 
largesse; and there are even 7 Buddhas. This list, 
which could be indefinitely extended, is clear proof 
that the number 7 is as holy for the Buddhists as 
for India in general, and the fact that Buddhist 
hells aie 4, 8, 16, and 32 by preference cannot be 
treated - as a real proof that 8 is the holy number 
of Buddhism in place of 7 of Hinduism, for 8 has 
otherwise no siiecial appeal to Buddhism. The 
number 10 is found in the statement that Buddha 
is j)os.sesscd of 10 noble states, 10 powers, under- 
stands 10 paths of karma, and is endowed with 10 
attributes of arhat-ship {ih. xiii. 141 f.). The 
l.alitavistara ® tolls that Buddha left the Tusita 
heaven 12 years after it had been predictefl that 
he would do so, and that he chose the 13th of the 
possible forms jiiesented. More important, liow- 
ever, is the fact that Buddhism is devoted to 
enormous numbers, especially in tlie Mahayana 
school, but also quite markeuly in the Hinayana, 
such numbers as 84,000* and multi])les being 
quite common (ib. xi. 239, xvii. Ift., xxi. Iff., 
xlix. [li.] 2ff. ). 

.Jainism, with its passion for systematizing, 
divides the god.s into 4 classe.s, each assigned in 
definite numbers years of existence of colossal 
amount [SBE xxii. 222 ti‘.), and it arran^^es all its 
Umets under numerical categories in which every 
number is given full consideration. The 4 noble 
truths of Buddhism, a conception which has allini- 
ties in Indian medicine, are replaced by 9, while 
Buddhism lays stress on 3 in its triad or Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha. The doctrine of 24 
ttrthakaras in Jainism ha.s a Buddhist analogue, 
and modern Jainism lays stress on the 4-fol(l char- 
acter of the community as composed of monks and 
nuns and male and female lay adherents respec- 
tively.® The number 12 is found in the Buddhist 
doctrine of causation, where the number of 
members is so loosely constructed that it is not 
impossible that the desire to make up the full 
number had something to do with the production 
of the chain. 

Buddhists and Jains alike share in the ordinary 
views of sacred numbers of other Indians : the 
mother of a Jain child is solemnly bathed on the 
9th day after birth, the child’s name is given on 
the I2th day, its hair is cut in the 3id, 5th, 7th, or 
9th month of its first year of life, and in the feed- 
ing ceremony performed by the maternal aunt the 
food i.s given 7 times.® 

2. Iranian. — In Iranian literature the number 3 
and its multiples appear together with 7, which is 
certainly more frequent in the later Pahlavi texts 
than in the Avesta. The conception of 3 worlds 
appears to be reflected in the form of the 3 heavens 
through which the soul ascends to Garonniana 
(YaM xxii. 15), Avhile a 9-fold division occurs in 
the 3 heavt'iis, 3 intermediate spaces, and 3 hells. 
Yima is al.so .said to have enlarged the earth W a 
third on 3 occasions ( Vendidad, ii. 11,15, 19). But 
the Yasna (xxxii. 3) clearly recognizes 7 karSvars 

1 E. Boklen, Dw ‘ Ungluckszahl' Dreizekut p. 4, n. 4. 

* Hopkins, p. 478. 

8 See S. l^fm&nn’B tr., Berlin, 1874, p. lift. 

* So also often in the Purdnas. 

Mrs. 8. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1916, p. 42. 

6 Ib. p. 194 f. 
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of eartli, and it is impossible to prove either from 
the 10 kinds of men in the Bundahihi (xv. 5) or 
from a reduction of the 16 lands enumerated in the 
Fargard to 10^ that 9 was the primitive number. 
P’rom each of the 2 chief streams, in later Parsiism, 
9 minor streams are derived. In the Bundahi&n 
(i. 8 ff.) is found the doctrine of a world age of 
12,000 years divided into 4 periods of equal length ; 
in the Arda Vlraf (18, 54), however, the period is 
90(K), wliile in Piutarcli {de Is. et Ostr. 47) it is 
6000 — which suggests that it is not of Aryan 
origin.^ 

Ajiiong the gods certain traces of triads can l>e 
found. Thus Ahura Mazdah, Asa, and Vohu 
Manah stand in specially close association (Ks. 
XXX, 9 , xxxiii. 6 ), and Artaxerxes Mnemon joins 
Ahura with Anahita and Mithra in his inscriptions. 
Thraetaona is not to be dissociated from the Vedic 
Trita ; he is credite<l with 3 sons. The demon, 
Azi DaJiaka, overthrown by Thraetaona lias 3 
heads (17. v. 29), like the snake Srhbar, who has 
been (uimpared with the 3-headed Kerberos. Later 
tradition saw in the 3 maidens mentioned in 17. 
xiii. 141 f. the mothers of the 3 saviours — which has 
led to their being compared with the Norns.*’* Late 
texts ascribed a spirit to each of the 30 days of 
the month {SBE v. 401-406), and 33 lords of ritual 
order ajijiear earlier {ib. xxxi. 198, 205). The 24 
deities mentioned by Plutarch {dc Is. et Osir. 47) 
appear to be unknown in Iranian texts. ^ Accord- 
ing to the Bun da hi§n (xxx. 2 f. ), wlien the end of 
tlie world comes near, one taste of consecrated food 
alibrds nourishment for 3 days and 3 nights, and 
in the last 10 years men need no food at all. For 
90 days the heavenly powers contend with Ahriman, 
and after Keresaspa’s death 99,999 frava&is guard 
his body ( 17. xiii. 61). The 4 regents in the heaven 
of the TUtrya YaM are probably not primitive. 
The 7 planets and the 7 powers of tlie demon Aesma 
aie only recorded late {SBE v. 108, 113), but the 
number of the Amesha Spentas as 7 is alieady fore- 
si lado wed in the close association of the 7 in the 
Yasna (xlv. 10 , xlvii. 1 ). 

In the ritual the purification of a woman after 
childbirth is produced by 3, 6 , or 9 drinks of a 
certain preparation. Death in the house renders 
it necessary to extinguish the sacred lire for 9 days ; 
the mourners follow the dead to within 90 paces of 
the burning place ; a dog is taken 3, 6 , or 9 times 
over the road along which the body is carried to 
make it pure. The }>riest murmurs thrice the 3 
words, ‘ Good thought, good word, good deed.’ In 
the 3 nights after death an account is made of 
merits and rewards, of faults and punishments.® 
F’or the pious man the Chin vat bridge extends to 
the breadth of 9 spear- or 27 arrow-lengths. Up 
to the 9th generation the sinner affects his desceiul- 
ants. The niimlicr 9 appears also in the ordinary 
sacrificial ritual : the Pendidad (xxii. 20 ) records 
the oflering of 9 bulbs, 9 horses, 9 camebs, and 9 of 
each male kind of lesser animal. The sacred har- 
som is made up of 3, 5, 7, or 9 bundles {SBE xxxi. 
299). The Vendidad (iii. 14) knows of 9 openings 
of the body, and {xxii. 2) of 9 diseases which are 
magnified to 99,999. The number 5 is of import- 
ance in so far as the Avestaii doctrine recognize.s 5 
divisions of human personality,® but the number 
12 is unimpoitant. 

3 . Greek. — In Greek religion an«l mythology the 
leading numbers are unquestionably 3, 9, and 12, 
which occur much more frequently than any others. 
Among the great gods indeed no triad is cfefinitely 
to be found : the triad Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 
{ 11 . XV. 193) seems poetical rather than religious, 

1 G. HUsintr, Die iranxsche Ubtrliefetung, p. 27 it. 

2 J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroattrianurn, London, 1013, p. 408 ff. 

3 Husiiig, p. 188. * a. Iloklen, p. 8(1. 

0 Moulton, p. 289. ® Jb. p. 265 ff. 


and tlierc is no clear evidence that at Eleusis Zeus, 
Demeter, and Kore formed a trinity in close rela- 
tionship.^ But among the lesser divinities triads 
are not rare ; 3 Ilorai apjiear on an old Spartan 
relief the Erinyes, Eumenidos, or Semnai are 3 
as early as Euripides {Or. 408) ; the number 9 in 
the Orphic Theogony (frag. 218) appears to be later. 
Though Hesiod {Thevg. 273 f. ) know s only 2 Graiai, 
they appear as 3 in Aiscliylos {Prom. Vinvt. 795). 
Hesiod himself {Theog. 902) knows of 3 Horai, and 
the 3 nymphs mentioned by Longos {Past. ii. 23) 
were doubUess a po])uhLr view, ^Ve hear abso of 3 
forms of A]fhrodite and 3 of Hera. By the time of 
Plato {Gorg. 523 ff.) Aiakos, Khadamaiithys, and 
Minos had liecome a triad i>f judges of the dead, 
and the number 3 appears often in the mytliology. 
though that number is not specitieally distinctive 
of either the Charites, of whom Homer seems to 
recognize many, or the (iraiai.® Tlie Muses are t) 
in Hesiod {Theog. 77 11.) and the Odyssey {xx'w. 60), 
though elsewhere tlieir number appears as 2, .3, 4, 
or 7 ; the Korybantes and Konretes also apjieai as 
9. The same number a])})ears in tlie years ol exile 
allotted to Apollo and Herakles, and in the strange 
story recorded by Pliny (HN viii. 81) of the proi*- 
tioe in the worship of Zeus Lykaios for a man of 
the family of Anthos to go ami live for 9 years 
among the wolves as one of them. Thu same 
period of 9 years is allotted to the souls for purifica- 
tion in Pindar’s eschatology (frag. 133). 

The numhei 12 is not formally recorded of the 
gods in Hoimn, even in the late TJu'orndehUx ; but 
Hesiod has 12 Titans (I'heog 133 tb), and the 
lionurte Hymn (ii. 128) sjieaks of Hermes dividing 
into 12 ]>ieces the two oxen which have bi^en slain, 
implying a knowledge of the 12 gods, Latei the 
view is accepted generally ; Aristophon {ap. Atlnui. 
563) represents Eros as a 13th god cost out from 
the circle of the 12 , but Herakles is said to have 
refused to be included in the 12 since some oilier 
must be omitted to provide room for him (Diod. 
Sic iv. 39). 'biie narrative in Plato, Phadr. 247 A, 
implies 13 gods, and Philostratos {Ep. 39) de- 
clares that the Athenians added Eloos as the 13th 
god. The labours oi Herakles are 12, and in 
the 13th generation he arises to set free l*rome- 
theuH. Tlie story of Odysseus is marked by the 
number 12: be has 12 ships {Od. ix. 159), he goes 
with 12 companions to the cave of Polyphemos (ix. 
195), he shoots through 12 axes (xix 573 f.), and has 

12 women working at the nulli(xx. 197). After 12 
years F>icliihonios is tlie 8 U[)planter of Amjiliik- 
tyon (Apollod. III. xiv. 6 ). Of Neleuss 12 sons 
Nestor alone survives {11. xi, 692). The clnldien 
of Niobo are reckoned at 12 or 14. The numhei 

13 appears in the tale of Ares bcinL^ fettered for 13 
montiis in a bronze jar in tlie Jlina (v. 387), and in 
the tale of tim wooers of Ilijijmdameia who were 
slain in .seeking lier liand. 

Tlie number 7 is conliried to groups like the 
Pleiades or tlie stars of tlie constiillat ion of thii 
Great and Little Bear. The 50 sons and daughters 
of Selene and Endyinion arc possibly also of 
astronomical origin, the months of the Oktaeteris. 
Fb Siecke* finds also in the 3 heads of Hermes, 
Hekate, Kerberos, tlie Lerneean liydra, and Skylla 
and in the birth of Hermes on the 4th day of the 
month allusions to the 3 days of no moon and its 
birth on the 4tli day. 

Ill the ritual 3 ami 9 are favourite periods of 
time ; thus od'erings to tlie dead were made on 
the 3rd, 9 th, or 30th day after death. F’or 9 day.s 
before the Thesmophoria women were required t-o 
observe strict chastity (Ovid, Met. x. 434). The 

1 W. llulK'eway. Dramas and Dramatic, Dances 0 / non- 
European liaces, Cambridge, 1916, p. 40 ff. 

2 (?G^, 1896, t). 312. 

3 O. Oruppe, Grieehuche Mytfiologte, Munich, 1906, p. 1088. 

< Uermea der Mondgott, pp. 13ff., 6«ff 
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Karneia, and the fentivals known as and 

Katagofj;ia of Aphrodite (yElian, de Nat, An. iv. 2, 
Far. //id. i. 1/)), were carried on for 9 days. 
Every third year, by inclusive reckoning, the 
Bacchic levels were normally held, and every 
9 years, accoiding to Plutarch {Thrs. 15), the 
Athenians were compelled to send tribute to 
Minos, whose O yearly rule {Od. xix. 179) is a 
jH’ohlcm of much obscurity.^ But Apollo’s birth- 
day was on the 7th of the month ; lie was also a 
7-month child (Lucian, Dial. Deorum, ix. 2), and 
great festivals like the Karneia and Thargelia 
l*egan on the 7th day, while there was a festival 
of 7 days’ duration to T)emetei\ Mysia of Pellene 
(PauH. VII xxvii.). The older period of 9 days is, 
liowever, |»re<lominant in Homer; tliiis the king of 
T.ycia entertains Bellerojihon for 9 days and slays 
9 oxen in his honour (il. vi. 174), and for 9 days 
the ’rrojans are to mourn for Hektor (//. xxiv. 
064), as ojijiosed to the 7-tlay jieriods of mourning 
foi Adonis. In other jioints tlu' same facts can be 
observed : the tiipod and triaina are especially 
samed ; the lir.st at least is clearly connected 
with 3, and the latU*r w'as so understood in classi- 
«‘al ( heek times, whatever its original sense. The 
same number ajipcars in the important ottering of 
3 perfect male beasts — hull, ram, and hoar — which 
was common from Homer xi. J30t.) onwards 

especially in oaths (schol. 11. xviii. 197). The 
hekatomb was divided often into 3 classes of 
animals, and the funeral pyre \va8 circumambii- 
hited 3 times (Dio Cass. Ivi. 42). The number of 
victims was often 9 ; in Homer tlie hekatomb is 
already a mere description of a large sacrifice, and 
the largest described had 9x9 hulls [Od. iii. 7ff. ). 
At Mykonos an annual ottering was made to Seniele 
of which a ninth w’as ^iven to the goddess and the 
lost cimsumed (Dittenberger, Syll. 61.")). In Homer 
{Od. xiv. 434 tt.), on the other hand, one out of 7 
parts is given to Hermes and the nymjilis and the 
rest eaten by Euniaios and tin; others. Selene was 
ottereil 6 selena}^ or round cakes, with a 7th 
shaped like an ox (Poll. vi. 76); but that goddess 
had a special connexion with the number 7, and 
otterings of 7 animal victims are totally unknown, 
the evidence of V ergil {Nln. vi .38 f. ) being of no 
value for historical purj)Oses.^ 

4. Roman. — In Koman religion a fairly impoit- 
ant place is taken by the number 3, and, wdth the 
develoiunent of tins religion, by multiples of 3. 
The oldest pantheon seems to have treated .Tup- 
piter, Mars, hikI Quirinus as the 3 chief ; they 
appear as the gods ^\'\t\\ flamines maioreSy as op- 
|K)sed to fiamwi's imnorcft^ and they occur in con- 
jUiK'tion in such solemn and ancient rites as the 
conclusion of treaties by fcf tales (Livy, viii. 9), 

the ritual of the Salii (Servius on viii. 663), 
(he formula of drvotio (Livy, viii. 9), and in the 
dedication of tin; spolia opinia (Pestus, p. 189). 
Similarly in the Tyuxdnc Tables the three gods, 
duppiter. Mars, and Volionus, bear the name 
(fraoovius apparently as a mark of their sjiecdal 
rank among the Umbrians. Other triads are not 
l)rimitive: the 3 Fates are Greek borrowing.s, 
Ihirca being originally a single goddess concerned 
witli childbirth. 'I’lie 9 Muses are also Greek, but 
12 divine jiow’ers were invoked, accordiim to Servius 
(on Georg, i. 21), at the otterings to Tcllus and 
Ceres performed by the Jlamen Cerialis at the time 
of solving. A formal list of the great j^ods as 12 is 
not found before 217 B.c., when a lectisternium to 
the 12, .lupniter, Juno, Neptunus, Minerva, Mars, 
Venus, Apollo, TMana, Volcanus, Ve.sta, Mercunus, 
and Ceres, w as held and t he number 12 introduced 


» J. Cl. Frazer, GB'^^ pt. ni., The Dyauj God, London, 1911, 
P 70 ff., takes the period as 8 years. 

~ I’ St<*ngcl, Op/erbruuchf. der Orieehen, Leipzi^f, 1910, 

I' ‘222 ff 


in imitation of the Greek practice (Livy, xxii. 10). 
The same number ap))earK in the legend of Roiiui 
lus, who took the place of the 12t]i .son of Acca 
Laurentia, and wdio saw 12 vultures while Kemu^ 
.saw only 6. The annlia Aveic al.'^o 12. 

Tlie numbers 3 and 12 play a part in tlie priestly 
collcge.s which are so prominent in Uoman le 
ligion.* The 3 Jlaniines jnaiores had beside them 
I VI fl amines in inores. Of aiKjuves jmntijiccs 
alike the original number seems to have been 3, 
raised liist to 6, then by the Lex Ogulnia to 9, by 
Sulla to 15, and by Csesar to 16. The classical 
number of the Vestal Virgins was 6 (Festus, j». 
344), and it is doubtful wdiat faith can be put in 
the odd tradition (Dion. Hal. ii, 67, iii. 67 ; Pint. 
Nnin. 10) that they W'ore originally not .‘k Init 4 ; 
only quite at the end ot the classical period do w e 
tind 7 or 10 mentioned. The III. viri cjiulones, 
instituted in 196 b.c , increased, through tlie stage 
of 7, to 10 in Ctcsar’s time. On the otln r hand, 
(be Arvales wme 12, the Salii 12 4 12, and the 
Liiperci probably the same immhei . Thosi* chained 
w’itli the ilivinity of Koine were also 12. The 
viri .sarns faciundis, on the other hand, seem 
to have growm jfrorii 2 to 10 by 367 n.C. The Sihyl 
line Books which wane their care were, according 
to tradition, origimillv 9, hut w'ore reduced to 3 oi 

1 as a result of the slow ness of King Tarqnin to 
avail himself of tlie olh'r. As })erformerH of dances 
ill honoiii of the gods we heai of bands of 10 gills 
and 10 hoy.s, or of 27 of either sex, as at the Ludi 
Seculares of Augustus. The Sodales instituted by 
'Pibeiius in honour of Augustus numbered 21 (Tac 
Ann. 1 . 54) — a num)>er later increased to 28. 

In the ritual we lind that vows were sometime-' 
ottered for 5, 10, 01 20 year periods: thus the ver 
saenxm recorded m Livy (xxii. 10) wais for the 
c\ent ol 5 years' success The duration of religious 
festiv^ala, originally lixed at one day, tended in tin' 
case of celebrations ol victorv to be extended from 

2 or 3 to 10, 25, or 50 days. The number 9 apjieais 
111 the noremdtalr sarrxnn, wliicli was regulaily 
ordered when a shower ot stones fell (Livy, 1 . 31, 
XXX. 38), the festival lasting foi 9 days. The usage 
s<*ems to have bi'eii no more than an extension to 
public life of the offerings of purification made on 
the 9th day afl-m- the birth of a child, when its 
name was given (Maer. I. xvi. 36), and when ap 
parently the adoration of the fata scHbunda, tlie 
wTiting Fates, mentioned by Tertullian {dc Anirna, 
39) may have taken plHC(!!,“ and the sacrilice offered 
to the dea<l on the 9th day recorded by Porphyry 
(on Horace, Epod. xvii. 48). The use of the name 
in the la.st two cases can be explained only on tlie 
theory that the term applied originally to the 
whole period of impurity after birth or death 
lespectively, which was brought to an end by tic* 
ottering on the last day. On the nnndmce olier- 
ings w'ere regularly made to Juppiter, according 
to Macrobins (1. xvi. 30) ; in that case, the reckon- 
ing being inclusive, tlie offering recurred every 
8 days. 

The amounts and numbers of victims varied 
111 the old ott’eiing to Mars and Silvanus for the 
welfare of the cattle (Cato, de Agr. 83) the offer- 
ings were 3 portions each of .spelt and wine, and 4J 
of lard and pulp. From the spoils of Camillus 

3 golden vessels were dedicated in the temple of 
Juppiter (Livy, vi. 4). The offering of 27 Argei 
by throwing tfiem from the Pons Sumicius into tlie 
'fiber is variously explained,® but the significance 

1 G. WiBsowa, Religion und Knlhis der Rooter'^, Munich, 1912, 
p. 503 ff 

2/6. p. 265 f. With this rile maybe compared the Indian 
belief that on the 8th day the fate of the child is written 
inviaiblv by the goddess of the day (Mrs. Stevenson, p. 193 f.) 

» W\ W^arde Fowler, Rehqious Experience of the Roman 
People, London, 1911. pp. 64 ff,, 321 ff. , GB^, pt. v,, Spirits of 
the Corn and oj the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 107 f. 
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of the number is the same in any case. Other 
numbers occurring are 20 (Livy, xl. 2), 40 (xliii. 
13), 120 (XXX. 21), 300 (xxii. 10), and 50 (xlv. 16). 
In magic also the number 3 and its multi[)les are 
common ; noteworthy are the dodniy a drink of 
9 elements, mentioned by Ausonius {Ep. 80), 7 or 
9 knots used in a magic rite ret)ortea by IMiiiy 
{HN xxviii. 48), and the rule of reneating a formula 
against gout 27 times recorded ny A^ario (de Re 
Rust. 1. 1], 27). The number 9 in connexion with 
the mmics occurs in Ovid, Fast, v, 439, 443. 

5. Celtic. — In CNdtic religion and mythoh>gy the 
number 3 of very frequent tx'currence, 9 and 
other iiniltinles are not rare, and 7 is fairly often 
found, bu(, in the main at least, probably owing to 
Christian influence, and certainly so in works whi< h 
^^ere cornj»osed in their present form long after 
Christianity had worked upon the Celts. The 
numlMT 3 is often connected witli a gioup of god- 
desses known from many inseriiitions found in 
Celtic areas on the Continent, the Matres or 
Matrome, in whom lias been seen an carth-goildess 
developed into 3 under the influence of a division 
ot the yeai into 3 seasonsj 7\s ISemetiales the 
JVlaties were divinities of the grove, as Cam}>eHtres 
ol the fields; they were sjiecially Avorshipped by 
women, Avhoni they protected. They survive in 
folklore as the dames blanrhcs, as wise women, and 
as fairn s They are found in Koinan Jlritain, once 
as the 3 Lamuc, but v hether of indigenous origin 
is uneertaiii ; in Ireland the eonception seems 
attested by the legends ot 3 Brigits and 3 Morri- 
gans, and nerliaps also in the legend of the 3 wives 
of (he 3 kings of Ireland who asked that that 
eoiintry should l>ear their names. Another triad 
is to be seen in the figiiie on a Paris altar of a 
woodman cutting down a tree,^ the branches of 
which are carried round to the next side of tlie 
altar, on which is a bull with 3 cranes ; the wood- 
man IS the god Esus, who with Taranis and Teu- 
tates IS mentioned by Lmtan (i. 444), but there is 
no evidence that these three ever formed a real 
triad of great gods among any hraniih of the Celts. 
A 3-heaued or 3-faced god, jierhaps Ceriiuiinos, is 
found rejireaent^d on several altars in l^’rance. In 
myth the number 3 is found in every form ; the 
sui)-*‘ or vegetation-^ hero Ciichulainn has hair of 
3 colours, he bathes in 3 baths, the heat from liis 
body melts the «iiow for 30 feet around him ; the 
3 hremisiics of t he women of lUster arise from love 
ol him ; he steals the 3 cows of Mider ; he is slain 
through the agency of the 3 sons and 3 daughters 
r)f Calatin ; his body is Imried under the 3 llag- 
r>tones of Lugaid’s courtyard ; in one version his 
feats are numbered as 27. Mcdb, queen of the 
west, had 3 brothers, the white ones of Kniain, 
and 2 sisters; (iwydir is one of the 3 herds of 
Britain ; we hear also of 3 landless inonarchs, 3 
holy clans, 3 astrologers ; Manaiinan is one of 3 
golden cordwainers of Britain ; he is reputed to 
have 3 legs, and hanislies 3 men from fairy land to 
the Irish court of Tara, to remain there for 3 reigns 
as a juinishmcnt for lying or injustice. The Fians 
arenumheied as 3000, divided into smaller bodies 
of 100, 50, and 9, under ca}»tains. 

The number 9 appears in the myth of Manannan, 
who is submerged by 9 waves but rises on the 
10th ; he has 9 daughters. Medh always needed 
9 chariots, and the doors of the jialace in which 
t'Onaire was slain w^ere 9. There are 9 porters 
at the 9 gates of Yspadaden Pencawr, in the story 
of Kullnvch and 01 wen. Peredur vanquished the 
9 witches of Gloucester ; 9 maidens fed with their 
breath the Are beneatli the cauldron of the Head of 

1 J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgrh, 
1911, p. 44. 

2 S. Beinafih, RCel xviii. [1897] 254 IT. 

3 J. Rhya. Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, p. 431 If. 

-i MacC^uIloch, p. 189 f. 


llaile.s ; in the Irish story 9 sacred liazids grow 
over the well of wisdom. Niall ha.s 9 hostage.s, 
Fedelm 9 foims or hearts, Forgall perhai>s 9 tiicks 
In art we lind a god represen t«d with a ring to 
wliicli are attached 9 symbols of S sliaj>e. ^ Tiie 
miiiiber 7 is in eompanson of little imj»ortance . 
the step of Arthur causes 7 years' sterility ; Bres 
grows twice as fast as olliei children until he 
7 ; for 7 years the magic birds of Hhiannon charm 
Brail’s companions ; at 7 Ciichulainn takes Con- 
chobar’.s weapons and overcomes 3 ehamjiions ; he 
has 7 eye-pupils ; he also fought tlie waves for 7 
days ; the.re are 7 daughti'rs oi tlie sea, and one 
legend tells that a child set floating on the Avaves 
every 7 years kcejKs them in their })laee. 'I'here 
are 7 or 8 Maine, and 8 oflieers of Artlnu's court, 
7 of whom serve under one. 

For other numbers there is little evidence; 
round the image of Cenn (Tuaich Avere 12 otlu^rs, ’ 
but this is an isolated ease. For 13 days Kuada 
re.signs his throne to Lug. More signiheaiu is the 
custom recorded of the (ialati by Strabo (xii 5. 
[p. 567]), according to which 12 priest-king.s weie 
Avith 300 otheis eoneorned in tlie great assemblies 
held in the I >iunerm‘tum. The initiation of the 
Iri.sh Fil(^ lasted from 7 tf> 12 or even 20 yeai.s 
(Ihesar, dc llelL (UdI vi. 14). The number 4 occurs 
in the story of Kulhvveh and Olwen, from whose 
f(H)tKtej>s sprang 4 Avhiti* tretoils, in the legend of 
the 4 dim])les of (hielmlainii, and in the 4 kisses of 
OengUH Avhieh turned into birds to haunts the 
youth of Knn. Mention is made in tla* story of 
Ohven of the 24 sons of (.histeniiin slain by theii 
iinele, with Avbom may be compared 24 ladies 
iclea.sed by Owein ab Ilriiui.* Ol largei number.s 
may be mentioned the 3 x 50 islands to the west of 
Erin Avhieh oeiaii in th(‘ story of Bian, the same 
number of ijueens Avho loved ('uchulainn, and tht‘ 
300 years spent by Uisin in Iflysium. 

Of the ritual so little is recorded that it i.s not 
surprising that numbers are not. promimuil , it 
Avas, however, customary to perform the dra.stl, 01 
(M'reiiionial circumamhulation, 3 times, and theie 
are many traces of numbers as u.sod in magic . 
thus 3 berries of one tree make a man young, 
while one berry is an eijuivalent of 9 w hole meals 
From the grave of Dianceeht, the Irish god ol 
medicine, grew 365 healing jdants, doubtless one 
for each day of the year,* and Diodorus (v. 32) 
mentions a great quin(|uennial human sacrifice 

6. Teutonic.— Throughout 'J’eutomc mytholog\ 
and religion there are clear traces of the imjsirt - 
ance of 3 and its miiltinles, especially 9. 'Flieic is 
some evidence for a belief in 9 worlds and 9 
lieavens ; to Valhalla are asiTibed 540 doors, and 
Asgard is not merely divided into 12 or 13 spheres, 
but, according to Honorius of August/Ominum, 
appears to have consisted of 3 lieavens Avith 9 
splieres each.'^ More unequivocal is the evidence 
regarding the gods : there avus a distinct temiency 
to group the 3 chief deities together ; Ctesar (vi 
21) speaks of Sol, Jmna, and Vulcanus as woi 
Khii)ped by the (Jennaris ; Tacitus {Germ. 2) tells 
of tlie origin of the trilies of Ingawones, Istawone^, 
and Erminones from Mannus ; in the 3 names 
have been seen de.signations of Tins, or of Nerthus, 
Wodan, and 4’in.s re.speetively. In Ger?n. 9 he 
speaks of the Avorsliip of Mercuriu.s, Mars, aial 
Hercules, in wliorn we are, no doubt, to see Wodan, 
Tins, and Thor lespectively. The lieathen Saxons, 
when required to abjure their gods in A.i). 776, 

I 8. Ueinach, Dromes figures dt la Qanle roinaine, Pans, 
1900, p. 38 

a J. I^th, liCel XXV. [1904] 1.57 

3 Rhys, p 491 f., sees in them the 24 hours of the 

* So at the Daphnephoria 306 purple ribands sitftnfied the 
days of the year (Proclus, ap. Phot, Dibl. p. . 321 ^. 

5 Of. K. Welnhold, Die inystiseke Neunzahl hex den Deuischrn, 
p. 62 f . 
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abjured Thiiner, Woden, and 8axnot, the last 
being the Saxon appellation of TiiiH. At Upsala 
Adam of Bremen (iv. 27) telln of the worship of 
Tlior, Odin, and Freyr, the equivalent there of 
Tins. Other ti bids are also known, but doubtless 
aie less primitive — those of Odin and his two 
brothers, Veli and Ve, of Odin, Heenir, and Loki, 
and of Har, .fafnhar, and Tliridi. The last com- 
bination, the final member of which has been 
compared with the Vedic 'Frita, is late, and doubt- 
less not uninfluenced by the doctrine of the 
trinity J More primitive are the 3 Norns and the 
3 swan-maidens ; and the Valkyries sometimes go 
in threes. The stones on which I^oki is bound to 
undergo the penalty of slaying Balder are also 3. 

While there is no set of 9 recorded for the high 
gods, les.ser divinities are not rarely thus grouped : 
there are 9 ilaiighters of Aegii, 9 mothers of 
Heimdall, 9 daughters of Odin ; the Hcowulf (575) 
mentions 9 sea-monsters, and 9 is a frequent 
number of spirits of various kinds — ghosts, elves, 
and HO forth. The Valkyries are sometimes 9 ; 
they consort with men for 7 years, prolialdy a later 
variant of the 9 years which the swan-maidens 
may sjiend with men. For 9 days men remain 
werwolves, and leave the skin on the 10th day, 
according to the Volaunga Saqa (8) ; other accounts 
make the condition last 3, 7, or 9 years. Tyrr’s 
wife lias 9U0 heads, and the sun wheel seems to 
have been thought of as having 9 spokes,^ After 
slaying the serpent in tlie last battle of the gods, 
Thor goes 9 stejfs before he dies. 

riie number 12 for the gods is not found before 
the late Fdda, where it occurs in the Hyndlalicd 
(30).^ The Gy If a ginning (14) sjieaks of 12 seats for 
tlie gods with one for the All-father. The Norns 
also appear later as 12, the Valkyries as 13 or 27. 
The 12 knights and 12 nuns of Kreuzburg * seem 
to be based on the doctrine of 12 gods. The 
number 12 oeeurs in other connexions: Munir has 
12 workers under him; heroes are ascribed the 
strength of 12 men. 

For the ritual there is the important evidence of 
Tliietmar of Meiseburg, who (i. 9) gives an account 
of New Year sacriheo at Ledra in Denmark, at 
which every 9 year.s 99 iiion, horses, dogs, and 
cocks were ottered, and of Adam of Bienien, who 
(iv. 27) describes a spring festival held every 9 
years at Upsala, in which 9 of each male kind 
weie ottered. It is jiossihle in each case, but not 
reconled, that the sacrittce lasted 9 days. The 
Ynglinga Saga (29) tells of the Swedish king Aun 
or Ani who olteied his 9 sons, one every 9 years, to 
Odin to .secure long life ; the people jirevented his 
ottering a 10th son, so that the King died. We 
hear also of the use of cakes of 9 constituents in 
the ritual. The name of a child was given on the 
9th day after birth, when it became a subject of 
wergcla {Lex Sal. xxiv. 4, xli. 10). After death the 
souls returned on the 3rd or 9th day, and feasts for 
the dead seem to have been held on the 3rd, Oth, 
or 9th day after death ; spirits rove about at the 
3rd, 9th, or 12th hour. 

Diseases are numbered variously a.s 3, 9, 70, 72, 
77, and 99. Plants used against them are often 
counted as 9, while a single plant is stated to have 
9- fold strength. The number 9 repeatedly occurs 
in magic and divination, often beside 3. It figures 
also in the ordeal, where 9“ ploughshares are used 
as the test, and a[»pears in many prescriptions of 
law, 08 in the numbers 9 and 12 for witnesses 

1 W. Golther, Germanucfie Mythologte, Leipzig, 1895, p. 366. 

y In snn upells the number 9 is very often found in both Teu- 
tonic and Celtic; records ; see GB''\ pi vii., Balder the BeaxtiifuL 
London, 1913, i. 155, 172, 201, 271, 278. 

^ (lolther, p. 199 f. 

^ iloklen, p. 26 f. This may be Slavic in origiu. 

^ III late Indian use the number 7 is normal ; in Irkn C and 33 
ordeals are known ; for 9 uf. the years of punishment of an oath- 
breaker in Hesiod, Theog. 801. 


and judges. In all these cases traces of the sub- 
stitution of 7 for 9 under Christian influence are 
found. 

7. Slavic. —In the scanty records of Slavic 
religion and in the mythology there are clear signs 
of preference for the nunibers 3 and 9, 7 being 
due to Christian influc lee. Among the ancient 
Prussians, at their chief sacred pla(;e, liomove, in 
the niches of the sacred oak were placed images of 
the 3 chief gods, of whom Perkunos, the thunder- 
god, was tlie most important.^ Other evidence 
speaks of 3, 9, or 27 Pehrkoni as Lithuanian 
deities. With the last number may be compared 
the 27 lands or 30 kingdoms whicdi occur often in 
Russian folk-tales.^ The Serbian hero Balatchko, 
like the Celtic Cernunnos, is believed to have had 
3 heads, and the same account is given of Pegam 
of Carniola. The Kussiaii folk - hero, Fjodor 
Tugaiin, watches for 3 days without sleeping 12 
males belonging to an old Avoman ; he accoin- 
jilishes this task with the aid of 3 gratetul beasts, 
and is rewarded by tlie gift of a foal wliicli grows 
up m 3 days Another story tells of Ivan, the 
cow son, who by the aid of 12 smiths compels a 
dragon, who has sons with 3, 8, and 9 heads, to 
disgorge his two brothers whom in tlie shape of a 
sow she had swallowed. Tlie number 12 occurs 
frequently in other folk-tales in conjunction with 
3 and 9. Among the Letts the eoncejit ion of the 
Parcye is not found as a trinity ; a late legend 
reported in 1839 tells of 7 goddesses, of whom 3 spin 
the life of men, the fourth tells tales to divert the 
spinners and shorten the duration of life, the hfth 
exhorts to industry, the sixth cuts the threads, 
and the seventh washes tlie garment and gives it 
to the most higli god, and it becomes tlie man’s 
winding-slieet.^ The Bulgaiian Samod^vy have 
alKnities Avith hotli the 3 Fates and the 3 swaii- 
maidena. 

8. Signification of numbers. The evidence cited 
shows cd early that 3 and 9 are Aryan numbers, and 
suggests that they had definite sacred associations 
heiore the development of the diflerent branches 
of the family, though it is possible that the deveJop- 
ment of tlie sacred charaiiter of the numbers is 
later and independent. The exjilanation of the 
choice uf these numbers is doubtful. The most 
popular theory apiiears to be that which derives 
the use from reckoning of time hy weeks of 9 days, 
3 of which make up, with 3 epagomenai, a full 
synodic month. Hiising,^ who takes this view, 
explains tlie choice of a week of 9 days as due to 
the eflect of the 3 epagomenai Avhich led to the 
division of the visible phases of the moon by 3, 
with the result of 3 weeks of 3x3 days. The 
existence of this week as a divisiou of time derived 
from observation of the moon is open to serious 
doubt ; it is supposed to be supiKirted by the 
Latin nundinal, but that week was one of 8 days 
only, the reckoning involved in the term nundincp 
being due to the fact that the Romans reckoned 
inclusively the date of the market-day from the 
previous market-day ; moreover, the Romans 
carried on the system of reckoning without regard 
to the fact that it never did coincide with the 
movements of tlie moon. Rhys,® who accepts for 
the Celts a week of 9 nights and 8 days, w hich he 
compares with the nundinWy though we have no 
evidence that the nmidince were ever so conceiveii, 
admits that such a week has no reference to the 
moon. For other Aryan neoples there is no evi- 
dence ® in favour of the 9-aay week except what is 
deduced from its apiiearance in religion and custom 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology^ tr. J. 8. SUillybrass, Oxford, 
1882-^, i. 171 fl. 

“ A. N. Afanassjevv, liuenechr Volkgmarchen, Genn. tr. by 
Anna Meyer, Vienna, 1906, no. 39. 

» Grimm, i. 416, n. 2. J P. 20. 5 P. 360 flf. 

* For Greece see Gruppe, p. 940. 
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as a period of solemnity, and this use need not, of 
course, be in any way connected with a reckoning 
of time. Bbklen ^ holds that the origin of the use 
is to be traced to the fact that the period from the 
last quarter of tlie moon to the appearance of the 
first sickle of the new moon is 9 days ; it would 
be convenient to reckon from the last quarter in 
order to predict the appearance of the new moon, 
which it would be dirlicult to observe if the sky 
w'as obscured. He supports this view by the fact 
that the word ‘nine’ (Skr. ndvan) may l>e con- 
nected with ‘new’ (Skr. and that in magic 

practices it is common to count backwards from 
9 to 1 — which has certain analogues in the Greek 
and Koman calendars. Moreover, in many myths 
a decided issue is arrived at with the 9th or 10th 
day, 10 being a variant reckoning of tlie period in 

? luestion. The grounds adduced are clearly far 
rom strong, and it is in this view hardly sufficiently 
recognized that tlie number 9 is constantly used 
in places where 3 is also used : a good exaihple of 
this is the Vedic recognition of 9 worlds, which is 
clearly based on the assignment to each of the 3 of 
3 divisions. In this sense it may safely be said 
that many nines are merely developments of 
primitive threes, and the problem reduces itself to 
the origin of the sanctity of 3. This is hardly to 
be traced to a reduction from tlie number 12, or to 
the 3 epagomcnaiy or, as suggested h}^ Iloklen for 
stories of the Trita type, tiie full moon, waning 
half-moon, and last visible moon phase, but may 
rather owe its importance to the fact that it is in 
the Aryan languages which distinguish a dual the 
first expression of plurality ; this may lie enough 
to explain its prominence in all forms of religious 
and secular life. 

The number 7 has certainly in many cases in 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic myth sujierseded an 
older 9, nor is it reasonable to doubt that this is 
directly due to tlu' inttueuce of the Jewish and, 
later, Christian week ; there is clear evidence that 
in the 1st cent. B.C. at latest there had sprung up 
ill Rome the use of a week in which the names of 
the days were given according to the planets,* and 
the fact that the days of the week in Teutonic 
mythology are heatlien names suggests that the 
7-day week wa,s received before Chi istianity. Rut 
the theory that 7 is due to Rahylonian influence — 
apart from the fact that the 7-day week is not 
proved for Babylon — is open to the serious ob- 

i ection that 7 is a favourite number in the 
ligveda, and that it must therefore be assumed 
that this numlier was borrowed at a very early 
period by the Vedic Indians from a Semitic source ; 
nut this is improbable in tlie absence of any otlier 
clear indication of Semitic influence on the Kigveda. 
Hiising and Boklen agree in seeing in the 7*day 
week a week based on the phases of the moon, 
making up a month of 4 weeks -f 2 days, in the 
view of the former, while, in the opinion of the 
latter, the origin of the choice of 7 is that, when 
the period of 9 days takes the place of the last 
quarter, the remaining part of the month naturally 
falls into 3 sets of 7 aays. Neither explanation 
is convincing, and, as the Vedic Indians did not 
know the 7 planets,* and, though they knew 7 
these were not stars in tlie Rigveda period, the 
question of the origin of the sacred character of 7 
must probably remain unsettled. 

The numbers 12 and possibly 7, if taken as 64- 1, 
are usually ascrilied to Babylonian influence, and 
brought into conjunction with the sexagesimal 
reckoning which is indicated by the forms of the 
numbers for 11, 12, and 70 in Gothic, and of which 
traces are seen in the Latin use of sexnginta and 

1 P. 84 ft. * Gnippe, p. 960 flf 

» A. B Keith, JMAS, 1911, pp. 794^800 ; cf. E. Meyer, Ge$eh. 
des AUertui'n$, Scuttgftit, 1918, i. it. 688, 878. 


sescenti as indefinite numbers;’ in the ship cata- 
logue in the Iliad numbers like 12, 60, ami 90 are 
found ; 12 is prominent in Odysseus’s adventures, 
and 360 as a loiind number appears in the total of 
Kumaios’s swine. But too much stress must not 
1)6 laid on this evidence ; 12 is found in the Rigveda 
in connexion with the months of the year, and 
this is most probably the significance of the 12 
(Iditgas of the Brdnmnnns. By far the most 
plausible explanation of 12 i.s its connexion with 
the months, and of the sexagcMinal system the 
360 days of the year, also Rigviidic, and there is 
no ground to ascrilu; either 12 or 360 in the Rigveda 
to Semitic origin.* Other t heones of the origin of 
12 are the 12 epagomenai added to make up a year 
of 354 days to 366, itself jirobably a late coneejdion 
' derived from the 12 monfhs, or tlie 12 signs of the 
zoiliac, whicli are clearly quite late Boklen, 
however, insists that the 12 are moon phases, that 
the idea goes hack to neolithic times, but was 
probably developed by the Babylonians, avIio trails 
lerred it into a solar method of reckoning. He 
supports his theory by insisting that it oilers the 
best explanation of the unlucky character of 13. 
which, however, if eaily, as is most iiiijirobable,*' 
can equally w'<dl he explained by tlie unsettled 
character of the 13th month seen already in the 
Rigveda (I. XXV. 8), and of its fieqmuit alternation 
w ith 12, the alternation of 12 w ith 14, w ith 16, with 
24 — the phases being eoiinled as don hie, and the 
full moon being omitted — with 27, and with 40(i.f. 
304-10). He also derives the nuinher of months, 
or ppngnmenaiy ami the ligur(*s of the zodiac from 
this soiireii. But all the.se hy))otheses lack solid 
grounds ; the only clearly lunar numhei is 27 in 
the ease of the Indian naksatvasy which may be 
Semitic in origin, but are not found in tlu‘ Rigveda 

Litkhaturk —The following arc the more niiportuut of ret cnl 
works on numbers in Aryan reliifion • E W Hopkins, 'Tin- 
Holy Numberfl of the Riyveda,' Or^rnial Studies, Boston, 1K94, 
pp. 141-169, H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘Lch Noi«l»rt‘a trois 
et neuf, sept Pt cinquaiiu?, dans la litUTalure honi6ri<|uo et chez 
les CelteB,’ RTP xiii [1S9HJ 2S9-29H, H. Diels, SibylliniHchi' 
Blatter, Berlin, 1S9() ; E Wblfflin, AtrAtf /ur iatemuchr 
Lexikographte \md GrauimaUk, [.oipzig-, 1884-1909, ix 177 ff., 
333 ff ; W H Roscher, * Die SiebtMi und Neunzahl irn KuIluh 
iind Mythen der (inrchcn,’ A.W xxiv. I1904I, ‘Dip TesHaraknn- 
tadpii und Tessarukontadenlehren der Orirchen und anderer 
Volker,’ Brnc/ite der vhil.Jusl Klai>ne der kbnigl. Hacks. UesrlB 
scha/t der Wissemcnafteji, Ixi. (1909); K. Weinhold, Ihe 
mj/htische Neunzahl ha den Devtxrhen, Berlin, 1897 ; W 
Schultz, * Gesetzp der ZahlonverRchu‘l>un>; im Mjthen und in 
niythenhaltiycn Dherlieferun^,’ Miltnlumjen der anthritpoUh 
gischen GeseilHcha/t m Wten, xxx. [lOOOl , E. Siecke, 
der MoTutpott, Leipziif, 1908, G. Husmg, l)xe inmische ('her- 
he/erung und das ansche System, do. 1909; E Boklen, JJte 
' IJngluckszahl’ Dreizehn und ihre mythwche Bedeutunif, do. 
1918, H. Hirt, Die Indogennanen, Btrassburg, 1907, pp 
536 639; H. Usenet, Rhein. Muse.um, Ivju [1903J 1 ff., 161 ff , 

A. B. Kkitu. 

NUMBERS (Kemitie). — i. Scope of term 
* Semitic.* — Tn his Vargleichcnde GranunatiK do 
setnitifchen Sprachen (Berlin, 1898) II. Zirninein 
exhibits five comparative lists of the numbers 1-10 
(p. 179), in Assyrian, Aramaic, HebreAv, Aiabic, 
and Etliiopic, all of which show marked similarity. 
The first three of these may he considered as 
falling within the scoiie of this art icle. He further 
presents the oldest forms of the names of these 
numbers, now reduced to a sirigli^ list (j). 181), and 
finds that Egyptian shows analogy to this in re 
sped of tlie numl)er8 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9, but that 
1, 3, 4, 5, and lU are altogether different. On 
philological grounds, thcrefon^, we should be justi- 
fied in leaving Egyptian in a neutral position, the 
difference l>eing c<jual to the agreement. G. A. 
Barton {A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New Yoik, 
1902, p. 170 ; cf. KBi iii. 3434) classes tlie liamitu 
Semitic system of number as one, lieiiig decimal or 

1 II. Hirt, Die Indogennanen, p. 636 ff. 

3 Macdonell and Keith, ii. f. 

3 Keith, JRAS, 1916, pp. 359-866. 
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(jiuintal, in ojjposition U) tlie sexagesimal system 
of tlie earlier Babylonians. Comparison of the 
system ot signs used to express numl)erB also re- 
veals a considerable degree of likeness between 
Kgyntian and Aramaic notation. We may add to 
the latter Hebrew,^ since there are grounds for 
believing that signs were in use among the 
Hebrews, although, ii is true, their Scriptures 
repioduce numbers only by words. The ostraka 
disciovered at Samaria .«how signs and words in 
i;ombination, the ninth and tenth years being si>elt 
in full, and two others, apparently the eleventh 
and the thirteenth, always exoressed by figures 
(D. G. Lyon, in the Harvard Theological BevicAV, 
iv. [191 ij 138). S. R. Driver remarks that, on the 
supposition that their numlx^rs were not written 
in full, but expressed by symbols, ‘the ancient 
Hebrews, it is reasonable to Rupj)ose, would have 
adopted a system similar to that in use amongst 
their neigli'lxmrs, found equally in Phoenician, 
Palmyrene, Nabataean, and Old Aramaic inscrio- 
tions, and used also in Syriac’ {Notes on the 
lirhrcAr Tcorf of the Jiook.s of SainaeP^ Oxfoid, 
1913, ji. 97, n. 2). Wc shall subsequently note the 
leading features in this notation by means of 
syml>ols, Avhicli was (‘urrent among the W. 
Semitic pooj)Jes who made use of the decimal (or 
quintal) system of numeration But in the first 
}>lace it is necessary to look more closely at the 
sexagesimal system of Babylonia (E. Semitic, it 
may be termed), which at all times had a good 
claim to be n'garded as decimal alHO,^ and which 
in the course of centuries came to be closely 
approximated to the purely decimal system of 
adjacent lands to the west and south. 

2. Babylono-Assyrian (or E. Semitic) notation. 
— A fiood of light has been cast on the earlier 
stagcis of the science of numbers by the dis<!Overies 
at ]Si])pur, the ro.sults of which, in so far as they 
are relevant to our puiqKise, have been set fortli 
by H. V. Hilprccht {The Bahglonmn Exfjeditiov of 
the Univcrsifif of Ve nnsglvania, Philadelphia, 
1906, vol. XX. pt. 1. chs. ii. and iii.) in a treatise to 
which every student of the subject acknowledges 
Ins indebtedness.-' To deal only with the ‘mathe- 
matical ’ tablets, excluding the ‘ metrological ’ (ch. 
iii.)— they show foi the most part a series of 
multiplication and division tables, symbolically re- 
Itresented. Such terms as arc necessary t<> supple- 
ment the symbols are derived from the Sumerian 
language, which suggests that the an hole numerical 
system Avas derived from the older civilization of 
Sumer and Akkad. It may, indeed, lie alfirmed 
t hat t he .sexagesimal -decimal system of the Semitic 
Babylonians is in reality Sumerian. The list of 
these teriuB as given by Hilprccht (p. 23) includes : 

A-DU (-x), ‘tunes’. A-AX, renderlntr a number dis- 
tributive; ICJI-(iAb (— ‘denoniinatoi,' used to express a fra< - 
tion); liAIi (-^ -), ‘luimis’; SI-A ( = +), ‘plus’, iIM)], 
‘K<(uare’; and HA-1>I-K, '<*ubc.' 

The lists of multijdication tables actually knoAvn 
to Hilprccht from the Temple School and Temjde 
Library of Nijipur number from 44 to 46. All the 
integers from 1 to 9 are used as a basis, Avith the 
oxcejition of 7, i.c. all the numbers Avliich are 
divisors of 60 or its poA\er.s. (Jeneralizing, it is 
found that the tables range from 2 x 1 to 180, tXM) 

1, and that they are all related to 60^, or 3600^ 
Avhicli is 12,960,000. In tlic sexagesimal sy-stem 
the numbers 60, 6(X), and 3600 bear special names, 
viz. soss, vii\ and Sar, corresponding to units, 
tens, and hundieds among ourselves, or, more i 
accurately, to tens, hundreds, and thousands. 

1 JosephuH {Ant. i viii ‘2) crediLa Abinm with havinfr com- 
municated arithmetic to ttie Ej>;v]»tinri8 

2 A. Jereiiiias {The OT ?n ()ie Lujht of the Anrient East, 
London, 1911, i. 63) holds that both systems are of pie-historie 
origin. 

See the remarks of T. (J. PincheB, in Ihiprecht Aniuveisary 
\'olu7ne, Leipzig, 1909, p 77. 


The symbols employed for the units are upright 
AA edges (f), combined in such a an ay as immedi- 
ately to suggest the number for whicii they stand. 
Tens and multiples of 10 are repre.sented by 
oblique wedges or ‘ crotchets ’ (<) up to TiO. Witii 
the soss (60) the upright wedge used for absolute 
units is renewed, each Avenge standing for a 
multiple of 60. I’lie value to be attached is deter 
mined by the position of the upright w(‘dge> ic- 
latively to the smaller numbers, t.e. tens and units, 
follow’ing them. Intermediate tens aie repre- 
sented by a combination of upright and obliiiue 
wedges — e.g,, K=70; n« = 14(). The n^r has, as 
a rule, its own symlyol (L), and likewise the §nr 
(C^), although the oblique Avedge alone, by virtue 
of its position in the scale, can do dul y for 600, 
and the upright Avedge alone for 3600, and the 
series can l>e contiiiueii indefinitely, thus : 

T < T < *1 < T < T 

1‘2,960,000 2,1()0,000 216.000 36,000 3600 m) 6(i 10 1 
As an oxannile of how- the sy.stem works out,’ the 
folloAAing (Hiliirecht, no. 16, 1 24 rev ) may be 
given : 

<n«< A-DtJ (:^ X ) <iT«< = rf«<iiKW 

<.«. 1 nt'r + 2 soss-i 3 tens x do. —156 f>ar -c 1 + 5 or, bA 

^ y the atiove seneH 

12 soss 

i.e 600-f 2x60+30 xdo :=2 x 216, OOo + 3 x W.ilOO+b x 
3l.lM) + lxt)OOt-r>xOO 

(I.f. 7f.O xdo.) 

t <*. .^»62,600 =.W2,5UO. 

Owing to the absem^e of the ‘ zero ' in the Baby- 
lonian system, there is, according to oui idea, an 
element of ambiguity present. It is ditficiilt to 
knoAv Avbetber absolute units or .9es's‘-uuit«s are 
dealt Avith, and it is only by refeience to tlie 
context (as in the above example) that Uie trutli 
can lie ascertained, ddie ambiguity is not found 
in latei texts, Avliere the soss symbol never termi- 
nates a number and the lule as stateii alxiAe is 
strictly adheied to. In eaily texts, liowevei, the 
soss iH found at tlie end, even in nuinbcis relatively 
small, 'rims, A. Poebel {Ihstora'a! '/'rx/s\ Pbila- 
delpliia, 1914, p. 199, n. 1 ; ef. plates \x., .\\i ) 
gives r)709 - 3600 + 3 x 600 + 5 x 60 The sos v in Mn.s 
instance is indicated by a horizon ta! in.stead of a 
vcitical Avedge. On the same tablet (no 34) can 
be seen the circles and semi-ellipses out of Avhicli 
the eonventional wedges arose. The ncr is com- 
jiosed of a horizontal Avedge folloAved by a seini- 
ellip.se, and the tens are comjilete circles. 

A T Cla 3 (The BabyUmian Expe(titwn of the Umv of Penn., 
ser. A, XIV. [1906] 16 f.) informs uh that ‘m th(» pte-8argonic 
[jcriod, when the circle had the value ten, and the semi- 
ellipti(’a] impression stood for one, it is ver} likely that the 
upper end of the stylus was round , and that it was used to 
make the numerals The (urcle was made b> pressing the 
sty Ins perpendicularly into the soft clay ; and the semi -elliptical 
t)j leaning It lengthwise, as in writing ’ 

All interesting number given by l*oef>el in the 
tablet rcfeiTed to is 5864 (col. 20, 10), which is 
made up of 6000 — (2 x 60 t- 10 + 6). That i.s, the 
LAL sign (= ■) is employed, covering 2 tiers, 

I ten, and 6 units. Asa rule the LAL has a much 
more restricted use than this, entering into the 
number 19 juincijially ; 19 is 20 LAL 1, vAdiich, 
ajipearing in our tyjie as 21 - LAIi, is ajit to be 
mistaken for 20 — another evidence, as it .seiuus, of 
the disadvantage arising from the want of ‘ zero.’'-^ 
It should be noted that in lists where we make the 
entry ‘O.’as an alternative to leaving blank, tlie 
Babylonian.s in some cases make use or the sign id, 
meaning ‘not,’ ‘notliing.’ 

It will leadily be seen that the Bahylonians (or 
rather the Sumerians), by ein[»loying the soss (60) 

1 It is unsuccessfully applied D. \V. Myhrman m The 
Rahyhmian Expedition of the ITwv. of Penv , scr A, \o1 iii. 
[1910] pt. i. p. 68, II. 2. In this instance the true sign of lu'r is 
given, as can he proved by means of three jiarlial totals in the 
Body of the text. 

2 bn this point see Cl. H W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and 
Doettmenth, CambndKC, 1898-1901, ii. 190. 
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as a secondary unit, obviated in a measure the 
difficulty, real to them as to other nations of 
antiquity, arising from fractions. Fra<*tions, and 
symbols denoting fractions, were certainly in use,* 
but chiefly in metrologdcal series, where they had 
reference to higher and to standard units, of which 
they formed an exa(;t part, l^'or this reason they 
liave a claim to be regarded as integral.^ In 
dealing with fractions of a Sar, c.ff,, the Baby- 
lonians exjuessed these by integers, as may be 
seen in the highly interesting tablet translated by 
Hilprecht* and submitted to competent American 
and European mathematicians for solution of the 
problem attaching to it. 'Plie difliculty still re- 
mains, but Hilprecht himself seems really to have 
leai'.hed the solution by bringing what apiiear to 
be integers into fractional relation to tlie Sar. 
Thus, 720 standing opjmsite 125 woubl seem to 
denote that the latter number consists of 2 msvs 
and 5 o\'(*i In relation to the this .5 is 

in oiii notation, exjnessed in the tablet, 
however, by 720. What is A\ritten presents a 
grave dilhciilty, but tlie s])eech of teaihers and 
]>upils may have made everything quite cleai. 
All the ta))lets of this class ap])eai to be of the 
natiiie of ready -reckoneis 

'Pile question aiises. Why was 60 i hosen as a 
basal unit? Its use in astionomy is a}^)}>aient, but 
which is ‘earlier’ and which ‘later cannot 1 h‘ 
determined.* According to 8. Langdon {Lfufuni.s 
on Jidhylonut and Palestine, Paris, 1906, p 79), 
the sexagesimal system is prohahly based on the 
fact that in the human form there w’ere about 60 
finger- breadths from the nose to the lingers. We 
liave already indicated the practical value of 
selecting a numbei whurh is divisible by the lirst 
quintette of units : it saved the complication 
arising from fractions This would be still more 
true of 60*, or 12,960,000, the number underlying 
all the known tables of multij)lication and division. 
The lesults thereby game<l, which doubtless w(*ie 
committed to immioiy, formed sa many points 
and fiom the known the unknown could 
be reached. Intermediate piimary numbers could 
be dealt with by aid of the recognized tables 
of composite mini hers, standing in obvious re- 
lafionshi]) to the sexagesimal unit or system. 
Tims 3P w’as calculated iiom 30- (a niembei of the 
60* series), by means of the binomial theorem, 
which Hilprecht maintains must have been kriow'n 
to tin* Babylonians in some form oi other. There 
IS, ind<'(id, another use underlying the number 60*, 
but this can he more appropriately discussed under 
the heading of ‘ Sacreu numbers ’ (see below , § 5). 

When we (umie to study the numerical system 
of the classical period of Bahylono Assyrian litera- 
ture, which includes the annals of the great kings, 
w^efind that tlie reckoning hySars and ners has given 
]»lace to the decimal system, the soss remaining as a 
kind of lelic, of antiquity. In Tiglath-Pileser i.’s 
Annnls (c 1 100 H.C. ) 4000 is Avritten as 4 followed by 
the sign for ‘thousand’ {<1*“, limn), while 6n and 
120 continue as 1 Sn &i, 2.fa-.</ {soss). In the Annals 
of Asur-nasir-pal ill. (885-860 B.C.) 260 is wTitten 
as 2 follow'ed by the sign for ‘ hiiiidrcd ’ ( , meat) 
-f 1 (.^fAii.v) (col, i. 64). The niiniher deported 

from Samaria (722 11. c.) is given as 27,290, made up 

1 K.g., I, J, ij, and all with special signs. In addition there 
were two regular senes formed from the ordinals (T. G. Pinches, 
OMilinr of AMytian (riammar, I^ndon, IDIO, p. 18). I held an 
exceptional position, with properties resembling' an integer, in 
both Eg>ptian and .Sumerian (A. Ennaii, I^ife in Andt’nt 
f^gypU Kng. tr., London, 1894, p. 8(1.'); H V. Hilprecht, Bab. 
JUttped. XX. pt 1 . p. 26). 

‘ t’f. 3 aiirl 6 pence in relation to a shilling The coins each 
in their degree are integral, and yet each is a fractional jiart of 
the higher member in the Meries 

B(U). Ezped, XX. pt. i p. 28 

4 A. Jeremias, I)an Alter tier Oabi/hiiiftcfiea Aatronoime'^, 
Leipzig, 11)09, p. 07. 

Dab, Exptd x\. pt 1 p. 24 n 


of 27 thousand -4 2 hundred -i 60-4 30 Out of the 46 
strong cilies round deni.salcm Sennacherib biought 
aw'ay ‘200, 150 men, cxjircsscd by f[ <y— J f— ( = 2 
X lOOx 10(X»-tl \ lOOd-50). 

Ortlinal numbers are icadily distinguished by I hi' 
addition of the sign (lean, kdm) to the cardinals. 
The names of the ordinals 3-14 arc fou»ni .spelt 
out at length in one of the Tell el-Amariia tablets 
(Brit. Mus. no. 82), which was c\ idently picpared 
for educational puiiioses ’ - an instructive in.Htaiic)* 
of how the names of numhers are lecoveied. Even 
yet there are gajis left, as an (‘xamination of any 
grammar will disclose.-^ The degree of similarity 
between the E. and W. Semitic names for numhers, 
and the grammatical laws governing Ihcm, « an he 
ascertained by reference to H. Zimniern's Veajleirh 
ende Grammatik, alieady qiioteil. The A.ssyimii 
word foi ‘thousand ’ (limn) is the only iioteAvoithy 
exce]»tion, standing as it doibs w it bout any analogous 
form in W. Semitic. The word there employed 
{'alaj, V/c/) has lately given rise to much di.scns 
sion tlnoiigh the att empt made by W M Flinders 
I'etrie (7(?c«eorr//c.v m Sinai, lionilon, 1906, p 208 11.) 
to reduce the numhers ol tin* (‘hildn*n of Israel, on 
the strength of the simihnit} lietw'ceii the woids 
for ‘thoiisamr and ‘family’ or ‘sept’” I'lie 
Sumerian names of the iiumlierH 1-9 will he lound 
ill 1<\ Delitzsch, Assifvisi he Lesest nrhr*, L(‘i]>/ig, 
1900, 1). Ill 11. 

3. Aramaic notation. — 7’he uLliei .sy.stem ol 
imtation witli Avhich wa* are heie concerned is th<“ 
W. Semitic, which A>e shall call h}' the spia-ilic 
term ‘ Aramaic ' It may he linked to the Bahylono- 
Assyrian through tlic iievii^ afloided by tlu* 
‘Aramaic endorsements'* found on hiisine>s tablets 
According to J. H. .Stevon.son (/l.v.vyi tori and liahn- 
lonian Cant nn t.s, New ^’ork, 190*2, p. 27), the signs 
foiiml in the inscriptions of tlie Bntisli Museum 
tablets examined by him aie. 

I 1 , 11-*', III II Mi 6, X«5, III III 0 , l\^ ib 
I Mi IM~7, MX 7. W-4(). 

The point calling for attention in this table is the 
alternative sign introduced at the quintal stage 
The series can now lie supplemented by the* n‘e(*ntl,v - 
discovered Elephantine papyii,’^ a system essenti 
ally the same* as the abo\ <* ’I’lie units 1-9 are 
gioiiped in threes, the last to tlie left being 
lengthened below, or placed ohiujucly, its a rule 
'Fills indicates that it is the linal mul 'I’lic .seri«*s 
may he illustrated by the followniig niimheis Avith 
their syiiihols • 

\IM-.4; |1 Ml lll-H. O 10 \Mn-li. 1,; 

-40; ^ 11-200, . 

-KKX) (also written ^7 - r]7N) , fSF- lO.OOO 
Example « |t Ml 0^1^% Ml ‘I’’! *^7.) 

In tin* lOlephantiiif' papyn the signs aie some 
times followeci by the names, to give exaetno^ts 

rrn'lN m \M1 (4, or four) (I’up. 2H, 4) 

nn® ||| ||| (O, t r six) (Cap 3:1. ;)• 

It these two systems, as foiiml in (he ‘ Aramaic 
endorsements ’ and in tlie F'depliantinc pa[)yri, an* 
eoinpareil with those in use* among the N. Seniitn 

• t’ Ilcznlct, Oriental Jfiptoinnry, Loiulon, 189.1, pp xvo, 
xxxix 

■- See FiiK’heB, Asxyi . Oiain , p 10, Jolins, 11 Hliff. 

■‘A H. M'Neile, The. Hook of Exodus CWentmuiHier ( Onnn ), 
London, 190.s. p. 76 ; A K S Kenneth', Lein hcuH and \innhiii^ 
(Century //i6fr). Edinburgh, 1910, p 189ff , of. .J V MrCuidN, 
JJmtoiy, Piopbecy, and the Monuments, New Yoik, HtM), li 102. 

4 Cf.A. T. ('lay, ‘Aramaic IndorHeinente in the Dcx'uincntH of 
the Murafiu Sons,’ OT and Sennhe Studies 01 Meuiiuy <0 
William Ilanu y //cirprr. Chicago, 1908, 1 . ‘ZH7-324 
*> E Sachaii, Arainaisehe Papyrus und Ostraka nn* Elephan- 
tine, Leipzig 1911, p. 198; of. A. H, Sayce and A E L’owlei, 
Aratnuic Papyn discorered at Assuan, I.ondon, 190)1, p Ifi , 
A T'ngnad, Araiuaiscbe I'apynis au« Elephantine, Leiiizig, 
1911 , paMim. 

® Cngnad, p. 85. 7 Jb. pp 40, 52 
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H ies,' the dillerences will be found to be verv 
it. Even the P^gyptiun system is not unlike.^ 
The so-called Alexandrian system, according to 
which numbers are compounded by means of the 
letters of the alpliabet — a system in general use 
about the time of Christ, and still to be seen in 
the Hebrew Bible — is here left out of account, as 
Imving entered into Semitic use from an extraneous 
(probably Greek) source,^ and as being common 
property among so many nations and peoples of 
antiquity. The system is one very apt to lead 
to corruption in numbers relating to foreign 
matters.^ 

4. Semitic numbers in general. — It can l>e 
gathered both from the language of numbers and 
from tiie symbols emjdoyed to represent them that, 
in theoiy at least, no upper limit is to be assigned 
to Semitic enumeration. If wo except indetinite 
expressions {e.g.^ myriads) — a form of speech com- 
mon to all nations past and present — we find that 
in practice numbers are conlined to sums under 
l,(Xk),000. In the OT there is only one instance 
of a num])er exceeding this (1,UM),000[1 Ch 21“]). 
The notation appears to us clumsy, but cannot be 
characterized as amateurish. Indeed, w’e marvel 
at the ease with ^^’llicll souses , nSrs, and Sars are 
manipulated We have insisted on the difficulty 
presented by fractions, and Ave find that the results 
of jiroblmiiK invidving fractions are only approxi- 
mately correct. This is esiiecially true of Egypt, 
where, it is evident, knowledge was the outcome 
of repeated trials and practical tests, the truth, 
when attained or aiiproxiinated, being carefully 
ireasiiied and transmitted. I’lie method is induc- 
tive, and ‘ the answers given represent the accumu- 
lated experiences of many previous writers.’ “ In 
the keejuug of accounts the accuracy of the scribe 
is not lightly to be ipiestioned. The many business 
tablets that have now been deciphered, recoidinga 
single transaction that did not require to be tran- 
h(!ribed, with their system of partial totals and 
grand totals,® can readily be cliecked, and as a rule 
they are found to be correct. It is otherwise with 
numbers occurring in annalistic records. The.se 
have often been copied, and show a tantalizing 
number of discrepancies. A glaring example mav 
be seen in the figures relating to Shalmaneser iii.^s 
oamiiaigii of 854 B.C., Avhere four sets of enemy 
losses are given, the numbers ranging from 14,000 
to 20,tH)(). There is reason to think that the 
Assyrians in this instance were actually defeated.^ 
Equally unreliahle are the figures ap])earing in the 
Eleiihaiitine papyri, which are supposed to be a 
transcript of the Inscription of King Darius at 
Behistfin.® While these distnepancies may he due 
to the copyist,® the chief reason for the tloubtful- 
ness of the figures lies in the tendency to exagger- 
ate — a common failing among the despots of the 
ancient East. The Oriental partiality for large 
numbers is shared even by the Chronicler of the 
OT.io Where exact nuinhers were no longer obtain- 
able, round numbers took their place — an evident 

1 See O A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
Oxford, 1903, pp. 43 f , S.*!, etc ; M. Lidzlmrski, Fpheyneris fur 
aemtlische Ept;iraphik, Giessen, 1900, p, 106 ff. ; art. 

‘ Numeral,’ witli table 

2 J, G. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, Ixindon, 1878, ii., 
table opp. p. 493. 

8J. Gow, A Companion to School Classics^, London, 1893, 
p. Ilf.; SBB, art. ‘Number,’ sect. 3; A Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East, London, 1911, p. 276 ff. 

* Poebel, Hist, Texts, p. 106. 

® W. W. Rouse Ball. Uist. of Mathematics^, London, 1893, 
p}>. 3, 8; C. Warren, The Ancient Cubit, do. 1908, p. 81 ff. 

» Asayr. napftarw=‘ total’ ; Sum. Ituntgin kumgin-* iotaX of 
totals,' * grand total ' 

7 R. W. Rogers, CtmeKform Parallels to the OT, New York, 
1912, p. 289 f.; A. H. Sa\ce, The 'Higher Criticiam' and the 
Monuments^, London, 1894, p. 391, note 6. 

8 Ungnad, p. 8311. ® McCurdy, li. 87n. 

1® Sayce.p. 463 f. ; cf. O. B. Gray. Numbers (ICC), Edinburgh, 
1908, p: 10 ff. 


feature of the chronology of the book of Judges,^ 
and far more evident in the length of the reigns of 
the mythological kings liefore and after the Flood. 
The foreshortening of the historical perspective, to 
which Sayce has called attention® in connexion 
with the narrative of the book of Kings, as a 
source of certain subtle errors in chronology, finds 
its counterpart in the protracted figures attached 
to the times tliat are iinhistorical and even mythical, 
which prevent a reliable chronology ever being 
drawn up. The same phenomenon that meets us 
in Genesis in the great age ascribed to the ante- 
diluvians and the reduced longevity of the genera- 
tions following is found in the Babylonian records, 
as can now be studied in the new lists of kings 

f ublished by i^oebel (Historical Texts, pp. 73-140).* 
n another connexion the same writer comments 
(p. 50) on the idea that whatever man made (e.g., 
a l>oat (»r a landmark) in those old days was of 
enormous dimensions, and connects it with the 
l)elief in enormously long life and higher stature 
than at present.* This tendency to gild the past 
has therefore to be allowed for in dealing with 
numbers, but usually we have no great difficulty 
111 drawing the boundary-line between the mythical 
and the historical. 

5. Sacred numbers. — Jeremias asserts* that a 
preference for odd numbers is universal : ‘ Niiinero 
deus iinjiare gaudet.’ I'liis a(‘cords with the 
seleidion of 6 and 7 to be the fundamental ciphers 
of the astral system, to which he attaches himself. 
It is in reality dumlecimal -sexagesimal : 5-f7~ 
12; fix 12 = 60. To this may be opposed tlie find- 
ing of Hilprecht (p. 34), who says that 7, 11, and 
13, being no divisors of 12,960,000, have cont inued 
even to the present to be regarded as unlucky 
numbers in the life and history of man. He 
invites us in this light to examine tlie Baliyloniaii 
Sabbath question. It may be assumed that 3 and 
5 as factors of the sexagesimal unit are to be ex- 
cluded from this condemnation. The fact, there- 
fore, would appear to be that facility or difiiculty 
in operating with the various niirnberH was of chief 
account. It is difficult to see why any number, 
abstrai^tly considered, should be either lucky or 
unlucky. Numbers had to he related to deities, 
magic, divisions ot time, etc., Ixdore moral 01 
sacred significance could arise*. A ‘ science of 
number ’ in tlie Pythagorean sense was not yet 
conceived of ; number had not been exalted as the 
dpXV 'Lcil v\Tf} of which the world was made.® At 
the same time, all numbers were sacred to tin* 
Babylonians : ^ but there was a limit set to theii 
sanctity : 

‘ Numbers niieht bo sacred, they could never be deified, the> 
were not worshipped, nor were artistic representations of 
them iniaKined’ (F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Creeks and Homans, New York and London, 1912, p. 112).8 
In Babylonia the numbers from 60 down to 1 
came to be reserved oa(;h for a particular deity, 
the planetary deities having their numbers appor- 
tioned with less regularity than the groat gods, 
Avliich points to the fact that the latter were 
brought in, and, as it were, ‘ canonized,’ last of all. 
Thus, 60 = Anil (father of the gods), 50 = Bel, 40 = 

1 IIDB ii. 817 f. ; G. P. Moore, Judges'-^ (I CC), Edinburjfh, 1903, 
pp. xxxviiff., 424, 426 f. 
a Pp. 422, 4.39 f. 

*Oi. H. Zimmern, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, 
London, 1901, p. 46 ff. 

Cf. E. Naville, Archceology of the OT, London, 1913, p. 85 f. 

® OTin Light of Ancient East, i. 63, n. 3. 

® Qow, p, 801 f. 

7 Jeremias, OT in Light of Ancient East, i. 63, with specimens 
of the application of the numbers 0-15 (1 and 8 excepted), 40, 
70, 72, 73. 

® Several apparent exceptions are griveii by A. Smythe 
Palmer, The SamsonSaga, London, 1913, p. 206 and note 3. 
The references are to the Oanaanite deity, Baal-sh&Iisba, ‘the 
Lord of Tliree ’ ; the Hittite god named ‘ 'Three ’ (Salas, Salsu) ; 
the Egyptian ‘god Eight’; the Babylonian ‘god Seven’; and 
‘god Pour.’ These do not seem to be sufficient to impair the 
force of Cumont’s generalization. 
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Ea, 30 = Sin, 25 = Merodach, 20=§ajna8, 16 = lKtar, 
10 = Ramman,' This species of identification is 
dependent iij)on the calendrieal system — Sin 
==^30 = days of the ordinary month. ^ It would be 
difficult to show that the whole of tlie numbers 
1-60 were thus appropriated, but at least ‘ sixty ' 
is rejiresentative of all the gods, and equivalent to 
‘the entire pantheon.’® An interesting contrast 
in number is afforded by the ‘fifty’ renowned 
names of the great gods, with which Merodacb 
was at last endowed."* 

Among the units 7 has come to be regarded as 
the sacred number i>rtr cxccUenre. In Babylonia it 
was so esteemed, Jastrow thinks, largely, if not 
solely, because it uas a large number (cf. seven 
spii’its of Scripture = a miscellaneous mass of 
spirits).® It holds the foremost place in magical 
formulie. We have already noted the funda- 
mental position accorded to it in the astral system. 
By others it lias been legarded as sacreil because 
of its astronomical relations — the .seven 

])lfinets, and the division of the lunar month into 
four quarters of seven days.^ The tabu on the 
seventh day (and multiples thereof) of certain 
Babylonian months has generally been regarded as 
transitional to the 8 an(‘tit 3 ^ of th(‘ seventh day 
(Sahhatli) among the Hebrews.’* 'I’Jie number 7 is 
hivoured by tlie Priestly Writer, 5 ligiires promi- 
nently in the Joseph story,® and 3 (and its multiples 
by 1(3) in the story of Samson.® For reasons as- 
sociated with deity or deities, 1, 2, 3, and 0 have 
spe<‘uil claims to sanctity (monism, dualism, triads, 
eniieads). reason of a recent dis(;oveiy, made 
]>y Pochel,^® whereby the goddess Nin-Harsag took 
a part in the (*reatioii of mankind along with the 
triad. An, ICiihl, Enki, the number 4 may also be 
included in this category, (iroups of 5 and 10 
(pentads and decads) have recently acauired 
signilicanci^ in the laws of Babylon and Israel. 

A comparison of articles on ‘Number’ in HDB, 
^D/i. and BIU discloses the tact that 1, 3, 4, 7, 

10, 12, 40, and 70 are specially treated for their 
sacred and symbolical significanco. The symbol- 
ism of such numbers has been variously interpreted 
— e.g., W C. F. Keil,^^ H. Schultz,^® Jl. L. Ottley,** 
and A. H. MeNeile,^® the last-named prefacing his 
rendering by the caution : 

‘It 18 easy to be led into extravafjanoe in atteinptini:^ to 
interpret the tiigmflcance of nnmberB ; allej^orioal arithuietic 
ha* railed forth fantastic absurdities from both Jewish and 
C’hnstian writers,' 

This caution is all the more needed in view of 
the methods of the astral school, represented by 

11. Winckler and A. .Teremias, whose motifs are 
.still open to considerable doubt. 

Their main thesis would, hoAvever, appear to l>e 
strengthened by Hilpreclit’s exposition of the 
meaning of the number 12,960,000 (=60* or 3600*). 
This is none otlier than the famous ‘numlier of 
Plato’ {Republic, viii. 546 B-D), determined 

1 (J. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Enp. tr., London, 
1901, p. 673; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Atsyna, Boston, 1898, p. 466 f.; Bniythe Palmer, p. 207. 

2 Jastrow, ji. 466. ^ IIDB v. 667», note tt. 

4 Pinches, The OT in the Light of the Hist. Records of 
Babylonia and Assyria*, I^ondon, 1908, p, 46flf. 

5 Jastrow, 2'he Rel, of Bab. and Assyr., p. 2G6. 

« Jastrow, Hebrew and Babylonian Traditum (Haskell 
Lectures), London and Leipzig, 1914, p. 170 ff. ; L. R. Farnell, 
Greece and Babylon, Edinburpn, 1911, p. 293 f, 

7 Sa^oe, p. 75 ff. ; W. R. Bnilth, The Religion of the Semites, 
new ed., London, 1907, p. IKl f. 

8 J. Skinner, Genesis (l CU), Edinburgh, 1910, p. 483. 

» Smythe Palmer, p 190. 

1'' Hist. Texts, p. 24 ff. 

n C. H. W. Johns, 7 he Lawsof Babylonia and the Laws of the 
Hebrew Peoples (Schweioh Lectures, 1912), London, 1914, pp. 
26, 61, 71 (with references). 

12^ Manual of Biblical Archaeology, Edinburgh, 1887, 1. 
127 ff., 133 ff. 

13 OT Theology, Eklinburgh, 1892, i. S.ll, not^* 5. 

14 Aspects of the 0T{BL), London, 1897, p. 264 

i!' The. Book of Exodus {Westminster Comm.), p. Ixxxviii. 

« Pp. 29-84. 
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J. Adaiu^ and others, the ‘lord of lietter and 
w^orse births,’ a geometrical number construcled 
out of the elements of the riuml>er whi<di ex pi esses 
the shortest period of gestation in the human kind 
(216 days). Hilprecht tak<*-s the nuniher as the 
arithmetical expression of a great law controlling 
the universe, which he calls the ‘ law of uniforniity 
or harmony.’ For tliis reason 12,960,(100 has a 
claim to be regaided as the sacred inimbcr in chief 
of Babylonia. When related to turn', 12,96u,000 
days =36,000 years (counting 360 da^s in ayciii), 
which is ‘the great I’latonic year' and also a 
Babylonian cycle. 

The conclusion is obvious that Babylonia, and 
not Greece, i.s tbe borne of tliis whole cult. 'l'b<‘ 
numlier 12,96O,(K)0is fundamental liotli iiyistronorny 
find in a.strol()gy, governing the universe (the 
macrocosm) and also tbe life of man (thomici ocosm). 
Everything ui man’s life from bis birth to his death 
is governed by this number or one of its divisors, 
especiallv tin* pmiod ()f gestation , 216 days, the 
periotl <d the seven months child, ami 270, the 

i ieriod for a nine months' child, inauguTate a lucky 
urth, for holli are divi.sors of i‘2,9(>d,d(K> So with 
every other numbei which is a divisor of l2,96d,dno 
(foi unlucky numbers, see above). 

Fiom this It will be seen what an elaboiate 
astrological stniclure has been reared upon tin* 
foundation of tlic gcoiiKdiical number 12,96(>,0('(> 
Granting the theoretical validity of this numbei, 
there is a seuoiis dilhcult y about its application, it 
we tbiiik only of biiths, for the limit iplication and 
division tables now known (§ 2 alK)ve) are far more 
extended than would be neces.sary for the }>ar( iciilar 
end of determining lucky ami unlucky births. 
The sitiiat um iH somewhat relieved b^^ bringing in 
the periods of the moon, in its plmses or in its 
course (see art Birth f As.syi'o- Babylonian], \ol 
11 . p. 643). Even with this aihled, we are left in 
ignorance about nian^’- points in the Babylonian 
praxis, ‘How far they carried their liking foi 
numbers and mystic calculations we have } ct to 
learn.’* While the tlieory of Hilprecht, which, as 
we have seen, is astral, may be said at present t(» 
rule, there may be some who will share the view 
of 11. W. Emerson, who said of Plato tliat, * in his 
eighth hook of the liej»uhlic, h(5 throws a little 
mathemati<;al dust in our eyes.’* What has now 
been added to Plato or, rather, what has }»een 
sliown to be the source of the ideas of Plato (and 
Pythagoras) may seem to them like throwing n 
little more dust. 

Litkratuhk — This has been given in the artu'le, the more 
important references being einiwlied, the others appearing in 
the footnotes. WiLLIAM CrUKJKSHANK. 

NUSAIRIS. - The Niisairi.s, also known a.‘' 
Ansariyah, are not only a sect, but a nation, in- 
habiting the mountainous country north of the 
Lelmnoii, between ancient Eleutheru'', the Orontes, 
and the Mediterranean coast. Altliough the Nu- 
sairi population in Eds moiintainouK Iwiiren region 
live a rather wretched life, cultivating mainly the 
vine and tobacco, the colonies which it has founded 
in Antioch, Mersina, Tarsus, and Adana are very 
prosperous. We may reckon the total of this 
population at 150,t)0d ; in earlier times they were 
no doubt more numerous. 

I. Etymology.— The name ‘Nusairi’ hasgi\en 
rise to a great many theories : it has been thought 
to be a diminutive of tbe Arab Nfvirftni (‘littb* 
Chiistian’), but this etyrnologj' is contrary to 
Arabic grammar, and, as the sujqmsed conversion 
of the race to (Jlnistianity took jilace before the 
establishment of Islam in this rei^ion, it would be 
I J. Adam, The Republic of PlaU>, Cambridge, 1902, ii. 901- 
208, 204-806. 

3T. O, Pinches, In llil Ann. Vol , p 77 
8 Representative Men, ‘ Plato ; New Readings,' last i'*ftr*i|frapb. 
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surprising if the name was borrowed from Arabic. 
Anotlier theory, which is more wide spread, is 
tliat ‘ Nusairi’ comes from Muhammad ibn Nusair, 
who is said to have founded the sect in the lltli 
century. But this Ibn Nu^air was a follower of 
the eleventli hnajriy ^asan al 'Askari, while the 
doctrine of the Nusairis recognizes onl^ seven 
inulm^ ; and this etymology, which has given rise 
to pojmlar a(!Counls placing Muhammad ibn Nusair 
in the time of the XTmayyads Mu'awiyah and 
Yazid, cannot be admitted, although upheld by 
S. (iuyard, C. Iluart, and 11. Laminens. it has no 
more to recommend it than the theory which con- 
nects them with Nuij»air, a freedman of 'Ali, or 
with the Ansars of the Prophet. As Dussaud 
abundantly proves, the Nusairis of our diw are the 
Nazerini mentioned by Pliny the Elder {HN v. 81) 
as forming a tetrarchy separated from Apamea by 
the river Marsyas (Orontes). The Greek historian 
Sozomen [HE vii. 15) shows them at tlie end of the 
4th cent, helping the pagans of Aj)amea against 
the Christians ; he gives them the name of Gali- 
heans, wdiich Lammens, by an extremely ingenious 
liy}K)t]ieKis, derives from Bargagylus, a supposed 
ancient form of Bargylus, the name given by Pliny 
to ()n(‘ of 1 -lieir mountains. 

2 . History. — The Nusairis, being isolated, pre- 
.''Crved their paganism in .s])ite of tlie triu!n}>h of 
Christianity, and later of Islain, in the surroun<l- 
ing country. Nevertheless it is certain that the 
eontaot of these two religions was not witliout 
influence u))on the Nusair i beliefs. The greatest 
influeiieo, however, was exercised by the Ismailis, 
wiio were forced in the PJtli cent, to leave their 
<*i)hemeral dwelling-place in Bdni&s and settle in 
the Jebel, where they became famous under the 
name of Assassins [q.v.). Further, the influence 
of the Ismaili doctrines had begun as early as (he 
flth cent., and ve see from a refutation by I^amzali, 
the apostle of the Druse religion, that the Nusairi 
leligion was established at the beginning of the 
nth century. After the victories of Baibars and 
the destruction of the Isma'ili power the Muslims 
made an unsuccessful attemjit to convert the 
Nusaiiis. Their massacre, winch v^as demanded 
hyceitain fanatics — among others the theologian 
Ibn Taimiyyah, in n, fatwa published by Guyard 
{J A x\iii. [1871] 158-198) — would liave oeen 
contrary to the interests of the Muslims. They 
have maintained their independence, and survive 
down to the present day divided into clans, often 
at war with one another, but ])aying tribute to the 
pasha of Tripoli In the middle of the 19th cent, 
a (iliief arose among them, Ismail Beg by mime, 
A\ho ])roelaimed his authority, and secured recog- 
nition by the Turkish government as ruler of the 
country of Salita. By paying an annual tribute 
of 300,000 francos he enjoyed absolute authority, 
and, like Rashid al-Diii Sinuii among the Ismailis, 
became the hero of legends far more ancient than 
himself. After his «ieath the Tuikish government 
succeeded in establishing its direct administration 
in the country — the result of which, as eveiywhere 
else, was the persecution and ruin of the land. 

3 . Present-day religion.— The religion of the 
Nusairis, tlierefore, is the ancient pagan religion 
of the district, veiy much altered by Christian, 
Muslim, and especially Ismailian influences, but 
not reaching tht' stage of Christianity and Ishiiii. 
The groundwork of their doctrines is contained in 
the Kitdb al-Majmu , published and translated by 
Dussaud {Hist, et relujUm des Nosairis, appendix, 
pp, 161-198). Like the Ismailis, they divide time 
into seven cycles, each having its own manifes- 
tation of deity : this resembles the doctrine of 
the pagan IJarninians, according to wliich the 
<Teator w^as .single in his essence but multiple in 
his manifestations in bodies, and the.se bodies were 


the seven planets which govern the world. The 
Isma'ilis and the Druses hold that a prophet 
appears in each entrusted with a new religion 
{ndiiq, ‘ utterer ’). The ndUq multiplies into seA eii 
persons, the lirst of whom is called asas {‘founda- 
tion ’). The asas are inferior to the ndtiqs (except 
*Ali) amon^ the Ismailis and the Druses. With 
the Nusairis the asas are superior to the ndtiqs ; 
the asas are Abel, Seth, Joseph, Joshua, Asaph, 
Peter (Sheinaun), and 'Ali ; the nd^QS Adam, 
Noah, Jacob, Mose.s, Solomon, Jesus, ana Muham- 
mad. 'All, the asas of the seventh period, has 
become a god ; he bears the epithet Ma nfi, (‘orre 
spending to that of ‘the Word’ for Jesus; it is 
to the Ism&'ilian influence that he owes this role. 

‘ ‘AU ibn Abu T&’hi) waft not bcffotten ; he 18 unique, immortal, 
and has existed from all time ; hia essence is the light ; from 
him the stars shine ; he is the light of lights. Although de- 
prived of all attributes, he cleaves rocks, drives back seas, amt 
directs affairs ; it is he who destroys empires. He is hidden, 
not enveloped, that is to sa^ , he is hidden bv the nature of his 
divine essenoe, not bv a covering. He is mind, ma'nd’ (Kitdb af- 
Mapnu, tr. Dussaud, p. 1(12). 

The formula employed ib copied from the MuhIiui 
formula: ‘I testify that there is no god but'Ali 
ibn Abu Thlib.’ Dussaud ingeniously conjecture^ 
that there is a confusion between 'Ali el A'la and 
the e})iUie(. of the old Phoenician deity Elyum (‘ the 
very high ’), whom the Greeks callea Adonis 
'All creaieil Muhammad, whom he called his 
‘name’ {Isni), and who is also his ‘veil’ and bis 
‘dwelling-place.’ Muhammad in his turn created 
Salman al-PilriHi from the light of his light, made 
him his ‘ gate ’ (Bab), and entrusted him with hl^ 
projiaganda. These three jiersons form a triaii, 
which seems more ancient than the Cliiibtiaii 
Trinit^y, and which goes back to the divine triad.s 
of the Syro- Phoenician cult.s, and in particular to 
the Palmyrene (riad 'Ali=sky (BaiU-Shamain, 
Balsainem), Mul)ammad = snn (Malak bel), and 
Salman = moon (Aglibol). In the initiation cere- 
monies this triad is represented by ‘ the mystery 
of ' Ain'Mim-Sin’’ (the initial letters of 'Ah, Mii- 
hanimad, and Salman). Muhammad created the 
five ‘ incomparables,’ who in their turn created the 
woi Id and are the five jilanets. The five ‘chosen 
ones ’ are the live divine emanations to which the 
five prayer.s of the day are consecrated 

The I^usairis do not believe in the iiiimortalit;y 
of women, wlio have no rea.sonable soul, and thej 
hold that the use of wine is lawful. 

4 . Sects. — The Nusairis are divided into foui 
classes: the ^Jaidaris (from the surname given to 
All, EI-Haidar, ‘lion’), who have come most into 
contact with foreign influences, the Shamali.s, the 
Kalazis, and the Gliaibis. The Sliamalis claim that 
the god 'Ali, identified with the sky, dwells in the 
sun, which represents Muhammad. This idea recal K 
the Syrian cult of Ba'al-Shamaim (sky-god) assimi- 
lated by the Greeks with Helios. The name 
Shamal (from which the Jews derive Samuel, the 
angel of death) seems to represent the suii (anothei 
name of the sect is Shamsi) in its nocturnal course ; 
it should be noticed that the Shamalis go a great 
length with their worship of Muhammad, who, in 
the primitive triad, is identified with the sun, 
united with 'Ali by the liglit, but se()aiated from 
him by the manifestation of appearance. With 
the Kalazis, or Qamaris, the moon is the abode of 
'All ; it is celebrated in the poems that we pos.se.ss 
of this sect and represented by wine : in theii 
figurative language, according to Dussaud, by 
drinking pure wine one reaches a close ac(iuaint- 
anceship with the moon. Some writers hold that 
there are traces here of a lunar goddess who is 
none other than the great Syrian goddess Astarte. 
’Plieir name is derived from that of the shaikh Mu- 
hammad ibn Kalazi. The fourth sect, the Ghaibis, 
‘believe that God appeared, and then became 
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inviHible ; the present time is that of the absence ’ 
{qhaihah), whence their name ; they seem to be in- 
fluenced by the Ismail ian doctrine of the Tanzih^ 
which deprives God of His attributes ; they tlierefore 
consider the absent as God ( Ah), identified 

witli the air, as, among others, with the sky. 

5. Initiation.-- The initiation ceremonies seem 

to have been borrowed by the Nusairis from tl»e 
Ismailinns, and to have replaced the ancient mys- 
teries ; but, as in the case of the doctrine of tlie 
)ul(iqs and the cc.sy^.v, the Isma'ilis initiate into a 
doctrine, the Nusairis into mysteries (Dussaud, 
p. 105). They have retained the use of wine and 
the veiling of the initiate. The nine degrees of 
Ismaili initiation are reduced to three, ovei bur- 
dened with ritual elements. The initiate must be 
tlie child of Nusairi parents ; he receives instruc- 
tion from a stranger to his family- -which creates 
between him anti his tt^acher very close bonds of 
relationshij). The imam receives him into the 
number of the faithful after certain ceremonies, in 
the last of which wine plays a very imjiortant 
part, in the form of communion. It should be 
noticed that, among non-initiated Nusairis, Khodhr 
(Khadhir — Ell) is the name of the god par excel - 
leiu'.c, as 'All is among the initiated j 

6. Metempsychosis. — Metempsychosis is one of 
llic dogmas of the Nusairis, but it diHers from that 
held by the Ismailis. The faithful is tiansfornied 
seven times before he goes to take his rank among 
llie stars, of which Ah is the prince. If he is 
hlaniewoi thy, he is le-horn as a Christian or a 
Muslim, until exjiiation is conijilete. lnlidelH,„who 
have not worshijiriod ’ All, live again in the form of 
dogs, camels, mules, asses, or slice)). 

7. Festivals. —The cliief festivals of the Nusairis 

are: (1) the KI Ghadu' (‘the pond’) festival, on 
the 18th of Dlui’l ; it is of Sliiite origin, 

and commemorates Muhaniniad’s apjMuntment of 
'Ah as his succe.ssor ; it is celebrated among the 
most iniiiurtant sfutlkhs ; (2) the festival of the 
breaking ol the fast {fitr) ; (3) that of the sacrilices 
(I2th of Dhii’l hijjah) ; (4) that of the Firnsh^ 
which comineiiiorate.s the self -.sacrifice of 'All 
exposing himself to the blows of the Quraish in 
place of Mnlianimad ; (5) that of Ashurah (10th of 
Mubarrain) in memory of the ma.ssacre of Karbftla. 
Accoidiiig to the Nusairis, yusain did not die, but 
disapTieared like Je.siis The festival of the .second 
El Ghadir (9th of Kabi' I.) celebrates the recogni- 
tion of tlie .sons of 'Ah by Muhainrinwl That of 
the Biith comnieniorates the nativity of Jesus 
Christ, hut it is of Muslim origin ; T)erha])S it is u 
remnant of that which the pagans of II an an cele- 
brated at the, winter solstice for the birth of the 
sun. 'the spring and autumn eijuiiioxes arc the 
occa.«ion of festivahs in forms borrowed from the 
Persians — ^the Nawraz and the Mihrajan. 'TlioHe 
are the official festivals. Some populai ones are : 
that of the IJai)tism {El Qiddas), the day of the 
E])iphany, of the Palms, of Pentecost, and e.sjieci- 
ally of St. Barbe. Lastly, there are .several 
pilgrimages, tlie most important of which is that 
of Khodhr ( Khadhir = Eli). 

8 . Conclusion.— Like all secret sects, the Nu- 
sairis have been subjected to all kinds of accusa- 
tions : the Isma'ili.H have contended with them by 
rivalry, and the Ciiristian historians of the Crusades 
have re-echoed the slanders hurled at them by the 
Muslims. 

LiTitnATURK. — The chief work on this Bed ih R. Dussaud, 
Hist et retiginn dfs Nomi ris, Paris, 1 900, which has been followed 
m this urLicle (cf. artt. by R. Basset, in RUIi xlvi. fl902J , 
C. F. Seybold, LCIiim. [1901] 1266 IT. ; M. Hartmann, ZDrV 
xxiv. 11901J 180-194; R. Duval. RA xxxvi. (1901] 184-186; 
C. Clerraont-Ganneau. CAIBL I1900J 7(K)-702; J. Halevy, RS 
ix. [1901 ] 88 ff., and I. Goldziher, AR IP iv. [1901 J); on pp. xiii- 
XXXV will be found the complete list of works, both Eastern 
and Western, that have appeared on the NuHaIrts down to 1900. 
.See also H, Lammens, ‘Notes de g<f^otrra|)hie Hjrieime,’ in 


MtUatiges de la faxiulU itnentaltt de Beyrout, i. [1900] 271-288, 
* Une Visito au toih supr^Jine des Notniris Haidaris,* JA xi v. 
[1916] 139-169. RKNli Ba.S.SKT. 

NYANJAS.-l lie peoples dealt with in tliis 
article aie those speaking the Nyanja or Lake 
language of the Protectorate of Nyasaland and 
adjoining territories. They cover the di>tiict 
embraced by the southern portion of that Pio- 
tectorate, extending from I’ort Hciald on tlui 
south as far north as tin* 13th painliel of south 
latitude. Divisions of the lube stretch into 
Portngue.8e territory on the west, and into N. 
Rhodesia, where they inhabit the lower pait of 
the Loangwa valley. They are also to be found 
in a narrow strip of country along the east .shore 
of Lake Nyasa, into which they were driven by 
pressure of the Yao tribe from the east. 

The tribe is divided into vaiious subdivisions, 
w hich diflerfiom each other to a small degiee both 
in dialect and in cnstonis, Tliese divi.sions are 
Aniang’anja, Amjiotola, Aniaravi, Amho, An 
tumlia (or Akantumla), Achewa, and Achipetu. 
About the time of Livingstone’s iirst visit to 
Nyasaland, a tribe of Zulus called Angoni migrated 
from the south and after various wandenng.s con 
(iiicred the country inhabited by the northern 
divi.sions of the Nyanja tribes, on whom tliey 
imposed several of tlieir habits and cn.stonis, while 
at the same time they adonted the language of tlie 
conquered )>euj)le. Now Zulu has entirely given 
place to Nyanja in one or otlier of its diah^TN. 

1. Clans. — Like many othei Bantu tribe.s, the 
Nyanja.s are divided into clans oi fannlie.s, wliicli 
trace their descent thiongh the motliei ’I'lie 
better know'n of these clans aie the following 
Ahanda, Ajuii, Amwale, .Aiuilan/.i, A<l/.unhin, 
Anklioma, Amhewe, and Anthanga. The clan 
names are to he found all through tlu' adjacent 
tiihes — the result hugely ot intertiihal waifare 
and slaving, in wdiich women formed the nio^i 
jironiinent and most valuable asset. Though the 
origin of these names has been accounted toi by 
the theory of the totem, tluui* is now no tiaceoj 
any sucli ideas eoiineided with the names a.s would 
I>oint to a totem origin. Tlie names aie not (bose 
of any animal or ol)jc‘ci in natnie, nor do tliey 
carry any custom of tabu peculiar to the clan. 
Certain or the clans, how e\ei, usihI to have customs 
neculiarly tlieir own. Tlie Ahands, r.//., nlwa\H 
killed slaves to put into tln^ grave along with the 
dead body of their chief. Among the Ajuri a man 
used to take a tem|)orary wdfe, living with her toi 
a yeai, and tlien putting her away before taking a, 
peinianent wife, or w'lve.s, according to native rite 
and cuHtoni. 

With the arrival of tlie Zulu Angoni Miere caiuc 
tlie custom of the descent tollowdng the clan of tlic 
father, ami Mien a series of new clans wuis mtio- 
duced : Apovii, Anjohvu, Anainvn, An.soiuha, 
Aiianyoni, etc. These aic the names of vild 
animals — gazelle, elephant, liippo])otamus, etc. — 
and to the members of the clan the flesh of its 
name-animal is tabued. This custom lias giadu- 
ally spread over the noithern portion of the tribe 
— especially those parts i;onquered by the Angoni 
— and now’ it is common to find natixes who claim 
to belong to two clans, one by tlie fatlier and one 
by the mother, the former carrying with it the 
tabu. Such clan-names are now largely eni))!oyed 
as surnanies. 

2. God and spirits.— (o) The geneiic name for 
God among the Nvanja is Mulungu or Mlungu, 
which appears in Sw aliili as Mnungn, ami in Lomwe 
and Makuwa ns Mluku Umlci iIim icim is 
embraced not only the deity, hut all tliat apjier- 
taiiiH to tlie spirit world. \Vhethcr in its primary 
sense it conveys tlie idea of personality is doubtful, 
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as the word helongs to an impersonal class of 
nouns, and alw'ays takes the concord of an im- 
personal class. When, however, the deity is 
alluded to in respect of any of his attributes, there 
is no doubt that personality is assigned, as when 
the Nyanja speak of ‘Leza, the Nurse,’ ‘Mlengi, 
the Creator,’ ‘ Mphambi, the heavens,’ and 
‘Chanta, the Almiglity.’ Other names are also 
assigned to the Supreme Being, as Chanjiri, 
Chiiisumpi, Mbamba, Mphezi, but these are gener- 
ally con lined to certain local manifestations of the 
deity through the possession by some individual of 
divine powers. Among the tribe of S. Angoniland 
in 1910 there appeared an individual who claimed 
such divine powers under the name of Chanjiri, and 
demanded tribute in the form of offerings from the 
l)eople, at the same time attempting to dissuade 
them from paying the annual tax to the Govern- 
ment. While tlie names Leza and Chauta are 
the coninion appellatives of the deity among the 
neighbouring Awemha and Atoiiga, the name 
Mulnngu is universally recognized as signifying 
the Sn]>reine Being, aiui among the Nyanja peojde 
is the only designation in use. 

{//) Some districts have their local deities or 
Hjiint.s whom worship is paid at definite shrines 
— generally on (,h(‘ top of some prominent moun- 
tain. In the Elan tyre district tliere are two such 
shrines on the summits of Mounts Soclie and 
Mieliiru, where offerings are made in time of ]>nl)lic 
distress to the spirits of Kankhornba and Mpalale. 
There, is little doubt., however, that these are tlie 
names of two chicis who ruleil in the respcctiN e 
districts belore tlie time of liistorical record, and 
whose names are thus jireserved in the worshij) 
}>aid to tlieir spiiits. Till recently a local 
'tnhonri^ or seer, lived near Port Ileiald who claimed 
divine powers for himself, and whose wife — always 
chosen from a certain family — acted as priestess 
and means of communication with the outer world, 
he having shut himself up in complete seclusion. 

(c) The or spirits of the dead, form the 

chief inhabitants of the unseen world. The word 
is u.sed to denote tlie disembodied spirit or soul of 
man, and there is no sjarit which was not at one 
time existent in a living bodily personality. Wlien 
this disembodied spirit is coiiceivetl a.s a worker of 
evil and as possessing an evil influence, it is termed 
chiwanda. 

It is to the mizi'inu that the people most fre- 
quently resort when they wish to get into eom- 
mnnicfition with the unseen. It is to the mizimii 
that juayers are most frequently ofl'ered anil sacri- 
ticos made. Only in time of great local fear or 
calamity, such as drought or famine or pestilence, 
are addresses paid to Muhingu or to the local 
deities. 

The mizimu make their presence known and 
communicate their wishes to the living by means 
of dreams, when the spirits of the dead liold con- 
verse with the Rjiirits of the living and the spirits 
of the living hold converse with each other, and 
through the medium of the mlanla, or pro]>liet, 
wdio is insj)ired by the mizimu to rave [bwehweta) 
— the ravings being accepted os the voice of the 
dead. 

The mizimu have their abode at tlie hiit of the 
deceased or at the grave \\ here the body is buried. 
Ofl’erings are not usually made at the grave— as 
among so many of the neighbouring tribes— but at 
the hut where the jierson lived, or at some place 
such as the foot of a tree near the hut where lie 
was accustomed to resort. Sometimes in the case 
of an important cliief a small sacrihee hut, called 
knrhisi or (jQ7nlmzi, is built on the outskirts of the 
village, aiid ther^ the customary olJerings are 
made. 

{d) The spirit may take uj) its abode in .some 


wild animal, as a lion, leopard, or python. This 
is the case only with such persons as have while in 
life secured medicine which has the power of effect- 
ing such a transmigration of the soul. These 
animals are held in awe, and are rarely interfered 
with ; but, should one be killed accidentally or of 
necessity, the native has no theory as to what 
comes after. There, as in so many problems of life, 
he confesses that he is against a dead wall which 
he has no means of surmounting. 

(e) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the spirit may 
be made to locate itself in any object such as a 
piece of cloth, a basket, a doll, or, in the case of 
a person of importance, such as a chief or headman, 
in a fowl, a goat, or an ox. The spirit is ‘ captured ’ 
by the inlaula, or, if it is that of a person of lower 
rank, by an old woman who has ceased to bear 
children. Such objects or animals are set aside as 
sacred. Should the animal die, another animal is 
chosen and set aside as wa mizimUy the property of 
the spirits. The other class of objects in which 
the spirits are located are treasured among the 
houseliohl stuff, and are generally kept near the 
bed or sleeping-place of the head of the fandly. 

3 . Burial customs. — Immediately after death 
the coij»se is bathed, if of a man liy men, if of a 
woman by women. Any one may perform this 
oftice, but it usually falls to the older people. Any 

j neiglihoiir may assist in carrying tJie corpse to the 
grave, and in digging the grave, but on those who 
go down into the grave and receive the con^^^e from 
those above special duties are laid. TMiey are 
kno^m as the adzukxiru (from the root kuru, 

‘ greatness ’). There are no olhcial adzukuvu ; 
any jicrson may perform the function, but liy 
habit and custom of the community certain indi- 
viduals usually have the office assigned to them. 
To them afterwards falls the duty of offering tlie 
sacrifi<;es to the siiirit of tlie dead. Theirs are the 
portions of food which are left over from the sacri- 
nee, and which they have the right of dividing 
among their frieniis. After the burial the mourners 
return to the empty hut, which the mlzuluru pull 
down. Should it be decided to take .stejis to ascer- 
tain the cause of the deatli, the ula is consulted 
(see § 9 ), and the ca.se may proceed to the chief’s 
court to be .settled there. Two months or so after 
the burial the adzukuru summon the mourners 
together, and a feast is made (generally of beer), 
a sacrilice is ottered, and the shaving of heads of 
the mourners linishes the mourning. 

4 . Sacrifices. — Sacrifices are offered {a) to 
Mulungu, {^>) to the spirits of the dead chiefs and 
headmen, and (c) to the spirits of dead relatives. 

(а) Saerittces to Mulungu as the Supreme Being 
are ottered in a small sacrificial hut {ktichisi) built 
on the outskirts of the village or at the foot of any 
large tree where tliere is aliade — preferably the large 
tree in the village bwalOy or courtyard. Any tree, 
however, that gives shade may be a place oi sacri- 
fice. Persons on a journey or in the hunting-field 
place an ottering almost anywhere — under a tree, 
if possible, or at the meeting of two roads. The 
offerings con-sist mostly of food — beer, flour, etc. — 
while pieces of calico are ottered by being torn uj) 
and hung from the tree or spread over the sacrifice 
hut. At the lieginning of liarvest oflerings of first- 
fruits are made in the sacrilice hut, the udiole 
village joining in the sacrifice and the chief or 
headman acting as oftieiating priest for the occa- 
sion. 

( б ) Sacrifices are ottered to the stiirits of the dead 
chiefs or headmen. These, like the others, consist 
of food— beer, flour, etc. They may be ottered 
near the hut where the dead person lived, or at the 
sacrifice hut where his spirit may be ajiproached. 
The ofterings are made by some de.scendant or 
relative of the deceased chief, generally by his 
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successor in office. In one instance near Blantyre 
the dead chief had been the chief of a tribe which 
liad been conquered and its members scattered by 
the present chief of the country. When a sacrifice 
was made, a member of the c(mquere<i trif>e — a 
relative of the deceased — had to be found to offer 
the sacrifice, as likely to be more acceptable to 
the spirit whose favour was sou^dit. Among the 
Angoni Nyanjas the ollering may take the form of 
an animal in which the spirit of the dead is located, 
and the animal is thereafter looked upon as the 
property of the spirit. If it is a fowl or goat, it is 
not usually separated from its fellows, but if it is 
an ox — usually dedicated to cdiiefs only — a special 
kraal may be built for it and a 8i>ecial caretaker 
set apart. 

(c) Sacrilices are made to the spirits of dead 
relatives or friends — a little flour, beer, a fowl, or a 
goat, part of which is inade the offering, the re- 
mainder being partaken of by the fiiends of the 
adzukurUj or oflerer. Wliere the spirit of the dead 
has been located in any article of household use, 
the offering is placed close to it. 

5. Initiation ceremonies. — Among the whole of 
the Nyanja-8[)eakiiig peoples there is no initiation 
ceremony for males and no rite of circumcision. 
'Phis shows that they had not come under the 
iiilluence of the coast Arab or Muhammadan. 
'Phere is, however, in tlie case of females a cere- 
mony of initiation at the age of puberty. The 
period of instruction varies among the oiffcnmt 
sections of the tribe from one or two days to a 
month. During this period the girls live in a hut 
apart by themselves and are instructed by old 
women in the duties and acts of the married state. 
There is no form of mutilation or circumcision, hut 
the girls are taught by manual manipulation to 
prepare the organs for the marital acts. \Yhen 
tll(^ married woman becomes jaegnant, for the first 
time, the old women again take her aside and 
instruct her in the mysteries of (childbirth and 
niotherliood. 

6. Marriage. — In the marriage ceremony of the 

Nyanja peojue the chief agents, next to the persons 
them.selves, aie the ‘ sureties’ by whom 

tin* marriage is arranged and on whom the responsi- 
bility for its well-being depends. They are usually 
the brothers or some very near relatives of the con- 
tracting parties. The man and woman take no 
part in tiie iireliminary negotiations ; everything 
is done for them by their respective ‘suieties.’ 
Should difficulties arise between the husband and 
wif(5, the duty of making reconciliation or of per- 
mitting a divorce lies with the ‘sureties,’ ami 
without their consent no alteration in the condition 
of husband and wife is sanctioned. 

Th(i woman remains in the village of her parents, 
where the husband builds her a hut if her father 
has not already built one for her. The mother- 
in-law expeccts help from him in the hoeing of her 
garden. Beyond this the husband has no other 
indebtedness to his wife's family. When the hut 
is ready, the husband makes his wife’s village his 
home. If he has other wives, he pays it periodical 
visits. There is no marriage ceremony beyond the 
entry of the husband into the wife’s hut. Should 
tlie husband prove impotent, this is a ground for 
disannulling the marriage at oncce. The first-bom 
child is named by the husband’s relatives, and, 
when other children are born, it goes to the home 
of the mother-in-law and is reared by her, ‘ in the 
pla(ce of the daughter whom she has lost.’ 

The custom of nkulobola^ or payment hy the 
hu.shand to the wives’ relatives, does not exist 
among the Nyanja tribes. Only in the northern 
districts, -where they are in close touch udth the 
Angoni (Zulu) tribe, does one find the custom 
occasionally introduced. 


Wives are inherited from the maternal uncle 
along with other property. The uncle’s head -wife 
may become the head-wife of his successor. More 
generally she is allowed to retire into private life, 
and her place as head-wife may be taken eitlier by 
the sucees.sor’8 first wife or by soiiie other of the 
inherited wives. Separation is (!oinmon, the cau.se 
generally being adultery on the woman’s part or 
neglect on the hushaneVs part. The matter is 
decided by t he ‘ suieties.’ If divorce is sanctioned, 
the husband hands over some small article [knipcr- 
eka inubm, ‘ to hand ovei an arrow ’) to the wif(‘ 
a.M a token of her freedom, and without this ceic- 
mony no divorce is complete. The whole marring(‘ 
principle is simi>le. '1 he woman is the proi>eity 
of her clan or family, and so are the cluldicn 
Hence the husband makes liis home with liis wife’.^ 
relatives. This is altogethei a diflen'iit .state ol 
.society from t hat in which the hu.sband takes the 
wife to his home —in which case he must pay tlie 
'iikitlobola as compensation to her family for tlie 
I0S.S of the uoman and her children. 

7. Witchcraft and disease. — The power of witch- 
craft belongs to a certain clan of witclies {(fiifi). 
Their ohjeitt in seeking tins power is to ol)tain 
tlie means by which they may avenge them, selves 
on their enemies and destroy their fellow-beings. 
As they keep this power hy eating liinmui flesh, 
they may be snpjiosed also to exercise if that t hey 
may secaire the necessary food, ’riiey work theu 
sjK»lls by means of * medicines,’ wliu h they keep in 
small antelojic’s horns, and hence they theinselves 
ai e eupheuiisiically described as a Tiynnga, ‘they 
of the iiorns.’ 

The njiti have theii enerni(^R, who are bent on 
their discovery and d(*struction. These may be 
renegade afiti, who turn tlndr knowledge to tlic 
destruction of their old associateR. 'I'lie ncketera, 
or seteJcerti, the ‘ throat - cutter,’ is the most 
commonly recognized ot these enemies. I'lie wn 
yiyvvdo, ‘ he of the hammer,’ is another. By 
means of more powerful nie«licine they (‘omjM*! tin* 
afiti to revival themsidvcs, when they attack them, 
the one with his knife, tin; other with his haniim'r. 
The afiti form a secret society into which only the 
initiated are admitted. The fear of them hangs 
a dark cloud over the wliole of native life, and the 
superstition is the cause of more ileaths than all 
the diseases of the climatic jnit together. 

The mahi.mlira is a jirofessional witch-finder, 
generally a woman, who is knowui over a large 
district, and who is called in wdien all other iiieans 
of inquiry have failed. She obtains her jxiwer by 
means of medicine, which she purchaseH 01 othei 
wise secures from another member of tin* ciaft. 
In the process of her divination she works herself 
into a frenzy and her audience into a stat(‘ of 
excitement by a weird dan(;e, accornjtanied by 
physical contortions and bodily posture.s such as 
enter into all native dancing. She seizes and 
.smells tlie hands of the bystandeis till she is able 
to fix on the guiltj*^ jierson, w'horn she names. In 
the course of her performance she digs up w ith a 
spear the various horns of nH‘dicine8 and charms 
which have formed the suspect’s stock in-tnuh* 
111 this w^ the village is purged of all occult 
agencieB. The mabi.mlira has ^so the jiower of 
expelling from any person the afifi power which 
he may have acquired without realizing what its 
possession meant. By application of medicines 
the patient is causeii to vomit, and in this way 
gets rid of the occult power.s which he has acquired. 
Of course, against an accusation by a tnabisaHra 
the accu.sed has always the resources of appeal to 
the poison ordeal (see § 9). 

Disease has its origin in witchcraft, whatever be 
its nature. The same applies to all accidents, 
epidemics, losses, and misfortunes. Although a 
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disease may be acknowledged as contagious or 
infectious, its ultimate origin is always to be 
found in the dark opeifitions of the afiti. Hence 
medicines are almost always charms, working 
through occult j)owerB. No uoubt experience and 
experiment have led the native to acknowledge 
the medicinal value of certain substances, and for 
external diseases the application of certain drugs 
IS recognized to have its curative ellect. Hut for 
the treatment of deep-seated or unknown disease 
it is to the occult powers of charms that resort is 
always had. 

8 . Fetishes and charms. — Among the northern 
branches of the Nyanja tribe, the Acbewa and 
the A('hij)eta, as has already been pointed out, 
(;ertain articles may become the abode of the 
spirits and are fetishes, objects of reverence as well 
as worship. Among the southern branches of the 
tribe theie is no such belief, except in so far as the 
spirit of the dead may be believed to enter into 
some wild animal. Charms, Ijowever, are used and 
worn among all classes and foi almost every variety 
of purj)OKe. They range from the application of 
some medicinal heib (‘ither a.s an ointment or as 
an ash luldied into incisions made in the skin of 
Ihe allected part, or the little twigs worn in the 
necklace to cure a headache or toothache, to 
the hig hag of medicine worn round the neck of 
the (de]diaiit-huiiter by whicli lie brings the game 
within reach and range of his guns and obtains 
accuracy iii shooting. Charms are worn to secure 
safety on a journey, success in trading or in war, 
and to protect the lint from t he visits oi the dreadiMl 

or the garden from the depredations of wild 
pigs or thieves. Doubtless these charms were 
originally fetishes, endowed with occult power 
Irom being the abode of some spirit. Now, liow- 
ever, in the native mind they are entirely dis- 
sociated from any spirit- possession, and the powers 
which they possess are ascribed to the artiidcs 
themselves 

9 . Divination, -(u) lA)ts. — Divination i.s l>y 
means of xdu^ ‘lots,’ which aie resorteil to on all 
occasions of doubt, or M'lieii tlie disclosure of secrets 
is desirc'd. For the discoveuy of such crimes as 
wilclicraft, theft, or adultery it is the invariable 
means 'I’he lots are consulted whenever the 
toi tunes of the future are in doubt, as before g<»ing 
on a journey, making wai, or starting on a hunting 
(‘vpedition. The xda exist in a large variety cd 
forms, from simple* divination by means of the 
jiosition in whicli small pieces of a cup or plate fall 
when thrown out. of a dish to the phcuduy or ordeal 
by boiling water, and the u.se of the divining-rod. 
In the last the hohh'r of the rod grasps it by both 
hands, and is diaggcsl by it to the spot where the 
object sought foi is concealed or where the guilty 
individual i.s to be found. 

{b) The poison ordtud. — The juiisou ordeal 
{mwahiri) is the supreme court of appeal for a final 
deedaration on all questions of innocence or guilt. 
The verdict of the ida or tlie nmhisalira may be 
refused or denied ; the verdict of the poison ordeal 
is accepted by both parties as a final closing of the 
case. It c,on.si 8 t 8 of a decoction of the bark of the 
mw’u^iridree, which is pounded in a mortar with a 
certain quantity of water warmed by means of a 
hot stone dropped into it, and given to the accused 
or appellant to drink. Sometimes both parties 
drink together to assert the truth of their assevera- 
tions. Upon the ellect of the poison hangs the 
v^erdict. If the accused dies, he is guilty, and, the 
case being thus decided against him, his friends 
and relatives have to pay compensation for the 
crime which he committed. If the accused vomits, 
he is innocent, and the accusers, having made a 
false accusation, have to pay compensation to the 
person whom they thus defamed. 


The poison ordeal is administered in several 
ways. (1) It may be drunk by the accused himself 
in the tiresence of the accusers. As soon as the 
poison oegins to show that it is to have a fatal 
effect, the accuser and his friends usually set upon 
their victim and beat him or otherwise maltreat 
him till lie dies. The body may then be burned, 
or thiown into the bush to be devoured by beasts 
of prey or vultures. It is never given ordinary 
burial. ( 2 ) The poison may be administered to 
some domestic animal, a fowl or a dog, and by the 
result the innocence or guilt of the accused is 
declared. ( 8 ) Among the Angoni Nyanjas the 
poison is administered to villages or even districts, 
in order to clear them of the. accusation or suspicion 
of witchcraft, or to purge them of all persons 
suspected of using occult powers. Not infrequently, 
if an Angoni chief doubted the loyalty oi any oi 
his villages, he would older a wholesale drinking 
of the poison. In this way many death.s occurred , 
whole villages being sometimes almost entirely 
wiped out 

10 . Social organization.-— The chief sitting in 
the council of his elders or headmen is tlie head of 
all authority and the highest court of law in his 
country. Decisions may be given in sum Her case.s 
by the lieadmen, bul, all serious cases are taken to 
the chief’s court for final decision. War is declared 
by the chief alone. None of his j»eopIe can go on 
a foray without his consent. The chief is resjion- 
sible for the acts of his subjects. The members of 
a village or clan arc all held individually responsible 
tor the actions of any of their fellow-members. 
There is no criminal law nor such a thing as 
‘crime’ in native law. All offences are civil 
offence.s*— against property — and so may be atoned 
for by payment according to the amount of damage 
done. This is the fundamental principle at tlic 
root of native law. The native whose goods have 
been stolen fails to see the justice of merely im 

{ irisoning the thief while the stolen property is 
eft unrestored. Under native law the thief would 
have been obliged to make restitution for the 
stolen goods, or his relatives would have paid the 
amount for him. Assault on tlie person is com- 
pensated for by a monetary payment according to 
the amount of the injury iullicteil. Adultery is 
puni.shahle by death or by payment of a slave or the 
value of a stave. It is, in native law, an offence 
against the property or rights of the husband. 

The line of descent being through the mothei 
and the laws of jiroperty demanding that it be 
ke|)t within the clan, inheritance falls to the 
brother by the .same mother ; failing him, to the 
(ildest sistei’s son. The heir takes the name as 
well as the jiroperty of the deceased. No one can 
fall heir to two names. Under the native regime 
monogamy is the rule and polygamy the exception. 
Wealth or inheritance alone is responsible for 
polygamy. 

LiTiiRATCRK.— D. and C. Livingrstone, Narr. of an Expedi- 
tiou to the Zamhefti and its Tributanes, London, 1866 ; D. C. 
Scott, An EncyeUrpeedie Diet, of the Mang’anja Languaae, 
Edinburjfh, 1892; H. Rowley, Story 0 ^ the Universities’ Mission 
to Central AJnea, London, 1866; D. Macdonald, Africana, 
do. 1882; R. S. Rattray, Chinyanja Folklore, Songs, and 
Stoi'ies, do. 1907; H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1898. A. IIeTHERWICK. 

NYAYA.— in Sanskrit signifies ‘ Logic,’ 
and is the title of the latest of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans. These are in 
order the Saiikhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, 
Vaifie^ika, and Nyaya. Its founder is known either 
by his gentilic name of Gotama (Gautama) or by 
a nickname which has lost its opprobrious meaning 
and has supplanted the personal name, Ak^apada, 
‘the eye-footed,’ i.e. witn the eyes directed on the 
feet. 
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Tile name of ‘Logic’ liaa been given to the 
^ybtem, because it treats of formal logic in the 
most exhaustive manner, and this forms its prin- 
cipal theme. In the first senteiice of Gotaina’s 
text-book, t)iQ Nyaya-sutras, which were composed 
f*. 1.50 15. c., sixteen logical ideas are found enumer- 
ated, with the characteristic addition that the true 
knowledge of their nature leads to the attainment 
of final omanci{>ation, i.e. the release of the soul 
Irom the cycle of existence. Nothing shows more 
clearljy' the dominant position assumed by formal 
l(»gic in the Nyaya system. 

Gotama’s logic enjoys great nopularity in India, 
and for a long time has acrvea as the foundation 
of all philosophical research, as is siiovvn by the 
iact that the terminology of the Nyaya has found 
its way into the later text-lK)okH of all the other 
schools. The Nyava [diiloBonhy, however, is in 
no way limited to logic and aialectic, but claims 
to be a complete philosophical system. Regarded 
as such, it is only a further development and com- 
l»letion of the VaiiSesika system (see art. Vaise- 
nIKA), from which it has borrowed not only its 
doctrine of atoms and of the origin of the universe, 
hilt also its psychology. .Inst as in the philosojiliy 
of the Vai^esika, so according to the aoctriiie of 
t he Nyaya, souls are infinite and eternal, possess 
definite qualities, and an; only by means of the 
material organ of thougdit which they possess 
> a])al)ie of experience ana knowledge. Neverthe- 
less the Nyaya philosophy is set to a different key 
Irom that of the system of the Vai.4ej?ika. In har- 
mony with the older systems in its theory of the 
universe it maintains the consistent j)essimism and 
the ascetic cliaractcr which above everything else 
lequiie the suppression of the desire for action ; 
and in connexion with this it again presents de- 
liverance from the misery of empirical existence, 
i.€. the attainment of a <*ondition of absolute 
unconsciousness, as the supreme goal of human 
endeavour — prominent characteristics which in 
the Vai^e^ika philosophy (at least in Kanada’s 
text' book) appear toned down to a remarkable 
(h'gree. 

In all the Indian systems the means by which 
knowledge may be attained are discussed, now a 
greater and now a less number of methods being 
recognized, but nowhere is the subject so fully 
expounded as in the Nyaya. Here four sources 
of true knowledge are recognized : (1) perception 
{prntyaksa)f (2) inference {amimdna), (3) analogy 
{upa?nnnn), (4) credible testimony (liabda). It is 
obvious, however, that inference, as the only re- 
liable means of attaining philosophical knowledge, 
completely overshadows the other three. There 
are three kinds of inference: (1) inference from 
the cause to the effect {purvavat), when, for in- 
stance, from the rising clouds the conclusion is 
drawn that a storm of rain is imjiending ; (2) in- 
ference from the effect to the cause {.<efavat), when, 
for instance, from the swelling of tlie rivers it is 
inferred that rain has fallen in the uplands ; (3) 
conclusion as to something beyond the reach of 
the senses only to be known in the abstract 
{sftDidnyato drs^a), when, for example, the individ- 
ual senses are made the foundation on which to 
base a general com^eption of the instrument of 
j)erception. The distinction usual in European 
logic since the time of Aristotle between induction 
and deduction was strangely enougli never made 
in India. ^ 

The syllogism of the Nyftya consists of five mem- 
bers, which are illustrated by the standing example 
of fire inferred from the smoke on the mountain ; 

(1) Proposition [pratijrid ) : there is lire on the 
mountain. 

1 Of. Max MuUer, ZDMQ vl. [1860] 286 ; Albert Bbrk, WZKM 
XV. fl90l] 261 ff. 


(2) Cause {hctu) : for the mountain smokes. 

(3) Exemplification {dr^tunta) : wherever there 
is smoke there is fire, as, for example, on the hearth 
in tlie kitchen. 

(4) Recapitulation of the cause {upanaya ) : tlic 
mountain smokes. 

(5) Conclusion {nigavimux ) : therefore there i.-i 
fire on the mountain. 

If this scheme is contrasted with the ^iinjile 
threefold syllogism of Aristotle, it is seen to be 
unnecessarily diffuse, since the members (4) and (5) 
are, in fact, only repetitions of (2) and (1) The 
aim, however, o? the founder of the Nyilya system 
was not in the least to propound the most concise 
form of syllogism possible ; he desired to tcacli 
how best to imj)art to others a conviction reached 
by an inference. Thus, from f/lic spliere of logic 
he encroached on that of rhetoric. Even in 
India, theieforc, no difficulty was found in acconi 
modating the above-mentioned scheme of five 
ineinhers to that of three, to which w e are accus 
toined. The conception on which the theory of 
the syllogism of tlie Nyflya rests hears the name 
of ‘invariable association’ {vydpti). Instead of 
starting as we do with an affirmative jiroiiositioii, 
universally valid — ‘ All smoke presumes trie exist- 
ence of fire’ — the Nyaya fihilosojdiy asserts the 
‘invariable association ’ of smoke witli fire. The 
sign observed {hnyn) — in tliis instance the smoke 
• — is ‘ invariably associat(‘d ’ {vyapya) ; the vehicle 
of the sign wliich is to be inferred {liny in)— in 
this in.stance the fire -is the ‘ invariable as.sociatc ’ 
{vydpaka). Logically the conception is quite cor- 
rect, although the form of the expression conveys 
to us a suggestion of htrangeness For smoke is 
always and unconditionally associated with tire, 
but not vire verm fire with smoke ; for there is 
smokeless fire. Tlie delinitions of the conceptions 
here mentioned, and the doctrines of tlicir ajqdica 
tion, not only occupy a large place in the literatuic 
proper of the Nyaya system, hut have a wider 
raime in the philosophical systmiis of India. 

Tlie conception which the Nyaya jiliilosophy 
presents of causality is somewhat diflcient from 
that of the older systems, in which only two kinds 
of causes are atliiiitted, the rnateiial and the 
effective. Tlie material cause of a thing {upaddna 
kdraiia) is the mattei from which it proceeds or 
of wind) it is composed or consists ; the efioctive 
cause {nimittakdraiia) is both the motive-jHiwci 
from which it originates and tlie means by wliicli 
it is produced. The material cause of a given 
object is always the same, and therefore is de 
scribed as the chief cause. The effective causes, on 
the other hand, of which freimently a whole series 
present themselves, need not be the same in similai 
eases, and are therefore ternnul also accompanying 
or secondary causes {mhakdr dear ana). In [dace of 
the ex[)reKmon ‘ material cause,’ which is elsewhere 
custoinary, the Nyaya philosojihy employs in exactly 
the same sense the term ‘inhering cause’ {sa-ina 
vdyikdrnna)^ with evident reference to the sixth 
category of the Vaiscsika system, and together 
with tlie two kinds of causes here named postu 
lates a third, the ‘ not-inliering cause’ {asama 
vdyikdrann), which W'e inav describe as * formal ' 
To use the ordinary examiife of the Nyaya books, 
in the case of a car]>et the threads are the inhering 
cause, the combination of the thieads the not- 
iiihering cause ; the W'eaver’s tools, liLs diligence 
and skill, and the weaver himself are the effective 
causes. The carpet itself is the inhering cause of 
its (qualities ; the qualities of the threails are the 
not-mhering cause of the qualities of the carpet. 

The most important features of the Nyaya philo- 
sophy have here been set forth. But the system 
further treats of the meaning of numerous logical 
conceptions, and of fallaides, sophisms, and other 
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errors of speech, accompanied always wdth elaborate 
and subtle classifications and subdivisions. To 
those desirous of investigating the subject further, 
the able article of H. Jacobi on ^ Indian Logic ’ may 
be reciommended.^ 

One point of importance remains to be noticed, 
wliich has to do with the Vaidei^ika system as well 
as with the Nyaya. 

The Vnu^csikd- and JSJydya-sutraSf the treatises 
upon which the two schools are founded, contain 
no mention of God. Since they, moreover, assert 
tlio eternal and uncreated nature of both soul and 
matter, and conceive the fate of the individual in 
harmony with the universal Indian view as the 
result of his good and evil deeds in the present or 
earlier existences, there can be no douot of the 
originally atheistic character of both systems. 
Probably we ought to recognize here the influence 
of the Sahkhya twstem ; and in fact the doctrines 
of the VaL^sika-lSyava, although in several respects 
opposed to the S&hkhya, seem, on the other hand, 
to be dependent upon it in some of their funda- 
mental tenets. when later the Vaii^esika and 
Nyaya systems came to be blended together, 
the c-ombiried school adoptinl theistic views, but 
never saw in the personal (xod, whom they 
assumed, the creator of matter. Their theology 
is set forth in the KuaumdT'ijah of Udayanach&rya 
(f. A.D. 1300), and in various later works which 
discuss thi; two systems in common. According 
to the view which they hold in harmony with 
Ihe doctrine of the Yoga, God is a distinct soul 
like the other individual souls, and these are 
equally with Him eternal. He is, however, dis- 
tinguished from them by ihe fact that He alone 
l» 0 H.sesses the attrihutos of omniscience and omni- 
potence, which qualify Him for the government of 
the universe ; and that, on the other hand, He lacks 
those attributes wliich result in the entanglement 
of all other souls in the cy<de of existence. 

Litbraturb — F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Phxlo- 
sophy, Ijondon, 18'.t9, ch. vm ; M. Monter-Williams, Indian 
Wisdom't, London, 189.*l ; Saroa-darfiatui-saflgraha, tr. E. B. 
Cowell and A. K. Gough''*, London, 1894, oh. xi. 

K. Garbk. 

N YI KA. — I . Distribution. — ‘ Nyika { Wanyi ka), ’ 
also MN’anika^ and in the Portuguese records 
‘ Vanica,’ is a name applied to several Ilantu tribes 
ill E. Africa. It is not an ethnic designation, as it 
simply means ‘people of the wilderness,’* and 
ajipears to have been used by the Swahili to 
denote a set of tribes who, during the 16th cent., 
migrated down the coast in a south-westerly direis 
tion from the steppes on the left bank of the Tana. 
It is not used indiscriminately for the inland 
natives, as the Taita, Pokomo, Segeiu, and Kamha 
do not seem ever to have been inelnded under it, 
though the first three, at any rate, are probably 
connected in some way with the nine tribes to 
whom it has — whether arbitrarily or not — been 
assigned. These are distributed as follows : 

(1) The Giryama, in the country north and south of Mt. 
Mangoa, which hes, roughly speaking, about 39" 4U' K. by 3* 
20’ S. They extend be^ ohd the Sabaki —in fact, the important 
settlement of Oarashi lies north of that river; and in recent 
years single families have been mijip'ating farther and farther 
north, even beyond the Tana. Their southern Imundary is the 
Mleji, the stream which crosses the road from Rabai to Kaloleni. 

(2) The Ravai 8 between the Mleji and the Mtsaruni stream, 
the latter being about half-way between Rabat Boma and 
Mazera's station on the Uganda Railway. 

(:0 The Duruma, west of the Mtsapuni. They are said to be 
lartlv descended from a number of Makua brought to Mombasa 
>y a Portuguese known as ‘ Bwana Kigozi ’ (De Goes ?). 

1 GON, phil.-hiator. Klasse, 1901, p. 460 ff. 

2 Nyika, in Swahili, originally meant ‘ grass,' and is used for 
the ‘bush steppe,’ the open ground covered with coarse grass 
and scrub, as distinguished from the forest, mwitu. 

a i> here denotes the ‘ bilabial t>,' which is the sound used by 
the people themselves. The Swahili tuill them ‘ Warabai,' and 
the name in this form has been officially given to the district. 
It does not belong to the present mission station (founded by 
Robinann in 1850), which is properly called Kisulutini. 


(4) The Digo, west of the Duruma and extending over the 
border Into German E. Africa, where they occupy the hinter- 
land of Tann (Baumann, Usambara und seine Nachbargebiete, 
pp. 144-181). These four are the larger Nyika tribes ; the 
remaining five are (now, at any rate) of lees importance. They 
are chiefly found on the ridge of hills running southward from 
the Voi river, between the Giryaniacountryland the sea. 

(6) 'The Kauma have their principal kapa, or fortified village, 
about a day’s march south of Mtangariyiko on the Voi river 
(which runs into the Kilifi creek). Some of them live north of 
the Sabaki, near Garashi. 

(6) The (jbonyi, whose kaya lies south of Kaya Kauma. There 
are also a few of them near Garashi. 

(7) The Dzihana (Jlbana), a few miles south of Kaya Chonyi, 
on the way to Ribe. Their clan-names (see below) seem to 
indicate a close connexion with Chonyi. 

(8) The Kambe (not to be confounded with the Kaniba of 
Ukamliani, the district south-east of Nairobi) have one kaya 
between Jibana and Ribe (but a little off the main road) and 
another (Kaya Kambe ya Bate) north of the Sabaki, near Jilore. 

(9) The Rihe (‘ Ribe ') are a small tribe living almost within 
sight of Mombasa and a few miles from Rabai. The old kaya is 
not quite an hour’s walk from the present (Methodist) mission 
village of Ribe. 

Krapf {Rfii.sen in Ost-Afrika^ i. 180) mentions 
twelve tribes of ‘ Wanika,’ but nowhere giA’es a 
definite list of them. He incidentally relers to 
the tribes of Shiniba and Mtawi (ii. 9l), Avho are 
subdivisions of the Digo, and on the same page 
mentions the Lungo tribe ‘der zu den Waaigo- 
Stamineu der Wanika geliort,’ so that it is not 
clear whether he reckons it separately. He may, 
however, have reckoned as the twelfth the 'J’lvvi, 
which he does not mention, but which occurs in an 
Arabic MS of which translations are published 
W both Owen [Narrative of Voyages, i. 418) and 
Gxii\\faji{Doniments sur r hist . . . de rA frique oricn- 
talc, i. 618). Among the ‘cities of the Vanikat’ 
(evidentl 3 ’' meaning the kayas) enumerated in this 
MS, nine can easily be identified a.s the tribes given 
above ; the others are Mtawi, Mtawi-Shimba {prob- 
ably an ofl’shoot of the former), Tiwi, and Lungo. 
There is a village called 'fiwi about half-way be- 
tween Mombasa and the German frontier, and on 
theShimha hills, just south of Mombasa, are scveial 
Digo villages someAvhat isolated fiom tlie rest, of 
the tribe, to which, no doubt, all four names really 
belong. 

2. Origin. — The geneial native tradition is that 
the Wanyika come from Sungwaya (Shuiigwaya, 
Sliingwaya), the native name for the jdains on the 
left hank of the Tana (Hollis, JUAl xxx ‘276, n.). 
They are said to have been driven thence hy the 
Galla. According to the old headman of Kaya 
Kauma, this lianpened thirteen generation.s ago. 
Some say that all the Wanyika are descended from 
Matseze and his wife Mbodze, w’ho lived near 
Sungwaya.^ 

Another Kauma informant told the writer that, 
at the time of the migration, the Pokomo (q.v,) 
were already settled in the Tana valley and the 
Segeju in tfie delta of the sajiie rivei, ‘from the 
old Ozi to Chadoio.’ The former preferied to 
submit to the Galla, and were treated as their serfs 
till within tlie last fifty years ; the latter marched 
south with the Wanyika till they ariived at or 
near their jiiesent abode, viz. the neicliliourliood 
of Tanga, though (here are some witliin British 
territory’, south of Gasi (Baumann, p, 25 f.). The 
Wanyika appear to have remained Avith them for 
some time ; hut, as their iiumhers increased, they 
sent off three succes.sive swarms northward, the 
first being the Kauma, the second the Rabai (who, 
according to this informant, built their kaya at 
Mbuynni, not far from what is now Mazera’s station 
on the Uganda Railway, migrating afterwards to 
Rabai Muia, where Krapf found them), and the 
last the Duruma, who seem to have settled much 
about where they now are. Krapf’s account (i. 
411 ; cf. also his Diet, of tke Sucihili Language, 
London, 1882, s.v. ‘Mutsi muiru’) at first sight 

1 Near Kaloleni, in Giryama, is the grave of another Mbodze, 
by some said to be a descendant of the first, where rain -making 
ceremonies are performed in time of drought. 
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seems incompatible with the above ; he says (and 
this is borne out by a MS kindly placed at the 
present writer’s disposal by Miss Austin) that they 
came from Rombo in Chaga and built their kaya on 
Mriale hill, where the site is still shown, though 
quite overgrown with forest. Thence they moved 
to Habai ya Kale (‘Old Rabai,’ or Vokera), and 
later to Rabai Mpia (‘ New Rabai’), Avhich had, in 
1845, been occupied only for about 30 years (Kiaj)!, 
i. 251). He gives no very clear indication as to 
the site of Rabai ya Kale, which he visited more 
than once (i. 215, 230), but it seems to have been 
near the head of the doravu creek. 

As this migration is evidently much later than 
the other, it was probably a return movement. 
There is nothing to prevent our supposing that 
some, if not all, of the Wanyika had reached the 
neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro, or that they were 
joined by some of the Chaga clans when they once 
more set their faces northward. The MS above 
referred to states that Chonyi and Dzihana are ofl'- 
slioots of this tribe. 

A note of time for the southward migration from 
Sungwaya is fuinished by the recorded fact that 
the ‘Mosseguejos’ a.ssisted the Portuguese, in 
1580, to defend Malindi again.st the Wazimba 
(Giiillain, i. 402 ; Baumann, p. 26 ; Strandes, Die 
Portuyiesenzeit Deutsch- mid Englisch - Ost- 
afrika, p. 153). 

The Giryama are said by some to have come from 
the Taita hills and to be quite distinct from the 
Wanyika who came out of Sungwaya, The prob- 
able solution is suggested by other informants, 
according to whom the Giryama and Taita tribes 
left Sungwaya together and settled down, as did 
the Wanyika and Wasegeiu. Later, the Giryama, 
leaving tlie others behind, went north again and 
established themselves on Mt. Mangoa, which is 
looked on by some as tlieir original (centre of dis- 
persion (Krapf, i. 359; Wakefield, I'hornas' Wake^ 
feld'^, p. 60). The Kamhe insist that they left 
Sungwaya as a separate tribe, along with the 
Kanina, of whom the llihe are an offshoot. But 
‘ the Ribe are the most ancient of all the Nyika 
sub-tribes, and if members of all the sections meet 
together, the Rihe representative has the right to 
speak first’ (Hollis, MS information). Probably 
some of theseconflicting accounts are to be explained 
by the fact that the tribes are not always honio- 
eneoiis. Thus, some perplexity was oiicasioned 
y a statement that the PoKomo came from Taita. 
T^his appears to mean that, when the Rabai loft 
Mriale, they ‘ split up into several sections, going 
respectively to Pokomo, Chonyi, Jibana, Mtahi, 
ana Mtongwe. ... To this day the section which 
went to Pokomo are said to be distinguishable by 
tlieir Rabai names’ (Austin, MS). This is con- 
firmed by members of the Pokomo tribe. 

3. Physical characteristics. — The Giryama pre- 
sent a well-marked physical type : they are tall, 
many well over 6 ft., muscular and well made, with 
a peculiar breadth of head and squareness of face ; 
the complexion is a very dark brown ; the nose, as a 
rule, not excessively flat. Similar types are some- 
times found among the Rabai, but these are far 
less homogeneous ; their situation, within easy 
reach of Mombasa and in touch with several inland 
tribes, exposed them to frequent contact with 
strangers who came to trade and frequently settled 
down and interinairied with them. Besides, we 
find that, as long ago as 1814, Rabai was inhabited 
by the slaves of the Sultan of Mombasa (Guillain, L 
419), and these would be drawn from various parts. 
Many of the present inhabitants are free<l slaves, 
or the children of such, belonging to the Nyanja, 
Yao, Ngindo, and other tribes. The Duruma are 
far from homogeneous, perhaps for the reason 
already stated. The population of Ribe is also 


very mixed. CHionyi and Jihana may perhaps 
represent the primitive Rabai rather better than 
those who go under the latter name. 

The Digo ‘ are slender and remarkably well built ; the\ have 
pleasant, oval faces, in w’hich the negro type is not exaggerated, 
and which decided^" indic>ate an affinity with the northern 
Hamitic tribes, such as the Galla and Somali. The predominant 
colour of their skins is a shade between cinnamon and coffee- 
brown ; but, as might be expected, innumerable gradations 
occur ’ (Baumann, p. 145), 

4. Social organization. — (a) Clans. — All these 
tribes are organized ou a basis of exogamous clans, 
amoiig which, however, there are impoitant dis- 
tinctions. The Giryama trace descent through the 
father, as do the Kaiinia and Kambe, Chonyi, 
Dzihana, and Rihe. The Digo and Duruma trace 
it through the motlier, and the Rabai aj)pc!ii to be 
passing from one stage to the other. They have 
two set. s of clans, called ‘male ’and ‘ female i lie 
men belonging to the hrst, and tlie women to the 
second. A man inherits two clans, bis father’s 
and bis mother’s, but for all practical purposes lie 
is coimteil as belonging to bis father’s, \\liile the 
reverse is the case with bis sister. The statement 
that one of the Dzihana duns is ‘a women’s clan ’ 
seems to indicate that this tribe may once have 
bad a similar arrangement. We have a bint of t be 
change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent in 
the case of the Kauma, in a pedigiee which goes 
back for seven generations in the male line, then 
changes to the female ; also perhaps in the fact 
that the tribal ancestress, Mboiize, is alw ays named 
before her husband, Matseze.^ 

A forinor AsslHtant District CoinmiH8ioner at Rabai Hayn ' ' It 
is probably not very long Bince the Nortiiern Nyika pa8He<l from 
the stage when mother-ngiit obtained, for I remem i)er a vjim 
... in 1898, of a Rabai man suing liis nephew' for seizing the 
estates of Ins deceased father ’ (Hollis, MS). 

(A) The kaya . — The hiya is intimately connectcxl 
with the clan-organization. It is usually situat/cd 
on a bill-top in the densest part of the forest {Kaya 
Jibana has a particularly commanding situation 
and difficult approach) ; it is surrounded by a 
circular palisade of stout stakes, wuth two gate- 
ways at opposite points, closed by heavy wooden 
doors and a]M)roaclied by a steep and narrow patb- 
W'a 3 \ Usually there are three gateways at each 
entrance — perliaps tiieie w as formerly a triple pali* 
sade, but, since people have been able to live outside 
the kaya, the defences liave fallen into <lecay. 
Kaya Rihe and Rabai Mpia aie now' deseited, 
though the latter is still used for a.ssernblies of the 
elders, and the inwanza is kept there ; and, in the 
former, the site of the old council -house can still 
be traced. The moru, or coiiiicil-liouse, is the 
meeting-place of the men, and serves tlie purposes 
lx)th of a parliament.-liouse and of an ordinary club. 
At Garasfii and both the Kambe kayas it seemed 
to be open to strangers; at Kaya Kauma, though 
the place was pointed out, the present writer was 
not allowed even to approaeb it. Should any 
unauthorized person (i.e. one not belonging to the 
order of elders, or armed with their i>ei mission) go 
there, it was said that he would fall down in a fit 
and not recover till treated by tlie elders. Besides 
the moro each clan (tnbari), or in most (jases each 
of the larger divisions of the trilie (usually consist - 
ing of several nibari), has its club-house {Iwanda, 
but the Sw'ahili word haraza is often used), rouml 
which the huts of the families belonging to that 
section are grouped. Evidently the only name for 
these larger units is kahila, from the Swaliili ; it 
is possible that they were originally mhari w hich 
branched off' into the smaller aivisionH now known 
by that name, and it is sometimes difficult to keep 
the two sets of names distinct. There are five 
sections of the Kauma tribe ; the Andarari, Adz^- 
kaa, Amongwe, Adziindza, and Anivitsa, compris- 
1 This la not accidental, for the present writer waa expreanly 
corrected by an old man when mentioning them in the reverae 
order. 
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ing Reventeen mhari ; but there are only two chib- 
houseR, the Amvitsa and Amongwe sharing one 
opposite the north gate of the kaya, the other 
three the corresponding southern one. At Kaya 
Choiiyi, however, eleven out of seventeen mhari 
have a harazfi each ; the remaining six share tliree 
between them, perhaps indicating a recent sub- 
division. Kaya Dzihana and Kaya Rihe each have 
(or had) foul harazns. 

(c) Totemifim, — There are traces of toteniism, 
though, as far as our present state of knowledge 
goes, it seems to be almost forgotten. The Giryama 
elans ‘are divided into two sections, according as 
they avoid the kasiji or the katsendzere bird’ (MS 
information communicated by Hobley). The 
is a tiny hnch, sky-blue and grey in plumage ; it is 
never killed or eaten, but it is difficult to determine 
liow far it is aidually regarded as sacred. The 
httmnidzerd is a still smallei bird, grey, with a 
crimson spot just behind the liead. Some of the 
(dionyi clans refuse to eat the lomn (ant-bear), an 
animal to which some curious sunerstitions are 
att ached. There are other food-prohinitions, though 
it is not certain whether these have anything to do 
with totemism or not ; Chonyi, and certain clans 
of Kauma ami Kamhe, may not eat the flesh of the 
funo antelope within their kaya^ thougli there is no 
ohjection to their doing so elsewhere (Hollis, MIS). 

How far the curious veneration for the hyena 
(Krapf, i. 248, and Diet, of the Suahili Langunye^ 
fi r. ‘ Fisi ’ ; New, Life ... in E. Africa., p. 132; 
'faylor, Giryama Vocabulary^ p. 82) is really 
totemistic is difficult t(> say. It is not connected 
with any particular elan, as with the Nandi, who 
certainly have a hyena totem (Hollis, The Nandi. 
Oxford, 1909, p, 11 ; some usages with regard to 
tlie hyena extend to the whole tribe [i6. p. 7]). 
Nor can it be (Mmnected with a custom of leaving 
the dead to be devoured by hyenas, for among the 
Nyika tribes the dead are always buried. Sham 
traps were set up on recent graves outside Kaya 
Kauma, to nrevent exhumatioTi by liyenas or bush- 
pigs. Neither the Galla nor the I’okonio venerate 
the hyena, though the latter remark on such venera- 
tion as a peculiarity of the Wakoshoro (their name 
for the Giryama). Giryama of middle age say 
that a man was formerly fined by the elders if he 
killed a hyena, but the regulation i.s no longer 
observed 

{d) Gorerrunent. -There is nothing like a para- 
mount chief of any Nyika tribe, tlioimh the Digo 
have hereditary sultans, with the title Icubo (Hollis, 
JHAI XXX. 276,289, and MS information). The 
government is carried on by the ‘elders’ {azhcrc). 
Any iiiemb(‘r of the tribe who has passed through 
the ])relinunary degrees (Taylor, pp. 43-45) is 
eligible for entrance into the kambi, or council, on 
payment of the projier fees, the badge of tluR 
status being an ivory armlet {Invoo). Members of 
the kanibi may afterwards be admitted, first to the 
vaya, or ‘ circle of the elders,’ who ‘ may deliberate 
on smaller iudicial questions in their own district, 
but are really nothing more than a convivial club’ 
(Taylor, p. 44), and afterwards to ‘tlie Fisi “Hyena” 
-the Inner Circle of all and very select. . . . The 
members of the Hyena inspire great terror, as they 
are the depositories of the most jiotent spells and 
oracles’ {ih, p, 45). From these last two classes 
are chosen the three enye-tsi, ‘ owners of the land,’ 
who carry on the government during the space of 

"ika (or ‘ cireunicision-cycle ’) and then ‘ liand 
♦he country’ to their successors, i.c, all those 
’sed next after them, the ceremony taking 
t once in thirteen years, which, according 
informant, is the duration of a rika. 
cireumcision-feHtival is falling 
’•ation being regarded more and 
' 'idual, or at most a family, 


matter; and this, perhaps, is the leason for the 
difterence in a recent account : 

‘There are now among the Wagiryama a cotiBiderable number 
of native councilH or kambis. An elder more intelligent than 
his confreres soon becomes the nucleus of a kamhi and by 
general assent is established as their president {mivanamuli). 
All the people living within the sphere of his influence send 
their elders to the kambi which meets at or near his village ' 
(Hobley, MS). 

The whole system seems, in its general features, 
to be common to Nyika, Pokorno, Kamba, Kikuyu, 
and probably other Bantu tribes, also to (he Galla 
{Journ. of the A fr. Soe., 1913, p. 309, 1914, p. 20211'.), 
Masai (Hollis, Ine Masai^ (Jxford, 1905, pp. 260-263), 
and Nandi (Hollis, A'rmf/i, p. 12). 1^\\q mwaiiza, ox 

friction-drnm, used for convening the kambi, is kept 
by the elders in a hut built for the purpose in the 
moro, and carefully hidden from all but the initi- 
ated (Krapf, i. 312(1'., where tlie cereinonies con- 
nected witli it recall the W. African poro). It is 
sounded when a new law is to be promulgated, or 
as a signal for dances and other ciuemonies which 
take olacc at the beginning of the rains — usually 
in Feoruary 

5. Religion. — The Nyika, like other Bantu tribes, 
use the name Muliingii, wliich, accoidingto Taylor 
(p. 47), ‘is often iiopularly uiKlerstood as (1) sky, 
(2) luck, (3) manes of father,’ etc. 'Fhe greatei 
part, if not all, of their religious obsei vaiu^es seem 
to be connected with ancestor-worship. Then' 
apjiear to be some spirits {pepo) which are, or have 
become, distimd from ancestral spirits (Taylor, 
pj>. 32, 81) ; of these, Katsiimbakazi recalls (tertain 
mythical beings of Pokomo tradition, and also the 
/iilu legends of the Abatwa (Bushmen). Tlie 
Diirunia say (native MS communiiiatcd by Hollis) 
that every person is acitoinjianied by a guardian 
spirit {pepo) ; it may be ancestral, but, if so, 
tlie native mind is not apt to perceive any incoii 
gruity between this and the belief tliat the shade 
[koma) of the dead haunts the vicinity of the grave. 
An important grave is marked by a carved post 
(kigango), sometimes surrounded by other posts 
representing wives 01 relatives not necessarily 
buried in the same jilace (see photographs taken 
by Captain Knox at Kaya Dzihana, in Man, ix 
[1909], facing )>. 145, with note by Hollis). It is 
here that ottei mgs are made to the koma, usually 
of meal and beer {pombe) ; occasionally a fowl is 
killed (Taylor, j). 81). Possession by spirits is 
frequent {ib. p. 32, and Hollis, MS) and gives lise 
to tlie usual dances, etc. (cf. the Nigerian bori) ; it 
is sometimes induced by damhng, in order to 
obtain infoi inatioii believed to be communicated 
by the spiiit, as in a case witnessed by the writei, 
where the mother of a sick child had the appropriate 
remedy revealed to her. Diviners {tsuha mbnruqa) 
are frequently (‘onsulted in case of illness or other 
difficulty, ana make use of a process analogous to 
the hida of the Baronga, etc. There do not appear 
to be any professional rain-makers ; in fact, it is 
not rain-making that is attempted in time of 
drought so mucli as the discovery of the persons 
who are keeping back the rain, having buried 
certain cluirms for the purpose. A ceremony for 
producing rain, Iiowever, has sometimes been per- 
formed at the grave of Mbodze, and is of the 
nature of sympatlietic magic ; tlie main point of it 
is the setting up of a kmu (wooden mortar) on the 
grave and filling it with water (native information ; 
cf. also Taylor, p. 82). 

The elders of the jiai supply the charms (kiraho) which pro- 
tect growing crops, ana entail a curse on any one who 
removes or disregards them. They, with the vaya, also 
administer the ordeal {kiraho, kurya mwna) in certain criminal 
cases (Hollis, MS). 

6. Material culture. --The material culture of 
the Nyika offers some interesting peculiarities. 
Their huts are quite unlike the hemispherical ones of 
the Zulus, the slightly different ones of the Pokomo 
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and Cal la, or the circular oneH witli a conical roof 
of the Kikuyu, Nyanja, etc. They are rectangular 
in ground-plan, with a thatched roof descending 
from the ridge- jiole to the ground, so that there 
are, properly speaking, no walls, and the general 
outline is not unlike that of a haystack. Sonu‘- 
tiines this kind of house has straight gahle-emls, 
filled in with upright stakes ; more usually tlie I 
ends are sloped and thatidied down to the gVonnd 
like the sides. Those of the I)ig(» are somewhat 
(iifl’erent (Baumann, p. 147). The dress of the men 
is the usual waist-cloth of cotton fabric, with or 
witlnnit an upper cloth dra}»ed over one shoulder ; 
the characteristic costume of the women (where 
they have not adopted the two cloths of the 
Swahili women) is the or kilt, reaching 

from the waist to the knees {ih. p. 146). 

The most usual weajion is the bow ; the Giryama 
bow dilleis .slightly in form from that used by the 
Wasanye. The arrows are often jmisoned ; in this 
« as(‘ tliey are reed-tipped ; otlierwise they have 
barbed iron heads. The Giryama also use the 
parrying-stick {kipungu), which is very rarely found 
elsewhere in Africa ; and another peculiar weajion 

I. S a tliree-sided club [ndnta) used for killing snakes. 
They also have swords [mushny mujxjn)^ wliudi arc as 
nmeb iinplcnients as weapons, and smaller knives. 

'Phe Giryama are said to have been once highly 
^killed in metal -work, but now tliey buy from th(> 
Karnba the fine copper and iron chains wliich they 
wear as ornaments and wliich, so they say, they 
taught tlie Kamba to make. 

Th(‘ NyiUa live chitdly by agriculture, which is 
mainly tlie concern of the woiium ; they keeji goats 
and sheep, hut few, if any, cattle. Tn recent years 
they have taken to planting coco-nuts, less for the 
sake of the nuts than for tapping them for jialm- 
vvine, which formerly they bought from the Swahili. 
The ground is cultivated with the hoe (jembe) and 
the most usual crops arc maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, beans, pumpkins, etc. 

7. Conclusion. — Different opinions have been 
expressed as to the charactei 01 the Wanyika, and 
they consist of such various elements that it would 
loe difficult to give a comjtendums judgment of them 
as a whole. The unfavourable estimate, e.g., of 
H. H. Johnston {'I'hf Kilima-njaro Expedition y 
London, 1886, p. 42) must be onalified by tlie con- 
sideration that the Kabai people are a very mixed 
race, consisting largely of ex-slaves, and that a 
starting-point for caravans i.s niiicli on a level with 
a seaport in the type.s of character that it presents. 
The Giryama are a vigorous race, full of line pos.si- 
liilities ; and ttio others, with all deductions, contain 
very good material for future development. Their 
old institutions appear to be breaking down, which 
is unfortunate, as there are many important facts 
yet unrecorded ; but, so far as one can judge, this 
is not a symptom of decay, but a stage of growth, 
to be watched with interest and fostered with 
judicious care 
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NYMPHS.— See Nature (Greek), vol. ix. p. 
226 

NYSA (Nctnj). — The sacred name of Nysa is 
I from the beginning an integral element of the 
legend of Dionysos. Thiue is, doubtless, an 
etymological connexion betwei'ii the two name.s, 
hut (heir .signilicaiic(‘ esiaiics us (Diod. iv. 2. 4- 
Alb Kai TpatptPTa t6i' A£6«'i'froi' iv rrj Ni-tri; rcyitv rij^ 
TTpoapyopla^ rai'nrrjs enrb Aids \ai NiVtjs).' Tlie name 
of Nysa first occurs 111 one of tliose taiilalizing 
passages, of which tlicie ari' several in Homer, in 
which Ave get a glimpse into a. whole woild of 
legend lying behiinl th(‘ llomeiic pot'ms. TIu' 
story is told, incK'ly in outline, of tlie fate of 
Lykoergos, king of the Kdones of Tin ace, wIk^ 
withstood by violence tlie sjiiiuul of the orgiastic 
cult in this its nut ive home : 

oy iroT* aatyofitroio Anoi'inroio rifit/yat 
aeOe Kar' rjydHfOi' SvaviOi', 

‘that erst chaHcd throuffn the j^ootily land of N.isa the nmsin>; 
mothers of Dionysos ' (/7 vi. 1.52 f ). 

Ah we come down the stream of (ireek poetry 
and myth, tlie nanu* frequently rtuuiis- now a.^- 
that oi a moinitaiii, now as that- of a city, nou , 
again, as that of a nymph fabled to ha\e mothered 
the infant deity ; but, whatever its guise, it is 
always a mystic entity, eluding exact analysis and 
balllingall atteiiiptsat jnecise localization, llenci' 
it has Deeii happily described as ‘in fact, a monn 
tain Avhich attembsl Dionysus on his travels’ 
(quotation in J. K Sandys, /iaerhet of Euripid(’k\ 
Camliridge, 1892, line 5.%). 

The vine, the (j^od’s chief (rift, to man, mnat, it waa felt, hale 
had Boniewhere on earth a place of origin, and in much the 
same wai as Attica ilaiined to he, for Urocce il not for the 
whole world, the motherland of the olive (Herod, v H2 Xfyt'Ta. 
hi Kai idalai ^oay aWofft yT|y ovfinjuow Kara \povoi' tKnvot’ if it 
’ABrjyjjcrt ; (*f. 8oph. (JCd. Col, 694 ff. ; iariv S' oloe iyut ya\ ‘Airias 
OVK inaKOVUt . a;^eipwTOr avroirotOVj Kr\ — where note 

the reference in the openinir words [678 f,]: iv’ b fkxKXiwrat rin 
AiiiKvcroy so did various places, nearer or more 

remote, in ail parts of the Greek world, claim to he tlie orifiiiml 
home of the vine (!».//., Ho^ih. Aniig. ll'll • Kaioi Nvcratwe (>p*wi 
I Kio-afipti'i oyffai y\wpd t aKri | noKvardttivAoi ■~**hhdini' 

bo the claim of a Nysa m Euhma near , cf. .Soph, frajf 286) 

Hence Herodotos (iii. 97; cf. ii. 146) knows of n 
‘sacred Nysa’ (Ncctt; Upij) among tlie Ethiopians 
who bordci upon Egypt. Diodoios, who gieatl^ 
exercised himself over the antecedents and early 
history of Dionysos, holds tliat the scene of ids 
birth wa.s in Arabia (in sujqiort of which opinion 
he is never tired of quoting Hymn. Horn. i. 8f. : 
(an 5i ns Nvar), Orrarov 6pos, dvOiov i>\g, \ TgXov 
^oivIktjs, axfSbv Alyinrroio jiodiav — which doe.s not 
appear very convincing; see Diod. in. 66. J, ami 
Cl. iv. 2. 3 : TTpbs rd dvrpov rb iv rg Noag, Ktlfievov 
fiera^b ^oivUgs xal NeiXou— the cave at any rate is 
vouched for by Hymn. Horn. xxvi. [if. : Ni'/o-?;? iv 
yvdXois' 6 b* di^ero Trarpbs (sgri | dvrpip iv einbbei) ; 
but he knows also of a serious claimant m Libya 
(iii. 68. 5), not to speak of a third in India (i. 19. 7). 
Similarly in poetry, starting as, for Homer, a 
Thracian locality (whether mountain or jiluin is 
not clear),* it has already ‘won ovei into the 
mythical ’ in Soph. frag. 782 : 

d&tv Kartliov rrfv 

fiporoiOL kKhvi)v Svoav, f)V b ^ovaepwe 
la«r;(Of avrip paiai/ rjhiaTriv vi/jiti, 
otrov Tit opvit oi/x't KXayydvti , 

(ap. Strabo, xv. 687) 


1 P. Krelschmer’ii view, In Aus der Anornia, Berlin, 1890, j> 
17 IT., that the element waos is a maaculirie form of a Thra<‘ian 
I'viros* nymph,’ or ‘daujfhler,’ is not now accepted The first 
part of the name Atrii'virovr is, of course, from the same root as 
the word Zevv, and means '|?od.’ 

In Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1214 (ovp«a Ka'i rrthiov NvoTjioe) it Is both 
mountain and plain — though, of course, now far removed from 
Thrace. 
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Euripides also never commits himself to any 
clear imiication of locality. It was not until the 
time of Alexander that the floatinj^ mass of legend 
and imageiy coinuuded with the name became 
anchored iii)ori a definite spot. Until that time 
came we see Nysa, as the geographical horizon of 
the (Ireeks widened, being pushed ever farther 
away towards the edge of the world, a far-off land 
of wild beauty, fit birth-place of a god of wine and 
revelry and sensuous delights, who was also con- 
nected so closely with tlie mystery of life as 
exhibited in vegetation and wild animals. 

The triumphant irresistible bursting of Alexander 
the Great into the secrets of the Far East naturally 
appealed to the imagination of his generation as a 
sort of incarnation of a fabled progress of Bacchus 
tlirough tliese same regions. The exploits of 
Alexander it was tliat gave birth to the legend of 
the conquest of India and the East by Dionysos, 
rather than the eonversc* ; and the imagination of 
court flatterers was exercised to [irovide divine 
nrototypes of Alexander’s achievements. Being 
himself reputed .son of Zeus- Amnion, and Dionysos 
also being, in some stories, a son of Ammon {Diod. 
iii. 08. 2 f.), it was altogether suitable that 
Alexander should tread literally in the foot- 
.steps of hi.s divine predecessor, and at last 
come upon that very city of Nysa which had 
existed in the imagination of so many genera- 
tions as built by Dionysos for his wearied Bac- 


chanals, and upon that same Mt. M€ros on which 
his troops had refreshed themselves amid its ivy 
and laurels : 

irdAo' trap’ aitroU 'Svarav Aiordirov KTicrfia, («al opos to y*rip Tijf 
irdAeioc Myfpou, air tour dfitvot. icai rbi/ avT60i ictorcrdi/ #tai a/x7reAov, 
ovBi ravrrjv T«\f(TiKOLp7rov, ktK. (Strabo, xv. 687 ; cf. Arrian, 
A nab. v. 1 ff.). 

Perhaps these stories were set afoot by Aristobulos and 
Kleitarcnos, who aoooinpanied Alexander’s campaigns for the 
express purpose of glorifying them. Arnan (loc. cit.) makes it 
clear that Alexander hinisrif desired and encouraged these 
inventions and flatteries, being by this time far gone in megalo- 
mania. He also makes it clear tliat sensible people mocked at 
these pretensions (Anab. v. 8, criticism by Eratosthenes). It is 
interesting to mark the misplaced ingenuity of these fabulists. 
Alexander could not well be allowed to outdo the god, so 
he merely re-discovers the town which Dionysos founded. 
Herakles, however, was at best but a deini-god, and, besides, 
an ancestor of his own ; consequently there was nothing 
unseemly in feigning that lleiakles had failed to capture 
Aornos, which Alexander, a greater son of Zeus, mastered (ib. 
iv. 2H, V. HO). Aornos has been identified as ISlahaban (q.v ), a 
precipitous stronghold above the Indus. The city of Nysa 
which Alexander disi overed is thought to have lain at the foot 
of the peak of Koh-i-Mor,^ a culmination of a spur of the Kunar 
range m the district of Rajour, or Biljaur. If so, the Koh-i-Mor 
it.sclf will be the Mt. MSros of Arnan. According to T. II. 
iloidich (Oeogr. ./ouiii. vii, [181*01 4ti tf ), a section of the Kafir 
coinmuiiity of Kumdesh ^ actualh claim a (Jreek origin, and 
still chant hymns to tiie god who sprang from (lir Nysa 
(‘ mountain of Nysa ’) Wild vines and ivy growing in profusion 
recall the classicjil attributes of the region (see the remarkable 
art. above quoted, where, on p. 48, some lines of a hymn are 
translated). 

Litbratiirk. — There is nothing known to the i>ret>ent writer 
except stray remarks in commentaries imon the ancient 
passages here quoted. W. J. WOODllOUSE. 


0 

OAHSPE. — The Book of Oahape, though little 
kno\^ n, jiosBeaaes conaiderable interest for atudents 
of the patliology of religion ; and from this jioint 
of view it is, perhaps, of greater value even than 
the Book of Mormon (for which see SAINTS, 
Lattkr-I )A V). Its author had evidently read 
faiil}'^ widely, the re.sult being an iiidigeHted — and 
indigeHtihle — farrago of superficial Orientalism, 
Gnosticism, baseless history, fantastic cosmology, 
Freemasonry, siiiritualism, and fads of every soil, 
combined with iiatred of Christianity. 

T’lie autlior of Oahspe was an American dentist, 
John Ballou Newhrough. According to his preface, 
he was a spiritualist who, about 1881, claimed to 
have received fiom ‘angels’ revelations which he 
took on a typewriter for half an hour daily. 
These hicuhratiouH, wliich he was forbidden to 
read until, after fifty weeks, the whole work had 
been ‘ mechanically written through my hand.s by 
some other intidligenco tlian my own,’ form the 
Book of Oahspe. ’I’lie followers of the religion 
are to call themselves ‘ Faitliists,’ and are to be 
paenfists, vegetarians, and altruists, besides avoid- 
ing intoxicants, drugs, and tobacco, and abolishing 
all competitive systinns, national tariffs, national 
legislation, and the like. 

To give a full analysis of the some 800 pages of 
Oahspe, wdtli its nmltitudinous ‘ books,’ would be 
futile, and only the most salient points will be 
noted here. The work is so named because * it 
relates to earth, sky and spirit ’ (Oah.spe, v.“), but is 
not infallible (v."^). It ‘ i.s not a <Iestroyer of old 
systems or religions. It reveals a new one, adapted 
to this age, wherein all men shall be as brethren ’ 
(pref. to l.st ed.). 

The Supreme Being is named Jehovih (‘ from 
the sounds the wind uttereth . . . E-O-Ih ’ 
[Book of Jehovih, D]), who possesses two entities, 
unseen and potent (Es) and seen and impotent 


(Corpor), Es being further divided into ‘ otherean ’ 
and ‘ atmospherean ’ worlds, only the former of 
which are inliabitahle {ib. 1® 2). Between Jeho\ ih 
and mankind numerous beings intervene, the 
hierarchy being r Lord, Lord God, God, Orion 
Chief, Nirvanian Chief, and Jehovih. Those of 
immediate concern to man are the Lords and 
Gods, who are ex-moitals, and whose origin is as 
follows : 

The earth and the family of the sun travel in an orbit requir- 
ing 4,71*0,000 years to traverse. Every 8000 years the earth 
nasses through etherean lights, and angels from the second 
heaven come to earth. These form tics with mortals and 
cannot inherit the ‘emancipated heavens ’ of Jehovih till their 
children are redeemed ' in wisdom and power even to the sixth 
generation ’ The chief of these is called God, who appointed, 
among other assistonU, Lords. At the end of the doujinion of 
a God and his Lords, Jehovih sends ships from Etherea to them 
and to Brides and Bridegrooms and carries them ‘ up to the 
exalted regions I have prepared for them.’ These are (‘-ailed 
Harvests, and take place every Dan ( = 8ix generatioiia of 
mortals). When angels cohabit, they ‘ shall rise in wisdom and 
virtue ; but such of them as cohabit with asuaus [human 
being.s|wlll bring forth heirs in the descending grade of life.’ 
God and the Lords appoint Ashars as guardians of mortals, and 
Asuphs for the Es’yans, or spirits of the dead (ib. 7). 

The first God was Setliantes, non of Jehovih ; 
hut there were many others— I’liua Mazda, who 
inspired Zaiathustra, Yinia, who inspiicd 'Po, 
Div, who inspired Brahma, Vishnu, who inspired 
Abram of Par’Hi’e and (later) of Arahin’ya, and 
Oa’, who inspired Ea-Wah-Tah of N. Guatama 
(N. America). 

The world is now in its sixth era, which began 
when tlie Beast (self) divided itself into four heads 
— Brahman, Buildhist, Christian, and Muham- 
madan ; blit in the seventh era, which is now 
dawning, the Faithists will separate from the 

1 The Koh-i-Mor is visible from the Peshawar valle> . On its 
southern slope is the village of Nuzar, or Niisar. 

‘4 These live in the lower Bashgol valley — the Bashgol being 
an affluent of the Kunar river, joining it from the north-west 
some 40 miles below Chitrill. 
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UzianB (the rest of mankind) and found Jehovih’s 
kingdom on earth. This revelation w&s made in 
A.K. 33 { = A.D. 1881, the era of Kosmon beginning 
in A.D. 1848). There have also been sixteen cycles, 
whose Gods were Sethantes, Ah’shong, IIoo Le, 
( /’pe Aban, Patliodices, Goeinagak, Goepens, Hycis, 
See’itcicius, Miscelitvi, Gobath, P’aiyis, Zmea* 
thaes, Tothsenta^a, Nimeas, and Noph. 

The earth is divided into Whaga (or Pan), Jud 
(Asia), Thouri (America), Voliu (Africa), and Dis 
(Europe). Peeause of the general decay of man- 
kind Wliaga was submerged by a deluge, though 
a trace is left in Japan, or Zha^Pan, which means 
‘relic of the continent of Pan.’ After the flood 
the kingdom passed ‘near and over the land of 
Jaffeth ’ (China). Finally, after many vicissitudes, 
the dominion of the Lords and Gods on earth will 
be completed in Thouri, thus fultilling what the 
I’liins of Whaga began (Lords’ First Book, oo . 
Synopsis of Sixteen Cycles, 3 ; Book of Aph, 4, 6 ; 
Sethantes, IP"^), These Phins, who were the 
‘mound-builders’ and Puebloan Indians (First 
Book of First Lords, 3^’®; Book of 7’hor, P®), were 
Abels, liegotten of heaven and earth. Through 
a.ssoeiation of man w ith Asu’ans (Adams) arose the 
Druks (Cains), who were idle, naked vandcrers in 
the wilderness. ‘ The Thins were wdiite and 
yellow, but the Druk.s were brown and black ; 
the Thins were small and slender, hut the Druks 
were tall and stout.’ b'roiu the Druks and Asu’ans 
sprang the Yak, or ‘ground piiople,’ walking on 
all fours, and made eunuchs and servants by tlie 
I’hins. Asu’ans, Yaks, and Druks have all dis- 
ajipearcd, except where the last have cohabited 
with Thins, thus giving lise to the Thuaiis or 
Ong’wee (American Indians), who were ‘red like 
coi)]»er ; and they were taller and stronger than 
any other peo]ile in all the world ’ (First Book of 
First Lords, 1-3, 6). 

The first Faitliists were the I’ar’si’e (Persians), 
Avhom Jehovib ‘created as a shield, to guard his 
chosen, the Thins’ (Lords’ Fifth Book, 3'^), and 
many of the great men in the Bible followed this 
religion. 7’hus, aecording to the ‘Basis of Ezia 
Bible,’ set forth in the Book of Savah, Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, and the Prophets were Faithists, 
and from them sprang the Asenean (Essene) 
Association. From the Aseneans came Joshu in 
Nazareth, wdio ‘re-established Jehovib, and re- 
stored many of the lost rites and ceremonies. In 
the thirty-sixth year of Joshu’s age he was stoned 
to death in Jerusalem by the Jews that wor8hipi>ed 
the heathen gods ’ (cf. (iod’s Book of Eskra, 42-44). 
Forty years later a false God, liovearaong, brought 
on war, and later ‘ change.d his name and falsely 
called himself Christ, wliich is the Ahamic word 
for knowledge. And he raised up tribes of mortal 
warriors, who call themselves Christians, who are 
warriors to this day.’ 

Loveamong, with the other Triune.s, Ennochissa 
and Kabalactes, endeavoured to overthrow Jehovib, 
assuming the names of Brahma, Budha, and Kriste 
to combat Ka’yu (Confucius), 8akaya (Buddha), 
and Joshu. But Loveamong failed to keep his 
word to his chief angel warrior, Thoth, or Ganriel, 
who rebelled in consenuence, and raised up 
Muhammad. Muhammaaanism is to perish first, 
then Brahmanism, then Buddhism, and finally 
Christianity. During the period treated by the 
Book of Es (c. 1448-c. 1848) there is an abrogation 
of revelations, ceremonies, etc., and liberty of 
thought begins to prevail. Melkaziid is divinely 
sent to iusMfiire a migration to (Biatama, and he 
raises up (!loluml>o to discover it to broaden the 
sphere of Jehovih’s kingdom and to aid in over- 
throwing the Triiines and ’riioth. Then Love- 
among inspires his followers (Roman Catholics) to 
punish heresy, thus giving rise to Protestantism, 


which also is inspired by evil spirits. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were inspired oy the God, but corrupted 
by Loveamong; the Quakers were Faithists at 
heart. Tlioina.s Paine was inspired by Jehovib, 
the other chief men ‘ raised up by God, to establish 
the foundation of Jehovih’s kingdom with mortals,’ 
being Jeflerson, Adams, Franklin, Carroll, Hancock, 
and Washington. During the decay of Love- 
among’s kingdom petty Drujan Gods set up little 
princif>alitie8, such as Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Bajitists, while Pirad founde<l tlie Mormons, 
Lowgannus the Shakers, and Sayawan the Sweden- 
borgians. 

Jehovih’s earlier struggles are recorded in the 
Book of Wars against Jehovib, hut tlie.se need not 
be summarized, any more than the faniiistit 
biography of Zoroaster in the Book of God’s Word, 
ortho life of Sakaya, who became a Zoroasfnan 
(God’s Book of Eskra, 24-29). The wildness of the 
work in history is evident when we say that it 
alleges that Butldhism and Christianity were made 
up chiefly from the history and miracics ot 
Zoroaster, who flourished 8900 years ago ; that 
Abram was a Persian; that Brahma, who lived 
6800 years ago, re-established Zoroastrianism in 
India ; and that Ea-Wah-Tali, Brahma’s contem- 
porary, established a Uniteil States of America, 
called O-pah-e-go-quin oi Algonquin, which formed 
the model for the present country of that name. 

'There are three resunections : the first, when 
the corporean dolls his mortal body and is horn a 
spirit ; the seimiid, when the individual self is put 
ofl and an organic (community is begun ; and the 
third, when angels rise so high that they ])ass into 
Etlicrea (Sethantes, 14-^ ; Book of I>isci]ditu‘, P® 
2-4). As to those not yet prepared for future 
blessedness, Drujas, Petals (spirits who graft them- 
selves on mortals), and Es’yans are taken to ‘ a 
pla<re in My exalted heavens suitable for them ; 
and ye shall wall tliem about in heaven that they 
cannot escR])e, but that they may be weaned from 
evil ’ (Syno])His of Sixteen (3y(*leH, 3'®; cf. Book of 
Anh, 6®'"). 

The keynote of Jehovih’s message to man is 
‘Order, J’urity, Discipline, Justice, and Gooil 
Works — or. Retribution’ (Book of Discij)line, 3‘®). 
Asceticism, cliarity which does not make its 
recipient self-sujijorting, and missionary activity 
are condemned (celibacy is, however, regarded as 
higher than the married state) ; law is to be 
abrogated as necessity for it diminishes ; freedom 
of opinion and of jmlgment is urged (ih. 26-29 ; 
Book of Inspiration, 11); and separatism from 
secular governments is advocateil (Book of Jehovili’s 
Kingdom on Earth, 26'^"‘‘*®)- Seven castes exist * 
prophets, those of highest lineage, priests, nuns, 
physicians, very rich, and very jioor (First Book of 
God, 6'*) ; and systems of government are three- 
fold : monarchies, republics, and fraternities, the 
last being the highest (Book of Discipline, 11”* ) 
The doctrines are best summed up in Book of 
Judgment, (ef. Book of Discipline, 0, 

9*'*®). 

About 1894 a community called Shalam W'as 
established by the Faithists in New Mexico, the 
most of its area <)f some 14, (KK) acres being foi 
children (of non- Faithists) and their nur.se.’^, 
teachers, and caretakers. This was to be con- 
ducted according to the principles set forth in tlie 
Book of Jehovih’s Kingdom on Earth. 'The re- 
mainder, called T/Cvilica, is regulated by the rules 
of the Book of Gratiyus (not contained in Oahspe 
itself). Heavenly schools, factories, nurseries, 
etc., are repeatecfly mentioned in the book; and 
what may have been intended ns initiation rites 
are described in the Book of Hnvah. 

The sect still survives, though its numbers are 
very small. 
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LiTBRATnR*.— The first ed. of Oahspe was printed at Boston 
m 1882 ; a second ed., considerablv chanjfed, do. 1891 (reprinted 
London, 1910). See also C. L. brewer, Hiitorical Outline qf 
Oahepe, the Coemte B%ble, San Francisco, n.d. ; J. N. Jones, 


Thaumdt’Odhepe, Melbourne, 1912. The sect publishes, at 
Los Angeles, Cal., The Faithiet Memnger. 

Louis H. Gray. 

OAK. —See Trees. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. Crawley), I 
p. 43U. 

Chinese.— See Ordeal (Chine&e). I 

OATH (Introductory and Primitive). — The 
oath * connects with the vow, the ordeal, the 
covenant, and the waRer. Its dehnition must 
distinguish it from those, but we inuHt recognize 
the fact that their primary constituent is the 
oath ; they are special applications of it. A vow 
is not actually such, unless there is a personal 
cr)n<lition realizable upon fuliilinent ; an ordeal 
‘ involves an imprecation with reference to the 
guilt or innocence of a suspected per-soii, and its 
proper object is to give reality to this iinjnecation, 
for the puij)ose of estabh.shing the validity or in- 
validity of the snsj)icion.’ ^ So in the Middle Age.s 
‘an oath was an indisT)en.sable preliminary to 
every combat, and the deieat wa.s thus not merely 
the loss of the .suit, but also a conviction of perjury, 
to h(! jninislied as such.’^ Hut the oath of the 
or<leal was tested immediately. A covenant — the 
blood -covenant, #;.f/.--lias no force exccjit from 
the tact that it is ‘accompanied by curses oi self- 
iiiifuecations,’ ^ and it is mutual. With regard to 
the distinction between the oath and the covenant, 
it is clear that the latter is a mutual oath. A good 
parallel is to be found in the distinction between 
the Moi ocean I- dr, the individual oath, and I'dhed, 
the mutual, ‘ botli parties traiisfemiig conditional 
curses to one another.’ A wager, as in the old 
Kouian method of action at. law, is also a mutual 
piocess, and involves the oath in the form of a 
promise to pay. I’lie ethical signiticance of the 
oath is, thioughout, i)ersonal re.-xponsiliility. As 
such, it is eminently fitted foi legal use, and has 
always figured con.spicuously in the legal process 
of alf races ; it is still, in tlic highest civilizations, 
a formal guarantee of truthfulness, both in courts 
of law and in ordinary social intercourse, and still 
lelains some of its primitive supeniatuial foice 
and dignity, 'which seem to liave been based origin- 
ally uj»on the magical poAver of the spoken word, 
and later upon the ai)i)eal to a supernatural being. 

The OKI) deliiies oath as ‘a solemn and formal 
appeal to God (or to a deity or something held in 
reveremre or regard), in witness of the trutli of a 
statement, or tlic binding character of a promise 
or undertaking.’ This definition is defective, be- 
cause many primitive oaths have no aj>peal to 
anything ‘ held in reverence or regard,' but are 
absolutely direct; theie is only tlie personal will 
or Avish. Tylor defined an oath as ‘ an a.s,severation 
or promise made under non-human jienalty or 
.sanction.’* But oaths can be taken under human 
sanctions and upon living persons, just as a life 
may be insured. 

Westeriiiarck developed the conception of oath | 
by emphasizing, not its indirect reference, bu< its | 
essential character. ■ 

' An oath ia essetitially a conditional gelf-imprecation, a curse 
by which a person calls down upon hiniaelf some evil in the 
event of what he eaya not being true. The efficacy of the oath 
IS originally entirely magical, it is due to the magic poiver 
inherent in the cursing words.”? 

But the essence of ‘cursing and sAvearing’ was 
in existence before human 8[)eecli was at all Avell 
told Eng. ddh (the derivation is doubtful), ' swear '■=' an- 
swer’ ; bind ’ ; so op/coy. 

2 MI i. 606. Ih 

4 lb. ii. 20S » Ib. .1 (}2a. 

Art. ‘ Oath,’ in xix. 939t>. 

7 MT ii. 118. 


NT and Christian (W. Ernest Beet), p. 434. 
Semitic (M. A. Canney), p. 436. 

developed, and the efficacy of the spoken Avord was 
no doubt preceded by the efficacy of emotion, of 
the inarticulate will or wish. To complete the* 
definition proposed by 'Westernmrek, it is neces 
sary to note that where a magical jirocess i!> in 
volved the imprecation is frequently not formally 
expressed; but a ma;^ical process may inqdy an 
impiecation, or itself be actually the inqirecation, 
translated from Avords into matter.^ When oatli 
gives place to solciim affirmation, the guarantee of 
good faith and of truth -speaking is now in the 
moral sphere of personality ; there is no more 
mamc or religion. 'Flie process has this in (*ommoii 
with the pie-animistic, t hat its essence is emotional 
— the emotion being that of self-rcsjiect and per- 
sonal responsibility. And this has ahvays been 
‘the nature of an oath.’ 

I. Early forms. — The oath in the form of a pine 
.sell-imprecation without a medium (or object SAvorn 
upon, or, rather, Avith which contact is established) 
or reference to a helper, witness, or punisher (king, 
.s})irit, or god), is naturally rarely found, but *> 
priori it should precede the materialistic magical 
oath or the s})iritualistic. A man may say or 
AAish, ‘May I be hurt, or die, if Avhat I .say is 
untrue ' ’ and such a process may clearly be ante- 
cedent to elaborate use of objects and spirits. 
Even in advanced culture, when religious sanction^ 
are leal and, later, ciiKtomary, this mode is iiatuisl 
and Irequeiit, botli ni .serious (though not piililii ) 
HAvearing and in profane oatlis like ‘ Damn me ’ ’ 
where there is no real reference to a divine jiowei 
In ca.ses like that of the Sumatran oatli, and a 
story by Eusebius, Ave do not kiioAV the form of the 
oaths, but tliey may have been merely spoken 
Avishes Avithout reterenceb. Marsdeii writes that 
the Sumatran sAvears thus . 

‘ If what I now declare ia truly and really ho, iiia\ I he freed 
and cleared from my oath ; if what I asseit is wittingl} faint, 
limy my oath Im the cause of my deBtruction ' 2 
The ‘ oath ' liere may be the object sworn by oi 
merely the spoken word, which in primitive thought 
early acquired an almost material substance, and 
Avas fully material when written. 

EuHebius recordu that three men acniiBed Bishop Narcissus 
and confirmed the cliarge hj- solemn oaths, the first that hr 
might perish by fire, the second, by pestilence, the third, that 
he might lose his eight. These self-imprecations were ful- 
filled.S 

‘The DharliAr and Majhw&r in Mirzapur, believe that a 
person who forswears himself will lose his propert y and 
children; hut as we do not know the contents of the oatli, ii 
is possible that destruction of the latter is not asenhed to 
mere contagion, but is expressly imprecated on them by the 
swearer.’ * 

The oath is in the first place a curse, and the 
‘magic power inherent in the cursing Avord.s’^ i.s 
its essence. 'J'he Avoids may come to oe regardeil 
as a form of maun, magical jiower, semi-material 
and semi-spiritual. 

Thus, in old Teutonic folklore, the curse settles and takes 
flight, like u bird <> The Irish believed that ‘ a curse once 
uttered must alight on soiuething.' 7 ‘ To take an oath of any 


1 MI h. 690. 

2 W. Marsileii, iliii of Sumatra^, London, 1811, p. 238. 

2 Eus. // E VI. 9. 

4 MI 1 . 60, quoting W Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1890, li. 287, iii 
444 . 

» MI ii. 118. 

J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, Oxford, 
1882-88, iv. 1690. 

7 Ib. iii. 1227 
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sort is always a matter of great concern among the Bedouins. 
It seems as if they attached to an oath conseiiuences of a super- 
natural kind.' An oath must be taken at a distance from the 
encampment, ‘because the magical nature of tlie oath might 
prove pernicious to the general body of Arabs.' i ‘The curse,’ 
says Westermarck, * is looked upon as a baneful substance, as a 
miasma which injures or destroys anybody to whom it cleaves.'* 
Therefore Arabs, ‘when being cursed, sometimes lay them- 
selves down on the ground so that the curse, instead of hitting 
them, maj’ fly over their bodies.’-* 

‘ The punishing power of a word is particularly 
conspicuous in the case of an oath,’* and its con- 
tagious cliaracter resembles that which is attri- 
buted to tabued persons and things, and it acts 
mechanically. 

Berbers undress when about to take an oath, and Wester- 
marck concludes that the real reason is ‘ a vague idea that the 
absence of all clothes uill prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves. Thej suv that it is had not only to swear, but 
even to be present when an oath is taken by somebody else.'® 
Passing from the oatli ‘on’ the swearer’s self, 
we come to what are apparently cases of substitu- 
tion. An intermediate stage is sAvearing on this 
or that part of the swearer’s person. 

In 8nmoa a man says, ‘Touch your eyes if what you sav is 
true.’ 8 This Is putting a conditional curse on his eyes So the 
Itomans swore by eyes and head. 7 

When a man sweais to his truthfulness or inno- 
cence ‘on’ another person, the oatii may lie a 
conditional curse on that person, as a substitute 
for the swearer, or as if the swearer liad insured 
that per.soii’s life, especially if lield in reverence. 

Thus, it is common for a man to swear on his children or 
parents The Tungus swears, ‘Mav I lose iny children and my 
cattle 1 's The same oath is found in Mirzapur, and is common 
m the N.W l’ro\ mces of India Men swear on the heads of 
their children, or hold a child in theirarrns. ' May my children 
die if I lie !’ says the Kol.® In Ashanti a criminal mav swear 
on the king’s life, and is then pardoned, or harm would result 
totiie king n* Tlu' lloitentois hold that the highest oath that 
a man (*an take is ‘ 1)V his ehlcst sister 

2 . The embodied oath. — Tlic largest class of 
oaths 111 tlie early and middle cultures, continuing 
also into tlic higher, is tliat in w hich the sw^earer 
swears ‘by’ or ‘on’ some object, powerful, dan- 
gerous, or sjKU’cd, or some person or animal with 
like qualities. 'I’his form of oath involves some 
questions of theory w'liich will he discussed aftei 
''Oine typical examples liavc been submitted. 

In N India a cock is killed and, as the blood is poured on 
the ground, the oath is taken ‘ over it ’ The Khond swears on 
a tiger-skin, praying for deatii from a tiger if he lies, upon a 
lizard-skin ' whose scaliness they pray may he their lot if for- 
sworn,’ or uiion an ant-hill ‘that they may be reduced to 
])oWTler.' The Naga of Assam stands within a circle of rojw, 
pra>ing that he niay rot as a rope rots, or he holds a gun-harrel, 
a spear, or a tiger's tooth, saying, ‘ If 1 do not faithfully jierform 
luy pronuse, may I fall by this ' ’ >4 The Ostyuk imitates the act 
of eating and calls on a bear to devour him ‘ The Iowa have a 
mysterious iron or stone, wra])j>ed in seven skins, liv which they 
make men swear to speak the truth The people of Kesam 
swear by an old sacred knife, the Biitaks of South Toba on their 
village idols, the Ostyaks on the nose of a bear ' The Moors 
lend etlicacy loan oath by placing it in contact with, or making 
it in the presence of, ‘any lifeless object, animal, or person 
endov\(d with baraka, or holiness, such os a saint-house or a 
inosipie, corn or wool, a flock of sheep or a horse, or a shereef.' i"? 
The lust, is a comprehensive example. The oath upon sacred 
relics was prevalent in mediieval Uhristendoin, and ‘so little 
respect was felt for the simple oath that the adjuncts came to 
1)6 looked upon as the essential feature, and the imprecation 
itself to be divested of binding force without them '1* 

I .7. 1, Burckhardt, iVofes on Bedouins and Wahabys, I<oiidon, 
1831, pj). 18, m 
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The Latins swore by Jufdter lapis, holding the sacred stone 
in the hand.i The Athenian archons stood on a sacred stone 
and swore to rule righteously.* The ancient Danes swore on 
I stones, and the same oath is lecorded of the islanders of Iona.6 
In Samoa the accused Ia>8 his hand on the sacred stone of the 
village, and sa.AS, ‘ I lay hand on the stone. If I stole the thing. 
ma\ I speedily die ! '4 The Old Prussians placed the right hand 
on the neck and the left on the holy oak, saying, ‘ May Perkun 
(the thiinder-gQ<]) destroy me ! ' 8 The l^oinbards swore * lesser ' 
oaths on consecrated weapons, ‘ greater ' on the Gosjiels.® The 
chief oath of the Danes was on a sacred ring ; their oath to 
Alfred was taken on this.? The K^atrlya swore by his weapons 
or his horse.s The mediiuval knight swore 'super anna.'* 
Achilles swore bj' his sceptre.i® Meuissval theory distingulshetl 
the written or spoken oath from that which was ratified by con- 
tact with or inspection of a sacred object The latter was a 
corporal or bodily oatli, and the sacred object was a ‘ hahdome ’ i ' 
A frequent oath among the Bedawin was ‘ to take hold with 
one hand of the toasat, or middle tent-pole, ami to swear by the 
life of this tent, and its owners.’ 7* 'The most stringent oatli 
among Hindus is that in which water of the Gauges ib held lu 
the hand. 78 Similarly, the Homeric gods swore by the ri\er 
Styx. 14 Other natural forces, such as the sun and moon, are 
frequently sworn by,*® as WestiTiuarck supposes, because of 
‘their superior knowledge ’ as all-seeing. 

Arabs swore by dipping hands in the blood of a camel. The 
Sansija swear over the blood of a cock. The Homeric oath, 
given by Tyndareiis for the defence of Helen, was taken stand 
mg on a sacrificed steed. i** The old Danish ring held during the 
oath was sprinkled with the blood of a bull.i? llanuibRl’s 
famous oath, or vow, against Rome W'as taken ‘taetis sacria ’ , 
and the Homeric Greeks laid the hand on th* sacrifice,*** as the 
mediajval European toucheil the altar or the relics. So Harold 
IS depicted in the Bnieiix tapestry 7* Another method of the 
Nagiis of Assam (iinoiving a mutual oath) is for the two men 
to hold a dog which is chopped in two ; this is emblematic of 
the fate which will befall the perjurer According to one in- 
teniretation of a Roman oath, the swearer inioked the heaven 
god, while a hog was slam with the sacroil flint-stone, i ('pre- 
senting the god's thunderbolt, and he prayed, ‘So smite the 
Homan people if they break the oath * '27 * Tlie Tungus hran- 

dishes a knife before the sun, saying, “ If 1 lie inaj the sun 
plunge sickness into my entrails like this knife." ' 

It is porliajiH in accordance with primitive llioiif^ht 
at one ntage of its development tiiat the strongest, 
of all oatlis IS that in which the sacred oliject, oi 
medium, is eaten or drunk. 

Frazer regards this process as being the difforeiitia ot the 
‘ Amo sacrament.' *3 The Teniinberese dip a sword in their own 
blood and drink it, praying for death if they aie forsworn No, 
ill Malaysia, water is drunk in which daggers, spears, or Imlleis 
have been dipped ; ‘ May I be eaten u}» bv this dagger or spi-av ' ’ 
18 the formula *8 The Tiinguses have another oath, in whicli Ihe 
swearer drinks the blood of a dog, the throat of which has l>t*i ii 
cut and its flesh cut up. The swearer says, * I speak the truth, 
and tiiat is as true as it is that I drink this blood. If I lie, let 
me perish, burn, or be dried up like this dog.’ 2<* The Chuvashes 
place bread and salt in the moutii, and pray, ‘ May I be in want 
of these, if 1 say not true 1 ”*? The ‘ great oath ’ of the Tibetans 
includes the eating of a portion of an ox’s heart.®* Tlie Masai 
drinks blood, saying, ‘If I have done this deed, may God kill 
me*' If he is innocent, no harm happens; if guilty, it m 
expected that he should die in a fortnight.®* On the Gold Coast, 
a man taking an oath eats or drinks something wiiich has a 
connexion with a deitv, who is invoked to punisli him if he for 
swears himself. 3*' Elsewhere on the Oola Coast an a('.cused 
man had to drink the ‘ oath-drauglit ' and t)ra\ that the fetish 
may Slav him if guilty ‘ If I have been guilty of this crime, then, 
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2 GIP, pt. i., 7'be Magic Art, London, 1911, i 160. 
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Mbiam 1 ihoxi deal with me ! swears the accused in Calabar,! 
after drinking filth and blood, the ju-ju drink, mbiam. So 
vdth the majority of ordeals, their essenoe being an oath, a 
self-imposed imprecation 

3. Psycholog^y of the oath. — The above-cited 
exarnplt!^ illustrate the more primitive forms of 
oath. It seems probable that eating or drinking 
the ‘ oath ’ is the latest of these forms, and that 
the earliest is the merely verbal self-imprecation. 
As for the original meaning of the employment of 
a concrete objeid, sacred or otherwise, which itself 
(•onu 3 H to be legarded as the ‘oath,’^ containing, 
as it docs, tlie words or the power of the curse, 
ready to act with mechanical precision if the 
swearer has lied, the principle is clearly magical, 
passing into symbolism as the belief in magic decays. 
But the (|ueation remains as to what psychological 
process developed the employment of a concrete 
object. 

* Somctinips,' Bays Westennarck, ‘the person who takes the 
oath puts hunsolf in contact with some object which representB 
the state rcdi'iied to in the oath, ho that the oath may absorb, 
as it were, its (jualk^y and eoniniunicate it to the perjurer.' ‘ In 
otlier eaat-s tlie ]>erHon . takes hold of a certain object and 
calls it to indict on him some injury if he perjure himself.’'* 
Again, ‘another method of charging an oath with siipernatural 
energy is to touch, or to establisii some kind of contact with, 
a hof>' object on the occasion when the oath is taken.’ 

Such tire some of the methods of increasing the 
magical jiower ‘inherent in the cursing words.’® 

At a stage of religious evolution wlieii sacred 
objects are in being, it is natural that they should 
be employed to strcngtlien the oath. Later still, 
the oath is .strengthened by contact with a god, or 
his name is invoked, or a sacritice Is made. But 
ill earlier stages, when tin; object or medium is not 
sacred of itself, but indifl'eieiit, how came it to be 
used 111 a magical way and on magical principles? 
A large proportion of primitive oaths are cases of 
imitative imigic. The swearer, for instance, may 
apply a sjiear to his body and pray that he may be 
slain by the spear if he is forsworn. But is such 
ritual due to a belief in imitative magic ? It seem.s 
more probable that an act of pre-imitation (so char- 
acteristic of early psychology) came to be employed 
as a mode of reAtlizing the iintnrc of an oath, and 
that from this was developed the magical force of 
the embodied words. Pantomime led to imitative 
magic, not vice. verm. In such cases as where a 
man stands on a stone and the strength of stone 
adds continuation to his words,® there is natural 
association of ideas, which may lead to a lielief in 
a magical connexion. 

4. The oath and the god. — When the theistic 
stage of religion is reachetl, and the god subsumes 
in his own jicrson a multitude of lioly lines of force, 
the oath is brought into connexion with the gotl. 
But even here the connexion remains magical for a 
considerable time, before it decays into a symbolic 
relation or is changetl into that between oftender 
and punisher. 

* The oaths which the Moors swear by Allah are otherwise 
oxactlj similar in nature to those in which he is not mentioned 
at all. lint the more the belief in magic was shaken, the more 
the spoken word was divested of that mysterious power which 
had been attributed to it by minds too apt to confound words 
with facts, the more prominent became the religious element 
in the oath The fulnlment of the self-imprecatmn was made 
dependent ui'on the free will of the deity appealed to, and was 
regarded us the punishment for an offence committed by the 
perjurer against the god himself.'? 

Wlien tlie god is apjicaled to, the appeal may be 
for his help or his witness ; or, again, his divine 
name may be invoked, and in case of perjury the 
jiowcr of the name, thus wrongly used, will punish 
the forswearer. In many cases there is merely an 
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act of transference ; the swearer, so to say, hands 
his oath over to the god, who will deal with it 
according to the innocence or guilt of the swearer. 

The god Mwetyi, in 8. Guinea, is ‘ invoked as a witness, and 
is commissioned with the duty of visiting vei^eance upon the 
party who shall violate the agreement.’ * The Comanche Indian 
calls upon the great spirit and earth to testify to the truth of 
his oath.2 The Solomon Islander swears by a tindalo, ‘ spirit.’ ® 
The Greek said, ‘ Let God know,’ ‘ Let Zeus know ' ; the I>atin, 
‘ I call to witness,’ among other things, the ashes of his fore- 
fathers. The Egyptian called Thoth to witness he would alHo 
swear by the name of the Pharaoh.® 

The ordinary ‘ invocation ’ of a deity is a vague 
appeal,® but it seems that the phrases correspond- 
ing to ‘ by,’ ^ common in most languages, imply 
tliat the god is a helper or a guarantor. 

When contact Is established between the swearer 
and objects belonging to or representative of the 
deity, the principles of magic apjdy, for the punish- 
ment is mechanically administered by means of the 
sacred object. Traces of the emotion which prompts 
these ideas may be found even when magic is 
superseded by symbolism 01 mere reverence. 

Laying the band on the altar, the sacrifice, or 
the sacred relics is a regular method where these 
holy paraphernalia are existent.® 

Tlie Iranian swore before a bowl of water containing incense, 
bnniHUme, and one danak of molten gold.® * To make an oath 
binding,’ the Gold Coast people give the swearer ‘ sonu thing to 
eat or drink which in some way appertains to a deit\, who is 
then invoked to visit a breach of faith with punishment.’ *8 So 
in mediaeval Europe the host was eaten, and the swearer prayed 
that it might choke him, if he lied u 

When the priesthood is influential, an oath may 
be made on the priestly person, as by the Hindu 
touching the legs of a Brahman.''^ 

By far the most usual medium in the higher 
religions is to touch, hold, 01 kiss the sacred books 
of tlio faith. 

The Hindu swearfl on the Sanskrit JUarivathsa; the Muham- 
madan on the (Qur’an , the Jew on the Hebrew Hible , the 
OhriMtian on the ‘book,’ viz. the New 'restauient The old 
Lombards swore the ‘ greater oath ’ on the Gospels.** The Sikh 
swears on the Giantli, the Iranian on the Avesta.*® In 
meduoval Europe the book waa laid on the altar.*8 The words 
of Chrysostom show an early development in the Christian 
Church, ]>os8iblv duo to the Jewish practice, which itself has 
been Haul to lu* a loan from the Roman.*? He writes : ‘ Do thou, 
if nothing else, at least reverence the very book thou holdeht 
forth to be sw'orn by, open the Gospel thou takest in thy hands 
to administer the oath, and, heariiig what C’hrist therein saith 
of oaths, tremble and desist.’*® The practice of kisaing the 
book appears (juile early in the Middle Ages. 

5. Various rituals.— The ritual and rules of oath 
have interesting varieties. 

Greeks and Latins distinguished between the sexes m the 
oaths proper to each. Both Greek and Jew lifted up the hand 
Tlie French and the Scots raise the right hand, saying respec- 
tively, ‘ Je jure,’ and ‘ 1 swear by Almighty Ood.'*» 

Among formula) there is as early as Justinian 
the lengthy invocation : 

‘ I swear by God Almighty, and His only begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, and tiie Most Holy 
Glorious Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, and by the Four 
Gonpels which I liold In my hand, and liy the Holj Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel,’ etc ‘-8 

Derived from Latin idiom, the phrase, ‘ So help 
me God ! ’ and its varieties have pei sisted. ‘ Sic 
me adjuvet Deus ! ’ was used in Chailemagiie’s 

1 J. L. Wilson, Western A/rtca, New York, 1866, p. 892. 

2 MI Ii. 120. 

» R. 11. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p, 217. 
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days ; old French had ‘ Si in’ait Dex ’ ; German, 

‘ So niir Gott helfe.’ Hebrew variations were, ‘ As 
the Lord livoth and as thy soul liveth,’ ‘By the 
life of,’ ‘ So do God to me and more also ! ’ 

The selection of an object to swear by has given 
T)lay to the imagination, and in other cases has 
neen determined by s^jecial ciicuinstances. 

Instead of swearing by the gemm of the emperor, the early 
(’hriHtians swore by his safety, to avoid possiblt idolatry. ^ The 
Brahman swore by truth, or l>v his own good deeds, 2 Tele- 
nuichuH by the sorrows of his father.^* In mediajvul Europea 
man swore by his beard or his name, or bv the )iead of Ood 
There was a ‘great oath’ ‘per Itegiam majestatem ' William 
the CoiKjueror swore ‘bv the snlendour of tlod,’ the moat 
mav^nilieent oath in history;** also ‘per creaturas ' Rufus 
HW'ore ‘ per hoe et per hoc ’ ; Richard i. bj Uod’s legs ; John 
Lackland by God’s teeth ^ 

Tin; profane oath, used to emphasize an asseveia- 
tion, has many quaint varieties in all languages. 

The Latin was fond of me hercle the Italian is addicted to 
prr Jiacco. The I£hzabethaii English used many curious (;on- 
M'rsational oaths, mostly modelled on the ofllcial formula;, such 
as ‘Zounds’ (‘God’s wounds’), ‘Odsbodkins’ (‘God’s body’), 

‘ ’Sdeatb ’ (‘ God’s death '). A pious instinct prompted substitn- 
tioi), to a\oid using the sacred name, hence vwrblev (‘morl 
Dieu’) Siniilarh Bocrates swore ‘by the dog,’ ‘by the 

('abl)ugc,’ and ‘by the ’, Lampon ‘by the goose,’ as did 

Socrates also. 

6 Penalty of false oath. — Wliatcver tlie ritual 
and lornmla of tin* oath, or tlie nature of the 
object with which the oath is brought info contact, 
tin* practical sense is the conditional punishment 
lor jieijury. The fear of inagie power in the 
piiinitive mind has the same value as the feat of 
<Tod ; heliind both is the tear of retribution. It 
w as psychologically inevitable that- the oath should 
come to be bavsed on tlie moral roHentment of a 
deity. Even in tlie case of the African swearing 
l>v a fetish or the New’ Hebridean invoking punish- 
ment from the spirits, man’s jiersonal responsibility 
puts itself in the hands of a retributory jiowei. 
And from the earliest stages the community, in 
some way or otlier, has made real tlie sujiernatural 
lieiialty, either liy shamanistic terrorizing or by 
prosecution for perjury. 

If, as WestermareK hold.s, the god in eaily 
thought is, even though appealed to, ‘a mere tool 
in the hand of the person invoking him,’ since the 
etlicacy of an oath is magical,” yet the fear of 
retiibution is still present, and in the highest 
enl tines this conception jirohably overrides the 
idea of ‘ the moral nature of the Jlivinity ’ being 
»l<‘pi eciated. This view of the god’s relation to 
})erjury, as to othei crimes, is clearly a late 
sojihistication, without any practical social mean- | 
ing. Grotius was therefore mistaken when he 
wrote that even the man swearing by false god.s 
is bound by his oath ‘becau.se, though under false 
notions, lie refers to the general idea of godhead, 
and therefore the true Go<i will interpret it as a 
wrong to himself if perjury bo committed.’’^ God 
and II is equivalents are the supreme and super- 
natural sanction of the judgments of the social 
organism. It is jirecisely because of this principle 
that the gods have come to be regarded as all-good 
no less than all-powerful. 

Westermarck notes, ‘a god is frequently appealed 
to in oaths, a general hatred of lying and unfaithfulness may 
become one of his attributes. . . . There is every reason to 
believe that a god is not, in the first place, appealed to because 
he is looked upon as a guardian of veracity and good faith, but 
that he has come to l>e looked upon as a guardian of these 
duties because he has been frequently appealed to in connection 
with them.’fl 

In turn the god’s perfect veracity and hatred of 
a lie make the supernatural sanction stronger. 

The process by which an oath l)ecome.s personified 
into an oath-deity presents no psycholo^cal diffi- 
culty, nor that oy which a god, like Zeus, sub- 
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sumes the attribute of an avenger of perjury. Th(‘ 
Erinyes of tlio Greeks were person i lied oaths and 
curse.s ; so, too, were the Arai. ft is sigiiilicani , 
how’ever, that Horkos hardly became a deity ; the 
oath-object was too much of a fetish to develoj> 
independently into anything higher. 

* Owing to its invocation of supernatural sanction, 
perjury i.s considered the most heinous of all acts 
of hilsehood.’ ^ Like all gross crimes, it is supposed 
to disseininatc a contagious miasma.^ The Greeks 
held that, if not punished in this life, it would bi‘ 
after ileath.^ Such cases as are extant of its being 
ignored by custom or law arc probably due to some 
transitional stage in the social r{‘gime, w hen, e.g., 
custom was giving jilace to law’, oi to a certain 
decadenee. Westermarck ijuotes the Bi'jaiigs ol 
Java, some Battak of Sumatra, early (ireeks, 
Hebrews, and Teutons, as having no jienalty foi 

i ierjury.'* There are indications that tlie eail> 
ionians also ignored the ciiim;. But, as Wcstei 
marck adds, if not regarded as a <;riine, it was 
regarded as a sin, in which case the shamanistic 
machine would cfl’ectivciy carry out the required 
retrihution. 

KuflrH ami Malays punish it severely. The old Hindus 
banished or fined the ]>erjurer The ciiUtng ofT of the right 
hatid, uplifted during the oath, was the penalty among the 
ancienf Keandlnaviana and Teutons, and lasted into the Aliddle 
Ages, and beyond >' 

7. Applications of oath. — Among the applica 
tions of the oath and the institutions w hich essenti 
ally involve it , the following may he n<>t(;d hnislly, 
in order to illustrate the geneial range of the oat h 
Karl.> kings, espemall} of the magieui type, may liavi' been 
constrained by some form of shamanistie engagement The 
kings of Mexico swore l-o make the sun ti) shine, tin* rain to full, 
ami the crops to grow On similar principles gods were 
believed to swear among IhiiduK, Hebrews, Greeks, ami 
Romans 7 Gods swore m human fashion, lifting u}) the right 
hand. 8 A Homeric god, forsworn by the St\gian oath, was 
exiled for nine years 

The archons, generals, and other offieiulH of Athens swok 
oaths on taking ofllce 'The official oath was more nroniiiienl 
there, it seems, than m Rome. The emphasis plai-ed upon tin 
oath 111 media3\al Christian theory seems to have developed the 
eoronation-oath, which also brought tlie moiiurrh, in a sense, 
into responsible eontact with tne Church This oath still 
survives in constitutional and other monarchical ril'gimes. Both 
Greek and Roman soldiers took an oath. The Roman nacra- 
inentutn ineluded an eoceeratio, but Tylor traces it to the 
Roman legal wager, according to which each part^ to a suit 
paid money into court, forfeiting his pledge in case of defeat.!*^ 
Griginall> this legal sacraineufuin iiia\ have been accompanied 
by a self-imprecation. It is supposed that the military t,acra- 
7/irntutn develo))ed into an oath of fealty to the emperor.n In 
the Athenian a.ed#cpt<rts, preliminary stage of a suit, eaoli part.} 
swore 1’-^ 

Primitive examples of the oath at law are not wanting On 
the Hlave Coast of W. Africa the god Mawu is appealed to not, 
only by the parties, liut by the Judge. lii 

The majority of ordealn are really concrct<‘ 
oaths taken by the accused party, and the self 
imprecation is realized immediately. In model n 
law tlie legal oath is taken by witiie.B8es alone, 
though the juror’s oath survives. This is in direct 
opposition to the mediseval princijile, which de- 
veloped considerable abuses in the practice of com 
purgation (g.v.). Evidence was not wanted ; only 
proofs were asked for, and, in default of proof, an 
oatli. This could be multiplied by one or more 
compurgatores, practically witnesses to the truth of 
the party’s oath of innocence or right. When uii 
supported, the party sAvore ‘sua inanu.’ Accord 
ing to the number of his com purgat ores, he swore 
by an 3 ’’ number of ‘ hands.’ A bishop of Ely sw ore 
‘centesimamanu,’ and as many as 300 are reciorded, 
Tlie compurgatores laid their hands on tlie pyr, 

I Ih. ii, 1*2.3. 2 SHE iv. 49 (ZoroastrianH). 

8 W. Smith, foe. ciL p. 1045. 4 3// ii 123. 

B Ib., quoting authontipH up to the 16th century, 
fl G'/fJ, pi. i.. The 3Iagic Art, ]. 356. 

7 SBE xxxiii. 98 ; Homer and the OT. 

8 Tyler, p. 93. « lies. Theog 793. 

10 Tylor, loc. cit. p. 9398. 
n Smith, loc. cit. p. 1049. *2 //> 

13 J. Spieth, Die Eu*e Stamme, Berlin, 1906, ji. 415. 
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and the accused laid his hand upon theirsj One 
attempted remedy for the abuse was the judicial 
duel, wa^a*r of battle.^ The final remedy was 
found 111 confinin^^^ the privilege of oath to the 
witnesses. 

The essence of ordeals is the oath, though the 
fact is obscured by the unfair incidence of the 
physical lesult. Hindu theory recognized the 
essential connexion ; the word sapatha connotes 
both ‘oath’ and ‘ordeal.’ Oaths were used for 
lesser otrenceg, ordeals for lieavy crimes.* The 
niediirval wager of battle was a mutual ordeal, 
each party taking an oath (see ORDEAL).'* 

I’hc covenant and the treaty have been largely 
based on the mutual oath, until signatures replaced 
the s] token word. 

Tlw Greeks and Romans rarified tlioir ireutieH by oaths, the 
tevt of which was lns<-nheil m the official inscriptions. 

Tn jirimitive ritual the mutual oath was 
strengthened by vaiious imitative and magical 
methods.*^ The blood -covenant is ‘regularly ac- 
conijtanied by mirses or self-imprecations.’ Simi- 
larly with otlicr forms of compact.® Tylor notes 
the ditlcrentia, vhich also ap}»lies to the vow, in 
the hdlowing tyjtical cases- 

(Jraspiri)? hands, puttiiiff one hand hotwoen the hands of 
another, are compacts, not oaths. Tlic hand ‘ under the thiph ’ 
IS a nte of eovenuut. Mixinjf blood or drinking one another’s 
blood i.s not an oath unless there is a mutual self-iiiiprecation, 
such as dipping weai>onH in the blood. f 

8 Prohibition of oath. — Certain sacred persons 
ai<* prohibited from incurring the dangm'oiis risks 
of an oath. 

SiK'h was the Jlarnen of Juppiter, and Plntaieh suggests that 
the reason was that otherwise * the peril of perjiii \ would reach 
in rommnii to the whole t oninKinuealth. it awiiked, godlofss, 
and forsworn person should ha\e the ehargi- and siiporintcn- 
denee of tin. jira^ ers, ’V’ov\s, and sai riliecM made in the behalf of 
the city Nor might the Vestal Virgins take an oath « 

The sect of the Essenes were averse from the oath ; thov 
prid(*d themselves on their truthfulness , they argued that those 
who • oiihl not he believed without swearing \\ere aelt- 
condeimied.i*' Christ taught, ‘Swear not at IIis 

expoundeis have explained the precept to refer to profane ami 
frivolous oaths alone. But the tea* hirig, ‘Let ^our.ieo he 
yea and your nav na\,’ is < learly melusive, and of the same 
eharaeter as the Esseiie doeinne The Anabaptists and, later, 
the (Quakers refused oath-taking The latter have arguetl that, 
‘if on any particular oeeasiori a man swear in addilion to his 
vea or no, in order to make it more obligatory or convincing, 
its force liecomes comparati\ ely weak at other times when it 
receives no such confirmation 'lit 

Hut this argument neglects the power (apart from 
that of superstition or religious feeling) of cere- 
mony, which is practically the ininerious gesture 
of the social hoiry. Charles Bradlaugh initiated 
the right ol alHrmation in place of the oath. 

Literatukr —This is quoted throughout the article. See 
also E. von Lasaulx, Der Eid bet den liomern, W’urzhurg, 

1844. A. E. Crawley. 

OATH (NT and Christian). — i. NT times. — The 
true starting-point of our investigation of the jdace 
of the oath in the ucav regime initiated by Chri.st 
must of nei^essity be found in the ipnsshna verha 
of the Master Himself. Here, at the outset, we 
are met hy a difficulty ; for, on the face of tlungs, 
the almost universal practice of ('liristendom aji- 
jiears to lie in flagrant disregard of an explicit 
injunction of Christ, whose words on this subiect, 
taken by themselves, semn to amount to nothing 
less than an absolutt! prohibition of the oath under 
any eireumstances or in any form (Mt T)*"*'*^ ; cf. 
also Ja 5'®}. But a final conclusion upon this 
matter is not so simple as appears on the surface. 

1 Du Cange, b.vv. ‘Sacramentmu,’ ‘ Juramentum Tyler, 
p. 2fi6, 

a iW/ i. 606 f. 

« SnK xxxiii. 97, 99 ff. * Ml i. 604 flf., n 687. 

5 See GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i 289 ; Un jer 3418. 

b MI il. 208, 624, 686. 

*7 Tylor, life. cit. p. 940^^’ ; cf. On 24*-^ 47'^ ; Herod i\ 70. 

Quatet. Rom. 44. " Aul Gell. x. xv. 31. 

10 Jos lU u viii 6. llMt53'i. 

12 J. J Gurney, Views and Practices o/ the Societ{f of Friends, 
Norwich, 1842, quoted in Ml ii. 124. 


It is evident that, if Christ’s admonition he inter- 
preted as an absolute prohibition, some of His 
early followers, who had the best opportunities for 
knowing Hi.s mind and what the modern logician 
would describe as His ‘ universe of discourse,’ were 
in serious error as to the meaning of His words. 
St. Paul, (}.(/., again and again expresses himself 
in terms that are indistingiiisliahle from the oath 
(cf. 1 Th 2 Co Cial Ko P) ; the writer of 
the Ejii.sllc to the Hebrews makes use of language 
wliich hears unmistakable witness that, he also was 
unaware that the jn actice of swearing had (teased 
to be i(‘gitimate (6**** 7‘^^’) ; and the seer of the 
Apocalypse does not hesitate to juit an oath into 
the mouth of the angel-r(‘presenbative of the 
Eternal (10®*-). Christ Himself, moreover, to all 
intents and purposes submitted to be sworn 
(Mt 26®**- ) ; and His dgijj/, dg-i/r, is almo.st, if not 
quite, an oath. In vie\v of these facts, our Lord’s 
apjiareiit prohibition should not be n.'garded as 
being too explicit lo be discussed ; it lather de 
marids careful consideration in relation to NT 
teai-hing as a whole, if liajily snjierlicial contra- 
dictions may be resolved. 

'I’lie classic jiassage — a very interesting section of 
the Sermon on tlie Mount — that constitutes the 
inevitable .starting-point of any discussion of the 
lawfulness or otherwise of the Christian oath 
forms one of a series of illustrations ot tlie contrast 
betw een the new life in Christ and the old Hebrew' 
ideal of religious living. That the Christian man 
should always abide hy his word is the real burden 
of Christ’s injunction, which w’as in truth greatly 
needed. Eor the Jew^s lield that only oaths, ii.s 
distinguisiied from the mere promise, and only some 
of these, need be kept. An elaboiatc system of 
distinctions hetweiui oaths, wdiich would ha^'c 
moved the admiration of a mediieval casuist, had 
been gradually evolved ; a lie w’as not held to he 
sinful unless sworn to, and even perjur}^ itself was at 
wor.st venial, unless tlie broken oath had been taken 
in a particular form. Such a system necessarily 
cut- at. t he root of t hat good faith apart fiom which 
a well-ordered social organism becomes imjioHsible, 
and in foreign relations could not fail to bring mioii 
a people who practised it a very had name. This 
is what actually came to pass ; and it was the fate 
of the Jews to lie generally regarded with suspicion 
and dislike not only in the time of Christ, but also 
for many centuries to follow. Herein abso may be 
found an explanation, at any rate in part, of the 
o]»pi-ession to w hich the Jew' was normally subject 
throughout the Middle Ages, and from wliich he is 
not entirely free even to-day. So great, indeed, 
did this anti social trilling with the plighted word 
become tliatthe I'almud laid dowm that, il repeated 
(as in Mt a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ ought to he 
legaided as being as binding as an oath. It should 
also not be overlooked that Christ did not exactly 
say that anything beyond a sini[»le statement is 
absolutely evil, but that it sjirings from evil— a 
delicate distinction, perhaps, but a real one none 
the less. In an ideal condition of society absolute 
truthfulness and perfect sincerity would prevail in 
all personal relations. The oath would naturally 
disappear, inasmuch as a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
wonla aflord adeouate assurance of good faith. 
’I’hat more than tnis is required in practice is en- 
tirely due to the imperfection of all human society ; 
whence it follows that the oath, whether absolutely 
evil or not, certainly springs out of evil, i.e. out of 
that ill condition of social relations which demands 
more than a simple affirmation or denial as a 
guarantee of truth in statement or honest perform- 
ance of promise (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 8). 

Though, on the face of it, Christ’s statement 
(Mt 5®*) has all the appearance of an absolute pro- 
liibition, it is difficult, in view of the practice of 
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His iinmetliate followers and His own apparent 
recognition of the legal (uitli, not to .sup])ose that it 
was meant, and was at the time undm stood, to lie 
limited in its reference. The fact that the oaths 
mentioned in this prohihition, in which tliere is no 
specitic citation of the Hivme Name, are typical 
examples of just the kind of oath that many Jews 
of that day lightly took, and broke without scruple, 
renders it not improbable that what our Lord had 
in mind was not so much the oath soriously taken 
and honourably observed as the light swearing and 
the casuistical distinctions (cf. Mt 23**^'“^) tiiat all 
too frequently degraded tlie oath into a form as 
useless as it was profane. 

These considerations should at least warn us 
against hastily accepting a tlnuiry based u]K)n a 
single passage regarded in isolation from the teach- 
ing of the NT as a whole. We may, however, 
conclude witli assurance that Christ sought to im- 
press uj)on the minds of His heareis not merely 
that playing fast and loose with tlie oatli was an 
ofl'eiice ill the sight of Cod, but that I be absence of 
an oath in no way lessened man’s obligation at all 
times to speak the truth. 

2. Early Church. — However unnecessary it might 
be in an ideal society, this has ever heen so far fiom 
realization in })ractice that the carrying over of the 
oath into the newly-established Christian system 
will commend itself to tlie leason of most men. 
The age was an illiterate one, ami illiteiaey 
remained tlie rule for many centuries after Christ. 
In a community among the membeis of wlindi 
writing was a rare acconiplislimeiit the oath con- 
tributed to fill the jilaee occujued in a society such 
as our own liy the writtim as comjiared with the 
merely verbal agreement. It is not, luiuevei, 
altogether a matter lor surju-ise that, custom, con- 
venience, and the practice of the Apostolic Chnndi 
being on the one side, and the apjiarently exjuess 
prohibition of Ciinst on the other, theie was 
much dill'erenije of ojunion, in the early Church, as 
to the hiMdulness or otherwise of the oath. 'I’his is 
apjiarent to any one who has even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with I’atnstic literature. A few illus- 
trative exam])les, culled almost at random from tlie 
writings of the Fathers, are all that can he given 
here. Cemspicuous among the advocat(‘.s of prolii- 
hition was Chrysostom, for whom the oath was 
nothing less than ‘a snan; of Satan,’ and by all 
means to be avoided {Servi. ad pup. A7if. horn, xv., 
in Acfa Apnsf horn, viii.f. ; cf. al.s<iliom ; on the 
same side see also Olem. Ham. iii 55, xix. 2 ; Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i. 16; Clem Alex. Strom v. 14; 
cf. also vii. 8). Augustine also disliked the oath, 
not so much on the ground of divine prohihition 
as through fear of perjury {Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii. 
(Ixxxix.) 4, dc Mend. 28; cf. also Ep. xlvii 2). 
As against these views, while trilling or profane 
swearing was universally condemned, it was argued 
by others, on the ground of NT usage in general 
and the example of St. Paul in particular, that 
Christ could not have intended to put completely 
under the ban the serious use of the oath. As a 
conspicuous exponent of this view of the case, 
we may mention Atlianasjus, whose practice cer- 
tainly squared with his tlieory (cf. Apol. ad Imp. 
Const. 3). 

3. Middle Apes. — By the time that Christianity 
had established itself as the religion of the empire, 
there was really little to ditierentiate Christian and 
pagan circles in the matter of tlie oath, (’hristian 
imperial legal procedure required that witnesses 
should be sworn {Cod. Tkeod. xi. 39; Cod. Jiist. 
iv. 20, 59)— a practice that has been maintained 
until our day. As time went on, the oath, in 
ever growing measure, became a factor in almost 
every social relationship; e.g., in addition to the 
judicial oath, guaranteeing truth, may be mentioned 


those plc<lges of fidelity, the oath of f<‘alty, the 
coronation oath, and tin? oath of oftici’ generally. 
This was the cas(‘ in ecclesiastical no le.ss than in 
civil life, as witness ordination oaths, monastic and 
criisadeis’ vows. Not only did the oath prevail 
heyond all ])rc<*edent in mediieval religions circles, 
hut the Church was at jiains to take the oath 
generally ini.o her keeping and contiol {Dicret. 
Grat. ean. xxii.), ami claiiiuMl as her peculiar jire- 
logative the right of ahsolving fumi peitoi maiiee of 
ail oath duly sworn. 'I’lie C’lnistuin oath icsled 
ultimately upon a ndigious basis ; this the 
Church held to justify her claim, as the eaithly 
representative of Him to whom the aetual 01 im 
plied ajq)eal of the swearer had heen addiessed, 

[ and wlu), as she at any late believed (ef Ihi.s. HE 
VI. 9), did not on oceasion disdain to visit with 
I material penalty abusers of the oath. 

For an oath to he valid the Chineh requiied (1) 
vrrda.s' in mente — the w ords used must he a sf laight - 
forward exjiression of wdiat the sweaiei meaii'^ to 
do or to assert ; (2) judiciutn in juntufr--^ eleai 
understamliiig of what is involved in taking an 
oath, fo! lack of w'hich idiots, childicn, atheists, 
and convicted jicijurers weie held im'ajiahli* of 
being sworn ; and (3) patitia in ohp’cto -the <di)e<'( 
of the oatli must he legitimate, ioi even an oatli 
eaimot. hind a man to do the foi Iddderi 01 to commit 
sin, a classic exam}>le being found in Ifei oil’s oath, 
which is quoted again and again in Fatiisl ic ami 
eaily Chiistian litmatiire It was undei the last 
heaii that the Clnireh especially claimed hm right 
to determine in lespeet of the oath, as being m 
most eases the only iiompeteiit judge ol jnshfta in 
ol)/r(to, w'heue(‘ it followed as a mattei ot couise 
that to hei ajipertained the light of anmilment. 

In spile of tlie prevalence of the oath in Chiistian 
circles generally, communities have existed tioin 
isirly times which, w hether at tiihuting a , 11 absolute 
proliihition to (’Iirist, or shrinking fiom the re 
sponsihility of the act, liave made it a mattei ot 
con.scienee to avoid the oath in any shape or 
form. As these communities have often heen small, 
both in numbers and in historical importnnee, 
it- will snflice to name the Waldenses, Hussiles, 
Mennonites, Anabaptists, Moravians, and Ihiends 
{(p/.v.). 

4. Modern. - Tliough the Reformation changed 
many things, it retained the oath as a rei'ogiii/.ed 
and serviceable .social mstituUoii, Art. xxxix. of 
the Chinch of England, e.g.y embodies a formula 
winch may he accepted as a fair statement of 
I’rotcstant opinion w ith lefeience to the use of the 
oath as conformable to religion and common sense. 
For, while tlie assertion of untruth is always a sin, 
it IS maiiife.stly imjiracticable tiiat it shoiihi always 
be treated as a legal crime. But tlu'well hiong of 
tiie coinriiiiiiity, the maintenance of an ordered 
state of society, demands that, iindei certain cir- 
cimistanees, it should he tieateil as such. The 
legal oath secures this; peijniy is a crime, for 
which due penalty maybe exacted. That the oath 
is not the only means of Recnnng this end is, of 
course, true ; tliis lias been puhlid}'^ recognized in 
the Oaths Act, 1888. in w hich provision was made 
for tho.He wdio, like the Quakers, on conscientious 
grounds decline to swear or, as non-Cdinstians, 
oeeline to take the Christian oatli. Ihit, alloNs irig 
this, the oatli gimerally meets the case ; it has, 
moreover, acqmied associations and a religious 
sanction which add to its effectiveness ; it bus on 
liistoric grounds become an integral part of the 
apparatus of social life; there appears, theieforo, 
to be no sufficient ivarrant for aiscoritinning its 
use, though, of course, its abuse cannot lie depre- 
cated too strongly. Yet, in the lastiesort, it must 
be admitted that the very existence of a need for 
the oath or some equivalent foi it is due solely to 
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the imperfect ChriMtianity of Christian people at 
the present day as througliout the past. If the 
ideel of living set np by Christ wore actually real- 
ized in jiractiee, the oath would forthwith become 
811 pmll nous ; for lying and ill faith would be un- 
known, a simple affirmation or denial would meet 
all needs, and a iironiise would reipiire no further 
guarantee. Unhappily this is far from being the 
ease ; and, society being what it is, the retention 
of the Christian oath appears to be entirely jiisti- 
li<*d, alike on the grounds of religion, ethics, 
common sense, and practical convenience. 

Literature —AmonK the not ovcr-rmnieroiis works dealui};^ 
with Lhf oiith m general the following tiiav hf named E. Coke, 
institxitcH of the Jjau'ft of Emilnnd, od F. llar;fravi and 
(' llutler, liOiidon. 17811; The Hook of Oaths (anou.Mnous), do 
l(vlS) , C. F. StauuUn. dar VorstelLxtngcnnnd Lehren man 

Eide, tlotdiiu;;! n, 18“24 , J. E Tyler, Oathh . then' Ottain, 
Natvn\ and JJisfory, London, , K. F. Giischel, Der Eid, 
Jlcrlin, ISH'/ , F A. Stringer, Oo^/i.v and London, 

11)111, C. Ford, On Oaths, do liKKl Therr is uiiudi mattci 
brniing on iho in coumionlaries on Holy Scripture, 

readily availahle , m the w'ritings of the Fathers, and later 
ecclesiastical liteiature, })artial icference to which has lieen 
gi\eii 111 till' text, and in moie ollieial <loeumerits, such as 
certain ot llie Fajial DecretJilH, and so forth. For the practical 
study of the institution in detail, reference inav he maile to the 
Histones, i»riinary and secondary, wdnch are too numerous to 
mention here. ‘ W KUNICST BeFT. 

OATH (Semitic). — Oaths aic veiy common in 
Semitic speoeh, particularly in Arabic. This neetl 
not. imply that tnc ordinary assert ions of a Smuilc 
could not or cannot be trusted, tliougli tlu* Arab^' 
liave a bad reputation in this respect.^ It may 
point rather to a fondness for emjihatic sjieech 
In the case of the Hebrews much of tliis particular 
kind of einjihasis may have been lost in editoniil 
rehneinents and manipulations; Imt the use in 
Hi'lirew' of siu^h syntactical constructions as tliose 
w'itli the infinitive absolute and wdth the perfect of 
certitude may be taken to indicate that empliat le 
utterane(‘ was cliaraet eristic of tin*. peo])le and lb(‘ 
language. When, therefon;, the oath a.s a solemn 
ass(‘veiation came into use, its growth on such soil 
would be rapid and luxuriant. But in its more 
oiiginal form the oath Avas more an action than an 
utteifuice. It was jiart of the ceremony of a com- 
juict. or agreement. Such ceremonies, more or less 
elaborate at fust, giadually become modilied and 
simplilied until only a gesture ma,y remain. In 
the judicial oath, which is usually for the most part 
a form of w ords, we have the later or latest develop- 
ment. It. implies considerable progress both in 
Ijiw and in religion. “ The oath is still of the nature 
of a eompatrl or agreement.'^ Hebrew and Arabic 
jihilology may be said clearly to indicate the cere- 
monial origin of the oath among the Semites. 
Some of the wairds for oath — Heb. shchhuah ; Aial). 
yatniit and qrtsam — imply ceremonies. 1’Iie H<‘b 
shebhnah is connected witli the w'ord for ‘seven’ 
{shrhhd) ; and ‘to sw'ear ’ {nishhd) is literally ‘to 
do things hy sevens’ or ‘ to come under tlie influ- 
ence of seven things.’ ^ Seven was a sacri'd number 
among the Semites (cf. Cn 33^, Lv 4'’*, J^u ‘23b 6^. 

etc. ; Qur’an, ii. 27, xxiii. 17, xv. 87, xxxi. 26, 

) Cf. C M. Doughty, Wandernxjs in A,(\bia, i. 110: ‘To 
speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the month of the 
Arahi is full of cursing and lie.s and prayers , their heart is a 
deceitful labyrinth.' 

- This stage of deyelopnient W'as reached, of course, at different 
limes among different sections of the Semitic race. The 11am- 
murahi Co<it‘ shows that the judifiial oath was employed by the 
Babylonians as early as ‘2000 u c 

^ it alw'avH implies os its full form a conditional senteni'c. 
Indeed, the simplest oath, judicial or otherw ise, mui be saiil to 
do this. Perjury is a repudiation of sacred things, a violation 
of religion. When a modern Arab swears by (»nd, Wclldht or 
Welldht- Bi llAhi or Wullah- Bnllah (Dought^^ , i. 110), the original 
implication is : If 1 perjure imself, I am false to my belief that 
Ood IB the living God, and I call down upon myself the ]>iiniBh- 
ment due to such infidelity. 

4 Wellhausen (Reste, p. 180) thinks that the word may imply' 
a sevenfold repetition. But the repetition of a fonnula is prob- 
ably a later idea. 


etc.). It probably had magical significance.^ In 
any case, certain narratives confirm the view' that 
some action by seven.s w'as the primary idea. Thus 
seven ewe lambs figure in the oath regarding a 
w’cll made betw'een Abraham and Abimelech 
(Gn tJ-nd on this account the place is said 

to have been called Beer-sheba, ‘Well of Seven.’* 
Again, Herodotus describes an Arabian oath of 
covenant (iii. 8) in w liich seven stones are smeared 
w'ith blood (cf. Horn. /L xix. 24311'. ; Taus. ill. xx. 
9). The Arab, word qasain^ used of the judicial 
oath, is derived from a root which in its simple 
form mean.s ‘to divide into parts’ {qtrsanw ; iv. 
\tqsama, ‘to swear’). Hero again some magical 
ceremony may be imjilied;^ and w'e are again 
helped liy an O’P nairative In Gn 15’*’- wo have 
a stoiy of the making of a com pact in whieli certain 
animals are cut ini and the pieces arranged in a 
jiartienlai wa> . At sunset a smoking oven and a 
flaming torch jiass between the pieces (cf. Jer3-U'“^'). 
In this iiarrativ(‘, which is comjio.site and confusefl, 
there is a hint of .soim* ancient and rather elaborate 
ceremony (jirobably magical). We need not think 
of asaciilice; and originally no doubt it was the 
coiitrai'tmg partie.s w ho pas.sed betw een the jiieces.'* 
The significance of the jiicces or parts is doubtful ^ 
But, in any case, just a.s the Heb. w’ord has some 
such jirimary idea as ‘ to do a thing by sevens,’ the 
Arab w'ord w'oiild seem to denote ])rimarily ‘ to do 
ji tiling by jiarts,’ The Arab, w'ord yambt really 
means ‘ the right hand.’ Since the right hand was 
much used in contiaet or oath ceremonies, the 
same ANoni eaim^ to ibuiote an oatli.® The Aralis 
give the hand in swearing. There is reference to 
the same action among the Hebrew's as Avell. In 
2 K 10'® the giving of the band is an indication of 
loyalty (of. La 5", 2 Cli 30^). In Kzr 10'” the cxjires- 
Sion is e(|ni valent to ‘ jn oiiiise’ or almost to ‘ sw'ear 
In 1 ('ll 2!)''''*, Avhere liU has ‘submitted themselves 
nnt-o Solomon the King,’ tlie Heb. text has ‘gave 
the band under Solomon.’ This was jieihajis the 
more original form of the expression. The [lerson 
w'ho swore put the hand or hands under the person 
to w'honi the oath Avas sworn. In the Qur’an 
(xlviii. 10) we find the w'onls * 

‘ In truth, they who plifflited fealtv to thee, realh plijjhted 
that fealty to God : the hand of God was over their hands ' 

The original ceremony may have been something 
like that deseiibed in Gn 24“-”. When Abraham 
makes his servant SAvear, he directs him at tin* 
.same time to put bis liand under bis (Abraham’s) 

) Cf. R C. ThomiHon, Jftagic, London, 1908, p. l(>4fl , 

etc , W WL Skeat, Maiay Maqir, <lo. 1900, p 225 f. , also G/D, 
pt. II., Taboo and the Perth of the Sotil, do. 1911, p. .80.5 f 

- Thw iH no doubt the meaning^, thou^fh the name mi^'lit be 
explained ‘well of the oath,’ or even ‘well of Sheba' C. F 
Burnej (JThSt xii [1910] 118 f.) explains Slieba as the ffod 
Seven, hut, since in Assyrian inainlttt, 'oath,' occurs as the 
name of a {foddeHs(Mer('er, The Oath i n Babylonian and A ssyn'an 
Literature, p. 27), Sheba hero may he the oath iiersonified (cf 
the perHonification of Gr. opKov) Mauiitu ih never meiiLioneil in 
oath forniulai; but w'c find reference to ‘the mistress (ifoddess) 
of ttie oath ’ OH witness to a tieaty (Mercer, p ‘28). Of course 
the story iri Genesis ma\ be only a popular etymology invented 
to explain an alrcadv existing name ; but in any case it throws 
light on the primary idea in tlie lleh. w'ord ‘ to swear.’ 

•* Esiiocially as other forms of the same Arab, root are used 
of practising divination (see Brown, S R Driver, and U. A. 

^ iJeb and Eng Lexicon of the OT, Oxford, 1891 ff., s.v. 
OOp, and W'cllhausen, p 138 f.). 

■* Not ‘as a symbol that thej were taken within the mystical 
life of the victim ’(W. Robertson Smith, Rel, Sem^,p. 480 f.) 
This idea is hardly primitive enough. 

5 Mercer (p 40 f.) finds an interesting analogy in an Assyrian 
inscription of the time of ASur-nirari ii. (754-745 B.c. fMercerJ) 
in w'hich a treatv between Asur-mrari, king of Assyria, and 
Mati'ilu, ruler of a district west of IJana, occurs. A ram was 
tak..'n from the herd and beheaded. According to Mercer, this 
W'as done, not as an offering or sacrifice, but to typify what 
would be the fate of the perjurer. 

6 PoRsihh the same word in Hebrew should sometimes be 
translated ‘ oath.' In Ps 144S, e.g., we might translate ‘their 
oath is a false oath.’ 

7 The same thing is exiiressed by the ‘striking of hands' in 
Job 17», Pr 61 1113 1718 22»5. 
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( liigh.^ This suggests that originally the hand was 
placed under the most sacred part of the person, 
the seat of a mysterious, awe-insj>iring, life-giving 
force.^ We may su}>pose lliat in course of tune 
instead of this the hand of one pe.rson was placed 
under the hand of (he other Out of (his juactice 
grew a still simi)ler action, first a kind of hand- 
shake, and then a meie lifting of the hand. Tims 
‘ to lift the hand ' hecanu' iMiuivalerit to * to swear’ 
((ill 142'“, Dt E\ G^ Ps 10(;2«).3 

T1 le judicial oath, unless lollowed hy an ordeal, 
is more a form of woids. Put various otlier ceic- 
monies have been noted in connexion will) oaths, 
judicial or otherwise. Doughty (i 1 10) siicaks of 
a faithful form of swearing among the Arabs culled 
halt/ ijcnitn : 

‘ One takes a grass stalk in his fist, and his words are U'a 
hy&t hdthn el-atia, Ry tiie life of this stein, wa'r »ttW> el nutbUd, 
and the adorable Lord ' * 

Burckhardt mentions others. < )ne of the most 
common in ordinary life is to take hold of the 
i/’asat, or middle tent-pole, with one hand and to 
swear ‘by the life of tljis tent and its owners.’ 
A more serious oath, used only in exceptional ease.s, 
18 called ycmcin el-khrt, tlie ‘oath of the cro.ss 
lines.’ The account of this oath may be given in 
Burckhardt’s words . 

‘ Thus, if a Bedouin accuaes his neijjhhour of a considerable 
iheft, and cannot ]»r()ve the fact by witnesses, the plaitiLiiT takes 
the defendant l»eforo the sheikh, oi lcad\ , and calls upon him 
to swear in his defence whatever oatli he may choose to demand 
from him. If tie complies readily, his accuser leads him to a 
certain distani'e from the camp, tiecause the magical nature of 
the oath miitht prove permciouM to the general body of Arabs, 
were it to lake plaec in their vicinity Ite then with his m km, 
or crooked knife, draws on the sami a large circle, with man.i 
cross lines inside il. Me oldiges the defendant to jilace his 
light foot ^\ll^)ln the circle, he himself doing the same, and 
ainlrcssing him in ttie following words, which the accused is 
obliged to repeat — “Rv Hod, and in (Jod, and through Clod, (1 
swear) 1 did not take it., and it is not in mv poHsession.” Home 
persons enter tlic circle wuth hotli feel. It is said that Moham- 
med once ina<le use of this oath, and to swear falsely hy it would 
for ever disgrace an Arab To make it still more Holenm, a 
HkatnU' (or eamel’s udder-hag) and an ant {cl iiemle) arc* placed 
together within the circle, indicating tfiat the accused swears 
by the hope of never being deprived of his camel’s udder, and 
of never experiencing a tunc when he should want even the 
winter provision of an ant ’ (u. V17 f.) 

Ill this form the oath is calknl the ycmciyt el 
.shemle we nemlc, or ‘ oath ot the ,she>nlr and nemlc.' 

In Baliyloriian and As.syrian contract- tablet k 
and instu'iption.s Idiere an* many references to mere 
oaths of attestation, from tlu* early da^'s of Baby 

1 Morcei (p. Ilh) tliiriks that 1111 *^ narrative can he paralleled 
hv a jiassag^e from the \imrod Epos (\i no 70,1 210). il-pu-ut 
pu-vt-w ma iz-zil-uz nia l/i-n-tn-m i-ka > ■ ra-han-na~ki ^ ‘(he 
made my wife kneel down hy rnv aide) touched our forc-snle, 
walking in between and blessing us ' II«’ gives reasons for 
thinking that \l-int-vt jm-nt-m max be translated here 'he 
touched (in oath) our foreside (/.c our pnv.v parts),’ and com- 
pares the common jihruse iktiu pt(t na/U /i«m, ‘one lifts tlie 
forepart of another,’ i.e. ‘one answers toi another.’ 

-Wc nuglit think of phallic worship here (cf. Holzinger on 
Gn‘24'-i); hut this is not necessary. The genital organs (repre- 
sented by the thigh) are regarded simply as the instrumeutb <»f 
a kind of divine power The conception was wide-spread ; and 
1-here arc traces of the same kind of ceremony in various part.s 
of the world (see H Evvald, Altert/iinncr des Volkfn Inrael,'-* 
(Juttingen, 1HH6, p. 20, and note particularly the Australian 
Iiarallel cited hy G J Hpiirrell, A'ofc.v on the Text of Genesin'^, 
Oxford, 1890, p. 218), Other explanations have lieen olYered. 
Itillmann explains by the fact that (avenging) descendantH 
proceed from the loins (Gn 40^, E\ D, Jg o '*^) Others (Tar- 
gum Jon., Jlaslii) think that tlie generative organ was con- 
sidered sacred because sanctified hv circumcision. A. J. N. 
Tremearnc(7'/ic lianuf the lion, London, 1914, p (52), in reference 
to this explanation, adds * ‘ Perhajts a survival of this is seen in 
the practice found amongst certain West African tribes of 
passing a knife or other piece of iron between the legs when 
1 uking an oath,’ 

■'( Th<- Assyrian w'ord nm, ‘ oath,’ is from the verb naiu (Meh. 
ndsd'), which means ‘ to lift up (the hand),’ especially as a gesture 
in toking nn oath (Meicer, p. 29). 

4 According to Burckhardt, the ‘ oath of the wood ' is often 
taken before a judge. Him account of the oath Is as follows. A 
Minall piece of wood (or some straw) is taken up from the gromul 
and presented to the person who is to swear. He is requested 
to ‘ take the wood and swear by (Jod and the life of him w’ho 
causeil it. to he green and dried it iij) ’ {I^oteson the liedovins 
and Wahdbyfi, ii. 1‘27) 


Ionian ImsinesK life down (o the PeiKiau }u*ruHl. 
Tliese are intereHting as giving often the oeciision, 

I ilaee, time, and general circumatanceH of the oatli. 
t apjiears that tlie Bal)yIoiiians and A.s.MyriHn.s 
went to the temple to take their oath.s (ct. tlie 
expre.asioii ‘before the god’). A very common 
pla(‘e was the ‘gate’ of tlie temple; but other 
place.s al.'^o are mentioned ^ Jn contract, s dating; 
from (lie .s(*cond jiart of tlic Ho-Ccailed dynasty of 
Ur oaths are taken in the tem]ilc of Nin-iiiar-ki by 
tlic name of the king a\iUi oi without witncsHCs ; 
til by the name of tlic king AVith A\ttiics.M*s and 
hefoic certain mimed persons ; or without, invoking 
any one and witli oi witlunil Avitiiesses, In the 
eontiaet.s tiom the ysimmurabi dyini.sty the oatii- 
aie with or without witii(‘S8es. Tln\y aie by tin* 
name ol the god and (lie king, and .sometimes 
also of the city ; c.y., we liiid invocation ot ‘ Sham 
ash and tlic )ving,’ ‘Shamash, Mardiik, and the 
king,’ ‘Shamash, Mardiik, the king, and the city 
of Sijipar,’ etc. (MeretT, |». 1}.'^ These are tin* two 
gods most frequently invoked. Witli tliein is 
generally associated the reigning king. In eoid racts 
of the (’assite dynasty (lu* oath is sworn hy Kn-lil, 
Ninib, Nusku, and ilie king. But in tlii.s dynasty 
tlie custom ol taking (lie oath seems to lu' less 
<*ommon, and m subsequent periods it falls more 
and more into disuse. In tniaties the oath ligui(‘s 
as early as r. ‘29GO b.g. (treaty made hy E-an-na-t.uni, 
king of I^agiiH or Siipulla; see Mercer, ji. 21). 
'I'lieie are .sevcial referenet’s in the Tell-el-A mai na 
tablets (29, (17, 148, 149, 1G4) and in Assy nan in 
scriptions (Mercer ]» 22). 

Among Hebrews, Bitbyloinans, and Arabs tin* 
ordinal y judicial oatli has much in conmion. Tin* 
yaminuraln (’ode in the case of giievoiis assault 
(lemamls an oatli of lack of malice and payment 
of the doctor. As .Johns points out, Exodus (21*“' ) 
oni.ls the oatli and orders jiayment foi loss of time, 
li the injuK'd man dies, the Uainiiniiahi (’ode 
alloAvs an oath of want of malice to he taken (§ ‘207), 
jiiid accepts (jonqien.sation. The same Ckuie reijiun's 
a jierson accused of incest either to take a solemn 
oath or to submit to an ordeal, as the ease may 
require. In INu a woman aeeused ol ineest 
has t/o take an oath and to .submit to an ordeal as 
well. Among tin* ancient. Arabs a wife susjiected 
of infnlelity had to ride on a camel between two 
.sacks of dung to the sanctuary and there swear 
seventy times that the susjiicion rested u(ion cal- 
umny. 'I’lie re<iunement of the (Qur'an is simple] 

It a man accuses his vvife of inlidelity, lie must, 
swear tour times that he speaks the t.rutli, and then 
ask tlnit the curse ■* of (lod may fall upon him it 
lie lies. The woman van meet this hy swcaiing 
four times tliat he lies and tlien calling down ujMni 
heiself the anger of (iod if he sjieaks tlie truth. 
In Ex 22*’*'’^- it is oidered tliat, if an animal lias b(*eii 
entrusted to a man, and it die or he liurt or lie 
driven away, the man to whom it was entrusted 
> Whetlier is'urinnu, which is ofUn nicntioned, was a place 
(.Miiss-Arriolt, ‘ column '), an ‘endilcin’ (Tiuircau-Danjjin), or 
the receptacle of the oath-omblcins, ie doubtful ; but at any rate 
it Hccnis to belong to the temple (Mercer, p :4f>). 

'“Certain parts of the temple are mentioned as the i»lH<e of 
rt testation Hometimes the partu s arc said to go to ‘ the divine 
* inlilciii ’ (KU 715; see Mercer, p. 11 f.). 

4 1). 8. Margohoiilh {2'he Early JJeoelopment of Md/iannned- 
anunn, Ixnidoii, 1914, p. 4hf ) points out that the niJing of the 
i^ur’.an in the matter of oatiis reveals the development of a 
change of attitude. In xvi. 93 there is a command to keep 
oatliH In v 91 the principle of compensation 18 introduced an 
oath inav be violated, and atonement made bj some otlier ju r- 
foriiiaricc. Inlxvi. the new principle is cordirmed. The tenderK 
is towards laxity . ‘and it bus hail the decidedly serious risiilt 
that there appears to be no mode known to Mohammedan law 
whereby an oath can he made legally binding.’ 

4 As Wellliausen says, the oatii is always eventuallv a curse. 
The Heb. word for ‘a curHc,’ ’dldh, is often translated ‘ oath ’ 
Where ’aldh and the more iivual word for oath, Khebhu'dh, are 
combined, the severity of the eventual curse is increased ami 
cmphasiz^ (sec Nu .5-' ; and cf, ] K 83J, 2 (3h O'-J*-*, Neh lb-'', 
Dn 9H). 
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may clear himself hy takinj^ a solemn oath. This 
is the oath of purgation (c;f. 1 K 8^^). The same 
provision is made in the Hamniurahi Code (cf. 
8. R. Diiver, Exodm, Cambridge, 1911, p. 423). 
Among tlie Arabs it is still possible for a person 
Husi)eoted of theft to clear himself by taking a 
solemn oath {.see Burckhardt, i. 126-129 ; Doughty, 
i. 267 ; and cf. E. \V. Lane, Modcrri Eqyptiand^^ 
London, 1871, i. 384). According to Dt 21^®*, when 
a man was found slain, the elders of the place had 
to swear that their people were guiltless of the 
murder. Roljertson Smith (p. 64) thinks that 
exactly the same custom prevailed in Arabia (cf., 
however, Wellhansen, p. 189, n. 1). 

Several oath formulae are mentioned in the OT 
‘Cod do so to so and so and more also’ 
(1 14« 25-^ 2 S 1 K 2-»); ‘As Jahweh 

liveth !’ (1 S 14^^* 19”) ; ‘As ,1 ah web liveth and a.s 
thou thyself (thy soul) lives! ’ (1 S 20”); ‘As 
.Tahweh liveth and as my lor<l tli(‘ king liveth’ 
(2 S ir/-^^);^ ‘Jahweli i.s a witness between me 
and thee for ever’ (1 S 20^, inserting 'Mh after 
JaJurch ; or ‘ Jaliweh is an everlasting witness,’ 
reading simply bWA 'olmn); ‘By myself have I 
sworn’ (Cn 22^”, Jaliweh being the speaker). 
Among Aiabic exam])les are the following: ‘By 
what this (copy of theQui’aii) coiilains of the word 
of Cod’; ‘I impose upon myself divorcement’; 
‘T imjiose u])on myself a tuple divorcemeni ’ ; 
‘I impose upon myself interdiction’; ‘By Coil 
till' Cleat’; ‘As the Lord liveth’ (IfVr hydt 
lHUth); ‘As I live’ {Aly Inhyaty). The Jews 
swoie by the Tem])le (Jcr 7^*) as well as by persons. 
Tliey are said to have sworn also by heaven (cf. 
C. ll. Dalman, Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, i. 168 f.), 
by the earth, by the smi, by Jerusalem (see 
Sfdhu'ofh, iv. 2; Mt 5”'* 23’”; B^'rakhoEi, 55, 
Qidtf Rahhi , l\rt ; Maimonides, Yad Ha-IJ('izaJyay 
j^iJh'dth ShrhiTOthy 12). The modern Arabs swear 
by tin* life of per.sons or parts of a jierson («.//., the 
head, the beard ; see Lanti, Modern Eqyptiand^, i. 
340), and oven of things (c ry., fire, codec, etc. ; see 
Doughty, ^4 Cam Ijridge, 1888, i. 269). 
According to S 1. Cm tins (Frimiiivc Scnnfir AV- 
ligwn T(t-daif^ Ijondon, 1902, p. 113 f.), Muham- 
madans at Hamath, in N, Syria, swear by Cod’s 
phallus. 

‘Til the villaj^e of Bluiiaii, alioiit twenty- five miles west fioiii 
I)am.asf’us, which is coiupoHfd of Greek Cliristians of a ver\ low 
l;>p8, tiie same oath is heard on tiie lips of women An- 

other form of oath of a similar sort, may be heard in Nel)k, m 
the Svnan desert, and at Zelieclamy'^i 

Muliammadans are said also to swear by the 
sacred pilgrimage route to IMecca If the text of 
Am 8’“* IS collect, the Israelites used the same kind 
of oath : ‘As the way of Beerslieba liveth.’ But. 
the oath is peculiar and willioiit parallel in Heh., 
and the text is pel haps corni})l.” The pilgiimage 

J The word translateii ‘as livoth’ has been less norroctt.v 
rendered ‘ by the life of,’ It is an adjective, and is pointed 
difTerentlv by the Massoretes («.</ , in 2 .S to distirijruish 

oaths sworn by .Tahweh from oaths sworn by false i^ods and 
other non-cndiirinjj; persons and thing's. If Hos 4^' lias pre- 
served the true text, the Israelites are forbidden there to swear 
‘Am the Lord liveth!’ This prohibition, how'ever, is very uii- 
likelv W II Harper (dmo.s and //osm I /C’CJ, Edinburgh, 1006, 
p. 20:n.) IS probalily right in conjecturing (with WellbauBon, 
Now.vck, and G A Smith) that ‘in Beersheba’ has fallen out. 
Read ‘And swear not in Beerslieba, “As Jahw’eh liveth 1”’ 
This oatli was permitted (.lor 4’-^ 88UI), and at a later date was 
even eommandod (Dt 61^ 10*'0- 

2 The use of this oath may be taken perhaps to imply phallx* 
worship as its origin Or it may be due to the kind of tradition 
that makes certain persons the offspring of a divine father. 
The stories of the opening of i.eah’s womb (Gn ‘29-U) and of the 
visit of the angel of Jaliweh to Samson's mother (Jg 13^) have 
been referred to in this connexion (see R C. Thompson, Semitxc 
p 78). 

»It, lias been suggested that Wf~hf derek should be read we-ht^ 
dOiteka^ ddd, literally ‘darling,’ being used here in the sense of 
l^)atron-god Thus O. F. Kent {Stndeni’» OT, ‘ Sermons, Epistles, 
and Apocal> pses,’ iv., London, 1910, p. 70) translates, ‘And as 
liveth thv patron, O Beersheba ! ’ A. B Ehrlich 
V. [Leipzig, 1912J 252) even conjectures that there is no oath 


to Mecca is of such importance that it is natural to 
find this and other oaths associated with it. Thus 
the sanctity of him who instituted it, or of him 
in whose honour it is made, is, of course, a sanctity 
by which to swear. In J^ariri’s Maq&mah of 
Alexandria (as rendered hy T. Preston, Makarnat 
of Al Hariri of Basra^ London, 1850) occur the 

nes ; 

* Jx) ! here 1 swear by Mecca’s Lord divine, 

Whose pilgrims, sped by camels, seek his shrine ’ (p. 108). 
Preston compaies a similar asseveration in the 
poem of Nabegra : ‘ By the eternity of Him to 
whom I have gone on pilgrimage or the Hadj ! ’ 
In the Maqdmah of Koufa we have (Preston, p. 
218); ‘By the sanctity of the Shaikh {Abraham) 
who ordained the hosjiitable meal and founded the 
place to which the hadj is made (the Kaalia) in the 
mother of towns.’ 

The Essenes refrained altogether from swearing 
(Jo.s. BJ Tl. viii, 6). It has Imen thought that even 
in Ec 9‘^the taking of an oatli is regarded as objec- 
tionable.^ In any case the Jews came to regard 
the taking of an oath as a very serious matter, 
'riie general princiiile is, ‘ Let t hy yea be yea and 
thy nay be nay’ [Bdbhd 49^^) ; for he who 

nttei.s an untiuth is excluded from the divine 
r>resence( Sbtdh, 4‘2a). ’I’here are many pas.sages in 
Rabbinic literature which express abhoiience of 
false or vain oaths. Such falsehood is one of the 
.seven capital sins which provoke God’s sevciest 
judgment on the world {AbhOth, v.). A false oath, 
even if made unconsciously, involves a man in sin, 
and is punished as such [Gitfin, 35n). The oath 
or vow which a man yvas charged to make by a 
Jewish court ot justice could bo absolved hy no 
Rabbi or Rabbinical tiiliunal. Oaths uttered ovei 
the Scioll of the Law >vere jiarticularly sacred. In 
the age of the GeAnim no dissolution of business 
contiacts made on oath was jiermitted (cf. K 
Landau, A’lvsyiop.sri/, Prague, 1776, ’^1810-11, ]> 
I23).2 

LiTRRATnRK. -- //Di? ; EBi ] Herzog-Haiick, Rmlencpkio- 
padtf'^-, .IE i\ 365; DJ ; J. D. Michaelis, />ri.y 
/iV<7<f (ed. J L Saaluchutz), Berlin, 1846-18 , W. Nowack, I^cht 
huch dn h^hromchp ArrhaohtHt', ‘2 vols., Freiburg, 1894, S A 
B. Mercer, The Oath in iSabyloinan aiui A'.i.yuan, Interatun , 
Pans, 1912, J. L. Burckhardt, Noteit on the iiedovin'i and 
WahdbyH, London, 1831 , J Wellhausen, Reule amhischen 
llexdentnmh'^, Berlin, 1897 ; W. Robertson Smith, Relnjion of 
the Semiten'^, London, 1894, Kinship and Marriage m Early 
Aiahta, n<*vv ed., do. 190.‘1, C. M Doughty, M’axrfcnnp.v m 
Arabia, 2 vols , do 1908; C H. W. Johns, The Relations be- 
fipeen the Laws of Babylnmaand the Laws of the Hebrew Renjdes 
(SclnvcKh Lei'tureH, 1912), 4o. 1914. .Some other woiks have 
been referred to in the course of the article, 

MAUfilCK A. Cakney. 

OBEDIENCE. — In the sphere of ethics the 
term ‘obedience’ signifies the practical .submission 
to an authority regarded as universally valid or to 
an authority of a concrete or jirovisiomil character. 
In the former case it standaopposed to disobedience ; 
in the latter to self-determination, culminating in 
complete personal autonomy, Avhich, however, iim.st 
be distinguished from romantic caj^rice. 

I. Obedience as an ethico-religious principle. — 
Unconditional obedience is demanded in certain 
stage.s of religion — in tho.8e, namely, which are 
characterized by the enunciation of positive laws. 
The law.s in question may l>e grounded on ancient 
cmstoni, priestly enactment, or the ordinances of 
sacred books. The motives for obedience, too, 
may be of the most varied kind, such as convention, 
fear, hope of reward, and even belief in the real 
excellence of the law, and trust in the authority 
hf*re at all For Jif he wonUl read in both clauses ’<*, and, for 
7re-h^ derek, we-'^ bdiek. ‘And they shall say, Where is thy 
God, Dan ? and Where is thy Spring, Beersheba '' ’ 

1 But this 18 probably due to a wrong interpretation. Rather 
one who takes an oath and loyally keeps it is contrasted with 
one who is afraid to take an oath or to keep it. 

2 For the Rabbinic references the writer is indebted to 
Maurice 11. Farbridge, M.A., Faulkner Fellow in Manchester 
University. 
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behind it. In no case, however, is the individual 
really free, for, while he is regarded as sufhciently 
intelligent to proj^ose tasks for his own will, he is 
asBiinied to be still spiritually dependent and im- 
mature. 

To begin with, there are religions in which 
obedience to the deity takes the form of obedience 
to paiticular laws. Instances of this attitude are 
found in the law-book of Maim, in the religions of 
^&yid, Babylonia, and Persia, in Judai.sm, and in 
Muhammadanism. The inevitable result of this 
is a constant increase in the number of particular 
commandments, and a corresponding tendency to 
casuistry, as seen in Judaism, especially in the 
HAlakha. External scrupulosity is here conjoined 
with a decline in ethical feeling, though it is true 
that feeling itself is sometimes brought under law, 
as when the Jesuits ask how often one must love 
God — if, 6.^., twice a day will suffice. The laws 
may vary greatly in their subject-matter, but this 
is of less impoitance than the fact that laws have 
actually been given. A characteristic feature of 
this stage of developnicnt is that each law tends to 
stand by itself, and theie is also a tendency to 
Hejiarate the works of the law from the individual 
doer, as in the Tarsi religion ((d. the Thesaurus 
operum of Konian Catholicism), though it Hhould 
1)0 noted that in Parsiism jmrity of thought is 
deniamled no less than puiity of word and 
action. 

Novel theless, it is impossible, in these forms of 
religion, to bring the inward spirit and the oul ward 
action into complete harmony, for the spirit en- 
joined is simply that of readiness to obey. Moie- 
ovei, as the law s are legarded as ordinances of the 
deity and therefore uncliangcahie, they often, as, 
r.r/., in Islam, becoiiu' a clog ujion moral develop- 
ment, though it IS true that the tiesuits, who make 
obedience a j-rmciple of ethics, have in the clergy 
an aiithonty w'hicii decides each case by itself. 

I'lie doctrine of absolute obedience prcsu}>}) 08 es 
thattlieie are some who command and some who 
obey. The latter an; those wdio are assumed to he 
spiritually in llieir nonage. Phey are free in a 
purely formal sense, i.e. either to obey or to dis- 
oliey, but not to reason why. In fact, the more 
rigorous the demand for obedience, the less jmssihle 
is it foi them to perceive the goodnes.s of the law , 
80 that their obedience itself becomes purely formal, 
and tends to degenerate into sjjiritual indllleience, 
while in tuin tlie commanding authority becomes in 
its decisions nioie and more inclined to mere caju ice 
(cf. the piobabilisni of the Je.suits). At this stage 
iliHolxMlieiice may be simply an act of w'ill in con- 
llict w ith a particular law, or it may be a funda- 
mental levolt against mere submission, in Avhich 
case it is constriuHl by the authority as rebellion 
against God. But, while such revolt may rest 
upon Kelt- will and arrogance, it may sometimes 
jiroceed from doubt as to the divine character and 
origin of the law enjoined, and this doubt may 
even prompt the questi«n w hether the individual 
ought to be permanently treated as siuritually 
immature. Thus disobedience and doubt may 
usher in a higher movement — a process of develop- 
ment transcending the standpoint of absolute 
submission to authority. 

This process, again, exhibits various stages. The 
advance can lie traced to some extent in several of 
the Aryan religions. Brahmanism insists upon 
the law of caste and the authority of the Vedas, 
but accords perfect freedom to those who are 
absorbed in the eonteraplation of Brahman. Bud- 
dhism in time re-instituted the distinction between 
monk and layman, and ])rescribed laws for each, 
but still asserted that redeinjition was for all, aii<l 
that the more passive virtne.s of pity and contem- 
plation should rest upon individual initiative. It 


was in Greek ethics, however, that the primnple 
of obedience was more fully transcended. TIk' 
Sophists, apj)lying the solvent of doubt to con 
veiition and traditiou, founded moral laws on 
ditris, voluntary determination. In the Kepithhi' 
Plato tlie classes corresponding to ‘appetite’ and 
‘courage ’are certainly pledged to obedience, but 
those representing ‘ reason ’ are to act from their 
intuition of the Idea of the Good. A still greater 
measure ol spontaneity and indejiendenee appears 
in Arastotle’s doetrine of virtue ami the co.smoj>oli 
tuiiism of the Stoics. 

Christianity, again, in so tar as it is linked wdtli 
the OT law, still retains a certain authoritative 
tendency, but in reality, as Christ proclaimed a 
free interpretation of the law, its characteristic 
attitude is fundameiitallv diilerent. While the 
law .still stands, the Holy Sjiint is given to (he 
(Christian; love is the fullilliiig of the law ; the 
spiritual man judges all things. In its hislencal 
development, however, GhrasLianity assumed a 
more statutory character as regards both doctnne 
and practice. ' In the Greek CJiurch the aiithoiit> 
set uf) Avas more of a doctrinal nature ; in the 
Koman the laity became wholly dependent uj)on 
the ecclesiastical institution. Ifc is true that, 
originally, Ihotestantisin urged the rights of 
j>ersonaIity in the religions splieie, hut neither in 
doctrine nor in ethics did it free itself fully fiom 
the standpoint of obedience. The authoiity of the 
Scriptures and of the Decalogue was maintained, 
and that of the confessions was added to it ; and, 
in shoit, subiiiisKion to the Church met with more 
aj»j>ioval than tlie denial of papal infallil)ility 
might lead one to expect. Official Protestantism, 
in fact., is a iransilional stage in wdiich tlie leligion 
ol obedience and the religion of ireedom have 
each a place 'J’he same thing ap)>ears in reci-nl 
J^rotestani ethics, which at once rcioi^nizes scculai 
morality, and seeks to base morality u]>on Scnptiiie 
and even upon the Church (J. Weiss, P. U H. 
Prank, C. E. Luthardt). All nlong, howevei, 
there w'ere thinkeis to whom (hiiistiamty was 
es.sentially the religion ol fnx'doin, who eithei, 
like Clement ami Ongeii, dislinguished between 
po})ular faith and knowledge, and found the somce 
of a free and rational morality in a voluntai y union 
with the JiOgos, or interpreted Chiistianit*^ as a 
foim of mysticism, whether oi a more (!Oiilenipla- 
tivc Ol a more etliical chaiacter, as, e.//. , in Dio- 
nysiuH the Areopagite and in the German Theology 
(ed. b'. l*feitlei Gii ttusloh, 1H7.5) i espectively. In 
Ketormation times w’(“ liml a bioader coneejitiori oi 
etliics among cei tain di'..senters, w hih‘ Huhse(pientl\ 
the Quakers a)ij)e{iled to the Iniiei Light, thetesti 
mony of the spiiit, in ever\ heart. 

Within Christianity there has also been a rati 
onalistic tendency which based ethies less ujion 
obedience than iijion action regulated by jiersonal 
insight. Spinoza, avIio, though he did not belong 
to the Church, W'as in his ethics anything hut a 
Jew% held that man shares in the divine activity, 
and so acts freely in the various relations of lite. 
The Engli.sh deists, notably Ileihert of Cheihury, 
advocated a morality founded upon universal con- 
.sent, virtue being thus based upon natural leasoii. 
But the mo.st pionoumied ojiponent of statutory 
obeiiience was Kant, wdio founded ethies on the 
autonomy of the jiractical reason. lie rejected all 
attempts to find a ba.siH for morality in aut hority 
of any kind, and, iu particular, in religion.^ 
authority. Religion itself, he holds, le.sts upon 
morality ; we ]>ostulate Cod simjily as the guarantee 
that the moral law land the law of nature are 
ultimately one. The moral law i.s to be obeyed, 
however, because it is in itself ^ood, and not on 
the ground of its divine origin. Eichte, too, asserts 
that authority and tradition must be transformed 
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into freedom, and that we must reeo'^iiize ourselves 
as organs of divine Providenee and as able to grasp 
the content of moral law by intelhs-tual intuition. 
Hegel likewise* brings morality under the stand- 
point of fieedom, the llnal stage of this being the 
Sittlirhkeif in which the human spirit comes into 
complete harmony with the moral content reveal- 
ing itself in the family, civil life, and the State. 
Autonomy of a kind is found also in the religious 
ethics of Schleiermacher : the divine spirit acts in 
man as tlie incentive to moral conduct, and know- 
ledge of moral content is drawn from the Christian 
{jonsciousness and from the moral r(*ason, so that 
ethical action is free, resting upon religious impulse 
and personal insight. 

The results of the foregoing survey may be set 
forth as follows. As long as the imlividiial falls 
short of complete self-mastery, he is dependent upon 
the (“ommunily for his ethical eoneejitions, these 
being usuallj' rejuesented as of divine origin ; at 
this stage his normal practice is simply obediem*!'. 
A further point is reached when he asks for tin* 
grounds on which obedience is demanded. Here 
ohediimei* may still he counselled- as the more 
prolitahh* course Jhit this is not an etliical solu- 
tion at all, and the next step is to inquiie into the 
content id the moral law. Should obedience still 
Ik; cnfoiced, the individual begins to (juestion the 
rightness of the law, and his mind oscillates be- 
tween doubt and submission. The highest stage 
of moral life is reached when the subject not only 
acts from an ethical motive, hut feels responsible 
for his knowledge of moral content, i.e. claims the 
right to test, that content in each particular case. 

2. Obedience in practical life. — It is obvious, 
however, that in certain }>hases of social life <>hedi- 
ence to a concrete authorit 3 S i.c. the subordination 
of private iudgment and private choice to the ex- 
pressed will of others, may rightly be demanded. 
These jdiases may he enumerated as follows: (1) 
the training of children — the necessity of obedience 
to parents or their representatives ; (2) the married 
state — the jxKsitiori of the wife in relation to her 
husband ; (3) domestic and industrial arrange- 
ments, or the hierarcliy of private oi public service 
— the servant’s submission to the master, or that 
of the subordinate to the sujierior oHicial ; (4) the 
(/hiiicli — the duty of the members to the consli- 
tuted authority ; and (5) the State the relation 
of the subject to the law. With the exception of 
(3) tlicse are dealt with in some detail in the art. 
Kmancipation (vol. V. p. 27011., esp. § 2), and, 
more generally, also in the art Authority (vol. 
ii. p. 24911.). For (3)— in part— see artt. Km- 
PLOYEUs, Employment (vol. v. ])}>. 295 f., 29711.); 
here it need only he noted that the relation of 
master and servant, now that civilization has 
passed beyond the stage of slavei^", is in essence 
a contract, that the servaiit’.s obedience is simply 
his faithfulness to an agreenn'iit which was vol- 
untarily entered into and may he volnritaril}- 
dissolved, and that tlie relation may become an 
ideally ethical one when both emjdoyer and em- 
ployee take a kindly human interest in the con- 
cerns and welfare of each otliei. In the jnihlic 
service, again, the obedience of tlie inferior to the 
superior ollicial would seeni to he absolutely 
necessary for the sake of order, and the question 
here is how the inferior is to preserve his inoi’ial 
ie.sponsihilit_y when commanded to do what offends 
his moral judgment. For him to abandon the 
service miglit mean that the State thus lost its 
most conscientious ollicials, while to leave the 
responsibility of his conduct to his superior would 
l>e to reduce himself to a moral cipher. The 
practical solution of the iiroblem is probably to he 
lound in the right of free discussion ; the inferior 
must ho at liberty to lay his objections before the i 


higher authority, and tlie latter must he willing 
to discuss them ; hut in the last resort the con- 
scientious objector, if still uiisatislied, should have 
the power of relinquishing his office. Thi.s case 
hoars some alhnity to that between subject ami 
State (5). Here, however, another factor piesents 
itself, viz. that in a free State the subject has a 
share in making the laws which he is asked to 
obey. He lias tlie right to challenge any part of 
the established order, and to work for its reform, 
and accoidiiigly it would seem that until the 
desired reform has been instituted it is his duty to 
obey, 

3- Obedience and freedom. — The fact that in 
I'ertain concrete relationshi])H obedience may he 
justly required is not in any real sense iiieom* 
patihle with tlie fundamental personal freedom to 
which oiii iiiqiiirv in i led us. In that inquiry 
we saw that tlie individual must attain to a sense 
of complete resjioirsibility as regards ins morel 
task, hut it IS a necessary condition of that task 
that, so far fiom being an isolated individuality, 
lie IS connected w ith other individuals, and stands 
with them in a vast comidex of relations. His 
freedom is thus to he realized, not by lireaking 
away from such older as has been established, hut 
rather by exercising his inheient right to test all 
tlie laws, institutions, and counsels that coiistitui 
the establishcil system of things. In this ns ay his 
obedience is as far from hliml submission as his 
fr<*e<lom is from men* caprice. 

Ill any existing system of social relations the 
possibility ot improvement and progress dejiends 
in the ultimate upon li(*e criticism, ff the con- 
victions of the individual arc not at variance with 
the existent ortler, his obedience to it is ohvi()Usl\ 
free action. Should there he antagonism, how- 
ever, hetwemi his convictions and the course of 
action dcmiaiided of him, he must be at. liheity 
to state his views publicly, while, similarly, tlu’ 
authoiit^' claiming Ids ohedienc.i* must be pi (‘pared 
to set forth the other side, and must not fall back 
upon any arbitrary dictum or ancient con ven lion. 
In such conditions the individual should submit to 
the established older until it is abrogated Ills 
obedience will then he no aharidonment of the 
duty of forndng and defending his own convic- 
tions ; on the coni raiy, it will rest upon a recog - 
id tion of the fact that statutoiy laws are essential 
to the exi.stenee of a eommutdl y, and esjieciallj." ot 
tlu* State — essential, tliat is, to the preservation 
and extension of freedom itself. Cf. al.so th<* 
aitt. Education, Ethics and Morality, Filial 
I'lETV, Free Will, Loyalty, Slavery, etc. 

LiTBK-VTtTKK — The more important works reliitinjr to the 
subject are <^i veil in the literaUire to the artt Autiiorit-^ nnO 
Kmxnch'ATion, to which may be added A Dorner, Philo- 
bopfiischt’ h'Uiik, Rerlin, 189G, pp. 487ff., 65711., 407 It., 5(13 ff., 

465)ff., 71711 A. Dorner. 

OBI.— See Vaudoux. 

OBJECT, OBJECTIVE. — Whatever the mind 
can hold l^fore it —attend to, think of, perceive, or 
contemplate — is called an ‘object’ of the mind; 
and this content of the mind’s interest is said to 
be ‘objective.’ 

The term ‘object’ has been used in philosophi- 
cal discussions loosely and ambiguously ; ami in 
recent discussions the attemjit is made to give it 
the consistent though very general meaning for- 
mulat^id in the definition above (cf. DPhP, ff.v.). 
1'he principal confusion has arisen from the use of 
‘object’ for ‘external object’ or physical thing, the 
‘ objective ’ world being the ‘ physical ’ world. Tlds 
IS very inadequate for two reasons. 

(1) identify the objective wdth the physical is 
to limit the process by which the mind apprehends 
objects or contents generally to a single case, the 
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external. This is quite ille^jfitimate. 'Plie }>roeess 
of the ohiectifying of contents is one which arises 
genetically very early in conscious life ami ilevelojis 
through a series of stam's in which objects of many 
sorts are constructea — ohj(‘cts of i)erce])tion 
(things), of memory (images), ol fancy, of imagina- 
tion, of play, of tliought, Tliere are religious and 
(esthetic objects, mental no less tlian jihysical, 
fancied and imagined no less than seen and felt 
objects. The self is an object as the otlier jutkoii 
IK ; tlie ‘ castle in Spain ’ and the imagined thought 
or idea. The absurd, the visionary, the impossible, 
all be(;ome mental objects avIumi set uj) in con- 
sciousness for inspection, thought, or contem}da- 
tion (cf. A. Meinong, Ge^ctifit(indstJi<on,(\ J^eipzig, 
1907, and if, M. Jlaldwin, TJunujht and Thinqs^ 

0 vols., London and New York, 190(i-ll). 

Tlie external or jdiysical thing, therefoie, is only 
one among many ‘objects,’ each having its own 
characters or ‘ co-efiicicnts,’ ujion Avhich the miml 
I>roceeds in giving it its place and mode of reality. 

(2) A second rea.soii for rejecting the u.sage Avhicli 
makes the objective co-extensive with the external 
arises from tlie consideration of the dualism be- 
tween subjective and objective. This dualism 
appeared late in the histor}^ of rellexion, as it 
arises late also in the ilevelojmient of the individual. 
It reijuires the sejiaration from each other of the 
two spheres of existence or reality a.s distinct 
worlds, one of exjierience, the other of that aa hich is 

1 he cause or occ.asion of expcnence. Ibit, hidore 
this is attained, the dualism of internal and ex- 
ternal is already in force. From the rise of com- 
jietent perception tlie external Avorld is dis 
tingnished from the world of persons, and thiin^s 
arc foreign to the ohserver and actor. Accoidingly 
Ave have to say that the external thing takes on a 
new jihase Avhen it becomes an ‘object’ to tin* 
mind that- perceives it, a phase in Avhicii it is recog- 
nized as being not only a thing but also an element 
in exjierience and in so far a mental sliite Tliese 
two meanings are cb*aily distinguisliable, as they 
are not always co-ex tensive ; hallucination sliows 
the objective wrongly treated as (*\ternal, and 
(■(‘rtain illusions such as those of {lersecution sliow 
(he external endoAved Avith jiroperties Avhicli, Avhili* 
objective in force, are subjective in origin. 

In lirief, then, the objective is a sphere within 
exjierience ; and, in a given case, the olqect may oi 
may not have external A'^alue as Avell. 

d’liere are, tlierefons strong leasons .supporting 
the definition given above. It enables ns to con- 
sider objectivity and externality as two relatively 
distinct proVdems. In the analysis of mature con- 
sciousness it is important that tlie question of 
ejiistemology — Avliat is the meaning of the i^xtei iial ? 
-should not be enibarrassiid by complications 
arising from the problem of the objective. 

Iji'KiiATniiB. — See the elassic disousHions of theory of know- 
led^-e b; Locke, Ilmi.e, Uerkeley, etc , and the chaptern on 
‘Knowledge’ in the jiririfipal svHt-eniatic treatiscH on pay- 

<hoIoyr^. ,1. Mark Laldwin. 

OBLIGATION. See Moral ()hli<;atio\. 

OBSCENITY. — Idle delinition of obscenity 
both in language and in Uiav is v.sgue. 

The OJiDfS.v. ‘Obscene,' HaAti : ‘ad L obsc^nm, obsco'nva, 
adverHc, inauspicious, ill-oniened ; transf, abominable, dis- 
yuKtitiK', flltby, indecent : of doubtful etvinoloffy ’ ‘The ]>reci«e 
meaning,’ saju Craies, ‘ is decidedly aiubiguous,’ but ‘the test 
of criminality . . . is whether the exhibition or matter tends to 
deprave ' 

In Ciaies’s definition not only is it necessary to 
define ‘ deprave,’ ^ but it is extremely improbable 
that the original intention of the law was this 
alone. The law merely codifies social resentment, 
but why social opinion originally resented ‘ obscen- 
ity ’is a difliciilt question of psychology. Mean- 
1 W. F. Craiee, xix. 96.^. 


Avliile, with regard to the meaning of the idea and 
the efymology of the Latin term, it is to he noted 
that the diflerentia of obscene things, acts, and 
Avoids IS, negatively, concealment, or, positively, 
piihlieation. In other Avords, to take a consider- 
able pcieentage of oliscem* matfer, this consists 
of natural acts and teims, and the cxjiloitation of 
the organs from which they aic tlcrivcd, Avhich, on 
being made jmblic, ollend social opinion, 'riiiis, a 

i daiisihle del nation of the Avoid <*onneets it a\ ith 
jiiiin ohfir unis, ‘conceahul,’ and terms in A’arious 
languages eoiroborate this. Liittbc piimary mean- 
ing of the Latin word seems to have been ‘inaus- 
picious,’ ‘ ill-omcnwl,’ and tlie Latins resented 
obscenity just foi tins reasmi of ill-omcn ' A iiai 
allel 1-0 this is tlie social objection to piofanc 
swearing Tlu* most- probable’ tlerivnlion, theie 
fore, is perbap.K that of Littrc and Sk<*at “ con 
neeted Avitb tlie J.«at. sra’rus, ‘ left,’ ‘ left-handc<l,' 
and ‘ inausjiicious,’ the Avord obsrenus, ohsi ini u.s, 
may presujqiosi' ohsrirrin us, on the strength ot the 
verb o^,y(vrror<’, found in IMantiis •'< 

'Fhe t hings, acts, or Avoids Avliich Avhen jnihlisluMl 
< onstitiitc obsc<‘nity cannot piodiicc social resent 
ment on one ground alone. 'I'licrc is, c.i/ , a tmi 
(b'licy to c‘.\ plain the modern feeling as a (leveloje 
ment from a primitive magical use of the sexual 
and excn*tory areas, d'hns, h’dlis suggests that the 
univcisal gesture of contempt by e\j)osuie uas 
originally magical and inleiubMl to drnc away evil 
spirits, the evil eye, and the liki*.’* Ibit it- is difb 
enlttosee how a gesture of magical potency slionld 
have suhstituted for this the (juality of eoiitmnjd, 
baseil, as it- here is, njion exeieiory relations 
Again, the idea ol obscenity is tally de\elo]ied 
among pniuitive jxaqiles, and they sliow no trace 
of the magiial nnauiing, ibongli the suggestion ot 
filtliine.sH is fre({\ieiit. (hi the other hand, though 
the jisyeliology of sex is always comjdicated by the 
excretory relations, it is impossible to lefer obseen 
ity to the lattei Kpli(>re alone Again, it is doubt 
ful AN bethel even in the (Jieek and Homan use ol 
l-lie jdiallus as an aTrorpoTraioi', fiisfunnu , aiiiubd 
against evil and the evil eye,*' the original j>otenc> 
of the charm Avas ‘ magical.’ 'TIh^ erect lorm of it, 
as, €.(/., in the statues of I’riajais Avliieh prot-r*eted 
gaidens, rathei snggi'sls eonlem]>t, liased nj>on 
."-exual jioAver. Vague magical ideas Avonld iiatui 
ally attach lliem selves latei. 

'I'he apjilieatioii of ohseeiiity as a form of abuse, 
among^ both jiriiiiitive and eivili/eil jieoples, and 
em'tnin laets of sexual an<l exeietoiy mental path- 
ology, tbiow light upon tlu' whole subject of the 
]>syeliieal bases of tin* idea of obseenity. The 
simpler soeieticss, a.s, r.r/., t-liose of the Dutch P^ast 
Indies, are familiar Avith the idea and juac.tiee of 
obseenity. They i biidly use it, as do tlie ebihlKm 
of KuiojH‘an peasants, )>y Avay of oppndirium and 
insult Fxposuie, gestures, and langmige include 
both the s(‘xual and exeietory spheies. Natural 
modesty is violated, contempt is expressetl, ami 
there is a minor form of curse, ismsisting in a wish 
that the victim may break this or that sexual tabu 
— in other words, eommit this or that form ot 
inee.st or .self-abuse Tlie only trace of a siijiei 

I II. Havelock Ellis, Sfudit’H in thf' I'ni/chidoyi/ of Sex, i.. The 
Evolution of Modchty, rhilmleljihia, 1899, p (57. 

- Littri', )>t<f de la laufiue Jran^-aiee, iU. [187.3] 780; Hkeal, 
Eti/inolfuncal Diet, of the linn iMngnage^, Oxford, 1910, s.t\ 

At^uiarui, n. i 18. 

4 Stndiefi in the Psycholoify af Sex, v , E rot 14 ' St/nihohxn>, 
Philadelphia. 19(Xi, p. 1(K) f. 

•'> As E Fiieha, IJan erotinche Eletnrnt lu der Kartkatur, 
Munich, 191*2, p. 20, <pioted by EIIih, StudveH in the pHycholoqy 
of Sex, i\., Sexv at Select wn in Man, Philadelphia, 190r>, p 47 
« FaKcinuni means both tiie evil eye and the ciiarm, ni sliaiie 
of the phallus, worn by chilriren to protect them apainst it (W 
Kmith, Diet, of Hr. and lioin Anidiuitxee^ , London, 1890-91, i. 
H27). 

7 J. G. F. Kietlel, De sluik- en kroenharige ratteen tmschen 
Seiches en Papua, 'The Ilairue, 1886, p. 43. 
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atitious or magical content ia in reference to the 
menaea. But the ao-called ‘horror’ of thia 
function is probably in oiigin baaed upon disgust 
at excretory phenomena, magical ideas following 
as uaual. 

'rhe obsession known as ‘exhibitionism’ illus- 
trates what may be called the tendency to obscen- 
ity, which aecins to bo connected with a self-feeling 
based ui)on aex.^ Similarly, the obsession known 
as ‘befouling’ ia a })athological rej)lica of the 
iHumal metlKHl of expressing contempt by an 
obscene act. 

Some typical expressions of social practice and 
theory may here be noted. in coiniiion A\ith 
civilized p(‘oj)les generally the native.^ of M.W. 
Central Queensland eiiijdoy two vocabularies for 
the sexual oigans, a ‘decent ’ and an ‘indecent.’^ 
Till oughout human history there has persisted some 
form of veneration for the organs wliich perjietu- 
ate the race. (liiM'k religion had phiUophoria 
and Indian religion has from the earliest times 
had its veneration or worshij) of the Imga and tjoiii. 
The British raj has made sjiecial exemptions foi 
rejuesentations in temples oi in pioc.essions of idols 

hich to the Euiopean might appear obscene.^ 
Bespect for the genital organs has, to the ciedit 
of hiimanitv, prevailed over disgust, and the so- 
(;alled ‘ jihallic worship ’ of early investigators was 
a fact, tliough misconbtrued (see Phallism).'’ 

'I'Ik' cinploymimt of sexual lunetions as a magical 
methotl of stimulating the growth of vegetation 
luivs been illustrated by Frazer,^ Tins and the 
Kimilai jiractice of exjiosing the jierson in agricul- 
tuni] ritual constituti' a sort of legalized ob.scenity. 
In sat-urnalian jiroceediiigs also obscenity, especi- 
ally of language, is enjoined. Similarly on other 
occasions obscene language is allowed to women if 
they .lie intmupted by men in their own rites."^ 

Whcthci ritual obscicuity in agricultural magic 
is based on the idea of hommopathy, and is origin- 
ally to stimulate growth, is very doubtful. Many 
eases seem to have the cliaracter of tlie fnscinant, 
;ind to be intended to diive away evil inHuences. 
There are many otheis also which aie not con- 
cerned witli agiiculture. A priori^ it would be 
expected tliat obscenity legalized in ritual Hhould 
retain (lie meaning of obscenity in general, and a 
comjiaiisoii of these ritual uses seems to show the 
same conclusion. 

LiTKKATrni'' —IkvsKtos the woiks cited in the article see J. G 
Bourke, bcatalogtc Ritea of all J\ations, Waslnngloti and Lon- 

18in. A. K, thtAWLhV. 

OBSCURANTISM. — The significance of this 
term is moral rathei than intellectual, the state of 
darkness A\hi(di it denotes being the result not 
merely of unenlightenmeiit, but also and far more 
of oiiposition to the light (Is 5^ ‘ Woe unto them 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ’ ; 
Lk 11°“ ‘Ye have takim away the key of know- 
ledge’). 

‘ For the true obscurantists are the passions, the prejudices, 
the tiliiiding- delusions of our nature, w.irjit hv evil habits and 
solf-indulj^cncc , the real obgcura ntism is bigotry, in all its 
forms, winch arc many and even opposite ’ (J 0. Hare, in 
Gucsnes at Truth hg Two Brothers, London, 1897, 2nd ser.,p. 
601 f.) 

As regards the spliere of its operation, however, 
obscurant ism is a teim of intellectual import, 
since it lias reference to the interests of knowledge 
rather than to those of practical life. 

The name owe.s its origin to the iiiedieevalizing 
tendency prevalent in Euiojie during the earlier 
part of the 19th century. 

1 See Kllis, Erotic Si/nibohsui, p. 100 f. 

‘J W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, etc., Brisbane and London, 
1H97, p. 184 

L. K. Farnel!, CGS v. 197 4 Uraies, loc. cit. 

n II. Aridree, XE xxvi. [1896] 078. 

i* UB-\ pL. i.. 'J'he Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 97 f. 

"> pt. ii,, Taboo, London, 1911, p. 164. 


Thou ‘the world, as that gcD -ration di earned, was to he 
niailc joung again, — not by drinking, where Wordsworth l(‘d, 
from the fresh springs of nature, — but. by an elixir distilled from 
the withoreil flowers of medieval CaUioluusm and chivalry, and 
even from the old roots of primeval wisdom’ (W. Wallace, The 
Logic of Ilegel, Oxford, 1874, p. xxx). 

On this subject the writer of tlie passage already 
quoted from Gtiessc,'{ at Truth had remaiked just 
befoie : 

‘ people have been sounding the alarm for many years past all 
over Europe against what they call obscurantism umlobsctiranf- 
ists ; that is, against a suppo.sed plot to extinguish all the new 
lights of our days, and to draw down the night of the middle 
ages on the awakening e^es of nuuikind’ (p. 601). 

I’robably he has in view the eecle.siastical as well 
a.M the liteiary movements of the century, but in 
any <;ase the attempted revival ol mediievalism 
gave rise to the employment of the teini. At the 
jiresent time obscurantism, so far as it is not 
used in a general sense as signifying opposition 
to inquiry and enlightenment, suggests niedia*val 
associations in their more historical connexion 
rather than their revival in the 19th century. As 
tlius understood, however, the term always should 
be, though it by no means always is, applied not 
so much to what Avent on during the Middle Ag(;s 
as to what went on at their close. Foi it avjis not 
until scholasticism, c./;. (wliich is most often the 
reference intended), had cea.sed to serve its purpose 
that it could with justice be desciihed as ohscui- 
antism ; i.c,, it Avas not until tlien that it could 
trulj^ be said to be injurious to intellectual interests 
from an ethical jxnnt of view. In other words, 
obscurantism can be lightly ascribeil to inediteval 
tliouglit only when tlie latter, in the days of its 
decline, came to stand in diiect ojiposition to 
hnmamsm. M’he humanistic movement Avas no 
doubt jirimarily directed to tlie rftmo\'al of intel- 
lectual hindrances, such, r.g., as those enumerated 
by Bacon in his list of idotri (cf., however, Noruin 
Orfjnuunt, hk. i , aphorisms Ixv , Ixxxix., and xc , 
foi some of the more strictly obscurantist luipedi- 
immta). Jbit, besides thus contrihuting to the 
piogiessof knowh*dg(', huiiianisiii also acted as a 
jmnlying iritluence Avith lesjiect to tliat corruption 
proceeiling from moral causes Avhicli had been jiro 
duced by medimval obscurantism, and especially it 
serA'cd tliis pin pose Avith respect to the revii al ol 
the sense of truth * 

The impulse to ohseurantisiu in its inoie general 
signih(“ation aiises from a deeply-ioo(,(*d, if not in- 
herent, tendeiK'y of liuman nature to distrust knoAv- 
ledge. This tendency is especially liable to biMaunc 
aggravated when it operates in the sphereof religion: 

‘in the religious world generally, an uneas\ Huspinon of 
know’k'dge and ita results, of intellect and its cultivuliou,' ‘a 
nustruHt not of an} result of science, hut of science itself, a 
disalTection not to this or that critical investigation, but to tlu- 
inqulnrig mind,' * a sentiment of jealousy towards intelligence, 
as something not wholly good in its nature’ (Mark Paliison, 
Sermons, London, 1886, p. 138 f. ; Bermons vi. and vn, are botli, 
in fact, directed against obscurantism) 

Obscuraiitism, when it is m id e-spread, commonly 
make.s itsajijiearance in a decadent state of society 
and under comhtions fatmurable to the growth of 
professional or class exclusiveness. As tlms con- 
sidered, it is the vice of a select hudy winch stands 
in no relation to the common con.science and the 
light of day. 

‘ The more exclusive the professional class becomes, the more 
separate, collectively, from the body of the Church, the more 
serious is this danger ’ Not even Christianity ' could have 
been preserved from moral dissolution but for the incessant 
revolt from beneath of the unsophisticated conscieruie of the 
multitudes. ... It is an ominous symptom in a Church when 
it is content to look upon the masses in darkness, when it dis- 
courages every attempt to make their share in the conmion 


^ ‘ The revival of the sense of Truth was due to the secular 
philosophers of the seventeenth century — men like Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke ’(W. E. II. l^ecky, Spirit of Rationalism 
in Eurof}e‘<i, Jjondon, 1866, ii. 490)— an overstatement, but one 
which IS perhaps not 8uri>ri8ing, having regard to the nature 
and extent of the effects produc'ed (for a presentation of these 
in a popular form see Edith Siohel, The Renaissance, London , 
n d.). 
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heritage accessible to them, when it sets itself to thwart upward 
movements’ (J. Iienney, ‘The Dissolution of Religion,’ in Ea^ 
V. IV. [1896] 266, ‘267 f.). 

The forms which obscurantism assumes are 
many and various. Not unfrequently it endeavours 
to prevent the truth from coming to light 
means of a studied ambiguity, resorting for this 
purpose to unmeaning phrases, undelined issues, 
and Rabbinical subtleties. Or, again, sometimes 
the oli.scurard i.st, takingadvantageof tlie undoubted 
fact tliat ‘tlie background of tliought is ... a 
my.stery for all of us, a realm of things which even 
il known cannot be fully exiiressed ’ (II. M. 
(iwatkin, '/'hr Kikowlahjii of Uo(P, Edinbuigh, 
1908, ii, 314), misrepresents this truth so as to make 
it serve for the purjiose of excluding from the 
province of legitimate inquiry mattm-s which, 
within limits, admit of investigation as likewise of 
intelligible explanation. Or, once more, a kindred 
distortion of the moral sen.se is evidenced by the 
unwbole.some jireference of obscurantists foi tbal 
which is secondary and derivative as coiitia.sted 
with that which is primary and fundamental, for 
the accretions and embel’liHlmients of truth as 
contrasted wdth the sources of its in.spiration, for 
the })eciiliaritics of practice and doctrine as con- 
trast(‘(l with the ohligation.s which are universally 
binding. 

TliUH, it was the complaint urged hy his conten.poraries 
against the prophet Isaiah that ‘the general Liuth.s of spiritual 
religion ’ vvhu'h he proclaimed wore of tfie nature of ‘ eoniuion- | 
place lepeti Lions ; “precept upon precept, piecept upon pre- 
cept, line upon hue, line u]>on line . . ’ tlie complaint j 

of tlie halihlerb of EjiIiphuh against S ,Iohn, the piotest of all [ 
seholastK’ and pedantn stems against the freeness and the 
breadth of a Oreatei thon JcjIui or Isaiah '(A I’ .Stanhyi , //ccf. , 
oil the 11 list of the Jeivinh Church, ed London, 1889, n :Vs.''>) 

Lastly, tins dislike of simplicity and of those 
common inoralitnis wliich are always the soul cf 
religion usually takes practical ellect in the sub- 
stitution of mechanism and authority foi the 
seeing eye and sympathetic heart, the lesiilt being 
a gradually dimmishing lesjiect for truth and a 
total absence of enthusiasm on its behalf. 

Obscuiantism always soonei or later provokes a 
reaction, the presence of Avhicli makes itself felt 
sometimes negatively — e.g., in .a sense of dissatis- 
faction and state of unrest— at other times in 
positive ami eonsti active etlorts such as the recon- 
sideration of the standards of faitli or the levision 
of formularies and Cjiuicli goveinnient. The 
iimtiiods adopted hy oli.scui autism foi the iiiiiposi* 
of sujipre.ssirig such manifestations lesemble l lio.se 
]>reviou.sly adopted by it for the purjiose of pie- 
venting tliem from making their apjiearance. 

Tims, ‘ wliat. was meant innocently, though, jierlmi^s, without 
due i‘ejj,ard tor tlie consequences,’ is hy the obscurantist icpre- 
Kciitcd us ‘ .T conspiracy, a rebellion, an attempt to osertlirow 
( lie f-aiMi ’ (<6. 1 195). 

( )r, It may he, the obscurantist canonizes the dead 
projihets whom his prototypes in the past pei sc- 
ented, wdiilst living prophets are pei scented hy 
himself. 

But., though obscurantism is jiossessed of almost 
unlimited resources, and though its intensive 
pow’cr IS only increased owing to its being com- 
pelled hy the ))rogressive tendencies of modern 
civilization to work beneath the surfaco, wo may 
remember for our comfort, on the other hand, that 
the really notable thing that has been achieved 
duiing the last three centuries isfnot so iniicli any 
addition which has been made to our knowledge, 
or any result of inventive skill or industrial ellort, 
as rather the education of jireci.sely those truth- 
loving j)ro])ensitie.s of liuman nature which are most 
likely to be of service in the struggle against obscur- 
antist influences. I'lius, what most counts now 
in religious inquiry, pbilanthropy, and physical 
science (to take only three examiiles) is the spirit 
which prevails in these sjdieres, and this spirit will 


be found in each ca.se to have been acquired a.s the 
result of an evolution by antagoni.sm to such mil li- 
enees tJirough long ages. 'I'liere are, liowevei, 

I other nioie .s]>ecific encouragements wdiich we may 
likew'i.se cheiish — r.r/., the love of publicity in tlie 
modern wmrhl, the growth of syinjiatiiy, the spread 
of ilemocracy, the more critical spirit in which 
e.stimates and claims once taken for granted are 
HOW’ examined, 'rhese remedies have their value 
and are in their measuie ellicacioiis, hut it should 
never he forgotlmi that obscurantism is due to 
a dehlierate intmition and cannot therefore be 
succe.ssfully combated merely by those agencies 
which arc designed for the lemoval of eiroi or 
ignorance. 

LiTKRATimK. — The literature, involving, as it doew. referenocs 
to te\t-bookK on the reiictionan moveiiienlH m [imt,or\ and to 
nnacellaneuuH works illustrative of the anti ]>rogresaivi ten 
denciefi in human nature, is too coinjiretiensive to lie hen' 
suunnarized. More specdic referenees which mat he found 
useful (in addition to those mentioned in the article) are the 
following • Plato, P/uedrns, 272 to end, licpuhlic, 982 flf. (joid cf 
vrroKopi^ofxti'oi. in 400 K), Lnu'n, 875, Thucydides, in 82, 
Abelard, lutrod. ad Theoloijiain (Opera, od A Duchesne, I’ans, 
1616, p. 1046 [on the depreciation of religious knowledge]), C 
Werner, Die Schola,stik des sputereu M it t e/alters, Vienna, 
1881-87, il , A Harnack, Ifist of Dopma, Kng. tr , London, 
1894-99, VI 161 (on the decline of S('liolastn‘ism), \ii 108 (on 
Tiiguon), C Beard, Port Jtopat , do. IsT l, vol i hk li clis n , 
IV. L, vol. 11 . bk. Ill eh. ii , J. Tulloch, lliU. of national 
Theology and Chnutuin I’hiluHophy in Enqland in the 17 th 
Century, Edinburgh, 1872, i .88 f , C J Abbey ami J H 
Overton, The English Chnrch in (he ISth Centiny, Lomlon, 
1878, 1 297 -HOO (on the conditions w'hicb give rise to obscur- 
antism); I. A Dorner, Hist, of Protestant Thiulnqy, Kng ti., 
Edmliurgh, 1871, ii 77, 255, A Plummer, ‘ Uecoilectinus ot 
Dr. Dollmger,’ in Exp iv. i [1890] 271 f (three adimniMe 
exaini)le.s) ; B. Jowett, 'Thrsmlmnans, (lalafians, lUnnans-'’, 
London, 1894, esp. * DissertaLion on CaHuistrs' ' , G Tynell, 
Medievalism, London, 1908 ; G Salmon, InfaUihUtiy oj the 
Chuich^, do , and a great nmnber of utliers, though h\ mam 
who make use of the term it is understood merel\’ in their own 
sense and is applied meuly from then own point ot view- 

C A. WiirnucK. 
OBSESSIONS.— See Insanity. 

OCCASIONALISM, — (Jccasionalism, or tb<' 
doctrine ot occasional caiLses, is a theory which 
wa.s propounded in the Cartesian school in ordei to 
explain the leiation bet ween soul ami body Lre 
Cartesian (Rcholastie) }>hiloso)»hers hud Ix’lieved in 
a reciprocal causal lelat-mn between body and 
mind, a natural or jihy steal interaction, con.sisting 
in the passage of .substance from the oiu' to tin- 
otlier (influ.rtis />/<//, view,?). Jhit the extreme dual 
i.sm of llcscartes { ir)9(»-lt)5()), according to wbicb 
matter and mind were absolutely independent and 
diHjiarate Hubstances, rendeuMi kucIi an ex|ilanation 
impossible ioi himself. He lielieved in inl.eraction, 
but was unable to explain it in terms of anything 
known. He could only legard it as a unique fact ; 
and he left the prolilem winch it imjiJied without 
any .sati.s factory .solution. 

ilere lay one of the most obvious weakm'Kses of 
the Carte.siaii system, and L)(‘scartes's jollow'ers 
w'cre not slow in realizing it ami emliuLvouring to 
remove it. Hescartes himw^lf hud ,s]>oken ot mind 
ami matter as alike dependent on notlnng but the 
‘ ordinary eo-o]>eratioir of (iod 'I'Ihh suggest ion 
w'as seized by several of bis discijiles. Louis d(‘ 
la Forge deidared the relation between body and 
soul to be exjilicable only on the supposition tliul 
they had Ih'ch onginully united by Cod. J. Clan 
berg (Jh22-t>5) dimied that body could intlucncc 
mind, though be did not deny the reverse action, 
and (aught that bodily events are only the occu 
sions, not the causes, of mental. C. de (xndimioy 
(1020-84), on the other hand, held that, witliont 
divine intervention, it is ns imno.ssihle foi the soul 
to receive new ideas as for the midy to rcceivi* new 
motions: on the ocension of a bodily change ( Jod 
jiroduces the corres])oiid]ng ‘idea’ in the son), and 
on the occasion of our willing God moves onr limb. 
S. Regis (1632-1707), another (-artesian, reacheil 
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the inference that (^od is the only truly efficient and Malehranche not been restrained from follow- 
(tause. ing out tlie latent consequences of their occasional- 

Thesc doctrines were developed and systeinati- isiii by their devotion to the Christian reli'^ioii, 
(•ally fonmilated as a coherent theory by Arnold they would inevitably have been le<i on to Spinoz- 
Geiilincx ( ir>2it-69j, a Cartesian of the Netherlands ; ism. Their theory supplied them with a re'^nilai 
he, theiefore, is usually regarded as the founder of and orderly world, Avith its necessary connexions, 
nccasionalisni. (ieulincx held that self-activity Hut thest^ necessary connexions did not inhere in 
cannot be unconscious; that one can do nothing things; they inhered solely in the Avill of Cod. 
without^ being conscious of hoAV the action is per- That tlie world is a cosmos, not a chaos, is dm*, 
formed ; for whatever is produced from tlie mental for them, to tlie uniformity of God’s will. This 
substance must bo produced clearly and distinctly, uniformity is merely jiostulatcd. Moreover, it; is 
From this he deduced that the body is beyond such that Malehranche can call it ‘ usual ’ only ; 
control ; we are only spectators of its motions ; it he thus seeks an opening for mira<;le and divine 
IS managed by the Tieitv. And, if mind cannot be personality. A little more rigour in logicality, 
conceived as working the body, much less can the and these premisses yield the conclusion of S]>inoz- 
inat(‘rial thing be C/Ujiable of inliuencing the mental, isrn. 

1^’initc beings, then, are only occasions or instrn- The rise of occasionalism (a solution of causality 
inents for the activity of Cod. The coriespondence on theistic lines) involved the emergence of ‘ tlic 
between the scries of bodily movements ami the, <*ausal pnddem ’ (see CAUSE, CAUSALITY). The 
scries of volitions and ideas was illustrated by Cartesian school prepared the way for IJiinie, 
analogy with two clocks which keep tune, not Hut, since the 17th cent., occasionalism has been of 
because the one allects tin; otliei, but because they little moie than historical interest, 
an* the work of one and the same maker. Such 
(H casionalisni does not, as is often sujtpo.sed, imply 
the arbitrary intervention ol a Dens ex imtchnia 
oi universal s])ecial provuience. d’ho correspon- 
dcnc(‘ between l/lu* bodily and the mental series is 
1 nled by general laws ordained by Cod. The cor- 
1 elation is thus pre-established, not the result of 
perpetual isolated miracles. Hut Cenlincx does 
not giouml the concomitance and coriesj>ondence 
between tlie bodilj’^ and mental in the r(‘al nature 
of the mateiial and spiritual substances; he recog- 
nizes immanent causality no more tlian transeunt. 

In these respects Ceulincx’s tlieoiy is to be dis- 
tinguished from Leibniz's (1646-1716) dmttrine of OCCULTISM. — ‘Occultism’ is a term of 
}ue-esta])lishe<l harmony, with which it has much recent invention ; it is unknown to mo.st diction- 
111 common. Iiidee<l, tlie Heibnizian doctrine grew' aries. IVipularusc, hoAvever, is apparentl}'^ tending 
outoi, and Avas intended to rejilace, occasionalism, to give it both a general arnl a sjuicial meaning, 
iiut, Avhereas the tlieory of (ieiihncx made the U puriiorts generally to signify the doctrines, 
connexion between body* and sonk and their con- practices, ami rites of things hidden and niysteriouv, 
eomitaiit phenomena, merely arbitrary, Leibniz’s and tlins extends its meaning to eover the realm- 
)>re-established harmony Avas lat ional, in that, each of magic and mystery, marvel and miracle of every 
monad A\as supposed to unfold its series of states kind; not only so, hnt it wouhl fiirtlier claim foi 
111 an iiitelligihle order. itself autliority in the well nigh limitless regions 

Tlie extremest develoimient of occasionalLsiii is of abnormal psyehieal phenomena, and even those 
to be fouml in Malehranche (16^8-1715), whose La of religious ex iiericnce. It thus aspires to embiaee 
Hcehetrhe. de la eente ajtpeared about nine years so v^ast a field of such varied phenomena that it 
later than the Eihiea of Geulincx. Occasionalism has all the ai)pearance of being a vague generaliza 
Axas first intended as a theory of tlie relation be- tion of no seientilie valm* ; and il seems higlily 
tween body and soul, sueli as should tdiviate the improbable that it Avill maintain its own h)ft> 
necessity of assorting tlieir interaction. Its ap- claims against the popular hardening of its mean 
})lieation Avas extended, lioAvever, to (causation in ing into a more special sense. This jiopular le- 
general, and it culiiiinated in the denial of trans- stiicted meaning associates occultism Avith the 
cunt, or efficient, or, iTid(‘i*d,<)l any kind of secondary o(*ciilt sciences and their study; tlie term slionld 
causes. In denying necessary connexion betAveen therefore be more particularly coiiiined to the 
two events Avliieh we relate as (;aiiso and clleet, <*laiin tliat tliere are really such sciences, and tliat 
Malebranclie foreshadowed jiart of Hume’s doctrine, the rumours of them are not due solely to tlie 
Further, Malehranche giA'es the doctrine an epis- vivid imagination of the credulous or to the modern 
ternological .signilicance. Not only can mind and uncritical revival of superstitions from a jne- 
matter not interact ; mind cannot even kiioAv Hcienlilic age. The OKI) implies this when in 
matter. We ‘ .see things inCiod’; apart from such reference it gives ‘ occult ’ the signification 
our connexion Avitli Him and His activity upon us, ‘ of the nature of or peitaining to tlie ancient and 
Ave can neither perceiA^e nor Avill. As Cod is the media*val reputed sciences (or their modem rejne 
only cause, so is He, the only source of all our senUtives) lield to involve the knoAvledge or use fd 
knowledge Matter is thus only the ‘ oecasion ’ of agencies of a secret or mysterious nature (as imigie, 
our knoAvIedge. Our knowledge of nature is fully aleheniy, astrology, theoso})hy and the like).’ 
<‘xplained by Cod’s Avorking in us. Logically, The oiien A^erifiable hiirnan knoAvledge to which 
Malehranche should have abolished one of the the name ‘ stneiict*’ is reserved by general use has, 
‘substances’ of (’artesian dualism or else have as every one knows, gradually encroached upon 
applied extension to the nature of Cod, as did the one-time ])rivate preserves of the artilicially 
Spinoza. It is interesting to see that Berkeley occult. It is not only that ehemistry, c.g., ha-s 
(1684-1753), Avho did take the former of these superseded alchemy, and astronomy astrology, so 
alternative steps, arrived by a ditl'erent roa<l at that the occultist, in dehiuce of the ancient claims 
tlie main result of the oceasionalists — that there is of these once reputed sciences, has to Avithdraw to 
no secondary efficient causality. The ‘ occasional psychic ground and the subjectivism of symbolism, 
causes’ of Geulincx and Malehranche are the butalso that a whole world of psychical phenomena, 
equivalents of Berkeley’s ‘signs.’ Had (Jeulincx some of which, (consciously or unconsciously, formed 
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the itiain ntock-in -trade of ilie luagieians and 
pHychic initiates of the past, are now being openly 
experimented with by scientihe methods of observa- 
tion and description. In the ])lienomena of hj’^p- 
nosis and suggestion, of abnormal psyeliology and 
j)sychic}il research, we aie gradually acquiniig a 
vast territory from the hitherto oecmlt and mapping 
it out, and it is on tins common ground of &o-calIe<l 
‘ borderland ’ science that the cbinns of occultism 
are being, and will continue to be, scientilically 
tested. The special meaning of ‘occultism,' then, 
as found in c.ui leiit literature dealing with p.sychisin 
and {illied subjects, is the claim to knowledge of a 
seientdic natuie which is inaccessible to the aecejited 
methods of positive objective scientilic research. 

I'hat tliere are innumerable jihysical and psychi- 
cal secrets of nature and man still to be discoxered 
no one will <leny ; that theie are }»henomena which 
it is th(‘ habit of scientilic men not to admit until 
(■(mipelled to ilo so those acquainted with the 
liistoiy of so-called niesmensm and of the ojiposi 
tion to the xvoi k of even organized ])sychicalresearch 
will lind little dilliciilty in acknowledging. Ihit 
the claim of the occultist goes far beyond this ; 
his claim is that' the perfect science of all these 
matters not only already exists in tin* divine mind 
or even in the minds oi supei human intelligemies, 
but that it IK possessed actually here and now by 
certain perfected individuals ot human lineage — 
that theie alnvidy exists a siicret science of nature 
and of man to which access can be gaineil only by 
t he duly initiated. Occultism thus stakes its all 
on the claim of being science ; it is mnther religion 
nor religious myst icism, neithei jdiilosojthy nor art. 
An occultist in any precise sense of the w'ord is 
one W'ho claims to be an initiated pupil of the 
adepts or secret holders and ilispensers of this 
reputed precise, hidden know ledge of natuie and 
of man. 

There is, of course, nothing new in all this, 
except that the modern claims are vastly greatei 
than those of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
In the jiast, in all ages and climes, there have been 
jiersistent rumours of secret know ledge ami claims 
to the possession of semet powers, indeed, secrecy 
was for long the general condition of all special 
knowledge. Kroin the jiriniitivc magician and 
medicine-man onw'ards, manifold reports of .secret 
societies and as.sociations, of my.Mteiy-institutions, 
of initiation and adeptshij), arc* recorded throughout 
the ccuituries. A generation ago it- xvas supposc'd 
that ])ositive science had juit an end to all such 
pretensions and extravagances. Hut to-day we 
have a marked renaissanen; of these rumours and a 
w'idely-sprcading interest in everything connc‘ctc*d 
with the idea of initiation. In some circles claims 
that beggar the proudest boasts of the oast are 
openly advanced ; and it is asserted that the 
goveinment of the world, if not of the universe, is 
in the hands of those who know' the innei nature 
and seerets of the cosmos, and who constitute a 
hierarchy of ever loftier grades reaching even np 
to deity itself. I'hcse reputed perfected men 
claim to be the masters of inexhaustible sources of 
occult scientific knowledge attained by means of 
laboriously and carefully trained i).sychical and 
spiritual pow ers, the nature of the low est of w hich 
may be deduced from a study of abnormal psychical , 
phenomena and of the traditional .system.s of 
psychology and mental di.scipliiie in India and 
otlier Eastern lands. 

The general tenor of the claims of occultism is 
thus seen to be that there is an indefinitely exten- 
sible domain of the secret science of inner tilings or 
of occult causation ; that this knowledge is far more 
accurate and detailed tlian that of the open sciences 
of material and mental ^ilienomena, which deal 
solely w'ith normally accessible data and their inter- 


relations and, therefore, at best witli seeondar\ 
causes ; and tliat such knowledge may he acquired 
by definite methods of training and reHCMich umlei 
the direction of those who have been alieady 
initiated into these remited mysterie.s. In the 
first place, we are asked to believe that there is a 
wealth of as y(‘t profanely undi.seovered physical 
facts which are already known to the a<b'{)ts of 
occult science — facts wliich can and w ill he gradu- 
ally di.scovered by the normal progress of open 
scientilic reseaiidi and its continually imj)rovmg 
methods and instruments. In the second, wean* 
told that these secrets anr otheiwi^*' learned by 
the occult ist, who holds that all physicul facts nml 
forces are inainly, il not exidusively, det(*rmiiied 
and ruled from w’lthiii by iiu‘aiis oi psychical facts 
an<l forces, 'riii* immediate instruments of his 
.science, he asserts, are therefore neces.sai ily psychi 
(‘al — extensions by }tsyi Ideal intensification of tin* 
normal range of pliysical sensation and the devdog 
inent ol new' organs, or the actualizing ol latent oi 
j)otential organs and orders of sense, and of a gieat 
variet 5 ’^ ji.sychic and mental jiovvers. 

The contention, therefore, is that the science ot 
innei natnie is not an aibitraiy wit hbolding of 
kiio\vh*dge, but a natural .secret, and necessarily 
.so, becan.se the iiK'auH of researcJi are not noimally 
po.s.sesscd by mankind. Open science is conlined 
to accurate ob.serxation and description of plnmo 
mena by tlie normal pow»‘is ot sense and mind, 
aided by delicate iiistrnments of rescaich p(‘rfoctcd 
by human ingenuily to extend the range ami 
correiit tin*, inuecui acy of the normal sens(‘H. The 
claim of occultism, on the contrary, is that the 
range of the senses can be enornionsly (‘xt(‘nib*d 
]».syelucally, and so the imperfection and inaceur 
acics of the normal sens(‘s can be jn’ogiessively 
correcteii by the natural developim'iit of tin* ])owers 
of the human organism itself; and, as tbesi* aic 
.said to be iudelinitely, if not inlinitely, devcdopablc, 
the knowledge so accpiireil can, cx hypothesi , become 
more and more p(‘rlect, not only as to tlici snpi'i 
ficial observation and eataloguing of [jhysieal facts, 
but also in the more immediati* observation ot 
mental and spiritual processes and realities. And, 
such being the comlitions of ros(*ai‘cb, it follows 
inevitably, it i.s said, that this order of science 
niii.st nec(‘K.sarily be secret ; for it can be proved 
and autlnuiticated only by those* and to tliose who 
aie po.ssesseel of such jiow'ei's. 'I’lius, c 7 ., w’itli 
reganl to purely jibysical j)henomeiia, a man, it is 
claimed, can bi'come, as it were, his ow n inicro.scope 
and telescope psy(*liically. It is further asserte*! 
that the range and accuracy of such jisychical 
pow'crs, when j»ro])erly tiaincA, can be so extended 
as to make tlu! most powerful and delicate in 
.striiments known to pliysi(*al science appear, in 
comparison, as crude and clum.sy as the implements 
of the stone age alongside of a 15-iri. gnu or the 
most delicate chemical balance. 

(><*(*iiltisni sharply distiiiguishes it. self from 
mediumsln[) or from passive sensitivity, as seen in 
the i>henomcna of spiritism or of liypnotism, sugges 
tion and aiito-sugge.stion, and, indeed, from any ami 
every form of sporadic and iincontrolhal automatism 
or psychical sensitivity or activity. There are, as 
all W'ho have .studied the suldect are well aware, 
many ca.ses of healthy natural sensitivity and also 
innumerable cases of abnormal sensitivity, ol 
liypenestliesia, amestliesia, and tehTsthesia due to 
disease or morbid and hysterical states. Tbe.se 
are very probably indications of psychical capaci- 
ties normally latent in all men and nianife.si<*d in 
the case of such .sensitives, subjects, and patients in 
an embryonic stage. The occulti.st cfaiins that 
these latent capacities ran be developed and made 
u.sable at w ill, so that they can be as fully controlled 
as, or even more so than, the normal powers of 
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Kense and mind ; Uiat beyond these extensions 
tliere are other orders of powers and capacities, of 
which iiiediniiiship and other observable psychical 
l)lu‘noniena can no indication ; that aloiif^ this 
way tlieie opens up a path of ascent to ever Iiigher 
j)Ow<Ms ; and (hat these orders of powers are the 
keys which o])en the ; 4 ates of nrogressive initiation 
into ever d(5e})er or more exalteil orders of know- 
ledfjje. An initiate int^) even the lowest of the 
^rad('H of occultism, it is claimed, is not a medium 
or hyimotdc subject to be used by nrofane experi- 
luenteis or even controlled by invisible intellijjjeiices, 
but always a sel (-conscious and self-coiitrolltMl 
individual usiuj^ his self-develoi)ed ])o\\ers at will. 

With rejjfaid to modem occultism, extravagant 
ancient ]»i eiensions of eviTy so) t and kind have beem 
disintciriul, not (Uily from tin* accessible memory 
of the })ast, but also from what may bo called the 
subconscious of bistoiy, and uncritically heaped 
tojL^etlier and embellished with all the glamour 
wliich the garish boiTow(‘d traj)))ings of a modern 
seientilie tciininohjgy can lend them. The modern 
occultist professes to luing into the field of the 
fully conscious, not only what, the scientist, n'gards 
n,s still in the unfocused marginal consciousness of 
present scientific observation, but also dim imprc.s- 
sions from the foreconsc.ious of ancestral memory 
and the mass iiii])ulscs of general human subcon- 
sciousness (daims wliitdi liave been ] ml forward 
for mysticism in the domain of leligion are now 
advanced for occultism in the piovincc of science. 
Non\, the philosojdiical problems iai.s<‘<i with regard j 
to genuine mysticism are alieady of very great 
and grave importance. 

To iiK'Tition only one of • Is. i‘eli(j;ion m the heHt Henne 

(leppiifleut on the posbesHion of im stu-al ^ifU? In other woids, 
la mvat.ical cyporicnct* the teat of apiritnal ac'hicvoinent V Muat 
the sainl. necesaarih he a If ao, it la evident that the 

non-nuHtic ('an never attiiin to the hei^jht of san* tity and the 
reah/ation of apintual veriliea He la barred by hia mistical 
iiicai'iicitv, and not h\ hia moral worth, from auch an achieve- 
ment. From thia view both tlu* ('ominon aenae and the moral 
inUnt.ioii of relisoon atronsdv dissent , and this is perhaj^s one of 
the mum rcasona why nivatioiani has l»eeii and atill la n-fjfjirded 
with auapieion by many aineerel3 rehi^ioua tiunda They ask, 
Ih religion Ohaentially spiritual, and therefore open to ail who 
wholedieartt'dh turn to Ood and practise the commandments 
of tfie ttood law, or is it an art, aucfi aa painting, Hculptiirc, or 
music, whicli dejiendH upon natural talents quite apart from 
any moral ((imliflcation The contention la that the man who 
livea a ^mod life la nearer and dearer to God, and therefore more 
realh than any other ktiovva what la wmrth knowin{?. To live a 
good life, it IS said, la open to all , it la a question of conversion 
of the will and not of the jmssession of any special powers of 
aense or underatanding , it la not dependent on a special gift or 
talent other than that of the general grace of God. There ih 
not a gift of goodness in the same sense that there arc gifts of 
vision oi of inatheiiial ical ability and the rest. Ooodiieaa belongs 
to another order of things ; it beloiiga to the moral and there- 
fore genuinely ajiiritiial and divine order of realization The 
powers of the apint are the virtues. To this the defender of 
myaticiam in a spiritual sense replies that the doing of the will 
is truh' the pre-rer|uiaite of the knowing of the doctrine ; but 
this knowing of the doctrine is a vital spiritual knowledi^e — so 
much so that to the doer of the will all things are added— and 
therefore the genuine mystics are not necessarily those pos- 
Hess<*d of a natural talent for inv^sticism from the start, hut 
rather those who b.y living the spiritual religious life necessarily 
attain to a knowledge of spiritual verities, and spiritual verities 
are siiithetic and naturnll.v include all other orders of truth. 
Here goodness is set before know'Iedge, doing rightly before 
understanding I'orrectly. 

Science in the ordinary sense of the term, on 
tlie contrary, has no ru'cessary connexion w ith 
goodnc'^s ; a man may be an excellent chemist or 
mathematician, and at the .same time live viciou.sly. 
It is tiiic that it is hojicd by many that in propor- 
tion a.s science extends its conoiiests general ethics 
will improve ; but there i.i. little to show that this 
must necessarily be so; we may at any moment 
find ourselves involved in a period of scion tific bar- 
barism as the result of the extension of purely 
intellectual jirogress. Now, in so far as occultism 
claims to lie possessed of scientific knowledge, it is 
evident that the possession of occult knowledge is 
no guarantee wliatever of moral goodness ; and 1 


tliis is freely admitted in all tlie literature of the 
.subject. 

It is true that the natural instinct of mankind 
lias ever been to keep secret any knowledge that it 
might iiossess m order to use it for its own advan- 
tage ; but from the beginning t he spirit of modern 
sidenc.e has been opjxised to secrcciy. The test of 
its facts is that tlicy can be openly verified , It 
has therefore b(‘en opposed to such antitheses as 
e.sotenc and exoteric, initiated and nrofane. The 
occultist retorts that he has not macle the distinc- 
tion, but linds it in iiatinc. To tliis the scientist 
icjoin.s that, in proportion as open science lias won 
territory from the occult, it has nroved tlie empti- 
TiesR of these claims. Our struggle is not. only with 
nature, whose secrets wc admit as something wliich 
patient icsearidi will gradually reveal, Imt also 
with un-scientitic human nature whose formerly 
professed ‘seciets’ wc have scientitically proved to 
tie in general arbitrary pretensions to iiuil know- 
ledge. The exjieriencc of liistory and tljc iiistory 
of experi(*nc(5 justify us in icjcctirig llic division of 
iiianlvind into tlie initiated and the jirofanc in the 
traditional .sense of tlii'sc terms, and we refuse to 
believe that the men an ho liavi' addl'd to human 
knowledge by careful olist'rvatiou, by workable 
hypotheses and ojienly veii liable methods, aie as if 
they knew nothing in companson witli initiates 
into tlie mysteries of a secret knowledge. 

l>ut, on the other hand, science has to he true to 
lieiselfand to her liighest ideals. Contemptuous 
denial of the very existence of so-cnllcd occult 
phenomena, and not only of the elaims of tlie 
occultist about them, which till lecently disrnisseil 
the whole subject, as utteily unw’orthy of serious 
consideration, has at Icugtli had to b(* modi tied ; 
and it is now rei'ognized by a not inconsideiahle 
numbei of open-minded scientihc investigators 
that these exaggerated claims are due to the 
uncritical acceptance of a large mass of psychical 
phenomena which demand careful jnvc.stigation. 
The work that has already been done jioints to 
such a wide extension of scientific researc.ii into 
hitherto ob.scure and unrecognized facts of con- 
sciousness and jisycho-physical and jisy ducal activ- 
ity as to promise to future genei ations tlie jios.sibility 
o/ getting to know' the mind of man almost as 
intimately and preci.sely as the smi'iico of the 
i)i’e.seiit day knows the pbysKial facts of nature. 
Tliat, however, any but the most modest claims of 
the occultist will be justilied is liighly iiiijirobahle ; 
it is far more likely (hat his present seciet scicmc 
of mind, if he possesses one, will he found to involve 
as many crudities as ancient alchemy when com- 
[>ared with modern chemistry. 

The battle must naturally be first fought out 
over such classes of psychical phenomena a.s are 
controllable and whose veridical nature i.s suscep- 
tible of delinite proof or disproof— namely those 
dealing wdth verifiable facts wdiich are beyond tlie 
range of normal sensation and outside the prior 
knowledge of all concerned. Take, e.i/., (dairvoy- 
anoe and clairaudiencii, not simply visual and 
auditory hypenesthesia at short (li.stan(;e.« where 
aiMite norinal sight or hearing might be held to 
adord .siithcient exjdanation, but at long di.stances 
or through obstacles imjienetrable to the most 
acute normal powers of sense. Then*, is already 
a mass of evidence which has established the jios- 
sibility of such genuine clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
cnce to the satisiaction of many careful oUservers as 
belonging to a class of jihenomena entirely distinct 
from those subsumed under the much abused term 
‘ telepathy,’ which signifies the intercommunica- 
tion hetw'een two or more minds under conditions 
whicli exclude all known physical connexion. A 
clairvoyant is supposed to see independently of any 
other mind. Here, then, for many investigators 
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there is a class of phenomena of immense import 
ance for an extended science of mind. Such exten- 
sions of physical sense, however, are apparently 
sporadic, oc(rasional, and hey(nid the control of the 
will. Yet on tliis limited basis of fact the occultist 
erects h va.st structure of assertion. He asserts 
that by training it is possible to be clairvoyant and 
clairaudient at a\i 11; tliat all jdiysical plnmomena, 
no matter at what distance, can be del ibi 'lately 
investigated liy the ade]>t, clairvoyant as immedi- 
ately and minutely as the Hcieiitist can observe 
things within the normal range of vision oi Jii hi.s 
laboratoiy aided by the most delicate instruments 
It is furtln'r asserted that theie are modes of elair- 
voyanee that go far beyond this and are inca]>- 
able of objeetive proof for the profane. But with 
regard to Ibis physical clairvoyance, at least within 
ceitain limits, Ave have a claim susceptible of definite 
)i oof or disproof, jdienoniena that can be contiolleil 
)y iiietbods of Bcieiitilic research open to every care- 
ful observer. So far, hoAvever, scientific ])syclncal 
research lias had to be content Avith cases of ti'Ic 
pathy and clairvoyance tbat are of the ‘ bit and 
miss^ A'ariety, tlu' least successful results, iinh‘(*<l, 
being atlained Avlien deliberate experiments bavi* 
been atteiiijited. NcA^eitheless, if clairvo^oiiiee of 
even the limited nature referred to above is a fact 
— and it seems to be so — reason also leads us to 
believe that the possibility is ojien for clairvoyance 
extending beyond the earth an<l its atmosplicre ; 
hut an ojien-minded admission of jKissibility is a 
veiyditVeieiil. tiling from proAcd fact 'riieevuh'nce 
rcipiired foi thepioof ol extin teirt;stiiHl claiivoy- 
ance must he amjde and, above all, consistent ; and 
no item of (‘vidence has so far been biouglil into 
com t, noi , iiideeii, has any attempt been made to 
adduce it 

So, too, Avitli regard to the pbeiioniena of 
psychoinetry, as it is called, Avlieie a series of 
impressions, representations, or pictures is subjec- 
tively felt by or presented to a sensitive from 
contact Avitli a jibysical object, such, e, <7., as n 
letter or a juece of worked or natural metal or 
stoiK', Avitb Avliicb the subject has never had 
jirevious contact. Sometimes these impressions 
or ]»ictures can be ]iroved to be fairly accurate, 
and ill some cases aslonisliiiigly so. Here we have 
anotlicr class of psychical ])lieiioinena Avhicli de- 
scrA'es the most seaichiiig investigation of science. 
But here also the occultist avers, not only tbat the 
Avhole past history of tlie successive environments 
of any physical object — say, r.i/., a celt from the 
stone age — can be accurately lead in siibjectiA’^e 
pictuiings by the trained possessor of this psyeho- 
iiietric capacity, but also that such limited |>sycbo- 
iiKitry is a very small tiling for the occultist, and 
simply one of the many indications that there is 
an objective Avorld -memory, or Avliat he would call 
the etlieric recoid, of everything tbat- has ever 
haj)])encd ; also that Ibis memory of inner natuie 
is accessible at Avill to the trained occultist, who 
can thus check and correct all history and sujiple- 
nient it indefinitely right back to the very begin- 
ning of things. 

Tlie phenomena of clairvoyance and psyiihometry 
that fall Avitliin the re^^iori of controllable physical 
fact are Huscentihle of exact research and form 
part of the subject-matter of scientific psychical 
investigation ; hut modern occultism lays claim to 
far more extended jiowers of nliysical vision than 
these. It claims, e.g., to be aide at Avill to analyze 
the theoretical units of matter, whether atoms or 
electrons. By the use of this extended power of 
sight, it is asserted, an atom can be magnified to 
any extent, and analyzed, not only into a system 
of electrons, but into successively extended com- 
plexities of contents far beyond its electronic con- 
stitution. Though, of course, in the nature of the 


case there is no direct iiieans of <!oritroliing such 
.stateiiients, they cun be indirectly dealt Avith ; 
I for, inecisely because the assertions of A\bat is 
called ‘occult cheiiiistiy ’ agree iiioie or less ^\ith 
the general data ol recent seii'iitilic hypotheses, 
there is nioie than a susjiiciim that such state- 
ments arc constructs of the imagiiiatum of natural 
visualizeis, conditioiK'd by ulial- is alicady the 
common kiiOAvh'dge of I'veiy student of cliemislry 
and jiliysie.s. It, liowevei, it ^^ele a fact tbat a 
iiumbei of elan \'i)yaiil oecultists, imlejteiident I a of 
one another, bad arrived at tlu' same lei-^iilts, tlit'ii 
there Avould be an intensely inteiest iiig piol>leni to 
coiisidei But at jnesi'iit there is no evnh'nee of 
such genuinely iiulejiendent ex)>erinients ba\ing 
been att(‘mi>ted ; though sueli elaiins liave been 
mad<', they have been tourid on investigation to 
de]»end on the ‘clairvoyant observation ’ of Iavo ei 
tliK'e at most, and in every ease the Iano (»r tine'- 
Avere logelliei and not isolated, and the investiga 
tion Avas determined by the jiredominant psyebism 
of one individual. M^liat, nioreoviu, the makeis 
of sueli claims do not exjdaiii is tliat not a syllable 
of sucli notions Avas bieatlieil by occultists befon* 
scieiici' bad announced its facts and eiiiineiated its 
liypot bese.s. 

Again, Avitli irgaid to tin' iilnmoiiienn of modem 
sjuritism that depend on niediunisbip, and arc 
believed by convinced spiritists to be detei mined 
by invisible intelligences —and those, too, for 
the most ])arl exeainale human bi'ings — occultism 
admits the jihcnomena and tin' existence of the 
sjurits, hut it depiei'ates mediumsliip and jirofesses 
to he able to cominunicate at will diieelly AAitb tlu* 
invisible world an<l its inhabitants. The metluKl 
that oeiuiltisni advocates — and, if it is based on 
fact, feA\ Avill deny tbat it is to be eommeiided as 
jueferable—iH not to bring tlie dead back U» 
earthly conditions, but for the living to develop 
the poAvi'i of conscioiiHly (‘ntering into the slate of 
the departed 111 onler to establish i-ommunn at, ion 
with them, 'riiese inednimistic jihenoniena an* 
common ground, not only for the spmtist and 
occultist, but also foi the student of abnoiiiial 
psychology and jisy ducal research. 

With regard to the ‘jioANers’ which it is the 
mam object of the occultist to di'velop, then' i.s 
an (‘iiormous field of researeh in the Jitciatiire 
and ImditioiiH of the Kast, as Aveli as of Western 
antiquity and inedifevalisni, that, lias so far 
sc,arcely at all engaged the attention of modern 
seieiitiiie imjuiry. It is a slight acquaintance with 
this vast literature and with some of tlie many 
practices recorded in it that has suggested and 
encouraged most of the occult claims. Accordingly, 
occultists are confident that-, before their chiinis 
can be disposed of, the psychical science of the 
West will have to reckon Avitli tlicsi' Kastern 
traditions, Avliich consistent ly avei that the various 
abnormal capacities noAv definitely jtroved by the 
modern study of psychical phenomena to be pos 
sessed in some degice by certain bypci sensitive 
individuals have been not only known in the 
Orient for many generations, but also in some 
circles systcinat ically develojied and studied. This 
is more or less historically true, and, whether 01 
not the occultists themselves who make the claims 
will ever be thought worthy of serious Hcienlific 
attention, one of the chief psychological tasks of 
the future will, in all likelihood, have to lx* a 
methodical re-investigation on scientific lines of 
these accomplish merits of Eastern genius, Avith a 
view' to seeing Avbat objective truth and utility 
they possess *, and then, indeed, it inay possibly Ihi 
found tliat by this revision and rf‘-expeiiinentation 
a science of mind Avill gradually be built up 
that will be a worthy counterpart and comjileiiient 
to those high achievements of physical science 
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which have intlubitahly inaugurated a now age of 
genuine knowledge such a.s the world had not 
previously dreamed of. Whether the mental 
science of the future will as far surpass the 
psychical knoAvledge of tlie jiast, including what 
IS best in hhistern and especially Indian tradition, 
as oui piesent-day physical science transcends 
the fondest di earns of the ancients is upon the 
kne(!s of the gods. Ihit there seems no sutlicient 
leasoTi to doubt, that, as the West is at last 
l)eginning to take an interest in the world-old 
ju’ohlem of ‘ self-knowledge,’ its energy and 
imlu.>^try and the fearlessm'ss of its o}>en re.s(;areh 
will cairy it far into the legion of the liitherlo 
unknown in its pursuit of ohjective truth. And 
tlie furthei it goes tlie more will occultism he 
driven to seek lefuge in the j)ure snhjeetivism of 
jiersonal psyebism and the boundles.s realms of the 
iineriticized imagination, ’riiis mncli virtue, how- 
evei, will have to be alh)wed it, that in tlie welter 
of its extravagant claims it has advertised tbeexist- 
('iiee of HOim^ tilings at least that nn<lonht(*illy 
(le.stu've the most serious attrit ion and careful inves- 
tigation ol the best trained minds that wm po,s.Kcss 

Li I'KRATi’Rh — Tht' literature ih oopiouw and of an exree«lin^d\ 
(lutTSilied ( haraotcr Ainonj; Hiiecial books on the hub|i'Ct 
are the following' : A Besant, h'ssaf/s and Add) rases, m , 

‘ Kvolntion and OeeultiHin,' London, HU3, Occnltiain, ,Sriiu. 
Ocrtdtiani, and Pseiulo-Orculfis))), do 18iM> , Cainhridar PJnn/clo- 
ptvdia (if ksotrnc Snh/e<'ta, New York, lOtKl-O.*) ; J H. Dewey, 
A'cie Trdamrnt Occultism,, do 1895 , J W Frings, The OcA'ult 
A)ts, London, 19115, D. P Hatch, Sooitiju' Occultiam, Los 
Angeles, 19U5; L. Jacolliot, Occult Srir/icr in J7uha a)ul 
amomj the A)ictents, New York, 1900, K Kiesewetter, J>r) 
Occult isinus des Altri thums, Leipzig, 189(5, (k'sch des moderuox 
Occultismua, Berlin, 1889, A Lang, Moijic and liehijum, 
London, 1901 ; C. W. Leadbeater, Sonic Ohnipses of Occultism, 
Ancient and Modern, tlhieago, 1908, F. Lenoimant, Les 
Sciences occuUes rn Ahu% I’ans, 1874 , J P. Migne, Encjjchi- 
prdie thi’ tlooique, Ikins, l844-(i6, lat ser , vols 48 and 49 
(‘Sciencen ooeultes’); E. O’Donnell, Ghodly Pfioiomenn , 
London, 1910 , ‘ Papus ’((». Flncunsse), I/Occultisme, Pans, 1908, 
Trade ehUnentaire de arie/icv occulte'^, do 1903, Qu'est-cc qae 
rmrnPi.'one do. 1905 , E B S)K\\&r\.^, 1>es Sciences occult ea \ 
do 1850 , * Sephanel,’ A Manual of Occultism, London, 1910 , 
A. P Sinnett, The Occult World, do ISKI, Occult tJssaijs, 
Now York, 1900 ; J. B. Tissandier, Des Seioiees oceultes et dv 
spirit isme, Paris, 1800 , A E. Waite, The Occult Sciences, 
London, 1891 ; B. Wilson, Occultism and Vomnum Sense, 
do. 1908 Some aspects of the subject will he founil treated 
UndlT (’HARMS AND AMULKTM, Ou^ STAL-IMZINO, DkMONM AN1> 
iSiuKiTS, Divination, llyrNonsM, AIaoh', I^mychical Rkmkaiicii, 

sriHiTCAiiisM, TiiKOHorit^ L,'. JL ^3. Mead. 

OCEANIA.— See Attstkalasia, Melanesia, 
1A)lynesia. 

ODDFELLOWS. — During the first half of the 
1 8th cent, the })opuhiiity of Freemasonry lo<l to 
the estiibiishment. of similar seen't societies, partly 
convivial and jiartly charitable. K. W. Mohrey, 
who is a jiast (hand Mast(;r of the Maiieliestei 
Unity of Oddfellows and w'rites with authority, 
suggests that, while the Masonic Order wiis 
founded on the traditions of the craft-gild of (he 
masons, there W’ere other crafts wliich were not 
strong enough to estahlisli an order of their ow’n, 
ami that a combination of tlie.se crafts formed 
themselves into an order, and adojited the title of 
‘Oddfellows’ {Oddfellows' Matjozine, Sept. 1888, 
and A Centun/ of Oddfellowship, p, 16). Spiy 
[Hist, of Oddfelloieship) gives minutes of a me(‘ting 
of a ‘ lodge,’ no. 9 of the Order of Oddfellow's, 
dated liitli March 1748, from W’hich it would seem 
that eight ]»revious lodges had been established 
before tliat date. A quotation by the .same 
authority of a supposed reference to Oddfellows’ 
lodges as social institutioiLS in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1745 has not Inicn verified, and is 
thought to be erroneous, Tlie Freemasons seem red 
as members several noblemen and gentlemen of tlic 
best rank, and aloii" that line tlieir evolution 
liroeeeded The Odd follows had more self-relianee 
or less suC/Cess in attracting patronage, and lienee 


their evolution has proceeded along lines whicli 
have led to their devel()])ing into a number of largt^ 
Friendly Societies ( 7 . 1 ?.), one of which is now the 
greatest Friendly Society in the world. Sonic 
Oddfellow'S are not contented with tliis plain story 
of their origin, and claim that their order was 
founded in A.D. 55, in the reign of Nero, and tliat 
the title of ‘ Oddfellows’ w'as bestowed upon it by 
Titus. An Ancient Order of Oddfellows and a 
Patriotic. Order of Oddfellows existed in the 18th 
cent., and appear to have become part of the 
(irand United Order, which may thus probably 
he entitled to he considered the olilest order of 
Oddfellows in existence. The ritual of the Patri- 
otic Order of Oddfellow's d('scribes the jiroeeedmgs 
at the initiation of a member. 

Ever.\ brother pieseiit wore a mask, and the presiding offlcei 
a long white band and wig, and an ajiron of white leather bound 
HI scarlet The candidate for meinliershqi was led into the 
lodgo-rooin carefullv blindlolded. After an interval of absolute 
silence, he wa.s ordered to Htand, and nonses \\ere made bj 
rat.tlmg heavy chains and othervvi.so. He was then tumbled in 
among brushwood, or Boused over the head in a large tub. On 
the bandage being suddenlv removed, he found a poison pre 
Hcntiiig a .sword at his breast lie was then hIiowh a trans 
parency representing a skeleton, and a charge was delivered to 
liim (J. F WilkiiiHon, Mutual Thrift, p 14) 

'I’lie piatrtuH; of all these aksuidities indicates 
that the main function of thes(‘ lodges w’as con 
vivialit^, and the incidental application of funds 
to lumevoleiit ])urj)o.ses continued until the early 
part of the lOlb cent., w’lien lodges began to be 
established promising definite allow’aiHUis in smk- 
nc.ss in return foi lixiul contrihutions. Athrst the 
eondition.s nndei wdiich lienefits were assured w'cn^ 
framed w'ithout any real knowledge of the nature 
and (‘xD'iit of the burden which the lodges w'eie 
undertaking. ’I’lie (umtnbutions were not gradu 
ated acc.ording to age, and the benefits promised 
were the sam(‘ for (‘very member, whatever hi" 
age at entry may liave fieen. In this r('.sp(*et the 
lodges w'(*ie in tlie same condition of ignoiance as 
the early life a.ssnraru'e compames, which insured 
every jieison at a ‘flat rate’ of £5 jier cent. ’I’Ik' 
history of (Iddfellowshij) after that early day lias 
been one of steady and (umtiniious improveiiK'iit. 
Mollrey {Century, ]). 18) tixos the year 1810 as that 
in w'hich the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
started, though it was not till 1814 that the 
minutes of its Grand Committees began to be 
printed. Tluise bodies, which afterwards became 
tlie Annual Moveable Committees and ultimately 
the Annual Moveable (Jonfereiiees, have been the 
princijial organs of the sncciessive reforms that 
Iiave taken place In 1815 it w'as resolved that 
each lodge should relieve its owui sick {di. p, 22 ) 
and that every membei should subserihe one 
shilling tow'ards a luneral fund 111 the bands of the 
Grand Master of the order. Gradually the system 
of distriets grew' up, as intermediaries between the 
loilges and the order. In 1825 returns of the 
number of members weri; called for from each 
lodge, for the purpose of seeing whether the ordei 
in general was in a state of prosperity or not {i/r 
p. 29), At that time, however, ‘the bond of 
union with the Order was frail.’ In 1827 the 
Board of Directors was established. In 1828 a 
graduated scale of initiation fees w'as adopted, 
and it was re.solved that no person should bi‘ 
initiated above 45 years of age. In 1844 an .annual 
financial Htatemerit was required from every lodge, 
and graduated tables of contributions prepared b> 
(4. Davies, an eminent actuary, were circulated. 
As the returns of lodges shoAved many irregnlaii- 
ties, a lirst step towards financial improvement 
was taken in 1845 by an arrangement that separate 
funds should ho provided for management and 
other expenses. In 1850 Henry Batelilfe, the 
secretary of the order, ])ublished his Observation.^ 
on the Hate of Mortality and Siekness, derived 
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from the returns of tlie lodges, and in 1853 a 
system of graduated contributions according to 
age at admission was adopted. In 1804 tables 
founded upon Katclitt'e’s observations were ac- 
cej)ted, and in 1867 it was unanimously resolved 
that these tables, and otlnus that the directors 
miglit certify to be (‘quivalent, should be made 
part of the general lules of the older, and adopted 
in its seveial distiicts. In 1871 it was resolved 
that every lodge in the .should be valii<*d 

and the results tabulated arid laid before tlu‘ 
society. Tt was also re.solvcid that every ]o<lge 
should be registered undei the Friendly Societies 
Acts. liy the Aet of 1875 the valuations u]>on 
which the order had insisted for its lodges in 1871 
were made obligatory on all Friimdly Societies, 
and letiirns of them were nviuired to bii made to 
the r(‘gistiar. In 1879 li. Watson was an}K)mted 
actual y to the order, to su))ei vise these valuations. 
In 1882 a Unity Suix'rannuation Fund was estab- 
lished. In 18*84 the jiractice of raising funeral 
funds by an equal levy was abolished, hi 1890 the 
central fund required by the Act of 1875 to ]>o 
raised in every order was so organized as to juov ide 
relief to lodges in distiessiMl circumstances. In 
1891 it was resolved that (liat lelief might take the 
lorm of guaranteeing by the Unity the funeral 
IxMielits In 1893 branches to consist of female 
members were authoiized, hut they were not fully 
recognized until 18t>H. In 1895 t lie niles relating 
to .secession were revised and made nioie stringent, 
so as to provide that, a seceding lodge with a 
surplus should contribute towards any dehciency 
which might exist in the funds of the district to 
which it liad belonged. In 1909 it was resolved 
that no lodge Jiaving suridus cajiital should be 
allowed to approjuiate that sui )this to the benelit 
of its ow'ii members w ii bout s<'t ting aside at least 
5 jier cent ot the amount foi the relief of other 
lodges having a deljciency. Ily I, lie voluntary : 
ellorts of this great order tlieio lia<l been built up 
an organization W ’ 111 eh bad gradually been imjiroveu 
and rendered more stable, until it might have 
been thought tliat the goal of absolut<‘ solvency in 
every branch and a. federal guarantee ot tlie bene- 
lits of all the bianclies by the I’luty w'ere within 
sight, when in 1911 the Li'gislaliire intervened 
and, by the passing of the National Health Insur- 
ance Act, substituted for the voluntary jiiincijde, 
which hud been .so fiuitful in good results, a 
system of i-oinjuilsory insiirancis Tt will be con- 
venient, theiefore, to leview the position ot Odd 
tellows’ societies, in the (irst instance, as they 
were before the passing of tliat Act, and t hen to 
consider the induence which that Act is likely to 
liave on tlieir voluntary woik. 

The position of b'rieiidly Societies generally 
before the introduction of national insuiaiice is 
sliown in the report of the Chief Kegistiar of 
Kriendly Societies for tlie year ending 31st J)ec 
1906 {l*arliament((,r}/ Pdjx’rs of ses.sion 1907, no. 49, 
\i. pj). 16-81). If we extiact from tliat report the 
details relating to Societies of Oddfellows, it 
appears that there were 46 orders of Oddfellows 
then in existence, but 10 of tlKun had only a single 
branch, and are therefore hardly qiialilied to be 
recognized as orders. Others had only a small 
number of members. These orders had 6990 
branches and, on the average of the whole, each 
branch had 148 members, the total member- 
ship being 1,035,785. The income of the benefit 
fund.s was £1,703,674, or £1 12h. lid. jier member, 
and the payments out of those funds aggregated 
£1,307,814, which vvas equivalent to £1 5s. 3d. 
per head. 'Flie diflerence between the income 
and tlie payments was £395,860. This went 
to increase the total assets, which amounted 
to £12,483,004, or on the average to £12 Is. per 
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member, or to 7^ years’ income of the benefit 
funds. 

In many ri'spects the Oddfellows comjiare favour- 
ably w’ltli other orders, in wdiich the number of 
members of each branch was 122 only, the income 
ot the benefit funds £1 6s. 8d. per member, the 
jiaymenUs out of those funds £1 Is. jier member, 
and the total assets £7 Os. Od. jier member, or 5:f 
years’ income of the benelit funds, and also with 
the societies not liaving branches, in wliicli the 
income from benelit funds was £1 Os. Sd. j>er 
nnunhci, the payments out of those funds I7s. lOd. 
pel iiK'mher, and the total assets £5 I2s. ,5(1. per 
member, or 5^ years’ income of Hie heneht funds 
So great, however, is the vaiiet^' of the henetils 
assured by ditlerent societies tliat these figures aie 
not in all res[)eets eom]>ara)»le. Among the Odd- 
fellows’ soiueties the Alandiester Unity fai out- 
distanced every (dlicr, having 60 per eeiit of the 
total number of lodges, 73 per cent of tlie 
members, 80 ])ei cent of the benelit iiieome, 77 ]au 
(tent of the lauieiit payments, and 88 j>(‘r e(*nt of 
the aeeumuliited funds of all the oider.s of Odd- 
fidlow s, ICacli of its lodges had cm the average 180 
members; the income of the benelit funds was 
£1 J6s. per memlier, the jiayments out of them 
£1 6s 7d., the total assets £14 10s. jier momhei, oi 
8 years’ iiHtoine of the Ixuietit fuiid.s. In eveiy 
respect, llierefoKt, it had the advantage over otliei 
HocielK'H Six otluu' oiders of Oddfellows Jiad 
each more than 100 lodges and more than 10,000 
memlMU’s and 110,000 incoim* witli assets ranging 
from £50,000 to ncaily £500,000 Tlie lest wen* 
very small in conqiaiison Maiicli(*stei is the seat 
Tiotoni> of the Manclic,st(‘i Unity, but ol Hie n(‘xt 
two laig(*st orders in succession -tlieUiaiul United 
Ordei of Oddfellow’S and Hh‘ National Imlt'jtendt'iil 
Ordei of Oddfellow'S. 

A compaiisoii of Hie (’liief Registrar’s return foi 
1906, HO fai as regaids tin* orders ot Oddfellows, 
W'ltli a similar ret ui 11 for live ye.ars <*ailn*r show s 
an iiieiea.se of 52,865 in the numlier of members, ot 
jC 41,721 in the surplu.s himefit income of the \eai, 
and ot £2,317,343 in tin* total a.ssets. ’/'hese 
increases appeal to have takmi place in Hie smallei 
ordei s as weJ! as in the iMane.lii'ster Unity, and 
support Hie inference that iindei Hie voluntary 
system there had been a giadual iiiipi ovenient 
going on among all the societies of Oddfellows 
wliicli w’eiit fai to justify them in then iiistincti v(* 
K'sistaiiee to any jirojxisal of Stall' lonlrol or Stale 
interference with the w'oikingof Friendl}^ Societies 
It had been the wis(‘, jioliey iroiii the tiist of Ho* 
various Acts of I’arliaiiKuit d(*aling wutli Fiiondly 
Societie.s to respect and mam tain tliis ii(‘(*doni 
oi action in many matters which in other countries 
would he legulated by authoiily. 

Witli i<*gaid to tlie, ]X)siHon of Oddfellows’ 
societies as afUicted by tlie National Insurance 
Aet, 1911, r(*ierence may he made to statements 
by Sir Alfred W. Watson, tin* actuary to the In- 
surance Uoninussioneis, who Avas formerly actuai y 
to the Manclichter Unity. Tlic pnneijial ordei s 
Oddfellows have become ‘ apjirovcd Societies ’ 
under that Act. 

‘ Parliaiuent, in incoriK)ratini; llu* FrieiKlly HfX'ietics in th( 
new work of National Insuraiico, did not intend to inlcrferc 
with their private fnteiiinsch It iniKht happen, in the eourse 
of tears, that a great flea] of what would have Ix-en pro ate 
enterpriRe of the SoeietteH would come to iw State hiiBincHH , 
and, therefore, in tiie eourHO of time, the complete hbertv wiilcii 
the SocietieH enjo\ed would extend, proportionateh , to a 
Binallerpart of their affairB than it did at present Hut with 
regard to the \oluntary businesB of the HtinelieH, whether 
obtained before or after the pa««ing of the IriHurancf Aft, the> 
W’ere left u'itli alniOHt the Ham e amount of unfettered freedom 
as thej’ pOHHesRed before the Insnranee Act waH paased The 
ruleH which the NooietieR must make to the witisfaetion of tiie 
Insurance CkmitnisHioners mean the ruh’S for the transaction of 
their business under the Act. For the IraniiactioTi of their 
voluntary business they might make any rules they pleased, 
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and tht‘ C^JoininiSHionerH had ]>riu:tically no ooncern with thobC* 
rules So far as tlie \aluations of the Societies outside the Act 
were coueenied, that is, the valuations of their voluntary 
funds, tiiey made those valuations at the same tune and in the 
game way oa they previously made them They em]>Ioyed whom 
they Itiu'd, and they had ahsolute freedom to act or not to act 
u])oii Iheadvue which the valuer tendered to them. Each 
SocicU under th(“ Aet was valued as thoujrh it were an aliso- 
hiUh independent unit If, however, it hud fewer than 5()U0 
iiK mhers and it liad a surplus, one-third of that surpluR was 
earned to t he eounty pool, the other two-thirds beitiR absolutely 
its own for its disjiosul in its own way, subject to the provisions 
of tlie Aet and tlu‘ sanction of the Commissioners. The object 
of tfiat transference of siirplus was to enable the pool to make 
jrood the deficiencies in other fciociet-ies connected with the 
]>ool, iijv to a limit, in the normal case, of three-fourths of the 
detleiencv , so that the pooliii)^ referred to was onh intended 
to correc ( the fbu-tuatioiiH due to a limited menibersiup The 
sepaiation of a< countH as between male and female mein heis was 
only jiartial. If tfie rules of a Society muilAed or required the 
contnbutums of men and women to lie jiaid into the same fund, 
no M'parate ui'i mint keeimijf was called for llmter Section 11 
of t he Insurance Aet every rc^oatered Friendly Soeiet> which 
piovuled iKiielits similar to those of the Aid. . ha<l to make 
It scheme dcjiliujf with the conti ihutions and benelits of its 
lucuibers on the volunt.'irv side Hut l^arliament liad been so 
( .ueful to ictiiin from interfering' with the private? contracts of 
Societies and tlicir memlicrs, tliat it liad laid it dowoi that the 
Bcheme nu 5 ,dit juoviile for the continuance of the e\istiii{r <'on- 
trihutions and benefits , it nii^lit provide, in fact, for lh< 
leduetioii ot the t'ontnhulioiis and benefits, or for theircontmu 
aiici , as the Socif I V doti rniined The primary puipnseof the 
insisieiici on u selu me was, tlierefore, to brinfj: home to the 
inciulurs llie tact that a cfian)j:e had takc-n jilai e, and that 
National Jnsiiraiue extended (o the majoiitv of them , and to 
eaiist Iheintoapplv their uiiuds to the probit'iii vvhellier tdien 
i'nendl^ So< ie(\ sliould contiuue to mauitaiii its old contiaits 
t*' their full extent, oi wtiether it was desiiahle that some 
modifieutinn should he nuuli The whole thmj; was in the 
baud' of tlic So( let \ , and U was a lualtei of i;-ieat uilerest, and 
to some a mutter of ”Teat Hurjirise, that tin- vast majont.v of 
tlie Soiutiis had allowed then lucinhers to dcleinime for 
themsf Ives v\ licthei Ihev wcaild ( ontimu* t heir old contracts oi 
aeeepi aieiluetioii of coiitrihutioUH and berietits on the jirivate 
self Tlie cic.it luaioMtv of (In members, i ort.'unh as many 
as M) i)<>r rs ul., taking all Societu's l.oi'ethcr, had decided that 
Ihcv would contmui tluirold contracts Thi' result w'as that, 
111 i( -^iicct ot several millions of people, from Ihfi,^ onwaiiK the 
('(uiliiliutiou of eacii jicrson fni provident purposes was 
nn'iciscii by ahnn1< :i(i a wei'k, not 4d , tlie insuied person’s 
hliare ot the contnlintinri iindi-r the Insurance Act, hecaus<> a 
person dal not requue 1<wo doctors, an<l I'eiierallv the memiiers 
ii.td lediuedtheii coutnlmlioii by a penny a week, which was 
about, t he sum thev used to pa\ to tbi* doctor. Hut in the (Mse 
of scvcial tiiilltou jieojile, the contributions had been increased 
Hitice lur-’ b\ dd a week, and the sickness benefit bv Ida. a 
week As a < ons(>r|ueiiee, an eiionnoHH number of people weie 
now insuridtni nmounts u Inch ujijiroxiin.ded fai more closelv 
to riuii w.i^'es than anitbirij' whiefi previouslv hail been 
rc^aided as jiract icatile lu sickness insmance Tliat fact inu^fit 
lie co/inec(,c(l with the Knre increase in the rate of HwknesH 
w bicli sev etui I'nendlv Sot n ti< s had rejiorted .since Ii was 

an iiiten stiiijL; eiit umstuiice that ratboi than redm then eon- 
luuts III thi'ir private Fneudh Societies, t.he vast majority of 
]ieo)tle who had entered into l'’riendlv Society inemherHlup lia<l 
ilectMi to take (he obli^rations of the Insurance Act, and j'et 
tlie b( nclits ot the Insuraiici A( t, in addition to their prev loiisl^ 
exisliiip: arrunircim nts uilb thmi Societies Witli regard to 
(lie M.uieiifstcr Unity of OihltellovvB, the largest of them, it. 
was an indication of tlu' extent to which progress was being 
mailc, that, although m llHiO the Society had a balance of 
assels and liabilities, the valuation showing an equality of 
surpluses luifl delleieneies, the Society in IDd.N had a .suijihiHof 
nearlv fialf a million In Ihll, when it had taken courage, and 
had resolved to lie valued on a modern basis obtained from its 
own exjierienee, a disusion which added many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to (tie estiinafe of its Iiafulities, the valua- 
tion '-hovved again an almost exact balance of a.s8et8 and 
liabilities Making iliie allow unees for the change of valuation 
iiasis, this meant that that Society was not only solvent on the 
st longest test that had ever been apiihed to any Friendly 
Soi'ietv, but that it had made groat jiiogresB during the jirc- 
ceding live vears, as it was .shown to have done during the five 
vears befoie tliat’ (Journ. lioi/nl Stahshcal Society, Ixxvhi, 
4. kt- -)•:-) 

Keieicnce m:iy hI.sd be made to the answer to 
Sir Alfietl W. AValson’s .statenieritH made on the 
samt* (u'e.jusion by tlie writer of tins article {ih. pj). 
443 4 45), who takcH a less hoiiefnl view of the 
proliahlo eileeL of the Act on the voluntary work 
of the societies. 

Witli re« 4 ard to tlie relation of Oddfellow.s’ 
societieB to the European war, it Avas estimated in 
1015 tliat more than 100, OiX) members of the Maii- 
eliesltd' Unity were in the h^ditin^^ line or in train- 
in ur At an early stage the Animal ronference 


decided to pay tlie contributions of members on 
active service, hut it was jiiohably not then con- 
templated how numerous they would he or hoAv 
heavy Avould be the burden thiiB assumed. In 
1015 a further step was taken by the establishment 
of a War Mutual Liability Fund of the order for 
the nurjiose of assisting lodges to meet their 
liabilities in respect of members serving as soldieis 
or sailors. This fund is to he su|)ported by a levy 
upon every lodge in jiroportion to the immlier oi 
its members. As one obvious result of the war 
will be to increase the burden upon tlie lodge.'* 
arising from sickness, di.sahility, and death, the 
foiesight with which the Oddfellows have deter- 
niinetl to siiiead that burden over their whole 
Unity is nuich to be commended. 

IjITKkatckk. - R W. Moffrey, Htae and of the 

Manchester Unity, MauchcMier, lUOr*, A Century of OdddfUuw- 
.s/t<p, do IDIO, J Spry, Ihst. of OddJeUoieship, London, lS(i7 , 
J F. Wilkinson, Mutual Thrift, do LSDl . P' G. P Ncison. 
Contributions to Vital Statistics^, do. IS.'iV , H. Ratchffe, 
Observations 071 the Rate of Mortality and Sickness, Colehchter. 
isao, lSf>2. IHGl , C. Hardwick, Ilist of Fiiendly Socn’fK^, 
London, 18r>0 , Odd/elloivs' Magazine, passim, Quail erh 
HeportH of the Manchester Unity, passim ; llepoits of llic 
(;hief Registrar of Friendly Hocieties, passnn , lleportR ot tiic 
Koval f'ommiSHion on Fneiidl) Societies, 1S7U-74 , Jounial 
oj the Royal Statistical Society, xxxviii ri87.''d, xlviii lissoj, 
Iviii flK!)61, Ixviii. 111K)5], Ixxvui [19151, E W. Brabrook. 
Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare, London, J.'ibs 
Institutions for Thrift, do 190,5 J7_ BkAHHOOK 

OFFERINGS.— See iSackifkt.. 

OFFICE, THE HOEV.—'l’liis name, which i.s 
now the formal title of tlie liomaii (Congregation 
eieat(;<l in the 16th cent to watch ovei’ the piintv 
ot the faith, seems to lie due Ui the former lech 
nietil a.s,soeiation of the- word (i[ft(ti(in with tlu* 
hinctiou ol detecting and lejires.sitig heresy. In tlie 
ecclesia,->tie,al courts causes ot ‘ iiistauee ’ ay ere op 
posed to causes ()1 ‘oilfce,' tin- fonnei consisting ol 
actions foi the lecoxeiy of legiil lights, the hittei 
of |)roe(‘edings by Avay ol jieciisjit.ion, ihmunciatioii, 
or iiH|uisition. Koughly spetikiiig. theiefore, the 
word ‘olliee’ Avas list'd sjiecially iii eoiiiie.Moii witli 
the criminal, as o])]>osed to tlie civil, juiisdiction oi 
an ecclesiastical judge. In any case tlieie is uo 
doubt that tlie jihrase ‘ollicuim inquisitioiiis 
liaereticae jiraviUitis ’ had become stereot-yjieil 
among the canoiiistK long hefoie the close ol the 
]5tli century. Torf|Ut‘mada, the fust Iii(|U]silo; 
(Jeneral of Spain (14H.S 4)8), Avashim.self accu.stomed. 
if we may tiu.st the text of his Inst met ion 
in 1576, to refer comjiendiously to the tribunal ovei 
which he prt'sided as AY Sttncfo Offirio without any 
fiirtlier addition. 

In tracing the history of the name one may U'lnaik bow 
SixtUH IV , in a bull of 1484, ilirects that auy Simriisfi l)i-iboi> 
who might be of Jewish descent was not to act himself, imt to 
he represented by an oflicialis, in all tliose inatter.s ‘ ipiae Iti- 
quiHitiouiH liaereticae pravitutis otHcmm conoerimnt’ (see F 
Fita, in Rolefin de la Real Academia dc la Ihstoria, Madrid, 
x\. 476, and tf pp. 47(5, 477, 479, etc) Hoth the name 
‘ oiHcial ’ as applied to tlie clilef legal fmict loiiary who repre- 
sented a lii8hoj)(lhe judge of the Arches (iourt of Oanterburv is 
to this day designated ‘ Ottieial Principal ’ in the i-ateul b\ 
which he is appointed) and the oath ex ojww, onl.v ahohslu'd 
in England hv statute in 1G40 (Iti Uarol. i. c. 11), probablv find 
their explanation in this techriK-al meaning of the word ‘ oiRce ' 
Cf. some of the decretals of liinnceiit 111. in the Cot pus Juris, 
c. .*{1, X V. Jand c. 10, X v. 54, aLo one of Clement iv. (P^G5) in 
the Sext, rc 10 and IJ, in YH" v. '1 

The mediteval juocediire employed in the detec- 
tion of heretical pravity having been dealt Avith in 
the art. Inquisition, it remaiii.s to treat of Uie 
later developments of the same movement 
commonly known as the Spanish Inquisition and 
the Roman Congregation of the Holy Cilice. 

I. The Spanish Inquisition. — {a) History. — 
When Spain under the rule of Ferdinand and 
Isabella became in a sense one kingdom, conditions 

} >re vailed Avhich seemed to demand excejitioiuil 
ogislation. All through tlie 12th and IStli ecr- 
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turies the large Jewish population of the peninsula 
had grown in numbers an<l importance. On theii 
part usurious practices and a certaui love of dis- 
play, on the part of their eiioniies envy and such 
wicked calumnies as the ritual murder charge, had 
helped to keepalive the blind relij^ious prejudices 
of the Christians, mIucIi every now and then were 
fanned into a flame by some faiiatical jireaeher. 
A partieularly violent outburst of anti-Semiti<* 
hatied took place in Vast numbers of 

the Jews, whom prosperity had prohahlv rohlxMl of 
their staunehness, were eowed into seeking ha]dism, 
and many more were won over a feu yeais later 
by the ext laordinary ehxpience of the Dominican 
St. A'inceiit Kcurtu'. Hat, as a hod^y , these con- 
verts, known to their dewish fellow'-eountrymen 
as Mairanos (a w'ord which also ineiins ‘swine’), 
w ere inconstant and at b(‘st only half-hearted. In 
many cases they still maintained m secret (he 
))ractices distinctive of their raei'. 

‘ Tlie insinroiitj' of the converKioji of n lar^e portion of the 
M.nraiiob was incoiitchtahle ’ (l^ea, //tryio.s/Oou ru SjHtni, i 

ir.(;) 

d’liis eonstituted a dangei alike to Church and 
State, the more so that tin; liigliest otlices in both 
were fi (‘(pientJy tilled by men of Jewish descent. 
d’lK're IS evidence that Pojm* Sixtus IV. sngge.ste^l 
the introduction of an oigaiuzed impiisition in 
147*1, proposing N h’lanco, wdio was thmi acting as 
])a]>al l(‘g}de, for iinjuisitor. Hut Ferdinand liad 
no wish to sanction an institution w hu h would he 
almost eiitirc'ly controlled by the Holy See He 
w'auted an impiisitioii of his own, and alter .sonu' 
negotiation a bull was jiroeiirial fioni Sixtus in 
147S winch cinpcnvcuHl the soveieigiis to nominate 
cillier two or thice inqiiisit.ois who shoiihl h(‘ 
men over ioity, of blameless hte, and oi attested 
learning (tln^ bull is printed by Fita, Hold in, w 
todf.). A beginning was madi* at Seville, wlien* 
‘Judai/ing,' i.c. relajise into Jewish jiraetiees. w'as 
believe<l to lx* most rife, in Dec. 14H0. Here fiom 
the oiitsid the two Doiinnican inquisitors eon 
diKded Hie proceedings w ith a ferocity which out- 
raged all the conventions j»resciihed even liy the 
eomiiioii (oeclesiastieal) law oi tliose days to seeuie 
jnstiei* foi tlie accused. CUmiplaint was made to 
llome. and Sixtus lemonstiated with vigoui in 
letteis addie.ssed to the soveieigns. Dolhnger 
{Klcmtirc Schnjtcii, ]> JJOf. ) has moiiked at I In* 
vacillations ot this iutei vtud ion, but it is a fact 
that the jaijie did inlervciie and tliai as a eonse- 
queiiee; the grosser forms of abuse seem to have 
bemi <dieck«*d, wliile sulistaiitial changes weie 
made in the whole organization (see Unsar, ZKT 
iii. 501-563). On the other hand, Sixtus un- 
douhteill^y sanctioned soon afterw ard.s the extension 
of inquisitorial proceedings to Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and IVIiijorca. There weie disputes over 
the question of the ajqieals which the victims of 
the tribunals of the Holy Ottice addressed to Koine 
in great numbers, hut some sort of final settlement 
was arrived at liy the appointment ot the Dominican 
Thomas di*. 'I’orqueimula, formerly Isabella’s <*oii- 
fes.sor, a man of mortified life anil stiong religious 
convictions, liow'ever fanatical lii.s zeal, (/O the 
newly-created office of Inquisitoi (general. Toi- 
queiiiada’h jiersonal austerity is admitted even by 
such wi iters as Lloreiite and 8ahatini. Under 
Torqnemada a code of Instructions was issued 
'whhdi secured uniformity of practice in the 
tribunals of the Holy Uttice, and the institution 
was extended to tlie whole of Spain. There can 
he no doubt tliat in these early years the proceed- 
ings against the unfortunate Judaizers were of 
friglitful severity. A great deal of Llorente’s 
partisan history has been controverted, and the 
documents from whiidi he worked, notably those 
connected with the Inquisition of Seville, have 


lieen destroyed, but there arc jilcnty of materials 
survii mg which leave room for no illusions as to 
the mercilc.s.s character ot the whole organization 
Tlie aceount gi\en by Sebastian de Oiozco, a con- 
temjiorary and eye-witness, of the proceedings ot 
the Inquisition ot J’oledo from 14H5 to Hie end of 
the centuiy has been piinted entire by Fita 
{Boldin^ XI. l2!M>fl.). On an average some twenty 
relapsed .ludaizers wen* annually binned at J’oledo 
in tho.se early years, and many ( housaiulH were 
penanced, though even tliis savagepy does not 
quite heal out, the exaggerated jnclures of hlood- 
t bust mess drawn by such w'riteis as Amador de 
los Rios or \V. H Rule. The Toledo tribunal 
sujmlanted one tliat had been previously established 
at Villa Real (the modi'iu Ciudad Real), hut this 
UTul Seville* weie only two out ot eight oi ten gii'at 
ceiities of 111(1 111 . SI tonal activity whii h Hie ample 
pow'er.s accoiiied to 'J'orqiiemada (*iiahli*d him to 
set U]». There were others at CordoMi, )Muiein, 
Llerena, Jaeii, Saragossa, Valencia, Raiceloua. 
Majorca, etc., and then spliere of action was con 
tiinially extending. It may hi* said that the 
earliei liistoiy ot Hie Sjianisli Inquisition eiilmin 
ated in the expulsion ot the Jews, lirs( tioni Amhi 
Insia and then in 1492 fioin tin* whole ol Spain 
'I’his exjmision was, ot course, a nolitical nieasnie 
earned out by the sovereigns anil tJie Cortes, hut 
undouhtedlA thiui aelioii had been nmidi influenced 
h\ 'roKjuemada and hx the taimuis inquisition 
piocess JollovMiig upon Mu* supposed iilnal muidei 
of a child nfl erwauls veiieiated as FJ santo iN’ino 
de la Huardia. It is iiotewoitliy Hiat c‘ven so 
s(*\i*re a ciitie of (he Holy Dlliee ns R Sahatini 
{'I'm ffHCuKula, pp. 27 I -355) linds it inqnjssihle, nftei 
an elnlioiate stiidy ot the lioeuineiil s of t hi* ))i ocess, 
toai 1 ive at any sal istaidory explamit ion id Hus my.s 
tenons murder. He admits (he tart that the child 
w as put to death, and he a(’(|Uits 'J'orquemadn ot mix 
tonl play or foigi'iy of doeiinient.s, thus rejecting 
( he solution of such Ji'xvish ajailogists as M Foi*!) 
{HKJ w. [1HK7] 203-232) I’heongmal depositions 
fiom the Inquisition records have b<*en |»rmte(l by 
Fita {Bolrfin, xi. 7-160) Anti JevNish (eeling nn 
(louhtedly ran very high at Hus jieiiod, and 
eeononne (‘onditions, as may he inlened liom the 
lei ms of the Braipnut iro pnhlislieil by Hie sove 
leigris on 30Hi Maich J492, lai gely eont 1 1 hnted to 
it. Noi v\as Hus hailed oi Hu* Jews coiiliried to 
Spain OI (,o the adhci ents ol the j)apa(y Hiither, 
at any laU* in lus later >(‘ais, held anti Jewish 
views tjuili* as uncimipi onusing as those ot 'J’or- 
qiiemaila. 

‘Tlifir H\ napogui'H,' lit lieclarxil, ‘ouglit to be la/.ol to tin* 
Uieir housf'H dcHtroyi-<l, ibeu* bookn, mclmim^ lti» 
Talmud aud « vcti llie Old TcstaiiiciiL, tukoij ftom tln iii and 
their ralibiH compelled to earn then hreiul by Jiaid Udamt (wei 
JE, i^.r. ‘Luther,' where full referenccH are given) 

I'aitly pe.rhajisas a result of the exjiiilsioii wdiieli 
must have cowed the Maiianos and v\eakened 
Jewish inliuenceH, the vudeiiee of the inquisitorial 
jierseeution declined dining the first quarter of the 
loth century. Caidimil Ximenez, who was (Irauil 
Inquisitor of Cast i lie fiom 1507 to 1517, was by 
nature humane and just, so that- hi* is couim(*nded 
for many things even by Uloreiite, notably fiu his 
prosecution of the iniquitous inijuisitor Uuieio 
So, again, in referenee to tlie Buccessor of Ximenez 
FI Armstrong remarks : 

‘Hitherto under ttie influence of Adrian of Utrecht the U0I3 
Ofllce had ehovMi Hingiilar inoderation towards the Moormh or 
Morisco population The King liad given up the proceedB of 
coiiflHiJition to build chiirchefi for ttie coiuertw, the term within 
which rela)>fw;d iiereticH might he reenneded to Oie Church was 
extended, the obligation of wearing the ganheniln dier puldii 
abjuration waB no longer impoHcd ’ {The Emperor Charles U. , 
new ed , Ixuidun, 19 ie, 1. JOiq 

There can be no doubt also that during all this 
period conHulerabie influence was exeicised by the 
Holy See in restraining the excesses of the inquisi- 
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tors. Alexander VT. , Julius ll. , Leo x. , and Clement 
\'II. all at- (lilleient times found tlieniKelves in eon* 
lliet ’svith the <dlieials of the Spanish Holy Ollice. 
'I'lu; history of the introduction of the Inquisition 
into J*o](ii^al, which after six years of negotiation 
was only lnought about under Paul ni. in 1530, is 
jiartieiilarly significant. All the delay was cau.sed 
practically by the limitations im])osed by the 
jaij>aey with the view of obtaining moie merciful 
tieatment for the new Chiistians, who, as the 
victims themselves ])r()tested, had been converted 
by force from the Judaism or Muhammadanism 
which they formeily professed. 

From about the middle of tlie reign of Cdiarles V. 
there was a change in the main direction of the 
activities of the Holy Ollice. Spain, and esj>eeially 
certain disti lets on the east coast, had not altogether 
escaped the influence of the iicav learning. In 
some places the doctrines of the Peformers w<‘re 
discussed and sec.retly jirojiagated, while elsewhcie 
the religious unrest of men’s minds found expres- 
sion in c\tra\agant forms of mysticism. It may 
be said, then, that dining the greater part of the 
l()l-h cent, it was tin* Protestants and al tunhiutdos 
(‘illuminated’), rather than the conveited .lews 
and Moois, who ]>rincipally attracted the .attention 
of tin* liKjuisil ion. Loth St. Ignatius Loyola ainl 
St. Pln'iesa in their diilcii'iit j)(*riods fell undei 
''U*>])icion and wito made the subjects of inquisition 
|)roce(*dings. 'The m oi ks ol the celebrated ascetical 
writer Inns of (ireiiada were tor a long time under 
discussion. 'I’he famous process of Ihirtlndome.w 
de (hirian/.a, aichbishop of 'I'oledo, laste<l seventeen 
years, and only the revocation of tin* (tausi* to 
liome by 1 ‘ius V. sa^'ed him fiom what must now 
seem most unjust and arbitrary <*ondemnat ion. It 
NNould not h(* fpiite fair to lay dnectly at the dooi 
of tlie Inquisition the expulsion ol the Moors in 
1009. Political reasons— r. 7 ., their connivance 
wit h t,h(* liarhary rovers in kidnapping Christians, 
ami then engaging in jxditical ini rigues wit h tlie 
Sultan — were jmt forwaid in the edicts of IMiihp ll., 
10th Dec. 1507, and Philiji III., 9th Dec. 1009 
(these arc printe<l by llalmez, Kl I^roti stantisnio 
roifi/fftrndo, French tr. , in vol. ii. appendix), but 
undoubtedly tin* facts, 01 supposed facts, elieiteil 
iiruler torture in the liKjuisition trials had much to 
tio with the decision arnv<‘d at. 'I’lie whoh* m.itter 
has been very fully and straightfoi wanlly dealt 
with by P, lloronat y Marrachina, Lo.v Jlhn’isrus 
KspafioUs y sn (Valencia, 1901), who, 

in s])iLt; of strong national and religious sympatliy 
with the Inquisition, fully admits the expulsion to 
have been economically disastrous for Spain. It 
had, how’e^er, the a])}>roval of many enlightened 
contemporaries -r.g., (’ervantes. In the 17th and 
ISth centuri(‘s the action of the Holy Oflice un- 
doubtedly gr»*w' much milder, and at this .stage a 
good deal of its eneigy was .sjient in investigating 
cases ot atheism 01 bhi'^pliemy and also the conduct 
of ecclesiastics accused of otlences against morality. 
The Holy Ollice in Spain, revived in 1814 after a 
teni|tor!iry eclipse under Najioleonic inllut*nces, 
w'as formally and finally supjiressed in 18*20. 

{h) I hst nirtirefcdfiire.s . — A ju cvalent view of the 
Spani*-h Inqui.sition, and one much favoured by 
Itoman ('atholic apologi.sts such as J. de Maistre, 
C. J. von IL'fele, J. Ileigenrothei, A. Knbpfler, 
etc., holds tliat the Holy Ollice in Spain was a 
State inslitiition. 'I’o this L. von llaiiRe has lent 
countenanci* hy calling it ‘a royal trihunal 
equijiped with .spiritual wi'apons’ {J)ic spamfiche 
J/oaorf/io k in IVcrke, xxxv. [Leijizig, 1877] 195). 
The truer statement, as H. Orisar has iiointed out, 
would be the l onverse. It was really a spiritual 
court iiiv(‘sted with royal authority. The situa- 
tion in Spain (see K. Ilenrath, in PHh^ ix. 158- 
U)l ) w :is ^ (*rv much akin to that in Venice. There 


also the State was thoroughly willing to co-operate 
in the w’oik of suppressing heresy, but only on 
condition that the control of the tribunal Avas not 
taken out ol its hands. \Vh<*ther the estuhlisli- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1478 owed anything to 
the initiative of the Holy See seems doubtful. 
But, on the other hand, it was from tlie jiupe from 
first to last that the Holy Oflice derived its pow ers. 
The peculiarity of the Sjianish trihunal lay in its 
centralizafion, if. in the apjiointment of a single 
Iniiuisitor (ieneral, and, though this ollice was foi 
a brief space entrusted to a commission of foui, 
and although iimler Ximenez a separafe (Iraiid 
Inquisitor w'as named for Aragon, the iii.stitulion 
for moie than three centuries p()ss(*sHe(l a unity of 
organization wdiieh inevitably made it an instni- 
nu'iit- of gieat power in the hands of the crown. 
In [nactice the sovereign nominated the Imjuisitoi 
(Lmeral, though it would be w rorig to infer that it 
W’as customary to a])])oiiit any hut men of lecog 
nizcdly high character. Some of them, liki* 
Ximenez and Adrian of Utrecht (afterw aids I’ojtc 
Adrian VJ,), w’ere ecclesiastics not only of ability 
hut also of the sincerest ])iet y. Another distinct ive 
featuie was the council of the ‘Siiprema’ — a body 
w’hich in 1483, under the designation (»f Hm* 
‘(kmsejo de la Sujirema y (feneial Inquisicion,' 
Avas added to the four royal councils alieady exist- 
ing. The niimher of mem hers, at first uiieertain, 
came to (loiisist of live, beside, s the Tiiquisitfn 
Cleneral, and to these I*hilij» ll. added two from 
the (hmneil of C’astille. 'J'hesi* Avere sometimes 
laymen, and, as the king nominated, even though 
the names were submitted to him hy the Isaird 
it, self, the inihience excited by the cml poAver Avas 
enormously great. The Su]>rema (see Lea, 7a - 
(jffisufion iti Sp(nn, 11 . IGOf. ) gradually gaim*<l 
infhi(*nee at the exjien.so of the Imiuisitor (ieneral, 
hut it Avas tliiough llie latter that the membcis of 
the council as well as all subordinate officials of 
tin* Holy Ollici* formally derived the sjdritual 
]>ow’ers Avifh which they Avere invi'stod Tin* 
Supri*ma also acted as a court, of aiqieal Avith 
res)>(*ct to tlu; local tribunals. 

As legards procedure the Spanish Inmiisition 
does not appear to have differed materially from 
Avhat has been already described in the art. In 
(.^ uisiTioN (vol. vii. p. 330 f.). It need only be said 
heie that the practice w’as hy no means .so arbit ral a 
or even so unfair as the read(‘r would infer fiom 
the aceounts given by Lea and other <!riti(!s, all of 
them quite uiiaeqiiaiiited w’itli the technicalities of 
the canon biAA upon A\hich the jirocedurc of the 
Holy Oflice Avas based. \Yliile there i.s much — 
pai ti<*ularly the use of toiture and the inadequate 
representation of the accused by counsel — Avhudi 
CAcry righl-tliiiiking man must condemn, there is 
no .sullicient giound for saying that the Spanish 
iiKjuisitors ns a laxly Avere intent only on securing 
a conviction Avitbout r(*gard foi either truth or 
justice, 'riie Holy Office, in fact, contrasts favour- 
ably so far as (concerns tlie observaiu'c of forms of 
hiAA- Avith the secular tribunals of other counlries, 
notably those Knglisli courts Avliich })i onoiinced 
serilence upon redigious dissmitients tried for high 
treason iluring the reigns of Henry VIil. and FJiza- 
beth. Ijea does not deny (see, c.g., iii. 43-52) the 
existence and foimal recognition of certain safe- 
guards to protect the accused, but he declares 
them to have been mere affectations which were of 
no practical avail. It is to be regretted that lie 
has not printed in extenf^o a few of the processes 
upon Avhich his verdict is based, so that t he trained 
canonist might be in a position to judge of the 
evidence for this very unfavourable view. 

As for the terrible barbarities committed by the 
Sjianish tribunals in torturing suspects and re- 
laxing, i.e. requiring the secular arm to burn the 
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condemned, there is nnfortnnately no room for 
doubt of their reality. At the same time it should 
in fairness be lemeinbered that as late as 1784 
a woman was burned at the stake at Portsmouth 
for murderiii" her husband (scjo L. (.). Pike, Hist, 
of Crime in Englnndy London, 187(5, ii. 379), and 
that about 173,7 sueli executions l)^’' lire simply for 
uttering counterfeit coin were common in England, 
often numbering as many as half a dozen in a year. 

Of the frequency of relaxations to the secular 
nrm in the early days of the Imiuisition it is 
dillicult to obtain an imjiaitial estimate. Llorente, 
whose liguies have too often lieen accepted without 
discussion, is certainly untrustwoithy wherever 
the nundiers given are merely a mattiir of s])ecu* 
lation. 

‘There m no qiiestioa,’ savs Lea (iv. 517), ‘that the luimher 
of these [InquiHition vietniiH] has boon ;^reath exajffjeratecf in 
popului belief, an exairiferation to uhieli lilorente Jias larjreh 
c-ontributed by his absurd meliiod of eomputation on un 
arbitrar\ assumption of a certain annual averaffe for eacfi 
tribunal in Buccessix e ^leriods ' 

The most striking example ijiioted by Lea is that 
of the Canaries, where Llorente estimates the 
nunilier of persons burned at 1118, wliereas wc 
now know the actual number to have bemi exact I}” 
elcviui ; but this misreiiresontation, of course, is 
quite exceidional. Down to tlie death of Torqiie- 
inada in 1198, according to Llorente, 8800 ncrsoiis 
were burned The tru(‘ mini her is piobalily not 
many more than tlie quaitei of that, hut, on the 
othei hand, Kodiigo’s estimate of 40(1 is alisurdly 
below the inai k. In the absence of tlie Sev'ille 
lecords no accurate computation can he attempted. 
What we know foi oei tain is that in the following 
ceiitiiri(!s tlie inimhers steadily diminished Prob- 
ably no calculations have been more carefully 
made from first hand sources than those of Schafer. 
Vccording to him {Bat rage zur Gescli. des .span 
Protestantismvs tind dev Ingu is it ion, i. 15Gf.), the 
estimates of Inquisition victims made by such 
writers as k'liedncr and Llorente, at any rate as 
regards the punishment of Piotestants, are ciior- 
inoiislj' exaggerated. Out of 2100 persons imlictcal 
foi Piotestantisin wdiose processes are preserved, 
only aliout 220 w'ere burmsl in fierson, and 120 in 
ethgy, and these iigures include tin* great autos ol 
W'llladolid and Seville, wdiicli alone aceouiit ff>r 
70 Imrnings in person and 30 in etligy. Moreover, 
many who suttered in this way were admittedly 
foi eigiiers. 

However much Hie fnqiiisitioii ami its metliods 
may run counter to modern feeling, there is force 
in the eontention ‘ No Church, no morals ; no 
dogma, no Church ; therefore purity of faith is of 
supreme importance.’ It is this conviction that has 
led such straightforward and patriotic Spaniards 
as J. L. Balmez and Menendez y Pelayo to urge 
that there may still be something t<> admire in 
this unpopular institution. In any case those who 
can see in it nothing but a brutal and mercenary 
organization to till tlie coffers of the Slate and the 
pockets of the inquisitors liave certainly misread 
the facts. We shall not have a tTu.stworthy and 
impartial history of the Inquisition until the point 
is gra.sped that there are many men, not only 
among the simple but also among the learned, 
worldly-minded as well as spiritual, who con- 
scientiously hold that orthodox dogmatic belief is 
the pearl of great price for whicli all other things 
in the world ought to be sacriftced. 

2. The Holy Office in Rome. — This does not 
call for very full treatment. The bull of Pope 
Paul III., lAcet ab initio, anticipating in some 
sense the action of the long-looked-for Council of 
Peforni, nominated in 1542 a congregation of six 
cardinals to w-atch over the purity of the faith, 
gravely imperilled in that time of religious unre^^t. 
No very sensational developments followed. Al- 


though by an obscurantist jiolicy which Pastor lia-^ 
not hesitated {Gesch. der Papste, Eng. tr., xii. 507) 
to denounce in outspoken language the lloI,> 
Offline still refuses all direct access to its Roman 
archives, and although the best sources of informa- 
tion, even though many have perished, are thereby 
withheld from students, still a good deal of valu- 
able mateiial has been collected aliunde by Riisch- 
hoW [fiefor mat ion und hiqinsition in ItaUai)iim\ 
others. Ru.sclibell makes it clear that in the eail\ 
years ~ at any rate until the pontihcati* of Paul l\ . 
— -11111011 humanity was shown to the Inqmsitmri 
ju’isoners in Italy. (Consideration was shown to 
the sick, strict confinement was cnfoiced onlj in 
a few' extreiiK' cases, the use ot tort me was rare, 
and the inqiiisitoi.s W'lu'e personally merciful (pp 
219-222). I’loci'cdings in tlu' south of Lranct' 
wmre much more seven* at. tin* same epoch (r. 15-15', 
'riiis moderation, how'evei, was not mamtumed 
during the jiontiticate of Paul iv. (C. J’. (hiialla, 
1555-59). In sjute of his violent anti-Spanish hia*', 
lu* is believed to have brought liom Sjiain, wlicn- 
he was legati*, strong convictions as to tlie iieeil ol 
.seventy in ilealing with heretics. 'Plie h’omaii 
In(|uisil,ion was stimulated to an activity winch 
even the most earnest and ortliodox (auidi'mned 
It has often hci'ii maintained by Koman (5Ltliolic 
ajiologists, such Jis Laconlaire oi enm Balmez, 
tluil the Roman Inquisition nevei luoiioiinccd a 
eaiutal s(‘iitence. Eiillei invest igatuui has shown 
that this is untrue. In 155() twelve (.some sn.> 
tw'enty-toui ) Marianos were Iiurned at Ancona, 
after tiial by the Holy (.)lhce, and other (;on(lemne<l 
per.son.s weie oxecutisl at the stake eien in Rome 
itself (see Pastor, (ierman edition, vi, 507, 518) 
Many of those delated and imprisoned at this 
period wore afterwards d(‘elaied free fiom thi* 
slightest taint of heresy. 'I'he case of Lardimil 
Moione (and we might aihl t hat of (hiidinal Pole) 
was a conspicuous example of sucli injustice 
Popular feeling raged so high that at the lieatli of 
I’aiil IV the ln(|iiisitioii buildings wtue .sackitd ami 
many of its records destroyed, Paul IV, also intro- 
duced in Rome tlie Index of forbidden hooks. 
Undoubtedly the seventy shown at tins tiim*, 
w^hicli la.ste<l on, though with mitigated activit;^, 
during the reigns of such poiititls as Pius and 
Sixtus V., did have an etlcct in checking the 
lU'ogre.ss of Protestantism and in lestoring a moie 
austere standaid of morals than had pii‘vaih*d 
during the Renaissanee period, but the mihh'i 
attitude of most .succeeding pojics showed tliat 
they regaided these extreme measuies as justified 
only by smiie crisis except ionally menacing to the 
puuty of the faith. Taken as a whoh*, and con- 
sideied in eonijiarison with the action of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition in other jiarts of the 
w'orld, the Roman Congregation of the Holy Office 
has tliroughont its history conspicuously shown 
a spirit of moderation. 1 1 lias lately been recon- 
stituted by Pope Pius x., and it still takes the fiist 
place among the Roman Congregations, having 
now added to its duties the decision of all questions 
ari.siiig out of the doctrine and practice of In 
diligences. In its judicial ca[)acity, as needliardly 
be said, the Holy Office now enhirces none f>ut 
what are, jiracticalh^ .speaking, spiritual [umaltic'- 
3. The Holy Office elsewhere.— 'I'lie activities 
of t he trihunals of the Inquisition, always deriving 
tlieir jurisdiction mediately or immediately from 
the Roman pontiffs, in various other parts of the 
w’orld have been chronicled by many difrerent 
investigators. Benrath, e.g., ha.s ocenjued hiin.self 
more particulaily with the Inquisition in Venice, 
especially during the IGlh century. Here, as in 
Spain, the secular poAver exerciseil many checks 
upon the freedom of the inquisitors, and fiere 
eajutal punishment, when iuHicted, tiKjk the form 
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not of biirninjT the culprit, but of drowning him in 
one of till* lagoonK, in itself certainly a iiioie 
nuiU'ifiil ])roccdure. In a Bummary of tlie 16th 
cent, cases which he has investigated Benrath tells 
us tliat there were 803 jirocesseH for Lutheranism, 

T) tor Calvinisiii, 35 foi Anabaptisin, 43 for Juda- 
iziiig, 65 for blas])hemy, 148 for the possession of 
lierctical liooks, 199 for sorcery (involving more 
]>ai ticularly sacrilege with consecrated hosts), 22 
for jieijury in Inquisition trials, 23 for grosser 
forms of immorality, 20 for clerical concubinage, 
45 for contempt of religion, and 27 for disregard of 
the laws of fasting and abstinence. In tlie 17tli 
emit the luiniber of ]>iosecutions was much less 
on all counts. As n'gards the Netbci lands, P. 
Kri';d6ric() has produced five volumes of U\h (hrpaa 
Docu/nenioru HI dealing witli the Inquisition trials. 
'The Holy Otlici* dining the 16th cent, was very 
active ami cicated much populfir resentinont. It 
was here tlnit, on 1st July 1523, two Augustinian 
monks were burned -the lirst victims who sutfered 
for Luth('ranism — at the (Irand’ Place of Brussels. 
It was on this occasion that Luther composed the 
hymn, oi, mole correctly, the histori(;aI ballad, 
Ix'ginrmig : ‘ Lin neues Lied wir heben an." 

Thiougliout the Spanish dependencies tribunals 
for the detection of heretical jiravity were intro 
duced almost, as soon as any settled ecclesiastical 
government had been estahlislied. A Chilian 
si’holai, J. Medina, has devoted much labour 
to investigating the jiast history of the Inquisition 
not only in his own country, hut also in Cartagena, 
La Plata, Mexico, Luna in Peiu, and the Philip' 
]»ines Quite recently he has jmblished a volume 
on tin* vi‘iy eaily days of tlie institution in 
America, pointing out tliat, whih* in(]uisitorial 
1 towers were still left in the hands of the ordinary 
bishops, abuses and excesses weie more rile than 
when, as happened later, special inquisitors were 
appointed lor the jaupose. It is generally ad- 
mitted tliat- ill many cases the inquisitors, w'ho 
claimed no jurisdiction over the natives them- 
selves, as long as tliey w'ere uiibaptized, proved to 
be tine friends to the nnfoituiiate aborigines and 
stood between tlieiii and the biutai ojipressioii of 
their conquerors. 

LlTKftATClJK,-— I. SPAIX.- The Nulijeft has been most fully 
dealt With in modern Urnef) ))\ H C Lea, Ilist oj thr Juf/nait- 
ttou in Spam, 4 volti , New Voik, 19lJ(M)7, Tfie hitpuiai ion in 
thf Spium'i/i Di'prndrncies, do 19US, and T/fe MoriscokoJ Si>ain, 
('onri'r.swn nnd Pxpvltoon , do. 1901 , P. M. Baumgarten. Dit’ 
Werke lion 11cm y Charles Lea, Munster, 1908, critiojzeB Lea’s 
bias and uiarcuracieb, but without giving enecial proiniuence to 
these volumes In Bolcim de la Real Acaacona de la Ilistvna, 
Madrid, Fidel Fita has publiHliod a barge numbei of documentH 
ooiniected with the Inquisition, notably m vols, v , vi , ix , x\ , 
XVI , xxni., etc For the history' of Protestantism the best work 
is E. Schafer, Beit rage zur (lesch dee spanikchen f^ioteetantis- 
rniie nnd der higuieition, 3 vols., (Jutersloh, 1902 Among ohler 
books may be mentioned L a Paramo, De Ornpne et Pro- 
greesu O//, S. Inquie , Madrul, 1^98 , P. a Limborch, Ihst. 

J iKinisitnnu,^, Amsterdam, 1092, Kng tr., Lomlon, 1731 ; J. A. 
Llorente, Hiet Cntica de la hitjatsicnni de Ksjiana, 10 vols , 
Madrid, 1822, abridged Eng ir , lliid of (he I nqaisition of 
Sjmn, London, 1820. Of. also. J. Amador de los Rios, IDst 
de las Judioe de Espafia y Pmtvgal, 3 vols, Madrid, 1870; 

Orti y Lara, La Tn(jvi,<acinn, do 1877 , F J. Garcia 

odrigo, lltst. verdadera de la Inquviiciou, .3 vols,, do. 187(>- 
77 , P. Boronat y Barradina, Lue Morhcoe Eepa Holes y ev 
Expxilsion, 2 vols , Valencia, 1901 , R. Saliatini, Tierquemada 
and the Spanish Inquisition, Ixmdon, 1913 , H. Gnsar, m 
ZKT in, fl879| 948 578 ; M. Menendez y Pelayo, Dist. de lus 
Heterodoxos Es-paflolee, 3 vols , Madrid, 1880-82 ; I Melgares 
Marin, Proeidnnientos de la Diqumrum, 2 vols., do 188«) , 
J. L. Balmez, El Proleetantumo cornparado, ilo. 1840, most 
oonvenienth consulted In tlie French and English translations 
(Eng \r., Protestantism and Catholicity, .3 vols,, London, 1849), 
C. J. von Hefele, Life gf Card Ximenez, Eng. tr , London, 
1800. 

ii. Italy anh ki hkwiikuk — G Buschbell, Uefonnatum 
und Inquisition in Itahen, I’uderborn, 1910 , L. von Pastor, \ 
Qesch, der Papste, 0 vols., Freiburg, 1880-1910, esp, vols. a and 
vi., Eng tr., Uut. of the Popes from the Close of the Middle j 
Ages, 12 vols , London, 1891-1912 , P. Tacchi Venturi, Stona i 
de la Comp di Gesu in Italia, vol i., Milan, 1910, K. Benrath, I 
art ‘ Inquisition,* in PRE^, and (resell, der Reform, in Venedi^, 
Halle, 1807 , L. Amabile, 11 Santo Ofido della Jnqumzume in 1 


Eapoli, 2 vols., Citta di C.astello, 1892 ; P. Fr^dericq, Corfnu 
Docunicnlorurn Inquisitioms haeret. pranit Eee.rlandioa>, 
[) vols, Ghent and The Hague, 1889-1903; J. J. 1. von 
Ddilinger, Klemere Schriften, Stuttgart, 1890 . J. T. Medina, 
La Prumtiva Inquisicion Americana, Santiago de 

Chile, 1914 (the same author, as mentioned in the text, has also 
compiled a number of other Inquisition monographs); A. 
Millares, Ihst de la Inqtixs en las Jslas Cananas, Ijus 
P almas, 1874 ; L. de Alberti and B. W. Chapman, English 
Merchants and the Spanish J mptisition in the Canaries (Roy al 
Historical Society), London, 1912. 

IlERRRR'l’ LHUKS'roN. 

OIL.— See Anointing. 

OJIBWA.— The Ojibwa ((Jjihway, Chippewa) 
are an Algoiiquian tribe scattered over a region 
extending 1000 miles from east to west, and includ- 
ing both shores of Lake Huron and Lake Supei ior, 
with the Turtle Mountains of N. Dakota aiqnoxi 
mately marking their western limit. Naturally, 
the bond connectiiig groups siiread over this im- 
mense area is linguistic and cultnial ratlier than 
jiolilical; ami even cultuially there has been an 
apjireciahle degree of local difl'erentiatiou, .so that 
it would be ]>ermissible to speak of several distinct 
tribal groujiH. Tlio westernmost Ojibwa outposts, 
transcending the boundaries given above, viz. the 
Saiilteaux and Bungi of S. Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, have in considerable measure assimilated 
features of Plains Indian {q.v.) life as ojqiosed to 
the Woodland culture connected with their piistiiie 
liahitat. The total number of the Ojibwa may Ik* 
.set at 35,600, of whom about 15,000 reside in 
Canada. In the United States (Census of 1910) 
there were 20,214 Ojibwa, of whom, howevei, only 
.34*5 per cent W’cre full -bloods. 

Linguistically the Ojibwa are very closely re- 
lated to tlie Otlaw'it and Pot taw'atomi, w ith wdiom 
the gioujis south of Lake Sujienor formed a loo.se 
confed(*racy, while the bauds to the uoith Inive 
alii bated and almost- meiged with the Cree. His- 
torically the S. tljihwa liave played a more im- 
jiortant part than then nortliern kinsm(‘n Having 
secured tirearms ludore the other tubes w’est of 
Lake Michigan, they waged su(*(!(‘Hsful wars against- 
the Foxes and E. Sioux, driving the latt(*r w(*st- 
ward towards tlie 1 Mai ns and lorcmg tlie h'oxes to 
unite with t he Sauk Indians. 

Ajiart fiom tlie ciiaraeteristics due to conlJicl 
w'ilh the Plain-s, the OjibwTi represent a tyjdial 
form of the ‘ Last(*rn Woodland culture" ol 
A meriean ethnographers. 

I. Material culture. — The Ojibwa were essenti- 
ally hunters, and m a minor way lisherinen, but 
south of the Straits of Mackinaw^ and Lake 
Superior they akso cultivated the soil for maizii, 
muii})kins, and beans, and gathered wild rice. 
Their style of habit ation varied locally and season- 
ally. The principal types w’ere (1) a rectangular 
lotige covered with the nark of elrn or cedar tree.s, 
the roof being oval or gabled ; nnd (2) a dome- 
shaped structure, used especially in cold weath(*r, 
which was covered w itli flag-ree^ mats or sheets of 
bircli-bark. In addition there were conical Imlges 
like those of the 1 Mains and a long lean-to similar 
to the hark house, but low'er, longer, and with a 
double (‘ntrance. Clothing was made from the 
dressed skins of deer, moose, elk, and caribou. The 
men waire loose shirts, breech-clouts, leggings 
extending iieaily to the hip, and mocea.sins. The 
women yvore a belted dress reaching below the 
knee and open at the neck and arms, or a skirt 
wdth a short loose jacket. They also liad moccasins 
and leggings, bub the latter barely reached up t^o 
the knee. Both sexes had skin robes with the hair 
left. on. Fire was made by twirling a stick in the 
socket of a block of wood with the aid of a bow, or 
by staking one piece of flint against another. 
Water transportation was mainly in birch-bark 
canoes, though south of the Straits of Mackinaw 
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(.aiiocK Avere employed. In the winter 
toboggans were used, Bometiines with ilogs. The 
bow and arrow formed tlie jiriiicipal weapon, io 
which was added a war-club. 'Tliere is tradi- 
tional evidence for the use of jiottery cooking 
vessels, blit the })iinci])}il arts were matting and 
weaving. Bags woven fioin cord made fioin the 
inner bark of bass or cedar and from wild hcm]> 
fibre were often decorat<‘d willi beautiful geo- 
metric designs. On account of the ease with 
M liicb vessels of all sorts eiuild be fashioned of 
bireh-lmik, neither basket ly nor Avood -carving was 
well develojied, though clieekfirwork baskets and 
wooden spoons are found. For amusement the 
Ojibwa had a great variety of games, both of chance 
and ol an athletic character ; of the latter may be 
meii(ion(‘d huirosse, which has since been boirowed 
by the Whites. 

2. Social and political organization. — The 

Ojiliwa are divided into a larg(‘ number of exoga- 
mous elans, or (in the nomenclatuie of American 
etlinologists) gentes, descent Ixung in the jiaternal 
line. Wliile transgressions of exogamy in a numlM*r 
of other American tiibeswcre disapproved rather 
than strictly punished, as, say, in Australia, thei<‘ 
is evidence that the Ojibwa exercised greatei iigoiii 
and punished oircmlers with death. ^ The kinshif) 
terminology, though vaiying in luinoi |»(>ints in 
the several bands, confoims to the classihcal.ory 
tyjietliat, according to W. 11. It. Kivers, may be 
exjiected in a tiibcAAitb exogamous suImIjmsIoiis 
riie goiites, of which then' wi're more than twenty, 
bear animal names, some of the most imjxntaiit in 
iinmbors and jiiestige lieing tlitj (h'am*, Oatlish, 
Hcai, Mai ten, Wolf, and Loon gentes In tlie 
native traditions the original number is set at livtg 
th(‘ eponyniic ancestors IxMiig desciibed as suddenly 
appearing fioni the deptlis of the ocean. WhilV 
till' t(*rm ‘tolcMu' IS ol Ojibwa origin and wliile 
totemie fcatnies naturally oceiii, the leligious 
elenieiil/S ot toliMiiisni do not seem to lx* iully 
develo])ed. Wc Jeain, c r/., that members of the 
Beargc'iis resembled their ancestor in theii pugnac- 
ity and bad temper, but we <lo not know' w'bethei 
the beai was tabu to the totemites oi was the 
oh|ect ot a dist inctividy t.otomic cult. 'I’he totem- 
animal Avas, however, jdctoiially represented to 
indicHte an individual gent ile alliliation.^ Th(‘re is 
some indication that at one time the individual 
iiaiiies w'eie associated Avith tlie individual's gens ; 
but in recent liim^s the custom has hemi foi the 
jiareiits to select a sponsoi, who gives the child a 
mime in no way related to its gmis, but refeinng to 
Ins own personal manifn (see below, }». 4.%'^).'* 

The gentes were grouped together in a number 
of feeble jilnatries of obscure function. 'Flius, avc 
learn that the Noka jiliiatry Avas once eomjiosed of 
gentes named aftei jiarts ol tiie bear’s body, and 
later of two divisions athliated, resj»ectively, Avith 
the eonniion and the grizzly boar. In several of 
the pliratiies one gens seems t.o have been the 
predominant one. Whetlim- all the iibrafries, like 
the gentes, bore nninial mimes rcnniins un<lecided ; 
and Ave are also left in doubt as to Avbether the 
phiatiies w'ero exogamous The only f urn-lions 
RjH‘eilieally ascribed to them are of a piditical 
character: the Ciane and AAvause ‘Aveie hist in 
council, and the brave and unflinching warriors of 
the Bear family defended them from the inroads of 
tlieir numerous and powerful enemies. ’ ^ Moreover, 

1 A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventured oj John 
Tanner, Now York, 1830, p. 313 , W. II Warren, ‘ HihI, of the 
Ojibwaya,’ Collectionn of the Minnesota Historical Society, v 
[St. Paul, 1SM.5] 42. 

* Tanner, p. 175. 

3 William Jones, ‘Central AlKonkin,’ Annual Arehtieologtcal 
Report, 1005, Toronto, 1900, p 130 f , Peter Jones, Ifist. of the 
Ojebway Jndmns, London [1861], p. 161. 

* Warren, p. 99. 


to the Bear phratry was entrusted the guardianship 

the Avar-pi]ie and war club. 

Tlie political organization as as loose evtm in t in- 
early days. 'I’lieie Avas a geiieial council of adult 
males Avith sonicAvliat vague poAvers, Avhieli siib'cted 
the chief, av hose office was nevertiieb-ss in a 
measure liei editary, since there was a tendmicy to 
choose a chief's son jnov ided lie gave any evidence 
of ability. The incumbent of this otliee like- 
Avise had rather vague functions, his influence 
dejieiKliiig on his peisonal i{ualitn*s ratJiei than on 
his station. A eliiet usniill\ had an adjutant, 
whom he iniglit re(|uest to speak foi him and semi 
on errands.^ Difl’eieiit. bands luid distiiu*l councils 
and chiefs; there Avas no coiifi-dciacy uniting all 
the OjiliAva undei a single evi-cnlivc or b-gislativc 
lieail. Among the W. OjibAva theie Ava-- tlie i liai 
acteristieally IMains Irniian leatuie ol a soldiei 
organization of tried Avarriors who contioli(‘d (he 
bullalo-hunt and also acted as a jtoliee )»()(!> in 
camp. 

Among the 'runiskamig Ojibwa of N. Ontario, 
and jirobably othei bands as well, eacli iainilv luid 
a distinct hunting ti-iritory, which must not- hi* 
trespassed upon by other families, otlcnccs being 
soim-tiiiios punished with deatli and inoie lie 
<|neiii!y by evil magic dm-cti'd against the 
of)('ndci ^ 

3. Miscellaneous social customs.— ( t ain social 
usages must he referied to on aeixiunt of tbmr 
ethnological imjiortMncc The method of giving 
names lias alicady ))ecn desciibcd, 'I'be Ojibwa 
bad the lelnctancc shaied by iiiuiiy tubes to 
mention (dimi jicisonal naim-s, lliougli lli(’> did 
j not object to others doing so 111 tlimi jnescnci-. 
j Iliishand ami wile nevm mentioned eaidi otbei’s 
I name, nor did a mot bei -in-laA\ nltei !iei son in 
I law’s naim- •' 'I'lic laltei cireumslaiice di‘s('i\cs 
im-iit lOM, since avc ai(' posit ia idy assuied that tin- 
OjibAva lacked the laniiliar niotliei -in-law lubu 
As among tin- Dakota, t w o young imm freiiuenily 
adojited each olliei as sjiecial friends 01 comiadcs 
foi lile, in Avliieh case they exchangi-d gifts and 
tlien-aftei ahvay.s sliaied then jiiojiei ty if eitlici 
A\as in want '' 

In so warlike a lube b-ats of arms weic, oi 
course, bigbl> esiemned, and at- festive gatheiings 
(*ach waiiioi recoiinti-d his exploits, which wmi* 
also symbohcall\ repK-sented byleatln-is woiri in 
the bead, as among the Sioux. 'Fo boa--'t ol dei-ds 
not act nally ])ci forim-d was to lose smaal jnestigi* 
in the tnbc.‘‘ 

The mode of disposing ol the dead and iclcvant. 
customs may be treated under this In-ad, though 
(here is, ol course, a leligion-' aspect to these 
usages. 'PIh* IkkI\ was intcired with the lielong 
ings of the d<*ad, and ovei it A\as placed aAvomh-n 
covering with a hole in the side, wlieiotlie iclatives 
jdaced foo<l ami tobacco, I*ictograj)hic dia wings 
were sometimes traced on a hoard serving as a 
tombstone, to indicate, r.y., the hiiiir-d warrior’s 
gens ami his martial deeds. A funeral feast 
oeeiiired Avith singing and dniinming to cheer uj) 
the moiiinerM, and an ottering of food ami dniiK 
was made, to the dead. \Vlu*n the corjisc Avas 
remove<l from the lodge for burial, it Avas m-ver 
carried out of the doorway, but through a hole 
cut out in the bark in the loilge. The entire lodge 
Avas jiulled down and the liie extinguislK-d By 
way of mourning the n-latives blackened tln-ir 
faces with chaicoal, tied leather strijis round tlieir 
wrists and ankles, cut oil their hair, and assumed 

ij (J Kohl, London, p 161 f. 

-F (i. Spcfk, ‘Family Hunting TfrntonoH and Hocial Lifo 
of various Algonkian PandH of the Ott.■^\^a Valley,’ (Canada (Jio- 
logical Survey Meinotr, 70 [Ottawa, 1015] , Tanner, p 91 ; Kohl, 
p 421. 

» Kohl, pp. 273-276 ; P Jones, p. 161 f. 

* Tanner, p. 146. Kofil, p. 271. « Ib. p. 21 
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the most unsightly clothing possible ; lacreration 
was also practiHe<l l>y running knives and thorns 
through tlie flesh. 1 hiring the period of mourning, 
whicli lasted for a wliole year, daily oflerings were 
made to tlie dead by putting a jiortion of food into 
the lire, and during occasional visits to the grav^e 
feasts and oll'erings, including tobacco, were made 
in honour of the ilei»arted 8i)irit. Widow's and 
bereaved parents were w’ont to fashion a doll-like 
parcel of clothes reiiresenting tlie deceased and 
curry it about for tlie entire year on all tluur 

tiiiveU.’ 

4. Religion, — {a) Menutu concept . — Tiie centre 
of Ojihwa religious life is occupied by the manitu 
(smcejit, w'hich coriesjiond"^ fairly (dosely to tlie 
ivakancla of tin* Dakota and the ocenda of the 
fioquoih. in the iiiterpietation ot William done-', ‘ 
which, 111 vi(;\\ ot las Algonquian lineage, eom- 
biiHid as it w'as with anthropological training, is 
entitled to special consideration, niftnitn{q.v.) is ‘a 
cosmic, mysterious property whicli is believed to 
be existing t*very where in natuie,’ and w'lth whicli 
the indiv iilual sought to (‘iilc'r into personal rela- 
tion, In the trance indiice<l 1*3' the rigorous fast 
to which he subjected hiiiiself, he might be 
‘ tortuiiatc enough toexpeiience a mj'stic traiis])ort 
at the sight of something animat(‘ or inanimate,’ 
then that object w'ould probably'' become one of 
leligioiis veneration to he siipplicateii in the 
critical times of life The essentia! point in this 
interjiretation is the abstract charai'tcr of the 
niaintn ; according to Jones, the various spirits or 
deities ar(‘ such in so far a.s tliey ar(‘ endow'ed w'ith 
common inj'stic ju’oporty, being difterentiated by 
the varying degrees 111 wliich they participated in 
this e.ssmic'c. As for the individual reaction, the 
emphasis is ])la<*ed on the ]>eculiar and overwhelm- 
ing emotional tin ill that invests an exjieiience 
with tlH‘ (juality of the iineaiinily strange. Thus, 
we lia\ e the case of an Ojibw'a who in a state of 
fatigue lay down laiung a liuge boulder. As he 
looked at it, it seemed to oscillate, ad vanc(‘ tow'aixks 
him, inake a liow and then leturn to its former 
position. The Indian at once f<dt tli<‘ greatest 
veneration foi the lock, regarded it as his tutelar}' 
god, and novel thereafter pas.seil by w'iMioiit 
leaving a tobacco olleriiig.’’ The rock did not 
become supernatural, according to the view' ex- 
pounded, biaiaii.se of an}' sjurii residing there or 
controlling it, hut .sim])ly hetiause the psycliologiital 
experiences connected with it led the individual to 
associate it automatically with tlie u 11 individualized 
concept of the mysterious, i.e. rnanitu. 

Jones’s intert>retatioii lias been gen erallj' accepted 
by American ethnologistK, with whose oh.servations 
among other tribes it seems to harmonize adiiiir- 
ahly, but wa.s n‘cently ehallenged by another field 
w'oiker among the ' Ojibw'a. According to P. 
Kadin,'* the accepted view' suffers from the over- 
systematization of observers imbued w ith (’aucasiaii 
metaphysics, and does not correctly rejiresent the 
attitude of the Indian mind. Majutn, he insists, 
always refers ‘ to definite sjdrits, not iiece.ssarily 
definile in shaiie.’ An arrow posse.sses specilic 
virtue because it is a transformed spirit or the 
seat of a spirit ; a peculiar object receives offerings 
because it belongs to a sjiirit or is similaily pos- 
sessed by it. Mnnifu as an essence distinct from 
delinite .spirits, Uadin conclmles, is ‘an abstraction 
created by investigators.’ 

Kadin’s critique iin doubted 1 3' has the merit of 
crystallizing discussion of the subject, but it 

^ Kohl, pp. 106-112 ; P. Jones, pp. 98-101. 

2 P. 190, and * The Alironkin Manitou,' JAFL xviii [19051. 

3 Kohl, p. 59. 

4 ‘ An Introductory Enquiry in the Study of OJibw^a Religion,’ 
Papers and Recoras 0 / the Ontario Historical Society, xii. 
[1914] 1-11, ‘Religion of the N. Ainerlc^in Indians,' JAFL 
wvii [1914] 344 ff 


cannot be said to have shaken the older interpre 
tation. The danger of over-.s3'Ktematizati<)n, ot 
attributing to the Indian a pliiloso[diical belief in 
a detinite force immanent in the cosmos, seem-' 
illusory, since Jones himself empha.sizes the uii 
S3'.stematic character of the belief. Accounts ol 
Indian visions faiil}' bristle with expel iem^es ot 
pieeisel}' the ty]>e eited aliove from Kolil's woik 
Pare Kadin, llieie is not the slightest evidenci' 
that many of the.se rocks, trees, charms, etc., derive 
their .sacred character from a spirit already exist 
mg for the religious consciousness and suhsequentl} 
associated with these objects. Mamtu remains, 
ac.cordingl}', the concejit of a cosmic foice, unana 
lyzed, not nearl}' so dehiiite as eoires])oii<liiig con 
cejits of our science and philosojdiy, but comparable 
to the vague fulk-geneializations familial to the 
student of language and denoting tlie objective 
basis of t he sjiecihcall v’ religious emot ions. 

(/>) J\no?is. — The delibeiate quest of sii])einatuial 
pow'ci is one of the most w'ide-s])n‘ad fcatiiies of JN 
American religious life, but among the Ojibwait 
was cliaiacterized by a distinctive [u'ciiharit y — the 
extraordiiiaiy extent (o Avhicb tlie jiioceduie was 
n‘gnlated by the older members of the visionary’s 
famil}' At the age of jiubeit}' 01, as would ajijieai 
fioni some autlioiities, lalhei Ixdon* it, a bo 3* was 
oidered by his jiarents, or pieterably bis grand 
larents, to retire to a seclud(*d sjiot, abstain fioin 
ood and drink, and await a supernatural levela 
turn. It, after seveial <la3's' abstention, be sue 
Climbed to temptation, all his etlorts w'eiil foi 
naught and he was obliged l,(j hi'gin again, his 
actioii.s being watclied by his eldeis Noi wen* 
his reactions to the mystic e\j»cni*rice a [uircl} 
individual allair ; be was w arned to decline certain 
evil revelations vouchsafed by malignant inntiitu 
pow'crs that, might lead to his destruction. Thus, 
one of Kadin’s informants had rejected the blessing 
of a chickadee in acconlanci' w ilh his grandmotlieTs 
injunctions and only aiauqited thi‘ subsequent reve- 
lation of a w'liite loon, w'hich offered him long lilr 
and immunity from disease. In short, W’e are not 
dealing with a sinqde ])sychological experienci' (c 
W'ith tliat experience as moukhal by I lie trilml 
pattern for visions, whicli would opeiate aiilomati 
cally under aii}' circumstances ; w c hav 0 111 addition 
the fai-reaclimg conscious control oi the situation 
b}' the individuality of the supei vising oldei 
Practicallyeverything is pre determined, soinething 
sharply lielined is expected by the prospective* 
visionary, and the interpretation of the vision is 
cast in a pre-existing mould. It Ls clear that in 
thi.s w'a3'a virtual inheritance of shamanisticpow'ci 
is rendered jiossible since the elder prescribes the 
content of the vision.' 

Visions w'ere not restricted to the time of 
piibeit}', though those semi then w'ere of the 
greatest importance, and, as illustrated by the 
case of the sw'aying roek, were not conlin<*d to 
ilelibmate quests. Women were not barred from 
eitlier mode of communication with the w'orld of 
m3'steiy. 

The vision secured by an individual was likely 
to shajic the future course of Ins life : the promise 
that he was to bei'ome a famous hunter would 
make him sfiecialize in that direction, tlio sight ot 
some object held in reverence by the members of 
the Mi<le' society might lead the visionary to seek 
admission, and so forth. 

(r) Mjffholoqy. — While tlie number of manitu 
beings w'as indefinite, embracing at least jiotentially 
the entire animate and inanimate universe, there 
were among them not a few' clearly individualized 
and localized deities, some of them doubtless of 
signilicaiice only in the theoretical speculations of 

^ Kohl, pp ‘233-242; Radin, ‘An Introductory Enquin,' 
p. 1 ff 
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the RhainariB, while otliers played a dominant j>art 
in the everyday life of tlie jieoj>le. Of great 
interest is the dualistic eonception of a Great 
Spirit or Master of Life, Kitchi -Maiiitii, opposed 
to an evil divinity, Matthi-Manitii, that eoiitiols 
all the ))ad spirits, d'hat missionary influences 
liave aft'ected t his Imlief is tlie impression of Ijotli 
W. Jones and Kadin. On the other hand, it is by 
no means certain that the conception was cieated 
by ('hristian doctrim*, Avhich may merely have had 
tlie ellect of emphasizing the et Ideal motive in- 
volved. It is imjiortant to note that, while Kiti'hi- 
Manitu is continually leferrcd to in tlie saered 
lestivals, he coires[»oiids otheiwise to Andiew 
Lang's notion of an otiose high god, being com- 
pletely overshadowed in juactical lit(‘ hy the Icssei 
maiiitus and in mythological lolklore by Nenebojo 
(known among the seveial local gU)U})s and in the 
oithography of dilhncnt wiitcis as Nanabuco, 
Minabojo, Mcnaboju, etc.) 

Nimeiiojo, who imjucssed some ob.servers as an 
intmmediary between tin* higher deities and man- 
kind, as a sort of Liometbeiis or lleicuhvs, seems, 
in fact, the sujireme figure' of Ojibwa mythology. 
Great social and ee'remonial institutions were 
tiaeed to him as then foundei, and even such | 
material possessions as the eaiUK' were <leii\ed 
fium his in\(‘ntive genius,' lie was miiaeulously 
eoiieeived thiough a giil s facing wc'st eontraiy to 
lier mother's warnings, and t hus falling a i>iey to 
the west wdnd lie spent his boyhood with his 
grandmother, then hegaii to travel throiigli the 
country, iiK'etmgWMth lunumeiahle adventmes in 
the course <d his journeying^ In many ot these 
Nenebojo iigures as an unscrupulous tiickster, 
who sto})s at nothing to att ain bis ends. 

Thus, wliou in need of food ho offers to teaefi tlie duekH 
a new diiiifi* diinii^ which thtn are to idosc their eyes, wlien 
they uiisusi>et tiiijrlN obey his instruc.tions, he WTings their 
necks, one after ariothei 

Fiei|uently, as iii llu' story cited, h<* is not per- 
mitted to eiijoy the tniits of his cunning, hut. is 
beaten at bis ow n game by sonic being ot siijieiior 
shiew'dness The disharmony between the heroic 
features rcteaU'd in some ol tlic myths and the 
ilastaully find dectutful cliaractei that aiipears in 
others is not a distinctively Ojibwa pioblcm, but 
presents it.self in many of tiie N. American mytho- 
logies. 

One of the most important tales deals with his exploits 
aj.;airist the W'ater-s)niath, w’ho had .slain his broflier (nephew oi 
tcrandson in othei ^el^slon8), a fox or wolf, which Hnbse»|uentl\ 
comes to fireside on er f-he sjiirits of the deceased Lyini^ m 
ambush, Nenebojo succeeds in badU wmindinjf one <)f ibe 
enemies' cbief.s, then flays an old w'oman. puts on her skin, and 
jireteiids to doctor the patient, whom, of course, he liestroys. 
The other water-spirits cause a f<eiierul (lelu^e, which threatens 
to overwhelm him though he flees to the highest summits. IJe 
constructs a raft, however, and not oidv saves Imuself and all 
the animals that he meets, i)ut re-creates the world from a little 
earth brought up by the musk-rat, which be orderetl to dive 
for some. 2 

Of the other manitiis the 'riiunder is of consider- 
uble imjiortance, being the patron of one idiiHs of 
.shamans, the yssftkid (set; beloAv). Four great, 
deities are believed to occupy, resjieetively, the 
four corners of the earth. Finally, mention must 
be made of the Wiiidigo, a term extemled in recent j 
times to liiiman cannibals, but ju imarily designating | 
a race of gigantic ogres -who fe<l on human flt;sli. 

The Ojibw a conception of a future life is devoid 
of the notion of reward or iiuiiislimeiit for earthly 
activities, and centres largely in the picturing of 
serious dangers that, menaec the soul on its way to 
the spirit land, which lies in the west. 

The souls are obliged to travel along a path m the centre of 
which they are tempted by an enormous strawlierr)^ to eat of 


1 Kohl, p. 34 ; VV. .Jones, ‘Central Algonkin,’ p. 145. 

- H U, Schoolcraft, Thf Mifth of Utwcaiha, Philadelphia, 
1850, pp. 13-51, Algic Ileaearchett, New York, 1839, i. 134-174 ; 
Kadin, Some Myths and Tales of the OjUniHi of South-eastern 
Ontano, Ottawa, 1914, pp. 1-28 , Kohl, pp 386-391 


which itnolves instant destruction. After proi oeding for sovei d 
days the 3 ' encounter a broad river, onI\ paith hpanned l*\ 
what appears to be a vibrating log, which liars the wa\. In 
reality it is a snake, and the w’aiiderers are obliged to leap 
across the gap on to its heivrl If they jump short or full froii 
thelnulge into the watt*i, tlu'.i are transfornieil into loads oi 
fl.shes, tieiiee the special gnef oxer the death of little ctnldreo 
who are deemed unable to make the difficult crossing Unle'< 
escorted In an older friend or relati\e 

1’Iie goal of the souls is familial from (he accounts 
of secis and of (hose who have died and conu' to 
life again, (be sjui its deeming (lia( tlu'ir tinu' bad 
not yc( conu' and acmudingly sending (hem hack 
to earth again. In the land of sjurits every oiu' i-> 
bajiiiy ; Ibeie is no strife, laboui.oi hunting, but 
a eontinunl louml of ple.isuie willi diummiug, 
singing, and feasting.* 

{d) S/iftfnavixj)i and niai/a - Duiiiig I lie pulu'it v 
fast the Tliuiider oceasionally ble.sse.s an in(liMdu:i! 
w’ltli the gift of ]>rt)pbee\ and (('it am other snjn i 
mituial jiowers Such nm-soiis aie known a- 
ess((hids \t( }s((' kunn)^ anil aie ouite unoiganized, 
each jiractising ins jirofc'ssioii inut'pendeiit !_\ of lln 
other.s. The fcssakid foieleils the .suecess oi nll^ 
fortune ol bunteis and w'liiriors, prediet. (lie 
loeovery or death of a patient, announces wbeie 
game can be found, whether distant friemls aic 
yet living, ami tin* like. 'I’lie.se j>iopln'cn*s are 
deliveit'd tiom within a rootl(*ss, (•> Iniiiiienl, 
eliimm‘> like sti net uri* covert'd w'ltlibaikoi lobi's 
When \.\\v n‘\sahid had seated bimsi*]f insi(i<> (he 
.structure, it began to sway violently tioiii side to 
side,, and strange voices, inteipietetl as those ot 
tlie manitus, bi'came audible to tin* eiowd w ithout. 
In adilition to tlie 'riiundei, tlie Gieat 'i’liith' is 
irn‘iitioned as a li'ading s]»nit m tins peiioimance 
A /e.v.vn/. n/ also exoieizes ilemons and. mort; pai - 
ticularly, K\n‘ks out jial.hogi'iin* sjinils from the 
patient’s body by mi'ans of tubular bones, swallows 
tbeiii, and urtimately vomits tlieiii out * 

Another typi* of shamaii is lejnesciiti'd b^\ tin* 
wab((no, who hkewi.si* become sueii as tin* result 
of a vision 'I’liey, also, are not orgam/ed into a 
society. A wabano furnislies hunting ami lo\e 
mediciiiOH, but his distinctive powci eonsists in liis 
immunity from the etleets of lire and licat, winch 
i.s demonstrated in juiblic jicrformanci's. A shaman 
of this class w ill pick up red hot stoiu's ami coaK, 
or plunge his baud into a kettle ot boiling watei 
and extract the head of the annual cooked. •'* The 
last -mentioned feat is probably historically con 
neeteil with the Hot Dance of tin* Maud. in, 
IIidatsH, and Ankara, and part of the llcyoka 
cull of the Dakota. 

A thud class of shamans corres^ioiids more closely 
to the oi dinary medicine men. I'licsc are medical 
prai'titioners cognizant of t be mysti'nons curat ne 
liroperticH of roots and herbs, admiriistureil afti i 
the ebanting of sacred incantations According to 
W. Jones, they also jiractise jessn kid trick ol 

sucking out nialignunt spirits by the aid ot round, 
slemler bones. ^ 

Magical praetiee.s are not by any means tb<* 
exclusive prerogative of a favoured class of slianians. 
The laity avail thcm.selv(‘s in part of the same 
})riiiciples, viz. those of sympathetic and imitati\e 
magic. Thus, when a man desires to bring griet 
upon another, he makes a small image of the 
enemy and pierces its bead or heart, causing iin 
affliction of that part; if the desire is to kill, the 
efligy is buried or burned amidst magic sjiells. A 
conesponding device is employed to ensure suceess 
in the ehase, the game animals being sketehed on 
^ Kohl, pp. 214-‘22(1 : r Joiiea, pn, 102-104. 

*W J. HolTmanii, ‘The Midew-iwiri or “(irand Mcdu'nip 
Society ” of the ojibwa,’ 7 liBEW (1891 J, pp 157!.. ‘ 2 ir.-‘ 2 '>r> , W. 
Jonea, ' Oentrul Alf^onkin,' p. 146 ; Schoolcraft, Historical anti 
Statistical Information re,spect\ng the History, (Jondition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United Slates, I’lula- 
delplua, 1851-57, 1. 388 ff. 

^ Tanrit-r, p. 1.36 f. ; Iloffinanii, p. 1.60 f 
* Uoiliiiatm p. 169 , W, JoiieM, * Central Aljfonkin,’ p, 146 
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bircli-bark or caived iii wood. The incantations 
aHHOciated with these rit-es hear reference primarily 
to the mythological chanuiter Nenehojo. They, 
as well as tin* songs of the Mitle'wiw'in, were i 
rei)resen(e(l pi( tograpliically by realistic images' 
drawn on birch-bark ; these wer(; mnemonic in | 
fharacte-r, a single sign often helping to recall a | 
gronj) of ideas and the air of a song.^ Sympathetic 
magic IS also used to induce love on the i»art of a 
beloved woman ; the magician m such a case uses 
carved elhgies of himself and his belovt'd, with 
mysterious po\Mlers in bags fastened with a lock 
of liair. By piercing the heart with a needle 
dipjied into the several powders, vaiioiis results 
may he cH'ccted, such as the relenting of the woman 
to the extent of pining foi her admirer or her 
jmiiislimeiit for spurning his oilers. 

Willie the slianianistic perfoimatiees hitlierto 
treated !iie maiiifestfitioiis of individual power or 
knowledge, the Mide'wiwm was a secret society^ 
composed of both men and Avoinen Mngieal prac- 
tices ol the ly})t‘ d<!scribed above were by no means 
dissoeiated horn this organization, but its .si)ecial 
fnnctiim was eoncerned with lih* after <leatli. 
Since, according to Ojiluva eschatology, the souls 
of the deceased en<‘ounter \aiious dangers, the 
object of tin* Midc'vMwin is to overcome these i 
obstacles h> the use of foimulic knoAvn exclusively’^ I 
to the memheis. Initiation follows only aftei a ! 
long })Ciio<l of instiuction, and the fees reqiined i 
aie vt'iy cunsidcuable. Among some of the Oji h\\ a 
there aic no ftnver than loui (i<‘grees of initiation, 
and from otliei gioujis as many as eiglit aie n*- 
porled. l''oieniost among the ntes of initiation is 
the ‘shooting ceremony,’ in which the leader 
points a mcdicine-bag at tlie novice, who falls 
prone upon the ground, reruhned uneouscious by a, 
iiiagie. slodl that is heheveil t-o ha\e entenal him. 
When lestored to life, he shows his new iy-aeipintHl 
])owers as a, member by Bimilarly shoot mg tliose (d 
older standing in the society. Admission is sought 
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Psychological (E. ll STAniiurK), ]i. 458. 

Introductory and Primitive (11 d. IIamii/ion- 
(IIIIEKSUNI, ]). 4&J 

American (L. ll. (Uiay), }). 465. 

Chinese (U. F. .Iohnston), p. 466. 

Greek (W. J. Wooduousk), p. 4()9. 

Hebrew and Jewish (Morius Joseph), p. 471 

OLD AGE (Psychological). — If we should follow 
the custom of dividing life into the traditional 
seven ages, as is not inlrequently done, the period 
of old age would eovei the last two ages — elderle 
ness, Irom about 56 or 60 to about 70 years, and 
senescence, which moves progiessively from 70 
towards ‘second childliood and mere oblivion’ 
(E. C. Sanford, ‘ Mental Growth and Decay,’ AJPs 
xiii. [10t)2] 426-449). Both ages are alike in mark- 
ing a decline from the iihysical vigour and mental 
aeiimen w inch characterize the middle years of life. 
I'he es.sential underlying condition of the transition 
to tlie state of age has usually been sujiposed D) 
be the decline and, later, the termination of the 
re])Toduetiv(5 functions. This notion harmonizes 
niany^ of the jihenomena of age, including the fact 
that its inception among women is from live to ten 
years earlier tlian among men. It has been much 
discredited, liowevei, by recent reHeaicIie.y. 

I. Symptoms. — In enumerating tlie marks of 
approaching age it is of the utmost importance 
to distinguish between the fiindamentRl and ac- 

1 Kohl, p. i»81 , Tanner, pp. 174, 189 f., 341, jr.l, W. 

Jone^, ‘ Central AlKorikin,’ p. 144. 

- Kohl, pp. 396-397. 


either because of a vision suggesting it to the 
canditlate or in order that he may reiilatjc an 
individual who died during the time or fireparation. 
As Kadiii points out, the essential secret know ledge 
is imparted by the novice’s individual preceptor 
during the preparatory period ; it is then that he 
receives instniction in tlie specific teachings of the 
Mide'wiwiri and learns to interpret the symbolic, 
birch-bark records. While the Mide'wiwiri is un- 
doubtedly a dehiiite organization, the individual 
element is thus nevertheless of great signilicance 
from the subjective point of view.^ From the 
fKiint of view of tlie trine at large the Mide'wiwin 
l>erfornianceb constitute the one ceremony of over- 
shadowing importance, eoniiiarable to tlie Sun- 
dance of the Plains, d'he memhership was nunim 
ous, while the unassociated shamans of the oilier 
j groups never comprised more than a few’ is()]al<“d 
individuals. 

[ (f) l^arious religious practices. —-A numhei ol 

religious practices, while le^s impressive tiiaii (he 
j rites of the Midrywiwin and the shamanistic [ler- 
! formances already described, are nevei thcless of 
great importance in the daily life of the jieoiile. 
In this connexion miiy he imaitioned the eonstant 
oflenng of tohaeeo to all soils of objects viewed 
Avith lehgious A’^eiieratioii and sacriliee of dogs at 
religious lestivals.''* Like the majority of the 
N. American Indians, the OjibAva indulged in 
sweat baths, nob trom juirely hygienic motives, 
but as a religious rite accompanied Avitli sacred 
songs. 

Among the W. Ojibwa the Sun-dance ol Die 
I Plains Indians, thou;:!] an intrusive feature, Avas 
! firoimnent. d'liey also had a Windigokaii, or 
I canniiml cult, sliaied Avitli the Assiiiihoin and 
I Glee, in Avhicli masked e.loAvns ]>ei’fornied ludicKnis 
! rites, exi>iessing the ojiposite of their intended 
I meaning, and (‘\uiei/>e<l diseasi'-eausiiig demons.’* 

I Lituuatlhe — TtuH iH cited in the footnotew. 

I IL 11. Lowil. 


AGE. 

Hindu.— See ABANDONMENT AND Exposure 
(Hindu). 

Iranian (I... 11. Gray), p. 47.3. 

Japanese (M. Ukvon), j). 474. 

Koman (A. SoUTKR), p. 475 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), J). 478. 

Teutonic (B. S. PitiLLPorrs), p. 480. 

<*ideutal, and bet ween the normal and pathological. 
It has been altogether too eomnion in the discus- 
sions of this peiiod to hit upon the superlicial 
changes that easily stiike the attention, and to 
ovcilook the deeper-lying events. Among the 
niaiks that indicate the normal approach of sen- 
escence are ; transfer of interest aAvay from things 
of sense to those of deeper human concern ; moving 
past the technique of science; to its higher mean- 
ings (Socrates’ confession in Plato, Phaido) ; seeing 
things in perspective (Tennyson, in Locksley Hall^ 
isiMy Years After) ; lack of originality in discover- 
ing new’ inteiests, but greater enthusiasm for old 
ones — even old aversions and pessimisms (Scliopeii- 
haiier) ; freedom from the stress of passion, and 
the transfer of energy to higher loves (Tolstoi, 
Augustine); fixity of habit of thought, giving, 

1 lloffiiiann, pp 149-3(M) ; Kohl, pp. 41-62 , W. JoneH, ‘Central 
AlBoukin,' p 14#i ; Radin, ‘The Ritual and Sigfuifioanco of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance,’ JAFL xxiv. [1911] 149-208; 
Frances Densniore, ‘Chippewa MuHie,’ Bull. 45 BE [1910], 
p. 13ff. 

2 Kohl, pp. 38, 60. 3 Ib. p. 288. 

A. Hkinner, Political Oriianizatum, Cults, and Ceremonies 
of the Plai mt-O/ihtcaj/ and Plonis-Cree Indians, New York, 
1914, pp. 600-r»ll, ‘The Cultural Position of the Plains Ujibway/ 
American Anthroiwlogist, xvi. [1914] 814-318. 
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within a certain range, poise and stability of judg- 
ineiit (Darwin, Huxley, Kant). 

Age suffers losses, even among the normal, that 
are irrevocable. The senses are less delicate. 
Memory for details is gone past recovery. Tlie 
bent font!, the shrivelled bulk, the halting step, 
t he tremulous hand, the falling teeth, the wrinkled 
skin, the whitened hair, ami the corresponding 
internal changes, even within the cential nervous 
system, with its disrupted nuclei, its pigmented 
and shrunken tissues, and its depleted cellular 
substance — all these are unmistaKable signs of 
physical degeneration, which increas(‘s until at 
last the organism must pay its full debt to nature. 

Arc these the marks merely of piogressive de- 
generation of the entire ])er8onality ? Aie they 
the chara(!t(;ri8tics of age, or its necessary accident ? 
Ar(‘ tlni relatively few instances ol men and women 
who aj»])ear to gr(>w in grace, wisdom, and ])ower 
to the very end of life merely the exceptions to the 
nile of senescont decline? Oi do they represent 
the norm? In order to escape a hasty judgment, 
it is well to keep in mind the law of progressive 
variation, among individuals of the same species 
or genus, along uiili increasing years. Dining 
ftptiil life and eaily mfaiiey individuals are mueh 
alike. Heredity and selection have busied them- 
selves cutting off the variants and fixing stable 
lines of inheritanee. From babyhood on through 
life there is, however, an ever-increa.sing departuie 
from the central highway of development. In 
other words, tlie average deviation in the species 
from the norm incieuses nioie ami moie, until at 
last there ai(‘ relatively few persons wlio aie tnu' 
to tyi>e. 'I'lieii sparseness is no necessary sign of 
eccentricity. 

2. The origin of senescence.— A positive answer 
to the questions raised can he approached by rais- 
ing another — Why did old age ami deatli conn* into 
the world? Among many of the lowei kinds sueli 
a fat(‘ is not always necessar\ . Single-celled organ- 
isms that ))iopaga(e themselves by (M‘l]-<livisi(»n 
enjoy, liarting fatalities, a sort of tenestiial im- 
moilality. When one organism splits, in order to 
pass on into two otheis (to the extent that- they 
are ‘ otliers’), it cannot be said {<* die, although in 
a sense the oiiginal structure disapiiears, for ‘ tlieie 
IS nothing lelt to bury.’ 

Living forms soon uiscovered the utility of union 
and co-operation. They colonized. Tin* result was 
an organism. 'I'his arose through division of labour 
among tlie various cells, and the consciiuent sj>ccial- 
ization of structure and function. Some of the 
cells wore out faster than otlieis, while man^' of 
them, as always hap])ens in a democracy, hiiill. 
themselves up at the expense oi their fellows. 
The colony was soon full of discord. It was, 
furtheimore, a charnel-liou.se of worn out units. 
It had to clean house and start aficsli. As a 
colony, it broke uji. The organism died, Oui 
first result is that ‘death was the jirice paid for a 
hody’(F. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, Jivolui ton, 
London, 1911, p. 88). The debt is paid in instal- 
ments ; and the period of old age is the time 
allowed for the settlement of all arrears. 

Old age may, however, be interpreted in terms 
of life as truly as in terms of deatli. Mature as a 
whole seems to behave like*, an organism, and to 
have a passion for continuance and progress. She 
is full of lesources. She is a shrewd bargainer. 
She pawned individual deathle.ssness for a body, 
but the body was only a means to an end— that of 
higher biological efficiency. By ‘scrapping’ the 
worn-out organism fremiently, and starting afresh, 
there is no sacriliee, if only the successes and ac- 
quirements of each generation can be conserved in 
every succeeding one. This was provided for fiy 
the fact of heredity, both ‘ blooci ’ and ‘ social.’ 


Indeed tliere is a total gain, since eat h fresh in- 
I dividual, like Mature herself, having the ohst^ssion 
for progress, can profit by Us own e\pi‘i lence, dih- 
cover new adjustments, and thus add a little to its 
own original eajutal. This exchange of indi\ idu.il 
terrestrial immortality for biological coii.sei vation 
ami implo^emen( lies, surely, a(- tiie very heart of 
racial piogr(‘.s!-,. So clear is Us truth that an ageing 
person, if only he thinks in terms of lile as a whole, 
might, as his eml diaws ni'ai-, eheerfnllj^ ‘ lay him 
down with a Mill,’ knowing that, his demi.se is 

J iart of a plan of liighei fullilment. He could at 
east accept gracefully that wlindt Nutiiie Ix'stoMs 
graciously. 

Mature’s jiroblcm has always been, and is, at 
«h;ath to discover M^ays of sa\ iiig, fiom tlic inbbish 
of the old organism, the eleimaits lor the lebuilding 
of a new one, and a better than the old She Ii.mk 
found no fcMcr than five ways of slouglnng oil old 
hollies and reeoiist nicting along hettei lines All 
five methods eentre in the fact, of leiuoilm Mon 
'riiey stand loi a .series oi iiiovemonts biologic.’illj 
in tM'O direigions, one of winch is progie.ssnelj 
fatal to till* eusmie individual, vlnle the otliei is 
piogressively benelicial to the race, seemingly at tin- 
expense of the imlnidual. On the one li!<nd, tlie\ 
liave planted the tact of old age and death so deep 
M’ithin th(* laws of life tliaf. among highei kinds il 
IS inviolahle and irrevocahle ; on the otliei hand, 
they are hut five disi-oveiies of ways, not only of 
jiiogie.ss, hut of the liheration of intellectual and 
spiritual values. The lust im*! hud is that ol ‘ic 
generation,’ invol\iiig di'diflerentiation and re- 
juvenescence. By this iiK^aiiH of leprodiicl ion 
almost any fragment ol the original oigainsm 
can rejiroduce its kiiid,asMhen a ‘eul.ting fiom 
a rose stem or grass loot, or a fragment ot an 
i‘arth-M'orm or planarium, is Hulliciciil loi the le 
geneiatioii of a new adult stiuetuu' tiuetotyia*. 
Tlie various cells or cell-gioiips in the organiMii 
someinnv, strangely, (‘omjiletely relleel within 
themselves its entiie comjiosite life (aeeoiding to 
Weisrnann and his sehool, the fragments <-ontaiii 
original, changeless germ-jdasm, out of which the 
new organi.sm develojis), 'J'he sequent or fragment 
goes thiough a })iocesH of reduction oi simplilica 
lion or dedillerentiation, along -with increased 
ijictaholisjii, and lediscov eis I ho load leading to a 
repetition of the lif<*c\(de. I'lic prot-c.ss ot do 
iliflerentiatioii, nliieli is an act of ageing, is an 
antielpaU>l•^ steji towards are jiivenescenoe. Among 
tliese Kinds seneseem c is a utility tliat of ‘ .sciaj)- 
jiing’ and renewal -tliough not a necessity It is 
n fumdioii of metabolism. If the i elation between 
nutrition and repaii, on the one hand, and wasli* 
and decaj", on the other, can be kejit constant, the 
nge-cyele ean he eliminato.d, and teiiestiial im 
mortality is attained. C. M. (duld has ke]»t 
anct vrfttld, whose life-iy cle, with ahiindant feed- 
ing, IS three oi four weeks, m a state of peipetunl 
yoiitli, by giving them a ([iiantity of lood just 
sufhcient to prevent i(*dnetion, ami not Hufheient 
to permit growth ((diild, Srnnscenrr and Jiciunrn 
cffcence, Chicago, 1915, p. 167 f.). At the eml ot 
three years the aiiimah showed all the signs of 
health and youth, and none of the marks of age. 

Thiee other methods ot ropi oduetion, which pro 
gressively emphasize the life-cycle, are, ‘ Imdding,’ 

‘ sporialation,^ and ‘ pai theriogenesis ’ (7.i>. ), the 
lirst tw^o being asexual, and tlie other stamling at 
the parting of the ways hetwef*n the .several low(*r 
types of perpetuation of the sjiecies and the highest 
mode, ( 111 * sexual. 

Many of the low'er sfiecies have employed tlic 
sexual mode of reproduction on occasion, as when 
the aphis multiplies its nurnhers all the Hummer 
long Dv partlienogenesiH, and then, in autumn, 
leajiR the wintei by tlie aid of sex. But now at 
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last have come ilu* species that have hurried all 
hridgfis }>ehind them, and have depended solely 
ujmn tlio one biologically successful method of re- 
])rodnction. U]) to the time of imi>licit dejiendence 
ui>oii ><‘Mial lepioduction Nature was more con- 
cerned with the amount of life in the world than 
with its quality. Hemajforth she prized quality 
even at the exi>cnsc of amount. 

There have been many gains from depending ex- 
clusiv'ely at last upon the accidimt of sexual repro- 
duction. Important among them is the increased 
variation among oilspring that has resulted from 
the crossing of strains through mating, and conse- 
quently the enrichment of the individual, and also 
indehnitely greater adajitatiun from generation to 
generation. l>ut thc! supreme advantage has arisen 
tlirough the eomjdete establishment of the life- 
cycle ending in old age and death. Out of this 
single biological fact have radiated innumcrahle 
resultants, most of tliem representing the lines of 
liberation of cshcntially all the higher mental and 
spiritual values that make man that which he <lis- 
tinctively is. Among the gains, in addition to the 
priceless one ol starting caeli gimeration with a 
clean slate and also w'ith the i ('lined and collected 
wisdom of th(‘ race as its downy, are th(‘ following . 
the (‘are of ollspring, H'sulting in the sjuiit of 
kindliness ; warm -hloodedness and increased meta- 
holisni, with corresjKmding mental alaciity and 
aeiimen ; iielph'ss babyhood and lengthened infancy, 
(hMiianding(‘ven greatf'r love, wisdom, and pui pose , 
coloTiiz.ition, in the family and larger gionjis, and 
llie full liiith of sympathy, eo-operatioii, and other 
social virtues: the habit of adjustmmit, the habit 
of leaimug, the habit ot growth, which contain the 
siaTot ol pr(»gress and clevelojmient. Progressively, 
among all kinds above tlie protozoa, teireslrial im- 
moitality has been sacnliced for Hym}>aUiy, intel- 
ligence, and ai>))reciation. 

Old age, as tlie termination of the phy.siological 
cycle, has gained ]»syebologieally in many w'ays • 
enncliment to itsell, tlirongh giving its wisdom 
back to Ibe rising g(^n(‘iation ; gieatei eag(‘rness 
to make the most of life while it lasts; in facing 
the fact of change and dissolution the more careful 
re*evaluation ot all values in the (|U('st of the 
changeless ; the inlensilication of value.s, as the 
individual is ('aught hetw^een life and death, be- 
tween love and sorrow. Other mental compensa- 
tions centu* in the fact of senile rejnveneseence, 
and wdll be described below . 

3. Causes of old age. — It has ever been one of 
the lively prohhmis ot physiology to (hitermine the 
direct eontiihnting factois involved in bodily de- 
cline. Noiu' of the theories seems as yet altogether 
satisfactoiy. Most of them are hut statements in 
other w'ords of tlie fact of senility, or of the aeeoni- 
panying conditions of old age, rathei than of 
underlying causes. 

It iH due to thi‘ weaririff out of the organiKin (Lotze, Micro- 
ro.smuf:, Entf. tr., Edinburgh, 181)7, i. 5i)--6‘.l) , to a ‘vital 
terinerit’ in the organisni (O Rutschh, ‘(Udanken uher 
hchen uikI Tod,’ Zoulog. Anztiujer, x\. 11S!)2J), to a pro- 
gressne decrease in the nietaholisni of the hod\ (A Hnhler, 

‘ Altei and Toil,' Biolotj. Ceutralhlatt, xiv. [1904J), to ‘greater 
st.ahility of the organism along with decreased d\ naiiiic actn ity ' 
(Ohild, p 4^)9) . to the incapacity of cells to reproduce for re- 
placement of worn-out tissues (A Woiamaim, ('her Lehen und 
Tod, Jena, 18S4, Das Keiinplasma, do. 1892^; to increased cell- 
differentiation at the expense of recuperation (H S. Jennings, 
Popular Science Monthly, l\x\. [191‘2) .MlJf.), to the increase 
and differentiation of the c\toi)lasm of cells at the expense of 
nuelear suhstanec ((1. S. Minot, The Problem of Ape, Growth, 
and Death, New Vork, 1908) There is a hewildenug arraj of 
other ‘causes,’ entangling themselves with biological repro- 
diu'tiori, chemical inhibitors, eolloidal substrata, and auto- 
catalyzers 

Whatever he the moie intimate processes in- 
volved, it seems clear tliat senescence is accompanied 
by a break-down of the jihysiological mechanism 
at some vital s])()t. It is well Known that the 


brain substance is intimately concerned in the pro- 
cess (II. n. Donaldson, The Growth of the Brain, 
New' York, 1909, cli. xvii. ; M. Mnhimaun, ‘Bei- 
triigc zur Frage nach der Ursache des Todes,’ A rc/i. 
fur Path. (Virchow’), cxv, [1914]) and tliat it sutlers 
a disappearance of nuclei and a depletion of cyto 
plasmic substance. 

One of the most highly popularized notions D 
that of E. Metclinikoir ( jT/ie Nature of Man, Eng. 
tr., London, 1903, Thc Prolongation of Life^ Eng 
ti., do. 1907). Senility is due, according to 
Metchnikofl, to the auto-inlo\ication of the organ - 
i.sm through poisoning from the bacteria} cultured 
chiefly (for man) in the .superfluous .sack, the large 
intestine. As a result of the poisoning, the phago- 
cytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, are diverted 
from their normal function of protection against 
the invasion of harmful hacteriie, and themselves 
attack the tissues of mu.scles, hones, arteries, and 
brain, bringing about their hnal destruction. The 
theory has found small accejitance so far among 
biologists. Old age is clearly an older fad 
biologically than Metchnikofl treats undei that 
caption. 

rcrhaji.s the most intimate and minutely critical 
study of the problem to date is that of C. M. Child. 
He shows t hat senescence is relatively independent 
of sexual reproduction, and that both are organi- 
cally hound up as utilities w’ithin the biological 
processes, w liicn move rliytlimically througli a neat 
balancing of the proc(;s.scs of expenditure and n*- 
cujieration, of diflcrentiation and dediflerentiation, 
of jirogression and rt'.gression, combined with an 
act of rejnvene.scence. 

‘ l>calti 18 the inrvitatile end of the proeesb of senescence 
when regression and rejuvenescence do not oi'cur’ (p. 401) 

4. Interpretation of the state of age. —As seen 
and felt nom within, what, meanings and values 
leally cliaracteiize the last years of life? The 
amswers are varied in the extiemc. In bol(Ic.st 
outline it will he sniliident to mention three types 
of attitude, t he first tw’o more or less fatalistic, 
the third genial, perlnaps idealistic. 

(ri) Degeneration . — d nc marks of senescence arc 
physiological disintegration and mental decline 
This conccjitioii draws largely from the tw’o sources 
ol phy.siology and jiathology. It is true in the 
majoiity of instances of senility. The various 
powers or fiiii(;tions do not age equally rapidly 
among them.selves (Minot, p. 249), nor are any two 
persons alike in the date, rate, or order of w eaken- 
ing. There is, accordingly, a va.st variety of 
sfiiritual attitudes of scnescents towards the ap- 
proaching state of age. 

Classic iiistaiK'CH are ; graceful acceptance of tlie result by 
Cicero 111 de Senectxite , the sujienor disrej^anl of death by 
Epicurus , the Stoic acceptance of the order of Nature tty Marcun 
Aurelius ; the pathetic disillusionment about the vanitv of all 
things liv tlie writer ot Ecclesiastes, the warm sunset after- 
glow 111 Oi'cr (he Tencxipa (1890) of Oliver Wendell Holmes ; the 
frank pessimism of C 11. E von Hartmann, whose soul finds 
consolation m a ‘philosophy of the unconscious ’ of 

the Unconscwiu, Eng. tr., London, 1884), and the sombre 
pas-Mion of the tragically musical dirge of Matthew Arnold, who 
finds at the close of the act of ‘ growing old ’ ‘a hollow gliost,* 

' immured in the hot jinsoti of the present,’ adding ‘ month to 
month w’lth weary pain ’ {Growing Old). 

Unles.s there i.s found some new centre around 
which later life reconstructs itself, or some old love 
or present enthusiasm or new hojie that Hjirings uji, 
the usual outcome of seiiosceiice is a total decline 
of iKidy and mind. On the pathology of senility 
there has grown up an extended literature (sec 
DPhP, s.iK ‘ Senescen(}e ’ ; akso J. Nhtzli, Uber 
Dementia Senilis, Zurich, 1895). 

{b) llercrsion, nr retrogression , leading to a, 
\serond ehildhuod.' — This theory is a relinement 
of the preceding through discovering a law which 
seeks to determine the nature of senescent decline, 
.some of its stages, and its linal quality. The law 
is that the procedure from the period of highest 
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pouer, tjfliciency, and insiglit of the forties ami 
iifties is the exact reversal, sten by step, of tlie 
processes of upbuildinf; from childliood to the Iiei^ht 
of attainment. A convenient comparison, tliough 
something more than a mere analogy, since it 
suggests a fundamental law of develojunent, is that 
of the growth of a fruit-bearing tree. It lir.st 
shows a stalk or trunk, tlien branches and leaves ; 
soon it bears blossoms without fruit, then fruit, 
and finally a rising curve of quantity of fruit. 
The fruitage then begins to decline ; then come 
blossoms without fruit, leaves without blossoms, 
leafless t\\igs, twigless branches, and at last only 
a trunk, which stands as a relic of a dei)arted glory 
and a symbol of a completed cycle. 

There is much in the psychology and (he patho- 
logy of old age to fortify this law. Uibot has 
shown (bat in the diseases of tiie will ‘dissolution 
always follows the inverse order of evolution,’ and 
that ‘ the comi>lex manifestations of will disaiipear 
b(*fore the .sim])h'r ones, and the more simple ones 
before automatic activity’ {The Diseases of the 
Kng. tr., Chicago, 1890, p. 114). He has 
demonstrated a similai law in maladu'sof immiory 
(Les MaJar/i(s de la innuoiir, Tans, 18S1, ji. 119(1.), 
It is a matter of common observation that very ohl 
jieople enjoy most the reminiscences of very early 
life, and that their memones of childliood are ex- 
tremely vivid. It IS moH* than a flguH' of speech 
that designates extreme old age as a ‘ second child 
hood.’ 

In so fai as this law of leversion is true, i( is 
deal (hat the quality of mentality of extnmie age, 
and of its pathologies, will be det(‘rmine<i by lh(‘ 
iclease of ibose instincts and imjnilses that are 
biologically old, and by those tasti^s and aptitudes 
peculiaT to the early years of each individual. 

(r) JiCfitrenesi enee and tfu atiaimnent of fall 
sfnrdaal majority. — 'the conviction has been rather 
wide-Riiread that the inatuiest wisdom and the 
highest Hj)iiitual satisiactions belong to the (dosing 
years of life. Indeed, a considerable number of 
the world’s most- )>rodu(dive geniuses have borne 
testinujny to that fact. In early India it aj>p(jars 
that the tourtb and last stage of life was regarded 
as th(‘ choic(!st of all periocls, and was anticipated 
with eagerness (Max Muller, Three Lectarcef ov the 
W’danta Phdosojihy, London, 1894, pp 18-29). 
’rills notion has been most su(*cessfully iminoi tal- 
ized in the familiar lines of Rahhi Hem Ezra, of 
Kolw^rt IJrowiiing. 

Are the instances of sobei, cieative old age the 
exc.eiitions that plo^e the rule ot scmih* degenera- 
tion, or do they ob(‘y a bighei law Is the renewed 
spiritual seieiuty tliat often attends extreme age 
born out of a giatnit,ons ojitimisin, or is it the 
natural flavour of a rijiened insight Theansw^er 
to these} (luestioiis has many conditions, lias one 
by good fortune, oi by the grace of a good judg- 
ment, found and kept ‘ the middle way,’ ‘ the golden 
mean,’ ‘the straight and narrow' wiiy,’ that bjads 
piogressividy onward''' The chances are against 
it. It seems to be the rule that, after the jiassing 
of the middle years of jiroductivity, men and 
women fall into something of a slough <jf desjiond. 
Do they tlii'n look backward, and seek to cultivate 
still the athletic jiowers, the mental acumen, and 
the lively sentiments of the glorious middle years 
of life? That way leads to despair and defeat. 
Do they, on the contrary, look onward to the 
pleasures and satisfactions peculiar to old age? 
Much depends, apparently, on the mental atti- 
tude in such matters. Often the sei^ret of deliver- 
ance from the valley of discouragement lies in a 
wTestlingof soul, like that of Tolstoi, when he had 
com[)leted his first successful career, to gain a hold 
upon the things of permanent worth and value. 
Then began tlie real Tolstoi. If one can safely 


‘cKj.KH the dead-line ’ that Inxs in the bottom of the 
> alley, then the hills of a liiglnu' jierfiK-tiori rise 
more clearly into view. 

There are a good many lines of evidence, apait 
from the biograjihical and autobiograjihical, tliut 
there may be a genuine rejuvenescence in ex- 
tieme age, wdth a lebirth upon higher levids of 
mentality. 

(1) Delaifed senescence- of the central nervous 
system. — Tlie central nervous system, the mei'iian- 
ism particiilai ly concerned with mentality, is (be 
most stable tissue of the body. Its cidls persist 
thioughout life. It resists exhaustion evmi at the 
expense of other tissues. It is tlu^ last to giv(‘ 
w'ay uiidei stai vatioii It has a delayed scnescenci* 
as comjiared with the rest of the oiganism 'The 
lest of the bodily functions ha\(‘ been phici'd juo 
gressivcly, biologically, at the dis]K)sal of tin* biuin 
for a copious supjily of blood, to fiiinish it with 
nourishment, and to w'asli it fice ot toxic prodm 

t hroiigii a generous supjily of adienaliiie. Towaids 
the(4os(*of life the central neural proctis.ses become 
the luliiig jHiwer in the original demociacy (d 
functions, 

(2) Mental rejavcmescenre. — .lust as among low to 
organisms some fragment of the body can Im* a 
nueleiis for the i e-centring of all the Iiti* ju'oeesses 
in a new young (creature tine to tyj»e, so in a grow- 
ing individual it ispossi)jl<‘ for a functionally young 
jiait of tli(‘ mcchanisin to form a centre ot licalthy 
reconstruction, giving a fresh lease of life. So true 
is this law that ( diild nmiaiks : 

‘These experimentH leaM* tin hasiH for tti(‘ t'nti(<>iit inri lhal llu 
ortruinsin or the <‘el) eaiinol become \oi]ii^ aftej it- Ims onci 
uii(ler|j:ntie HciiesoeiK'e, ami ttwiL the onl\ sonna* of \outh is an 
uiidiffcrontiated ^(erni-iiIaBin ’ (j) 17i>) 

The central nervous system, whicli lias lesisttMl 
most snccessfully the jirocesscs of (h'clim*, becomes 
nat 111 ally the (unit re of reformation. ’Dk' const* 
(|uencc IS a fresh psychic release. Troin this stand- 
point one can understand betti'i tin* successive i c- 
births alt/(*r jiessimisms of (loetlie, wlio wiole to 
Zellei in Ins eighty-third yeai . 

' I am (leliijfliled m find that even at mv threat aue. ideaH conn* 
to me, the jmrHnil and (tc\ elojiment of wtiich would rccjijirc n 
Hecoiid hfe’(foi a Htii(l\ of <iloeth(*’H old ajfe nee MctchnikolT, 
1 » 1 > ■«)()) 

(3) Rejmement , in the new nucleus, of original 
endowments.- \i is evident from Die foriigoiiig 
that the .secret of senile ri*)nven(*H(‘<*nee, when it 
occurs, IS the formation of a new rmehms of self 
hood on higlnu' hiv<5ls of mentality. It arises m 
part from Die relinement, oi ‘ suhlinuiiation,’ oi 
native instinets and imjmlsi's. In the casi* ot 
Sw’cdenhorg, e.g., the conilition of ‘crossing I lie 
dead-line’ and of ]>rogr(*ssive n^newal dining lalci 
y(}ars seems to have hc(‘n the k* awakening} and 
release, on sjiiiitual l(*v(*lsof Ins natun*, of the (wo 
nativ(} instincts of self-icgaid, ii‘snl(iiig m u sonsc 
of diviiK* leaderslnp, and of sex, which culminated 
in Die passion of ‘divine lovi*.’ 'I'ln* ingiedicnts 
which enter into tlie (inal complex of relined in- 
stincts and secondaiy charactci s, that constitute 
the (inal ‘ spirit iialized’ self-ho(jd, vary gi(*atly in 
diflerent individmals. 

(4) Enrirhments through rontaet with hfe and 
through eonse.rvalion of e.ejicrLenees. — h^ach person 
at any point in his caKu*!* is ‘ part of all he hiis 
met.’ If the couise of his life has jiKxuu'ded 
normally, the stream of life Avidens, the jiKlgiiKirits 
are more tried and trustworthy, the perspective 
clearer, wdtli each suciuieding stagi;. Kven tlie sub 
conscious experiences, from cuirliest childhood 
throughout, it lias b(}eii amply proven, aie in 
delihly stamiied upon the eharacler, and are ‘eon- 
served’ as actiie elements in later mentality 
(consult, e.g., Morton I’liiicc, The Unconscious, 
New' York, 1914). Turthermoie, tlie luocesseH 
of selection and rejection, of di.scrimination and 
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aBKDciation, of analysiw and synthesis — in short, the 
j;aining of wisdom through exi)eriene© — go on as 
truly in the suhconscions life as in the conscious. 
Senescence, accordingly, may enjoy the cumulativi* 
wisdom of the years. 

As has been indicated, the progress towards ex- 
tiemo age is marked by the progressive suppression, 
in nn-fusc ordei, of later acquisitions. The first 
I (‘lections are, therefore, those tilings that are 
relatively secondaiy, accidental, and accessory; 
but tbey have not been weakened until they have 
poured their riches into the cliarimds of expreasion 
and thought that are more ^u'imary ami funda- 
mental. On the basis of the initial and original, 
enriehed by all later acquisitions, life is simpli- 
fied and c.larili(‘d ; its wisdom is a disidpliiied 
insiglit into that wliich has tlie more abiding 
worth. Th(‘ dross is thrown off ; ‘ what remains is 
gold.’ 

(5) Recent I'itiq tlie personal life within the, blo- 
logieat norm. — The return to a ' sec.oml clnldhood,’ 
transtignred and siuritualiz(;d, as it now is through 
its contact with lib;, is, at t he same time, a return 
to the central higlnvay ol lacial jirogress. There 
is a profound trutli in th(‘ statement of Havelock 
Ellis that tlie progress from childhood to matuiity 
is a giowlh in degeneration [Man and Woinan^, 
London, 1914, )). ‘20). It is e([ually true l.liat tlie 
movement towards normal old age is a {irogre.ss in 
the dnectioii of tlie biologically stable and the 
psychologically tit. 

’riie foi (‘going facts, H(‘en in relation, sliow that 
tlie losses m advancing fiom tlie si.\tieH to tlie 
eighties or nineties, may h(‘ so far counter-balanced 
h;v gams as to leave a cleai profit An analogy 
will h(dj». Tli(* fineness and accuracy of tlie s])ecial 
seiisf's unpiove, oii t lu^ average, through childhood 
yiiais, aud reach their highest point dining the 
middle teens, f’rom that point on (kcie is a gradual 
decline ill h(‘Us<My eflicUmcy dining (hi* late teens 
and twenties ISatine has l>een harteiiim that 
sort of skill foi tlu? moie profit able acqui.sitioii of 
guidance by ideas Shall w'e not say tliat slie has, 
at a much later jieriod, exchanged knowledgi' foi 
insight, and insight for the appi eciation of spiiitual 
values 

'file ('iitire meaning of normal senescem;e, its r<'- 
juveiics('ence, and its ti ansliguration, is fittingly 
symliolized in the iollowdng ('onfession of Wa-su- 
Luta, a Sioux Indian of 811 years, that tli(^ Kev. 
Di. A. Med. lleedi!, of Cannon Hell, N. Dakota, 
lias allowed the writer to use from his large collec- 
tion : 

'1 Was g’ottinic old,' said W\'i-su-Luta, ‘I wanted the l.ivjnp 
Ones (Woniga) to eoine tome and ^ive me new lUe. I was dis- 
courag^cd i tia<l been a wick«‘<l man, worse than men were 
before tbe white man came I went out on to a hill and i>rav(«t 
“Oreat Hjnrit, pili me and make me new liefore I die." I 
pra.i ed this o\ or and over until I was discouraged. Then a Inrd 
name near me and sang, " Kas\ , (‘aay, easy ” I thouglit awhile 
and then I Baid, “ If it is so eas>. It must be something that a 
child may do ” So 1 let the child-man in me e.ome out of me 
Wdien I saw the child-man that was there by my side, he looked 
MO suileBS and happy tliat I cried. Then the Living Ones came 
floating over the hill like undulating zephyrs (W’asien) New 
Iif(- came int o me. I could see Oreat Spirit’s kingdom, I saw 
Ills home ever\ where in the Earth and Heavens, the same as 
in.\ grandfattier saw it before they initiated him into the White 
Lodge. 1 was glad.’ 

'flic third, or optimistic, view’ of old age is clearly 
more than an apologetic for the seeming ritdiness 
and serenity of the riper years. Only a nieclinn- 
i.stic or iiiatei lalistic philoMipliy could look upon 
the end of life w’ithout finding in it a possible rich 
compensation. If one combines the conception of 
old age view'ed simply in the personal life with the 
notion, to which the entire develonmeiital scheme 
hears niucli evidence, that, in the world order, 
spiritual values are being conserved, it is evident 
why the ‘ declining years’ are so often approachcNd 
ill a spirit of gratitude for their profoiinder satiafac- 


tioiiK, and of renewed consecration to a Higher 
Wisdom. 

Litkrature.— S ee the works cited throughout. 

Edwin i). Starbuck. 

OLD AGE (Introductory and Frimitivij:).— 
I. Variance of view as to the old. — ‘There is, 
writes Sir Henry Maine, * ‘ a story of a New Zealand 
chief who, questioned as to the fortunes of a 
fellow-tribesman long ago well known to the 
inquirer, answered, “He gave us so much good 
advice that w'e put him mercifully to death. ’ Tiic 
rejily, if it was evei given, comhines the two views 
which baiharoiis men ajmear to have taken at dif- 
ferent times of the aged. At first they are use- 
less, hurde.ii.some, and importunate, and tli(.‘_\ fare 
accordingly. Hut at a later jieriod a ii(‘w .sense of 
the value of w’lsdom and eoun.sel raises tluuu to 
tlie highest hoiioui. Then long life comes to he 
recognised as one way of preserving experience.’- 
It seems, however, to h(i hardly aeeurate to regard 
these view’s as ri'sjiectively earlier and later in point 
of time, for in not a liny instances they co-exisl 
It is not the immh(U of their >(‘ars that determine^ 
tlie no.sition of the aged, hut tli(‘ degree of then 
weakne.ss and helplessne.s.s. So long as the> can 
w'oik and fight, tn(*y have little to feai ; hut, so 
.soon as they become unfitted for these jiursuits, 
longer life is a eahimity, uul<‘ss their family ami 
clan regard the value of their w’lsdom as outweigli- 
ing the burden of their supjioit. It is the advauei‘ 
of eultuie that first anu'liorates their lot. Hut 
this law of })iogr(‘.ss, if law it can h(' called, is sub- 
jeet to many imnortant exe(‘])tionH. Soim^times 
the restless nomad, depemlent upon scanty mean.s 
of support, and feeling, by leason of liis maiinei 
of life, the full weight winch the mainteiianee and 
conveyance of the sick and old imjiosii upon limi, 
treats them witli care and listens to them with 
lespect. And sometimes peojiles on a fai higliei 
]>lane of eixih/ation than Ins neglect, ill-use, and 
despi.se them.'' In short, the tii'atnieiit accorded 
to old age (litters widely in dillerent eases. U i- 
affeckal by imniy influences, such as the natural 
disposition of a peojile, tin* eircuinstanc(‘s of its 
daily lif(‘, and the nature of its religious i-iews 
Sometimes more than oiii' ot these elements aie 
found in conjunct ojieration, ami soimiime.s a 
diversity of usage pievail.s among near mighhours 
or (‘ven witliin a single people. 

Thus, vertairi tubes m (’eultal Africa show every kindiiess to 
the aged in order to secure Ihcir good will after death, wlriJr 
adjoiinrig trihev cast out their old people as tool for wild 
beasts.'^ A siinilur «livergen( e is fouiul among the Laiiaka arid 
Bapiiku — peoples of the t ’aiiierooiis— who treat old people well, 
while some of the neighbouring tirbos Hjiear or abandon them 
.Some of the Namuquas are kindly to the aged and mflrm, while 
others, w'hen thej’ are about to change their camp, put their old 
fathers and niotlu^rs into small enclosure's of hu'-hes, witti some 
food and water, and leave them there to die f* Again, A Mac- 
kcnzie,7 in writing of the Chippew'as, 8a:iH that tlie practice of 
uliandoiung the old and feeble was not in general use , and a 
somew’hat similar Btatement is made reg-arding the C'ard>s.M 

2. Respect and kindliness towards the old. — Hy 

1 IHmertationa on Early Law and Custom, London, l.SSd, 
p. 'ZH f. 

2 ‘This seems the best explanation of the vast authorit'. 
which, in the infancy of civlhaation, was assigned to aHsembliei- 
of aged men, independently of their l^ll.^Hlcal power or mililarv 
prow ess ’ (ife. p 24). .Maine cites Freeman as giving ‘ a long list 
of honorific namcB belonging to classes or i institutions, which 
indicate the value once set by advancing Hocieties on the judg- 
ment of the old. Among them are. Senate, ytpovaia (the 
S)>artan Senate), fiTjgoy^povTf? (itM Homeric oquiv’alent), Trpf(r^«is 
(AmbaBsadorB), Ealdnnnan, Elder, Fresbvter, MoiiHeigneur, 
Seigneur, Sire, Sir, and Sheikh’ (ib. p. 2.1). See art. So<ia'. 
Organization 

3 H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbvnde, Berlin, 190‘3, 
p. .^6 f. 

* F. 8. Arnot, Carenyanze^, London, 1889, p. 78, note. 

* S. R Steiiinietz, Fechtsverhattmssc von einyebnrcuru 
Volke-ni in Afnka und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p 41. 

® J Campbell, TraoHs tn S. A/nca'^, London, 1815, p. 428. 

7 Voyages . . . throtiqh A. America . . tn 171(9 ami 179S, 
London, 1801, p. cxxviii. 

® L de Boircy, Uxst. naturelle et morale des Antilles de 
I Amirique, ed. C. de Rochefort, Rotterdam, 1081, p. 566. 
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many of the rudest peoples old age is held in liigh 
respect. 

Among: the Andaman Islanders the sick, the aged, and the 
helpless reoeive every attention and in tlie Nicobars the old 
are allowed to live out Uilmt lives, and are invanabl.t treated 
with kindness and consideration " The PaLu|fonians are said to 
show deference to a^fe and ainong^ tlie FuegiianB the word of 
an old man was accepted by tlie >ouii);er jieople as law, and his 
authority was never disputed. Tins statement is, however, to 
be read alonj; with that of Bridg:es, who says of the Yahg:an of 
Cape Horn that, while they are hound to mamtani then aj^jed 
parents, they often neglect them, and sometimes use them 
eruellv, and that cases are not unknown in which thc\ have 
killed them, wdien they have grown weary of t,he burden of 
attending to them Von Martins ohseiwes tliat ttie Itotocndos 
exhihitea a tenderncHs towaids lielpless age hardl.\ to be 
expected of them while Ehrenreich gives an instance of then 
neglect of a man totally blind who w^as left withoiit guidanee 
or assistance to follow the t,nhe us hest he conld.” The hist 
duty incnlcaled ujxm their children hv the Amus of .lapan is 
deteience to parents, a careful regard for tlieir elder hrolher, 
and reverence for the old men of their village The Kannlaroi 
yontti « and the novic-es at Tutu and Malmiag are mstrued-ed to 
Hnp])ort the old and infirm , anci a somewhat similar ac'coii id is 
given of the Aetas of the I’lnlii>]uneh Ilc'sjieet to the aged is 
paid hv the HogoLus of S Mindanao,i2 and hv the inhabitants ot 
Ceram and manv of the islands and an hipel.igoes desonlssl In 
Riedel ; 'i* by the Harea and Knnania,''^ the Jekii^*'’ and the 
Wagogo tt* Th(“ Ovamlio tend and nurse the old and the 
crijipled , If and, among some of the tribes of Togoland, those of 
the old peojile who are in po\eit\ or iin.d>le to pio\idc tor 
themselves are supjiorted In their lelativ es The Malag.is\ 
rcsp< ct the aged, and care for the infirm and the sic-k ; a similar 
account, is gn en of the Chinooks, l{otocndos,-i and Samoans , — 
and the Jvunle Islanders treat the ag-ed with rcverence.'-i'i Among 
the Munduigoes an old man is never found in deHtitiilion 'Ihtn 
hold it to tie a son’s dulv to provide for his age-d father , and, 
indeed, if a son has lost Ins fathei, it is very hkeh that he will 
look out foi some cdnldless old man, and sut)])Oi t and c.iic foi 
him ‘There IS no nation,’ wiU»*s Laing,^’'* ‘with uhu-li I am 
aecpiainted, where age is (iciteii with so nine ti lespect .and 
deferc-nc'e ’ The Aleuts jnovide the- siek and old with t<*ii(l 
W'iien thn have" nothing ol f lieir ow ii, and lov«- and icwereix-e 
their ]iaients, grnndjiarentH. and near reluincs Sons sacritice 
thi’ii pins]iectH in order to ('are for them in old age, and it is a 
thing untie, vrd of that a son or dunglitii should nialtn-al a 
parent.^'’ Among tlu' tubes of the C.iuc'usus old age is rever- 
enced The Osseles show ttie stinngest love for ttieir ]>arcnts 

i K H Man, On the Ahnrijfnint I nhabxtants oj the Andaman 
Inlands^ London, 188.‘{, jip 1-1, 17, 2b 

Mull, ‘Tlie Nu'obarese IslandcTs,' JAJ xvm fl.sKh-Hl)| 
li Fitzro\ JSarr of t/u Snn'ei/ma I'ninujen of H M S 
^ Adventuie ' and ' lie mile,' t'iiHi-dh, London, is.ll), ii 17“ 

^Ib 11 I7t). 

^ T Bridges, ‘ Mmiirs cf coiitumes ctes Fncgieiis,’ It I* 
H.i.ules, III vn (18H4n7(. 

•' Cited l)^’ P. Khreiiren h, ‘Ueherdic itotoeudos der Imasihan- 
isclien Provniyen Es|iiritu Santo uiid Minos (Jerac's,’ ZJ'i xi\ 
nss7i :^>‘A 

7 Ehrenreich, lor. eit 

^ J Batchelor, T/n Atnv oj Japan, I;Oiidon, IHtfJ, p ILtf 

!* A. W How it t, The Native Ttioeg of S E. A UKtraha, London, 
19(»J, p r.td 

10 C G. Scligmann, lleportHof the Cainhndije Anthiupoloffical 
Expedition to Toixea .SVtrnfv, v. |19()4| 210, 214 

*' J Foreman, 77o’ J'hiiipptne IslandtJ, l,,ondoii, IH'.M), 
p j;i0. 

If A Schaderihurg, ‘ Die Bevvohnervon Sud-Mindanao und der 
IiiKel Samal,’ ZE xvii [188'')! 9 

1'* .1 G. F. Riedel, he Uuik- en knu iJt'n ii/r jas.sen tiiXHchen 
Selebes en Taptni, The Hague, lS8(i, pp 102, 162, 192, ''bn, IWo, 
:{7o, 404, 4;ka 

>4 W. Mimzinger, Oafa tnkanm'he Studien, Schaffhausen, 
18G-1, p. 474 

10 R V Granville and P" N. Roth, ‘ Nciles on th< Jeki is, Sobos, 
and Ijosof the Warn District of the iSigci Coast Protectorate,’ 
JAlwvm 11898] 109 

10 .J E Beverley, ‘ Die Wagogo,’ ap Steinmetz, ]> 2P2 

17 C J. AnderBson, Lake If<jaini, London, ISfifi, p. 197 f 
Stemmetz gives a Biimlar account of the Banaka and Bainikii, 
the Msul.tla, the Ovatierero, the Amahlubi, and weveral lnben of 
the Frenrh Sudan (pp 41, 114, 106, '276, 602, 365) 

18 Asmis, ‘ Die StammesrechtedeH Bezirka Atakpame,’ Zl'JiM 
XXV. (1011 1 ]26f 

01 J. Sihiee, Madapaseai and its People, Ixindon, 1870, 
p 187- 

‘fO 11. H Bancroft, Tin- Native Lares of the Paajir States of 
A. America, Ivondon, 1876-76, i. ‘242 

fi MaMinilian Prinz zii Wied Nenwied, lieise nach Unisihen, 
isir,-t817, Frankfort, 1821, ii. 40. 

ff G. Brown, Melanesians and Polj/nesians, lx)inlon, 1910, 

p 66. 

23 K. P. Krasheninmkov, The IJist of Kamtscfialka and the 
KvriUki Islands, tr J. Griev e, Gloncester, 1704, p 230 

24 A. G Ijuing, Travels in the Ti manner, Kooranko, and 
Soolima Countries in M' Africa, l/ondoii, 1826, p. 134. 

20.1. Weiriaiuinow, in K. K. von Baer and G, von HelmerRen, 
Beiirage zur Kenntniss des russischen Reiches, Petrogratl, 1839, 
i. 183, ‘iOO, 


and the greatest defeic'iice to age i The Cinuissians treat 
old people vvitii respcci, and whoever insults or maltreats 
an old man ot woman is h\ law made liable to severe punish 
meiit.2 Among the Ivhc'vsiircH of Georgia respec't for age is 
re<|iiired to u degiee (|Ulte rt'inarkable , 3 and to yield it. is a 
utiiverual cubtom among the Avars, a LeHghian tribe. Indi ed, 
among the latu r tin will of a jmreiit is so «ucred that the child 
W'onld (he latlu i tlian dls()l)e^ 4 The Reindeer Chukchi.s show 
considcruhle defe rence to their old people ; and among the 
coasi ClmkchiH the aged who cannot walk arc carried by their 
relativeB 

Deference to the old in in many instaiiceH nttri- 
ImtaMe not to leveienee forage in it.Nell, Inil to a^e 
and tlie wi.sdoni. knowledge, and expeiienee wide li 
are<U‘enied to be it.s almoNt invai lable ne<'om|iaiii- 
niont.s, 

Tims, Imskiel sasa of the licKpiois and Delawaics Ihut ‘ age is 
every vnIutc lespeetcd, loi long life and wisdom an it gun led as 
alwav s connected ’ ,<* and, acconhng to Carvci, ‘tiu wonts ot 
Uie niK lent part of tlic cniiimumlv .are esteenu tl hv the vouiig 
as crackles '7 Among tlu' natives of Toiigal alioo old agi ami its 
attendiiil expeiienc'r are highly rt .spc-cled , ^ the Lskimos ot 
Behring Strail Wand Point Ban ow O' defer to the opinion o) the 
aged, wliether men or women , and a v er\ siiniLii act omit is 
giv en of the \'ed(las of Cev Ion Among the Gihuks (In ‘old 
men ' of the elan decide qucMtions of cull luid c I;inshi)> They 
are the repositories of elan (‘UHtoins, genealogies, and tiudi 
turns, and in such matters are of high authonlv nz 'fj,, ‘<,id 
man ' of (he \ nkaghir, w ho is generally (tie oldest nieinhei of 
t tu' eoimminil v , legulales war and listiing and hunting evpedi 
tioiis, selects the reHtiiig'iiIuees of the group during its waiidc i- 
uigs, saeiifii'is to tlu claii anc'cstoi, presides ill festivals, and 
entorc’es ohedieiiee to estahlislied eustom, while Ins wife liolds a 
somewhat similu position among the women 13 it |,„s been 
Baicl of tlie huriiai that among them ‘ iige was held in reveienci , 
and a man’s authcuilv inerc'asc'cl with veins If he, even willi 
out l>* mg aged, had natuialh iiiLelligem e, eiiiining' and 
eoiirige, hevciiid his lellows, lie iiiig’ht heeoiiie a man ot note, 
weight \ 111 I oiiiti il, and a leach i in w.n . Inii, such a < use was 
(‘VC < j'l lon.d and, as a iiilt, anilioiitv and agi went (ogethei 
Till .luthoiUv cit age also attai hed to icilain women wlio had 
gamed the* eonfidenee of then it ihcs-people Sinhwotm'ii wen* 

( onsnlted hv tin iiu'n, and hud gi(*ul vsiighi and authoiili m 
tlu Itihi Togethci with (In old nui,,the\ wc'ii tlie de- 

}>i)silaru.s ot the tiih.d legends and cii*-'oii,-, .md thi\ lo pt 
aln e the si Miieeiif iiuiiii.igc nih‘s, . l hus iiifhieneing piihln 
oinmoii V(‘i\ stionglv ’ '4 The olcl men gi l the In st lood ' 'luid, 
111 M (.^hieeiisluncl llie\ ‘liave the vouiigist and li(‘st looting 
vives, while u young, man must c'ounl liimsclf fcutunati il he 
('an get an old worn. in ‘ ‘Tliert is no such thiiu. as doiiiL' 
awav witti aged and infirm peoiile , on tin* c ontr.u \ , the\ aie 
treated with espi'ciid kindiie-s, leeciviiig ti shaii' ot the lood 
whii II tliev aie imahle 1(1 pioMue lor Iheiiiselvei ’I'hetiiilh 
of thiH tiilmte and its general ajiplieahilil v t o the natives ot 
Anst r.'iha nr*' anijilv attested liv olliei authoni les 18 

1 A von 11. i\( hausen, 'J'ian\t aacasia, London, Ik.M. ji 4111 
‘-',1 S lUll.Joinnal oJ a flrsidi me in Cinii'^^ia liinina the 
JVui.s /.S r.i, London, JMh, i 292, K Km h, y.’r. o dmeh 
iiussland naih ilcni ka >ifiasi,'^'‘firn hdlmnis, in din Jnhnn 
;s h-db, .Stultgait and Tiihingi n, 1812 4.'!, i 37.6 

von ILitin, Ihidei aasdctn KaaKasiis, Lc‘ip/ig, I9(i(<, p 8] 

* Ih ITU 

'■ M \ ( '/ iplieka, .1 /«<( e/iioc/ ,s'i/ao (Cl, < »\tot d, I!»]l,p 28 
<*(i II Lo-.kn 1, Ilisl Ilf tin Mn.yinn ol tin Ciidid Piilhren 
annnnfl'n finhansni ,V ,l)moo‘(/,ti (' I I.a dVolie, London, 
17'14, 1 1.1 

7.1 Carvel, Ttavels throaalt the Interim Parts of N' 
Ameriia in the Vears 17(if>-tiS, lauidon, 17/8, )i ‘.M'i 

W Muimei, ..In Aceonnf id tin Natives of (he Tmnia 
Islaiid.s', Edmhiirgh, 1827, n , .1 Wilson, A Mistnonaia 
V oyaifi' to the Soid/nin Pariftr Orran, in the ) ears I?'a, '(.‘i, m 
the ship ‘ Ihiif,' London, 1799, p 3(t ' 

» E \\ .Nelson, ‘The Kskiino about Bering Slriiit,’ IS /i/.’L’H 
(1899>, p 301 

.) Miudoch, ‘ Lthnologieal Results of tlie Point Barrow 
Exiiedition,’ ifyiElt (1802), ]! 127 
4^ P ami F Nurasin, Lrgebnisse natunaiHsensrhaftlichen 
Eorschtinuen aaf Ceyion in den Jalnen ]SH!,-H6, Wiesliaden, 

189„ III 186 f 

•‘■4 ('/..aplioka, ]). 49; see art Giioakh, 43 ff, p ;i7 f 

14 How’itt, p .'41(5 In Biitish Gmana 1h(' old wonu'ii oeeiipv a 
soiiiewtiut similar position (i: Sehonihiirgk, Reisrn in Rnttseh 
(iuiana, IsUO-UU, l.eipzig, 1817-48, ii 3‘ih) 

43 E J, Evre, JournaP of Expeditions of Discover!/ into 
Cential Austrabn in hi, London, 1816, n .'iH.t Ilovi'tll 

(p .694) tells UH that at tlu* Bora eeremonv Kannlaroi y oiitliH ar« 
inBtriict«‘d to support tlie aged and inlliin. 

4^ C. Liimhcjltz, zlrnonc/ Cannibals, Eng. tr , London, 18.8'.>, 
p. 103, L Fison and A W. Howitt, Karnilaroi and Kurnai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p .‘’.64 , G, F Angus, Savage Li/e und Seems 
in Australia and N'eio Zealand, London, 1847, i 82, Si ott 
Nind, ‘Description of the Natives of King Georges Sound,’ 
JlKiS 1 [1832] ’{Hf .J Gunulla (Hist, natu telle, nvile et 

gfoqraphvque de rOrenorp/e, Ir M Eidous, Avignon, 17.6H, i 
‘277) gives a soniewbat Bimilar account of the Othomacos 

47 Bpencer-Gillen'v, p .'ll. 

437 k |i}t 10 , 1‘2 ; K L. Parker, The Euahlnyi Tube, Ixrndoii, 
1905, p. 79, llowitt, 766 ; T. L. Mdebell, I'hiee Expeditions 
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3, Influence of nomadic life on treatment of the 
old. — Eyre oljserves of tlie tribes with which he 
was acquainted tliat, while the blind and infirm 
were well treated when young, they were left to 
)>erish as soon as age added to the burden of caring 
for thein.^ I'his change of attitude has been 
observed to prevail among many nomadic people.s, 
and, indeed, is ati almost necessary cons(}quem‘e of 
1 heir habits of life. 

Tims, tho SiotiN anti Assiniboins abandoned those who were 
iHt lonvf'f aide to follow the wiuidorinj»H of their tribe ; and it 
stMMUH that a Hiinilar praclu'e \\as followed b> the Mninetarees, 
Itioarae, and otlifru, who, wlien living in settled villajjeB, 
treated their old pouple with ItindneHs.- Oatlin observes that 
tins custom was coinmon to all the tribes who roamed the 
nrairieH,.** it was followed by main of the northern Indians 
and it was found not only anionjj the nomadic Ahfj^, but anions; 
those who were settled on the coast/' In Itotiima the a',xed 
were well eared for. hut, as soon as the\ w'ere seized with ill- 
ness, they were iniieh rietflected, and even allowed to die nii- 
not-iced ,6 the lienifuas attend to t.Iuur old people with care, 
except in eases of incurable sickness, when, after they have 
einjiloicd in vain e\erv means of cure, they abandon or even 
stranjfle them 7 The EsUiiucs of (Jreenlund do not exhibit any 
proMouncofi rcv« rciice for the a^'od They honour them so lonjr 
as the\ are able to w'ork, and are snbjec't to their influence if 
thev ha\c sons and were i^ood hunters in their da\ Even a 
woman of advanced years, if she has able liodicd sons, is 
rrsj*eeied 15ut, when men or women become loo old to take 
< are of themselves, they receive H<‘ant conRideration, and are 
sometimes even ticated with ridicule A similar account is 
^'•iven of the Thon^a of E. Africa *' 

4. Place of the old in tribal ceremonies. • In 

numerous instances the old pcojile of atiilMftake 
a jiromiuent part, in the iiei tormauce of its cere- 
monies 

Thus Ivo'^a ho\s, after thev have iiiidcrf^one < ireiiniciHion, are 
mstancted h\ aiiold niiui as to (heir duf as .«s triheMnen ,u and, 
m the ras( of the EaiaKia tribe near I'oit Darwin, tlu old men 
s( bool tilt ymtliH on tlicu uriivinj,^ at. jniherty in endurnnc< , 
li\ niiposm:.'’ on tluun heaM tasks aee(>m]ianied with kit ks and 
blows An old woman plavsan important rdle in the imherlv 
iites ohservid hv llie ’,;nls of tlu' Taiiiifanvika plateau, ;tn(j 
ornameiiis 1 he mariMj^o-ahlc '„^irls of ilic Ahiponcs h\ pnekine' 
the skin wiih thorns and ruhhinp: ashes into the hhedin;^ 
wounds ' * 
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54 M. DohriAhoffer, Account of the Ahipones, an eipu stnan 
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5. Special employments of the old. — In some 
cases special employment.s are assigned to t be aged 
when they are no longer able to fight or engage in 
liard wt)rk. 

Thus, among some of the Californian tribes the old W’arrior 
has to carry as best he can without assistance the game which 
his son has killed, or is compelled to do menial work under the 
supeiiutendence of the women 1 In Ceram the old man who 
C 4 vn no longer work acts as the nurse of little children and by 
order of one of the Yncas such a i^erson was employed to scare 
birds from the crops .3 

As to the place of old people in the organization 
of primitive soeiety see art. Social ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

6. Contempt and ill-treatment of the old.— In 

some instances old age is despised. 

Thus, among the llupa, Tomo, and (Jallinomero tribes of 
California the ag<‘(l were treated with the greatest contumely .4 
At Tahiti no respect is ai corded to old peo}>le They are 
thrust aside and receive little attention. In Fiji they excite 
contempt ;♦* and in some of the Solomon Islands t)iey are, along 
with the sick, the objects of ridicule 7 The Lappsaie said to he 
uiidiitiful to their aged parents and a similar account is given 
of the Yakuts, among whom parents who are decrepit and of 
feeble underslanding arc especiall.v the object of ill-trealinent-y 
TheKagoro show little reverence for age exri'jit in the case of 
their chief and an important oth( lal (nieakirap), who administers 
ordeals and leads them in all sacicii ceremonies;))) tlie Boclm- 
aiias *) and the Indians of British Guiana despise old jieople 
111 some cases the old suller from mere neglect : 
ill oUkts they are cruelly used, abandoned, or even 
killed. 

Bj the Kutehins of the Yukon the,\ an* simjil.v neglected , 1 ■ 
among the Ba-IIuana they arc often subject to ill-treatment 
B\ the Ynligan of ('ape Horn tlicv are often much neglected 
and even cruelly ImiKiled, and, m some instances, they have 
been killed by their own ihildren who had giown wi‘arv of 
tending them )•'' At, Hualnne the aged received little attention 
in illness, inan.v died u.s much from hunger as fjom diseasi , 
ami Hometimes, if there w:us hut faint jvrosjieet, ot their reeover.v , 
they were eJuhhed to death, sjieared, or lained alive U) 1,1 
Island of Pines all aged and decrepit persons, and those who 
Were suffering from jirotracted illness, were eithei put to death 
hv their relatives 01 conveved to om. ot the small islands and 
letl to starve and in olden times the Koryaks killed all their 
aged parents The Gorarinas, like the Bushmen, expose their 
ohl people to he di voured hv wild beasts The Bechuanas jiav 
HO little regard to them tliat tlie\ are Hometimes allowed to 
starve or to he eaten hv dugs t,)ie 1 >amaras kill useless ami vvoi n 
out peojile, and even sons smother their sick fathers -i A verv 
Kuiular account is given of the Nutkus,’.')* ami of the Gallinomero'-. 
ot California-'* Old age is hut little resjiectid amom; the 
Tibetans ot Kokonor. Indeed, it is hv no means an infreiinent 
case when the son kill.s the father who has become a bin den 
At l''a/.ol<| on the Blue Nile old i»eoj)le wen buried alivi , and 
tin* saim- I'listom is said to have existed among the Neyio 
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tribeH 80 uth of Kordofaii.^ It is said to be the practice of a 
dwarfish people in Timor for sons to force their a^ed fathers to 
join a foray, and, havintf slain them in combat, to claim the 
reward for their heads. ^ 

T. Voluntary death of the old. — The burden of 
old age is felt in nmny instances to render longer 
life so undesirable that the aged ask to be put to 
death or at all events are content to die at the 
hands of their relatives. 

Amon^ the Payajfuas of Braeil men offered themselves to be 
buried alive when weary of life by reason of old a{fe, decrepi- 
tude, illness, or tedium 8 Among the Koryaks death at the 
hands of their fellow-tribesmen was accepted as the natural 
end of life and in N. America the aged of the prairie tribes 
aciiuiesced in their abandonment. In some of the northern 
islands of the Solomon group those who are too old to work or 
fight are put to death, as it seems, with their own consent ® 
Tlie burying alive of parents who had become burdensome was 
of almost daily occurrence among the Fijians,^ and was under- 
taken at the instance of the old people themselves, who thought 
that, if they died while vigorous, they would be vigorous in the 
future life.8 Among the Indians to the west of Hudson Bay 
those who were too old to support themsehes requested their 
children to strangle them. A grave was dug, in which the old 
man placed himself, and, when he had signified that he was 
ready, two of his cliildren strangled him willi a thong.® In 
Fate, one of the New Hebrides, the aged were biirieil alive at 
their own reiiuest. It was even considered a disgrace to the 
family of an aged chief that he should meet his end in any 
other manner.i® A somewhat different account is given of the 
fate of the old at Muleknia, another island of the same group. 
There a person who is old and decrepit is informed that his or 
her burial will take place on a certain day. Sometimes he or 
she IS buried alive, and sometimes strangled before burial In 
Mota, Pentecost, and Leper’s Island the sick and aged are 
buried alive out of kindness. It is a common thing for tliein to 
beg their friends to put them out of their misery. The tJaribs, 
at the request of their parents, slew them, believing tliat tliey 
did a good work in delivering them from the weariness and 
misery of ol<l age. The practice was not, however, a general 
one hi Among some of the tribes of Florida children killed 
their parents on the ground that Uiey were useless and a 
burden to themselves, and considered that in so acting they 
showed a sort of religious and pious affection The Hottentote 
abandon aged and helpless iiersons, so that they may not linger 
on 111 misery.i® With the Oliukchis voluntary death is a 
regular custom. The old people are killed at their own request 
by some near relative by stabbing, strangulation, or shooting 
Before the ceremony of killing a formula is pronounced, after 
which no retreat is possible liecause the spirits have heard the 
promise and will punish its violation. Natural death is the 
work of evil spirits (kflH), and these are escaped by voluntary 
death , and those who have ended life in this way iiave the best 
abode in the future life hi This voluntary death is said to pre- 
vail among the Eskimos of the Alaskan shore, and was practised 
by the natives of Kamtschatkat^ and the Yakut. i® 

8 . Cannibal practices in regard to the old.— In 

many instancen old jieople are not only killed, but 
eaten. 

The stock instance of this practice is that of tiie Battak of 
Sumatra, who, according to Le;^dcn, eat their parents when 
aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetites as to 
perform a pious cerenionv. When a man becomes old and 
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weary of the world, he ia said to invite his own children to cat. 
him. He ascends a tree round which his friends and faniil,> 
gather, and, as they shake the tree, they join in a funeral dirge, 
of which the import is, ‘The season is come, the fruit Is ripe, 
and it must descend.’ The old man comes down from the tree 
and his relatives put him to death and eat him.l Yuie was 
told almost exartlj the same story of some wild tribes of 
Arakan.9 Oderic says of tlie Tibetans that they eat their 

S arenta out of reHjiect for tlieir memory, 9 and Rubruquis and 
iurpini gave the same account.^ Barliosa gives a like report of 
certain tribes in the interior of 81 am; ''and several non-Ar\an 
{veoples, such as the Massagetin, the Badaii, and the Isseiloncb,*' 
the Birhors of Central India, 7 and certain wild tribes of Kwei- 
chan ,8 have been credited with the practice The Samoyciles 
and Ostiaks themselves admit that formerly old parents unfit 
for work were killed and eaten b> their children in the exjvecta- 
tion that after death they would fare better a soim-wlmt mimlar 
account Is given of the Cachibos of Brazil ; i‘i and tin Tupis arc 
said to eat their dead as a last demonstration of affection.' ' 

9. Motives impelling to voluntary death and 
cannibalism. — Frazer ban pointed out tliat among 
many peoples the belief prevail.^ that a man will 
enter upon tlie future life with jirecisely the same 
powers and cajiacities as those of whndi he was 
po.sses.sed at the time of his deatli ami it is fo 
tins belief tliat the jiractice of voluntary death 
in use nmon^^ the Fijians has been attributed.’'^ 
Another motive to such an act is fear of the con- 
tempt which attaches to physical weakne.sH amorij; 
a nation of warriors ; and, no doubt, view.s such 
as these may incline old jieople to acijuiesce in 01 
even desire death wliiJe still in the enjoyment of 
liealth and vigour. On the other hand, tliose who 
kill or kill ami eat their old people not infrequently 
represent their jiractice ns an a(;t of kindness, as 
a piou.s ceremony, 01 as an lionouiahle Imrial.’’’ 
Westermarek, howevei, oIisimvi'h with j^ieat 
coejeney that UHii<.^eH sucli as tlw'se, ‘ like so many 
otlier liinmal customs w )n< li aie supposed to com 
fort the ilead, may he the sur\ival of a practice 
which was orif^inally intended to promote the 
selfish interests of the livui];.’’*’ 

Litkratcrk — In addition to tlie refercnccH cited in the art 
see E Westermarek, The Ongm and Derelojunent of the 
Moral Ideas, J^ondon. 1906-(JS, Index, s.v ‘Old Age’, A H 
Post, Die Anfange des Staats- und UechtsletM^ns, Oldenlmre, 
1S78, p. 242 f.. Afrikaiusche Jvrisprudi nz, do. 1887, 1 . 2981., 
Sfuifien zur Entn'icklvugnyesch. des Enmihenin Ms, do. 1889, 
p. 337 f,, Grundnss der ethnoUigischcn ,/urisprudenz, do 
1894-9.5, li. 43 f. , artt Ahanuonmknt anii ExeoauRK, Ganni- 
BAUISVI, EC'IIIANASIA, SoClAli Okoamzatios 

1’. .1, 11 amilton-Orikrson. 
OLD AGE (Ameriean). — I. North America. -- 
The treatment of the a}.jed in N. America seems to 
liave been, on th(‘ whole, unfavouiahle, especially 
among the harbaioub tnluis of the Facilic coa.st. 
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The Gallinorneros of California behaved towards 
the old with utter contempt, forcin^f even aged 
'warriors to do the most menial work under the 
.siij)erviHion of women. Aged j)arents were killed 
by the same tribe, and among the Lower Cali- 
fornians the aged were neglected and put to death 
if ill for a long time. In like manner, the old 
wore abandoned by the Shoshones when they be- 
came a nuisance, ^riirning to the Algomiuian and 
kindred stocks, we find that the condition of the 
aged was, on the whole, apparently preferable to 
their lot in the west. It is true that the Jcsmt 
Urlaiions represent the Unions as intending to 
kill a certain old man, and as abandoning two sick 
and aged women, whom, however, they were glad 
to receive back when the Jesuit missionaries suc- 
ceeded in restoring them to health {Jesuit liela- 
tions and Allied DovumentSy ed. R. G. Tliwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xx. 2J9, xxx. 135-137). 
It is expressly stated that at Three Rivers, 
t)nohec, * old age and })Overty are held in the 
utmost coiitcm])t by the savages’ {ib. xlvi. 128), a 
condition which is quite analogous (,o the Avestern 
Yuma (Muiteiiijit for the aged {ft. H. Rancroft, NR 

1 . 515). The Jesuit missionary G. Lalemant makes 
the following statement of the Iroquois near 
(Quebec : 

They were acou«tonied ‘ to kill their fatherH and niothcrB when 
ihey are bo old that they can walk no lon^jer, thinkinpr that 
they are thus doiny them a good aer\ ice ; for otherwise they 
would lie compelled to die of hunger, as thc\ have become 
unable to follow the others when the> change their location’ 
{Jen. Rel. iv 199). 

ILuoin lies the clue to the retention of the 
ttractice of abandoning or killing the aged among 
1 datively a<lvaiici‘d American Indian tribes. It 
was regarded as an act- of mercy, and there is 
little doubt, in view of the conditions under 
wliic'h tliese tiihcs lived, that this view was coirect 
(cf. also T. Waltz, Ant hropoloqic der N nturvolke.)\ 
Lei])zig, 1800-77, in. 110 ). llonour and respect 
for the old were by no means unknown, as is 
clear from the lejieated ascription of these virtues 
to the llurons, as well as to tlie Aheiiakis of Now 
Rrimswick {Jes. Rel. ii. 212 , xiii, 37, xlvi. 174), 
while among the western Koluschans honour 
towards jiarimts was a duty obligatory on children 
(H. Ploss, Das KiraP^ Leipzig, 1884, ii. 409). 

2 . Central America. — Among the ses.sile popu- 
lation of O.ntral America the aged were held in 
high esteem. The Zapotecs regarded old age 
with tlie utmost reverence {NU i. 001 ), and the 
ancient Mexicans ami Peruvians di<i equal homage 
to their elders. 

3 . South America. — In S. America the aged 
seem to faie better than in the more rigorous 
northern part of the continent. Yet their fate is 
scarcely enviable among tribes such as are de- 
scribed by K. 1^'. im Thurn in Guiana : 

‘ Powerless old age meet« wuth no reapeot. When old and past 
work, they are indeed allowed to remain in theur haminooka in 
the housea which once, perhaps, belonged to them, and are fed 
by their younger relations irj a rough and grudging manner ; 
but no further care or kindneas ia shown to them ' {Among the 
indiam 0 / Gui»na , London, 188, S, p. 224). 

The practice of putting the aged to death xvhen 
hopelessly ill is also known in S. Amerhra, even 
among tribes which hold the old in high honour, 
so that W. B. Grubb writes : 

‘ The aged are well cared for, no neglect being shown except 
in cases of incurable sickness, w hen, after every effort to cure 
them has been made in vain, they are abandoned, or even 
suffocated or strangled ’ (Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, p. Tf)). 

Litkraturk.— S ee the authorities cited throughout. 

Louis H. Gray. 

OLD AGE (Chinese). — Among the innumerable j 
mottoes expre.ssive of hopes and good wishes which 
are to he seen pa.sted over the doorways of Chinese 
houses none is commoner than a scroll consisting 1 


of four characters which mean ‘ this house be 
visited by the Five Blessings.’ These ble.ssings 
are long life, worldly prosp(;rity, health, love of 
virtue, and a natural tleath. The first is pojmlarly 
regarded as the most important ; for the others, as 
the practical Chinese mind argues, necessarily pre- 
suppose the maintenance of life, and, so long as 
life lasts, there is always room for hope that the 
other blessings wdll be added. 

The conviction that a long life is (uninently 
desirable is carried to its logical result in that 
reverence for age which is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful characteristic's of 
the Chinese people. In no country in the world 
are the aged treated with more courtesy, respect, 
and deference than in China. 

Among the (Jiinese reverence for age is essen- 
tially connected not merely with the traditions of 
social practice, but also witli ethical theory. All 
the Confucian classics lay emphasis on the duty 
of treating the aged with respect. The ‘ Book of 
Rites ’ tells us that the ethical standards of the 
Yu, Hsia, Yin, and Chou dynasties Avere not 
identical in resj)ect of all the things Avhich thej 
held in honour ; hut that, Avhereas virtue Avas 
honoured by the Yu sovereigns, rank by the lisia, 
riches by the Yin, and kinsliip l>y the Chou, all 
four dynasties gave honour to old age.^ Mencius 
says that ‘ the proper object of the loyalty of 
virtuous men is the prince Avho knoAvs Iioav to 
provide for the Avelfare of the aged.’“ King VVOn, 
to Avhose efforts the foundation of the Chou dynasty 
(12th cent. B.C.) Ava.s mainly due, Avas regarded as 
a model prince, hecunse (among other reasons) he 
Avas one of tliose who ‘knew hoAV to jirovide foi 
tlie Avelfare of the aged.’ Mencius observes that 
‘ the people A\'hom ive described as starved and 
famished are those Avho lack food and warmtli, 
hut among the subjects of King W6n there were 
no old people to whom food and warmtli Avere lack- 
ing.’® Confucius himself is said to have declared 
that one of his chief <lesires Avas to secure rest and 
peace for the aged.^ 

The ‘ Book of Rites ’ gives instances of the 
manner in Avliieh the royal sages of olden times 
proved their moral Avorthiness by their reH])ect foi 
old age. Among per.'-ions of the same rank at 
court preeedence was accorded to the eldest. Aged 
ministeis and officials Avere granted various special 
privileges. Under the rule of these kings ‘residents 
in the country took their places according to their 
age, and the old and pool Avere not neglected, nor 
did the strong come into collision with thi) Aveak.’ “ 
After the royal hunting expeditions the largest 
share of game Avont to the aged. When the king 
gave audience to a minister avIio Avas seventy years 
of age, the minister Avas privileged to sit in the 
royal presence. If the king wislied to consult a 
minister or ex-minister Avho had attained a very 
great age, it Avas unnecessary for the latter to 
come to couit ; tlie king himself Avonid go to his 
house and Avould bring the old man pre.seiits of 
delicate food.® Wlion the king Avent forth on 
ceremonial journeys, or to perform the customary 
ntes at the sacre<l mountains, he Avould make 
inmiiries about the local princes and chiefs Avho 
had rtmehed extreme old age, and would visit them 
in their oavii homes.’’^ 

A certain amount of scepticism as to Avhether 
the nionarchs of ancient China A^'e^e really in the 
habit of treating ohl men AAUtb all these marks of 

J SBExxviil [1885] 229 f. 

2 J. Lpgffe, Chinese Classuis, Honffkong:, 1861-72, ii.a [Oxford, 
I89.'i] 461. The tr. here given is not verballj identical with 
Legge’a. Cf. also p 808 f. 

3 Jb. li.a 462. 4 Ih. i. 188. 

5 SBB xxvili. 230. 

« Jb. xxvli. [1885] 241, 466, xxvili. 232. 

7 Jb. xxvii. 216, xxvili. 232. 
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deference is perhaps permissible. But it is easy 
to see why the eaily recorders of law and custom 
in China should have attributed siicli conduct to 
the semi-mythical Hoverei<;ns of the Chinese ‘ golden 
age.’ Just as the Hebrews and other ancient 
peojdes enormously enhanced the influence and 
prestige of their moral codes by attributing them 
to divine inspiration or to ‘ tlie finger of God/ so 
the old Chinese moralists sought to sanctify the 
highest ethical ideals and princijiles known to 
their own race by tracing them to the almost 
sunerncitural wisdom and virtue of their ancient 
holy kings. In describing what was assumed to 
have been the ethical standard of the royal 
founders of Chinese civilization, the moralists 
aiiiH'd at setting an ideal before the rulers ami 
])eople of their own time. They always professed 
not to be inculcating a new or a higher morality 
than that hitherto practised, but to be merely re- 
aflirming the teachings of ]>ast ages. Confucius 
himself repudiated all claims to originality : he 
was no innovator — merely a ‘transmitter.’ 

Whatever may have been the true history of the 
origin and deveIo}>ment of the moral ideas of the 
(Jiinese, we have ample eviden(;e that reverence 
for age has been one of their most conspicuous and 
cliaract eristic moral qualities from the earliest 
days of which we have autlientic record. This 
reverenc-e was b^’^ no means confined in its mani- 
festations to acta of a merely ceremonial natuic. 
That it also had a thoroughly practical side is 
shown in the legal provision which exempted (and 
still exempts) old men from severe forms of punish- 
ment in the law-courts.^ Under the semi-sociahstic 
system of ancient China t enderness for age is also 
shown in the acceptance by the State of full resiion- 
sibility for the iirojier care and nourishment or old 
jKiOj)le. Tliere were several classes of persons w’ho 
received regular subsistence-allowances. Among 
these were young orphans, childless old men, old 
widow ers, and old widows. Chinese sympathy and 
chaiity were not, indeed, directed tow'ards the alle- 
\ iat ion of the ne(Ml8 of only these ; for provision was 
also made for the dumb, deaf, lame, blind, crippled, 
and deformed, ami for superannuated government 
officials and the i)arents and grandparents of those 
who had died in their country’s service * But it 
was in connexion with the needs and claims of 
the aged that the State regulations reached their 
highest degree of elaboration. The old-age pensions 
were paid in kind, not in money ; they consisted, 
liowcvcr, not merc^ly of grain and other food -stuffs, 
but also of various useful articles, such as benches 
and Avalking-stafls.’ We are told of a very re- 
markable custom whereby the aged pensioners 
were entertained as guests of the State in the 
government scfiools.* Thus the very young and 
the very old w'ere brought together in circum- 
stances w’hich cannot have failed to strike the 
youthful imagination and to exercise a highly 
beneficial influence on the development of the 
moral sentiments. That children should treat their 
elders with reHjiect was, indeed, impressed upon 
them by their schoolmasters in the ordinary course 
of tlie schola'^tic routine. 

‘ Let careful attention,' saya Menrius, ‘ be paid to education 
in schools. Above all, let emphanis be laid on the fllial and 
fraternal duties..^ If that is done properly, we shall not see, on 
our public roads, grey-haired old men carrying burdens on 
their backs or on their heads.’ ® 


1 This IS referred to in the ' Book of Rites ' (SBJS xxvii. 66) , 
but it is also a well-known provision of the criminal law. The 
exemption is not, of course, absolute ; but, even when convicted 
of murder, old men have been treated with extraordinary 
leniency (see E. Alabaster, Note* and Commentaries on Chinese 
Criminal Law, London, 1899, pp. 98 f., 108). 

•-i See SBE xxvii. 240-244, 404 f . ; and E. Biot, Le Tcheou^Li, 
Paris, 1861, 1. 82 f., 287, ii. 211. 
s SBE xxvii. 287 f 

* Ih. xxvii. 242 ; see also Legge, ii.^ 248 (footnote). 

5 Legge, ii.2 131 f. ; see also p. 149. 


But the impression made on youtliful minds h> 
the striking example set them by the State itseff 
in its public demonstrations of respect for age 
must have been far deeper and more lasting than 
any wdiich can have been made by the mere force 
of pedagogic precept. The ‘ Book of Rites ’ tells 
us that the king personally presided at the enter 
tainment of the pensioners ami Hiinerin tended the 
distribution of food and drink. ^ No doiiht these 
duties were, in practice, usually (‘arried out by 
deputy ; in any case the royal share in tlu‘ pro- 
ceeilings W’ouhl necessarily become, or temf to 
become, formal or symbolical. It may be com 
jiared, pci haps, witli that venerable custom wheri by 
the emperor of China ploughed three furrows in 
front of the Altar of Agriculture, thus setting an 
example of industry to his peojile and dignifying 
the lanours of the millions who toil in the lields 

Seventy was the age at which officials were 
entitled to claim release from the cares of office.'-^ 
Wlien the ex-official reached the age of eighty, one 
of his official friends was released from jmblic 
duties for the expiess jmrpose of attending on him 
When lie attaiiieil his ninetieth year, all inembeis 
of his family emjdoycd by government w ere allowed 
unlimited leave of absence so that they might 
devote themselves to the old man’s welfare.^ 

The Chinese moral (*ode coiitaiiis various rules 
and suggestions as to the etiennd-te wdiicli should 
govern the relations hetw'een old and young. 

We are told, c.i/., that a man shoulti treat those who are 
twiee as old as himeelf with the name kind of deforenoe oa he 
would show to hi8 faliier, and he should treat one who Is ten 
years older than himself as he would treat an elder brothei 
111 the company of one who is senior by five jears he should 
not walk aVireast with him, but a hUle way behind him 
W’hen a group ot men of various ages are sitting together, the 
eldest should be alloweil to take the seat of honour. 4 If an old 
man and a young man are w’alktng together, and each carries a 
burden, the young man should take the old man’s burden in 
{uhlitiori to his own, if he is physically able to do so; if he is 
not able to carry iKith burdens, he should carry the heavier of 
the two An elderly man should not lie cxficeted or allow'ecl to 
<*arry a burden which is too heavy to he earned in one hand '• 
When a death occurs in a family, the aged survivors are noi 
expected to carr.v out the full rites of mourning This is hecunse 
the privations and fasts which are necessary in the case of 
young mourners might be injurious to an old man’s health.** 

Though the attainment of old age is regarded as a 
matter for coiigiatulatioii, it is neccH.saiy to avoid 
direct and jiointed references to the advanced age 
of tliose whom one is addressing. In tlii.s mattei 
tact and discretion are as rieiicHsary in (Jliina as 
they are in Kuro]ie ; and only long experience of 
Chinese social conventions, ami a delicate apjirev 
ciation of the circumHtances of each indivnlual 
case, will save the well-meaning Kurop<;an from 
unconsciously offending against tJiinehe canons ol 
good taste. The ‘ Book of Kites ’ tells u.s tliat, 
when a man is addressing his parents, he must not 
remind them of their age;’ and in the ‘ Twenty) • 
four Kxainjdes of Filial Fiely ’ this precept is illu.M 
trated in somewhat grotesque fashion by the story 
of the elderly man who, in order to divert the 
thoughts of his venerable parents from decay and 
death, played and gam boiled in their presence as 
though he were still the darling of their early 
wedded life.® But old age has iHHjn treated bj 
poets and esHavists in a much more seiious mannei 
than this ; and, indeed, a very attractive anthology 
might be made of the graceful and touching utter 
ances of Chinese writers on the difl’erent aspects of 
this subject. If tliey love to dwell on the tran- 
quillity and lieauty which mark the evening of a 

I SBE xxviii, 231 f a Ih, xxvii. 241, 46fi, 479. 

•* lb. xxvii. 460. Similar rules applied in the cane of the 
blind. 

4 lb. xxvii. 68 f., 73 f.. 76 f. 

4 Ib. xxvii. 244 , cf. xxviii. 280. 

* Ib, xxvii. 88 ; cf. xxviii. 439 f , and Legge, iv. pt. ii. 478, 476. 

7 lb, xxvii. 68. 

8 See The Book of Ftlial DxUp, tr. Ivan ChOn, in the ‘ Wladom 
of tho East' aeries, London, 1908, p. 40. 
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well-ordered life, they do not i^^nore the wearineBs 
and pain, the vain regrets and wistful longings, 
from which old age is rarely free. ‘ Dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return ’ is a truth which 
the religious and ethical teachers of China make 
no attempt to conceal ; indeed, they themselves 
have given expression to it in j)recisely the same 
language.' 

The Chinese i<leograpli Avhich stands for ‘long 
life’ or ‘old age’ is very frequently brought into 
artistic association with that which stands for 
‘ happiness.’ These two characters have been 
written in innumerable fanciful ways, for artistic 
reputations can be won and lost, in China, by the 
degree of skill or ingenuity which a calligrapbist 
displays in liis treatment of these almost sacred 
symbols. The Chinese, as is well known, regard 
their wonderful system of ideographic writing with 
feelings akin to reverence ; but among all the 
thousands of existing characters none occupies a 
more exalted jdace in popular e.steem than the 
two which stand for ‘long life’ and ‘happiness.’ 
They meet the traveller’s eye wherever lie goes, 
though sometimes they are so fantastically written 
as to lie almost unrecognizable. lie will nnd them 
carved on the ruggea boulder that crowns the 
summit of some sacred mountain — and wdll learn, 
pel haps, that they reproduce in facsimile the hand- 
writing of some famous calligraphist of a thousand 
years ago ; and he will find them embos.sed on the 
Imckles and napkin-rings that are manufactured 
for Western ‘ globe-trotters’ by the Chinese silver- 
smiths oi to-day. 

Hut it IS not only in the written ideographs that 
the ideas of long life and happiness find artistic 
expression. Many evergreen trees are rej^arded as 
symlKihcal of longevity, and a hr-tree with snow 
upon its branches is an emblem of a happy and 
serene old age. Similar ideas are associatea with 
the bamboo. Among animals the crane and the 
tortoise are universally recognized in China as 
emblematic of longevity and immortality. These 
amiiials fT(;quently appear in Uie paintings and 
emhroiilcries whu li are presented to old people on 
Iheir birthdays and other anniversaries. When 
used in this symbolic way, the tortoise is often 
represented as having a row of tails. This is based 
(jii an old fancy that, until a tortoise passes its 
liundredth year, it possesses only one tail, but that 
by the time it has reached the age of a thousand it 
has ten tails. Perhaps it might be a dillicult task 
to disjwove this. 

The Chinese reverence for age rests to a great 
extent on the sound piiiiciple that there is no 
period of Imman life which cannot furnish its 
appropriate <iontrihution towards the development 
or the (complete man. That character is something 
which each man builds up for himself throughout 
the whole course of his life is a belief which is no 
less clearly recognized by Confucianism than it is 
by modern psychology in the West. Old age is 
reverenced in others and desired for oneself ; for 
it is believed by the Chinese that the normal life- 
time of a man, fiom cliihlhood to old age, is no 
longer than is necessary for the full realization 
of a mail’s moral and spiritual capacities. The 
Chinese divide life into various stages, and it is 
nob till he has arrived at the age of sixty that a 
man is supposed to have reached the stage of moral 
and intellectual development that entitles him to he 
described as a person of ‘wisdom and exjierience.’^ 

1 Tl»e passage occurs In a Chinese commentary on the ‘ Book 
of Tlites.^ Using shfng yti Vn srhfan yil Vu, * the body takes 
its rise from the earth and will return to the earth.’ The 
Chinese say that, when the white hair turns yellow (in extreme 
old age), this is a sign that the bodily organism (hsing) is about 
to return to the place whence it spiang (its p^n, or origin)— 
namely, the earth ; for yellow is the colour with which, In 
China,' earth is symbolically associated. 

■-i SHE xxvii. (56 f., 47y f. 


The Confucian conception of the normal stages of 
moral growth, under the most favourable conditions, 
may be learned from a well-known passage in the 
Analects, which tells us that Confucius, at the age 
of fifteen, was l>ent on acquiring knowledge ; at 
thirty he ‘stood firm’; at forty he had ‘no 
doubts’ — i.e., he liad tested his own capacities and 
had defined his relationship to the world ; ' at lift y 
he ‘ knew the decrees of heaven ’ — i.e., he had de 
veloped the spiritual side of his nature ; at sixty 
his ears were ‘ attentive to the trutli’ ; at seventy 
he could follow the impulses of his heart without 
going wrong.® As Confucius died at the age of 
seventy-two, we find from this analysis that the 
development of his character was practically con- 
tinuous throughout all the years of liis life. From 
the biographical point of view', the passage is not 
without interest ; hut it is valuable mainly as an 
early and instructive examjile of introspective 
psychology, and as implying a recognition by the 
Cliinese of the important fact that no period of 
human life — not even the period of physical dexiay 
— is necessarily unprogressive or sterile. It is not 
till he has safely arrived at the haven of old age - 
an old age that has been jireceded by strenuous 
and (jontinuous moral activity — that man can hoiie 
(theoretically at least) to ‘ follow the impulses of 
his heart without going wrong.’® 

Confucian jisychology in tliis respect is by no 
means contradict/ed by that of 20th-century Ihirope. 
William MacDougalf describes how, after rejicated 
moral conflicts, resulting in the acquirement of 
‘ the irresistible stiengtli of a fixed and consolidatcxl 
habit ’ of right doing, the self may come ‘ to rule 
supreme over conduct.’ The indiviiiual has at 
least the potential capacity of rising above moial 
warfare ; ‘ he attains character in tlie fullest sense 
and a completely generalized will, and exhibits to 
the woihl that finest flower of moral growth, 
serenity.’^ It is interesting, in the same con- 
nexion, to note that the crowning spiritual cxjieri- 
ence of some of the Christian mystics seems to 
have been a sense of complete liberation from the 
state of moral unrest and strife. 

‘ “ La ifuerra e tenninata,” all the enerp^y of a strong naturo 
flowB freely iti the new chaniielH, and modification ceaneH, 
mechanu'all} , to be |>os»d)le to the now’ unified or “ ropener- 
ated” hclf,’ writes E. Underhill, with special reference to tlie 
case of St Catherine of Genoa.® 

In spite of the fact that many of the customs 
recorded in the ‘Hook of Kites’ have long been 
obsolete, the moral scntimcntH of the Chinese with 
regard to old age have undergone no material 
alteration. The modifications wdiich have taken 
2 )lace in outward observances may be traced to a 
variety of causes, of which the most important is 
the crystallization of the rules and duties relating 
to the cult of ancestors. If in normal circumstances 
the State no longer provides for the necessities of 
old men and women, this is because the care of the 
aged is a responsibility which is assumed as a 
matter of course by sons and other relatives. Tlie 
State recognition of the mutual claims and responsi- 
bilities of jiarents and sons is illustrateil in a strik- 
ing way by the frequent reduction or remission of 
sentences imposed on criminals on the ground 
that t he accused persons w ere the sole support of 
their aged yiarents. Such pleas are o|ten advanced 
in the law-courts, and always receive careful con- 

1 We are told on ConfuciUH’s authority that ‘a man who is 
unpopular at forty will always be unpopular’ — that such 
further development as may take place after that age will pro- 
ceed along lines which have been already laid down (Legge, 
i. 830). 

2 See IjCgge, i. 14(5f. 

3 Confucius realized, of course, that old age is liai)le to certain 
moral perils which may be regarded as peculiarly its own. He 
pointed to covetousneM as one of these (ib. p. S13). 

^ Social Psychology'^ , Ijondon, 1913, pp. 261-203. 

® M London, 1912, p. 264 ; see also W. R. Inge, 
Personal Idealism and, MysU^^sm, do. 1907, p. 10. 
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sideration.^ The ethical basis of the Chinese social 
system is filial piety, and the duties and obligations 
as well as the rights and privileges of every member 
of a Chinese family are so clearly defined and so 
rarely repudiated that only in quite exceptional 
circumstances (such as those hiought about by 
famine, plague, Hoods, eartliquakes, and war) are 
old men and women liable to become dependents 
on private charity or tlie bounty of the State. 

‘If it be obiected/ writes an English*educate<l Chinese 
student of sociology, ‘ that the burden of the family drags down 
individuals from self-development, at least it is true that pub- 
licly organized relief is a much less urgent problem with us 
than it is in England.’ 3 

It may not lie out of place to mention that in tiie 
territory of Wei-hai-wei, now under British rule, 
there is not, among the 150,000 inhabitants, a 
single individual who requires to look elsewhere 
tlian to his or her own family-group for the means 
of support in old age. 

Young China is showing many signs of restive- 
ness under the social and ethical restraints of the 
old order, and it is not unreasonable to question 
whether respect for old age will, in the future, be 
as considcuous a feature of the Chinese character 
as it has been in the past- Fortunately, however, 
the old ways have not yet fallen into oblivion, and | 
even among the ardent young patriots of the New ! 
China there are many who believe that the re- 
generation of their country is not by any means 
contingent upon the wholesale surrender of all 
that has contributed to Cliina’s moral greatness in 
t he past. 

As an interesting indication of President Yuan ; 
Shih-k'ai’s <ieteriiiination not to give up the old 
customs whereby public homage was rendered to 
virtuous old age, we may cite a l^residential 
mandate which was iiublished in Peking as re- 
cently as 6th Jan. 1915. 

This mandate refers to the fact that the mother of Lieut. - 
General Lm Ilaien-hfing had reached the age of one hundred 
years. This laih, it continues, is noted for her admirable 
personal qualities and for the unwearied devotion which she 
showed in the education of her distinguished son. In spite of 
lier advanced age, it is gratifying to learn that her health and 
good spirits are by no means impaired. ‘ She is indeed a person 
of whom the State ma.v well he proud.’ The mandate concludes 
by specifying the honours that are to be conferred upon the old 
lady;- These are to include a jnen (honorific tablet) hearing the 
four characters Shu Tf Ch'i JNieu, ‘ Womanly Virtue and Vener- 
able Age.’ This tablet is to be hung on the walls of her home 
as a pcri>ctiial token of the State's recognition of her virtues 
and in conunemoration of her attainment of a great age. 

It will be noticed that in this mandate (which is 
typical of multitudes of similar decrees that have 
been issued by Chinese emperors in past centuries) 
emphasis is lai<l, not merely on trie age of the 
lierson concerned, but also on the fact that her 
life has been well spent. That the good sometimes 
die young is a lamentable fact wliich the Chinese 
know as well as we do ; but they love to think that 
a virtuous life receives its appropriate reward in a 
serene and happy old age ; and nothing gives 
greater satisfaction to their ethical sensibilities 
tlian the contemplation of wises in whiidi the ideal 
combination of exalted virtue and great age has 
been attained in real life. Thus it is that many of 
the virtuous kings of ancient times are credited 
with abnormally long lives.^ Even in later and 
more degenerate times it was supposed that the 
jirojier span of a good man’s life was a hundred 
years. It is largely because a long life is believed 
to he one of the rewards of virtue that the funeral 
of an old man (especially if he has left behind him 
a large and prosperous family of descendants) is 

1 For the legal usages in this matter see Alabaster, pp. la't- 
106. 

2 P. L. K. Tao, ‘ The Family Syeiem of China,' in Sociohgical 

Jan. 1913 

2 For statements to this effect cf. the Shv King (Legge, vol. 
Hi. pt. i. pp. 25 and 61, pt. ii. p. 466 f ) ; of. also SBn xxvH. 
344, and Wang Ch ung, Lun U^g, tr. A. Forke, i. (London, 
1907) 318-317, 325 f. 


regarded as a congratulatory festival rather than 
as an occasion for sorrowing and condolence.^ 

There is a story told of an elderly English admiral who, while 
walking with a fellow-countryman in the streets of C!anton, 
unexpectedly found himself surrounded and threatened by an 
excited and turbulent mob of anti-foreign Chinese. Acting on 
the suggestion of his companion, who knew the Chinese char 
acter, the admiral rcniovea his hat and displayed his grey locks , 
whereupon the angry; crowd immediately fell hack in abashed 
silence, and the Englishmen proceedtsl on their way unharmed. 
This story may be apocryphal ; hut, so long its 
the telling of such stories in illustration of the 
Chinese character continues, as at pre.sent, to be 
deserved by the Chinese jieople, it will be inqios- 
sible for Western critics to witlibold from tlie 
j civilization of China a high tribute of reK])ect and 
admiration. 

Litkhaturi.— T his has been indicated in the aitiele. 

K. Fleming Johnston. 

OLD AGE ((rreck). — The ordinary Athenian 
view of old age is well summed up by the aged 
Kephalos at the ojiening of Plato’s licpublu' -. 

‘old men flock together; they are birdH of u feathci, ax the 
proverb say's , and at our meetings the laic of my ac(juaiiitaii( r 
commonly is— 1 cannot eat, I cannot drink, the pleasuics ot 
youth and love are lied away': there was a good time once, 
hut that is gone, and now life is no longer life. Nome of ihem 
lament over the slights which are put upon them by relations, 
and then they tell you plaintively of how many evils their f>l't 
age is the cause ’ {Hep. 329A , tr. B, Jowett^, Oxford, 1881). 

The .speaker indeed goes on to say that tlie real 
cause of this discontent lay not in old age ?><’?• .sr, 
but in the individual character (doubtless 1 Mato’s 
own view), and the testimony of the aged poet 
Sophocles is quoted in wdtm'ss of the blessed calm 
and fieedoin of old age from the tyranny of the 
pas.sions ; hut Greek literature of all jierioils is 
far too thickly strewn with obviously sincere dis- 
praise of age to ]>ermit ns to doubt, that it. was 
wholly hateful to the average Greek. No Gr<M*k 
writer has surpassed Soplundeshimself, t he lirpuhlir 
notwithstanding, in the bitterness of liis Tefeienc€‘s 
to old age— and that in the latest of his tragedies 
‘For when he hath ueen youth go by, with its light fnJlien, 
what troublous afHiotion is strange to his lot, what Huffenug ih 
not therein? — envy, fof'tions, strife, buttloH and Hliiuglilers , 
and, last of all, age claims him for her own,- age, disjiraised, 
infirm, utiBonable, unfriended, with whom all woe of woe 
abides' ((Ed. Col. 1230 ff., tr R. C. Jehh«, Cambridge, IWXl) 

At the other end of the scale, Aristotle, in a long 
passage unrivalled for the cruel ruthlessness of if s 
characterization, gives a picture of old age in tin* 
same jicssimistic style {lihet. ii. l.M - 1389*' 13). An 
‘ingrained horror against the condition of lit(‘ 
winch destroys beauty and mars enjoyment,’ ^ ami 
tlie haunting thought of the two inevitable (leinons 
(Keres [^.r.]) of Age and Death, ever waiting in 
the baclcCTOund of life, eamc near to poisoning the 
springs of happiness fur the Greeks.* The vanish 
iiig oi youth like a sunbeam, and the pains of age 
(frag, i. 5 : 6bvvT}p6v y^pas ; v. 5 : ApyaXiov xal 6.fxoptf)ov 
yijpas) which make a man ugly {ahxp^^) w-hd 
wretched (i. 6), and death more tolerable than life 
(ii. 10), is the burden of Mimnerrnos. Even A^lsehy 
lus hardly finds anything better to say of a man 
stricken in years tnan that ‘liis leaf is withered, 
and with his three feet he wanders weak as a child, 
a day-lit dream ’ {Affmn. 791!., tr. A. W. Vcrrall, 
London, 1889). Euripides in the same vein eon- 
trasts youth and age in a great ode tliat sounds 
like the swan -song of his own golden youth 
Fur. 637 ft’.). For Pindar, the poet of the ‘ deliglit- 
ful things in Hellas’ (rd repirpd. ^p'EWdSi)^ the 
very heart of life lay in wealth, streng^th, and 

1 On thiH subject see I>katii anu 1>i8pohai< ok tiik Dkad 
((C hinese), vol. Iv. p 461 g lo. 

2 Mahaffy, Social Life in Greeiee from Homer to Menander, 
p. 249. 

* Cf. Theog. 767 : ttjXou Kaxdc dirb KrfpaK d/Awai, i yr/pas t 
ovk6pi9vov xai Bavdroio re'Aov. See the vase in the Ixiuvre 
(Pettier, Cat, no. 848; figured in J. E. Ilarriuon, Prolegomena 
to the Study of (Ireek ReUpyon'^, Cambridge, 1903, p. 174), in 
which Herakles with his club is about to beat out the brains of 
a shrivelled ugly little figvire. labelled I'^pac, which leans on a 
stick. 
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beauty, and in ‘ glorious-limbed youth ’ {dy\a6yviot 
^/9a [Nem. vii. 5]). The Athenian Solon really 
stands on the same plane, in his definition of the 
happy man as one who is * whole of limb, free from 
disease, a stranger to misfortune, happy in his 
children, and cornel v to look upon, and who sliall 
also end his life well’ (Herod, i. 32).^ 

In a word, the ancient Athenian knew little of the art of 

f 'rowing old gracefully ; “ nowhere m Clreek literature bo queru- 
ous, BO wanting in dignity, as in dealing with age and its 
dinabilities ; while, conversely, the glory of youth, especially in 
itH purely physical aspect, is the dynamic impulse of Ureek art 
in all its forms, especially in sculpture. Mimnermos prays that 
free of disease and sorrow he may die at the age of sixty years. 
^^'e are not surprised to read that the old people of Keos, when 
they reached the age of sixty or upwards and felt their powerH 
de(;aying, put themselves quietly out of the way with a draught 
of hemlock -“-heing indeed compelled by law to do so, In order 
that there might he a sutticient maintenance left for others, and 
that they themselves might not suffer from su kiiess and weak- 
ness of extreme old age (Strabo, p 48(1- irpovirarTt yap, «!>? 
eoiKtv, 6 vofxo^ Tovs uirtp i^YjKovra. irr} yeyoedras Ktafeid^eaffat Kai 
Tov SiapKtlv Tot 5 oA^oic TT 7 V rpotfirjv. And see the story there 
told in reference to tou? rrptaftvrdrovf. Cf. iElian, Por. Umt 
iii. 37 , lleracl. Pont, in Muller, FIJO ii. 216). 

It seems clear that, while the Atlieiiians, in 
theory, respected and honoured the ol<l, the facts 
of life were hardly in harmony with theo^.^ 
Thorough, and perliaps supersciisitivo, Inimnnists 
as they were, the a(*tual objective aspect of old age 
seems to have been repulsive to them ; involving, 
as a rule, enfeebled powers of enjoyment of most 
forms of social intercourse, it was jaer sc a hateful 
thing, and its victims were regarded with at best a 
balf-conteinptuons tolerance as living a very death in 
life.^ Notwithstanding some examples and uttor- 
aiices in a cont rary sense in literature, the 

tendance of Gtldipus by Antigone [Soph. (Ed. Col. 
347f. : dei/ue6>’ rjfxCijv dOa/xoposirXavu/ji^yr}, \yepovTayo)y€i]), 
the general sentiment and conduct towards the aged, 
in historical Athens, fell far short of that kindli- 
ness which must be regarded as a touchstone of 
social nro^resH, a derivative of that whole attitude 
towaras tlie weak and the helpless, the young and 
the suffering, which is one of the prime ilistinctions 
between inodcrn and aninent times. The truth is 
that under the streinious conditions of ancient life, 
in which one inu.st be eitlier liaminer or anvil, 
there was but little room for the claims that mif,dit 
be urged by age on the ground of long and varied 
experience ; and this impatience of age in tlie 
political sphere reacted ujimi the general social 
conception, being reinforced also by tliat intense 
selfishness which so deeply slaineu the national 
chaiacter. 

In this respect, as in most other things, Sparta stood in con- 
spicuoua contrast with Athens , and, while Atliemans did not 
hesitate to ajiplaud the Spartan practice as a matter of principle, 
they made little attempt to imitate it — for all their own altar of 
Compassion in the Agora (cf. Xen. Resp Lac. x. 8 ; Kal yap to 

rrdi'TuiV Bavp-acTToraTOv cTraieoOtrt p.ey irdyrtt rd TOiaOra itrinjficu- 
/aara, fn,fi«l(r9ai Si avrd ov&tpia iriiAis iBtKei) & There lies 
probably some deep significance behind the fact that it was in 
Sparta that honour to the aged as such was a fundamental of 
the social systeni (cf. x. 2 : yap Toi>s ytpovra^ tcvpiovc TOW 

7r«pl rijt >pv\rjf aywcof Sufjrpa^ty ei'Tip.dTfpoy «Teat to yripat r»j< 
raty dicp.a^(HTtity pcofirfi). Herod, ii 80 remarks that Egypt and 


1 Aristotle, RAcf i 6 14 ff., say s almost exactly' the same 

thing, witii some amplifications. 

For Sparta cf. l*hit A'n seni sit per. resp. 24 : 6 AvaaySpos 

elfrew, <«w rw .‘VaxeSat/aowt KaW^rra yrjpuxriy. 

3 In his Rise of the Greek Epic'i, Oxford, 1011, p. 107, O. 
Murray says ; ‘ Any sympathetic reader of early Greek poetry 
w'lll have noticed the importance, almost the sanctity, attached 
to three classes of human hemgs . strangers, suppliants, and old 
people ’ He is referring, of course, chiefly to Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 381 (see below), but he certainly exaggerates — in 
regard to the last class, at any rate. 

^ Of. SemOli. frag. 71 ; ti? yip iSoi'af arep I Byardiy jSio? 
troBtiyo^ ", Soph. Ant, 1166 ff. . ris yap TjSoi'if | dray TtpoSuKriy 
avSpef, ou riBijfJi' eyw | ^r/y Toi/roy, iXA' epv//vyov i^yow/aat vexpoy 
8 Cf. Paus. I. xyii. 1 : 'EAfow fionpot, <5, fxdKicrra Beuty it 
avBptdiriyov /Slow Kal fierafiokat npayfiaTuiv dri fidvoi 

Tifidt 'EAAtjettie yepovaiy ’A^rjeaioi. lie goes on to mention an 
altar of AiSw? also. At the best it was allowed tliat age brings 
wisdom (cf. Horn. Jl. iii. 109 f.). But the characteristic of 
Athenian democracy is expressed in the complaint of the 
Erinyes— iirel KaBimrd^ei. p* irptcrfivTiv vtot (dEsch. Earn. 734). 


Sparta agreed in the respect paid to age ; it evidently struck 
him as very strange. Here we may recall the hackneyed 
anecdote of Cicero (d« Seneci. xviii. 63 f ) of the aged nmn to 
whom the liacedaimonian ambassadors in the Athenian theatre 
offered a seat — and brought down the house—' dixisse e\ iis 
quendain, Athenienses scire quae recta cssent, sed facere nolle ’ 
For the respect paid to the old by the y oung in Sparta see the 
anecdote in Pint Lyc. 16. 

I’erhaps the early decay of respect for the aged 
is in part traceable to the fiery experiences of the 
migratory age, which must have destroyed many 
of the finer elements in civilization (cf. G. Murray, 
Rise of the Greek Epic^, p. 101). Partly also, 
perhaps, it was a natural result in military socie- 
ties, where with decay of bodily powers practical 
fighting value disappeared — the universally recog- 
nized limit of age for active military service in 
Greece was sixty years. How far, if at all, it is to 
Ik 5 brought into relation with the primitive practice 
of slaying the man-god as .soon as he exhibited 
symptoms of failing jiowers, in order to transfer- 
his spirit with unimpaired vigour to a successor — :i 
practice and belief which undoubteilly took a 
broader sweep, beyond the circle of rulers, and 
afl’ected the gciieial sentiment touching bodily 
decay and deatli in the case of ordinary folk — musi 
be left here undetermined (see J. G. Prazer, on the 
preference for a violent death, in (rJP, pt. iii., 'J'hr 
Dying God, Loiidoti, 1911, p. 9fl'. ). Certain is it 
that, apart from the example of Spaita, there is 
ample evidence of a time when the aged coiiiiled 
for more in public life than was the case generally 
in Athens. 

A reminiscence of the pristine Btatu- of the agorl lingers in 
the use of the word Trpe(r/3eii:=‘aml)asHador8 ’ The use of the 
term rd irdroia to express ‘ancient law,’ ‘the way of ancestors,’ 
IS derived irom a time when the old men of the tribe (oi 
WpovTey) were the repositories of the sacred tradition or iiiHtitw- 
tlons of the commiiniti (cf. G. Murray’, Four Stapes oj Greek 
Religion, New York, 1912, p 61) This was an actual woiking 
fact at Sparta, where the yapovala at twenty-eight men over 
sixty years of age,^ in conjunction with the two kings, was the 

S uurdian of the custom of the State, and 'in case the people 
ecided crookedly the senate with the kings were to reverse 
their decision ’ (Pint. Lyc. 6 ~ al 5^ incoAidi' o Sdpot eAotro, rovs 
npeirPvyeveat xal dpxaytrat dnocrrarfipat ^firv — tovt’ eari yy 
Kvpovy, aAA* oAco; atftitrrofrBai xai fitoAvi'i.i' rby S^poy). Tiie i on- 
stitution of Sparta was in this respect a survival from a Innc 
when an oligarchy of old men deeiiied all matters of importance, 
to the practical exclusion of the younger men, who in general 
assembly (Apella or Agora) had merely a right of acceptance oi 
rejection of definite proposals, without power of amendment or 
disi’ussion (cf. Thuc. i. 87). In Athens a similar council al.M> 
existed, a mere shadow of its former self, in the shape of tht 
once venerable Areiopagos, which under the develojied demo- 
cracy w’as entirely cut off from all direction of political affair^ 
Only when the policy of the younger men had brought the 
State to the brink of ruin, by the failure of the expedition to 
Sicily, in 413 B.C., was recourse had once more to the counsel of 
the old, to save if that were still possible (Thuc. viii. 1 : xai 
dpxvyriya npea/Svre'puy dySpidy cAifcr^ai, olVivts wept ridy wapoyruiy 
dv Kaip'ot rrpoPovktvtrova'i). 

Even in Homer the precariousneaa of the rights 
of the a^ed aa against the young and lusty is 
clearly evident through the glamour of courtly and 
heroic life and jioetry. Nestor ia no real exception, 
for, besides having plenty of sons to champion him, 
he is represented as more than merely old — he has 
lived BO far beyond the usual span of life that he 
enjoys the prestige of a sort of sanctit y for his very 
age ; and, besides, he is deliberate!}^ tieated by the 
poet as a privileged figure.^ With Pchuis, for all 
that he is mated with an immortal, the case is very 
different. Achilles in the under world puts the 
anxious question to Odys.seus : 

1 Cf. Tyrt. ap. Pint. Lyc 6 ’ rrpeapvrat yipovrat as an element 
of the Spartan conatitution In the light of his observation of 
the ill effects of life-tenure by men of advanced age in ohgarchi- 
cally organized States, Aristotle criticizes this, especially in 
respect of the judicial functions of the Spartan Gcrusia , for 
there is, he says, an old age of the mind, as well as of the hodv 
(Pol. ii. 9. 25- 1270*J). On the same lines, he would not approve 
of the life-tenure of the members of tiie Athenian Areiopagos. 
The best men in his ideal State become pricHts in advanced age, 
ami Plato is of much the same opinion (Laivs, 755 A, 923 B). 

* Of. A. liang, Hmner and hh Ape, London, 1906, p. 284 ; 
‘ Of all the characterB in Homer that of Nestor is most famdiar 
to the unlearned world, merely beiiause Nestor’s is a “ character 
part," very broadly drawn.’ 
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‘ Tell me of noble Poleiw— is he yet held In honour aiuoni^ the 
Myrmidons, or do they set him at nauffht from Hellas to Phthia, 
for that old a}^e hinds his hand and foot ? For I am no lonprer 
his champion under the sun ' (Oct. xi. 494 flf.). 

And the father of Odysseus himself is fain to be- 
take himself to hisdistant farm * withered, unkempt, 
and clad unseemly ’ [Od. xi. 187 IK, xxiv. 225 IK). 

Hesiod, in his fanciful sketch of the evolution of 
the world through the various ages, imagines a first 
or golden age in which men din not prow old, but 
pashc-l away without pain or decay, as if falling on 
{Works a7id Days, 113 fK). The fifth or iron 
age of the jioet’s own time is one which, as it 
passes gradually into the sixth age, will exliibit a 
progressive depravity, among the marks of which 
will bo that children dishonour their ageing parents 
and set at naught their admonitions (18211.). 
Hesiod’s catalogue of deadly sins includes, along 
with injuries done to suppliants, guests, or orphans, 
harsh words to aged parents (331 fK ). The limita- 
tion or narrowness of range here obserxahle is 
found in later Athenian society ; for in Atiiens 
also the obligation of reverence or kindline.ss 
towards the ohi tended to be thrown enf irely upon 
the family group, and to he eonlined to the special 
lelationslnp obtaining between jiarents and chil- 
dren. The very insistence of Greek lawgivers upon 
this specific foim of the obligation may well raise 
a sii.s[dcion that, even as thus limited, it was by no 
imuiriH universally honoured in practice. Among 
the Athenians, in fact , it was a counsel of perfec- 
tion for the individual member of the family 
rather than, as in Sparta, a general attitude of 
society, binding without fiirthm* question, even 
where the narl•o^\er relationship did not exist.* 
Wo. are tlius compelled to make special reference 
to this jiarticiilar form of obligation, as dealt with 
in Athens. 

The K^-'Ucral lenn was yTjpoTpo<|>tu/ or yqpofioaK*iv. The law 
(•ompelliiig' children to nurture and protect their parents in 
olil a^e (6 TTjc eopo?, in Is. viii 32, where the speaker 

18 at pains to insist that it c’overed also grandfather and great- 
ranilfather)" was, of course, attributed to Kolon (Anstoph. 
hrdH, 13.'V4ff : tv rati rwe frtAapyuie icvpfit(rt,v , Deni. xxiv. 103) 
It seems to liave specified tour forms of breach — ill-usaKi , 
refusal of bed or of board, and nofflect of funeral rites (rn 
vopn.^6pLfva , see Ljs. xiii. 01 , Dem x.\i\ 107 ; Anstoph. Birdu 
757) It w'as enforced by a ypa</)// yoif«it}v Kaica>cr«<u«, which came 
before llie clnef Archon (Anst. Ath. Pol. Ivi J> , IIy)ier. Pro 
Klixen 0 </)avA6v «<rri ttoov tocv Kaurov yoeels o apxotv tin 
TOKTou xaflrTai)- In accorci with his own exalted conception of 
filial duty (see the remarkable passaR-e in Laws, 931 A : ?rar>jp 

ove OTw xai p.T)T7]p 7) TOUTwe trarepcs tj prjrrpff er oixity tctiyrai 

Kfifir'iAioi aTTtipTjKOTfK y^p^, SiaroTtOrfria nori ayaXfta ai/rtZ, 

TOiOVTOV i<f)tcrriov iSpvfxa te ooci'f p.aX\oi' Kvpio*' <tr«r0ai), 

Plato prescribes as penalty for its violation peri)etual exile and 
exclusion from the temples (Lnu'it, 881 K) His penalties are 
sterner than those actualbl in use At Athens a son convicted 
of maltreatment of parents became arc/aov to erwp-a (but without 
confiscation {Andoc. i. 74; see art. AtimmJ) This meant that 
he was excluded from the Affora, t.e. from the ordinary privi- 
leges of tivic intercourse, and could not speak in the assembly 
(/Kschmes, i 28 fde \tyji iv rtp Si^p.<p T'ov vrart pa Tvnriatf rj^ 
T^v pLTjTf'pa, T] fxrj Tpt'/xov, rj /arj rraptf^w*' otKrferiS'’ rovroy ovk ea 

A«yeii'). Whether this was the sole penaltv is not known. He 
certainly ran the risk of bemuf excluded from office ; for one of 
the (questions put at the ‘ scrutiny ' (6o(ciM.a<yta) of a candidal e 
for the Archonsliip was w-hether he treated his parents well 
(Arist Ath. Pol. Iv. 3 : yocea? e! fC rroiec), and a negative pro\e<l 
against him entailed rejection (Xen. Me7n. ii. 2. 13) The obliga- 
tion, however, was subject to the jiroviso that a parent had 
given his son an education befitting his station in life (Pint,. 
i^ol. 22 I vi<p rpttfteiv roy rrar*pa p.r} Stta^dfxeyoy T(xyy)v iirdyayKe^ 
firi tXyai) 

The provision by which a suit might be instituted by a son 
against an aged father for mental imbecility, in order to de- 
prive him of the management of his estate, seems sometimes to 

I Cf. Xen. Mem iii 5 15 : Aeyms, #^ 17 , Trd^pco ttov w 
TTciAet T 7 )c KoKoKayaOiay. nore yap octw? A0ijeacoi, io<TiT*p 
AaKcSai/xdvioi, tj 7 rp«cr/ 3 uTrpou? ailSeVovTat, 01 owb tiLi^ narepiuy 
dpxoyrat. Karaippoyeiy rwy yrpaiTcpwy , ClC. (le Senect. xviil. 63 : 
‘ Loceilaeinonem esse honestlssiimim domicilmm senectulis ; 
nusquam emm tanlum tribuitur aetati, nusquam est senectus 
honoratior’; of. an important passage in Arlst. Eth. A'tc. 
IX. 2. 7 flf. 

But in Attic prose yoveir never properly means an\ thing but 
‘parents’ in the strict sense, though Plato also (Lav>», 931) 
v\ould extend the range of the law. For Ionic usage cf. 
Herod. 1. 91. 


have lieen improperly used (cf. Plat. Latvs, 928 F. - vlfL^ t’ ov a^tiai 
trarepac vnh edtruv yTjpciK fiiari^e/xtrouc aiaxptof c^cieai rrapa- 
voiaK ypd4>«<r6ai ; Aristoph. Cloxuls, 844 f. The well-known storj 
of the prosecution of the aged Sophocles by his son lophon is, 
how'ever, an invention or mere mistake). Socrates was accused 
of encouraging this undutifiilness (Xen. Mem. i, 2. 49 ; cf. the 
scene in Aristoph. Cloxida (1821 ff.], in which Pheidippides, re 
presented as a pupil of Socrates, asserts his right to in Hi cl 
bodily chastisement upon both father and mother). Aristo- 
phanes in another pla.v represents an old juror as congratiiJiit- 
ing himself that his official posiLion and i»a> enable him to I'oiii- 
iiiand at least a show of familj affection, together with more 
tangible comforts {Wa^s, 605 ff.). 

It ia, of course, not to be gatliered from the 
above that either aged parents oi old folk in 
general weie treated as a rule especially badly in 
Athens. Probably feu States iii Gieeco olleied as 
eflieient jiroteetion to life and limb, personal 
dignity, and (iroperty as was given by the laus ot 
Athens (cf. Dem. Mad. 221 fl.) ; perlinps nom* pio 
viiled HO ready access to Icj^al jirotcction and re 
dres.s to even the humhlest and most lieljilcss 
And, notwitli.staiidin^ their temlency to a ceil am 
smugness of self-i^lorilication on this scoie,* wc may 
readily grant that (he public conscienci^ ol tin* 
Athenians was more tender in regard to hreaches 
of the ‘unwritten laws ’ of inankind {Koivb^ rd/xos 6 
xarA [ A ri‘'( . Jihrf. i. 13—1373. 4]) “than (hut 
of the rest, of the Greeks. It still lemains a fact, 
howevei, tliat reverence and care for (lie aged, us 
.such, had in Athens, outside tln^ family relation 
sliin, no .stiongcr foice behind it than the vu;;ue 
feeling of at6uis, ‘shame,’ the ‘unseen han lei ’ 
(G. Murray, Eisc of t/w Grevk Kpiv^, (i. I()3f. )--ii 
mere emotion, not organized in a conscious and 
hinding social onlinance. Wliul must have been 
the disintegrating ellect iijxin this of the not infre 
quent ruthless enslavement and inassacrii of whob* 
communities, e.g. Skione (Time. v. 32 : dirtlxrtu'ai' 
roi /5 r}^Q)VTa%, xraTSas 5^ Kai yuraiKat ijvSpaTriStcrav) and 
.Melos (Time. v. 1J6)? The cynical contempt foi 
justice and mercy exliibited in' the latter case was 
indeed symptomatic of a terrible deterioration in 
Athenian character — a change for tlie \\ oi.se wliich, 
accoriling to Thucydides, passed like a blight ovei 
the whole (freck woild in the coursi* ot the Pelo 
poimesian war (Time. in. 82 f. : sai jxify rd (iiyyei'^i 
roO eraipiKoO dWorpnortpov ^ylvero) 

Litkratijre. — Beyond a few pagcH m J. P Mahaffy, Sona / 
Life XU (Leece from Ilomei to Menander, liOiulon, 1H9M, tie 
Hubject hag apparently not be en treated, excc^it by wa> of mer* 
reference \V. J. WooDHoUSI,. 

OLD AGE (Hebrew and .Jewish). - Jnn the 
Ihhlical writers this earthly life, despite its many 
inevitable sorrows, is so esHcntially good that 
length of days is accounted a blcHsing. It is 
one of the rewards promiseil to rijjjhteoiiKiiess 
(cf. Ex 20** 23*", Dt 4’*'^ IP* 22’, Is 65*®, Vh 9l"‘ 
92*\ Pr lO’’ 12'^ etc.). ‘Despise not thou,' 
Kliphaz exhorts .Job, ‘the chastening of tin- 
Almighty’; for then ‘thou shalt come to tli\ 
grave in a full age, like as a sliock of coin 
cometh in in its season ’ (Job 5*’* *“). A short life 
is a life ended before its time, an incomplete life 
What constitutes old age in the view of the 
Biblical writers? (Jn 5 tells of men who lived 
more than nine contuiies, and in Gn 6 the divine 
decree fixes J20 yeais as the span of human life. 
But in the liooks suhsequeiit to the Pentateuch 
the average duration of life and the coi reH[)oridiii;; 
conception of old ag<i aie much the same as those 
of our day. The statement of the Psalmist (Ps 

1 Cf. Thuc. il 37 : oxpott<r»t ruty v6pm', xai pdAiara oi’.Twr otr.ii 
re in’ uuffehitf r<ov dSiKOvpLeytuy Ktlyrai tca^ dooi dypa<j,oi uyT*<i 
alo'xyv^*' itpo^oyovptyriv ^povai ; I'lato, Laws, 612 Ii(Athi iiiaiiH 
the only people who are goorl h> nature, by a diripeiiKalion of 
Providence); Dem. Meiu. 49; PauK. i xvii 1' tojItoiv 6i ov 
rd €S <f>iKav$putnlay pidyoy Ha94<TrriKey, oAAi xai Oeov<: evae^veriv 
akhiav nKeoy. 

2 For the ‘ unwritten law ’(roe Ilav«'AAi 7 e<oe Ki/ioe [Eiir Suppl. 
526]) Bee Soph. (Kd. Tyr. 866 ft., and Xen Mem iv. 4. HJ, where 
Socraoee speakH of the dypatftoi vdpoi whieh are iu ndarp 
Kardraerd vopi^opeyot, ana Soph AxUtff. 456 f. 
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90^^^) is dear and decisive : ‘ Tlie days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, or even by reason of 
strength fourscore years.’ ‘At the most,’ says 
lien Sira (Sir 18“), ‘ the number of man’s days are 
a hundred years.’ Nor is there any discrepancy 
belween tlie two estimates. The lirst gives tlio 
aveiage, the second tlie extreme, duration of 
liiiman life. The great personages of the Penta- 
teuch who come after the Deluge — Nahor, Terah, 
the Patriardis, Moses, Aaron — live longer than a 
century, liut, as Leopold Low jioints out {Die 
Jj'bciisdltery p. 234), ‘ as regards the post-Mosaic 
period the Bible names only three persons whose 
ages exceeded a hundred, viz. Job (a doubtfully 
historic character), Jehoiada the High Priest, who, 
according to Chronicles, lived to be 130, and 
Joshua, who died at 110,’ Eli is blind at ninety- 
eight (1 S 4^''), and is evidently regarded as very 
old; and Bar/illai, at eighty, is described as *a 
very aged man,’ and as asking, ‘ Can Ihy servant 
taste what I eat or what 1 drink? can I hear any 
more the voice of singing men and singing women ? ’ 
(2 S 19’“- ^). Further, as Low also jHiiiits out, of 
the fourteen kings of Judah whose age at death is 
stated no one reached seventy. Of the.se Jeho- 
shaphat, Hezekiali, and Josiah are praised as 
lighteons kings, and yet the first died at fifty, the 
second at fifty-four, and the third before he was 
forty A(!cordirig to the view of Maimonides 
{M6rik N^bhiikMiriy ii. 47), the longevity of the 
Patriarchs was exceptional ; ordinary men and 
women in their time lived much shortei lives 
Tliat even the Pentateuchal writers formed a 
moderate estimate of the average duration of life 
is indicated by the laws providing for the com- 
pulsory retirement of the Levites from active 
service on their reaching the age of fifty (Nu 8^°). 

In the Bible the disabilities of old age are cleai ly 
recognized. The famous pa.s8age in Ec 12, with 
its allusion to the years of which one says, ‘ I 
have no pleasure in them,’ and its picture of the 
darkened sun and moon, the trembling keejiers of 
the house, the strong men bent, the diminishing 
grinders (all images for the physical infirmities of 
the aged), is typical of the attitude of the OT 
writers to this aspect of the subject. Tlie thought 
of the loss of viLMur which inevitably accompanioH 
the decline of life is expressed in the Psalmist's 
prayer (Ps 7P; cf. vj®), ‘ Cast me not oil in the time 
of old age; forsake me not when my stiength 
faileth.’ But over against the physical and other 
drawbacks of old age are set its moral and 
spiritual advantages : ‘ The hoary head is a crown 
of glory’ (Pr 16^^ ; cf. 17*); it is the embodiment 
and the symbol of ripe wisdom (Job 12^^ 32’). It 
is because of such higher attributes as these that 
old age is honourable and deserving of respect. 
Mere length of days, which is more or less an 
accident, does not entitle the aged to considera- 
tion. Their real claim to it lies in the intellectual 
and moral excellences which they have acquired in 
the course of their long life. ‘ The hoary head is 
a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness’ (Pr 16^^), and ‘better is a poor and 
wise youth than an old and foolisli king, who 
knoweth not how to receive admonition any more’ 
(Ec 4^®; cf. Job 32*'). Nevertheless age is, as a 
rule, the guarantee of experience. A child-ruler 
is a calamity (Ec Id^® ; cf. Is S'*), but ‘with aged 
men is wisdom, and in length of days understand- 
ing’ (Job 12*’^ ; cf. 15** *“). Elihu, however, who is 
a young man himself, contests the universality of 
this truth. The spirit of God may give a man 
understanding independently of his years (Job 
32’* *•). But, when age goes with wisdom and 
righteousness, it must be honoured. Not only is 
it to bo regarded respectfully, but it must be 
treated with outward signs of reverence. ‘Thou 


shalt rise un before the hoary head’ (Lv 19*^) — a 
command which has for its sanction the warning, 
‘ Thou shalt fear thy God.’ He who violates the 
precept has nothing to fear from the aged ; for they 
are too feeble to avenge the dishonour offered 
them. But he has to fear God, who protects the 
weak and makes their cause His (cf. v.**). Eren 
to interrupt them when they are speaking is 
improper ; Elihu waits before intervening in the 
famous discussion because the others are ‘elder 
than he’ (Job 32^). That it is the part of wisdom 
to listen to the advice of old peojde in preference 
to that of the young is implied in the story of 
Kehol»oani (1 K 12 ; cf. Dt 32’). It is a sign of the 
degeneracy of the times and a cause of impending 
calamity when youth bears itself insolently towards 
a^e (Is 3*, La 5*®). But, even ajiart from the 
higher qualities just mentioned, the physical 
weakness inseparable from old age bespeaks 
e.special consideration for it. To ‘nourish’ the 
aged in the wider sense of the term is a duty 
(Ku 4*»). 

The honourableness of old age is s(it forth in the 
Apocrypha also. A peculiar charm (dings to it : 
‘As the lamp that sliinctli upon the holy candle- 
stick, so is the beauty of the face in ripe age ’ 
(Sii 2G”). Tlie old must be helped (3*®) ; they 
must not be ‘vexed’ {ib.); their infirmities must 
he borne with patiently (v.*®). Their society is to 
be sought out (6®^). The aged must not be con- 
temned, ‘ for some of us also are waxing old ’ (8*). 
But, again, wisdom and moral worth are the con- 
ditions precedent to an honourable old age : 
‘ Understanding is gray hairs unto men, and an 
unspotted life is ripe old age’ (Wis 4**). Further, 
as in Froverks (3^- **), the attainment of old age is 
made dependent upon a man’s way of life (Sir 

3023-26), 

The doctiine of the Rabbis on this subject is a 
development of the earlier teaching. They fiicl 
the drav backs of old age as keenly as do the 
Biblical sages : 

‘The commonest fi^s pleased us better when we were 
youngr than (he costliest peaches do now that w'e are old’ 
(.ler. Peaky 20a). ‘He that learns when he is youn^,’ the 
Rabbis say elsewhere )v. ‘20), ‘writes on clear papei , 

he who learns in old age writes on blotted paper.’ 

Another saying {Abhbth R. Nathan ^ 23) likens 
the latter to a man ivlio marries when he is old, 
and to a surgeon who has a knife for liis operation, 
hut no ointment with which to close the wound. 
For the Talmud also long life is the outcome ot 
the well-spent life. Vice ages a man before hk 
time {Sfmb. \lS2a). He has to pay the penalty for 
youthful sins in the after years. Needless or 
excressivo physical strain is another agent that 
shortens life. Thus the Talmud warns us against 
living in a city on a hill since it entails toilsome 
ascents {'Erub. 56«). In like manner, a Rabbi, 
questioned as to the reason why he has himself 
carried to the bath-house, instead of walking to it, 
answers that he inustr keep his strength for his 
declining years (Jer. Bezay 60c). What constituted 
old age for the Talmudic teachers is evident from 
the saying v. 24) that ‘at sixty a man 

attains old age, at seventy the hoary head.^ Death 
before sixty, they say in another place {Mded 
Katony 2Ha), is premature. Some conversations 
between aged Rabbis and their disciples on the 
secret of their longevity have been preserved 
by the Talmud, b^aeh Rabbi accounts for his long 
life in practically a different way, and assigns 
more than one reason for it. The explanations 
range from obedience to the ritual law to the 
observance of the highest morality : 

‘ 1 have never risen on the fall of others, or taken with me to 
m 3 ' bed the recollection of a w rong done to me during the day ’ ; 

* I have never accepted a gift ’ (i.e. when acting as a Judge) ; ‘ 1 
have never show n niyself angry in my house, or taken pleasure 
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in the misfortunea of others ; nor have I called another by an 
opprobrious name’ {Mtgilldh, 2.7b ff.). 

The Midrash {Midr. Rahhdh to Lv 14') has the 
storv of a man who, masqueradinj? as a mounte- 
hank, offers for sale the elixir of life. He gives 
his customers the verse in p8 34'^'* ‘What man is 
he that desireth life, and loveth many days . . . ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil.’ Diligent attendance 
at public worship is another practice conducing to 
long life {B^rdkMihy 8nt). Physical influences also 
play their part, especially attention to hygienic 
rules. Thus the Ijilmnd recommends the liabit 
of eating slowly, due regulation of the bodily 
functions, bathing, and moderate exercise {ih, 546 ; 
K^thiihhdthy 11b, lllo). Rabbi IJanina, vigorous 
at eighty, attributes his strength to his motlier’s 
habit of giving him warm baths and anointing his 
body with oil when he was a child {IfAlUn, 246). 
Mairnonides, in his turn, after quoting many 
dietetic prescriptions from the Talmud, concludes 
as follows : 

•To every man who obeys these rules I guarantee that he 
\mI 1 never be ill, but, on the contrary, will achieve old age, 
need no doctor, and enjoy perfect, uninterrupted health unless 
he has had a feeble constitution from the beginning, or has 
been addicted to ovil habits from his early years, or is attacked 
b> plague or famine’ Death, iv. 20) 

A physician, however, Mairnonides discerns the 
powerful influence exerted by the intellectual and 
the spiritual life upon the physical health, and 
therefore upon a man’s chances of attaining old 
age. Thus the section {Ilil. Death) of liis Yad 
from vhi(d» the foregoing passage is taken deals 
as much with morals as with hygiene. He does 
not stand alone in this respect. Most of the many 
Jewish aids to right living which have appeared 
since tlie close of the Talmud give equal attention 
to physical and religious wellbeing. For the 
authors of these manuals the physical life is 
eminently worth safeguarding as the one certain 
opportunity for sorvico (see art. Life and Death 
[Jewish]) ; and, on the other hand, the health of 
the soul is an essential condition of the bodily 
health. A tyjiical example is the work entitled 
Shebile, Einniiah, wTitten by Meir ibn Aldabi 
(14th cent.), in which Galen and Hippocrates are 
placed under contrihiition equally witli the Bible 
and the Rabbis, and in which disquisitions on 
anatomy, hygiene, and longevity are inserf cd 
betw^een chapters on theological questions. Pbr 
Jewisli teachers, ancient and more modern alike, 
old age is a good thing ; it is the natural rounding 
off of the physical life. Nevertheless an early 
death is not necessarily a premature death. A 
brief life may still he a full life : 

‘There are those who win their world in a single hour' 
{'Ahbda Zara, lOf;). 

Old age, t - o, is honourable. The aged have the 
matured wisdom which youth necessarily lacks. 

‘ He that learns from the young eats unripe grapes, drinks 
new wine ; he that leanis from the old eats ripe grapes, drinks 
old wine ' (Abhdth, iv. 20). 

This is said of those who posse.ss both years and 
learning. As to ordinary folk the Talmud makes 
a curious discrimination between the sexes. It 
quotes with approval the current adage, ‘ An old 
man in the house is a nuisance, an old woman a 
treasure’ {Erahin, 19a). On the other liand, old 
w omen are fonder of amusement than old men are : 

• A drum sets a woman of sixty Jigging os though she were 
six’ (Moed ^atm, 9b). 

Respect for old age occmiies a prominent place 
in the Talmudic ethics. ‘ Who is sure of heaven ? 
He that honours the aged’ {Babhd Bathrd, 106). 
The duty has no limitations of race or religion ; 
it must Vie practised tow^ards the Gentile 
33a). On the other hand, moral worth must fnace 
it if it is rightly to claim respect. ‘What,’ ask 
the Rabbis {Midr. Rahhdh to Gn24'), ‘is honour- 
able old age ? ’ They answ er, ‘ That which has won 


a man both worlda It is possible to be venerable 
without being old, and contrariwise. ‘ Some men 
are aged, but lack years ; others live long, but 
lack age,’ i.e. experience and character ; but to be 
old and venerable is the ideal condition {ib, ; cf. 
Wis 4®). The Talmud {B^rdkhdth, 28a) tells of a 
sage (Eleazar ben Azariah) who, appointed heatl 
of the Sanhedrin at eighteen, sudaenly becomes 
grey as a sign of his lit ness for the high ollice. 
For the Talmud, indeed, the learntjd are always 
aged, irrespective of their years {Qiddushin, 33a). 
To them must he shown the deference which is 
due to old age. Tlie Rabbis lay dowui detailed 
rules for their treatment. One must rise before 
them, reverently salute them, refrain from silting 
in their accustomed seats, and from contradicting 
or internij>ting them. Tliey must he addicsscd 
respectfully and answered gently {ib. 32a, 33a ; 
Midr. Rabbah to Nu 11'**; Maimonides, lJU T 
TOrdh, chs. v., vi.). Their advice, even if it be to 
pull down the Temple, is to be preferred to th(‘ 
opinion of the young, tliongh it he to Imild it iiji 
(To.sefta, ' AhOda Zdni, i. 19). Even the old sage 
wlio has forgotten liis learning must he treated 
tenderly; for were not the hioken tablets of tlie 
Law placed in the Ark of the Covenant side by 
.side with the whole tablets {B^'dkhoth, 86) ? So 
far did some of the Rabbis carry their reverence 
for age that they would lise Iiefore an unlettered 
old man on the ]>lea tliat his veiy longevity 
necessarily nioved that he had merits, A heathen 
sage was also thus to he honoured, for ‘ many a 
sorrow must have liglited njion fhat grey head’ 
{Qiddiishin, 326, 33a). On the other liaml, day- 
labourers, when at work, are exempt from the 
duty of rising before the aged, loi theii time is 
their money. And the Rabbi is exhorted not 
needlessly to imjiose the duty of sliowiiig him 
respect uiion the common jieople. 'Fo this end he 
is counselled to go by unfrequented byways in 
order to avoid the eiowd {ih. 33a ; Maimonides, 
HU. T. Tbrdhy vi. 2, 3). 

Jewish jiractice is tlie embodiment of the fore- 
going precepts. Reverence and tender (jonsidera- 
tion for old age fill a large jdace in the Jew ish life. 
The aged w ho to a long life unite piety and learn- 
ing are made the oVdect of singular veneiation. 
The chief places in the Sanhedrin and the syna- 
gogue, as w'ell as at table, were given to old 
leople. Very aged men, liow’ever, were debarred 
rom membershiji of the Sanhedrin owing to the 
fear that old age might liave blunted their feelings 
and so made their judgiiient.s umliily severe {tianh. 
366 ; Maimonides, Sank. i. 3). In the charitable 
domain the old, whether learned or not, are deemed 
worthy of especial solicitude. The discharge of 
this obligation was a characteristic feature of the 
Essenes (Philo [ed. Mangey, Lomlon, 1742], ii. 
469). Special (diarities for the relief of tlie aged 
have always been a familiar feature in the Jewish 
communal organization. These took the form of 
money gifts, Vnit also of institutions called heqdcsh, 

‘ the consecrated house’ — hospitals in the broadest 
sense of the term, which oflered an asylum not 
only to the sick, but to strangers and olil people. 
The earliest instance of such an institution known 
to history is that in Cologne in the 11th century, 

Litrratitrh. — I. Abrahams, JemiMh JA/e in the JHiddle 
Ayest, London, 1896; Hamburger, artb. ‘Alter,’ ‘ Greisenaltcr,’ 

* Lebensdauer,’ and * Verlarifferung deg Ivcbeng’; M. Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and In/e^, London, 1910 ; JE, artt. ‘ Chanty ' 
and ‘Age, Old ; L. Ldw, Die Lebenmlter in derhtdm'fven 
Literatur, Szegediii, 1875 ; S. Suwalski, Chaye Uayehudi, 
Warsaw, 1898. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

OLD AGE (Iranian).— Iranian data concerning 
the treatment of the . ged are euriouHly meagre. 
Strabo (p. 517), quoting Onesicratus, who flour- 
ished in the time of Alexander the Great, says that 
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the Bactrians were accustomed to throw tliose who 
were worn out m ith age or infirmity to dogs hred 
expressly for the purpose ; so that the space before 
the Bactrian metropolis was clean, but the land 
within the walls was covered with human bones. 
This barbarous custom, he continues, was stopped 
by Alexander. A similar statement is made by 
I’orphyrius {de Ahstinentia^ iv. 21), while instances 
of cold-blooded abandonment of the sick are given 
by Agathias (ii. 23), who wrote in the 6th cent. 
A. I). In the Avesta itself there is only a single 
allusion which can be construed as referring to the 
treatment of the aged. This is containea in the 
Vendidad^ iii. 15-21, which states that one who 
hears a con)se alone, thus bringing upon himselt 
the most dread of all impure demons, must be 
placed in a dry and barren spot, where few living 
creatures jiass, and at least thirty paces from lire, 
■water, the baruvtn, and the faitliful Zoroastrian. 
There he is to ho confined in an enclosure, and to be 
clothed and fed wTctchedly until he becomes ‘ old ’ 
(hand), * aged ’ {:;(iururn), and ‘impotent’ 
xSudra) — terms which the Pahlavi FraJutng-l Oim 
(ed. H. Jaiiiasoji and M. Ilaug, Bombay, 1867, pp. 
5,48; ed. H. Keichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 9) explains 
as connoting respectively ‘ seventy,’ ‘ fifty, and 
‘ ninety ’ years of age, while the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on the Vendidad passage (ed. F. Spiegel, 
Vienna, 1853, i. 20 ; ed. I). P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1895, p. 38) makes the adjectives denote ‘fifty,’ 
‘ fifty ^ (doubtless a clerical error for ‘ sixty ’ ; cf. 
Sjuegel, Commentar uber dft.^ Avei(t(f, Leipzig, 1864, 
i 91), and ‘seventy.’ When the person thus de- 
filed reaches these ages, the Mazdayasnians are 
ilirected to send to him a sturdy man, who is to 
cut ofV his head and leave his corpse for the vul- 
tures, while the executioner repeats the w'ords : 

‘ This man repenteth him of all his evil thoughts, 
and evil woras, and evil deeds.’ There is, tliere- 
fore, a certain degree of confirmation of the Greek 
statements as to the Persian treatment of the 
aged, but it must be borne in mind that the cases 
of .such abandonment and putting to death of the 
old are restricted by the Avesta text to a single 
case of religious pollution of the utmost gravity, 
so that to this day the Persian Zoroastrians re- 
quire two corjwe-hearers at the dakhiTUi^is (‘towers 
of silence ’), while each pair of those wdio carry the 
(load body to the tower must be symbol ically joined 
by the kusil, or sacied girdle (A. V. W. Jackson, 
Pertiirt Past andPrese7itf New York, 1906, pp. 389, 
392). 

Despite the statements of Onosicratus and Aga- 
thias, and notwuthstanding the Avesta passage 
already discussed, it Avould seem that the position 
of the aged in ancient Persia was one of respect, 
if the general spirit of the sacred books of Iran 
forms any criterion, and if the aiVection for chil- 
dren which characterized the Persians, and wdiich 
usually implies care for the eonally helple^ss aged, 
he taken into consideration. This is borne out by 
the Cyropaadia of Xcmqdion (I. ii. 13 f., VIII. vii. 
10), W'hich, romance though it be, is }>erhaj)s of 
more value as a source for Persian life than is 
generally believed ; wdiile the Avesta itself {Vendi- 
dad, xii. 1) reipiires the children to mourn thirty 
days for a deceased jiareiit if good {i.e. in heaven) or 
sixty days if evil {Lc. in hell). Tlie Pahlavi Artii- 
Viraf (Ixv., ed. Hang and E. W. West, Bombay, 
1872, pp. 94-95, 188) likewise assigns a distinct 
jiunishment in hell for tho.se children who failed 
to respect their parents ; and the classical writers 
lleroclotuH (i. 138), Aristotle [Eth. Nir. viii. 10), 
and Quintus Curtius (v. ii. 22) explicitly affirm 
the reverence of Persian children for their fathers 
and mothers (A. Kapp, ZDMG xx. [1866J 111). 

Lifkraturk. — F Windischmann, Zoroasirisdie Studien, 
Berlin, 1863, pp. ‘297-299; F. Spieg-el, EtanUche AlUrthuina- 


kunde, Leipzig, 1878, iii. 682 ; B. Brisson, De reyio Persarvui 
prnictpatu^ ed. J. H. Lederlin, Strassburg, 171U, pp. 461-46.3, 

&»7-598. Louis H. Grav. 

OLD AGE (Japanese). — Like other races, the 
Japanese have always both hoped for and feared 
ohl age. In the ancient poems, which give expres- 
sion to their inmost feelings, we find them w ish- 
ing for the long life of the crane and tortoise, or 
envying the thousand-year-old pine-tree (see M. 
Kevon, Anthologie dc la litUraturejaponaise., Pans, 
1910, pp. 144, 150, 157), but at the same time tli(;y 
lament ‘ the snow and the waves ’ w hich yeai by 
year they discover in their bronze mirror, and be- 
wail the rapid course of human life, ephemeral as 
the foam on the water, like the dew or the conxol 
vulus blossom {ih. pp. 145, 246, 338, et(5.). Old age 
with them, however, is singularly softened by the 
lespoct which is accorded it, an<i which is notice- 
able, wdth but a few exceptions, throughout the 
w'hole history of their civilization. 

This arose naturally from the resj>ect for jiarcnt-- 
which we find as early as the mythological stori(*s. 

The emperor Keiko, e fj., terrified at the violent temper of iiis 
son, the famous hero, Vamalo-dake, sends him, almost alone 
and urianned, to fight torniidabJe enemies in all parts of the 
empire ; Yamato-dake does not dream for a moment of dispiil 
ing his father’s orders. This fierce warrior weeps at the Ihoiif^ht 
that hi8 father wM.shes for his death, but he obeys with absolute 
submission (see Hkrokk and IIkko-Godb fJapanese], vol vii. p 
603, and cf. Kojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlain’-^, T(>kyo, 1906, p. 200) 

This filial re.spect f^radually extends to others Ik* 
sides parents, to all aged men whose exp(‘rionce 
and wisdom are appreciated (e.g , Kojilci, 117) 
The emperor himHelf, in spite of his divine chai- 
acter, willingly renders homage to the supenoi 
exjierience of the aged minister Take-uchi, a 
Jaiianese Metlmselali {tb. 353). 

If this w’as the case in the primitive period, \i 
would be much more so when the development of 
ancestor- worshij), niuler Clnnese influence, and th<‘ 
genei<al advance of society had added to this in.stnic- 
tive respect- for the ag(jd and given it a more definite 
moral significancci 

It must be said, however, that at the time ot 
the great civil wars of the Japanese feudality, and 
as a natural consequence of the brutality w hich 
necessarily acconqianies the w’arlike sjuiit, the 
aged w'ere not always honoured as they ouglit to 
have been. To men who admire power above 
everything else, the old man appears more or less 
as a useless dotard. 

In a historical work of the 12th cent., towards the end of the 
Heian period, a young samurai of twenty speakH to two centen- 
arians in a tone of presumptuous lightness, which niakcB one of 
them reply to him thus; ‘The aged guard the ineinor> of the 
past VVise emperors used to send for all the old ]>eojilo in the 
country to ask them about the life in former tunes, and it was 
bv pa.> mg heed to what they said that they governed the people 
The aged are tlierefore venerable beings. Do not scorn tliein, 
young men 1’ (Revon, pp. 228-231). 

This germ of irreverence could not help developing 
in the following period, the gloomy warlike ejioch 
of Kamakura. 

In a 13th cent, military history a certain Sanemori, a samuiat 
more than septuagonary, relates why he has thought it necessary 
to dye liiB beard and hair black . ‘ Old men who take up their 
bow and arrow to go and fight must dye their hair with black 
ink. And this is why. Even in tunes of peace the young laugii 
at white hairs ; mucli more on the battle-field. If an old man 
wishes to advance, they say that he has lost his reason ; it he 
retreats, they insult him, saying that he is a coward ; and he 
does not dare to compete with tiiese young people. As for the 
enemy, they despise the old as good’ for nothing. The white 
hairs of old age are the saddest thing in tiie world’ (tb. pp 241- 
244). 

After this long period of civil W'ars the great 
peace of the Tokugawa period was established, and 
respect for old age, ana the happy state resulting 
from it, again appeared and became fixed with the 
refinement of civilization. Many proofs of this 
state of mind are found in the philosophers, especi- 
ally those of the Chinese school. It will suffice 
here to draw attention to a Japanese custom which 
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is specially interesting in this connexion, viz. that 
of inkyo. 

To understand this custom it is well to know its 
historical orgin, which lies in the practice of 
abdication, so wide-spread in Japan. When tlie 
(Mistoin of alxlication itself was introdnceil, in the 
7th cent., it was in consequence of Buddhism, winch 
taught contempt for the world, and advised men, 
especially those of a certain age, to retire into soli- 
tude, there to meditate and prepare themselves for 
the other life. This religious motive did not alto- 
gether cease to exist afterwards, but it yielded to 
a political reason ; for, from the time when the 
Fujiwara and other gi eat families practically mono- 
j>olized the imperial power, they acquired the 
custom of strengthening themselves by not allow- 
ing any but quite young emperors to reign, often 
mere cliildreii, whom they forced to abdicate when 
ever they reached an a^e Avhen they miglit have 
shown a disposition to be independent. For this 
reason emperors often abdicated about the age of 
twenty, or even earlier (Kokujo [1166-68], e.g.^ was 
made emjieror at the age of two and resigned when 
only four years old). But these retiied empeiors 
(I'a) were often older men, w ho continued to act 
behind tlie stienes, and sometimes played a more 
oficctive part there than during the time of their 
nominal sovereignty. Now, in consequence of that 
sjiirit of imitation w hich is one of the most power- 
ful social forces, this system of abdication gradu- 
ally extended to ministers of State, to ollicials, and 
even to the most una.ssuniing heads of families, 
and it ended in the general custom of inJcgo. 

According to th(‘ researches of native jdiiloIogistH, 
the w'ord inkyo originally meant ‘concealment’; 
gradually it was applied to ‘retirement to one’s 
native place ’ ; and then it denoted ‘ the withdraw^al 
from the active management of househohl or 
government allairs in favour of a .«on or relative.’ 
Lastly, it may be translated by ‘ dwelling in retire- 
ment"’ ; and it is used in practice to denote either 
the fact of abandoning the attairs of one’s hou.se in 
order to retire to private life or the man who retires 
in this way. In the time of the Tokugawa, and 
down to the Ilcvolutiou of 1867, it may be said 
that this was a custom almost generally followed 
by the Japanese as soon as they had passed middle 
life. I'liey left their projierty to their heirs, gave 
up tlieir oilicial duties or their business atlairs, and, 
having become inkyOy they devoted the remainder 
of their live.s, surrouniied by tender care, to pleasant 
rest or quiet studies. 

To-day this custom is gradually di.sappearing, 
(dther on account of new necessities and the harder 
kind of life conse(iuent on the introduction of 
Western civilization, or perhaps, in some measure, 
as a result of the tendency of many modern Japanese 
to exchange their old national customs, often with- 
out Butiicient reasons, for foreign usages. Never- 
theless it is curious that, while the inkyo is severely 
attacked by tlui Jajianese themselves (see Shigeno 
An-eki, ‘ The Evils of Abdication, Heirship, ami 
Adoption,’ in TA^iJ XV. i. [1887] 7‘2-82), sensible 
EuropoaiiB praise and envy this custom : 

‘ The new jfovernment of Japan is endeavouring to put a atop 
to the practice of inkyo, ae heirijf barbarous because not Euroiiean 
But to the people at lar^je it appears, on the contrary, barbarous 
that a man should ffo on tolling and striving:, when past the 
time of life at which he is fitted to do jjood work' (B. H. 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese'^, London, 1898, p. 14). 


This view seems most just, when we compare 
the Eurojioan system fairly with the old Japanese 
one With us the best part of life is lost m vain 
studies ; w'e begin active life much later and con- 
sequently have often to prolong it to the extreme 
limits of ohl age. In tbi.s way neither young nor 
old have time to enjoy life properly. The ancient 
Japanese, on the contrary, be^an practical work 
when very young, they founded their families 


earlier, and consequently they could very soon lea'. c 
the place to the young people in order to pass the 
second half of their lives in jieace, while the young 
men worked eagerly, at the normal age of greate.‘^t 
activity, in view of that hap[»y life which they in 
their turn were soon going to win. For social 
utility the re.snlt w as the same ; and, as far as tJie 
happiness of indivuluals was concerned, it wa.s 
inlinitely superior. Tlie civilization w'hich devised 
tXiVi 7'akti-inkyo, ‘ tlie happy retiied one,’ certainly 
deserves a place of honour among truly humane 
civilizations. 

Litbraturk.— T his is cited in the article 

M Kkvon. 

OLD AGE {Roman). — The Latin words con 
nected wuth old age are tw'O, sencx, ‘an old man, 
and anuH, ‘an old woman,’ with their rcspectni' 
derivatives. The former comes from a root which 
18 present also in other Indo-European languages, 
and has in its turn perpetuated itself in the Ro 
malice languages in the comparative form scnioi 
(Fr. fttcur, seigneur ; Ital. signor ; Span, senor ; 
INirtiigue.se, senhor, etc.). 'I'he lattiir linds its 
kindred in Germ, ana, Armen, han (‘grand 
mother’), and Lith. anyfa (‘mother-in-law’), but 
ha.s left no trace in the Romance languages, having 
been killed by tlie other root. The word antupiu.s 
tended to become used exclusively of things, and 
the word netus (net ulus, uetusfus, etc.) leleis 
rather to time (period) than to age, tbougli the 
Romance words like vicux (Fr.) and (S()au. ) 

show (hat in speecli tliis adjective was generally 
applied to old people. Of the derivatives of senex 
not all had precisely the same shade of meaning ; 
p.g., meant ‘old age as a dclinite perioil 

of life,’ while senimn meant ‘old age as bringing 
iiitirmity witli it, helpless old age’ (K. Ogilvie, 
Horce Latiner, London, 1901, p. 201). The form 
senecta a])}>ears to be a coinage of the poets, as 
moie convenient foi tlieir metre than senectns, ot 
w Inch it is a real synonym {.see below, how'ever). 
The verb seneo habitually carries tlie idea of the 
weakness of age. One of the most interesting 
derivatives is senatus, lit. ‘a body of old men,’ 
but the analogy of magistratus and other word.'^ 
would seem to indicate that originally the wonl 
wa.s an abstract noun, meanirm ‘ the duty of an 
old man ’ (or ‘ of old men ’). An intereHtinj? par 
allel is to be found in the word yepovirla, which lirst 
means ‘old age,’ but comes to be used collectively 
= ‘ a body of y^popres.' Such a council is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric jiuems, and the word, 
collectively used, is frequently found in Roman 
imperial times, though at that date it appears to 
have lo.st almost all political .significance (I'anly- 
Wissowa, vii. 1264 fl., art. ‘Geronte.s, Geiusia'; 
W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishopries oj 
Phrygia, vol. i. ])t. i. [Oxford, 1895] pi). 64, 110, 
vol. i- pi. ii. [do. 1897] pp. 368, 438, 630). Anotliei 
parallel, which iliustiates the original connexion 
between old age and the wisdom required for State 
deliberations, is to be found in the w ords irpta^vrt 
poi, TpecrfivripLov (sec the j>reHent writer’s Pocket 
Lexicon Gr. NT, Oxford, 1916, saw,). Why the 
comparative was used in tliis connexion (as also, 
])erhaps on the analogy of the Gr., in the case oi 
the Lat. senior, especially in the later pciiod) is 
uneertaiii, but the probable reason is that it offered 
an easy way of distinguishing between those who 
were actually old (positive) and those w’lio were 
merely otlicially ohl (comparative). We are heic 
coneerned only with the fact that the use of words 
properly a.ssociated with old nge to indicate mem- 
bers of advisory or legislative councils appears to 
have been almost, if not quite, universal in Medi- 
terranean lands. This is perhaps the proper place 
to mention that the Roman senate was sometimes 
worshipped as divine — ^.g., along with the cmjieror 
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Tiberius and his mother Livia in a.d. 23 by certain 
towns in Asia Minor. In that year it was decreed 
to build a ternnle in honour of this joint cult, and 
in A.T). 28 the huilding was entrusted to the people 
of Smyrna. Other instances of worship of the 
Koman senate, one as early as Augustus, are 
collected in W. H. Koscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon 
tier griechisehcn und rbmisehen Mythologies iv. 
(Leipzig, 1910) 70811'., art. ‘iSenatus.* The senate 
was represented in art as an old man with a tunic 
and toga, bordered with tiurple, and with a wreath 
on his head (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 1, 5). 

Among the many personilication.s of states or 
al)stract qualities which were deihed by the Ho- 
nians, Senecta or Senectus found a place. Senectus 
was daughter of a father Erebus and a mother 
Nox, a gloomy conception of old age which pvoh* 
cbly came to the Kornans through the Greeks 
(Hyginu.s, Fah. prmf. p. 9, 7, ed. M. Schmidt, Jena, 
1872). Cicero, in his de JSlntura Deortim, iii. 17, 44, 
enumerates a long list of feelings, passions, and 
states which, he says, were personalized by the 
old gencalo^izers, Senectus being a sister of 
iEther and Dies. The qualities enumerated are 
Amor, Dolus, Metiis, Labor, Inuidentia, Katum, 
Senectus, Mors, Tenebrae, Miseria, Querella, Gratia, 
Fraus, Portinacia, l^arcfc, Hesperides, Somnia — for 
the most part a gloomy brood, all of them children 
of Erebus and Nox. Some of them reappear in 
Vergil’s description of the lower world, as having 
their quarters in front of the entrance ; tristis 
(‘gloomy’) Old Age i.s flanked by Morbi (‘diHease.s’) 
that make the sufl'erer sallow, and by Metus, in 
which the fear of death may be comprised 
vi 275). In Lygdamus [Tibullus], iii. 5, 16, Old 
Age appears with white hair, bent body, and slow- 
moving feet. In a catalogue of gloomy and evil 
state.y or qualities in Silins Italicus (xiii. 583) Old 
Age appears as qaeribundas ^full of tearful com- 
plaint,’ while in a similar list in Seneca {Hercules 
Furens, 696) ‘ slow-moving Old Age, hidden aM'ay 
in a corner, is aiding her steps with a stick ’ (see 
Koscher, iv. 710; H. Usener, G otter uamevs Bonn, 
1896, p. 366 ; and cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s,v. ‘ (ieras,’ 
as well as art. Old Age [Greek]). 

From this gloomier side of old age it is a relief 
to turn to the pages of Cicero’s (ktto or de Senec- 
tutCs the Koman cla.ssic on the subject. Cicero did 
well to choose Cato the Censor as the type of old 
age, for he was both vigorous and contented. The 
secret was that he, according to the Stoic teaching, 
lived in harmony with nature. The faults of old 
age are generally due to the character of the com- 
plainants. Pro.sperity may make old age easier, 
but without a well-trained character it is intoler- 
able. Fabius Maximus, Plato, Ennius, and others 
are instanced to show that old age can be hai)py. 
A seiicB of charges against old age is then refuted. 
These charges are : {a) it unfits men for business ; 
(5) it weakens the tidily powers ; (c) it reiidens 
men incapable of pleasures ; {d) it must be gloomy, 
becau.se it cannot be free from the anticipation of 
death. Cato very skilfully rebuts these, and is 
certainly on strong ground in his insistence that 
character has most to do with the a1 titude of the 
old to their age. The growth of physical weak- 
ness is admitted, but it is compensated for by a 
growth of wisdom, which is alxive all things neces- 
sary to temper the hot-headedness of youth. Any 
lacK of memory in old age is due either to an 
original defect or to in.suliicient exerci.se of the 
memory. The bodily strength of an old man 
depends almost entirely on his having lived 
temperately in youth and manhood. Moreover, he 
is not expected to exert it. Cases of weakness 
are due to ill-health, and caution in old age is 
very helpful (cf. the admirable work of a modern 
Cato, Henry Thompson, Diet in lielation to Age 


and Activity, London, 1902). Cato proceeds to 
argue that physical pleasure is in itself bad, and 
that we ought to be thankful that old age saves us 
from its domination. The really lasting pleasures, 
such as converwition, literature, and agriculture, 
are open to him, as they are to younger men. He 
maintains that death cannot in any case be an 
evil, as the right oi>ject is a good, not a long, life. 
Moreover, death is natural, and what is natural 
is good. Surely accomplished old men can meet 
death as calmly as the uncultured young. To 
Cato, also, death is the entrance on an unending 
life. From the present life one should be content 
to depart, once one has had one’s full share of it 
(cf. tlie introduction to the best ed., that by J. S. 
Keid, Cambridge, 1879, 1887, and later ; the ed. of 
C. Simbeck, T^eipzig, 1912, is important for the 
text). 

Cicero was sixty-two years old when he wrote 
this treatise, which he intended to be to his friend 
Attien.s and to otheis, as it had been to himself, a 
real means of alleviating the burden of old age. 
He seems to have had also another purpose, namely 
to point back to the period at Avhich Cato hatl 
lived (the 2nd cent. B.c.) as the golden age of 
Koine’s history. Cicero missed in the men of his 
time the ‘ seri(>n.s simplicity, the unswerving ad- 
herence to principle, the self-sacrihcing patriotism, 
which were the ideal Koman virtues ’ (Keid p. 12) 
The value of his dialogue as representing the best 
Koman point of view is at first sight somewhat 
impaired by the knowledge that it is in iiart based 
on Greek sour<‘es. Kei«l has shown in detail that 
he has used Xenophon’s (Evonoinicus and Cyru- 
pcedia, and Flato’s Republic and PKo'aIo. More- 
over, the influence of Aristotle’s lost dialogues on 
the form of (hcero’s is apparent. In those nearly 
all the speaking uas done by one person, the inter- 
locutors merely interjecting occasional remarks, 
and they were more popular than Plato’s. It is 
probable, too, that Cicero used in addition, as tiie 
main basis of his tractate, a Greek work on this 
specific subject, v’hether that by Aristo of Ceos, a 
iWipatetic of the 3rd cent. B.c., or that of Theo- 
phrastus, or that of Demetrius Phalereus. Never- 
theles.s, the treatise is really Koman. For Cicero, 
though deeply read in Creek literature, was a real 
son of the soil, and had been drilled in the Koman 
native dramatic literature by his father ; so that 
we can after all regard the treatise as in the main 
an expression of the Koman attitude at its best. 
And it is fortunate that this is so, because, while 
there are, of course, many allusions to this subject 
in Koman literature, no other specific Koman trea- 
tise on old age has come down to us. Some of 
these allusions may now be quoted. 

An epithet like silicernimn, ‘ sack of dry bones ’ 
(Terence, Adelphi, iv. ii. 48), is a term of abuse, 
probably translated from the Greek original of the 
play, and with no significance in the attempt to 
gauge the general Koman attitude to old age. We 
are on more secure ground when we come to the 
well-known description of Horace : 

‘ Many di8advanta(^«8 surround the old man, both because he 
seeks ({ain and (wretched man !) forbears and fears to use what 
he has gained, and becjuise he manages everything in a cowardly 
and timid way, a procrastinator, holding long to his hopes, in- 
active, eager for longer life, cross-grained, complaining, praising 
the days of his boyhood, blaming and criticizing the younger 
generation. The years till one^s prime is over bring many 
advantages with them, but many disappear as we come nearer 
to the end ' (Are Poet. 16&-176). 

The writings of Seneca abound in references to 
old age. Some of the more striking or interesting 
may be translated, and it must be kept in mind 
that what sounds commonplace to us was not 
necessarily so to the first readers. Perhaps the 
most inifvortant writings of Seneca on this subject 
are Epistles xxvi., Iviii., ci., and cviii. Ep. xxvi. 
was written when Seneca was ‘ within sight of old 
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age’ (§1). He feels the burden of ill-health, and 
that, while his mind is vigorous, his body is 
already prematurely aged. He describes it as 
melting, as having bits plucked from it, and as 
losing some strength every day. He tries to wel- 
come the prospect of the gradual dissolution, which 
is after all a natural process. Only death will 
decide what moral nrogress he has made. Ep, 
Iviii. 30-32 has the following thoughts : 

‘ Plato himself by care proloiififed his life to old a|?e. He had 
indeed been blest with a strong body, and had got his name from 
the breadth of his chest, but sea-vo 3 'age 8 and penis hadgreath' 
impaired his strength : yet frugality , restraint in all tliat calls 
forth eager desire, and a careful guardianship of himself brought 
him to old age, though there were many reasons standing in his 
way. For you are aware of the fact, I suppose, that os the 
reward of his care Plato had the good fortune to reach the age of 
full eighty-one years. . . . Frugality can prolong old age. It 
IS not I Hunk to i)e longed for, yet il is not to be rejected either 
It IS pleasant to iiave one’s own company as long as possible, 
when one has made one’s own company worth enjoying.’ 

He then goes on to conttider the question, natural 
111 a Stoic, whether one ought to cut short one’s 
old age by suicide. In Ep. ci. 10-15 he expresses 
strong disapproval of Mmcenas’.s sentiment that 
life is desirable, even if every ^lart of the body be 
decayed or under torture, brom the long Ep. 
cviii. one extract may be given (§ 28) : 

' The present day is always the best, because diseases come 
ui>on one, because old age begins to weigh on us and is over our 
heads, while we are still thinking of 3 0 uth Vergil, it is said, 
alwa^8 puts diKPaseH and old age together, assuredly not with- 
out reason , for old age w anincvraOle disratie. llesides he has 
added the epithet tnutts to it’ (Oeorg iii 67, J'hi vi. 270, then 
quoted). 

Ill Ep. Ixvii. 2 be thanks old age, because it has 
chained him to his reading-couch, where he can 
enjoy the letters of his young friend Lucilius, as if 
h(! were conversing witli him. In Ep. xiii. 17 he 
speaks of old men whom one may meet any day, 
engaged in the pursuit of ambition, foreign travel, 
or DusinesB. 

‘ What can be more disgraceful,’ he savs, ‘ than an old man 
beginning life 'f ’ The same sentiment recurs : ‘ An old man 
learning his alphabet is a subject for laughter and contempt ' 
(Ep. xxxvi. 4 ; cf. xxxiii 7). 

In Ep. iv. 2 he speaks of the childishness whi<di j 
sometimes persists in old age : i 

* We have the authority of old men, but the defects of lioys, 
and not only of boys, but even of infants : for the former are 
afraid of trifles, the latter of bogeys, but we are afraid of both.' 

' On a courtier being once asked how he had managed to 
reach old age at court, ho replied • *’ By suffering injuries and 
giving thanks” ’ (de Ira, ii. xxxiu. 2) 

Ch. XX. of the de lireiiUdlc VUa' is concerned 
with the old wiio will not give up toil. 

‘Some,’ he saye, ‘in the last stages of old age, yet make 
arrangements for the attainment of something fresh, as if the 3 ' 
were young, and in the midst of undertakings great and evil 
alike collapse through weakness.’ 

He tells the story of a certain Turannius, who, 
being over ninety years old, was excused from the 
performance of his ollicial duty by the emperor, 
without having made application for the indul- 
gence. He went to bed, and commanded that he 
should be mourned as if dead, and remained there 
until his oflice was restored to him. In the de 
Traiiqvillitate Animi^ ii. 6, the trite remark occurs 
that ‘ old age is slow to make changes.’ There is 
a warning, in the de Brciutate Vitce, ix. 4, for 
those on whom old age has come unexpectedly, 
while they have still the ininds of bo\^s, and are 
unpreiiared and ‘ unai med ’ for it, not having per- 
ceived its daily approaeli. 

‘Some people hate to hear of old age and grey hairs, etc., 
and yet these are the ver 3 ' things for which they pray ’ (Dial. 
II. xvii 2 , cf. Augustine, Tract, in Joh. xxxii. 9, in Pn. 26, 
semi, iii 9). 

‘The most irascible people are little chiUiren, old people, and 
invalids' (de Tra, i. xiii. 6). ‘Old men are cross-pained and 
given to complaining, like invalids and Uie convalescent’ (ib. 

II. xix. 4). 

The most striking passage on old age in Latin 
literature is Juvenal, Sat. x. 188-288. Beginning 
witli the iinivei*sal prayer for length of days, he 
goes on to describe the crop of serious troubles 


which awaits those who reach old age. He gives 
a loathsome description, with abundance of detail, 
of the physical unsigditliness of many old persons, 
the decay of the various senses, and tlie diseases to 
which they are lialile. There is also tlie loss of 
memory, he says, leading even to inju.stice towards 
one’s relatives. It is clear from tliat part of the 
satire that he is thinking primarily of the old age 
of peojde who have led evil lives. Tlien there is 
the distressful state of a man who has survived all 
his loved ones, illustrated by accounts, mostly 
imaginary, of the later years of Nestor, Peleus, 
Laertes, and Priam. Turning to Rome, he writes 
eloquently of tlie cases of Marius and Pompt‘y, 
though the latter, indeed, never reached real old 
age. J. D. Diitr points out that Swift derived 
some of the details of tlie Struldbrugs {Gulliver's 
'Travels^ pt. iii. ch, x.) from tliis picture by .Juvenal. 
In Sat. iv. 97 he mentions how seldom a nohleiiian 
reaches old age, because nearly all fall vic.tim.s to 
the jealousy and cruelty of enipeiors (see J. K. B. 
Mayor’s note on this passage and also on line 154 ; 
cf. Sat. X. 112f. with noUs). The same thought 
is given expression W other writers liUe Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, with particular refer- 
ence to Nero’s murders (seethe pas-sages in Mayor’s 
Juvenal, i.^ [London, 1889] 409). TJie subject ol 
orbi (orb(p.), persons of advanced age without heirs to 
inherit their wealth, occurs with almost sickening 
frequency in the literature of the period. 'I'liese 
pcisonswere tlie victims of captatores {heredipette), 
who courted them and perlormed every menial 
service to them on the chance that tliey might, 
inherit their wealth. Tlie gi eat inlluence wielded 
by the orbi, and the capricious behaviour which 
seems to characterize such people, are often men- 
tioned (pas.sageK in Mayor’s notes on Juvenal, lii. 
129, pp. 195, 368, iv. 19, mi. 220, 395). A pleasanter 
side of old age is revealed in the references to tlie 
games played by old men. They were especially 
fond of games with dice and draughts (Jnvenaf, 
xiv, 4, with the note of Mayor). 

If we pass to the writings of the 4th cent. A.i)., 
the iinpres.sions that we get arc on tlie whole moie 
pleasant. The astrological writer, .lulius Firmicus 
Maternus, who afterwards became a Christian, in 
the cour.se of his exposition of his subject, conveys 
to us, by the way, a good deal of information alxmt 
the manners and morals of Ins time. Some of it is 
gruesome enough, hut the jiicture is lelieved by 
such phiases as ‘longae ac beatae senectutis 
spatia^ {Mathesis, III. iii. 15), ‘ longioris uitae et 
Iwnae senectutis ’ (iii, x. 9), and ‘ u.soue ad mortem 
feliceiii senectutem ’ (III. iii. 6). The (’hristian 
leaven had been working for three centuries, and 
one of the blessings v liicliit brings is beautiful old 
age. Tlio writings of Ambrose abound in passages 
illustrating tliis : 

* A etas senectutis uita est ininafulata ’ (CVim et Abel, ii. l) 

‘ Senecius portus debet non mtao Huperions naufra(fiuiri ’ 
(Jacob, li. 10). ‘Ill ActibuH ApoHtolormn Barnabas Marcum 
adsumpsit, Paulus Rilain, I’aulus Timothcum, Panlus Tituin 
Sed illis supcrioribiis uideinuH diuisa oflic;iu, ub seniorcH 
conslho praeualercnt, iuniores unnisterio. Pleruinque etium 
uirtutibus pares, dispares aetatibus, sui delectantur copula, 
sicut delectabantiir Petrus et lohanries. Nam adulcscentem 
legiiuus in euanxelio lohanneiii, et suu uoce, licet meritih et 
sapientia nulli fuerit Beiuonuu Hecuixlus, erat eniui in eo 
seiiectus venerabihs morum et cana prudentia Vita rnun 
inmaculaia bonae eenecfutiH stipends ument ’(Ojf. ii. 20, § loo f.) 

* Aetates quaedam sunt tneritorum, nain et senectuH morum 
inuenitur in pueris cl innocentia infantum reperiturin Benibus,’ 
etc (Sermo Iv.) 

From .Jerome also many pas.M.ages might be pro- 
duced in illustration, though liis ^outJiful be- 
liaviour and the bitterness oi bis disposition would 
hardly lead one to expect them. In a remarkable 
passage of Ep. lii. (§ 3), he describes how in the 
old, while all other virtues wane, that of wisdom 
alone increases. By the waning virtues he ex plains 
that he means that ‘cuncta, quae per corpus 
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exercentiir, fracto corpore minora fiunt.’ He 
admits tliat in very many old men wisdom itself 
fades through age. Yet those who have acquired 
honourable aecompiiHhment.s in their youth and 
have studied the law of the Lord day and night 
(Ps r-*) become more learned witii age, more 
experienced, wiser, and ‘ reap the sweetest fruits of 
their old pursuits.’ He then proceeds to give a 
number oi instances of Gieek pliilosophers and 
poets who continued learning to the last, and to 
these he adds the Koman name of Cato. An 
exhortation to Furia {Ep. liv. 14) gives, by way of 
Avarning, the other side of the picture : 

‘ lam mcanuit caput, tremunt genua, dentes oadunt, “ et 
frontem obsoenam rugis arat” (Verg. JHln. vii. 417), uicina est 
mors in foribus : designatur rogus prope. Uehmus, nolimus, 
s*ije8 8umu8. Pare! aibi uiaticuni, quod longo itincre neceH- 
sanuin t*Ht. Secuin portet, quod inuitus dimissurus est; immo 
praemittat in caelum, quod, ni cauerit, terra sumptura est.’ 
Otlier passages in derome hearing on this .subject 
are; iji Ecrlesiastm, xi. (ed. Venice, 1767, iii. 
(1) 483) ; Prcef. in lib. ii. Comm, m Amos (vi. 263, 
264), a very important passage ; Ep. liv. 9 (the 
<liet of the old); (Jomni. i7i Esaiam^ ill. v. 2 (iv. 
48c, d, c, 49a) (distinction between scnex and 
presbf/trr ; cf. on v. 4, pp. 53a, 64a) ; Comm, in Tit. 
ii. 2(Vii. 714b). 

At the same period Claudian, who, whether 
secretly Christian or not, writes in tlie pagan 
manner, penned an exquisite little poem on an old 
man near Verona who never travelled beyond the 
suburbs of that city {Carm. Mm. 20 [52j, ed. J. 
Koch, Leipzig, 1893, p. 223). He bad passed all 
his life in the same bouse. He was not affected 
by the Imllctings ot fortune or the discomforts of 
emigration. He never trembled at danger, like the 
merchant prince or the soldier or the lawyer. 
Being in tlie country, he enjoys the ampler air and 
counts his years by the seasons. He has seen 
little of the world, but, possessing splendid physical 
strength and descendants, he knows more of real 
life than the man who has journeyed to the ends 
of the earth. Tlie debt which Claudian here owes 
to Horace’s second Epodc is evident, hut he chooses 
a difl'erent metre, and certain of the details, as 
well as the local setting, are Ids own. 

The greatest of all Latin writers, Augustine, is 
full of references to this subject. In comuienting 
on the 70th (71st) Psalm, v.^*, \^hich in his Bible 
read ‘usque in senectam et senium,’ he points out 
that these two words are sulxli visions of .<tenectu.s\ 
correspondin<j respectively to the Greek words 
trpeff^ifTTjs anil yipuy. He considers that irpea'^vTTfs 
c.oiinotes granitas^ and y^piav a later stage. Point- 
nig out tliat the Latin scnex has to lii) duty for 
both of these (Treek words, he says that senecta 
indi(!ates the earlier stage of senectus, and semum 
the later (cf. de Gcnesi contra Manicheos^ I. xxiii. 
39). In the de diuersis Quivstionihus Ixxxiii.y 
qu. Iviii. § 2, he says that senectus comprises as 
much time as all the other ages put together, 
because it is said to begin at sixty, and it nee«i 
not end till one hundred and twenty. A pithy 
Kumniing up occurs in tSermo Ixxxi. 8 ; 

* Homo e8t, nascitur, crescit, aeneacit. Querellae niultae in 
Hcnecta : tiiasis, pituita, lippitudo, anxieLuilo, lassltudo meat. 
Ergo sennit homo ; querellis plenua eat ; sennit inundus ; 
presauria plenua eat.’ 

He points out in Tract, in Joh. xxxii. 9 the 
folly of praying both for old age and for heau^, 
as the two are inconsistent, in Enarr. in Ps. 
cxii. 2 occurs the exhortation ; 

' Sit aenectua ueatra puerilia, et pneritia aenilia ; id eat, ut 
nec aapientia ueatra sit cum auperbia, nec Immilitaa sine 
sapientia.’ 

The sense of senior in the Scriptures is expounded 
in Locutioncs m Heptateuchvin, vi. 29 ; Qucp.stiones 
in Genesin, i. 70, is important for the nrecise sense 
of the Scriptural words indicating ‘ old.’ In a fine 
I^ossage of Sermo cxxviii. (9, § 11) he says that the 


spiritual enemies of the old are wearied, but that 
they still have to contend with minor enemies who 
disturb the [leace of old age (see also Cateeh. Rud. 
xvi. 24). 

It will not be necessary here to pass beyond the 
period of Maximian, a poet of the middle of the 
6th cent., who in his first Elegy, about 300 lines 
pours forth his soul in a dolorous lament. 
According to his story, he had every blessing that 
man could desire in his youth, of wliich he gives a 
long and detailed account. Sometimes his conceit 
is such as to excite laughter in the modern reader 
(e.i7.,59ff.). 

Literature.- Except aa a divinity, for which see the art 
‘Seneotua’ In Roacher, the auhject liaa not been, so far aa tlie 
preaent writer knows, treated m modern timea. The above 
article baa been compiled from the ancient authoriLiea quoted 

A. SOU'l’ER. 

OLD AGE (Semitic and Egyptian). — i. Desira 
bility. — In the early times a long life was desired 
and considered a blessing by all Semites and 
Egyptians whose thoughts we can trace. This is 
natural, since all men, when in health, love life 
and abhor death. A Babylonian king invokes a 
blessing uj»on every one who shall rc.spect his 
decree defining a Ixiundary thus ; 

‘ May the river god and Nina, miatreaa of goddcaaea, be with 
him in fidelity and might, with Ea, creator of all, may they fix 
for him the deBliny of life, daya of old age, and bliasful yeara 
may they prolong for him aa a gift ! ’ ^ 

i The OT contains many exjirossions that voice 
the same point of view on the part of the Hebrews 
(see ‘ HebrcAv and Jewish’ section). 

A similar point of view was entertained by the 
%yptians. In the Precepts of Ttahhotep wc 
read : 

‘ How good it is when a son receivi-s that which hia father 
saya. He ahull reach advanced age thereby.’ a 

Ramses iv. inscribed at Abydos a prayei to Osiris 
in which he says ; 

‘And thou ahalt give to me health, life, long existence and a 
prolonged reign. . . . Thou ahalt double for me the long life, 
the prolonged reign of king Ramaea ii., the great god ' 3 

As Ramses li. reigned sixty-seven ye.ars, the 
petition is an apjieal for a very long life. 

The desirability of a long lltc led naturally to u 
longing for iinmortality. The higyptian eoncep- 
tions of the life heyonii the grave are fairly well 
known.* They wtire transformed, through the 
influence of faith in Osiris, from belief in a colour- 
less existence in an under woild to faith in a 
bright heavenly hereafter. Although such a faith 
developed more slowly among the Semites, it is 
not wanting. The belief that man xvas denied 
immortality through divine purfiose finds expres- 
sion both in Gn 3 and in the Babylon uui Adapa 
myth. The Hebrews, however, went farther than 
the Babylonians. In the period after 200 n.c. 
they developed a faith in a resurrection to a happy 
life on the earth for 500 years {Enoch, x. 10), and 
then to an eternal life (Dn 12“'*). This faith was 
taken over by Muhammad, who apparently had no 
que.stion either as to the eternity of the bliss of 
the righteous or as to the torment of the wicked.® 

2. Traditions of longf life. — Among both the 
Hebrew,«i and the Babylonians traditions were 
cherished that early men lived much longer than 
the average of human life in the historic jieriod. 
The Hebrew tradition is embodied in Gn 5, and is 
familiar to all. Most of the antediluvian patri- 
archs were believed to have lived more than 900 
years each. A Babylonian tablet in Philadelphia 

* H. V. Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptimt, Philadelphia. 
1803-96, no. 83, reverse, linea 15-20. 

3 Cf. J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Anm^nt Egypt, New York, 1912, p. 236 ff. 

3 Cf. Breasted, Hint, o/ Egypt^, New York, 1909, pp. 458, 606. 

* See O. Bleindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptxane, New 
York, 1906, p. 116 ff. ; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought, lectures ii.-v., viii. 

3 See, e.g., Qur'an, xxii. 20fl., Iv. 60ff. 
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( ontains a list of Babylonian kings who are said to 
liave ruled for a like large number of years. They 
are ns follows : 

Babylonian Kikob. 

(jalumum, 0 (K) (‘Ojcars 
Ziijjagib, 840 (V) \ ears 
Aripi (perhaps read Adm 6 ), 

720 years. 

Etana, the sliepherd who 
went to heaven, 0.15 years 
Pilikani, 360 >ear&. 

Ennionnunna, till years 
Melamkjsh, 000 years. 

Barsalnunim, 1200 years 
Meskingashir, 326 years. 

Ennieirgan, 420 \earK. 

Lujralbanda, 1200 j ears, 

Duimizi, 100 years. 

(lilgamesh, 126 years 

1 1 in t he orehont writer’s belief that the antediluvian 
patriarchs of C«n 5 are transformations of some of 
these names, ^ but in any event the names are 
evidence that the Babylonians shared the belief 
that early men lived exceedingly long lives. Later 
Babylonian tradition, as represented by Berossos, 
iiici eased the length of the reigns of antediluvian 
kings to many thousands of years eacli. Among 
the Hebrews it was believed that the average age 
of man was gradually reduced. Thus Shem is 
said t(> have lived 600 years ; Arpachshad, 438 
years ; SheJah, 433 years ; Kbei, 464 years ; Peleg, 
239 years ; Reu, 239 years ; Serug, 230 years ; 
Nahor, 148 years ; ’rerah, 205 years Abraham, 175 
years Sarah, 127 years;® Jacob, 147 years;® 
Joseph, 110 years : and Moses, 120 years.® The 
heli(*f in these ages, which are all found in the 
1‘ do< ument, W’as doubtle.ss caused by Bahylonian 
inlluence. A very early tradition embodied in the 
J document fixes the age of man at 120 years 
(Gn 6 ‘^) The ages reported in the OT after the 
settlement in Palestine were of normal length. 
'riu> belief that in the earlier time, the Golden Age 
of liumanity, men lived to .sucli great ages is 
eloquent testimony to the value which the Semites 
attached to old age. 

3 . Honours of age.— Among all Semitic people 
gieat honour has been given to old men. 'Jnis 
arose in part from tlie patriarchal honours paid 
to the liead of a family and in part from the 
semi-deniocratie organization of the clans. In 
Semitic patriarclial society sons married voiing, 
and brought their wives to the house or their 
father or grandfather, and the patriarch directed 
the fortunes of his descendants as long as he 
lived. The solidarity of the family made him 
alone responsible. The whole family w'as held 
guilty for his deeds. Thus Achan’s family were 
all put to death for his sin (Jos 7). Similarly, the 
head of a family was responsible for the conduct 
of its members. Thus in Babylonia we hear of a 
woman, Belilit, the head of a family, who brought a 
suit to compel the payment of a debt. The debtor 
w as able to exhibit receipts, showing that he had 
paid the money to her two sons, wlio w'ere, ap- 
parently, grown men; the sons had embezzled the 
mone 3 \ Such was the solidarity of the Babylonian 
family, Iiowever, that Belilit was fined an amount 
equal to the debt which she bad sought to collect.** 
Such conditions led naturally to the honouring of 
old men, as well as to the belief that they w'cre 

1 Tr. from A. Poebel, JJiHtorical and Orammatical Texts (=« 
PubheationH of the Babylonian Section of the University 
Museuni of the University of Pennsylvania, v.), Philadelphia, 
11)14, no. 3. Poebel has translated the tablet in Histaricat 
Textii {^ib. iv.), p 73fT , but the writer's rendering differs from 
Pocbcl's in a number of points. 

A. Barton, JBL xxxiv. [1016], and Archceology aiid the 
Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, pt ii. ch. viii. 

See (In Ipw . * Gii 267. 

»Gn23i. «Gn475W- 

7 Gn 6030. ® Dt 847. 

3 See Babylonian and Aasyrian Literature, ed. R. F. Harper, 
New York, 1901, p. 276. Cf. also Ezk 18. 


wiser than their juniors. Thus in the book of Job 
Eliliu said : 

* I am young, and ye are very old ; 

Wherefore 1 held back, and durst not show 3 ’ou mine opinion. 
I Haid, Dank’S should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom ’ (82'>6). 
Earlier in the book Elijdiaz has said : 

‘ What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandcHt thou, which is not in us ? 

With us are lioth thi* gra^ headed and the ver^’ aged men, 
Much elder than thy fatiier' (16**(). 

It was, as some scholars think, in part bocanse of 
Job’s age that he received tlie honoiiis described 
in 29^®"-, tliough the lioiiour [laid liim by othei ohl 
men was doubtless on ac.count of his wealtii and 
charity. He says : 

‘ When I w'ent forth to the gate unto tlie ciU , 

When I prepared my seat in the street. 

The j'oung men saw* me and hid themselves, 

And the aged rose up and stood , 

Thepnnees refrained talking, 

And laid their hand on their mouth ; 

The voiee of the nobles was hushed. 

And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth ’ (21)7 ni) 
Since .such lionoiirs w'ere paid to old men of 
wealtli and ciiaracter, it was natural to conceive of 
God a.s the Supreme Old Man. 'I’lms in Daniel 
God is called ‘Ancient of Days ’ (7®’ and in ( lie 
Enocli jiarahles He is several times referred to as 
the ‘Head of Days,’* a])pareidly because He w'as 
conceived as a venerable Being with white hair 
like an old man. 

4. Government by old men.— Among all the 

Semitic clans the government was in the hands of 
old men or of an old man. This was the natural 
out('ome of the lionour in wdiieh old men w’eie held. 
The Arabic term for chieftain is to tins day shnikh, 
which means ‘ old man ’ In tlie O'l' there is 
almndant evidence that in the settled life of Isiaid 
the government of the cities was in the hands of 
the old men; the ‘elders’^ as rulers are referred 
to more than a hundred times (c. < 7 ., see Dt 21 - ‘‘). 

That this government was kiiowm among the 
Semites of Babylonia ajipears from a contract 
which mentions the ‘ city and elders’ as the souice 
of legal authority.® Similar testimony is supplied 
liy tlie Code of IJamniurabi, in which Sion, 01 
grey-hairtid men, an; fniquently mentioned as 
witnesses (see §§ 10, 13, etc.). In one of the 
sections eiased from the jiillar found at Susa, 
but recently recovered in a copy of the Code from 
Nip|uir, they Hj)]>eHr in a capacity similar to that 
of the OT efdeis. The passage reads : 

‘ If a man borrow grain or money from a merchant and for 
payment liaB no grain or money, whatever Ih in hia hand, in the 
preHence of the elderH, he Hhall give to the mer<‘hant in phu-e of 
the debt ; the merchant ahall not refuse it ; he shall rec ci\ e it ’ ^ 

Doubtless the Semitic custom of transacting 
important business in the presence of the elders led 
to the emidoyment of Sifpii in Babylonia in the 
sense of ‘ witness.’ 

5. Decay in old age.— Late Semitic thouglit 
became relfei tive, and, wdiere not illumined liy the 
hope of a bright hereafter, it lost its delight in 
old age. Thus Qoheleth says (Ec ID®*-) : 

‘ Put away vexation from thy iieart 
And remove misery from thy flcHh, — 

For 3 ’outb and prime are vanity. 

While the evil daj’S come not, 

Nor approach the years of w’hioh thou ihalt »ay 
I have in them no pleasure ; 

While the sun be not darkened, 

Nor the light and moon and stars. 

Nor the clouds return after rain, 

1 See Enoch, xlvi. 1 , xlvii. 8 , xlviil. 2 , etc 
2Cf. Eldkr (Semitic), vol. v. p. 263 ff ; alwo II DB and SDB, 
8.V. ‘ Elder (in OT).’ 

8 Publishikl in F. Thureau-Bangin, Lettrea et contrata de 
V^TPoque de la premiere dynaatie hahylonienne, Paris, 1910, no. 
232, and tr. in M. Schorr, Urktinden dea altbabyloniaehen 
ZiviU und Prozeaareehta, Leipzig, 1913, no 266, 

4 Published in Poebel, Hiatorical and Grammatical Textti, 
and tr. Barton, AJSL xxxi. [1916] 226. 


Hebrew Tradition. 
Adam, 930 years. 

Seth, 912 years. 

Enosh, 905 years. 
Kenan, 010 yean. 
Mahalalcl, 896 \ear 8 . 
Jared, 002 3 ears. 
Enocli, 366 3 ears. 
Methuselah, 960 >earg. 
Lamech, 777 >etir 8 . 
Noah, 060 years 1 
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Itt tlie day when tlie keepers of the house shall tremble 
And the men of valor bend themselves, 

And tlie grmding-maidB cease because they are few. 

And the ladies who look out of the windows are darkened, 
And the doors on the street are shut 
When the sound of the null is low, 

And he shall rise at the voic'e of the bird, 

And all the daughters of sung are prostrate,--- 
Al-io he ts afraid of a height. 

And terror is on the road, 

And the almond tree blooms. 

And the grasshopper is burdensome, 

And the caper-berry is made ineffectual, 

For man goes to his eternal house, 

And the mourners go around the street ; — 

While the silver cord is not severed. 

Nor the golden bowl broken, 

Nor the water- Jar be shattered at the spring. 

Nor the wheel broken at the cistern, 

And the dust shall return to the earth an it was, 

And the spirit shall return unto Uoil who gave it ’ > 

In this paKHafje the decay of the powers in old age 
is allegorically described, and the description 
shows ( hat to its autlior old age had lost ite charm.* 
Kindred to this is a line in the Mii allaqat of 
Zuliair : 

‘I have grown weari of the troubles of life, and he who attains 

To eighty years will grow wear)-, or mayest thou become 
fatherless ' ’ 3 

Tlie recognition oi the joylesaneas of age and the 
swiftness of approaching death led Qoheletli to 
iiige the enjoyment of life while possible. In 
addition to the passage quoted, Kc may be 
compared. This view liad been reached by Haby- 
lonians and Egyptians much earlier. A fragment 
of the Gilgamesh epic reads : 

‘Since the gods created man, 

Death they ordained for man, 

Life in their hands they hold, 

Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill indeed thy belly. 

Day and night be thou joyful, 

Daily ordain gladness, 

Day and night rage and make merrv . 

Let thy garments be bright, 

Thy head purify, wash with water , 

Desire thy children, which thv hand possesHes, 

A wife enjoy in thy bosom.'* 

Similarly an Egyptian poet, probably ol the 
Middle Kingdom, wrote ; 

' Put spices u|K)n thy head I 
Let thy clothing be byssiis 
Exiiensively dyed 

In observaiice of the divine behe.stsf 
Outdo thy past joyousnoss ' 

Let not thy heart be anxious ! 

Accomplish thy earthly affairs 
According to the desire of thv heart ! 

To thee will come that da) of lamentation. 

When a paralyzed heart hears not their wailing. 

Not with wine can one compel 

The heart-beat of the man in the grave.’'* 

Not all Egyptian poets looked at the approach 
of death in this way. Another, who lelt the 
joylessncss of life, composed a poem on death 
which Breasted has entitled ‘ Death a glad release.’ 
Each stanza expresses by means of a dillerent 
ligure how gladly the writer welcomes death. He 
concludes : 

‘ Death is before me to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.’ ® 

Litkhaturk —Authorities have been fully cited in the article. 

(D:okgk a. Barton. 

OLD AGE ('reutonic). — It .seem.s as if the 
cusUim of putting tlie aged and infirm to deatli, or 
of allowing them to commit suicide, must have 

^ Quoted from Barton’s tr. in ICC, ‘ Ecclesiastes,' Edinburgh, 
1903 

^ The ^>ilHH^ge has been differently interpreted by different 
scholars. For a summar) of these opinions cf. Barton * Eociesi- 
astes,’ ad lot. 

3 See F. E Johnson, Kn-mh'a al-imi'alalf<lt. The Seven Poerng 
tUKpended i« the Temple at Mecca, London, 1894, p. 83, line 47. 

4 Published by B. Meissner, M VG vii. [1002] i., quoted by 
Barton, ‘ Ecclesiastes,' p. 162. 

5 Tr. from the German of W. Max Muller, Die Liebespoesie der 
alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 30 

® Kee Breast/ed, Development of Hehyion and Thought, p. 195. 


been prevalent among the Teutonic races in early 
times. Procopius ^ tmls us that a peculiarity of the 
Eruli (the latest of the Germanii; tribes described 
by him to accept Christianity) was their practice 
of putting the aged to death. It behoved any one 
overtaken by age or disease to ask his relatives to 
put an end to his life. He was tliereiipon placed 
on a funeral pyre, and a man not of his kin stabbed 
him to death with a dagger, after which the pyre 
was kindled. In the light of this passage the 
Scandinavian rite of inarKing a dying man with 
the point of a javelin to d^icate him to OSin 
may well be a survival from earlier times, when 
the sick man was actually put to death (H. M. 
(’had wick, The Cult of 0th in, London, 1899, 
p. 34). 

It seems to have been a custom among several 
Teutonic laces for the aged to commit suiciile 
by casting tlieinselvos over precipices. It is 
mentioned in the late Cautreks Saga (cli. i.) as 
regularly adopted by the members of a mythical 
S)vedi.sh family on tiie apx>roach of age, to relieve 
their descendants from the burden of their support, 
and the historian Geijer maintains tliat the names 
of many cliffs in Sweden testify to some such 
custom. Bede* mentions a similar iiiothod of self- 
destruction during a famine in Sussex, and the 
elder Pliny * sjieaks of it as a form of suicide usual 
among the Hyperboreans on the approach of age. 
In Ic^and we can see the custom gradually falling 
into desuetude. It is rejiortiid that some men 
cast their aged kinsmen over dills in a famine 
in A.D. 976; but, though tlie sagas occasionally 
mention that the suggestion of putting the aged 
and infirm to death, or of letting them starve, was 
made under stress of famine, A\e hear of no other 
case of the proposal being actually caiiicd out.* 
'Die practiire of exposing infants long outlasted 
that of killing the aged. I’he last trace of any 
such method of disposing of adults unable to 
support themselves is found some time after the 
introduction of Christianity in Norway in the law 
which enacts tliat freediiien and freed women in 
want sliall be placed in a hole dug in the grave- 
yard and left to die. 

A pcojile like the early Scandinavians, w ho 
consiaered it a dishonour to die of disease or age 
instead of in battle, w’^ould not be likely to hold 
the aged in high honour ; but in the period of 
which most of tlie .sagas treat the old are usually 
treated w ith respect, and occasionally looked up to 
for their wisdom and experience. The god (Jciiii 
IS thought of as old, aiui is rejiresented in a poem 
as advising his listener to lieed the words of the 
aged. 

LiTBRATURK.-'See the eourcos cited throughout. 

B. iS. Phillpotts. 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
MUHAMMADANISM. — i. Introduction. -- 

There appears to be no evidence that any portions 
of the Bible were accessible in Arabic before the 
prophet Mulianimad’s time. This is strange, since 
( 'hristianity liad already been accepted by numer- 
ous tribes in both N. and S. Arabia, and the tra- 
dition connects the origin of the modern Arabic 
script with the Gliristiaii State of Hira; con- 
ceivably, however, the closely allied Syriac and 
Ethiopic dialects may have been consideiod sulli- 
ciently near these idioms respectively to permit of 
versions in them serving instead of copies in the 
vernacular. Indeed, heie and there both the 
Quran and the Tradition exhibit phrases whicli ow^e 
their origin to one or other of these translations, 
and of which the sense has sometimes escaped the 
native commentators ; thus the apostles are called 

1 De Bell. Goth. ii. 4. a UE iv. 13. » HN iv. 26. 

* Cf. Saxo, Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Straesburg, 1886, 
vii). 284. 
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havxirlyyiin (Ethiopic), which the commentators 
render ‘fullers’; the name (SjTiac nishiJia^ 

‘ Christ ’) is thought to mean ‘ wanderer ’ ; the 
Syriac haZ, * sand, occurs in a tradition about the 
Red Sea (Ibn ^anbal, Musnad, Cairo, 1313, i. 
245) ; axi(\ furqrin, ‘salvation’ (Syriac), is supposccl 
to mean ‘ uiHcrimination.’ It seems clear that, had 
there been an Arabic version of the Bible at the 
time, either the sense of tliese technicalities would 
have been j)reserved or Arabic expressions would 
have been employed to represent them. On the 
Hire occasions on whicli tlie Quran (quotes the 
Bible, the nature of tlie quotation is not such as 
to suggest that it was derived from aversion in the 
same language. There is a tradition that, when 
Muhaiimiad came to Medina and came in conflict 
with the Jews, a member of the latter community 
prepared a translation of ‘ the T6rah ’ in order to 
convince the Prophet’s followers that his accounts 
of its contents were untrustworthy ; they were 
not, however, allowed to peruse it. The earliest 
Biblical quotation found in Arabic literature out- 
side the Quran is in Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the 
Prophet (ed. F. Wustenfeld, Das Lebe.n Mohani- 
/mas, Gottingen, 1858, p. 150), viz. Jn 15^^-16* ; 
this appears to be f.ranslated from the Pales- 
tinian Syriac version, whence the rendering vin.rh- 
nutna is quoted for the Greek irapd^fXijroj. The 
word doubtless means ‘ comforter,’ and is wrongly 
rendered ‘ j)raiHed ’ by Ibn IshAn. 

Since pioHclytism among Muslims was never per- 
mitted in Muslim Slates, translations of the Bible 
into Arabic were not ma<le with that object in 
inediieval times ; a doman<l arose for them among 
the Christian and the Jewish (tommunities when 
the language of the Muslim comiucrors had been 
adopted by the former in Syria, Egypt, N. Africa, 
and elsewhere. Yet, if the Araluc bibliography 
called Fthrist is to be believed, one Ahmau b. 
Abdallah b. Salam translated the whole Bible from 
Hebrew and Greek into Arabic for the library 
of HarUn al-Rashid (786-809) ; he also rendered 
the Sabian books from the Sftbian language. 
We know from other sources that translation uas 
carried on at thissoveremm’s court on a great scale, 
whence it is highly proWble that this enterprise 
was either ordered or encouraged. The translator 
gives a few words of Hebrew in order to illustrate 
liis method of translation, but they are not actually 
taken from the Bible. Possibly we have the first 
chapter of (rcnesis in this translation in Mutahhar 
h. Tahir’s K/tdb al-bad' wa’l-ta'ri/ch (ed. Hiiart, 
Le Livrc do la vrvation et dc VJustoirc, Paris, 1901, 
ii. 3), since AMallah b. Salam is quoted in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the substitution of 
the father’s name for the son’s would be a pardon- 
able slip. Tlie OT was often revised or retrans- 
lated, and so also was the NT. 

The canon given by Ahmad h. Abdallah is curious, 
as it gives the nuinoer of ‘ revealed books ’ as 104, 
commencing with the book of Adam, and proceed- 
ing to those of Seth, Enoch, and Abraham ; the 
only others mentioned are those of Moses and 
David. According to A. Sprenger, Das Lebcn und 
die Lehre des Moharnniad, Berlin, 1869, i. 49, Ibn 
Munajjim, in 231 A.H. , made a list of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures of the OT and the NT. The Fihrist 
(377 A.H.) contains a list laith of the Jewish and 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

2. Place in the Prophet’s teaching.— The Qur’an 
repeatedly claims that it ‘ confirms what w as before 
iV and occasionally gives the names of the books 
to which this phrase applies. These are the Holls 
of A braham and Moses, the First Rolls, the Taurdt, 
tlie Injll, the Zuhur, and the Furqdn. There is 
no dimculty in identiHdng the four last names 
respectively with the TWrAh, the E uangehon , the 
Mazmure (Syriac*, name for the Psalms), and the 
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Prngim (a Rabbinical treatise, Sayings of tfie Jew- 
ish Fathers) ; but the process by whicIi they have 
assumed these forms is not perfectly clear ; popular 
etymology has probably infliieiiced them all, and, 
indeed, Arabic etymologies are ofiered for all four 
words hjr those who maintain that the language of 
the QurTin has no foreign elements. 

I Though actual quotation from these "woiks is 
unusual, a great deal of the matter wlinth occupies 
the {jages of the Qur’uii is rcprcKluctioii of the 
Biblical narratives ; being obtained from hearsay, 
these reproductions are inaecuiate, mixed up with 
apocryphal matter, vague, ilestituteof ehioiiology, 
and contradictory. The Qiii’un appears li> contain 
Biblical narratives delivered by tiie Piopliet at all 
jieriods of his career ; in these errois are at times 
; corrected, or difliculties explained avMiy, yet it is 
not clear that the writer’s command ol liis subject 
w*a 8 at any one time greater tlian at any otlier. 

In the Prophet’s biography we can (race the 
difrerenee of tlie standard by which lus utterances 
on these subjects were judged at dillereiit times. 
In a pagan prophet, endeavouring to convert his 
eouutrymeii to monotheism, a very little knowledge 
was thought remarkable; hence wo may well be- 
lieve that surah xix., when eominunicated to the 
Abyssinian king, as an apology for the Muslim 
refugees, won high approval ; it certainly diHj)layed 
some acquaintance with the 07’ and hiT, and the 
slip by w’liicli the Virgin Mary is aildressed as 
‘ Sister of Aaron ’ may have seemed pardonable, 
like Vergil’s ‘ Iiuirime.^ When, however, Muham- 
mad claimed to lecture .lew'.s and iJinstians mi t heir 
sacred history, a very dillereiit standard was ap- 
plied ; and the diseuBsioiiH between the Piophet 
and the Jews after the migiatioii to Medina led to 
stormy scenes. 'I'lie dillerenees l)etw(H*.n their 
respective veisions of the Biblical iianatives weie 
exjJained by Muhainniad as tine to deliberate cor- 
ruption of the text hv the Jews (li 75, v. 44, iv. 45). 

The w'ay in which the Bible was utilized by 
Muhammad determined the attitude which his 
followers have ever Kiiice assumed tow ards it. Tliat 
attitude is necessaiily oiie-sidi'd ; the older Scrip- 
tures may be employed 111 defence of Islam, hut 
not to its detriment ; an ap])eal w'as made to tliem 
W'hen evidence was required that the matter which 
the PiopJiet claimed to have received by rcN elation 
was veracious; but, when they weie cited in 
order to exposi* his errois, they wx*re not to be 
heard. 'I'lie formula eniploj-ed by some Muslim 
theologians, according to w hich the eailiei Serip- 
turcH lequire coufirniatioii from tin* Qiir'an, ex 
juesscH this princi])le veiy clearly. Hence, when 
the evidence of the Qui 'an is qiiote<l in fa\our()f 
the earlier Seriptuies, the Muslim l ontroversialist 
replies t hat he leeognizes them 011 I 3 * to the extent 
to which the Qui’un attests them. The famous 
Mu’tazilite Abu’l-Hiidhail (t 226 A.H.) is com- 
mended for having silenced a Jew thus (Jauzi, 
Kitdb al-Adhkiya, Cairo, 1306, j). 95). 

The tradition ascribes to Muliammad not a few 
quotations of Biblical passages wdiicli are not 
utilized in the Qur’an. So, according to Bukhari 
(ed. L. Krehl, Levdeii, n,d., ii. 224), he told his 
follow'ers to shoot because their father Ishinael was 
a shot (Gn 2 P"). He told (according to tlie same 
author, ii. 280) the story of the sun standing still, 
though without the name of Joshua, and coin- 
hiried with tliis the enactment of Dt 20*’'^. In the 
Mmnad of Ibn yanbal (vi. 21) he recommends 
the Lord’s Prayer as a spell. Certain aphorisms 
whicli belong to Ecclesiasticus are ascribed to him 
in these collections. The Qur’ftn itself, besides 
reproducing Bibliiuil narratives, at times expresses 
itself in decidedly Biblical language, and the same 
is true of matter embodied in the hook.s of tradi- 
tion. 
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3. Use of the Bible by historians. — The study of 
history is, on the whole, popular in Islam, and, 
althou^di it is chiefly occupied with the national 
vicissitudes, the need for locating these in the 
history of the world has led to a certain amount 
of research — sometimes of a highly creditable kind 
— into the records of other communities. Since 
the Qur’an claims to be a development of the 
IJiblical revelations, it was considered on the whole 
[iroper to obtain pre-Islamic history from the latter, 
corrected, of course, from the statements of the 
Qur’an. Those writers, then, who composed uni- 
versal histories after the rise of secular prosaic 
literature, or who compiled compendia of the 
same, utilized the OT and NT Scriptures for their 
purpose on those conditions. Works of this sort 
are the Chronirle of YaqubI (250 A.il.), the 
Historical Ilayidbook of Ibn Qutaiba (t270), and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (1310). The first and 
second of these evidently quote at first hand. A 
remarkable work in a kindred field is the ChronoU 
ogt/of Ancient Nations by al-Iliruni (f after 422), in 
whicli the diflercnces between the chronologies of 
the Hebrew, the LXX, and the Samaritan copies 
of the rentateuch are tabulated. Somewhat 
earlici is the summary of Israelitish chronology 
published by I,Iamzah of Isfahan ; he got it in the 
year 920 from a Jew in Baghdad, who knew by 
heait twelve Biblical books, whose names are 
somewhat dishgured in the Arabic transliteration. 
It is not probable that these extracts ever appealed 
to large circles of Muslims before imitation of 
European modes of education became popular. 
ll(‘nco allusions to Biblical history are rarely made, 
and would not bo expected to be understood. 

4. Use by preachers. — Although the extent to 

which the SCifi movement was inlluencedby Christ- 
ianity is apt to be exaggerated, it seems clear 
that there was often identity of aim between the 
(diristian and the Mu^llm preachers, and that the 
latter found valuable material in both Testaments. 
Thus the earliest Silfi writer, Muha.sibi (f 243), 
uses the parable of the Sower ; numerous quota- 
tions from Biblical books (sometimes cited as al- 
Isracliyi/at) are to be found in the Qut al-aultlb 
of Abu Tillib al-Mekki (f 386), some of which can 
ho identified with texts in the canonical books, 
whereas others are clearly apocryphal. The OT 
(Isaiah) is also used in the M akdshafat al-gulub of 
Ohazali (f 505), probably at second hand, .since the 
quotation is very much amplified. Such quota- 
tions are much less common in the works of the 
mystical (as opposed to the homiletic) Sufis, yet it 
is noticeable that in the most famous of the former, 
the al-Uikani of Ibn al- Arabi (A. II. 627), 

the Biblical ac(^ount of the sacrifice of Abraham, 
according to which Isaac was the victim, is pre- 
ferred to that ordinarily got from the Quran, 
which makes the victim Ishrnael ; and in the 
commentary on this work by Dawud al-Qaisari 
(t 751 ; Bombay, 1300, p. 71) Jn 14-^ is cited as the 
saying of ‘ the revealer of the divine secrets, the 
seal of the universal saintshij).’ 

5. Use in Qur’Hnic exe^fesis. — The employment 
of the Bible for the elucidation of the Qur’an is 
not ordinarily approved ; and, indeed, one of the 
charges brought against Mnl,iammad b. Ishilq, tlie 
Prophet’s biograjmer, is that he adopted this 
practice (Yfuiut, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, London, 1913, vi. 401); a certain 
amount of Biblical matter has, however, got into 
the most orthodox commentaries, chiefly, it is 
supposed, through Kab al-Ahbar and Wahb b. 
Munabbih, savants of the first Islflmic century. 
Thus Baidfiwi inserts in his commentary on siirah 
iii. a genealof^ which is taken from that prefixed 
to tlie First Gospel. First-hand employment of 
the Gospels is found in the commentary of Fakhr 


al-din al-Razi (t 606), who chiefly employs that of 
John. His references are respectful, but he does 
not attempt to harmonize the conllicting state- 
ments. In quite recent times, owing to the spread 
of European education and, vv ith it, of acquaintance 
with the contents of the Bible, endeavours to 
explain the discrepancies between it and the Qur’an 
and to justify the assertions of the latter have 
been made on a much more considerable scale, 
'riie late Egyptian Mufti Muhammad Abdo and 
his disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida have done 
more than others in this line, and have come nearer 
the European treatment of this subject than theii 
predecessors. 

6. Use by controversialists. — Although conver- 
sion from Ishlm to other religions was not tolerated 
in any Muslim State, and conversion to Islam was 
usually effected by other methods than reasoning, 
the fact of members of ditt’erent religious com- 
munities mixing on nearly equal terms in lecture- 
rooms and debating-societies in Baghdad and other 
Islamic capitals naturally led to religious contro- 
v'er.sy ; and it was hard to keej» it out of discussions 
on logic or even geometry. Hcmie works profess- 
ing to refute the Jewish and Christian systems 
M’cre produced in a fairly constant series during the 
‘Abbasid Khalifate, and thence to our own time. 
In order to attack these systems with smuicss it 
was neces.sary to study the Scriptures to a certain 
extent, and some of the controversialists took 
considerable juiins in the matter. The Prophet’s 
method is generally adopted, but the degree varies 
very much. The Spanisn Zaliirite Ibn IJazm (1 456) 
poe.s the length of treating tlui OT and NT as 
impudent forgeries ; lie denies that we even know 
the names of the apostles. His studies in the 
Pentateuch led him to anticipate some of tin* 
objections urged by modern critics— e. < 7 ., J. W. 
Colenso. In the polemical work of the Syrian Ibn 
Taimiyyah (t 728) a much more moderate view is 
taken. He urges, indeed, that the only prophets 
known to the Muslims are those mentioned in the 
Qur’an, and that, as the stream cannot rise higher 
than the source, belief in these implies belief in 
Muhammad ; but he is disposed to think that the 
alterations which the Scriptures have undergone 
are not very considerable, and he finds a whole 
series of prediction.s concerning Muhammad in the 
IxMik of Isaiah ; and this more nearly approaches 
the general practice of the controversialists. For 
the number of passages in the OT and NT which 
can be interpreted as predictions of the Muslim 
prophet is very large ; and, in order that the.se 
may be utilized, a certain amount of authority 
must be granted the works which contain them. 
With some of t hese writers there is a tacit assump- 
tion that Arabic is the original language of the 
Scrijitures ; and it is sometimes said that the 
Christian doctrine of the Sonship of Christ is due 
to the misplacing of points in Ps 2’’, the words 
anta natn (‘Thou art a prophet’) having been 
misread arita buuayya (‘Thou ait my Son ') ! 

7. Use for guidance. — The question is discussed 
in treati.‘<es on the princijdes of jurisprudence 
‘ whether we are bound by the codes of our pre- 
dec-essors,’ and, though it might seem that only 

J iarts of the OT and NT had been abrogated, the 
loctrine of interpolation renders the use of the 
existing Bible improper in the minds of Muslim 
authorities ; in practice, then, it doe.s not count a.M 
a source of law, and reference to it is not approved 
by legal authorities. 

The most curious case recorded in Islamic history of resort 
to the Bible for assistance in an emerjfency is that of one 
*Umar b. Bilal al-Asadi, who was asked by the Umayyad 
Khalifah 'Abd al-Malik (686-70ri) to effect a reconciliation 
between himself and his queen, *Atlka. This personage 
Imrrowed the expedient of the ‘ wise woman ' in 2 8 145-7, and 
told the same story about his two sons, but deviated slightly 
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from the precedent in inducing the queen to intercede with 
the Khalifah that the execution of the supposed raurdercr 
should not bo carried out {Aghaniy Cairo, 128.0, ii. 140). 

Cases of this kind are very rare ; and it is not 
])robable that, outside the group of specialists 
noticed, reading of the Bible was ever common 
among Muslims. 

8. Biblical forgeries. — Tlie theory having been 
accepted that thti books in the hands of Jews and 
Christians are forgeries, it seemed desirable to 
supply the missing revealed books ; and there are a 
certain number of compositions of this sort in exist- 
ence, which adopt the literary form of the Qur*an, 
in which the Deity addresses the prophet in rhym- 
ing sentences. A spurious Psalter of this kind is 
described >)y S. M. Zwemerin Thr, MonUni World, 
v. [1915] 399-403. Sprenger (i. 51) cdaims t-o have 
discovered a fragment of the Rolls of Ahrahain 
mentioned in the Qur’an, wliich doubtless in a 
fabrication meant to rejilace tliem. He quotes 
Ibn Miinajjim (f 300) for the identity of a work 
called Sharn ota, in the hands of the *Tews hut not 
of the Christians, with the Rolls of Abraham and 
Moses, There is naturally no difficulty in recog- 
nizing in this the Talimid, which often uses the 
word <j|uoted of its contents. In the Qut al-qulub 
there is a quotation from the ‘Surah of Yearning’ 
in the TOnlli, which the autlior Abu Talih al-Mekki 
had himself read ; in it the Deity taunts the 
reader w itli neglect of His communications, whereas 
he wouhl stop his business in order to read a letter 
from a friend. This author appears to have had 
nccesK to several apocryphal collections of this 
kind. 

Probably the most remarkable among these 
aj) 0 <Ty[»ha is the Gosnr.l of Jiarnalxts, which, after 
it had been occasionally mentioned for some centu- 
ries, was edited in Italian and haigUsh from a Vienna 
MS by Lonsdale and Laura Ragg, Oxford, 1907. 
Its date is acutely fixed by tlio editors for A. I). 
1500-50 from the menthm of ‘Jubilee eelehrateil 
every hundred years’; and, though the Arabic 
scrilihlings on the margiu of the MS suggest that 
Arabic was the original language, the editors are 
)»robahly right in rejecting this ojdnion and siip- 
})Osing the Italian to he the original ; it seems 
that a Spanish copy also existed atone time. The 
work, immediately after its appearance in Engli.sh, 
w as translated into Arabic for use in anti-Christian 
controversy ; hut no reference to its existence in 
Arabic before that date has been discovered in any 
Islamic writer. 

Besides apocry[)hal docnnienl.s a considerable 
amount of matter of a similar kind collected round 
the names of those prophets who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an; tales of this sort w^erc invented by 
preachers, and then circulated. Several collections 
'svere maile bearing the name Qa^a^ al-Anhiya, 
‘Tales of the Prophets’ ; the most poiailar is the 
'Avals al-Majdlis of Tha alibi (f 4‘27 A.ll.), which 
has been translated into other Islamic languages. 
Much similar matter is to he found in the religious 
poetry of the Persians — e.g., tlie Bilstdn of Sa'di 
and the Mathnavl of Jalal al-din Kumi. 

Litbraturb.— H. Preserved Smith, The Bible and lulam. 
New York, 1897 ; A. Geig'er, Was hat Muhainmed aus dein 
Judenthum an/ff^nomrnen t, Bonn, 1883, ^Leipziff, 1(H>2; G 
Weil, Biblieche Legenden der Muselmanner, Frankfort, 184ft ; 
M. Lidzbarski, Depnypheticie, giuv dintniur, legendin arabicis, 
Leipzig, 189.3. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

OLD CATHOLICISM.— Old Catholicism is 
the modern revival of Catholicism as it was under- 
stood in the first centuries— not an attempt to 
perpetuate the faults either of doctrines or of 
w orks, revealed by history in the Christian Church 
of the early centuries, hut an endeavour, on the 
part of its supporters, while conforming to their 
own times and their own countries, to be guided 
by the spirit of Christ, their only leader, and to 


labour, by this spirit, to put an end to the 
imperfections and vices that have defile<i the 
Church in the course of time. 

They are called ‘Old,’ not to disown tlie 
improvements w hich reason and the gospel declare 
to be necessary, hut to show tlieir fundamental 
dej^ndeiiee on Christ and His gOK[)el. They have 
no intention whatever of founding a new religion 
or of ioining one of tlie sects that dream of a 
fanciful Cliristianity in the futuie ; hut, faithful 
to the Church founded by <3irist ami preai hed by 
the apostles, as it ajqiearH in tlie books of the NT 
and in the Christian writings of the first centuries, 
they claim to live by the s])irit of their fatheis 
and the saints worsliii)]»ed by their ancestors, and 
thus to unite the Christian jiast with the Christian 
present and the Christian future. When they 
speak of the first centuries, they speak esjiceially 
of the first three, but in thought they include the 
next five also, because, in reality, the Church ot 
the first eight centuries, in spite of its turmoils 
and its numerous dissensions, succeeded in remain- 
ing one in both East and West. It w as not until 
the 9th cent, that Pope Nicholas I. fell away fiom 
the Eastern (Jinrch and caused schism. Altlioiigh 
they are WesternorH, the Old (’atliolics do not 
accept the inheritance of the faults of this pope, 
and they claim to go further, extending the 
hand to Christians or the East and inviting them 
to labour w ith them for the re.storation of union 
betw^een the Christian Churches of the East and 
the We.st. 

In this article we shall note (1) the occasion anil 
origin of the Old (hitholie movement ; (2) its 
aims ; (3) the results already attained ; and (4) its 
jiresent condition and expectations. 

I. Occasion and origin.— Convinced long before 
the Vatican Council (1H70) that the doctrines ot 
papal infallibility and tlie universality of the juris- 
diction of the mshop of Rome over the Church 
weic ah.8oliitely erroneous, the Old (’atliolics did 
not allow that the sirniile fact of the dogmatizatioii 
of these two errors by the jiope and tlie majority 
of the Council was siillicient to tran.sform them 
into truths — still less, divine truths; and after, u.s 
befoie, the 18th of July, 1870, they nsjeeied thesi* 
tw'o dogmas. It i.s liardly necessary to recall tlie 
>roofs established by the Old Catholics of the 
al.sity of these new dogmas — a falsity clearly 
.shown up by the Scrijitures, by universal tradition, 
by the history of the seven T5ciimenical (’ouncils, 
and by several other undoubted facts. None of 
the.se proofs has been seriously refuted by Roiimii 
Catholic theologians. The Ofd Catholics, theie- 
fore, by rejecting these false dogmas, remained 
faitliful to the Catholicism of the time before the 
Vatican Council ; they did not leave the Catholic 
Church to form a new CJmrch ; they remained in 
the Catholic. Church of wliich they had always 
formed a part, and they continued to set tlu* 
‘universal, unvarying, and unanimous’ testimony 
of the Cliurcli in opposition to Roman innovations. 

This attitude and the theological works which 
they have had to produce to prove the truth of 
their cause have led them to discoxer a iiumher of 
errors made by Roman theologians and trans- 
formed into dogmas in the couise of the age.s, so 
that tl.e jirotest against tlie false dogmat of the 
18th of July, 1870, has logically incurred on their 
part the protest against all the false dogmas 
previously promulgated by the papacy (see especi 
ally W. Giiettee, La Papaut^ sehmuatigur, Paris, 
1803, and La PapauU h^ritiq^ue, do. 1874, and E. 
Michaud, La PapauU antic nr Hienne, do. 1873). 
This discovery of the errors of the Roman papacy 
from the 9th cent, to the present day, and in all 
the individual Churches under the jurisdiction of 
Rome, has given fresh impetus and considerable 
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importance to the Old Catholic movement. It ia a 
complete history of Roman theology, re-made in 
accordance with authentic sources and contrary to 
the thousands of Roman falsifications pointed out 
recently by the most eminent theologians of all 
the Churches, including even Roman theologians. 
We may say that these new publications — this 
veritable resurrection of ancient documents that 
were believed to be buried in darkness — have 
created a new situation and started a thorough 
reformation of so-called Catholic theology. 

This is a part of the work of the Old Catholics, 
but it is only one of their proposed aims. 

2. Aims.— The chief aims may be reduced to 
three : [a) theological reform ; {h) ecclesiastical 
reform ; and (c) union of the Christian Churches. 

{a) Theological reform. — This reform was not 
undertaken arbitraiily ; nor is it conducted by 
each theologian according to his personal opinions 
on each of the disputed questions. A strict metliod 
governs all their actions, a method which results 
especially in distinguishing dogma from theology 
— dogma, which is the word of Christ as it is 
reconled in the Gospels, from theology, which is 
the ex])lanation given by the ajiostles and scholars 
to sccuu' tlie acceptance and practice of the 
precepts of Jesus Christ. Christ, neitig ‘ the way, 
the truth, and the life,’ is the only Scholar, the 
only Master; He has declared it Ilirnself to His 
disciples. It is therefore He alone who, as the 
only Mediator and Saviour, possesses the words of 
eternal file ; it is He alone who is the light of the 
world, and it is He alone who has the right to 
impose His doctrines, decrees, and dogmas on His 
disciples. On the other hand, every disci jde is 
entitleil, and even duty-bound, to try to under- 
stand the dogmas of Christ, to see their depth and 
beauty, and to derive profit from them for the 
sanctification of his soul. Dogma is the divine 
truth which is taught by Christ ; theology is the 
explanation given by men — an explanation more 
or less luminous, which each one may judge 
according to the light of his reason, conscience, 
and knowledge : ‘ Prove all things ; hold fa.st that 
which is good ’ (1 Th 6^’). 

The distinction between dogma and theology i.s 
made by the application of the Catholic test to 
every disputed point. The test is the one so well 
epitomized by Vincent of Larins ; ‘ What has been 
believed everywhere, always, and by all ’ the 
Christian Churches is Catholic {Cooimonitory , ii. 
[6]). The Catholic faith is the ‘ universal, unvary- 
ing, and unanimous’ faith, because, even humanly 
speaking, all the Christian Churches cannot be 
making a mistake when they attest, as a fact, 
that they have always believed or not believed, 
from tlieir very foundation, in the doctrine which 
tlic apostle-founders of their paiticular Church 
had taught them or not. It is not a question of 
settling an important discussion, but of making a 
simple statement of fact. As to the theological 
expLanations which may be given of the estab- 
lished doctrine, tliey de])eiid, like all the explana- 
tions in this world, on reason, science, history, and 
all the knowledge which humanity has at its 

faith and liberty are reconciled — the faith 
which depends not on any caprice or any school, 
but solely on the historical and objective testimony 
of the Churches ; and liberty of criticism or of 
reason, which, conscientiously speaking, belongs 
to the religious truth transmitted to all the 
Churches, to the best of the religious interests of 
each Church. Thus the faith is a depository — a 
depository of all the precepts confided by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples, a ciepository which does 
not belong exclusively to any one person, but to 
everybody, to the preservation of which all faithful 


disposal 

Thus 


Churches carefully attend, so that none of it may 
be suppressed, and also that no foreign doctrine 
may be surreptitiously introduced into it {depositum 
custodi). And theology is a science which, like all 
other sciences, belongs to reason, to history, to 
criticism, and which also obeys fixed rules. 

It is therefore neither a bbhop nor a priest nor 
a scholar that is entrusted with the iireservation 
of dogma, but all bishops, all priests, all scholars 
— in a word, all the faithful, members of the 
Church. Christ being the only Master of His 
Church, tlieie is no other rule than His; it is 
sufficient to guard His doctrine and precepts. The 
Church was not instituted to found a religion other 
than that of Christ, but merely to preserve it and 
spread it throughout the world (‘ Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations’ [Mt 28^“]). Its mission is 
not to add to the dogmas of Christ, but only to 
preach them in order to sanctify the world by 
them (‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever 1 have commanded you ’ [Mt 28^“]). The Church 
is therefore a guardian of the teachings and pre- 
repts of Jesus Clirist ; its title, the ‘teaching’ 
Church, means, not that it ha.s the right to teach 
any doctrines that it pleases, but that it is its 
duty to preach openly what Christ taught His 
disciples in secret. 

Real theological reform should consist in com- 
municating to all men the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, as they are collected in the Scrij)tures and 
recorded in the universal tradition of the Church — 
a tradition which also belongs to all the members 
of the Church. It is the duty of pastors and 
scholars to explain them, and it is the duty of 
each meml>er to study the oxjdanations 'v\hich 
appear to him wisest and most useful ; the good 
sense and the Christian spirit that prevail in the 
Church are sufficient to ensure the final triumidi 
of truth over error: ‘Where two or three aie 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
mid.st of them’ (Mt 18-“j 

Since the Church is not a chair to which might 
be addresscil all the questions that arise in the 
mind.s of the inqui.sitive and the imsginative, it is 
not obliged to solve them or to prevent men from 
discussing among themselves matters which neitlier 
(iod nor Clirist has thought lit to make clear. It 
is the work of scholars to eluc idate the mysteries 
of science ; the apostles liave simply to preach the 
truths which Christ thought sufficient for the 
edification and sanctification of humanity. The 
fruitfulness of the faith does not consist in <lis- 
covering new dogmas or in transforming tlie 
Church into a revealer, charged with completing 
the revelation made by Christ ; the faith is fruilful, 
it increases, it grows by the closene.ss of its adher- 
en<-e to the word of Christ, and not by the procla- 
mation of unknown dogmas. It is Christ alone 
who is the religious light and the religious life of 
the world ; the Churcli must only be His humble 
servant. 

(b) Ecclesiastical reform. — This reform should 
consist in reminding the Church w’hat Christ 
wished it to be. Christ established a hierarchy 
for the service of the faithful. That hierarcliy, 
therefore, ought to serve, and not to rule. Its 
office is a ministry, and not an authority. There 
is no imperiiim in the Church of Christ : ‘ neither 
as lording it over the charge allotted to you ’ 
(IP 5^) ; and the obedience of the disciples must 
be reasonable, and not servile (Ro 12^). If any 
mernlier wanted to be first, he had to be the first 
to serve his brothers, and not to give them orders — 
to feed the flock, i.e. to lead it into good pastures, 
and not to enslave it by false dogmas or exploit it 
by superstitions. The main duties of pastors are 
to arouse the conscience of the faithful, to enlighten 
it, to act as if each of them were another Christ : 
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‘ Christ liveth in me ' (Gal 2*”). Christ took a firm 
stand against the Pharisees of II is day, but He 
did not charge any of His disciples to rebuke his 
brothers, still less to excommunicate them or curse 
them. 

The mission of the Church also is essentially 
religious and spiritual. Christ did not give it any 
worldly and temporal authority ; He chose ajK)stlcH 
and disciples only to lay the most strict duties on 
them, and thus ^ make examples of them for the 
dock. The early bishops or superintendents were 
only overseers, and not masters: ‘ for one is your 
Master’ (Ml 211”). 

The primitive Church, then, was simply a 
gathering or reunion in which the first ana only 
chief was, in tlie eyes of the faith, Chiist Himself. 
Pastors and people simjily formed a school, a body 
and a soul. This was the parish, and, if a dispute 
arose between any of the members, it was ‘the 
Church’ that restored peace : ‘ Die Ecclesiae.’ 

Gradually bonds of brotherhood and charity 
were formed between the various local churches, 
and in this way synods came into being — special 
and very limited synods, before the idea of general 
councils w’as heard of. It is not only the idea of 
the true bishop, therefore, that has to be restored, 
but also that of the synod and tlie council. 
Because the so-called ecumenical council was 
believed to be the representation of the whole 
Church, it was soon confused with the Churcli, 
and rights w’ere assigned to it which the Church 
itself hardly possesses. Under the pretext that 
the council was, as it were, the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, this jurisdiction was niade a 
universal and absolute jurisdiction, to which was 
soon joined the privilege of infallibility. The 
practical consequences resulting from this con- 
fusion and the numerous abuses arising from them 
to the detriment of the Church are well known. 

'riic Old Catholics are also engaged in restoring 
the true concejitions of pastor, bishop, synod, 
council, ecclesiastical authority, and even infalli- 
bility, according to the precise meaning of the 
Scriptures and according to ancient traditions. 
The (onstitution of the Church, they hold, is mon- 
aKthical only because Christ is its only monarch ; 
but, inasmuch as it is a society composed of men, 
the (.'hurch has been called from its very beginning 
a simple ‘cliurch,* and it has been regarded in its 
universality, since the time when the question of 
universality arose, as a Christian ‘republic.’ It 
would give a wrong idea of tlie early bishops to 
represent their action as an aristocratic govern- 
ment ; the words of St. Peter himself are opposed 
to that. 

The episcopal see of Koine was not long in 
attaining a (certain priority, Rome being tlie capital 
of the empire ; but it wa.s merely a priority of 
honour, and not of jurisdiction. Christ did not 
appoint a master among His disciples. When He 
told Peter specially to feed His lambs and sheep, 
it was to restore to him the function of which he 
had proved unworthy, and of which he had been 
deprived in denying Christ. As Peter repented, 
he deserved to be reinstated, and he was ; but it is 
a mistake to transform this reinstatement as a 
simple apostle into an exaltation above all the 
other apostles. The alteration of the constitution 
of the Church was accomplished by Home by 
means of grossly erroneous interpretations of 
texts ; the policy and the ambition of the bishops 
of Rome did the rest. 

Such is the spirit in which the Old Catholics 
have set about restoring the true conception of 
the Church and realizing the ecclesiastical reform 
claimed for such a long time ‘ in capite et in 
membris.’ 

(c) Union of the Christian Churches . — This reform i 


of the Church would have been very imperfect if 
it had not from the very beginning implied the 
! re-establishment of union among the separate 
Churches. It has l)een rightly said that ‘it is as 
difficult to see Christ behind the Church as to see 
the sun behind the darkness of night.’ Prom the 
very start of their work the Old Catholics have 
made it one of their aims to study means of reviv- 
ing this union. Their eflbrts during their inter- 
national congresses, and their writings on this 
question in their Iteone inf,(’?'7mtiona/r dc th^ol'igie 
(1893-1910), are well known ; great rccoiKiiliations 
have been effected among all the Chuudies that 
have taken part in these, and, if the union has not 
yet been sanctioned, it is because tlnuc are still 
administrative obstacles to be overcome, and esjieci- 
ally prejudices of a liierarchical kind to be put down 
— a matter of time, whicli more favourable social 
circumstances will undoubtedly help to bring to a 
successful issue. 

It is already apparent to all eyes that the ‘ union ’ 
aimed at is not the ‘unity’ wliich many had at 
first imagined ; that the fatter is not necessary ; 
and that, moreover, it is imiiossible, considering tlie 
needs of various kinds which are prevalent among 
the nations and which form part of human nature 
itself. The chimera of a fal.se unity being lemoved, 
iiiatter-of-fact men will return to the real nature of 
spiritual union and of the ‘ bond of peace ’ (Kpli 4‘*), 
which will be sufficient to form real Christian 
brotlierhood throughout the world. 

A Imtter uiideiHtanding has already been reached 
as to the res])ectH in which the (’hristian Churches 
ought to be one, and those in which they ought to 
remain distinct and even dilferent, in order to safe- 
guard the autonomy of each and all. When all 
are one in loving one another, in w orking togiitber 
for the social well-being, in banishing from their 
theology every trace of anthrojamiorphism and 
politics, in becoming more spiritually minded after 
the pattern of Christ, and in establishing the reign 
of God in every individual conscience, thi'ii the 
union in question will be very near being declared : 

‘ that they may be one, even as we are one ' 
(Jn 17“). 

3. Results attained.^— (a) Among 

the dogmatic results already attained by tlie Old 
Catholics we may mention tlie following ; the rejec- 
tion and refutation of papal infallibility and of the 
pope’s absolute and univeisal jurisdiction over the 
wdiole Church ; the rejection and refutation of the 
other false dogmas taught by Rome in the Syllabus 
ami elsewhere; the re-estnblii-'linient of the true 
idea of dogma, of its distinction from theological 
speculation ; the restoration in practice of the 
Catholic test: ‘What has been oelieved eveiy- 
where, always, and by everybody is (’atliolic ’ ; the 
ruling that purely Western and pajiist councils aie 
not Ecumenical Councils, the latter being only 
seven in number (325-787) ; the declaration of the 
orthodoxy of the Eastern Church, called the 
‘ Church of the seven Ecumenical Councils ’ because 
it has no other faith than tliat which was taught 
by them ; the bringing into prominence of the 
union of the Churches, whicli must be neither a sub- 
mission to the pope nor a neglect of dogma, but the 
maintenence of the autonomy of each indiviilual 
Church in the universality of the whole Church. 

(5) Constitutional. — Of these w’e may mention : 
the reduction of the primacy of the pope to the 
simple degree of primus inter pares — a title which 
does not confer any authority on him, but wliich 
lays on him the duty of attending more carefully 
than any other bishop to the decisions of the ( ’hurch, 
to which he is subordinate ; the binding of the 
pope to renounce every political vocation, and t(» 

1 On this subject see the present writer's study in Berne 
internal, de IMol., July 1897, pp. 606-rj21. 
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confine hiinHclf to his essentially religious voca- 
tion ; the return of the bishops to the simplicity 
of the early bishops, who were by no means 
prince-bishops, but who, simply elected by the 
members and the clergy, remained independent 
of the pope, and directed their dioceses in union 
with their synod ; the re-establishment of the simple 
worshippers in their rights as active members of 
the Church, who also attend to the guarding of the 
Church’s interests and the maintenance of its dis- 
cipline ; and the revival of national and autono- 
mous Churches, Catholic by the unity of their 
faith : ‘una hdes, unus Christus, unum baptiama.’ 

(c) Discij)Unary. — Among disciplinary results 
are the following : the right of each individual 
Church to judge of the manner most useful to it- 
self of applying the canons of discipline formulated 
in the provincial synods and the Ecumenical 
Councils ; and the right of restoring among the 
clergy the choice of (telibacy or marriage. 

{a) Litargii'fil. — 'I'lie liturgical results are : the 
return of the proper idea of the sacraments, which 
are neither empty symlxils nor means of producing 
grace ‘ex o|>ere operato,’ but simply acts of wor- 
ship, in which Jesus Christ communicates His grace 
to well-aliected souls; the levival of public peni- 
tence and the suppiession of paj)al indulgences j 
the return of the spiritual conception of the 
Eucharist, with rejection of material transubstan- 
tiation as it was practised during the Middle Ages ; 
the celebration oi worship in the national language 
of each country, as well as the free gift of all 
religious work. 

(e) Politico - ecclesiastical. — Lastly, among 
politico-ecclesiastical results mention may be made 
of the independence of individual churches towards 
the political commands of Kome, and towards any 
political interference whatever, the Church being 
a spiritual and religious society, and in no way a 
political society. 

4. Present condition and expectations. — The 

Old Catholic Church exists in Germany, Austria, 
France, Holland, Russia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

In Germany it is managed at the j)resent day by 
Bishop George Moog, wlio is also pre.sident of the 
.synodal representation. It has parishes in the 
chief towns of Prussia, Bavaria, tlie grand-duchy 
of Baden, Hesse, Saxe, Wurtemberg, etc. Every 
year the episcopal administration publishes official 
statistics. 

In Austria the episcopal administrator, Czech, 
who is also curate of Warnsdorf, attends to the 
parishes founded in Bohemia, Moravia, Styria, 
Carinthia, et<!. 

In France the Church (called Gallicaii Catholic) 
lias only two parishes — one in Paris, the other in 
Nantes. 

In Holland Mgr. Gul is the archhishop ol 
Utrecht, and Mgr. rrins and ISIgr. Spit are the 
bishops of Haariem and Deventer. The archi- 
episcopal seminary is at Amersfoort. There are 
alxmt 24 parishes. 

In Russia the Church (called Mariavite) has 
three bishops — John Kowal.ski at Block, Proch- 
niewski at Warsaw, and Golem bio wski at Lodz. 
In the kingdom of Pologne 66 parishes are admin- 
istered by about 100 [iriests ; in White Russia 
(Lithuania) there are three parishes, and in Little 
Russia (goveiTimeiit of Kieff) there are also several 
parishes. 

In America Bishop Hodur (Scranton), along with 
three vicars-genernl, inanages several parishes 
which are extendin^j daily. 

There is a parish in London. 

In Switzerland Bishop Eduard Herzog, along 
with the national synod and the synodal council, 
manages numerous parishes in twelve cantons. 


The organization is excellent. Apart from the 
faculty of Catholic theology, which forma part of 
the cantonal University of Berne, and whose funds 
are administered by the State of Berne, nunierous 
commissions are in full swing, for examinations of 
the clergy, religious music, the press, the interests 
of the Church, the care of the sick, reunions of 
young people, the diaspora, etc. Annually the 
oishop ana the president of the synodal council 
give an account, with all the necessary details, of 
the life of the parishes, the religious instruction of 
the children, etc. Reviews, journals, and instruc!- 
live and edifying libraries are more or less pros- 
perous. 

It may be said that, in 8[»ite of the efforts put 
forth by the Old Catholics, they have not realized 
all the hopes entertained in their movement at the 
beginning of their work. But it must be added 
that political and social circumstances, and, still 
more, the almost universal religious indifference, 
have been exceedingly unfavourable to all advance. 
The stones which may be thrown at them strike all 
the other Churches at the same time. 'I’his is not 
a justification — far from it ; but it is at least an 
explanation, which may possibly arouse I)opo.s for 
the future. The Old Catholics are convinced of 
the truth of their cause. If during the liist fifty 
years of their existence they have not worked witli 
great enough skill, they have the ho}>e that, by 
(lint of struggling against thousands of obstacles, 
they have learned better how to struggle ; that 
the serious events wlii(!h are overturning Europe at 
the present day will not pass without creating new 
religions and even ecclesiastical conditions, which, 
with the grace of God and the zeal of the serious 
Christians of all the Churches, may lieconie fruitful. 

Litbraturb. — E Michaud, ‘ L’Ancien-catholicwnu" ou 
catlioliuiHmo ohr^tien,’ iu ChrHien ivang6ligue, xxxv. [1S'>2], 

* L’Ancien-catholicismc,’ in the lievtie ckrtitienne, m. ix flSW] 
253-207 ; the whole collection of the Catholigiie nntumal, llerne, 
189S-1908 (Stampfli Librarj), the whole collection of the Revue 
mtemattonale ae theologie, 72 parte, Berne, 1893-1910 (Siampfli 
Library), eapecially the following studies : no, 19 (1807), 
‘K^BultatB de I’annen cathohcisine ’ ; no. 20 (1807), ‘Ni ultni- 
niontains, ni gallicans, ni protestants, inais catholiqueB* , no, 21 
(1808), ' L’Ancien-catholieisine et Tunion des ^gliees, jug6s par un 
pr6tre catholique roniain,’ * K(!*plique riu g6n6ral A. Kireoff,’ 
‘Ueplyof the Right Hev. Hishop of Salislmry’; no 25 (1800). 

‘ La Tli6ologie ancienne catholique, see caract^rcs et son but,' 

I ‘ Anciens-catholiques et Protestants ’ ; no. 32 (1000), ‘ L'Ancien- 
catholicisme et le protestantisnie ' ; no. 34 (1901), ‘Lett re sur 
I r^tatactueldu protestantisnie ' ; no. 30(1901), ‘ Le lihre Kxanien 
et la tradition universelle ’ , Oct. 1904, ‘l>e la Pcsition th6o- 
logiaue des anciens-catholiques ' ; no. 51 (1005), ‘ De la PoBitiou 
ecclesiastiquc et religieusedesancienB-catholiqueB,' ‘ LaLogique 
de rancien-catholicisnio, ses dCveloppements et sea deioirs', 
no. 56 (1906), * Quinet et I’ancien-catholicisme ’ ; no. 69 (1010), 

‘ 1/ Accusation de protestantisme ’ ; nos. 69, 70, and 71 (1910), 

‘ L’Ancien-catholicisme et lea raisons de son insucc^s nioinen- 

E. Michaud. 

OLD PRUSSIANS. — i. Ethnology. —The Old 
Prussians formed tlie westernmost branch of the 
group of peoples which is represented to-day by 
the Letts and the Lithuanians. The Old Prussian 
language died out in the 17th cent., and the only 
sjiecimens of it which have come down to ns are 
tlireo catechisms from the 16tli cent, and an Elbing 
vocalmlary dating, probably, from the beginning 
of the 15th. These remains show clearly that Old 
Prussian belonged to the Irido-Germanic family of 
languages and was most cIos(?ly related to Lithu- 
anian. The Old Prussians inhabited the coast of 
the Baltic, east of the Vistula, but their exact 
geographical position is hard to determine. Peter 
von Dusburg (in Scriptores Reruin Prussimrum , 
i. 60, 146) makes the river Memel the boundary be- 
tween Prussia and Lithuania ; but in the chronicles 
of the Teutonic Order the word ‘Prussia’ is a 
political rather than an ethnological term. The 
eastern boundary of the Old Prussians was prob- 
ably nearer the river Pregel than the river M^rnel 
(cf. H. G. Voigt, Adalbert von Frag, p. I‘28). 
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In the 2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy (ill. v. 21) men- 
tions the Galindi and Sudini as peoples living to 
the east of the Vistula. The Galindi are frequently 
mentioned in later times as a distinct division of 
the Old Prussians, and the Sudini seem to have 
been another division of the same kind or at any 
rate a closely related ])eoj)le. 

Another name which occurs more frequently in 
this region in early times is that of the ACstii. 
Tacitus {Germ. 45) deHcrihes tliem as an agri- 
cultural people inhabiting the amber coast of the 
Baltic. They are again mentioned by Oassiodorus 
{Var. V. 2) and by Jordanes (5, 23). It can hardly 
be doubted that tlie Kste, described by King 
Alfred — in the account of Wulfstan’s voyage 
which he inserted in his translation of Orosius — 
as luhabitants of the country immediately to the 
east of the Vistula, are the same people. It is 
usually held that the dfistii were Prussian, though 
a difficulty is caused by the fact that the name 
/Kstii is obviously identical with German Ehsten, 
O. Norse Eistr, which in later times has denoted 
the Esthonians, a Finnish peo])le belonging to a 
totally dill’erent linguistic family. We have no 
evidence that the Esthonians ever extended so far 
to the south-west as the Vistula, although the 
occurrence of the name Finnoi in Ptoleni 3 rs map 
should be noted. Whatever may be the solution 
of the difficulty, Alfred’s account of the Este gives 
reason for believing that they were connected in 
some way with the Old Prussians. We may note 
in particular his account of horse-racing at funerals, 
which linds a curious parallel in the burial customs 
of the Prussian natives of later time (Lucas David, 
PreusHische Chroni/c, ed. E. Hennig, i. 141). Refer- 
ence may also be made to the laws ascribed to the 
krme kh'waito by Lucas David (p. 23). Both the 
Este and the Old Prussians drank mare’s milk and 
mead (Dusburg, in Script. Rev. Pruss. i. 54; 
Alfred, ed. H. Sweet, London, 1883, pt. i. p. 20 f.). 
The ait of artificial freezing ascribed by Alfred 
to the Este appears to have been known to the 
Prussians (cf. M. Praetorius, DelicUv Prti.ssiar, 
ed. W. Pierson, pp. 45, 46, and note). 

The name ‘Pruzzi ’ is first mentioned in the 10th 
cent, in Ibrahim ibn Jaqub’s account of the Slavic 
countries (his journey took place in a.d. 965; cf. 
W. Wattenbach, GesvliicJdschrciher dev dcutach. 
Vorzeit-, Leijizig, 1884-1912, xxxiii. 1391.), and in 
the lives of St. Adalbert and elsewhere (cf. H. G. 
Voigt, p. 125 and note). 

a. History. — The earliest known incident in Old I’russian 
histon 18 the unsuccessful attempt made by St Adalbert, 
bishop of I'rayue, in the 10th cent, to introduce Christianity. 
The saint \\as martyred (probably on the coast of Samland) on 
account of his haviiig^ penetrated into a sacred grove which 
was forbidden RTonnd to men of alien race and religion. In 
the 11th and IZth centuries, accordin<f to the Polish chronicles. 
Old Prussians frequently raided Poland, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with neighbouring peoples, Russians and Pomeranians. 
In the 13th cent. Conrad, duke of Masovia, who was greatly 
harassed by these raids, gave to Christian, bishop of Prussia, 
part of Culinerland as a fief, and together they founded the 
knightly Order of Dobrzin. In 1228 Conrad and Christian, 
wlio had failed to convert the Prussians either by persuasion or 
by force of arms, called to their aid the Teutonic Knights (a 
bod,v of German Crusaders), granting them Culm and any other 
lands that they could wrest from the hen then. The conversion 
and coiKiuest of the Old Prussians were gradually effected, 
within the next fifty jears, in spite of vigorous opposition 
Their political organization was destroyed and they lived 
thenceforward as subjects of the Teutonic Knights, who, before 
this, had made themselves independent of all authorities except 
the papacy. The lay subjects of the order were now divided 
intjO two classes ; in the first rank were the German immigrantH 
and the Prussians who had freely submitted, and below them 
were the PrusBians who had resisted to the last and were re- 
duced to a condition of serfdom. In the 16th cent, the power 
of the Teutonic Order began to decline. The conversion of 
Ijithuania and its alliance with Poland were a serious menace, 
especially as the discontented Prussian laity had strong Polish 
sympathies. In 1410 Ijadislaus, king of Poland, inmeted a 
crushing defeat on the Teutonic Knights at Tannenl>erg. In 
1464 the Prussian League (which had been formed in 1440 to 
resist the rule of the order) offered Prussia to the Polish king. 


In 1466 the Peace of Thorn gave W. Prussia t.o Poland. The 
order, however, retained E. Prussia as a fief from the Polish 
king. The Grand Master was to sit on the Polish Diet and half 
of the Knights were to he of Polish race. The E. I’russian 
brethren, however, continued to choose Gerinans for their 
Grand Masters. In 1626 the Hohenzollern Albert of Branden- 
burg, who was then Grand Master, having become a Protestant, 
secularized his territories and turned them into a hereditary 
duchy, to be held os a fief from Poland. In 1618 John Sigis- 
imind, elector of Brandenburg, on the death of his father-in-law, 
Albert Fretlerick, duke of Pi ussia, succeeded to his dukedom. 
In 16.% war broke out lietween Sweden and Poland. Frederick 
William, the ‘ great elector ’ of Brandenburg, who hud made 
good his claim to the dukedom of Prussia, succeeded b^ his 
vacillating and treacherous policy in oyitaining the complete 
mdependenoe of both Sweden and Poland. In 1701 the duch^ 
of Prussia was converted into a kingdom b) the emperor in 
favour of Frederick iii., elector of Brandenburg. 

3. Sociology. — The Old PnisHiaiis lived by agri- 
euTtiire, hunting, and fishing. They were ac- 

? [uainted with the art of navigation, and sliips 
roll! Samland used to visit the eommereial tow n 
of Birca in Sweden (Adam of Bremen, Gestn 
Ifammalmrg. Evclcs. pontijiciwi, i. 62 [Script. Rer. 
Pruss. i, 239]). According to aei^ounts given by 
historians of the Teutonic Older, the civilization 
of the Old PniHsiaiis in the 1 3th cent, wa.s by no 
means Iiigli. The art of w riting was unknow n to 
tliern (cf. Dusburg, in Script. Per. Pruss i. 53). 
Human sacrifice was common. Aged and iiifiim 
people and weakly or Hujierflnous temale infants 
w'ere put to death (cf. David, i. 22, and papal hull 
of Honoiius III., 1218). Over against German ac- 
counts of Prussian ferocity, we have Adam of 
Bremen’s description : 

‘Pruzzi, homines humaniBHimi, ipii obviam tenduiit bis ad 
auxiliandum, qni periclitantur in muri \el qui a pyralis in- 
festantur . . . Miilta posseut dici ex illis populis laudabilia in 
moribtiH ' (iv. 18). 

The Old Prussians were polygamous, although, 
according to the laws of the kirwait (cf. David, 
i. 22), they were limited to three lawful wives. 
The condition of women was low . Marriage was 
by purchase or by capture. The wife was tin* 
servant of all in the house and did not eat, in the 
piesenee of her husband (Dusburg, in Script. Per. 
Pruss. i. 53 ; cf. also Meletius, Epist. ad Sidnunuty 
tr. in EL xii. 29911.). Marriage of step-mothcis 
w^as practised by the Old PniH-sians (David, i. 133). 

According to Grunau {Preuss. Ghromk, i. 98) 
and David (i. 138), there WTre thre(i modes of dis- 
posal of the dead : the Jciivigs, as the highest 
noblemen weie called, were cremated ; nohlemeii 
of less exalted rank, called suppauen,^ were buried 
in their castle-yards together with horses, hunting 
dogs, gold, and a liarrel of mead ; t he (>ommon 
people w'ere sometiiiies buried and sometimeH cre- 
mated. According to Dusburg, both nobles and 
commons cremated their dean. AVe leaiii fiom 
the Treaty of (’liiisthurjj that the dead man’s 
most valued possessions, his animals, and even his 
favourite servants were burned with him {Preuss. 
Urknndenbuchf Polit. Abth. i. [Konigsherg, 
1882] 1). 

AVhen the Teutonic Knights invaded Prussia, 
they seem to have found there no central political 
organization, hut a number of separate division s 
or kingdoms. We liear, how'ever, of a chief priest, 
called krkvc, whose authority was recomized not 
only by all Prussians, hut also liy Letts an<l 
Litlmanians. The holy oak and fire at Komove, 
over which he presided, seem to liave been the 
central sanctuary of the Baltic peoples (Dushiirg, 
in Script. Rer. Pruss. i. 53). Aecordirif' to Gnuinu 
and David (who profess to derive their information 
from Bishop Christian), Komove, or Kickoyot, was 
at one time the seat ol iiolitical as Avell as of re- 
ligious authority (cf. Grunau, i. 62 ; David, i. 
24ffi). The story of king Widowiito and his 
1 It is worth noting' that the first of these titles is of Teutonic 
origin (O. Norse konvnfjr, O. Sax. kumng). The serond is 
current in most of the Slavic languages, whatever its ultimate 
origin. 
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brother Bruteno, the high priest, and of the 
division of the kingdom among the twelve sons, is 
generally dismissed as an invention of Grunau, 
suggested hv the Biblical stories of Moses and 
Aaron and the origin of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
It seems likely, however, that the legend contains 
at least a germ of genuine tradition. It is not 
difficult to find parallels for the double kingship 
and for the survival of the kingship as a religious 
institution after it had ceased to have any political 
significance. 

4. Relig^ion. — («) Authorities. — References to 
Old Prussian religion occur in Lives of St. Adalbert, 
dating from the end of the 10th cent., in tlie 
Chronicon Polonoru7)ioi Vincent Kadlubok (dating 
irom the V>oginning of the 13th cent.), and in an 
original document of the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249). The Vrohica Terre Prussic of Peter von 
Dusburg ((ledicate<l to Ilochmeister Werner von 
Orselm in 1326) contains a treatise entitled de 
Ydohdria et riiu et moribus Pruthenorum. This 
is important because heathen ideas and practices 
undoubtedly survived in Dusburg’s time ; and he 
may well have derived his information from men 
wlio could speak of the old religion from personal 
experience. Chroniclers of the 16th cent, have 
much to say concerning the history and the social 
and religious life of the Old Prussians ; but their 
evidence is not accepted as altogether trustworthy. 
Erasmus Stella, who composed in 1510 a treatise 
de Borti'^sim AntiquitatibnSy is not considered a re* 
liable authority ; but there is nothing intrin.sically 
improbable in Ids statements about religion. 1'he 
Preussischc (Jhrouilc, completed in 1521 by the 
monk Simon Grunau of Tolkemit, is usually hehl 
to he a mass of falsehoods, composed in the interest 
of Poland. The Chronicle of Christian (who was 
!nade the first bishop of Prussia at the beginning 
of the 13th cent.) wiiich Grunau mentions as the 
source of his description of Old Prussian religion is 
dismissed as a product of his imagination. Lucas 
T)avi<l, a Protestant historian of acknowledged 
accuracy and critical ability, also states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was the source of much of 
the information contained in the first volume of 
the Preussisehe Vhronik, which he wrote in the 
latter jmrt of the 16th century. It is generally 
thought that David’s only knowledge of Chri.stiairs 
Chronicle was derived from Grunau, although 
David Inmself expressly states at times that he is 
using Christian’s Chronicle and at other times 
gives Grunau as his authority. It has perhaps 
oeen taken for grantc<l too reacUly that Christian’s 
Chronicle never existed. A compaiison of the 
parallel passages in Grunau and l)avid suggests 
that they used the same source independently. 
Matthaeus Practorius (bom 1635) states that 
Christian’s Chronicle was used by his great- 
grandfather, the historian Johann Bretkius, which 
again raises difficulties in the current explanation 
(cf. pp. 3, 4, 19, 39). Many of the custonns and 
rites which Bishop Chri.stian is said to have re- 
corded are of a kind that can be paralleled from 
different religions in other parts of the world. 
Both Grunau and David describe some pagan 
festivals and superstitions from personal observa- 
tion ; for in their time the natives, though profess- 
ing Christianity, continued to perform in secret 
the rites of tlieir old religion. This wtis still the 
case in the following century when Praetorius 
wrote his Ddicicr Prussicee in order to supply the 
lack of information concerning the customs of 
the Old Prussians by a study of the * existing 
superstitious ceremonies of the Nadravians, 
Zalovians, and Sudavians.’ 

(6) Gods. — The earliest reference to an Old 
Prussian deity occurs in the Treaty of Christburg 
(1249) • 


‘ Ydolo quoin setuel in anno collectis frugihus coniuoveruiit 
confliigere et pro deo colere, out nomen Ourche iniposuerunt. ’ 
The feminine form Curche was later replaced by 
the masculine Gurcho. This deity is described as 
a god of food and drink, and his cult was said to 
have been derived from the Masurians (Poles). 

Tn a document of 1418 it is stated that the Teutonic Order 
ex^Kdled from Prussia ‘f^entes servientes denionibus, colentes 
Patollom, Natrimpe [according to another reading, Pacullum, 
Patrimpe] et aha ignotulniosa fantasuiata ’ (see Usener, Goiter- 
nameUy s.v. ‘Natrimpe’). 

Probably these two deities are to be identified 
with the Patollo and Potrimpo who are said to 
have shared with Perkuno the worship at Romove, 
and who are coupled together as having an especial 
taste for human blood (David, i. 34). It has been 
stated that Curche, Patollo, and Natrimpe are the 
only divinities that we can ascribe to the Old 
Prussians with any certainty, and that the numer- 
ous names that occur in later sources are of 
Lithuanian rather than Prussian origin. It is, 
however, impossible to draw a hard ami fast lint' 
between the religions of the two peoples. 

The Constit. i^'yiiod. ErangeX. of 1530 contains 
the following list of deities who were still wor- 
shipped by the Sudavians in Samland : 

* Occopirmus, Suaixtix, AusschautH, Autryinpus, Potrympus, 
Ilardoaytw, Piluuytis, Parcuns, PccoIn atque PocoIn, qiii dei, hi 
eorum nmnina secundum illonim opinionem poimites ermit 
8aturnu8, Sol, Aesculapius, Neptunus, Castor et Pollux, CereB, 
Juppiter, Pluto, Furiae.’ 

Occopirmus was invoked as the ‘ mighty god of 
heaven ami stars’ (David, i. 147). Svvaixtix, ‘the 
god of light ’ (i6. i. 86), was invoked at agricultural 
festivals. Aiisschauts is probably to be identified 
with ‘Auscautum deiim incolumitatis et aegritu- 
dinis’ (Meletius, Epist. ad Sabin. ; see Arehiv fur 
Slav. Phil, xviii. 76) and Auschleuts (also Ausch- 
kauts), ‘der Gott aller Gehrechen, Krankheiten 
und Gesnndheit,’ who was invoked wlien there 
was a poor harvest (David, i. 91). The name 
Autryinpus occurs only liero, and is probably a 
scribal error for Antrimpus, who is frequ(*Titly 
mentioned as a god of the sea (cf. Meletius, loe. rU . ; 
David, i. 86). Potrympus has already been de.scribed. 
He was a god ‘ von demo alles Gluck kerne, in 
Streitten, Regieruiig, Hauzhaltungausm Ackerlmu 
und andern inehr ’ (David, i. 34). He was a god of 
fertility, and snakes were consecrated to him (Prae- 
torius, p. 46). He appears to have some connexion 
with water: ‘aucli wurden Ime ziigeeignet die 
fiie.ssenden Wasser’ (David, i. 87). Perhaps Au- 
trympus and Potrympus should he taken together 
as difi’erent names for tlie deity identified with 
Neptune. Na, po, a?i are prepositions ; trumpa 
may be connected with Pru8.sian trumpa = fluvius 
(cf, Nesselmann, Thesaurus Lingnce Prussiemy p. 
191). Bardoayts is probably the same god as 
‘ Perdoytus deus navium ’ (see Grienberger, in 
Arehiv fur slav. Phil, xviii. 78), ‘ Perdoytus Gott 
der Kaufleute’ (Praetorius, p. 27). He must be 
connected in some way with ‘ Gardoaeten deum 
nautarum’ (Meletius, loc, cit.) and Gardoaits, the 
special god of tlie fishermen living by the Kurische 
Hatf and the Frische Half, of whom Lucas David 
(i. 116) gives an interesting description. Probably 
forms in b and g existed side by side, which might 
account for the identification of Bardoayts with 
Castor and Pollux. Piluuytis (cf. the Lettish 
Pilnitis, god of riches) was one of the gods invoked 
at agricultural festivals. Parcuns is to be identi- 
fied with tlie thunder-god Perkun, the most im- 
portant deity of the Baltic peoples (cf. Naturk 
[L ettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian]). The 
names of the deity or deities connected with death 
appear in maiw different forms : 

‘ Pec5ol8 atque Pocols * ; ‘ Pluto, Furiae ’ (Conaftf. Synod .) ; 
‘Pocclurn inferni ac tenebrarum deum, Poccollum aereoruni 
spirituum’ (Meletius, loc. cit.)', ‘Pecullus deus inferorum et 
tenebrarum. . . . Pooullus deus spirituum volantium sive caco- 
daemonarura' {Arehiv fur slav. Phil, xviii. 79); ‘ Potollos oder 
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Pickollos regierte in der Luft’ (see Archiv fUr Blav. PMl. 
xviii. 79). 

The varioub forms have been iiopelessly confused, 
but there seem to have been at least two different 
deities. Pecols, who is identified with Pluto (see 
above), is no doubt related to the Lithuanian joeArfa, 
* hell ’ (ff. Polish piekloj, Miell’), and it is possible 
that he is a personification of the land of the dead. 
‘Potollos Oder Pickollos’ is probably to be identi- 
fied with the god of the Komove sanctuary whom 
David (i. 33) describes as ‘chief god of the Prussi- 
ans, and he was held to be a god of death and 
had power to kill.’ lUckollos is probably connected 
with picktih, the Old Prussian word for ‘devil’ 
(Nes.selmann, p. 128). Cf. also Lith. piktas, ‘ evil ’ ; 
PUkfi, ‘ to be angry.’ A Nadravian peasant in con- 
versation with Praetorius (p. 20) coupled together 
PerkunuR and Pycullis as having power over the 
oak-tree. The heads of a horse and a cow were 
an accepted ottering to Pikullis (Praetorius, p. 26) ; 
Patollo had a similar treasure at Komove (David, 
loc. vit.). This deity sometimes appears as tlie 
head of a host of similar beings. At the spring 
festival Perkunus was prayed to strike and drive 
away ‘ Pockollos with nis companions and under- 
lings ’ (David, i. 91), ‘ Patollos das seindt die tlieg- 
ende Geister oder Teuflel ’ {ih. i. 87), ‘ Pocols= 
hnriae’ {Contftit. SynotL), We are reminded of 
the Valkyries, and of 06in, the leader of the Wild 
Hunt. 

(c) — The Old Pru.ssians seem to 

have had no temples, hut there are many refer- 
ences to saci ed gloves, lakes, hills, etc. Sometimes 
oliering.s were made neai holy stones, 

‘In deni Hockerlantle soil auch ein Stein scin gewesen, 
darauf die Fischer wenn aie gefischett den erateii Fisoh, so von 
Inengefangen werden, gedachten Aiijfotte dein Kurkos geopfert 
und \ erbrandt hahen ' (David, i 83 ; of. also I’raetorius. p. 
21 f.). 

iiie cult of Gur<;ho was also connected with the 
holy oak and perpetual lire at Heiligeiibeil and 
other places, where corn and fruit, etc., were burned 
as an oflering to the god (David, i. 82). Komove, 
or Kickoyot, which has already been mention oil, 
was a saiKitnary of this type. It is described in 
detail by Grunau (i. 78) and David (i. 28 ft.). The 
oak was divided into three parts, each division con- 
secrated to one of the three gods, Patollo, Perkuno, 
and Potrimpo, and containing his image, Kefore 
each god w^as pla(;ed his peculiar treasure. Patollo 
hail the heads of a horse, a cow, and a man ; Pot- 
limpo a snake kept in a iar crowned with sheaves 
of corn ; before Perkuno burned the per]>etual lire. 
The oak was surrounded by curtains and round it 
dwelt priests and priestesses living in virginity, 
whose duty it was to offer sacrifices, tend the fire, 
feed the sacred snake, and serve their high priest, 
the kriwc kirwaito. Although David calls bmollo 
the chief god, it is always Perkuno who is said to 
coninninicate with the chief priest by means of 
thunder and lightning. Foreign potentates were 
not allowed to appear before the holy oak ( Prae- 
torius, p. 39). Dusburg, Grunau, and David agree 
in locating Komove in Nadravia. In the Hock- 
meUtei- Chronik (15th cent.) we read that the 
heathen pope lived in Samland ‘ in dat dorp dat 
Romawe licit, end noeruden sy alsoe ne liomen ’ 
{Script, Ber. Briiss. i. 63), and certain documents, 
written by John, bishop of Samland, in the 14th 
cent, referring to places in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of liomehnen and Lenkiutten, mention 
‘ Rummove,’ ‘ Campus Runibow . . . quercum 
virideni stantem prope sacrum campurn ’ (J. Voigt, 
Geschickfe Preussens, Kbnigsberg, 1827-39, i. 644). 
At the end of tlie 13th cent, the Teutonic Knights 
w'ere fighting in a part of Lithuania ‘ in qua villam 
dictam Romene (me secundum ritus eorum sacra 
fuit conibuasit’ (Dusburg, p. 169). Place-names 
compounded w ith Rom occur frequently in Prussia 


and Lithuania. It seems likely that Komove is a 
common rather than a proper noun, and the evi 
dence of IVaetorius leads to the same conclusion ; 

* Alle Art Bauiue, deren Stamm sich von einander ifezweiget 
und wieder zusammen gewachtien gewenen, sind den Preuszen 
heilig gewesen und sind es mancdieti novh. So war ein zuHam- 
men gewachseuer Birnbaum in einem Garten zu Nibudzen, den 
die Leuto romtotha KrauBzie nant-en und ein Maldinink oder 
Waidelot aus Zamaiten, der ihn gesehen, betrachtetc ihn inir. 
Ebrfurcht’ (p. 16). There was also a flr-tree of this kind a( 
Nibudzen ‘welche noch anno 1664 geetanden. Bis weit aun 
Littaxien slnd die Leute r.u dleseni Baum gew ullfahrt. Sie habeii 
diesc Tanne auch Kumhuta genannt und gesagt, wenn sie zu ihr 
gingen : “eikim Rombhowa.” Romove oder nacb deraltpreuH- 
eiechen Mundart Rombhovevon rombiu, rombothi zusaminen- 
waehBen ' (p. I7)t 

{d) Priesthood . — There seoiiis little reason to 
doubt that the Old Prussians possessed a highly 
developed priesthood. Its organization was de- 
stroyed when the Teutonic Kniglits burned down 
the oak at Kickoyot, but tlie priests excucised tlieir 
functions in secret for several centuries. In the 
year \b2Q h. waidelcr (the usual w'ord for ‘priest’) 
was forced to perform a severe penjince for having 
offered up a sacrifice on the shoics of Samland 
(David, i. 117 If.)- Grunau on one occa.sion found a 
number of Prussians assembled in a house, jier- 
forming ceremonies in honour of Perkuno. The 
waidaler who presided alwolved the jieople from 
their sins, and immediately afterwards tliey all 
fell njKm him, heating liim and pulling his hair, 
and the louder he shrieked the more efiicaciou.s 
was their absolution. The ceremony (‘onclnded 
with the sacrifice of a goat, w hose fie.sh wascookeil 
with oak-leaves (i. 91). As late as the 17tli cent. 
waidelcrs sometiines otiered up prayers and sacri- 
fices at the periodic festivals, and exhorted the 
people to remain faithful to the gods ami their 
ancient customs (I’raetorius, p. 23 f.). Kven the 
tiaditional high-priestly olii(;e was not quite for- 
gotten {th. p. 48). Aec.ording to the traditions 
recorded by Grunau and David, the Old Prussians 
had priestesses as w ell as priests, who were com- 
pelled to live in virginity. 

Poggezana, the eponymous heroine of a (iietrict in PrusHia, 

* wohnete in einem Eicbwabi, und bleib ihre Tag oino Jungfraue, 
und wardt oine aidelotinne ’ ; she was said to have danced 
with the gods (David, i. 72 f ) 

(e) Sacrijice and fist iimls,— The papal hull issued 
by Honoriu.s iii. in 1218 contains the statement 
that the Old Prussians ‘ immolate (uiptives to their 
gods.’ According to Kisliop Clirislian’s account 
(David, i. 47 f.), it w'as customaiy for a ihussian 
warrior to hind on to liis saddle the first man taken 
in battle, and to burn to death both horse and 
rider as an offering to the gods. We hear of 
Teutonic Knights being put to death in this manmn 
(see H. G. Voigt, p. 3U7, note 696). Apjiarcntly it 
was not unknown for a man to give up a servant, 
a child, or even himself to be burned alive as a 
sacrifice (David, i. 23). Horses were also .sacrifictMl 
in this way (Dusburg, foe. at.). Milk, honey, corn, 
etc., were thrown into the sacred fire at Heiligen- 
lieil and elsewhere as an offering to Gurcho (David, 
loc. cit.). David (i. 92) distinguishes between 
village festivals and sacrifices ami tlie more iioni)) 
ous ceremonies at Rickoyot. When the holy oak 
w^as destroyed, jirayer and sacrifice were ottered to 
the gods in other places, but no longer ‘ with burnt 
offerings, incense and the guarding of a perpetual 
fire.’ Sacrifif^es were offered in case of sickness, 
war, etc., and also in (connexion with the regular 
agricultural festivals. The ceremony usually con- 
sisted of invocation of the gods and the partaking 
of broad, beer, etc. , and the flesh of the slaiiglitered 
animal--u.suany a bull or goat (for furtliei parti- 
culars cf. David, i. 90--f)2, and Meletius, in Fl, xii. 
29311*.). Praetorius (pp. 48-69) descri}»es the agri- 
cultural ceremonies in great detail. In all of them 
a drink-ofl'ering w'aa poured on the ground, as a 
libation to Zemynele, the earth-goddess, who seems 
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to have taken the place of Pergubrius, Pihvitia, 
and varions other gods mentioned by David and 
Meletius in this connexion (cf. Praetorius, p. 66). 

(/) Th€> soul . — Kadlubek {Monunventa roloniw, 
HistoT'iai, i. 423) tells a curious story of the ‘ Pol- 
lexiani Getarum sen Prussoruni genus, gens atro- 
cissima.’ 

Afit-r a defeat by Casiinir of Poland certain of their number 
were (!aptured and held as hostages. The Prussians, however, 
refused to be influenced by any regard for the safety of these 

f )ri8oner8, iHicause they believed that those who suffered an 
lonourable death would thereby attain a more honourable re- 
birth, ‘ est enim Getarum communis dementia exutas corporibus 
quasdam etiam brutorum assumptione oorporum brutescere.’ 
This is the only reference to an Old Prussian belief 
in metempsychosis. All autborities, however, 
attribute to them a strong faith in the immortality 
of the soul. 

' Birth-days and funerals were celebrated alike . . with the 
greatest hilarity and rejou’ing ’ (Krasmus Stella, m Script. Her. 
Prxuss. iv. 294 ; cf. also Dusburg, loc. cit.). 

In 1249 the Old Prussians promised to give uji 
‘ Tulis.^oncH vel Ligascliones,’ priests who presided 
at funerals, and praised the dead foi the deeds of 
violence and plunder that they had done in tlieir 
lifetime. 

‘ They also declared that they could see, there and then, the 
dead man flying through the sky on horseback, adorned in 
shining armour, with iron spear in hand, and together with a 
great company proceeding into the other world' (Treaty of 
Christlmrg, cited by H. G. Voigt, p, 690, note 31). 

'rile Jeriloe was also supposed to see the dead leav- 
ing this world for the next (Dushurg, loc. cit.). 
The dead weie connected in some way with the 
earth -deit,y : 

‘ZiamelukH ist bei die heiitigen Preussen, Nadraven, ZaIo\o- 
nien, Zamaiten, Lithauen rioch so viel ala ein Herr oder Gott 
<ler Erde unci derer die in der Erde begraben worden ’ (Prae- 
torius, p. 7). 

At the funeral feast drink-olferings were poured 
out to Zemynele (the earth -goddosh) and prayer 
was made : 

‘ Be joyful, Zemynele, receive this soul well and guard it well ’ 
(»ft. p, 101). 

Festivals of the dead were held at regular intervals. 

Litrraturk. — Sd-iptorcH lierimi Prusstcarum, od. T. Hirach, 
M. Toppen, and E Strehlke, 6 vola., Leipzig, 1801-63; Monti- 
menta Polomca Historica, ed. A. Bielowski, 2 vols., Lwow, 1872 ; 
Simon Grunau, Preussische Chronik. ed. M. Perlbach, I^eipzig, 
1876-77, i. , Lucas David, Prcussische Chronik, od. E. Heiinig, 
Konigaberg, 1812, 1. ; Johann Meletius, Epistola ad Sabinuni Ofi 
aacrijiciis ct idolatria veUruin Bonissorum, /jtcimum altanim- 
qne viomarutn gentium (15f>l), tr. F. C. CJonyheare, in FL xii. 
[1901j 293 ff. ; Hieronymus Meletius, Warha,jfftgc Beschreibung 
der Sudawen auff Sainland sambt ihren Bockheiligen nnd Cere- 
monien, Konigsberg, 1661 ; M. Praetorius, Delwict PruHsicoe, 
ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871 ; K. Zeuss, Die Devtschen und die 
Nachbnrstamme, Munich, 1837, pp. 667-681 ; H. Usener, Gotter- 
nainen, Bonn, 1896 ; T. K. von Grienberger, ‘ Die Baltnx^ des 
Libellua r.a8icki ' in Archiv fur slavieche Philologie, xviii. [1896J 
Iff. ; H. G. Voigt. Adalbert von Prag, Berlin, 1898, ch. \ii p. 
11911.; K. MUllenholf, Deutsche Alter tumskunde, do. 1906-08, 
ii. 11 34 ; G. H. F, Nesselmann, 2'hesaunu't Lingxux Prtissicce, 
do. 1873 ; E. Berneker, Die preussieche Sprache^ Htrassburg, 
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OLD TESTAMENT. -See Bible. 

OM. — The origin of the word otti is wholly un- 
certain. It has heum t raced to a pronominal ha.se 
av- and its formation has been compared with that 
oiay-amy ‘this,’ on tlio theory tliat the whole word 
avam was resolved by the process of sainprasdruna 
into au-m, whence came by ordinary euphonic com- 
bination om. For the development oi sense mav 
he cited the fact that, hoc illua became the Frencn 
ouij om having often delinitely this meaning. But 
the evidence in support of this view is quite inade- 
tniate, and the most probable explanation i.s that 
Uie word is purely an exclamation, being the nasal- 
ized form of o, which again is connected with d. 
This view is strongly supj>orted by the fact that 
the common phrase om h'dvaya alternates with 
both o ^rdvnya and d ^rdvaya, and the nasalizing 
of sounds when prolonged in pronunciation is a 
regular part of V^ic usage. A further suggestion 


of its origin is contained in the earliest name given 
to the sound, the word pranava. It i.s probable 
that this term properly denotes the protracting of 
the last syllable of the offering verse {ydjyd), 
which was nasalized, the vowel being altered to o, 
and that om as an independent exclamation was 
derived from this use. With this would accord 
the rule of the grammar (Panini, vi. 1. 95), accord- 
ing to which a short or long a before om doe.s not 
as usual result in aum, hut is omitted. 

That om is not a primitive exclamation is suii- 
ported by the fact of its comparatively late aji- 
pearance in the literature. It does not appear at 
all in the Rigveda^ which shows that it aoes not 
belong to the earliest sacerdotal literature, and it 
is equally wanting in the Aihnrvavcda^ which 
shows that it was not an expression in popular use. 
In the Tniitirlya Samhitd it does not occur in any 
mantra passage, hut it is alluded to once as the 
pranava^ in which jia.ssage (iii. 2. 9. 6) it clearly 
denotes the sound at the crul of the ottering verse 
uttered by the hotp. In the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
on the other hand, we actually find om in the 
phrase (ii. 13), and it is stated (xix. 

25) that by means of the pranavas the form of tlie 
.'ia'itras is made complete. Tlie Maitrdyani Sam- 
hitd also uses om in the phrase om h'dvaya (i\. 
1. 11) and in a set of exclamations in iv. 9. 21. It 
is, however, in the Brdhmanas that v'e first find 
the definite use in the asseveiative sen.se; the 
Aitarcya Brdhmann (vii. 18), in deNC)rihing the 
mode of the recitation of the legend of Sunatsejja, 
which was recited on the day of anointing in tlic 
ceremony of the consecration of a king, states that 
the response to each verse of the Eigveda employed 
in the rite by the hotp ])riest is to he an ow, said 
by the adhvaryu, while the response to each Gdthd 
verse is to he a tathd, on the ground that the 
former re.sponse is divine, the second human, and 
this distinction is preserved in the sut7'as which 
deal with tlie rite. The ordinary use as a solemn 
‘Yes’ is found more freely in the Satapathn Brdh- 
mana (i. 4. 1. 30, x. 6. 1. 4, xi. 6. 3. 4) and else- 
where. But its u.se is confined to very formal 
response.s, and normally to re.spon.ses in tiie ritual. 

Much more important than its use as a particle 
of asseveration is the development of its use as a 
mystical symbol embodying in itself the essence of 
the Vedas and of tlie univer.se. The fir.st evidence 
of this important position of the word i.s to lie 
found in the Aitarcya Bruhtnana (v. 32), in which 
it is declared that om is the world of heaven and 
the sun, and where it is resolved into the tiiree 
letters a, u, and m. These in turn are derived 
from the tliree vydhrtis, Bhfili, Bhuvali, and 8var, 
these from the Uigveda, Yajurveda, um\ Sdmaveda, 
these from the gods Agni, Vayu, and Aditya, and 
these from earth, atmosphere, and air. The pas- 
sage may he later than the rest of the text, but it 
is of speiual value as it opens a set of speculations 
which come to a head m the U^mnisads. It is 
noteworthy that it has no parallel in the Kau$itaki 
B?'dhmana or in any other Brah man a text prior 
to the Gopatha. 

Ill the Upani^ads the doctrine of the sacu'od 
character of the syllable is steadily develojied. 
The Taittirlya (i. 8) declares that it is the Brahman, 
the holy power which constitutes the universe, ami 
derives tlii.'^ conclusion from the fact that in (he 
ritual om takes an important jilace in each part; 
thus it is employed by the hotr, the sdman singei, 
the adhvaryu, and the brahman, and forms an 
integral part of the ritual of the agnihotra, the 
most regular of all Vedic otterings. The essence 
of this treatment of the syllable is to make it a 
symbol of the Brahman and to substitute medita- 
tion upon it in place of study of the Vedas — an 
idea helped by the doctrine tnat the word repre- 
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sents the essence of all three Vedas and of exist* 
ence which the Aitareya Brahniarja first sets out. 
The Katjiaka Upani^ad (ii. 16) declares that all the 
Vedas proclaim the syllable o/n, and that it is for 
its sake that men practise holiness. But the full 
development of the doctrine is first found in the 
Gopatha BrfIhuiaiWy which contains two elaborate 
accounts of om ; they are followed by some supple- 
mentary and doubtless later remai Ks on it, and 
constitute the Pranava Vpnnimd. According to 
the first of these accounts, the Braliman created 
Brahma as masculine on a lotus leaf. He in turn 
(treated om with two letters and four rnorw. The 
first letter of om produced the waters, the second 
the luminaries ; then the first three morcBy which 
no doubt represent the three syllables in o, pro- 
nounced witli jirolongation, produced earth, atmo- 
sphere, and heaven ; fire, wind, and sun ; the three 
Vedas ; the three vydhftifi ; the three metres, 
gdyatrl, trii^tabhy aiul jagatl, and so on. So far 
the account is in fair accord with that of the earlier 
texts, but the special Atharvan character of it is 
made clear by the derivation from the v sound 
(taken from the o) of water, moon, the Atharim- 
veday 07H itself, janat, which is the vydhrti of the 
ahgiraSy or dreadful formula*, of the Ath(irvaved(i, 
\j\\Q anuf^t uhh metre, etc., while from the letter 7n 
are derived the ItihdNa JHcrnva and other cate- 
gories of literature, musical iiistriiinents, singing 
and dancing, tlio brJutfi metre, etc. It is added 
that with om the brahman priest is able to make 
good all detects in the sacrifice, and that the 
repetition of om a thousand times secures all 
desires. In the second account we learn that in 
one of their interminable contiicts the asuras de- 
feated the gods until the latter folloM cd the leader- 
ship of onij whence om received the reward that no 
iioly text might be recited without it, whether 
ychf yajus, sd7na7}, or Uoka. In the supplementary 
remarks other details of the word are gdven ; it is 
stated to be pronounced dillcrently in the different 
Vedas, and its four 7nora\ which are here differ- 
ently explained from the account given before — 
which indeed seems to assume five — are connected 
with the deiti(is Brahma, Vif?nu, Tsana, and Sarva, 
the two last being forms of Siva. 

The 11 pamsiada connected with the Atharvaveda 
naturally develop further the views of the Gopathn, 
They devote their attenti(m in large measure to 
the means of meditation by which the seeker for 
t he Brahman (!an attain union with the Brahman, 
and for this purpose set little importance upon 
knowledge of the scriptures. In the place of such 
knowledge is set the study of the syllable om, 
which is described in a series of metaphors. Thus 
it is, in one view, the bow from Avhicn the soul as 
an arrow flies to the Brahman, in another the 
arrow Avhicli is shot from the body as a l>ow in 
order to pierce the darkness. It is also the ship 
on which a man travels over the ether of the heart, 
and the chariot which bears him to the world of 
Brahma. The old analysis into three nun'w occurs 
in the Maitrdyajn Upanisad (vi. 3), which describes 
them as fire, sun, and win(l, and calls them the 
essence of all things. The Praina Upanisad {v. 5) y 
acting on the same basis, states that he Avho medi- 
tates by one mom attains the world of men, by 
two the way of the fathers {pitfydn-a), and by 
three the way of the gods {devaydna). This con- 
ception, however, changes, and, Avhile four or five 
moriv are recognized in the Gopatha^ we now hear 
of a fourth mora-lem part which forms the crown 
of the syllable {Maitrdyanl y vi. 23). In the latest 
stage of the Atharvan Upnni^ads this is definitely 
called the third and a half moray and is said to 
lead to the sujireme goal, and to be represented by 
the point (bindu) of the anusvdra. Its sound is 
variously describe, but normally as some sort of 


echo, and some versions turn the half 7nora into a 
fourth or add to a half mora an echo. It is, how 
ever, made clear that the meditation on om i.s not 
the highest stage, which can be performed onl^ in 
absolute silence ; and the syllable is compared aa ith 
a chariot which is abandoned when the high road 
ceases and the foot-path begins. Om is only, after 
all, a Avord, and, ascending from it, man attain.^ to 
nothingness in that which is not a Avord, 

Side DV side Avith thei)hiloHophic development of 
the synuKilism of om in the U pani^ads its ritual 
use is elalKirated and closely defined by the ^raut(( 
Ultras. The variety of its emiiloyment does not 
conceal the essential nature of its uses, which are 
either the solemn affirmation or agreement, as in 
the lesponse {pratigara) of the adhvaryu y or tlu* 
intimation of the commencement and end of a 
recitation or an offering verse— a usage A\hich 
explains the statement that om separates divine 
and human utterance. The sjiecial nature of the 
word is marked out by the caie taken to define its 
mode of pronunciation and the treatment of final 
letters before it, wlien it ends a sentence. The 
PrdtUdkhya of the Rigveda records its use in 
approval, while the P rdiiHdkhya of the Vdjasancyi 
Snmhitfi seems to refer to its use as connuencing a 
litany by its assertion that- in the Vedas the Avord 
only here described by its less usual name omkdrdy 
has the same sense as atiui in the current speech 
(hhCisya), 

In the sidras which deal with the domestic 
ritual and customary laAV a different aspect of the 
use of om from that treated in the &rauta SiKrais 
presents itself. In the latter om is merely used as 
an important jiart of the recitation of the texts, 
but as eaily as the Bandhayana Dhamnii Sutra we 
are told that a man shouhl daily recite the Veda 
privately, be it only the syllable omor the vydhrtis, 
and that thi.s constitutes the offering to Brahma 
Similarly, Avhile an ascetic is not allowed to give 
up the study of the Veda altogether, he is per- 
mitted to confine himself to the meditation on om, 
which is the root of the tree of tlie Veda and its 
essence, and by this means ho becomes united witli 
the Brahman (ii. H). 2.3 f.). Still more imjiortant 
is the place taken by om in connexion Avith rites of 
expiation and j)urili(3ation. Baudhayana, in set- 
ting forth (iv. 1) the advantages of the 8uppres.sioii 
of the breath, adds that om begins and ends the 
Vedas, and that o7u and the iiydhitis are tin? 
eternal and everlasting Brahman. Tor him who 
engages in reciting om, the vydhftis, and tin* 
qdyatrl no danger exists anywhere. Sixteen sup- 
pressions of the breath, accomi)anied by recitation 
of the vydhftia and of u7n repealed daily, after a 
month purify even the slayer of a learned Brrihnian. 
The same rules reappear in Vasi^tha (xxv. and 
xxvi.), and by being repeated in the code of Mann (xi. 
249 f.) complete the holiness of the word 07u as pait 
of the ceremonies of piirilication. On the otliei 
hand, the use of om is equally necessary to tin* 
magic worker : the KauHka SCdray that storehouse 
of Indian magic, in descrihing (ix. 8 f. ) the prepara 
tion of the holy Avater, insists that the preparation 
shall he accompanied by th(i use of the syllable. 

In the philoHopliic literature oin holds its place as 
the object of meditation in the effort to realize tin* 
Brahman. Thus in the Bkaga7md-Gltd it is identi- 
fied with Kr^na as the universe and the Brahman, 
and the triacl oin tat mi is declared as (.‘om prebend - 
ing the nature of the Brahman. In the systtMii of 
the Vedanta as interpreted by Bildartlyana {Sfdray 
iv. 3. 14 f.) it seems tWtthe use of om for piiriioses 
of meditation falls under the .same disadvantage as 
all meditation on the Brahman by mean.s of sym- 
Inds : the result is not the clear vision of the 
Brahman, but only the rcAvard appropriate for the 
meditation on the particular syml^l in each ca.se ; 
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but this doctrine docs not harinonize with that of 
tlie Pra&na Upaiiisad, which, as we liave seen, 
declares that meditation on the three morcd of om 
leads to the devaydna and thus, of course, to the 
Brahman. Nor does it appear that this view of 
0171 was ever generally accented, meditation on om 
being regarded as a normal stage in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of the highest Brahman. 

'riiis position of om is intensified in the Yoga 
system as it appears in the siitra of Patanjali (i. 
27-29) ; it is there brought into connexion with 
If^vara, God, and, under the name of prnnava^ de- 
clared to express him. The repetition of the word 
and reflexion on its meaning are enjoined as desir- 
able, and it is stated that the result of this practice 
is the removal of obstacles and the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, i.e. of one 
u ho does not seek truth in ordinary consciousness. 
Hen<;e the word has a definite and important place 
in all subsequent doctrine of Yoga practices. 

On the popular side the syllable om persists 
throughout tne whole of Indian religion as the 
proper accompaniment of mantras^ whether Vedic 
or not. Thus, on the one hand, it is used invari- 
ably to accompany the sacred gdyatrl which it is 
part of the daily duty of the ortliodox Hindu to 
repeat, and, on the other hand, it plays a great 
part in the innumerable varieties of Tan trie man- 
tias Avhich form an important feature of the real 
religion of India. Its popularity depends no doubt 
in part on the normal equation of its elements with 
the Hindu trinity of Visnu, Siva, and Brahma which 
is already found in the later Upanisads and is fore- 
shadowed earlier. On the other hand, despite its 
popular character, it remains very sacrosanct : at 
the festival of Siva on 27th February, when even 
the lowest castes take part in the rites, w’hile 
women are permitted to make use of the Duintrasy 
an exception is made of the syllable om^ doubtless 
becau.se of its special holiness.^ As an auspicious 
symbol, from the 6th cent. A.D. onwards, the 
initial letter is found in dill’erent forms to denote 
the commencement of a text in MSS and inscrip- 
tions. 

To Jainism and to Buddhism the syllable om 
and its use were primarily characteristic of the i 
Briihinan, but the force of the popularity of the 
syllable is shown by the fact that it became an 
intcCTal part of the mantra of Avalokitesvara in 
the Buddniat pantheon, the famous om mayiipad/ne^ 
hum. So in tne crypto-Buddhism of the i6th cent, 
in Orissa we find that from the hlyiya, or void, is 
derived the pranava^ thus bringing the pranava 
close to the principle of nonentity of the nihilist 
school of Buddhism. 

In the P Urdu as l>eHide8 a8.sertions as to its 
genera! sanctity we find the syllable turned to 
sectarian u.se. Thus in the iJhgn Parana the 
liiiga, which reduces both Visnu and Brahma to the 
recognition of their inferiority to l^iva, bears upon 
it the sacred syllable. On the other hand, it is 
said that,the three letters represent Vi^nu himself, 
his wife 8ri, and the worshipper ; that the syllable 
is the three Vedas, the three worlds, the three 
sacred fires, and the three footatejis of Visnu ; 
and that by meditation upon it devotees attain 
supreme bliss. 

LrrBRATURB. — The derivation of <nn from avam is defended 
by F. Max Muller, Six Systerm of Indian Philosophy^ new 
ed., London, 1903, p. 822 f., but is definitely rejected by 
O. Bobtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, Petroffrad, 
lS.'ir>-75, i, 1122. For the pra^iam see J. Eggreling, SEE xxvi. 
fl8S61 88, n. 8. Om in the Upanisads ui discussed bv P. 
Dcussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., l^in- 
burifh, 1906, pp. 101, 390-392 ; see also A. Weber, Indisehe 
Studien, Berlin, 1849-84, ix. 24, 60, 90. 91, 107, lOR, 126, 182, 184, 
140-143, 169, 160. For the Pttrdtwrssee H. H. Wilson, Vtghiin 
Purdda, ed. F. Hall, London, 1864-77, i, 1. Oin in the Bud- 


1 E W. Hopkins, Religums of India, London, 1896, p. 468. 
2A. H. Francke, JRAS, 1916, pp. 397-404. 


dhistu of Orissa is dealt with by Nagendra Nath Vasu, Modem 
Buddhism, Calcutta, 1011, pp. 44, 60, 62, 71, 72. For om as a 
mahgala see G. Biihler, hidische Palaographie, StrassbtirR, 
1896, p. 86. For om in the formula of Avalokitesvara see L. de 
la Valine Poussin, Bouddhxsme, Pans, 1909, p. 381. Om in the 
Vedanta is discussed in SUE xxxiv. [1890] 160 f., xxxviii. [1896] 
193, 196-199, 282 f., xlvUi. [1904] 811 f., 862, 664, 682-685. 

A. B. Keith. 

OMAHA INDIANS.— See Siouans. 

OMENS.— See Divination, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

OM MANI PADME HUM.— See Jewel 
(Buddhist). 

OMNIPOTENCE, OMNIPRESENCE, 
OMNISCIENCE.— See God. 

OMPHALOS {(ig0aX6s). — The Greeks had a 
story that Zeus, wishing to ascertain the exact 
centre of the earth, sent forth two eagles to fly 
simultaneously at equal speed from its efistern and 
western ends. They met at Delphi, and there in 
Apollo’.s temple w’as set up in commemoration the 
holy Navel-stone, or Omphalos, with a golden 
eagle at either side to mark earth’s central point.* 

The Delphian Navel-stone is described by Paua- 
aina.s as * made of white marble ’ (X. xvi. 3 : \Wov 
TTCTTOLTjptrop XfVKov). Strabo say.s that it was covered 
with sacred fillet.s (p. 420 : xai 6fx<pa\6s ns ip rtp pa<p 
TeraiPKo/xipos). Numerous rei)resentations of the 
Omphalos, especially on coins and vases — on the 
latter most frequently in connexion with theaiq)eal 
of Orestes to tlie i)rotection of Apollo against the 
avenging spirits of his mother — enabled us to form 
a good idea of it, even before the recovery of actual 
specimens. Generally it is represented as in shape 
like a half-egg standing on a low quadrangular 
base ; sometimes it emerges, as it were, so far as 
to be nearly like a whole egg with the low er end 
flattened to enable it to stand on its pedestal. 
Sometimes bare, at others it i.s draped with hang- 
ing fillets, at others again covered with a kind of 
coarse-meshed diagonal network of fillets, which 
are represented either as plain ribands or as tied 
tightly at regular intervals so as to look like a 
.string of eggs {see for many representations J. H. 
Middleton, ‘ The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,* JH^ 
ix. [1888J 295 f.).^ These ancient pictorial repre- 
sentations are now sui)erseded by tw'o marble 
Oniphahu actually founil at Delphi by the French 
excavators, one of them, covered with a network 
of fillets worked in the marble, having been found 
near the great altar of the Chians in front of 

^ Of. Eur. Ion, 6 f. : iV’ o/jl^oAov | petrov Ka0i^u>i> <l»ot/3o? 

/SpoToIc , Plato, Rep. 427 C : 6 $eo% , . . rrarjoios ev p^<r<f> 

TTfs yris iwl TOW o/x(f>a\ov KaOrjpevos efTjyciTat. lleuce Pindar 
Bpeaks of the Pythian priesteas as * seated near the golden eagles 
of Zeus’ {Pyth. iv. 6; xpvo’e'ww Atbc aieratv ndptSpo^). Accord- 
ing to some, Zeus made use of crows in his investigation (xopaKa^ 
[Strabo, p. 419 f.]), or swans (Plut. de Def. Orac. 1). These 
variants were prompted by a desire to bring the Omphalos 
legend into closer connexion with Apollo. In Eur. Ion, 224 
{trreppaariy’ ivivrhv' apd>l Si ropydvcy), describing the temporary 
and permanent decorations of the Omphalos, the figures, prob- 
ably very ancient and rude sculptures, are identified asGorgons. 
Probably very few people had ever set eyes on it or them. 

9 Representations of the Omphalos with eagles on it, or beside 
It, are rare. Bee elcclrum coin (5th cent, b.c.) of Cyzicus in 
Mum. Ckron., 8rd scr., vii. [1887] pi. 1. 23 ; and a bronze coin of 
Megara (reign of Geta) in F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, 
'Numism. Commentary on Pausanias,' [1886] 66, pi. Aix., 
which shows what are meant to be two birds, hardly distin- 
guishable as eagles, perched on the summit. In Mitt, aes arch. 
Inst. Athens, xii. [1^7] pi. 12, is a beautiful 4th cent. b.c. relief 
from Sparta, showing Apollo and Artemis (Nike ?) and between 
them, on a st^ base, a low Omphalos witn eagle regardant on 
either side. The two golden eagles were looted by the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, and consequently are not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Strictlv, Strabo’s remark, ‘ there is shown in the 
temple a certain Navel decked with fillets, and upon it the 
Images of the legend,’ should imply that the eagles, or repro- 
ductions of them, were again visible in his day, nearly 300 years 
after the Phocian war ; but he is probably merely copying from 
older books. 
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the temple (figured in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
p. 398). 1 

A cunous difficulty arises as to the exact position of the 
Omphalos at Delphi. From Aiisch, Eum. 39f. , where the priestess, 
on her way to the inmost shrine, sees Orestes seated «ir' o/k^oAq). 
wc infer, though the passage is not very clear, that it stood 
within the temple, and probably in the inmost shrine. Tins is 
indicated still more clearly in the conversation between Ion and 
the chorus of women standing without the temple, in Eur. /on, 
*223 f., as well as by the remark of 8trabo, whether or not that 
was his own observation. On the other hand, Pausanias men- 
tions the Omphalos before he proceeds to the description of the 
exterior of the temple, and long before he speaks of its contents. 
He appears, therefore, to place the stone somewhere outside the 
eastern end of the temple, not far from the altar of the Chians 
on the left of the Sacred Way (Pans. x. xiv. 7 ; cf. Herod, ii. 
IHb). If he is right, the Navel-stone must have been moved 
from its place within the temple in the interval between Strabo 
(Ist cent. B.c.) and Pausanias (c. a.d. 180). The question thus 
becomes importtiiit, as the change maj be indicative of a corre- 
simndiiig change in attitude towards the Navel-stone and the 
ulcaji with which it was associated 2 

J‘erhaps the ejection of the stone was due to Nero, who played 
ha\oc with the temple (Pans. \. vii. 1; so J. O. Frazer, Pans- 
aitiae’s Dexcription of Greece, 6 vols., London, 1898, v. 817). 
But why was the stone not restored when the prophetic chasm, 
which he had tried to ruin (Dio Cass. Ixiii. 14), was jiurifled? It 
has also been suggested (by Verrall, The Jon of Euripides, 
Cambridge, 1890, p, xlvi) that, when Pausanias mentions as 
within the main Celia‘S an altar of Poseidon, with statues of 
two Fates, he is in fact unconsciously describing the Omphalos 
itself wuth its two mysterious figures that were variously inter- 
preted as Oorgons or eagles. If insistence is to he laid upon his 
disjointed miles, >'■ perhaps we should hold that Pausanias simply 
mistook a facsimile for the genuine object, which he was not 
ullow’ed to see in its own place in the adytmi. It is possible that 
the exocllentlv preserved specimen mentioned above is the very 
Omphalos which Pausanias had liefore his eyes at this point in 
his description. There is nothing about it to suggest that it is 
nnmitive. Tlie original primitive Omphalos, liowever, was per- 
haps the oldest object m Delphi, and was probably not movable.** 
What was the real sigiuficaiiee of tlie Omphalos? 
In the first place, it is to Ik* noted that, far from 
being unhpie, as, accoidiiig to the logic of the 
Cireelc legend, should lie the case, the Delphian 
Navel-stone was but one, tliougli the most famous, 
of a number of conical or pyramidal sacred stones 
revered in the Greek world and elsewhere. 

At Megaru a pyramidal stone (Paus. i. xltv. 2* Atdoc n-opevo- 
n-upa/jtdSoy <rxTjp.a ov pfyoAtTvr) was worshipped under tno 
name of Apollo Karinos ; at SMc^on there w ere images of Zeus 
Meilichios and Artemis Patroa, the former in the shape of a 
pyramid, the latter in that of a column (i7;. ii. ix 6) Ai>ollo, 
god of streets (Agyieus), was generally represented as a conical 
pillar in front of the house-door."^ The image of Aphro<lite in 
her great temple at Paphos in Cyprus was a conical w'iiite stone 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 3: ‘non efflgie humana, continnus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in amiiitum metae mode exsurgens'). Other 
examples are given by Frazer (Pans. v. 318 f.). Nor, again, 
was the name borne by the Delphian stone peculiar to it. At 
Phleious there w’as what was called the Navel,® which, it was 
claimed, was the centre of the Peloponnese (Paus. li. xun. 7 • 
6 AcoAoupevo? ‘Opc/ioAds, Il«Aoiroi'i'^o'ou Trdon;? ptaov, ei Sif rd 

1 A marble Omphalos found in Athens (.//LST i [1880] pi. v., ib. 
ix. 299) has a truncated top for the reception of a statue. 

- This inference has been drawn, though not with entire 
success, by A. W Verrall (note 3 on p- xiv of his ed. of 2B»ch. 
E innenides, London, 1908, where he points out that in the time 
of Pausanias the Omphalos is ' a mere curiosity, and apparently 
is not even within the building ’). 

Note that the temple of Apollo at Delphi consisted of four 
parts, namely a pronaos, a naos (or mam eeiln), the ndyton 
(inmost shrine or sanctuary), and the oracular vault. The ady- 
ton was not open to the public {^Paus. x. xxlv. 6 : fie toO vaov 
TO eo-wToiTw iraptairt rt if avrb oAtyoi) ; and even into the ce/la 
apparently not all were permitted to go (cf. Eur. Ion, 2*20 f.). 
The original place of the Omphalos was the adytoth 

* Paus. X. xxiv. 4 : Ilo<retfiut/oc oti to pacTcZoi' to dp^cuo- 

TOToe ACTTjpa KaX IIo<rei5wvov, eVTijne fie wal dydApara Moipwv 
fivo. 

*' * ni8a<'eount of Delphi is more confused than any other pari, 
of his book. Possibly his loose notes, made on the spot, got 
mixed up, and he was unable afterwards to arrange them 
correctly' (Middleton, JUS ix. 292). 

** It is possible that the original oracular cleft, with its sacred 
Ompiialos, was not at the spot afterw'ards occupied by the great 
temple. It would lie upon the occasion of the transference that 
the original grave-mound with its st ucco (Aeiixw/uta) and cone 
was translated into stone in the form In which we know it. 

^ Of. CGS iv. 148 f. It goes back to the primitive stage 
‘ when pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly dis- 
tinguished.’ 

8 Note that the Phlciosian Omphalos was in close proximity 
to an oTkov piaeTixos, behind the Agora. It apparently is re- 
ferred to on the coins (B. V. Head, ihst. Num.*, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 409) Cf. the object called the Navel of Rome (Umbilicus 
Jtoma) which stood behind the Rostra in the Roman Forum. 


bvra elpT^Katriy); and in Crete, but for a different reason, a 
certain place bore the same name (Diod. Sic. v ixx. 4). 

Various exjplanations of the Omphalos have been 
suggested. It was a really brilliant idea of some 
of the ancients, or else a remarkable example of 
tenacitv of tradition, when it was held that it 
marked the grave of the Python or of Dionysos.^ 
'J’he Omphalos really was a grave-mound of the 
sacred snake of Deljihi, his abode after death, the 
seat of bi.N jiower to aid through liis oracular voice. 
It is a complex of grave and grave-stone, and as 
the latter it is not merely commemorative but 
magical. In its aspc<*t as grave-stone it is ulti- 
mately of phallic oii^dii. It is thus not confined 
to Delphi, nor associated only with Apollo.* Its 
primary connexion is with the primitive earth- 
deity and the spirits of the dead, who arc also in 
some mysterious way the source of life and fertility 
for the living.* Ajiollo dethroning Gaia fiom licr 
ancient seat, slaying the snake-daimon Pytlion 
and usurping the oracle, though he is fain to keep 
the old machinery-— the cleft, the tripod, and tlie 
Omphalos — represents the incoming of a new race 
with different, and, on the wdiolc, liigliei ideas of 
religion. To tlie end, however, Apolliiiism, as 
W'ell as the other ‘ Olympian ’ cults of Greece, con- 
tinued to be rooted in the far more ancient |>re- 
Hellenic, in some respect universal, tyjie of 
religion, characterized by woishiji of daimoiiic 
eartli-powers, ghosts of tlie <lead strong for good 
and evil, exhibiting themselves as the sacred .snake 
w hose pow'er is located in his tomb and magic 
eoluiiin.'* 

liiTKitATURK — J. E Harrison, 'Phemis, Cambridge, 1912, 
p 384 f., ami art ‘ Dplphioa,’ in JUS xix. 11899) 20') ff.; J. H. 
Middleton, * The Temple of Apollo at Delnhij’ in J IIS ix. [1888J 
282 f.; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mylholoipe mid lleUifions- 
aeschtchte, in I wan von Muller’s Jiandhveh, v. li., Muineh, 
1897; C. B6tticher, Der Omphalos den Zeus zu Delphi, Berlin, 
1859; W. Deonna, REG xxvin [101.5] 444, remarks. ‘ liU 
uestion de 1 oiiiplialos eat A I’ordre du jour arch^ologiiiue, cen 
eriuers tenips ’ 11c mentions a numiter of nn'em juiperH and 
liooks to which access has not been ])oshi1)Ic ior the jiresent 
writer. AN . J. WOODHOUSK. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY.— See Communistic 
Societies of America. 

ONEIDA INDIANS. —See Iroquois. 

ONTOGENY AND PHYLOGENY.- Onto 
geny, in biological language, means the life-history 
of the individual oigaiiisin ; phylogeny (be racial 
history of the class, order, family, genu.s, or species 
to which the orgaiiiKiii beloiigh. ()ntogeny is in- 
dividual development; jihylogeny is raiual evolu- 
tion. The usage is due to Haeckel, who forniulnted 
the recajiitulation- doctrine that ontogeny tends 
to recapitulate phylogeny. As ontogeny has been 
discussed under Development, and jiliylogeny, in 

1 Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 17 : ‘ sed terrae medium nnn hw 
Bed quod vocant Delphis in aode ad latus eat quiddam ut 
thesauri Hpe«*ie, quod Oraeci voeant 6pi</»aAfiv quein P>thotios 
aiuiit tuuiuliim.’ Cf. Hesych, s.v. Tofiov Boveoc : «cai o o/xt^aAby 
Tf]v rdtftof fOTt tov IlvtfwvoT. Bi thesaurus Varro is now 
taken to mean not, as was formerly supposed, a lieebive tmnb, 
like the so-called Treasury of Atreus, but a iiioney-box of the 
beeliive tomb shape. Hee H. Oraeven, in Jahrb. deg arch. Inst 
xvi. [1901] 100. 

The Omphalos in connexion with the cult of Aphrodite is 
iiotioed aliove. For the snake-twined Omphalos of Asklepios 
on coin of Perganios see J. E. Harrison, Themis, p 384 
Asklepios is, of I'ourse, a snake-daimon of earth, giver of health 
and fertility through his dream-oracle. 

3 Hence H. N. Ulriclis was so far riglit in interpreting the 
Omphalos as a fetish stone of the eartii-gofldess (Rei,sen und 
Forschutujen, i., Bremen, 1840, p. 77 f.). Cf. an inscription of 
Argos, which tells how the vftondvTitf and wpo^r^rai. of Apollo 
Pythios ‘ established in accordance w ith the oracle (he omj)nalos 
of Qa . . . and arranged a thesauros m the oracular shrine ’ 
(W. Vollgrafl, in BCIi, 1903, p. 271 f.) — probably a reconstruc- 
tion of a primitive sanctuary. 

4 Of CGS Iv. 198 : ‘ What strikes us as most alien to A]K)1 Io in 
the Delphic ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration 
is in the subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no 
part or lot in this.' 
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part, nrnler Evolution, tliis article will deal 
mainly with the relation between them. 

I. Ontogeny. — (1) 'riio term must be taken to 
include the whole life-historv of the individual 
until the adult form is reached, but no precise 
punctuation is possible. Thus the brain may go 
on developing in complexity of nerve-cell con- 
nexions after all the other parts have reached their 
climax. It is often possible to distinguish an 
embryonic period within the egg-envelopes, a larval 
period, when the developing organism looks after 
il-Hclf but has not yet assumed the cliaracteristic 
form of the adult {e.g., caterpillar and tadpole), a 
juvenile period, when it shows the definitive features 
but is still very immature, an adolescent jicriod, 
when the sexual maturity bej^ins to be attained, 
and an adult period, when development wanes. 
One j)eriod may pass smoothly and gradually into 
another, or there may be crises of change. When 
these crises are very marked and involve re-organ- 
i/ation — c.y., when a pujiating caterpillar gives 
rise to a butterfly, or a free-swimrning Pluteus- 
larva to a sea-urchin, or a tadpole to a frog — the 
term metamorphosis is approj)iiaie. It is sonie- 
tdmes useful to distinguish an early period of organ - 
forming (organogenesis) within the egg from a later 
period of functional development when the young 
(ueature actively uses its various parts. 

(2) It is important to recognize that there are 
usually successive chapters in ontogeny, and that 
one organism may differ from another in the 
emphasis that is laid on one or other of these. One 
chaptei may be long-drawn-out and another may 
be telescoped, and this seems to have come about 
in adaptation to particular conditions of life. Thus 
many fresh -water animals, such as the crayfish, 
have suf^pressed the larval stages whicli their rela- 
tives in the sea exhibit. Tliis is adaptive, for 
tbe risks of being borne into unsuitable places are 
serious in rivers, but negligible in the open sea. 
'fhat some river animals, smdi as cad<liH-worms, 
have prolonged larval stages does not affect the 
argument, for it will be found that they in turn 
have special adaptations, such as gripping struc- 
tures or adhesive secretifuis which secure safety. 
The ecliinoderrns of Polar seas liave in most cases 
sjipprcssed tJie free-swum ming larval stages which 
are so chiiracteristic of this class of animals, and 
this may l>e reasonably interiueted as adaptive to 
the inhosj)i table character of the surface waters. 
To take a very different ilIii‘=<tration, it was observe<l 
by Alfred Kussel Wallace that the mound-birds, or 
megapods, of Celebes leave their eggs to hatch, all 
unattended, in great hotbeds of dead leaves, and 
that the young birds can fly away on the <Iay of 
their birtli. In other words, a very iieciiliar con- 
dition is met by a precocious development of the 
flying pow'er ; the suppression of incubation has its 
counterpart in the suppression of the chick stage. 
The general idea is clear, that the great variety of 
life-history may be in part described as an elongat- 
ing or a telescoping of this or that chapter in the 
ontogeny, and that this may be adaptive to par- 
ticular conditions of life. 

(3) Ontogeny is ahvays a function of the heredi- 
tary nature on the one Iiand, and appropriate 
nurture on the other. The inheritance cannot be 
expressed except under the influence of certain envi- 
ronmental conditions and liberating stimuli ; and 
the expression varies in some measure according to 
the nurture and the use which the organism nifuces 
of it from stage to stage. A rich nature may enrich 
itself ; a poor one may impoverish itself. In a 
l^eneral way it may be said that the intrinsic factors 
implied in the germinal organization are directive, 
and that the extrinsic factors implied in the envi- 
ronmental or nurtural conditions serve as stimuli or 
irdiibitants, or have a directly modifying influence. 


2. How phylog-eny may be discovered.— -Very 
little is as yet certain in regard to tlie detailed 
phylogeny of living creatures. The construction 
of elaborate genealogical trees is still premature 
unless their provisional character is emphasized. 
Thus, while it is probably safe to say that birds 
evolved from the extinct oeinOHauriaii reptiles, and 
from the subdivision Ornitliischia, what the precise 
pedigree has been we do not know. Similarly it is 
still impossible to speak with definiteness in regard 
to the relationship of the numerous orders of living 
birds. It is easy to convince ourselves that swifts 
are not nearly related to swallows, nor cranes to 
herons, but it* is only in a very tentative way that 
w’e can piece the jiarts of the pedigree together. 
The difticulties seem to be greatest when we inrjuire 
into the origin of the distinctive phyla (or series of 
related classes) — vertebrates, molluscs, echino 
derms, and so forth. We have more definite knov - 
ledge of the descent of modern elephants from 
forms like Pnlseomastodon tlian we have of the 
origin of mammals, and we are much more con- 
vinced as to the derivation of mammals from reptiles 
than as to tlie origin of vertebrates from, let us 
say, annelid worms, 

i'he establishment of a probable pedigree is an 
inference from various kinds of evidence, (o) 
There are the remains of extinct types buried in 
the fossil -bearing rocks, and, were this record com 
]dete and available, the deciphering of pedigrees 
would simply be a question of time and pat-iemie. 

But, as Darwin saiB, the geological record is like ‘a hi8tor> 
of the world impel tec tly kept, and written in a changing dialect ; 
of this history we possess the last volume alone, i elating onlj 
to two or three (‘ountries. Df this volume, only here aricf there 
a short chapter has been preserved ; and of each jeage, only here 
and there a few lines ' t 

Un the other hand, the lock-record is often sur- 
prising. A good ileal is known in regard to fossil 
jelly-lTshes ; certain stages in the life-history of 
some extinct forms, such as graptolites and brach- 
iopods, are decipherable : the young ichthyosaurs 
can be seen within their mother ; and the actual 
variations of some fresh -water snails {Faludina 
nentnnyri and Planorbis multiformis) can be 
studied. W, H. Scott of Princeton remarks ; 

‘ The geological record is not so hopelessly incomplete as 
Darwin believed it to be. Since The Origin of Sgeeiea was 
written, our knowledge of that record has been enormously 
extended and we now possess, no complete volumes, it m true, 
but some remarkably full and illuminating chapters. The main 
significance of the whole lies in the fact, that just in proportion 
to the completeness of the record is the unequivocal eharai’tei 
of its testimony to the truth of the evolutionary theory.’ *•! 

(6) The second basis for a pedigree is found in 
tbe strucitiiral resemblances of living forms. A 
deep-seated similitude in bip-girdle, hind leg, 
shoulder-girdle, aud skull links modern birds baclv 
to the Ornithischia already mentioned, and the 
alliliation is corroborated by homologies between 
modern birds and modern reptiles. Thus both 
have a complex lower law which articulates with 
the quadrate lione ; both have an inter-tarsal ankle 
joint ; both have epidermic scales. Tliese three 
resemblances are merely instances, and tliey are of 
unequal importance, the first being more significant 
than the second, and the second more significant 
than the third ; but it is evident that, secure as 
may be the palmontological basis for the conclusion 
that birds have evolved from a reptile stock, we 
reasonably look for some corroboration in hom- 
ologies between extant representatives of the two 
classes. In proportion to the specialization of the 
modern derivatives of a common ancestral stock 
will it be difficult to find other than very deep- 
seated resemblances between them, and in such 
cases great interest often attaches to vestigial 
stnictures — useless dwindling relics — which linger 

1 Origin of Speci^ffi^ London, 1882, p. 28d. 

s Dartoin and Modem Science, ed. A. 0. Seward, Cambridge. 
1909, p. 199. 
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as toll-tale evidences of a superficially obliterated 
affinity. Thus the vestij^ial hip-girdle and hind- 
limb of cetaceans are of some significance in sug- 
gesting pedigree. 

(c) In trying to discover the phylogeny of a type, 
recourse may also be had to tlie study of develop- 
ment. A clue is sometimes to be found here ^Yhon 
none is offered either by paleontology or b^ the 
anatomical comparison of extant forms. A signal 
ca.se was Kowalevsky’s discernment (1866) of tlie 
chordatc affinities of ascidians. No one had sus- 
pected that these peculiar sedentary animals were 
retrogressiye cliordates till Ko\Naievsky .showed 
that the free-swimming larva had a dorsal nerve- 
cord, a notochord in the tail region, gill -slits oj)en- 
ing from the pharynx to the exterior, and an eye 
developing from the brain. In the same way 
Vaughan Thompson’s discernment of the [>ositioii 
of barnacles among crustaceans was due to his dis- 
covery of the life-history. It may be said, however, 
that the study of development does not usually 
reveal the pedigree, but serves only to conhim the 
conclusion arrived at from the study of homologies 
and connecting links. To sum up, then : our know- 
ledge of the phylogeny of a type rests on three sets 
of data — those derived from a study of extinct 
forms, those derived from com[)arativo anatomy, 
and those furnished by embryology. Interesting 
corrol>orations may sometimes be found in other 
quarters; thus the mingling of the blood of two 
I elated types, such as horse and ass, hare and rabbit , 
is haimonious, while the mingling of the blood of 
unrelated types is destructive. Or, again, some 
light has occasionally regarded the study of varia- 
tion whether ex])erimentally induced or occurring 
spontaneously in wild nature. Reversions, for 
instance, may occasionally serve as finger-posts in 
inquiries into phylogeny. 

3 . Relation of phylogeny to ontogeny. — The 
phylogeny, or racial history, of a type, such as 
spider or snail, frog or stork, implies a succession 
of acldevenients (differentiations and integrations) 
wliich, taken as a whole, seem to have required 
long ages for their establisliment. Taking tlie last 
examjde, we think of the remote and obscure origin 
of back -boned animals or cliordates, of the diverg- 
ing of one vertebrate cla.ss after another until 
reptiles appeared, of the emergence of birds from 
the bipedal Ornitliischian stock, of the appearance 
of jirirnitive Ciconiiformes, and of the dilfercntia- 
tion which led to the stork type at last. Now 
these siicc^essive steps in evolution have been, in a 
manner which we cannot conceive, enregistered in 
the germinal organization of the germ-cells by 
wbicli the lim^age is continued from generation to 
generation, (k)uld we have seen into the details 
of the germ-cell of a jirimitive bird, we should 
probably Iiave discovered more complexity (lian 
Jay in the germ-cell of the primitive reptile, and 
niucli more than in the germ-cell of the jiriniitive 
vertebrate. Even if microscopical sections of the 
germ-cells of extinct types were available, the 
various degrees of germinal complexity He beyond 
the limits of visual demonstration, but the proba- 
bility is that the germinal organization Ixecoines 
increasingly intricate in an ascending phylogenetic 
series. (As a matter of fact some genn-cells are 
visibly much more complicated than others.) The 
difficult problem is how the enrichment of the 
germinal organization could come about. 

We are adhering to the generally accepted view 
that the course or evolution has been from the 
apparently simple to the obviously complex — a 
process of increasing differentiation and integration 
except in parasitism, degeneracy, and other paths 
of retrogression. It may be noted, however, that 
W. Bateson has recently directed attention to the 
number of evolutionary changes which may he 


interpreted as due to loss, or to the removal of 
inhibiting factors. 

He asks that hiologiets should consider ‘ whetiier U»o course of 
Evolution cun at all reasonably be represented as an unpacking 
of an original complex which contained within itself the whole 
range of diversity which living things present' (President’s Ad- 
dress, Bnt. Assoc., Australia, 1914 ; see Nature, xcill. [1914J IWO). 
On this view organic two hi ti on has been a sequence 
of eniancipation.s, a throwing off’ of shackles ; we 
adhere to the conception of a sequence of expeii 
ments in ‘creative syntliesis,’ a series of adven- 
tures, often wild, in self-expression. To vary the 
metaphor, for the pioblem is hardly as yet dis- 
cussilde in other terms, we think of the living 
creature as a creative artist with itself as its chief 
work. Or, again, we think of it as trafficking 
with its environment, as trading with time, as 
putting its hereditary talents out to usury, or even 
speculating with them. In this, it seems important 
to observe, there need be much less of the fortui 
tons than is usually supjiosed. h'or the variation 
which arises in a germ -cell is in some measure 
conditioned hy the already establislied organization 
— hy the already accepted architeistural style. 
Nor is the .sifting or selection which decides the 
fate of the individual expression of the variation 
in que.stion to he thouglit of as blind or hapliazard ; 
it is in detinite and subtle relation lo the correla- 
tions of organisms, the linkages, the web of life- 
the systevia iiaturw, in short — alr(»a<ly established. 

If the course of evolution lias been a seiies of 
discoveries or inventions, or even a sequence of 
emancipations, there must have been registrations 
in the germinal organization, and there are two 
ways in which this cnregisteririg may be thought 
of. (1) On the one hand, the experience of the 
fully developed individual may in some definite 
way affect the germinal oigauizatimi. Thus 
Lainarckians have thouglit of tlie germ-cells being 
continuously enriched or inipoverislual hy the 
gains or losses of the individual organism, and that 
in a perfectly specilic or re))re 8 entative manner. 
There are vei*y few facts which lend support to 
this view, and yet it seems premature to foreclose 
the question, or to assert tiiat tlie experience of 
individuals counts for nothing in the evolution of 
the race. Many facts suggest that experiences 
of the individual may servo as vaiiational stiinnli 
to the complex germ-plasm. "J’hough they <lo not 
leave representative imprints of th(3m8elves, they 
may pull tlie trigger of changefulness or sever 
another of the threads that hind the insurgent life. 
(2) On the other hand, the available data make 
it seem likely that most of the raw materials of 
progress are due to germinal variations or muta- 
tions, intrinsic changes in the germinal organiza- 
tion, permutations and combinations of hereditary 
items. Apart from what may occur during the 
growth and multiplication of the germ-cells, there 
are ample opportunities in the processes of matura- 
tion and fertilization for fresh shuffiings and deals 
of the hereditary cards. The variations thus 
arising in the arcana of the germ-cells hnd ex- 
pression in the individual life of tlie develojied 
organism, and are there tested and sifted. If the 
metaphor be permissible, the germ-cell is the 
blind artist whose maiiv inventions are expressed, 
emlx)died, and exercised in the developed organi.’ini, 
the seeing artist, who, beholding the work of the 
germ-cell, either pronounces it, in the light of the 
success which it brings, to be good, or, when it 
spells ruin, curses it effectively by sinkin|jj with it 
into extinction. There is never any difficulty in 
understanding how a germinal variation, having 
arisen, come.« to stay. That is provideii for in the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. It is probably, 
then, by the entailrnent of the results or intrinsic 
germinal experiments, and not by the imprinting 
of the results of individual experiences, tliat the 
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steps made in phylogeny become registered in the 
germ-cells and thus made expressible in ontogeny. 

4. Recapitulation doctrine. —Long before the 
evolution idea was accepted by zoologists, the idea 
was mooted {e.g.^ by Meckel in 1821) that tlie 
stages in individual development corresponded to 
grades of organization in the animal kingdom. 
Von Baer called attention to common features 
observable in vertebrate emluyos in early stages, 
but he indicated at the same time that there was a 
remarkable specificity almost from the h rst. Louis 
Agassiz, in liis Esmy on Chtfisijication (London, 
1859), expressed his belief in a correspondence 
between stages in embryonic development and the 
jjrades of diil'erentiation recognized in tlie classi- 
hcation of living and extinct animals. Though no 
evolutionist, he wrote : 

‘ It may Ihorefore te r-oii'^idored as a general fact, very likely 
to be more fully illustrated as no estj^ators cover a wider 
s^-romid, that the phases of development of all llvinff animals 
• oriespond to the order of succession of their extinct repre- 
sentatives 111 past jjeolojfical times.' 

Ilia 8on, Alexander Agas.siz, com})ared stages in 
the development of echinoderms with the fossil 
series, and said : 

‘ ( 'oinparinif the enihryonic development with the palaionto- 
lofju al one, we find a remarkable simdarity.’ 

To Haeckel, in particular, credit is due for recog- 
nizing the imj[)ortancc of the recapitulation doctrine 
and stating it clearly in the light of evolution. 
He called it tlie ‘ fundamental law of biogenesis ’ 
(‘ biogonetischcR Gruiulgesetz ’), and stated it in 
the familiar words ; ‘ Ontogeny is a recapitulation 
of phylogeny.’ He also introduced the idea of 
pahngenetic characters, which correspond to those 
of the ancestral stock, and kainogenctic characters, 
which ere relatively recent additions. The latter, 
he said, may disguise the former in a ]ierplexing 
way ; 111 any case, the recapitiilat-ion is general, not 
exact, and often shows gieat condensation. Fritz 
Muller was anotlier wlio did much in his Fur 
Darwin^ Leiiizig, 1864) to illustrate and corroborate 
the recapitulation idea. 

This doctrine has suH’ered considerably at the 
hands of its friends, who liave sometimes stated it 
in an exaggerate.d and inaccurate way. Wiien 
Millies Marshall said, ‘ Every animal in its own 
development repeats its history, climbs up its own 
genealogical tree,’ he was speaking picturesquely, 
for tlie recapitulation is general, not detailed ; it 
often shows telescojiing, and it is truer of stages in 
organogenesis than of .stages in the development of 
tlie embryo as a wliolc. It is hardly neces.saiy to 
say that a developing bird is never like a reptile, 
blit only like an embryo reptile. It has also to he 
remembered that one term in the conipari.son, the 
jiliylogeiiy, is very imperfecitly known, so that 
assertions as to the exactness of the recapitulation 
must be taken with much reseive. And, ag.aiii, 
the illustrations that have been adduced have not 
always been very happy. The simplest animals 
are .single cells ; there are some halls of cells, like 
Volvox, on the border-line between unicellulars 
and multicellulars ; and there are some very simple 
two-layered sacs of cells, such as Protohydra. 
But, when we .see an animal of relatively high 
degree, such as the primitive vertebrate Am phioxus, 
lieginning its life a.s a fertilized egg-celi, which 
develops into a hall of cells (blastuTa) and a two- 
layered sac of cells (gastrula), we are probably 
mistaken in regarding this as a recapitulation of 
very ancient pliylugeiiy. Ueproduction by means 
of isolated germ-cells need not have any historical 
reference to the Protozoa ; a ball of cells may be the 
natural re.sult of the cleavage ol an ovum when it is 
not encumbered with too much yolk ; and it is pos- 
sible to account for the formation of a gastrula with- 
out dragging in the hypothetical ancestral gastriea. 

An important criticism concerns specificity, i.e. 


the individuality and uniqueness of every well- 
defined type. A fish may be identified by a few 
scales, a bird by a few feathers. The cells lining 
the windpipe of a horse are readily distinguishable 
from those of a dog, and the palate of a land-snail 
from that of a periwinkle. There is pronounced 
chemical indiviauality in species, as may be de- 
tected in the milk of nearly- related mammals or 
the juice of the grapes in nearly-related vines. It 
is mo.st literally true that ‘ all flesh is not the 
same flesh.’ There is no doubt that increased 
precision of embryological work has disclosed the 
individuality or specificity of the organism (;ven in 
early stages of ontogeny. Thus tlie luimber of 
chromosomes within the nucleus of a cell is, witli 
few exceptions, constant for each kind of organism, 
and the embryo of a mouse could thus be distin- 
giiislied from that of a rabbit, or that of an onion 
from that of a lily. But a recognition of the 
fact that an organism is from tlie start itself and 
no other is not inconsistent with admitting a 
significant correspondence between steps in indi- 
vidual development and steps in racial evolution. 
A tadpole is from the first in several ways an 
amphiiiian anil not a fish, and yet in its two- 
cliambered heart and branchial (dreiilation it is foi 
a time distinctly piscine. 

One reason why the ontogenetic recapitulation 
of phylogeny must be general, not precise, is that 
the successive gains made in the course of racial 
evolution are not siiperimiio.sed one upon another, 
blit are severally incorporated into tbe organiza- 
tion and nnilied with it. The additions from 
millennium to millennium arc not like new wings 
added tx) a house, for the tenements which we call 
individuals are continually dissolved, and theieis 
re-imilicatiori at the start of eacli new life. M hat- 
ever lurther .saving (dausesmay have to he ajipended 
to the ‘recapitulation doctrine,’ the broad fact 
remains that ontogeny is the making explicit of 
the germinal organization which is wlial it is 
because of phylogeny. The past li\es on in the 
present in a manner peculiar to and cliaiacleristic 
of living creatures, and it is because it is deter- 
mined by the past that an embryo move.s towards 
a goal as if it had the future consciously in view. 
The ages that are gone have bent tlie Isiw in the 
plane along which the arrow of the individual flies. 
But ontogeny must not he thought of as the un- 
coiling of a woimd-iip spring, or as the unpacking 
of a marvellous treasure-box ; it is a function of 
the individuality wliicli is somehow condensed 
within the germ-cell. It is the transformation of 
the germinal organization into the adult organiza- 
tion, and it implies a scries of steps in ‘cieativo 
synthesis.’ The fundamental fact wliicli we are so 
far from understanding is that the fertilized ovum 
is at once the repository of ages of organic inven- 
tions and a unified individuality in the one-celled 
stage of its becoming. 
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i. ‘ Enibryogenese,’ Leipzig and Vienna, 1907, vol. iii. * Phylo- 
genese,' 1910; J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity'^, London, 1912, 
and The Wonder of Life, do. 1914 ; A. Weismann, The JBvolu- 
lion Theory, Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 1904; B. B. Wilson, The 
Cell in Development and hiheritanee^, New York, 1900. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
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ONTOLOGY. — I. Definition. — Metaphysics is 
traditionally divided into ontology, or the nliilo- 
HOphy of being, cosmology, or the philosopny of 
nature, and psychology, or the philosophy of mind. 
Ontology, dealing with the most general charac- 
teristics of the real, includes those subjects which 
as common to the other two branches cannot be 
dealt with by either exclusively ; cosmology and 
psychology study, in a very general way, one or 
other of the concrete forms which reality takes, 
while ontology is concerned only with the nature of 
the real in abstraction from its specific embodiments. 

While it is possible to distinguish these branches 
of metaphysics, it does not follow that they can be 
kept rigidly apart, for psychological or cosmologi- 
cal conclusions inevitably act upon ontology. The 
question, What is being itself? implies a previous 
acquaintance with the things which are ; and, if 
we hold that all that is is essentially a cosmos or- 
ganized in a particular waj", or if we believe that 
‘ matter ’ is essentially relative to and constituted 
by consciousness, our ontological views will be 
coloured accordingly. Much of recent ontological 
speculation is vitiated by false psychological or cos- 
mological assumptions. 

The idea of being is the most general an<I (rouse- 
quently the least caj)ablft of definition with which 
pbilosciphy is callecl upon to deal. As we do not 
find ‘matter in goneral’ in rernm natnra^ but 
always this or that concrete matter, possessed of 
ypiicific qualities w'hich diflerentiate it from other 
matter, so it is impossible to isolate being and 
examine its nature directly. ‘ Jleing-in-itself ’ is 
meaningless, for only that which has a definite 
nature of its own can be. Nor can we regard being 
as an additional i)redicate to be attached to that 
whieli is already a complex of various qualities, 
only lacking this further quality of ‘ being in order 
to become an actual thing. As a complex of 
qualities, the thing already ‘is,’ Being is not a 
(iuality, but is latent in all qualities. Nor can we 
expect to show how ‘ being ’ itself came to be. We 
can to a certain extent understand how one thing 
‘ comes into being ’ and another ‘ceases to be,’ in the 
unceasing flux or things, though here, too, further 
examination reveals change of form, and not crea- 
tion or extinction ; but the question of the origin 
(»f being is meaningless, for, presupposing, as it 
does, a previous complete nothingness out of which 
being proceeds, it postulates an effect for which 
there is ex hypothesi no cause, and thereby involves 
self-contradiction. We are compelled, tlierefore, 
to take being as given in the fact that ‘ something 
is,’ and to proceed to investigate what is implied in 
the fact that something is as well as the sjiecial 
forms wliieh the something may take. 

2. Reality and knowledge. — If asked to specify 
what he regards as being or having existence, 
the unsophisticated individual would reply that 
‘ things ’ at any rate existed, and would (foubtless 
admit further that ‘minds’ might also be said to 
exist. He would also recognize that there was 
some relation between the two whereby the mind 
was aware of the existence of the thing ; the pre- 
cise nature of this relation has formed the crux of 
much philosophical discussion, and an erroneous 
conception of it has vitiated much ontological 
speculation. The question is asked, What must 
tlie nature of things be in order that they may 
be known?, and the answer is given that they 
must be in some way akin to the mind which 
knows them. What is this kinship ? Tlie mind, it 
is held, can know only that which is, in some 
sense or other, within it ; and that which is within 
the mind is an idea ; the mind, therefore, can know 
only its own ideas. It is concluded, therefore, 
either that things do not exist or that they can 
never be knoi^m. The fallacy lies in the sense at- 
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tached to ‘ within the mind,’ for ‘being within the 
mind ’ simply means ‘ being known.^ In direct 
experience we do not know ideas at all. An idea 
is an act of knowledge, either of a directly pre- 
sented object or by way of memory, etc., and ‘to 
have an idea of ’ means nothing more than ‘ to 
know.’ The proposition that in order to be known 
a thing must bo akin to the mind means simply 
that in order to be known a thing must be capable 
of being known. 

The same fallacy of the ‘ mental ’ nature of things 
is found in the doctrine which, starting from sen- 
sation as given, postulates the activity of tliought 
in ordering and correlating the data of sciiBution in 
order to make the objec^t {e.g.^ Green). 'I'lieic is 
no reality, we are told, apart from the activity of 
(;onscioiisness : the order of nature is nothing ot ln'i 
than the relations which the mind imposes on tlu* 
cnide data of sensation. We do not know things, 
therefore, but only ‘ }>henoinona.’ ‘Natnie,’ says 
Green {Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, IH83, § 36), 
‘is the system of related a]>pearances, and related 
appearances are impossible apart from the act, ion 
of an intelligence.’ Kant’s theory im])lied that 
the sensations, still undetermined by relations, are 
‘ the work of unknown tliings-in-tlieinHelves, act ing 
in unknown ways npc/ii ns ’(4? 38). Green, in Die 
intere.sts of the intelligibility of the real noild, 
dis(;aids th(‘ things in - thein.selves as in (‘an hiss, 
because, while elaiining to be completely inde- 
pendent of our knowledge and theinselves never 
known, they are yet the canse of our knowledge, 
and causation, being a relation, is the work of tlie 
mind and cannot be predicated of the world of 
things-in- th emsel ves. 

‘That sensationg therefore, the matter of our experience, 
should be connected as effectB with thinvfH-in-theiiiseheM, of 
whicii all that i-aii 1)c Rani is that the> beUmg to a world other 
than the world of our experietiee, anci are not relati\e to the 
Buhject to which it is relative, is a RtatemcMit self-contradictory 
or at best unmeaning ' (fi 41). 

This indubitably disposes of Kant, but what is 
left of the doctrine ? Tliere are two points to be 
noted, (i. ) The ‘ sensations ’ are not ‘ arranged ’ by 
the understanding purely at random or caji- 
ricioiisly. Why does the understanding give to 
one set of sensations a particular spatial order, to 
another the relation of cause and eflV'ijt, etc., if it 
be not because of (he inherent nature of the sen- 
sations themselves ? /.f. , tlie ‘sensations’ (which 

really means the diflerent qualities of tlie thing) 
come to the understanding already ordered and 
related in a definite way. (ii. ) Any theory which 
seeks to show that the objects of experience are 
‘ made’ by the intelligence is ultimately incapable 
of accounting for the material out of which these 
objects are made (viz. sensations). For we cannot 
have any sensations we choose. Hence the argu- 
ment finally reverts to something not ‘ made by the 
intelligence ’ ujam which our sensations are de- 
fiendent ; of this entity idealists are precluded, by 
their own presupiiositions, from giving an account. 
Green, after criticizing Kant’s things-in - 

themselves, is driven to speak of ‘ the exciting cause 
of sensation ’ (§ 69), the ‘ afl'ection of the sentient 
organism by matter external to it’ (§ 60), and ‘a 
sensation excited by an external irritant’ (§ 64). 
There is, then, after all an external matter which 
causes sensations ; it can have no relations or 
q^ualities, for these are the work of the mind ; it is 
therefore open to all the objections which Green 
alleges against Kant’s things-in- themselves. 

This confusion is due to the attempt to identify 
perception with object^ and the failure to recognize 
that perception is the act of relating^ the mind to 
its object. ^ similar fallacy underlies the identi- 
fi(jation of reality uitli experience ^ Experience 

1 C(. F. II. Bradley, Apjmirance and Heahty^, London, 1908 ; 
A. £. Taylor, EleinenU of Mctaphy»ic$, do. 1903. • 
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cannot be an ultimate and self-existent entity, 
becaiiHo it implies two elements beyond itself : (1) 
the mind which experiences, and (2) the object 
wliich is experienced. Doubtless we cannot know 
reality without the mind ; but this in no way implies 
that it is a general characteristic of reality to be 
incapable of existence apart from the mind or to be 
psymical matter of fact. In this type of argument 
the word ‘exiierience’ is used ambiguously as 

(a) the fact that we do have an experience, and 
the object of which we have experience, and 
that which is true of («), viz. tliat it cannot exist 
without the mind, is illegitimately transferred 
to (/>). 

The conclusion is, then, that the mind is capable 
of knowing an ‘ external ’reality with <uialitics and 
relations of its own which are independent of their 
lieing known and the argument involves equally 
the reality of space and time. 

3. Forms of being. — To investigate all the char- 
acteristics of reality would be to exhaust the con- 
tents of all the sciences. Ontology is concernetl 
with only the most general characteristics, 
or categories. The widest possible interpretation 
was given to the idea of category by Hegtd, who 
attempted to exhibit the framework of reality in 
the develojiment of categories from the simplest 
(being) to the most comjdex and adequate (the 
alisoliite idea), which summed uj) and included all 
the others. Aiiart from criticisms on details of 
this deduction, it may be doubted whether the 
deduction itself is really \alid. It would certainly 
be possible to show that one category is more com- 
plex than another ; it might even be jiossible to 
arrange (he categories in the order of their com- 
l>lexity ; but to deduce tlieni from a primary cate- 
gory of being without reference to the actual 
constitution of particular things is fundamentally 
impossible, foi (1) we cannot tell a priori what tlie 
forms of things are to be, and (2), while some forms 
are united by mutual implication, others are united 
only by their simultaiieous actualization in a con- 
crete w’hole, and their connexion 111 conseouence 
can be discoiered only by expeiience. Hegel’s 
deduction is in fact an attempt to correlate cate- 
gories discovered in exjierience, and not a true 
<leduction. 

4. Beingf as a unity. A lundamental charac- 
teristic which meets us in examining reality is the 
fact that * things ’ are not isolated but interrelated. 
Philosophy seeks to exliibit this interrelation as 
the concrete development of one unifying principle : 
the ontological categories are subordinate tyiies of 
order or unity, abstracting particular aspects of 
things ; they are ways in wdiicli the ‘ manifold ’ 
reveals its inner unity. Hoav that which is ‘ many ’ 
can also be ‘ one ’ w^as a i)roblem which caused the 
Greeks much trouble before it was realized that it 
is not one and many in the same respect, and that 
a unity is essentially a union of many elements, 
not an undiflerentiated whole. " I’he puzzle of the 
one and the many is a puzzle only w hen relevant 
considerations, which even language recognizes, 
are neglected ; e.g., a heap of apples is one heaj) of 
many apjjlcs, but not many heaps. 

In the inliiiite variety which being presents 
there are features which transcend mere hetero- 
geneity and reveal system. A system is a unity 
in w'hich diverse elements are held together by a 
common principle. Some important types of unity 
must lie indicated. 

(ff) The primary unity is tlie substance, or inde- 

1 These are not al\va\8 perceived as Uie> are: if a stick is 
thrust into w'ater, it appears to be beut, but we know that it is 
straight. Thought corrects percept, ion. 

a We nia}^ find a lingering trace of this mistake in the eflforU 
of materialists and idealists alike to render reality more expli- 
cable by reducing it to a single element, matter or mind. It is 
not sameness that makes unity , but union of differences. 


|>endent, self-existent being. A substance is com- 
monly regarded as that %vnich exists in its own 
right, while its attributes are dependent upon it 
and incapable of existence apart from it. The 
implied separation between substance and attri- 
bute must not be pressed too far, for the sub- 
stance is itself incapable of existing apart from 
attributes, and ought to be regarded as tneir unity 
rather than as something to wmich they are merely 
attached, for attributes are nothing more than the 
activities of substance, and consequently the ways 
in w'hich it is. It is evident, however, that no 
particular thing is a complete unity, or really 
self-dependent, for it always carries us beyond it- 
self ; it is related to other objects in tlie universe, 
and is what it is only because the laws of the 
whole universe are operative in constituting it. 
The only substance, therefore, in the sense of com- 
pletely self-contained and independent reality is 
the wliole, the cosmos, and, when we call particu- 
lar things substances, we do so in a relative sense 
only, referring to their indilhucnce to particular 
relations, not to an absence of all relation. 

(b) If a thing is not comidetely indejicndent, 
neither is it ‘constituted by its relations.’ We 
cannot sujipoae an entirely unrelated ‘ thing ’ sub- 
sequently entering into relations, but neither can 
we adojit the notion that relations alone are consti- 
tutive of reality, for a relation implies at least two 
terms between wliich it maintains itself, or w'lncli 
by a union of certain of their aspects constitute it, 
and w'liicli are therefore logirally ]>rior to the rela- 
tion. There can be no relation it there is nothing to 
relate. A relation is a particular unity of tw^o or 
more terms, not necessarily something common to 
them, though it may ho based on their comnioii 
jiossession of some particular nature (as existence 
in space) ; or the one may be complementary to 
the other (as in the subject-object relation); the 
relation is the being of one term in so far as it 
concerns itself with the being of another. This 
connexion may be permanent or temporary, essen- 
tial or unessential : the general types of relation 
of wdiich a thing is capable remain unaltered, but 
particular relations may vary without change ol 
the thing itself. Those w ho deny this include in 
the essence of the thing every relation in which the 
thing happens to bo at any given moment, w hich 
contradicts the notion of essence. A relation is 
dependent on the mind only when the mind enters 
into it as a term ; tliere is frequent confusion 
between tlie mind’s presence as a term in the 
relation of knowing and the presentation to tlie 
niiml of the relation known. 

(c) A most iiiijiortant type of relation is that of 
sulwumption under the same universal. A thing 
or quality is not merely itself ; it is a particular 
instance of a general type which also exemplilies 
itself in otlier ways. A universal is no mere 
creation of the mind, even though it cannot be 
handled ; it has no existence apart from particulars, 
but it exists in its particulars : a book is not merely 
‘ this,’ it possesses a nature identical in some re- 
spects with that possessed by other objects. Berke- 
ley rejected the theory of general ideas formetl 
by abstraction, because he thought of them as 
general mental images, and he could not picture to 
himself a triangle wdiich was neither equilateral 
nor isosceles nor scalene. So far he was right, hut 
a universal is not a mental image ; nor is it an 
idea formed by abstraction, for lieiore we can begin 
to abstract we must already liave recognized the 
common nature which is tlie universal. It is a 
form or law of being, a general nature w hich is 
capable of expressing itself in a variety of w’ays. 
We cannot ‘picture’ this kind of being; and, 
though we may have a conception of it, the nni- 
vers*3 is not merely onr conception ; it is implied 
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in the univerKal that it is a real type of existence, 
a unity which holds together its particulars in a 
unique relation. Reality shows itself in definite, 
recurring forms, which the particular sciences 
make it their business to class! ry. 

{d) From what has been said under («) and (c) it 
follows that each particular thing is a unity of 
universals. 

(c) Not only are existences unite<l by similarity ; 
their diversity also is essential to their systematiza- 
tion. Diverse material things ‘ interact ’ u])on one 
another in an inlinity of ways, whereby changes 
arise in their constitution ; these changes are not for- 
tuitous, but proceed according to a definite system, 
as is inevitable from the fact that eacth factor has 
a definite nature of its own, and consequently their 
interactions, which are determined by their natures, 
are also definite. This phenomenon of definite 
changes is generally known as causation ; this im- 
plies more than the mere succession of one pheno- 
menon ni)on another to which it has sometimes 
been reduced. It is implied that the earlier pheno- 
menon is directly concerned in initiating the exist- 
ence of the later ; their relation is not merely 
temporal ; there is involved an activity in the 
first phenomenon which deposits the second. The 
cause is tlius strictly the whole collection of condi- 
tions necessary to the j)roduction of a phenomenon ; 
but it is usual to regard as cause either the last 
added in time or any one of the conditions which 
hajipens to be prominent for any other reason, 
permanently present conditions being neglected. 
Laws of causation which thus provide the connect- 
ing link betw’een dissimilar phenomena are them- 
selves only a case of that unity in difference which 
is the nature of the universal ; and they constitute 
an order throughout which one general principle 
prevails. Being in its universal nature remain.s 
the same amid the flux of i>articularh ; everything 
changes, yet the types remain. 

^ It is evident that experience is a unity of 
subject and object, but it has also been argued 
that mind is the source of all unity, that, in know- 
ing, the mind unifies the data of sen.se and forms 
them into an object, unifies plienomena into uni- 
versal law, etc. This contradicts tlio very idea of 
knowledge, whi<;h implies the mind’s attitude to 
something already there, and not the production 
of an object. Mind in its cognitive aspect selects 
its objects, doubtless, and may take a thing now 
in its unity, now as an element in a wider unity, 
but only because it already is sucii a unity or j 
element ; in its activity of will, however, mind is 
constantly engaged in organizing its objects for the 
realization of its owm purposes and thus does create 
unities in w hich a number of material objects are 
united as instruments with mind for the attain- 
ment of an end. Rea.son and emotion unite minds 
in common purpo.ses, which are limited only by 
the boundaries of mind itself. There is, then, an 
e\ er-expanding .system of unities, from the unity of 
the mere thing to the unity of minds in society, 
and finally to the ultimate unity of nature and 
mind in the whole. 

(g) Can anything be said as to the nature of this 
final and supreme system? Parmenides, Plato, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Hegel are among the name.s 
that one recalls in this connexion, but with little of 
secure and accepted result. Attempts have been 
made to exhibit the whole, the absolute, as a 
complete, perfect, harmonious, and self-consistent 
system, but thereby considerable violence is done 
to the details of reality in order to force them to 
take their place in an idealistic universe. For 
Bradley, e.g.^ the real is the self-consistent ; but 
all the paiticulars with their relations are found 
to be self-contradictoi*y and therefore only appear- 
ances. Hence the absolute, wdiile containing and 


forming the ground of all appearance.s, does not 
reproduce them as they appear to u.s ; they are 
transmuted, fused, merged into something bar 
monious and consistent. Anything wdiich falls 
short of the wliole is self-contradictory (this is 
untrue ; to l>c at the same time whole and part 
would be self -contradictory) and therefore unreal 
to tliat degree in which it does fall short. As self- 
contrailictory it cannot directly take its place in 
the absolute, yet it is soincthing and consefiuently 
must be represented in the absolute, in wdiicli all 
contradictions are reconciled and to the inu fect ion 
of wliich all imperfection is contributory. 'I’lic 
puzzles of time and space, relation and < ausation, 
good ami evil, etc., are solved by the process ot 
merging these phenomena in an absolute wdiich 
knows them not. A .satisfactory mcLaphy.sic can 
hardly be raised on such a basis. If notliing is 
w hat it appears to be, and each appearance is only 
a quite indescribable element in an unknowable 
wdiole, the fact that this whole is perfect and 
harmonious and contains the answer to all oin 
questions does not atioid much consolation. Foi, 
as soon as we begin to describe the absolute, the 
contradictions of e\j>erience are nothing to tlie 
irrationalities which emerge. For Bradley at 
temj>ts to describe the whole in language ap})li(‘AbIe 
to tlie paiLs only, and consequently seJf-eontra 
dictory, wdiile the parts, having been transmuted, 
are no longer the .same, and the whole is not the 
whole of these parts. SucIj a procedure ignores 
the ‘systematic’ character of reality. 

Accepting, as we must, the reality of tlie par- 
ticular elements, with their incompletencHS and 
iinsatisfactovineMs, we are precluded from any easy 
acquiescence in a complete and perfect w hole 
already present. We must regard the whole as 
being itself a developing system, in w hich nature 
and mind are organic to each other, and ideals not 
themselves final are not yet finally realized. 'I’he 
leal must not he identified with the ideal ; the 
real is not, but is striving to be, the rational We 
cannot recognize completeness apart from value, 
as Plato showed when lie made the (lood the main- 
spring of the system of reality ; and that finite 
values are also ultimate and rooted in the nature 
of things seems to he a necessary condition of their 
being recognized as values at all. Wlietlier the 
development as a wliole is teleological or organic, 
whether all ideals exist final and comjdete in the 
mind of God and form the plan of develo])ment, or 
this is only the outcome of an internal necessity 
inlierent in tlie finite, are questions which tian- 
scend the limits of ontology. 

LiTKRATiHK. — In addiLioii to the works mentioned under art 
Metapiiyhios the follow mj? may he comiulted : Plato, lirpvbhc, 
V. and vi., Parinenidiekt Tan^uf, Aristotle, Mftaphymeu ; E. 
B. Holt and others, 2'he Nrw Uealimn, New York, 1912; S. S. 
Laurie, Synthetica, Ixaidon, 1906; H. Lotze, MetaphpuicH, 
Eng. tr., Oxford. 1884; H. A. Prichard, KanVn Theory of 
K>wwledge,do. lUOO. J. TUKNKll. 

OPHITISM. — This is a designation, taken 
over from the Patristic w riters, for an im|>ortant 
phase of the Gnostic movement. The name ’()0iraf 
properly lielonged to one particular sect, but it 
was extended to a large group of sects whose 
practices and beliefs api>eared to resemble those of 
the Opliites. With these other sects, however, 
the cult of the serpent, which the name denotes, 
had a quite subordinate place. 

Our knowledge of the original Ojihite sect is 
derived mainly from Ongen’s work contra Cchvm 
(vi, 24-38) ; and his aciHUint is snpnlemented by 
Ireneeus [ado. Hccr, i. 30), Epipnanius [Hwr. 
xxxviii.), and pseudo-Tertullian (in). No document 
emanating from the sect itself has been jireserved. 
Celsus had attributed to the (’hristians certain 
Ixjliefs which he had found embodied in a 
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‘diagram,’ or paphic proHentation ; and Origen 
recognizes the diagram as one current among the 
0<t>tavolf whom lie describes as an insignificant 
body, with no title to rank as Chiistians. Within 
this sect, he tells us, the God of the OT was 
known as ‘ the accursed God,' and the serpent 
which had led men to transgress His command- 
ments was an object of reverence. The members 
of the sect made use of a seal, bearing the formula, 

‘ I have been anointed with white ointment from 
tlie tree of life,’ and mystical observances of 
various kinds played a great ])art in their worship. 
Their mythus, so far as it can be deciphered from 
the diagram which Origen sets fortii in detail, 
seems to have been closely similar to that of the 
anonymous ‘ Gnostics’ of Ireneeus, But it may be 
gathered that tlie sect laid little stress on doctrine, 
and was a rcXfriJ, or mystery-association, rather 
tlian a school. From the notice of pseudo-Ter- 
tullian it would appear that actual worship Avas 
ofiered to the serpent. Kpiphanius describes the 
chief rite as a Kucliarist, in which a serpent was 
released from a box and was allowed to entwine 
itself loiind the sacred elements. 

This slo'idoMy seed, however, was only one of 
many which are (dassed together under the coiii- 
]>rehcnaiv^e name of Ophites. The folknving are 
usually assigned to the group: (1) Caiuites, (2) 
Verates, (3) Sethians, (4) ‘Gnostics’ of Irenaeus, 
(5) Naassenes, (6) Barbelo-Gnostics, (7) Severians, 
(8) Nicolaitans, (9) Archontics, and (10) Justinians, 
In all these systems a place is given to the serpent, 
though its rhleis never much more than incidental. 
For the most part, as in Ophitism proper, it appears 
as the enlightener, and therefore the benefactor, of 
men ; and oy the Berates and Sethians it is identi- 
fied Avith the Logos jirinciple Avhich at last mani- 
fested itself in Jesus. The ‘Gnostics’ of Irenmus 
vieAv it under two contrary aspects. At first the 
benefactor of man, it shared m the punishment 
inflicted on him by the hostile God, and hence- 
forth became Ins enemy. But, Avhile the sernent 
is thus brought into connexion with the Biblical 
story, it is associated in some of the systems Avitli 
a different order of ideas. It is the symbol, not so 
much of man’s emancipation, as of the vitalizing 
principle of nature, or soul of the world. Thus 
the Naassenes described the serjient as a moist 
substance pervading every Avhere and informing all 
existence. The Sethians conceived of a AAund in 
the form of a serpent entering into the mingled 
world of light and darkness and begetting voOs. In 
the system of Justiiius the serpent has a similar 
significance, Avhich may he traced likewise in the 
figure of Leviathan, the circle enclosing the con- 
centric spheres of the archons, in the Ophite 
system proper. In view of the wide-spread preva- 
lence of serpent symlioUsm in Oriental religion, it 
is ^Missihle that this cosmical conception Avas the 
primary one, and that the Biblical interpretation 
Avas adopted later, as the result of Christian 
influence. 

The figure of the serpent, liOAvever, has only a 
minor place in the Ophite systems, and their 
eiiiployment of it cannot be singled out as their 
common characteristic. It is imiiossihle, indeed, 
to define the various members of the group in 
terms of any one distinguishing feature. They are 
best regarded simply as the anonymous Gnostic 
systems, contrasted Avith those wliich bear the 
names of historical teachers. The fact tliat they 
tlius stand apart from the classical forms of 
(gnosticism is highly sigriificant, though its signifi- 
cance, as we shall presently see, may interpreted 
in two different Avays. 

While the Ophite sects are marked out by no 
definite peculiarity, they broadly resemble one 
another in so many respec^bs that their inclusion in 


a common group is justified. Like the Gnostic 
schools generally, they rest on the conception of 
a cosmical disaster, whereby a portion of the 
heavenly light lias become imprisoned in the lower 
Avorld of darkness. The redemption of this higher 
essence is achieved by a being who descends out of 
the heavenly world, and who accomplishes his 
Avork partly by a weakening of the hostile powers 
and ]>artly by the communication of a mystical 
nosis (see (tNOSTICISM). But, apart from the 
octrines Avhich they share with all fonns of 
Gnosticism, the Ophite sects present a number of 
features which are more specially characteristic. 
(1) The highest being is generally designated by 
the name Anthropus, the First Man. (2) A promi- 
nence is given to a female principle {M-qrrjp), who is 
conceived as presiding over the work of retlemp- 
tion. Tlie figure of Sophia, the fallen divinity, 
plays an altogether minor part, and was probably 
absent from Ophite teaching in its original form. 
(3) In almost all the systems a triad stands at the 
beginning of the cosmical process. Thus the 
Sethians commence Avitli Light, Spirit, Darkness; 
the ‘ (iiiosticH ’ of Ironmus and the Naassenes wdth 
the Father and the Son, to whom the Holy Spirit 
is added, as a female jirinciple. (4) The systems 
are mythological rather than speculative, and the 
occa.sional attempts to construe tlie myths in a 
philosophical sense are naive and unsuccessful. 
The mythology is based mainly on astral concep- 
tions — e.g.y the archons are planetary divinities, of 
Avhom Saturn (laldahaoth) is the cliief. There is 
little trace of the teonology which is so conspicuous 
in the more elaborate systems, and the various 
poAvers are conceived as originating from each 
other by a process of generation. (5) A caidinal 
importance is attributed in all the sects to magical 
rites, sacraments, secret watch words, charms, and 
amulets. It is apparent that the beliefs embodied 
in the myths AAore little more than a background 
for the mystical observances in which the true 
gnosis consisted. (6) A peculiar feature of the 
sects is their aiiti-Judaistic bias, in which they 
appear to rellect, in exaggerated form, the attitude 
of Marcion. laldahaoth, the chief of the archons 
AA'ho hold man in bondage, is identified with the 
(iod of the OT, and opposition to his decrees is 
held to be incumbent on the true (gnostic. For 
this reason honour is rendered not only to the 
serpent, but also to the characters which stand 
condemned in Biblical history — Cain, the Sodo- 
mites, Esau, Korah, Judas. In some of the sects 
the revolt from the OT expresses itself in the 
encouragement of licentious practices ; but the 
general tendency is tow-ards a rigid asceticism. 
The God of the OT is viewed jirimarily as the 
Creator, responsible for the material universe, out 
of which the higher natures seek to he delivered. 
(7) The Ophite systems are impregnated Avith 
Christian iaea.s to a far less extent than the classi- 
cal Gnostic schools. In some of them (Ojihites of 
Celsus and Origen, Nicolaitans, Archontics) the 
figure of the Kedeemer is entirely absent. In 
others {e.g.. Berates) no lii.storical function is 
given to the Kedeemer, Avho is a being of purely 
mythological or metaphysical nature. Even in 
systems which assume the identity of the Redeemer 
with Jesus the Christian elements seem to lie little 
more than an embroidery on a pagan groundwork. 
Of this we have a striking evidence in the Naassene 
document preserved by Hippolytus, Avhere the 
pagan original can lie detached, without much 
difficulty, from the Christian commentary with 
which it is interAA'oven. 

In Ophitism, therefore, we have a group of 
widely diversified systems — built up out of the 
debris of Babylonian, Bersian, Syrian, and Egypt- 
ian mythologies — which yet possess features of 
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resemblance sufficient to distinguish them from the 
classical types of Gnosticism. How are we to 
account for these points of agreement and differ- 
ence ? According to the generally accepted view, 
the Ophite sects represent the primitive Gnosticism, 
which was gradually developed and transformed 
into a religious philosophy by a series of historical 
teachers. Hippolytus, our chief Patristic author- 
ity, regards the Naassenes and the kindred sects 
as the fountainhead of Gnosticism ; and this 
judgment has been endorsed and worked out as 
a scientific hypothesis by a number of modern 
scholars (ef. Jiousset, Reitzenstein ). A different 
view has lately been advanced, in the light of a 
searching examination of the sources, by de Faye 
{Chiostiques et gnosticisme). He holds that the 
Ophite sects arose comparatively late, and were 
ultimately based on the anti-liihlical teaching of 
M arcion. Their variety he attributes to a process 
of mutual infiltration, at a period when the great 
Gnostic schools had begun to break up and to fall 
into new and often incolierent combinations. It is 
the merit of this theory that it recognizes tlie 
many accretions whicli have found their way into 
the systems, in the form in which we now possess 
them. They cannot, in any case, be accepted 
as anything but coni})oaite creations, borrowing 
largely from one another and from rival types of 
Gnosticism. Rut on several grounds preference 
must be given to tlie older view, (a) The Ophites 
are already known to Celsiis, who wrote about A.D. 
170, and it is improbable that at so early a date the 
great schools sliould have, disintegrated. (6) The 
influence of Marcion, if it is indeed accountable for 
the anti- Biblical tendency, is at best superhcial. 
In the rdle assigned to laldabaoth, tlie oppressor of 
mankind, we have primarily to do with ideas 
derived from astral religion ; and the identification 
with the God of tlie OT is of the nature of an 
after-thought, (c) It is imfiossible to ignore the 
strong affinities between the Ophite doctrines and 
tliose of the pagan sects whicli are known to us 
through the Hermetic literature. These sects 
were probably pre-Christian, and were certainly 
anterior to the emergence of historical Gnosticism, 
(rf) In si)ite of occasional details which suggest the 
influence of the great Gnostic schools, we have 
scarcely a trace in Ophitism of their more charac- 
teristic developnients-— the reonology, the fall 
of Sopliia. If the Ophite myths had arisen from a 
re-combination of the larger systems, these features 
would almost certainly have found a jiromineiit 
place. 

On these grounds it may be concluded that. 
Ophitism, although at a later time it may have 
been modified by the influence of other Gnostic 
schools, represents in the main a primitive phase of 
the Gnostic movement. It had its true antecedents 
in those theoaoplncal sects which had grown up in 
Egypt and the East during the age of syncretism, 
and it marks the beginning of the alliance of those 
alien sects with Christianity. In this consists the 
historical importance of Ophitism. It reflects the 
Gnostic movement in its earlier stages, and helps 
us to determine the sources and intrinsic character 
of its beliefs* From the evidence which it thus 
affords we may reasonably infer that Gnosticisiii, 
although it assumed the form of a Christian 
heresy, was in substance non-Christian, and that 
its speculations were for the most part a mere 
colouring for mythological ideas. 

Dependent as we are on ecclesiastical writers 
who composed their notices with little understand- 
ing, from insufficient and perhaps garbled data, we 
have no means of ascertaining the history of 
Ophitism. The investigations of de Faye seem to 
make it clear that the original systems were 
gradually modified by contact with one another, 


with orthodox Christianity, and witli the great 
Gnostic schools. At the same time, they seem to 
have maintained themselves, though with diminish- 
ing numbers and ever-lessening importance. By 
the middle of the 3rd cent, they had ceased to con- 
stitute a danger to the Church, and it had become 
difficult to discover their precise beliefs. That 
they continued to exist, and to exenuse a certain 
influence even on the latest phases of Gnostic 
thought, may be gathered from the many coinci- 
dences between their mytbolo^iy and that of the 
Pistis Sophia (q,v.) and other Coptic writings. 

Literaturr.— T he subject is treated, more or less fully. In 
aluioet all the works enumerated under Onohticihm. The 
following are of apecial value for the atudy of Ophitism • A. 
Hileenteld, *Der GnosticismuB und die Philoeopliumeim,’ In 
ZWr V. 1186*2] 400 ff. ; R. A. Lipsius, ‘ Ober die ophitisclion 
IS\ Sterne,’ vi. fl868] 410 ff. ; A. HOnig, Die OphUen^ Berlin, 
1880 ; R. Liechtenhan, art. ' Ophiten,' in PltKi ; W. Bousset, 
JUauptjrrobUme der G’rio/n*, Gottingen, 1907 ; R. Reitzenstein, 
Poiinandres, Leipzig, ItKU ; E. de Faye, Onostunies et gnoatt- 
cianie. Pans, 1013. E, Jr, SCOTT. 

OPTIMISM.— See Pessimism. 

ORACLES.— See Divination. 

ORAONS. — I. Introduction. — The Orftons 
(Oraofi, Orao) are a cultivating tribe numbering at 
tlie present time 761,983, of whom the greater jiart 
inhabit the Ranchi and Palainau districts included 
in the province of Bengal, and some of the tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, witli a small iiumher of 
emigrants in the Assain distric ts of .Jaljiaiguri and 
the Darjiling Tarai, where they have gone to work 
in the tea-gardens. They call tbemsidvcs Kburfik 
or Ktlrukb, a Dravidian term of uncertain origin, 
connected by some with the word horo, ‘ man,' or 
with kurul, ‘ a crier,’ or one cajiable of speaking, 
in contradistinction to the other races, wliose 
language is not intelligible to them (for othei 
explanations see Sarat Cfliandra Roy, The Ordovs 
of Choid Ndgpur, p. 31f.). This word horo is prob- 
ably the origin of the name Orfton, whicjli in other 
forms a]>j>ears in the titles of kindred tribes, like 
theKol, ICorwa, and Korku. The eastern branches 
of the Kol tribe, according to Driver {JASB, 1891, 
pt. i. p. 25), use the initial h, while those farther 
west prefer k. If the names Orilon and Klmifik 
be derived from the same root, the tribal names, 
like that of the allied Male tribe, simply mean 
‘ men ’ ; and some have supposed that Orfion was 
a title conferred upon them by the Aryan invaders, 
possibly that of one of the scjits with whom the 
newcomers first came in contact. Dalton {Dcscni)- 
tive Ethnology, p. 245) thinks that it. may ha^ e 
been a nickname conferred upon them in reference 
to their roving propensities. 

2 . Racial characteristics. ■— The Oraons are 
Dravidians of the full blood. 

‘The colour of most OrAong is the darkest brown, approaching 
to black ; the hair being jet black, coarse, and rather inclined 
to be frizzy. Projecting jaws and teeth, thick bps, low narrow 
foreheads, broad flat noses, are the features which strike a care- 
ful observer as characteristic of the ti ibe. The eyes are often 
bright and full, and no obliquity is observable In the opening of 
the eyelids. No signs of Mongolian affinities can be detecterl in 
the relative positions of the nasal and molar hones, and the 
average naso-malar index for a hundred Or.'lonB, meoHured on 
the system recommended by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, conies to 
113’6’ [the average cephalic index le 75 '4] (Rish y, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, ii. 139; cf. hie Tribes and Castes in Bengal: 
Antkropoinetric Data, Calcutta, 1891, i. 402 ff. ; Roy, pp. 17 ff , 
80 ff.). 

Taking him all round, the Oraon is a heavier ami 
stronger man than the Mundfi or 8ant&l. 

3 . Traditions of origin.— The remarkable fact 
at^ut the Orfions is that, as will be seen below (§ 4 ), 
they speak a language quite distinct from that of 
the Mfindfi tribes which suiTOund them. This has 
been taken to suggest that their settlement in 
their present home is of comparatively recent date. 
According to Dalton (p. 246), whose view was 
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accepted by Caldwell {Dmiudian Grammar^^ p. 
40), their traditions connect them with the Koiikan, 
the lowland atrip alonj^ the weatern portion of the 
Bombay PreaideiK'y, lying between the lange of 
the W. Ghats and tlie sea. Thence they are said 
to have wandered eastward along the central range 
of hills forming the l)a(d<bone of the peninsula, and 
finally to have reached that portion of the range 
which overlooks the Gangetic valley in the i)rovince 
of Bengal, known as the Kaimilr hills. Here for 
a time they settled in the plateau of Rohtas in the 
Shahabad di.strict. When they were expelled from 
this refuge by the Muhammadans, the tribe is 
believed to have .split into two divisions — one, 
under the leadership of their chief, following the 
course of the Ganges and finally settling on the 
linjmahal hills, the other, led by his younger 
brother, going up tlie valley of the Son into 
Palamaii, turning eastward along the river Kocl, 
and taking possession of the north-west portion of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur. Tlie Male or Malcr 
tribe and the Paharias, who still occupy the 
Rajmahiil hills, are closelv connected with the 
Oraons and sj)eak an allied language. 

‘Some saj that thej' expelled the Mundas from this portion 
of the eountry, and forced them to retire to their present 
settlements m the south of Lohardagil ; but this statement is not 
borne out by local tradition, nor can it be reconciled with the 
fact that the few Muiidas found in the Orsion pargands on the 
plateau are acknowledged and looked up to as the descendants 
of the founders of the villages m which they live' (Rislev, ii. 
i:i!> ; Roy, p. 17 ff.). 

'riie Oi'caons, again, are identical with the Dhan- 
gars, M hose name implies that, like the Paharia.s, 
ihey are highlanders. 

4. Language. --The traditions of the tribe are 
in some degree eonfirmed by their language. 
'J'he old theory that the non-Aiyaii tribes of this 
part of India can be diviileil into a Dravidian 
!ind a Kolarian branch has broken down liefore 
tlie evidence of anthropometry. 'Phe distinction 
between the so-called Kolarian and Dravidian 
branches is purely linguistic, and does not corre- 
spond to any differences of physical type. Saral. 
Chandra Hoy, however, diapute.s this assertion, and 
remarks that ‘ any one who lias lived long enough 
amoiig.Mt them and observed them with .some atten- 
tion can in most cases distinguish a genuine Orfion 
from a genuine JVlunda’ (p. 82). The Dravidian 
branch, which includes the Oraons, speaks a 
Dravidian language, while that of the Kolariaiis is 
now designated Miuuhln. Kurukli, the Oraon 
tongue, is decidedly a Dravidian language, and is 
still spoken by over 600,000 people, though more 
than 100,000 Oraons have substituted Hindi or 
Mundari for their mother-tongue. 

The Onions, then, are closely allied to their 
neighbours the Male Paharias and Dhangars, and 
seem to have emigrated to this part of the country 
later than the Miiiidarl tribes w'hich .surround 
tlieiii. The most primitive branch of the tribe is 
that known as the Berge or Herga Oraons, who 
occupy the State of Gangpiii, the Toim undulating 
table-land, which gradually slopes down to the 
north from the higher plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
They are a savage, fterce-looking people, probably 
a mixed race who have lived for centuries isolated 
from their brethren, and now speak a dialect 
distinct from theirs. 

5. Religion : general characteristics. - - 

‘ The religion of the Oriione is of a composite order. They 
have, no doubt, retained some portion of the belief that they 
brought with them to OhoU Nagpur ; but, coalescing with the 
Mundas and Joining in their festivals and acts of public worship, 
they have to a certain extent adopted their ideas on religion and 
blended them with their own’ (Dalton, p. 256). 

They differ from the Mflndas in always possess- 
ing some visible object of worship — a stone, a 
wooden post, or a lump of earth. Their religion in 
its general outline is a fonn of animism, clo.sely 


allied with that practised by theii Dravidian 
brethren (see Dravidians [North India]). 

6. The worship of Dharmesh, or DharmS. — 
The head of their pantJieon is a spirit known as 
Dharmi, Dharing, or Dharmesli. One of the writers 
of this article, Halm, is disposed to regard this 
name as philologieally distinct from the Skr.-Hindi 
dlianm^ ‘virtuous,’ ‘godly,’ and to translate it 
‘creator.’ But there seems to be no .sound evi- 
dence in support of this view, and it appears safer 
to regard the name as liorrowed from tne Hindus 
of tlie Plain.s. The name as used by the Oraons is 
feiiiinine ; hut Dliarmd is more generally regarded 
as a male, the husband of Dharti Affttfi, or Motliei 
Earth. The worship of a deity with a siinilai 
name, Dharmaraia, is common in Bengal. There 
he is by some identified witli Yama, the Hindu 
god of death-laud, by others with the sun. Others, 
a^ain, who have been more fully Hiiiduized, ;’egard 
him as a snake-god, and some as a form of Siva or 
Visnu. He is a god of the lower castes, worshijijied, 
not througli Brahmans, but by a member of one of 
the castes who adore him (Gait, Census Jlrpoti 
Bengal, VMH, i. 201). He has, again, been identi- 
fied with Buddha in that doba.sed form of Buddhism 
xvhich still survives among the Sarfik tribe in 
Orissa {ih. i. 204). As the Orrions regard Dharme 
as manifest in the .sun, the identity of these two 
forms of belief may be regarded as established, 
Dharme, in fact, seems to represent one member, 
the male, in the androgynous cultiis of a pair of 
deities, of wliom the female is rejiresented by 
Mother Earth. 

Dharme is regarded as the source of light and 
life. If sacrilice is madi; to him, wliiidi is usually 
done in the harve.st season 01 in jierfoimanee of a 
vow, it must, under the usual principle of imitative 
inagie, consist, of fowls or goats w bite in colour. 
The existence of the world, the gift of children, 
the growth of the fruits of the isarth, are all 
believed to due to him. The Oraon turns his 
thougiiLs (o him in times of sickness or other 
calamity, when sacrilices to the c\ il spirits have 
proved to Ik* of no avail. At such times the usual 
prayer oflered to him runs: Ana Dharme aklun 
ninim ra^addi, ‘ O God ! now all rests with thee.’ 
Sacrilices are vowed to him in order to obtain 
children and for the cure of diseases of the rejiro 
due live organs. 

In the legends of the tribe he is desorihed as slaying the 
monstrous dragon into wliose mouth the human ra' e entered, 
believing it to be a cleft in the rocks. The body of this creature 
was destroyed by a ram of fire, by the heat of which the 
Ilanum&n ape (Semnopitht^rm entHlns) got the black marks on 
his face which he bears to this day, and the mahogany tree 
{Dioapyros melanoxylon) its black wood. Only one boy and one 
girl escaped destruction by hiding themselves in a crab shell, 
where the hounds of Dharme, which were of all the colours of 
the rainbow, as befitted those of the sun-god, discovered them. 
To this pair Dharme presented a pumpkin which contained the 
seeds 01 all varieties of corn, vegetables, and fruit. Thus the 
world was peopled. 

Another legend of Dharm3 is eetiological, explaining the 
pei'iillaritios of certain birds. Some Asuras, a Bengal tribe 
which still practises the art of iron-smelting, were at work and 
the smoke of their furnace incommoded the god. He first sent 
the wagtail to remonstrate with them ; but tliey twisted its 
tail so that it has gone on wagging ever since. Next he sent 
the crane ; but they caught it by the head and dragged it, so 
that its neck became as long as it is now. Then he sent the 
robin redbreast ; him they caught with a pair of red-hot pincers, 
and hence he comes to have a scarlet breast. Finally, he sent 
his son in the form of a leprous youth. He entered the furnace, 
pulled out some ingots of gold into which the Iron had become 
converted, and came out cured of his disease. He had then no 
difficulty in tempting the Asura men to enter the furnace them- 
selves, while their women worked the bellows to make the fire 
blaze more fiercely. But they all perished, and their wives 
craved the mercy of Dhartud, who banished them to the forests, 
where their spirits are propitiated with animal sacrifice and 
rice, and with oblations of spirituous liquor. 

The mo.st important rite in the woraliip of 
Dharme consists in his emhlematical marria^^e to 
Mother Earth, which is celebrated at the annual 
Khaddi festival, khadd meaning ‘ offspring ’ or the 
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sprouting of plant life. This ia one of the common 
rites of imitative or aymbolical mapc hy which 
the fertility of the soil and the growth of the crops 
are promoted. Here Dharme is clearly symbolized 
by the sun, because at sowing time ( he sower faces 
the sun and throws the lirst hnndful of seed 
towards it in order to secuie the blessing of 
Dharme. His union uith the Earth Mother is 
celebrated in the sjning, when the sal {Shorea 
robust a), one of the sacred trees of the tribe, puts 
forth its blossoms. 

Dharuit* is rei*re8ented lor the occasion by the tribal priest, 
411(1 his consort by Killo Pakko, the spirit which oci'upies the 
sacred grove attached to everj Oraon village Hitner the 
priest, accompanied by his wife and other villagers, repairs, 
and, after sacrificing a fowl and offering nee and flowers, 
daubs th(‘ roots of an old «(ff-tree with \ernnlion and oil, and, 
tying a cord round the trunk of the tree, weds Mother Earth to 
Winself as representing Dlianiife. He then daubs his own fore- 
head, arms, breast, anti ears with vermilion, as is done to this 
day in the Hindu marriage service— a survival of the original 
blood-covenant. Then he sacrifices a second fowl, and utters 
thiHpr.iver ‘O Kalo Pakko, may there be abundance of rain 
and fruitfulness in our houses and fields ' ’ Next several fowls 
are sacrificed to evil spirits in general, and all the people eat 
and carouse as at an ordinary marriage feast. Towards even- 
ing the priest is carried on a strong man's back to his house, 
where his wife meets him and washes his feet. Next morning 
he goes round the \ illage, and at ever.v door the women meet 
him, wash his feet, and present him with an offering of rice and 
money, of which he returns part, and it is kept for good luck. 
His assistant throws water on every roof, and some of this is 
taken inside with the object of bringing prosperity After this 
all eat and make merry, dance, and sing obscene songs, and in- 
dulge in orgies during which all self-respect and decency ftre 
forgotten 

'I'liiH 18 the fea.8t of fertility, and tiie BeaHon for 
inarriageH in the tribe. After it elo.ses evil spirits 
aie at rest, and a time of quiet and enjoyment 
is ushered in whieli lasts until the rainy season 
sets in during June and July. 

In his aeeount of this feast under the name of 
Sarhul Dalton adds an inchlent which explains 
the significance of one part of the ceremony. When 
the priest visits (3ach house, he dances with the 
women and places some of the s^Mlowers in their 
liair and over the door. 

‘ Tile moment that this is accomplished, they throw the con- 
tents of their water-vessels over his venerable person, heartily 
dousing the man whom a moment before they were treating 
with such profound respect. But to prevent his catching cold 
they ply him with as much of the home-brew as he can drink, 
consequently his reverence is generally gloriously drunk before 
he completes his round ' (p. 261). 

It is clear that we have in tliis one of the rites of 
symbolical or imitative magic, in whi<h pouring 
water over a sacred or tabuctl personage is regarded 
as a (diarm which will produce abundant rain {Gli^y 
pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 24711’.; 
Crooke, PR i. 73 If.). 

7. The worship of malevolent spirits. — While 
Dharme is a benevolent deity, the chief interest of 
the Orfton centres in the malignant smrits by which 
he deems himself to be surrounded. These demand 
regular periodical propitiation to prevent them 
from doing mischief. They are known in the 
Kurukh language as nad, wliich is practically 
equivalent to the hhfU of the Hindus. The follow- 
ing are the chief spirits of this class. 

(a) Darha, whose abode is generally in an ancient 
grove of j^d/'trees or of the bel {Aegle marmelos)^ 
where he is represented by a ploughshare or a piece 
of bamboo fixed in the earth in a slanting position 
near the root of a sdl-treii. Darha is regarded as 
the tutelary deity of the village. He is evidently 
one of those vague impersonations whose titles and 
functions are not clearly defined and merge in 
those of other deities. Dalton (pp. 129, 220; id^enti- 
fies him with Dharti, or earth, and with the Duar 
Pahar of the Cheros, Kharw^rs, and Birhors. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (p. 258), Darha is the 
only spirit propitiated by the Orfions in some parts 
of tne country. 

' If fowls are offered to him, they must be of divers colours, 
but once in three years he should have a sheep from his votaries ; 


and once in the same period a buffalo,’ the flesh of which is 
shared with the tribal priest. 

But it is believed that at some of his more im- 
lortant shrines, in spite of the pressure of British 
aw, human sacrifices are still sometimes offered. 

I Ibis said that this rite should he performed once in 
i a generation, and that in default of it great mih- 
fortiines will fall upon the tribe. The arrange- 
ments are made at a secret council of elders, 
and certain persons are said t-o he selected to 
catch a victim, generally a boy or girl, who is 
called mid/cd, ‘seized,’ ‘eaten.’ Dalton further 
remarks (p. 258) that those members of the tribe 
who are known as hhagat (Skr. btiaktl, ‘ faith, * 
‘devotion’), i.e. those wlio^ have adopted the 
worship of the llindii deity Six a, have traditions 
of human sacrifitie. 

‘I have hfcn informed,' he najM, ‘liy a (JhriHtiari convert, 
who formerly belonged to the Bhagat fraternity, that in Home 
villages near Lohardug(>a, they UKually make an image of a man 
in wood, put clothes and ornaments on it, and prc'sent it at the 
altar of a Mahkdeo The person who otfieiateB as jiriest on the 
oee^asion says' “() Mahiuleo ' we saenfiee this man to ,xou 
according to ancient custom ' (live us rain in due season, and 
a plentiful harvest!” Then, with one stroke of the axe, the 
head of the image is cut off, and the body is removed and 
buried. The Ooiids make' a siniilnr offering to their Baradeo, 
and it was not always in etllgy that the biiinan sacrifice is 
made. There are grounds for concluding that the practice 
was observed by all the peoples of Dravidian origin ' 

This is clearly akin to tlie well-knoxvn jites of 
propitiatory human saciifice among the Khonds, 01 
kandhs {(/.v-). 

(5) The Deshwali ndd, the ‘ evil spirit of the 
land,’ is a female. She is attached to every village, 
and is represented, like other Oraon deities, by a 
woiMleii peg. Every tbird and lenth year sacii 
fices must be made to licr of Imlfuloc.s tind foxvls. 
If this rite be neglected, she will cause misebief 
and bring disease on men and cattle. She 1 iv(;k in 
the sarndy or sacred grove, attac,b(*(l to each \ illage. 

(c) The Khunta, or ‘peg,’ is the special ndd of 
the three clans found in every village. It is repre- 
sented by a small wooden }>ej; fixed in the ground. 
Every third year, xvhen the i ice seedlings are being 
transplanted, a goat is sacrifice<l to tlie Kbfintk 
7iddy and yearly a fowl is ollered to him at the 
same season. Every village has its own Kbuiita 
nddy of wliich the re.sidentH alone know the seciet 
name. This ndd is of irritable temper, and, if 
his name is not kept secret, he is offended. In 
fact, no other nd(/ more resents neglect. 

{d) Killo Pakko, Jliakra Ibirhi, or Sarna Btirhi 
is the ‘ old woman ’ of tlie sarnd. She has 
already been mentioned in connexion with the 
cult of Dharme (§ 6). She is represented among 
the Mdndas by .lahir Erfi and Desauli (Dalton, 
p. 261). Every year, at the Khnddl festival, a 
black fowl is sacrificed to her with some rice and 
rice-beer, and an earthen pot of water is placed at 
the stem of a .wl/-tree for her refreshment. If, 
during the night, there has been a considerable 
evaporation of water from the jar, it portends, ac- 
cording to the usual system 01 symbolical magh*, 
a failure of rain during the coming year. Again, 
if the fowls destined for saerifico pick up some of 
the grains of rice offered to Kalo Pakko, it is an 
omen that she accepts the ofl’ering and will give 
them abundant rain and a good baiyest. Tliis 
forms an inteiesting parallel to the tripudiu7rn}i 
the Romans (Cicero, de Duh ii. 71 ; F. (Jranger, 
Worship of the RmnanSy London, 1895, p. 189 f.). 

Some authorities connect the worship of Kalo 
Pakko with that of the spirits of the A suras who 
were slain because they oll’ended DluirmS (§ 6), or 
suggest that the worship wa,s intended to propiti- 
ate the ghosts of a people, the autochthones of the 
country, dispersed and slain by tlie later Dravidian 
and Manda settlers. On the other hand, the close 
connexion of Kalo Pakko with the sarndy or sacred 
grove, seems to make it clear that she is the im- 
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j.>©r8onation of the tree-spirit, many representatives 
of which are found in N. India. They are, like 
Kalo Pakko, closely connected with the rainfall 
and the fertility of crops and cattle pt. i., 

J'he Magic Art, ii. 47 If.). Hence, among the 
Onions, she is often identified with Motlier Earth, 
and her marriage and union with Dharmg are 
solemnized. 

8. Evil spirits which need only occasional pro- 
pitiation. — Among this class the following are the 
most important. 

(a) Barandii is the hill 7ia(/, or spirit. When he 
leaves the mountain, his usual abode, and takes up 
his residence with men, he brings misfortune and 
poverty with him. He demands propitiation by an 
occasional sacrihce. He can be prevented from 
entering a house by the inmates eating sour or 
unsavoury food ; this disgusts him and he leaves 
the place. According to Dalton (p. 258), he is pro- 
nitiated with a sacrihce of bullocks or Irnffaloes 
pecause he is an evil spirit, ‘ who, when malignantly 
inclined, frustrates (iod’s designs of sending rain 
in due season to fertilise the earth.’ In Palamau, 
according to Gait (i. 197), Barandii i.s believed to 
be a female formerly resident in Nfignur, while 
ill Uamdii he is thought to he, as already de- 
scribed, a malevolent male living in the hills, and 
always endeavouring to enter a house in order 
to bring misfortune upon the inmates. In 
Palamau he is propitiated once in three years at 
the liarvest-liome. Kacli family has a service of its 
oAvn, which is eondiicted by the baigd, or aboriginal 
priest. A slie-goat is sacnticed after being induced 
to eat rice from the hands of the jiriest, the idea 
being that it is a willing victim, and that the 
responsibility for its death will not fall upon tlie 
person who arranges the sacrifice, 'fhe victim is 
cooked and consumed then and there by all jiresent, 
the priest receiving a double share, 

{b) The Addi or Erpa 7iad is the spirit of the 
household and of the landed property which it 
owns. The oldest among the owners keeps its 
representative in the shape of a wooflen peg sus- 
nended in a tiny basket from the roof of his house. 
Whenever disease occurs to any member of the 
family, a fowl or goat is sacrificed to the ndd. 
Some of the blood is sprinkled on the peg, and a 
feather of the fowl or a hone of the goat, with a 
few grains of rice and small coins, is placed in the 
basket which contains it. 

(c) Chandi, the moon-goddess, is identical with 
(Miando Omol of the Mbndas, and with Chando 
Bonga of the Santals (Dalton, pp. 186,214). Among 
the Oraons she is the goddess of hunting, and to 
her sacrifices of fowls and goats are offered to en- 
sure success at the tribal hunting partie.s which 
take place yearly about the time of the full mdon 
in Msirch (see Roy, pp. 220 ff., 224 ff., 239 ff.). 

(o?) The churel is tne ghost of a woman who has 
died in childbirth or in a state of impurity. When 
such a woman is buried, her angry ghost is appeased 
by the sacrifice of a black fowl performed on her 
grave, on wdiich grains of rice are scattered to 
appease the spirit. As usual (see Bengal, g 26), 
she ajipears as a woman with her feet turned back- 
wards. She is constantly endeavouring to enter 
houses where a baby has been born, appearing as 
a black cat which tears the mother and infant. 
She also entices away youths and girls at night. 
When such dangers are feared, sj>ecial sacrifice.s 
are offered at her grave, and the father of the child 
remains awake to repel her attacks. 

{e) The mua, ‘ the dead ones,’ are, like the bkut 
of the Plains, the ghosts of people who have died 
a violent death. The most common variety is the 
hagh/int, the ghost of a man who has been killed 
by a tiger. In the place where such a tragedy has 
occurred a cairn is erected, to which every passer-by 


adds a stone. Occasionally a fowl or goat is sacri- 
ficed there, or on the spot where a murder has been 
committed, or where a person has been executed, 
in order to appease the restless malevolent spirit. 

9. Minor spirits and apparitions.— Among these 
are Barando, the spirit which causes whirlwinds, 
a disgusted restless ndd, which goes whirling 
about in search of a fresh resting-place. The 
Or&on scares him by shouting Bdai !, ‘ Be off ! ’ 
The ekh, or nightmare, is also a restless spirit of 
the departed, seeking for repose by entering the 
body of a sleeping person. The hai is another 
ghost which causes delirium, epilepsy, fainting- 
fits, and lunacy. Charms and spelts must bo used 
to scare it. Aerolites and meteors are also departed 
spirits w'andering about in search of a resting-place. 
In fact, the Oraon is surrounded by a world of 
spirits, some of which appear in cl reams, some 
Avhile lie is awake, in the shape of giants or huge 
pillars without heads and arms. 

10. Tree-worship. — The Oraon conceives trees 
to be the abode of spirits. Near every village a 
small fragment of the primeval forest, kno^^ a as 
the^rtrwa, OY jdher, is preserved as a refuge for the 
tree-spirits which have lieen disturbed and disestab- 
lished when the jungle was cut down. The trees 
of this grove are guarded by a most effective tabu, 
and no one dares to cut them down or even to collect 
the fallen branches (Roy, pp. 108, 172). In this 
grove the sal is regarded as the most sacred tn*e, and 
it is the abode of Kfilo Pakko or Sarml Burin, the 
‘ old woman ’ of the grove. Its flowers, as we liave 
seen (§ 6), are used in the rite of rain-making, and 
from its branches is made the bower under which 
the marriage ceremonies are performed. The 
ka7'a'i)i-tYi)e {Navcleu pa7'7nfolia) is another sacied 
tree, worshijipod as a benevolent godliiig. The 
karain festival is held at the beginning of harvest, 
about the end of August. 

After purifying themBtolves by fasting, the youths and girls 
of the tribe go singing and dancing to the foroRt to fetch a 
branch of the tree. This is brought in triumph to the village 
danriMg-place {dkhra). Some of the lads, beating drums and 
clanging cymbals, seem to become possessed by the tree-spirit 
and throw themsolves on the ground, shrieking and moving their 
heads and limhs in a state of frenzy. The branch, which is stuck 
into the ground in the centre of the arena, is decorated « ith 
flowers and lights There it is watched hy persons told off for 
the purpose, while the rest of the villagers hold high revel. \\ hen 
the feast is ended, one of the elders is seated on a stool close to 
the tree. An umlirella is held over him, and the people take 
their places rouml him. lie recites the tribal legends, in return 
for which a collection is made for him among the audience. 
Dancing, drinking, and merriment go on all night. Ne\t 
morning the tree i.s taken, with singintf^, dancing, and beating 
of drums, to the nearest river or stream, into w hicli it is plunged. 
While the tree is fixed in the arena, the people worship it by 
bowing before it, and the priest sacrifices a victim 
The festival is believed to bring good luck and 
prosperous harvests, and it is regarded as a sort of 
I thanksgiving at the first gathering of the crops. 
The flinging of the branch into water at the con- 
clusion of the rite seems to indicate that its primary 
object is to act as a rain-charm.^ 

11. Totemism. — The Oraon tribe is divided into 
a number of septs of which a catalogue is given by 
Rislev (TC ii. I13f. ). As in the case tif many of 
the allied Dravidian tribes, these septs are named 
after various animals, plants, or material objects, 
such as the tiger, the wild do^ the squirrel, the 
cobra, the eel, the 6ar-tree {Fims hidica), the 
ptisrd, or fruit of the kusum^tree {Sehleichera tri- 
ju^a), and so on, each of which the members of the 
tribe are prohibited from cutting, eating, burning 
carrying, using, and so forth {ib. i. In trod. p. xliii). 
But totemism, as it appears among the Orfloiis, is 
recognized at present merely as a mode of defining 
the exogaraous groups, and, if in ancient times it 
exercised influence over their religious beliefs, it 
has now been so completely overlaid by other 

1 For other account* of the karam-itGe rites among the Oraons, 
Muudi&s, and allied tribes see Dalton, pp. 198, 269 ; Gait, i. 191 : 
Piiil 94ff. 
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Buperstitions and usages that it is no longer possible 
to recognize it. The question of totemism is fully 
discussed by Roy, p. 324 ft* 

12. Ancestor-worship and the condition of the 
dead. — Dalton (p. ^7) was of opinion that the 
Oraons ‘have no oelief whatever in a future state.’ 
But this assertion is opposed to the results of his 
own investigations into their death customs and to 
other facts which have been brought to light by 
subsequent research. Tlie body is carefully oiled 
and shrouded to placate the spirit ; offerings of 
rice and copper coins, the latter probably intended 
as a viaticum to help the spirit on its way to the 
other worhl, are placed in tlxe mouth of the dead, 
or thrown upon the funeral pyre and grave, both 
inodes of disposal of the dead being recognized 
among them. After cremation the fragments of 
the bones are carefully gathered, placed in a new 
earthen iar, and bron^it ceremoniously to the 
village, tbe mourners scattering parched rice along 
the road, probably not, as Dalton siipiiosod (p. 261), 
to mark the route, but rather to pacify the angry 
vagi'ant spirits which might trouble the ghost of 
the man whose obsequies are being performed. 
The cinerary urn is suspended to a j)ost in front 
of the residence of the dead in order that the ghost, 
when so dis[> 08 ed, may have easy access to them. 
In the following December or January the solemn 
rite is jierformed of removing the bones of all those 
who have died during the mst year to the tribal 
cemetery, which from the first establishment of the 
(community has been appropriated to this purpose. 
Oraons are extremely tenacious in this matter. 

‘And even when one of them dies far from Ins home, his 
relations will, if possible, sooner or later, recover the fragments 
of his Iwncs, ana hear them back to the village, to be deposited 
with the ashes of his ancestors* (Dalton, p. 263). 

TJuis they recognize a conscious life of the departed. 
The dead are conceived as forming a community, 
and by the removal of his bones to the tribal 
cemetciy the dead man obtains admission to their 
society. At the cemetery the bone ^ar is buried in 
a shallow grave, over which a slab is placed or an 
oblong stone is erected as a monument. 

The death tabu is also recognized. During the 
time when the bones of the dead are retained in 
the village no marriage can take place. The 
persons who have hail occasion to touch the body 
are regarded as unclean, and must wash their hands 
and feet after the funeral. One of the degraded 
Mahili tribe, whom Oraons despise and with whom 
they will not eat, acts as funeral priest {kartd). 

The subsequent rites are intended to ascertain 
if the 8j)irit has really dejiarted to death-land, and 
to prevent it from returning to trouble the sur- 
vivors. The first object is attained by spreading 
ashes on the floor of the house after the removal 
of the body. The door is carefully shut, and, when 
the mourners return from the cremation ground, 
the ashes are examined to ascertain if any foot- 
prints are visible upon tliem. If anything appears 
which suggests the footprint of a man, it is sup- 
posed that the wandering spirit has failed to 
attain its desired rest, and must be appeased by 
offering of food at the grave. The same belief 
prevails among many of the lower castes in N, 
India {PR i. 176, ii. 72 ft’.). If the imprint on the 
ashes resembles the footprint of a cat, it is lielieved 
that the ghost has become an evil spirit, in which 
event sacrifices must be ottered to appease it. 

From this it would appear that ancestor-wor- 
ship, in the true sense of the term, does not exist 
among the Oraons. The dead are regarded not as 
superior beings, but as dependent upon the living 
for food and other necessaries. Though they are 
propitiated to induce them to remain in death- land 
and to refrain from troubling the living, this placa- 
tion does not reach the dignity of worship. The 


grave-stone erected over the place where the ashen 
and bones have been deposited is daubed at festivals 
with vermilion (iMjssibly the survival of an earlier 
blood -sacrifice), and with oil and milk. Sometimes 
a fowl is sacrificed near these stones to secure 
the good will of the dead. At eaeii of the tiibal 
festivals fragments of food, with some liquor, are 
ut outside the house, or allowed to fall upon the 
oor for the refreshment of the ancestors. In the 
same way, when the new rice is cooked, before 
any one dares to partake of it a portion is laid 
aside for tliem, and a fowl is ottered. In times of 
danger or distress jirayers are made to them, and 
these are accompanied by sacrifices. Some people 
drop at every meal a fragment of all the food, even 
tobacco, for the use of tbe dead. 

13. Exorcism. — Dalton, as wo have seen, vas 
mistaken in supposing that ‘ the sole (dqeet of 
their religious ceremonies is tlie propitiation of 
the demons, who are ever tliwarting tlie benevoleni 
intentions of Dharmesh ’ ; but it seems correct to 
say that, like all races in a similar stage of culture, 

‘ they have no notion of a service of tlianksgiv ing ; 
and so far we may regard the religion of tlie 
Mundas as of a higher order than theirs’ (p. 257), 
Exorcism of evil spirits forms an imporbint part 
of their religious practices. When sickness or 
other misfortune befalls a man, he has recourse to 
the q/A^, or exorcist. Various <levices are em- 
ployed to remove the spirit agency to wliicli they 
attribute disease. Thus, all the pots in use in the 
house, brooms, winnowing-fans, and other articles 
of tbe same kind, are carried to the cros.s-ioads, 
and with them it is supposed that the spirit will 
be expelled. Another nietliod illustrating the 
principles of contagious magic is for tlie sick man 
to place a cotton thread across a road by which 
travellers pass, and whoever touches the thread 
is sure to carry away the malady with him. When 
ilisease appears among the cattle, a sacrilice is 
made to the ndd which haunts tlie village, and 
some of the blood of the victim is sprinkleil on the 
wooden bell worn by th(3 k*a<lcr of tlie herd, or 
some streaks are made with lime upon it, and it 
is then hung round the neck of the herdsman. 
By this method the disease s}»irit is transferred to 
him, and he becomes pOH8esse<l, rushing ulsnit 
wildly and striking at any one \\ho comes in his 
way. The villagers then heat him gently with 
sticks and drive him over the village houndary. 
By tliis method the spirit is believed to abandon 
the village, never to return. By and by the man 
comes to himself, and all return home assuied 
that no further evil will happen. 

Other forms of disease are treated in the same 
way. Obstinate colic, supposed to be due to a 
demon entering the l>ody of the patient, is cured 
by the r/eopa, or medi(dnc-man, who mutters some 
spells and then sucks the navel of the aftlictod 
person. By and by the mucus in the mouth of the 
exorcist is believed to assume the form of tiny 
worms or Ixines, which, being the root of tlie 
malady, he spits out, and recovery is ossureil. 
The exorcist ucals with a case of snake bite by 
sacrificing a fowl, the head of which he cuts off*, to 
the spirit of the snake, while he recites some 
mantras bidding it be gone. Then be sucks the 
navel of tlie patient, and flings his spittle on the 
fowl which he has sacrificed. If the patient re- 
covers, the deoTd, is credited with having expelled 
the poison with the evil spirit. In ordinary cases 
of disease the exorcist adds to the recitation of 
his spells and the sucking of the patient’s navel 
the rite of fanning him with the stalks of thatch- 
ing grass as a means of expelling the evil influence. 

There are various metliods of identifying the 
evil spirit or witch to whose machinations troubles 
are confidently attributed. 
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One plan la to sacriHcc a fowl, and make an offering of rice in 
a w’innownng-fan, the mystiea vannus lacchi, which is cver^'- 
where regarded ae a wonder-working iinplenjent. Over the 
rice ie placed an inverted saucer, such as is used for an oil lamp. 
The exorcist recites spells, calling on various evil spirits or 
witches whom he suspects to appear before him. Meanwhile 
he continues staring into a lighted lamp, moving his head 
\ioJontlv all the time. By and iiy the shadow of an evil spirit 
oi of a witch appears to his view, lie then announces which 
spirit is to be propitiated, or names the witch who is working 
black magic against the patient. Should this method fail, he 
becomes himself possessea, shakes his head and body violently, 
lumps about, moving his Inuhs, in a state of frenzy, until he 
falls into a trance, during wliich he calls out the name of the 
Hpirit or of the witch. 

It in liilRcult to say how far these practitioners 
lielieve in their own art. When they begin their 
career, they doubtless believe what they have 
l>een taught ; but by and by they are tempted to 
adopt fraudulent practi(;es in order to gratify 
tiieir own vanity, or help another to satisfy a 
jirivate gu ild go. 

14. Witchcraft. — Like all the Dravidian races 
of this part of India, the Oraon.s believe firmly in 
Avitchcraft. The knoAvledge is said to he com- 
municated to neophytes at annual meetings when 
witches, riding on broomsticks, assemble and 
dance. Most reputed witches are old, cranky, 
<leforme<l women, Avliose curse.s upon an enemy, 
accidentally uttered and apparently fulhlled, show 
that tbey know and practi.se the art. 'J'hey often 
tleal in jioisonous or nanrotic drugs, and are hence 
known as bistihl, or hishCtl, ‘ jioisoners.’ They are 
helieved to exercise their dangerous power over 
those Avhom they desiie to injure through the 
1 1 air- clippings and nail -parings of their victims. 
After reciting their wicked spells over things like 
these, they are believed to conceal them in a 
hollow tree, or bury tliem beneath the threshold 
of the person against whom their art is directed, 
Avith the result that lie and his cattle pine and 
Avaste aAvay, They are also reported to possess 
the power of extracting something from, or insert- 
ing something into, the body of their victim, 
Avhiidi causes disease or death. Dropsy, consump- 
tion, and barrenness in Avomen and cattle are 
jmpularly attributed to their malevolence. Others 
claim, or are said to possess, the pOAver of turning 
themselves into tigers and other beasts of prey, 
and t bus destroying their eriemie.s or their cattle. 

'riie intense dread of witchcraft is shoAvn by the 
cruelty with Avhich it is punished. In olden tunes, 
before the pressure of Britisli laAv checked out- 
rages of this kind, the punishment was invariably 
death. NoAvadnys the penalties are fine, excom- 
munication, refusal to intermarry Avith them, and 
personal violence. The Avitch ordeals in use are 
as severe as the actual iiunishments. In one tlie 
.suspect is bound to two large stones with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, and a fire of straw is Imhteil 
heloAV liim. The tests l>y hot iron, boiling oil, and 
flinging the susjiected iierson into the village pond 
are also used. In fact, witchcraft is still a living 
superstition in the tribe, ami it is only by the 
greatest vigilance tliat the authorities can repress 
the outrages which are its natural result. 

15, Minor beliefs and superstitions. — Much 
attention is T)aid to dreams, which forebode the 
future, and the appearances observed each indicate 
.some coming event — a snake announces a visit, 
the fall of a tree a death in the neighbourhood, 
and so on. It is dangerous to touch an epileptic, 
as the spirit causing the lit may Ikj able to transfer 
itself. Curses are much feared. Oaths are taken 
over a little rice and coAv-duno placed in an open 
space, by touoliing the shoulder of a mother or 
.son, or by standing on a tiger-skin. In the last 
form they believe that, if tl»e witness forswears 
himself, he will be killed by the animal. They 
strongly believe in omens. A seed of the castor- 
tree falling on a person walking beloAV it, the 


branch of a tree breaking, a jackal passing the 
road from right to left, are all omens of disaster. 
Thursdays and Saturdays are unlucky. A house 
must not be built facing the north, the direction 
of death-land, and, when a liou.se is bein^ erected, 
an egg is broken on the site to propitiate the 
spirit, which is disturbed Avhen the foundations are 
being dug. 

16. The priesthood.— 

In an Oraon village ‘a priest there mubt ho ; an Onion roiii- 
munit.v cannot get on without one. The fate of the village is 
in his hands ; in their own phraseology it is said that he “ makes 
its affairs.” lie is also master of the revels, which are for the 
most part connected with religious rites. The doctrine of the 
Onions is that man best pleases the gotls when he makes merry 
himself ; so that acts of worship and propitiatory sacrifices are 
always associated with feasting, dunking, dancing, and love- 
making’ (Dalton, p. 247). 

The tribal priest is kiioAvn as naigd or pdhdn, 
both being names Avhich seem to be borrowed 
from the Hindus (Skr. ndyithi.pradhdmt, ‘leader’), 
Avhilo the exondst has horroAved his titles from the 
same source, sokhd (Skr. stlkshnia, ‘subtle’) or 
oj/ul (Skr. npddhydya^ * siiiritiial teacher ’). From 
this fact it may be argued that the differentiation 
of the jiriest from the medicine-man took jilaee in 
comparatively recent times and under Hindu inllii- 
ence. The duty of the pahdn is to perform all the 
regular sacrilices made to tutelary deities and the 
special acts by Avhich evil spirits are propitiated. 
The office is not necessarily hereditary, but is 
usually conferred on a member of tlie pdhdnkhunt, 
or priestly sept. On the occasion of the resigna- 
tion, death, or apostasy of a pdhdn the headmen 
of the village select two or three members of the 
priestly sept as suitable candidates, 'fhen a round 
jiebble is taken from the roadside and rolled in tiie 
direction of the houses occupied by the jiriests’ 
sept, 'fhe person at Avhose door the stone stops is 
selected. He goes at once to the house of th(^ late 
iriest to receive the winnoAving-fan, tlie symbol of 
lis sacred office (§ 13). He is also provided Avith a 
knife, Avith which he sacrihoes foAvls, and an axe 
for decapitating goats, both made by the village 
Idacksmith. As sacriheer, his duty is to behead 
the victim with a prayer that the good or evil 
.spirit in whose name the ottering is made will 
accept it and grant the favour Avhich is desired. 
Among those members of the tribe Avho have come 
under Hindu influence bis place is taken by the 
pumr pujd-kdri, ‘doer of worship’). The 

sol'hd is the witcli- and spirit-finder, who a.scer- 
tains the person avIio has Avorked black magic on 
the patient or the hhut Avhicli is ofl'ended with 
him. Any one may learn this art, and the son 
often succeeds his father. The dcord or ojhd is 
the exorcist and medicine-man, who deals with 
spirits after they have been marked down by the 
sokhd. The knowledge of the craft passes down in 
a single family, but an exorcist of good rejuite 
may form a school and instruct disciples. Often, 
however, the duties of these functionaries are not 
carefully discriminated. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that the distribution of duties between 
Jiriest, exorcist, and medicine-man is comparatively 
modern. In former times these varied duties seem 
to have been combined in a single official. 

The priest is supported by a ^jlebe, known as 
naigkhdl or pahdnkhett ‘ jiriest’s field.’ It is held 
rent-free, and, if it is occupied by a member of the 
priestly clan who is not acting as naigd, he has to 
remunerate the actual holder of the office. In 
some villages a patch of land is reserved, the profits 
of which are devoted to paying the expenses con- 
nected with jiublic sacrifices and trioal feasts. 
Other patches are sometimes left uncultivated and 
reserved as a refuge for bhuts and evil spirits, who, 
with the churel and the mud, haunt the cremation 
and burial grounds. 
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17. Christianity.— Christianity lias gained many 
converts among the Oriloris, and its influence has 
undoubtedly tended to elevate their moral 
character. The conclusions of Dalton (p. 257) are 
interesting as describing the situation in tlie 
infancy of the Christian Church. 

* If we analyse the views of most of the Orilon oonverte to 
Chnstianity, we shall, I think, be able to disoern the influence 
of their pa^rari doctrines and superstitions in the motives that 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Benift 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent 
spirits has, they are assured, the Christians under His special 
care. They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, 
the witches and bhutis have no power o\ er Christians , and it 
H, therefore, good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They 
grasp at this notion ; and long afterwards, when they under- 
stand it better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of I 


sin In the blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple 
minds most dwell.’ 

I Litbratuhe. — ^T he classical account of the Oraons is that b\ 

E. T Dalton, Deacripttve Eihiwloyy of Bengal, Calcutta, 187i!, 
p. 245 ff., to which all subsequent writers, including H. H 
Kisley, Tnben and Castes of Bengal, do. 1891, ii. 138 ff., and W 
W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, London, 1877, xvi. 
279 ff., are largel.^ indebted. A large amount of fresh informa- 
tion, the result of fifteen > ears' intimate acquaintance with the 
tribe, including three years’ special inquiries about their 
customs and usages, has been collected by Sarat Chandra 
Roy, The Ordo7is of Chdtd Nagpur, Ranchi, 1915, w^ho promises 
a second volume devoted to their religion and magico-religiouH 
8> stem, domestic ceremonies, usages, and folklore. For their 
language see F. Hahn, Kurukh (irarmnar, Calcutta, 1900 ; R 
Caldwell, A Comparatim Dravtdtan Grammar'^, London, 187.5, 

I pp. 39, 518 f. ; E. A. Gait, Census Report. Bengal, luOl, Calcutta, 
1902, i. 827 ff. ; G. A. Grierson, Census Report /ndia, do. 1901, 
1 . 2^. The country occupied by the Oraons has been well 
described by F. B. Bradley-Birt, 2Vie Storg oj an Indian 
Upland, Loudon, 1905. 

F. Hahn unci W. Crook k. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. Crawley), , 
p. 607. 

Arabian and Muhammadan (Th. W. .Iuynboll), 

p. 612. 

Babylonian (S. Lanqdon), p. 513. 

Celtic (.1. A. MacCulloch), p. 514. 

Chinese (li. F. Johnston), p. 616. 

Christian (F. Vinoorapoff), p. 519. 

ORDEAL^ (fntro<luctory and Friniitive). — The 
fiiethod of trying an accu.sed or Hii.spected person 
by subjecting him to a ‘ [iliysical test franglit with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot. iron, walking barefoot 
and blindfold between red-hot plough-shares,’ and 
the like, the result in injury, more or less or 
none, being ‘ regarded as the immediate judgement 
of the Deity, has been practically umversaP 
duiiiig a long period of social evolution. This 
period may be a|)proximately decided Viy the facts 
that the Australian aborigines do not practise the 
ordeal, and that the peoples of Europe abandoned 
it shortly after the medueval age. Before the 
devclojiment of Roman metliods the ordeal wa.s 
the logical conclnsion of all legal procedure, and, as 
Mich, its history constitutes an important chapter 
in the book of justice. It should be noted that the 
ordeal was a concluding method, not a preliminary 
nor an invariable form, the e.ssential condition of 
its use from the most jirimitive to the latest 
examples being that other more ‘legal’ methods 
of deciding the issue shall have failed. With the 
ordeal in use, verdicts of not-})roven and disagree- 
ments of the jury were discounted. 

‘ The Malay laws direct that th© combat or ordeal shall be had 
recourse to ia the absence of evidence. . . . “ If one accuse 
und another deny, and there be no witnesses on either side, the 
parties shall either fight or submit to the ordeal of melted tin 
or boiling oil.’”* In W. Africa ‘all ludicial cases are settled 
by the people in their collective capacity.' Witnesses are used, 
and give evidence under an imprecatory oath. But the ordeal 
is ‘ preferred.’ ‘ Conscious of their own want of candour and 
honesty it is but natural that very little confidence is felt in the 
veracity of others.’® Among the early Teutonic peoples ex- 
culpation was possible either by oath, in which eojurantes 
were admitted, or by ordeal. The whole principle of their 
administration of justice was diametrically opposed to that of 


1 * Ordeal ’ ie a modification of O.E. orddl [ordael] or ordil, the 
O.E. equivalent of a general Teutonic term, surviving in mod. 
(jerm. Urteil, and having the original meaning of ' afiotment,' 
‘dealing out,’ ‘Judgement’ (OED). Med. l^t. adopted the 
term as ordalium, ordela, but the more technical terms were 
examxnatio, purgafio, jittdtcium (du Cange, Glossarium, Niort, 
1883-87, s.c. ‘Ordela’). 

OED, s.v. 

5 H. C. Lea, Su^itition and Forced, p. 218. 

* .1. Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 
1820. iii. 92, quoted by Westermarck, 3fJ i. 604. 

® J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, I.rf}ndori, 1856, p. 136 f. 


Greek (P. Vinogradoff), j). 521. 

Hebrew (J. A. Sklbie), p. 521. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 522. 

Iranian {E. Edwards), p. 524. 

Malagasy (G. Grandidikr), p 526. 

Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 528. 

Slavic (M. E. SEATtiN), p. 629. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 530. 

Roman law, which eventually sui>ei’Ke<led it It knew' nothui); 
of evidence or trial proper; ‘what it knew w'as proofs,’ viz. 
oaths and ordeals, both being appeals to the supernatural. 

‘ The Beumsurtnl . . . awarded that one of the two litigants 
must prove his case, bj his body in battle [bilateral ordeal], or 
b> a one-sided ordeal, or 1).\ an oath with oatii-holiiers, or b\ 
the oaths of witnesses. The court had no desire to hear or 
weigh conflicting testimony ’ * In ancient India the king 
Indeed ‘ by means of questions and even of or<lcalB Among 
barbarous peoples the head-man, or more iiHually the medicine 
man, superintends or administers the ordeal. In the early agch 
of Uhristian Europe the bishop or priest had a seini-offiidal con 
nexion with its administration, and in India the Braliinan. A 
special feature of the Teutonic ordeal was that ‘the accused 
should perform itsritus himself ; in no case could it be placed in 
the Juage’s hands.’ 3 This to some extent provonted the 
inherent liability to abuse, which is instanced througlumt— e.//. , 
in Africa, where the only chaiu'e of the accused person is to 
square the inedicine-man. A recurring feature of llie ordeal 
system is that the innocent are apt to demand the test, whereas 
tn© guilty dare not. As often as not, therefore, the inno<*ent 
might be punished, but in many systems refusal to submit to 
the ordeal w'as itself regarded as tantamount to proof of guilt 
In some cases the administrator submits to the test , in others 
proxies are allowed.* 

Before de»cribir»g the ordeal by its varieties, one 
or two ethnological points may be noted. At m» 
time did Roman law nave any tiling to do with the 
ordeal. It was known to the Greeks in its ‘ Aryan 
forms,® but here again tlie law ignored it. The 
Chinese and American Indians similarly refused to 
develop the system. It is forbidden in the Qur’an. 
The great spheres of prevalence of the ordeal are 
the Indian, African, and Teutonic peojiles. In 
Africa the poison method predominates, in India 
and Europe the water, iron, and similar varieties ; 
the freemen of early Europe preferred the battle 
ordeal. 

It does not seem possible to detect any seipience 
of development in the difl’erent modes of ordeal 
either generally or in particular countries. Special 
conditions often dictate the mode adopted, as will 
appear below. 

1, The poison ordeal.® — (a) This mo<le, predoim 

1 C. 1*. Ilbert, art. ‘ Evidence,’ In EBrU x. ilk. 

a SBE il. 11897J 125, 17U. 

3 J. Oriuitn, Teutonic Mythology, tv. J. S Stall.v brass, Ixindon, 
1882-88, iii. 1108. 

* See M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, pp 
464, 490 ; Wilson, pp. 227, 898. 

# iEechylus, frag. 284 ; Soph. A nt. 264 ft. 

• See Lea, p. 827 ff. 
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iiant in W. Africa, is closely connected with the 
prevalent phase of superstition, viz. the belief in 
witchcraft, according to which every death, other 
than violent, and every sickness is the result of 
evil magic. ‘ If yon will read witchcraft as poison,’ 
this state of allaira is better understood ; and it is 
suggestive that the best remedy for witching is a 
‘brisk purgative and emetic,’^ while the stock 
ordeal-water has similar properties. 

Of the 'red-water' ordeal of N. Guinea .1 L. Wilson wrote 
an account which deserves to rank as classical for the study of 
the pri nil Live ordeal. 

From tile results of this ordeal ‘ there is and can he no appeal. 
Public opinion has lonjr since acknowledged its perfect infalli- 
bility.’ The ‘ red-water ’ is a ‘ decoction made from the inner 
bark of a large forest tree of the rniirtosa family. *■* The bark is 
pounded in a wooden mortar and steeped in fresh water. . . . 
It is of a reddish colour, has an astringent taste, and in appear- 
ance is not unlike the water of an ordinary tan-vat ... It is 
both an astringent and a narcotic, and when taken m large 
quantity is also un cinelic.’ 

‘ A good deal of ceremony is used in connexion with the ad- 
ministration of the ordeal. The people . . . form themseUes 
into a ciri'lc, and the pots containing the Inpiid are placed in 
t he centre . . The accused then comes forward, having the 

sc^antiest .qiparel, hut with a cord of palm-leaves hound round 
his want, and Hcuts inuiself in the centre of the circle. After 
hiB accusation is anrionnced, he makes a formal ai’knowledg- 
ment ol all t he evil deeds of his past life, then invokes the name 
of Oo(' ilirce times, and imprecates his wrath in case he is 
guilty of the particular crime laid to his charge. He then 
steps forward and drinks freeljj of the “ revi-water.” If it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, he suffers no serious 
injury, and is at once pronounced innocent. If, on the other 
hand, it causes vertigo and he loses his self-control, it is re- 
garded as evidence of guilt. ... A general howl of indignation 
rises from the surrounding sviectators. Children and others 
are encouraged to hoot at him, iielt him with atones, spit upon 
him, and in many instances he is seized by the heels and 
dragged through the bushes and over rocky places until his 
body IS shamefullv lacerated and life becomes extinct '3 ‘On 
tlie othci hand, if he escapes without injury, his character is 
tliorougiily purified and he stamls on a better footing in 
society than he did before he submitted to the ordeal.’ Later 
he arraigns his ac.cusers, and these in their turn must submit to 
the ordeal or pay him a large fine. * There is seldom any fair- 
ness in the administration of the ordeal. No particular 
quantity of the re<l-water is prescribed, and the amount ad- 
ministered always depends upon the stjvte of feeling in the 
community towards the accused. . . . They are not fond of 
examining witnesses or scrutinising the evidences. . . . They 
suppose that the red-water itself possesses intelligence, and is 
capable of the clearest discrimination in all these doubtful 
oases. Tliev suppose that when taken into the stomach, it 
lays hold of the element of witchcraft and at once destroys the 
life of the man.’ * 

In S (iiiiiiea a decoction of the root of the shrub nkazpa is 
used. ‘ If it acts freely as a diuretic it is a mark of innocence , 
but if as a narcotic and produces dizziness or vertigo, it is a 
sure sign of guilt. Small sticks are laid down at the distance 
of eigiilecu inches or two feet apart, and the snsDected person, 
after he has swallowed the draught, is reijuirea to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them easily and 
naturally ; hut, on the other hand, If his brain is affected, he 
imagines they rise up before him like great logs, and in his 
awkw'ard effort to step over them, is very apt to reel and fall 
to the ground.’ f> 

Among the Yoruba peoples the accused ‘drinks orisha,* if 
there is not enough evidence. The orisha is a decoction of 
odum baric, and the priest is able to make it harmless or not. 
This vwwcrful poison, if not at once rejected by the stomach, 
causes death, t hus proving guilt. Its emetic effect often renders 
it harmless '* llv boiling the infusion, by regulating the amount, 
or by allowing the poison to settle before administration, the 
witch-doctor is able to control to a considerable extent the 
action of this and other poisons.f In Calabar the famous 
* Calabar bean ’ is used for the ordeal-water, or eaten without 
infusion.** As usual, if the recipient vomits, he is accounted 
innocent. A form of wager of law is reported, each litigant 
eating lialf a bean « The ‘ great ju-ju ’ oraeal of Calabar, how- 
ever, is inbiain. The accused recites a long imprecation, on 
these lines . * If I have been guiltv of this crime, then, Mbiam ! 
thou deal with me ’ The drink is compounded of blood and 
filth. In its action aiito-suKgestioii seems to have an influence, 
as in other drinking and eating ordeals. The rnbiam and other 


1 Kingsley, p. 462. 

2 Popularly (sa8S = ' bad’). It is known to all the 

Bantu tribes (Kingsley, p. 464). For its analysis see Lea, p. 2iI3. 

8 Wilson, p. 225 f, 4 /6. p. 227 f. « lb, p. 398. 

8 A. B. Ellis, I'he Yomba-speaking Peoples, Ixmdon, 1894, 
p. liMif. 

Lea, p. 222 ; Kingsley, p. 464. 

8 Physosbimui venenomm (native e-ser-e) oontains the Im- 
portant alkaloids, esaerine (or physostigmlne) and calabarine. 

8 Art. ‘ Calabar Bean/ in iv. 96‘2h. 


tests are also applied in the swearing of witnesses.^ The Bfala- 
gasy for their ordeal used the very poisonous tanahin nut 
(see Ordbal [Malagasy]). Poison ordeals were usea by the 
ancient Indians, arsenic or aconite being the medium, and 
absence of injurious effect proving innocence.* 

(6) Pseudo-poibonous doses are frequently used ; 
in Home cases these are emetic, in others they act 
by superstitious auto-suggestion. 

In ancient Greek folklore bull's blood was regarded as a 
poison. Before prophesying the priestesB at dS^pra drank a 
dose of this. Pausainas regarded it as an ‘ ordeal ’ or test of 
her chastity, Pliny as a means of inspiration. 8 As a method of 
legal ordeal the Masai drink a mixture of blood and milk. 
Possibly their custom of avoiding the combination of milk and 
flesh has something to do with the choice. The accused swears ; 
‘ O God, 1 drink this blood ; if 1 have stolen the cattle this 
blood will kill me,’ If ho lives for a fortnight, he is regarded 
as innocent.4 The Tenimberese drink their own blood after 
a sword has been dipped in it. In Aru (also of the Dutcih 
E. Indies) a mixture of arrack, blood, and sea- water is em- 
ployed.8 

The following cases show the active principle of 
HUjierstitiouH fear. 

The Brahman was exempt from the ordeal of the ‘sacred 
libation ’ ; so, too, were atheists (the condition is significant) 8 
In this onieal the accused drank water m which the images of 
‘terrible deities ’ had heen bathed. \Vlnle and after drinking, 
he fai'ed the images, and said ‘1 have not done tliis.’ A 
fortnight was allowed for calamity to overtake liim or not, as 
the case might be.7 In an Ashanti ordeal ‘an aggry bead is 
placed in a small vessel with some water ; the person holding it 
puis his right foot against the right foot of the accused, who 
invokes the power of the bead to kill liini if he is guilty, and 
then takes it into his mouth with a little of the water. The 
Melanesian magicians do a regular trade in legal ordeals. Chio 
method is for the accused to swallow a magic stone, supplied 
and heated l>y the magician If no harm follows, innocence is 
proved.® In a Khoad ordeal each of two litigants claiming 
a piece of land swallows a bit of earth therefrom ; it is suiiposed 
to slay the false claimant. I® According to certain Kabhis, the 
drinking by the Israelites of the dust of the golden calf was an 
ordeal ; the guilty men were exposed by their beards turning 
red.” It is possible that the term * bitter,' used of 'the water 
of jealousy,’ 12 may imply a decoction similar to those of 
W. Africa, but there is no hint of such a drug in the accounts. 
When a woman was u(rcu8ed of adultery (for which alone the 
ordeal was employed), she was required to drink water in 
which dust from the Temple floor and a curse on parchment 
had been steeped and which had stood in the sacred laver. If 
innocent, she remained uninjured ; if guilty, injury to thigh 
and belly (the instruments of the sin) was the result.!* 

Ancient and modern India and mediaeval Eurojie 
einjiloyed a test which dojiendH on the influencing 
of the masticatory processe.s. 

Ill the rice ordeal the Hindu took into his mouth some grains 
of rice and ejected them on a jnpaMeaf. If the grains were 
dry, his guilt was established. If they were moistened with 
saliva, he was Innocent. Previously the rice was consecrated 
or charmed.” The same ordeal is emploj ed in Indonesia In 
the Anglo-Saxon oorsned or nedbread ordeal the accused ate 
morsels of bread and cheese consecrated and administered from 
the altar. If these were swallowed, innocence was proved. In 
the case of guilt ‘God sent the angel Gabriel’ to stop the 
victim’s throat ; and he would ‘fall, dry-mouthed and choking 
through terror, to get It down.’i8 The mediaeval onieal of the 


1 Kingsley, p. 466. On the poison ordeals of Africa see A. H. 
Post, AJnknnxsche Junuprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 110-120. 

2 E. Balfour, Cyriopcedia of /wdia*, London, 1886, s r. 
‘Ordeal’ ; SBE xxxiii. [1889] 114, vh. [1900] 63, 60 (berries of 
the sringa-ireo). Elaborate details of Indian ordeal pro(‘edure 
ore given in SBE vii. and xxxiii. NUrada’s ’) 100-117, 
and of the Iranian (33 ordeals) in SBE iv. passim. 

8 See .L O. Frazer, Pamanias, Ixmdon, 1898, iv. 176. 

4M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 211. 

8 J. G. F. Riedel, De Sluik- en krwHhut ige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, pp. 284, 254. 

« SBE vii. 64 f . 

7 lb. vii. 60, xxxiii. 117 ; see I<ea, p. 304. 

8 T. E. Bowdich, Mission fi'om Cape Coast Castle to Askantee, 
London, 1819 p. 267. 

® R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxfoni, 1891, p. 212 
JO Lea, p. 226. 

” G. W. Gilmore, in Schaff-Herzog, viii. 251*», s.v. ‘Ordeal’; 
E\ 3230ff.. 

J2 Nu 6”-3i. 

18 A. Macalister suggests * wasting of the buttock (dislocation 
of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. in. xi. 6) and swelling of the 
alidonien, possibly ovarian dropsy,’ in HDB iii. 326*, s.v. 
‘ Mefdlcine’ ; L. Blau, m JE, s.v. ‘ Ordeal,' quotes Ber. 03a, and 
1). W. Amram, ib. i. 217b, g.v. ' Adultery.’ 

J4 Balfour, loe. cit. ; SBE xxxiii. 118, 818 (spitting blood was 
also a proof of guilt). 

J6 Riedel, p. 441. 

J8 Tylor, in EBr^^ xx. 174 ; this judicium ojfae give casei, said 
to have been used at Alexandria about the 2nd cent., is practi- 
cally the same as the cormed, ‘trial-slice’ (see du Oange, s.v. 
‘ Corsned ’) ; Lea, p. 299 ; Grimm, lii. 1109. 
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£ucharist was similar. The accused received the host, saying 
previouslj' the ‘ intention ’ of the ordeal — ‘ Si aliter est quam 
dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesii Christi corpus non 
pertranseat guttur ineum, sed iiaereat in faucibus meis, strangu- 
let me sulfocet me ac interiiciat me statim in moinento.' ^ 

2. Water ordeals.^ — The plunging of a litigant 
or accused person in a river or lake is one or the 
most ancient tests among the Indo-European 
peoples, and, by a curious revival, also the latest 
to survive in Europe itself. It is mentioned in the 
Code of Hammurabi. The accused was requireil 
to plunge In to a flowing stream ; he was adjudged 
guilty if the water bore him away.* The usual 
proof of innocence is that the person immersed 
should sink ; if he floats very soon after the 
plunge, he is guilty, ‘ rejected by the water.’ * 

This view is as early as the ancient Hindu ordeal ; Manu 
saj's : ‘ He whom the water does not cast up is to be taken as 
truthful in his oath.’^ Similarly, the Iranians held that Lake 
Frazdkn * receives what a righteous man throws in, but rejects 
the gift of the unrighteous.’ « In modem times the Hindu has 
been called upon to repeat his oath while standing in a sacred 
tank— tf.o., that of the Lachman Kund in Ayodhya.7 The 
ordeal of immersion among the early Germanic peoples saw the 
principle of rejection of the guilty by the water well develofied : 

• si aqua ilium velut innoxuiin receperit — inuoxu subinerguntur 
a<]ua, culpabiles supeniataut.’ As was also the case in the 
boiling- water ordeal, the conditions of immersion were regii 
luted oy law Even in the 9th cent. Ilincniar recoumiended 
that * lie who is let down into the water for trial is to be 
fastened hv a rope that he may not be in danger if the water 
received him as innocent.’ A knot was tied on the rope to 
mark the depth of inimcraion proper to the case. The person 
was l(‘t down gently (nuaiHter) so as not to disturb the w'ater ^ 
Previously the water was blessed and a special mass was said. 
The accused was hound, perhaps to allow the water and his 
pel son to interact naturally Possibly, in view of the preference 
of this ordeal in the trial of witches, which was the case even in 
the Middle Ages, the idea of the ‘ natural action ’ of an element 
was connected with the lielief in the unnatural character of the 
witch — a principle which seems to have much to do with the 
modes of ordeal in general. The water ordeal was regarded in 
medievalism as plebeian ; the hot iron and the duel were 
patrician » Tlie epidemic siiperetitious fear of witchcraft, 
wliich is so curious a feature of the 10th and 17th oentuiies of 
European history, reveals a mentality little superior to that of 
W. Africa, where tlie witch-doctor goes his rounds after every 
death. King James i. of England wrote in his Daemonotogy : 

‘ It appeares that God hath appointc<l for a supernatural signe 
of the monstrous iinpietie of witches, that the water shall 
refuse to receive them in her bosom that have shaken off them 
the sacred water of baptism.’ n The practice of ‘ducking,’ 
‘swimming,’ or ‘ fleeting witches beoaine almost a popular 
sport The witch w-as ‘stripped naked and crosshonnd, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe 

[large J.’ 13 

Both in India and in the E. Indian islands the 
te^t has been employed of keeping the head under 
water longer than the adversary, 'rhis is a 
naively harmless ordeal. 

In Coramlaut the litigants hold on to stakes fixed in the 
water ; after taking their oaths they duck their heads below 
the surface, and the man first to emerge is adjudged the 
culprit In Aru each litigant holds atrih in his hand, and the 
river of immersion is ‘ holy.’ The Dayaks have a similar test.^® 
In the Hindu ordeal tlie parties entered the water ; then a man 
shot an arrow, upon which they ducked under the water ; to 
secure a favourable verdict it was necessary to remain under 
water until a man brought the arrow back. A sacred tank was 
a favourite scene for this ordeal, 

3. Boiling:>Iiquid ordeals. — As is also the case 
w'itli certain hot-iron or rnetal tests, the natural 
action of the heated element is set against the 
chance, inliniteBimal but real, of escaping injury, 
by the reaction, hitherto not satisfactorily studied, 
oi' the skin ; fire-walking ‘ miracles ’ and the harm- 
less immersion of the han<l in molten metal of a 
certain temperature are cases in point. But, as 

1 F. Dahn, Uaustaine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16 ; see M/ ii. 690. 

^ See I.<ea, pp. 279-289 ; du Oange, s.v. ‘ Aquae frigidae 
judicium.’ 

3 H. Winckier, Die Oeaetze Hamwvrabu, Leipzig, 1904, p. XO. 

4 Lea, p. 280. » SBK xxv. [1886] 274. 

<* Cf. SEE v. [1880] 86. 7 Balfour, loe. «<. 

Du Cange, h.v. ' Aquae frigidae judicium.’ 

» Lea, p, 288 ; du Cange, «.ti. ‘Aquae frigidae Judicium.' 

10 Lea, p. 287 ff. n Cf. PCI i. 141 f. 

12 < Fleet ' is dialectic for * float ' (causative). 

18 J. Brand, Popular AntiqxUtiea, London, 1849, lit, 21. 

14 Riedel, pp. 167, 264. is Balfour, loc. cit, 

l« SBB viL 69, xxxlii. Ill f. 


a rule, guilt or innocence is show n by greater or 
less proportion of injury done. 

Hot water or oil is the mode most frequent in 
primitive ordeals. 

In the Dutch E. Indies the test was to take an egg out of a 
vessel of boiling w'ater or to touch molten load.i The Dayaks 
employed boiling water , 2 the Malays boiling oil or molten tin. 8 
I In W. Africa the ordeal of boiling oil is usual for theft and 
adultery. The accused plunges an arm first in <'old water and 
then in the hot oil ; soalding is a proof of guilt. W’llaon found 
that in some cases no scalding resulted, and thought that some 
special application was used. African chiefs i^nodically tested 
tne virtue of their wives by this ordeal.4 'rlie Japanese and 
Ainus used the test of boiling water.ft Dapper giv es a v ague 
account of a Sierra Leone ordeal, ‘the water of cursing.’ 'The 
water was a decoction of bark and herbs. The witch-doctor 
dipped his stall in this and dropped a little of the water on the 
accused saying, ‘Is he guilty of this? If yea, then let it scahl 
or burn him till the very skin come olT.’fi A Hindu method 
was to take a mash a weight of gold out of Imiling oil 7 The 
Zend-Avesta speaks of the ordeal by boiling water, ‘ the truth- 
knowing water.' In it were placed incense, brimstone, and 
molten gold. 8 One of the most remarkable ordeals recoidcd is 
the Iranian ordeal of molten brass, in which a stream of molten 
metal was poured over the chest. Aturpat son of Mahrasjiand 
' appealed to God's ordeal/ and had molten brass jxmrcfl on his 
breast; he w'as unscathed. The words recited were, ‘O Uo(m 1 
Spirit, Ahura Mazda, by thy fire thou decidest between the 
opponents, according to the greater degree of piety and 
sanctity.’® It w'as also employetl as an mdiv tdual test of piety 
Thus, l^roaster underwent a senes of ordeals administered by 
angels, and among them was this ordeal of molten brass 
Zoroaster, by the way, w’as said to have authorized 83 methods 
of ordeal. G The Oerinamc }>eopleH continued a pnmi live met hod 
in the ‘ ordeal of the caldron.’ This wag to take a stone out of 
a vessel full of boiling water. As is frequently the case, the 
element was invoked to declare the truth — ‘O creature of 
water.’ Two refiiiemenlB appeared at an earl.i date : the dejvth 
of immersion varied according to the enormitv of the offence, 
and the meosureinent was made by tying a piece of string roitinl 
the arm ; or the stone was hung on a cord of a certain length 
Another method was to use a weight (cacafniit) instead of a 
stone. This varied in weight and required more or less lime to 
extract. After immersion the scalded member w'a« bandaged 
Tlic bandages were removed after throe days, and the verdict 
was given according to the nature of the wounds. 

4. Hot-iron ordeals.'*— Tlio continued prevalence 
of this method, in varioiiH foniiH, ih a remarkable 
feature of the Instoiy of oidenlH. 

Burckhardt has a suggestive observation in this connexion 
The Bedawin as an ordeal make disputants lick a hot iron 
spoon; the one whose tongue is uninjured wins liiH cose. If 
the iron is clean, and thoroughly white-hot, no Injurv need he 
received ; if it is only red-hot, it would touch and burn the 
tongue (we italicize a significant word). Probably, he adds, 
administrators are aware of this difference and mav know also 
of the possibility of dipping the hand with iiainuuity in mnllen 
metal of a certain temperature. f 4 Alhertus Magnus, in his (fe 
Miralnlilmn, wrote a receipt tor protecting the skin. Central 
Africa is familiar with ‘ the ordeal of the hatchet.’ The accused 
person repeats the words, ‘If I have stolen the properti of so 
and so, or committed this crime, let Mulungu (the deity] 
respond for me ; hut if I have not stolen, nor done this wicked- 
ness, may he save me.' The supenntendir^ wiU.h-iloctor 
passes the red-hot iron ‘ four times over the flat hand of the 
accused ; and the people lielieve that if he is guilty his hand 
will be burned, hut that, if innocent, he will suffer no Injurv 
In ancient India also a red-hot hatchet was used. According 
to the l/panifoda, the man knowing himself to he guiltv is 
really burned when he grasps the heated axo, while the man 
who knows himself to be innocent is unbanned. A plough- 
share was also used ; 17 this the accused licked with his tongue, 

In the E. Indian Islands the headman places a piece of hot iron 
on the hands of the accused ; while it is being heated, prayer is 
made to the coals. f 8 Another method is for the accused to 
carry a ball or mass of hot iron a certain distance. The 
Greeks were familiar with this. In ancient India the accused 
walked, carrying the iron, through seven concentric circles, 
distant apart so far that each was reached with a step. Some 
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accounts suggest that the distance between each two circles 
was a foot. He was allowed to have leaves on his hands. t 
This ordeal was much in favour among the early Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples. It is noteworthy that the principle of 
taking HO many steps is found here as well as in India. The 
mass or bar of red-hot iron was carried a distance of nine feet 
or rune steps. Next to the wager of battle this ordeal had the 
most elaborate regulations.^ It was allowed only to freemen, 
and only to Huch as were unalile through sickness or such 
incapucitation as the loss of a liiub^ to take the wager of liattle ; 
it was also allowed to the clergy. The Laws of Athehtan give 
very full details. The person fasted before the test, bathed, 
made confession, and received absolution. Hu hand was 
‘ sealed ’ ® for some days previously, to prevent the use of 
methods to render the skin proof. These methods were dis- 
cussed and believed in. As with other ordeals, the priests 
superintended and managed the test, and a special mass with 
special benediction of the Iron was said. The hand, just before 
tne test, was sprinkled with holy water, after the seal had been 
removed. According to the theory of lada or purgatio, used 
in all ordeals, the test was simplex for lesser charges and 
triplex tor greater. Here the difference was in the weight of 
the iron, one or three pounds. The person earned the iron the 
proper distance and deposited it. ifis hand was bound up and 
sealed, and examined on the third day for v erdict The Danes 
Heem to have used an iron glove, heated. The Teutons also 
used nine red-hot ploughshares ; one step was taken on each, 
and the wiiole sole was to be pressed on it Melanesians have 
u curious ordeal in wdiich the two litigants throw catches to 
one aiiotlier with a red-hot stone, supplied b^' the shaman. 
The worse injured loses. ^ 

5 . Fire ordeals. -Walking® through a mass of 
Iju ruing fuel is a not infrequent orde^. 

It has always been known in India, a heap of burning pipaf- 
leaves being used.® The virtuous Sita proved her innocence to 
her husband Harna by passing through the flre.io The Iranians 
seem to have used not onI> the ordeal m which molten metal 
was poured on tiie cliest, hut also walking on fire.D The Siamese 
walk over a pit of burning t;harcoal.l2 The Hindu theory 
personalized the tire, as it did the water ; the fire, rather tlian 
iuTnu tile irnioeent, restrained its natural action ; he whom the 
liluzing tire l»nrns not, whom tlio water forces not to come up, 
must be held innocent.*’’ In early Europe the hand was held in 
a fire, 01 the person walked between two masses of burning 
logs.i't It IS possiljle, as has been sug^fcsted, that the folk- 
custom of leaping over lionlires is a survival or playful adapta- 
tion of these ordeals.’s 

6 . Ordeal by combat.^® — Tliin is the inost famous 
of legal wagers, and is a natural development from 
the most’ elemental method of settling a quarrel. 
As an ordeal, in which victory proves the justice 
of a cause, it embodies the principle that miglit is 
right ; but, in order to be sjieciiically an ordeal, 
combat must involve tlie element of supernatural 
interfmence. The victor wins, not by his own 
strength, but by the help of the god of justice. In 
niediawal theorv chance was eliminated, though, 
curiously enough, it is probably the idea of chance, 
of risking a fall, tliat lies at the root of the ordeal- 
method generally. The result of the wager of 
battle, in mediawal theory, Avas an immediate 
judgment of God ; the savage might asiaihe it to 
the action of superior niana, magic, or spirits. 
We frequently, however, find restrictions imposed 
with the object of handu apping force by luck. 

A<'cor(ling to the hagalangang cufltom of some natives of 
Borneo, ‘ liotli parties are placed in iioxen at a distance of seven 
faihoins opposite one another, tlie boxes being made of nibong 
laths and so high as Ix) reai'h a man's breast. Then both receive 
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a shan^ened bamboo of a lance’s length to throw at each other 
at a given signal. The wounded person is supposed to be 
guilty.’ 1 

The connexion between the ideas of pure chance 
and absolute fairness is well illustrated by such 
cases. 

The Homeric Greeks practised what resembled the wager of 
I battle, and it was known to the Japanese. It does not seem to 
have been developed bj the Indians. The Soandinavian and 
Teutonic peoples have chiefly exploited it, A curious excoiit ion 
is the Anglo-Saxons, and the wager of battle was unknown 111 
England until introduced by William the Conqueror.® The diii'l 
was an ordeal among the Teutons in pagan times when there 
was any doubt as to the guilt of the accused person. It was one 
application of the Scandinavian hdlmgaug. As the Christianizet I 
peoples of N. Europe de\ eloi>ed their civilization, this institution 
necame more [lopular and was the judtctwwi Dei par excellence. 
The Church exmnived at it, though in theory denouncing it. 4 
Confined to freemen, it was assisted towards its popularity b> 
the general character of chivalry and especially hy the tournev , 
which lent it all the pomp and circumstance of knightly contests. 
In its turn live judicial duel supplied forms for the joust and 
the tourney. The gaige, de bataiUe was Hung down, and the 
words ‘ Lai&sez aller ’ were the signal tor commencing. The 
figlit was <l out ranee ; the body of the vanquished was hung 
in chains or mutilated.® The arms of the combatants u'ere 
previously blessed. The intention was to saturate them with 
sanctity or to increase their natural sanctity. « 

Each person confirmed the assertion of the justice of his i ause 
‘by a solemn oath on the Gospels or on a rclii* of approved 
sanctity, and called upon God to grant victory to the right . 
Defeat was thus not merely the loss of the suit, but also a con- 
V iction of perjury, to be punished as such.’ 7 

One merit of combat waH that of correcting ' the 
abuses of comjmrgation by oath.’ A Burgunduin 
king gave eh a reason for auUiorizing the wager of 
battle that men miglit ‘ no longer take oaths upon 
uncertain matters, or forswear themselves ujion 
certain.' Gliarlemagne and Otto li. delivered 
similar pronoiiiicemeuts.* It was thus an altcmjil 
to obviate the inherent defects of 'reutonic law, 
and was a considerable obstacle accordingly to the 
development of Koman judicial jirinciples. Aflei 
the alndition of other legal ordeals in England in 
the 13tli cent., the wager of battle survived un- 
impaiied.** The right to demand this ordeal Mas 
actually claimed in England in 1818 hy a man a(*- 
cusod of murder. It was then formally aholishe<l.'“ 

Single combats between champions of armies 
have some similarity to the wager of battle. That 
between David and Goliath involved sujiernatiiral 
interference. It was a Erankisli cu.stom for the 
respective [irinces to light one another if theii 
armies could not decide the battle. “ 

‘In most European countries,’ Westermarck sums up, ‘the 
judicial duel survived the close of the Middle Ages, hut dis- 
appeared shortly afterwards. . . . From an earlv period Councils 
and popes had declared against it, but with little success , miuiv 
ecclesiastics, indeed, not only connived at the praetiee, but 
authorised it, and questions concerning the property of cliurche& 
and monasteries were decided by combat. 'There were othir 
more powerful causes at work — the growth of communes, 
devoted to the arts of peace, seeking their interest in tlie pur- 
suits of industry and commerce, and enjoying the advantage of 
settled and permanent tribunals ; the revival of Roman law, 
which began to undermine all the institutions of feudalism ; 
the ascendanev of the royal power in its struggle against the 
nobles ; the increase of enlightenment, the decrease of super- 
stition. But though finally banished from the courts of justice, 
the duel dul not die. In the sixteenth century, when the 
judicial combat faded away, the duel of honour began to 
flourish. '1® 

Tliiw there was a return to the conditions from 
which the wager of battle arose. See, further, 
art. Duelling. 

7. Miscellaneous ordeals.— From a large a&.'»ort- 
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ment of ingenious tests a few of the more con- 
spicuous may be mentioned, as bearing upon the 
principles and origin of the ordeal. 

There is a Melanesian ordeal in which the 
accused person is shot at with arrows from a 
certain distance. A hit means guilt. ^ At the 
other extreme is the Indo-Iranian ordeal of holding 
and swearing by a twig of a sacred tree. Here 
superstitious fear and a guilty conscience are in 
view. Leaves of basil, sacred to Visnii, were used 
by the Hindus. ^ A very practical ordeal was in- 
vented by some Melanesian medicine-men ; the 
accused person had to sw'im across a river infested 
with alligators, after these had been specially 
summoned by t he medicine-man.^ The same people 
worked also on the guilty conscience ; and, since 
fear of tabu is known to cause sicknes.s and death, 
it may be concluded that similar siutcess attended 
the practice of the ordeal. The accused touched 
a spear and swore, ‘If I did the thing, may I die 
with this spear.’ Or the medicine-man sang a mka 
song, and the accused said, ‘ Well, that song is for 
me ; if I did tliat, let me and my children sutler. 
Other tests of endurance beside.s that of holding 
the head under water are found. In early Europe 
there was the ordeal of the cross. The tw^o litigants 
stood before a cross, wdth arms out-st, retched (like 
the cross which they faced), and the first to let his 
aims drop W'as the vanquished.’^ In a Hindu ordeal 
the two persons stood on one leg, which was fixed 
in the ground, till one or other ga\ e in.® A curious 
ordeal, which can hardly be credited with any 
success due to influence upon the nervous system, 
is that of the balance. In tliis Hindu ordeal the 
a{!(!used was weighed in a large pair of H(!ales. His 
W'ei^ht was taken by a basket of stones or other 
equivalent, and he then re-entered the scale. If 
he was lighter than before, he was innocent ; if 
heavier, guilty.'^ The ordeal of e.ramen in menauris 
is mentioned in early Euroi)ean hcnediriknif's^ but 
its meaning is doubtful. Possibly it was a com- 
parison of measurements of the accused taken at 
intervals.*^ The Hawaiian ordeal of ivai haalulu 
involved a nervous reaction ; the accuH(*d had to 
hold his hands ovei a howl of water ; if the water 
shook, he was adjudged guilty.® In the ordeal, (h 
rather confrontation, known to the early English 
as bier-right the accused had to approach or touch 
the corpse of the murdered man. If he was guilty, 
the wM>unds bled afresh. In the Nibelungenlied 
the wounds of the dead Siegfried break open when 
Hagen approaches. Shakespeare uses the same 
motive. The piienomenon of blood liquefaction 
has been suggested as tlie jirinciple of this ordeal. 
Or there may have been a belief tliat the soul 
remains near the body till >engeance is taken ; by 
the murderer’s touch it was roused to indignation 
and appeared in the form of blood. 

8. Ordeal by lot.^^ — The principle of chance 
enters into many ordeals ; in some it seems to be 
the main element. 

In a Hindu ordeal a nnjj and a live cobra were placed in a not 
full of earth ; the accuBcd had to find and take out the rinif 
with his hand. In another he had to draw one of two small 
images from a vessel, the image of Justice or that of injustice, 
dherem or adheremJ'^ In the barru ordeal of the Niam-niain 
the witch-doctor moistens tw'O pieces of polished wood and 
slides one upon the other. If it glides smoothly, the man is 
innocent. The W. African witch-doctor uses a pot and its Jid. 
Kepeating the names of suspected persons he takes off the lid 
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at each name and looks in the pot. When tlte lid sticks, the 
name then uttered is that of the guilty person. This kind uf 
symbolic work shows tiiut the witch-doctor is absolute master 
of the law. The crudest case perhaps is his going round the 
village ringing his bell, which stops at the hut of the guilt> 
peraon. The natives’ only method of obtaining Justice, as also 
of avoiding punishment when guilty, is to bribe the doctor.' 
Indians of the N.W. Provinces lialance two arrows; one of 
these moves in the direction of the hand of the accused. 
Mediaival Europe had a test in which a loaf of consecrated 
bread was hun^ between two witnesses b} means of a stick 
passed through it. If it turned round, the accused was guilty 
A similar method was that of the sieve, though used only uii 
officially, both by the ancient Greeks and by Euro]>ean8 of the 
Middle Ages,* Held by the two middle fingers, the sieve turned 
over W'hen the name of the culprit W'as mentioned. 4 Hiinilarli 
a Psalter or Bible was liung by a key tied in it at Ps ftO"'— 

‘ When thou suwest a tiiief, then thou consentedst with him ' 
The ring of the ke.\ was balanced on the fingers, and the book 
turned or fell at the uientiou of the guilty person s name 
Sometimes the ruling w’us that, if it turned from west to east, 
guilt W’as established ; if from east to west, mnocoucc.*'^ In the 
above cases there may have been at work the same phenomeuH 
of muscular suggestion as in table-turning. In a Burmese 
ordeal plaintiff and dofendant took candles of equal length, and 
lighted them simultaneously ; Judgment was foi him whose 
candle lasted the other out.** Possibly some kind of lot ordeal 
is involved in the narrative of Jos ; 1 8 14^1 proves the 
existence of such a test. A Bayak ordeal between litigants 
reduces the method to an almost frivolous plane. Each man 
represented by' a shell-fish on a plate ; these are irritated by a 
sprinkling of lime Juice, and tlie first to wriggle settli's ihe 
innocence or guilt according to prearrangeinent.' 

9. Origin of the ordeal. — Apart from the abuHe^' 
which discredited the ordeal, the method po.ssesso*' 
a real psychological merit. It challeiige.s flu* 
accused jierson who piotests his innocence to luil 
that innocence to a ilangcroUH physical test, 'rlic 
man conscious of guilt must be veiy strong-niimkMl, 
in a superstitious, or any, age, to run the risk. 1), 
as often bapiienod, lie refused to <lo so, tlie la^^ 
punislKul linn witli torture 01 retiibution a})])iopii 
ate to Ids crime. 'I'lie dmiicnt of the method is in 
its treatment of the innocent. He is bound b> 
mere considerations of self-preservation to embrace 
the ordeal. In a Hii])erstitious age be has full 
conlidence in its fairne.ss, t.e. in its ujiholiling o) 
the right. Ajiart from snjieistition, lie is in the 
position of a gambler who has a ‘ certainty,’ and 
cannot refuse to put it to the touch. And the 
records again and again bint that self-conlidem c 
or coihsciousness of innocence has, at least occasion 
ally, served as a mysterious factor of immunity. 

Ill social psycholo^^y the ordeal has connexions 
with torture, divination, oath, ami wager. 
Metaphor eonsistently repiiats the idea of torture, 
not only risked, but, os a rule, undergone. This 
is a poiuilar recognition of the great odds against 
immunity, 'Fhe guilty peison who submits to the 
ordeal and is injuicd is farfo in rcceijit of a 
jmnishinent. But the idea of punishment docs 
not appear to have connected itself with the 
ordeal, exceqit in some European rehnements, 
where a litigant outsworn was bound to submit to 
an ordeal, tlie result of which had no bearing on 
his case.” With ri'gard to torture, Lea remarks 
that ordeal and torture arc ‘ virtually substitutes 
for each other’; tliey have rarely co-existed.® 
Ill W. Africa, when an ai-eust'd jierson denies his 
guilt, hut refuses to submit to the ordeal, he is 
tortured. This is quite a logical conclusion from 
the principle of the ordeal.*® It amounts to a com- 
pulsory submission to the ordeal. Psychologically, 
the successful endurance of torture applied, c.7 , 
for the extraction of evidence, is equivalent to tlie 
passing of an ordeal by an innocent man, and 
popular language cle«<5ribes both in'-siinilar terms 
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Most observers have noted the similarity between 
tlie ordeal and the primitive oath. The Nahuas, 
who practised no ordeals, made witnesses swear an 
oath, puttiiij^ the forefinger to the earth and then 
to the tongue. * An oath has been regarded as an 
ordeal.*'* 'J'ylor acutely observed that an oath, 
of the primitive concrete variety, becomes an 
ordeal when the curse takes efl’ect at once.* Con- 
versely, many ordeals involve waiting days, Aveeks, 
or months, before their issue is revealed. Wester- 
marck has developed the connexion of the ordeal 
with the oath. 

‘ The ordeal is essentially a mag^ioal ceremony. In many 
ouKes at least, it contains a curse or an oath which has reference 
to the guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and the proper 
object of the ordeal is then to give reality to the Imprecation 
for the purpose of establishing the validity or invalidity of the 

suspicion.’ 4 

An oath was ‘ an indispensable preliminary ^ to 
every wager of battle, and failure was perjury, to 
be punished as such. His curious that one object 
of the judicial duel was ‘ to correct the abuses of 
compurgation liy oath.’® 

In W. African ordeals OTeat importance is at- 
tached to tlie reciting of tne oath.** The point of 
these oatiis is the iiiiprecatioii ot the special result 
of tlie oideal ; but, when this result is jiractically 
certain, the oath is rarely used. In India one 
word, sapathuy denoted both ‘oath’ and ‘ordeal,’"^ 
but the fae.t proves nothing but aimilari^. Tlie 
oath, with its conditional curse (see art. CURSING 
AND Blessing), is certainly a variety of the same 
species as the ordeal, but neither need be derived 
from the otlmr. Tiiey jiroceeded on separate lines, 
the one on verbal, the other on physical. Both, in 
all [irobability, are derived from the elemental 
t actor of a belief in luck or chance, 

A distinction may be noted between the primitive 
and the barbarous concejitions of tlie ordeal. In 
media* val Euiope there was an appeal to the 
immediate judgment of God. Later, both oath 
and ordeal were ‘appeals to the moral nature of 
the divinity.’ But in savage theology the god, or 
his equivalent, is a mere tool in the hand of the 
person invoking him. Thus Westerinarek rightly 
concludes that the idea of ordeal is nob ‘ primordi- 
ally based on the belief in an all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and just god, wlio protects the innocent 
and punishes the guilty, but that it largely springs 
from the same notion as underlies the belief in the 
efficacy of an oath,’® i.e, the mechanical power of 
cursing. ** 

Lea observes that the ordeal in its appeal to the 
supernatural or to chance made a great step tow ards 
practical justice. Tylor emphasizes the relation 
oetAveen the ordeal and the idea of chance ; and 
there is little doubt that the concept of luck, itself 
patently primitive, is the root element in the 
ordeal. Many ordeals shade into divinatory 
processes, and the wager element, the risking of 
odds, is absent from no form of ordeal. The 
mechanism of magic seems to be quite secondary — 
to be, in fact, the mechanism by which luck works 
or may be worked by the operator. And this 
possibility of ‘ working the oracle ’ is no less 
prominent in primitive than in civilized affairs. 
When the Australian bier-carriers ask the dead j 
man who bewitched him, and the bier moves to 
touch the guilty person, or when the W. African 
corpse causes the oearers to dash against the house 
of tlie murderer,*® there is ‘ special knowledge ’ 
being applied in what is apparently a ‘ gamble.’ 

1 H. H Bancroft, JV’R, San Francisco, 1882-83, it 444. 

2 Lea, p. 823. » Tvlor, if^SrU. 9 ,v. ‘ Ordeat’ 

•» Ml ii. 687 f. ; see i, 506. « 76. I. 606. 

6 Kingsley, p. 466. 

Ml ii. 689, quoting J. Jolly. ZDMO xliv. [1890] 846, and 
I’atetta, p. 14. 

8 Ml i. 606, ii. 687. » L«a, p. 98. 

10 E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions of Diseoverp into 
Central Australia, London, 1846, ii. 844 ; Wilson, p. 281. 


Even Homan law in classical times approved the 
method of the wager at law. The concept of 
abstract justice and mirness seems to havedeveloped 
from a primary notion of chance. One of its em- 
bodiments is the ordeal ; magic and religion came 
in as reinforcing agents. 

LiTRRATirRB. — Fodenco Patetta, Le Ordalte, Turin, 1890 , 
H. C. Lea, SumrstUion and Forced, Philadelphia, 1878: E. 
Westermarck, The Ormtn and Development of the Moral Ideaf,, 
London, 1906; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Ordeal’ in EBr^^ ; C. H. 
Funkh&nel, Fhilologtis, ii. [1847] 386-402 ; A. F. Stenzler, 
ZDMG be. [1866] 661-iJ82 ; J. Kohler, v. [1884] 308-876 ; 

C. de Smedt, Lea Onginea du duel judteiaire, Paris, 1894, Le 
Duel judiciaire et IVglise, do. 1896 ; F. Dahn, Studien zm 
Geaeh. der germaiitacken GotteaurtheUe'^, Berlin, 1880. 

A. E. Crawley'. 

ORDEAL (Arabian and Muhammadan). — 1. 
Arabia. — The heathen Arabs, like many other 
primitive peoples, had recourse to ordeals when 
the truth could not be detected by other means. 

X. Oaths. — In the first place, the oath, streng- 
thened by imprecations, Avas generally regarded as 
a sort of ordeal. He Avho swore invoked by means 
of magical formula* the Avrath of God and all sorts 
of misfortunes, either upon himself if he Avas lying 
or ujum others if they had committed some crime 
against him. Often }ift3’' of his nearest relatives 
had to swear with him in order to strengthen the 
magical effect of the oath. No one doubted that the 
supernatural powers Avould punish the perjurers. 
The following instance is mentioned by Bukhari : 

A man of the lludhail was slain by a Yemenite. The Ilud- 
haihtcs brought the murderer before 'Uiiiai. The defence was 
that the slain, being formerly expelled by theTliidhailites them- 
selven, was an outlaw. Fifty men of the lludhailites swore that 
this was a he, and the murderer was condemned. But divine 
judgment followed soon after ; for, when the party returned, 
the perjurious Hudhailites were killed by the falling m of the 
cave in which they had taken shelter from rain {^ah^Ot Leyden, 
1908, IV. 323 [dipdt 22); cf. J. Wellhaiison, Reste arabisohen 
Heidentuins'^, Berlin, 1807, p. 188, for another example). 

The judicial oath in early Aiabia was taken by 
the plaintifi, oi by tlie defendant, or sometimes by 
both. The old Arabic names of the oath, yntwim 
(i.e. the right hand, held forth in magical attitude) 
and ensfunah, show clearly the connexion betAveen 
exorcism and oath (see ll. Dozy, SuppUment aux 
dictionnaires arabes, Leyden, 1877-81, ii. 345*^ ; 
and J. Pedersen, DerEid bei den Semiten [Der Islam, 
iii., Supplement], Strassburg, 1914, p. 11 ff. ). Magi- 
cal practices resembling the oath Avere employed 
also in order to get back stolen property. If a man 
missed something, he proclaimed it in the market 
or some other place of assembly, cursing the un- 
known thief if he should refuse to restore the 
stolen object (Wellhausen, p. 192). Among the 
Bedawin tribes many of the old ceremonies are 
still in use. A person suspected of having com- 
mitted a crime is placed in a magical circle drawn 
on the ground and must swear an oath (several 
instances of this custom are given by J. L. Biirck- 
liardt. Notes on theBedx>uins and Wahahys, London, 
1831, i. 127 flf. ; C. Landberg, * Notes sur quelqnes 
serments et pratiques sacramentales chez les 
Bedouins de I’Arabie,’ Arabica, v. [Leyden, 1898] 
121 ff. ; A. JauBsen, Coutumes des Arabes ati pays 
de Moab, Paris, 1908, p. 188 ; A. MusiJ, Arabia 
Petreea, Vienna, 1907-08, iii. 338 ; Pedersen, 
p. 152). 

2. Fire ordeal. — The fire ordeal was also well 
known in early Arabia. Every trilie, sfws Abu 
‘Ubaidah (an. Jauhari, (^ahah, Cairo, 1282, s.v. 

* Haul ’), had a sacred fire with a priest. When a 
question was to be decided, the two disputants 
were placed at the fire and swore to their state- 
ments. The one who was in the right had nothing 
to fear ; but his adversary was often hurt or even 
devoured by the fire. An instance of the fire test 
in Yemen is found in Ibn Hisham (ed. E. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1859, i. 17 ; see, further, Well- 
hausen, p. 189). 

In moaern Arabia the fire ordeal {bish&*ah) has 
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another form. The litigating parties come before 
the so-called mubasahl, who heats a sword, a 
spoon, or some other object, in the lire. Each of 
the disputants must lick the hot iron, and the one 
whose tongue becomcb severely hurt lt)Heb his case 
(see Burckhaidt, i. 121 ; Landberg, p. 16211’. ; I. 
Goldziher, ‘ Das Strafrecht im ZtWKtltestvn 

Strafrecht der Kultarrulkcr : Jictatfu'orttnu) dfir 
Fragen znr liRchtfiverglarhung, ed. 'r. Momnisen, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. lOS). 

3. The 'arraf. -Another ordeal was applied by 
the'ar?’«/, the holy man in early Aiabia, who was 
said to be endowed with special talent for detecting 
crimes. He placed the susi)ccted persons in a circle, 
took a jug between his index lingers, uttered 
magic formuhc, and went along the row with the 
jug. When heeame to the thief, the jug began to 
turn by itself in the 'aryaf's hand (see Maitlaiii, 
Arab rroverhs, (’aiio, 1310, and many edd., ch. 
xviii. no. 103, cli. xxiv. no. 494 ; G. VV. Fieylag, 
Einleit tnig nt d<(s Studuim der arab. Sprachey 
lloiiii, 1861, p. 169; Wellhausen, p. 207; other 
methods of detecting witches, niurdeiers, tliieves, 
and other sinners l»y means of ordeals aie doscrihed 
by II. von Maltzan, Heise nach Siubtvabien, liiuns- 
wick, 1873, p. 263 ff.; Wellhausen. pu. 1S9, 207; 
and (k M. Doughty, Trfwels in Arabia iJcscrtciy 
Gam bridge, 1888, ii. 188) 

11. Islam foihade all sorts of exorcism 

and, projierly speaking, tin* ordeals which are 
still in use among the Eedawin trilnis are in 
opp(»sitioii to tlie prescripts of I. slain The only 
survival of the old ordeals in Mnslim legal pro- 
cediiie is the judicial oath, citht'i of the deteiicfaiit 
or of the plaintill ; witnesses, according to Muham- 
madan law, do not swear an oatli that tlicy will 
s]»cak the truth (see art. Law [Muhammadan], vol. 
vii. p. 8K0). 

In two special cases the old form of the heathen 
oath i\ith imprecations is still used in Islam. 
(1) When a hushand suspects his wife of infidelity, 
he may accuse her of adultery and contest the 
legitimacy of her cliild, invoking God four times as 
a witiK'ss'tliat he is speaking the truth and calling 
<lown Ills cui.ses if he has lied ; then the iiiairiage 
is dissolved, and the wife must he ininished loi 
aduUery, unless she swears four times by Allah 
that her hushand has lied, invoking (iod's wrath 
upon herself if her husband has Hpok<m the truth 
{sec Qur'an, xxiv'. 6-9). Tins is called lutn, 

‘ mutual imprecation.’ (2) When a pmson is killed 
and his next of kin accu.ses somebody of the 
mill del without being able to ]>rove his su-cusation, 
two cases aie to he disl ingnished. When the 
circumstances undei which the miinlcr took place 
make it i)robable that the accuser is right, the 
judge requires him to coidirni his accusation lifty 
times by oath {rasdniah), and, when the accuser has 
sworn these oaths, the accused janson is regarded 
as guilty and must pay the bloo<I-price. But, 
when the charge seems unfounded, the accused 
person is libeiatcd if he swears fifty times that fhc 
accuser is in the wrong. In hotli cases the fiftyfold 
oath seems to l>e a Muhammadan form of the old 
heathen cas/imahy sworn by fifty men of a tribe. 

The Muslim feeling is tiiat the peijurer will not 
escape tlie evil coiise<[Ucncesof his sin, Init the law 
does not prescribe a sjiecial punishment for him, 
the oath rather being by itself an 01 deal. 

Litkratukk.— T his is suthnentlv cited tliroti^dumt 

TH. W. dU YMIOLL. 

ORDEAL (Babylonian).— Although magic forms 
an extremely important element in the religion of 
the Sumero-Bahyloiiians, iievei Iheless their sound 
sense of justice and higli develo[uiient of law pre- 
vented the adoption of the ordeal in judicial pro- 
cetlure, except in those cases where the truth could 
not he discovered by real evidence. The only 
voi. IX.— 33 


survival of this primitive practice which is lecog- 
nized in the great Code of |jamniurahi, a code 
adojded as the foundation of all Babylonian and 
Assyrian practice at law, is the test of the watci 
ordeal for w itchcraft. The second law of this code 
recoids the following ritual ; 

* If a yeiiUeinan has cant th<" nct iHatioti of wit<*hi’ruft aKUiUHt 
a ifentlfnian and failed to prove it ajfamat liiin, he aifuiiiHt 
vhointhe jiccUHaiiou of uiti hcratt has been cast Hhall jfo It* the 
ri\ ei ; ha\ ing j»lunKed into the rivei , if 1 fie ri\ er overcome him, 
hi 8 aecusei i tthall seize hiH house Uul it tiie liver deelaie thnt 
geiillemau eleun and fit* f>e reseiied, fie Lluit tast Uie necusatioji 
of wiK'hcraft againBt. him shall he put to deatfi. lie that 
plunjicd into the river Bhall HCize tlie liouHe of his act user ' 
Although we j*osscss many tablets winch record 
the settlement of all kintls of lawsuits, yet none 
has been found to exemplify this law for the 
examination of sorccreis. It is probable that the 
law' is only an antiquated reinnanl of Jin ancicnl 
ceremony no lohgei juatdised But the w'alei 
ordeal probably suivived, ami was aj»i»aieiil 1\ 
le.sorted to iii some less dangeioiis foim to settle 
di.sputes to which the oidinary methods could noi 
apiily. 

Jn g., m the Casaitc period the king Adudshumiddin hehlov\<d 
an estate of a man who died wiUiout Ih iim upon tfii dec-e.ised’N 
brother The son of the deceased’H daughter contesfed uguiiihl 
his great-uncle, and the king reU‘Cte<j Ins elaini , tfie son of 
anutiier sister of tfie ilei-eased sued foi ii poi lion of the cHdite in 
the reign of the succeeding king, wlio di cnlcd (igaiiiHl liiiii In 
the reign of the next king arose aeeifiim man ( Ahudaiu) v ho 
eJamied to be the brother of the original owner, .'iiid he ac. lined 
the owner conllrmed h> two preceding kings of luvmg li«‘« n 
no hroLhei at all Since the latter owner was now di ad. 
Ins son was m poshession, and tin reigmng king, oh\ i(*usl^\ in 
doubt , not otih called in the wunnuig hrotlieis of the original 
owner, hut orilererf an ordeal hetwa cm the son of t he eoufirmeii 
owner and the pseudo brother of flu* oiiginaJ owiu i ■* Hut the 
}>seudo-hroth<*i did not e(>me to the oideal,* and flied the siime 
.\eai. Thereupon the king i>ut. tfie son ot this j)mi iido-firotliei 
to the ordeal with the son of the previoush < oidiimed owin r '* 
The ordeal took jilai'c* in the i-ilv I’arakman. fiut llie ritual is 
not deserihed The lesull was that tin sou of l)u‘ owner ( on 
firmed by tw’o preceding kings was declaied clean Ohvioiislv 
the ordeal, if it i-onsisted in plunging into tlie river, did not 
involve the drowning of theguiJli man as ui theoideal of tin 
wizard in the Code. 

W’e have jirnhablY to do licic with a moiiilitid loiin 
of (lie w'atei oideal. Thai it leally is a water 
ordeal performed on the bank ol a rivcj is pio\cd 
by a }>assage in the Babybuiian .lob, where (he 
tiiuinphant siillerei proclaims his didiverance liom 
iiiijust torture. 

‘ At the shore of the river where (men) ban " the law'siiits of 
mankind. 

My forehead was Hlieaied of the mark of a slave . 

The Babylonian Hcholars wiolc (he following 
comment upon tins passage • 

‘ “Shore of the river” means “ oracle of (.od ” ' 

We have hcic the same ]>liiasc foi tlic onlcal its 
that employed iii the (JasMlc lawsuit dcsiiihcd 
ahovc.^ As late as the 7th cent wc hnd a lawsuit 
scttleil by this water (?) oideal in (he reign of 
ShaniaHli-Hliiim-ukin.^*^ 

1 The nominal verb einploved fiere, nm-uh-ln-it , re.illv means 
' he who aec*u»rK of H<*rcer 3 .’ Tfie verb Itaha) k > > Uru meaiiM 
origmall 3 ' to bind,’ ‘ to surround,’ and is em|>luvcd in thi jn il 
for ‘to hind hv a curse,’ ‘to ban,' ‘toaceiise of banning,' and 
also m the ledueed sense of * to or-euse ’ simply, and mav be 
emplo> ed of ordmarv ac usations 

a That the passage reft rs to an ordeal was recogni/ed first li.y 
Peiser, OLX xiv. 477. Tlit*f>hrase is will ten partly ui ideograms 
UAR Ha DIA'GIH, and ineaiiH 'oracle ol go<i ' 

» JJnp-pa ann trrti ka i/i iUmcusunututmui, ‘ he wrote them 
a tablet (oitleruig them) to an oiacle of gynj ’ (L. W. King, 
lUihiihntan liouuilarg Stones (uol Menwrail TablHs in the 
Itntish MiiHevm, London, Ufl'i, i* lb, n> *1^) 

^ A iia t/rti na th la illik (ifj \ 4) Jf, j,, 17 14 

« Jtui ti rti «<t tit tnu (lit 1‘nifik nnhi iltt Mardxtk-kndnn t- 
Ui}U> I'kttwma, ‘ hy Die oracle of god. ui thfM-ity riirukimin, 
Maitliikkudiirn-iiMur w.is ( lean ’ (</>• p 17 17 f ) 

Ibbtrm, lit. ‘ they hind,’ i.e put a case to a magic test. 

» Text not wholly (‘ertam (V lluwliriNon, 47b, no) 

« In Uie reign of Nabu-mukin aj)li of the Vlfith d,v nasi v 
oce.urred a long and intricate lawsuit in which tfie king took 
part. Here again the king orders two litigantH in a minor 
afTair to pass the ordeal (ana terti tit tHpurvia, ‘he s«*nt theiu 
to the oracle of god ’) and one of them ‘ was found clean ’ 
(izkamnui) (King, p bf* ”'■''') 

^ lopeiser, KeiltuHchuftltehe Jhbltothek, iv. [ISfHiJ lOR, no 
11 C-7 
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More often the ordeal of the oath was employed 
in cases whicli could not be settled by direct 
evidence. 

E g , in the rei^n of Sinmuballit of the let Babylonian 
dynuMtA the heirs of an estate sued the business partner of their 
father and oblained the value of the father's business. The case 
was settled in the temple of the sun-^od before nine wntnesses, 
and I he lieirs sig-ned an apreenient not to complain atjain. But, 
having' suspieion that this busuiess partner was still retaining 
part of the estate, they sued him again before a judge who 
laiused him to come to the temple of the sun-god and pass the 
ordi'al of the oath. * Enb-sin he gave over to the temple of 
Shamash for cleansing. At the great gate he swore “ Whatso- 
ever belonged to (lirragannl from straw to gold is not in iny ! 
possession,” and so annulled their complaint.’ ^ 

The (>ode of y^ammurabi alno recognizes tlie 
ordeal of the oath as a means of self-rectitication 
when no evidcnct* can be adduced 

E g. §20 provides for the case of a man who has captured a 
runaway slave and failed to guard him until he could be banded 
ov or to bi8 owner. The captor w'as supposed to have exercised 
all possible care to prevent the escape of the slave, and he is 
put to the ordeal of tlie oath. If he swears in the name of a 
god that such was the case, he clears himself of suspicion. 

'IMie (^hIc jirovides tlic same ordeal for an agent 
w 1 h>, wlien travelling for a nnu'chani, is robbed of 
his money oi goods. In that case, the agent being 
alone, no evidence could be adduced to prove that 
be bad been robbed or that be had disposed of the 
goods foi hi.s own heiielit. If he takes an oath in 
tb«‘ name of a god that be has been robbed, he 
establishes his innocence.- 

'File Oldinary legal expression for taking the 
ordeal of the oath is ‘ to make a cleansing® before 
god.' 

Tims §2»)(» of the (’mje provides for a shr]>herd whose flock 
has been visited by soim* scourge or jireyed uiioii by a lion. In 
either case he is not responsible to the owner for the loss. 

‘ The shepherd before god shall make a cleansing and the owner 
ot tlic sneepfold shall take upon himself the damage to the fold ’ 

In the division of inheritance the ehlest brother 
usually acts as executor, and In* often .submits to 
I he onleal of the oath before tlie emblem of a god, 
obviously to free liimself from any suspicion of 
having (lefrtiiuled tlie other heirs.’* Owing to the 
terminology and the practice here described, tli(‘ 
place in tlie temides where men took the onleal of 
the oath was called ‘ tlie jdace of cleansing. ’ ® 

Literature — F E Peiser, ' Zum Ordal heiden Babyloniern,’ 
OL/ xiv. flblll 477-4/41 On the closely related subject of the 
oati) see Oatij (Semitic). S. LaNGDON. 

ORDEAL (('eltic). — The main Tcteiences to the 
use of the ordeal among tlie Celts occur in tlie 
Iiisli and Welsli law.s ami in one of the Iri.sh 
mythico-romaiitic tides. 'Jdiere are also some 
apparent references to it in chissical .sources. 

I. Classical references. — Ciesar, iii describing 
the fuiieral.s of tin; (lauis, says tliat, when a man 
of rank dies, if the circumstances of his death art? 
suspicious, his relatives hold an examination of his 
wives after the method adojited towanls slaves, 
and, if their guilt is di.seoveied, they are torturecl 
ami put to death,® ITobahly some kind of ordeal 
was used as a method of diseovering guilt. .lulian 
speaks of the Rhine as an * incorrujitible jmlge of 
infants’ among the Celts dwelling on its banks, 
di owning the child of an unfaitliful wife, but 
restoring it to its motlier’s arms when the birth 
was legitimate.'^ The method used is described in 
a poem in the (ireek antliology. The child was 
put on a shield by tlie husband and thus con.signed 
to the river. This ordeal is connected with the 
Celtic cult of rivers — the divine river acting here 
as a judge.^ 

1 M. Schorr, AitbaOj/tomiiche Rechtsurkrinden, Leipzig, ldl3, 
no. 282 f. 

» § 103 ; for another ordeal by oath see also $ 241) of the Code. 

8 (ritbitbu. * Schorr, no 194 f. 

*4 lb. no. 170 10. The ordeal of the oath in case of a murder 
will be found in A. Ungnad, iiabglonmche Brufe, Leipzig, 1914, 
no. 218. 

fl De Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 

7 Ep. xvi., Oral. ii. (ed. P. C. Ilertlein, Leipzig, 1876-70, pp. 
495, 104). 

8 Anth. Grceca, ix. 125 (<mL Didot, ii. 24). 


Aristotle speaks of the Celts plunging infants at birth into 
the cold waters of a river in orner to harden them,) but does 
not mention the ordeal. Elsewhere, among Teutons, Hindus, 
etc., the water ordeal was decided differently. If a person 
floated, he was judged guilty, the water rejecting him ; if he 
sank, he was innocent, though he w'as drowned, for in this case 
the water received him This method was used both judicially 
and popularly in the case of witches until comparativelv 
recent times. 

The duel as a means of settling disputes is also 
referred to. Poseidonios stated that formorlv in 
(iraul at feasts the .stronge.st seized (he tliigh ol 
the animal served up, and, if any other warrioi 
attempted also to take it, ilie two fought and tlie 
victor received t lie mesit.® Among the Celtiberians 
of Spain, in ‘iOli n.c., 1’. Cornclins Seipio Africanus 
found that recourse w as had to the duel by two 
.son.s of kings wlio as lirotliers had hold the same 
throne, in onlei to settle the succession. They 
lefu.seci Scipio’s arbitration and wished as judge 
only tlie god of war. Much later Silius 1( aliens 
said that this duel w'us conformable to the national 
custom,'* 

2. Irish ordeals. —The w ell-know'ii Irish mytlii 
cal story of King Cornuic’s ailventine in the land 
of proiiii.se with the god Mananiiaii contains a list 
of ordeal.s which has a elosi? corre.sponden<;e to 
tbo.se referred to in the Irish law-books and .•^erve.s 
to explain them. Some of the ordeals in the list 
and the explanations given of their origin are 
doulitlesH mythical, Lhougli that only serves to 
.show how liimly tlic use ot the ordeal was lixed in 
(kdtic custom. Morann, son of t'arjirc Cat-head, 
is said to have been born wdth a memlnaneovei 
his liead, wliicli nllimately lioeame a collai when 
he was })laced in th(‘ sea and the magic ‘ninth 
wave’ passed over him. A covcimg of gold ami 
silvei was now jilaced on it, and it was used to 
te.si guilt or innocence. Placed round tlie neck oi 
a guilty man, it chok<;d him, hut in the case of (lie 
innocent, it exjianded and drojiped to his leet 
Anothei collar of Moraiin’s came out of a fairy 
mound, and, placed on the foot oi hand of a guilty 
man, it cut the member oil. lie obtained a third 
collar fiotii St Paul, and wane it round liis neck 
when tlelivering judgment. 'riien Ik? nevei 
iitteied falsehootl. Mocliton’s ailze wais jiltieeii in 
a lire of black-thorn until red-hot. ’Die tongue of 
tin? accused w'a.s tlien passed over it, when it hurni 
him if guilty, but did him no liarm if he wen* 
innocent. Anothi'r ordeal was that of Senclia, 
wlio cast two lots out of tlie iiie, one for the 
accii.sed, one for the king. If the accu.sed was 
guilty, tlie lot cleaved to his palm. A jioet’s 
incantation was lirst said over the lots. The 
ve.s.sel of Radurn was one which his wife obtained 
from a fairy mound lieneath a well. If a man 
uttered three false words under it, the vessel 
separated into tliree parts, but, if tliree true woids 
wore spoken, these united again. The ordeal of 
[ the three daik stones consisted of tilling a bucket 
wdtli bog-stufl, etc., and nlacing in it tliree stones, 
white, black, and sjieckled. If a man drew the 
white stone out, he had spoken trutli ; if the 
black, falsehood ; tlie speckled stone dtiiioted that 
he Avas half-guilty. In the ordeal of the cauldron 
the vessel was tilled Avith boiling Avator, in which 
j the aceuseil phuied hi.s band. He was 8(;alded if 
guilty, unhurt if iimocont. Another ordeal Avas 
that of the old lot of Sen. Tliree lots were cast 
into water — the lord's lot, the ollave’s lot, and the 
lot of the accused. If he was guilty, his lot sank ; 
if he Ava.s innocent, it floated, as in tlie case of the 
child in the Rhine, Still another was that of 
Luclita’s iron. This iron Avas seen by Luclita in 

1 Politica, \ii. 15. 2. 

2 Hincnmr (9th cent.) sa.vs: ‘The water receives certain 
persons and thus proves them innocent ; it rejects others and 
proves them g^uilty ’ {PL exxv. 008). Cf. J. Grimm, Tentonir 
Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallytirass, London, 1882-88, pp. 1077, 1625. 

■'* Athenajus, iv. 40. •* Livy, xxviii, 21 ; Sil. Ital. xvi. 637 f. 
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Brittany and obtained by him. It waa hallowed 
by wizards, tlien made rod-hot and placed on the 
palm, with results similar to those of the adze 
ordeal. The ordeal of waiting at an altar con- 
sisted of going nine 1 imes round it and tlieii <lriiik- 
ing water over which a wizard’s incantation had 
been said. If tlie person was guilty, the token of 
sin was manifest on him ; if innocent, the water 
did him no harm, 'riiis oideal is said to have been 
brought by (’ai Cambrethach out of the land of 
IsiacI, ami it has .some similarity to that described 
in Nu The text then goes on to tell the 

story of Cormac and how he obtained his cup from 
JManannan. The cup broke when three wohIh of 
falsehood were spoken, but was lestoretl if three 
true words w('re s]»okeTi. Mariannan showed its 
})n»pertieR to Cormac and then ga ve him the cup, 
and be afterwards used it to distinguish truth and 
falsehood with the (Jael ^ 

Sl.okeB otserves that, if Morunn’H three collarH are different 
aspof'tH of one collar, and, if Jkidurn’H and (’orniac's vessels are 
identical, this wouhl i educe the luunher of the ordeals to nine 
the numher ot the ihvyOm pramanoni in later Hindu law- 
liooks. 

A pas.sage in one of tlie Brehon law tract.s .speaks 
of the OT (leaks of the adze, of the cliip of an old 
tiee, of the Lestar Badiiirnn (Bad urn’s ve.s.sel), of 
tlie three stones in the daik, of standing at tlie 
altai, of the cauldron, and ot the holv drauglit, 
and they are .said to he test.s establi.shed hy St. 
Batiick in the reign of King Laegaire to decide the 
tli^'pntes of tlie men of the lniid.“ The method of 
ii'^ing some of these is also explained, though iu 
some instances the explanation is obscure. 

The tongue wuh put across a red-hot adze. ‘ A chip of an old 
tree ’ IS gloBBcd as ‘of the house-rod of the patron-samt, oi of 
hiB coffin, or of the consecrated tree.' rrobabl> it was boiuc 
species of lot 'Lestar Iladnirnn,’ la glossed, ' i.e ha, “good,” 
lordvrn, “on the band,” it used to break on the hand, i c it 
used to open or burst asunder, but it retnained perfect on the 
hnnd of the u]»nglit ’ Two myths of its origin are then gi\cii, 
OIK ( orresponding to that, in the story of Cormac, except that 
hole liornn or Badornn is the name of the woman who obtained 
the vessel, not of her husband. The gloss on the three stones in 
the dark la, ‘ i.e. to put three stones in a dark place, a sjiecklcd 
stone, a white stone, and u black one ’ These were pagan tests 
t )n the other hand, the ordeals used hy Christians and instituted 
h^ St Patrick were lot, tunsern, and cauldron A /n '•cm seem'- 
t o nn .vn standing at t he altar, glossed as ‘standing at the stone 
of adoration’, hence il musi liave been juigan in origin. Of 
the ( .mldron it is said that ‘ v\ hat makes pagan tests of them is 
to bring fuhu to them '- j»robahl\ the use ot some old pagan 
incantatiori.s or ( liainis 1* The holy draught is obscurely ^lossi'd 
.IS ‘the book dunk, such as the long book of Leithgliiin, Us 
perusal on water ’ 

The ordeal of the red-Iiot adze is .specifically 
mentioned in one JVIS in connexion tvilh the case 
of a woman cleaiing her character from chaige.s 
aflecting it, Avhen hIic had faihal to find living 
compurgatoi s. She rubbed her tongue on a red- 
hot adze of bronze or on melted lead (not iron- -a 
jiroof of the archaic character of the ordeal). The 
adze waH heated in a hie of rowan or black-thorn, 
magical trees with the Irish Celts. The JV18 
(lescrihc.s this a.s ‘a druidical ordeal.’® The red- 
hot metal ordeal is of wide occurrence — among the 
Arabs, IlinduH, and Chinese. The ordeal of the 
eauldron has been sunieiently explained in the 
reference from the story of Cormac. The phrase 
used for it is /tr catre^ ‘the proof of the cauldron.’ 
Instances of its use iu the laws are found in the 
case where distraining or distress is deferred until 
the fir ntirc has taken jdace in connexion with 
some other process, but only when the man hn.s 
gone into an ‘externe territory’ for it.® Again, 
the dubhfine, i.e. the uncertain family or membeis 
of the tribe smuggled in surreptitiously or concern - 
J The Irish Ordeals, Cormac' s Adventure in the Land of 
Vromise, ed, and tr. W. Stokes, in E. Windlsch and Stoken, 
J/ische Texte, iii. [Leipzig, 1891) 20Gff 
J Ancient Laws of Iremnd, Dublin, 1865-1901, v. 470 f. 
AJb.w.m. ■4/6 V. 476 

^ E O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 187.8, ii. 216, citing MS H S, 17 Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

Ancient Laws of Ireland, i. 195, 199. 


ing whose pedigree doubt had aiisen, could receive 
no share of the larnily land until tliey tendi'n'd the 
proof of the cauldron.^ Again, the illicit oflsjuing 
of a harlot or of a woman who ahsconded from Iici 
husband must not settle among the tiihe wilhout 
invitation or the test of the cauldioii or of the boly 
ex})urgation.^ In the case of the duh/fine the 
proof of the canldion is ealli'd /fr d^, ‘ test of Cod,’ 
showing that the older pagan lite had been (^hiist- 
ianized. In eailiei times iJie water itself gave 
judgment; now Cod gave judgment tliroiigh the 
water. This ordeal, whieh is of wide oceurrenee,'" 
is referred to hy St. Ciegory of Tours in the case 
of two ecele.siastics, one li(*retical, one oitliodox 
One of them suggested the judgment ot boiling 
water. A cauldron avhs to be jdaced on a lire and a 
ring dropped into the boiling wati'i, and each was 
to attempt to draw it forth.'* Tlie oideal of the 
lots cast into the water has a certain parallel in 
one suggested by King Luegaiie to St ratrick 
and the Druids. They were to throw their respec 
tive book.s into water, and he would honour him 
whose books were unhurt. Patrick agreed, hut 
the Druids dissented becau.se the saint legaidcd 
water as a god (jnobahly a reference to bajitism). 
The ordeal by h re w'r.s offered by St I’atiick. A 
Druid was to go into a closed liouse with the 
saint’s eha.snhle loiiml him, and one of his clerics 
was to wear the Avizard's tunic. 'rii(*n the house 
w'as to he set on liie .so that ‘Cod might deal 
(looms ’ The wizard was hui'iit, thongli lie had 
gone into tliat .side of the houH(^ Avliich had been 
moistened.® 

The idea of water, cold oi hot, serving loi an 
ordeal is fnitliei illustrated by the fact, that il and 
ail, sun, moon, etc,, w'ei(‘ taken as sureties toi 
tidelity to an oatli 'I’hey destioyiHl tlie oatii- 
bieaker, as in tlie case of King Laegaiie, who 
demanded tribiiU* after tbiis jiromising not to do 
HO. ‘(iod's (‘Icmeiits gave a doom of death on the 
lung.’® 

The casting of Jots was used by t lie Dinids and 
in much latnr times was common hotii among the 
Irish Celts and in Ihittany.'^ But it is referred to 
in the Ltvws as an ordeal, its teclini(;al name being 
erttnn-rhur [erfinn, ‘ tiee,’ ‘ w'ood,’ ‘stick ’) ; henc(‘, 
perhaps, .small pieces of wood were u.sed, though 
it is .said in O’thiiry’s s and Custenus of t/u 

Ancient Irish that tlie vrnnn rhitr consisted of 
putting in a box or jiot blaek, wdiite, and red 
pebbles, irom wdiicli tlie accused drew until In* 
drew eitbci black or wdiite. Black meant guilty, 
white innocent.” This is the oideal of the tbre(‘ 
daik stones in the story of Corinae, and doubtless 
there were vaiious metbods of the erann ehur 
The 7yO?r.v refer to its use in a varnd-y of eases - 
in that of the dubhfine, alti rnately w’ith the 
proof of the cauldron ; in that of an animal killed 
in a jiound by other animals ; and in several otlieis.*' 
The lot w'as ajiproved of by canon law in Ireland 
The duel or combat was also recognized and is 
mentioned in the Law.s, but it had to he gone 
through according to strict rule. It was illegal to 
tight w ithout verbal engagements, viz. ‘ wdthont 
proper security hy woid of mouth for restoring oi 
righting the thing about which he gives the 
challenge.’’* This apiiears to have been in a case 
of debt, and hence the duel after verbal engage 
nients, literally ‘contracts of the lips,’ was legal 
Elsewlieie tlie consent of relatives to the duel 
1 Ancient Iaxws of Ireland, iv. 285, 288 f. 2 //, ^ 4-, 7 
s II. d’Arlxiis de Jubainville, Etudes snr le drmt refti<pn\ 
PariB, 180.5, i. 32, 86. 

* de Gloria Martyrum {^Mirac i ), 81. 

5 Stokes, Triparixie Life,\jom\(n\, 1SS7, pp ttiO 
8 Ib. p. 667. 7 J. Loth, HCel 1 (isor.) M l 

8 i Introd. p. cclxxlx ; cf. p. dxu. 

9 Ancient Laws, iv. 285, 295, ii. 0 ; of. iii 00, 887, 488. 

19 D'Arbois de Jubainv ille, il 100. 

D Ancient Laws, Iv 83. 
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seems to have been necessary, anti, wiiere that 
con.seiit was obtained, the victor who slew his 
oj)])oni‘nt was not charf^ed with murder. 

‘ If iL l)f a serisitk- adult that is drawn into the combat-field 
with tlie coiiKent of hia family, and if there was no crime 
char^''ed upon the pet son who drew' him, or thoug^h there were 
a churj^e he avowed it, whether life-wound or death-wound 
ensue, he is evem])t ’ ^ 

Witnesses were also necessary, as the gloss upon 
a story of two men about to engage in combat 
shows : ‘ There was nothing to delay them from 
engaging in the combat except that they had not 
a witness. ’2 Where the combatant was ‘lawful 
spoil,’ his arms and clothes were also lawTul spoil 
to the victoi.® (lanon law attributed to St. 
Patrick tlie regarding of the duel as an ollence 
meriting excommunication — r.^., in the case of a 
debtor who, in spite of proof, denied his debt and 
had recoui hc to combat.* 

3, Welsh ordeals. — The Welsh codes do not 
mention ordeals, but a late treatise states tiiat 
there were tlucc ordeals by tli<‘ law of Dyvnwal 
Moclmiid, lor theft, for gnlanas (murder or com- 
position for murder), for tr(;ason to a lord. They 
consisted of the hot iron, the boiling water, * by 
putting the limb that did the deed tlieiein,’ ami 
eombaf to siicdi as should demand it, lawfully. 
Then* was no punishment for the victor in the 
combat, for it stood instead of proof. But in 
amending the laws floel the (ioocl and hi.s judges 
observed that this was not just, and they estab- 
lished jiroof by men." These three ordeals corre- 
spond to those already described in Irish procedure, 
and, tliough the leference is a doubtful one, this 
likeness tends to prove that the ordeal had actually 
b«‘(‘ii in use among the Brythonic Celts. 

Litkhatork.— T his is cited throughout the article 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

ORDEAL (Chinese). — 'Flie use of the judicial 
ordeal in China is now mainly contined to the 
mountainous distriets of tlie south-west, wliere 
iiiimeioiis tiihes of non-Chinese origin still main- 
tain themselveH in semi-independenee. The de(uiy 
of tlie 01 deal is due partly to a growingdisbeliid in 
the supeistitioiiH which supported it and partly to 
the painful teachings of experience Avhicli compelled 
men to realize its fallibility as a test, of truth. Its 
disappearance, however, leaves Chinese legal prin- 
ciples iiiiallected ; Chinese law never ae.corded it 
theoretical recognition, hut merely granted it a 
more or less gnulging tolerance as a concession to 
iiamemoiial custom. The fact that the notions 
and practices relating to ordeal have been regulated 
and moditied by eiistom, not by law, explains why 
very few exjilicit references to the subject are to 
be fouml in the Chinese law-books,® 

There is, however, an interesting passage in that 
constitutional hamlhook ot the Chon dyna.sty 
known as the CVtoi/ Li (ascribed to the I2th cent. 
H.C.), from 'whicli we learn something of a legal 
jiractice that seems to liave elosely Approximated 
to what we understand by ordeal. We are told 
that before a litigant, in a civil suit was allowed to 
state his case in court he was required to iiand in 
a sheaf of arrows (50 or 100), and that in criminal 
prosecutions initiated by private individuals the 
accusers vere called ujioii to de|>osit in court fi 
specilied quantity (30 catties or Chinese pounds) 
of co[>per.* According to the best interpretation 

1 ' Book of Aicill,’ Aiicient Law.s, ui 2117. 

Jh j. 1>,)1 IT -i lb iii. 308. 

* D’Arbois (le Jubiunvilk', 1. 40, ii. 1(H) 

J' Ancient Laws and Inutitides 0 / H afre, London, 1841, p. 707. 

^ In thin respect (tlnna and India are at one. Cf. SHE xxv. 
11886] p. di ; see also K. B. Tylor, /’('h London, 1903, i. 141. 
Montesquieu, De I’JLspnt des lou, .\.\vui \G ((Knvres comptttes^ 
Baris, 1875-79), remarks that under tiie iSidic law trial by ordeal 
was not a thing legally ordained, hut was privately agreed upon 
and legally permitted. 

7 See K Biot, Le Tcheou-Li, Paris, 1851, ii. 311; and SBE 
\vi. [1882] 103. The t’hiiiesc word here translated ‘ copper ’ is 


of this procedure, when a litigant or prosecutor 
handed m a slieaf of arrows or 30 catties of copper, 
liis action was equivalent to (and was probably, 
indeed, accompanied by) a solemn <leclai alien of 
the justice of his cause and a self-condemimtion to 
righteous punishment if he veie guilty of uttering 
uiitiue statements or making false accusations. 
The arrows were emblematic of unsweiving and 
unerring trutli. ‘ Straight as an anew ' was, and 
is, as well understood an expression in ( 3iina as it 
is in the West, and the arrow’s flight was regarded 
as an unmistakable symbol of moral rectitude. 
Similarly, the prosecutor who brought accusations 
against another was expected to show jiroof that 
lie was willing to abide by the consequences of a 
com])lcte elucidation of the rights and wrongs of 
his case. The metal which he deposited m court 
was a symbol of the justice to which he made his 
appeal. In demanding justice against his oupoucnt 
he invoked retributive justice upon himself if liis 
accusations were fal.sc. Hence the man who 
shrank from an a[)peal to tlu^ test of the allows or 
the copper was coiife.ssedly uncertain of the truth 
or justice of his cause, or was secretly aAvaie tiiat 
Ills oi>poneiit was in the right. Thus, if oiil.y one 
of the parties to a case ventured to submit to the 
test, judgment went against the otliei by default, 

‘ Ceitaiu ordeals,’ as Tyloi has said, ‘ are closely 
related to oaths, so that the two shade into one 
another. Let the cuise m IucIi is to fall on the 
oath-breaker take eliect at once, it then becomes 
a sign condemning the swearei — in fact, an 
ordeal.’^ Lack of detailed information makivs it 
dillicult to decide whether tlie arrow and metal tests 
referred to in the Chou Li should be regarded 
as ordeals or merely as quaint and picturesque 
methods of oath-taking. It is ccitainly true, how - 
ev<*i, that 111 (!hina, as elsowdiere, many of tlie 
usages connected with oath-taking are almost 
identical with some foims of ordeal, and it is not 
always easy todiaw distinctions between the two. 

A fcliinese chronicle contains an account of the 
following episode, which it assigns to the middle 
of the 13th century. 

There was a eertam man whose trade it was to holl tcmple- 
iiK'etise His wares were of inferior make, but, when an.; of his 
customers Koimblod at their price or expressed doubts us to 
their qualiti , he was in the habit of certifying to tlieir exeel- 
lence b 3 ' ineatiH ot the following oath : ‘ If tiiis incense is not as 
excellent as I say it is, may a goblin meet me on the load and 
annihilate me ' ’ One da.A , as he was erossing a bridge behind 
ids shop, he was seen suddenly to fall prone on the ground as 
though he had been tripped up by some uncanny Hj)ef tre visible 
to himself alone. When the bystanders ntn to his assistance, 
he was already <iead 

Storie.s of thi.s kind, turning on a Rolmnn invita 
tion to the iioweiH of the sjiiritual world to bring 
sudden death or calamity on the swearer il his 
wonts are untrue, are very common in Chinese 
annals. Confucius himself, on a curtain memor- 
able occasion, is snid to have uttered such an oatli. 

lendcred by Biot 'gold or (other) ineUiI.’ In Lliia pa ‘-sage the 
word can hardly mean gold. The amount to bo paid into 
court would ha\y been prohibiti\c, and the obligation to pay 
the same amount m all oases, irrespective oi the nature and 
magnitude of the interests invohed, would have implied the 
creation of an arbitrary and iiratioiml uniformity which could 
hardly have failed to defeat the ends of justice The original 
iisefl the character chin, which m modern Chinese usually 
signifies gold, but which formerly indicated metal of any kind, 
and was applied indifferently to gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
iron. A luweni Chine'll- commentator (not cited by Biot) e\- 
daina the word as signifying, in this particular jwssage, iron, 
rou certainly suits the context well enough, for that metal 
would aptly symboluso the inflexibility of justice ; it is perhaps 
more probable, however, that the metal was copper, which, 
indeed, w'a.s often known as huang t'ieh, ‘yellow iron,’ and 
which, though a ductile metal, has an exceptional degree of 
tenacity. We learn from other sources that copper was in 
ancient times frequenllv used in connexion wdth judicial pro- 
ctKluro, and there would therefore be nothing exceptional in its 
use here. English readers will find a reference to the use of 
copper in judicial proceedings in J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 606. 

1 EBr^xji. 174. 
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* Confucius went to pay a visit to a lady whoso moral charac- 
ter did not stand hi^h In public estimation. A disciple ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him for havinjr done so ; whereupon 
Confucius cried out with an oath, “If I have done anything 
wrong, may (iod strike me dead, may God strike me dead ! ' 

In a Chinese lawsuit, when the statenientH made 
or evidence ^iven by the two parties are irrecon 
cilable, and the truth eannot be elicited by onli- 
nary methods, the parties sometimes adjoin n fiom 
the law-court to a teiujile, and there peiforin the 
ceremony known as tii chou — the ‘ordeal (or 
rather wager) by imprecation.’ 

TJie swearer unplaita his queue (if he has one), and lets his 
hair fall down over his shoulders, as though he were a cniinnal 
condemned to death, lie then kneels before the altar, ami 
utters Uie words ui»on the truth of whieh he is ready to stoke 
his life. ‘ If I am guilty of the charge, or if my evidence is un- 
true, or if I have made a false accusation fas the case may bej, 

I call upon the god to strike me dead before his altar.’ The 
procedure vanes in detail according to local custom or special 
circumstances. Sometimes the oath-taker proceeds l»y writing 
on a piece of paper the pa-ko-tzU, the ‘eight characters’ denot- 
ing the essential facts relating to his personal identity and 
tune of birth After lighting a stick or tw’o of incense he kneels 
bcfoi c the altar, and, uttering a set form of words, condemns 
himself and all Iiis family to death if tht‘ statement to which he 
has sworn is perceived hv the gixl to be untrue. The ‘ eight 
chuiucters’ are ceremomalh burned, and the oath-taker's life 
IS then wholly at the disposal of the deity addressed 

The procedure known aw fa-huang-jtkwy ‘ the 
.sending of a yellow missive,’ is similar to this. 

The swearer w'rites his accusation or evidence, accompanied 
hv an oath-formula, on a piece of white paper lie also writes 
ills name, addi ess, and residence, the name of the temple where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the name of the divinity 
invoked. The oath-formula varies at'cording to circumstances, 
hut IB usuall.v framed in sncli terms ns these • ‘ If I did so-and- 
so, mu.\ I die before sunset to-day ! ‘ or ‘If I have spoken I 
fulscl\, may I never be able to stand up again '' The white 
puner is folded up and enclosed in a covering or envelope of I 
,>i}|l()W paper, which is Lhen committed to the tlanios When it 
has been wholly consumed, the belief is that the message has 
leached its destination and that it will receive the due attention 
of the god whose intervention has been invited. 

Am a rule, the deity iii queMtioii Ik the cKeng-huav^y 
im'>‘city god,’ who fueMides over tlie fortunes of 
the walled town in which the district iiiagisti ale’s 
court is situated ^ The ceremony may, however, 
be performed in other temples besides that of the 
vJieng-h'iumg, and the deity invoked maj^ he almost 
any one of the numerous gods, spirits, or canonized 
personages who throng the Taoist pantheon. 

It is well known tliat a Chinese witness will 
often claim the right to consecrate his oath by 
cutting oir the liead of a fowl. This is a symbolical 
M'ay of saying, ‘ If 1 am lying, may I he killed a.s 1 
kill this cock ! ’ * This rite is stin fairly common 
in inland Cliina and is not unknown in the annals 
of Itntish law-courts in Hongkong and the ‘ mixeil 
com ts* of tlie treaty-ports. Sometimes the killing 
of a real cock is diNpensed with and a pajier image 
of tlie animal su)>stituted. The image is held up 
ill front of the setting siin, and tlie swearer cuts 
oil the head of the image just as the sun sinks 
below the horizon. According to another practice, 
the witness puts a number of beans into a basin 
and pounds them into a jiasto. By this action he 
condemns him.self to be clubbed to death if hi.s 
evidence is false. Yet another old custom was the 
ceicmonial breaking of an arrow, which signified 
that the witness was willing to be broken in two if 
lie committed perjury. Another practice was to 
blow out a caudle- llame and to utter the words, 

‘ If I have lied, may I he extinguished like this 
candle ’ [ssit ju huo mich). 

It is obvious that even tlie most solemn forms of 
oath-taking will be of little practical value in 

J II A. Giles, Conflict anifttn and itn Rxvah {Uihbert Lee- 
tnrep, Lhid London, 1916, p. 71. 

2 For brief accounts of these customs see L. Wiegcr, Moral 
Tenet n and Custome in China, Ixindon, 1918, p. 621 f. ; and 
li. l)or6, Hecherches gur len mpemtittons en Chine, Shanghai, 
1912, pt. 1 . vol. ii no 4 , p. 344 f. 

» Cf. a 8t«»rv in the Liao Chai, tr. H. A. Giles, Strange Storiee 
from a ChineKe Studio'^, Shanghai, 1908, p. 212 f. 

4 Of. Lcgge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 5 ; and Giles, Strange Stories, 

p. 868. 


helping a magistrate to discriminate luitween true 
and false evidence, unless he feels justilied in 
assuiiiiiig the sincerity of the witntiss s belief that 
perjury will involve lam in serious dillicultics with 
the unseen now’ers. A guilty man will liesitale to 
send a ‘yellow missive^ to the sjiirit-world it he 
feels morally ceitain that the sjiirits will receive it 
and will take him at his word. But, though imuiy 
Ciiiiiese— perhaps the gieat majority -are rathci 
.sceptical in these matters, conscious guilt is liable 
to reveal itself involuiitai ily in some slight outw'urd 
sign, such as tlie blanching of the clicck or tremoi 
of the hand. These signs will be instantly noted 
by an attentive ami experienceil magistrate, who, 
in .spite of his own scornful dislielief in tlie obp'ctive 
eliicacy of an elaboiate oatb-taking ceremonial, 
will often draw shrewd and valuable dt'diul mn-. 
from tlie appearance and general la^ariiig of tin* 
parties and Llieir witnesscB. 

The suggestion that the }>iiitieh should adjoin n 
to the city temple to sweai oatliH ami dispatch 
‘yellow missives' usually emnes not from the 
magistrate himself huf. fiomoneof the paities con- 
cerned not always the innocent one. But cases 
have b(3en known W’lien a clever magistiatc has 
elicited the truth by making the paitics uiuieigo m 
bogus ordeal ol his ow n devising. 'I’lie folIosMng 
is an instance of how a inagistiate succeeded b> 
this means in unmasking the guilt ol a man wlio 
had been ai'cused of tbett. 

He informed the acxiused that he must prow Iuh iriTioct iiof by 
successfullj unilergoing the ‘ hell-toueliirig oideal.' lie ox- 
plunied that in a eertaiii temple there luiiig a bell wliieh bad 
the singular power of detei ting tlie presence of UiuncH. When 
touched by a thief, he said, it uould uove forth sound, but, 
when touched bv other perhoiiB, it would remain silent. Tlie 
magistrate then gaveoraerstli.it all tie piisoiier'^ in his gaol, 
inehuhng the man aei-used of tlieft, sliouid be miii'-hed t>fT to 
the temple and made to sttiml in front ol the temple-htll he 
himself followed them, and gave a touch of Bolemml,\ to tiie 
nrooeedingfl h\ approaching ttie hcdl with rioerem e, ah thou^jfli 
It were a symbol of divinity, and uttenng a Khort pruvtr suit- 
able to the oe<»iion Having then (jaiised a large curtain to 
lie suspended in front of the bell so as to eonccal it from mcw, 
he gave secret oiders that tlie portion of the hell neuiest tc» 
the curtain should be smeared with ink Tins having b(‘( n 
done, be bade the prisoners advaiK-e one by one and toueii 
the hell hy thrusting their hanfls under the curtain. A 
nuudier of prisoners did as ttiey were tokl, and as c,vrh of tin se 
withdrew his hand the magistrate noteil that it was stained 
with ink. Then came the turn of the simjiecled thief liehev 
Ing that the luagistmte’s words would come t rue and that the 
bell, which hud hitherto r(.*inained silent, w'ould emit a souinl if 
he touched it, he put his band under the curtain as the others 
had done, hntcarcfulK abstained fioin bringing it into contact 
with the magic bell He withdrew- Ins hanti, but hia satisfac- 
tion at the success of his mnincuvre W'us short-lived Observing 
that there was no trace of ink on the man’s fingers, the magis- 
trate promptly declared that the case was closed and the guilt 
of the accused made rnanifeKl Ttiereupon, we are told, the 
outwitted thief made a full confession 

That such bogiiB oidealn may often be far iimic 
UHcful than real oncB will be readily conceded 
The drawback is that tlic more .successful and 
ingenious tliey are the sinallcr will Ik* tlic likeli- 
hood that they can be resoiti'd to on .suliscijuciit 
occasions with the .same prospect.s of sucees.s. 

There is a curious hook of ()hiiie.se medical juris- 
prudence known as the Hn yu(in4u, which was 
formerly in the hands of all (’hinese coroners and 
was widely u.sed in ollicial circles up to a ver_\ 
recent date. Thougli the book wa.s comiulcd as 
late as the 13th cent, of our eia, many of its luc 
Hcriptions and diiectioiis are inanifestiy baseil on 
very ancient folk-lore and the surviving traditiorm 
of ^ire-hisioric magic, while some of tlie iiietliodM 
which it prescribes foi discovering the trutli in 
matters atlecting criminal procedure arc strongly 
suggestive of ordeal. We may cite, e.g., tlic test 
of ‘ the yin-yang w'ater,’ whieh w-as no less irratirmal 
than the Christian ordeal of the Bible and the key. 
It is, or till recently was, Chinese law that, if a 
man finds his wife in the arms of a lover, lie may, 
with impunity, put her to death, provided he doe.s 
it immediately on discovery, before his natural 
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wrath has had tiime to cool, and provided he kills 
t lie lover at the same time. Tlie pioper way to 
edect the killing is to out off both heads, if possible, 
by a single blow of a sword. To kill one ol the 
guilty parties only will not excuse the homicide, 
for it will shoAY that he acted with cool delibera- 
tion and might therefore have restrained himstdf 
from killing either. The reason why the killing is 
(!ondoned is not that Cliinese law regards human 
life as a thing of small account (for that is the 
opposite of the truth), but that it recognizes the 
weaknesses of human nature and makes allowance 
for acts committed under an ungovei liable impulse. 
It sometimes happens, however, that the husband 
may he callofl upon to prove, in court, that liis 
w’ihi and liei paramour vvere really guilty of the 
ollence for wiiich ho killed them ; and he may 
have serious difiiculty in satisfying the magistrate 
of this, if the relatives of the <^ead man or woman 
insist that no act of adultery had been committeil 
or was meditated. Tn that case the homicnle may 
otl’er to ahiile by the results of the yin-yamj test, 
which tlic Hsi-yimn-lu <ie8ciil)es as follows • 

‘Take u wuter-jiir and fill it with water, one half from the 
river .'ukI the ottioi half from the welli Thn jh called “Mn- 
.A aril' water.” Take a stick and stir the water into a Bwnftlv 
whirlm^r eddy Then take the heads of the decapitated corpses 
of the man and woman and plaee them without delay iii the 
water If the pair were really jfuilty, the heads will turn nnse 
to no‘^l* . but, if they were innocent, they will turn hack to back, 
one atidve and the other below' m the jar ’ 

Strictly sjicaking, this is not a case of ordeal, bul. 
of divination, oi latiicr it is a kind of post mortoin 
ordeal if wi* regard it primarily as a test of the 
^nilt or innocence of tlie slain w ife, and divination 
if we regard it as a test to ])rove the guilt or inno- 
cence of the surviving husband.^ 

Tliore is reason to believe that ordeal by fire w’as 
not unknown in (diina in former days, though the 
ceremony of wuilking over hot coals, wdiich is 
occasionally [iractiseil in ceitain localities, is not 
ne(‘cssan]y, if ever, connetded wdth judicial jiro- 
(;edure tn Ifuddhist annals there is a legend that 
tells us of a victory obtained by Buddhism over 
'raoism by means ol a fieiy oideal. The incident 
is assigned to the Ist cent. A. I). 

Oertam distin^fuiahed members of the Taoist priesthood 
Htront,dy objected to the emperor’.s )>ntrona^e of IJudiihism, and 
offered (u prove that theirs was the true relif^ion by an appeal 
to miracle ‘ Take the books of the barbarians [i.e. the Indian 
missionaries of BuddhisinJ and our own holy writings,’ they 
said, ‘and set them afire If theirs are consumed, let them be 
banisiif d , if ours are burned, w'o are prepared to suffer death ’ 
This suggestion met with the emperor’s approi al, Imb to the 
surprise and mortilleation of tiie 'Taoists, who relied for their 
Huccess on tlicir proficiency in magic arts, all their books excei»t 
one Avere utterly consumed in the finnies The sacred objects 
ot tlie Buddiuhta, on the contrary, w'ere preserved intact , for 
‘ tiie flames were miraculously transformed into petals of water- 
lilies, by whitih all the books and images were enfolded and 
supported.’ ■* 

It waH remarked at the oiitHct that the ordeal ib 
iiowadayB conhned mainly to the tribes of mm- 
Chinese origin wdiich inluihit the mountainouH 
regions of the south-west. These tiibes form a 

J This is because the river is yaiuj (active and therefore male) 
and the well is yxn (passive and therefore female). 

^ E. T. WilliaiuH, in JRAH, N (Ihina Branch, xxxMli |11)07J 
91. 

3 Ordeal and divination are both ‘ methods resorted to for 
discovering the trutii ’ , Imt ‘ tlie ordeal is undergone b^ the 
person accused to vindicate hi.s innocence,’ whereas ‘divination 
is iiractised by third parties to fix the guilt of a erinie on a 
particular person ’ (C S. Burne, The Uaiidbook of Folk-lure, 
new ed., London, 1914, p. KU) 

^R. F Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913, p 187 ff. 
Cf. the Zoi oast nan slon of the ordeal successfiillv undergone 
by Atnrpat in tlie reign of Shaiipuhr n, aiiout a.d 3110 {SBE iv. 
11895] p. xlvii). For an amusing account of the rivalry Vtw'ecn 
the two orders of friars in Salamanca in the reign of Philip ii., 
and tlic fiery ordeal whiidi resnltiid, see Goidsmith, Citizen of 
the World, Letter c\i. Giles {Strange Stories, p ‘243) tells the 
story of the Buddhist monk who ‘ was to be thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling w'ater in a fiery pit, when suddenly a lotus- 
tlow’ei came forth, the fire was extinguished, and the water 
became cold.’ 


considerable proportion of the population of 
Yunnan, Kuei-chou, and western SHti-cliuan. It 
may be okserved that the ordeals known among 
these scattered communities are identical with 
many of those jiractised by the peoples of tlie Shan 
States, Siam, Cambodia, and Burma. This is 
readily a(;counted for by the fact that some of the 
Indo-Chinese races are etlmologioally connected 
with the Lolo, Miao, Moso, ami other tribesmen 
ol the Chinese south-west, and tliat tlie lattei, in 
spite of many centuries of isolation in an alien 
environment, have maintained many of the social 
usages and traditions of their more prosperous 
kinsmen.’ 

Writing of the Lolo, Colhoriie Btibei says : 

‘Trial by ordeal 18 common. An article of value having been 
Btolen ami the thief remaining undiacov ered, the people of the 
pla<*e arc aMsenibled by tiic luedicine-men, and a handful of raw 
nee IS served out to everyone A solemn period of mastication 
follows, after which the re.siiltant is ‘'ftat out, and a stain of 
blood on the chewed mouthful infulhlJv betrays the culprit 
It US affirmed that the gums of the guilty bleed, and that a con- 
fession alw'ays ensues ’ - 

'I’lie following is an account of a trhil by oi«h*al 
which took jilaco among a community of Black 
Miao as recently as 1911. 

A quarrel arose between two women, the elder of whom 
olijected to the younger coming to her house, on the ground 
that the younger woman's visits always brought bad luck, Hei 
husband, for instance, hiul died after one such visit and her sou 
after another The younger woman’s indignation at this chaise 
was BO intense that violent hostility broke out between the tw 
households. FinalK the relatives of the accused woinim 
liemanded the right of vindicating her character by mcan‘^ of 
the ordeal of boiling millet. ‘ Aduv was appointed and a 
crowd gatliered to see tlie trial A large cauldron was brought 
out and set over a rudely prepared firejilace Into tins a un ->• 
of millet was put to boil and an axe-head was laid in the boltnin 
of the cauldron When the contents iiegaii to boil, the young 
woman’s champion stiqiped his arm bare His duty was to 
reach down into the boiling porridge and snatch out the aw- 
head with his naked hand. If the skin were blistered, then tlie 
young woman’s cause was lost, if not, her lionour was vindi- 
cated Each side had also wagered a stake ot some Tls 25 \i.r 
about C8s J. To snauih out the axe-head was tiie woik of an 
instant and the man’s liand and arm came out uninjured from 
the scalding bath. It was clear therefore that the young hul\ 
was not the minister of had luck ’•< 

We may con(;lii(lc by citing a Homewhat .similai 
case of ordeal which took jilace Hfcili more recently 
in one of the tribal dbstricts ot N Yiiniian. 
Writing under tiie date of 20th dune 1915, a conc- 
Hpondent of a Shanghai newspajier thus descrilie^- 
the procetidings : 

* .Some Chinese workmen were engaged in putting up souu 
school buildings in connexion with niisHionary woi k A tw entv 
cent piece was missing one day, and the owners, tiie carpenters, 
accused the masons of theft The masons stoutly denied the 
charge, and then there was an ajipeal to trial by ordeal. At 
night, when the missionary was not alioiit, u largo iron pan of 
boiling water was got ready, and into this a half-dollar w'as 
thrown. The selected representative of tiie accusing c.arppntcr 
first put his hand and arm into the water and took out the com 
Then the head mason had to follow suit. The carpentci's arm 
received no injury, but tiie mason was so badly burnt tiiat iL 
was many weeks before he could lesuuie work I examined the 
two arms and do not know why one was badly burnt and tlic 
other escaped in juiy. The rariienters concluded that the masons 
were guilty , and claim that the inissing coin was returned to 
tlicui on the quiet while they were sleeping. 8uch tnul by 
ordeal is quite common in those parts.’ 4 

Litkraturb. —This is indicated in the article. 

K. Fleming .Joun.ston. 


f For an account of the ordeals practised among the Siamesi 
and neighbouring peoples see O. E. Genni’s art on th(' subject 
in The Astatic Quarterly Be view. 1895. 

2 'A Journey of Exploration in W Ssh-ch'uan,’ Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Supplementary Papers, London, 1886, i. 70 
Precisely the same test existed in Vedio In<iiu (see Ordeai. 
IHiudn], 3 (c)). 

* FL xxii. 11911] 284. The hoiling-wator tc^t h common 
throughout the Far East. For Japan see art. Divination' 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 806. It is also noteworliiy tJiat an axe 
was used in ancient Japanese ordeals as it is used to-day among 
the tribes of S.W, China, though in China the axe is placed in a 
tub of boiling water, whereas in Japan the axe ‘ was heated 
red-hot and placed on the palm of the hand ’ (ib.). 

* North China Daily Netes, Shanglial, 6th July 1916 In 
Vedic India tliere was an ordeal whereby an accused person was 
‘ required to take a gold-piece from a vessel of lioated ghi am! 
oil.’ Bee art. Divination (Vedte), vol. iv p. 830s and Okic' v, 
(Hindu), 3 (c). 
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ORDEAL (Christian). — The Avord ‘ordeaC cor- 
responds to the German Urted^ meaning ‘judg- 
ment/ or ‘doom.’ In German laAv Urteil has kept 
its general Kcnse and Ord(d is used with tlie same 
signification as the English ‘ordeal/ viz. ‘judg- 
ment of God.’ 

The subject of ordeals has been treated too much 
as a unity, whereas it is really a combination of 
several modes of proeediire. The main idea is, un- 
doubtedly, that supernatural powers are called 
upon to decide in a case, instead ot leaving the 
decision to human Avisdoin. We find, however, 
that, notw itlistarnlin^ this unily of the funda- 
mental conception, three diflerent methods are 
employed in onbir to reach the result. The three 
corresponding tyjies are • (1) the practices gron]ie< I 
round the idt'a of struggle, the outcome of winch 
is, of cour.se, influenee<l by tiie divine power; { 2 ) 
the group of appeal to chance (casting lots) ; and 
(H) the gioup of appeal to miracle ; this giouj> falls 
again into two subdivisions . (a) af)})cal to a direct 
manifestation of God’s judgment ; and (/>) ajipeaJ 
to miraimlous su]»j)ort against a human presinnj)- 
tion. 

1. The idea of sirng'g’le — The idem of struggle 
lends to the tiial liy liattle, A\liicli presents features 
bof,]) of self-lndj) and oi a pidgmcnt of I’roviiicnee 
'I'Ik' Havanan law (cl. 2, seet- 1), c.ff., tieats of a 
case of trying a man who is accused of conspiracy 
against liis dnkc. 

A prdiuniiarv mv I'stigatlon takos place There inuBl be thre< 
witneHses for the piosecutioji If theri' be one witnesH onl\ and 
if his stattMiient he <leriie(! h\ t-he ik cused, that witness will 
have lo pro\ (> In (onih.it tin! uhat he has said is true ‘Oui 
Ileus dederit \ ictoriam ilh ere<iiLe.’ 

The treatment of battle in liavarian law is also 
curious 111 other respects: a man could light by a 
snbstitnl(‘: the struggle is not 8clf-hel]» in tins 
ease; we Imd eAeii that the decision whicli of the 
two champions shall fight for which snlc is left 
t(» chance. 

TiiUH (d n, sect 2), if a freeman be charfreil v\itli stealing an 
ox or a milk-eow, either he must purge hmmelf by oath with 8i.\ 
oath-hel})ers, oi else two ohainpions will have to fight, but lots 
should he east to decide to whom (lod will a.ssign the stronger 
of the two ehampions Cf. Lex Baiuirar. Additto (S\nod of 
Ninhinga, cl 4) lots shall not he cast in the ('ase ot a duel 
before the champions are read\, lest they might he insidiously 
hampered h_\ incantations, diaholieal devices, or ‘ magic arts. ’ 

As anotlier instance of the striigg^le-ordeal, tlie 
ordeal oi the cro.ss may )>e mentioned. 

The eontenilmg parties having to hohi up their hands, the 
dei ibion IS arrived at according ns one or the other could hold 
out longer with outstretched arms (see Capittilari/ of tJharle- 
nuigrie of HOD on the diiision of the empire among his time 
sons [Itoretius, Ca}nful. Ueii Franc i. 129, cl. 14). It is noticed 
there that controversies might arise as to the limits of the three 
parts assigned to the sons. In such a ease the CapUnUiry for- 
inds actual battle and substitutc.s instearl the trial by cross. 
Ei'identl.A here again there was no question of letting the three 
kings stand and hold u{) their hands, but it had to be done 
through champions) 

2. Appeal to chance. — 'The most interesting case 
ol this is presented by the Frisian laws (sect. 14) • 

A man has been slam in* a crowd ; tlie man who elniins com- 
position does not know wlio is flie slater; he must ask Pro- 
vidence to dt‘eide lie is alUiw ed to charge up to seven men, 
ea<'h of wlioiu will haN e to jmrge himself by an oath with eleven 
oath-helpeiH. Therenimn all should go to a church (or to a 
saint's relies), and tw'o sticks, one of them marked with a cross 
and both wrapped up in clean wool, slionid be put on the altar 
or the relics. Then, after prayers that Ood may show ‘through 
an evident sign ’ if the oaths have been truthfully taken, a priest 
(or an innocent bo.y) should take one of the sticks If It be the 
one marked with a cross, the sineri are discharg’cd Otherwise 
each of the seven men should mark a separate siKik with a sign, 
all these seven sticks shouhl be wrapjicd up in wool and put «m 
the altar (or on the relics), and then taken, one after the other, 
by the piiest (or the innocent boy). The man whose stick is 
last to he taken will have to pay the composition. If the first 
seven have been discharged, the accuser can charge others, but 
in such further proceedings every accused can clear himself by 
oath with eleven oath-helpers, and there can be no further 
appeal to lots. 

Tjot appears also in a combination where it would 
not a priori expected, and that is in the case of 
slaves. 


A good example is Pactits de tenore jiacin doinin. HUdeh. et 
Chlof. 6. If a slave is suspccteil of a crime, hut there is no 
proof against him, his fate w ill be decided by lot. The freeman 
would in such a case clear himself with oath-helpers. 

The Salic law rejiresents here an ancient point 
of viev ; it does not try to makt* the thing easier 
for the slave, but it cannot let him liave oath- 
lielpers. (Of cour.se, torture very soon tlevelojis for 
.slaves — c.(f/., in the Ja'.c VinKjotnonuii , which Avas 
coinjiiled under stiong Roman inllm'nci . ) 

Lot in its very (Essence i.s based on equal possi- 
bilities foi both .sides. 

3. Appeal to miracle. {(t)Aft)>r<t} to nurovnlons 
inanifistution of the ti iifh. A coiisjiicuoiis t‘\ainple 
of such a maiiitestation is presented by the tiial ol 
thebiei. I'lieie is a description ot such atiial in 
Walter 8cott s Fair Maid of Prrfli 

Oliver ProiidtuU' has been killed l)e( ,iuse he had l)eeii iiih 
taken for limn Smith Nobf)d> knows ulio comiiiitled the 
murder. The body is laid in slate in a elmieh and susju'cled 
persons have to ai>proach it and to sw'ear tliat the\ are inno<-enl 
of the minder Should the murderer d.iie to ajiproai li il. il is 
e\pe<‘t.ed that the \ ems of the slam will open and blood will 
flow 

Within tlie gioup of miraculous mauilt'sial ions 
may al. so he ranged the trial of cold Avnlei, often 
usisl in cases ot wiLchciaft ; it consistcal 111 not ing 
whcthei a jier.son thrown into vatiT will be 
Huhmeiged as a token of innocence, or wlitdliei the 
watei refuses to receive him Ix'caiise he is guilty 

An exampb* oi tlie trial ol bread and ch(*ese i'' 
found III tii(‘ Laws of AethelnsI (S. 22) • 

If a clerk in lower ordeis is cliatgiai and lias no 'friemh,' 1 ■ 
no relatives, and, therefore, ‘ has no oath,’ i.e. cannot foi thul 
re.ason take an oaili witli < onijiiirgatois, ttnai In- must ti\ to 
HW'allow hrea<l and ( lieese, ‘and lei liim meet VMth wli.il (Jod 
wilieth ’ As an evcejdioii, t lie accused can take the Sacrament , 
evidently the choice ot tfie procedure depended on tlie di i ision 
of the court (liiehermann, iU-aetze der Aiiiiehnehneir 1 . ‘2()d) 

'I’he ceremony of trial by bread and chtx'se in- 
cluded the prayer of which \wo lia\c nn I'digli^li 
example 111 tlie following words ; 

‘Deprecor If, Doniine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeteine 
Ileus, (jui c« him formasti et terrain fmidasti, mari' liimtibuH 
lirminasti, solem et lunam in splendore hu'cre fecisli, ut m 
telligant astantes, ipiia tu es (Dons), (pn taeis inirabilia Kt t-e 
domimim lesuiii ( 'imstiim liumili pre( e <h'pos<‘o, nt <(m tiirtiim 
istud eoinmisit uel qin e.oiiseiitanem* est, gulu eius uel Imgu.i 
seu fauces suae MIC limit constnetae et oldi^^atae, ut punem m I 
caseum istum non praeualeat nmnducare ’ (tb. i 4‘.tri, cl f>) 

In all such ca.Hes tlic position in which the ac.cusi'd 
is placed presents no natuial difiieulty, and oiiI\ 
bad conscience would make the tiial a dangeroim 
one. 

(6) Appeal to nuraculoiLH salvation.- - In tliisgioiijt 
of practices there is quite a dithutmt set of jiossi 
liihties, ami the position of the ai-cused is fioin t he 
outset a dithcult one f.et. us take Lr.jr Salira. 
ell. 14. 

The man wlio <’aiinot And oath-helpers must go to the trial of 
the cauldron, i.e take a ring or a stoiie out of Ijoding water , 
otlierwiae he will have to pay a iieav,\ fine ((52 shillings). This 
clause relates to t,he trial of a Homan w'ho is accused of liaviiig 
robbed a tSsilian Ftaiik, and cannot find the prescribed numlu r 
of oath-iielpi'is, while the truth of tlie i-harge does not ajijie.o 
certain. 

Anotliei imjioitant (‘xamjile is jiresented by tlic 
Kipiiariaii law (sect. 31. b). 

If a stranger be accused within the Hiimanaii land ami can 
not find oath-lielpers, ](*t him clear himself by the fire or iiv tin- 
lot. 

Why should such a ditlicult form of trial bo im- 

{ >osed? liticause be has no friends and, llieiefon*, 
las only a low stamlirij^ in socitdy. 

Another feature wliich illustiates slrongly the 
fact that in iraciilouH puriheation is adjiidgeil onl> 
in exc(‘jitional circumstances is that a man who 
lias been comlcMimed to that form of tiial iimy bii) 
liimself out. Here Lex SfUlra, cli, 03, is 111 point. 

If the succumbing pai-ty would ha\e to pa\ (W)0 shillmy-', tlie 
aecused can, before the Inal, redeem himself liy a line whi(;li 
amounts to oiie-ftfth of the sum Cl 4 makes an Interesting 
addition: if the accused gives more than one-fifth to his ad- 
veisary, he may do so, but the peace-money will have to he 
paid to the public officer in sucJi case The puiihc autlioritv 
takes care that it should not be cheated of its rights (ft. 

2 Aethelstan, ‘21 fLiebermann, i. 162] : if a man wantH to make 
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ftn agreement about an ordeal, let him make an agreement 
about the private compensation but not about what we may 
call the ‘cnrninal fine’). 

One may ask, M'liy should not the accuser await 
the event of the trial and then claim the whole 
sum, instead of accepting a part ? There was 
certainly the fear that the accused migiit be huc- 
cossful and thus his accuser would get nothing, but 
peihapK also an important motive was provided hy 
the consideration that the accused might turn out 
to l>e insolvent. 

t )ne more characteristic feature is disclosed hy 
Aelfred, 4 and 4. 1 (Liehermann, i, 50). When a 
man has conspired against the life of the king 
either directly or hy harbouring exiles or their 
vassals, he has forfeited his life and all that he 
owns. If he wants to clear himself, he must swear 
with oathdieljiers. Now, in Acthelred, 5. 30 {ih. 
i. 244), we read : ‘He has to clear himself throngli 
threefold ordeal.’ In one of the MSS {i6. 245, col. 1) 
1 h‘ must clear himself in the ‘dee)K*st’ manner 
which the witan can ordain. In (hint, ii. 57 {ifi 
i. 348-350), tins oceurs again and the oath dis^ 
appears. 4'luis we (ran ohs(‘rve a gradual change : 
first, tlurre is only the oath ; then, the oath and 
the ordeal ; finally, only the ord(‘al. 

Of eoiirs(‘, the tremendous importance of the 
uceiisatioii is decisive in this case. From onr 
point of view it may seem strange to make the 
defence more diflicult because the accusation i.s 
more grave, but this is not uncommon in human 
psychology, and we may not be justified even in 
thinking that we are not soinctimeH acting under 
the same psychological motive — in some resj)ects it 
holds good even to-day. 

In Aethelstan, ii. 7 (if^ i. 154), we find that those 
who are often subject to accusations are to Ik* 
driven to the simjile ordeal. This relates to thefts. 
We see the same thing in Eadweaid, i. 3 (ih. 
i. 140), concerning a person who is not woithy to 
take an oath. What is expected here is (ronvie- 
tion, unless the accused is freed hy a miiacle. 

The worst form is the triple ordeal, occ.uriing, 
in Lef/es Henrivi, 64 {ih, i. 584). In reg-ard to 
the misdoings of corrupt people and to consjiiracies 
of j*('rjnrers, these should be subject to a more 
strict and diflicult for inula of oath. But it is so 
much feared that they may be unable to take the 
oath (as they would lose if they made a slij)) tliat 
th(\v piefer the ordi'.al. In its ‘ deepest ’ form as 
a trij)le ordeal it took the shape of lifting a red- 
hot bai of iron of lliree times the weight of the 
one us(*d 111 simple ordeal, or jilunging the arm 
instead of the liand into boiling water. The 
following was among the prayers used in Anglo- 
Saxon times (a/;, i. 419, cl. 5) before the trial by 
red-hot iron was started : 

‘ Dcuh, index iust.ua, (jui auctor pacia es et ludicas equitatem, 
to aupplinter ro^^anius, ut hoc ferruni, ordmatuu) ad luatani 
examinatiorieni cuiushbet dubietatis faciendam, benedieere ot 
aanctiflcmre digiiena, ita ut, ai innocena de preuominata cauaa, 
unde purgatio queienda est, hoe ferrum ignituni in maiiua 
aeoeperit (uel pedes iimnisent), illesua appareat, et sj sit rulpa- 
liilia atque reus, iustisHinm ait a(i hoe uirtus tua in eo cum 
ueritatedeclarandum, qualinuaiuatitie non doniinctnr iniquitaa, 
sed subdatur falsitaa ueritati.’ 

There are some further points to which attention 
is due. We find that sometimes the accuser lias 
to l)(!ar tlic burden of proof. This happens if the 
accuser requires sornetning extraordinary — e.g.y if 
lie challenges witnesses. Lex Salica, ch. 94, is 
here in point. 

If one bring the charge of falae tcatiinonv, he ahall put his 
hand into the (muldron, and, if he takes out the hand not burnt, 
the accused shall ]>ay 15 ahilhngg; if, on the other hand, the 
hand ia burnt, the accuser shall pay a like sum 

Such cases show that popular tribunals in the 
Middle Ages were not so passive as we might have 
thought. The court could a.s.sign the burden of 
proof to one party or the other, and this was a 
great power. Tlie burden of (iifii<ailt proof is 


generally assigned to the party making an im- 
probable assertion. 

Certain facts seem to be due to later develop- 
ment. Thus in 2 Aethelstan, 23. 2 (Liebermann, 
i. 162-104), it is oidered that in the case of an 
ordeal there should stand on each side no more 
than twelve men ; and, if the accused have with 
him moie than twelve, then the ordeal shall be 
lost for him unless they be willing to go from 
him. It is not said distinctly that the.se sup- 
lorters are kinsmen, but they were probably kins- 
olk. The accused might have produced oatli- 
helpers in this case, and yet ordeals had become 
so common that resort is had to them instead ol 
to an oath. 

Another fact wortli noticing is that in latei 
times the miracle i.s invoked lor the decision of 
private disputes and has settled down into some- 
thing which might be called judgment of Clod at 
privat.c law. The Domcsfiafi Jlool gives a number 
of such cases ; w'e shall take only two exarnples ; 

‘ VluiC't probare offeri ae portaturmu judicium quod iiomta 
eat aicuti dicunl. ' (l. 336), ‘ Ilanc terrain calunipniatur esse 

liberam VIchctel homo hermen, quociinnjue mode judicetur 
licet hello beet, vel iinhtio Et abas eat preato probare eo niodo 
(luod jacuit ad ccclesiam die qua lex E. obiit , aed totus 
ImndreduB teatatur cam fuiase terrain regis et ad sanctam 
adeJd ’ (ii. 339) 

Indicium and belltiin nie thus contrasted and the 
former admitted in a civil trial, but such cases 
seem to have oc<!urred particulaily wlnni the 
testimony of tlie neighhourhood w as ( liallenged, 

How^ (lid people in those days look on those 
forms of procedure? l^'rom oiii modern point of 
view it seems preposterous to ask a jierson to take 
up red-hot iron or to jilnnge his liand into boiling 
water. We may quote Lea on tlie subject : 

‘III geneial ... as the rc.sult depended mostly iqiou tlioee 
who administered the ordtal, it conferred an iricwpf.’i-jtjle 
power to release or to condemn, and it would be expecting too 
much of human nature to euppose that men dul not yield 
frequenllv to the t<‘mptation to abuse that power. When 
Sigurd Thorlakason was accused hy Saint Olaf the King of the 
murder of liis foster-brother Thoralf, and offered to clear him- 
self by the red-hot iron, King Olaf accepted his offer, and 
appointed the next day for tlie trial at Lygra, where the hiHho)) 
was to preside over it. When Sigurd went back at night In his 
ship, he said to his comrades that then prospects were gloom v, 
for the King had probably caused himself the death of Thoralf, 
and then brought the accn>aLion against them, adding, “Eoi 
him It 18 an easy matter to manage the iron ordeal so that 
I doubt he will come ill off who tries it against him"; where- 
upon they hoisted sail in the darkness and escaped to their 
homo in the Faroe Islands (Olaf Haraldsson’s Saga cvlv., 
Laing’s Ileimsknngla, ii. 210) The injustice thus InnLcd at, 
must often have been practised, and must have shaken the 
most robust faith, and this cause of disbelief would locoive 
additional strenglb from the fact that the result was not seldom 
in doubt, victory being equally claimed by both parties’ 
(Superstttioii and Forced, p. 352 f.) 

l^Heudo-Cnut, df Forestd, U. 2 (Liebermann, i. 
622), show's that in the 12ih cent, orifeal was re- 
garded as an uUimn7n refngiwn of uncertainty ; 
the purgation by red-hot iron sliall nowise be 
admitted, nnle.ss the naked truth cannot he 
otherw'ise investigated. Eadmer, in his Ilistoria 
Novornm, says about William the Ked that he 
declared Dei to be worth nothing, because 

it can be jilii'd either one W'ay or the otlier : 

‘ t^uod pro voto cuiuscpie bine iiide jilicatur ’ (ed. Ilolls ser , 
Ixvxi. 102). 

'riie last stage is reached when a very important 
canon of the Fourtli Lateran Council (1215) forbade 
prie.sts to give their hle.*<sing to ordeals on any 
acfiouiit : 

* Nec qmsquam purgationi aquae feruentis vel frigidue , scu 
ferri candeutis ritum cuiuslibet bcnedictioiiis aiitoonsecrationis 
impendat : saluis nihilominus prohibitionibus de monomaehiis 
Slue (luelhs anlea promulgnfis’ (cap. 18, ‘De iudicio sanguinis 
et duelli clencis interdn to’). 

The ordeal continued to linger for a long time 
in local tradition {e.g., M. Bateson, Borough 
Custoni'i [Selden Society Publications, vols. xviii. 
and xxi.], Loudon, 19U4-()6, give.s examples of it 
in later times) But the rule of the Lateran 
Council excrteil a poweiful influence; it cleared 
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the atmosphere and had much to do with abolish- 
ing that particular form of procedure in the 
principal courts, 

Litkratubb. — J. Grimm, Deutsche ReehtsalterthilTner, Got- 
tingen, 1828, 41S99 ; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte^ 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1887-92, ii. : H. C. Lea, Superstition and Forced, 
1‘liiladelplufi,, 1878; F. Liebermann, Gesctze der Angehachsen, 
Halle, 1003-12, 1 ,, ii pAUL ViNOGRAHOFF. 

ORDEAL (Greek). — The appeal to God for the 
settlement of a difficulty in human atlairH is deeply 
ingraini'd in human nature, and therefore we lind 
exam pi CH of trial by ordeal among all the trilies of 
the world (see J. Koliler, ‘Die Ordalien der 
Naturvolker,’ ZVJiJV v. [1884]). 

In jiarticiilar the (Treeks seem to have developed 
many practices based on the idea of a direct apjieal 
to a jirommncement of the gods. Forms of iiro- 
cedure of that kimi were friicly used m archaic 
Greece, and lingered on in many localities. The 

f irocedure of enlightened States like Athens, 
lowever, discarded this line of develo]unent, and 
we do not find direct testimony in this respect. 
This is natural enough, as the evidence of the 
clas.sical period comes from a rationalistic age. 
The tacts rejiorted from other localities, liowever, 
aie very characteristic The cult of the Ennytis, 
tlie goddesses of revenge, was specially a)»t to call 
fortli the direct manifestation of divine power. 
W e learn fiom Pausamas (VII. xxv. 7) tliat a man 
who had committed liomicide, or some other crime 
involving religious pollution, was sufiposed to 
liecome insane if he daied to enter the sanctuary 
of the Erinyes at ('erynea. Here jmnisiiment is 
coincident with the manifestation of guilt. And 
the same idea of immediate retribut ion apiiears in 
the story told by Philostratos in liis bio^-apliy of 
Apollonius of 'rvfinafi. 6). It i elates to tlio water, 
nfiKiov Aids, which brought blindness and .sick- 
ness to the man w ho had committed perjury. 'IMie 
same kind of suiioi stition was attached, it seems, 
to the Horkos-stream in Bithynia : that stream 
w’Hs considered a most horrible one to swear by, 
o,s it used to pull the perjurer towards its whirl- 
fiools. A very cunous development of tliis idea is 
jiresented by the higend relating to the water of 
the Styx. He.siod tells us {Theog, 782 fi.) that tlic 
gods tliein selves used a form of ordeal to make 
sure of the truth in cases of dispute. 

Ins waB Bent b> Zeus to bring to Olympus u can of water 
from an underground stream (the Styx). The; litigants had to 
drink of that water and the go<i who had made a false asseitioii 
would he o\eT taken by ‘.sleejiing sicknese ' which lusted a yt«i 
When the ordeal ha<l in this wa\ led to a de( laration of gudt, 
the deity convicted of the crime had to suftfr further punish- 
ment for nine ycais and was, dining that time, deprived of the 
food which conferred uumortality on the gods 

We have no sucli detailed description a.s to an 
appeal to the Styx by iiioitals, although the oath 
by the watci of the Styx was regarded as an 
especially terrible form of imprecation. The Ilor- 
kos stroam in Thes.salia is described thus : 

opuov yap £«ivo{> Srvyb? {Ifiarot •erri*' airopputC (H. ii 755), bv 
T*. p-tytaros opKos 5ei.v6ra.T6s re rtiksL /aaKapecrcri Qeoltriv (if/. 
XV 37 f.). 

In a very definite form the practice of ordeal is 
desciibed in Sophocles, Antigone, 264 tf. . 

i' S’ eroip-ot leaX p.vSpovf alpeiv 
KCLL rrvp Siegrreiv, teal Oeovs bpxtopLoretv 
TO pLVre Spatrai /uoire t<(* ^vvetSevai 
TO npetypa ^ovhevaavri fxrtr’ elpyaapevt^. 

'I’he txvdpoL remiml us forcibly of the ordeal of 
red-hot iron wdiich wjis so wudely difi'used in 
medifeval practice, and there can be no doubt that 
in this case a regular form of procedure before 
umpires was gone through. This particular ordeal 
may even have left a trace in Athenian practice, 
if the oath by the fire alluded to by Demosthenes 
(liv. 40) may be referred to the trial by red-hot 
iron. 

Tlie scantiness of information about actual trials 


must not lead to the conclusion tliat the recourse 
to these or similar practices ivas very rare. The 
extreme decentralization of Greek life and custom 
made it possilile for the minor commonw calths (o 
keep up ancient lites wliich had almost disappeared 
from the princijtal cities, ^^'e may notice in this 
connexion that the practice of finding out the guilt 
of a iimiderm l>y watching the oscillatioii.s of a 
suspended hattlc-axe [(ixinomanti(() is reiiorted 
(lMiny\ Uy xx.xvi. 19), although it is impossible 
to settle the exact area in which sucli a practice 
was u.sed. Something of the same kind was also 
used in connexion with shells, in the movement of 
which po])ular superstition discovered indications 
as to suspected guilt. 

Litkuaturk.— R. Hirzel, Der Did, T.i>i])/.ig, 1902 , K Binding 
and others, Zum altesten Strafrcchf det Kuttornilkcr (iius^ 
nellanea in answer to queries h\ Mommsen), do 1!)().^ 

Tall VinoguadokI' 

ORDEAL (Hebrew). — The only O'l’ practice 
W’hich involves the apjdication of an oideal in the 

I iroper sense of that term is described in Nu 5'^ 
t was resorted to in order to disclose the guilt oi 
the innocence of a wufe accused liy her husband 
of adultery. The ordeal was administered by t he 
prie.st, who placed in the w'omaii's hamls the 
‘jealousy ollciing' (nsjp nrj:?), consisting of l)arh‘\ 
meal (ontv n,*pp), without oil or incense upon it 
Some of tlie dust of tlie tabernacle was placed in a 
ves.sel full of water, and the Holeinn oatli of pur- 
gation wasadmini.stered to the woman. Thcicafter 
the oath (called in ‘oath of cursing’) 

was wTitteii on jiarchinent, and the writing was 
then blotted out with the. dust-impi egiiated watei, 
which the woman was coinjielled to drink. If .she 
w’as innocent, no eflect iollovNcd ; if guilty, ‘tin* 
water that causeth the cinse shall enter into hei 
and become bitter, and her belly shall swtdl, and 
her thij'h shall fall away’ (npi; n^cp njpp -- 

the punishment tlms falling upon the instruinent!- 
of her .sin. 

It i.s e\ident that the efficacy of the ordeal de 
scrilied i.s regarded as due enliiely to divine inter 
ventioii ; the ingredients einjiloyisl aic innocuous 
No doubt fear OI the result often led to a confession 
of guilt. Jt is equally clear tliat the lesult is ex 
pected to sliow itself speedily (ct. SOtdh, lii. 4, 
W’here an interval of from two to three years is 
nlloAved). Unlike many of the j>rescn]>tionB of the 
Levitical code, wliich v>eie lather theoretical than 
practical, the ‘ jealou.sy ’oidcal was really employed 
b}' the Jews {Her. 6Hu ; Kdittj. v. 6; SOldh, i. ,78) 
According to Jewish testimony {S6tdh, ix. 9), it 
was efficacious only when the husband himse.lf was 
innocent, and it w’as ajqilied only in doubtful cases, 
and solely at tlie leijucst of the husband {ib. iii. G, 
iv. 2), It is said to have l>een aholi.shed in the 
1st cent. A.D., at the instigation of ,Johanan ben 
Zakkai, liecause adultery on tlie paitof husbands 
became so common t hat the ‘ bitter waters ’ had no 
eflect when administered to an unfaithful wife {ib. 
ix. 49) .lohanan grounded Ins action on IIos 4*’*. 

It is possible that the ‘ jealousy ’ ordeal is only 
a particular in.stance of tlie water ordeal, whicb 
liohertsoii Smith and oIImuh believe to have been 
widely practised by tlie Hebrews (cf. ICr.l. Sem 
London, 1894, p. 181). It does not apjiear to tiie 
present writer that there is any allusion to an 
ordeal in Ex (the childieii of Israel compelled 
to drink the dust of the goMen calf), or in F]x 2‘2" 
[Eng. *‘"J, or Jg IT^ (cf. L\ ,6^). 

Litbraturb. — B. Stade, ZATW w [I895j nkk-17S: W 
Nowack, Lehrb. der hebr. Archaol(»)ie, Freilmr^. 1^94, fi. 249- 
253; the C/omm. on ‘Numbers,’ ad loc , eH[) G B Gray (ICC, 
Edinburgh, 1903), who aLo discusseH textual qie*Btion8 to whinh 
it has not been found neeiM-.'irv to refer in abo\ e article ; IJDB 
Hi. 325b; EBi ii. 2.111 ff ; Mi. 33 .35 , .//?, artt 

* Ordeal * (ix. 427 f.), and ‘ Adultery ’ (i. 217 f.). 

,1. A. Selbik. 
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ORDEAL (Iliii(hi). — i. In Vedic texts. — So 

little of the early judicial procedure of the Indians 
is revea led to us by the Vedic texts that it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the traces of any use of the 
ordeal as a means of establishing disjmted facts 
are of the slightest character. The oath in a 
huiiilar use is seen by native tradition in one 
passage of the liigvcdti (vii. 104. 14 f.), and it has 
ixM'ii suggested that there are traces of the fire and 
water ordeals of later India in the story of Dirgha- 
tamas [Hdjveda, i. 158. 4), while one hymn (ii. 12) 
of the Atkarvaveda has been interpreted as in- 
tended to accompany the performanc^e of the lire 
ordeal. But in all three cas(*H the suggestion of an 
ordeal is iriadinissihle, and it is in tlie Brahniana 
literature that we hud not only the oath {Aitareya 
Brahmanny v. 30), but also the closely c.onnected 
ordeal. In the Faachftnnda Brfthmana (xiv. 6. 0) 
we are told that Vatsa established his juirity of 
origin against a taunt by a rival by walking 
through the Hro— a ))brase oxacddy parallel to tliat 
us<hI in the Antiyone. (204) of Sophocles.* In the 
Chhdndvyya Ujmnisdd (vi. 10), a woik of the close 
of the Vedic period, we learn of the ordeal of carry- 
ing a luiatod axe as aj>j)lied in a ease of t heft, and 
e parallel to t his passage has been seen in the 
Itiyveda (iii. 53. 22), but without any real ground. 
I'lu' Knnhka Sutra (lii. 8) seems to refer to the 
ordeal by the hot piee-e of gold. Finally, in 
one passage of the ^atapatha Brdhmaua (xi. 2. 7. 
33) there has IxHiii seen a reference to the balance 
ordeal as practised in later India. There remain, 
tlieiefore, as juoved for the Vedic period, .say to 

000 n.c. , no more than one voluntary ordeal and 
one ap})arenUy judicial, and neither of these 
ac.conls with the ordeals of the jurists. 

2. In the early jurists — The unimportance of 
ordeals in the Vedic period receives confirmation 
fiom the slight place which they occupy in the eaily 
jurists. In the JJ/inrma Sutras-, wliich belong to 
the period from 500 n.(^ on wauls, they are passed 
over in silence by all except the latest of all, Apas- 
tamba, who (ii 11. 29. 6) merely lefers to the use of 
ordeals as one way of deciding disputed cases. In 
tin* code of JSIanu the ordeal for the first time ap- 
jiears as a didinite part of judicial procediiie. It 
stands in the closest connexion with the oath, and 
it is plain that the ordeals mentioned are merely 
more stringent forms of the oath, a characteristic 
\\hich holds good of Hindu ordeals throughout 
their history. The commentators see in the pas- 
sage of Mann a lelerence (viii. 114-116) to the lire 
and water ordeals normal lat<?r, but this cannot he 
correct ; the reference i.s merely to the person sub- 
jected to the onleal escaping burning by the hre, 
arid to his not being thrown up by the water ; and, 
as the formei ordeal is illustrated by t he ca.se of 
Vatsa, it seems clear that we have merely a case of 
tire-walking, and (he second form was i)re8nmahly 
nothing more or less than the ordinary Teutonic 
ordeal in wdiieli the ])erson was tlirowm into the 
water and held innocent if he .sank. The eom- 
mentabors say, in accord with the later usage, that 
these ordeals w'ere reserved for graver eases. 

3. In the later juristic literature. — The Mdnava 
Dharma Sdstra was probably redacted in its 
jiresent sliape before A. D. 200, and the first evidence 
for the development of a system ot ordeals is found 
in the S7nrtis of Yajfiavalkya and Vii^nu, dating 
probably from befou' a.d. 300. From that time 
on the Suu'tis develop the subject in increasing 
detail and on the same lines. The most important 
accounts are those of Nilrada (e. A.D. 500), pro- 
sin' ved in two versions, Brhaspati {c. A.D. 600), 
Katyayana, and Pitamaha, who are jmssibly the 
tormcr rather earlier, the latter rather later, than 

1 0 Oruppe, Grtechisohe Mythologie, Munich, 190C, p. 877; 

1 f above, p. 521*. 


Brha.spati. The later text-hooks of law rely on ( he 
Smrtisy and the continuity of practice is illustrated 
by tiie fact that in 1783 the chief magistrate of 
Benares ^vas actually carrying out ordeals in the 
manner prescribed in the texis. In the couise of 
time many clianges took place m the mode of 
carrying out the ordeals, the number was increased, 
and detailed rules for their administration muKi- 
jdied — for the most jiart, it must be noted, in the 
direction of making the ordeal less onerous on flie 
person by whom it was carried out. A. s usual, the 
texts dilier in innumerable details, but the follow- 
ing are the chief points of imjiortaiice in their ac- 
counts of the circumstances under w’hich ordeals 
could he aj>i»lied. 

(a) Conditions of application . — The form of pro- 
cedure conteuqdated in all cases is one by formal 
plaint expressed in writing, to w hicli the defendant 
lodges a formal reply ; the mode of proof is then 
decided upon, and the decision is based on the 
success or failure of the defendant, or plaintitb a^ 
the case may be, to make good bis contention. Tlic 
normal modes of proof recognizisl by the Smj'tfs aie 
documents and witnesses, w ith a preference for the 
former, and it is only w hen these two means fail 
to yieltl guidance, through insuflicicney or equality 
of weiglit, that the ordeal can have a place, uccokI- 
ing to Yajfiav^alk} a ; the same lule .seems usually 
to he recognized by theother if not exjdicitly 

stated, while Kiit \ ayana goes so fai as to rule that, 
even if only a jiart of the ease I'an h(‘ estahlisheil 
by witnesses, nevertheless tlic ordeal may not be 
applied. J’>cn, however, when an ouleal is jiei- 
mis.siblc, there is one important limitation onii-^ 
use : it implies normally that the othei party shall 
underbake as part of the proceedings to accept tin* 
penalty appropriate, be it ineiely a liiui or cv(‘n 
corporal pimishnicnt. To this rule there are two 
kinds of exceptions . in the tiist ])lacc, if a man 
desires to justily himself, he may undcitake, ac- 
cording to Naiada, the ordeal without the other 
party undertaking to jiay the penalty ; in the 
second }»lac,e, in cases of accusation of grave otleiices, 
which would be classitied as crimes in modem jiiris- 
pnidence, the king is allowed to decide that the 
ordeal shall be imjioHcd without the accuser iindei - 
taking to bear the penalty, which would he, often 
at any rate, a cai>ital one. These cases are given 
by Yajfiavalkya as treason and great sins, by 
Visnu as oUeiices against the king and otlences ot 
violence (sa/atsa) ; with this view' Katyayana 
agrees, and Fitamaha allows in these cases tin; 
application only of the ordeal by sacred libation. 
Narada has two dill’erent ac(;ounis : in the first he 
restiictsthe administration of the ordeal without 
the other party accepting the penalty to cases of 
high treason and to the king’s own servants ; in the 
second he allows it in all cases of persons suspected 
by the king or denounced as criminals by inter- 
course w'ith robbers. 3'liis version is iiotew'orUiy 
by reason of the stress laid on the rule that the 
ordeal should never be resorted to w ithout the con- 
sent of the plaiutifl’, and by the statement that the 
ordeal is superior to human methods of proof. 
Brhaspati prescrihos the ordeal for ruffians, adul- 
terers, forgers of gems, pi’arls, or coral, and those 
who withhold deposits, and authorizes its employ- 
ment for serious crinu's or the approi>riation of a 
deposit even when theie are witnesses. But, though 
he asserts the superiority of ordeals properly ad- 
ministered to w'itnesses, he still restricts the use 
normally to eases where doubt arises as to a docu- 
ment or oral evidence and wdiere ratiocination 
fails. Apparently in the special eases mentioned 
the ordeal might bo imposed without the other 
party aecejiting a penalty, but this point is left 
oUseiire by the text. Fitamaha shows tha(> ordeals 
were not regarded universally with confidence, as 
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lie provides for the case where there is no hiunan 
eviaeiice and where the two parties do not wish 
to resort to ordeal, in whicli event the kin»( is to 
decide. The cases whicli thus aie left to l>e dealt 
Mith by ordeal — nonimlly only in the absence of 
human means of proof — are offences a^jfainst the 
kiii}^, serious criiues, espec ially those of violence 
and adultery, theft and robbery, the withholding 
of a deposit or denial of an obligation, and matters 
done in secret, in the interim of a house, in a forest, 
or so long ago th.at tliere can be no evidence, ami 
cases where the human evidence is jierjured or 
otherwise suspect. 

Ev(‘n when an ordeal is permitted, however, it 
need not take any more severe form than that of 
an oath, the Snnhs lieing all agreed that the oath 
is a form of ordeal suited for the lesser cases. 
Strictly speaking, it would seem from Mann that 
the test ot the truth of the oath was whether any 
calamity came to tbe swearer, but, as no time 
within which the test was to be made good is siieei- 
lied in the later StuftiN, and, as the oath is reserved 
for cases of le.ss weight, it seems jirobable that in 
jioint of tacit the sanction of the oath itself was 
considered to be sutheient.* Visnu sjiecifies in de 
tail the oaths lor smaller oflence.s, estimated in 
money -value as not exceeding r> k) .vaci/nr.v in the ca.se 
of a Sudra ; for an oilence valued at or exceeding 5 
kfmalas but under half a sararna the orileal by 
sacred libation is im]»osed ; foi any iiioie serious 
case any of the other loui, the halanee, tire, 
water, and jioisori. In the ease of a Vaisya the 
lates are inei eased twofold, for a Ksatiiya three- 
fold, for a Ihahnian fourfold, but he is exempt 
from the ordeal by sacred libation unless as a test 
of his future conduct in a transaction ; any one con- 
victed previously of cirime must he subjected to an 
ordtial, howevei tritling the amount. Rrliaspati 
prescribes for persons of the lowest order tlie 
poison oideal ulien ju’operty worth 10(X ) panas has 
rieen stolen, the liie oideal wheie the value is 750, 
th(‘ hot> oil wheie the value is 400, the ordeals by 
lice, sacied libation, and dhannaawiX adharina lor 
\ allies of 300, 150, and 100 resjiectively, and the 
ordeal by tlie ploughshare for tlie theft of a cow. 
These sums are doubled and quadrupled for persons 
of su})erioi meiit, Narada and Pitamaha agiee in 
aseri hing the rice ordeal to cases of larceny. Tlie 
olhei Smrtis leave tlie matter to the discretion of 
th(‘ king or the jiresiding judge. 

Normally the ordeal fell to he performed by the* 
defendant, but Yajuavalkya and Naiada clcaily 
lennit it to be jierlornied, by mutual agreement, 
>y tlie plaintiff, the defendant then uridei taking 
the payment of the fjonalty. This, however, seems 
distinctly to be coiitiary to the vio^^s of Visnu, 
Katyayana, and Pitamaha, Katyiiyaiia alone 
a[»[)eara to allow a substitute to undertake the 
performance of the ordeal, but only if the pensoii 
eoneeriied is an unbeliever, or guilty of one of the 
mortal sins, or of a mixed caste, or outside the 
Krahmanical oommunity. 

(/>) Limitations of the use. of ordeals. 
restrictions are imposed on the use of oi deals ac- 
cording to the caste or the personal condition of the 
jierson concerned or tlie time of yeai. Narada, in 
one version, Harita, and Pitamalia seek to provide 
that the ordeals by the halanee, fire, water, and 
poison shall by assigned to the Brahman, Ksatriya, 
Vaisya, and Siidra respectively ; and Katyayana, 
while giving as an alternative the use of all kinds 
for all castes, exempts the Brahman from tlie water 
ordeal. Elsewhere Narada states that ordeals 
should not he imposed on jier.soiis perfoi iiiing vows, 
ascetics, women, distresse*! persons, and those wlio 
are diseased ; that the poison ordeal is not to be 
iiitlicted on the young, the old, ascetics, distressed 
1 So in Greece (Hesiod, Theog. 786 ff.). 


persons, and madmen ; that the halanee is the 
suitable ordeal foi euniielis, distressed and afUieted 
persons, infants, old men, and the blind, and the* 
tialanee and the sacred libation for women. He also 
forbids the use of poison for biliou.s people, watei 
for those distressed, and lire for lepers, the blind, 
and those with bad nails. Vismi prescribes the 
balance for Brahmans, women, iiiliim old men, sick 
persons, and persons deticient in an organ of sense, 
and torhids the use of lire in 1 he case of h'jiei s, inlii ni 
persons, and blacksmiths, of poison toi lepers, 
Idlious persons, ami Braiimnus, of watci toi person'- 
allectcd by jdilegm oi othci illness, tlui timid <m 
asthmalie, or those who live by \\atei, and ol 
sacred libation for atheists or in time of di.se}is(‘ 
Katyayana agrees in forlndding the use of liie toi 
hlaeksmiths and watei tor iishermen, and adds a 
prohibition of jioison in the ease of sorcenos, pre 
Hiiniahly because their native element would he too 
lavourahle to the accused 

As regards lime, th«> iiile is that the liie oideal 
IS appropriate in tlie rams and the cold and cliilly 
seasons, the water oiileal in summer and autumn, 
the poison ordeal in tlie cold and the chilly seasons, 
while the lialaiiee is imjiroper only in stormy 
weather; but th(‘8e rules are, it is elcai, rathej 
eounsels of jieiteetion than binding regulations 
All ordeal should never he perfoi med m the aftei 
noon, at noon, oi at the twilight, hut in the mom 
ing, and in a suitable jmhlie place. 

(r) I'lie. u It nd/e rs avd / / ntts of vrdruls Y aj naval - 
kya gives a list of live ordeals tlie balance, fire, 
water, ])ois()ii, and sae-ied liliatiou ; and this list is 
also fouml in Visnu. Narada, howeve.i, in one ac- 
count adils to it the ordinals of nee and the liot])ieee 
of gold, and Katyayana agrees with this a(;eount : 
Harita, who also gives seven, has that of choosing 
lots in place of the liot jdeee oi gold. Brhaspati and 
Bitamaha bring nji the iiumhei to nm(‘ by adding 
to Narada’s list the ordeals of the ploughshare, and 
dharma and adhanna. These nine alone are reeog 
nized as admitted by the law as legal means of 
proof, and the /SVar/i.v exju cssly state that irreguhu 
ordeals are quite imjiroper. In all cases the ordeab 
are essentially religious in nature, and eertain 
features derived from this e.haractenstie an* com 
mon to all forms. Tlie person allbcted must, as in the 
case of a great saeriliee, last the day hetoie, ami he 
niu.st batiie and iierforiii the rite in Avet garments ; 
each ordeal is accompanied by jirayers, whieli, 
according to YajfiavalKya, arc to h«* said by tie* 
accu.sed, hut, accoiding to the othei SniftiSf by n 
Brfthman ; in each case olVcrings are made, and 
the presblmg judge is a<*tually eoiiqiaretl to the 
adhvarf/tt, or sacrilicing iiricst, while in tlie east' 
of the oideal by bahuiee the balance is treated 
in a manner analogous to the use of the sacieil 
post at the normal sacrilite. The platt* must he 
inildie, in the hall of justice, or before the king’s 
palace, or a temjde, or at cross roads, just as n 
royal sacrifice is public. 

In the ordeal b> balance two posts are erected, (» ft bigb, and 
a transverse beam is jilac.ed over them .'1 ft long , from it l)V an 
iron hook is suspended the beam of the balance, which is 71 ft 
long, and from the two ends of which sc ales are susperHled, tin 
ends working m arches to permit of the accurate marking <*i 
the position of the sc ales. TlieiJ the defendant is put on one huI. 
and on the other an e(pial weight of sUme, earth, ettn, the i)ohi 
tioaof the scales is marked, the defendant descends ; the judg> 
then adjures the man charged w'lth the weighing aixl the 
balance, and the defendant is re-weighed, being acquitted if hi 
proves lighter than at the first tune. If he is of (‘ipuil weight, In- 
is condemned, according to Vi^yu and Narada, hut re-weigheil, 
HCGonling to Brhaspati, who provides for his < ondemnatinn if 
the scales break, while Narada acquits him and reijuires a 

re-weighing. 

In the fire ordeal the defendant is require*! to walk at an even 
ace across seven circles of IG aiigulas in diameter and separated 
y an e<iua] distance, carrying in his hand a piece of iron of 
jHilas in weight, made red-hot. The number of circles is given 
as eight and nine b)' Nkrada and Ihtaniaiia respectively, but in 
each case the defendant stands in the first, and in the second 
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I’ast* lie drops titt* ball ui Uie last.^ The hands are marked before 
the ceremony to show any abrasions, and, before the iron is 
placed on them, seven leaves of the fiy,-tree are i>ut on, and, 
aecordms: to some authorities, grains, jiatni and aurvd leaves, 
and rurds also. If the liaiids on examination show no st(cti of 
iiurning^, the ordeal is a proof of innocence. Before the iion is 
plar-ed in the defendant’s hands, the judg^e addresses a prayer to 
the lire to decide the ease. If the defendant drops the iron, the 
lest must he repeated. 

In the water ordeal the defendant is required to pUingfe under 
uater while holding' on to a man standing- upright m the water, 
and to keep below the Burfare until a runner fetches an arrow 
shot from a bow at the place of immersion. This ordeal, which 
was obvioush a very severe one in itH sinqilest form as it appears 
111 Yajnavalk>a and Vi^yu, is rendered less unfair by the rule of 
N'arada and Itphaspati that tliree arrows are to be shot from a 
bow of middle strength, that the midmost of tiie three arrows is 
to he ehosen, and that two men are to be used, one to go lo it 
and one to return. A further refinement noted by Nilrada makes 
the distaiK'e one of ‘i'iri ft , while Katviiyana allows the innocem e 
of the defeiulant to he recognized although the top of his head 
may be seen above the water before the return of the runner 
In this case the prayer is addressed to the water before the 
defendant enters it. 

The ordeal by poison consists in the adminibtration of seven 
t/ai'aaot the poiHon of the ifhya plant from the Ilimalavaor the 
VaLaanabha {AcMuituni f(‘iox) mixed in ghi ; the accused is kejd, 
in a shaded place for tlie rest of the (lay without food, and ib 
dx quitted if he shows no signs of untoward effee.ts. Nariida 
iiiiligales the seventy of this rule by limiting the time for 
untoward syiiiptorns to the penwl occupied by 600 hand claps, 
and then allows the use of antidotes. In this cose the prayer is 
a Idressed to the poison itself. 

The ordeal by sacred libation consists in drinking three 
mouthfuls of water in winch images either of dread deities or of 
the man’s special deil v have been bathed. The test of innocence 
IS the freedom in the following 7, 14, or 21 da.v h from any calamity 
Huch as illness. Are, death of kin, or punishment by the king, 
the latter firovision affording eonsiderablc room for unfair treat- 
ment of the accused, which seema to lie avoided by Brhasjiuti 
and Pitamaha, who ornit this detail In place of a prayer the 
aeciiaed denies tlie charge fonnally. 

The rice ordeal consists in chewing a numlier of unhusked 
n e-grains mixed with w'ater in which an image of the sun has 
been hf.thed. The accused states the charge and faces east, i c. 
tow'ards the sun, as he eats ; injury to the gums, the appearance 
of blood when he spits out the grains on a leaf, or tremoling is a 
jiroof of guilt 

The ordeal by the hot \iioce of gold consists in talcing out. 
a hot piece of gold or a Bignet-nng from a pot of boiling p/d, 
or ghl and oil, with the thumb and forefinger; innoeenci is 
proved by absence of injury to the finger, and the prayer is 
addressed to the boiling liquid. 

In the ploughshare ordeal a jilece of iron, twelve palas in 
weight, is formed into a ploughshare, and made red-hot , the thief 
must lick it with his tongue, and h acquitted if it escajics injury. 

Ill the ordeal hv dharma and adharrna images of these two 
powers are painted on loaves, which are duly worshipped and 
then w rapped in h.alls of earth and jilaced in a jar, from which 
tin* defendant must draw one. If he drawls the dharma lot, 
thou he is to be honoured by the aesesHorw before whom the trial 
Lakes jilace, just as in the case of the five main ordeals Naratla 
prescribes tliat, if the defendant is sui'ceasful, he is to receive a 
Bum of 1.^)0 panas as a reward— from what source is not clear. 

4. In non-juristic literature. — The evidence of 
the jun.stB is bumioited by the occasional refcrence.s 
to ordeal, s found in other portions of the literature. 
Tims 111 tlie Mahdhhdraia (iii. 134. ‘27 ff.), which is 
parallel in time with Maiiu, we lieai of a man 
irovinjj; an assertion hy entering tlie water, and a 
ire ordeal seems also to be retened to in Sitfi’s 
vindieation of herself in the lid mdyaiia (vi, 116), 
but only in the vague sen.se of the ordeal as found 
in Mann. It is in harmony with this that the 
ordeals nlay no part in the Artha Sdstra, which 
may " belong to the period before the Christian era. 
On the other hand, in act ix. of the Mrchchhnkatikd 
we lind a criminal trial conducted upon the model 
laid down by Narada and Brhaspati, and decided 
by evidence, while the condemned man alludes to 
tlie four ordeals of fire, water, poison, and the 
balance. lAxfn FancJiatantra 403) expresses the 
lule. of tlie Smrtm, which prefer documents to 
witnesses and witnesses to ordeals as a means of 
proof. II men Tsiang (7tli cent.) mentions the fire, 
water, poison, and balance ordeals, but his account 
of the jioison and water ordeals dilfers considerably ; 
ill the latter the process adopted xias to fling into 

^ The number 7 is here the piinutive number, and this fact 
folia against a hiatorical connexion with the 9 in Teutonic ordeals 
(K, Weinhold, Die viystinche Neunzahl bet den Deuiechen, ^rlin, 

) S97, p. 68). 

A. B. Keith, JliAS, 19 U), p. 187. 


water tlie man tied in one sack and a stone tied in 
aiiotliei, and innocence could be proved only by 
the man sinking and the stone floating. Siileiiiian 
(A.D. 851) mentions the fire ordeal and that with 
boiling fluid. Al-Biruni (11th cent.) lias a full 
account {India, tr. K. Sachau, Lonflon, 1888, ii. 
159f. ); he states the preference for documentary 
proof, then the use of witne.sses, failing whom 
divine te.sts are resorted to. The defendant must 
normally swear, bnt he may also tendei an oatii to 
the suitor, and the lorni of test ranges from the 
oatli to the ordeal in the narrower semse of the 
word. The lirst oidi'al i.s that by lire, the second 
tliat by water, in which tlie piouf of innoceiiee is 
allorded by the accused escaping drowning when 
thrown into a deep xvell or a deep and rapiu river. 
The third is the drinking of holy watei, guilt btdng 
proved by the vomiting of blood. The fourth 
the balance, innocence being jiroved by increase 
of weight, not decrease. The lifth and sixth are 
the ordeals of the hot piece of gold and the lire in 
the usual forms. It is clear that the local practice 
varied ; thus the Smptichandrika {c. A.D. 1200) 
states that the water and the juiison ordeals weie 
obsolete at that t ime, lint this .statmiient can have 
ap}>Iied only lo the seiiool of lawyers in who.se 
circles that work was produceil. Right down to 
the introduction of the rule of Britisli law which 
forbids ordeals, there is abundant evidence in India 
of the practice of many diflereiit ordeals. Thus 
’All Ibrahim Khan gives as practised at his own 
tune, ostensibly in accoubuice with older texts, 
variants of the jdoughshare and poison 01 deals. 
As tests of witc-lies we hear of the use of the oideal 
of handling hot balls, the walking over hot coals 
and heated ploughshares, the throwing into water, 
the test by tying a bag of cayenne pej-per over the 
head (if it failed to siiflocate, guilt was held to be 
proved), and the rubbing of tlie eyes with oap.sieiini 
(lailure to shed tears was thought to establish 
innocence). 

Litkraturb.— For the Vertic period see H. Zimmer, Alt - 
indmehes Berlin, 1879, p 183 f ; M. Bloomfield, ./yl OiS’ 

xiii. [1887] p. rxxi ff. ; A. Weber, Indinche Studien, Berlin, 
1860-98, ix. 11H0.6J 44 f., x. [1808] 73 f. ; R. Pischel and K F 
Geldner, V^’dtHche Stndusn, Stuttprt, 1888-1901, 11 . [1802] 1.60 , 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1912, i. 301 f The passafreH of Manu, Visnu, Narada, and 
BrhaBpati di'ahng^ with ordeals are translated hj' G. Bnhler and 
J. Jolly in snK xxv. [1880], vii. [IH80], and xxxiii [1889] Of 
the acrounts of ordeals in the later juristic literature the moHt 
important are those in the Miittksard (c. A.D 1100), n com- 
mentary on the Yajhavalkya Smfti, in the Staff tchandrika ot 
Devaijpabha(ta, io the Dtvyatattt^a of Raphunaiidana (c*. a i>. 
lO(K)), and in the Viramitrodaya of Mitrannisia (c a.d. 170^ 
Of modern acc.ount8 the luoBt important arc those of A. F 
Stenzler, ZDMG ix. [1855] 66] -082. E. Schlagintweit, Dte 
GotiesurtkeiU der Tndter, Munich, 1866, and J. Jolly, Ilechf 
und Sitte, Strasaburg, 1896, up. 144-146 The question of the 
connexion of Indian and other Indo-European ordeals ih dis- 
cussed by A. Kaegi, Alter und Uerkuajt des germant tichen 
GoUe^urtheilit, Zurich, 1887, and E. W. Hopkins, llebqwns of 
India, London, 1896, pp. 275-279. The modern witch ordeals 
mentioned are given by W, Crooke, PR'^, do. 18J16, II. 271 f. 

A. B. Keith. 

ORDEAL (Iranian). — At what peiiod in the 
history of Iran the practice of the ordeal originated 
we have no means of determining. Tradition, as 
reflected in the legendary iiortion of Firdausi’s 
Shdlmdmah,^ assigns to that custom a vogue in 
very remote antiquity. The iimocemte and jiurily 
of Siyavush, or Siyavakhsh, son of Kaika’us, the 
second in the line of the so-called Kaianian kings, 
could be vindicated only by the use of the fire 
ordeal, to which ho elected to submit himself. 
Two colossal walls of wood “ were erected at just 

1 Ed. T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829. i. 398 308 , tr. A. 0. and E. 
Warner, London, 1966 ff., ii. 218 ff. 

3 Pars! tradition associated the scene of this ordeal w'ith 
Abarquh, or Abarguh, a citv situated about 80 miles south-west 
of Yezd, where Ibn Haukal and Yaqut say that there existed 
extensive heaps or a large hill of ashes, and both regard this 

P henomenon as connected not with Muhammadan but with 
arsi history (Y&qut, Oeographisehea Wbrterbuoh,i:d. F.Wusten- 
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8 ucli a distance apart as would l)arely allow a 
horseman to pass between tliem. Siyavush, how- 
ever, emerged from between the llaming walls 
witliont scar or burn, thereby placing his honour 
beyond cavil, while his slanJeress, Sudabeh, had 
not Siyavush magnanimously interceded for hei, 
would have been put to death. 

I. Sources, — The existing jK)rtions of the A vesta 
contain few allusions to ordeals ; and the i)aHsages 
usually so interpreted {Vs. \xxi. U, xliii. 4, li. 9 
xxxi. (1887) 41, lUd, 181 f.] ; Veml iv. 4t>, 54 
[SBE iv.* (1895) 46, 48 f.]), with, perhaps, the 
(“xceptiou of Veiidicldd, iv. 46, 64, are not. suili 
ciently explicit to render beyond doubt a reference 
to an ordeal as essential to their right understand- 
ing (but see below). If, therefore, we had formed 
our ideas of the jdaee of the ordeal in the legal and 
religious life of the Iranians from the meagre and 
somewhat ambiguous references to that rite in 
the existing parts of the Zoroastrian scri])ture.s, 
we should have erred grievously. It is to Pahlavi 
litciatuie that we owe our knowledge of the veiy 
extensive and important u.se of the ordeal in eaily 
and later Iranian times. The T’ahlavi Dinhart has 

f ireserved a brief account of tlie contents ol tlie 
ost 7 m.v/:,v of the A vesta, and, although diitails are, 
unfortunately, wanting, w^e are thus able, in a 
measure, to lorm a c.oiHieption of the prevalence 
and the elaborate development of ordeals and 
their ceremonies in Avestan t imes. The Ddtisidn- 
I'Dinlky Shdijasf Iti^Shdynst^ and Zdt -Sjiaram als<» 
maLerially supjdemeiit our know ledge. 

2 . Origin and history. —The institution ot the 
ordeal is atlnlmted to Zoroaster in the Dhikart 
(VII. v. 4-6[.S71A’ xlvii. (1897)74 f,]): 

'And one marvel is the provision, by '/.aratOaht , of the 
acliiovement of the ordeal, that ludicAtor of the acquitted and 
incrinunated ... of which it ih said in revelation there aii 
atiout t/hirty-three kinds. These, too, the discniles of Zara- 
lusht kept in use, after that time, until the collapse of the 
monarch^ of IrlVn.’ i 

Whether that .statement represents historical fact 
or not cannot, of course, be dehnitcly ascertained.* 
That the ordeal in some of its forms was practised 
in th(‘ l*roj[ihet’s time and by him lias much }>rol)- 
ability. And the vmicration with which it is 
spoken of in so many of the leferences to it is due, 
perhaps, only in a lesser degiee to the belief in its 
institution and use by Zoroaster than to its being 
the instriinuMit ol a diviiu; comiiiuiiication. 

3 . Purposes and functions.— The general imri) 0 .se 
of tlie 01 deni, jiroperly so called, was to discover 
guilt and iiiiioeence where other evidence was 
absent 01 iii.sufticient. It was an invocation to 
(iod to judge and reveal Ilis decision wdiere human 
knowledge failed. Hence the aiijiropuate ami 
descriptive cliaracter of tlie German term Gottes- 
urthexl for this lite. 

But among the Iranians, at least, tlie ordeal hail 
another, though kindred, function. It served a.s a 
te.st not merely of the innocence or guilt of a 
jierson, but of the truth or falsity of a religions 
system or a religious movement together with the 
veraciou.snes.s of the ajiostle or Icadm of such a 
religion. Its function in Zoroastrianism was 
identical with that of miracles for the Christian 
and Jewish religions and of the miinzdt in Muham- 
madanism. In tlie Zdt-Hparam Zoroaster is re- 
jini.scnted as undergoing a form of the fire ordeal 
with this purpose : 

‘The archangels exhibited three kinds of achievement [or 
or<lcaI] for the religion ; first, b> means of fires, and Zaratfisht 
walked three steps on them, with the words, “good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds,” and was not burnt ’ (xxi. 'Zi[SliE \ 
\l\ii ir.8fl) 

feld, Leipzig, IKWS, i. 80 ; F. Spiegel, Erdn. Altcrthujnskunde, 
tio. 1871-78, 1 . 90, 698 , A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and 
iVe-sriif, New York and London, 1900, p. 341 f.). 

1 Cf. Pink. vn. vii. 2 (SBE xlvii. 82) 

2 See Jackson, Zoroaster, New York and Ixindon, 1898, p 97. ! 


The l)ltikar( exemplifies the performance of the 
ordeal of molten metal for the same end by a 
I leferenceto the deed of Atdrpat, .son of Maliras- 
pand, iindci the Sasauian king JSlijlIiju'ilir 11 . (A.l>. 
309-J79), w lien the Zoroastrian faith was in conflict 
W’itli the Manicluean heresy. 

‘These, tno [i.e. the ordeulsj, the disciples of ZaratOsht kept 
I in use, after that tune . and the custom of one of IhtMii is 
that of pouring melted Mietal on the breast, as in the ac'hiexe- 
ment of the saintly Aturpa(, son of Mahraspand, throujcli 
whose prrser Datum a knowledge about the religion wa.s diftust <1 
in the world ; and of tlie mamfestatioii, too. Uuougli Unit lir'-i 
wonder, this is also said, on the same subject, in tlie good 
religion, that of those, man\, when tin \ behold that rite of 
ordeal, it convinces the wicked' (vii v .s \SliI-: xh ii 74 f J) 

4 . Forms. — The Dinkari, as already imuit lomul, 
statefi that revelation (meaning tbcieb\, nodoubt, 
the Ave.sta) recognized about 33 kinds (vii \ 4 f ) 
If »o many were in use at any period, only com 
paratively few of that numbei are mentioned in 
any documents. Thcit' would .semn to have Im'cii a 
general classificatioii into hot and cold oidcab 
.According to the Shoyast In-Shdyasf ' (xiii 17 
[SBE V (1880) 360]), lliere weie six hot oideaU. 
Fire itself would, naturally, const itute at least om , 
and, in various foims, jiossihly more than one of 
the six. 4’lie instance, alii^ady reft‘rn*(l to, 111 
which ZoroasUir is described as walking on fires, 
would seem to indicate that such a lorm iiivoh cd 
lH)dil 3 ' contact with that element * its sacred 
character notwitlislandiiig. On the other hand, 
if we accept a reference to an 01 deal, so called, ns 
implicit in Ys. xxxi. 3 , no jihysical contact m 
piesujiposed The revelation, or ‘decision’ be- 
tween the ‘disputants,’ toi which the prophet 
prays, wa'-- evidently ex]>eeted h} the discernment, 
tlirougli the soil it, of the form or coloiii or some 
other visible feature of the sacred lire. In the 
strict and nairow'er sense of the teim th(‘ proeess 
w'asnot a case of ordi'al ; it was lather an instance 
of divination, the ordeal being leall.v a species nf 
divination (see also art. Divination [VedicJ, vol 
iv. p. 829). But in the Pnhlavi ho<d<s the name 
‘ ordeal * {vnrlh) is ajiplied to both indiscriminately 
The sacred twig, or barnovi, 01 deal {haremtutk 
v((rlh), mentioned more tlniii once in these hooks, 
belongs to the same cate-gory (see J)i,7ik. VlIL 
xxxviii. \SBE xxxvii 121 tf]). Whether we 
should deduec from the jmssiige, ‘Tlie (idfhds U>j 
an ordeal of the spiritual existence ’ {th ix. xvii 8 ), 
that those liymns had a simil » function it is 
impossihle to determine It may he nothing 
more than a metajihorical exjuession. J’he w hole 
passage is obscure, 

’Flic clearest and most explicit relcicme to an 
oidcal in the existing ]>ortions of tlie Avesta is to 
another of the heat oideals, namely, boiling wa,(ei . 

* Befon* tlie boiling water jmliliclv prejiared, O Hpit-ama 
Zarathumbtru ' let no out* make hold to deny fia\ ing rteeiK'd 
[from bin neighbour) tlie ox or the garment in Iuh jiossfSHioii. 

. . Down Uiere the jiam for his dt-i-d hIiuII he a^. hard as anv 
in thif» world : to wil, the deed of a man, who, know ingl v 1\ mg, 
confronta the brimKtoued, gold(*n, tnil h-ktiowmg water witliaii 
appeal unto Hashnu and a lit unlo .Mitlira’ (Vend iv. 4(1, f>4 
(.Sif-g iv.a 46, 48 f.]) 

The water employed foi this onbuil lontained 
incense, hrimslone, and molten g<dtl. ’the formula 
recited at tlie perfoimance of this nti^ was as 
follow s 

* Befoie the AmHliospand Bahman, before the AmsIuiHpand 
Ardibehesht, here lighted up ... 1 «wear that I have nothing 
of what iH tiiine, N. won of N , neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, nor clothes, nor any of the things enated 1)\ <)rma/<l 
(SBE i\ 49, note 2). 

Among the cold ordeals, one of the most tre- 
(jiiently resorted to would }i]i|>('ui to he that hy 
. poison. From tlui illustiation in which (he 
i Ddtisfdn-i-l)lmk{xxxv\[. 74 xviii. (1882) 102 , 

1 That work also claims to meorporate much maLerial from 
lost noKkn ot tlie Aiesta Bee M. llaug, Eh^ajfs on the Sartnl 
, Lanquage, Writings, and Jiebgion of the Parsis^, l,K>n<i<m, 

I 1907“ p. 106. 

1 2 But see Dhik. vni xx. 42 (SHE xxxvii. [1892] 59) 
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and note, p. 102 f ]) refers to this ordeal, it would 
appear that the two litigants chose each a particu- 
lar kind of poison, and each took or was supposed 
to take his own and liis opponent’s poison. Fre- 
quently, however, a dishonest litigant substituted 
an innocent powder for his own poison. Hut 
nemesis always followed, since he could not avoid 
lakiiig his opponent’s. The inoie cautious litigant 
look his opponent's poison, but trusted to being 
able to diagnose the nature of that poison, and 
then selected as his own one that was its antidote, 
and thus himself survived. 

Associated with the ordeal of walking on tires 
and that of pouring molten metal on the bosom, 
and tlevoted to the same purpose, Avas the surgical 
oideal : 

' ( ’ut with a knife and the vital j>arta becoming vibible . . . 
willi a flowinjf forth of blood ; and, after the hand^ had been 
rubbed oxer it, it became healed’ {Zdt-Sparaw, xxi 2&\SBE 
xlvii. 15{)J). 

One fuither aspect under which tlie Iranians 
practised ord(‘al was that of excessive eating 
{fxturii-k/t Nrdnd). The Dlnhnt, detailing the 
eontents of the Nlkddum Nask, attributes to it 
the elKcacy of causing escape from distress by 
bailifls (viii. XX. 33). 

5. Regulations governing performance of 
ordeals.— The choice of, and preparation for, as 
well as the actual performance of, an ordeal were 
siihject to very detailed and carefully systema- 
tized rules, em\)odied mainly, it would apjiear, in 
the Sftkddum and N'lkddutn * NnsJcs (see hhdyaxt 
la-Shdyast^ x. 25). Scarcely any of the rules them- 
selves, hut only an enumeration of the points upon 
whicli regulations existed, are given in the Pahfavi 
analyses of tho.se nasks. As regards the choice of 
t he ordeal, seveial questions vvoiild emerge — among 
them, proiiably always, whether the ordeal Avas to 
he severe or one that w as not severe {Dink. VIII. 
xxxviii. 64) Whether the rank of the subject 
influenced that deiiision in Tran, as was the case 
elsewliere (see art. DlviNA'l'lON [Vedic]), we have 
l)ut little if any documentary evidence upon w hich 
to base any conclusion. The speaks of an 
ordeal that was ‘not that for their ow'ii station, 
hut that for the station of others’ (VIII. xx. 12 
[SHE xxxvii. 55]). But that passage admits of 
\ ariouH iiiterpretat ion.s. 

The prii‘st or righteous man presided over the 
performance and acted as judge of the outcome of 
t he ordeal {ih. 56, 67). Attendants (lad tiieir pre- 
scribed functions, jirohably to attend to the various 
apjiliances {ib. 16). In the case of the ordeal by 
tire, w'ood of a particular character was pre.scribed 
and used after special preparation [ib. 41). 

lleferences to certain rules— such, e.q., as tliose 
tor piotecting the limbs during ordeal {ih, 14) — 
shell some light on the extent to which, after all, 
the systmn of ordeals w'as really believed in as an 
instrument of divine revelation. 

6. The ordeal in relation to eschatology. — The 
authors of the Avesta (F?. xliii. 4, li. 9), and the 
folknversof the ‘ good religion ’ gmierally, evidently 
believed that Abura Mazda w^oiild biing his mighty 
work to its linal consummation by a great ordeal 
by tire and molten metal {ayah khshiista) through 
w hich the righteoii.s and the Avicked Avere destined 
to jiass, and Avhich was to act as the great sifter and 
final separator of true believers from those w ho had 
refu.sed to believe (see Bundahishn, xxx. 20 [SHE 
y, 126J; A. V. W, Jackson, in FAOS^ Oct. 1890, 
pp. 58-61 ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism ^ 
London, 1913, p. 158, note 1). 

Litkratitrb.— T o the works referred to in the course of the 
article it remains to add W. Geigrer, Civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient Times, tr. Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, 
I^ndon, 1886-86, pp. 43-46. E. EDWAUDfb. 


I The Iluttparam and Jlahn Nasks also bad references to 
ordeals 


ORDEAL (Malagasy). — The custom of judicial 
trials or judgments of God, i.c. ordeals, Avas wide- 
.spread throughout the island of Madagascar down 
to the time or its conquest by France ; it took the 
place of inquiry and trial in criminal matter.s. 

Whenevt'r a peison Avas accused of a crime in 
Madaga.scar (murder, theft, and esjieeially Avitch* 
craft), and had not been taken in flagrante delicto 
— Avliicb was ii.sually the case Avitb pretendeil 
sorcerers, to avI 10111 Avere attributed illnesseH, mi.s- 
fortunes of all kinds, and even death — recourse 
was had to the ordeal. Among certain tribes — 
the Merina — all the slaves employed in the 
interior of the palace, before being allowed to exer- 
cise their respective functions, had to submit to it 
in order to show if they had any evil intentions 01 
if they Avere .sorcerers, and, down to tlie time of 
Kadarna ii., princes and persons of high rank took 
tlie same jnecautions with regard to their (lOoks ; 
otherAvisi* they Avonld not liave touclieil the food 
serA'ed to them. 

'riie ‘guilty’ Avere ahvays put to death by being 
beaten Avith sticks and stones, for the shedding of 
a sorcerer’s Idood — impure blood, Avhieli was sup 
po.sed to defile tin* earth — was avoided, and, as a 
rule, his laxly Avas not buried, hut given as food to 
the dogs and wtild animals ; it was impel ative tlial 
no pait of him .should lenuiin on this earth, tli/it he 
should be coinjdetely imnihilated, and that even 
his manes might not come in contact with tliose of 
honest men. Not only were his belongings con- 
fiscated and divided among the chief of the cmiiiLry, 
file magistrate, and the accnsei, but often his 
AviA'es and children Avere regarded as particijiants 
in his ‘crime’ and were sold as slaves ; they, how- 
ever, and his near relatives, liad to abjure all eom- 
plicity Avith the criminal (_)n the ot her hand, an 
indemnity was ]>aid by the accuser to the one who 
came forth vietorions irom the oideal. 

Ouleals by jioison, by boilinu water or red-iiot 
iron, by A^'ild animals (crocodiles), as well as b_\ 
sacred food or water, Avere in use in Madagascai 
until the year 1895. The eailu'st inliahitants im n 
tioned in history — the Vazimba — did not mak<^ 
u.se of onleaks, as Ave knoAV not only from tiaditions 
in Imeriiia, but also fiom the stones of those avIio 
.still inhabit the Menab6 ; but, since the 17tli cent, 
at least, they have been in use throughout the w hole 
island, although all tlie tribes did not have recourse 
to the same ones. Tliey seem to be due in the 
east, noith, and Avest, and afterwards in I merina, 
to the Jewdsli immigiants who came from Yemen 
long ago, and in the south to the Arabs avIio have 
come to settle in those districts since the 16th 
c(;ntuiy. To the former are due the ordeal by 
itoisori, by the tanghin^ which is similar to the 
intter Avaters of the Jews, and Avhich Avas jnactised 
in the north and the centre, and to tlie latter those 
by red-hot iron, boiling A\ater, and crocodilc.s, 
which were practised in the south. 

Until recent years the Malaga.sy believed in the 
infallibility of these tests, Avluch they applied to 
all crimes and to all chi.sses of individuals; 
innocent persons themselves often requested to be 
.subject e<l to them when they felt tliat they were 
being suspected. Tliey were applied sometimes to 
isolated persons, sometimes to groups, villages, or 
even whole cantons. 

I. Ordeal by poison {tanghin or kisompa ; north 
of 20° S. lat. ). — {n) The tanghin {Tanqhinia veneni- 
fera) is a hoaiitifiil tree oif the family of Apocy- 
naeea*, Avhicli grows abundantly in the Avooded 
parts of the east and north ; its fruit, which is of 
a yelloAvlsh <‘olour and the size of a small peach, 
forms toAvards the middle of November and is ripe 
at the end of December ; in the middle of a soft 
p-eyish pulp, w'hicli has a bitter, disagreeable taste, 
it contains a w'oody nut, A\dth a rough surface ; 
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insitic tlie nut is a hif^lily i>oisonous kernel, which 
changes in colour, when rineniiiLs from white to a 
l)rownish-retl ; the red kernels are the most 
poisonous. Tlie poison, whether inoculated under 
the skill or introduced into the stomach, produces 
the same effects, only not so quickly in the latter 
case ; it stojis the movements of the heart and i.s a 
general convulsant ; the symptoms are considerable 
dilliculty in breatliing, uneasiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, increasing weakness, without convul- 
sions oi cries, but with some moaning ; death indue 
to paralysis of the heart. The tcmghiuy which in 
large doses is a very violent poison, in small doses 
acts as a [lowerful emetic ; the riper the kernel, 
and the nearer it is scraped to the germ, the 
greater is its toxicity. The 'inpanozon-dohn (lit. 
‘he who administers q had therefore every facility 
for grading the dose of the poison according to his 
iiitcriists. 

On the east coast, when a person was accused or 
oven merely suspected of witcluuaft, he was called 
iiIioTi to undergo the tar\g}nn test : the kermd ot a 
fruit, gathered on the ground, and therefore very 
]K)isonoiis, was simply rubbed on a stone, over 
which a little water was then poured; this the 
accused drank, and his death decided his guilt, 
'riiewife and cliildreii of the guilty man became 
tile slaves of the accuser. In the north-west, 
among certain tribes —the Bezanozano, the Saka- 
lava, and the Antankarana — \\\Q.Utnghii\ was given 
to young chiekens wlien a stranger arriviMl in order 
to hiid out wdiether he had good or bad intentions, 
and w’liel hei it was wise to Win a connexion with 
him. 

'Flic tanghiu onlcal was brought, as was said 
above, by the cidonists who came from Yemen. 
During the reign of the third king of davanesc 
origin, Andrian jaka (1640-65), the chief, Andrian- 
eiitoarivo, who had got some tanghin nuts from 
Uavo, aSakalava king of the north-w est, intio<luced 
it- among the Vonizongo, w hence it spread tliiough- 
out the lemainilcr of Imeriiia in the reign of 
Andnamasinavaloiia (1696 1740). 

After making sure of tlie efficacy of the ‘ drink,’ 
as they called it, by making a chicken {taamono 
sofrg) SA\ allow some of the gratings of the tunglan 
kernel, they put some of it into a .wsoa (‘rice- 
soup’), which the aciuised person ate; if he fell 
ill, lie was declaied guilty, and if he vomited, 
without any othei discomfort, he was declared 
innocent. 

The grandson of Andriamasiiiavalona, Andiiani- 
belomasina (1755-70), introduced modihcalions 
into this piactice — notaldy that the accused had 
to swallow' three pieces, the size of a finger, of the 
skin of an aroidea, the aongo ; if he vomited the 
three jiiec.es, he was declared innocent ; if not, he 
was recognized as guilty, and was put to death. 
TTiider Andrianampoinimerina (1787-1810) these 
w'cre replaced by three fiagments of the skin of a 
hen, each two centimetres square, and for the rice- 
water {ranom-hary) they substituted the ranon- 
h)ba (‘ Hour-soup ’) ; it was also in the leign of thi.s 
king that in lawsuits and disputes the tanghin 
w as given to dogs or fow ls. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the cir- 
cunistanees connected w ith the ceremony of the ad- 
ministration of tanghin have changed very little; 
they were always maiked by great solemnity. 

The men who were present did not wear sadika (Malatqus^ 
breeches), and the women had hare shoulders, the lamba being 
fastened under the arms ; the magistrate w'eiit to the person 
who was denounced as a sorcerer or a rebel, and arrested him 
wherever he was, saying to him : ‘ Sarohabap Alas! I am 
ver> sorry [to arrest you, but it is the king's command']), and 
(he lantjhin was admiiii.stered on the spot. The test took plare 
during the day, but the house was hermetically closed in order 
that the darkness might be complete ; a candle was lit, and 
there were brought a calabash full of water which had been put 
underground during the night, ‘ not having seen the sun,' two 


chickens, which had to undergo the preliminary test to find out 
the toxicity of the poison, a hen, which was killt'd in ordiu to 
get the three pieces of skin, and a fane/ ro/m (‘ fish Ina-m t ’), in 
which the 8UH|»ect was to vomit. The accuser hau then to 
swear that he w as not accusing for the purpose of iiarming an 
enemy, but that he was telling the truth. Then two taiujhin 
kernels were taken, and, in order to make sure of the umforinitv 
of the poison, a half of each of them was rubbed on a stone or 
on a sort of rasp moistened with a little juice lalceii from the 
trunk of a young plantain during the repetition of cahaliHtn 
words. The suspect had first to swallow' a little rice ; thc«n the 
otficiant, placing Ins hand on the accused's head, addre.ssed an 
imocatioii to (he ta)i(fhin, beginning with the words ‘ Listen, 
listen carefiiHv ' Be attentive! Maiiamanpo J You arr onI\ 
a simple seed, quite round, without e.ves, and \el \oii sei* 
clearlv, without ears and you hear, without a mouth aiui iou 
speak! lU means of >ou Ood shows Uh his wishes'’ The\ 
watehed the suspect to see the eftect of tlie tamifnn, or ga\f 
him a drink of rue-water, and what he vomited was carefulh 
caught in the basket in order to see if hi' put up the three jueei'H 
of skin, which had not onh to l>e thrown up, but to hi 
untouched, neithei chewed nor rolled Ts either must he, in his 
efforts to vomit, fall with Ins head to the south— wdiieh was an 
‘evident’ proof that he w'us a sorcerer When his guilt was 
declared, his relatives, who had all heeu jiresi nt at the test, 
retired, show'ing all the horror with which he inspired them 
from that time. 

The luinilfer of victims to the tanghin is con 
siderable, ami diHiciilt to estimate exactly. I’lie 
pojuilar bclud is that one peison in every li\eof 
those who take it dies. Now, during last century 
about one-tenth of the jiopnlation of Madagascar 
were sulijected to the test -whieli means the death 
of 40,00(1 (.() 50,000 individuals in a giuicral ion, t.e 
1500 to 2000 every yeai . 

(b) In the west, in Menabe and furthei north, 
where the tanghin does not grow, tlie iiihahitants 
used instead the root ot the kisonipa navy (lit. ‘the 
female kisoni/tn ' [Menabca renrnata whieli acteil 
on th(‘ nu'diillary nervous syslem ; only the 
niPinber.s of a certain family had the light to 
gatlnd-it, and it was very (•andully guaided in the 
house in which weH‘ kept Ww Jiny, or relics of the 
dead Sakalava kings. 

The accused was led to the north of the enclosure of the king, 
and his aoip (* tulisiiiuiis’) were leiuovcd, hiH hair was untw isted, 
and made to stand on end, and lie was placed on the ground , 
one of the great, chiefs of the country rulihed a piece of the root 
mentioned on a flat stone, slightly damp, an okiiig the ancestors 
of the king, tiie dead Maroserunanu. When a sutlicient dose of 
poison was rubbed down, another chief made some pellets of 
rice which had liecii cooked the previous niglit , the jmtient 
swallowed them, and then la.\ on hiH face and licked up and 
swallowed the poison paste on tlie stone. He was ne.\(. leif 
into one of the huts situated in the w'estern part of the \illage. 
where Jihetsa (‘ Hoklicrs ’) kepi fmn in sight, uatchiiig liis 
movements— for he had not to scratch hiiubelf, to i liuhc away a 
fly with his Imiids, to rave, or to vomit, under pain of being 
instantly put to death by blows of akalo (‘ dnim-sticks ’), sticks, 
and stones As a lule, the corpse was dragged outside the 
village, on Uie west side, and abandoned as tood for the dogs 
and w lid aminals. 

2 . Ordeals by red-hot iron, boiling water, or 
crocodiles. — Tliose ordeals were Honietnne.s pnic 
tised indifferently by one and the Maine tribe, 
soinetiiiieH one or otliei of them W’as [leculiar to a 
particular tiibe. Before subjecting the accused to 
the test, the officiant always addres.sed a [irayer to 
God to ask Him to make known the truth — a 
prayer which, except for the constant rcntditioiifi 
and redundancies in all Malagasy speecnes, was 
alway.s practically the some : 

‘Pay great attention, iron (or boiling water, or croeodilej, 
listen carefully to what I am going to suv to you. Ho not burn 
(or do not kill) without reason. We havp riot caught the 
accused in the act ; we have only suspicinns, but, if he is reall.v 
a sorcerer, an assassin, a thief, may his tongue be burned (oi 
ina> his hand be scalded, or may the crocodiles devour him), 
let him die 1 Hut, O Gorl of our fathers, if he is innocent, do not 
let him succumb, one, two, three, four, five, six times let him 
come forth triumphantly from this test, but the seventh, if he i'- 
guilty, may las tongue be burned (or may his hand be scalilcd, 
or may the crocodile devour him), and let him die.’ 

(rt) In the ordeal by red-hot iron the iron was 
usually heated with wood of a sjiccial kind, during 
the prayer of the officiant , who aftci wards toiicheil 
the tongue of the accused three times (Antiiniba- 
hoaka), four times (Mahafaly ami Antandroy), or 
seven times (Betsimisaraka of the soutli and the 
Antanosy), or else made him lick the iion once 
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( Antitiheranana and Betsileo), after a few scrapings 
of a royal luizomanitra (‘sacred wood ’) had been 
put un it. 

In the ordeal by boiling water the accused, 
as a inlc, had, without burning his hand, to take a 
pebble out of a pot half-full of boiling water, into 
\\ Inch liad been thrown some cow-dung and a few 
tamarind leaves (if, during the preparations, two 
dogs fought, if a crow flew over the gathering, if a 
house in the village went on lire, if I)ad news was 
heard, or it the accused let the stone fall, he was 
at once dcudared guilty) ; he had afterwards to lay 
down the stoiH' beside tin* loyal hnzoma7iitra and 
cover his hand for twenty-tour hours, but during 
all that time lie was watched so that he might not 
apply a remedy. If he then had blisters on his 
hand, he wa.s dechiied guilty. 

(r) In the or<leal by crocodiles ibe accused was 
conducted to the hank of a river, which, after the 
necessary harangue, lie cios.sed twice ; if he came 
out of tins test unliarmed Ins accusers usually j>aid 
linn as nidemiiily two oxen, then tvb others, one 
for the chief and one for the magistrate. 

liiTRRATCKK ~ J. Chatiii, Kechercfies pour serotr d I’hiHt. 
f till (in upif, c/uni Kjiutet physioloai (jw liv tangnin de Madagascar, 
nails. IS7;< , H H. Cousins, * Tuni^liin or the Poison Ordeal of 
Marlag'UHeai A /Uand fiat ico Annual, 1S96, pp. .S85- 38H ; J 
Sibree, ‘A Malaffasy Ordeal among tlie Tatsinio,* il>., 1876, pp. 
66-71, The (Jreat Afncan Island, London, 1880; A. and G. 
Grandidier, Uist. physnpie, naturelle et politu/ue de Mada- 
gascar, Pans, 19U8-16, vol. iv. (in the press) , and for complete 
literaLuie see G Grandidier, Bihhographie dc Mada(fasrnr, do. 
1905-06, p. 882. ^ GUANDIDIEIL 

ORDEAL (Homan). — The nature of an ordeal 
lias been explained above (p. 507), and all that is 
necessary heie i.s t-o Ining into line such vestiges of 
pnmitive ritual relating to ordeals as can be dis- 
covered in the Homan tradit ion, and the legeiidaiy 
stories which aj»p(‘ai to show that a sy.stein of 
onhals was at one time familiar to the Italian 
jieoples. Not only are tlu* materials scanty, but 
the elucidation of tliein is the mure difficult because 
Latin literature i.s ho largely dependent upon 
Greek models that it constantly tends to rejne.sent 
as native Avliat is actually of alien origin, 'riiis 
quahfK'ation must always be borne in mind, even 
wbeie the eviilence is not on (lie .surface such as (.o 
a^^ak<'n suspicion 

I. Fire ordeal. -One of the eomnionest forms of 
ordeal is that in hicli the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person is tested liy fire, i.e., according to 
his ability or failure to endure unscathed the con- 
tact either of the tne itself or of a sub.stanee such 
as iron made red-hot by file. Vergil puts into the 
mouth of t he Etruscan Arruns the statement that 
his countrymen, wiiile worshipjiing Apollo on 
Ml. Soracte, weie enabled, owing to the strength 
of their piety, to walk through the llauies, healing 
live embers (..'Ea.. xi. 78511.). It is ])robabIe that 
Vergil is alluding to the .survival of an ancient rite 
in which Apollo had succeeded to the place of 
honour previously occupied by Vediovis in his 
capacity of an under-world god (G. Wissowa, 
licfiffwn uud Kidfuft dcr llomcr, Munich, 1902, p 
191). Pliny {lids vii, 19) describes the immunity 
from the etlects of lire as belonging to eeitain 
households known as Hirpi, wlio on Uiat account 
weie exemjit from military and other State burdens. 
Varro {(in. Serv. in Verg. loc, cit.) ascribed their 
insensibility to the use of an ointment which they 
sTiread over tlie soles of their feet, before exposing 
them to the fire. From Silius Italicua (v. 175 ff.) 
we get a clearer impression of the ritual : the 
celebrant was reijuired to pass three times through 
the lire hearing ofrerings to the god, which, if 
successful, he deposited on the altar. One might 
guess that the aspirant to initiation in the order 
of the llirpi, before securing his admi.ssion, made 
public cel e oration of his proficiency. 


The word hirpus slfiraiflod ‘a wolf' in the Sabine dialect 
(Strabo, p. 26(J), and an »tiological explanation of the rite pre- 
served by Scrvius declares that wolves robbed the exta from the 
altar of f)is pater, that they were pursued hy the shepherds as 
far as a hollow which emitted pestilential vapours, that an 
epidemic followedj and that an oracle promised relief to the 
sulforers on condition Uiat tliey imitated the wolves by liviri)^ 
on plunder. We infer that the wolf-pnests, who, so far as their 
name is concerned, 11103 ' he compared with the Liiperci 
(^uim.'tiales and Fabiani in Rome (Wissowa, p. 483, n. 6 ), were 
the human representatives of the malig'iiant power wiiose aiijfer 
it was essential to appease. 

A number of similar cases of walking through lire 
fiom India, China, and elsi'where have been 
collected bv Frazer {GB^, pt. vii,, Balder the 
Beautiful^ London, 1013, ii. F20), who concludes 
that the hre-walk was in its origin a form of purili- 
cation, the flames being thought either to burn up 
or to repel tlie powers of evil (see also W. F. 
Otto, in Pauly-Wihsowa, viii. 1931 f., and ait. FlRP> 
WALKINCJ, vol. vi. p, 30). So far as tin; evidence 
goes, the J..atin rite had not become an ordeal in 
the .sense that its succe.ssful peiformanci; was u.sed 
to estahlush the innocence of an acim.sed pcr.soii, 
and i.s therefore an incomjilete parallel to the 
proceedings referred to by Sophocl(*s (Aid. 264 fh, 
as quoted above, p. 521“), Tlie case of Miuius 
Scawola voluntarily thrusting his arm into the 
dame (Livy, ii. 12 f.) is essentially diflerent ; his 
|mrj) 08 e xvas not to declare hi.s innocence hy 
immunity, but to pro> e bis courage by sullcnng. 
Nor can we attach any importance to tlie state- 
ment of the scholiast on Soph. Ant., loc. rit., v ho, 
in attrilmting the practice of tomdimg molten iioii 
to the Homans of his own day, was apjiarcntly 
speaking of the Hyzantme jienod (H. Hirzel, l)er 
Eld, p. 199). It is jiroliabletlimefore that allusions 
to walking throiigli lire a.s a tyjie of extreme 
danger (Fro]). i. 5. 5; llor. Oarm. li 1. 7) sliould 
lie regarded as literary reproductions due to Greek 
influence. 

2. Other similar tests. — Tliere are more definite 
traces of tl»c cnijiloyment of other tests similar to 
the fire ordeal. An isolated instance' of what 
(irimm called the iudiciuin ojfiv is leconled Viy the 
Horatiaii commentator Aeron (on Hoi. Epist. i. 
19. 10). When slave.s w<*re suspected oi thetl, 
they were taken to a priest, who gavt* to each ot 
them a crust of bread magicjilly diugged. The 
culprit Avas dis(;overed by tiie biead sti( king in Ins 
throat. ‘ 'Fo pour water into a si(;ve ' wa.-^ajiio 
verhial image nsi'd to express futile labour (IMaut.. 
P.SGud. 102) ; yet. it was said that Tuccia, a Ve.stal 
vii gin charged with umdia.stity, had succes.sfully 
cleared her character by the invocation of Vesta to 
become her witue.ss by enabling her to diaw water 
fiom the Tiber and (;onvey it thence in a sieve to 
the temple of the goddess (Val. Max. viii. 1, abs. 
5; Pliny, HN xxviii. 12; Dion. Ilal. Ant. llnni. 
ii. 69). Another Vestal, drinilia, who, Avhile in 
charge of the .sam'ed fire, had temporarily oiitru.stcd 
it to a novice, with the result that it became extin- 
guished, freed herself and the whole community 
from tiie suspicion of an undiscovered taint liy 
submitting to the judgment of the goddess as a 
test of tier purity. Although the altar xvas 
absolutely cold and not a Bpark remained among 
the ashes, a sudden flame at once broke out and 
spriiad itself over the linen girdle a\ liich the 
jiriestess had thrown on the slab (Dion. Hal. 
Ant, Bom. ii. 68). A similar story was current 
regarding Claudia Quinta, a Homan matron of 
blemished reputation, who successfully acctuii- 
plished the self-imposed task of drawing oft* from 
a sandbank in the Tiber the ship which liad 
struck there when conveying to Rome the statue 
of the Great Mother (Ov. Fast. iv. 305 ft.). Another 
chastity ordeal is recorded in connexion with a 
dragon^s cave in the precinct of the temple of 
Juno at Lavinium (AKlian, Acif. An. xi. 16). On 
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stated occasions the priestesses eiiteied the ca\e 
blindfolded, bearing a barley-cake to be consumed 
by the dragon. So long as they remained chaste, 
the sacred animal accepted their ottering ; but, if 
it was sensible of pollution, the cake was left 
untouched, and was Hubsequently broken into 
small fragments and removed from the piecinct by 
the ants which acted as cleansers. The guilty 
woman was then traced and punished. 

In .some of these ca.ses the otter immediately 
to submit to the test converts a prote.station of 
innocence on oatli into a trial by oideal. For the 
test of an ordeal as contr.asted Avith an oath lies 
exactly in the willingness oi the swearer to invoke 
the iminethate fiillilment of the curse (E. Ik Tyloi, 
in EBr^'^ xx. 174'', s.v, ‘ Urdeal ’ ; Iliizel, p. *211) 
An example of what is actually an onleal, though 
known as an mith, may be taken from (he 
mysterious cult of the Palici in Sicily (Verg. 
ix. 585). Their sanctuary contained a fountain 
which lose to the height of some 10 ft. and again 
subsided. Here a sacred oath inigJit be taken, 
W'ith the result that, when its terms were iiiscribc<l 
on a tablet and throwm into the water, the tablet 
would float, if the Avord.s of the oath weic tru<*, 
but, if they were false, it wmuld sink, and the 
peijurei was consumed with tire (S(,ej)b. liyz. p. 
49(1, It; [Aiist.] Mir Ausc. .58).' 'I'lie scantiness 
ot the literary evidence suggests that the pra<- 
tice of oidcaLs disappeared at a very caily tune, 
probably owning to tlie encouragement which the 
system ottered (.o the fraudulent devices of the 
jirioHts. According to the best authoi itie.s, there 
IS no trace of tlumi to be found in the Koinan 
criminal law, and the nearest ajipioaidi to one was 
the custom of allowing a ciirninal avIio wan thrown 
ovei t he Tarpfuan rock to go free if he escaped 
unhurt aftei (he execution of his sentence (H. F. 
Hitzig, in Zuni <tJte,rte,n Atrnfrevhi der Kidfur- 
volkcr\h'raqrn znr KcchtsvcrgUlchn'iuj gesteVt vo 7 i 
Th. Mom'tn^en'\, Leipzig, 1906, jt. 44). So tar as 
])rivatc law is concerned, it has been conjectured 
that the olde.st form of civil process {Icgis actio 
Sacramento) was the survival of an earlier ordeal 
(K von Ihering, Schci'z vnd Ernst in der Juris- 
irndcnz^, Leipzig, 1891, p. 38511'.). In general, 
low ever, the place of ordeals was taken by the 
oatli in the case of citizens and the torture applied 
to extract tin* truth from slave.s (W. Smith, Dwt. 
of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities^^ London, 1890-91, 
ii. 852'*). The exculjiatory oatli {vasiurandum in 
iure)^ if accejited by either party when prott'ered to 
hull by his ojiponent, funiisbed a complete defence 
{exceptio lusiurandi) to any further proceedings on 
the same is.sue. In primitive iiirisprudence oaths 
w'cre of the highest importance, but in thedevelofied 
system of the later republic and the early empire 
tiie challenge to an oath and its refusal had 
become so entirely the instruments of the pleader’s 
chicanery that Quintilian discusses {Inst. Or. v. 6) 
the various Avays in which an orator shouhl make 
use of them. 

3. Ordeal by battle. — The custom of ordeal by 
battle has left traces more easily recognizable. 
We are informed that the Umbrians down to 
historical times were accustomed to submit their 
piivate disputes to decision by fighting in full 
armour, and that the disputant who succeeded in 
slaying his opponent w^as considered to have estab- 
lished the justice of his case (Nicol, Damasc. ap. 
Stob. Flor. X. 70 [FUG iii. 457]). This has been 
compared Avith the survival until recent times of 
the Vehnigericht in Westphalia and the blood-feud 
ill the moiinlHin.s of Corsica and Sardinia (H. 
Jordan, Die Kdmge im alten Itnlien^ Beilin, 1887, 
p. 44 f.). That the same principle extended to 

1 The account ot Polenio followed by Macrobius (v. 19 21, 20 ff.) 
is more indefinite. 
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claims to ollice may be .seen fiom the famous 
example of the Re.v neniorensi.s at Ncmi ; and tlie 
legends which tell of the violent deaths suff'erod by 
several of the Koman kings (LiA'y, i. 14, 48 ; Dion 
' Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. 38) have sngge.stcd that they 
hahitiially gained the throne by success in mortal 
combat {GB^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, London, 1911, 
ii. 321). However (his may be, there are not 
infrequent examjiles in eaily Koman bistoiy in 
wdiich the decision of a quairel betwi'en two 
nations is made to depend u}»on (he ii'sult of a 
single combat between (diami)ions selected from (be 
armies of either side.' The idea seems 1 o be (bat 
the selection of cbamjiions who a, re cijually malciuMl 
or at any rate repi esiuitat 1 ve oi the poANei of the 
lespectiveoppoiK'iits l<‘,avi“s the issue ti> tin* decision 
of the gods, Avlio, as it is hcliiwcd, a\ ill award llic 
victory to the just cause.* In th(‘ eont-cst, hetween 
Aeneas and Turiiiis, wdiich in its details cl<*ail> 
sugge.sts that it Avas an onleal by single combat 
betAveen rej)iesenlati\ es of the Tiojans and 
Kutulians, tn<- judgment of heaven is ligured b} 
the balance in tlie hands of Jiipjntei an image 
borrow ed by Voi gil from Homer {JiCn. xii. 72511.) 
Koiuulus, the legendary founder ot the city of 
Kome, W'as cha! bulged to single I’onibat by Acron, 
the king of tlie (7'i‘ninenses, and his success Avas 
the occasion of tin* cailicsl dedication of the 
spolia opima (Flnl.. livni IIJ). 'riii* <lcsii e ( o pro 
cure an eipial arhitiamcnt apjieais clcaily in the 
arrangeimuits madi* for the corn hat liclAsi'cn the 
Hoiatii and the Ciiiiatii, Avho weic selected as 
eijually match(‘d in numbir, age, and strcngt li ( lii vy, 
i. 23 f.), 'I'. Manlius toidv u]) the dial bulge of a 

gigantic (iaul, avIio, when the o])[)Osing armies 
w'ere langcd oiq)OHit(> to eadi otluu oniulliei siile 
of the Anio, oii’ered to dciude the issue by tiic 
result ol a ilucl hcLwu'cn bimself and the biavcst 
man on the Koman side 'I'lic ( iaul A\as slain and 
Manlius caincd liis cognomen Tonpiatus tioin the 
I'ollar wliiidi hcstnjijied fiom the neck of his lalhui 
enemy {ib. vii. 9f. ). On a latci occasion ot tlu* 
same kind M. Valerius leccivt'd tlu^ manliest 
fa Amur of the gods in the appearance ot tliu raven 
Avhich, by settling on liis bclmct, baiasscd and <lis 
eomfited bis adversary {ih. vii. 26). 

Litkratcrk ~ Hesides the refcrpnccH Keen ttirougJiout svi 
K. H. Funkhanel, ‘ Gotte.surlheil bei Gripiiheii iind K.(tiic“rn,' 
PhUolctqus, ii. fl847] 38f)-4()2 , R Hirzel, l>er Kni • pin Ihntiwi 
zu seiner Geschrc/ife, Ix*i])/.iff, 1902, Psp pp 182-220 

A. (;. Fkar.son. 

ORDEAL (Slavic) -- Ordeal )days a jiart in 
tb(* customs of almost all branclu's of the Slavic 
race, and of the Balkan Slavs cspi'cially. 'Die 
attitude of Kussia toAvards judicial combat and 
onleal seems to hIioav the inttut'nce of Scandinavian 
custom, and is tberefoie less typical of Slavic 
mentality. 

Ordeal apjiears to have been known to the 
Ozecli peoples at an early day ; thus, in Hobeima 
in the early 11th cent., under Duke Brzetislas, 
the judicium Dci seems to l>e tlie only form 
of evidence in a case w'here proof was ditticult, as 
in a charge of cruelty hrought. against a huslianil 
by a wife. In the early 14th cent redaction of 
Bohemian law by Rosenberg (called rather un- 
Avarrant ably Pram Zem^ C’cvAel, or ‘Law of the 
(V.ecliOoiintry,’ by A. Kucharski, Altcstc Denkmaler 
der slowcnisrtien Her hie, Warsaw , 1838, pp. 227-335) 
ordeal has apparently disappeared, and its place 
has been taken by tlie system of conqmrgation 
In a still later redaction of the same century, the 
Rad praiHi zemsk^ho, or Ordo jndicu tcrra\ the 

1 Good examplcF of sirifil* rombate rh appUpd in Germany 
and Spam to the aettlement of public and piivaO* quarrel* are 
g;iven by Tac. Germ. 10 and Livy, xxvlii. 21. 4 ff 

a Cf. Prop. iv. (v.) 6 . Gl f. Such in also tiie iiiipllcatlon of the 
familiar Mars conimunw (Cic. de Oral. iii. 107). The deciaion 
in battle la sriven by a veritable judjfment of Gwl : ‘ tunc ea 
habenda fortuna erit quara di dederint’ (Livy, xxx. 30, 22). 
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chief test is the duel ; thus, in a charge of murder, 
a judicial combat could be ordered. It was con- 
ducted witli great formality, and was attended 
with ceremonies peculiar to the Czechs ; the victor 
cut od’ th(* head of the vanquished, and placed it 
between the knees of the dead body ; he then laid 
two dollars on the body and dei)arted, safe from 
pursml by the avengers of blood (tit. 26 ; Ku- 
charski, o/>. n't. p. 436). Here too aj^pears an- 
other peculiarity of Bohemian duelling cu.stoms ; a 
woman over eighteen years of age, or a widow, 
could claim to liLdit her own duel, and was indeed 
encouraged to do so, in preference to choosing a 
champion, lest the life of an innocent man might 
l>e endangered. Her adversary was handicapped 
by being made to stand in a ])it up to the waist ; 
l>oth man and woniau Avere similarly e<j nipped with 
sword and buckler (I it. 40 ; ib. t>. 440). The ptiasant 
who, in lighting against a noble, had formeily been 
limited to a stick and small shield was now 
allowed to use sword and full-sized shield (tit. 37 ; 
lb. p. 440). Odences of damage done to harvest*-^ 
ami gardens were once tested hy ordeals of boiling 
water or red-hot iron ; bnt now the iron ordeal 
was abolished, the redactor being of opinion that 
it had been instituted as a deterrent to tiie people 
lather than from an 3 ’ fear of (lod (tit. 53; ib. p. 
446). Polish custom of the 13th cent, under 
Bolesla>’ V. was very similar to Bohemian as 
regards the duel, which was not obligatory, but. 
could be claimed by an accuser unconvimted by 
the witnes.se.s. Ordeals of hot iron and of hot and 
cold Avater seem to have been merely alternatives 
to the duel 

Among the South Slavs 4ndeal is varyinglj" 
found. Stephen, founder of the Hungarian 
uionaiclij' early ill the lltli cent., apparently di<l 
not knoAA of it; but after the conveision of the 
Magyars it is a\ c 11 established in the laAvs of the end 
of the same century (id. 1. de Batthyaii, Leg. Erdrs 
//aug., Clandiopoiis, 1785, i. 439, 454). It is un- 
kno\\n in the moiiunionts of the 13tli cent. ; the 
statute of Matthew of Slavonia (1273) knoAvs oath 
and judicial combat, and that of Vinodol (1288) 
recognizes oath only. Serbian laiv, however, hatl 
full cognizance of oideal. and the code of llie 
emperor Stephen Dushan in the 14th (amt. gave 
great prominence to it. Hot-water onleal is held 
in .such respect tliat a man convicUal by means 
of it has no possibility of appt;al or i iistification 
(tit. 64; Kucharski, op. eit. ]>. 186). This was the 
test foi any (diarge against a (romrnoner, but the 
oath was siifhtdent for a nohleman (tit. 78 ; ib. p. 
189). A man chaiged with tlieft ha<l t-o carry hot 
iron from the door of the church to the altar; this 
ordeal, fornu'rly knoAvii as the urax>o(( shelji^zo, is 
now designated by a Avord ot Turkish origin, 
and the liot-watei orileal {na vodon) is still 
jiractised in Serbia and Bosnia. 

The ordeal is known in Uussian laAv, but ncA’cr 
plays a very important )»art. The earliest written 
monuments, the treaties betw’een llussia ami 
(ireece of the 10th eont., shoAV no sign of ordeals, 
hut use only the oath ; tliih may, however, be due 
to consideration for the (i reeks, or to the lack of 
scope for such tests in treaties pi imarily commer- 
cial. The first Russian code, the linssknia Promla 
of daroslav in the llth cent., reflects niucli of 
Scandinavian jmlicial ideas, but it is not until a 
12th cent. reAusiou of it that ordeals by iron and 
Avater appear (tit 2H; cf. J. b!,Hneaux, Ui'it. de. liusfur, 
I^aris, 1830, i. 181) The tiiM mention of the judi- 
cial duel is in treat ies of the 12tli cent. betAveen the 
princes of Novgorod and the ( humans, and it does 
not appear ns fully regulated until the late 15th 
cent., in the Decree of Pskov. Ivan III. attempted 
in his Oulogenia of 1497 to harmonize the old law 
Avitli the new inflnence.s whieli had come in from 


the Mongols, and more eHjiecially from Byzantium ; 
the result was that the judicial duel is secondary 
to oral and Avritten testimony and to the oath as 
a means of proof, and is further robbed of its 
danger to life by being fought aa ith a short club 
for sole weapon (cf. Ram baud, Mist, de la Etissie, 
tr. L. B. Lang, London, 1879, i. 248). Judicial 
duel thus le.ssened in importance, but still persisted 
until the leign of Ivan tlie Terrible, Avhen the new 
code of 15.56, tlie Soudebniky completed the trans- 
formation from the tolerant native eustoins to a 
criminal code of the harshest severity. The atti- 
tude of the Russian Church, influenced by the 
Creek clergy, favoured this change, and may be 
contrasted with the early favour shown to ordeal 
by the Roman Church, tlie most striking instance 
of Avhich occurs in the 12th cent, and is reportCAl 
hv Hehiiold {Chron. Star. i. 24 ; licibniz, Sr.ript., 
Hanover, 1710, ii. 608) ; when Bishop Geroldiis con- 
verted the Slavs of Mecklenburg, he replaiicd their 
primitive belief in oath-taking by tree.s, stones, and 
fountain Avitb the custom of bringing criminals to 
the jiriest for cxaiiiination by red-hot iron oi by 
the hot jilouglisliarcs. 

Litbratubk. — A. Ramband, Hint de laJiusme, Paris, IbTs, 
ir. L. B. Lang, London, 1879, R Dareste, Hist, du dnnt, 
Paris, 1889, chs. vn.~x M. E. SeATON. 

ORDEAL (Teutmiic) — Like most piimitive 
peoples, the Teutons were adherents of the prin- 
cijdes of the ordeal, and it seems jios.sible to trace 
certain distingnishing characteristics of their men- 
tality in the forms of ordeal ])artieularly affected 
hy them ; thus the judicial duel Ava.s an attempt, by 
regularizing the blood-feud, to bring into play a 
rough and elementary kind of justice ; so too t he 
roi'sned of tlie Anglo-Saxons displays in the con- 
ditions of the test tlieir sliieAvd, tfiougli perhaps 
only instinctive, common sense. It is tioubtful 
whether the evidence on 'I’entonic ordeal tliroAvs 
any light on the tAvo contlicting theories held on 
the origin of ordeal, the first and moat generally 
accepted regarding it as an aj>j>eal to divine judg- 
ment, the second as ‘an intiusion of magic into 
a purely legal idea’ (cf. MI ii. 687, 690). If 
anything, tlie Teutonic evi(len(;e would api»eai 
to favour the religious origin, according to Avliich 
divine aid is invoked in cases Avherc man’s know- 
ledge i.s lacking, his judgment at fault, or bis 
meaii.s of procuring relialde testimony' limited. 
The use of inanimate objects in revealing tlie 
divine decision would be jierfectly natural lo 
leople Avlio had been familiarized by jirimitive 
lelief and magic practices with the idea of siipci- 
nornial qualities inherent in inanimate nature. 
As Hobliouse [Morals in Evohition^^ London, 1915, 
ch. iii. ^ 9, p. 116) suggests, the practice of the oath 
probably jireceded that of the ordeal ; but it did not 
carry conviction so forcibly, for its results were 
not immediately manifest ; thus in early Scandi- 
navian laAV the oath is called ‘ man’.s ordeal ’ in con- 
traxlistinction to Cod’s ordeal, ‘and if a man first 
offer Cod’s ordeal, he sliall have no right afterwards 
to man’s ordeal ’ [Norges (ramie Ldue, i. 389). 

'riierc is very little actual evidence for Teutonic 
oideal in pre-Christian times. Clas.sical authorities 
tliroAV little liglit upon it ; there is a cursory refer- 
ence in Velleius Paterculus [Hist. Horn. ii. 118) to 
file regulation by justice of dis])utes Avhich the 
Germans formerly decided by arms. 'facitus 
[Germ. 10) does indeed describe a single combat, 
but it.s coiiditions are so different from that of the 
true ordeal that it must be regarded as a means 
of determining augury rather than justice. We 
can, hoAvever, assume the familiarity^ of the 
Teutonic peoples Avith ordeal from several circum- 
stances : first, the prevalence of similar forms of 
ordeal among Amrious Indo - Germanic peoples, 
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which points to its being a general Indo- Germanic 
institution (ef. Brunner, Deutsche llechtsgesch.^ 
ii. 400). Certain customs and forms preserved in 
ordeals may indeed carry us back to great antiquity; 
F. W. Maitland (Collected Paoers, Cambridge, 
1911, ii. 448 f.) points out that tiie use of wooden 
weapons in certain judicial duels may indicate an 
origin before the Iron Age. It is very noteworthy 
that the names for the various ordeals in the 
different vernaculars are entiiely free fiom any 
Christian significance. Again, tnis assumption is 
supported by the fact that one of the earliest 
extant Teutonic laws, the first, text of the Salic 
Law, which wa.s promulgated so soon aftei the 
introduction of Christianity among the Franks as 
to be practically unaffected by Christian belief, 
ha.s two references to the mneiim, or trial by boil- 
ing water, references so casual and so devoid of 
(l(*tail as to presui)})o.se great familiarity with the 
circumstance {Lex Snhra^ \. 52, ed. J. M. Farde.ssns, 
Pans, 1840, pp. 30, 313). The early propagandists 
of Christianity among the Teutons did their best 
to put down ordeal, as against the spirit of Christ 
ian belief. 'I'Iiuh in the early 6th cent Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, remonstrated with King Gnndo- 
bad on the importance assumed by the ludicial 
duel in the Burgundian laws. In the 9Ui cent 
Agohard, archhisliop of Lyons, wrote in vigorous 
protest against all forms of ordeal, and against the 
judicial (biel in particulai (cf. PL (nv. 113-126, 251, 
254 B). Throughout the 9th and 10th centuru's 
the ordeal was the subject of various condemna 
tory papal decrees ; ]>ut the Church, unsuccesstul 
in its early attenij)ts, had been forced to adopt and 
adapt ordeal, and had done it s<t tlioroughly that 
the lesser authoiities proved reluctant to give it 
up, and disreganled the successive papal and epis- 
copal enactments against it. (cf. Lea, Superslit ion 
and Fu}'ce'\ p. 355). The opposite point of view, 
that ordeals weie not known to Germanic neojiles, 
hut were introduced by the Church, is upheld by 
Karl von Ainira (Paul, Griuid. der germ. Phd.'^ 
\ol iii. sect. IX B. 7, pp. 218 -220). 

Tlie forms of ordeal vary slightly from one 
'I'eutonic people to anothei, although the chief 
kinds seem to have been known to all. Those 
chiefiy practised by the Scandinavians were the 
duel \h6l mgd nga), the (;arryiiig of hot iron {jarn- 
hui'^r), th(‘ walking on hot ploughshares {uf skrit 
qanga), ami the passing under the turf-arch {gango 
undir jarSiirnieri). 'IMic fullest account <d wager 
by battle occurs in Konnaks Saga, 10, where the 
reference to the accompanying sacrilicc of a steer 
and to the use of a ritual formula pioves its 
religious significance, and the strictly regularizeil 
and safeguiirded conditions of the tight testify t(» 
its legal validity (see Duklijng). Saxo (v. 153) 
gives one enactment of the so-called Law of P’roiNi : 

‘ Any (piarrcl whatsoever should be decided by the 
sword ' ; but few of the many wagers by battle of 
which he speaks are strictly ordeals (see F. Y. 
Powell’s Introd. to O. Elton’s tr., London, 1894, p 
38 f.), many being merely those trials of strength 
in wliich the chamjiions <lelighte<l. In the same way 
the alleged power of the lierserks to bite steel, to 
swallow hot coals, and to go through lire (cf. Saxo, 
vii. 221 ) were })robably (contused in the jiopular mind 
with the corresponding ordeal-lnals, although ex- 
hibited for no other purpose than proof of super- 
normal strengf.h or endurance. The light between 
'riidr and Glafi IVyggvasonr at Uauft'sey may per- 
haps be regarded as a trial of stimigth, but aLo 
surely as a religious test, similar to Elijah’.s test be- 
tween Baal and J ah well (see Saga Olafs Konungs 
Trifggrasonar, 150 [Fornntnnnn Sogur, i.]). 

The carrying of hot iron apjiears as a religious 
ordeal in the famous story of Bislioj) Popiio and 
King Haraldr Gormssonr of Denmark, whom he 
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converted to Christianity. There are many dis 
crepancies in the various versions of the tale (cf ,1. 
(irimm, Deutsche Pcchtsalterthiimcr*, \k 576 f.), but 
one of the most trustworthv (Adam of Bremen, 
Gesta IJammabnrg. ii. 33; Mon. Germ. Script, vii. 
318) represents the heatliens as demanding the 
si^n (‘cum barbnri suo more signum quaererent ’). 
Vigfusson, how'ever, considers the ordeal by hot 
iron to have been introduced into Scandinavia from 
Germany with the advent of (3iristiaiuty, and to 
have superseded i\ieh6lmgangti and Wxngangn undir 
jaiiSarnun (K. Cleasby and (5. Vigfusson, Icelandic- 
English Dictiona rg, Oxford, 1874, s.v. ‘Bcra’ A. 
ill. ) One interesting use of the ordeal by hot in)M 
was to establish a claim to jiaternity, a use to 
which it was frequently put iluiing the civil wai'- 
in Norway, in ordei t.o prove the juetensions of 
claimants to the throne ; thus in Srcrris Saga, 59 
(Fornm. Sogur, viii.), Ihrikr carries red-hot non sfr 
til faderni.s, i,e. to prove his ilaim to be the son 
of King Sigurffr. Sometimes the test of endurance 
was further complicated by the obligation ot hurl 
irig the hot iron into a trough placed at a set 
distance; the iron is variously s]»oken of as a b;u 
(jarnsld) or as a kind of gauntlet, (‘feiruni 
in modum cliirotliecae ’). A variant form of llm 
judicium ferri candenti was that of walking on hoi 
ploughshares; but this is found only raicly in 
Scandinav'ia ; it does occur, however, as a paternity 
test {Saga SigurSar Jdrsalafara , 47 [Fornm. Sogm , 
vii.]). 

That foini oJ the ordeal of boiling wa(<*r which 
consisted in feclinj^ for a stone in a kv[\\v {Ketiltah , 
ketilfang) was not jiractised in Sweden ainl 
Denmark, but, in Noiway it assumes importance 
as the h*gal vaiiant foi jarnhurti) in the tiial ot 
w'omen. There is a noteworthy traiUtional inst am e 
of it in the Poetic Kdila ((T?ti57'a?m/7rei('io) . (iut^iiin, 
to clear herself of a shameful acmisaiion, demands 
this ordeal, but asks King Atli to send tor Sa\i, 
lord of the Southmen, who undeistands tlic 
necessary ritual. 'Fliis would sei'in to point to 
this form of ordeal not. being Scandinavian in 
origin. In this vcision of the talc the stone is 
vaiUcA jarknastcinn, proj>erly a milk-white opal, a 
name wdiich would seem to jioint to magic jnoper- 
ties, for it is the word apjilied in Vohmdarhci'ba, 
25, to the stones made by Volundr fioni t.h(‘ eyi's 
of children. In Fiisian law' the ordeal of keszeljang 
was a last resort to convict the perjurer in a case 
wheie two ojijmsing parties jiersisted in contra- 
diettuy oaths on a conviction for theft (cf. Asei/fi 
liuih, oa\. T 1). Wiarda, Berlin and Stettin, 1805, 
p. 230). 

The oideal of tin owing the accused into deep 
w-ater (judixinm ng^uae frigidae) is unknown in 
Scandinavian jiractice, although, as Grimm iioints 
out {op. fit. p. 586), some connexion may be traced 
with the sacriheial drowning at Upsala mentioned 
in Adam of Bremen {Gesta Ilnmniaburg. iv. 20, 
Sch. 134; M.G. Script, vii. 379). The purely 
S(;andinavian practice of creeping under a jai-fiar- 
wcu, or strip of tin f detached from the ground, 
w'as not invariably a form of ordeal, but some 
times simnly an infliction of disgrace (cf. ‘jugiim 
siibire ’) ; out it does oc(‘ur as an ordeal in Jjaxda hi 
Saga, cli. 18. 'J'hese forms of ordeal aiipear in all 
Teutonic countries with certain lo<*al vaiiations 
and with the additions and deviations whicli 
ingenuity could suggest, oi ( liristian practnte 
could sumdion. ’I'hus Fiisian law seems to lie 
unique 111 iccognizing an oidenl of twigs, a kind 
of tfravving of lots, carried out with ecelesiaHtical 
ritual to discover a homicide {Lex Fri.Hionmn, 14. 1 ; 
Mon. Germ. Leges, iii. 631 fl. ). Ordeals were early 
forbidden in Scandinavian countries; hiUmgonga 
was suppressed early in the 11th cent , although 
isolated instances of it o< cur later, and tlui vogue 
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revived in feudal tiniew ; ordeals in general were 
abolished in Norway in 1247 by Valdemar ll. 

In 01(1 English usage tlie judicial duel was practi- 
cally unknown, but curiously enough it Iwcame 
legally estalilished in the very century in which it 
was abolished in Scandinavia (see DUELLING). 
'I’lie importance attached to ordeal is proved by the 
fact that in a treaty dating from the 10th cent., 
l>e tween the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh, ordeals 
were ai)]>ointed to settle all disputes between the two 
nations (Ordinances of the DiinsetaSy 2 ; B. Thorpe, 
Anr. Imws of Knglandy I.ondon, 1840, p. 160). Or- 
deals by hot water and hot iron were most frequent, 
and were strictly legalized and regulated by the 
laws of ICdward, j^^thelstan, and i'Ethelred. Accord- 
ing to these enactments, ordeal was open to the 
freeman if ho was unable to obtain the necessary 
number of compurgators for the oath (Aithelre(r, 
1 . 1 ; Thorpe, p. 119). 'I'he seif was not given the 
choice of the oath, hut forced to undergo the 
ordeal, unless his lord bought him off, and swore 
on his behalf (ib.) \ «o too the coiner of false 
money (/Ktlielstan, i. 14 ; 'rhorpe, p. 88), or the 
freeman who by a foriiKur jierjury had already 
forleited the confidence of the community (Edward, 
.'1; Thorpe, p. 69). In both water and iron ordeals 
an attempt was made, apjiarently peculiar to 
English law, to legulati’ the test, not only accord- 
ing to Die nature of the oflence, but also to the 
character of the oll’ender. For a first oflence the 
lion was of one pound weiglit, and the stone W'as 
hung to the depth of the wrist ; for an ofl’endei 
whose charactei could not be vorndnul for by oath 
threefold ordeal was jirescribed, in which the 
weight of iion was increased to three pounds, and 
the stone was hung to the dejdh of the elbow 
(A^ithelied, i. 1 ; d'horpe, p. 119 ; /Ktlielstan, iv. 7 ; 
Thorp(‘, p. 90). Certain offences, such as incen- 
diarism and murder, were proved by threefold 
ordeal only, but the accu.sei in this case had the 
choice of w'ater oideal or of iron ordeal (yiiithelstan, 
iv. 0; Thoijie, p. 96). hike oaths, ordeals were 
not to be lield on festivals and fasts (Edward and 
(Tii6rum, 9 ; Thorjx;, p. 74) ; and in the ecclesiastical 
law*^ the procednr(‘ both for the accused and for the 
officiating jiricst was fully described (iEthelstaii, 
iv. 7 : Thorjie, p. 96). Iron ordeal reappears in 
the laws of William the Conqueror and of Henry l. 
as an alternative to the duel in cases of dispute 
between individuals of French and English nation- 
ality (William L, iii. 12; Tliorjie, p. 212; Henry 
1., fxxv. 6 ; Tliorjie, p, 253). If Liebermann is 
correct in his contention that, in the Law's of Ine, 
37 and 62 (Thorpe, pp. 64, 62), the word r.eape 
should be emended to cc(ice{* kettle ’), it would seem 
that tlie hot-w ater ordeal w as prevalent in England 
at a much earlier date than is generally supposed 
(Inchcrmaiin, ‘Kessidfang hei den Westsachsen im 
dal nil.,’ SB A It', 1896, ii. 829-835). lieferences 
in the laws to water ordeal do not always make 
it clear whether the cold- or the hot-water ordeal 
is intended ; hut supplementary evidence can lie 
gained from the rituals, which sometimes, by a 
lefercnce such as that to the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, make it clear 
that tlie eold-w'ater ordeal is in question (cf. 
Liebei mann, Gcscfze der An^elsachsc^iy vol. i. p. 404, 
§ 20, vol. ii. pt. ii. s.v. ‘ Kaltwasser ’). The late 
prevalence of tins test in charges of witchcraft 
ju'ovos tlie tenacity of (be idea of ordeal in the 
lioimlar mind. 

A form of ordeal W’hicli found paiticular favour 
in England was that of swallowing a morsel of 
bread or chee.se (judicium offar) ; thi.s was gener- 
ally consecrated, but not always, and the lack of 
religious significance in the names given to the 
ordeal (corsyiedy ‘trial-portion,' ffcdbrendy ‘forced 
liiead ’) suggests that the test W'as practis^ in pre- 


Cliri.stian times. This ordeal should not be con- 
fused with the oath taken on the sacrament, which 
was a more definitely religious ceremony, and 
almost entirely confined to the clergy (cf. Lieber- 
niann, vol. ii. pt. ii., under ‘Gew'eilitor Bissen,’ 
‘ Aliendmahlsprobe ’). The ordeal of walking on 
hot ploughshares does not occur in Old English 
law ; but there is the famous story, trailitional, 
though not well authenticated, of Oueten Emma, 
mother of Edward the Confessor, who thus cleared 
herself of an accusation of misconduct (J. Bromp- 
ton, in R. Twysden, Hist. Any. Script. y London, 
1652, i. 942). The bier ordeal does not app(*ar in 
Old English custom, although it is frequent in 
later practice as the conviction of a murderer. 
The ballad of ‘Earl Richard’ (Walter Scott, 
Minstrelmfy ii. 421) has one of the fulle.st of the 
many literary references to this belief that in 
the presence, or at tlie touch, of tiie murderer, 
the wounds of the dead body 'would * open their 
congeal’d mouths and ble(ul afresh ’ (ShaKcsiicare, 
Richard 7//., I. ii.). A reference by James 1. 
{Do'monologi/, III. vi.) shows the persistence of this 
belief ; and W, Henderson (Folk-lore of the North- 
ern (\)ii)ities, London, 1879, p. 57) traces to this 
ordeal tin? cu.stom lately jnevalcnt in Durliani, 
that every vi.sitor to see a dead body should touch 
it, even though there might be no suspicion of 
violence. 

Evidence is (dear that ordeals soon fell into dis- 
repute with the Norman kings; William Rufus 
declared his incredulit y of the iron ordeal, as Ead- 
nier tolls in horror (Hist. Nov. 102, Rolls Series). 
Heniy ii. permittecl the water ordeal to clear a 
man of a specific charge, Init lie nevertheless took 
the precaution of banishing liiin if lie were of ill- 
repnte (A.^.v. Clnr. c. 14). The almost coinpliTe 
disap])earari(!e of ordeals from the records after the 
reign of John testifies to tlie thoroughne.ss wdth 
which England, for the time entirely submissive 
to the papacy, R,ece))t(Ml the decree of the fourth 
Lateraii Council in 1215, ex(dudiiig the clergy from 
particijiatioii in ordeals. 

Ordeal iilays so large a part in the law' and 
customs of the remaining Teutonic peoples, e8p(‘ci 
ally of tlie Franks, that it is impossible t<> do 
more here than give a short sunimary of its course, 
and touch on re})resentative exanqdes ; the later 
instaiK^os are so entirely ruled by ecclesiavstical 
procedure that there is little distinctively Teutonic 
about tliem (cf. Ducange, G lossai'iuin, Niort, 1883- 
87, s.vv. ‘a(iua) judicium,’ ‘ ferruni candens,’ ‘orda- 
liiiin ’). The Visigoths, more influenced by Roman 
custom, seem to have favoured torture rather than 
ordeal as a means of jiroof, to judge by the absence 
of ordeal from the earlier nniactions of the Ja'x 
V isigothorum. ; but in a 7th cent, code, prob- 
ably by King figica, there is an ordinance for hot- 
w'ater ordeal, interesting for its wide territorial 
scope, and for the proof which it gives of trust in 
the validity of this form of test (Lex Visigothoriim, 
VI. i. 3. ; M.G. lAigeSy 1893, p. 250). 

The Langohard treatment of ordeal is interesting 
in its variety. The Laws of Rothair (A.D, 643) 
make no mention of ordeal other than the duel, 
and that only in case of obstinacy on the part of 
an offender (Rothair, 198 ; M.G. Leges, iv. 342). 

Luitprand (A.D. 731) ordains the duel as a test in 
a charge for the miinler of a freeman, but at the 
same time he show'^s his distrust of a method 
retained only because of its antiquity : ‘ (^uia 
incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audivimus 
per pugnani sine justitia causam suam ))erdere, 
sed proi)ter coiisuetudinem gentis nostrae Lan- 
gobardorum legem ijisain vetare non }X)ssumus’ 
(Luitprand, 118; M.G. Leges, iv. 156). It is not 
until the Langohard submission to tlie P’ranks 
that element, ordeals play any part in Langohard 
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laws, as a result of their important place in 
Phankish codes. The Franks soon after their 
conversion Christianized the element ordeals, one 
of which had already appeared in the Salic Law 
(see above, p. 531*), bub the Church strove against 
the duel ; the Burgundian code, however, persisted 
in giving si)ecial prominence to it, ana in the 
6th cent, it was again legally recognized. Charle- 
magne was a (tonvinced upholder of ordeal, especi- 
ally of the unilateial forms. lie recognized the 
duel, but attempted to replace it by a new form of 
bilateral ordeal, that of the cross, in which both j 
plaintifl* and defendant stood motionless, witli arms 
outstretched against a cross ; wiiichever first | 
moved or let fall lii.s arms M’ns judged guilt. y. 
This is obviously a Christian ordeal, hut its 
heathen i)rototype is found in the stftpfsnkni, 
or asseveration, with right hands outstretched, de- 
scribed in de Popnli Leg., tit. 6 {M.G. Lcgca^ iii. 
465). The cross ordeal first appears in Frankish 
law under Pepin (a.d. 753), for a claimof a woman 
against her husband. In Charlemagne’s laws for 
the P’ranks it is the test for theft and for disputes 
of boundaries {M.G. C{(]nt. i 12P) ; for the Lom- 
bards he makes it the alternative to the duel 
{M.G. Leges, iv. 511, tit. 130), hut for other 
charges, such as certain murdei -charges, decrees 
the nine ploughshares {ih. p. 507, tit 104) The 
cross ordeal persisted in Lombard law until for- 
bidden by Lothair in the early 9th cent., ‘ nc 
Christi passio . . . cujuslibet temcntateconttimptui 
haheatur’ {ih. p. 556, tit. 93); Lothair also aiiidicd 
to the Lombards the Frankisli de<Teeof his father, 
Louis tlie Pious, annulling the cold-water ordeal 
{ih. p. 548, tit. 56; M.G. Capit. ii. 16). 

In spite of this enlightened attitude, ordeal 
became so deeply rooted in the popular custom of 
the two following centuries as to ]>e known in 
Canon Law as purgatio vulgaris. The C’huich 
itself lelied upon it for the (jonviijtion of both 
elencal and lay ollenders (cf. Lea, op. cit. p}*. 356- 
363), and was unwilling to forgo a privilege at 
once so impressive and so lucrative; tlu're was a 
growing tendency, however, to confine its use to 
the conviction of heretics, and this use of the iron 
ordeal was allowed even by the Laterari Couneil of 
1215. In secular usage the practice of it tended 
to be confined to accusations of uncliastity and 
of conjugal infidelity ; thus Ricliardis, wife of 
Charles the P'at, and Kuniguiid, empress of Henry 
II., both underwent the ordeal of the nine plough- 
shares. Distrust in the efficacy of ordeal did, 
however, appear, in spite of this royal and ecclesi- 
astical acknowledgment of it, and in spite of its 
vigorous defence, supported by Biblical warrant, 
by Hincmarof liheims in the 9th century. This 
distiust found expression in many quarters (cf. 
Lea, op. cit. on. 348-350), and affects a legal code in 
the Assize of Jeru.salem, where ordeal vva.s allowed 
only when the accused accepted it voluntarily- 
It is rellected in literature, both in the c.ouitly 
epic of (irottfried von Strassburg, where Isolt 
escapes the conviction of iron ordeal by an oath 
literally exact, but intentionally deceptive ( Trmtan, 
i- 15731 6., W erke, ed. F. H. von der Hagen, Bi eslaii, 
1823, i.), and in popular realistic poetry, as in tiie 
poem where a guilty husband (meuiy practises 
trickery in the iron ordeal (cf. M. Haupt, ZDA 
viii. [1851] 89-95). Yet these references from 
German literature are not to be taken as proof of 
general disregard of ordeal ; on the contrary, ordeal 
persists later in German codes than in those of any 
other Teutonic nation ; thus provision for the 
duel appears in the Schtvahenspiegel of the 13th 
cent, (tit 340, 359, 360, ed. W. Wackernagel, Zurich, 
1840) ; and for the duel, alternating witli the water 
and iron ordeals, in the Sachsenspiegel of the 
14th century (i. 39. iii. 21, ed. C. G. Homeycr, 


Berlin, 1827). In S. Germany forms of ordeal .still 
occur in poi)ular custom {lerhajis more iiersisUmtly 
than in any other cimntry, though often imicli 
weakened and disguised. 

LiTSRATi’Rh. — H. C. Lea, Superstition and Forced, I’hilft- 
delphia, 187s, j>j> 240- 3C8, J. Grimm, Ih'iitnehe - 

thuiner*, ed IIcumUt and Hubner, Leipzitf, ISIMI, vol. ii. ch. \ii. ; 
H Paul, (imnd dt’i (ft'nn. Philolo(jtc^, StrasHlnirg, IIKKI, vol. 

^ iii. sect. ix. B 7, § 91 (i)y K \ on y\mira) . H. Brunner, 
LU-ntsche Rechtstjrschichte^, Leipy^, 1S!»2, ii. 399-419; J. Pat- 
etta, Le Ordalie, Turin, 1890 ; F Liebermann, Ihe Oeaetze 
der Ant/elHaehsen, Hallo, 19(i3'l2, vol j pp. 401-4.30, vol. ii. 
pt li , s.vr ‘ Ordal,’ ‘ Kaltwasisor,’ etc. 

M. E. SEvVTON. 

ORDER. — I. Orderliness and its uses. ~ In 
dealing ^itli sets or collections that consisl of 
imlividual ohiecta sets ot objects sncli as the 
stais m the sky, the men who aii' incml)cis ot a 
social group, oi the articles of lurniture tliat arc 
present in a given loom — we may pn>c(‘(*d in citlici 
of two ways. 

(1) The first is the jmrely empirical way, >\lncl) 
we follow when we note each individual object by 
itself, and then consider its relations to the oth(*r 
objeets Avhicli belong to the collection. Thus we 
may take note of various chairs in one room, that 
one is near this window, another close to that ilooi, 
and so on. Again, we may notice that., at a giv<*,n 
time, one star is visilde in the east, amdlier is 
j>rominent in the west, and that the noUli star 
stamls in such and such relation.s to stuns which 
belong to ihe constellation called tlie (freat Bcai . 
This method of studying the objects whudi make 
ui> a given eollcction is of great iiiij)ortauce, hut, 
unless it is Kujqdemented, it leaves us witliout/ a 
knowledge of tlie orderliness of tljc ohjee is and of 
the collection which wc study. 

(2) The second is a way dependent upon oui 
power to discover that the objects ol the coilcctiori 
whicdi we have studied are subject to siicli laws 
Unit, when we have ol)S(‘rvcd sonu' of the facts 
with regard to tliose olqects, we can infer fimu 
the kn()\\ ledge of these facts what may })iove to lie 
a multitude of other facts to which tlic objects of 
tlie same collectuui aie also siihoulmate. In so lai 
as we can e6“e<*l.ively draw such inferences, we me 
aide to mak<‘ the eiiqiirical know ledge winch wc 
(list obtain, and which may he, so to sjjeak, ‘ iiilei 
over a few tilings,' into the. source of a knowledge 
which also makes us ‘ruleis ovci many things.’ 
'Diat IS, from the empirical know ledge w hich has 
for its object indivulual ineuiberH of the collection 
which we are studying, we may be able to infer, 
tlirough general laws known to us, a knowdedge 
relating to other members ot the same collection, 
ami, on occasion, to a great many other sucli 
objects. 

Wlieii a collection of objects has characters so 

subject to law that from a knowledge of some 

portion of the objects, their characters, and le- 

Jations we are able to infer wiiat are the char- 

acters and relations of at least some of the otlier 
objects, it has, in a higldy geiicial sense, the char- 
acter of onleilmess. The objects of this (;ollection 
form in some sense an older, or what is also some* 
times called an array. A closer examination shous 
that there are many difi'orent kinds of ordm lincss 
and order, some of wdiich are much more important 
than others. But in the most general sense we 
may say that a col)e(;tion of objects posses.ses oiiler 
by virtue of the fact that, from a knowledge of 
wdiat is true of some of its members we can in- 
fer in definite w'ays what is or will he tine about 
the other objects of the collection, or about some 
portion of them. Order is important for us because, 
in the first place, by means of sm h properties be- 
longing to collections we can and do economize tlie 
work both of our science and of our condmT in 
dealing with collections of objects wliicli possess 
especially the more important kinds of order. In- 
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stead of dealing with all the details of a collection 
of objects, we deal with a portion of the facts, and 
then use our inhn iiiation to guide our behaviour in 
dealing witli the rest, or with some portion of the 
objects. 

Tho simplpst instance of tlic valnc of order is furnished by ilie 
distiiji'tiori between a confiiRcd or dtsordorly collection of nH*n 
and an orderly array of individuals, such as is rejiresented hy 
soldiers drawn up in battle line, or by oflicials takinjf part in a 
jiublic ceremony. If you look from a window upon a crowd of 
jieople in a park or in a market-place, and if thej are not notably 
an ordered collection, you may make the jfeneral statement that 
the lack of order among them is exemplified by the fact that 
each individual is going his own way, so that, if \ou wont to 
find out what be is doing or whither he is going, 3 ou must wat.< li 
him for himself , Ins neighbour’s doings may not be in any 
< learlv observaivle relation to hm own. What one is doing does 
not enable you to infer what others are doing. If, as in man\ a 
market-place or street, the people are in various wajM imitating 
one another, and are engaged m common activities, tins \ery 
fact introduces, as far as it goes, some sort of order into the 
groii}> Tlie ebi) and flow of the crowd in the market-place or 
street , if subject to oViservahle laws at all, makes possible the 
inference that some of those present are leaders in the ino\e- 
meiits which go on, while others are followers and iiiiitatois, 
that some preside, incite or address the crowd, or offer thiur 
wares for sale, wliile others are followers, or buyers, or are led 
or influenced bv leaders or by the vendors of wares. So far as 
such knowledge permits you make \ahd inferences from the 
observed facts regarding certain iiKiividuals to the observable 
or jiredictatile facts regarding others, the crowd in question is 
not a disorderly aesemhly, or a collection devoid of what ma> 
be regarded as its own sort of order. The uninitiated observer 
wlio looks dowm ujion the floor of a Stock Kvchange finds u 
general appearance of disorder, or of the lack of order, in the 
collei’tioii of people whom he at first observes When he is 
better acipiamUHt with the business going on, and with the wa^ 
111 which It is done, he is able to draw inferences with regard to 
some of the people and the modes of behaviour represented, 
w^hile he learns to base his inferences upon what he observes 
about the people and the conduct that first attracted his attim- 
tioii The observer graduallv learns something atiout the laws 
followed by tiiose who do business in the Stock Exchange, while, 
jirecisely as his knowledge grows, the people on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange ajvpear to him more and more as an assemblage 
of pel sons having, and ongageil in following, a more or less 
determinate order 

2. Law and order.— It will be observed that, in 
the sense which we here omnliasize, order dejiends 
njion the presence of delinable law, and varies witli 
the laws w’hich are in question. t.)n the otlior 
hand, there is a diHerenee between the lawfulness, 
or general subjection to law, which may belong to 
the real world, (o our conduct, or to our thought, 
and that which we call ‘ order ’ for the purposes of 
the piOHent discussion. By ‘ law'fulnesB ’ we metin 
a cliaractcr w hich is generally view’ed as belonging, 
not to individuals or collections of indiviiluals, Imt 
to the general modes of behaviour, the general 
((ualities, character, or relations which nature 
follows, whicii we regard as belonging to the real 
woild, or wliich w^e discover when we coiitemjdate 
the natural w orld, the metaphysically real world, 
or our world of thouglit or of conduct . But ‘ order ’ 
belongs to sets of individuals, to collections, to 
iirrays of things, persons, deeds, or events. Tn 
other w’ords, to use the term first prominently 
associateil w ith the famous doctrine of Duns Scot us 
l oncerning the natuieof individuals, order belongs 
to collections of ‘ hiecccities,’ to groups of in- 
dividuals, or of objects w hiidi are viewed as ha‘c- 
<*eities ; but laws and law’fulness in general especi 
ally belong to our science, thought, and modes of 
behaviour. 

E.fh, the planetary motions are subject to Kcpiei'h laws, or to 
the Newtonian law of {gravitation. Hut the solar system pos- 
Besses, or is, an order, since there are some facts about planets 
moving in orbits external to the earth’s orbit which can lie 
inferred from this very fact Thus from the fact that the orbit 
of Jupiter is related m a vx’eibknowu way to the orbit of the 
earth, while the orbit of Venus lies between the orbit of the 
earth and the sun, we can infer that, on occasion, .Tupiter and 
Venus, as viewed from the earth, appear to bo nearly opjKisite 
each other, while Jupiter and Saturn, being so related to the 
earth that the earth's orbit lies between eoeh of them and the 
sun, cannot appear to us as occiqwmg iwaitions in the sky 
w'luch are opposite to each other. These simple facts can lie 
inferred from our kiiowleilge of the way in which the orbit of 
the earth is related to the orbit of these other planets. Itut 
such facte and inferences relate to the haecceities, to the planets 


in qiie.stion, and to their real or apparent relative iiositions as 
memhers of the order of the solar svstcin. 

In brief, a law" of nature is an invariant modi* 
of change which some piocess, or class of processes, 
1 ‘xeniplifioa. Analogous deliiiitions apply to law s 
and lawfulness wherever these are pre.sent in tlie 
etliical or the metaphysical world, or in any world, 
leal or ideal, which is projicrly to be conceived as 
subject to invariant modes of change or behaviour. 
But an order is a set of Inecceities, or of individuals, 
sucli that, by virtue of laws to which these 
ha‘cceities or their general (diaractciN are suliject, 
it is possible to draw the interences exempHlied 
above fiom some members of the order to otlu'i 
memher.s of the same order. 

The contrast hetw'een law s on the one hand and 
order on the other is easily seen in the ethical as 
well as in tlie natural realm. 'The moral law' re- 
lates to principles and modes of < ()Tiduct, and so 
explicitly to nniversals. The gohleii ride, the 
Kantian categorical imjierative, Bentham’s maxim 
regarding the choice of the greatest ha])pineHs, an; 
all delinitions of supposedly invariant modes of 
action, ideal types of nehavionr, which the moral 
law counsels foi various (dasses or sorts of moral 
agents. On the other hand, in a court of law' 
plaintifl' and defemhint, toget her w ith their counsel 
and the judge, are iiidividnal.s constituting a 
determinate legal order. They constitute sm h an 
order becau.se, from the fact that we know tliat 
somebody. A, is })laintiff, while somebody, 7’, is 
judge, and somebody else, perliaps />, is counsel 
tor the plaintiff, we can infer certain other facts, 
w’itli regard to the functions, interests, duties, 
purposes, or perils of other actual or ^lossihle 
memhers of the same court,, occupied w’lth the 
same husines.s, 

3. The -whole numbers. — One of the most 
familiar and important instances of order with 
wiiich the exact sciences are at'quainted is the 
order of the so-called ‘wliole numbers’ This 
order is made uj) of tlie lirst member of 1 lie oniej, 
and then the sequence ot numbers repi evented l>;y 
the terms three, four, and so on. It consists of an 
ideally endh'ss sequence of terms whose ])ropertics 
are such that a vast nnmher of asseitioiis can be 
made with regard to the properties of numbers. 
These assertions an*, ideally speaking, as infinite 
in their multiplicity as is the series of whole 
numheis itself. Yet, logically sjieaking, all the 
arithmetic of wliole numbers can be deducetl fiom 
the following simjde propositions which relate to 
elementary projierties of the order in question : 

(1) There is a relation which may exist between two whole 
numbers, and which in ('ailed the ‘ relation of next successor to ’ 
Thus four IB the next successor to three, two is the next 
successor to one : and, in general, if is a whole number, the 
next Huccessor to n is the whole number called + 1. 

(2) There is a whole number, and one only, which is not the 
next successor to any whole number. This, also called ‘ the 
first whole number,’ may be conveniently represented by the 
BVmbol 0 . Tlie next successor to 0 is then called one ; the next 
suci'essor to one is ('ailed two, and so on 

( 3 ) Given any miinber, n, then its next successor, n-f-l, 1- 
Ihereby uniquely detei mined, so that, if every whole iiunibci 
has a next suocesBor, every whole number also has hut one next 
successor. 

( 4 ) Every w-hole number, without exception, has a next 
successtvr. 

(f)) If anv property whatever is such that it belongs to tlie 
first whole number, and if it is such that, if it belongs to any 
whole iiuinher, it belongs to the next successor of that whole 
number, then this projiertj’^ belongs to all the whole immberH. 

From these principles it is easy to show that tlie 
series of whole numbers thus delined possesses the 
property- of being what is called ‘infinite,’ t.e., 
since every whole number has a next surccssoi, 
there is no last whole number. In brief, the order ot 
the whole numbers is such that it has a first member 
ami no lust, while every one of its members has a 
next succes.sor, and while it is subject to the principle 
often called ‘the law of mathematical induction^ — 
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tlie law that permits the so-called ‘ reasoning from 
ato w + 1, and so to all,’ in case of orders w'hich 
have the same properties as those of the whole 
numbers. Oidcrs of this kind have been called 
by A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand Russell ‘pro- 
gressions.’ They are of enormous importance for 
all the exact sciences and for the whole progre.ss of 
1 he human mind. It will he observed that one can 
e\em])lify the order of the whole numbers by con- 
sidering a very few, such as zero, one, two, three. 
When one thus bccome.s aware of the general laws 
to which the whole order is subject, one can deduce 
not nieiely countless theorems belonging to the 
arithmetic of the whole iiumhers, hut countless 
properties exemplified by whole numbers not men- 
tioned in the foregoing elementary example. The 
orderliness of the whole numbers and the proper- 
ties both of the individual members and of possible 
grou])S of members thus become dediieible from 
the principles just stated, and from whatever 
cxiieiieiicc we have for knowing or for asserting 
that the order of the whole numbers is actually 
cxemplilied in the real or the ideal 'world. How 
imjiortant this knowledge of order may be we ean 
realize if we remember how groups individual 
r)bjects or men can he arranged so as to corre-spond 
to some portion of the whole niimher series, while 
Hueh an arrangement is useful in guiding conduct 
and reasoning in the most signilicant ways. The 
heads of a disc.ourse, the stages of a plan of ac.tion, 
the oflicers or dignitaries of a given hieraiehy or 
other numerically ordered ariay of individuals, 
the deeds of a life, the hours of the day, the days 
of the year, the watches turned out by a manu- 
lacturer, may lie either arranged or labelled by a 
set of whole numbers. Sm^h an anangement is 
useful for the most manifold purposes, in planning, 
seeking, or using objects, or in bringing individual 
human beings into co-operation. 

4 Further illustrations.— There are cases in the 
1 calms of science, art, and life in whicli we deal 
very extensively with laws and lawfulness without 
paying attention to the oiders in which these laws 
lind their concrete exemplification. Thus, while 
our account of any given instance of order always 
involves a recognition of certain laws to which the 
members of the order are subject, we can have 
elaborate exposition of theories which deal with 
l.'uvs and their consequences in general terms, 
wliile largely neglecting to emjthasize tho.se orders 
in which the laws get many highly important 
and concrete illustrations, 'rims the science of 
inechanic.s deals w ith the laws of motion iimler 
conditions very often conceived as ideal ; and, in so 
far, that science does not tell us about the natural 
order of tlie physical world. For astronomy the 
order of the solar system has a (lertain primary 
interest, at least from one mode of approach. 
New'toii’s Princifiia dealt in considerable part with 
the laws of Wdies subject to gravitation, and, in 
so far, did not lay stress upon the order of the 
solar system, but upon the laws of planetary 
motion and of the motion of bodies in general. 

On the other hand, where our discussions relate 
to general law's and do not primarily lay stress 
upon the concrete orders that we find existing in 
the real or ideal world, then, in so far as they are 
exact and well reasoned, they inevitably include a 
more or less extended description of systems of 
ideal objects — concei)tual enilwdiments, so to 
speak, of the laws the logical or the rational 
principles of which we are making use. In this 
sense any exposition of the laws to which the 
natural or the moral world is subject inevitably 
includes a presentation of some ideally ordered 
system of conceptual entities, of numbers, of 
possible deeds, or of other objects, w'hose array 
illustrates those laws with which we are dealing. 


Once more, the instance of the whole numlKus 
serve.? to illustrate what happens when we leason 
about the laws of nature, or of the ideal oi moral 
world. If tlie watchmaker labels his watches 
with numbers that stand for the order in w'hich 
they w'cre turned out of the factory, he constructs 
an ordered system of luecceities. 'I’liis may be 
convenient for the process of liiidiiig lost watches, 
or of registering tlie purchase or the foiLuiie ol 
individual watches. On the other hand, if a man 
deals, as the arithmetician does, wutli the laws of 
whole numbers, he inevitably makes use of the 
ideal order ot tlu‘ wdiole numbers themselves. 
Thisoidei is constituted, not by the pniici])les of 
the aritlimetic of whole numbers citeil above, but 
by tlie ideal hmcceities, called the whole numbers 
tiiemsehes. On the other hand, every study of a 
system of law', as it hecoiiu's (‘\plicit, involves the 
definition of an orderly sy'stem oi ideal luecccitics, 
which exemplilies the law's in (piestiun. Thus the 
relations of law and order become more obvious 
and definite in our discussion. 'J’he maxim, 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law',’ gets at least one 
possible and fairly definite interpretation. View 
ing heaven as a realm whose memhers are luecceities 
that belong to a world w’hich our exiierience does 
not at present at all adequately cover, we, in faith, 
or in hoi>e, regard these luecceities as having a 
certain array. Tins airay will also exemplify 
justice, the true values which oin luiman life was 
intemled either to exemplify oi, in heaven, to 
attain. The distinction between the Ia,w and the 
order will he jierfect ly' elcai, jneciselyin s(» tar as 
the laws aie nnrlei stood, and in hd lai as, in the 
heavenly world, tlie older will he needed, since in 
heaven lustice will exist, not mciely as a ]»rineiple, 
but as the concrete order of llic ‘ just made pel feet.’ 
Possibly the law of heaven may he, as St. Paul 
maintained, the law of charity But tlie ordei of 
heaven will then he the order of tin; conciete indi 
vidnals whose .sjuiitual unity, with one auothei 
and with Iheii Lord, the Apostle so eloquent 
cliaracterizes. 

5. Series and the correlation of series.- 'I’hc 
term ‘series’ has already been (‘xplained by tiic 
endless ideal H<*ries of tlie w'hole numheiH; hut 
there are many other senes liesides. We earl> 
become familiar with a new typ(‘ ol senes when 
w'e stiuly ‘ fiactions,’ hotter named ‘rational 
numheis.’ The rational numhers r.r/., decimal 
fractions — form a senes, in so far as we. take 
account of the fact that two decimal fractions 01 
other rational numheis whicli aie equal to each 
other may he treated, foi certain jinrjjo^es, as it 
they xvere identical. Thus the liactnms L 

and the docimal fractions *6, '50, ’StM), and so on, 
aie all mutually eouivalent. We may rogani 
them, theietoie, as all dillereut rejueHentatioiis of 
the same fi actional value. If we (loiitine oui 
attention to tho.se latioual numbers called ‘ ftropei 
fractions,’ t.e. those which he between 0 ami 1 in 
value, w e may notice that the sent's ol the propei 
fractions has the following character : 

(1) When two proper fractions are Umtincl, i.e., when th«‘\ do 
not posscMs equivalent valucH, there w a rdat ion exlstinjf hetw < cn 
them wlmh is very familiar and possesses decidedly iiuiiortant 
properties. This may Ik.* called * the relation of Krcater and 
less,’ I.e. in the case 8Ui)l>oHetl one of the fractions is the jfreater, 
while the other is the less of the two. 

(2) The relation of ureatiT and less w not u mutual relation . 
as the lo^fn ians Bometinies say, it is aHymn>ctnc.ul If a proper 
fraction P i» greater than a proper fraction Q, tlien is never 
jrreater than /*, but stands to P in what we <‘all the relation 
‘ less than * The relation ‘less than,' like the relation ' jfreater 
than,' is an asymmetrical relation. HjacIi of these relations is 
the inverse of the other, and is, in a way, opjxiHed to it in 
‘sense,' or in what may also be regarded, from a certain point 
of view, as 'direction.' 

(3) If we choose any two rational fractions, r and I, which are 
not equal to each other, tlien tliere is ulwavs to be found in 
the series of rational numbers a third rational number winch is 
distinct both from r and from t. Let us call this thiltl rational 
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tluinber s. Now a may be, as the third member of this class, 
BO chosen that s is greater than r and less than t. In this 
case we may say that ' s lies between r and t in the series of 
rational fractions.’ 

(4) I f we choose to regard 0, not as one of the rational numbers, 
but as lying before all the rational numbers, and forming the 
inferior one of the two extremes between which all the proper 
fractions lie, while 1 is the superior extreme, then, as we can 
readily see, there is no proper traction which is the least of all 
the proper fractions. For a perfectly analogous reason the 
senes of rational fractions has no greatest member, since, what- 
ever proper fraction we choose, such as '9999, we can always find 
a jiroper fraction winch is greater than this chosen fraction, and 
which 18 nevertheless not equal to 1, so that it lies between the 
proper fraction which we just chose and 1. 

(ri) To sum up, the series of proper fractions possesses these 
properties . any two of its distinct members stand to each 
oilier cither in a certain unsymmetrical relation of the first to 
the second or in the converse of this relation, so that of two 
propel fractions a dcterminaU* one la the greater, while the 
othci 18 the less. Between an\ two latioual fractions we can 
alwa\8 find or deteimme a third which is greater than one of 
the pair and less tVian the other There is no rational fraction 
'Nhich stands first in the series of proper fractions, and no 
rational numlier that stands last. The senes of proper fractions 
has, in this sense, neither beginning nor end. Yet, if we choo.se, 
we can regard 0 and 1 as extremes so rt lated to the entire senes 
of the proper fractions that 0 precedes all of tliem, despite the 
fact tliat there is no first riicmhcrin the series of proper fractions, 
whil(‘ 1 followh all of them, despite the fart that there is no last 
meml)e*r in the senis 

(0) Last of all, we may mention a propert 3 of the'greater- 
less ' I ( lal ion winch is of cardinal importance for establishing 
and deloriiiinmg tlie characters w'hicli belong to the senes of 
Jiroper fractions Tins property is expressed hv saying that, if 
there are three jirojier fractions such that b is greater than a, 
vNhile c iH greater than b, then c is greater tlian a , i.e the rela- 
tion ‘ greater tiian ’ is not only asymmetrical, but is also what 
logicians call ‘transitive’; it is a relation whnh paHSes over 
from pair to imir, or which follows what Wdbain .lames, in the 
closing chapter of his Principles of Psychttln^y (London, 1901), 
calls ‘ the axiom of skipped intermediaries.’ 

The .simple hut lii^lily abstract example of the 
series ol pioper fractious has, as we now see, char- 
acters which sharply disting^uish it from the setics 
of the whole luuiilier.s, in which tliere is a lii.st 
al 111011*^11 no last mem her. Correspoiidiiif; to every 
member, w, tluM'e is its next successor, 7 /-f 1 . (_)n 

t h<» contrary, the series of proper fraction.s has no 
lii>t and no last miniiher, wlnlenoneof its membeis 
has either a next predecessor ora next successor. 
Yet tlie two seiii‘s have certain notable features in 
eomiiioii. In each there is a relation, which we 
nuiy call ‘ (he relation of successor,’ wliose converse 
nifiy he re;L(ardi;{l as ‘ the lelation of predeiiessor. ’ 
This iidation, so long as it is viewed as between 
t>\o memhers of a .senes which are not of equivalent 
value, rank, or jilace, is uiisymmetncal and transi- 
tive. We can say that, given two proper fractions 
whii'h aie not mutually equivalent, one is a sue- 
ce.ssor of the other, in the same way in which we 
may <'all one ot them gieater than tlie other ; and, 
it weclioose twoAvhole iiumhers, so long as they aie 
not. eijuivalent whole numbers, one of them is, in 
the \\lH)le number series, a siieces.sor of the other, 
while the oilier is a predecessor of the one. Difter- 
ent us the two senes of wliole nunihers and proper 
fractions are, they still pos.sess common and rela- 
tional characters, which make both ol them series. 
Tins may viewed as a generjil characteristic of 
all those senes which, like the jioints on a straiglit 
line in ordinary Lmometrv, the events in a story or 
in a man’s life, the memuers of a lileof soldiers, or 
the jiositioiis of a heavenly body as it seem.s to 
move from a point in the eastern horizon to a point 
wheie it di.sapjiears in the we.stern horizon, aie 
^Kissessed ot the chaiacter of being ^open series,’ 
i.c. series which do not leturii into thern.selves, and 
which po.ssc.ss no lepetitioiis of a member. 

Open soiies are oi enormous importance for the 
whole theoiy of order. The events of time, so far 
as these are known to us, form open series. No 
event recurs. In like manner, anj physical process 
whicli follows, more or les.s delinitely, the course of 
an open line, he it straight or curved, presents the 
featuies of an open .series. The movements of a | 
man, when he walks once over a road and does I 


not return, or cross his own tracks at any point, 
form an open series. All our business, all our 
plans of life, all that makes our life a nrogress or 
the reverse, all that gives ethical signincance to a 
personality and to its activities, are tilings depend- 
ing upon the character of the open series. In the 
light of the foregoing instances, we may now give 
a definition of the order of an open series. 

Let there be a set of objects, S. The objects 
may be physical or ideal, theoretically or practi- 
cally sigriihcant — points, numbers, deeds, peojile, oi 
whatever you will. Let the members of S be 
subject to the following general law . 

If we choose any two members of 5, there will he a relation 
which m some way has already been e.vemplififd by the relation 
‘greater and less.’ This relation will apply uniformly to what- 
ever pair of the iiieml)er» of 6’ i» taken into consideiation, with 
this sole proviso, that, if you call it ‘the relation 6r,* and if you 
consider two members p and <} of G, then a determinate one of 
these two inemberR of N, i.e. either the member p or the membei 
q, will stand in this asymmetrical and transitive relation G to 
the other moniber of the pan. Since, by hypothesis, the rela- 
tion G is asymmetrical and transitive, if p stands in relation 
G to q, q will not stand in the relation G to p, but in the con- 
verse of this relation. 

If all the ineiiiher.s of S are subject to tlli.•^ 
general law, the members of 8 .stand in the order 
of an open .senes, and actually constitute such 
a senes. The two cases of the whole iiumherH and 
the projier fractions are instances of such a .‘^ellal 
order. 

In the form of a deiinition, this account of the 
order of an open scries may be stated thus : by an 
‘ open series ’ is meant a set, or collection, of objects, 
so that there exists, or is dehnable, some one rela- 
tion, 6 r, asymmetrical and transitive, such that 
w’liatever pair, ji> and r/, of the memhers of the sid 
he chosen, one, and of necessity only one, of them 
stands in the relation G to the otliei, while the 
otlier inevitably stands in the converse of the 
relation G to the first. 

It is obvious that an ojien scries conforms to oui 
definition of what constitutes order. It is a set of 
objects. From some a.ssertions regarding members 
of this set other assertions can he infcired. The 
senes consists of individuals, while the asymnu!- 
tncal and transitive i elation, upon wliicli each 
in.stance of a series dejiends, it.sell exempliiies a 
very general relational law. 'I'liat the memhers ol 
the series tlieni.selve.s illusliate this law make.s it 
possible to infer from the relations of sonic of them 
certain relations belonging to others. 

In the actual work of the sidenciis as well as in 
the formation, control, and use of serial orders, a 
iaige part is played by another set of relut-ions, to 
winch we must call attention in pa.ssing. In 
general we define variou.s distinct senes, if we 
have occasion to define any one series. I’lius the 
series of the whole numbers is usually defined, not 
merely in the highly general and abstract manner 
just referred to, but more concretely, namely, in 
connexion with such a process as the counting of 
objects, or the numbering of watches, or, again, in 
connexion with the study of the laws of nature. 
The series of the proper fractious is Imth theoreti- 
cally and practically used, not merely in dealing 
with abstract aiithmetic, but in the processes of 
measurement. Concietely the proper fi'actioiis 
become useful to us when we are considering an 
ounce as a determinate subdivision of a iionnd, 
measurable by means of a certain proper fraction, 
or a foot as a determinate part of a yard. In other 
words, the abstract series of order, such as are 
exempli lied by our proper fractions and our whole 
numbers, get their more concrete, and in general 
their more pnw.tical, significance when they are 
brought into relation witli other series. 

Now the operation of connecting a serial order 
like the whole numbers with an ordinary process 
like the counting of individual things is a special 
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instance of wliat logicians often call ‘ correlation of 
series.’ A set of individual objects stand before 
me. I need, for various purposes, to count them, 
to know how many of them there are. I do this 
by using the series of whole numbers, treated, for 
tlie purposes of counting, as an order. I consider 
the concrete set of objects so that, by means of 
pointing, labelling, or some such nroiress, I attach, 
in du(‘ order, each one of my wnole numbers to 
(he memlno.s of this collection, continuing until 
every one of tlie objects to be counted has been 
pointed at, or labelled, by one of my whole num 
hers. Then I regard the last one of the whole 
numbers of which I make use for this jmrpose as 
letting me know how many members the collection 
of olijects whicdi I have been counting contains. 

When we are dealing not merely with collections 
which we can count, but with collections which we 
measure, avc have frequent reason foi coi relating 
such senes as tliose of the rational numbers with 
the various nia I quantities — with length, distance, 
weight, size, and so on. Tlio operations upon 
which such coriehitions depend in many (jases aie ol 
gieat ijoinplexit} . Our present interest lies in tbe 
fact tliat by means of such processes we get our 
knowledge of the measurable facts of our natuial 
world into order, and that we do so by correlating 
the observable or measurable seiies of lengtli.-, 
distances, and other measurable objects, witli oui 
already known ideal and logically dctined serial 
orders liy means of siicli coi relations the ideal 
order of tlie abstract, numbers— e.p’., of the whole 
numliers, of tlie rational numbers — comes to per- 
vade, to dominate, or, as one may sonietiines say, 
to infect., the at iirst less orderly or oven appa- 
lently dLsordered world with vvhicli our experience 
lias to deal. Older is thus correlated with the 
facts which the real world presents to our notice, 
and vvliich experience presents to be ojierated ujnm 
by our jirocesses of counting, measuring, or otlier- 
wise applying our ideal series, such as whole 
numbers oi rational numbers, to the objects of our 
cxjierience. 'riirougli sucb correlation our conduct 
gets an oiderly organization, whicli constitute.^ one 
of the most general and imjioriant- consequences 
of oui scientihc study of tlie world. Instead of 
dealing with a world Avhich s(‘eins one of chance 
facts, we discover what appears to he a world well 
arrayed, oi at any rate capable of being controlled 
by serially ordered, precisely defined modes of 
action. I'lie tliscovery of tlie whole number series 
was one of the first advances of tbe liiiman mind in 
the exact sciences. All our discovery of order in 
nature, and all the orderly serial arrangement of 
our lives, ideals, and social order have been influ- 
enced by the wliole number series, ever since we 
learned now to think in terms of this number series. 
Thus man first discovers order in tlie form of senes 
of ideal objects, which are, indeed, suggested to him 
by the real woild, but wliich lie learns to undei- 
stand through such constructive and ideally orderly 
activities as those which counting and ineasuring 
represent. Thus, by means of correlation, man 
continually introduces order into his real worhl, 
and is stimulated by whatever he finds orderly in 
that world to an effort to increase his own power 
to construct and to understand orderly series and 
their correlation. 

6. Order in the moral and social world. — The 

foregoing accounts of instances of order as we 
find tliem in the regions with which our theorel ical 
science deals illustrate the fact that, in so far as 
we take account of order, we not only gain a 
theoretical control over our knowledge of facts, 
but prejiare ourselves for forms of practical activ- 
ity which are made possible through the recog- 
nition, the definition, the production, and the 
control of order. The rows, the series, the array 


of real ami ideal objects with wliich our science 
deals acquire Iheir importance for u.s in close con* 
in'xion with two princi[m] facts, which result from 
' the very nature of order. 

(1) In HO far as we are dealing with a collection of 
objects w’hich, mIicii taken together, (!onstitiife an 
order, went every point economize Die processe.s of 
our knowleilge, and conN«3quently make it a more 
po^^erflll instrument foi grasping the faints of 
nature and tlie connexions of tlic univeise; for it 
IS of the very nature of an order tliat, tiom a 
knowledge of a ]>art of tlie systiMii which jiossesM'.M 
it, we lan infer what is true alxnit otliei ]>aits of 
the same order, and, u]>on occasion, about the 
whole of the order. Tlic giMieral conocjtt of 
material order, ami oi the coi Hdatiou of senes, has 
shown us how, whmever senes are known to us 
and (‘an be systematieally (airrehif i‘d, we can con- 
stantly make use of some of oiir knowledgt* about 
the facts nitli which we deal to infer jiropmties 
without whicli t he advance of our knowledge \n onid 
h(‘ gieatly imploded. 

It IS customaiy to supjiose that the m<(st iin 
portant concept oi the exact senmees is the (tonciept 
of quantity. 'I’hat it is the characteristic work of 
the intclleet to he guided by the eflort to (ies<;rih(‘ 
the world in quantitative terms — tins is a thesis 
whieli has }>lay('d a large jiart both in the theoi y 
and in the eiilicism of tbe work of tlu' biimuti 
iiitelb'ci. 'J’b(‘ well-known Ifergsonian erit u ism of 
thi^ottiee and limitations of the intellect is founded 
upon a teiideiiey to inteipiet the work of tlie 
exact sciences as, in large pai t, an i‘tlorl to didine 
nature, as well as reality in general, in pievaihiigly 
(juantitative terms, so that, noni tins ])(>uit- ol vu'w, 
the inttdleet jirimarily measuies, weiglis, or other- 
wise (uiantitatively defines its task and its mat(!irial. 
But tins way of viewing the tasks of the intellect 
IS as unjust to the logic of the exact scjeiices as it 
is UTiahh* to debne the actual range which the 
coiiccjition of oidei has in the guidance of uui 
practical, and, above all, our ethical lite 

The (juantitative sciences are indeed of very 
great imjiortance. But then importance is diii* to 
the fact that the (juantities are suhj(!ct to certain 
very interosting laws and types ot order, which 
hold true for many other riuil and ideal systiMiis 
iiesides those systems whicJi the (juantitativo 
sciences study ami w hich the arts of immsuiement 
make promiueiit 'I’he scienc.e of mathematics is 
ill-deliiied as the science of (|uaTility. On the 
other hand, what gives tlie quantitative sciences 
tlieir mat hematical importance is Lint fact that in 
the realm ol (|uantities there are certain peiniliai I y 
interesting tyjies ot order jiresent. But these 
quantitative types ot order are not the only exact 
types of order. Modern matliematical science is 
interested in a vast number of order typt*H, and oi 
orderly structures in gein ial, winch aie in then 
nature not quantitative, and wdiich can b(3 neithei 
defined nor studied inteimsof (juantitative icln- 
tions. Geometry, by virtue lioth of its original 
nam(3 and of a good deal of its actual history, 
ajqK*ars t.o he, ujtoii its lace, the H(!ienc<^ that deals 
with space luoasurcim^nt — with (h(i nicasuri*- 
rncril ol lengths, ai(*as, volumes, and similar ob- 
jects. Bergson lias been dce.cived by (bis aspect 
of it into calling our geometry ‘ a gcoimitry of 
solids,’ and into sujijiosing that the pre (miinence 
w'hich geometiy has attained in onr jihysiesi 
seiences, and which in conseijiicnee the c<»riccj)ts 
that depend on mcasurenientH hav(^ j»(»sscssed in 
the development of all our philosojihy, is due b) 
the evolutionary accidents which have hound the 
human intellect to a doininant inUnest in the con- 
struction of solid bodies. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is not an anti- 
intellectual tendency, hut a profoundly logical 
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interest in tl»e purely onleily, and in the nrimarily 
non-quantitative aspect of things, that nas come 
to be expre.ssctl in wliat is technically called ‘non- 
inetrical i^^eoinetry.’ Such a geometry science |)Os- 
sesHcs in tlie branches of mathematics which are 
called ‘i>rojective geometry’ and ‘descriptive 
geometry.’ These can be very highly developed 
without making any use of the idea of measuralde 
geometrical quantities. Tlieir source lies not in 
our power to measure, to weigh, and miiscularly or 
uieclianically to manipulate solids, but, as F. A. 
tmriques of llologna has shown, in our sen-se of 
sight, in our power to notice tlie orderly alignment 
of points and sets of points, and the oideily inter- 
sections of systems of lines, as such intersections 
appear in tlu; held of vision. This non-metrical or 
oidinal geometry may, tlieiefore, be called ‘visual 
geoimdry.’ In fact the eye gives us a certain 
knowledge of order, distinct from that Avhich we 
get through our muscles, or througli various opera- 
tions of measurement and metrical compai i.sons. 
'riie ordinal propeities of the held of vision have 
an importance which the logic of science has ne- 
glected until recently. It is the eye that, despite 
all itvS illusions of x>erspective, has shown to man, 
from very early in his eareei, the distinction be- 
tween heaven and earth, and the order of the 
heavenly movements themselves. In this sense 
the eye has played a large jiart in man’s develo])- 
ment in the coneejition of order. Furtheimore, it 
is the purely ordinal a.spect of the series of whole 
numbers and of rational niinibcrs that lies at the 
foundation of some of the most important conce[>- 
t ions and theories of arithmetical science. In sum, 
then, the essence of the exact sciences lies in the 
lact that tiiey reveal, as well as use, order, while 
ijuantity and the lealm of the quantitative furnish 
only a special instance ot order, not the only in- 
stance, and in certain respects by no means the 
most theoretically fruitful instance. 

(2) With these considerations in mind, we shall 
now be able to make a transition to the types and 
the nature of order Avhicli have the greatest interest 
in the moral world. As we have ju.st seen, the 
order of the heavenly motions proved to l>c of 
great importance in giving men a conception of 
the kind of ordei that ought to prevail in a justly 
organized moral and social world. From the lirst, 
then, human conceptions of order liave had as 
genuine a moral and social as a scientihc and 
theoretical significance. The one great task of tlu* 
intellect is to comprehend the orderly a.spect of the 
real and of the ideal world. The conception of 
order lies, therefore, just as much at the basis of 
an etlort to define our ideals of character and 
society as at the basis of arithmetic, geometry, or 
the quantitative sciences in general, or of those 
non-(piantitative types of exact science Avhich are 
now on their way to higher development. It is, 
thendore, not a matter of mere accident or of 
mere play on words that, if a man jmblishes a 
hook <*allcd simply ‘A Treatise on Order,’ or ‘ The 
Doctrine of Order,’ wo cannot tell from the title 
whether it is a treatise on social problems or on 
logic; and matlieniatics, whether it deals in the 
main with pieserviiifj an orderly social order 
against anarchy or Avith studying those unsjrni- 
metrical and transitive relations, those operations 
and correlations upon Avhich the theories of arith- 
metical, geometrical, and logical order depend. 
The bridge that should connect our logic and 
iiiatliematics Avith our social theories is still un- 
liuished. The future mu.st and Avill find such a 
bridge. Then exactness of thinking will become 
consistent with the idealizing of conduct; the 
realili of the Platonic ideas that are to guide man 
in his search for Avisdom will be conceived, at least 
in part, in terms of an order which Avill not be 


‘ ageonietrieal ’ — not foreign in type to the sort of 
order which the geometricians, especially in the 
non-metrical part of their Avork, have long had 
reason to study. It only remains noAv to mention 
some ethical and social relations amon^ human 
beings which are of importance in enabling us to 
infer from knoAvn facts about given human indi- 
viduals Avhat the duties, offices, and social rights 
and positions of other individuals eitliei are or may 
become. 

Among the moral .'iiid social relations of liumaii 
lieings there are a number of dyadic relations well 
knoAvn to us as furnisliing a basis for seiial order, 
and as being useful in noth the lesser and the 
greatei matters of social life. Thus the relation 
of sn}>erior and inferior in eases where authority is 
concerned enables us to deline serial order. If J 
commands /J, and K commands C\ and if orders can 
be transmitted from pair to i)air, then, in general, 
or under more or less preeisely definable conditions, 
the commands of A may pass, as we often say, 
indirectly, through his subordinate B to /I s sub 
ordinate C’. In such cases it may he as Avell foi 
to transmit his commands through 71 to as to 
express his authority directly. How far such a 
seiies may extend .mikI how many teims it mav 
have Avill vary with the tyjie of autlioiit^ ii. 
question, Avith the lange of its application, and 
so Avith the Tiumher of members who constitute the 
series. But, as far as the order goes, its (‘ssontial 
charactei istics are the same as those exemplified 
by a selected seiies of ordinal numbers, such as 3, 
4, 6, 6. The msefulnesH of the idea of order is 
.strictly analogous in the two cases. 'Fhe signili- 
cance of tlie scries consisting of an officer and his 
subordinates, their suhoidinates, and so on, lies in 
the fact that, from a knoAvledge <>1 some of the 
facts relating to the persons in question and to 
their authority, the lelations of others of the facts 
can he dednc.eii, and tlius Avhat is called an ordei ly 
mode of activity can he predetermined. 

A relation decidedly dillereiit from that of 
authority, but of great practical importance, is 
that of some one A\ho wiites a letter, hands it 
to a messenger, Avho in his turn passc.s it ovei to 
some predetermined receiver of messages, Avliile 
the process of indirect tran8mi.ssioii i.s thus con- 
tinmul in an oiderly Avay, until the letter reaches 
its destination Such indirect hut ordei ly trans- 
mission of messages may be as effective for pur- 

f loses of communication as if the Avriter gave his 
etter to his correspondent Avitlmiit the use of 
Intel mediaries. Of suidi orderly traiisniis.sion the 
conveyance of correspondence through the Post 
Ofiice is a familiar exainiile. What is essential to 
this sort of order is that, since iiom some facts you 
(;aii, in an orderly system, deduce the existence of 
other facts, the Avliole undertaking of transmitting 
information, or othei contents of letters, becomes 
delinite, and, subject to the Avell-known fallibility 
of human eonduet, predictable. The Avhole busi- 
ness world depends for the order of its transactions 
upon systems of organization which involve this 
serial order. Civilized man does most of his work 
through intermediaries. He pays a foreign 
creditor a debt by drawing upon his own local 
hank. He purchases in a distant part of the Avorld 
by transmitting his orders through all sorts of 
indirect channels. What he needs (o know in 
order to guide his actions reasonably is the saim; 
sort of thing as a student of non-metrical geometry 
has to recognize when he draAvs conclusions about 
an orderly array of points, or the arithmetician 
computes Avhen he casts up sums of columns ol 
figures; i.c., the civilized man, like the arithmeti- 
cian, uses in his business, as the mathematician 
uses in his computations, some order system. It 
is an order system because a knowledge of part of 
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tlie facts ref^ardinjj its constitution enables us to 
reach a knowledge of other facts. In reaching this 
conclusion we use general princijiles. So far as 
these are exemplified by some system of individual 
men, of individual acts, and, in general, of luec- 
ceities, that system is an order system. Its order 
has for us the value that hereby we are able to 
arrange our modes of conduct and to })redict their 
outcome. 

As in the mathematical, so in the moral and 
social systems, that foini of order called ‘serial 
ordei ' is especially familiar and important, lint, 
wherever the system with whudi we deal <mahles 
us to compute, with greater or less piohahility, 
some of its facts from others supposed to be given, 
Ave are dealing witli sn oider system. 

In general, Ave may say that, since it is e.s.sential 
to order that we should he able to draw eonehisions 
Avhich to us are novel from knowledge about the 
relations of certain facts given, the most familiar 
features of an order system will he those which 
have been illustrated by the tiaiisit ivity of the 
varioii.s pairs of members belonging a giimn 
senes 

We may say that, if by tiie syniiwl R (a h j i/)l mean siinpiv 
the assertion, ‘The hmcceities, a. 6 , x, and p, stand m some 
ridiition wliudi I call the relation R,' and if to the Hvmbol iS’ (<* d 
X j/) I mean the assertion, ‘The Ineeceities, r, d, x. and stanu in 
the relation *S’ to one another,' and if I am aide to eomdude that, 
in the system of oiijects of which I am speaking^, the assertion is 
true that the hdecceities, a, b, c, and d, stand to one another in 
tiie relation T, so that, using analogous symbols, I can write T 
ia b e (i), and if general laws of this sort are true of the wliole 
•<\ stem with which 1 am dealing, then that system is in some 
sense an ordered system, altliough the property of the relations 
upon whicli I lav stress is a relational property that permits 
soim sort of ehnunation Were the laws of this eliinumtion 
sutlii-ientlv known and snfli<*iently general, thej would permit 
detinile knowledge and, on otcasion, definite courses of action, 
which might rival in their orderliness the states of knowledge 
and courses of action winch we liave illustrated by the instances 
of the numiiere and similar mathematical objects. 

Sncii laws inav he social W’ero it the law of some social order 
that, if n, //, X, and p belong to the same social club in a great 
( iti , and if r, d, z, and p meet in the market-place of the cit\ on 
a given daA , as a fact a, b, c, and </ will all bow to one another, 
and will all take off their hats, then that social order would lie 
subjci'l to a law which it might bo worth while to know, and 
whicii would ccrtainlv give us a ri^ht to say that, a, b, c, d, x, 
and p were, at an.\ rate for the time in question, an orderly 
asseinldage of persons The order in question might not he 
of an externally peaceable sort. Thus wo might Hupj>OHe an 
assemtilage of men subject to the law that, if n, &, x, and p 
fought side iiy side in the trenches, and if c, d, z, and p fouglit 
in op{>08ed trendies, a, b, r, and rf would, at tiie earliest oppor- 
tunity, fraternize aiul cease iighting. This assemblage of men 
would be subject to a sort of order. The law characterizing 
this order might be stated in the form that, In some deflnaiile 
class of instances, the comrades of certain opponents would, at 
the earliest opportunity, fraternire. However strange the law, 
il would have some sort of importance if it could be stated and 
put into application in some determinate manner. 

Now in fiocial and ethical matters, quite as much 
ns in mathematical and natural matters, wherever 
there are laws Avhich }»ermit such eliminations, 
there is some sort of order in tlie system character- 
ized by the presence of sucli hiAvs. To conceive a 
world in which there is such order is to conceive 
what makes possible the realization of tliose 
ethical ideals most characteristic of organized 
communities. If an organized and orderly com- 
munity either exists or is in process of making, Ave 
can he loyal to it. For in such a community the 
individual can devote himself to activities whose 
fruit does not merely remain his own, but falls to 
the lot of the other lieecceities AAith whom he is 
hound by relational ties. Order, tliendore, or at 
least possible order, is the condition upon which 
depends the existence of anything lovable about 
our social system. If each acts only as an indi- 
Aidiial, the mere fact that he happens to be 
benevolent does not render his benevolence other 
tlian capricious. Loyal activity, on the otlier 
hand, is always orderly, since it involves acting in 
Avays that are determined not merely by personal 
dcMres, or by the interests of other individuals, hut I 


by the relations in Avhich one stands to those ollu i 
individuals. I*aying one’s debts is a loyal act, as 
iar as it goes. Hut it is an act Avlncli has no 
meaning for me unless 1 can recognize the relation 
of debtor and tTeditor. If I am not loyal, 1 say, 
in sulistaiice, '1 will do this if I choose to do it 
If I am loyal, I say, ‘ I do this in ease my relations 
to others 111 the community require me to do thus 
and thus.’ 

It is po.s.si])le, no doubt, to recognize relations 
without possessing the richer spuit of loyalty. 
Ilarren intellect ualism is as possible in ethics as in 
our Aiew of lenlity. Hut the esHence of loyalty is 
that from the \alne of our relations to some tilings 
-r.qr, , to some individuals or has-ceitics — we are 
able to discovei something about the a aim* ot oni 
relatious to ot.hei things. Loyalt\ which ciiu <liuw 
no <',onclusions, wliich cannot leaMui Irom oik* s 
intere.st in certain luecceities and certain relations 
to some practically important infi'rencc ahmii 
one's relat ion to other ha'cceities and otlicr social 
ties, lemams blind and dunih, a meic sentiment, 
like the luxuriantly sentimental altruism ot a 
Kous.seau, sending his oAvn infant childien to t he 
foundling hospital, or of a Shelley, lyrn-allA 
delighting in the saeriliee 

‘ Of one w'lui gave an onein.i 
Ills )>latik, tliei) plunged aside to die ’ 

(I'ToiiifthciiH I'^nboiind, art i ), 

Avliile lie ruthlessly ahamlons llariud. WesthiooU 
to commit suicide, ‘aaIicii tlu' lamp is shatteied, 
ami ‘the light in the dust, lies dead,’ 

It is essential to loyalty to diaw <*on<‘lusionK, to 
live in a moral and social Avorld which is, at least 
in some res]M*(‘ts, (“oiiceived as orderly. In t.lns 
sen.se the idea of ortltu lies at the basis liotli of the 
ideal and of the hfe of any community in wliieli 
loyalty is possible. 

7. Law, order, and negation. Otdiu, as we 
luwe said, is elosidy connected with law. LaAV is 
some asjiect of oni leal or ideal Avoild whicIi per 
mits us to draAV inferences. It is fanly ohvioii'' 
that, wlien we know a hiAv in terms at. once geneinl 
and exact, Ave are aliie, granted tlie suitable data, 
to draAV a series of inferences; i.c., if certain pie 
misses logically warrant a cert am conclusion, then, 
in general, tliis e.onclu.sion may he made the hasi*' 
of further iiifeicnces, Avhicli indirectly folIoAA, 
through the form of reasoning which the traditional 
text-hooks of logiccall a ‘.soi ites,’ from tlie premisses 
with which we started. As, m a Avell -ordered com 
mereial system which includes a senes of hanks 
orotlier agencies toi the transmission of jiayments, 
one is permitted to pay one’s debts moio simply, 
and in a more convenient W'ay, by paying one 
banker, who transmits some negotiable [lapei le 
another banker, and so on to the end of tlie sen<‘s, 
.so, Avherever an orderly system of computation, 
lational investigation, or delinite inference in sm ni I 
order is possible, one roaehes eon el u .*-10118 A\hieh 
may be important by means of intermediate stejis of 
reasoning, l»y orderly change f>f piemisses and con 
elusion. In the case of tlie Kucsoning process the 
series may be intiuAsoven in the most complex 
maniiei. In the exact sciences they are so intei 
AA'oven. The order in that case is not merely nn 
order of a simply serial type. The total result of 
the interAvoven systems of series of inferemes 
Avhereof the exact scienees consist is thedeveloji 
ment of a richer and richer system of order. 'I’Jie 
results of an old investigation become the basis ot 
a ncAA' inquiry. One brancli of exact science he 
comes interlaced and combined Avitli anotiier. 
’Wliat is characteristic of the process is that, Avhat- 
ever forms of syntliesis appear, inference is every- 
where an ally and an instrument Iwitli in ddrrhing 
and in attaining at once the conception of order 
and the orderliness of the system with Avhich one 
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deals. In consequence it is one of the laws of the 
inore^ purely theoretical sciences that, wliatevei 
special motives determine their development, they 
constantly tend to produce a richer wealth of 
orderliness in oiii own system of ideas. Upon 
each new stajjfe of orderly conceptions new forms 
of order and of orderly systems are based. Where 
the methods of the inductive sciences enable us 
to recogni/e that these mathematicrally definable 
types of order have their correspondini^ systems of 
facts in the real world, our theories, devehined by 
the process of inference, lieeome more anu more 
widely applicable to our uiiddii standing nature, so 
that the world seems to us more and more orderly. 
Ill so far as, at any point of our mental develop- 
ment, we see w'ays of creating facts and systems of 
facts, social orders and systems of soiiial orders, 
which correspond to the idtias wdiich we liav(‘ so 
far organized, our moral and social worlds tend to 
become more orderly. 

Ill brief, our power to infer, in tln‘ Avorld of 
theory and of juactiee, both accompanies and, 
where it is liiiiit<*(l by our ignorance or lack of 
intelligence, in its turn limits our power to conceive 
nleal order and to undi'rstaiid the order of nature, 
and, linally, our power to give to our lives that 
ordeihness which can win and hold onr loyalty 
and K'lider our life that of the spirit. And t.liat. is 
w liy the maxim, ‘ Let all things be done decently 
ami in order,’ is no mere e\j)re.shion of jiedantry or 
foimalism, but an ideal maxim, whose practical 
and religious significanee finds its principal limita' 
tion in our igrioraiuie or inability to give exjnessioii 
to onr ordt'rly ideals 

Order, then, is known to us through infereiiee ; 
the orderly is that wdiieli corresponds, in the 
real or the ideal world, to wdiat we infer wdieii wv 
systematically draw conclusions from premisses 
'Nieielore the understanding of the inmost nature 
of order logically depends upon understanding the 
relations on which our powei to infer rests. 

We may sum up w ith tlic observation that, if w’e 
had no exact idea of wdiat inference is, w'c should 
have no exact idea of wdiat order is, wdiile our very 
id(;a of wdiat infereiiee is de)»cndH, in all eases 
wdierean infereiiee relates to classes and to general 
law, upon our id(‘a of wliat constitutes the negative 
of a uidiiied class of objects or ease.s. W ithout 
negation there is no infeninee. Without inference 
there is no order, in the strictly logical sense of 
the word. The fundamental iy significant imsition 
of the id(;a, of negation in determining and con- 
tiollingoui idea of tlie orderliness of both tlio ideal 
and tlie real world, of both the natural and the 
Hjnritual oulei, becomes, in the Iigld of all these 
eonsideratums, as momentous as it is, in our 
ordinary })opular views of this subject, neglected. 
To the artieli' NKCiATlON we must, therefore, refer 
as furnishiiij.’ some account of the logical basis n]»oii 
which the idea of order depends. From this point 
of \ ievv, in fact, negation appears as one of the 
most significant of all the ideas that he at the bast* 
of all the exact sciences. By virtue of the idea of 
negation we are able to deline processes of infer- 
ence-processes which, in their abstract form, the 
purely matliematical sciences illustrate, and w'hich, 
in t heir natural expression, the laws of the physical 
world , as known to our inductive science, exemplify. 
Seiial order is the sinijilest inst ance of that orderly 
arraying of facts, infei cnees, and law’s upon wdiich, 
on tfie theoretical side of its work, science depemls ; 
wdiile, as w'e have seen, in the practical world, tlie 
arraying, the organizing, of individual and social life 
constantly illustrates, justifies, and renders spiritu- 
ally nreciouH this tyjie of connexion, which makes 
f>ur lives consecutive and progressive, instead of 
incoherent and broken. 

Relations of the general type of ‘ correspondence ’ 


enrich and interweave the various serial orders 
wdiich nature, as w’ell as our ideas, life as well as 
theory, iiresent to our knowledge. If order is only 
one aspect of the spiritual w'orld, it is an indis- 
pensable aspect. Without it life would be a chaos, 
and the world a bad dream. Loyalty would have 
no cause, aiul human conduct no meaning. 

When logically analyzed, order turns out to be 
something that w ould be inconceivable and incom- 
jirehensihle to us unless w’e had the idea which is 
expressed by the term ‘ negation.’ Thus it is that 
negation, which is ahvays also sometliing intensely 
positive, not only aids us in giving order to life, 
and in finding order in the w’orld, but logically 
determines the very essence of order. 

IjItkiiau rk — H egel’s [jogic, both his briefer statement in 
Ins Kncyclopadtf-*, Heidelberg, ISIib, and his much longer dis- 
ciiHsion in his Larger Logic, vols m -v. in his collected Werke, 
Ilerlin, 1832-40, treats the ideu of negation at length, but does 
not clearly see in w bat relations negat ion stands to order. The 
first really modern treatment of tlie conception of order is con- 
tained in Bertrand A. W. Russell, Principlrn oj Mathi'mnticg, 
(Cambridge, lOd.'l A much fuller discussion of various inathe- 
nuitical aspects of the concept of oider a]»i>ear8 in A. N 
Whitehead and B A W. Russell, Pyuicijnii Mathcmatira, 
3 vols , (Jamhridge, ]91i»-13. A considerable number of modern 
f reatises on geonietn give an account of so much of the conceiit 
of order as is espi'cndh important for the understanding of pro- 
lecti VC geometry J Royce has a simiiimry disi ussioii entitled 
‘Principles of Logu;,’ in tlie Encyclopa'dia of the I*hilosophical 
Sciences, Kng ed., London, lbl3; here logic has been detlned 
as ‘the Beiencc of order,’ and some of the considerations which 
are used in Hus article have been somewhat more technical^' 
stated in vol. 1. pp. «7-l‘20 JOSIAH KoYCE. 

ORDINAL. — See Ordination (Christian), 
PjtAYER, Book ok (Common. 

ORDINATION (Chnslian). - By this term is 
meant tiie manner of ailniission of jier.suns to 
ministerial ollice in the (’hiistian Church, For 
metlnxls of appointment (such as election or 
nomination) see Laity ; for the ordauier see 
Ministhv (Early Christian). This article has to 
deal only with the liturgufil side of the matter, 
t.r. witli the ceremonial and forms used in ad- 
mission to the ministry m the various ('hiisUaii 
communities in the world in ancient and in modern 
times 

I. First six centuries in East and West. — («) 

rhraseoUufy . — It is necessary, before we di“(*us« 
the (uistoms of dill’crent ages and countries, to 
consider the w’ords used hir admission to the 
ministry. We find that, just as there w’as a <*on- 
siderable fluidity of nomenclature in the names 
of the ministerial oflices in the earliest Christian 
period (see Ministry, § 2), so in the succeeding 
ages there w’as no fixed tcrmiiiology for ‘ordi- 
nation.’ 

One of the most common forms of expression was to speak of 
‘ appointing ’ ministers, and their ‘ appointment ' (uca^nrTaveiv or 
Kaburrai', KardaTairfi) , BO In Ac of the Seven, in Tit I*' of 
piesbyters, in He fd H' of the Jewish high priest, in Clement 
of Rome (Cor. i. 42) of ‘bishops’ and deacons, m the lOth canon 
of the ttouiicil of Antioch tu Lucopniiit (a.d 341) of readers, 
subdcacons, and exorcists, in Eusebius, HE vii t) (xaTaa-Taan 
used witli, and as equivalent to, yetpoTovta), in Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Arntn. 11 f.), and elsewhere . and in the Cliurch Orders 
this motle of expression ik used of any order from bishops down- 
wards, tliongb at Antioch i7i Kucivn (as above) it is used of 
the minor oideis in lontrast to the wuid \eipoToveli', used of 
bishops, priests, and deacons (for the references in the Church 
Orders see A J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orderg, ji. 78). We 
find the expressions ‘to ordain,’ ‘ordination’ (xeiporovtli^, 
X^ipoToria), especially hut not exclusively of the three higher 
orders, as at Ancyra(Van. 18 ; a.d. 314), Nicroa (can. 19 ; a.d. .826), 
Antioch (as above), Neocnosarea (can. 9 ; a.d. 314 or a little later), 
and frequently in the Church Orders ; these words do not neces- 
sarilj' imply laying on of hands, and sometimes mean election 
(properly by a show' of hand'j) or even appointment only ; but 
they do not negative the laying on of hands. In Ac 14’-® this 
verb is used of ‘appointing’ presbyters by Paul and Barnabas, 
but there is no indication lieie that it means the act of ‘ ordina- 
tion,’ though we can scarcely doubt that the way in w'hich 
they a])pointed presbyters w'os by such an act (see DAC, art 
‘Ordination,’ § i). So in the Didache, 15 (c. A.n. 130?): 
‘appoint (xeipoTom/croTe) therefore for yoursehes bishops and 
deacons.’ In the Apostolic Canons (c. a.d 400), 
signifies an ordination service over bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
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and the ‘ rest of the clerks’ (KKi^pt-Kot ; can, 1, 2). On the other 
hand^ ' to lay on hands ’ (xeipo^eTetv) and ‘ laynifr on of hands ’ 
(veipo^coria) are used, thou(^h less often, for ordination, especi- 
ally when that ceremony is emphasized, while they are also 
frequently used for other impositions of hands, such as in ron- 
hnuation, and even for benediction, when hands are stretched 
out over persons, os in the dismissal of oatechumons in the 
liturgy (Apost. Comt. vii, 39; c x.J> 376); the verb is used 
with reference to ordination in the Count, through Uipp. 13 
(Punk, Didascalia et Count. Apost. ii. b2) and apparently in- 
cludes it in Ajjosf. Const, lii. 10 (see Maclean, pp. 153-156). 
The instance in the Constitutions through llippolytns 'M reinaik 
able. In this woik fprotiahly an epitome of a first draft of 
Apost. Const hk. viii.)^e<poTO»'erv is used of oidinations gencr- 
all.i , hut of a reader it is expressly said ov yeipodereiTai— i e., he 
is ai>pointed by a form of ordination, Vjut hands are not hinl 
upon bun. The substantive x«‘po0«?tria is used in Apost. Const 
li. li£ of the gift of the Holv Spirit by our hord to His inuusters, 
in the 9th canon of Neocaisarea of the ordination of a presbyter 
(in the same canon is used in this sense, but the 

emphasis in the phrase where xeipoBta-ia occurs is on the lajing 
on of hands), ana in the 19th canon of Nicaea, which denies that 
deaconesses have been ordained — as they have not received iini 
xeipoBeaia they must be classed merel.v among the laitv. We 
may note here, in anticipation, that in the present Orthodox 
(ireek ordination services x*'-fio9fa-ia is used for ordination of 
tlie minor orders (or perhaps only of subdeacons and deacon- 
esses''’ , see below, § i6), yftpoTovta for that of bishofis, iireslu ters, 
and deacons (I>ittledale, Offu'es of the holy Eastern Church, 
p. 2ti()). In Sarapion's Sacramentary (c. x D. 360) a double 
hrase is used* ‘laving on of hands of the appointment of a 
isliop’ (xeipoOeiTia Karaarraaeoji erricrtcorrov, § 14), and similarly 
for t he oulination of presbyters and deacons (§ 12 f ). For other 
iiiHUnccs of the above terms see JThSt i 27.tf In Ac 20^ 
riOriiJi is used of the Holy Ghost appointing ‘ bishops ’ 

Goi responding words in liatui are oidinare, ordtnatto ('Teri 
<ie PrfEset. -ll), and nonstituere (often in Uvprian,i eg. Ep i 
(Ixv.) 1, ill flM' ] 3, xxi\. fxxiii.], lii. [xlvni.) 2, tliough these 
and siinilai words were often used of nomination to the 
nunistrv) The ordained person wiui said to be promoted {pro- 
movert (Elvira, can 8(i , c. a.d. 306), TTpoxeipt^eirflai (NicaMi, can 
in, Apost. ( an 82 (81)J, TrpocX.yetv [Apost. Const, vi. 17, var. 
iect 7rapt\0tii’\, Trpoayt'crPat fAnc\ra. can 12; Nicaja, can. 1]), or 
to he 'blessed' (Orange, can 23 [a.d. 441], where benedirtio 
ierifte— ‘ ordination to tlie <liacoiiate ’), or ‘ consecrated ’ (Jvco 
the (Irent, Ep. vi fiv.] (!). These details of nomemlalnrc are 
extreiiK ]_> iniportant, as erroneous dedurtioiis have often been 
iiiadt* from PuLnstii' statements owing to a failure to distinguish 
the terms used Further details, especially regarding later 
centuries, ma^ he seen in Hatch’s art. ‘Ordination’ in DC Ay to 
winch seveiul additions are here made. 

At a liUt ‘1 date a difl’erence ^\a.s made in the 
AVest between ‘ eonsecrat ion ’ of n bislioji arul tlie 
‘ordination ’ to other orders lint no such distinc- 
tion IS found in tin; earlier peiiod or is known in 
the East at tin; })re.senl day. j 

{}f) Dcsrripfiops of rarli/ orthmttKms, - In the j 
whole of the early period ordinati()ii.s to every 
eiradi’ were simple, consistirif^ of prayei (usually a 
sin<.(le jirayer) and layiiiyj on of hands. At the 
most one or two othei eeremonies were added. In 
tiie NT imjiosition of hands at ordination is men- 
tioned in Ac 6*^ (the Seven) and 1 Ti 4''*, 2 Ti 1® 
(Timothy). It is not referred to in the case of the 
]>resbyteiK in Ac H'-*® (though tliere nee<l be little 
doubt that it was then used, for St. Luke does not 
mention all tlie details on c\ery occasion) ; but we 
find it in 13“, where, however, it is doubtful if 
‘ordination’ proper is meant (see DACy art. 

‘ Ordination,’ § 8). In I Ti 5^^ it is mentioned, but 
here also it is doubtful if the writer is sneakiiit? 
of ordination. That ordinations in the NT were 
accompanied by prayer is seen from Ac 6® 
cf. also (Matthias’s appointment) and 13^ (mis- 
sion of Barnabas and Saul). 

After the Apostolic Age we have no descriptions 
of ordinations till the 4th cent., but then they 
become jilentiful. The Church Onlers, even several 
of them wliich do not give the forms used in the 
eucharistic litiiigy, give ordination prayers. Thus 
we have them in the Canons of BippolytuSy the 
Ethiopic Church OrdeVy the Testament of our 
Lardy the Apostolic Const ifut ions y the Constitutions 
through HippolytuSy the apfiendicea to the Arabic 
Didascalia and to the Vei'ova Latin Fragments tf 
the Didasenlia , and some others. These are prob- 
ably all of the 4th or t>eginning of tlie 5tb century. 

1 The numbers in square brackets are those of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. Those in PL are Ixvi., Ixv., xxiv., 
xiix. 


Sarapion’s Sacratnentary also gives us a set of 
ordination prayers for the three highest order.s, 
though it has no rubrics and no descrip tion.s of the 
rite. In all these manuals laying on of hands is 
emphasized in the ordination of bisliop.s, presbyters, 
ana deacons, and m one or two of them in that of 
the minor orders. The usual rule with legard t^ 
the latter is that they do not have this ceremony ; 
so expressly most of the Church (irdeis, and so a 
pa.s.sage in ilasil {Ep. can. tertoty ccxvii. 51), where 
a clear distinction is made between the clergy 
who are ‘in ordeis’ ftadpiy) ami those ‘in the 
ministrv which is confeired without iuii»oRition 
of hands.’ But in Apost. Const, viii. 19-22 siih- 
deacons, readers, and even deaconesses lecmve it ; 
MO Const, through Ntpp. 9-13, excejit in the < use of 
leaders (see above). In tbe.se books we sometniies 
read of the laying on of ‘hands,' .sometimes of ‘a 
hand,’ and somelinieS in the same w’ork ^^e find 
both customs. No dill'erence seems to have been 
made between them in the eaily peiiod. Tlieie is 
one apparent exception to th(‘ universal piactice of 
laying on hands at ordinations. In Iho Apost oiir 
Constitut lonsy though it is mentioned innllotliei 
eases, even, as we have seen, of minor ordois, it is 
not explicitly lefeired to in the ordination of a 
bishop. In this work (viii. 4) one of the bishops 
says the ordination jnayer ovoi the candidate for 
the episcopate, two otliers stand beside him, the 
other bishops and tlie jireshyters play in silence, 
and the deacons hold tin* book of tne (lospels over 
the candidate’s head.* 

Considering the unanimity of all tin* jirirallel 
Cliurch Orders and of Saru]non, uml llie fact that 
tlie Apostolic Co7i st if u turns liave this ceiemony foi 
all other ordination.s, j)i<‘.ssmg it wlnnc t he other 
manuals forbid it (for the minor oidi'i s), it is un- 
likel.y that the writer of this \v oi k meant to exc.lude 
it at the ordination of a bisho]). It is nine, h more 
piohahle that he as.HUined it. The Const it ut lovs 
through Hippo! yt us use the same language as the 
Apostolic (hnstitutwns. Laying on of hands was 
not conlined to the Catlioln* Chiircli. In the 
Clementine literature Peter uses it in oi (laming 
Cleiiienl {Ep. of Clement, 2, 19) and Zacelnens 
{Clem. Horn, iii. 72; Clnn. liccog. iii. 06). In the 
last passage it is recorded that he also ordained 
twelve presbyters and fom than ons. This litera- 
tiiie is now usually ascribed, in its jirestuit form, 
to the 4th century. 

In the ordination of a bislioji then* is a variety 
of usage a.s to the part taken by tin* assisting 
bishop.s. Sometimes one bishoj), and Honietimes all 
the hishons, lay on hands ; HornetimeH one says the 

f rayer (the usual practice), sometimes all do so 
n the Testament of our Loi'd (i. 21) all the hisliojis, 
having first washed their hands (the jiresbyters 
.standing be.side tliem), lav on hands ami say a 
declaration : ‘ We lay hamts on the servant of Cod 
who hath been chosen in the Spirit, for the true 
and pious disposing of the (Umrim,’ etc. ; and then 
one of their numlier, at their command, lays hands 
on him and says the prayer of ordination. After 
this the jicojile cry tin ice ' Axios’ (‘He is worthy ’) 
— a great feature of Greek ordinations in all ages — 
and give him the kiss of peace. The usage in the 
Anostolic Constitutiv7is lias been given a)>ovc. But 
wliat do the two selected a.ssistant bishops in that 
manual do? Nothing is said. They do not hold 
the Go.spels over the candidate’s head. Probably 
they, with the presiding bishop, lay on hands, and 
we may possibly coneliule, in view of the direction 
to the other hisbojis not to Jiray aloud, that all the 
three joined audibly in the onlination praver. In 
this work, after the praver, ‘one of the bishoim’ 
offers ‘the sacrifice on the hands of him w'-Vit* has 

* The nieaiihig of this ceremony deemii to be that our Lord la 
aotins; through Uib minister*. 
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been ordained.’ ’Phe meaning is not clear ; but it 
probably refers to the custom (for which see below, 
§ 3 (^)) con celebration of the Eucharist by all the 
bishops, or all the presbyters, as the case may be. 
The new bishop is then enthroned by the other 
bi.shop.y, and receives the kiss of peace. After the 
lections from tlie JvHW and t in* Ih’ophets and the 
Epistles and Acts and the Gospels, the new bishop 
salutes the Church and preaches. The liturgy then 
proceeds. In (his work the people before tlie ordi- 
nation are asked thrice if the elect is worthy, and 
three times they atlirm that he is. In most of the 
early authorities (e.g., Verona Fragments, Can, of 
Jlipp., Egyp, and Et/i. Ch. Orel., and apparently 
Apost. Const., and probably others) the new bishop 
cehdjiatea the Eucharist. 

The ordination prayer in the eailie.st Chundi 
(.Irders, the Canons of Ilippolytus, the Verona 
Fragments, and the Ethiopia Ckaieh Order, is 
short and simple, and is in nearly identical words. 
The same may be saul of the Constitutions through 
Hippolyfus. Tiiese parallel forms are clearly all 
denve({ from a single original, each writer intr<>- 
ducing slight variations. After praying for the 
Spiiit to be giv(*n to the carnlidate for tlie ejusco- 
pate, and asking that his life may he exemplary, 
th(‘ presiding bi.shop in the Canons of II ippolytus 
concludes : 

‘ Receive hiB i»rayers and offering's which he shall offer to thee 
da\ and night, and may they be to thee a sweet savour. Give 
aNo to bun, O Lord, the episcopate and a mild spirit, and power 
tu forgive Kins , and give him abilit\ to loose all boiulB of 
iiii(juil> of denems and power to heal all diseases, and bruise 
.Satan under his feet hhorlJ\, through our I^ord Jesus Chiist, by 
whom he glor> to ttiee, with him and the Holy Ghost, for ever 
and ever Amen' (for the full prayer see Maclean, Ancient 
Church Ordem, p, 76 f.). 

This prayer is exjiaiideil in the Testament of our 
Lord and in the Apostolic Constitutions. The 
player in Sarapion {§ 14) i.s even shorter than that 
given above. This liook is not one of the parallel 
(Mmreli Orders, and the prayers are quite inde- 
pendent of those theie given, but the ordination 
toims arc evim simpler. That for a bishop asks 
ioi liim llu* Spiiit and that he may be a woithy 
shejihcrd 

It has usually been sjiid (by the present wiitei 
also) that (he prayer used in ordaining a presbyter 
was (he same as that used in ordaining a bislioji, 
except that the name of tlu! ofhei* was changed 
'riiis IS t he stat.mneiit in the ikinons of Ilippolyt us 
(iv. ; ed. Achelis, §§ which also say that in 

the lase of a jueshyter eiitlironization is omitted, 
and in the Egyptian Churrlt Order (Horner, 
Statutes of the Apostles, jip. 245, 307 ; Maclean, 
p. 70) But in the other parallel manuals and in 
Sarapion a sejiarate., though equally simple, form 
is given for ]>resbyters ; and an apparently contra- 
dictory luhric in the Ethiopian (thurch Order and 
the ]eionn Fragments has let! C. H. Turner 
{Jl'hSt xvi. 542) to the not imjirohable conclusion 
that all that is meant in the two hrst-naiiied 
aiith()riti(‘s is that the lirst part of the ordination 
jirayer for bishops is identical with that for 
presbyters. In several hooks the prayer for 
incshyters nder.s to the elders ajipointed by Moses 
((\c , Test, of our Lord, i. 30). In Aposi, Const. 
viii. 16. ‘ [iriestly duties ’ on behalf oi the people 
are mentioned : in Sarajiion, § 13, the function of 
reeonciliation. 'Plie prayer in the last hook is 
peculiar in not mentioning the othce to which the 
person IS ordained. In the oidin.utioii of presbyters 
in most of the (’hnreh Ordeis the presbyters join 
wdtli the bishop in laying on hands (see MlN'l.STKY, 
§ 8 ). 

The prayer for deacons in the (Church Orders and 
in Sarapion is also veiy .simple; it usually refers 
to hk: Stephen and the Seven. The minor orders 
have still more simple forms. 

It must he noticed that in the ordination of 


bishops and jiresbyters there is no trace of an 
imperative fonnula like ‘Receive the Holy (4host,’ 
such as we tind in the mcdiieval and modern books 
in the West. 

(c) Delivery of symbols of office. — In later times 
this became a regular part of all the ordination 
ceremonies ; but in the early period it is found 
only in connexion with the minor orders, for 
which, as a rule, imposition of hands is not u.sed 
In the (Uinons of ll ippolytus the Gospels are given 
to a reader; in the Testament of our Lord, the 
Ethiopie Church Order, and the Constitutions 
through 11 ippolytus (not in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions), ‘ a book ’ ; in the Egyptian Church Order the 
‘ Ajio.stle,’ i.e. the Pauline Epistles. For this 
feature in the Gallican Statutes see below (<?) 

{d) Ordination in pseudo- Dionysius Areopagita. 

-The author of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, who 
Avrote c. A.D. 480, perhaps in Edessa, deals in ch. v. 
with ‘ priestly consecration,’ i.e. with the ordina- 
tion of ‘hierarchs’ (bishops), priests (lepch), and 
‘ ministers ’ {\€LTovpyoi, deaeons). At his ord m.itioii 
a deacon kneels on one knee, a pre.shytor on ts\o 
a jiiece of symbolism, lion owed and worked out by 
the E. Syrians and Maronites (see below, § 13!.). 
All these ordinations consist of laying on of liamG 
Avith prayer and the sign of the cross ; the name of 
the candidate and the office conferred an* juo 
claimed; in tlie consecration of a bishop tlie 
Gospels are held over his head, to show the fullness 
of his poivers. The kiss of peace is mentioiieil 
‘ all of the clergy {tCoc UpariKun' rd^euv) who are 
present greet him who is initiated ’ {rereXeffp.lt'ou) 
The account in p.seudo- Dionysius is very like that 
in the. A po.stolir Constitutions, hut the details are 
more precise. The ab.sence of minor orders in this 
work IS probably due to its pseudonymous form ; 
a eonteinporary of the apo.stles is supposed to he 
speaking. 

(c) Ordinal am in the 'Gallican Statutes .' — This 
is the convenient name given by 3. Wordsworth 
{Ministry of Grace, p. 58) to the collection of 
regulations Avhicli used to be knoivn as the canons 
of the Fourth Goiiiicil of Cart hage, hut winch have 
nothing to ilo with Africa. They are also called 
Stntuta Ecclesav Antigua. They apjieai to come 
from the .soutli of (biul, and may he dated v A.D 
506 (for their contents see C. J. Hefele, Hid. of the 
Church Councils, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, 11 . 
4101!.). With reference to our subject tho\ .sa\ 
that a bishop before ordination i.s to be exaniin<‘d 
as to the faith, and w lieLlier he does not disapprove 
marriage, or eondt'iiin second marriages or tlu; 
eating of tiesh ; all the bishops are to be presmit, 
and tlie clergy and laity are to give their consent, 
and especially all is to \>e done with the aiithorit;^ 
of the metioiiolitan (§1). At the ordination two 
bishops are to hold the Gospels over the elect’s 
head and neck ; anti, while one proiiounees the 
hle.ssiiig over him [i.e. says the prayer of ordina 
tion), all the other liishops lay tlieir hands on liis 
liead (8 2). This seems to be all that is done in 
ordaining a bi.shop. When a pre.shyter is ordained, 
the bishop lays his hand on his head, and all 
the presbyters pre.sent al.so lay tlieir Iiands on 
hi.s head (§ 3). When a deacon is onlained, 
the bishop who ‘blesses’ him (st‘L‘ above) alone 
lays his hand on his head (^5 4). The minor 
orders which are mentioned (§S 5-10) are the 
subdeacon, acolyte, t‘xorcist, reader, doorkeepei, 
and singer. ‘riie.se are not to be ordained 
with iiiipo.sition of hands — so it is enacted ex- 
plicitly with legard to the subdeacori, and the 
same thing ivould a fortiori hold good of the other 
ollices named. The empty paten and chalice, 
water-cruet, plati^ (?), and napkin are given to a 
.suhdeacoii ; a candlestick wdth tapers to an 
acoij'te ; a book wdth exorcisms to an exorcist ; 
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the codex from which he is to roud to a reader ; the 
keys of the cimrch to a doorkeeper. These are 
ordained by the bishoj). A singer, on the other 
hand, may be admitted by a presbyter witliout 
the previous knowledge of tlie bishop ; the words 
of admission are given, and nre remarkable as 
having remained to the present day : ‘ See that 
what thou singest, thou believe with the heart ; 
and what thou believest with the lieart, thou 
prove by thy works.’ This formula, which i.s 
found in Magdalen College Punfijiml (p, 59; see 
below, § 3) at the ordination of a singer, is still used 
in tlie Roman pontifical in ordaining a reader, and 
is adapted as the ordinary ‘ vestry prayer ’ in the 
Anglican communion, where there is a surpliced 
choir. 

(/) Early Homan ordinations. — It is one of the 
misfortune's of the student of Christian origins 
that ^\e know so little of Roman liturgical customs 
in the early ages. We know ne.xt to nothing of 
ordinations m Itorne before the 6th century. Jhit, 
if the common original of tlie parallel Church 
Orders la; Roman, as is very jirobable — it may 
possibly be the work of Ili[>pofytus — by comparing 
the foniLs in the eailiest of these manuals, for 
which see above (6), and by retaining what i.s 
common to them all, striking out what is peculiai 
to one of tluiin, we may piovisionally aiiive at the 
form of ordination (at least tbat of a bishop) which 
was in use in Rome early in tin* 3rd century (se<‘ 
MacleaTi, Itecent Dtscovenes Ulustrating Early 
Chrisftiin Ja/c and Wors/np', London, 1915, p. 
109 f., lor an attempt in tins direction). When we 
come to the 6th cent., the Lcomne Sacrttmenfary 
(c. 650) gives us the customs in Rome befoie the 
reforms of Cregory the threat. It has ordination 
jirayers for bisliops, presbyters, and deacons, but 
not for any ordeis below these. The simplicity 
of the ordinations is tlieii principal character- 
istic. 

2. Intermediate period in the West. —For this 
period our chief authorities are the Roman Ordines, 
especially the Ordo of Si. A mand (§ 7, giving diiec- 
tions for the ordination of presbyters and dra<*ons), 
which Duchesne prints [Christian Worship, p. 
475), and the Orth) IV. and Crdo VllT of X 
Mabillon [PL Ixxvni.), which give directions for 
the ordination of all oiders; the (rrlasain Sacra- 
mentary [c. 700 [RX Ixxiv,, and ed. H A Wilson, 
Oxford, 1894J), which gives the Roman rife as 
modified by Callican influence, lait is chiefly 
Roman; and the Missale Francorum (PXlxxii.), 
which is a fragment of about the same date, 
‘generally Roman, biitwitli some (hLlIiean rulaics’ 
(Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, j>. 74) — these 
two contain ordination prayers, etc. ; Isidore, de 
Offinis eceU'siasiicis, ii., which giv<‘s the juayers 
and riihrics of the (lallican rite. 

(<-«) Ordinations ui Romo (Duehesne, j). 35211'.). 
— The ordination of bishojis was always on a 
Sunday, during mass. After the gradual has been 
sung, ihe litany and Kyrie follow ; the po]>e bids 
prayer and sa ys two prayers, one a ‘ collect ’ con - 
eluding the litany, and the other a euchari.sfic 
prayer of ordination, beginning with the ‘ Sur.snm 
(Virda,’ The pope, bishojis, and presbyters give 
the new bishop the ki.ss of peace and the mass 
proceeds. The lections aie Mt 10^ 24*^ Mk 6®, 
Lk 10‘, Jn 1‘2« 1 Ti Tit D (F. E. Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtio Church, Oxford, 
1881, p. 69). In this case the pope officiates alone 
and the other bisho]>s ilo not take part, this being 
an exception to the gencjal lule that a bi.shop inu.st 
he ordained by at least three bishops I’resbyters 
and deacons are oidained on the Ember Saturday, 
having been pre.sented to the people in the churches 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore and the Holy Apostles on 
the jireceding Wedne.sday and Friday, when the 
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{ leople aie called upon to make objections if tlici 
lave any. The oniination takes jilace in the mass 
of the vigil, i.e. in the afternoon or e\eiiing 
The candidates foi the diaconate, vested in dab 
maties, are presented to the pope before the 
Gosjiel by the archdeacon. After the litany tlu‘ 
jiope lay.s on hands and says two prayers (see 
above). Tlie neu deacons receive the kiss of 
•eace from the ]M)j>e and clergy. The candidat-e.s 
or the preshyterate, vested in chasubles, are then 
presented to the iKijie, and he says two prayers 
over them and gives them the kiss of peace. The 
lections loi a di'acon are 1 'Fi 3^, Jn and for 
a preshytei Ezk 3r)b Mt 24'‘‘^ (Wanen, p. 69). 'J’he 
older Roman books give no ccicmony foi the 
ordination of exorcists, readers, and doorkee}>erh 
The acolyte (holding a linen bag) and the sub 
deacon (holding an emijy chalice) only receivtsi 
a blessing from the bishop at an ordinary muss ; 
and even this was nof before the 7th (;entiir\ , 

(^) Gallican ordinations (DueheHiie, p. 363) 

A bisho]> is usually ordained in the cathedral of 
his .see. He is presented on the day of the ordxna 
tioii to the people, ulio cry ‘ Digniis ’ (‘He is 
worthy’) After a hkhling then* follo\vs the 
consecration jirayci (diflcreiit from and longei 
than the Roman one), when two bishops hold (he 
Gospels ov(‘r the elect’s heml, and <*ach hishoj* lays 
on hands. His hands aie aiioinlinl, and aj>ray(*i 
is said The lections aie Mai 1®*^*, 1 (fo 9' Lk 
2(>^®-2D (Marren, p. 69). ’FIh* candidate lor the 
jireshyteiate is ju'esented to the peojile, wlio ei> 

‘ Dignus,’ and the hisliop lays on hands and says 
the prayer ; the otliei pn;Hl)\ ters also lay on hamis 
The hishoj* anoints tlie new jiresbyter's liand^ 
The lections aie ’Fit H'®, Lk j)r()<‘edinc 

in the case of the diaconate is the same excejn 
that tlie anointing is omitted. The lections arc 
Ezk 44‘«-, ] Ti Lk 9®^*®'’. The minor ordeis 
leceive their badges of olhee, lor whieh s(‘o above 
fii I («), and a hhissing and player aie said. An 
address is made t-o suhdeaeons. 

(r) Fusion of the two rite.s and derolopments - 
From the 7th to the 9th cent, a process of fusion 
of the Roman ami Gallican rite.s w'as going on 
The consecration oi ‘ eiicharist ic ’ players wen* 
joined, and the directions of tin* Gallican Slatufis 
(above, § i), which the later Gallican books lepio 
diiced, were prefixed as rubrics. Tiie result of tins 
arrangement of ru lines was that at a Jat(‘r dat(* 
the laying on of liands was tian^ferred to the first 
jiart of the service and took jilace in silence, in 
sti^ail of aftei or wiili the oidination piayei. A 
later feature w as the introduetioii of the porrectio 
inMrumcntoriim, or delivery of badges of office, to 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons (is w’ell as to the 
minor oiders. To the In.shop a ring and stall weie 
given, to the })iesl>ytei a chalice and j>aten w'lth 
the elements prej)aie«l for the mass, to the deacon 
the (jiospeLhook, with the charge to read the 
liturgical Gospel (the last wa.s not before A.D. lUOO 
in the Roman rite). Unction of tlie head w a.s also 
added, lait aftei wards dropped except in the case 
of a bishop (Freie, Hist, of the Rook of Common 
Praifor, }>. 354 f. ). 

(cl) The Celtic rite . — There were some diflerences 
in the ordinations of the Celtic (Jiurch from those 
described aliove (see Warren, p. 6811.). A hi-^liop 
was commonly consecrated by a single Inshon. 
The lections w ere J I’ P 2^- Ac U®' , 1 Ti 
3"’^-, Mt 16’® Roth presbyters and deacons weie 
anointed on the hands, and thi.s is found in tin* 
Epistle of (lildas (c. 650), in Egbert’s jamtifical 
(early 8th cent.), and eJsewhere ; the anointing of 
deacons was peculiar to the G(*ltic and Anglo- 
Saxon Churches, the lattci jnoluihly horiMY^ing it 
from the former. The liook of the GosjielB w'hh 
given to a deacon, ami n stole to the presbyter. 
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These features are not found in tlie earlier Koinan 
and Gallican rites. 

3. Later Western pontificals. — We can now 
consider the results of the fusion of the Koinan 
and Galilean rites as seen in the later pontificals. 
The Koinan pontifical is still in use in the Komaii 
(loiiiimiiiion. The pre*Reforination Anglican pon- 
tificals are as a rule difficult to obtain, but the 
Henry Bradshaw Society has published that of 
‘ Magdalen College,’ eciited by H. A. Wilson, 
which gives the consecration of bishops and 
ordination of the other orders — for by this time 
the difie.ren(;e of nomenclature is well established 
in tlie West This pontifical is perhaps from 
Hereford, or from Canterbury, and seems to be of 
the l‘2th century. Maskell has also published in 
his Monumenta the Lincoln (?) lite for consecrating 
or enthroning a bishop ami ordaining clergy, with 
notes giving tlie chief differences of the Exotei 
rite. The pontifi(;als vary a good deal in detail, 
and the following description is taken from the 
fullest of them. 

{a) Coiiseorntimi of a bishop. — The elect is 
presented to the archhisliop by two bishops, is 
interrogated at length, and makes the oath of 
canonical obedience. The mass begins. After 
the (ollect there is an exhortation, bidding to 
pra;\er, and litany with special suflrage. Two 
tiishops liold the Gospels over the elect and the 
other bishops lay on hands in silence ; in some 
toims tlie archbishop says ‘Receive the Holy 
(Biost.’ The ‘Vein (Jreator’ (in .some forms) and 
collect follow, ainJ the tirst consecratory prayer 
(with ‘ Snrsum Corda’) is said. The elect is 
anointed on the liead, and two lainsecratory 
prayers follow, the archbishop extending his right 
hand at the second (in some forms). He gives 
a sevenfold blessing, and anoints the new bishop’s 
head and luimls. 'flu* latter puts on gloves (so 
some forms) and is given the statl, ring, and initie, 
with a hlesMing, The (Jospel-hook is (in some 
f trms) given ; and the mass cont inues, said by the 
andihishoj). The formula ‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost’ is not universal, and does not occur in 
most English pontificals. That- given by Maskell 
directs two bisfiojis to hold the Gospels and tlie 
rest of them to toucli the head with their haiuls, 
and the onlainer to say the ‘ Veni Creator”; but 
the formula is absent. The Exeter book alone 
among the English pontificals has it ; it directs 
the consecrator and the assistant bishops to touch 
the elect’s licad with both their hands, and all to 
say ‘Receive the IJoly Ghost.’ The Roman ponti- 
fical agrees with this. The enthronization is a 
separate cereumny, as the consecration did not 
usually take place in the new bishop’s cathedral 
church (tor this service see Maskell, iii. 281 ; 
Wilson, p. 77). 

{b) Ordinations to othr.r orders .^ — Before tlie 
Epistle the minor orders and subdeacons are 
ailinitted with the giving of the badge of otlice 
and prayer, hut without laying on of hands (so 
expressly, even in tlie case of suhdeacons, the 
Magdalen College Pontifical [Wilson, p. 631). 
After the Epistle and Tract the candidates for the 
diaconate and presbyterate are presented (in some 
foriiiH all the candidates are jiresented at the 
beginning of the service). The deacons are then 
(in some forms) instructed, the bi.shop lays a hand 
on them in silence (at a later period he here says 
silently ‘ Receive tlie Holy (thost’), bids prayers, 
.says a collect, and then the consecratory prayer, 
vests the ordinands with a stole (on one shoulder), 
gives them the Gospels (in some forms), says a 
second bidding (not Saruni) and a second con- 

1 In' die Middle Ag^es the minor orders In the West were 
doorkt’f'iiers, readers, exorcists, acolytes. Subdeacone were 
reokoned with the hi^fher orders. 


I secratory prayer (some forms) or else a blessing, 
and (in some forms) vests the now deacon in a 
dalmatic. The Gospel is then read by one of the 
newly-ordained deacons, and the presbyters are 
ordained (in some forms they are presented here). 
They are instructed (so some forms) and the bishop 
and presbyters lay on hands in silence ; the bisliop 
bids prayer and says a collect and the first con- 
secratory prayer ; he vests the ordinand in stole 
(over both shoulders) and chasuble, says a second 
bidding (not Sarum) and (in some forms) a second 
consecratory prayer ; in some forms ‘ Veni Creator’ 
is said ; and the new presbyter is blessed and 
anointed on the hands. The bishop gives him the 
paten and chalice prepared for the Eucharist, 
saying, ‘ Receive power to otter the sacrifice to 
(Jod, and to celebrate mass for the quick and 
dead, in the name of the Lord.’ I’ho mass pro- 
ceeds, and (in some forms) there is another im- 
position of liands with ‘Receive the Holy Ghost’ 
after communion. 'I’lie kiss of peace, blessing, 
exhortation (so some forms), and jjost-communioii 
comjilete the .service 

(c) Coneelcbration. — In the jiresent Koinan ritual 
the practice is preserved, at the ordination of 
presbyters, of the new presbyters celebrating the 
Eucharist with the bishop ; and this may ho a con- 
venient place for referring to iJie custom. Tins 
was an ancient custom at every Eucharist, which 
has surviveil only at ordination. In the Ordo 
Jiornanus Primns (ed. E. (L C. E. Atchlcy, 
London, 1905, p. 14Hf. ), on festivals, th(3 cardinal 
preshyters each hold in their liands a corporal and 
three loaves, and, standing round the altar with 
tlie po})e, say the canon, and * simultaneously 
conseciatc the body and blood of the Lord.’ A 
similar rule is found in the Ordo of tit. Arnand 
(Atchley, p. ir>8), where the hishojjs and pieshyters 
hold two loaves in their hands and consecrate 
I hem wlien tlie po]>e is consecrating at tlie altar. 
”rhis custom IS also found in some of the(fiiuieli 
Orders, when* tlie presbyters lay hands on the 
eucliaristic loaves at the ofi’ertory [Test, of oar 
Lordf 1 . 23; *.\tn. of Ihpp. iii. [ed. Achelis, g 20] ; 
Rgyp. Ch. Ord. 31 ; Kth. Ch. Ord. ‘21, etc.). 
The last manual, in J. Ludolf’s version [Ad suam 
historiani jEthiopicain coimneyitarws^ E’rankfort- 
on-Main, 1691), diieets the presbyters to say the 
eucliaristic prayer wit h the bishop. The Magdalen 
College Pontifical (Wilson, p. 69) says: ‘Let all 
who have been ordained [jiresbyters] bring the 
oblations to the hands of the bishop.’ If the 
customs at Bourges, wliere the present writer 
lately witnessed an ordination, are general in the 
Roman communion, the new priests kneel hehiiid 
the bishop, at some distance from the altar, and, 
taught by the ceremoniarius, say the canon of the 
mass with him, but do not hold a host in their 
hands. 

{d) ^Matter' and ^form .' — It may be noticed 
fiom the descriptions which have been given that 
the ‘ matter ’ (imposition of hands) and ‘ form ’ (tlie 
consecratory prayer) are not necessarily synchron- 
ous. So in Ac. 6” 8*'''* the prayer, at ordination 
and confirmation, precedes the laying on uf 
hands. 

{c) The word * ordinal .' — This ih now commonly 
used to denote the hook of oidiiiation services. 
But there w as no media3val word to represent this. 

‘ Bontilical ’ has a wider sense, being a collection of 
oflices used by a bishop. In the Middle Ages an 
* ordinal ’ meant a boolc of directions or of cere- 
monies. 

4. Anglican post-Reformation ordinations.— 

The following is a description of the forms now in 
use, dating from 1662, and the chief changes made 
lietween tlie Reformation and that date will be 
noted in passing. There are now no minor orders 
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recognized in the forniularieH of the Anglican coin- 
iniunon. 

(«) Bishop. — The consecration must take place 
on a Sunday or holy day after mattins (so 166‘i), 
during the Eucharist, wliicli from 16G2 has had a 
proj)cr collect— before that the collect of the da 3 ' 
was used— and a proper Epistle and (iospel. After 
the Nicene Creed there is a serinon (IGGtionly), and 
the elect, vested in his rochet (so 16G2, while in 
1549 [1550] he was vested in surj)lice and cope, and 
in 1552 no vestment was named), is presented to the 
archbishop by two bishops. Up to 1K65 the oath 
of the king’s supremacy was tlien taken, but ni>w 
this and all subscrijdions at ordinations are taken 
beforehand, excei)t that the oath of canonical 
obedience to the aichbisho}) is still taken by bishops 
at tliis point in the service. The archbishop bids 
prayeis, and tlie litany with special suffrage is 
said, ended by a specia*! collect, and followed by 
interrogations, exhortations, and blessing. The 
elect nuts on the rest of his ejiiscopal habit (1662), 
and tiie arclibisliop and bishojis sing or say over 
him, by verses (so 1662), the ‘ Veiii (Teator.^ 'IMie 
consecration prayer is said by the archbishop (but 
M’lthout ‘Sursnni Corda’ as in the jmntiHcals), 
and then he and all the bishops lay on hands, and 
the aichbishop says, ‘ Receive the Holy (Ihost for 
the office and work of a bishop in the Church of 
God now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands,’ ainl quotes 2 Ti R'- (adapted). (Tlie 
words ‘ for the office . . . hands ’ were insertial in 
1602.) He gives him the Bible with an exhorta- 
tion, and tlie Eucharist pioc.eeds. In 1549 (not 
1552) the Bible was put on the new bishoji’s neck, 
and at the woids ‘ Be to tlie Hock of Christ a shep- 
herd ’ the archbishop gave him the ])astoral stain’. 
At all consecrations and ordinations the newly- 
ordained must comiminicate, and two spcitial col- 
lects or jK>st-comniunioiis piecede tlie final bles.sing. 

(/>) Prcshi/fcr. —Afiei mattins (1662) there is a 
scniion, and the aiclideacon jire^cnts (be candi- 
dates (Glccently haldteil,’ 1602) Objections are 
asked for, the bishoj) bids pra^MU's, and the lit-any 
with special suffrage is said ; and the Kucharist 
has a special collect (1662), which is one of the 
ordination jirayers, and a special Ejustle and 
Gospel. (Up to 1662 the ‘ Voni (b'eator ’ was said 
after the Gospel, and the candidates [in 1549, nol 
1552, vested in ]»lain alhs] M'cre then presented, 
ohjections asked, and the sjiecial collect said ; the 
collect of the day was used before the Epistle ) 
Then follow an exliortation and intiTiogations, 
liiddiiig and silent juayer, ‘ Veni Cicatoi,’ and the 
second ordination praj’er. Tlie bishop and jires- 
byters lay on hands and the bishop sa^s ‘ Keeeive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a jiriest 
in the (Jhiirch of (xod now committed unto thee h^' 
the imposition of our hands,’ ami adds .In 20-^ 
and a single sentence of exliortation. (I'lie words 
‘ for the office . . , hands ’ were inserted in 1662.) 
7'he bisliop gives the Bible (also, in 1549 but 
not in 1552, ‘ the chalice or ciiu with the bread ’) 
with a short formula, and tlie Eucharist pro- 
ceeds. There is a curious rubric that ‘ ail they 
that receive orders shall take [the Communion] 
together and remain in the same place wliere hands 
were laid upon them until such time as they have 
received the Communion.’ This seems to he a relic 
of the custom of concelehralioii ; see aboic, § 3 (c). 
It occurs only at the ordination of presbyters. 

(c) IJearon. — After mattins (1662) and sermon, 
the archdeacon presents the candidates (‘ decently 
habited,’ 1662 ; in 1549, not 1552, in plain albs) 
to the bisliop, who asks foi ohjections and bids 
pra 3 'er 8 . The litany is said with a special suffrage. 
The Eucharist has a projier collect, which is tlie 
real ordination prayer (uj) to 1662 this was lirst 
said and then the Eucharist began and the collect 
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of the day was iiseil), and a proper Epistle. Then 
follow interrogations and exhortation, and tlie 
bislioj) lays on liands and says, ‘ Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a deacon in 
the Church of Gi>d committed unto thee : In the 
name,’ etc. The New 'restament is given and the 
new deacon reads the juuper (iospel (in 1549 he 
puts on a lunicle, and both in 1549 and 111 L')52 he 
read.s the Gospel of the day), and the Eucliaiist 
proireeds. 

These forms are based on tlie pre Kcfoiniatiori 
]K)ntitieals, with considerable simpliln ations ; but, 
especially in the case ol deacons, the ordination 
pra 3 ’^ers liave become stimewhat displaced, ami the 
comparatively modern imperative formula* have 
been unduly rnagniliejl at tiie expense of (lie 
prayers, ff’lie inteiiogatioiis and exhoit.alion to 
priests are largel 3 " derived from Bucer (see below , 
§ 8 ). 

5. Presbyterian ordinations.— Directions as to 
ordination are given in 'J7ir Form of PreshytcrKtl 
Chttrch (rovcrnuicut and ({f Ordination of Mini.stvrs 
(see under literature below ), which w'as agreed 
upon 1 ) 3 ’ the Assemhl^^ of Divines at VVestminstei 
and approved by the Ibeshvl ei lan (ieneial An- 
scinhly in Edinhurgh, 1645. In t his w 01 k oidina- 
tiori is directed to he alway*- eontmned, ami is 
stateil to he ‘the ae.t of a jnesbytci y ’ ; ‘every 
minister of the woid is to be oidained l>y im])OHi- 
tion of hands and jirayer with lasting, by those 
preacliiiig presbyters to 'wlioni it dotli belong,’ 
and ‘the jiower of ordering tlie whole woik of 
onliiiation is in the w'hole presbytery.’ Directions 
are given foi the candidate's examination b 3 ’ the 
])resbytcr 3 % and foi bis pleaching before the people 
and l>efoie the i>resbytery or ministers of the word 
acting as then dejnilies. The oidination is to be 
]ierformed in the clniiuli wdni-h ho is to serie, and 
on the <hi 3 ’ ajipointed for it a ‘ solemn last shall be 
kept by the congregation.’ At least thiecor four 
ministers of the jueshytery are to attciul One of 
these IS apiioiiited to nreaeh aliout tlio nunisteiial 
i office and tluty, and (lie preaehei is to intt'irogate 
tlie candidate. Tlie ministeis t lien lay on liands 
and Ka 3 ’' a short prayer 01 blossing to tins effect, 
though no lixaet form of woids is given . 

*Thankfnn\ ackiiowlediciiiK the irreat morev of (lod in hpikI- 
inir .n-HUH C'liriMt for the rt'dtMnplion of inn pi'oplo , and for hiH 
a.s< cttHioi) to the rijjfht iiand ot Ood iht t'ailu't, and llnnn'e 
l>ounii(j^ out his Sj*vnt, and jjaini^ udls l<' men, k|h>hlIc‘h, 
e\ .■oi^’ehstH, jirophetH, pawtoiH, anfl tearhcrH , for the ^ut hcrini; 
and Inuhlinir u)> of hiH chiirt'h , and for tillinj.: and inolniin^ 

( tliiH man to thiH yjreat work [hoi' let thnu tm hiti 

head), to entreat him to fit him with hiM lloi\ Spiril, to j^ive 
hun (whom UJ hiH name we ttmn He( ajnirt to tins hoh serv ici ) 
to fulfil the work of his niinistiv in all thniirn, lloil he ma\ both 
Ha\e hiniKelf, and hiH people eoiumitleil to his cliarire ’ 

j After the prayer the preacher e.xlioits tlie iu*w’ 
minister and tlie peojile, and by anotlici jnnyci 
I commends lum and Ins flock to the giacc ol (iod. 

I A psalm IS sung and the congiegatioii is dismissed 
W'ith a Irles.sing. 

The Church fServiee Society, founded in Scotland 
in 1865, has published, after several levisions, a book 
called Kuchologion t a Book of (Uanmon Ordi r (see 
under Literature below) in wbieh forms of prayer, 
interrogations, and exiiortations aic given, flie 
above outline being followed. In tlie oidination 
prayer the presiding presbyter lays botli liands on 
the candidate’s liead, and each of tin; other pres- 
byters lays on liis light band (p. .383). After the 
prayer the ‘(Bona I’atri ’ or oilier doxology is said, 
and tlie presbyters in turn give the ntnv minister 
tlie right hand of fellowshij) (]> 3H4). The oidina- 
tion prayer and the addresses in this book aie 
taken in the main (see pp. 419, 431) from the J*ro- 
Vittonal lAtnrgij of the Ameriran Orrman Jle- 
formed dhnrek^ 1859, and tlie inteirogationH from 
Knoxs Litiirqif and (*hurch of i^cotland Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship (1st ed.). 
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6. The Scandinavian rite. — i. Sweden. — 
The Swedish post-Reforiiiation ordination services 
deserve special consideration, as the^ liave some 
very ])cculiar features. They are described by G, M. 
Wifliaiiis {The (^hiirch of Sweden ^ pp. 9-43), avIio 
gives most of tlie })rayers in full. 'Tlie ordinations 
are to the tipiscopate and the presbyterate ; there 
are n<>w no deacons in Sweden. 

(a) According to the present rite (1881), 

tlie consociation must take jdace on a Sunday or 
holy day, in tlie cathedral church. The assistants, 
it liishops, stand inside, but, if juiests, stand out- 
side, the altar rail, all being vested in cliasubles. 
They bring in the cope and other episco))al insignia. 
After an address there is a juayer (this is really 
tlie ordination prayer), and the notary n^ads the 
king’s commission. Several lections, with an ex- 
hortation, are read. Tlie elect says the Apostles’ 
Treed ami is intoriogated. 'J’lie aichlusho]) says a 
formula, committing to him the bishop's ollice, and 
giving him tlio king’s conimi.ssion, also the pectoial 
cro.s.s ami pastoral stall ; nieaiiwhile the choir sing 
an anthem consisting of a prayer to the Holy (ihost. 
The elect is vested in the cope, the assistants lay 
tlicii hands on liis head, and the archbishojt says 
the Lord’s Prayer. The mitre i.s put on, and a 
prayer and blessing conclude the .service. Conse- 
crations do not now take jilace, as in 1571, during 
the Kucliarist. The chief peculiarities of this rite 
are the laying on of hands affe?' the delivery of 
ollice, the displaeenient of the oidiiiation prayei, 
the Lord’s Prayer said at the laying on of hands, 
and the prominence given to the modern feature 
of delivering tlie otlice to tlie ordinand a.scompared 
witli the ordination prayer. There liave been 
several revisions since 1571 ; in that year an 
oidinat.ion prayer was sai<l at the laying on of 
hands. 

(h) l*rrsh}/ler. — I’lie present foim (1894), the last 
of sevcial revisions, follows the lines ol a bishop’s 
eonsecration, and many of the juayers and interne 
gatioiis aie the same, only the name of the oflice 
being altere<l. Most of the lections are ditlerent. 
Instead of the king’s comniission, the bishoj) gives 
the ordinand liis pi'estbref letters of orders to the 
priesthood ’), hiforc the lajdng on of hands, and 
I lie oidinand is then vested in achasuhle. If more 
pel .sons than one are ordained at one time, tlie 
Loid’s Prayer is said over each separately. The 
word ftrrstonbct (‘priesthood’) i.s now used, as in 
1871, while in some of the previous levisions pn:- 
diroembrf (‘preacher’s oHiee’) lejilaeed it (see 
.L Woidsworth, National Church of Sweden, ])i>. 
355-357). 

ii. Noiiw VY. — Of Norwegian con.seerations of 
bishops before the Keformation we have the follou ■ 
ing interi^sting account, given by Dr. Bang, the 
present bishop of Chiistiania : 

‘ The archbishop came before the altar accompanied b^' hw 
nHsistantH. The ordiiiivud presented himself before him with a 
bishop on each side. The introit .and verse were sung ; then, iii- 
stea<i of Kyrie elcison, the archhishoji began the Great Gloria 
1‘ Gloria in exrelsis’V], whereupon the mass was interrupted 
and the ordination act begun The oi dauier took the Gospel-hook 
and laid it first open, then closed, on the head of the ordinand, in 
which position it w’as held by the two assistant bishops. The 
archbishop then sprinkled the ordinand with holji w’ator, laid 
bis hand on his head, and repeated a long ordination prayer 
. . Thereafter he anointed his hands and head with suitable 
prayers and delivered him the pastoral staff, and put the 
episcopal ring on the fourth finger of his right hand. Vested 
with the episcopal insignia, he was now placed upon the 
episcopal throne during a long prayer, whereujion the conse- 
cration ended w'ith a blessing upon the ordained bishop* 
(Williams, p 30). 

It would appear that the Scamliiiavian pontifical, 
like so many English ones, lacked the ‘ Accipe 
Sifirteum sanctum.* 

7. Moravian ordinations. — We are not here con- 
cerned with the disputed question of the ministerial 
succession in the Unitas Fratium, or Moravian 


body, but only with the rite used by them in 
ordination. 

Their first recorded ordination, in 1464, w'aw 
noticeable because of their use of the lot, after the 
examjile of the anpointment of the ajiostlc Matthias 
(de Schweinitz, Moravian Episcopate, p. 10). But 
this was followed by an ordination ; according to 
de Schweinitz, iiy an ordination (with prayer and 
imposition of hands) to the priesthood by the 
piiests present in the synod then held, and after- 
wards by an ordination to the episcopate by two 
Waldensiaii bishoTKs. ' The use of the lot appears 
to have continueo in the Moravian body, as it is 
mentioned as e.xistiiig in A. G. Spangenberg’s 
Exposit ion of Christian Doctrine as tau^it in the 
. . . Unitas Fratrnnd (Eng. tr., Bath, 1796, § 257, 
pp. 450, 453). 

In 1478 tlie Brethren stated to the Masters of 
Prague : 

‘ In consecrating to the priesthood, \vc liaie no set form of 
words, but the election is according to prayer and the desire of 
the congregation, and then the ordination through laying on 
of hands' (J. Truhlar, Mannalnxk Vacslara Korandj/, Prague, 
1888,11 

The Brethren had the following offices : bishops, 
presbyters or seniors, ministers (deacons), acolytes; 
and to these olfice.s they ordained sncce.ssively ; 
while in Waldensian ordinations priesthood and 
episcopate were conferred together, by a single 
act. Ill 1504 they told the Mastijrs of Ihagnc ; 

‘ W’e have priests who are properly ordained, as well in ac- 
cordance with the divine institution (presb^ tcrial ordination), 
as in accordance with that order which comes from men 
(episcopal ordination) ’ See de Schweinitz, p 13 , also p. 12 (2) 

dohn Lasicky (Lasitius), in Ins dc Ecclc^tiastica 
Disciplinn {Amsterdam, 1660, but w'ritten c. A.l> 
1570), describes the ordination of jireshyters thus 
(ch. XV.): 

There is an exaiuiiiation and presentation followed by silent 
prayer The bishojt with two or three presby ters lays on han<l^, 
the congregation meantime singing ‘ Veni Creator.’ The bislio)* 
blesses and evhorts the new presbyter, and the people acclaim 
‘ Amen ' (this is equivalent to the ‘ Axios '). 

The ordination of bishops is similar. After the 
ordination follow' the liturgy and a solemn givinp 
of hands, and all the ministers partake of a repast 
togethei. 

In the present lAtnrgy and Hymns for the Use 
of the . . . Unit as Frafrnm (London, 1906) the 
following is given under the liead of ‘ Oidiiiations ’ : 

‘The service being opened by the singing of the hymn “Oninc 
lloly Ghost, come Ijord our God,” etc., or some other Huilabk 
verses, the bishop addresses the congregation . . and candi- 
date . after which he offers up a prayer, imploring the 
blessing of God upon the solemn transaction, and commending 
the candidate to his grace, that he may' be endowed with power 
and unction of the Holy Ghost for preaching the word of God, 
administering the holy sacraments, and for the exercise of his 
otlice to ihe edification of the Church. The bishop then pro- 
ceeds to ordain the candidate with imposition of hands, 
)>ronouncmg the following or smiilar words: “I ordain (con- 
secrate) thee NN to be a deacon (presbyter, bishop) of the 
Church of the (Tmt\ of the Brethren, in the name,” etc.' (Ife 
adds a blessing ; silent pra.yer, a doxology', ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
a hymn, and ‘ the New Testament blessing ’ conclude the service 
A note is added that at the consecration of bishops two or 
three bishops generally assist.) 

8. German Reformed ordinations. — These do 
not call for particular remark. Lutheran formn 
may he seen in H. A. Daniel’s Codex lAturgicus 
(4 vols., Leipzig, 1847-53, ii. 517 fl‘.). The juesent 
t^erman * Evangelical Tiiurch’ consists ot a fusion 
of the Lutheran and C’alvinist communities. The 
Calvinists were, both in theory and in practice, 
strictly preshyterian in ])oIity, w hile the Lutherans 
in theory were not so (as we see in the Swedish 
Church, which has more than one order) ; and 
for our purpose the draft ‘Ordinal’ of Bueer (a 
Lutheran) is of great interest. It w as arranged so 
that it might I>e used either for tlio.se communities 
w hich had one order or for those w hich liad more. 
The essential portions of it, with parallels from 

t It Is disputed, however, whether the former of those two 
ordinations actually took place 
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1 lie Anglican ‘ Ordinal ’ of 1549 (1550), may be seen 
in CQR xliv. [1897] 132 tf. The chief interest lies 
in the fact that Bucer’s draft furnished the noble 
address in the English Prayer Book to the candi- 
dates for the presbyterate, and the basis of the 
interrogations, though most of his suggestions for 
other parts of the service were rejected by the 
Anglican Kefonners. 

9. The Graeco-Russian rite. — The forms of 
ordination of the three higher orders in the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church in the present da^’ are given 
in (xrecdi v ith an English translation in Littledale’s 
Offices of the Hohj Eaaton Church. These ordina- 
tions take j»lace in the course of the eucharistic 
liturgy; but it is noteworthy that the point at 
which tliey occur is not the same as in the West, 
In the Gneco-Kussian rite the bisho]> is ordained 
eaily in the service, the nresbyter later on, and the 
deacon nearly at the ena. 

(o) BUhop. — Tlie form 'dven in Littledale (pp. 
40, 158) is the oldest and shoitest of the three 
forms found in the Eiichologion. It is that hei<‘ 
described. After the Trisagion, or hymn ‘Holy j 
Cod, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy 
upon us,’ sung at the begun ning of the Misstt 
(Jatechunicuornm (F. E. Brightman, Liturgic.'i 
Enstcni itnd Western, Oxford, 1890, p, 369), the 
candidate is jucsented by throe bishops, and a 
declaration of election made, and the j)residing 
bishoi» bids the prayeis of the people. The Kyrie 
(‘Lord have mercy’) is said tin !<•(*. The open 
(dispels are laid on the candidate’s head and neck 
b^ the Tm'siding bishop, and the other bishops lay 
on hands ivith lum {avvifpaTrofx.tvojv) 'Phe prcHnlent 
says a short pra3’^er secretly (be. in a low voice), 
naming (he ollice of bishop, and praying for the 
strength ot the H0I3" Spirit for the elect. The 
deacon’s ccteiie {‘litany’) follows, with a special 
sullVagc, and the ju'esident says secretly a short 
prayer, naming the function of ottering sacrifice 
and oblations tor all the people, and that of being a 
sh(‘})hcrd and teaclieu. The book of the (io.spels is 
taken from the new^ bishop’s neck and placed on 
the holy talile The president vests the new 
Idshop with the pallium {omophor ton) and .says 
‘ Axios,’ and the <dergy say the same. The kiss 
of peace ih given by all the bishops, the newly- 
ordaiin^d takes his seat in the apse, and the liturgy 
jiroceeds. He otters the prayer for peace at the 
'lection of the A])OStle’ (the liturgical Epistle; 
Ihiglitman, p. 371) At the communion he hist 
communicate.s hims(‘lf and then communicates the 
jux.sident and the lest. This is a relic of the oldei 
custom in which the newly-ordained liimself cele- 
brates the liturgy after hisordination (aViove, § i (b)). 
In another foim an elaborate profe.ssion of faith 
by the candidate is made, and tiie pastoral staff is 
given. 

{h) Preshi/fcr (LittlediiJe, pp. 34, 153). — Aftei 
the ‘ Cherubii* Hymn,’ i.e. after the Great Entrance 
(Brightman, pp. 377-379), the candidate is led up 
to the holy doors by two deacoii.s. Then two 
jiriests lead him round the holy table (which 
stand.s out from the east w'all of the chinch), sing- 
ing the hymn ‘Holy Martyr>, w ho valiantly con- 
tended and are crowned, intercede with the Lord 
that he may have mercy on our souls,’ while the 
hisliop sits on a throne before the holy table. Tlie 
bishop rises and signs the candidate thrice on the 
head and bids the prayers of the people. The 
Kyrie is said thrice, and tlie candidate is a^iii 
signed thrice Avith the sign of the cro.ss. The 
bishop lays his hand on hi.s head and says a 
prayer, naming the office. The principal priest 
says the deacon’s ectene with sjj^cial suffrage ; and 
the bishop, holding his hand still on the candidate’s 
head, says a prayer, naming the function of offer- 
ings ‘gifts and spiritual sacritice.s’ and that of 


reneAving the people ‘through the laver of re- 
generation.’ He then raises the new presbytei 
and brings the hack part of his .stole to the front 
of the right side, saying ‘Axios.’ ‘ The bishop 
vests him in the chasuble and again says ‘ Axios,’ 
and the clergy and singers cliant tlie same. The 
newly-ordained ki.s.scs the hisliop and the pre.s- 
hyters, and stamls with them and leads the 
contakion (short hymn). The liturgy proceed.s, 
and at the ejiiclesis the new picsb^ter receives the 
holy bread (apparently' a small particle of it) from 
the IukIioji, and holds it in his hands, aftei wards 
returning it to the bishojg'*^ At the (oininunion 
the new prie.st is first communicate<l by the bishop, 
and he says tlie ]>rayer behind the ambo (jmljut). 

(r) Deacon (Littledale, }>j». 28, 148) Aftei 
‘ And the mercies’ (tlie hles.sing which follows th(‘ 
Commenioration of the Quick and the Dead and 
precedes the Lord’s Prayer ; Brightman, p. 39(M 
two deacons lead the candidate to tlic hemn 
(.sanctuary) and conduct him tlinic times lound tlu^ 

I lioly tabic, singing ‘Holy Martyrs’ {s(*e above) 

I The bishop signs him tliricc on t)ic head, and the 
maniple and girdle are taken from him. tt’lie 
bishop bids jirayers, the Kyrie is said thrice, and 
the candidate is signed thrice. 'I’iie hishoj) lays 
his right hand on hi.s head and prays, naming tlic 
otti(‘e, and referring to St. Stejilicn and the ‘ good 
d(*gree’ of 1 'J’i 3’^ (but not in the sense of pi 01110- 
tion). The archdeacon .says the ectene with a 
special .suttiage, and tlie bishop .says another 
nrayer, holding his haml on tlie <-an<iidate’s head 
He puts the stoic on liis left shoulder ami says 
‘ A.\i<)h,’ Avhich is taken ui> hy tin* cleigy ami 
singiu.s. The bishop give.s mm the tan uiul says 
‘Axios,’ and the ilcacons giv(^ him the kiss of 
peace; the new deacon, standing at the coiner of 
the holy table, waves tlie fan ahovi* the holy gifts. 
The newly-ordained ri'ccivcs Holy (’omiiuinmn 
before the ot her deacons, and he .says the remaining 
diacoiial jaution of the liturgy. (Deacons are mori* 
numerous in the East than 111 the West, and every 
church has at least one ) 

{(f) Mtnor orders. -Vhv office foi ouhnmng a 
deaconess (Littledale, p. 152) re.semhles that foi a 
deacon ; she re(‘civcs the laying on of liamls, and 
IS vested with tile (Iiaconal stoic At the com 
iiiunion she j>artakcs of tlic tw'o sjiccics separately 
(unlike the ordinal y lay jicople, w ho are communi- 
cated hy intinction), and handles the. clialicf', and 
herself jilaces it on the lioly table This otticc has 
been unused since the 12th emit, except bu ah 
liesscH. The Euchotogion gives otliei offi<*es for 
minor orders: singers, readers, suhdcacons— very 
.simple and infonnal. tt’o a singer a psaltei is 
given, to a reader the hook of the ‘ Apostle' (the 
liturgical Epistles). See Littledale, p. ‘2661 , for a 
description. 

10. The Armenian rite.- The minoi I'astcrn 
Ghurches have moi<* elaborate ordination ottiecs 
than Hie Gra*co-Kussians. i''()r a l.atin translation 
of the.se otiices see Denzinger, Uitus Oncntnliuin, 
vol. ii. 

(o) Bishop (Denzinger, ii. 356).— The ordination 
takes pla<*«* on a Sunday, and orenrs in the liturgy 
after the Tii.sagion {‘ (loly (Jod,’ etc.), which, as 
in the Greek lite, comes at the beginning of the 
Mis^n Catechum f norum (Brightman, p. 4‘24) Tlie 
clergy and peojile kiss the hand of the cathoiieos 
(patriarch) and receive his hle.ssing. The elect is 
then presented and testilied (o. He is interro 
gated, and makes a prob'ssion of faith, in wliich 

1 Tlie prieBt’8 stole, unlike the deacoii’iii, i« worn over both 
Hhoulden, and, in thia Church, the ends are joined t4>Kether *0 
that It n» of one piece 

* This seems to be a rt'Hc of coru’elchration, for which see 
above, j 3 (c); but 8 ymeon of Thessalonioa says that It in meant 
to show that it is the direct ministration of our Ix>rd Himself 
which be has now taken u)>on him (Littledale, }>, 272, note 28). 
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Kutyches is anatliematized. The catholicob lays 
his iiands on his head and says a sliort prayer ; 
then lie puts the ejiiseopal pluviale on his shoulders 
and Icisses him on tlie mouth. Tliey proceed with 
the litiii 7 <y, and two hisliops take the elect by the 
hand and lead him to the altar. The catholicos 
puts the open book of the Gospels (held by a 
bishop) on his shoulders and lays nis right hand on 
his liead, while Vsalm 89 (‘ Misericordias Domini ’) 
IS sung. The chief deacon makes a proclamation, 
and a bishop reads a certificate of election and of 
its contirmation. The catholicos announces the 
elect’s name and the see to which lie is called, and 

I nays secretly for the Holy Spirit, while two 
)isho[)s make proclamations (ectenes), bidding to 
prayer. He again lays on hands and prays. All 
the clergy proclaim the vocation of the elect 
to the episcopate {naming him), and the people 
answer ‘Axios.’ The catholicos proclaims the 
vocation and bids to prayei. A long prayer 
follows, and then the ciioir sing Psalm 132 
(‘Memento Domine ’), and three lections and a 
Gosjiel are read. A bislio]) says anecteneand then 
the (iathoIicoH says a prayer; and he anoints the 
new bishop’s head with a long prayer, and then 
his two tliumbs ; he gives him Liu; jiastoral stall 
and ring and the book of the (xospels. He receives 
the kiss of j>ea(re from the catholicos, the bishops, 
and all the clergy ; tlie mitre is put on his head, 
but it is exjuessly said tliat gloves are not used. 
The liturgy is offered on behalf of the new bishop, 
the (‘atholicos <'elebrating. At the communion the 
bishop communicates himself in either kind, and 
then he communicates the others. After the 
ordination the new bishop remains in the sanctuary 
(i.e. tli(5 precincts of the church) foi forty days 
continuously. (In the case of a bi8hoj)’s ordination 
Denzinger does not give the complete rite, hut 
only a long description of it. It ajipears fjom the 
(lesenption tliat the assistant bishojis do not lay <ui 
hands. The anointing in this rite is very signiii 
cant ; see below, § i6.) 

(h) Preshjfier (Denzinger, ii. 297, 306). — On the 
evening before the ordination there are long ex- 
hortations and interrogations. The ordination 
itself takes place (as does that of a deacon) at the 
same point of the liturgy as in the case of a bishop, 
before the lections. After psalms and hymns the 
ordinand is j»resented, and Psalni.s 25-27 (‘Ad te 
Domine,’ ‘dudica,’ ‘ Dominus illiiminatio ’) are 
sung. The deacon’s bidding and the Kyrie (thrice) 
follow, and the bishop lays his right hand on the 
(Miiididate’s head and prays. The new presbyter 
turns to the people, and his vocation to the presby- 
terate and lus name are })roclaimed ; the peojde 
reply ‘ Axios.’ The bishop lays on his right hand 
and announces Ins vocation ; tluui, when he has 
bidden to ])rayer, tlie Kyrie is said twelve times. 
The bishop again lays on his right hand and prays. 
He aiTanges the stole round his neck, saying, 
‘ Accept the yoke of our Lord Jesus (Jirist, for his 
yoke is sweet and his burden light.’ They sing 
rsalm 132 (‘Memento Domine ’), and read for the 
prophetical lesson Kzk Mai 2®’’, Is for 

tlie Kpistle 1 P I Ti and for the Gospel 

Lk They say the creed, and after the 

otieitory the bishop sits in his throne and they 
sing Psalm 119 (‘Ihviti iminaculati ’) — apparently 
the whole psalm. An ectene with a special 
suffrage follows, concluded with a prayer by the 
bishop. He lays his right hand on tlie fiead of the 
new presbyter, who is then vested (prayers being 
.said during the action), and aiiointeil on forehead 
and two liands, ami is given the elialice and paten 
co^iCu'Ining the [reserved] sacrament as a sign that 
lie can now celebrate the liturgy. At the end of 
the service (the authorities differ as to whether he 
communicates himself or whether the bishop com- 


municates him) he receives the kiss of peace from 
‘ the bishop and the other priests,’ and a blessing. 
After the ordination lie is to remain in the church 
forty days. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii, 286). — After psalms 
and hymn the ordinand is presented to the bishop, 
and his name and vocation are proclaimed. The 
bishop lays on his right hand and prays. Psalm 
119 (the whole psalm) is sung. The bishop again 
lays on his right hand and prays. His ordination 
is proclaimed, and the people say ‘ Axios.’ The 
bishop lays his hands on his shoulders, then his 
light hand on his head, proclaims his ordination, 
and bids prayers and jirays. The prophetical lessons 
are Pr 4^'*^, Jer 23®**, Hos 14***; then Ac 6^'^ ; 
the Epistle is 1 Ti 3^‘*® ; and the Gosjiel Lk lO'^**^"*. 
After the creed and offertory and deacon’s ectene 
the bisho]> lays on his right hand and prays. 
After a hymn and introit the new deacon is vested 
in the diaconal vestment and the bishop puts the 
stole on his right shoulder, and gives him the book 
of the Gospels and the thurible. The new deacon 
<renses the altar thrice and receives the kiss of 
peace. 

(<'/) Minor ordera (Denzinger, ii. 274). — 'J'he 
ordination rites are preceded by an oflice for 
conferring the tonsure ; the candidate’s hair is 
cut in the form of a (uoss. There aie ollices foi 
the ordination of doorkecjters, readers, exorcists, 
acolytes, snlshmcons. To the doorkeeper the key 
of the church is given ; he goes to the door nn<l 
opens and shuts it. To tlie reader the book of the 
apostles and iu’oy)liet.s is given. To the exorcist is 
given the ritual in which tlie exorcisms at bajitism 
or the renunciations are written. To the acolyte 
are given a candlestick with burning liglits and a 
cruet to hold the euchan.stic wine.* The ordina- 
tion of .subdeacons is more elaborate ; it contains 
laying on of hands ^\itll prayci pieceded by the 
lections, Pr 4*'**, Is 6*'***, lie Mk 10'”’*®; the 
new subdeaiion is vested and the manij)le is yiut 
rin liis left arm ; the ernjiiy chalice and jiaten and 
other appointments foi the liturgy are given to 
him. 

II. The Coptic rite. — [a] Jhxhop (Denzinger, ii. 
18, 28). — The clergy and peoj)le give their testi- 
mony to the elect liy a written dociinient. If he is 
a dea(!on, he is to be ordained })resbyter before he 
is ordained bishop. The ordination to the i‘j>isc.(»- 
})ate is to be on a Sunday, during the liturgy, aft-ci 
a vigil has been held with psalmody and (loxology 
and reading of the Gospel. When they have said 
‘the Only-begotten Son’ in the liturgy (Bright - 
man, p. 148), i.e. just before the 3hssa Cate.chu- 
menorum begins, the patriarch [archimrerdos) 
receives and causes to be read the deed of election 
and the testimony. The archdeacon says a short 
exhortation, and the arclibi.shop (patriarch) goes 
to the altar and offers incense. After the ectene, 
with Lord’s Prayer and special suffrages, has been 
said, the peo]»le repeat tlie Kyrie iifty time.s, and 
the bishoyis lift np tlieir hand.s and receive (or, in 
the Arabic, touch) the elect, and jmt their hands 
on his shoulders. A jirayer by the patriarch over 
the elect, a short exhortation b;y the archdeacon, 
and anotlier jirayer by the jiatriarch, said facing 
the east, follow. The latter tlien lays his right 
hand on the elect, the bishops put their hands on 
his neck and shoulders, and the patriarch says 
the ordination prayer, and then, facing the east, 
another. Turning to the new bishop, he signs him 
and says, * We call Bishop N. to the holy church of 
N.,’ etc. Tlie new bishop is ve.sted and signed 
thrice, and another declaration of ordination is 
made; the people cry thrice ‘Axios.’ The arch- 
deacon says an ectene and the patriarch prays. 

1 The ArmeniAns alone Among Easterns do not mix the 
chalice. 
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The new bisliDi) is placed on the right of the round the divine inyhlerieM ’ (Brightnian, p. SO?, 
altar, holding the Gospel in his bosom, and the or perhaps the end of the liturgy is meant), a 
liturgy, celebrated by the patriarch, proceeds. At mitre is jmt on the elect’s head, and two bishops 
the Gospel (Jn 20“*'^) the patriarch breathes in the piesent him to the patriarch, who says a prayei. 
face of the new bishop and says ‘Axios,’ and at The elect makes a confession of faitli, and the 
breathes on him again. Tlie new bishop com- patriarch prays and salutes the people. The 
municates after the other bishops ; he makes the Ihiter Noster is said, and one of the bishops, 
fraction witli the patriarch (a relic of concelebra- naming the elect and Ids see, makes pi oclamation 
tion). When the jiatriarch communicates the new of his being called and bids j)iayers. The]\\rie 
bishop, he breathes in his face and lay.s his right is .said thiice. Tlie patiiaich takes the two euch- 
hancl on his head, and every one crie.s thrice aristic elements and commingles them, saying a 
‘Axio.s: N. bishop of the city of N. and of this{?) prayer. Then all the bishops bohl tlie Gospels 
province.’ The sacerdotal is taken off the over the elect’s head and the patriaich lays Uith 

new bishop by the patriarch, who puts on him the hands on him, both the patriarch's hands and the 
black one.2 It maj^ here be remarked that in all (rospels being moved up ami down Mince. Th(‘ 
these Eastern rites welind different versions in the ))atriarch lays his right hand on the elect's heiid, 
various authorities. Tliere is not in the .same moving his left hand round his head, vhilc Mo' 
coniniunity any gi cat conservatism of a particular bishops hold the Gospels over liim in silence, and 
form. In this case of Coptic episcopal ordinations meantime the patriarch says two oidimitiou 
there is anotlier form given by Denzinger (ii. 28) prayers He vests the new bishop and jibicc-^ liim 
from Kenaudot. The ditterences are not material ; mi the throne. Tluiy then lead liim loiiinl thrice, 
but the Gospel (Jn 20***'^-) is read after the com- the patriarch eacli time saying ‘Axios.’ The 
niunion of the bishops ; and the book of the Gospels iiatriarch leads him down from hi.s throne, and 
is jiiit over the head of the new bi.shop by the both he and the other bishops take the pastoial 
patriarch. staff in their hands, and the new bislujp receive- it 

(^;) Preshijter (I)enzingei , ii. 11). — After testi- from tliem, and jirays, after whicli the patriaich 
mony has been given to the candidate, he stands and bishops and clergy sing Ps 110- Mnu'c, and 
with stole {orartiou) on one shoulder before the leave the staff with the new bishop, ulio goes (<► 
liishop, who offers a prayer with incense. 'I'lie the entrance of the sanctuary and signs the people 
archdeacon makes an exhortation ami the Kyrie with it m the form of a cioss, and then returns it 
is said thrice; the bishop nrays and the Kyrie is to the patriarch. (Denzinger does not give tlie 
again .said thrice. Then tiie bishop turns to the text of the prayers at the ordination of a W. 
candidate, lays on him liis right hand, and says Syrian bishop, and the tlcHcn})tion is not very full ; 
the ordination jirayer, and then, facing tlie east, nothing is said of the conimunion ot the new 
anotlier 'I'lie bishop turns, signs the new presby- bishoji, nor is the ceremony ot commixture ox- 
ter on the forehead, and says, ‘ We call thee unto plained ; but see below (/>), ami § 14.) 
the holy ( 'liuich of God, Amen.' The archdeacon (6) (Denzinger, ii 71, H7) —The ordina 

announces his name and tliat of the church which turn takes place at the end of the liturgy ()»ul s(‘c 
he is to serve, and the bishop proclaims that he is below) Psalms ami prayers an* sanl, ami t li(‘ 
called to be presbyter. He signs him three times, lections (1 P 5’'^“, I’it Jn 16'“~17^''‘) arc ri'ad 

naming the Holy Trinity, vests him with the (ttoXt) The bishop gives the tonsure, cutting the caiidi- 
(see above), Ha3^s a prayer, and exhorts him. The date’s hair in the form of a cross ; tlie candidate is 
new presbyter kisses the altar and the bishop and then brought to the sanctuary, wearing n stoic 
clergy, and he is communicated (with the reserved deacon-wise. The arcdideacon makes a proclama 
.sacrament’). Hands (or a hand) are laid on him tiun and bids ]>rayers. The Kyrie is said thrici*. 
thrice and all say three times the ‘Axios’: ‘N., The bishop lays his hands <m the coiiHecrateii 
presbyter of the holy catholic apostolic Church of elements ami Mince stretches out his aims ovei 
the Ghrist-loving city of N., is woithy, in the them (ajijiareiitly imlicatiiig that the strength and 
jicacc of (jtod, Amen.’ (It is not .said that the iiow^er are from 0111 Dm d) ; then he lays both hands 
ordination is to take jilace during the liturgy. ) on the caiidhlate’s head, and raises them tliiicc. 

{() (Denzinger, ii. 7). — The ordination is He puts his right hand on liis head, moving his 

almost exactly in form the same as for a preshytei, left liand to and fro over lus neck and faci', and 
though the players are not all the same. In each covers the candidate’s head and face with Mic 
ca.se the office is named. After the ordination the phaina (cliasuble), while the deacons wave a fan 
bishoj) places the zonarium (girdle), or in some lie says the oidination prayei, ami then, again 
copies the orarium (stole), on the left shoulder of turning to the candidate, lays lus right hand on 
the deacon, ’there is a short exhortation, the liis head and signs him with the sign of the cr(>ss 
newdy-ordained is communicated, and tlie hishon between the eyes, saying, ‘ He is ordained in the 
says, ‘N., deacon of the holy Church of God, holy Church of God.^ The an lidt'acon proclaiins 
Amen.’ his ordination, naming him and the [»bu'c tliat lie 

(«?) Mhwr orders (Denzinger, ii. 2).— There are is to serve, 'the new priest icturns to the altar 
forms of ordination for a subdeacon and for a and says a prayer. He is vested an<l given the 
reader, very nearly as for a deacon, some of the thurible ana receives tin* kiss of jieace. Tlu* 
prayers being the same ; but a hand is not laid on bishop then communicates liiiii and bids him com 
them (so expressly). The bishop touches their niunicate the people,^ If more [>ersons than one 
temples. To the reader a book is given, and on are ordained at one time, the prayers are said in 
the subdeacon a stole is placed. There is a short the plural, 

exhortation. Nothing is said of their receiving (c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 67, 82). — 'riic ordina- 
Holy Communion at ordination. A singer is tion is at the end of the liturgy. The ordinand 
ordained (Denzinger, ii. 63) by the bishop with knecl.s on one knee only, and the chief deacon 
three prayers, the kiss of peace, and the .sign of makes a proi^larnation and bids to prayer. The 
the eroHS. bishop lays his liands on the consecrateif elements 

12. The W. Syrian (Jacobite) rite. — {a) Bishop and tnen on the candidate’s head and carries out 
(Denzinger, ii. 74). — Alter they have ‘brought the same ceremony as in the case of a jiresbyter ; 

1 This is perhaps the name of the whole set of vestments (iee he then says the ordination prayer. ’JWkr»:'''reRt 
lirif^tman, p. 591), ora chasuble may be meant. 

assumption is that the consecration takes place in the * Tills shows that the ordination takes place after the con 
patriarchal church. The new bishop is enthroned in his own secration of the elements, but before the communion of the 
church later, people. 
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follows as above (but the prayers are not the 
same). The stole is put on the new deacon’s 
shoulder, he receives the fan and censer, and then 
the kiss of peace, and he is communicated. 

(rf) Minor (Denzinger, ii. 66, 78),— Offices 

are given for tla* ordination of a reader and a sub* 
<lcacon. The lushop touches their temples and 
prays. In the case of a subdeacon tlie bishop first 
touches the paten and chalice with his fingers (see 
above). A book is given to a reader, a stole to a 
subdeacon. The kiss of peace and communion are 
given to them. The form for a subdeacon is more 
elalmrate than that for a reader. 

13. The E. Syrian (Nestorian) rite.— («) Bishop 
(l)enzinger, ii. 238). — After a vigil the faithful 
assemble in the morning at the third hour; the 
jiatriarch or metroj)olitan and the bishops, having 
their mitres and staves, come to the sanctuary, 
and the elect stands before them in the middl(‘. 
After prayers, anthems, and oUering of incense 
tlie ]>resident takes the CJosjiel-book and puts it on 
the elect’s back, the liishops on cither side laying 
on their hands and holding tlieni tliere till the 
prayer is fini.shed ; lections from the Gospels (Mt 
Jn 21’'*-’’, Mt 16“*) are read while tlie elect 
IS being ordained. 'Phe jiie.sideiit jirnys tin ice and 
lays his light hand on the elect, stretching forth 
Ills left hand as one who jirays. After the jnayer 
the ai chdeacon bids prayer foi the newly-oidained, 
naming him and his see, saying a form of the 
‘ Sursum Corda ’ : ‘ Lift up your minds and ask of 
God mercy for N.,’ eti;. They answer, ‘ It is meet 
and right,’ once if a bishoj) is being ordained, 
twice if a metrojuditan, thrice if a patriarch. 
After another ])rayer they take the (iospehs otl the 
new bishop’s back and tlie juitriarch vests him in 
the maan!ira(a sort of cope, taking the place of 
a chasuble) and mitre, and gives him a staff. 'Phe 
kiss of jieace is given, the ‘ Anthem of the 
Sanctuary’ (IJrightmaii, p. 253) is sung, and the 
lections read. (This places the ordination before 
the ITisagion [Brightman, p. 255].) 

{b) Prnsbufcr (Denzingei, ii. 233). — The oidina- 
tioii takes place at the .sanctuarv dooi. The 
bishop gives the tonsuie, cutting the ortlinand’s 
hair in the form of a cross, girds him, and puts his 
maaphra on the ordinand’s left shoulder. Prayers 
and anthems follow, and the ordinand kneels on 
both knees, signifying that he leccives two talents, 
M'hile the bishop stretches his hands over his eyes, 
signifying that he is given power to invoke the 
Holy Gho.st and to bless, and to beget spiritual 
children and to feed them with spiritual food (see 
above, § I {</)), The bisho]) places his right hand 
on the oidinand’s head and .says two ordination 
prayers secretly; he places the maaphra on liis 
shoulder, and arranges the stole on his breast.' 
'Phe bishop gives the new presbyter the Gos^iel- 
book, and announces his ordination, naming him. 
A ‘canon’ (anthem) is sung and the kiss of peace 
is given. If theie is a liturgy, it now proceeds, 
and they say, ‘Before the tin one of (iod,’ and 
begin the ‘Anthem of the Sanctuary ’(Brightman, 
p, 253 ; see above). 

(r.) Diuiran (l)enzinger, ii. 2‘29). — The ordination 
is at the saiicliiary door, and the tonsure is given. 
'Phe ordinand kneels on one knee, to signify that 
lie recieives one talent only (see above). Tlie 
bi8ho|) places his light hand on hi.s head, extend* 
ing his left hand as one wlio prays, and says two 
ordination prayers. He places the .stole on the 
new deacon s left shoulder, gives him tlie book of 
the ‘Apostle’ (the liturgical Epistles), announces 
his ordination, naming him, and gives him the 
kis.srttfi^i'eace. The new deacon is led round to the 

* The E. Syrians, unlike the (Ireeks, have the same shape of 
stole for deacon and presbyter, but the former wears it on one 
shoulder, the latter on both shouldors. 


right and left of the altar.* The ordination does 
not usually take place during the liturgy. Both 
presbyters and oeacons at their ordination arc 
gradually led up towards the holy table by the 
bishop, who says a prayer at each step (A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholiros of the Eost, 
London, 1892, p. 201). 

(rf) Minor orders (Denzinger, ii. 227). — Theie 
are offices for tlie ordination of reader.s and .sub 
deacons (but these are now obsolete among the 
Ne.storian8). After a short anthem there is laying 
on of hands (cf. the W. Syrians, above, § I2) ami 
a short jirayer. A stole is laid on the arni.s of n 
reader and a book of the lections is gi\en him. 
When a subdeacon is ordained, the bisliop receive.^ 
back from him his reader’s book and places a stole 
on his neck. 

14. The Maronite rite. —This is somewhat 11101 c 
elaboiate than in the other Eastern communions. 

(<7) 2^ (Denzinger, li. 187).— The ordination 
must be on a Sunday. Tlic patriarch ve.sts the 
elect in cowl, alb, amice, and chasuble, and they 
lead him to the sanctuary, whcic tlie patriaicli 
begins the liturgy. When it is ended, the ordina 
tioii begins. The archdeacon says the ectene ami 
the presiilent prays. The archdeacon bids pi ay ei 
and the Kyrie is said thrice. A profession ot 
faith is made by the elect and he is jiresented by 
two bishop.s. The president (who in this olhee is 
also called ‘the bishop’ or ‘ the shejiheid ') lays 
hands on the elect and jirays, the bi.shops holding 
the Gospels over the president’s hands. He thrice 
rai.se.s liis hands, Hjireads his arms o^'er the elect’s 
head, and prays. He lays his han<l on the conse- 
crated elements and on the head of the elect twice, 
the archdeaeon making a proclamation. Tlu‘ nov 
bishop then holds two crosses, and they bring the 
chrism and the Gospel-book, and lead him tliricc 
round the churcli, singing, the patriarch praying 
at the end of each procession. At the end of the 
second the bishojis hold the Gospels over the new 
bishop’s head, the deacons wave fans, and the 
juesident extends his aims under th(‘ (ro^iiei^ omm 
hi.s head and pi ays. After the third juocession 
the president take.s from the new bisho]) the two 
crosses, and gives him tlie (TO.spels, .shut, and prays ; 
he leceives back the Gospels and anoints his head 
with chrism thrice, and also his hands. Long 
prayers follow, and a deacon’s ectene, and lections 
Tiom He 4*^-5'* and Jn !()*■*' with an antiphon 
between ; then the president washes his liands, the 
newly-ordained washes lii.s head ami hands, and 
another ectene follows. I’lie bishop signs the new' 
bishop and announces his ordination. They vest 
him ill a chasuble ami mitre and place him in his 
seat. The bishops and presbyters lift the seat 
thrice and cry ‘ A.vios.’ After a prayer the pre- 
sident leads the new bisliop to the door of the 
sanctuary, commits to him the tlo(;k and the clergy, 
and admonishes him. Two prayeis and the Later' 
Noster conclude the service. 

{b) iVe5%^f/ ( Denzinger, ii. 148). — The ordinaiul, 
vested as a deacon, kneels on both knees and is 
hle.sHed and signed by the bishop. Prayers witli 
archdeacon’s bidding and with otlering of im ense 
follow, and the ordinand is presented by the arch- 
deacon ; the Kyrie is said thrice. The ordiiiaml 
kneels on both knees, and the bishop lays his hand 
on his liead and prays ; he then jilaces his hands on 
the host and chalice and thrice spreads out his arms. 
He lays his right hand on the ordimind’s head, 
covers the latter’s face with his chasuble, moves 
hi.s left hand over his face ami neck, and says the 
ordination prayers. He puts his hand on the 
elements and on the ordinand’s head and again 
prays several times. He anoints the hands of tlie 

1 The E. Syrian altars stand ag'ainst the east wall of the 
church, and do not stand out from it aa thoae of the Greeks do 
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new presbyter, and l)oth he and the archdeacon 
roclaim tlie ordination, naming him, the arch- 
eacon also naming the charge whu li lie is to serve. 
The bishop vests him with girdle, amice, stole, and 
chasuble, and blesses him. Lections from I (k) I2“, 
1 Ti 31 4^1, Tit l«-«, 1 Ti Jn follow, 

and then the ectene and prayer. The thurible is 
given, and they lead the new presbyter round, 
giving him the (lospels to carry, and tliey put the 
consecrated bread in the jiaten. Several prayers 
lollow, the cross is laid on his head, the kiss of 
]»eace is given, and the new presbyter is bidden to 
cense the people. The bishop then intiriges the 
host and the chalice and bids him communicate the 
people. A long exhortation concludes the service. 

(c) Deacon (Denzinger, ii. 128). — The jnoceduie 

IS similar, though the piayeis are dilferent. 'the 
newly-ordained deacon (who has been kneeling on 
one knee only [see abovt;, g 13 ]) is vested in tunic and 
stole and is given the ‘ Aposth' ’ to rea«l ; the lec 
tion is 1 Ti He is given the thurible to go 

round the sanctuary ; he is given the Apostle to go 
round the chinch, a hymn being .sung meanwhile ; 
the ehnlice and jiaten are put on his head. His 
ordination as deacon is |>roebiimed : and there is 
an exhortation. 

(d) Minor orders (Denzingei, ii 108). — There are 
oftices for the oidination ol singers, rentiers, and 
subdeaeons The bishop gives the tonsure to a 
Hingei, cut ting his hair, and touches the temples 
in all tlnee eases. 'J1ie bishop takes the candulate 
by tlie right hand and jirays ; tlieie is no laying on 
of hands on the singer or read(*r, hut liandsare hehl 
over the reader, and a hand (having been j>Iaced on 
the con.seerated elements as above) is laid on the 
suhdeacon. A jisalter is given to the singei, tunic 
and stole to rentier and .siibdcacon, tlie book of 
Isaiah to the reader, tlie watei -cruet and the 
book ol Acts to a subdeation These services for 
the ordination of minor orders are eomjiaratively 
elaborate. 

Ill concluding this review of Eastern ordinations 
we must remember two things : the details some 
limes vary in ditl’erent MSS; ami there are, in 
atldition to tliost* deserilied alnive, ortlination rites 
for dillerent offices, sutdi as those of patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archdeacons, periodeuta;, chorejns- 
(!oj)i, so that it might sometimes seem as if tla^se 
were ‘orders ’ properly so called, and that one who 
had formerly been ordained as a presbyter vva.s re- 
ordained as a periodeuta, and one who had formerly 
been ordained as a bishoji vvas leordamed as a })a 
triarch. Ihit the confu.sion is not so great as may 
a]>}iear, as (in theory at least) the ancient discipline 
ordinarily holds good in the East, especially in the 
more conservative minor Eastern (Thurches, that 
no bishop can be translated from one see to another ; 
so that one who is ebicted to a patriarchate is 
ordinarily assumed to be not yet a bishop. And 
the E. Syri.an Sunhadhus (‘Hook of Canon Law’) 
makes it clear that peri odeiita^ and arclnleacons are 
not distinct ‘ oiders,’ by saying that it is the duty 
of a diocesan bishop to ‘ordain all readers, sub- 
deacons, deacons, and presbyters, give a blessing to 
periodeufa*, and say a prayer over aielideacons ’ 
(Maclean -Hrow'iie, j». 182). 

ij. Times of ordination in East and West*— 
Bishops were usually ordained on a Sunday, both 
in the East and in the West. This ancient custom 
is found in the Testament of our Lord (i. 21), the 
Egyptian Clmrch Order (§ Si), the Kihiopm Chunk 
Order (?, § 21), the Apostolic Const lOttiojis (viii. 4), 
and in the canons attached to the Older Didasealia 
{Verona Latin Fragments^ ed. Hauler, p. 103). It 
is imjilied by Leo the Great (see below), was in 
force in Home in the intermediate period (above, 
§ 2 ), and is explicitly stated in later Western ponti- 
* This seems to be a mistake. Another MS has 1 Ti 8*10 


ficals {e.g.y Maskell, iii. 242 ; Wilson, p. 70) ; also 
explicitly in Eastern rites, as in the Armeninn 
(above, § 10 ), Coptic (aliove, § ll), and Maronite 
(above, § 14 ). It is also found in tlie Anglican rite 
(above, § 4 ) and the Svvedisli (above, § 6 ), though in 
these tw(» a holy day is also sanctioned for the 
pun lose. 

No luiiit is decreed in the East as to tlie oc<‘asions 
ivheii the ordination of juesbyter.s ami Oeacons can 
take place ; lint in tlie West the foni Ember seasons 
{Quatuor tempora) were (iboseii for tin* purpose. 
These fasting times ( WtHlnesilay, E'riday, ami 
Saturday at the four seasons of the yeai ) weie not 
instituted f<ir ouhnatiorn-, hnt- it was aft«'rw aids 
found convenient to have ordinations at such times. 
Ill Home they took plaice in the Satuiday vigil 
mass (above, 2 (o), and Duchesne, p. 353), and 
especially at the December Ember season. In this 
connexion w'e notice the strong iinunctioii made by 
Leo the Great {Kp. ix. [xi.) ‘ ad Dioscuium ’) that 
priests and deacons should hi; ordained only on 
Sunday, which he emj)liati<‘ally says began on 
SaturJay night Embei .seasons were not known 
lor many cenluiiesin (bilhcan countries (Dnehesmg 
p. 368). 'File limitation of ordinations of prc.sb\ 
tors and deaiams to these occasions is sfill in force 
in the Roman and Anglican (iommnnions, uml 
aflords an opportunity to the ]»eop]c thronghoul 
the land to l»iay for t he ordinands w'lt h a sjiecial 
intercession ; but tlie rule is not an absolute om*, 
and the bishop has a discretion. 

16 . Summary. — In reviewing the ordination litcs 
w'hich have been described above, we iiotuic that 
for ordaining bishops, piiests, and deacons tlieic is 
an ii reducible minimum w inch is common to tlimii 
all — laying on of hands and iiriiyei — for it is im- 
possible to believe, with Hateli, tliat the episcopal 
ordination in the Apostohe Constitutions isaioal 
exception to this. 'Fhe extieme simphcity of tin* 
earliest rites eontiiiiied for many eenturies m l)oth 
East and West, and it was only by slow degiee^ 
that they became more elaborate. 

A eonspimious fcaturiMif ordinations in earlioi and 
often in later times was tlie ditterence betwtitm 
those of the low’er ami of the tliree liighei ordeis, 
laying on of hands being e.\jn’(‘ssly confined to the 
lattci, exccjit in the Apostolic don.stifutions (and 
in tlie Constitutions through J/i/i/udi/f us), and 
cx<*ept HI tiic present (ireek rite (in the case of 
snbdeacoiiH and deaconesses}, (he Armenian and 
Maronite (in the case of subdeacons), and the 
K. Syrian. In the Civptie and W, Syrian rites the 
hishoj> toiiehes the temples of, but does not lay 
bands on, those admitted to minor oidcrs. In the 
Maronite rili* the hisho}> touches the teiiijiles of 
the ordm s under the rank of snbdeaeon. See 8 i 

It IS jnactieally the univer.sal custom to name 
the office to winch the person is ordained, in at 
lca.st one of the oidination prayers. But the woid 
‘ jiresbyter ’ is absent from t hat for the sec<»nd 
order in Sarapion, and the word ‘ deacon ’ fiom that 
for the third order in the Canons of Uippolytus, 
though the latter work refers to St. Steidicn and 
to the SiaKovla of the ordinand. 

One of the eniliost ceremonies added at the 
ordination of a hi.shop was the holding of the 
Gospel-hook ovei him. It is mentioned in tin* 
Apostolic Conditutions (viii, 4, when the deaeons 
hold it, not, as in the other hooks, the assistant 
bi.shops) ; also in jiseudo- Dionysius, the Callican 
Statutes and other Galilean liooks, in the latei 
Western pontificals (including the Norwegian), and 
in the Greek, Armenian, W. Syrian, E. .Syrian, and 
Maronite rites. In the Coptic rite tlie new bishop 
holds the Gospel-book in his bosom, and, in some, 
forms of it, it is held over him ; hut, rate 

at one time, this custom was observed in Alex- 
andria only in the case of the ordination of a patri- 
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arch {DCA i. 222). It is not found in the present 
Anglican and Swedish rites. And originally it was 
not in use in Koine, while in the 8th and 9th 
centuries it seems to have disappeared from Gaul, 
(Teuuany, and Sjiain 

I’lie custom of delivering the Gospel-book to 
the new bishop was not known in Uome before 
th(‘ nth century (Morinus, de Sffrr. Ord. iii. 2H). 
It is in the present Homan pontilical ; and so in 
Mask(‘ll (iii, 275) ; but not in that of Magdalen 
College (Wilson, n. 77). In the Anglican rite a 
liible is given. The Gospels are given in the 
Armenian and Maronite rites ; and the same thing 
hcems to be implied in the Coptic rite. 

Anointing at ordinations seems to have oiigin- 
ated in the Gallii^an rite, perhap.s in ilritain, 
where we. lind it in the 6th century (Duchesne, 
p. d78). From the Gal licaii rite it passed to Koine, 
and it is porhajis because of the influence which 
Roman customs have had on the Armenians and 
Maronites that they alone of Eastern.s have it at 
the piesent day. 

The vesting of the newly-ordained is vciy 
geneial, but it is not found in the earliest forms. 
Orilinaiily it takes jdace immediately after ordina- 
tion, but in 1 h(5 nresent Anglican rite (at the con- 
seiTalion of bisno])s) it comes before it. 'I'he 
giving of the insignia of office is confined to the 
minor orders in the eailier forms, and, when it 
was extended to the liighei orders it became for a 
long time in the West tlie most prominent part of 
tlie lite. 

In the later W(3stein pontificals the fusion of 
the Galliiian and Koman rites produced some dis- 
location. The displacement or the imposition of 
hands and t he multiplication of ordination prayers 
were among the principal results of this fusion. 
Ill almost all Western rites, wdiether before or 
aft(‘r the Keforniation, the introduction of imjiera- 
tive or declaratory formula* and the delivery of 
the insignia of office clianged the centre of 
gravit 3 ’' of the office from a prayer to God to 
ordain to an act done by the ordainer. This is 
not the (tase in the East, though there the ordainer 
and alNO u.sually the archdeacon proclaim the 
ordination to the people (cf. pseudo-Dionysius, 
above, § i {d)). The Anglican use of Jn 20“ * at 
the laying on of hands in the ordination of a 
piesbyter is parallel to the reading of this passage 
as a leetioii at the ordination of a bishop in the 
Cmitic rite. 

In the East, and to a leaser extent in the West, 
the custom (found in the Testament of our Lord 
and the Apostolic Constitutions) of the people 
crying ‘Axios’ is one of the most prominent 
tiNitiiies in the seivice. 

I’he only doctrinal develojuiient that calks for 
noticy is found in the W (astern pre- Keforniation 
[loiititicals. In these the function of offering 
sacrifice is greatly emjihasi/.ed in the ordination of 
a presbyter. This is the case both in the ordina- 
tion prayers and in tlie conijiaratively modern 
imperative formuhe. 

Litkratitrk — i UrshUAl . — P, Morinus, dt Saen’s UccleHto’ 
Ordinatxmihvs, Taim, SAntwerp, 1(J95 ; C. Gore, YV/t' 

Church (tud the London, LKCJ ; E. Hatch, in DCA, 

artt ‘Ordinal,' ‘Ordination’, A, W. Haddan, ih., art, 
‘Bishop’, H L Pass, art. ‘Ordinal,’ in The Prayer Book 
DicfKoKOy, London, im'2. 

ii. Eakly ano iNTEnyfEDiATE PEEIODS—}. Wordsworth, 
Mmfstty of Grace, London, 15)01, Bishop Sarapion's Prayer- 
Book, do. 1899; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, its Ongin 
and Knohition, Ener. tr.,do. 1903 ; A J. Maclean, TheAnaent 
Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910 , J. Cooper and A. J 
Maclean, TAe Testament of our Lord, Eng tr , E<iinburgh, 
1902 ; F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Comfi to femes Apostolorum, 

2 vols., Paderborn, 1906 (containa also the text of Sarapion aiui 
other documents), F. E. Brightman, 'The Sacramentary of 
SeratHQii, ^of Thnuiis,’ m J'J'hSf i. []899-19t>0] 88 if., 247 ff., 
G. H orner, The Statutes of the Apostles, Ijondon, 1904 (Egyptian 
and Ethiopic texts and trr,); H. Achelis, ‘I>ie C'anones 
Hippolyti,’ TU vi.** [Leipzig, 1891]; E. Hauler, Didascahce 


Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. 
Mabillon, de Liturgia Gallicana, Pans, 1686 ; C. L. Fcltoe, 
Saorainentarium Leonianum, Cambridge, 1896; W. H. Frere, 
‘ Early Ordination Services,' in JThSt xvii. [19161 828. 

lii. LATER WESTERN PONTIFICALS.^H. A. Wilson, Ponti- 
fical of Magdalen College (Henry Bradshaw Society), London, 
1910; W. Maskell.MonumentaRituaUaEcclesice 'Anglieamf, 
3 vols., do. 1846-47 ; also P. Morinus and H. L. Pass, as 
above, and W. H Frere, as below. 

iv. Esaiisn PRAYER Book — F. E. Brightman, The English 
Rite, 2 vols , London, 1916 ; W. Keeling', Liturgice Britannicce, 
do, 1842 (l>oth of tlu'se give a conspectus of the various revisions 
of the Prayer Book); W. H. Frere, A New IJist. of the Book 
of Common Prayer'^, do. 1902 (based on F. Procter’s History ) ; 
J . Dowden, Further Studies in the Prayer Book, do. 15108, cii 
XV. ; and H. L. Pass, as above. 

V. PrKSUYTKHIAN — The Confession of Faith, to which is 
added The Directory for the Publick Worship of God, and The 
Form of Prc8h}derial Church Government (1645), Edinburgh, 
1856, et(*. ; G. W. Sprott, Euchologwn, A Book oj Common 
Order, do, 1906. 

VI. SWEDISH.— -G. M. Williams, The Church of Sweden and 
the Anglican Communion, Milwaukee and London, 1910. J. 
Wordsworth, The National Church of Sweden, London, 1911. 

vu. Moravia N —E. de Schweinitz, Hist, of the Umtns 
Fratrum^, Bethleliem, U.8.A , 1901, and The Moravian Episco- 
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ORDINATION (Jewish). — There arc in tlie 
Hebrew language two woicls meaning ‘oidination ’ 
— .T'mik/id/i and minnuy. The latter was used tor 
a few centuries only ; the former goe.s back to 
Biblical jirecedent and has been retained to this 
day. It mu.st be pointed out that the JewiNli 
ordination does not partake of a sacerdotal or 
sacramental character ; it is in the main an ‘ ap- 
pointment,’ yet not entirely devoid of spiritual 
significance. Behind this institution there lies n 
cliapter of Jewish history winch has not yet licen 
sufficiently elucidated, viz. the aiipoiiitmeiit of 
ludges, of those who would have to administer the 
law, both temporal and spiritual. It is a very 
obscure chapter, for it marks the division between 
State and Church, whictli could not have been 
sharp and decisive. The Jewish law is not a civil 
law in the ordinary sense of the term. The laws 
are not human decisions, but divine ordinances 
To obey the law means to perform a religious act ; 
to transgress the law means to commit a .sin, which 
has to be expiated in a religious manner ; hence 
tlie character of the judge could not he that of a 
mere civil authority. The indications in the Bible 
go a long way to prove that from the very begin- 
ning such a division was intended in the Mosaic 
legislation. The sacerdotal fuuctionsof the Temi»le 
belonged to a family ; the priest was born into it ; 
he could neither ho ordained nor appointed. 

The word used in the appointment of Aaron and 
of the Eevites is not tlie same as that used in the 
appointment of Joshua and the .Seventy Elders. 
In the former case Moses ‘filled’ their hands 
(Ex 28"*^ 29”, Lv 2P” ; AV and KV translate 
wrongly ‘ conseovate ’ in.stead of ‘ filling the hands ’) 
— no doubt, with those objects which they were to 
offer up in the Temple, flour or oil, or part of the 
sa<‘iifice. Moreover, they were anointed; not so 
Jo.'^hua. Moses ‘placet! his hands’ (Nu ‘27^®) 
(.sdmakh) ujion him in exactly the same wa^’ a«i 
the jiriest put his hand on the sacrifice (Lv D etc .), 
or as the witnesses laid their hands upon the head 
of the guilty (Lv 24^^). In all these cases it meant 
a transfer of personal responsibility either in the 
exercise of authority or in the expiation of sin and 
guilt. There can he no question of a transmission 
of the spirit, as Joshua already had the spirit 
before M\)8es was ordered to place his hands upon 
him. It is not within the power of man to dispense 
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the grace of the spirit. Josepli is mentioned as 
the man upon whom there was the spirit of God 
(Gn 41*^®) ; he neither got it from Jacob nor handed 
it on to his children ; and even in the tents of the 
Seventy Elders the spirit came to them not directly 
from Moses but as a spirit of proi)hecy from above, 
and ceased with tliem (Nu IP®). Joshua, more- 
over, was commanded distinctly (Nu 27*^) to stand 
before Eleazar and to consult him by the Urim 
and Thuminim in all matters of supreme import- 
ance. Josliua Mas clearly appointed the civil 
administrator of the law, the sujneme judge, the 
king, for we shall see that the j)ower of appointing 
judges re.sted M’ith the king. 

It is nowhere stated that these men were to be 
priests or Levites to the exclusion of Israelites. 
On the contrary, it was, no doubt, Israelites who 
acted as local magistrates in the various tribes 
(see below). True, in the highest tribunal which 
was in the centre of the divine worship the high 
prie.st acted as the supreme judge ; thus the direc- 
tion I)t 17® can best be explained in harmony M-ith 
t lie Mosaic legislation. And probably this is also 
the best explanation of the pas.sages in which (he 
judges are called the U'lOhim (e.f/,, Ex 22®*) and the 
judge M'ho decided the (‘use by the use of the Uriiii 
and Thummim the divine oracle. According to 
Dt judges \Yere appointed in every tribe. 

These were formed by the elders (see Dt 21 ‘®'^), 
Mho were called upon to decide in such cases as 
tlu' leliellious son in the c^ase of immorality, the 
dead body found outside the toM ii and the inuiderer 
uiiknoMui, the ease of Yihlmm (Kutli), etc. These 
judges Mere regarded as the men upon whose 
authority one could lely {sdnioLh), upon Mdioin 
part of tlie responsibility for right and Muoiig had 
been devolved, just as in the case of the saenlicial 
animal, upon wliich jiart of the sin and responsi- 
bility of the people had been laid. We hiid noM’here 
tliat the blemiHlies which pi evented the priest 
from acting in tlie Temple were a liar to the judge. 
Of course, the judges from Joshua to 8aul were, 
in fact, the temporal rulers, the tribal kings mJio 
for the time being exercised authority over the rest 
by their military proAvess and victory in battle. 

Samuel, who acted in a double cajiacity as priest 
and king, >vent also in a circuit to judge Israel 
(1 8 7^®* ), but, later, the ))eople asKed him to 
appoint a king over I hem m Iio would rule them 
(1 8 8®). David appoiutetl from among the Israehte.s 
and Levites ‘officers and judges’ (1 Ch 23^ 26^). 
The author of the book oi (.Jironicles states (2 Ch 
19® ') that Josaphat apjioiiited judges in all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and (vv.“‘^^) established in 
Jerusalem a high court consisting of prie.sts, 
Levites, and the heads of the houses of Israel. 
Here we have practically the composition of the 
higli court as it developed in Jerusalem after the 
Exile. It was a tribunal wdiose members claimed 
tlie right to decide in all kinds of controversies, 
and to inflict punishments — even capital punish- 
ment ; and, above all, they reserved to themselves 
the sole right of determining the Jewish calendar. 
They did not interfere except rarely in those 
01 dinances which referred to the sacrifice and the 
service in the Temple, but, on the other hand, 
they claimed the riglit of being the representatives 
of the oral law ; they were the living tradition 
which M a.H applied authoritatively to the interpre- 
tation of the law for the daily neiJessities of life ; 
they Mere the Pharisees, t.e. the authoritative 
interpreters of the laM^— hence their sway over the 
people ; they were the men not only 

appointed hut Avorthy of being relied u[)on in all 
matters of interpretation and application of the 
divine ordinance.s of the hiAv, for iiixm them that 
authority had been devolved — as they claimed— in 
historical succession. This Avas the result of a 


long process of evolution. The difficulty began 
immediately after the return from the Exile. The 
high priest became under Persian rule the virtual 
administrator and governor of the province ; he 
M'as thus invested Avith the poAver of ajipoiiiting 
officers and judges. Then a conflict must have 
arisen between the heads of the fathers’ liouses 
and the juiestly caste. Each one probably claimed 
poAver and authority, and no doubt this led to the 
establishment of wbat is known as tlic (ireat 
Assembly, Avliich Ava.s succeeded by the Sanhedrin 
(the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew assembly). 
The conflict must liaA^e been a keen one ; and it 
evidently grcM' in strength aiul bitterness after the 
Maccahaean success, for then some of the high 
priests (Jannai and his successois) endeavoured to 
combine publicly tlie authonty of tlie king AMth 
that ot the high priest. Much more is meant by 
this than lias hitlierlo been understood. It nieaiit 
that the high piiest Avas the sole autbonty in all 
matters of civil and criminal laAv in addition to 
the Hjnrituai, or rather .sacerdotal, functions M’liich 
he alone could exercise in virtue of his Aaiomtc 
descent. In tbe long run (he absolute poAver Avas 
Avrested from his hand, and the laymen gamed (he 
victory. Tliey retained the right of administ lation 
and interpretation of the hiAV, and, alxive all, tin* 
sole authority in tlie regulation of tJie calendai. 
They claimeo to he the tine lepreHentatives of 
that tradition Avhich Moses bad given to the 
Seventy Elders in tbe Avilderiiess It is for this 
reason that in tbe cliapteis of tbe fathers (Pn'kr 
AlthCih) Avlncb contain the cliaiii ot tlie oval traili- 
tion no notice is taken of the liigb piicsts -Avith 
the sole exception of Simeon. The tradition is 
made to descend in a diicct line fiom Moses to 
Joshua, from Joshua to the I'ldeis, fiom thecldms 
to the projihets, irom t he. j»io]>ii(*ls to the men ot 
the (iieat AsKernbly, ami so on, until itreaclusl the 
patriarchs and tbe other heads ol the Kahbinical 
schools. In the Midrdah Kajah the names of tlie 
Seventy Elders are given {Yidhnt i 

§ 736). This list is more fully elalKuated in the 
othei chain of the tradition knoAvn as Seder' (>l(nn. 
Curiously enough, the jgaraites, aaIio reject the 
oral tradition, have nevei t belcss preserved a similar 
cliain, though in a modified foim {J>6d Mord^'khni). 
Tbe Sanhedrin claimed to lie the direct continu- 
atois of the authority Avhich M'as vesleil by Moses 
in tbe Seventy Elders. It bail reached them 
through the iriternicdiaiy of the prophets. Zeclia- 
liah and Malachi Avere counted among tbe first 
luember.s of tlie men of the Great Assemhly, a\ bo 
Avere the direct predecessors of the Sanbcdiin. 
They ajipoiiited tlie local judges in various towns 
of Palestine, who derived tneir aulhoiity to decide 
in all mallei 8, civil and criminal, direct from that 
of the Sanhedrin. The ajipoiiitmcnt, according to 
a vague tradition, took the form of tbe appointment 
of Joshua by Mose.s. The Nasi--/.<j., tbe ITincc, 
the title given to the president of the Sanhedrin- 
alone or in conjunction M'itli other nicni hers of tliiM. 
the highest tribunal, placed his hands ujioii the 
candidate and jiroclaiincd liini Avorthy in the (irst 
place to lie among tliose initiated into the S(*(^ret of 
the computations of the calendar [S6d ha' Ihhur) 
and to decide in all legal questions exclusnc ol 
those att'ecting the Temple. P^ven tiicre the 
Sanhedrin claimed a certain jurisdiction in the 
matter of probing the purity of descent of a Kolicn 
M'ho came to participate in the service. They 
examined his documents and rejected him if they 
found them insuflicierit. It is not to >)e (lionght, 
however, that priests M'cre excluded from this 
college ; tlie inemhers were cho.sen for their capa- 
bilities, M’hether they were Israelites, P^'ii-es, or 
. Kohanim. The case recorded in the NT of the 
I high priest Caiaphas (Mt 26*^), etc., proves this 
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point. He, no doubt, waB coii.sultod in a matter 
which aliected the Hoiritual worship and tlie service 
of the Temple. Otlier lii^h i)riestB may have had 
their scat, in the Sanliedrin, and one of them — 
Rabbi Ishmael, the higli jiriest — is always men- 
tioned with ^aeat vtoiiual ion. These new jud^'e.s 
thus became the sharers in the authority which 
came down in direct sueees.si(m. They became 
s^mtlkhtin, men of authority who w’ere ‘ordained,’ 
Le. ‘appointed,’ as men upon whom the people 
could ‘rely.’ They (exercised ceitain spiritual 
functions, (or Jewish life in all its forms depended 
upon their interpretation of the law^ Thinj^s 
became pure or impure, allowT.d or forbidden, 
aecordinf>j to their declaration, sanction, or refusal. 
They declared the festivals ; and even on a memor- 
able occasion, wlien one of the great scholars, 
relying on his own calculation and observation of 
the moon, had drawn up a difrerent calendar, lie 
had t/o suhmit to the decision of the patriarch 
(Gamaliel ll. and his colleagues in jiower and keep 
the Day of Atonement on th(‘ day 1ix(m1 by them 
(Hash flasli. h). Tlie ‘ordination,’ oi s'mikhdh, 
was one (d the means by which the oral tradition 
j)reser\ed its authoritative character ; foi, so long 
as there weie men who w'ere the lawful heirs of 
the authority of tlie Sanhedrin, the Jowdsli law 
ha<l its authoritative exponent. The point which 
lias liitherto remained obscure, viz. the disuse of 
the ti^niikhdh, as lias been alleged, after the de- 
stiuction of the Tenijde, will now" become perfectly 
clear. 'I’lie reason is obvious why the Roman 
(loverninent punished W'ith death any one wlio 
w’ould continue this practice of i.e. oidain 

])uj)ils to hciiome Riitibis ; for, as soon as the chain 
of sunlkhii/i was broken, there was no longer any 
central authority great and resjiected enough to 
command iiniversul ohedienee, to interpret the 
laws, ami, above all, t<> lix the calendar , and, as 
soon as the people no longer knew’ when to keep 
their Sahliaths and tlieir festivals or how to apply 
the hiAv, tlieii spiritual dissolution w'as near at 
hand. And it is cas}^ to understand w’hy Judah 
h, IJaha {Sauk. 14nf) exposed himself to die the 
hand of the Romans w’hilst granting s^'m'ikhdh to 
four piij)ils ; lie liad thus re-established the le|];^al 
authority for the oral law, and a proper siicce.ssion 
for its interjnetation. 

J’he Roman lule did not tolerate any Jew’ish 
(dvil trihiinal or any Jewish magistrates w' ho would 
judge tlie ])eo])le according to the Jewi.sh law, and 
therefore the piae-tical use of the s^nukhdh as a 
regular continuous institution on a large scale liad 
to come to an end for a time after the war of Rar 
Kokhba (A. I). IJO). But, when the civil local 
government of tlie Jews w'as re-e.stabli.shed soon 
afterwards under the lieadsliip of one of the <le- 
scendants of (he house of David, or rather the 
house of Hillel, under the name of ‘ jiatriarch of 
the Jews,’ the light of s^niikhdh was vested in 
the [tatnarchs, though there was no longer areal 
Sanheilrin with its autonomous juri.sdiction and 
unquestioned authority on all matters of political 
ami religious life. The iiew' judges now appointed 
had, however, to decuh*, as before, not only what 
was right and wrong, hut also what w'as religiously 
correct or incorrect. It was now’ a limited form of 
authority that w’as vested in the s^mlkhdh, though 
it still carried with it the same spiritual authority. 
Anyone who rta-eived nilhhdh leceived at (he 
same time the right to decide with the others in 
the fixing of the calendar. But this right was 
centred in Palestine. No school, no head of a 
college in Babylon, could ever obtain it. It was 
jealously guarded as r privilege of the iiatriarchate 
in Pale^rWie. When tlie great scholar from Baby- 
lon, R. Eleazai b. Pedath, came to I’alestine, he 
considered it a very great honour to have obtained 


the s^mtkhdh there (Jems. Hash Hash. 686 ; ef. 
Sank. 18r and B. KHhub. 112a). But the name of 
this institution and the form of the appointment 
had been changed. It w as no longer callea s^inlkhdh 
in I’alestine, hut rninnuy (from the Aramaic word 
manay Dn P- The old name had obviously an 
ominous ring about it in the ears of the Romans, 
and therefore the Jews of Palestine avoided using 
it. It was retained, however, in Babylon, and is 
still used. The laying on of liands w as no longer 
practised (B. Sank. 136) either foi the same reason 
as the name had been abandoned— not to arouse 
too much su.s[ucion of the Romans — or possibly 
because the Church had adopted this practice foi 
the purpose of ordaining priests. The laying ol 
hamls on the juipils (Ac 6®) and on Saul and Barna- 
bas (13’) need not be taken as oidiiiation, hut 
merely as a form of blessing like that of the prie^'t^, 
and, at the same time, it may have been a symbol 
of authority, granting them the pow’erto be judges 
who would declare tlie law’ in the community. 
Later this became the .syrnl>ol of consecration toi 
sacerdotal oliiee, and this very likely was the 
reason w hy the practice was discontinued hy the 
JcAvs. Shortly afterwards tlie right of the pa- 
triarch became limited, inasmuch as he could up 
point only w’itli the concurrence of the heads of tlie 
legal tribunal, Beth Din — the judges of the JcAvi^h 
court. 

Tlie constant persecution by the Roman and then 
by the Byzantim* emperors pressed heavily on the 
Jew’s of Palestine, and thus it came about that one 
of the patriarchs, Hillel or Judah in tlie 4tli or 5tli 
cent. — the time has not yet been deliiiitely decided 
— established a calendar upon the basis of mathe- 
matical calculation only. It w’as no longer to he 
made ilependent on the real observation of tin* 
appearance of the new moon On the other hand, 
the oral law’ had become codilieil and had been 
further enlarged and expounded by the great 
Midiools of Palestine and Babylon, all of W’liirh 
became the ‘ written’ Mishntih and 'raliniid. Thus 
the s*mlkhdh lost its e.sseutial character of being 
the only legal authority for the calendar, and foi 
the interjuetation and declaration of the oral law 

With the extinction of the patriarchate the in 
stitution came practically to an end in Palestine 
No Rabbi could henceforth be appointed either by 
‘ nomination ' or by ‘ordinatioir and laying on of 
hand.s capable of exercising functions like those 
vcbted in the Sanhedrin and the jiatriarchate. In 
one form or another, and either in the name or by 
the hand of tlie college, the Rbsh Yeshihfih, or 
(iaon, granted hy ‘ nomination ’ or in the fonii of a 
written certificate a degree of qualilication for the 
function of teacher and judge,. Mu(;li that luip 
pened in Palestine during the first centuries of (he 
Muhammadan conquest is wrapped in obscurity. 
Pragments from the (ienizah in Cairo, howeve'i, 
give us a glimjise into some movements Avliich must 
have taken jdace in the 9th and 10th ceiKinies, 
when among others a certain Ben Meir endeavoured 
to resuscitate the ancient pow’er of s^nilkhd/i, and 
claimed for liiiiiself and jiossibly for others in 
I’ale.stine the right of again fixing the calendar by 
observation and, no doubt, of exercising such lumv 
tions as forriieily belonged to the holders of the 
s^nukhdh. Saadyah entered into long polemics 
w’ith Ben Meir and his associates, but very little is 
know 11 about this disj>ut« except the fact mentioned 
above. Again, the le-establishmeiit of the s^ml- 
^Art6be<'ame a burning question among the Jew’s 
of Pale.stine when Bd Rab in the year 1538 claimed 
for himself and his tribunal the right of resu.scitat- 
ing the ancient s^m'ikhdh. He based his claim on a 
statement of Maimonides which seemed to grant to 
the Itabhis of Palestine the right of re-establishing 
the s^imkhdh if they had all come together and had 
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unanimously decided upon it. B6 Rab, who lived 
in Safet, had evidently not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the susceptibilities of his colleagues in Jeru- 
salem, the chief of whom was hevi aben yabib ; a 
controversy arose between them, and the attempt 
of B6 Rab was entirely frustrated. He emphati- 
cally denied the intention of touching the calendar 
or interfering with the criminal law, but declared 
that his aim was to create a spiritual centre for 
Judaism in Palestine, just as tlic natriarchate and 
the Sanliedrin had been before. There was another 
motive which may have prompted B6 Rab to tins 
action — Messianic aspirations. The plan which 
afterwards matured under Don Joseph of Naxos, 
the favourite of Selim — to create, as it were, a small 
.Jewish commonwealth in (lalilcc with its centre in 
Tiberias — may have prompted B5 Rab to this step, 
which was to be a preliminary stc'p to the re- 
gatlieiing of tlie Jews in the Holy Land. 

Tlu‘ s-'mlkhah, shorn of its sjiecial (diaracter, is 
still a pi act ICC in the ordination of a Rabbi. It does 
not can y with it the same aiitliority as it liad in 
Palestine, but it is a necessary condition for the 
niialilication of a Rahhi. When m the 1‘ith cent. 
.Imlaism again sullered nruler the shock of tin* per- 
'-ecution Mdiich threat I'ned to destioy the unity of 
Israel and to undermine the authority of the re- 
juesent fitiv^es of the law, R. Meir rosiiseitated (he 
old piactiee in the niannei and to the extent tliat 
it had h(*en practised in the Diasjiora. It waste 
he hencefortli as a eertihcate lor the holder, a kind 
of Vf’tiKt (loceridi whicli was granted to him by one 
who was a re(^ognize<l authority himself and a 
iiolder of sncli a dipl<mia. It was juecisely the .same 
as in olden times lu so far as the authority of the 
givci gmiranteed the (lualilicatioiis of the recipient. 
No commiinity would appoint a man to he the 
ilahlu — 1 .(\ the judge in all matteis legal ami 
religious rvlm did not have tlie s * for upon 
his decision alone many doubtful legal questions 
can h(‘ solv(*d ; he is res[Km8ihl(‘ foi the upholding 
of the written law' in its entirety and toi the carry- 
ing out of all the divine ordinam^es in conformity 
with tlie old liadition ; he grants divorce; he 
decides all tlie questions of the ritual slaughter ol 
animals ; he declares the food lit or unlit for Jew- 
ish consumption ; and in all questions of a legal 
character lie is tlie authoiity upon wdiom the com- 
munity relies. Thus the fi*inlkJiah, or ordination, 
is still a valid principle in Judaism It is now the 
token of qualitication for eventual apjioint merit 
as a Rabbi, who is then called Among 

the Ashkenazic Jews the dijiloma is now called 
Hdtai'ath llOrddh rrnia dorendi — i.c. he has now 
the permission to de(dare the law — whilst the 
Sejihardic Jews and the Jews of tlie East have 
retained the old name of s' tnl),hdh 

It is of interest to note that among the titles of 
the priests and elders of tlie Samaritans there is 
also that of sdmukhdh, the one who iswortliyof 
being relied upon, a man of authority, and also he 
who has been apjiointed to high otlice. The ap- 
pearance of this title among tlmse of the Samaii- 
tans shows its great antiquity and its wider use in 
Palestine. 
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ORENDA. — Orenda is a word of Iroouoian 
origin, l>eing an Anglicization of the Huron 
iare?id(i or orenda^ wiiich has cognates in the 
related dialects. The word signifies the inherent 
power or energy w hich every object, in some chai- 
acteri.stic degree, posses.ses and exerts ; and, indeed, 
it IS not so far removed in meaning from our own 
looser use of the term ‘ energy,’ regarded as poten- 
tial or active and related in kind and degree to the 
object w hich it dehnes. That the meaning of the 
aboriginal word is more intimately ])Hycliical than 
ours — orenda being conceived as indissoliihly 
hound up with desire and will is hut the natural 
reflexion of a more primitive stage of thought ; hut 
it is at least a fair question whether our own use of 
‘energy’ does not coveitly carry the same ps) 
chicul connotation. ‘Magic jmw'er ’ is the jdiiast' 
most commonly employed by .1. N. B. ILwvitt in 
translating orenda ; but ‘magic,’ as he jioinls out, 
i.s derogatorily associated with superstition ami 
supernaturalism, and is not, thcicfore, a fan 
rendering of the native conception, 

*By primitive man nil motioimanrl act i\ itics were mterprel,cd 
aa niaiiifeHtalionH of life aiuJ will TIuhi^h animate and thinif** 
inanimate were <‘onii>rise(l in one hpteroi;eneouH claaH, hliarin^ 
u common nature All thmj'8, therefoic, were thoujjflit. to haic 
life and to cxcrciHc will, whose hehests were accoinpIiHlicfl 
throuj’h orenda- that, is, throne’ll maen power, reputed to in 
inlxTent in all UnngH’ (Hi witt, A/zX’ W' [1903], p 134) 

In another connexion Hewitt gives a number ot 
phraseH illustrative oi the use of the concept in 
Iroquoian tongues : 

‘When a hunter in aiuceMHful in the chnHe, it is said, 
UHVthatendz>g^'f\nV , lu* baffled, thwarted their mcm/o, i c , the 
oienda of the quarrv ; but, converseh , should tlie huntHiiian 
ret.urn nnsnoccsHful, it ih said, wiV (ki)>end(>(}^ {ln\', the\ (the 
game) have foiled, outinalched Ins orenda , when the 

eleme!it.H are jjatheniiR and a Hloim in hrewint;, it is said, 
iva(rtGidiikni\ it (Btonn-maket ) ik making, preparlnj; its orenda , 
and when the loweriiif; Btorm-clouds appear to be read> , it jh 
H aid, lotr^fldoFiin', it has llniHhed, has prc])ared, lU orenda , 
theHe two expreHsionti ainl 1 heir coiiju^oit lonal foriiiHarc e(|UHlI\ 
ai»phcal)le to an amiual or bird that is anjfry or in a ra;fc , 
anvthinif whose orenda in rejiuted or believed to have been 
lUHtrumental in obtaining Home good or in aecompbslnng aoine 
purpOBe IK said "to poKHesn orenda" (lortGidare’), biHt us a 
wealthy perHon iHsaid "to have money,’’ thatiH, "an aiiundam < 
of money " ; and if these thingH or portioiiH of them ho i-hoHen 
and kept agaiimt the t une of their usi', they become wdiat an 
coniirionl> (’ailed charms, amuh’ts, fetishes, mostxits, shiolds, m , 
if you please, "medicine ” ’ (Ainer. Anfhropulogutl, new' sei , iv 
38 f.) 

Hewitt goes on to indicate tlie relationsliiji of tln‘ 
exerci.se of orendfr to willing and desiring and 
to singing — relations which he regards as of 
primary impoitancc in the intcrptctation of the 
term, show'ing, as they do, its intimately psychi- 
cal intention : 

* Rotrr^fltwPite', he is arrayed in Ins orenda, and ro/errMui/fc’, 
he has effused or put forth his oremla, are two (‘XjiroHHions, 
sentence-w'onls, which arc said in rcfcicnce to a man w'ho m 
exerting Him orenda for the aci'oinplmluncnt of some ))urj»oHe, 
this is Its primary Bignith’atKm , the flrnt term, rofe/i'rtndftfc’, 
has come to mean, an a sei oiidary usage, lie is hoping foi it, h 
expecting it, hecauHc it was the habit to put on oiic’h menda i o 
olitain what is desired ; iiow', the secoml sentence-word, rotei 
rt'fintHe', us a secondary ineanmg has come to signify, he is sin;.’ 
mg, 18 chanting, hut Ilteralh, he 18 holding forth his orendo 
Thus, Hinging was interpreted to signify that the singer, clumtei , 
whetiier beaHt. bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was putting 
forth his orenda, his mystic potcnce, to execute hi 8 will , heriei 
too, it comes that the shaman, when exerting his orenda, inusi 
sing, nuisl chant, in niiitation of the liodies of his environment 
Let it he noted, too, that this is the onlv word sigriifving to 
sing, to chant, m the earlier spceiJi of the Iroipioian peoples 

Orenda is not a]qilicd to muscular HtiengOi oi 
to any luircly mcclianical force, hut only to in- 
visible powers conceived as analogous to will and 
intelligence, although there is a curious Buggi’stion 
of emanation, or clHux, about it, that seems |(< 
bring it within the range of what are Hometiim*’' 
spoken of as ‘ telepsychic poweis ’ 

In the Onondaga version of the* Iroquoian coh 
niology it is said of Sapling, the vegetation spirit, 
that HO soon as he becomes old he is tjpsmsformeil 
again into a youth : 

‘ Moreover, it is so that continuously’ the orenda immanent in 
his body' — the orenda with which he suffuses his person, the 
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orenda which he projects or exhibits, throtijfh which he is 
possessed of force and potency — is ever full, undinnnished, and 
all-sufficient ; and, in the next place, nothing that is otkon or 
deadly, nor, in the next place, even the Great Destroyer, otkon 
in itself and faceless, has any effect on him, he being perfectly 
ininiune to its orenda ; and, in the next place, there is nothing 
that can bar his wa^ or veil his faculties ’ (ifi RBEW, p. 219). 

The wold otLon, or otgon, wliicli here appears as 
a Tiaine foi liostile or malevolent orenda, is, says 
Hewitt (ylmcr. Anth., new ser., iv. 37 n.), j^radnally 
(lisjihu'in^ orenda, for the leason, he thinks, ‘that 
Ihe malij,mant and the destructive, rather than the 
benign, inanifeHtations’ of this power produce ihe 
more lasting impressions on the mind. It is pos- 
sible that this word is related to the Huron oq^a or 
oki, which D. G. Brin ton {The Myths of the New 
WorltP, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 64) regards as of 
Algonquian origin. 

‘The word oqm, and its plural oiidaqui, signiftcH among 
them {< e. the tlurons) some divinity *, in a word, what they 
recognize as above human nature ’ (Jesuit Relations, ed. 
R. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901, v. 257). 

The term orenda is, in fact, only one of a large 
group of terms, mendiers of which are found in 
most, if not all, Imlian languages, whicli have the 
same general meaning— invisible power or energy. 
Hewitt (Amer. Anih., ne^v ser., iv. 37 11.) mentions 
the Siouan waLan, Algonquian mnnitowi, Sho- 
shonean pvkmit. W. Matthews ( ‘ Navaho Legends,’ 
Metnotrs of the A merican Volk- Lore Society, Boston 
and New York, 1897) describes the Navaho digm 
(p. 37). J. Swanton {Memoirs of the American 
Musemn of Natural History, viii. [1909] 13) says ot 
the Haida sga na that it is ‘ a word which my 
interpreters liked to render by “power”,’ applied 
to sujiernatural beings, shamans, etc. F. H. Cush- 
ing (‘Zufii Fetiches,’ ^ liliKW [1883], p. 9) de- 
scrilies the Zufii conception, in essence equivalent 
to the Iroquoian. Ajuiarently the Inca word 
huaea (Garcilassode la Vega, Royal Commentaries, 
London, 1871, n. iii.) is a S, American instance. 

The whole group of terms designate the Ameri- 
can equivalent oi whati is generally known to 
anthroiiologistsby the Polynesian term mano. As 
applied to American Indian beliefs, manitu and 
wnkanda (Algonquian and Siouan respectively) are 
much the most common in use. There is the diffi- 
culty, however, that manitu is very generally u.sed 
for a spirit or deity, i.c. a kind of invisible per.son- 
ality, wdiich is not at all the meaning of orenda — 
by whicli a spiritual attribute rather than entity 
(to enniloj' a scholastic distinction) is designated. 
Something of the same objection extend.s to wakan, 
wakanda, wdiich, altliough most commonly used in 
the attributive sense, is still also employed in a sort 
ot personilication of that }mver tor which the 
wffiite man has no better term than Great Spirit : 

'The Wakonda addressed in tribal yra>er and m the tribal 
religious ceremonies which pertain to the welfare of all the 
people is the W'akonda that is the permeating life of visible 
nature— an invisible life and power that reaches everywhere 
and ever) thing, and can be appealed to hv man to send him 
help Krom this central idea of a permeating life coines, on 
the one hand, the application of the word wakonda to anything 
m.\ sterious or inexplicable, be it an object or an occurrence , 
and, on the other hand, the belief that the peculiar gifts of an 
animate or inanimate form ciin he tiansferred to man. The 
means by which this transference takes place is m> sterious and 
jH'rtaiiis to Wakonda but is not Wakomla. So the media— the 
shell, the pebble, the thunder, the animal, the mythic monster 
— may be spoken of as wakondas, but they are not regarded as 
the Wakonda’ (Alice C. Fletcher, S7 RBEW [1911], p. 699). 

In view' of this tendency to personify, whicli 
does not appear ill tlie case of the Iroquoian 
there may be reason in adopting tlie latter term, a.s 
Hewitt urge.s, to designate the fundamental view 
of the world, as actuated by iiiterplaying and invis- 
ible pow'ers, which underlies all American Indian 
myth and religion (cf. art, NaTURK [American]). 

8ee further art. Mana. 

Litrr ^T iAlv. — See the sources cited throupfhout, especially 
J N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Orenda and a Definition of Religion,* 
A inerican Anthropologist, new ser., iv. [1902] 33-46. 

H. B. Alexander. 


ORGANIC SELECTION.— This is a theory 
supplementary to Darwini.sm {q v.) according to 
w'hich the course of evolution by natural selection 
is guided by individual organic accommodations in 
lines coincident with tliemselves. The accom- 
modations or adjustments made by individuals 
are conceived as affording a screen or protection, 
against elimination, to tho.se variation.s with 
which they coincide in direction ; these variations, 
thus screened, have a cliance to accumulate them- 
selves from generation to generation until they 
become of inclependent ‘selection-value.’ 

Thi.s principle w as announced indmiendently in 
1896 by three natiirali.sts — C Lloyd Morgan, H. F. 
Osborn, and J. Mark Baldwin, the last-named 
giving it its name and developing it in Develop 
tiicnt and Kvolution (New York and London, 1902), 
in wliich the oiiginal papers of tlie other autliori- 
tie.s as well as liis own, and citations from others 
(E. B. Poulton, H. W. Conn, etc.), are reprinted. 

The theory of evolution founded upon organic 
selection has received the name of the ‘ ortliophasy 
theory’ in opposition to the ‘orthogenesis theory,’ 
w'hiidi asHiimes determinate variations jiroperly so 
called. It is held to ailbrd a valuable supplement 
to that based upon Darwinian selection, in various 
w'ays. Certain striking applications of it may be 
briefly stated (ei. the co-operative article on t his 
topic in Baldwin’s DPhP). 

(1) If this view of the directive effect of intli- 
vidual accommodations is true, there is no furthei 
need of the Lamarckian principle of the ‘ inherit- 
ance of acquired characters,’ since the ‘direction’ 
secured, altliough ultimately due to variation, i.s 
in lines coincident with the characters or modi- 
hcatioiis acquired in experience. I’lie case foi 
Lamaickism against Darwinism, as a theory of 
evolution, is therefore greatly weakened by tbe 
‘organic selection’ theory, as is quite generally 
admitted. 

(2) The theory finds an interesting ajiplication 
in the account of the origin of animal instinct. 
The instincts, accoidiiig to it, are functions due to 
accumulated vaiiatioiis wluch have been screened 
and protected during their immature stages liy 
individual habits of intelligent and conscious afl- 
jiistment. Under this juotection— m eases such as 
tlie theory of organic selection recognizes— these 
functions have developed on the organic side, 
w'hile the intelligent adaptations associatetl Avith 
them, becoming less and less necessary, have 
linally been superseded entirely by the instinct. 
This gives the look of intelligence to the instincts 
— they have arisen as substitutes for intelligent 
action, by coincident variation. The Lamarckian 
theory oi instinct develojicd hy Spencer under the 
name of the ‘lapsed intelligence’ tlieory is thus 
('ompletely replaced by the ‘ organic selection ’ 
theory. 

(3) To psychologists and students of sociology 
and ethics certain bearings of the theory are of 
extreme interest. If conscious individual accom- 
modations may have such a directive effect upon 
evolution, then a purposive or teleological factor 
is introduced into Darwinism. The course of 
organic evolution is no longer to be looked u])on 
as liaphazard, accidental, or fatalistic, but as pro- 
ceeding in lines of progress imirked out by in- 
telligent adjustments. Consciousness, mind in 
general, becomes an effifdent, though indirect, 
factor in biological evolution. And mental evolu- 
tion takes tbe lead, in a sense ; not, indeed, in the 
Avay of determining variation in certain directions, 
but in the w'ay of controlling variation, and of 
securing the selection of functions and characters 
which subserve the jiurposes of mind. 

Moreover, the special modes of accommodation 
found in co-operative life, social and moral, get 
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the same directive efficiency. The whole range of 
social and ethical groun-activities reflects its values 
into the instinctive and other more plastic potencies 
of the individuals making up the group. The oj)- 
position beween Darwinian evolution and morality, 
signalized by Hu.xley, completely diHaj)pears. 

(4) Philosophically consi<lered, in view of these 
points, the Darwinian theory of evolution by 
natural selection is very materially recast. It is 
no longer a theory resting exclusively upon 
fortuitous congenital variations. For in many 
inij)ortant instances it is not upHin such variations, 
taken simply for themselves, that the jjreserving 
hand of selection falls, but upon those only which 
show their fitness to serve the ends of conscious 
ada])tation and of mind. Selection falls upon the 
variations only because it falls first upon the 
entire living function in which the variations an‘ 
included and protected. The function which .sui- 
vives, and with it the anatomical characters, are 
those which j)reseiit the successful union and joint 
oj)eiation of endowment (present in the variation) 
and experience (present in the accommodation) 

Literatcrf. — BeBidcs the citations nuade above, the followinif 
worksi contain acc.ountB and critical estmiatea of the ttieory of 
orjranic Hclecdion : C Lloyd Morgan, Ilahil and luhtinct, 
London, ISIMJ, Animal Behaviour^ do 19(H), L. H. Plate, Dan 
Select lonspnnzit} vnd Prohleme der Arttnlduinj^, Leipzig, 
1908; F. W. Headley, The Problems of Evolution, Loii<ir)ii, 
1900 ; H W Conn, The Method of Evolution, New York, 1900, 
Y. Delage and M Goldsmith, Les Thrones de Vt volution. 
Pans, 1909, W. McDougall, Hody and Mind, London, 1911, 
C. Lloyd Morgan and A. Weismann, in Dantun and 
Modern Science, ed. A. C. Seward, Cambridge, 1909 , C Groos, 
The Play of Man, Eng tr., London, 1901;^. A Thomson, 
Darwinism and Human Lijc, do. 1909, J GuUck. Evolu- 
tion. Racial and Habitudinal, Washington, 1905 

J. Mark Baldwin 

ORGY.^— The jiractice of periodic relaxation of 
social restraints has been followed by the majority 
of p{M)])les, and is the unconscious response to a 
real so(dal need. The study of the orgy as a normal 
])lienomenoii throws light on the whole mechanism 
of society. Primitive ‘bursts ’and modern Bank 
Holiday ‘mafficking’ fulfil an identical piirjiose, 
and their conditions are identi(;al, though more 
stringent in the case of early society. 

Thus, of the Central Australians we are told that ‘ the life of 
a native is hedged m with arbitrary rules that must be olieved, 
often at the peril of his life. To the casual onlooker the native 
may ujipear to live a nerfectl.> free life ; in realitv he does 
nothing of the kind , indeed, very much the reverse.’- 

Wo may here take exceiition to the ejuthet 
‘ arbitrary ’ ; there is little in any social organiza- 
tion to which it can be ajiplied. It cannot, e.r/., 
be applied to the oigy itself, so far as this is in- 
dulged in by normal members of the society. The 
orgy is to tlft routine of ordinary life what the 
religious feast is to the fast. Itsujipliesarest and a 
ehaiige, hut particulaily an emotional and physical 
expansion and dischaige of energy. Excess ami 
dissipation are almost inevitably involved, hut 
they are not in principle essential conditions. Nor, 
again, is the (uimmality which often ajiiiears. 
The functions in which this neuro-inii.scular dis- 
charge takes place are those belonging to the 
general muscular system — eating, diinking, and 
sex. Tlie main psychological element, relief from 
restraint, i.s connected with others — the play- 
instinct, the pleasure of exhilaration and neuro- 
muscular excitement, and religious enthusiasm in j 
many cases. 

The economic conditions of savage life them- 
selves suggest iieriodic excess. The savage hunter 
often iiracticaliy fasts for days together. He i.s in- 

1 The Greek opyia meant primarily ‘acts of ritual ’ Then it 
was specially applied to ‘secret’ or ‘ m 3 ’gtic' cults, such as the 
Eleiisiman fjLvornjpia and the Dionysiac J>p.o0a-yi'a. From tiie 
Bacchanalia suppressed b> Rome the term derived its modern 
meaning of ‘ feasting or revelry, especially such as is marked bv 
excessive indulgence or licence ’ (OED). 

2 B, Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of 
Australia, London, 1914, p. 342 f. 


ured to this, and esj^ecially capable of gorging him 
self when he has killed his game. Ijiis capacity 
indeed is part of his survival value. ^ 

In origin an unconscious social reaction, the orgy 
lias clearly been thus understood in later ages and 
accepted. 

‘ Having a function to fulfil in ever^’ orderly and lutionouB 
civilization built uiion natural energies that are bound !>> more 
or less inevitable reslramts,' it has been deliberately em- 
ployed in great religious ages, the rule of abstinem e being 
' tempeied b^ permission of occ.'XHional outbursts.’ 
l^osHibly .such regulation ol exce.s.s and di.ssipation 
ha.s aHsiMted the general development of self- 
control. In some cases the orgy combines all 
po.s.sible forms of expression, in otlieisit is special- 
ized in a particular direction; e.ij., the dramatic 
element w'as eonsjiicuous in the Feast of l‘’ools, the 
idea of change and social inversion in the Koniaii 
Saturnalia, religious ecstasy yi the Dionysiac oigy 
Tlie Hindu followers of the Sakla 'I'antias retpuie 
at their leasts tlie ‘ live m's jish, tlesli, wine, coni, 
ami women. Buteien these Saktists seem to omit 
dancing and to tmiphnsize drinking; they ‘dunk, 
<lrink, and tirink until they fall on the groumi in 
utter lielple.ssness.' ■' d’he Jeivs at l*urim .seem to 
have indulged in mo.st forms of excess * 

Various dates lend tliemselves to the oig^ . Sucli 
are the harvest festival and other agricultural occm 
Mions of celehral ion, the pas.sage fiom tin* old to 
the new year, and other stiasonal changes In many 
such instances, as in t he case of feasts of lust ti nils, 
the sudden access of a supjily of tood and h(|uoi 
inevitably encourages an outburst. 

A few typical exainjiles will illustrate tin* chief 
cliaractoiistic.s of the oigy. 

At the Potido festival of firstfiuitH ‘the > oung penjile eiig.igt‘ 
in games and danceb, feats of strength and running After theM' 
are over the whole (‘ommunity give tiiemsel\ es ovei tndiHorder, 
debauchery , and not Intlieir. . games Uh'\ but did lionour 
to the powers of naliire, and now, hh the\ eat and dunk, the 
Maine ]>ov\erH are honounsl in another form and b\ other riles. 
There Ih no one in aut^lont^ to keej) order, and even man 
does what Meeiiis gooil in his own eves I‘eo])le are even 

permitted to abune the chief to his face, an offence whicii at 
any other lime would meet with Huinmnry vengeance and an 
unccreinoniouH dispatch to join the ancestorH During the 
yani-harvest feast in Ashanti the grossest liberty prevails ; 

‘ neither theft, intrigue nor aHsault is punishable,’ und ‘ each sex 
abandons itself to its pasHioriH 'H 

The Ni‘W Year feast of the Iroquois formed ‘a kind of satin 
rialia Men and women, variously disgoiised, went from wigwam 
to wigwam smashing and throwing' down wfiatever they came 
across It w'/is a lime of g'dieral license, the people w'err 
supposed to be out of their senses, and therefore not to he 
reyionsible for what they ihd 

'The IloB of N India ‘have a Htrange notion I haf at this 
period [harvest festival) men and women are so oven hargeil wdth 
VICIOUS propensities that it is iihsolutelv neccssurv for tlie 
safely of the iXTSon to let off steam by alluvMng foi a time full 
vent to the passions 

This shrewd tiescription illustrates t he hafetv vuh e functuin 
of the orgv After eating and beer-dnnking peo)>le expand in 
other w’a>s; the feast is ‘ a saturnale during whn h servantH 
forget thoir duty to their masters, children their ri'verenc'e for 
parents, men their respect for women, and women all notions 
of moilesty, delicacy, and gentleness; Ihev hccoiiie laging 
biwchanles . . Sons and daughters revile their parents in 
gross lang-uage, and parents their ehildrrn ; men and women 
heroine almost like nninials in the Indulgence of their aniorous 
liropensities 'H 

(If the Roman Haturrmlia Frazer writes ‘ Feasting and revelry 
and all the mad pursuit of pleasure are the ftalnres that seem 
to have especiallv marked tliis carnival of aidiquit\ . . But 
no feature of the festival is more remarkable, nothing in it 

f Westermarck, Ml ii ‘.MH), with examples. 

2 II Havelm-k Ellis, Studies in the /‘syehology of Sej, vi., 
Sex in Relation to Society, p 218. 

Rajeiidralala Milrft, lndo~Aryans, I/>ndon and C'alciitta, 
IShl. I 404 f 

■iRie Frazer, GB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, Ixuidon, 19i;{, 
p tfCAf 

•» .) Macdonald, Religion and Myth, London, 1803, p 1‘Wif 

H Frazer, GR''\ pt. v., Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. f5‘2, quoting A. B F^Ihs, The THhi speakum 
Peoples of the Gold Coa^tt, do 1887, p 229 f., and T. K Itowdich, 
Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantce, do. 1873, p. 22(5 f. 

7 Frazer, GB^, pt. vi , The Scajiegonl, p. 127. 

8 fb.ja. mi, 

8 E, 'T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Beivjal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 190 f. 
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Heenis to have struck the ancients themselves more than the 
liceiiBe >franted to slaves at this time. . . . The slave might 
rail at his master, intoxicate himself like his betters, sit down 
at table with them . . . Masters actually changed places with 
their slaves and waited on them at table. 

The two days of the Jewish festival of Purim were designated 
as ‘days of feasting and gladness, and of sending portions one 
to another, and gifts to the ])Oor’ (Est 9®*). ‘ Purim has b«-en 

described as the Jewish Bacchanalia, . . . and everything is law- 
ful wliK'h can contribute to the mirth and galetv of tlu* lestnal.’ 
The Jew must drink ‘until he cannot distinguish between the 
words “Cursed he Ilaman ” and “Blessed be Mordecai.”’ 
During the two days of the feast the Jews, we are told, m the 
17th cent, ‘did nothing but feast and drink to repletion, play, 
dance, sing and make merry; in particular they disguised 
lliciiiseh es, men and women exchanging i lothes.’ - 
The Cliristian Church in early Europe seems to have adopted 
folk festivals of the Saturnaiian tyjie, especially on Shrove 
Tuesday and New Year's day. The dramatic element and free- 
dom of movement were promment at the former festival ’ 
‘ Some go about nake<l wit hout shame, some crawl on all fours, 
some on stilts, some imitate animals.’ ^ 

The Feast of Fools, or Kalendcf,* was an ecclesiastical orgv, 
conspicuous chiefly for inversion of rble * Priests and clern s 
may be seen wearing masks and iiionstrons visagi-s at the hours 
of office They dance in the choir dressed as women. . . 
They sing wanton songs They eat black puddings at the 
horn of the altar while the celebrant is saving mass. Tlie.v 
pla> at dice there. They cense with stnlking smoke from 
fJie soles of old shoes Tliey run and leap through the church 
without a blush at their own sliame. Finallj they drive about 
the town and its theatres m shabby traps and «*aits, and 
rouse the laughter of their fellows and the bystanders in 
infainouH performances with indecent gestures and verses 
'scurrilous and unchaste. (/’hambers notes that the festival 
was confined to the inferior clergy, and infers it to be ‘an 
ebullition of the natural lout beneath the cleric,’ allowed as a 
' reaction from the wonted restraint ’ The inversion of status 
18 especially marked by such offices as bishop, pope, and kin^ 
all examples of the mock authority common in folk-festivals. •> 
The curious title of this org> may be due merely to the fact 
that the clerics played the fool, but ancient Itome had a stuU- 
onnn feno* on Feb 17, the title of which is also obscure 
The Dionysiac' orgy was cons[)icuoii8 for the prominence of 
women. Prohahh men dressed us women. Dancmg and ex- 
cessive physical exertion, drmkiiig, and the eating of raw 
flcHh and drinking of warm blood were features.* Among 
the ('entral Australians an exchange of wives at the end of 
the Kngwura ceremonies mav be regarded as an orgiastic 
element » 

Farnell re^^ards th« pioduction of exhilaration in 
t he Dionysiac or;;v means of dancing an<i drink- 
ing as not only religious exaltation but a means of 
acquiring supernatural energy for the working of 
^•egetation- magic. This cannot be the nriinary 
object of the orgy.^® Krazei , in vi(‘W of its frequent 
connexion with expulsion of evils, observes: 

‘ When a general ridiliwice of evil and absolution from all sm 
iH in immediate' jirospect, men are encouraged to give the rem 
to their pashioriH, trusting that the coming ceremony will wipe 
out the score which they are running up so fast. On the ot her 
liand, when the ceremony has just taken place, men’s iniiulH 
are freed from the oppressive sense, under which they generally 
labour, of an atmosjihere surcharged with devils , and in the 
first re\ ulsion of joy they overleap the limits commonly im- 
j>osed by custom and morality. When the ceremony takes 
place at liarvest time, the elation of feeling which it excites is 
further stumilated by the st.^te of physical wellbeing produced 
by an abundant supjily of food ' 

Again, in special reference to the Saturnalia of 
Italy, he remarks : 

‘ What wonder then if the simple husbandinan imagined that 
l»y cramming his belli, h\ siullirig and guzzling just before he 
jiroceeded to sow his fields, he thereby imparted additional 
\ igour to the seed ‘t ’ o 

These Rugge.stion.s miss the main point of the 
problem of the orgy, which is quite satisfactorily 
explained by Elli.s, They refer to secondary appli- 
cations of a natural, self-regarding, human need. 

> Frazer, (ri?*, pi. \i., Tha Scaptujoat, p. 807. In an English 
hotel at the jireseiit day it is the custom at Christmas for the 
visitors and servants to change places. The custom seems to 
have originated spontaneously as an expres.sion of fellow-feeling. 
This is an element of the orgy 
‘-i Ib. p :U13. ‘ :« Elhs, p. 219. 

<* See «hi Cange, (rlosnarium mediae et infimee Latin ttatts, 
Niort, 1883-87, s e ; there are several other terms. 

E. K. Chambers, The Meduvml Stage, Oxford, 1908, i 294, 
(ranslating a l^atin letter of the Ifith centurv. 

'* lb. i. 820 ff. 7 Jb. i.*834, 35'.. 

» CGS\. I.^.O-IOO. 

* Speucer-Oillen*, p. 381 ; see Crawlev, Mj/Ktic Ro>>e, London, 
1902, pp. ‘27,‘f>l79. 

10 CGS V. 101 ff. 

u h'razer, GB^, pt. vi., The Scapi’goat, pp. 22r», 347. 


’ Nietzsche’s Dionysiac theory and A i istotle s KdOapais 
are both suggestive in the psychology of the orgy. ‘ 

Litkraturk — H, Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psijckology 
of Sez, vi.. Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 
pp 218-228. A. E. CllAW^LKY. 

ORIENTALISM.— See Syncretism. 
ORIGEN.— See Alexandrian Theology. 

ORIGINAL SIN. I. The traditiosal 
Christian DOCTRINE.— 1 . Preparation in the Old 
Testament. — (Christum theology has identified 
original sin with a conseijnence of the Fall, and 
has described the sinfulne.ss thus introduced into 
human life in terms of contiast with the original 
or unfallen state of man. The ecclesiastical <loc 
trine of original sin, from the time of St. Paul, 
has been Djgarded as containetl or implied in 
(Jn 3, and therefore as having a foundation in OT 
theology. That some form of doetriiie concerning 
oiiginal sin was cxegetically derived from the 
Paratlise story by Jewisli w'riters before the 
Christian era is plain, a.s will presently be seen ; 
blit it seems no longer tenable that any such 
teaching was intended by tlie compiler of that 
narrative. 

(In 3 doe.s not a.ssert that any corruption or dis- 
location of human nature was occa.sioned by the 
sin of Adam and Eve ; it doe.s not mention any 
withdrawal of divine gifts such as before the Fall 
might have enabled nnin to remain morally inno- 
cent ; it dues not rejiresent that Adam’s po.sterit> 
was involved in the eon.seqnences of his sin, except 
exclusion from the garden and fiom access to the 
tree of life, and liahihty to tlie physical ills of 
life, FuiLhei, no element of tlie conception of 
original sin seems to have heen pre.soiit to the 
Jahwist compiler’s mind. Suhs(‘quent sms, such 
as (hull’s, are in no way connected with Adam’s; 
undiminished le.sponsibihty is attrilnitcd to the 
sinner of the seiumd generation, evil is not pre- 
dicted of human nature, sinfulness is not n'gaided 
as universal m Adam’s nostenty, and the general 
corruption which e\okea the Flood is assigned, in 
thetlahwist history, to a difl'erent eaii.se from tlie 
sin of the first parent. Lastly, the story of 
Paradise docs not receive any doctrinal exposition 
ill any of the liooks of the (>U\ and no connexion 
between the sinfulness of mankind and Adam’s 
sin is ever hinted at in them. 

But the O'r testifies to the gioAvth of several 
ideas which were afterwards eml.odicd in the con- 
cejition of inherited or oiiginal sin, and to a 
growth uninfluenced by any such conception. Sin is 
sometimes iiersonified as a power external to man, 
in which wm see exhibited the tendency, so disas- 
trous in later theology, to conceive of sin in 
abstraction from the sinner, apart from whom it 
can have no existence. Man is credited with an 
evil imagination {j/eser), tliough this imagination 
or disposition was not a result of the Fall. Sin is 
regarded as a state, as well as an isolated act. 
The universality of sinfulness is sometimes empha- 
sized. Sin is occasionally spoken of as inherent in 
man from his birth, and m Rs 51 this inherent and 
inherited sinfulness i.s regarded as guilty. Facts 
and conceptions are thus recognized which were 
afterwards connected and explained by the idea of 
original sin derived from Adam ; but in the OT 
itself the inherent and inherited sinfulness of 
mankind is not identified with a moral conse- 
quence of the first sin. Indeed, OT thou|^lit seems 
to i»re<‘lude the possibility of such identifn^ation. 

2. Development of thought in uncanonical 
Jewish literature. — Perhaps the earliest extant 
exegesis of the Fall -story is contained in Sir 25-^ 

I Ellis, p. 223 f. ; CGS \ . 237. 
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‘ From a woman was the 1>ef(inning of sin ; and 
beeauHC of her we all die.’ That ‘ bepnninj^’ is 
to be interpreted heie in a temporal, and not in a 
causal, sense is rendered overwhelmingly probable 
by the recovered Hebrew text and, more especially, 
by other jjassages of Sirach. In this case Ben 
Sira makes no advance upon 01’ teaching in con- 
nexion with original sin; but the latter part of 
the verse ((uoted above supplies evidence that in 
liis day the way was being prepared f<>r an inter- 
])ietation of On II such as would lead to a doctrine 
of original sin. 

The book of Wisdom afVoids new’ instances in 
dew’i^h thought of apfiroach tow'ards this doctrine 
— c.g , in its teaching that sin and (spiritual) death 
were introduced into humanity from without, in 
speaking of Adam as ‘the jirotoplast,’ and in 
afiirming the actuality of transmitted depravity 
(though this IS local and derived from the Oainites, 
not universal and derived from Adam). The data 
tor the doctrine are all present in this book ; but 
tlc'v aie unconnected, not g<uieralized into a 
single conception. 1’he last sentence will serve 
equally well to summaiize the more elaborate 
teaching of Philo and of Alexandrian Judaism 
generally. But in an apocalyptic writing of the 
same ]>eiiod largely influenced by Hellenic llionght, 
the liocik of the Secrets of ihtorh, original sin 
derived from Adam is ])lainly taught (see below’), 

(o) RnhJnnir<tl life) of ore. — In tins depai Imeiit of 
Jew ish literature w’(‘ liiid much said of the glory 
of the iinfalleii state of Adam, and something as 
tio the cosmic effects of the Fall. But the jirivi- 
ieges forfeited by Adam for the race aie not the 
fhmo supernddito of later Christian tlieology. 
The idea of t he evil inclination, the germ of which 
is met w ith early in the 01\ is greatly elaborated ; 
hut this bias to evil seems never to have been 
legardetl by Pnibbis befon* the (’hristian eia as a 
( onsequeiice of tin* liist sin. A crude legend that 
Eve w'us polluted by Satan (oi the ser])eut), and 
hei taint transmitted to her j)osterity, occurs in 
several forms in Babhinic writings ; but it does 
not s(*cm to have served the purpose of an explana- 
tion of the universal sinfulness of man. What is 
most remarkable, in connexion with the antecedents 
of St. I’anl's teaching, is the aiijiarent absence from 
tins department of Jewish literature, until medi- 
leval times, of any reference to the idea of all the 
race being included in Adam, or identified w'lth 
Adam, when he sinned. Death, and various super- 
natural adornments of Adam’s life at its beginning, 
are the only consequences of tlie t’all which early 
Kahbinisni seems to lecognize. 

(/>) ,/( iCLsh aitocnlifjiiic lite ntt nre . — If theground- 
w'ork of the Book of Enoch is the earliest (*xtant 
specimen of iiseudopigrajdiic literatine, it jioints 
to a tendency, in the lirst beginnings of Jewisli 
exegesis, to explain the sinfulness of mankind by 
reference not to the Fall story of (In 3, hut to the 
legend of the ’clOhhn (or ‘watchers,’ as they arc 
called in Enoch) contained in (in 0*'^. As we pas.s 
to later apocalypses, we find the emphasis increas- 
ingly shifted to Gn 4, and signs of confusion of 
these two distinct Biblical stories, w'hich seems to 
have resulted in detaching tlie idea (»f the fall of 
the race from the setting in w’hich it first grew ui>, 
and transplanting it to the history of the first 
temptation and the loss of Paradise. Thus the 
Fall-story (^ame to he regarded as the explanation 
of much besides liiinian death. In the A recension 
ol Slavonic. Enochs or the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the idea appears that mankind inherits 
fiom Adam, and as a consequence of his sin, moral 
inlirmity of nature— a much more explicit doctrine 
of original sin than that taught by St. Paul. 
Possibly this teaching, which would be very 
unusual for an early Jewish book, is not really 
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ancient. The Apocalypse of Baruch, which is 
more akin to Babhinic literature than any ol 
the pseudejiigrapha, seems to regard the ball as 
having brought upon the W'hole race liability to 
future punishment, and as thereby having allected 
the spiritual destiny of all men, while at the same 
time it a.ssert.s, with an (Miijihasis w’hich siiggests 
a iMdemieal intention, that ultimately each indi- 
vidual is ‘the Adam of his own souk’ But for a 
diflerence of emphasis on these two diflerent lines 
of doctrine, the teaching of i>.seudo-Baruch is 
similar to that of St. Paul. Similar again to the 
teaching of both these writers, and probably con- 
temporary, is that of tlie A/>ocah/psc oj Ezra 
(‘J Esdras of the Apocryplia). But, vvbih* pseudo 
Baruch minimizes the etlei’ts of the Fall on man's 
moral state, pseudo-Ezra i.*- lull of tlu* sense ol 
liumaii infirmity ; his doctiine as to oiiginal sin, 
however, is so gieatly qualihed by the teaehing as 
to the ‘evil heart ’ (yr.yer hara), wliieh follow's 
Rabbinic lines, that he is led practically to lejnnb 
ate original sin in the sense of iiilieieiit corru[)ti(»n, 
deriving human iTifiimity not by heredity from 
fallen Adam, hut from ‘tlie following of Adam’ in 
indulging the evdl imjailse which w’as as much in 
Adam when he w as created as in us w hen w e wimc 
bom. 

We (‘omdiide, then, that Judaism, at the begin 
ning ot the (’hristian era, jiossesKed two distinct 
conceptions of original sin. The one, pi esiiniahly 
oiiginating in the Alcxaiidiian school, is stated in 
teims ot tlie idea of inheiited ilepiavity oi (’oirii)i 
tion, ami is analogous to an important and i lianu • 
teristic factor of Augustine’s doeti im*. 1’he othei 
asserts, quite indelinitely, a connexion hetwfMm 
Adam's sin and his ]K>Hterity’H liability to punish 
ment, and oilers no connecting link hctwemi them ; 
if we possess analogy willi any later form of the 
doctiine of oiiginal sin, it w’ould seem to he the 
imputation theory. The passage Iroin this form 
of tlie .Jewisli doctrine to the teaching of St. Paul 
involves but a .slight step. 

3. St. Paul’s doctrine of original sin. — There n 
only one jias.sage in hi.s Epistle.s in vvlindi St, Paul 
deals explicitly with the eonnexion of human 
sinfulness Avith Adam’s transgiession, viz. Bo 5'“'^'. 
This connexion is ])lainly aflirmed ; hut no attemni 
is made to exjiress how the eonnexion is to fw' 
conceived. It is ea.sy to read into St. Paul’s stap* 
ment each of the later eech'siastieal theories as to 
the iiatuie of this eonnexion, just he<anse that 
statement is so indelinite ami eoloiirless as to he 
capable of accommodating them all ; but none of 
them can safely be extracted, for the same leasoii, 
from the Apostle’s vague language’ 1'he Apostle 
certainly teaches original sin more 01 h'ss aftei 
one manner in which it was (uirrent in the Jewish 
schools of his day ; but in what form he com eived 
it it is perhaps for ever impossihle for us to detei- 
luiiie with certainty. He says that sin ‘ entered 
into the Avorld by one man, and death Dirough 
sin ; and so death made its way to all men, because 
all sinned.’ Exegesis of these w’ords involves an 
answ’er to two distinct questions. (1) Does St. 
Paul mean that death passed to all liecause all 
sinned j>er.sonally, or )>ecauKe all sinned when 
Adam sinned? Tlie latter intcTjuetation, it may 
Ik) answered, is to be preferred, because otherwise 
the whole of the parallel between Adam and 
(Jlirist, and therefore the whole argument of the 
context (in which reference to original sin is inei- 
deiital), w’ould he destroyed, and the force of the 
aorist tense (‘all sinned’) would 1^ lost. (ii) 
What did St. Paul conceive to be the mediating 
link between Adam’s sin and the sin and death of 
his descendants ? Is it simidy God’s aff»ointment 
(cf. Apocalypse of Baruch ami Apocalypse of 
Ezra ) ; or the seminal existence in Adam of his 
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|> 08 terity (cf. He 7*^*-); or their identity with, or 
inclusion in, Adam, in the sense of Augustine’s 
‘ realism ’ ? The first two of these alternatives 
could eacli be naturally attributed to St. Paul, 
because we know tliat they were current at or near 
his day. It is also possible, however, to interpret 
St. Paul in terms of his own thought in other con- 
texts, and to suggest that he refers the sins of all 
mankind to the hrst sin, not in the sense that all 
shared in that sin, but in a similar sense to that 
in which he speaks of believers as being crucified to 
the world, and having died to sin, when Christ 
ilied upon the ('ross. Ur, a^ain, just as the 
believer’s renewal is conceived by St. Paul as 
wrought in advance, though he did not suppo.se it 
actually to be so wrought, so also he may regard 
the consequences of Adam’s sin as having been 
wrought Himultaneously w’ith it. Hut, whichever, 
if any, v)f these meanings were ])resent to 8t. 
Paul’s mind, tlie only ccitainty that we have is 
that he states none of them 

4 . Development of the doctrine in the Patristic 
period and the Middle Ages.-— We have seen that 
fSt. Paul taught a doctrine of original sin, and tliat 
he probably (perhaps we .should say certainly) 
irnbil)(‘d it, alongwith many other particular views, 
from hi.s Jewisli surroundings. But, when we pas.s 
on to consider the writings of the Fathers of the 
early Cdiurch, ive find that they did not directly 
adopt St. l^aul’.s teaching as the ba.sis of their 
doctiine, nor boiiow that presented in Jewish 
literature. They started atresli to elaborate a 
doctrine of original sin. The three chief pioneers, 
before Augustine, in this work were iremeus, 
Origi'ii, and 'I'ertullian. And it niay be pointed 
out that each of these F atlicrs derived his particular 
contribution to the fabric of future orthodox 
doctrine f’oin his own rellexion on texts, philoso- 
phical tenets, or instil 11 ( ions, none of wliic.h had 
iHjcn a source of tlie sinulai conclusions jireviously 
reaclied by Jewish thought 

Ju-Htin ']\I(irit/r was (uitirely nninlluenced by St. 
Paul's teaching on original sin, and piactically 
rejieated the iloctrine characteristic of Hahhinical, 
rather t han of later Jew ish apucaly|itic, liteiatiirc. 
It is not until the (inosticcoiitrovei.sy had investiMi 
the general juohicm of evdl with considerable 
importance for Cbristian thought that the <loc- 
triiies of the oiiginal state and of the Fall began 
to receive deliiiite sliajie in the Chinch. By the 
time of Ji'tiKtois, 11101 cover, the Pauline Epistle.s 
ha<i come to he acceiited as Scrijitiire, anti there- 
fore as a guide to docti ine, or a source thereof, 
licmcus, however, did not set out from St. PaiiTs 
iluctrine of original sin as a foundation alieady 
laid. It is in Avorking out his idea of recapitula- 
tion, according to wliicli (dirist is the sum and the 
representativ(‘ of 1 (‘stored humanity, that he begins 
to shape hi.s teaching as to the Fall ; and, had it not 
beCn for the recjuirements of the recapitulation- 
doctrine, it is probalde that he wamld not have 
been inspired by the F^pistle to the Romans to 
develop any teacliing con(;erning original .sin. 
The teaching which he supplies exhibits no real 
advance iijion that of St. Paul. He merely empha- 
sizes the idea that the Fall w^as the collective 
deed of the laee, in virtue of the unity, in some 
undefined and perhaps mystical sense, of the race 
with -Adam. On original sin as an inherent 
disease, or as the source of concupiscence, he is 
quite silent. In a recently recoveri'd w^ork of this 
Father (Ety rod 'Attoo-toXoO K-ijpoy/xaro^, ed. 

by A. Harnack from the Anneiiian version, 
Leipzig, 1908), however, there occurs a somewhat 
cuiioiis doctrine of original sin, or of inhoiited 
sinful ne.sfir,y. especially associated with the de- 
scendants of Cam. Cod’s curse on Cain is Hp<jken 
of as handed down by natural heredity to his 


posterity. This teaching is, of (course, dillerent in 
important points from that which became general 
in the Church, and it was obviously adopted by 
Iremeus from Alexandrian Judaism. It is charac- 
teristic of Alexandrian Jewish literature to 
eiiiphasize the gravity of Cain’s sin, and the 
sinuilness of his descendants, and somewhat to 
minimize that of Adam ; and it is in the book of 
Wisdom, as was seen above, that w'e find the first 
clear concejition of hereditary sin. This work of 
Iremeus serves further to show that in his time 
the idea of inherited sinfulness was not as yet 
definitely coupled with that of Adam’s fall. 

Oriijen^s name is generally associated wdth a 
theory of the source of inhorii sinfulness w hich is 
incompatible with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
oiiginal sin. This Father taught, especially in his 
cailier years, that the Biblical story of Paradi.se 
was an allegory describing the fall of all individual 
souls in a previous, celestial existence. According 
to this view, suggested by Plato’s myth [Phmdrus]^ 
original sin is not derived from the first forefatlici 
of the race, hut is the result of individual free 
will. The guiltiness of iiilHirn sin is thus .secured 
at the expense of that racial solidarity uiion wdiich 
Iremeus, following St. Paul, had insistc(L Natin- 
ally this theory never received general sanction in 
the Church. Quite another line of teaching, how - 
ever, was adopted by Origen in his later years — 

I a doctrine of inherited corruption, introduced by 
Adam’s fall ; and thus he became t lu' [irecursor of 
Augustine. 

It has been suggested with gimt probability that 
Origen’s cliange of view' w’as occasioned by his 
coming in (“ontact, during his banishment from 
Alexandria, w itli the jiractice of infant bajitisni at 
(Uesarea. His writings of this period refer fre- 
quently to a stain of sin defiling every man, and 
requiring to be cleansed away in baptism. Tims it 
would seem tliat Origen devidojicd his later teach- 
ing as to inborn sin in order to account for the 
ancient and wide-spread practice of infant bajitisni. 
Tlie texts of Scri[)tuie which speak of imiveisal 
and inborn uncleanness (c. 7 ., ,)ob 14“*^*, Ps 5P), and 
the Hebrew ceremonial of imiiUcation, seem to 
have suggested U) Origen the idea of an inborn 
taint ; ami, having become possessed of the idea, 
he proceeded to associate it with Adam’s fall, 
tlioiigli express association of the tw'o ideas very 
rarely occurs in his writings. Of solidarity ol the 
race with Adam, again, (Ji igen ofl’eis a very definite 
concejition. He borrows the idea of seminal exist- 
ence from the Kjiistle to the Hebrews, and by 
means of it explains the unity of the race with its 
hrst parent in sin. Thus, without revealing any 
intluem^e from Iremeus or Tertullian, Origen inde- 
pendently supplied the two mam conceptions in- 
volved in the Augustiriian doctrine of original 
sin. 

The third early and independent pioneer in the 
claboiation of the doctiine w'as Tcrtidlian. On 
the jioint of the mode of derivation of universal in- 
boin sin from fallen Adam —a yioint as to whieli 
Iremeus is silent and to which Origen scarcely 
refers — Tertullian lays dowm full and definite 
teaching. He does so in terms of the traducianist 
doctrine of the origin of the soul, w'hich he adopted 
from current Stoic philosophy and not from Scrip- 
ture. This psychological tenet plays for I’ertullian 
the same part a.s infant bajitism played for Origen, 
and the recapitulation-doctrine for Irena^us. I'he 
conception that every linman soul is a ‘ branch ’ of 
Adam’s, reproducing its (lualities, and therefore its 
corrujitien (which Tertullian considered to be in a 
state of actual sinfulness), readily lent itself to the 
formulation of a definite theory of original sin. 
The traducianist exjilanation of the propagation of 
original sin wa.s not generally accepted by the 
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(Jhurch ; but the results attained by its means 
were pernuinently retained. 

Frnin the time of Oiif^mn and 'Pertullian to that 
of Au^^ustine tiie doctnne oi ori^^mal sin received 
no important development, sa\etlnit, al<nij;side of 
the view, emphasized by the two foand(‘r.s of the 
doctrine just mentioned, that orifj;inal .sin con.si.sts 
in a }>ositive eorruntion of human nature (a view 
also advo(!aied witii varying di'^irees of eleaine.*-*^ 
and emphasis by Gregory of Nazianzus, (Jrc'jfory ol 
JSyssa, Macaiius ol ])t, Hilary of Poitiers, and 
Ambrose, and "rent ly developefl by jXnftustine), we 
meet invjiiently with tlie supplemental y camcep- 
tion of orii'inal sin as a loss of supernatural p'aees 
with 'wliieli man ^\as endowed at the lirst. 'Pins 
aspect of original sin, destined to become pre- 
dominant in Scholastic theulo^^y, is lui'seiited by 
Iri'meus (with j^reat meonsisteiicics) and Athan- 
asius, ami, aloim " ith the more ]»ositive aspect, by 
some other Fatliers, including August me. As has 
Ixicn shown above, it. has no moie Scriptural 
authority than tin* assertion that the Fall lutro- 
duee<l positive derangement into man’s nal nn*. It 
Ol iginate^ apparently in the peculiar and baseless 
t(*acliii]g of Tatian, that the eommunion of tl»e 
Spirit was withdiawn fiom Adam {'Patiaii sa\s 
nothing as to vXdam’s jiosterity) when he sinned, 
and 111 the distinction drawn first by 1 1 emeus be- 
tw(‘en the image of (iod (belonging to man’s mituie, 
and never lost > ami the likeness oi God (generally 
identified with sujiernaiural endoAvments, the loss 
ol which w'as due to the Fall). This is, of course, 
mt‘rely a piece of false exegesis, though upmi it. is 
based t he whole suiierstruet.uie ot w’hat has been 
regarded by many theologians, Angln aii as well as 
Koimin Gatludic, as the most essential and mo'^t 
eatholn* eleim'iit in the doctiim* of tin* l^'all and 
original sin. As to its ‘ {‘athobeily,’ there is no 
leason to believi that the conception of original 
sin as loss of doiut {iKpcrddditn wa-^ mole general 
among the Fatlu'rs than that of original .sin as a 
]»ositive vitiuni in' corrujdw of human nature; and 
in res]»ect of nioial consequenia's it encounters even 
gravel difficulties. 

The develojmient of the doctrine ot original sin 
in the pre*Augiistinian period having now been 
traced, it is necessary to call attention to such 
instances as may be found of Patristic teac'hing 
which deviated from that which was generally 
accepted, 'Phoiigh Clement of Ahuunidna w as lud- 
unfamiliar w ith the w ritings of Iremeus, he .seems 
not to have held any doctrine of original sin wdiat- 
ever, as distinct from a doctrine of tlie Fall. He 
vaguely iilentifies Adam wdlli tlie race, or con- 
siders 1iim as its representative; but Adam’s sin 
was to tins writer a type of human sin rather than 
the cause of human sinfulness. His exegesis of 
Ko 5 even repudiates tlie idea that death was a 
consequence of the Fall. Like most Eastern 
Fathers, Clement insists most strongly on the 
unimpaired free wdll of mankind. Athmiaaius too, 
in spite of his adontion of the view' that the Fall 
oeeasioned the withdrawal of Adam’s suiiernatural 
gifts, deviates from the generally received teaching 
of tin* P'athcrs in regarding the fall of niaiikiinl as 
liaving been gradually brought about, rather than 
as having lieen catastrophically effected by Adam. 
It is in the Antiochene scliool, how'ever, that we 
lind the most conspicuous instances of licterodox 
teaching concerning original sin. Chrysontom docs 
not Rpjiear to have countenanced this doctrine in 
any form, or to have regarded natural concupis- 
cence as of the nature of sin, while Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was piactically a Pelagian, denying 
that baptism removed inheiited sinfulness and also 
the practically universal belief that Adam’s trans 
gres.sion was the cause of death. 

It was the Pelagian controversy that obliged 
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Aufjustint iii make a more complete and system 
atic study of sin than liad yet been iimlertakcii 111 
tin* (.’Iiiircli. During the confroversy he was led 
to modify his earlier view's, which were jiraetieall^ 
hientieal wilii llmsi* of the majoiity of Eastern and 
Western Fatlieis siiiei* Iremeus. lie expn'sscd the 
solidarity of the race witli Adam sometimes in 
terms of Grigen’s nlea of .seminal existeiu'c in (lie 
first parent (e. J id m mnn , w lli), and .sometimes in 
teiiiisof the real I'^lie notion that Adam's peison- 
ality, aiui not meiely Ills iiafuie, was shareil by his 
]K)steiity : 

‘ Onincrt eiimi fiunnis in illo mu>, (luando omiiich fiiiinus illc 
UliUH, qiil l»ei t«‘niiniini la)>siiK I'st lu pccialmu Xoiiduiu 

etal itobiH Mil crcala c>t distiilmta furiiui, in (iini smuuh 

\ i\ eri'imii , ‘•id niiii niiluni HiMiuniilis, nv qua 

roiniu ' (i/i’ ('tt' MU 14), 

In de Vera Heltgume, 51, he speaks of tin* mu 
which onr natiirt* coiniiiitl ed (in Adam), which 
implies his adoption from Greek jihiiosophy of tin* 
idea that universals or generic eone<‘)>ts exist ajunl 
fiomiheii individual or pai t leular eases Peing, 
especially before (lie I’elagiaii eonf i oversy, a 
ehanipion of free w’ill, he admits Pelagius's jin'iniss 
that there can be no sin Avitlnmt willing, but 
In* falsi'Iy ( bought that he eon Id secure our gnilf 
loi -Adams sin by incorpoiat ing our nafure in 
Adam, whi'ieas our wills would also lequiie to be 
nb*ntieal with Adam’s, ami coii.seqiiently onr pei 
soimlilies and iinlividuabt les Augustine was 
also ineonsistenl in legaiding Adam as at tin* 
same time an iiidivnlual and a gein*ri<' idea 

Diigmal sm, with August iin*, in\ol\(*d guilt. 
Hem*e the iiiihapt i/«*d, »'^en unbapli/f*il infants, 
incurred, and (he tuught) would receive, damiia 
tioii • 

‘ Infans iM'rdniom' pimiiur, ipua pcriiiitl ad iimssam pcrdi- 
tioniB’((/e /Verato Ornjninli, Bli 

The most chara,(‘teiistic feature* in Augustine s 
eloctrine of original sin is liis cxagge’i a,tion ol tin* 
cflc(‘ts upon human nature of Atlam's fall He 
taught that the depravity thus iiitiodiiced was 
eoiiqilete, so that lalh‘n man is unabh? (‘veii to will 
W'hat is gooel To tins beli(‘f was chiejly dm* liis 
teaching comcrning grace*, anel etmse(|UcntIy his 
deictrine e>f pie*deist mat lem. 

Chi jiassing from the* Patristic to the* Scholastic 
age, we linel no important chang(*s from the* mam 
ticinl of tlie tcae*hiiig of tin* pie-A ugustiniaii 
h’atlicrs. Angnstiiic's extre*inc views wcie left 
aside ; eloubtless (he‘y He*e*nie‘d to be* piovim ial 
rather than caLliedic. Aqomns held that, on its 
}K>sitive sieie, original sin was a eliseuelcre'd ee>n- 
ebtiem {ruhterof Ht notunv, (hs/iostt if/ niordni'ila) 
e*onHee|U(‘nt iinem disseiluliun eil the* harmony in 
which original rightcousiu'ss e*s.sentiiilly c()n*^iste*d ; 
while, on its negative* side, it was hiss of original 
righteousness or of sujieradeied graces. Aquinas 
coulel not follow Augustine on se'vcral impoitant 
points. He denieel that natural goo<lneiH.H was 
forfeited at the Fall, that fre;ei will was moK* than 
impaired, that concnpiscenee is of (he nature of 
.sin propel. At the same turn* lie* empliasizeel the 
jiositive Hide of original sin iinue stiongly than 
AiiHediii hml done, who, while not elenying the? 
guiltiness of inborn sin in the infant, w’as dissatis 
lied W'ith the view that original sin is strie.tly sin 
{?.,<*. |>erse>iial sin), anel coiiijiared it with de;formity 
or misery. Duns *SV7/fM.s* repie*sente*d a .stand pen 11 1 
still more remote from Augiistiniaiiism than that 
of Aquinas. He helei that the liist sin -whicii he 
has a te*ndeiH*y t-o mininiize—had not aireete'd man’s 
nature at all, but only bis siineu natural gifts He* 
niore^ stremgly f mpliasizes fallen man’.s fie'cdeiiri e»t 
will, anel deuiKiH that eirigiiial sin is to be ijb*n 1 1 heal 
W'ith concupiH<*e*nee, be*c:niM(* coneiipiseeiie’e^tie'leingH 
to our unwoiind(*el nature. Tlicte* is ineleed little 
in common ]>e*twe*cn Duns Scotus and Augustine, 
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in HO far as Augustine thfhned from Hk' FatlieiK 
who ])n!( e<led him. 

If the Thoiiiist and Scotisfc viewb sum u|) the 
two mam tendencies of 8eholastic teaehinj:^ in its 
maturity, Abehtrd may T>e mentioned as the most 
conspicuous rc'presentativc of views markedly 
<liver;j:ent from the general trend of medioeval 
doctiine. In some resjiccts he is a precursor of 
Jeremy Taylor. He revolts somewliat at the idea 
of Adam’s sin being so sei lous as to be an adequate 
cause of the condemnation of mankind. Appetite, 
he tea<dn‘s, is natural and innocent, and the con- 
flict between sense and reason is characteristic of 
man as (tod made him. If it be said that we 
sinned in A<Iam, ‘sin’ is used in an imiiroper 
sense. For these and other particular views con- 
(•(uning original sin Abelard was censured by 
Heinard. 

The Scholastics doctrine of original sin, more 
especially in tlie form which it received from 
Acpiinas, became at the Council of Trent the 
othcial teacliing of the Cliurch of Home. 'I’lie 
decrees of tliai (’ountdl aflirin that the Fall cau.sed 
loss of original righteousness, infection of body 
and soul, tliraldom to the devil, and liability to 
the wrath of (tod ; that such original sin is trans- 
mitted by generation, not by imitation ; that all 
which has the proper nature of sin, and all guilt of 
original sin, is removed in bajitism ; that con- 
cupiscence remains after baptism, but this, though 
called ‘sin’ by St. Paul, is not sin truly, but only 
metmi;\ mically. 

'I'he Anglican Article iliviuges from this doctrine 
in asserting that man is ‘ fai gone from original 
righteousness,' and in apiuiiently, though not ex- 
plicitly, Hanctioning the Ihiuline usage of ‘sin ’ to 
des(‘iiiH‘ (concupiscence. In all other essential 
)oints it is in agreement with the doctrine of the 
toman ( Jmreh 

The various Protestant deiiornimitions whic.li 
formulated their doctrine as to original sin in the 
16th cent, imdined ratlier to tlie elements in 
August iniamsm which the School imm rejected. 
It will not he necessary here to enter into points 
of dilhuence between the Lutheran, (’alvinist, 
and othei symbolH. Poughly speaking, these 
agree in asserting the depravity of human nature 
to be total, using the stroiigiwt and most ex- 
travagant language to descril^ the fallen state ; 
and ill explicdtly aflirming concupiscence to be of 
the nature of sin. I’lic rest of their ]K)Kitive 
teaching, in so far as the broader and more iiu- 
]>ortant issues are eone(‘nied, is similai to that of 
the Roman and Anglican (Mniiehcs. 

5. The doctrine from the i6th to the 19th 
century, -'riie chief point of interest in theologi(;al 
thought c(ui(*ein mg original sin sim^e the detailed 
formulation given to the doctiine in the 16th cent, 
consists in the signs which have appeared fioni 
time to iinu' of dissatisfaction with some element 
of its contents. One or two of the more ini])ortaut 
of these witnesses may be briidly alludinl to li<‘re. 

In the 17th cent. Jcronif in his Uvum 

Xeressarium, or the Doctrine and Practice of lie- 
pent ance, chs. vi. and vii., protests strongly against 
tlie extiemer forms which this doctrine had taken. 
The sin of Adam, he argued, neither iimde us 
heirs of damnation nor rende^red us naturally and 
necessarily vicious. He spurned the idea that 
iinhaptized infants are damned, as inconsistent 
with the goodness of God ; denied that tht? loss, at 
the h’all, of Adam’s graces, in so far as they were 
indispensable to lectitude, was a punishment of 
mankind, on the ground that such a belief detracts 
from divine justic^e ; and rejected the teaching 
that the Fall introduced an inheritance of total 
depravity, as well as various methods by which 
the mediation of this depravity liad been stated to 


be effected. Oiiginal sin, Taylor held, is not an 
inherent evil, not ‘sin’ at all in the strict, but 
only in a metonymical, sense ; i.e., it is the effect 
of one sin and the cause of many — a stain rather 
than sin. It (consists in loss of sujieniatiiral 
endowments (as to the nature of which Sciipture 
gives no information) and in an aggravation of 
our natural coiiciiiiisccnce. 

S. T. Coleridge {Aida to JicfcctioUt ‘Aphori.sius 
on Spiritual Religion,’ x.) endorses Jeremy 
Taylor’s protests, but criticizes the alternativ(‘ 
interpretation of original sin wliitih he offered. 
The assertion that to man, since the Fall, obedi- 
ence was possible, though incomparably more 
difficult, he regards as inconsistent with the ad- 
mission that sin is universal ; hence Tayloi lias 
not succeeded in vindicating the divine justice, i.c. 
in explaining why the unoffending sons of Adam 
were sentenced to be born with so fearful a dis- 
proportion of their ])owers to their duties. The 
difficulty of reconciling the traditional doctrine of 
original sin with theodi(;y was thus beginning to 
be felt, and Coleridge himself can find rclnd from 
it only by adopting the view, opposed to I’aylor ", 
that original sin is truly sin, i.c, personal 01 
volitional. In order to advocate this view, he 
relies on the teaching of Kant (see below), luit 
introduces a further obscurity into it by substi- 
tuting for its individualism the notion that tin* 
Fall was the collective voluntary deed of humaiiit}'. 
Assuming that original sin is a fact, recognized by 
all religions, he indeed also, like Kant, asserts it 
to be a mystery for ever inscrutable. Rut, again 
following Kant, he t(‘acl»es that moral evil can 
have its seat in the will alone. Original sin mnsl 
therefoie be the ground of evil in the will. It is 
a consequence, but not an effect, of Adam’s sin. 
'Pile first evil will in time is selected as ‘ tlic 
diagram,’ and Adam means the race rather than 
the individual. The resoit by Coleridge to con 
ceptions so obscure, in order to escape the mor.il 
diniculties wliich the jirohlem of original sin, as 
apprehended down to his time, })reseiited, is a 
witness to the in tract ahilit.y of the problem as li 
had as yet been stated. 

Anotlier witness, even more intei eating and 
striking, is supplied by the work of Jtdius Mtdict 
{The (diridian Doctrine of >S'in, 2 vols., ti. AA’ 
Urwick, Edinburgh, 1877-85), wliich (loiitains a 
moie exhaustive and able treatment of the tlie- 
ology of sin than had previously been written. 
Muller was led, perhajis rcductantly, to lind the 
Augustiniaii, or any similar ecclesiastical, theory 
insufficient to solve the great antithesis whicli 
Kant had emphasized, between individual re- 
sponsibility for sill and the fact that sin seems 
inlKirri and prior to sinful action. He therefore 
supplements it by resorting to a view which is 
a]>parently intermediate between Kant’s theory of 
the timeless origin of sin and Ongen’s theory of an 
ante-natal origin, lie postulates an individual 
fall, which he calls extia-tem})oral, hut which is 
nevertheless ])rior to birth. Phis would siu*m to 
him to be the only possible solution — a last resort. 
That Kant, Coleridge, and Muller should all he 
driven in the same (lirection bespeaks that a solu- 
tion of tlui problem was ))erhaps impossible, from 
t heir nresuppositmns, along any other lines ; and 
yet all these thinkers, avowedly or not, only 
banish the jiroblern to the realm of mystery. 
Muller’s fundamental assumption is that there is 
in us already when moral consciousness dawns an 
abiding ‘loot of sin,’ so that sin does not then 
originate in ns, but rather ‘steps forth.’ Like 
Kant, he also endeavours to see the .source of sin 
in the will abstracted from the appetitive factors 
of human nature. It will later ho argued that it 
is in virtue of these two assuinjitions, both false, 
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that Muller’s ami similar attempts to explain the 
origin and universality of sin necehsarily fail, and 
that with their abandonment satisfactory explana- 
tion is for the first time rendered possible. 

II . Tub problem of original sp\ in 
PllILOSOPHY. — Modern })hilosopliy first attacked 
the problem of evil in indt'pendence of ecclesi 
astical doctrine when Spinoza unfolded his pan- 
theistic system. It is true that, in so far as he 
taught that evil m of negative character (privation 
or defect), Spinoza was in agreement with many 
of the Fathers, notal)ly Augustine, who had 
adopted (his view from ancient tireek philosophy 
and the Neo-Flatonists, and had endeavoured to 
assimilate it witli Christian theology. But 
Spinoza, in virtue of his intellectualism, identified 
evil with defect of knowledge, and, in virtue of 
his paiitludsm, with non-being. Evil, for him, 
was mere appearance, and the concejition of it, 1 h‘ 
affirms, would be impossible if we saw things xith 
specie (rfernitatis. For Spinoza, then, inquiry 
into the problem of tlic origin of sin was supei - 
11 nous. 

Lcthniz distinguished ‘moral’ evil from ‘meta- 
l»hysical ’ evil, or the necessary imjiorh'ction of all 
things finite. The latter alone he held to he 
necessaiy, and he did not regaid it as the source 
of sin Ihif it is only lack of self-con.sistency that 
prevenis Leilmiz from denying, like Spinoza, thal 
evil is real Nor is it easy to find a [ilace in 
Leibniz’s philosophical system for the oithodox j 
doctrine of original sin. He adopted this doctrine j 
in a form similai to that developed by Tertullian, j 
and n'gaided all .souls as existing (germinally) in 
that ol Adam. If he had been consistent, h(‘ 
wouhi have bi'cii conqielled to identit> oiigmal sin 
with the iiujiei lection of human natuie as it was 
cieated 

The doctrine of oiiginal sin ns-eived its most 
seiious treatment, at the hands of jdiilo.soph^ , 
from Knnt, who, whih* rejecting Augustinianism, 
{levelo])ed a remarkable theoiy of ‘ radical badness ' 
Kant set out from the Fhiistian viev that the 
ultimate seat of sin is in the will alone, and, 
taking this premiss more seriously than the 
Fathi'i’s of the (^huich had done, was compelled 
(like Oiigen in his earlier ycar.s) to seek for a 
purely individualisl ic exjilanation of inborn sinful- 
ness Ills ovei looking of the fact that the will 
does not voik in vetrvo, oi in abstraction from 
appetitive elements common to all mankind in 
virtue of heiedity, led him both to exa^^geiate the 
volitional fairtor in sinful activity and to ignore 
the r(%al solidarity of tin' race, 

Anothei presu]>position of Kant’s docliine of 
moial evil is the dualism of the jihenomcnal and 
the nounienal in man, which is a con .sequence of 
his general theory of knowleilge. Sin, he teaches 
is brought about when a man ado|)(s the iinpukses 
of sense rather than the dictates of hi.s reason into 
the ‘ maxims,' or subjective ruling juinciples, 
which his Mill ajijxiint.s to itself for the oxcrci.^e 
of its freedom. The subjective condition of the 
jiossibility of ado]>ting evil maxims, however, is 
what especially needs to be ac< ounted for. This 
cannot be <lue to any determining act in time ; foi 
the tenqtoial, emjiirical voihl, according to Kant, 
IS governed by necijssity, whereas neces-sary moral 
evil is a contradiction in terms. It is therefore an 
innate piopeiisity, in force befoie fiee nctivity i^ 
(sensibly) ex pel ienced. Its origin must be in oni 
freedom — else it could not be called evil ; and it 
must belong to the noumcnal spheie, i.e. mii.st be 
a timeless, ‘intelligible,' act, which cannot be 
traced furtlier witliout indefinite regress, and 
which, in the la.st resort, is quite inscrutable. 

The ‘intelligible act’ and the divi.sion of man 
into the phenomenal and the nonmeiiaj ai(‘ in 


tlieiii.selves oh.scure concei»tions, which, when 
' W'orked out in the subsequent develojunent of tin* 
Kantian teaching, jiroved futile. And othei dilli 
culties inheic in his doctrine of radical evil. In 
the first ])lace, the evil maxim is one of tho-<‘ 
pieces of ingenious mental machinery of whii h 
Kant was so sui passingly inventive. It has no 
meaning for actual expel lence, and is supei lluoii''. 
Furtliei, it is diflicult to conceive how (hesiijau- 
sensible essence of man which gives him the cate- 
gorical impel at i\e could also give him the e\il 
maxim. Siniilai difliciilties might be miiltijilii'd ; 
but itvill be more ]tiolitablc to in<[uin‘ wli^ it js 
that Kant’s in\ estigation of the oiigin ol sin avows 
that it leails only to insciutablc mystei y. 

It is surprising that Kant should set out fiom 
the statement that sinfulness is ahs»>hitel\ uni 
vei.sal among mankind, as if this weie an a fouon 
juinciple, whereas the univeisality of sin is l)Ut 
an empirical generalization and not an exci'ptioii 
less omv-^ iinle.ss oiiginal sin be first jiroved on 
imhqiemlent grounds to be a fact d’he oni* side 
of the antithesis which it is his intention to resolve 
istherefoie not an absolute oi necessary tnith, hut 
an aj)j)roximate generalization based on necessarily 
inadequate knowledge; it does not theieloie le 
<juiie loi its adequate exjdanation, as Kant seems 
to as.sume, to he derived witli logical necessitv 
tiom an universal or a pnori ju incijile. Kant s 
quest in supei sensible lealms is, in fa<*t, tioni the 
outset unneeessaiy. Thai he failed to take tin* 
right road .saves us fiom eoneluding the non exist- 
ence of the goal that he m*v(‘i iea< lied 

Again, that theie is an evil bias (in Kant's s<*ns(* 
of tlie word ‘evil’) in us at )>ii1h is l)y im means 
an unehallengiaihle itieiniss Kant must call oui 
iirojamsity evil if lie is to <;n|oy the light to ('all il 
bhimahle ; hut he mercl) assiiim's - - aft ei the 
iiiannei of iinentnail common .sense -that it is 
morally hlamahle, in oidei to deduce its volitional 
eliaraeter This is to aigue the wrong way loiind 
The juopensili<*s mboin in human naluie uie now 
known to he* existent hefoH* will has (“imugeil into 
aetuulity, much more Ix'fon' will is capable ot 
moral elmiee. If we do not assume volition to 
exist until we emjuncally liiid it, and impute guilt 
only where we see volition, we avoid tin* neee.ssjty 
foi lesoit to tin* siip(‘rsensihie ; lor tJif‘ possihiJitii's 
of tli(‘ phenomenal have not Uam exiiausled. Siieli 
aie the ladie/il errois in Kant's jiioetsliire. He 
as.snines that eoiidiiet. below t he standai d of moial 
p(ufe(dioii IS hlamahli! oi guilty; consrsjuently lie 
lias to provt? such conduct to he volitional ’!’(► 
imikt' it volitional he has to assuim' volition wheie 
experience tells us theie is none, and nioialU (wil 
piopensity w here as yet therccauinot h(Mui> .Julius 
Sluller arrived iiraetically at tin' saim* negative 
result as Kant, beeaiise he too set out fiom some oj 
the same piesiippositions 

Hegel is another of the gieatei philosonlieis who 
have devoted eonsiderahb' attention to tlie siihje< I 
of original sin, tlmugh Jiis r<‘f(ii cnees to il an* 
scattmed, and perhajis somewhat (h'sultoiy. He 
regards tin* mituial (umuoiah/ed) state as in 
heiently evil, heeaiis(‘ not morally good, or some 
tiling w Inch ‘ ought not to 1 h‘ ' ; audit is tints tlial 
he iiiteiiuetH the fMiiistiaii doctiine of oiiginal sin 
Original sin, iii fact, is a d(*fe(‘t of nature, ami 
simply cxprc.sses the truth that the natural man 
i.s at liist only jiotentially good. Of course, the 
(’hristian doctrine means much moie than tins; 
otherw ise it w ould h(* w ell to sulisl il nt e foi ‘ original 
sin' some otluT name, wholly unsuggcstiv e of 
strictly moial inijilwations, and to dia hue roundly 
that ‘ original sin ’ is not sin. 

Srhletennaeher's tendency, in spirit uioiigh not. 
in Icttei, is in this (Iihh I ion. Hf* retains tlie teim 
Krhfanule not at all in the old sens<‘ of iriliciilcd 
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corruption, but as simply exj)resKin^ the universal 
sense oi tlic need of reileniptiou, or the influence 
on the individual of the actual sin of the human 
environment. Schleiermaclier, practically for the 
first time since Pela;^iuH, shifts the emphasis from 
pliyhical to what is now called social heredity. 
The f^uilt of what he calls original sin attaches to 
an individual only in respect of his membership of 
a gnill y race, and Ids making the common sinfulness 
his own. But this is meiely to blur the line be- 
tween inherited disposition and acquired habit. 

lihtavhl regarded Sclileiermacher’s treatment of 
original sin as sophistical. But he himself seems 
t<» have considered, the social heredity of evil influ- 
(‘iices suthcient to take the place of physically 
inheni<Ml dislnirmony of nature as an explanation 
of tlie uiiiveisJility of sinfulness. And, indeed, 
several more risicnt attempts to (‘xphiin and justify 
the doctrine (d original sin reveal th(‘ same ten- 
dency, Social interaction, however, is insutheient 
to account for the genmal prevalence of moial evil. 
Sound lung universally and unconditionally present 
in human nature is called for. Kitsidil hints at 
this condition of praidically universal sinfulness 
wJien he teaches that evil spiingsout of the merely 
natural nnjniNcs. But lie made no attcnnpt to lay 
t In* foundations of a [isychologically accurate tlieory 
of sin, and, while lecogni/ing the reh'vaneeof moral 
d(‘velo])inent to Mie cpiestion, ignoies factors other 
than Ignorance m his account of the origin and 
growth of sin. 

It udl) appeal from this brief sketch of the chief 
contiilintioiis tumi jihilosonhy to the discussion of 
original sin that the ecclesiastical doctrine has 
rcccivcil no support therefrom. It has not inlrc- 
queiitly ht‘(‘n rcjmdiated by i)hil()so]>herson account 
ol inhcient ditlicultics, and, when the eoneeption 
has he«*ii retained, it has pnudbtally always been 
so eompletely transfoiiued as seaicely to persist, 
except in name, 

III. OlUiUSAL SIN IN n Eh AVION TO RKCENT 
TIIOiroiIT; ORITICJSM AND nKCONSTRVVTION 
Until quite recently the doctiine of original sin, 
in its traditional form, received almost, unques- 
tioned acknowledgnnmt within the ('liurcli. Boots 
ami men ol the world have freijuinitly voiced their 
agreement with tlieologiaii.s as to its truth, 'riiis 
is largely because oiiginal sin has heen confounded 
with the general tendency of mankind towards 
actual sin, and a hypothetical cause of the univer- 
sality of sin has hemi mistaken for the observed 
mamfestiitions of sinful volition. Original sin is 
not a fact, however, hut an inference, an alleged, 
conjectutal, e\})lanation of the facts. At the same 
time, there has seldom been wanting evidence of 
disHatisiaction with the theory in iiuiividuais hero 
and there ; ami t his recurrent dissatisfaction has 
been occa^-ioued by the violence otl’erc<l to the 
moial consciousness when called upon to attribute 
guilt to that for which tlie indivi«lual person is not 
responsible, or to reironcile the divine eiitailmeiit 
of hen'ditary loss of moral endowments, or acquisi- 
tion of spirit ual fetters, with the divine justice. 

At the iiiesent <lay, however, not only i.s original 
sin recognized not. to be of the nature of olxserved 
fact, ami sometimes felt to be an oppressive doc- 
trine, but the \arions foumlations on wliicli it was 
supposed to be .securely based have heen severally 
called in question. It is seen to have no basis in 
Scriptuie save in an imddeutal analogy drawn by 
St. Vaiil, and it is known tlnit be <h‘rived his 
eoricent ion of Adam and the Kali from fiee Jewish 
speculation. It is recognized tliat the doctrine of 
the unfallen state of man — the necessary jnesup- 
position of a doctrine of original sin occasioiicd by 
a ‘ fall ’ — IS equally unscrnitural, and dm* partly to 
the fan<-i(;s of Jewish Ilaggailists and partly to 
erroneous Patristic exegesis. But more than tliis : 


evolutionary anthropological science ha.s rendered 
belief in a primitive state of simple moral rectitude, 
and a general ‘ fall ' therefrom, almost impossible ; 
psychology and luology make acceptance of tlie 
idea that human nature could be deranged by an 
act of sin, or that such an ellect, if caused, could 
be propagated by physical heredity, extremely 
(liHicult; and these sciences, guided by the theory 
of evolution, are able to sujiply an exjilanation of 
the presence in man of appetite and impulse which 
promiit the will to sin, and so remove all necessity 
to invoke a catastrophic fall in order to account 
for the world wide prevalence of sin. (4enetic 
psychology, once more, has established tliat man 
IS (iieceHsarily and normally) an imniilsive before 
lu* is a volitional animal, and a volitional bclore 
he is a moral agent, and so furnishes knowh'dge 
which makes su]>ci lluous all conjectures as to ‘ a 
root of sin ' in us at birtli, or an innate sinful- 
ness w hich, w Ih n moral consciousness awakes, 
‘ .steps forth. ’ 

Tims modern science lias sui)])licd ideas and facts 
Avhi(‘li suggest not only the, manitohl enoneoiisiiess 
of the traditional doctrine of original sin, hut also 
tile hm;s along w Inch may he sought a substitute 
foi the old concc])tiun, equally capable of exjdain- 
ing the facts which the idea of original sin was 
fashioned to exidain, wdiile free from its scientihe, 
p.sychologica), and ethical delitdi'iicies. If Chiist- 
lan theology is to adhere consistently to the 
doctrine that sin projjci is ahvays volitional and 
intentional activity- and tliis is fundamental for 
Uhristiai) tlieol(»gy and ethics — then it must unre- 
servedly allow that .sin pro})er cannot be inherited 
It must repudiate the correlation of guilt W'ith 
original sin, and must admit that in adh<'iing to 
the plirase ‘ oi igiiial sin ’ it uses * sin ’ in a metonym- 
ical .sense ; ‘ original sin ’ must mean mei ely the 
solicitations ot t he lower natui e, conceived ot jiro- 
leiitically as sin because they constitute its j>uten 
tiality. It must further retognize that these solicita- 
tions do not imply withdrawal of any su))ernaturHl 
grac.es by wdiich they were rei)laced or coerced, or 
any disloi^ation or cornifition of human nature ; 
that they are iiecessaiily and normally inherent 
m that nature as such, in virtue of our animal 
ancestry ; that they are ‘ stock teiidcmdcs,’ morally 
neutral in respect of the good or the evil which the 
will may make out of them, and mm-moral in virtue 
of their necessary presence and then non-volitional 
character at birth ; that they are w hat the School- 
men called fames pcccati, not sinful in themselvtis. 
What is Ol igimil cannot be sin, and sin cannot be 
original. Yet it is ]>recisely these neutral and non- 
moral conative elements, lixed by lieredity in iha 
liumaii .species without exception, that account for 
racial solidarity in sinfulness. It is they t hat are 
original, innate, and universal. Augustine sub- 
stituteil for them, in order to account for the uni- 
versality of .sinfulness, a corru]»tion of nature and 
a fictitious .sinning of each individual in, or with, 
Adam; Kant and Muller, overlooking their non- 
morality, saw in t-luMn signs of a mysterious root 
of sin present before birtli, and so weie led to 
abandon race-solidarity for individualism. But 
the view just indicated preserves the fact of racial 
solidarity while leaving room for the individual 
responsibility and guilt. Knqiirical science thus 
succeeds where a priori methods failed, and gives 
a natural explanation of the origin of sin where 
previous methods merely led to inscrutable mystery. 
And tliis view, in accounting for the origin of sin 
in botli the race and the individual, explains the 
iractical universality of sinfulness. For the in- 
lented anjietitive propensities, natural and neces- 
sary for tW animal life of our non-human ancestry, 
are entrenched in every one of us before the moral 
consciousness daw ns, and require inces.sant coercion 
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and voluntary direction throuj^liout life. Here is 
the juecoiidition of human morality, which is not j 
provided by volition and conscience alone ; and 
also the ex}danation of tlie familiar fact that, 
amoni^ human heiiif^s wlio have attained to eomjdex 
moral life, none has absolutely avoideil moral 
failure at some time and in somo dej'ree. Ex mio 
omnes. 

Thus may be reconstructed the doctrine of 
ori^nnal sin, its crrois beiii^' discarded, and the 
vital truth which it son^fht to express beiiif^ 
retained. If the reconstruction he sound, it will 
appear that there was more aimed at in the old 
ecclesiastical theory than can possibly he re stated 
in terms of social heicdity alone. From the time 
of Sclilcim-inaclier vaiious attem])ts have been 
made to explain the universality and (he jnopa^^a- 
tion of sin in terms of tlie influence, alter the <lau n 
of moral eonsciousness in the individual, of tin* 
social imviionment. The most recent, and perhaps 
the most inteiestinj^, is that of J. Koyee (77/c 
Prohlcm of Chi'iftf tamf (/, i., New Yoik, 19111). 
Orijjjinal sin is exalted by him into one of the 
fundamental doctrines of (dinstianit^’, and he 
uses the phrast* to dmiote n moial huid<m from 
winch the. indn idual can neviu he saved a{>art from 
liie Cliureh. The moral self, Iloyce afhrms, is 
bred tliiou*;!! social conflict. The community 
reli(‘ves the first tension between indiviiluals liy 
its codes, thus (Woking and educating moial coii- 
siiiousness and at the same time ei eating iu*w 
tensions, and licighteiiing s(ill-\\ill, which j)eihaps 
obeys, imt. with inteinal re\olt. (hiltivatioii 
breeds at the same limi' civilized conduct, ami con* 
scums indej»(‘nd<‘iicc. Tims coiisidcnce is a ju'oduct 
of spiritual warfarii, and our knowledge of good 
ami evil is imwilalily tainted by its ongin. The 
‘divided self' produced by social life in e-very 
individual is wliat should he meant by ‘original 
sin’; it is a human necessity, inhering in the 
conditions of the develojiment of Belf-coiiseious- 
ness. I 

Siie.h em]»liasis on the inllucnee of social life and 
the social conditions of moral consciousness is 
(ialhid for m any complete account of sin. Hut it 
needs to be supplemented by insistence on tlie 
factois derived tliroiigh }ihysical lieredity, and 
wliicli until lately Christian tlieolo^y, from lack of 
tli(‘ re<iuisi(e einpirical knowledge, was not in a 
positi(m accurately to describe. 
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F. K. Tknnant. 

ORISSA (Orisa, Skr. Odra-desa, ‘the land of 
the Odra raetC).— i. Name and statistics.— The 
meaning of the term Odia is disputed. It is 
j)o]uilarly derived from Skr. odra, the Chinese 
rose, which grows in its jungles ; Lassen believes 
that the word means ‘north country’; modern 
Hindus 1‘Xplain it as ‘laud of tiltli,’ in allusion to 
the low estimation in which the country is hchl by 
Sanskrit writers and the modem hehet in the 
stupidity of its people. Orissa is a division now 
forming part of the province of Bihar and Ori.ssa, 
the result of changes of administrative areas whicii 
came into effect in 1012. Its area is now 8,‘2.’1S stp 
miles, and its pojmlation 4,188,109. Of this popu- 
lation 4,059,744 (96*93 per cent) are Hindus; 
113,708 (2*72 per cent) ^fuhammadans ; 5145 (*12 


per cent) ChrLt inns ; 8770 (*21 percent) animists; 
434 (*1 percent) Buddhists ; with 308 whose religion 
\Mis not desciibed As usual, the majority ol tlie 
animists seem to liave been recoided as Hindiu. 
The Hindu pojmlation is predominant in the 
alluvial tract hctwiam the sea and the (’liota 
Nagjmr plateau , the animists aie mostly found in 
the liilly inland region. 

2. Language.-* d’he language oi Orissa is kmnvri 
as Oriya, Odri, oi lUktili, the htst term being 
deiived from an old name of the <ln ision, Utkala- 
desa, ‘ tlie glorious count ly,’ or ‘the outlying strip,’ 
111 lefereiice to the (Jauges valley. It is spoken liy 
95 -96 j>er cent of the ]M>jmlation. O’ht' etiiliesl 
written exami>le ol it is touiid in an iiiscrijit ion ot 
the 13tli century A.D. 

* Orn tt IS liJindicappRfl l)\ possessnij; an evi cshi\ civ aw Ku ant 
and runibroiiH written character This (diarai'ter is. in its basis, 
the hanie an lH*vu-na.>;ai 1 (Llic KCiipt in which Hindi in w i itti nl, 
hut It IS written h^ the loc.il M-rila'swith a stihiH on a talipot 
]>alni leal The Hciatclics au' tln'niKcIvea lenililc, hiil in oidor 
to make them more plain, ink ih ruhhed over itu' Kiutaci of tin 
leaf and fills up the furiows wJneh form t in* IcttcrH The palm 
leal 18 c.xceptionallv frajiilc, and an\ scratch in the directuiii of 
the (.ifraui tends to make it ,sj)]it As a line ol wilting on a on.; 
narrow h-af is necessarilv in the dircclum of the i;iiim.t'iM 
)>eculiaiit\ prolnhits the nsc of the sl,ra];-lit top line whii h i 
dihtimjinshinj; pciuliaiiti of the Dev a-iia;;an ehaiui ter Foi 
this, the Djiva h<iiln. is eonijielled to snhslitiue a sericM oi 
ciir\ 1 s, which almoHt sni roumt each let ter It reipiircs remark 
ahiv good eves to read an On\a printed hook, for I he c\ij;enciCN 
ol the [irintiiii; press compel the tv pe to he small, and t lie great ci 
l*art of each leltei is tins <.uive, which is the Haim m ncarh all, 
while Iheieal soul of the chaiai It r, h\ which one is disl inKuislud 
from ariolhcj, IS hidilcn in the ctmtrc, and is so mimitc, that it is 
often diHicult to sec. At first glance, an Opva liook siemsto 
he all ciiivcK, and it takes a scioial look to notice that there is 
suincthing insidi eacii ’ Ofiv.i is Honiel lines called u dialect of 
Bengali, fnit this is incorrei t ‘It is a sister, not a tlaughtcr, 
and the niulnitl points ot icscnihlance are tiue to the fat I that 
lhe> have a common origin m the ancient Magadlia Apahli 
raiiiiia’(G. A (irierson, CeiigUh. of India, 1901, vol i , ' India,’ 
pt. 1 p 3infT , Vol VI . ' Bengal,’ lit, i j) .i'H) 

3. Religious history.— 'Ine eaili(‘st inluihitants 
were non- A I yan trilics like the Kniul hs (y /• ) and 
Savaras. At the dawn of history Oiimmi toimed 

' part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which Htitdclu'd 

I Irom the iiioiitliH of the (langes(y.r.) to tlio.st* of tlie 
(lodavan {(j.v.). On the (diiiy liistoiv st'c d 
Beanies, /y1 i. [187117*1 II 

(a) 'like livddlust jkoriod — In tin* ejirly Hnddhist 
period it was invaded by the Yfuarnis, a tnla* 
whose liiHtory i.s oliscuie. 'riiis intme is oltcn nj>- 
jilieil to tlie Ionian (Geeks, and Hunter Inc.s to 
prove that (ln‘y wei(‘ (Gu'co-Bacti lans. But in 
OiiHsa tlic vord probably means no inoie than (liat 
they weic, fiom the Hindu jioint oi view, fort ign 
harhariaiis. ’I’liey entered (hi mi fiorn tlii^noilh- 
west and jirohahly brought Buddhism witlt them 
(J. FergUhson {uul J. BurgCHS, 'The Vorr Tniij)/i of 
Jndiff, p. 6D f ; W. W. Huntei, ()rissa, 1 2(»7 (L). 
In ‘201 M.r. tlie country was conquercil by Asidui 
(</ /’ ), ainloncof his edict jdllarHis lound at Dlnitili 
about seven miles Hontli of Blnivfuit'svjir in the 
I’uri District (V. A. Smith, Asula, flu Uiiddlii\t 
Emperor of Jndin'^, (Kiord, 1909, ]>]>. 131, 17911.) 
Btiudhism remained the religion 01 the land, and 
the tooth relic was honoured there, inteimittingly 
it may he by the kings, hut certainly by the 
peojile, down to A.D. 322, when it was removed to 
Ceylon. Buddhism survived in an atteninited 
form under the last Yavana kings (328-474). when 
it vas iinally abolished by the Kfksari dynasty. 
The extensive series of Buddhist caves has been 
fully described by Fergusson -Burgess (i». 55 11 ; cf. 
Huntei, i. 180 ft'.). Among those at Iltlayagiu and 
Khandagiri the finest is the Kani ka Niir, or 
(.Queen’s Fala<‘e, which is inferior to (lie gicat 
vihOrosoi W. India, and owes its int, crest more to 
seuliiture than to architecture. It was cM-avaU'd 
in the 1st century A.i>. 'I’he Buddli^t pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang (Vnan Clnvang ; A.D 6‘29-64r>), 
vi.sited Ori8.sa. He calls the country U-clia, /.«. 
(hira. 
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‘ The people are uneiviliMed, tall of stature, and of a j’^ellowish 
black complexicn Then words and laii^^aia^e (p/enttnctafio;;) 
differ from f'cntr.il India. The> love leurnin}; and apply theui- 
sehcHto it without intermission. Most of th(‘m believe in the 
law of imddha Then ai e some hundred sai\(jharuma« fnionas- 
tericHl, wntli 10,(K)(1 jiriests They all study the Great Vehicle 
There are r>0 D6va [Hindu] temples in which sectaneB of all 
sorts make their abodes The stupax, to tlie nundier of ten 
or so, point out siiots where Ihidilha preached. They were 
all founded by As^oka-raja’ (S Heal, Bnddhixi Recordx of the 
H'esteni Worlds London, 1KH4, ii '.5()1 f ) 

Biulilhisiii has noAv practically disappeared, the 
only Mii\ivors of this faith heinj^ a small colony in 
the liaramha State, am{)n<j[ a caste known as 
Saiak, a term derived from Skr. ‘a 

hearer,’ used hy the Ihuldhists to desij,(natc the 
second class ot monks, who mainly occujiumI 
monasteries, as distinj^uished fiom the Arhans, 
the lushest class, who lived solitary live-^ as 
hermits, and the lowest class, the Bhiksns, oi 
mendieants, who supported themselves hy lie^niiifr 
[(>f)is(is of [nthft, ItlOl, vol. vi., ‘ Jien}j[al,' pt- i. j). 
•127 f.) The Vaisnava eiiltns at .Ta^aiinath (q.o) 
))re.scrvcs clear suivivals of Buddliisni, an<l the 
same oii^in is attrihuted to the enlt of Dharma 
which IS curienL amon^j^ Pods, I)oms, and other 
menial cast <‘s {ih. i, 157, 201). 

(h) Snirt.s'ui. — t>n the downf^all of Buddhism as 
the State ieli;;ion, the cult of Siva was estabJislKHl 
hy the K(*sau, ‘ the lon^^^-haiied ’ or ‘ lion ’ dynasty, 
at liliuvanesvar about A.D. 500 d’his sacred city 
was built, between that dat(‘ and 657, ami the cult- 
titles of Siva established there were ISIahesvara or 
Mahadeva, ‘the ^o'eat lord,’ lihuvanesvara, ‘lord 
oi the earth,’ liralimesvara, ‘lord of lords.’ From 
this period dates the introduction ot the Brahmans, 
'i'hc Kesaii dynasty is said to hav(^ imjiorted 
10,000 Biahmaiis from Oudh. and to have settled 
them at' .Jajpui on the sacied iiviu Vaitarani 
»lai|)Ui IS now desolate, havinj^; hism destroyed ]*y 
the Mnhamma<lanH, hut an annual fan is still held 
in lionoiir of the saeied rivei, and the site contains 
some tine ima]j;es ol Indrunl, consort ot Tiidra, lord 
of the atmosphere, and of Vaiahini, consort of 
Varaha, the boar incarnation of Vii^nu-- immense 
monoliths dra^j^^^ed by an enormous expenditure of 
lahoui from tJie mountains of the Tributary 
States IHH miles distant (flunter, i. 238 f., 265 f*, 
267, 11 Ajip. 67) 

(c) V<xni)i(tviHin . — On the downfall of the Kesai i 
dynasty, which favouied the cult of Siva, they 
were succeeded hy the (’hor (Jan^^a dynasty ot 
Kalin^ana{.(ar. The latter were devoted Vaisiiava.s, 
and under their ansjiices were erected the tamoiis 
tern jile of Jaf^aniifitli at Puri and the Black Pagoda, 
hnill by Laiiciiliya Nurasimha in A.D. 1238 at 
IvouaiaK, a title meaiiin^'^ ‘the arka (sun-god) at 
Kona’ [IGT xv. 391 f.) Sun-worshij) al.so ap[)ears 
at Jajpur and other places, and the cult of lire at 
Saniisvaia, ‘loid of jieaee,’ at the temple near 
,lAjj)ur (Hunter, i 286). 

4. Hinduism, its present position. — Orissa is thus 
one of the most lUsUncUvelj’^ Hindu regions in 
India. The Brahman community is numerous and 
inrtiiential. At Purl they are divided into two 
classes, Vaidik and LauKika The Vaidiks, or 
iriests learned ill the Veda, aresaitl to he descended 
rom immigrants from the Oanges valley, who ap- 
peared in the 12th century a.d. They are divided 
into two groups: the Kulina, who are notorious 
for their exaggerated polygamy, and tlie Srotiya, 
or those learned in Hie scrintures. The second 
class, the I.aukika, or ‘ worhlly,’ are supposed to 
represimt the original Aryan settlers (Hunter, ii. 
App. i. 7, App. ii. 37 11. ). 

5. Animism. — The animism of Orissa jiresents 
no distinctive features, and it has lieen already 
described '-(artt. BENGAL, Dhavidians [North 
India], Kandh), The village godlings are, as a 
rule, feminine, and are known by the titles of 


(Tramdevati or Tluikurani. Each village has one of 
its own, and their status was oflieially rceognized 
in the first regular land settlement, when a jiiece 
of land was left uiiassessed to provhle for their 
worship (fVa.sobv India, 1901, vol. vi., ‘Bengal,’ 
pt. i. p. 260, note). 

6 . Islam and Christianity.— Neither Isl.lm nor 
Christianity has as yet attained much success in 
the priest-ridden area. 

‘The inmmoiiario‘4 have been the pioneera of popular ednea- 
tion In Orissa, as indeed everywhere throughout Bengal Their 
labourn ilate ’ from 1S2'J , ‘and during this period they have nut 
only made a small i)o])ulation of ronverts, but they haie, hi 
RchoolK and iirinting-preHses, introduced a newcultuie and a 
new literature into the District Capitals of ('attack and Balasor 
The Cattack Mihbioh has < liielly recened its pastors from tin* 
Jtajiti.sts of Derbyshire and Nottingham ’ Dm mg recent 
famines they have supported a laige number of orphans, whom 
thc\ have trained to agriculture. Other misRionaiy hodioH are 
the American Free Will Bapl.ists and the Roman Catholics 
(Hunter, n 14111.) 

Litkha'i i!!iK. — 10 J xi\. ‘.ilStf ; W W Hunter, Orno-^a, 
London, IKTj! , Rajendral&la Mitra, Aniiqiofiox oj 
Calcutta, ISToHO, A Sterling:, (>/•/, s.so, Loudon, 184(1, J 
Fergfu.sson and J Burgess, The Cave 'Temples 0 / 1 tuba, London, 
188(1 ; E A Gait, ('ensus of India, Ihbl, vol \i,, ‘Bengal,’ 
IJHI, vol i,‘ India’, L. S. S. O’Malley, (7en.vf/iio//«(/<(t, liH 1. 
vol \ , ‘ Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Sikkim.’ 

VV. (.'ROOKK 

ORMAZD. —Ormazd is the Paisi lorni of llio 
name of Hk* higli(‘st god of JMazdicism, the jiriiiciplc 
of good opjiosed to Ahriman (7./’.), the lord of the 
bad creation, d’his form, winch has become the 
curient one foi non-sjieciahsts, is an adulteration 
of Pahlavi Auharmazd, coming Irom A\es(Hn 
Pcisian .Aiiramazda, whihb in the oldest ])ortion 
of the Avosta, the name is not yet felt as a com- 
pound ami is generally Mazdah or Mazdah Ahura. 
.Vhuia is a (illc given not only to Mazdah luit 
occasionally to Mithra (Yt. x. 25, 69) and to A]>.'iin 
Na]»at ( K.v. ii. 5, i. 5, l.w. 12). It is, howevei, 
given with a special j)ersi.stence to Mazdali, and 
Ahura employed Kaf C^o-xi]v witliout furtliei d(‘- 
teimination is always the .supieme god, Mazdnli, 
as, in India, the great Asura is V’aruna Tn India 
the Avord a.sura, the equivalent of Ahura, is used 
for a deity in general and more esjiecially for a god 
or a spirit endovvi^d with a m^'^hHuious jiovvei 
{nintfa). As for Mazdah, it is the liaiiian form of 
Skr. mrd/ars, ‘sidenee.’ Etymologicall y, A lima 
Mazdah istlius ‘the knowingoiie,’ ‘ the ommsen'nt,’ 
Ol ‘the wi.s<* Ahiiia,’ a title sometimes given in the 
Vedas to Vanina (Rigveda, i. xviv. 14 asara 
pracheta). 

In the fully dev^eloped Mazdrean system of the 
Sasaiiian piuiod Ormazd is the real god, being 
called in I’ahlavi books ‘the being par exrdlence, 
the One who was, who is, and wlio shall he, thtf 
puie intangible spirit, the sjiirit of spirits.’ ^ He is 
omni.scient and omnipotent, jierlectly good, benefi 
cent to all, benevolent and merciful. Being the 
.spirit of light and of Avisdom, he foresees the end 
of his struggle Avith Ahriman. The latter, on tin* 
contrary, being the .spirit of darkness and ignorance, 
possesses only a knowledge of past events. IB* is 
rather a negative being, liaving the rev(*rse of all 
the (|nalities oosse.ssecl hy Ormazd. He is tlie 
generator of all ev il ami evil beings as hieh arc 
opposed to Urmazd’s creatures. Though lie is to 
be finally conquered by Ormazd, he is no emanation 
from him and his being is the limitation of (Jrmazd, 
Avho, as an unavoidable consequence of dualist 
principles, cannot poHse.ss infinity. The Bnnda- 
hislin tries to explain the rather curious relation 
in Avhich the one stands to the other : 

‘ Both HpiritH are limited and unliiiiitcd, for this supreme 
lijjfht 18 called infinite and theie is a void between the two and 
thus the one is not contiguous to the other, and, secondly, both 
the spirits are limited as to their bodies’ (t.e. the partial ex- 
tension of their personality), 

4 L. C. Casartelli, La Philomjthie rebfteme du Mazdeiwu 
govs leg Sassanides, vii. § 27 

u JJvndahishn, i H. 
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(Consequently, Onnazd lias an asneet ami a resi- 
dence diilerent from Aliriinan’s. lie dwells in the 
eternal and endless while Ahriman lies in 

darkness so thick that tlie hand can ^rasp it. 

The intricacies and the mass of contradictions 
intowhicli tliialism leads in its ultimate consequences 
have induced tlie religious philosophers of Sasanian 
times to look for some juinciple of unity above 
(.)imazd and Ahriman (hie of these attempts is 
characteiized hy the famous theory of the bound- 
less time {zcrrnn akarana), which was lejiresented 
as having gemnatisl both Ormazd and Ahriman. 
Another school found in fate (hakhf) a priimirdial 
princijile. In spite of those eflorts, the Mazdieaii 
theology remained dualist ic in form, though the 
^ ery negative nature of Ahriman makes Ormazd 
practically play tlio part of a inonot heistn* god (see 
OUALISM [Iranian]). 

riie exalted eonc-eption of (lod in later INlazda^ism, 
as well as the theory of dualism, is traceahh* to 
the Iranian leligion of older times, as we find it 
iiotli 111 th<‘ A vesta and in the Achaunenian inscii}*- 
t ions 

'riie Gdthds, the oldest and lin(‘s( jantion of 
the sacred book, which very likely date hack to 
Zoroaster himself, tell us ( ] "v. x\x. 8f.) that at the 
l><‘ginning of the world two spiiits manifested 
t liemselves, one as the good one, the' other as the 
evil one. 'I’hey created the woi Id animate and in- 
aiiiniat.e Men have to make then clioici* between 
those spiiils, ami the wise know how to choose; 
not so the tools At the end of things the foiniei 
wdll triumph with the victory of tin* good spirit. 

Mazdiih Aliura is foi Zoroaster the goil of tlie 
supreme law, the law' of just ice and tiuth (ashft), 
who wants men to follow liis jiatli, practising goo<l 
words, good thoughts, gooil tleeds, rejecting the 
works of the memlacious spirit (dntj) so that they 
canr<‘acli the kingdom {jrshafkra){A blessings (o^/d), 
which is the reward {ishti) of the just in tlds life 
and after. Mazdah is sjioken of in the most exalted 
terms : 

• This I ask tlif'J', tell me it m truth, O Lord, Who was the 
lirsil ontfiiuilor and the father of flight '' Who tr-ivc to the min 
and the stars ttieir path'? Who made the moon to wax and to 
wane''' All that, (> Uod of W’lsdoin, I wish to know and other 
lliingB, O Lord ' Who jjave a fundament to thi- earth and to 
the clouds, so that thej would not fall? Who created water 
and plants’ Who gave swiftness to (’loads and wiiid't’ Who is 
the creator of the (Jood Spirit (S}ienta Mainyu)*'' . . . O Lord, 

I ask thee, tell me in truth, Who i$ the artist who made light 
and darkness Who is the artist who made sleep and w'atch ? 
W^ho made morning, mid-day and night, that reminds tiie wise 
of their duties'/’ ‘ 

He is thus the asjira of marvellous science ami 
mysterious jiow’er, the knowing one, the seeing 
one. He ajqiears in the Gdih(fS', above all, us the 
omniscient protector of morality. His strong 
personality has no material asjiect, thougli he is 
essentially a god of ligiit. 

Auraiiiazda, the great god of the Persian Great 
Kings, apiiears with a very exalted character also 
on the Achaunenian inscriidioiis. Darius gives 
himself out as an Aurainazd.'ean, and in the name 
of his god he proclaims the truth of his statements. 
It is Auramazda who made Xerxes a king.'-^ 
Auramazda is the ‘ great god ’ {mathishta bagandm). 
He is all-pow’erful by his will {vashnn)^ and it is 
he who makes the nations into slaves or tributaries 
of Darius.^ He gives the victory in battle. He is 
the god wlio knows all and provides (§ 18) for all. 
He is the god ‘who created these heavens, who 
created this earth, who created man, who created 
man’s happiness.’^ 

Auramazda stands hij^di above the other deities 
mentioned in the inscriptions, the aniya bagdhuy 
‘minor gods,’ also called ‘gods of the clans.’ Two 
gods, howev'er, are spoken of in a more conspicuous 
way, and form w ith Auramazda a kind of a triad : 

1 xliv. 3-5 3 Xerx. Pers. c. § 3. 

§7. il>ar. A./fM §4 


Mithra, who is in dose relation to the sun, and 
Aiiahita, (he goddess of the fertilizing waters. 

Herodotus^ docs not mention Auiamazda. He 
observes that the J’ersiaiis have no images oi 
shrines, 'riiey oiler sacntices on the highest peaks 
ot the mountains to Zeus, calling the whole vault 
of the sky Zeus. They also saciifice to sun, moon, 
eartli, tin*, water, ami winds In this the Gr<‘ek 
historian, thougli he depicts a situation amiauuitl^ 
v’eiy ditleicnt fitnii what we have in Mazdausm 
aiuf in tlie (Md Peisian inscript ions, gi\es a very 
piccioiis account of the Indo- Kni ojicaii (‘Icmental 
cult, centring in Dycus. He gives ns thus to 
iimlerstaiid that the old Aryan ludicfs had las’ii 
pre>er\ed with a leimirkable jmrity hy tin* jieoplc 
of Iran 

Though it would bt‘ exaggeiat ion to say, a*- some 
have said,' that the gods of the Indo Kmojican 
pantheon were iiidjflereiit to nioialit>, since we 
find (he Homene Zeus, c.g , jiroteeting guests, 
laithfuliiess t,o oath, etc., w «* may saldy assume 
that there is great eoiitiast between t lie ehuiiental 
gods of the sky, invoki’d on a<‘eoiintot tlieii might, 
and Ahiira Ma/dali, who is essentially t li«' guai diaii 
of moialily. While Dyeus ns the god ot the sk> 
is suiroumled hy gods who emhod}' (Ik* foie(*sol 
natuie— moon, stars, wind, tiie, earth, et< - Ahura 
Mazdrih in (he Zoroastnan system is at Hk* head of 
a certain nnmher of personilied moial entiti(‘s 
Asha, ‘ jiistiei*,’ ‘ tnith ’ ; Vohu Manali, ' good and 
religious mind'; Xshathra, ‘the leign of the 
good'; Armaili, ‘piety,' ‘wisdom', Hnunatat, 

‘ pios]>eiity ' ; Ameietut, ‘ immoitality ’ ; Sraosha, 

‘ ohedieiiee,' ‘ rule,' etc. They are often constituti'd 
into a gioup ot seven, the heptad of the Ameslia 
Spentas, ‘ lK»ly immortal ones ' 

I'lie H*ligious situation in the otliiu hianch ol 
tlie Aryans, as it is deserilied in the V'edas, shows 
striking similaiities to the Iranian one. Theie 
the cult of tlie Indo-Kuroiiean elemental delta's, 
of the ljea\t*nly ones, is at tin* basis ol \'edi< 
religion, where the power of the gods and then 
continuous action in and through natuial plie 
nomeiia provide ns with an exulx'iant mylholog,^, 
hut, among tin* deities, the grouji ot (lie Aditya 
occupies a very special jiositiou and stands emi 
iiently for the niaiiitenance of the moial law, 
lepioducing to a gieat extent the chaiacteiistlcs 
of the religion of Ahura Ala/dali. 

Here also there is a triad. Instead of Mazdah, 
Mithra, and Anahila, Me tind Vaiuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman. The last member of the tiiud is ditlei 
ent. ; instead of a goddess ol feitihzing waters we 
have a benelicent and healing deity, (‘sseutially 
helpful to man, and invoked at times (Kigveda, l. 
c\li. 9) as the dispenser of henelicent waters 'I'lii* 
id<‘iitity of the lirst two mem hers, on the othei 
liaiid, is baldly qneHtionahle. In India as well as 
ill Iran the eye ol Mitra is the sun, w itli whieh he 
IS w'utching over the hnmjiii tribes (//>. lii lix.). 
His activity is exjnessed hy the veih y(t(, mIhcIi is 
also used for the payment of debts (in Hig\eila, IL 
11 . 4, he ami Vanina are mentioned as the gods 
wlio make men pay their debts). He is the god of 
contracts and pledges. Those w'ho do not ahidf* 
by their pledged word are sinning against him, 
line the mithrddruj, ‘ lireakers of contract’ in Iran 
(17. X. ‘2, 4.1, etc.). 

The original identity b(*tween Vsruna and 
Mazdah is also generally accejited. Vbiiuiia is tlu* 
most exalted deity of the Veda. As it was (Ik* 
wull of Mazdah tliat had made Darius a king, it is 
Vanina’s will or conimaiid (Uuiniau) that 

rules the world. He is the dh^tuvruid, he whose 
commands are tiim and immulahle. His will is 
often identified with the the ashit or aria of 
1 !. 131 - 140 . 

I 3 P.{/., H Oldtnberg, ReUgum des IVda, i». IiH4. 
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the Iranians, which is the great law of the world, 
moral and material, th(3 jjrincijde of all order, 
causing tlie sun to rise, rain to fall, riveis to 
flow, lire to come out of the rubbed sticks 
{{'Utjan ((ffiu), and im])osing on man the moral 
obligations of justice, truth, and piety. If man 
be guilty of rebellion against the r^ft, he becomes 
loaded with the chains of Vanina anti has to pray 
him to be released from his fetters and t>btain the 
freedom of innocence {acliti). 

‘ Suiiahchepa, bound to three pillars, inxokcs thee, <) Adilya, 
() Vangia, O kin^, release him . . Ma\ our prayer and our 
siu'vilict release us from th^ wrath, of thee who art the kin^, 
wise Asuru, release us from the chains of the sms which we 
ha\e coiimiitted May Vaiuna make Itvose m3 chain . . . may 
we then follow thy path and to Aditi ' * 

As Alllira Ma/dali is surrounded h}’^ a court of 
moral byjiostases, so the wise A sura of India is 
t he hrst in a grouji of jiersonihetl religious abstrac- 
tions-^ the Adityas. Their number is not ((uite 
lixed, hut in its oldest form the groiiji was a 
heptad as in lian, and in both countries the seven- 
numher a])pears to be a leady-made frame into 
which entities have been introdu(‘ed out of a 
largei iiumlier, so as to lill u]i a group previously 
pul al si'vi'ii. In India, among those ahsti actions 
we find liliaga, ‘good lot,’ Aiiisa, ‘the shaie,’ 
Daksha, ‘ alulity,’ etc. If tliey happen not to be 
the same as the Aiiieslia Spentas, it is jirobahly a 
mer<‘ chance, because the eciuivalents of the various 
religious hypostases of lian aie to he found also in 
the Vedic mystic. Not only does rta corresjiond 
to o.sA-o, nrftt, hut (n'amnti, ‘piety,’ ‘prayei,’ is 
the eipiivalent of armaiti, ‘ piety,’ ‘ wisdom,^ ksatra 
is the kingdom of Varuna as A.shathia V^airya is 
the lealm ot JVIazdah, saurratdtl, ‘integrity’ is 
llaurMitiit, while tlui <'oiu*eption of the good mind 
(Voliu Manah), thougli not found in the Vedas, 
seems to liave belonged to the moral vocabulary of 
the ancient Indians, since one of t hese Vedic priests 
is called Vasumanas, ‘he who possesses good 
mind ’ 

'the original identity between Mazdah-Mithra 
and the Ame-^ha Sjjentas, on the one hand, and 
Varvina-Mitra and the Adityas, on the othei, can 
thus he establislied as reganls their moial asjiect, 
Avhieh IS by fai the most developed and tlie 
deeid<*dly piominent character of th<»se deities. 
Even in Imlia the ]>IiyHical attributes of those gods 
are in the background, though they are assiMuated 
ivitli light mine clearly still than in Iran. Aditya 
in later Skr. has even become a name of the sun. 
The sun also is e.vjjlicit ly mentioned as being the 
eye of Mitlira, and the connexion of Mithra with 
tile sun in India as well as in Iran does not seem to 
he doubtful. 

As for Varuna, he is sometimes said to presiile 
over night Avliile Mithra is the god of tlie daylight. 
'I’lie AtUaiwaveda, which shows us the more 
mateiial side ot ancient Indian leligion, says: 

•God at miiht beromes I'^anipa, at dawn he riKea np m the 
fmnu of Mu lira. All that V'aruna ban concealed durinj' the 
night, MiLhra discloses al dawn.'- 

On account of such jiassages and of the reiterated 
statement of comment at 01 s that Mithra is for day 
and Varuna for night, Oldenberg thinks tliat, since 
Mithra’s connexion witli the sun is fairly evident, 
Varuna must at one time have been j>ut in some 
relation t(» the moon. The material aspect of this 
god, practically forgotten in the Kigvtula, in 
presence of his high moral character, has subsisted 
to a certain extent in the more or less gnostic or 
magical teaidiing about the gods, such as 3 ve find 
it in the A tharvaveda. In iran the moral aspect 
of the great Ahura IMazdilli is still more prominent. 
Some epithets seem to refer to a juevious jteriod 
when therf" was a connexion between Alazdah and 
the night- sky ; 

^ Rigreda, 1 . xxiv. 10-15, OklcuherK, p. 191 


‘ When Ahura Mazdah who has put on his cloth, made !>> the 
spirits and adorned with stars, is there with Mithra and Uashnu 
and tlie Holy Armaiti who has neither end nor beginning’ 
(Yt. xiii. 3). 

In a hymn to the moon {Yt. vii. 3) it is said to be 
tlie abode of the Aniesba Spentas, from which they 
bestow their blessings on the earth cieated by 
Mazdah. The moon is repeatedly called the ratii, 
‘master,’ ‘patron,’ of Asha, ‘justice’ {Yf. vii. 3, 
4, 6). 

Not only is the material aspect of Vanina Mitia 
thus decidedly secondary to their moral activity, 
but even their names seem to refer to the latter. 
A. Meillet^ has made it fairly probable that 
Mithia is the same word as Skr. mitrn, ‘ fricnd- 
shi]),’ Av. mithvft, ‘contract,’ and jiussibly Varuna 
is a derivativ^e from the same loot as vrnta, ‘ 01 di- 
nance,’ the word regularly used for his indt‘b;ctible 
commands. He is the god of divine will, the 
promulgator of the laiv of rta. 

The moral aspect seems thus as old as the vciy 
names of tliose gods, and their situation in the 
Aryan )>antheon, as moral gods with a somewhat 
dim connexion ivith sun and moon, is the more 
surprising, since the Indo-Europeans already pos- 
scssetl deities lor sun and moon as for other natural 
elements — Surya, ‘the sun,’ Mas, ‘the moon,' as 
well as in (ircece"HXto9 and HtXrjv)) As a supreme 
god, the great Asura (Mazdah or Vanina) is also 
in direct competition with Dyeus, the sky-god, 
wdio Avith the Persians of Herodotus as Avell as 
with otiiei Indo-buirojicans is the highest deity, 
while liis name does not ajipeai in Mazdfeism and 
occupies only a very subordinate position, as Dyaus, 
in India. For the priestly and ruling classes 
Dyeus, in liis quality of tlie bright siiju'eiiie deity, 
has been absorbed by the Avise Asiira, tlii^ god of 
indefeetildc commands, and his sui rounding of 
moral deities, Mitra, Aryaman, and the Adityas 
or Ainesha Spentas. 

This situation seems so cxelusive of any explana- 
tion through a natural development from the 
mitiiralistie ri'ligion of the Imlo- Knropeans that 
Oldenberg,’-^ followed by O. Sehradei,'^ has come to 
the conclusion that Mitra-Vanina and the se\t‘ii 
Adityas are sun ami moon followed by the i»lanets 
and are an acquisition from the Cliakbeaii astrul 
ndigion. The jirominence of the moon-god with 
Summians induces Oldenberg to believe in a speci- 
ally stiong Sumerian inllucnce on Aiyan religion. 

Though many Inditanists are reluctant to accept 
tbi.s theory, it lias been niadeiather more probable 
by recent discoveries. In the remnants ol tlie 
llittite cajiital in Hoghaz-Keiii an inscriiition has 
been found in Avhicb the names of the Aryan gods, 
Mithra, {V)aruna, India, Na.satya, are clearly 
mentioned along with the llittite gods, sun 
(Shamash), moon (Sin), and storm (Teshah). The 
identification of Varunawith a moon-god sciemsthus 
equally probable with thcequi valence bet Aveen a sun- 
god and Mithra, and a storm-god and Indra, who is 
essentially tbestorm-god ot India. As for Nasatya 
it is the epithet, of the Ashviiis, who are in close 
connexion with India, and the same as the Av. 
Niionliaithya, an Ahrimanian spirit ahvays men- 
tioned in company Avitli the daeva India. The 
extstem-e of the Aryan moral gods in the 2nd 
millennium it.c. and the contact between Aryan 
and Seiiiito-Hittite religion at that time are con- 
firmed by the mention of Mithra on a Palestinian 
stele described by Max Muller^ and by a list 
of Assyrian gods published by Vincent Scheil.® 
Among those gods Ave find Assara Mazaash (or 
Asura Mazdas, the old, pre-historic form of the 
name Ahura Mazdah). Curiously enough, the 
name is immediately followed by the mention of 

1 JA X. X. 11903] 143. 2 Pp. 185 flf., 194. 
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tlie seven spirits of heaven ‘ the strong 

ones’) and the seven spirits of earth (Anunaki). 
Now, it is to be observed tliat the Igigi and tlie 
Anunaki are supposed to eoiieentrale all spirits 
which have power in the woild just as the world 
has been apportioned to the Amesha Spentas in 
Mazdausm (Aslia is for the lire, Arinaiti for the 
eartli, Xshathra for tlie metals, etc.). Moreover, 
the niiiiibcr seven, which seems to have no special 
meaning witli Aryans, is for the IJabylonians the 
cwfi^'t.ett'tional expression for a great number. 

Not only does the Aryan lieptad h round the 
great Asura in this waj^ receive' an explanation, 
out we lind in Assyrian religion the equivalents of 
the two Indian and Persian tiiads. Two triads 
are especially aiijiarent in the Assyrian religious 
system. Oru' unites Sin (moon), Shamasli (sun), 
and Tshtai (goddess of fertility), and eoirespomls 
cleaily to the Achiemenian triad, Aiiramazda, 
Mithra, and Anahita. The Iranian goddess re- 
peatedly identilied with Aplinnlite, r.//., under the 
name of ' A<f)podLrr} ’Ai/a/ris, is tlie dispensei of the 
fertilizing waters of heaven. Another triad is men- 
tioned in Saigon’s jialace— Sin, Shamasli, llamman. 
liamman, an Assyiian deity, was originally a god 
of lightning and storm, so that the Assyrian triad. 
Sin, Shamash, Uamman, eonespoinls to the Hittiti* 
grouj). Sin, Shamash, Teshab. Now, Kamman is 
looked iiooii as the heljier of mankind par er)ce,l- 
lencc. The kingly name llaminan-nirari means 
‘Kamman is my helper.' ^ He is especially associ- 
ated with Shamash, a god of justice, and, while 
Shamash, like Mithra, gives victory, he gives 
superabundance." This makes him very near to 
Aryaman, ‘th(‘ friend,’ the benelicent, heljiing, 
healing deity of the Aiyans, who bestows abun- 
dance by pouring water, and who forms the third 
membei of tlie iarnous triad Varuna, Mit ra, and 
Aryaman. 'the phonetic similarity between Kam- 
man and Aryaman may be purely fortuitous, but 
may also be explainable by a folk-etymology. 

It is thus by his moral side that Aryaman can 
he connected with Kaiiiinaii. This applies also to 
Mithra and Shamash, A’aruiia and Sin. The 
central and essential activity of Mithra, as em- 
bodied in bis name, is the protection of law and 
justice among men. He is the guardian of the 
great law of the world {rt<f) and more esjiceiallj^ ot 
gooil faith and oath, punishes jutilessly all enmes 
and delicts, but brings tlie good and the brave to 
vietoiy on earth and to tlie abode of the blest after 
death. Shamash, who is mainly a sun-god with 
astral fuiuitions in Clialdiea, assumes in As.syria a 
much more deluded moral cbaracter. He is for 
Asliiirbanipal and Shalinanaser*^ the judge of the 
world who guides mankind aright, tlie lord of the 
law who judges according to iiiiehangealde jiriii- 
ciples (cf. the fta of tlie Aryans). He sees the 
wickedness of the foes of the (iountry and he helps 
to conquer them. He is the king in heaven, and 
his favour produces order and stability. He 
loosens the bonds of the inijuisoned, like Varuiia 
and Mithra. This cliaiaider comes out especially 
in the hymns quoted by Jastrow : 

‘ Thu law of mankind dost thou direct. 

Eternally just in the heavens art thou, ... 

Thou knovvest what i.h right, thou knowest what is wrong. . . . 

Oh Shamash! Su[)reino judge ot heaven and earth art thou. . . 

O Shamash ' on this day purify and cleanse the king ... 

Heleaso him fiom the han '•* 

As the god of law', he is accompanied by two 
divinized abstractions — Kettu, ‘ justice,’ and 
Mesharu, ‘rectitude.’ It cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence that Mithra in Irfin has likewise two satel- 
lites — Rashnu, ‘ justice,’ and Sraoslia, ‘discipline,’ 

< rectitude’ (Vt. xvi. 17, xiii. 3).® Vt. x. 41 says : 

1 M. JoHtrow, 7'/ie Jtebgimi of Babylwiaand Attsyria, Boston, 
1898, p. lf)9. 

2 Ih. p. 237. Jh. p. 210. 4 Ib. p. 800 f. 

5 H. Ziiurnern, ERE ii. 311. 


‘Mithra strikes fear into them; Rashnu strikes a counter- 
[ fear into ttieui ; the holy Sraosha blow's them awa;i from ever\ 
side.’ 

In the Behistaii inscription (§ 03) Auramazda 
similarly declares that ‘he has jiroceeded with 
Justice and Hqiiitj'. ’ Not only is the corresjam- 
dence very striRing, hut the very existence of such 
peisonilied moral entities in Assyria is very sugges- 
tive in presence of the iieculiar hypo.stases -system 
of India and Iian. 

Tlie comparison wdiich has proved so suggestive 
between Aryamau-Mithra ami Ihuiimaii-Sliamash 
can be applied to V^aiuiia ami Siii with no less 
interesting results. The moon-god enjoys a i emai k- 
ahly high prestige in the Assyro Baby Ionian pan- 
theon. The moon i'>, imlec'd, like the guich' el the 
stars and planets, the overseer of the woihl at 
night. 'I'his was leeoiicihihle wutli a high nioial 
character. The planets became spirits suhseri lent, 
to his wull. He is a king, a ruler oi imm and nat ure, 
jirodiieing stability ami ordei , hut lie is also a judge* 
w’ho, like Vaiuna, loosens the fetters of Hie im- 
prisoned. His light, like Vanina's, is the sym)»ol 
ot righteousness. He is a god of wisdom like 
Mazrlah. Like him also, lie is a siipieme god of 
morality, whose material side has h(‘couie quite 
secondary. He is aeldressed in very lofty hyuniis 
in the same exalted tone as Varuna, and, w'fiat is 
most striking, he is celebratxid above all as tin* god 
of strong coniniands, wbosi' will is imletectihk* — 
which W(‘ have concluded to be the typical leature 
of Varuna, possibly exiuessed in his name. 

‘ O lord, chief of the gods, who on c<artli and m heaven alone 
IH exalted, . . . 

Strong chief . who, tiom the foundation of heaven till 
the zenith, 

Passes along in hrilliam*> (0, npcMiirig the door of heaven, 

Preivaring the fate (q of humanit\ , 

Lonl, iiroclaimlng the deciHions ot heaven and earth, 

Whose command is not sot asule, 

Thv Hlrong command is proi laimed in heaven, and the Igigi 
jirostrate themselves. . 

Thy strong <*ommand on high, like a storm m the darkness, 
passes idong, and iiourishmeiit streaiuh forth 

Thv strong conimand produces right and proclauiiH justice 
to mankind. . . , 'i 

’J'lie rest of the hymn celebrates the eommamls 
ol Sin, ami if is very remarknble how tlie hymns, 
w'hich aftei all aii* oiii most t rust w’orl hy testi- 
monies about the gods, onqiliasize hoth toi Sin and 
for Shamash that \<‘ry central featuie which the 
Vedic liynins are chanting foi Vaiuna ami Mithra. 
This makes it probable that the great Asuia of 
Imlia and lian, the protector of moral law, with 
Ills triad ami his heptad of iiioial deities, has been 
introduced into the natuialistic pantheon of tin; 
Aryans, not on account of then mateiial and 
astral siile (the Aryans liad already ileities of that 
kind), hut hy reason of their moral value, 'they 
accordingly leceived names in connexion w ith that, 
moral asjiect. 

It does not belong to our jiresent task to local 
with more or less jirecision the place w hcie the 
contact between Assyrians or Hittites ami Aryaiih 
took place. The discoveries of recent yea is leave 
a w'ide liehl open to jiossibilities. As tiariiaii art 
received its peculiar fealiiies through contact with 
the people of Noitherii Asia Minor and Assyiia,’'* 
Aryan religion was under the irilhienef* of Hittite 
beliefs in (’appadocia. The Mittani kings (‘riter- 
tained relations with the Harru, or Aryans, their 
king Artatarna, and his aristocracy, the marya, 

* men’ (Aim. nmr, ‘ a man ’). 

The hypothesis of L. von Schroeder {Ansrhc 
Religion^ i., Leipzig, 1914, p. 31411'.), that Varuna, 
Mitiira, etc., are simply epithets of the Aryan sky- 
god, can be reconciled with the one given 'here, in- 
asmuch as the epithets of the diurnal and noclnrnal 
sky would not nave develoiied into specUll deities 
if a syncretism had not taken place with Sin and 

1 Jastrow', p. .30.3 f ~ Cf. Perrot-f’hipicz, v. f>16, etc. 
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Shaiuaah, The indehtediiess oi Aryana towards 
Semites in tliis imj)()rtant point of tlieir relimoii 
must not l(‘a<l us to minimize the part played hy 
Zoroaslei. d’lie personality of the great god had 
not been sullieiently isolateil from other deities 
and es|K‘('ially from Mitlira. Zoroaster alone in 
his (rffthff'thfiH ignored Mithra, and retained around 
Mazduh no deity Imt moral entities with a very 
shallow peisonality. Mazdah for Zoroastm con- 
eentrates in liimseif all scdeiice, all virtue, all good. 
He is tlie supreme and eonstant ohj(‘ct of man’s 
hope and desire. The duahstie eoncej^tion has 
pi(‘vented him from developing a eomjdete mono- 
theism, while the realistic though imaginative 
temperament of the Persians has dwelt in sym- 
holism and has always ignored Indian mysticism, 
let alone Christian love of God. 
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A. J. C’ARNOY. 

ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH.-See 

Kastekn Church, Greek Orthodox Church, 

1 Jussi AN Church. 

ORTHODOXY. — To he ‘orthodox* is to hold 
oi profess o]umoiis which are regai<led as in some 
sense ‘right.’ 'Opdodo^ia is the character of a 
‘ iight-thmking ’ jierson, society, school of thought, 
or Church. ''ErtpoSo^la, an awkwardly formed yet 
useful derivative, i.s tlie eliaracter of thinking 
wliicli is ‘other’ tlian light. Neither term at- 
tempts in itself to indicate what constitutes ‘right- 
ness,’ and ill jiraetice there is a constant danger 
that the distinction between them may revert to 
the jirimitive dittenmee on whicii IJyron’s wit 
fastened when he .said • ‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
Heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.’ Ortliodoxy 
is thus very apt to denote notliing more than the 
accepted faith of a jiarticular denomination re- 
garded complacently from its oivn standpoint, 
hetesrodoxy being simi>ly religious opinion at 
variance \vith it, a sjiecies of intclh'ctual ‘dis.sent* 
from ecclesiastically ‘established’ views. Theie 
are, indeed, a.s many tyjies and standards of ortho- 
doxy as the.re are distinctive denominations in the 
Church, and, for that matter, distinctive parties 
within any branch of tlie Cliurch. Even when 
orthodoxy in a snperdenominational sen.se is under 
review, it will be found that it i.s distinguished 
from heterodoxy hy many consiilerations otlier 
than doctrinal. Tts ‘lightness’ may rest upon 
traditional continuity, oi upon the nmiierical 
st-iength of its devotees, or uimn its real or 
supposed congruity with Holy Hcrijiture. Put at 
its lowest and narrowest, even when most inti- 
mately associated with prejudice, mere use and 
wont, or groas literalism, orthodoxy asserts a 
claim to credence and authority as tlie truth. 

By the same instinct that has prompted schools 
of religious thought and ecclesiastical organizations 
to dohne with varying precision the doctrines or 
opinions which they have come to consider valid 
and right, and which they urge the world to accept 
as a sacred obligation, orthoiloxies have also been 
evolved through intuition, sjieculation, and experi- 
ence in si,.2h departments as law, morals, medicine, 
economics, esthetics, literary criticism, and liistory. 
In each of tliese a species of dogma has established 


itself through controversy or through convention, 
and contributes strength and stability to the 
structure of human life and knowledge. Against 
tlie recognition of an orthodoxy in leligion there 
ought to be no a priori prejudice, for analogy is 
all in its favour, so long as it is not suttered to 
become artilicial, ojipressive, or hlindly hostile to 
correction. 

Strictly speaking, oithodoxy in leligion is con- 
cerned only with doctrine or belief, with the intel- 
lectual element in spiritual life. It is opinion 
raised to its highest power and dignity. But, 
since religion embraces feeling and activity as 
well as thought, orthodoxy becomes an madecjuate 
criterion of its wortli ai)art fiom right experience 
and right conduct. It ought to have for its correl- 
atives such words as ‘ortlio])Mtliy ’ and ‘ortliojiraxy,’ 
the inwaid experience and the ontwaid exercise of 
piety. I’rue udigion calls for soundness of heart 
ami of will not less than of head. It is not to he 
forgotten, however, that the emphasis liich has 
been laid so persistently njion ortliodoxy in all the 
great woi Id-systems of leiigion sjirings nltiiiiately 
from a just ]>ercej)tion that what a man thinks, 
believes, or knows is supremely determinative ot 
his ex]»erience and conduct. 

It IS signihcant and interesting that the Greek 
or Eastern (dniicli lias elected to designate itseli 
the Orthodox Church, thus adheiing in its name 
to its ancient ])redilectioii for theological discus- 
sion, whereas the Eatiii oi' Western Chiindi chooses 
alKive all to style itsidf the (Vitholic Cliiirdi, adher- 
ing with equal lidelity to its imperial instincts 
Ditlerent as the titles are, they are based upon 
essentially similar conditions. The Eastern (diiirch 
is not more jealous on behalf of sound doctrine, as 
it conceives it, than is the We.stern. I'he Western 
Chiireh is not more alive to the value of semper, 
ubique, and nb ommhus as tests of catholicuty than 
IS the Eastern. 'They are conserving the saiiu' 
interests, operating w ith the same ideas, though 
t hey aj)pioaeh the problem of substantiating the 
leceived faith from w idely sejiaiale dii eel ions. To 
the Greek ‘ truth ’ or ojiinion w’as the fundamental. 
Til the Homan ‘ law ’ and ‘ custom ’ w’ore supremely 
sacred. But each in vindication of his own ulti- 
mate standard instinctively had ieconi.se to the 
other’s piinciples. Universal acceptance oilers an 
jnesLstilde ])re.sumj)tion of a doctrine’s truth. 
And, in like manner, the truth of a doctrine is 
the surest guarantee that it Avill prevail and prove 
itself catholic. 

Is there a (^JirUtian orthodoxy in fact as well as 
in name or claim? If there is a religion, truly one 
in spite of all sectarian division, to which the 
name ‘Christum’ can properly he given, there 
mmst he a Chiistian orthodoxy, jii.st as there must 
be a (’hristian ideal or siandaid of ethical duty, 
moral character, and spiritual experience. 'I’lie 
ilitliculty is to locate and identify it. Is it the 
sum of all doctrines actually received and taught 
among those wdio name the name of Christ ? Or is 
it the common doctrine present in all systems, 
received in all communions ? The former seems 
hopelessly exi-essive, unless incompatible teacliings 
are peiiiiitted to cancel each other. The latter 
seems jiainfiilly scanty, unless a very simple re- 
siduum of uncontroversial Leaching is held to be 
sufficient for religious needs. The problem brings 
the investigator into the very heart of the most 
delicate and distressing of all Christian contro- 
versies — the discussion as to the validity, genuine- 
ness, and sufficiency of the claim of ecclesiastical 
organizations, doctrinal systems, ministries, and 
individuals to be Christian. If orthodoxy be de- 
fined as the Christian doctrine which has been 
received alw^ays, everywhere, and by all, it is at 
once obvious that no existing system in the w'orld 
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can mihstaiitiate that claim, neitlier the fullest nor 
the barest, or else, alternatively, that in reckoning 
the always, the everywhere, and the all we must 
have been enabled by some le/j^erdemain to elimi- 
nate the countless exceptions to the rule of faith 
which we have arbitrarily laid down, very much in 
the same fashion as the necessary unanimity was 
sometimes secured in ancient Ecumenical (’ouncils 
for momentous d(*ci.sions in matters iif faith by 
coercin^j;', intimidating, or excommunicating the 
recalcitrant minority. Vet th(‘ ])roblem must be 
faced \iitli resolution and couicapje, lor, so far from 
beiiif^ academic or abstract, it is in reality nothing 
else than the proldem of (’hristian concord and 
C'lmrch K'linion. What is (diristiaiiity ? Who 
are line CliiistiansV What (“onstitiites a Christ- 
ian? What are the maiks hy which we may 
recognize a true Cduiicli, tlie tni(‘ Church? No 
Christian individual and no Christian church 
ought to he asked to belong to a eommunion 
wdiich has not a sal isfaetory title to lx* considered 
Ciiristian, but wdiat kind ol title is to be held 
ftufiieient? The bistoiy of the (dnistian Church, 
and a survey of the Christian woild, allord instant 
proof liiat there is very much in (diristendom i 
which does not behjiig to (dinst, and also suggest j 
lliat tlHU<‘ is not a little in the world outsi<lc tin' 
(•(tnstitiUed Chundi which well deserves to he 
lanked with Cliiistianity. d'oo seldom we have 
gone to our supienn* autlioi ity in the Gosnels foi 
guidance in essaying the problem. Wlien we 
de^paii of discovering any unifying j)iin(ij>le of 
orthodoxy in the accredit (‘d Churches and systems 
w'itli their unlimited diversity and discord, we 
base a right, and an obligation, t(.> turn to such 
iinlications ol tlie mind of Christ as the Gospels 
pi (‘Serve. Tin* faith w inch Simon Peter piofessed 
at Ca'sarea Philippi w^as e\'i)ressly accepted by 
Christ as true ; its possession made iVter ‘iilessed ' ; 
it was not revealed to him by ‘ llesh and blood ’ but 
by the Father in heaven : it either was itself, oi 
constituted him, a lock on wdiich Christ was to 
build Ilis Cliurcii b(*yond the reaidi of decay and 
dea th (Mt Its pi otession was for the earliest 

age ol the Cliundi a passport to baptism. And in i 
fact that faith is a common possession of every 
Chiistian (annmunioii and every Christian indi- 
vidual to this day. It remains a sound and sacred 
criterion of Chiistian iirofessioii, a criterion which 
is also seaichiiig ana, wdien seriously aiiplied, 
siiflicient. That it is to be ap[)lied in a tolerant 
and cliaritable spirit and at the same time heart- 
seaiadiingly seems to be implied in smdi sayings as 
those in wdiich (dirist refused to forbid the w'orker 
who healed in Ilis name though not belonging to 
the apostolic circle—' he that is not against us is for 
ns' (Mk 9^^, Ek — and extolled the child-spii it j 
in the receiving of the kingdom of God (Mk 10^® 
and parallels), and bade Ilis follow^ers bew'are of 
false teachers in days to come : | 

‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. . . . Not every one that 
8111 th unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of i 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father whu'h is in 
heaven. . . . Every one therefore which heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall he likened unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon the rock. . . . And every one that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand ’ (Mt 7^® 

It was foreign to the method and design of Christ 
to impose or to exact a precise system or sclieme of 
faith. The abuses of set codes of law' and doctrine 
w ei e only too obvious in His day. For the same 
reasons that led Him to write out no tables of 
C’hristian observance and practice He refrained 
from exacting an orthodoxy with formulated 
tenets. In both spheres of Christian responsibility 
lie preferred to bequeath a Spirit, ijoyalty is 
more than obedience. Faith is more than convic- 
tion. To trust, to revere, and to love His jierson, 


to leceive Hks own Spirit and to surrender one’s 
I life to its inllueii(!(*, is a surer guarantee of right- 
mindeilness towards Him than any acceptance 
and profes.sion of authorized opinions could ever be 
As a matter of lact, no Cliiireli in Christ emlom 
ventuies or can aflord to ignore tliose princijdcs of 
riiicerit^'^ and chanty in the eveiyday economy of 
its own ecclesiastical life. Without exception a 
working latitude is assumed by the memliers in 
their relationship to otiicial Htaiulards. In evei\> 
Cliureli the more superstitious lH‘lie\e imm^ and 
the more sceptical accept less tliaii dogma )>re- 
sciibes. There is endless variety in tlie measnn* 
of individual docility and credulity No Church 
would ill raign its imniibeis by tlie same standard 
of orthodoxy wliieli it expects its clt'rgy to mam 
tain. Kvmi in Clnirclu's winch boast of tlien 
orthodoxy and make a fetish of their creed tlieic 
is amazing diveisity in tlie sense in winch tlicii 
doctrines are interpreted hy paities, schools, and 
indivnduals within tlieir acknow h'dged fellowshiji 
In the Komaii comniiinion itself it is notorious 
that, though a modernist who jniblishes lii'- 
opinions nu-eives but a short slirift Ixiore excom 
mnni<*atioii, the modernist, wiio keeps Ins counsel 
within his owni pi in at circle and pei forms tlie 
diitie.M of his ollice faith fully and decorously has 
little to Icuii. And in all otliei (inn dies fiom 
Giec'k Orthodoxy to (jiiiakerism room lias had to 
be found for i»arly dillereiiees w lncli aie at least as 
serious as those wincii sejtanite tw'o coiimmnioiis 
from each other. Examine tlic‘ facts closely, and 
it becomes ap]>arent tliat they rest upon no an- 
archical foundation. At bottom thc' e\]>lannlion 
is tliat doctrine is but one* among se\eral tests ol 
loyalty and bonds of fellowslnp. iiie Chiistian 
( inn ch is every wheie and ahvoys in jninciide the 
eommunion of sanits, not of identical believers. 
Men look ioi othei intercom se witlnii liei 
bounds than the eomjiarison of doctrinal notes. 
Orthodoxy enjoys no evidcuil monojioly of the 
(iiristian spirit, of the Ciiristian tone' and aeccnit, 
of the graces and virtues of the Ciiiistian life. 
Among hoth clergy and lay-folk, actcordingly, it 
is recognized in all Cimrehes that veiy difleient 
types of doctrine may live and work together nnden 
the sliadoNv of a common rule of faitli, unili'd hy n 
common devotion to lh<‘ Church’s Lord and the 
coming of Ilis Kingdom. It Nvas .so among (In* 
Twelve* lirst c’allcd. It is so among the Ni’ wiiter'-. 
To the end of time it, may well be so in the (inn ch. 
Christian remains a grcat(*r name than Orthodox 
or Catholic. Ritual, doctrine, and government — 
these are the spheres in wliich dcniominational 
ditl'erences lloiinsli and run riot. But not c‘ven 
wdien they are added up to form one sum do they 
become a definition of (diristianit y. The Cliristimi 
sjiirit is not confined within their jirovinces. It 
may, indeed, thrive on a very limited ]>ortion ot 
their territory as Koine gamed sjiiritual piestige 
through the nnweleome shiinkago of her tc'inpijra! 
kingdom. Grave matters tliongh they aie, they 
are ultimately oj>eii questions, matteis for contio- 
versy and for compiomise or toleiatioii. Simplicity 
and complexity must h‘arn to resjiect (*acli otlici 
with regard to each of them. Behind them and 
above tliem are tin* ultimate tests of confoiinity to 
the will of God and the example of Christ, in the 
outw'ard life and in the secret heart. By coni- 
ari.son wdth these our ecclesiastical tests ot ortho- 
oxy and conformity a[)pear poor and ineffectual 
indeed. It is to travesty and caricatnr*? tin* 
Divine Majesty to picture Him as deeply concerned 
about the particular denomination to which a 
human soul before the tribunal of His Son had 
belonged in life. The Salvation and the 

Society of Friends practise neither baptism nor the 
TiOrd’s Supper, but no one will dare or care to 
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unchurch them who holicves the rule ‘ ubi Hpiiitus 
ibi Kcclcsia.’ The Unitarian fellowship declines 
to jirofesH the traditional doctrine of tiie Trinity, 
or to accept the doctrine of the deity of Jesus, but 
with Peter it liails Jesus as the Christ and recog- 
nizes in Ktuiie sense His divinity, and its saints, 
scholars, jdiilanthroiusts, and singers have not been 
cut oil from the wellspring of inspiration. Partial 
it may be in iU gras]* of the verities and experiences 
on whicli any Church that aspires to be world wide 
and pojuilar must depend, but it is unmistakably 
Cliristian in its sjiirit and essential convictions, and 
has a distinctive service to rendei to Christendom 
as it is still constituted. 

History suggests, accordingly, that, as ecclesi- 
astical differentiation is not necessarily subversive 
of the religious unity which undeilics the denomi- 
national vaiiety of Christian life, but may be the 
ilivinely-appointed w'ay to the permanent enrich- 
ment of Ciiiistian truth, worsliip, oiganization, so 
the appaiently endless diversity of the doctrinal 
systems of Christendom is not necessarily destruc- 
tive of (lie coiiccjft and ideal of oitliodoxy Vary- 
ing systems ((‘ach us to look beyond the letter 
which divides and distracts to the fi})irit which 
may he the bond of unity and the common source 
ot truth. They direid our thoughts beyond the 
nu'rely or exclusively doctiinal tests of legitimacy 
in the lioii.sehold of faith. They prompt the 
thought that, a.s the vast empiies of the future 
must be elected on an evei -widening foundation of 
]>rovin(ual, linguistic, racial libeity and autonomy, 
so in the ecclesiastical future the orthoiloxy which 
shall (jiuilify foi true memheiship in the Church 
on earth must he something at once more compie- 
liensive and more simple than the great organiza- 
tions hitherto have formulated for the jmrpose. 
The orthodoxy of a great, eonirnuiiion is its tidclit/y 
to its '/CO/'/ im/ eieed. The ort hodoxy of the uni- 
veisal Chiiieh is, in like manner, its iidehty not t/o 
its fonmil oi uiitwaid Confessions of Pailh viewed 
as an aggregate, nor to any mechaniiially extracted 
essence or consensus of tliem, but to the living 
faith, jKUsonal aiul intellectual, devotional and 
practical, wliich eacli of the historic creeds and 
formularies is an eflort to cajitiire and enshrine in 
w Olds, Tile Aiigustinian maxim, ‘ Seenrus iudicat 
orbis terraruin,’ which meant so much for Newman 
and hi.s sidiool, is a sound and invaluable principle 
in religious apologetics, hut it is a fond imagination 
that seeks to harnes.s it to the exclusive service of 
any particular system, however imjiosing. Weight 
of numbers, length of time, width of diirusion do 
tell hi‘avily in favour of any doctrine, worsliip, or 
organization that is on its trial. 'Ihat is beyond 
question. But other things are needed. Truth is 
not always on the side of the big battalions, length 
of days IS not immune from error. Nothing is 
mon; universally ditlused than sin or superstition, 
Christianity itself not only remains hut is still 
likely long to remain but one of a gioup of religions 
with millions for their following, and the orhis 
terraram has not yet cuiujpleted its judgment ujion 
its ortliodoxy, its soundness for all times, all 
tongues, and all climes. We base our assurance 
of its absoluteness and finality 141011 something 
deener than its dillusion. So with oithodoxy, w^e 
are led to adopt a discriminating attitude towards 
its claims. \Ve recognize the hoiiourahle nature 
of the |)rinciple wdiich inspires its formulation and 
recognition. Wo appreciate the value of the 
evidence wdiich even its excesses furnish to man’s 
sense of the powder for good and evil wdiicli organ- 
ized common ojiinion (;ommands in the Clnire.li as 
in the State. We see tliat conflicting orthodoxies 
may disertalit oneanother’s exclusive claims without 
invalidating the presumption that in religion there 
is a body 01 tnitli on w hich all men might agree, 


and without deterring truth-lovers from devoting 
their lives to the ardent quest for it. History 
does not suggest a kindl}'^ judgment upon the 
jiolitical, administrative, and mechanical method.s 
whicli h.av’o been employed to secuio the per- 
manence of particular orthodoxies in their respec- 
tive communions, for Trntli is a spiiit and can 
neither be encaged nor kept outside the bars, but 
the impulse to seek for a doctrine w Inch sliall hold 
good not for the individual merely but for all 
believers, a doctrine which can be received as from 
Clod because it is found to lead to (lod, a doctrine 
which has endured the tests of time and experi- 
ence, has a])]»ealed to men of varying type, temper, 
and laee, and contains wdthin it the guarantee that 
it will last, is not only legit imate and honourable 
hut vital to religion and to man. 

See, further, ArrHOPTTY, Confessions, Coun- 
ciL.s, ChiEKDs, Hejjesy, and Tnkaijjwi.ity. 

LiTERATriKK — Schaff-Herzog, CE, nncl A Vacant 

and E Mang-pu. 1, I>ict de tht^ol catfioiiijur, I’ariH, ISD'Jtt , 

; i'Piieial woiks ou Oroeds and Confcssunis hv P. Schaff 
0 / the Cnedbof Chrtstcndoni, London, ls77)and W A. 
Curtis (d Hist, of Cttu'ds and Con fessiuiis of Faith in Chtisifti- 
dmn and Bei/ond, Edinburgh, Kill) , A Harnack, Hist of 
Dogma, Eng. tr , London, discuasion of pniiPijilps 

involved in W Dunlop, A Collection of Conjes'nonn of Faith, 
Catechisms, etc , of Fuhlick Aathontf! 1/1 the Chvich of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, l71h-20, 1 . B Pascal, Thovghts on HcUgion, Eng. 
tr , London, 185(» ; Philosoi>liie8 of Keligion h.> I. Kant (yiVfe/<oii 
innerhalh der (irenzea do hUmen Vernunit, Konigsberg, 
1702), G. W. F. Hegel (En'- ti , London, IbOh), R. H. Lotze 
(Eug tr.^, do 1003), H. Hciffding (Eng. tr., do. 10(K>), J. 
Martineau (d Studif of licLigioti'^, Oxford, 1880), aiul F. 
Harrison {Thi J^osifive Evolnlurn, of Religion, do 1913), G. 
Tyrrell, Ckrintianitu at the Cross-roads, do. 1000; L A. 
Sabatier, Relafions of Anthontp and the Ri Innon of the Spirit, 
Eng. tr ,do. I807 , W, G. T.Sbedd, Oithodoxg and Heterodo vg. 
New York, 1803 , G K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, London. 1009 
(a vivacious and fre<pipntly iHunmiating literary apolog\, 
anything but orthodox 111 type, on lichalf (»f orthodoxy) 

William A. Cuktls. 

OSSETIC RELIGION.-The Ossetes are a 
people of about. 170,000 souls, dw'clliiig half-W'ay 
along the main range of the Caucasus ; their 
country is about 80 miles from east to w’est and 50 
miles from noith to south ; through it runs the 
only road across the mountains, the pass of Darial ; 
accordingly, th(\y alone of Caucasian peojdes are 
found both north and south of the watershed ; a 
few also are about Mozdok in the jilain of the 
Teiek. They .speak an Iranian language wJiich 
show s special features that also occur in the remain.H 
of the Iranian formeily s}ioken in the plains of 8. 
Ilu.ssia, viz. names found in great numbers in the 
iuHcri))tioiis of Ulhia, Tamils, and Panticapaeum, 
one or twm names of Sarmatiaiis presei ved in litera- 
ture, and certain river names: Danube, Due.sti, 
Dndpr, and Don all probably contain the Ossetic 
doily ‘ river.’ It is therefore clear that the Os.setes 
reached their jiresent position not from the main 
body of the Iranians to the south, se]>arated from 
them by the Ceorgians and Armenians, but from 
the north ; they are the descendants of tlie ‘ 0.si ’ 
of Georgian Clironicles, the ‘ Ya.sy ’ of the Uus.sians, 
both identified with tlie ‘Alans,’ themselves de- 
scribed as a branch of the Sarmatiaiis. Their 
neighbours on tlie north are the tribes of Kaharda 
ami now the Itussiaiis, on the cast the Ingushes, 
Kists, Fshavs, and Khevsurs, 011 the south the 
Georgians, on the west the Baikal tses, or mountain 
Tatars. The last are comparatively late eomers, 
and the place names of their country show that it 
was formerly inhabited by Gs.setes. 'Fhere are two 
main dialects of Ossetic, Iron (the same w'ord, it 
appears, as Iran) and Digorian ; the latter, spoken 
in the western district and the valley of thoUrukh, 
is more archaic than Iron, which has spread over 
the greater part of the country. The Alans, or 
Os.se tes, were more or less Christianized by Byzan- 
tine and Georgian missionaries, but one of them, 
Theodore, in the IJth cent, calls them Christians 
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in name only {PG cxl. 410, § 24). Soon aftor lii.s 
time, under the influence of Tatar and Kabarda 
invasions, they superlicially adopted Islam. Durinj^ 
the })ast century tlie Kussiana have Imd a certain 
success in combatiii^^ Islam ariKuijj^ them ; some, 
tin; more genuiin; Musalmans, emi^oated to Turkey, 
while many embraced ('hristianity, but they are 
said only to have attained to the ritual, not to the 
ethics or any full undtustandiii^ of their now 
faith. Then relij^ion consists, tlierefore, of the 
ori;;inal paf>anisni into which their former Christ- 
ianity has been absorbed, covered with a surface 
layer of Muhammadanism now beinp: displaced by 
Christianity ; ])eiha])s no Indo-Eurojiean people 
outside Iintia lias pieserved so mu(;h of primitive 
heathenism. Ihiis has, as it were, crystallized 
about the ]>hices ami ptjrsoiis hallowed by the 
ancient missionaiies, so that several of the ]iowerH 
worshipped bear the mutilated names of saints, and 
the most sacrisl spots are the sites of old chinches 
or monasteries ; no doubt many of these had been 
sacred long' before the missionaries came. 

Tlie Ossetes reserve the name of Ood, Khntsan, 
for (he siijireme divinity, tlie ‘ CJod of Cods,’ hut, 
though often invoked in daily talk, he is regarded 
as too higli and inacce^-sible to take ]>art in human 
allairs. These are ruled by dzicant, saints or 
lessei }»oweis —a dztf'ar (CJeorgian dzho(tri= ‘ cross’) 
is anything lioly, a cross, a jiraying-jdace, a sanc- 
tuary, a falling star, ami also one of tliese poweis 
oi saints — 111 wlios(i tra,in are angels, iz(fd (Avestic 
ytznta) ov dairaq^ and eveiy niaii has a guauliaii 
angel. The child of these powms arc: Watsilla 
(St. h’has), the loid ol the thumlei and also of 
crojis ; Wastyidzhi (St. (Jeorge), imagined as riding 
on a vhite hoise, tlie jirotector of good folk and 
their catlh* against thieves ami volves; Tutyi 
(St. Theodoie of Tyre), luid of wolves, and to lie 
appeased accoi diiigly ; Falvaia (SS. Florus and 
Lain us), the kindly loid of sheep ; Avsati, lord of 
wild cieatuies ; Ilarastyr, lord of the under woihl, 
who meiits the dead and sends them to ilznuaty 
‘heaven,’ or ztfndon^ ‘hell,’ according to theii 
deseits ; Kuidalagon, the lieaA enly smith; Safa, 
guaidian of the hearth ; Don by tty i, the water- 
liogey, with his daughters ; Sau-dzwar, the black 
saint, lord of the forest; Kynybardiiag, lord of 
murrain; Alaidy, lord of smalljiox; Khiitsawj^ 
Dzwai, God’s saint, guardian of marriage and givei 
of children ; anotlier with niucli (lie same province 
is Fyry-dzwar, tlie ram’s saint, who had an idol in 
the shape of a ram at Dergavs. The women chiefly 
rc.veience Mady Mainini, Mother Mary, who takes 
the form of a big stone outside each village. Eveiy 
bouse lias its hi/uaty khitsau, ‘ lord of the place ’ ; a 
bride must ask his^cave when departing from her 
ohl home and must do homage to that of her new 
house ; so every village has its guardian angel. 
There are also patrons of robbers, of travelleis, of 
the back, giving clothing, of the belly, giving food, 
and so on. It is remarkable tliat women are 
allowed to pronounce the name of Alaidy only ; 
other po\\ers they must refer to by a periiifirasis— - 
C. 7 ., \Vastyrdzhi is ‘ the men’s saint.’ 

Sanctuarie.s as well as saints or powers are called 
dzxuars ; tlieir sanctity is due to their being 
regarded a.s the dwelling-places of the personal 
dzwars. Some are reganled as holy by all the 
Ossetes “ these are mostly Christian sites-— others 
only by the villagers near them. Ily far the most 
important are Kekom, once a church dedi(;ated to 
8 t. (4eorge, and Mykalygabyrte, which still con- 
tains the name of St. Nicolas. The former is full 
of miscellaneous oflerings, horns, clay cups, glasses, 
beads, coins (wdiioh no one would dare to steal), 
and especially silver braid and cotton wool, once 
no doui>t to serve as decoration and wicks for holy 
lamps, noAv thought of only as evidence to the dzwar 


that due jirayers have been oftcrcil. 'riiereused to 
be a bell with a (leorgian inscription recording its 
dedication by George 1 Migration ; timre weie many 
of the name, so the liato is uncertain. It at least 
jioints to(leoigiaii foundation, and some families 
of the neighbouring village, Tzey, tiace their 
descent fiom tleorgian cleigy. Ibil other dzimrs 
are more primitive— a cave, a grove, a tree, a 
dolmen, a .stone, and the like. Special events 
may make a place hecimie a inrocj dziv(n\ ‘new 
sanctuaiy.’ A family might have a spei ial dzioar. 
All ancestor of the A (ait was (uitting wood when he 
heard a voice say ‘Cease.’ He tried anotln^r tiee 
and from it flowed milk and blootl. So lie toidv the 
log liome as a wealth fetish, and luuu that time 
the family Avaxed rieh. U was kept till lS7t>, and 
every yeai a lam, beei, and arak were oflered ti> it. 

Ossetian life is around of many feasts and tasts, 
.several of them (dinstian in origin. The yeai 
begins on the Friday following new moon in the 
A\ inter moll til Hasiltymai (.Jan. I is St. llasi^s^ia ^ ) ; 
next is Komakhsan, gnaidiiig the month, ami 
Komdarani, ]»iTi(liiig the mouth, corresponding t<» 
the heginning and end of Lent ; tlien come Maiti 
(March), Nikkola (St,. Nicolas, May t)), l^'alvara 
(Floiu.saiid liunrus, Aug. IS, does not quite lit); 
(he other names, Amistol, Sosani, KuKhaii, Kafli, 
Gewaigoha, Tsapjioi.se, are of native origin, exeejit 
that Gewargoha contains tin; name George. 

Ueligiou.s 1 ites are di \ ided into t wo main elas.ses ; 
knrd, ‘ a\ oishin,' ami khist, ‘service of the dead.’ 
Flssenlial to all are r/oe/Vo, ‘thin cakes’; (here is 
Usually a .saenliee as well, eaiiied out by an old 
man vln^niays, dTrdf}X('rai by singling (he hail, and 
makes a libation into tin* iiii', and a young man 
who cuts the beast’s tliroat in due fashion. When 
all have Mit at then tables, tin; head of the house- 
hold makes a long juayer and the otluus ansAver 
‘Aineu’ to it ; at tlie end lii' throvs some ot tin 
lungs Avriijiiicd in fat uiKin tin' fire, d'he next in 
age to him makes a shoit piayer ami noiiis som<; 
arak into the lire. Food ami dnnk neing thus 
blessed, tlie feast begins. Women do not come m, 
but eat up the leavings. 

The chief events of the yeai aie . N(;vv Year ami 
the fetching of the AA'aters, about Epi}»hany ; in 
between comes a sacrifice of a lamb to tlie house- 
spirit, iiait being buried inside (hi* house; at thi.s 
lime of the vear some pi'oiile. can rule to the world 
of the dead and bring ))ack tin* seeds of good 
fortune; but, if thc'y are tempted to hiing back 
tloAvevs or fruit , these cause epi<lenncs. The dead 
shoot at the invaders, and these, if hit, die soon 
after their return. 

Komakhsan, at carnival time, is the geiieial feast 
of the dead : each household in Avhicli a death lias 
occurred takes its part of the village ami n*gales it 
Avitli many Hhe(*p, much arak, and beer. After a 
laudation of the dead man there is a horse-race in 
his honour, and Iiis arms and belongings an* given 
away as ]>rize8. Next follows a month or more of 
fasting in honour of 7'ul,yi to make him keep in 
his wolves and spare the slieej). Another explana- 
tion is that Tsliiiisti (‘Glnist’) gives a place in 
lieaveii only to those who have duly fasted ; and 
they ask Itarastyi to let their deserving ancestors 
enter lieaven. 

In the sjuin^ is a great festival to jiropitiate 
Alardy. Families join by twos, one sacrificing an 
ox, the other several sheep, and both providing 
enough b(‘'.;r and arak to last a month. Next coim*^ 
the feast of St. Nicolas, one ox to every four 
families. In May eomes Gieat God’s day (i.r. 
Trinity Sunday! at the end of the ploughing ; at 
this time the graves of the past year are covered 
with turf. This is followed by the woine#H service 
at the village dzwar 'i no man must be present 
except the sacrifleer, and the object is to secure the 
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coming liar vent. The next feast precedes the hay 
harvest ; in each ward of the village an ox is sacri- 
hced and a banquet held. At the beginning of the 
grain harvest each household has its own feast ; 
the special pray(;r is that the year’s grain shall be 
nHe«i foi festivals and not for or service of 

tlie dead. In August comes the festival to Falvaia 
for the preservation of the cattle, Tlien there is 
the harvest thanksgiving when the grain has been 
brought home and tin eshed. It is celebrated every 
Sunday for n wliole month. Another festival 
marks the first ploughing for the winter corn ; 
again the object is to secure a good crop. Next 
follows Khorybon, specially addressed to Watsilla 
'File prayer is that the harvest shall be as rich as 
when Watsilla sowed at Kurp (a very fertile spot) 
and Maiiam followed him holding the seed basket. 
Theie is also a Avearing of clothes inside out and 
a dousing of a boy with small-beer, that the fields 
may gi\ e con esponding overplus. At the end of 
autumn is the maidiuis’ vigil on account of Mady 
Mjiiram. 'riiey recen e pies of dillercnt sorts and 
<livine what liushands tliey will liave by what tliey 
lind in tin* })ies. TJie last saci ilice and feast ol the 
yeai is in lionourof Wastyrdzlii. Mention may he 
made (if tin* peculiar Oigorian feast of Fat/badan ; 
it lasts five days, during which there is even more 
liating and drinking than usual, and a stranger 
fouiul within the house is comjielled to stay through 
it. 

The//i/.sAv in honour of the dead are as numerous 
as tln^ festivals of the dzurtrs. The chief, or .di/r- 
klnsf, ovei a (h‘a,d man involves his family and 
more distant kinshdk in a sacrilice of live or more 
oxen, fifty or more slus'p, hundreds of gallons of 
heer (made in special cauldrons 6 ft high, for the 
liirii of Avhich they pay a gallon of be(‘r, a sheep, 
and other victuals), and thousands of A7m7-cakeH. 
All the men of the settlement are invited, and 
aftm the feast theie are races and arcliery Avith 
\aluable prizes. Tlie AA^omen have their turn, as 
every Friday for a yt'ur after a death tlie family 
must provide all victuals for a feast eaten by them 
at the cemetery. Besides the tlmre are 

nine otlieiH in the course of a year. Families 
m which several mem hers die one after another 
may he absolutely mined, as to honour eacli of 
tliem properly (josts about F‘2d0. 

The eeremoiiies in connexion Avitb birth are 
mainly in honour of Ma<ly Maiiiim. Those of 
marriage liave leference to her and still more to tin* 
house-spirit. The funeral ceremonies equij) the 
dea<l mail Avith all that he may want in the next 
world, and sIioav clear traces that the A\ire and the 
horse iiinst once have followed their lord tliithm', as 
was the custom of the Scyl lis and Snrmatians. For 
a year after t he death the AvidoAv Avears deep mouin- 
ing and must sit up evei y night till eock-croAV wait- 
ing her husband’s retuiii. As to the relation of 
soul to )>oily, the Ossetes believe that tin; soul is 
quite indejiendenl ; that on tlie fatal day thediM-ree 
of death is made by six men (foi n man) or four 
Avomen (for a Avoman) ; that then the ‘ witlidraAver 
of souls ’ apjiears to the d;ying man in the form of 
a Avolf. After the soul is av ithdraAvn from the body 
it flies aliove it unt il the burial, ai hen it re-enters 
it in the giavc, hut at once leaves it and flics to the 
next Avuild, wlieie after judgment it resumes 
human sliajie. Souls grow old in the next world 
and have to he fed. 

Musalman influence ujion the Ossetes is shown 
by their calling Muhammad the ‘Son of the sun ’ 
{khori fyrf), and by their ablutions and observ- 
ance of Friday, Kamudan, and other holidays ; hut 
it does not seem to have sunk .so deep as the Christ- 
ian element, Avhich is noAv being revived. 

TiiTKnvTruK —The best authority on the Ossetes is Vsevolod 
Millci, on whose Osetinskie Etudy, Moscow, 1881-87, the above 


has been based; cf. his Dve Sprache der Ossete a. Miicti 
material on their customs and beliefs is found in Ftharmh 
SrMentj o Kankazskikh Gorisakh (‘Miscellany of Information 
on UaucasuB Mountaineers'), Tillis, 1871 fF., but there Is \erv 
little in lantfuages more accessible tlmu Russuui. 

E. H. Minns. 

OSSIANIC CYCLE.— See Feinn Cycle. 

OSTRACISM.— Ostracism Avas the method em- 
ployed in Athens for the greater part of a century 
for iiiijiosing a check upon the acquisition by an_\ 
politician of too great poAver in the State, d’lu* 
name ih explainetl by the form of Asotin g ad(>]it(*d, 
aceonling to Avliich each voter wrote ujion a 
potslierd {6<TrpaKov) the name of the person (o he 
jiroscribed. The normal procod me was as folloAv.s. 
Every year at the regular meeting of the nssem 
hly {KvpLa iKKXTiaia) held ill the sixth prytany 
(Aristotle, AtJi. Pol. 43. 5) a divihion Avas taken on 
tlie (piestion whether the iirovisions relating to 
ostracism should he pul in loice. If the question 
was an.<^weicd in the afliimati\’^e, a special assemhiy 
Avas called to meet in the Agora for tlie actual 
voting (Philocliorus, frag. 79’^ IFNG i. 39()j , 
Plutarch, Aro<itul 7). 4’he a oters depositeil in the 
urn set apait for their tribe the shell containing 
the name of the candidate chosen for expiilsiun 
III order that a definite result might be attained ii 
Avas necessary that at least 6000 votes should he 
recorded ; ‘ and, if this Avas not the case, the wliole 
of the proetjedmgs became aliortive. If, on tlie 
other hand, the necessary number Avere present 
and voted, tlie nominee avIio obtained the largest 
vote Avas jiroelaimed by the public herald as 
subject to the penalties of ostracism. These in- 
volved removal for ten years to a hxed distance 
from Atliens, or, in default, perpetual disfranchise- 
ment {drifiLa) Tin* sentence must he carried out 
Avithin ten days of tlie decree, l>ut was suhjeet to 
revocation by an extraordinary resolution. The 
exile Avas alloAA'ed the enjoyment of his property 
during his haiiisliment, so long as he did nut in 
fringe the jiresciihed limits (Aiist. Ath. PoL 22. S ; 
Pliiloch. and Pint. lore. ntt.). 

Ostrainsm was introdu(‘ed by a law of ( 'leistlienes 
(Ari.st. Afh. J*ttl. 22. 1) in the year 508-507 n.(’., 
ami lasted until tlie year 417 Ji in Avliich 
Hyperholus Avas condemned. An unusual incident 
of the process on that occasion was that Hyji(‘i 
bolus himself had adA'oeated a recour.se to osti acism, 
but, oAving to a temporary coalition of the jiartie-' 
headed hy Nicias and Alcihiades, he became the 
Viet im of his own projiosal (Pint. Nv\ 11). It has 
been commonly as.serted that ostracism fell into 
disuse because the vote condemning a AvorthIe''S 
person like Hyperholus Avas felt as the degradation 
of a punishment hitlieito regarded as a distinction 
rather than as a disgrace (Pint. loc. rit., quoting 
Plato Comicus, frag. 1H7 [i. G54 K.]). 4’his account 
is accepted in substance liy some modern historians 
(«.,(r/., (Irote, vi. 378), Imt it is probable that 
Hvperludus, Avho was murdeied in 411 hy the 
<digarclis at Samos (Time. viii. 73), although the 
accident of oui tiadition lias left his reputation at 
the mercy of his unRcnipulou.s opponents, Avas :\ 
m<»re important person than his d(‘t ractors ad- 
mitted (Busolt, iii. 1269)- Henee it i.s more likely 
that ostracism gradually passed out of use because 
it AAas felt to he no longer needful as a protection 
against the prejionderating inlhience of any indi- 
vidual, Avhile at the same time it liad become 
subject to abuse hy being cmjiloyed in the interest 

J Grote {Hist, of Greece, n 84 n ) favours the alternative view 
that the minimum applied to tlio numher of votes given agaiiiHt 
ain particular name The Greek autliorities bearing on the 
point appear to he ineonsisteiit ; hut Plutarch’s explicit wtate- 
ment is lo he preferred to the idibreviatcd and perlmps corrupt 
text of the lexicographeis. 

‘■i For the couBmerations which fix the date see (1 Busolt. 
Gtiech. Gesch. lii. 1257. 
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of partisanship without Jiriy resulting advantage 
to the State. 

It lias ])cen suggested iliat tlie law of ostraeism 
was formally repealed during the archonship of 
Euclides (Lugebil, in Jahrh. fur /class. P/idol.y 
Suppl. iv, 170), and that it was superseded in 
})ra(^tice by the ypa(p^ Trapavd/xury whieh, though it 
may liave been earlier in existence as a means of 
eorreeting irregularities of the statute law, first 
became an important political weapon in the course 
of the 4th century (J. F. Mahaffy, in Ilermat/uznay 
vii. [1881] 87ff.). 

The original purpose for which ostracism was 
instituted is clearly stated by Aristotle in more 
than one passage [Pol. hi. 13, 1284“ 17, At/i. Pol 
22. 3), viz. the preservation of equality among tlic 
cit izens by the removal of any one whose wealth 
or iiitluence had become dangerously pre-eminent 
Tin; jkmH of such exaltation had been brought 
home to the Athenians by the history of the rise 
of Fisistratus ; and it accords well with the juo- 
fessed object of the law that, the first person who 
suffered under its provisions was Ilijiparchus, the 
son of ('harraus, a kinsman of Fisistratus (Arist 
Atli. Pol, 22. 4). Not- long afterwaids Megacles, 
the son of Hippocrates and a nejdiew of deis- 
thenes himself, was ostracized as an adherent of the 
Fisistratids {ih. 6) ; and th(‘ fiist peison uncon- 
nected with the formerly leigning house who was 
jiunished solely in conse([ucin*(‘ of his (*min(;nce 
was Xaritliipjms, the fathei of J’eiicles {(h.). It 
very soon came about that ostiacism ceased to be 
used for the welfare of the Stat(‘, but was em- 
ployed merely as an instrument of f.action (Aiist 
Pol. iii. 13, 1284*' 23) in oidoi to siipjness the 
li'ader of a jiolitical Jiaity, and leave his opponent 
tiee to jmrsue his own measures without himtrance, 
or even to indict annoyance iiiion an adversary by 
securing tlie removal of his fininds. Su(;h Aven‘ 
the conditions when Aristides w'as ostracized on 
the initial ne of 'Pliemistoc-les (Flut. Anstal. 7, 
T/ir)ii. 5), w Inni tin* obnoxious opiiositioii of Tliiicy- 
dides, the son of Mele'^ias, to tin* policy of Fericles 
was similarly teiminated (Flut. Prrirl. 14), and 
wdien Damon the musician was banished on sus- 
jiicion of being the secret adviser of Fericles' 
[ih. 4).^ 

AVhile most of the recent authorities conclude 
that the institution of ostiacisni was inspired by 
fear of the retuin of the Fisistiatid dynasty, 
(trotefiv. 81-90) has argued that it was from the 
beginning a caieiully diw is(;d scheme for })i event- 
ing the dangers likeljd-o aiise from the excessive 
bitterness of party strife and inculcating in the 
new democracy a growing respect for consti- 
tutional permanence. The successful accoiiijilish- 
ment of its jmrpose is proved by the absence of 
nny atteiiijit to overthrow the constitution <luring 
the interval betw^een the reforms of Clei.stheiies 
and the close of the Feloponnesian War ; and the 
device itself was allow^ed to become ob.''oIete when 
the security of the democracy showed that it w'as 
no longer needed. But Grote has probably ex- 
aggerated the ])olitical value of ostracism, and it 
is unlikely that Cleisllumes had wider aims than 
tho.se attiibiited to him by Aiistolle. 

Ostracism w’as in foice not only in Athens, but 
also in Argos (Arist. Pol. vii. [v.] 3, 1302'' 18), 
Miletus, and Megara (schol. Aristo[)h. Kq. 800), 
althougli nothing is known of the <letails of its 
woi king 111 these States. At Syiacuse also there 
W'as a similar institution known as ‘ petal ism ' 
{■w€T 0 X 011 x 6 $) from the laurel leaf wdindi wwis used 
instond of the pot -iK'rd to receive tin' name of the 

1 On tt»e question of the idenOtv of this Damon with Dajnon- 
ides, also deseribed as a i>olitu'al adviser of Penrles, Bee Sands k 
on Arist Ath, Pol 27. 4; U Wilamow itz-MollendorfT, Ar<Ai- 
toteles vnd Atheii, 2 vols , Berlin, 1893, i. 134. 


statesman designated for exjuilsion. Fetalism is 
said to have been introduced at Syracuse in imita- 
tion of the Athenian law, but to have lasted for 
onl^jr a few' years. The jieriod t>f exile pioscribetl 
at Syracuse was five years instead of the Athenian 
ten (Died. xi. 8Bf.) ; but all our information on the 
subject rests on very unsatisfactory authority. 

Liter AT iTRR.—C Lugebil, ‘Dan Westm und die historische 
Bedeiitun<; des Ostrakisnios in At hen,’ in Jahrh fur klass 
PhilolfHjo-y Suppl iv 119-17:); J M J. Valeton, ' De 

Ostraciamo,’ in Mneinof^jjne, xv. 11HH7J 33 ff., 129 ff., 337 flf, 
357 ff, xvi. (18H8] If., 102ff.,‘ 21411 , H. Hag-er, in Smith’s 
Diet, of (ir. and Rom. Ant.^, London, 1890-91, i HlHf , G- 
Grote, Hint, of Greece, new ed., 12 vols , do 1809 'ro, i\ 79 90 ; 
G. Busolt, (VriVc/ii.se/c’ (tVsc/HC/ife, 11 (Jolha, ISii'i, ])]> 430 441 , 
G-^ Gilbert, Uandhuch der gneeh Staatmltcithinon . i.'-i, 
I^eipzig, 1893, pp. 107 f , .341) , K F. Hermann and V. Tlmmser, 
Lehrhuch der griecli Staatmltert uineAi, do 188tt-92, !s 71, p 

A. V. Fkak.son. 

OSTYAKS. — Three diireient tribes of N W 
Siberia are known undei tins name ; tiie lignan 
(Dugriaii) Ostj'ak.s, the Samoyt'dic Ostyaks, Hiid 
the Yeni.sei 0.styaks. Tin; Fgrian O.styaks li\c 
along the Ob, tfie Irtysh and its trihiitaiics the 
Koiida ami the VaHVugari, in the Tobolsk Govern- 
ment, and in the Narimsk Distriid of the 'romsk 
(Joveriiment Their number in 1897 was 17.221 
(9012 males). The Samoyedic Ostyaks, or O.st yak- 
SanioyiMls, live along the rivers Baiklia, 4'ym^k, 
Karakoiisk, Karasinsk, and Taz. 'Fheir riiimher 
in 1897 was 5805 (2902 m.). The Y enisei tlstyaks 
live along the Yenisei from the village of Ant.itsi- 
ferova iieai Yeiiisiosk to the lower Kureika, a 
tributary of the \ enisei, and along the tiilnilaries 
Stony Tunguska, Bokhta, bowei Tiiiiguska, Kui- 
eika, and the little left tiihulaiy Yeloguya I'liey 
numbered in 1897 about 988 altogid bei* (535 iii. j. 
Fiorii various local administi alive ami ecclesiasi i<*al 
pajiers wc may snjijMise t-bat tbc number of O.styaks 
of Yenisei lias since deereas(*d. 

The lir.st two peoples, tliougli of dilleieiit stock, 
are linguistically as well as lacially akin, liotli 
forming groups of Castren's' Fralo- Altayan family 
of races, w’liiJe tlie Yenisei Ostyaks arc linguisti- 
cally like none of the living tribes in Siberia, and 
were perhaps originally also unlike plivsically, but 
the admixture of Fussian and other blood makes 
it ilitliiailt to ileline their pliy.sical tyjie now 
Thr name ‘OHtvak’ han no Iini'iiistK' allmi(\ w'lth an\ of the 
lanffuajrfM of the three peoplcH The r^jiian O.st.viikH are known 
also Hinqilv as Ostiaks, or aw Ujp'ru, yuj^ia , the Veriisei OatiukM 
as Veniseians, benifj; tla? oldest inhuliilanls of the VeniHei of all 
the peoples now In iny alnn)r that river. The (iHtvak-Samo> eds 
realiv form one group of the Sainoved trihes, and will he dis* 

I UHsed in the art Samoykdb 

tinder the existing Kiissian administration all 
three nations and their clans are mixed, and aiti 
tieially divided into rot/t/, ‘ clans,’ w’itli territoi lal 
names; the more scientilic books and iMlmatiMl 
travelleis, however, wdll never confm^e these tubes 
I. Ughian Osty A kr. — I. Ethnology. — 4'lie 
origin of the name Ostyak has been variously 
explained. 

Novioki (1715)- naively BUggests that it inai he derived from 
the rtURHian oHti, ‘ fish-hones,’ for the Ostiak.s, Ining ehiefly on 
raw fish, lease heajiH of fish-bones hehind them aftei camimiK 
Ills other derivation is from the Russian word oi^tatki, the le 
mams of the only large nation of Ugra wdio once h\ed, as some 
authors say, in the middle of the present Russia, according to 
others, on both sales of the Train Wherever their original home 
was, it IH certain that the <>Ht\ak8 In Kiirope have beem nearh 
exterminated or merged into the neighbouring Zvryan, \ ogiil, 
and Samojed trihes, and it is only in W. Siberia that tbe\ 
remain in eomparative inn*grit\. 

line of the more piobable exjilanations of the name that 
deriving Ostvak from Asyakli, ‘peojileof Ob,’ tliehxal name ol 
the Ostiaks of the Ob in contradistinction to the Ostiuks of the 
Konda or other rivers and lakes, although the general naiiu' hv 
which the Ostvaks us well as the V’f)gu!s call theiuH) I\es is okiuk 
or man’H ; in older days they are supposed to hu\ e called them- 
selves Aryakhi (or, ‘ many ' , khn, * man ’) 

The most proiiahle derivation is from (lie Talai v\oid oiinhtak, 

1 A'ordiHchc HetKcn unit Forxchxuigc n, ii T."), u ^Ethnnlogische 
Vorlesuiigen ’) 14 f. 

2 Krntkof/e opinanpe o mrndic onti/otHkoiu, ed. Mainoff, ]>. 28. 
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‘barbarian,’ by wbidi tbo Tatars called all the tribes of the 
middle Yenisei and the Ob when the\ came to the Yenisei 
valley m the l.'d.h contun It ih the^ who are rewponsihle for 
the classing: of different tribes together under one name. In 
the old Nov^-orod annals of the 11th cent, the OstNaks are 
known as U^ra, while then nei^hhours, the Samo>eds, are 
known under their piesont name. The entr^' for the yeari:ii>8 
mmitions the Vo”-iils as distinct from but allied to the U^ra , 
the same nomenclature is to be found in 1483, when the Moscow 
inilitar\ expedition compiered the lands of these trihes The 
Russians have probably adopted the Tatar word Oushtak, winch 
was pcrliajis already corrupted into Ostyak. The old name 
Ilfjrra, Yoj 4 Ta (plur YogTajass), is still used by the Zyryans for 
their neijj^hhours, th(' Ostvaks of the Urals The Samoyeds call 
the Ostvalia Yarat , Yarf^'ai (t/ara, ‘ stranjrer ’), which some 
people think is deincd troni j<)<;ra. Still more problematic is 
tlie derivation of Yiirak from nyra, }hgra. The Yurak, like the 
( Islvak-Hamoy eds, form a ijroup of Siberian Samoyeds, and their 
name ma\ \ er \ w ell be deriv ed from their word ywr (‘ hundred ’). 

I’he Fimio-U^iiiin ttilies form four linj^nistic 
groujis : (1) (.he Uoiijui, to which at the piesent 
(la,Y the Voouls and the Ostyakn helong, and from 
whicli the Magyars hramdieii off; (2) the Permian, 
to which tile Votyaks, Permiaks, and Zyiyans 
iielong ; (3) the (ffieremiss and Mordvin; (4) the 
Wcsteni Finnic group, to whieh the h'lnlanders, 
(diiid, Vess, Es(s, and Lives belong; to this group 
may also lie adiled (he JiUjilanders. 

Fiselun ^ thinks that tlie Samoyeds and (he 
Uoriaii ()s(yaks are the remnants of a onee large 
nation of mid-SilK'ria, ealb'd Cliud. This historical 
and ratiier vague name must not be contused with 
that of the Finnic tribe mentioned above, who in- 
babi(. N. F. Europe. Aecoiding to Fiseher, the.se 
ancient Fliud wine diiven northward by Tatar and 
Kirghiz, inigialjrig from the Sayan mountains to 
the banks of the Yenisei. But it seems fairly 
settled now that most of the so-called Child remains 
in Siiteria siionld be aseribed to t he old Turkic and 
Tiirkici/ed tribes, and perhaps Stralilenberg''* is 
more eoireet in thinking that the Ugiian Ostyaks 
at any rate, if not th(‘ Samoyeds also, are of Fin- 
nish paientage and have migrated from Lapland 
eastwaid ari(l southward. The b'iniiii^ physical 
type IS generally understood to lie fair, reildi^li- 
Iiaired, liglit-ey< d, ami long-headed, but, even if 
it were so originally, at the present nioinent the 
division of tlie Kiissian investigator Mainolb*^ of 
the Finnic tribes into dark-haired and fair-haired 
is the only one justihed by the facts. The Ugrian 
Ostyaks would belong (o the daik-liaired section, 
and are, vaguely speaking, mesaticenhalic or doli- 
chocephalic, and the Mongoloid infliience is less 
seen among them than among the Mordvins, 
although tlie Ugrian Ostyaks now live almost 
entindy in Asia and the Mordvins in Europe. The 
lack of a siillicient number of anthroiiometric dal a 
makes it difficult to tlefine their type more closely 
than has been tlone by S. Shirokogorov.** He ba.ses 
his generalization on the re.searclies of Kiidyenku, 
who ])laees the Osl.yaks according to their phy.sical 
ty|)e between the Vuguls and the Samoyeds.® 

About a ( housami years ago, when the O.styak 
lands still streteluHl Into E. Europe, though the 
eastern corner of Siliena was also occupied by them 
at that time, the Magyars went to tlio I)anul>e 
valley, and are now known as Hungarians. In 
tliemiiblle }novinces of Kiis.sia there are numerous 
place- and river-names of Ugrian origin, and it is 
probable that, while the Ostyaks liad to give up 
their European dominions to tlie Uussian.s, tlicy 
concentrated in W. Siberia, figliting with tlie 
Samoyeds, who were then losing tlieir southern 
Siberian dominions, for supremacy in the lands 
between the Ural and the Ob. 

1 Silnrtsche Geseh , § ( 15 , p 120, § 07, p. 123, § Ofl, p. 129. 

Das no}d- vnd ostlicht' Tcil con hhnopa ttnd As}en, pp. 
30, 64. 

D. N. Anuchin, ‘Ost.vaki,’ in Andngevski, hJn: i/dopccdia, 
Petroffrad, 1H»7, xxii. .S6S-370. 

* Zadachx ^ntropologii vSihri, p 23, j 

5 Rudvetiko has taken mea-^uirenieute of 127 Ontjaks; me \ 
hi8 Anfropnlopichesktya Izaledoranya Inorodtsev Syenyero- 
Znpadnoi Sihin. 


These lights are vividly described in the old 
heroic epos of the Ostyaks, wliich has been speci- 
ally studied by I. Fatkanoff’ Neither the Sainoveds 
nor the Ostyaks Avere exterminated as a result of 
the lighting. Some of the latter, such as the 
Narirnsk Ostyaks, were merged into the Samoyed 
tribes, but the nucleus of the Ostyak nation still 
exists on the same lands as they have occ.upied for 
many centuries, and they still numlier about 17,221 , 
while of the Voguls theie are only 6500. 

Tlie heroic epos, 'J'nr}n/7i-ara (om, ‘ song ’ ; Tarn, 
Taran, Tarin, an evil anthrojioinorphic power, 
bringing Avar, hickness, etc,), does not mention any 
lights A\ith the Tatars, avIio subdued the Avhole 
\ alley of the Irtysh not earlier than tlie end of th(‘ 
I4th and tlie beginning of the 15th century. Nor 
does this epos immtion the figlits with the poAver 
who succeeded the Tatars in subduing the Ostyaks, 
namely the Muscovites. While the Ostyaks had 
alieady had to light with the Novgorodians in the 
11th cent , Avlien tlie latter took possession of the 
White Sea, and made military expinlitions against 
the Ugra, they Aveie not comiuered, and ])aid taxes 
only Avhen tliese Averc exacted at the jioiiit oi the 
Novgoioduin sword, hut in 1581 the Ugra did 
suciuimb to the Muscovites, and in 1586 the tirst 
Kiissiaii ofitrofj, or Cossack settlement, Avas built 
at the inoutli of the Irtysh on pme Ostyak land. 
It was only after a long and hard struggle, hoAv- 
ever, and not until 41 Ostyak villages had been 
ilestroAcd, thal- the Russians coiuiuered them; 
later the Ostyaks heljied the Russians in coniiuoi- 
irig other nalive tribes. 

Tlie Ostyaks live in three gioups : the iioi them 
Ostyaks, in the noithern Rerezovsk I)is( rict ; the 
eastern Osl yaks, along the Surgut and the Vasiigan 
as tar as it,s tiihutary the Chayanka ; and the 
.south-western or Irtysh Ostyaks, in the northein 
Mut of the ff’oholsk Distriel, along tlie Ol>, tlie 
rtysh, and tlii' Konda. d’lie Surgut is said to be 
the jiiiiest of the Ostyak ilialeets 

2. Material culture.— The Titmijn-ara givi^s the 
folloAving picture of Ostyak life in pi e-Tatar tinn‘s 
Wliile their general material welfare has changed 
for the Avorse since then, yet the nortliern and 
eastern Osl yaks liave not changed much in tlieir 
material ciiituiii. Tlie south-Avestern Ostyaks are 
the most affected by Riis.sian colonization, and in 
some places they give up tlieir nomadic life, though 
they remain seasonal noiiiad.s ; Lc., they live in tluur 
Avooden huts for the hshiiig season, and often fur 
the hunting season as well. Very few of them 
take up agriculture. Syphilis and otlier diseases, 
and the abuse of vodka, are most prevalent among 
these Ostyaks. 

The northern and eastern Ostyaks are wanderers, living in 
reindeer-skin tents, and occasionally in half-underground lo^- 
huts covered with snow. Their suininer tents and domestic 
utensils are made o( birch-bark. Their occupations are hiintiii)^, 
rcindecr-breedm^f, and flshinj^ ; they also flsh throujfh the ice 
In summer they eat raw fresh fish, in winter frozen flsh. The 
bowels, heart, and liver of reindeer are eaten raw, still warm, 
after the kilhnif of the reindeer ; the rest of the meat if. usually 
cooked. The sledtjeH are made of driftwood, and joined by heinjj 
sewn with skin thonp.s : the runners for winter are covered 
with reindeer-skin . The winter dross is made of rcindeer-skin, 
or birds’ skin, ornamented with furs of other animals ; the 
Slimmer dnas is often of nalim (rtHh)-8kin, or woven by women 
from the nettle plant (f/rfica), Tlie same material is used for 
mosquito nets. The Russian cotton shirt is verj little known 
amoiifj the noithern OstAaks, but the south-western Ostyaks 
use more and more European cloth. 

3. Social customs. —In the north the old custom 
of burying tlio dead in a (‘-anoe is still in practice. 
All tlie belongingH of the dead man are laid in the 
grave. To show their sorroAv, (he relatives tear 
hair from their lieads and throAv it on the body; 
this will help the soul-life of tlie dead. Tliose in 
moiiriiiiig go a couple of days Avith uriAva.shed body 
and unkempt hair. The Avidow makes a wooden 
doll representing her husband, dresses it in bis 
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elotheB, and treats it as her husband for a year ; 
then slie buries it also. 

A woman just before her confinement is separated 
from society, and lives for three weeks in a special 
tent Avliich no man is allowed to enter. After her 
seclusion she is purified by jumpini^ three times 
through the fire. 

In olden days the Ostyaks used to tatu their 
bodies with red oclire or soot, with which they 
coloured their dress and even ‘signed’ Kiissiati 
official papers. At the present day their ‘ sig- 
nal ure, ’like that of tlie other northern Siberians, 
is a drawing of a bow and arrow. 

When a girl nuirries, a bride-price {kalyvi) is 
j)aid, and only when tlie whole of this has been 
received is the girl allowed to be taken by the 
bridegroom. When visiting his betrothed, the 
young man has to enter the tent with his face 
turned away, lest he should show his face to his 
parents-in-law, towards whom he has to observe 
various prohibitive restrictions (r.g., he must avoid 
meeting his mother-in-law). The bride has to 
observe the same restrictions towards the bride- 
gioom’s family until her first child is born. Clan 
exogamy was until recently strictly kept, even 
though the clan was comjiosed of people who were 
not blood-relations. Now that the south-western 
and many of the northern Ostyaks are nominal 
Christians, the marriage ceremonies are a corn- 
bin, ation of Christian and sliamaiiist rites. 

In comparison with the old war epic, Tarnyn- 
nra, the language of which is known to very iew 
Ostyaks of to-day, the modern songs and talcs 
seem very poor. Yet even now, especially umler 
the influence of vodka, or of a particular kind of 
fungus, of winch they eat seven, fourteen, or even 
t vventy-one at once, in onler to become intoxicated, 
the Ostyaks sing to the accompaniment of the 
‘.swan’ (Russian lehied^ Ostyak toron-iix), or of 
the do mb m (Russ.; O.styak 7iarcs-iix). The latter 
is said by the Ostyaks to be their original instru- 
ment, and indeed the five reindeer-sinew strings of 
the nnres-iix correspond to the five notes of the 
Taimyn-ara melody. The Ostyaks of Konda cull 
the io7'on-iix ‘ Oh music,’ and say that this instru- 
ment, in the form of a swan, and with nine metal 
strings, came to them from certain of their Ob 
neighbours. 

At the time of the Tarnyn-ara the Ostyaks were 
I'omposed of many small sovereignties, each with 
a chief, living in a settlement, village, or perhaps 
small town. They were all unitecl into a con- 
federate, with a chief {yor, ur, iirl) over all the 
other chiefs. His subjects were known as mygdat- 
if(tks, ‘ earth-peuj)le,’ for they lived in lialf under- 
ground dwellings ; there were also slaves — tcy-ort^ 

‘ man-slave,’ and tey-ne.y or ort~ney, * woman-slave.’ 
The chief was identified with the hero {urt). 

Their legends sav that after the Russian con- 
(] nests the Ostyak heroes were taken by the gods 
up to the sky, and there they live as holy men ; 
the Ostyaks bring sacrifices to them even now. 

4 . Religion. — (a) Gods and spirits. — Many of the 
Ostyaks have since 1715 belonged officially to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but this has not in- 
fluenced their shamanist lieliefs and practices to 
any great extent, and in the Berezov and Taz Dis- 
tricts they are even officially still classed as pagan. 

The dualistic division of gods and spirits is very 
strongly marked. The chief gods are represented 
by anthropomorphic figures, or sometimes by stones 
of peculiar shape. These are seldom kept in their 
tents ; there are special places for them, usually 
among the hills and mountains. Near these sanc- 
tuaries there is usually a shaman (medicine-man), 
who looks after the image of the god, whose special 
protection he enjoys while he is performing his 
shamanistic ceremonies. All the propitiatory cere- 
voL. IX.— 37 


monies take the form of sacrifices to the god^^, 
either of objects, especially of dresses, which aie 
put on the figure one on the top of another, 01 
sometimes of blood-sacrifices, consisting in the 
killing of animals and the smearing of the lips of 
the figure with their blood. Each god has his 
special sphere of influence. 

There are three great gods common to all the 
Ostyaks — Y email’ gnycm, called by some Yega-tei- 
igenen, ‘the old man from the mouth of the Oh’ ; 
tlie goose-god ; and the god of the Konda. 

The descriptions of ‘ the old man from the mouth 
of the Ob’ are somewlmt confusetl. Sometimes he 
is the god of all fish (according to the Ostyaks, all 
the fish in creation live in the Ob and its tnhu 
taries) ; every season the fir.st catch of fish is sacn 
ficed to liim, and many other sacrifices of animals 
or various objects are plaiasi on the spot where he 
lives, the cape at the mouth of the Ob which heais 
his name, in order to secure good weather and 
divert unfavourable winds. Tlie god of rivei 
fertility, he also shows tlie way to travellers in 
wintei, for he keejis files burning {(nirora boirahs) 
during the wintei darkness. He does not, how- 
ever, always inhabit the month of the Oh ; every 
alternate thiee years he spends at the mouth of 
the Irtysh. Tims it seems (hat the Ostyaks, by 
moving him from place to [ilace, hope to secure his 
])at.ronage for both rivers. His figuie is made of 
driftwood, with eyes of glass and breast of i)lated 
gold. He also has small metal horns. Ills first 
garment is ol ‘ worms’ skin,’ above winch lie w ears 
a large number of dillerent di esses which have 
boon ofl'ensl to him as sacrifices. One detail 
suggests that this old man of the mouth of the 
Oh and the Irtysh may be derived from the hero 
wdio once lived among the Ostyaks, and whose 
deeds are recorded in their songs — lie is always 
represented witli a bow and arrows and a shield 
The chief good god of the Voguls, Kors-Toruin, 
and his son Yanykh-Torum, are never represent eil 
with weapons. Nobody may bunt or shoot neai 
the place where the image of Yeman’ gnyem is 
kept, or take water from the river near by, 01 
pitch a tent in the neighbourhood, excejit the 
shaman who looks after the god. 

The goose-god is the protector of all birds — i.e. 
the birds of the river Ob. His figure resembles a 
goose, and is made of cojiper and clothed with 
many sacrificial garments. He lives in the Byelo- 
gorsk hills near the Ob, and the shaman wdio looks 
after him also looks after the nest in which he 
lives, made of pieces of skin, fur, and cloth. 

About the god of the Konda we know very little. 

The chief destructive god is Tarn, god of w^ar, 
sickness, bad weather, and everything destructive 
to life. This god is usually represented as a 
female ; her full name is Ey-vet’ne kimtaran, 
‘double Tarn with one face.’ She is also the 
personification of flames of fire. Of a man who 
has experienced great hardships the Ostyaks say 
that he has ‘seen the face of Tarn.’ 

In the northern part of the mouth of the Ob, to 
the north of the abode of the good god, the pro 
tector of Ob, lives a dark unrier-world spirit some 
times called by the Vogiil name Kul Odyr. 'J'he 
dark spirits dependent on him are known e.emenkvn 
(VoguJ). 

Some of the heroes of the old Ostyak folk-songs 
are believed to have gone, after their death, to the 
sky, and to live there in the form of iron wolves 
{kart yevi'a), and, since the Ostyaks no longer 
make war for themselves, these Iieroes arc now 
imagined as destroying the enemies of the Russians, 
the allies of the Ostyaks. 

Besides these great gods, each Ostyak tent has 
a lesser family-god. Mystical properties are pos- 
sessed by the swan and the goose among birds and 
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by the bear among animals, but by none more 
prominently than tlie bear. After a hear has been 
killed, his body is placed on tlie ground and the 
people dance round it, saying : 

‘ We did not want to kill you, we are not to be blamed. The 
Russians iiave beaten tiie iron for the arruW'hoads and the wing 
of the arrow we received from Eagle Father,’ 

(d) The soul. The Ostyaks believe that man is 
composed of the Ixsiy, its shadow, and its soul. 
After death the soul, with the characteristicj in- 
dividuality of the man, is reborn in some baby of 
the same clan, while tlie shadow goes to the under 
world, and there lives another life similar to the 
life tliat it lived on the earth. 

(c) Shamanism . — The otiice of shaman is not 
necessarily hereditary. The shaman chooses a 
successor, male or female. When the spirits pass 
into the newly-chosen shainau, he has to sutler 
both physically and mentally. He is recognized 
as a shaman wlien he knows Jiow to ileal with the 
dark spirits. The shaman’s costume is very similar 
to that of the Sainoyedic Blianiaii, ami is made of 
leindeer-hide with many metallic jingles. At one 
point in his incantations the .shaman must liave 
ins face covered with a fiiece of cloth. The drums 
of tlie Ostyak shamans dillei from the type u.sed 
by the other natives along the Yenisoi in being 
lound instead of oval. 

11. Ostyaks of the Yenisei or Yeniseians. 
— I. Ethnology. — According to CaHtren,Hhe Yen- 
iseians belong to the Indo-Cliinese linguistic group, 
and their only relative.s in Sibeiia were the not 
long extinct Arine, Kotte, and Assane. In phy.sical 
type the Ostyaks of the Yenisei diller from their 
neighbours in the fact that none of the latter, 
namely the Tunguses, Ugrian Ostyaks, Samoyeds, 
and Yakuts, are so decadent or have such mixed 
hlood in their veins, so that the latter tribes have 
a more characteristic racial type. 

The Ostyaks of the Yenisei were from the 7th 
cent, under Turkic and Uigur influence ; then <*ame 
the Mongols in the 13th cent., while, since the 
beginning of the 17th, Russian influence has over- 
ridden all others. Hence it is no vvondei that their 
f>resent physical type is diflerent from wliat it was 
111 pre-Tiirkic times. It is supposed, though not 
proved, that they are descendants of the old lliiilin 
(Ting-ling) people who, together with the Usuni 
and the Khakas (Kirghiz), were, according to the 
Chinese annals (Hadloll,'-' Bichurin**), of fair com- 
plexion, fair liair, and blue eyes. Of these three 
peoples we can trace so fai only the Khaka.s, \>vho 
in the 7th cent, took the name of Kirghiz, and 
came under the domination of the Turkic tribe 
I'inkm (called by the Chinese Tchili, Dili, or Tele), 
whose language and script they adopted on the 
msanitsy (pictographs), and later of the northern 
Uigur (called by the Chinese Kao-tche). In 970 
the Khakas were strong enough to subdue the 
Uigur, but in the I3th cent, they could not stand 
against the Mongols. Yet the latter did not 
subdue them foi any length of time, and, after 
fighting for about a quarter of a century against 
the Russians, whose conquests they could not 
check, most of them migrated to the other side of 
the Sayan mountains to the stmipes of S. Mongolia. 
The rest were merged in the Turkic and Mongolic 
people of the Minusinsk country. 

All this has been traced partly from Chinese annals and partly 
from the old Khakas pthanitnj/ from the Orkhon valley and the 
Minusinsk country, which iiave been deciphered by V. Thomsen 
and Badloff.^ It may be 8i»|ipo8ed that the Dinlin tribe was 
similar to that of the Khakas- Ki^ghi^, but the link between 

1 ii. 281, Iv. 87. 2 Av8 Stbirten, i 123 f., IStl. 

« Snbrantfe ivyedenii o narodakh olntaytuihchikh, i. 443. 

■* ThomsMi* ‘ Ddchiffrement des inscriptions de I'Orkhon et de 
rienisei,’ Ac Science, Copenhagen, 1894. pp. 1-16, ‘In- 
acriptions de rCrkhon,' M^mohen de la Soc. Fmno-Ougrienne, 
V. [llelsingfors, 1894] 17 ; Radloff, Die alUtirkischen Imchriften 
der Mougolei, pp. 426-603. 


them is missing. On# of the olans of the Kyzyl * Tatars ’ — Shin 
—is said to be of Yenisei -Ostyak origin. 

The present Yeniseians have lighter hair than 
the dark brown or black hair of the Samoyeds, 
Ugrian Ostyaks, and Tunguses, and blue eyes are 
also found ; but this must rather be ascribed to an 
admixture of Russian blood. The name by which 
they call themselves, according to Novicki,^ is 
Tindigyet, according to Ca.str 6 n,^ Kanasket (derived 
probably either from the river Kan or from the 
river Ulukan), while V. I. Anuchin,* with whom 
the present writer’s own observation agrees, says 
that they use for themselves the name Din { ‘ jieople’). 
According to Radloft/ the still existing tribe of 
Koibal, living on the right side of the middle 
Abakan, or the greater part of them, are of Yen- 
iseian (Yenisei- C)styak) origin, while Kai Donner,* 
the student ot the Samoyedic and Finnic languages, 
believes them to be Tutarized Samoyeds, who one 
hundred year.s ago spoke Sainoyedic, like the iicai ly 
extinct Kaniasliints (Kaniajenil), a few of vhoin 
still live in the Kaii.sk District. 

2 . Material and social culture. — All the Ostyaks 
of the Yenisei live along the rivers, grouped into 
seven clans of unequal size, and are fishermen, 
usually working for one of the Rus.sian traders. 
Their hunting and trapping also are limited to the 
area in the neighbourhood of the river. A small 
nuiiihcrof them pos,se.ss reindeer, and consequently 
lead a really nomadic life ; others have adopted a 
more settleil mode of life, never, however, living 
long in one place. Demoralized, weak, unhealthy, 
foinl of alcohol and tobacco, like all the natives, 
they are yet kind-hearted, and, as a rule, honest; 
they are, on the whole, the most hopelessly de- 
generate of all the tribes of the Yenisei region. 

In their social life they liave jireserved very few 
of their old customs connected with birth, death, 
or marriage, although one of the old customs .still 
enforced is tliat of avoidance of father- and mother- 
in-law. In their religion, on the other hand, 
although they are edl oflicially reckoned ibs 
members of tlie Russian Oitliodox ( hurch, they 
have remained comparatively faithful to their old 
tradition.^. 

3 . Religion. — The gods of the Yeniseians may 
be grouped in two classes. 

((r) The benevolent gods. -The highest kind god 
is E.ss, whose duties are somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed, as is the people’s relation to him. No one 
ever saw him, for he lives above the seventh sky. 
He does not take part in human afl’airs ; only once 
a year, on the longest day of spring, he makes a 
review of the earth aim the stars. The people 
celebrate this day with feasting, during which 
women dance an erotic dance. This celebration 
has no direct connexion with Ess as an aiitliropo- 
morphic god, but, since the sky is also called Ess, 
it may bt^ a ceremony connected with sky- worship, 
on his special day 01 the year. 

Next to Esa they put Tomam (am, ‘mother’). 
She lives among the rocks of the far south, and i.s 
very beautiful and kind. Every aprinfj she ascends 
a high rock on the coast of the Yenisei and shakes 
her hands over the river ; from her sleeves fall 
downy feathers, which change, while floating to 
the river, into geese, swans, and ducks ; these fly 
northwards to the Yeniseians. She is the personi- 
fication of the warm and fertile south. 

Besides these two most important, there are 
some other less important deities. Such are the 
eskynSf the servants of Ess ; in winter they keep a 
fire buining in the sky {aurora borealis), to see by 
its light what the baa goddess Kho.sadani is doing 
in her dark northern region. Some of the mythical 

1 P. 7 . 2 n. 281. 

3 Ochork ehamamtva u Yeniiseyskikh Oetyakov, p. 87. 

* A us Sibirien, i. 209. 

3 In a private ponimnnication to the writer. 
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persons, such as Alba, the hero defender of the 
country, who had to struggle with Khoaadam for 
the sake of his nation, rise also to tlie dignity of 
deities who live in the three skies nearest to the 
earth. Alba is expected to return to the earth 
when the Yeniseians need him very much. 

The other mythical person who is worshipped is 
Dokh, the greatest sliaman of all time, and the 
law maker. ‘So said Dokh,’ is the usual end of 
songs, legends, and proverbs. Dokh cannot return 
to the earth till his ulvei^ the most important of 
his souls, is freed from the power of Khosadam by 
the hero Alba.^ 

{h) MalevoleiH powers. — The Yeniseians aie, on 
the whole, more occupied with struggles against 
bad powers than with tiie worship ot good ones. 
Chief of those bad spirits is Khosadam, who was 
once the wife of Ess, but. left him, together uith 
her servants, and went to live with the moon, Khyp 
{i.c. ‘grandfather’). Ess punished her by throw- 
ing her dowui to the earth, where she now symbol- 
izes cold, darkness, sterility, disease — everything 
bad that can happen to men. To punish the 
moon, Ess made him serve man, for whom ho 
divides the time and also foretells the weather. 
Khosadam i.s jiersonihed as having decaying eyes, 
dishevelled hair, and animal paws ; her stn vant.s, 
kyns or selkyns, are black birds with hooked beaks 
Khosadam once lived in the soutlicrn Yenisei, hut 
was driven to the north by the hero Alba, since 
her presence disturheil the peace of tlie Yeniseians. 
As the Yeniseians advanced northwaids, puslied by 
some ‘people from the mountains,' A! ha drove 
Khosadam still fiirtlier north to the ‘dead island,’ 
where no one can touch her ; ‘ even a Russian 
cannot thaw' lier ice.’^ No animals except lishes 
(which have no soul) are at her disjiosal. 

Less evil but still mischievous is Dototam, who 
owns the mountains. In spite of the ending of tlie 
name, Dototam is a masculine being, personilied 
by night-birds, who frighten people with tlieii 
screaming, and have th(‘ bat as their best friend. 
As long as men do not look for his home Dototam 
is not harmful. 

According to V. I. Anuchin,® the Ostyaks of the 
Yenisei believe also in spirits of the foiest, ami of 
water, and in the daughters of tlie latter ; the 
conceptions of all these resemble the Russian con- 
ceptions of the owners of forest and water. These 
spirits were sent down to earth at the same time 
as Khosadam. Lityss, the sjuiit of the forest, has 
fur like a bear, and leaves tracks like a reindeer. 

In every tent there is also the spirit protector of 
the houseiiold [alalt)^ who looks after tlie people at 
night when they arc asleep. This ahdt is friendly, 
but there are also alalt or wind, and of mice, who 
are harmful. As protection against those their i 
figures are carved and thrown into the river. 

(r;) The soul. — Every man, according to the 
philosophy of the Yeniseians, has seven souls. All 
animals except fishes have one soul, and the bear 
has two, one an animal soul {kontol), the other the 
soul life possessed by men also {ulvei). Man gets 
most of his souls from his mother, wdio again 
acijuires them in the course of eating plants and 
animals before the child is horn. His chief soul, 
lUvei^ he gets from outside after he is born. The 
ulvei is jiersonified as a minute man, and its 
picture is alw ays represented on a shaman’s coat. 
Man’s souls are situated in his head and heart, but 
the ulvei is outside the man, though near him. 
When the ulvei is sick, his condition reflects on the 
man, and the shaman lias to find and cure the 
ulwi, and occasionally to fight to free it from 
the power of the ba<l spirits. 

{d) Death. — When Khosadam eats the ulvei^ the 
man dies. But All>a often appears and frightens 

1 V. I. Anuchin, p. 7. a /ft, p. 5, 3 /ft, p, e. 


Khosadam so much that her bowels are relaxed 
and all the souls are set free. A good shaman can 
achieve the same result. The souls are immortal. 
In olden days man also was immortal. It is owing 
to the dog that pe()i»Ie die now. 

‘Ijonp ago when the firut old man died, people were weeping, 
80 Esb sent to them a dog with the mesuage that the.v inuHt not 
be afraid, hut must wrap the old man up m grass and put him 
up III a tree. Hut the dog cheated them, and told them to hurv 
the dead man in the ground Him-c then all men die, and the 
dog was pnnihlied hv being left to live on the earth and eat 
human excrement (this is the hahit of dogs m the north) 

After the death of the man his souls go one after 
another to the seven underground caves, where 
are neither sun nor stars, and w here in a nvei a 
special kind of fish lives, imt where only one land- 
animal, the mammoth, lives. Fioin tlieie the 
souls return to the earth, entering aininuls 01 
plants bclore returning toman. The nhn, how 
ever, can go only to the hear. Wlien the Imuu fei'ls 
the moment ot death ajijuoaching, be goes to his 
cousin, man, and asks birn to fiee the ulen. 1 'he 
man kills the bear, and tlicn makes a IilLle image 
of the riian-hear wdiich he places on some tree. By 
this act the soul of tlie hear is freed. 

(r) Ihirud— At the jiresent tune the Ostyaks of 
the Yeni.sei bury their deail 111 accordance w illi the 
Russian Cliuren regulations; i.e.^ tliey <lig the 
grave in the earth, and carry the dead man in 
a sleigh or in a canoe wdtii his liead luiiied (o 
the front. Rut in olden days they used to cut a 
piece out of a tiee, lay then ilead in the cavity, 
and then force the juece back into its oiiginal 
jiosition. 

{/) Animnl-worshi]). — Altliougb the Ostyaks of 
the Yenisei live almost- exclusively on lish, thei<‘ is 
no role foi fi.sli, as there is none tor insects, in then 
shainanistic coneejitions Of tiees the linch is 
eonneeted with Hlianiaiiism, of flowers the led lily, 
concerning Die origin of which theie is the legi'ml 
that it is a dioj) of the blood of the hero Alba, slied 
when he W'as coming from the north after a sevcK- 
fight with Khosadam. Although there are no 
reptiles north of the Middle Tiinguska, the .serpent 
{tikh), which is the servant of Khosadam, is very 
often represented. The bat and the mole {hja) me 
also symbols of black magic. I’lie eagle, the 
diver, the swan, the bear, the reindeer, and tiie red 
squirrel are symbols of white magic 

(y) Idea of ihi‘ uniocrsc. — 'J’o tlie Ostyaks of (he 
Yenisei the eaithis flat, surrounded by seven seas ; 
above if there are seven skies, and beneath bo\ 
underground w'orlds. All these have to be lenie- 
sented on the shaman’s drum. Each of tlie skies 
has a tire burning — the sun— and also tlie moon. 
The Boar constellation is called Kay, i.e. ‘elk.’ 
The four stars of the constellation aic the feet of 
the elk, the other three stars represent the hunters. 
The first star represents the Turigusea, the second 
the Ostyaks ol the Yenisei, and the third the 
Russians. By means of this constellation the 
Ostyaks of the Yenisei divide the seasons of 
the year. Orion is called Sold, and is said to be 
the head of a reindeer wdiicli belonged to the hero 
Alba. Eire is still resjiected, though no longer 
worshipped ; no dirt must be thrown into the fire, 
nor must it be touched with a knife. 

(h) The shaman. — 'I'here may he distinguished 
two kinds of shamans, dark and light, the latter 
being the more numerous. The dark medicine- 
man, or woman, is called nikkor, or banoket, ‘ man 
from the ground.’ The smith also is siijiposed to 
have a certain amount of supernatural black power. 
In the tent of the black shaman skins of the mole 
or the bat are always to be found hanging from 
the tent-pole. These people shamanize o^dry during 
the dark nights. They can send a man a disease, 
but they can also, as well as the white shaman, 

1 V, I. Anuchin, p. 12. 
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cure it, and foretell the future ; but, while perform- 
ing their iiuigi(! cereiiumieH, they would address 
Kliosadam as their mistress. Not very much is 
know 11 about tiie way in w hich they are prepared 
for their ofliee. Tlie white shaman, or se?uji 
(feminine sciiim)^ r(*(*eives the shamanistic power 
from father or mother. When they start their 
period of preparation, they are called dadii, 
‘chosen.’ J)uring the first year the shaman is 
called khyny-senin^ ‘little biiaman.’ For tliis 
period he possesses only the drnm stic-k as the 
instrument used during incantations. The next 
year he is called se,ni7i, and is given the ceremonial 
liead-band and apron, and a new drum-stick. 
Later a tlriim is made for him. Most of the 
shamaiiK are ficnw till the end of their lives ; only 
excejitional shamans, wdio are now' dying out, are 
ka-}<cnin, and possess two drums. 

The full Bharnanistic costuiiie consists of boots, apron, a head- 
band or a crown, coat, f^'loves, drum with drum-stick, and staff, 
all of them prepared In other people, not l>> the shaman him- 
self, and oriianienled with symbolic fijjures 

Tlie first symbol of the shaman’s dijfnit>, and one of the 
most important, is the drum-stick, called khat-bull, ‘ the feet of 
the drum,’ or (ionainaa-bull^ *tho third lejf ' Sometimes the 
Y’eniseian shamans compare the drum-stick to a whip, and use 
It as such when ndm^'' on their imaginary travels Sometimes 
It IS used as well as the shaman’s staff to fight the spirits wnlh. 
The drum-stick is used not only for striking the drum, but also 
for foretelling the future, for which purpose the shaman’s staff 
or the domestic god, or alalt, is also used The drum-stick is 
used for curing sickness b\ rubbing it over the part affected 
One side of it is oo\ered with fur, the other is divided into black 
sale (the earth) and led side (the sk.y), and on the margin of tlie 
two IS a metal figurt of a snake 

The hcarl-band or crown, both called sendady, the ajiron 
(kuh), the coat (kat or yelen), as well as the hoots and garters, 
iiave as one of the necessary ornaments tigures of people and of 
t he male and female sexual organs separately (byas and 
The crown is made of a few plates of non, a circular knife pro- 
jects from the front of it, and reindeer horns from the top of it 
The latter, which syiuholize the speed with which the shamans 
nio\e on their imaginary jouinovs, are to he seen also on 
tlie slijunau’s coat The knife helps the shaumn to cut his wiu 
through the clouds. The figures on the apron represent din, 
‘ peojik*,' whether in huniaii form or only the sexual organs of 
both sexes; others are heroes and good spin ts. In the middle 
of the apron there is a face of Dokh, the traditional great 
sliaman, and above him two representations of the sun and 
moon On the shaman’s boots there are drawings of trees and 
stars just under the knee, showing how' high the shaman can 
1 ise, leaving the stars on a level with his knees. As a symbol of 
the steadiness of the shaman’s logs, long irons hang on the 
hoots in liie form of Iteais’ andimnian hones. And, to strengthen 
his legs still more, tliese figures, while being made, are kept for 
a long lime in a salted liquid Then the sliaman can easily walk 
in the stony underground mountains The spirit of the w’ind is 
leprcsented by a human figure, to symbolize the speed of the 
shaman’s movements, and the image of an eagle’s claw helps 
him to catch and destroy the evil spirits 

The drum (khattn or ktiasn) is round in form, and on the upper 
Hide, which is covered w’lth reiiideer-hide, sjmibolic pictures are 
painted in red ochre, expressing the idea of the universe of this 
people In the middle there is a picture of a shaman, the sun, 
and the moon, and from the slianian’s head five raj’s branch out, 
on each of which a bird is sitl/ing. This signifies the shaman’s 
l.houghts, winging their way forth with the speed of a bird’s 
flight. Round these pictures tiiere are dots indicating the seven 
seas, and on the lower part of the drum there is a prominent 
portion of the surface wit hout figures. This indicates the hole 
m the earth, bandakan, through which the shaman conmnini- 
c.ates with the underground world. On the inner side of the 
drum metallic jingles represent the spirits which serve the 
shaman during his incantations Every time the shaman 
receives a new drum I, ho number of spirit symbols increases 
The five iron bars across the drum, from which the images of 
the spirits are hung, are called uunnv, ‘ a place to sit on,’ and 
the wooden handle of the drum, w^hich is found on the mner 
side, in the middle, is protected by an iron bracelet called 
khynitin, to prevent the shaman’s hand from coming into contact 
with the powerful spirits. To the wooden bar on l>oth sides of 
the handle several metal figures of birds are attached ; these 
are, first, the two-headed eagle (dokhdadp) who taught the first 
shaman, Dokh, his shamanistic art ; second, the swan, called 
‘ white bird of the goddess Tomantikh,’ who is at the service of 
Ess ; the remaining three birds represent divers (bit), who are 
sent by the shaman as niessengers to Khosadam. That is why 
the diver’s cry is so plaintive, and why the ilivers come in such 
numbers when they hear the shamanistic ceremonies lieing per- 
formed. (The divers generally follow any human gathering, in 
expectatia' of the remnants of food that will Ije throwui away.) 
On the inner side of the dnim frame more pictures are painted, 
of men, dogs, or reindeer, a chum (tenc), and sundry domestic 
utensils. 

It is considered a very had omen for the shaman If the cover 


of the drum breaks during the ceremony : in ancient timcis the 
shaman had to he killed after such an occurrence ; now he i» 
supposed to lose his shamanistic power. After the Hhanian’s 
death it is obligatory to make a hole in the cover of the drum 

Upon the shaman’s staff (tanks) seven human faces are carved , 
sometimes the lower part of the stick 1 ms the shape of two feet 
The shaman uses his staff while shamanizing, and, if he has no 
access to a drum, he can even shamanize with the staff and tlie 
drum-stick. The shaman's staff is made of iron, and, w'hen iron 
is lacking, of wood. It is broken at his death and the upjHu 
part of it 18 placed upon his grave. 

The shaman’s coat, made out of reindeer-skin with the hair 
cut short, has a triangular form roughly resembling a hird’H 
wing, and is open at the front. Onlj' a great shaman has a Loat , 
and he then usuallj' has also an assistant The eyniholic figures 
on the coat are very much the same as on the apron, an<rn.M u 
matter of fact it is very seldom that both are used, and the 
apron is more frequently met with tlian the coat, since the 
I'oats have generalU hceti confiscated by the Russian Orthodox 
priests. One of tiic most prominent figures is the eagle, liuMiig 
round his neck a circle representing tlie serpent. The serjieiiL is 
the servant of the had spirits, and, as the shaman must not 
aildresH these bad sjnrits directly, lie does so through the eagle, 
who lusks the ad\ ice of the serpent. Different metallic figures on 
the coat again represent the universe. A mettillic disk re})resentH 
the earth, with seven holes meaning the seven seas Anoliiei 
disk represents tiie Milky Way, called by the Yeniseians ‘ Alba’s 
Way,’ after their hero Yet another disk represents the Bear 
eoiist-cHation, called by the V'emseiatis tlie ‘Elk’ Thoie is one 
representation of the shaman's sun, winch assists him wlien he 
wanders in the underground regions, and another of our sun 
Af. the tail of the coat hangs a little human figure which is the 
tdtu’i, the chief soul of the shaman. It is considered ver\ 
j unlucky to lose this figure. On liolh sides of the coat there are 
eight metal straps called ‘ribs.’ After the shaman's death the 
metal parts of the coat are kept by his successor, whih* the 
coat Itself is hung on a pole at his grave. 

The actual shamanistic jierformances are very 
similar in type amon^j: all the natives of N. Siberia 
(the Ostyaksof N. Siberia include the Ugriari Ost- 
yakh and the Ostyak.s of the Yenisei), and any one 
who has once seen a shamanistic ceremony and re- 
ceived an exjilanation of it can follow quite easily the 
ceremonies of a totally difleront tribe, even though 
I'jfnorant of their lan^^uaj^e. With some varia- 
tion and addition, there are several chief ])oints 
which appear in all the ceremonies : the wander- 
ing of the shaman to the njijier and lower worlds, 
his struggle or merely argument with the spirits 
upon whom the fate of the man for whom the cere- 
monies are being jiorforrned depends, the return of 
the shaman, anci the communication to the man of 
the result of his interview with the spirits, some- 
! times also the foretelling of the future of various 
people jiresent at the ceremony. 

Litkratijrk. — i. UURIAN Ostyaks. — N. A. Abramofif, 

‘ Opisanye Rierozov.skago Kraya,' BulL Imperial Geographical 
(Rush.), xii. (1857J 327-416; F. Bielyavski, PoyeMka 
k Ledovitomu Maryu (Russ ), Moscow, 1833 ; M. A. Castr^n, 
Nordische lietsen mid Forschungen, Petrograd, 1863; J. E 
Fischer, Sibtnsche (^esch. non der Entdeckwig Sibiriens bts auf 
die Erobervng dienes Landea durrh die mssiaehen Wetfen, do. 
1768 ; K. N A. Kostroff, Narymskw OstyaJei (Russ.), Tomsk, 
1867 ; N. V. Latkin, ‘ Y eniseyskaya Oubernya’ (Lull. Siberian 
Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soc. 1865), Petrograd, 1892; V. Lyadoff, 
‘Moye posledineye putyeshestvie no nisovyu Obi’ (Russ.), 
JSovoye Vremya, do 1894 ; Gregori Novicki, Kraikoye opxaanye 
o narodie ostyatskom ^ium.), do. 1717, ed. V. N. Mainofl, do. 
1884 ; S. K, Patkanon, .S'iaro(/o?;naya jiM osfyaA:o^(Ru88.), do. 
1891 ; 1. S. Polyakoff, Pimna i otchoty o putyeshesivU v dotinu 
reki Obi (Russ ), do 1877 ; W. Radlofif, Aus Sibirien, Leipsdg, 
1884, Die altturkii^chcn Inschriften der Mongolei, PetroCTad, 
1894 ; S. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanpa Inor- 
odtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sthin, do. 1914 ; S. Shirokogorov, 
Zadachx Antropobmi v Sibin, do. 1915; P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Das nord- und ostbrhe Teil van Europa und Asien, Stockholm, 
1730 ; P. Infantyeff, Putyeshestvie v stranu Vogulov (Russ.), 
Petrograd, 1910 ; A. I. Yakobii, Ostyaki Sievemoy chdsti 
Tobolskoi gubemii (Russ.), Tobolsk, 1896; Zayesjii, Bierega 
Obi iikh imtatieli (Russ ), do. 18.58. 

ii. OSTYAES OF Yenisei —V. I. Anuchin, Ochork sha- 
manstva u Yenisseyskikh Ostyakov (Russ.), Petrograd, 1914; 
J. Bichurin, Sobranye soyedenii o narodakh obitayushchikh ti 
Srednyei Asii (Russ.), do. 1861 ; Castr^n, Nordische Beisen 
und Forschungen ; Fischer, Sibirxsche Qeschichte ; N. Gond- 
atti, Sledy yazyehestva u inorodtsev Syevysro-Zapadnoy Sibirii 
(Russ.), Moscow, 1888 ; Kostroff, * Ochorki Turukhanskavo 
kraya,* Bull. Siberian Sect. Imp. Geogr. Soe. iv. pt. i. [1867] 118- 
121;' M. Krivoshapkine, ‘ ObOatyakakh, Tungusakh i prochlikh 
inorodtsakh,’ ib. vl. pt. i. [1868] 89-86, Yeniseyskii Okrug i ysvo 
jisn (Russ.), Petrograd, 1866 ; Latkin, ‘Yeniseyskaya Oubernya’; 
A. Mordvinoff, ’Inorodtsy, Obitayuahehie v Turukhanskom 
kraye,’ Bull. Imp. Geogr. Soc. xxviii. pt. ii. [1860] ; V. V. Pere- 
dolski, Po Yeniseyu (Russ.), Petrograd, 1908 ; I. Pyestoff, 
Zapiski ob Yeniseyskoi Ovbemh (Russ.), Moscow, 1838; W. 
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RadlofT, Aii^t Sibirven, and /)i/' aittih-kutchen InschrxfUn der 
^longolei', A. P. Stepanoff, Y einse yska i/a Gubemya (IIwsh.), 
Petro^rad, 1835 ; Strahlenber^, Dan nord- und ostliche Teil 
von hhnopa und Amen , P. I Tretyakoff, Tiuukhanskn Krai 
(IlUBB.), Petroifrad, 1871. M. A. (^ZAPLICKA. 

OUDH.— See United Ppovinces. 

OUT-CASTES (Indian). — i. The out-castes 
of the early Hindu period.— Caste, in the form 
which it exhibits at prcHcnt, is an institution of 
comparatively recent orif'in (see art. ("astk, vol. 
lii. p. 234 f.). The true out castes, therefore, as 
we now observe them in India, did not exist in the 
early Hindu period Hut, as the Indo-Aryans con 
soliclated their power in N. India, witli the groAvth 
of Brahman ascendancy, tlie theory of the personal 
})urity of the dominant tribes came to bo jj^enerally 
accejded. It was held that one rcf^ion should be 
regarded as specially pure. 

‘That land created hy the Jifods, which lies between the two 
divine rivers Sarasvati and Dpshadvati, the (Hages)call Ftiuhnia- 
varta. The custom handed down in regular succession (since 
time minicinorial) among the (four chief castes (mr?iaj) and the 
mixed (races) of that country, is called the conduct of virtuous 
men ’ {Lawn of Mann, ii. 17 f. [SEE xxv. (1880) 32]). 

The races residing beyond tliis satued pale were 
known to the Hindus by diflerent titles. 

(n) The Mlcchchha . First come tin* Mlechchha, 
or barbarians. 

‘That land where the black antelope naturally roams, one 
must know to be fit for the performance ot sacrifices ; (the 
tract) different from that (is) the country of the Mlechchhas 
(barbarians) ’ (i6. ii. 23). 

There is uncertainty about the modern meaning of 
the word ‘Mlechchha.’ Mann contrasted Aryas 
with Mlechchhas, the latter living in a different 
country and speaking a different language. The 
land of the Aryas was the region between the 
Himalayas and tlie Vindhya numiitains ; outside 
this lay the country of the Mlechchha, or bai- 
harians, i.c. mostly the aboriginal races. 

‘Ai'cording to this dellnition, the Dec'can was comprised in 
the Mlechchha country, but other writers, such as Vaiiishtha, 
imposed no such limitations. In classical works the natives of 
The west were called Mlechchhas, hut not those to the east or 
north. The Chinese, Burmese and other eastern nations are 
never spoken of as Mlechchhas, hut the Muhammadans are 
often so described In modern Bengali the word “Mlechchha” 
18 a term of abuse for those who do not adopt the rules of 
ideanlmess {dchdra) of the Hindus. In other w'onls, it has lost 
its geographical meaning and distinguishes Hindus on the basis 
of religious practice. It is still used as u designation for 
foreigners, but there appears to be some difference of opinion 
.'IS to how far it should be applied to such races as the Chinese 
and .lapanese On the whole, the general view appears to be 
that the term is confined to the western nations While those 
who go to Europe and Arneruui are liable to excommuniciition, 
\oyageH to China and Japan involve no such penalties’ {Census 
of India, lull, Bengal Report, i 2291.). 

It may also be remarked that in tlie more recent 
law literature tbe term received a more liberal 
inter] iretati on. It wan ])rovided that, if a K^triya 
or otlior Hindu king defeated the Mlecbcbha and 
reduced them to tbe rank of Cliaiidala, that is to 
say, forced them to join the lowest grade of tlie 
Hindu social system, that country became lit for 
sacrifice {Manubhdshiya, ii. 23, in lA xli. [1912] 
76). On the whole, the word ‘Mlechchha’ gener- 
ally seems to connote s])eakers of the western 
languages, like the Kapwi^ ^appapo<pii}v<av of Homer 
{II. ii. 867). 

(6) The Dasyu.—The second class of aliens was 
that of the dark-coloured indigenous races which 
resisted the advaiu^e of the Aryans. They were 
known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of tlie good,’ Kak.^^asa, 
or Asura, ‘demons,’ Anasa, ‘noseless.’ 

‘The black complexion, ferocious aroect. barbarous habits, 
rude specrli, and savage yells of the Daayus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under the cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampments of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people, in the first stages of civilisation, os ghosts or 
demons ; or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical or superhuman powers, or as headed by 
devils’ (J. Muir, Orig. Sa7i8krit Texts, li. [1860] 409 f.). 


Modern Hindu writers of the S. Indian school, 
who ojipose the theory of Aryan ascondunev, 
regard the contrast between the Arya ami the 
Uasa, or Dasyu, as a question of cult and not of 
race, Arya meaning a worshipper of Iiidra jind 
Agni, and Dasa, or Dasyu, eitlier denions opjiosed 
to Iiidra or peoiile that worshipped these demons 
(H. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Aiuicnt India in 
the Age of the Maid ran, Madras, 1912, p, lift ). 

(c) The Sudra and the Chnndaia. — When we 
(‘ome^to the jieriod of the law-books, we find that 
the Sfldia are subjected to various disabilities, 
ami, in particular, an* excluded from the right ot 
conn ubiurn with the Aryas {],ains of Mann, in 
13-19, imd passim), lielow the Siidra, hut lioUlnig 
a definite place in the Aryan e.omimimty, aic the 
Chandala, objects of conteiiijit and disojist Maim 
regards the (5hamh»la as the ollspring of a woman 
of high caste and a l^fidra {ib. x. 12, 16). 

‘ A Chaydala, a village pig, a ooi'k, u dog. a menstiuating 
woman, and a eunuch must not look upon the Bruhmarias while 
t;hev eat’ (d>. ili. 239). ‘The dwellings of (lhai,idal!iH and 
Sxapachas (‘dog-cooking,’ ‘ dog-feeder 'J shall be outside the 
village, tlie> must be made Ajiapatras [tliose who use vessel'^ 
from winch no om else will eat], and their wealth (sluill be) 
dogs and dtuikevs Their dress (sliall be) the garments of Hit 
dead, (they shall eat) their food from broken dishes, black iron 
(shali be) their ornaments, and they must always wander from 
place to place. A man who fulfils a religious duty shall not 
seek intercourse with them ; their transactions (shall be)ninonn 
theniBelves, and their marriages with their etiuals Thi-ir food 
shall be given to them by others (than an Aryan giver) in abioken 
dish , at night the.\ shall not walk about in villages and in tow ns 
By day the.v maj go about for the piirjiose of tlii-iruo»k, dis 
tingiiislied by marks at the king’s command, and they shall 
carry out the corpses (of persons) who have no relatives 
By the king’s order they shall always execute the ciiminals, in 
accordance with the law, and they shall take foi themseheH 
the clot hes, the beds, and the ornaments of (hucIi) criminals’ 
{ib. X. 51-56). 

2 . The modern out-castes. -The modern out 
eaates fall into two cla8s<*H ; (1) the imuiinl, de- 
jircfiHed trihea or cfiNtes, wlio occupy the degi ailed 
jiosition wliieh Manu aKsignw to tlie Cliaridalu, 
Hiieh ns the I)om, Hhangi, or (yhiilira (qq.v.) ot 
N. India, or the Fariah {q.v.) of Madras ; and (‘2) 
those who for Bomo ofteiice against Hindu .social 
regulations have been expelled from their tribe oi 
caste hy the sentence of caste tiilmmil, known in 
N. Indians the council of five menihers {pailrhagaf) 
I’he common phrase for such exjuilsion in N. India 
is hiiqqah pdnl band karnd, implying tliat no 
iiieniber of the group will smoke with liiin, or take 
Avater from his hancis. In ot her wouls, he is lioy- 
cotted, no caste-man will hold iiitei course with 
him, and — perhajis tlie most serious of all penalties, 
in a land where the marriage of children is a re- 
ligious duty- -he loses his rights of connnhium and 
other caste privileges. The ofh'iices for wdiicli 
this penalty is prescribed vary in diftcreiit parts of 
the country ana among dift'erent castes ana tribes, 
but the general system is Mie same througliout 
India. 

In Bengal a man ia permanently c\|>clh'd fioni caste for gru\ ( 
offiMices — eg., if he knowingly and perHistcntly parfakes of 
food with, or drinks water from Lbe hands of, or smokes with, 
a man of lower caste, or marries a woman of lower <-aHte and 
refuses t/O put her away. This extreme penalty has even been 
imposed when a man has married a woman of his own caste 
without or against the consent of her relatives. Adultery and 
engaging in an occupation which is looked on as degiading an 
Hometinies punislied in this way Temporary out-casting is 
ordered as a punishment for less serious offences, and a Hiis])ect 
is freipiently ont-casted until he clears himself from a «diurge 
of violation of caste usage {('eaxus of India, Veil, Bengal 
Report, i. 467, un<l see also Hnited Provinces and ilinlh Report, 
i. 337 ff,, Pan jab Rejiort, i 4211 ff , Baroda Rejiort, i. ‘251 ff ) 

3. Restoration to caste privileg^es. — In the case 
of temporary expulsion, restoration to caste privi- 
leges is secured hy abject submission to the caste 
council and by the infliction of various penalties. 

In Bihar the offender has to undergo presi r J^jed penances, 
such as going on a pilgrimage for an ajipointefl penoa, bathing 
in the Ganges and swallowing some of its sand, living on alms 
for a prescribed time, remaining dumb for a certain time, fasting 
or eating only one rnea’ in the dnv . swallow mg a mixture of tie* 
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five product^ of the cow — cow-dung, cow’b urine, milk, curda, 
and ghi, or clarified butter. Besides these punishmentii there 
are rites of expiation {prdyaichitta), including sacrifice, worship 
of the gods, continonly of 8at.i anarayapa, making a gift of a 
cow, a hcilrr, cash, and cloth to the family priest, feeding 
Brahmans and iircseuLmg gifts to them, and giving a dinner to 
the caste men {Cenma o) India, lull, Bengal Report, i, 461) 
In thi'C.iseof the committal of one of the most serioiia offences, 
enu -Killing, the offender has to measure his length on hands 
and Knees along one l>ank of the Oanges, from the source to the 
sea, and to return in the same way along the other bank. 

4. Pollution by the touch of out>castes. — The 

touch or even the shadow of an out-caste falling 
on a man of high caste causes pollution. 

In N. India, when a pom or a Bhangi is called as a witness in 
a court of Justice, the spectators draw 111 their skirts to avoid 
contact uith him, and careful Hindus bathe after shaking 
hands with a European. In parts of the I'anjilb where the 
Hindu clement is stiong one of the unclean (uisies is not allowed 
to draw water from a public well used by high-caste Hindus. 
In such places Chuhifis and Chamars have wells of their own. 
In other pai ts of the jirovince a Hindu’s water-vessel is supposed 
to be polluted if an out-caste happens to stand on the well plat- 
form, or if his bucket-rope is still touching tiie sides of the well 
{Censm of India, lUll, Banjul) Report, i 411 f.) This feeling 
is even stronger in S India. The Naj adifl, an out-caste tribe, 

i iollute a Hr.ihman if they come within the distance of 300 tt of 
11 m , he IS oliliged to bathe, to renew his sacred thread, and to 
drink thelive piod{ii'tii(pahchatiavyaw)of the cow, when these 
out-castcH are jiassiiig by, they must annoiiiico their presence 
bysliouting lest thei cause pollution tL K Anantha Knshna 
Iyer, T/te Cochin Tnbex and Casles, iMidias, 1900, i 57) The 
approach of an Ulladari within a distance of 04 ft polltiles Brah- 
mans and otlier men of high caste; hence they are forbidden 
to use the public roads or enter bazaars {ib. i 85). Vallans are 
obliged to announce their presence liy shouting, and, if they 
visit a temjile, the.i i»a\e to stand at a certain distance from the 
outer walls (ib 1 200) In Bombay the touch or even the 
shadow of a Holeya or C’anarese Pariah is thought to defile {lid 
xxni. [1884] 214) In Khandt^sh a Biahiuan cleik will not let a 
Mahar touch hi.s cart, nor will he take anything iroin his hamis ; 
if the Mahar present s a pajicr, he has to throw' it on the ground ; 
the clerk picks ll. up, and. when he returns it-, he fiirigs it to the 
Mahar, and will not hand it to him (ih. \u f 18,80] 1 17) 

Even castes of menial status ha\e snmlar iwejudices. The 
Pulayans, themselves a cause ot [lollution, have to bathe five 
times and li*t a drop of blood flow from a linger in order to 
puiifi thenselves after touching a Pariah, and the Kuric- 
chans, a low jungle tribe, are jrolluted by the approach of 
other.s of tlie same grade, and their women reijuire waU-r sancti- 
fied by a Hiahman in order to purify themselves (L. K Anantlm 
Krishna H ei, 1 86; E Thurston, Oasfeii a/id e/'ii India, 

Madias, 1909, iv. 120) Ont-castes retaliate even on Bnlhinans 
The lloleyas sav that their quarter must undergo purification 
if a Brahman enteis it ; otherwise ill will befall tlieiii. P.anahs 
also exclude Brahmans, and, should one of them enter their 
ward, water mixed with cow-dung is flung over his head, and 
he is driven nut , iti former times, in Mi sore, it is said that he 
was beaten to <leath (Thurston, 11 . 336 f., vi. 88). 

It is a mistake to believe that these out-eastes 
are conscious of Iheir own liep’adation. 

All traditions represent the Pariahs as a casle w hich has come 
down in the world (Onxi/s of India, lUiil, Madras Report, 1 172). 
Hence many of these trilies pos.se8H privileges which they ten- 
aciously assert. ‘On certain days [m Madras] they may enter 
tenijiles yvlnch at other tunes they must not approach. There 
areseveial important ceremonial and social observances which 
they are always called to inaugurate or take some share in, and 
which, imleed, would be lield incomplete and unlucky yvithout 
them , and at particular seasons there is a festival much resembl- 
ing the classic Saturnalia, in yvhich, for the tune, the relation 
of slaves and masters is inverted, and the former attack the 
latter yvith unstinted satire and abuse, and threaten to strike 
work unless confiimed 111 their privilege.^ ’(M. J. Walhouse, JAI 
iv [1876J 371) The Pariahs and Pulayans of Cochin cherish the 
memory of their fonnei greatness, and regard themselves os the 
original own eis of the soil ; In some temples the lloleyas have 
the right of entry on three days in the year ; one of them sits 
beside 1 he image of va on his elephant and fans the idol during 
the annual procession ; a Panah annually performs the rite of 
the ‘sacred marriage,’ with Egathal, the tutelary goddess of 
Madras, and ties the marriage badge round the neck of her 
imago ; Pariahs pull the idol cars at processions without caus- 
ing any pollution, and they are employed to decide bouudarj" 
disputes ny walking along the line with pots of water on their 
heads (L K, Anantha Kn.shna Iyer, i, 69 : Thurston, ii. 882, vi. 
S3). 

This as.sociation of out-castes with religious rites 
is based on the (lieory 1-hat they are autodithones, 
that they thus understand the projier modes of pro- 
jntiating the local godlinga, and hence in many 
nart.s of India they act as their priests. The same 
Belief aceoilHts for tlie fact that tliey are often 
called in to perform the rites of inauguration and 
investiture of a Kaja of high caste, as in the case 


of the Halbas of the Central Provinces (A. E- 
Nelson, Raipur Gazetteer, 1909, i. 102; cf. the 
custonhs of the Bhil, ERE ii. 554 f.). 

5, Measures of reform. — The attention of sym- 
pathetic Europeans has for a long time been 
attracted to the almost intolerable position of out- 
castes in India. 

W. Ward remarks that the rules of the ^^tras or Hindu religi- 
ous and social regulations regarding the Sudras of Bengal ‘ are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person musl feel 
the greatest indignation at the Hindoo lawgivers, and rejoice 
that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people 
under the equitable laws of the British Government ’ {A Pteie of 
the UiHtoryj Literature, and lieligion of the IJindoos^, Scram- 
pore, 1818, 1 , 68). J. A. Dubois writes ; ‘ In fact, these Pariahs 
are the born slaves of India ; and had 1 to clioose betyveen the 
two sad fates of being a slave in one of our colonies oi a I’uriah 
here, I should undoubtedly prefer the former ’(//mdtt Mannera, 
Customs, and Ceremoniea'*, Eng. tr., Oxford, 11K)6, p 49) 

Recent political agitation among the educated 
clas.ses has aroused public- attention to the problem 
of ‘ the untouchables,’ as they are popularly called, 
and their position is logically regarded as iruioni- 
patible with tliose theories ol the freedom and 
equality of man which are in the air at present. A 
more practical reason has strengthened these con- 
siderations — tho high-ca.ste Hindu sees that many 
of them, in order to escape their degraded condi- 
tion, have sought relief by adojiting Cliri.stianity 
or Isl&in. A movement to ameliorate their condi- 
tion has been recently started in W. India. 

‘Tbe attitude of the educated section of the higher castes 
towards the despised classes has, within the decade, undergone 
a remarkable change TheoHOphists, Brahmo Hamajists, Arya 
S.imajists, Prarthana Samajist-s, high class Hindus and Christian 
missionaries are all taking an active interest in their yveUare 
The work of the Depressed Class Mission in Bombay and other 
parts of Western India is progrc-ssing. The untouchables are 
Iieirig toiu bed. The stigma is being removed. The first step 
has been taUeii, and there is no doubt that the mo\cment uoyv 
going on for their elevation is bound to succeed. In the Bartwla 
State II. II the Maharaja Savajirao Gaekwad is a keen sympa- 
thiser yvith the lot of these poor people. Schools and Boarding 
Houses have been opened for their education Dheds, Bhaiigis 
and Cham.irsean now enter the jirecinctsof Courts and Govern- 
ment Offices, like other castes, and even the public service is 
throw' n open to them' (Cenam of India, 1911, Baroda deport, 
1. ‘26‘2) 

Up to the jn’esent this moveniciil- has not made 
much jiiogre.ss in IS. and S. India. It has to 
encmuiter t lie eonlirmed jircjiidices of a inowt, con- 
servative priestly body, and, 1 hough it is jiroliable 
that, the (|iieHtion once huviiig been raiseil, then 
position may become less degraded than it is at 
present, it is premature to exjioct that, the jirocess 
of amelioration will he rapid. 

LiTKRATUiiB. — ThiB has been quoted in the article. 

AV. Crooke. 

OUTLAW. — The extent of the area tliroughout 
which the .social feelings of early man are ofierative 
diirer.s in diflerent ca.ses. In some instances Miey 
scarcely cross the threshold of his faiiiily-gruiip, 
while in others they reach beyond the boundaries 
of his clan or even 1 hose of his tribe. To him the 
limits of the group, clan, or tribe seem to form 
the ring-fenee of all possible social life, outside 
of which lies a world poojiled by beings whom Ik; 
fears and hates as his deadly enemies. Not only 
the welfare hut the very existence of the com- 
munity of which he is a member depends on the 
niamtenance of the peace wdiich subsists within it. 
This peace is safeguarded by custom, which is 
accepted without question and without exiilana- 
tion as the only rule of conduct; and custmn is 
obeyed, in the first place, by reason of this accept- 
ance, and, in the second place, by reason of the 
conviction that some suiiernatural power, force, or 
influence will bring disaster not only upon the 
man who disregards its bidding, but upon the com- 
munity to which he belongs. It follows that wlio- 
ever breaks the pea<;e commits an offence which is 
at once secular and religious. Sometimes it is the 
former, sometimes it is the latter, element to 
which primitive notions regarding the essentials 
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of criminality aBsign more importance.^ In both 
cases, liowever, the fate of sucli an evil-doer is 
the same. Tliere is no place for him within the 
community wdiich he has imperilled and jmlliited. 
He must be slain or expelled from the company of 
his fellows. 

Frequently expulsion results not only in the 
civil, but in the actual, death of the outcast. 

Among the Masai, if a man is convicted of a particular offence 
several times, and constitutes himself a public nuisance, he is 
proclaiined an outlaw, his property is confiscateil, he is turned 
away willi iilows from every settlement or village, and, unless 
he can find friends in some stranger tribe, he must die of starva- 
tion. 2 A similar fate awaits the Zulu who has committed a 
remeditated murder ; » and in earl3 Araliia a man who had 
died one of his kindred was either pul to death by his own 
people or became an outlaw, forced to take refuge in an alien 
grou)! * In Albania (he murderer’s house is burned, his 
movables are confiscated, his immovables are made over to his 
victim's representatives, and he and his family mu.st flee the 
country. In the Nissan Islands eriminals are expelled from 
the village or district to which they belong, and their houses 
and lands are forfeited the Seri Indians outlaw any of their 
luembcis who are guilty of habitual idleness, of associating 
with aliens, or of failing in certain of the tests imposed upon 
would-be bridegrooms.' Among the Wyandots it is the duty 
of every trihesinan to kill the outlaw ; and the Bedawiii of 
Hadraniaut jiermit the slaying of the man who has been 
banished, after an interval of three days ^ 

Sometime.^ a man wilJ submit to outlawry rather 
than face the death which i.s the puiiishnient of 
per.sislent disohedience to tribal custom, ** or will 
iiinisclf renounce hi.s clansman’s rights and family 
ties in order to jirosecute his vengeance the more 
readily.^® 

Sometimes an oft’ender is outlawed for crimes 
committeil upon persons other than the members 
of his group. 

Thus, among the Barca and Kunianu tht* caltle-thief who 
robs a fnendh tiibfsnuui, and lefusee to make the reparation 
which the elders of Iuh own tube have demanded of limi, is 
expelled lo his lell(»\\s, his dwelling is broken u)*, his propeity 
is t-aken from him, and his friends and relatives must share in 
his fate 11 

8o, too, when the murderer of a member of a neighbouring 
tiilte barns that an avenging expedition is on his track, if he 
takes to flight, he does bo ‘ in the full knowledge of being 
OBtracised for ever.’ 12 

We find instances in which the kindred of a 

1 Sec art Law (Pimntive); and J 0. Frazer, J'sj/che’e Task, 
a concerniuy the Influence of Superi^titutn on the 

(Jroirth of I nstitutwns, London, 11)09, p 79 f , where the view 
instated that the treatment of hoimcidos was onginally con- 
ceued as a purification ; and that it was when that ]>iiiification 
took the form of laying the mansla^ver under restraint, hanisb- 
iiig him from the countrj, or putting him to death in order to 
appease the victim’s ghost, that it became for all practical 
]»nr}»oHcs indistinguishable from punishment. 

■- S L and II tlinde, The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 

p. 10b 

J. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and lle- 
ligioris of South African Tribes,’ JA I xx. I1H91] 119 
•* W. Itobertson Smith, Kinship and Marrimje in Early 
Aiabta', London, 190:5, p. 26. 

R Darcflte, ‘ Les aiioiennes Ooutmnes albanaises,’ Nouvelle 
iU'vne historique de druit fran^ai s et Mran;ter, iv, [19015] 491 
<> F Sorge, ‘ Die Nissan Iriseln im Bismarck Archipel,' 111 
S. R- Steinmetz, Rechtsverhalt nisse von euujeborenen Volkern 
tn Afrika und Ozeamen, Berlin, 1908, p 410 
7W .1 MoOec, 'The Seri Indians,’ J7 RDEW [1898], pt. 1. 
p 273*. 

» E. West/crinarck, MJ 1. 173, citing J. W, Powell, ‘Wj'andot 
Government,' 1 RBEW [ 1881], p. 68, and A. von Wrede, Jieise in 
Hadhramavt, ed. 11. von Maltzan, Brunswick, 1870, i> 51 
y E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 4 vols., Melliourne, 
1886-87, i. 61 f ; Spencer-Gillen*^, p. 496. 

n) That is the case of the kenanna, among the Macusis and 
other tribes of British Guiana. He severs all ties of family and 
clan ; and from the moment when he leaves hi.s village it is the 
duty of ever} one to slay him (R. Schomburgk, Reisen in 
Uritiseh Gnmna tn ISUO-b/,, Leipzig, 1847-48, 1. 158, 323 ff.; 
E. F im Thurn, Amonq the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 
p. 329 ff . ; W. II. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, do. 1868, 
p. 367 f.). 

n W. Muuzinger, Ostafnkanuche Studien, Schaff hausen, 1864, 

1> 470. 

18 W. E Roth, Ethnological Studies amonq the iV. W Central 
Queensland Aborigi nes, Brisbane and Jjondon, 1897, p. 140. 
It may he that by ‘ ostracised ’ Roth means no more than mere 
avoidance. Avoidance is a by no means infrcipient punishment, 
and 18 in use, e.g., among the Eskimos of Boothia Felix (John 
Roes, Apjiendix to the Karr, of a Second Voyage in Search of 
a North-West Passage, Ijondon, 1836, p. 11). 


homicide escape responsibility for bis crime by 
withdiawing their protection from him.^ 

Among the Circassians on the Kuban^ the man-slayer foi 
whom his clan refuse to pay compensation, and whoi’n they 
abandon to the vengeance of his victim’s representatives, must 
flee the country and wander a homeless fugitive (ahrak), until 
he either makes his peace with the avengers or finds death at 
their hands 8 

Elsewhere the .same principle is applied to the 
case of the son for whom liis father has paid many 
and to that of the Hjiendthrift foi whose 
' debts each brancli of the family is lej^ally liable. 
He i.s, says W, Marsden,* bent foith as a lieer to 
the woods, no lonj^er to be considered a.s entitled 
to tlie privilej^es of society. It may be iioUsl that 
to meet or liave intercourse with an outlaw was 
regarded by the Babylonians as a sin ^ 

In the early Aryan community death was tlie 
only penalty; and, if the ciiminal could not be 
taken, lie was exjielled from it, to be treated like 
a wild beast, and, like a wild beast, to be hunted 
down and slain. ^ This conception ruled in Vedic '' 
and Germanic ” anthjiiity, and, in the opinion of 
Schrader, it underlies tfie drifila'^ of the Greeks, 
which originally signified the position of the man 
who could he slam without penalty or payment 01 
coniponKation.^*^ The case of the homo sneer was 
similar. Fallen under the wrath of the god.s, 
whom he had otlended by bis crime, he was e\ 
polled fiom all liumari society ; his goods wt'ie 
confiscated, and it was o]ien to any one to slay 
him. He was not a mere enemy, and. a.s such, 
without rights. He was an alxnniiiation in the 
sight of go<ls and men, to be slmnned like a lepoi, 
and to be ca.st out to herd with the wild beasts.^ 

In ancient Gaul reiu.sal to submit to t lie judg- 
ments of the druids was jiunished with outlawry ; 

I Sei below as to outlawry among thv Irinh and Anglo- 
Saxons 

8 Stahl, cited by E. KuliHcher, ' IJnterauchuiigen ulici dan 
primitive Strafrecht,’ ZVRW xvi [1903] 428 .See also, regard 
mg Caucasian tribes, the authorities cited by A H Post, 
Grundnss tier ethnoloqischen Jurisprudeiu, Oldenburg und 
Leipzig 1H94-95, i. 36‘2-8.'>4. 

3 A Trollope, S. A ft tea, Ixmdon, 1878, h SOI (Kaflirs) 

^ The Hist of Sinnatta, London, 1783, p 21)7 

3 See art Ethics and Morality (Bain Ionian). 

3 0. Schroder, Reallextkon der indogcrmanischen Altertnins 
kunde, Strasshurg, 1901, p 8.'5.6 

7 H Zinuner, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 186 lYom 
the same root as pararr'}, the outeaBt of the Vedas, ih fonne<l 
a senes of terms, among winch is (lie English ‘ wreteh, wlm-li 
clearly iiuheateR wfiat wuh the iinpreHsion of the loti of tin 
outlaw made upon the mind of priinitne man (Scliiader, lot. 
cit. ; cf .1 Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt<rthuvieiA\ Gottingen, 
1881, p. .‘596 f.) 

8 See below, See art. Atimia. 

a> Schrader, loc. cit ; see also Grimks and PirNisiiMBNiB 
(Greek), ^5] 4, 6(6) B. W. Leist (Groeco-ttaltsche Rechtsqesch ichte, 
Jena, 1884, pp 3261 , 331, 408) ob.sorves that the Greeks dis- 
tinguiuhed between tftoyos exoNoriov and rf>6eov aKoi/cnos L* 0*c 
former cafie, when the homicide had fled beyond the reach ol 
the avenger, the ('onniiunity broke off all relations with him, as 
having bi ought pollution U|>on it and offended its gods As in 
the cjise of the Roman aqvce et ignis interdirtio, h'ls flight was 
declared an aeitjwyia, uiion whi< h followed the conliscation of 
Ills property. In the 1 at, ter case he iiiubI alisent him«elf from 
his country only until he lias made Iuh jieace with the avenger 
and with the angry gods See GIP, jit iii.. The Dying God, 
I/mdoii, 1911, p 09 f 

II K von Ihering, Geist dee romtschen Hechts, i.<, Leipzig, 
1878, p. 279ff. This condition was the consequence not of all 
but of certain Hpecihed crimes— ill-treatment of parents, the 
betrayal of a client by his patron, and the ploughing up of 
ancient boundary Htones , and to these the later law added 
certain other offences. Ihering olwerves that buniHbinent was 
not a punishment, but a inean.H of escaping puriiHhiucnt which 
the Romans left open to the accused until judgment The 
community, to free itself of all responsihilit} to Hie gods, must 
renounce all intercourse with the ouUiast. Tins was the 
meaning of the aqutv et igins interdiciio. It was not mere 
political banishment, hut, ojiented as a purification. Kin* and 
water are the oniblemH of [nirity, and were empIoy(‘d m i veri 
act constituting or representing a religious union— r g , sacri- 
fice, marriage, the making of a treaty, etc.— and they were 
denied to the crumnalfi, not in order to signify a rrfuHul of the 
necessities of life, but, as symbols of the purity of the common 
life, which he would snllv l>y his use {>b p 4^88). See also 
Okimkm and PiTNisiiMKNTH (Roman). 

12 Gausar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 13 , see C'rimbs and PraiSliMRNTs 
(Celtic), 
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and in the laws of early Ireland the outlaw is de- 
fined, and tlie conditions are prescribed by corn pi i- 
ance with which his family could lie exonerated 
from his guilt, and subject to which he could be 
slain with impunity.^ 

Among the Germanic peoples outlawry in its 
oiliest form may be described as expulsion from 
human society to keen company with the beasts of 
the forest. The outlaw was named ‘the wolf’ 
{wargus), and was to be treated as the wolf, the 
enemy of human kind. He could be slain by any 
one without penalty, and, frequently, a price was 
set upon his head.^ But, unless caught red-handed, 
his life was safe until the close of the tribunal 
which had pronounced judgment upon him. He 
had thus an opportunity of escajie. No one might 
give him food or shelter, and, according to the 
older law, his goods were confiscated, and his very 
memory was blotted out by the burning down of 
his dwelling.^ Thus, in its earlier forms, outlawry 
inchide<l all punishments, while, in its later modi- 
fications, each jiunishmcnt had its separate and 
iridejiemient placeA Even in the former case 
something was abated of the harshness of the law, 
<*ithei by the interposition of arbitrators or by 
\oluntary submission to a punishment; and, when 
it became iiermissible to give to the outlaw the 
assistance necessary to enable him to quit the 
(country, banishment gradually took the jdace of 
tlie heavier penalty. A milder form of outlawry 
consisted in a tliree years’ banishment, upon his 
leturn from which the exile was restored to his 
jilace in the community. If, however, he did not 
pay the compensation to which he had been ad- 
judged liable, or if he had committed a fresh breach 
of the peace during the term of his banishment, he 
fell under the rigours of the old law.® In later 
times expulsion of the evil-doer from the country 
was replaced by expulsion from the district (‘Mark,’ 

‘ Gau ’) to which he belonged, wldle, under the in- 
Muence of Christianity, not only did the Church 
introduce a form of expulsion, which a secular 
tribunal had no power U> inflict, hut secular was 
conjoined with ecclesiastical expulsion, and pil- 
grimage to holy places, where he could he cleansed 
of his guilt, was imposed upon the exile.® Gradu- 
ally the older system yielded to a new order of 
tilings, under which almost all crimes could be 
atoned for by a money payment.’ 

It was j>rovided by one of the laws of King 
Edward that the homicide’s relatives should escape 
respon^^ihility for his crime if they forsook him, 
refused to pay for him, and ever afterwards refused 
him food or drink.® 

It is of interest to note that, until the law of 

1 The provisions of the Book of Aicill {Ancimt Lawn and 
IiistitnUs of Ireland, DuMiti and London, 1S65-7U, iii. 381) 
rcjfarding outlawry are qiioU-d m art. (.’rimrs and Punihumknth 
(C eltic). See also II 8 \d\K\in\The Eaily Ihst of Institutions, 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 174 ; E. U’Ciirry, On the Manners and 
Custonu of the Ancient Irish, ed W. K. .Sullivan, 3 vols., London, 
1873, i. p. cxx. 

2 W, K. Wdda, Das Strafrecht der Oennanen, Halle, 1842, p. 
i70 f. ; Qriinm, p. 733 ; K. Maurer, Vorlesvn(jen uber altnord- 
tsche Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1910, v. 13611. jH. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, do. 1837, i. 168. In Iceland the law 
sanctioned and favoured a sort of war of extermination against 
the outlaw. Whoever met him and could master him without 
danger to himself must either slay him or give him over to be 
slain. The community paid a price to the slayer or captor, and 
restored to its peace the outlaw' W'ho ha<l slain three other 
wretches like himself (Wilda, 282 f ; cf. Maurer, 1. 141, 148) 
The danger to society which results from neglect to take severe 
measures against those whom it has exiielled is illustrated by 
1 he case of the Cocina Indians, who are neither a tribe nor a 
caste, but a band of outlaws, wiio live bj robbing the other 
inhabitants of the Goajira reninaula (F.* A h Simons, 'An 
Exploration of the Goajira Peninsula,’ Proc. of the Royal Geo- 
ijraphu'al Bodetj/, vii. 11886] 787). 

8 Wilda, pp. 283-296. 4 /6. p, 2961 ; Brunner, i. 173. 

B Wilda, PPA197-301. 6 Grimm, p 737 

7 Wilda, pp. 270, 320. I 

^ A ncient Laws and Institutes of England^ London, 1840, 
p 106. I 


Scotland was modified by statutes passed in 1649 
and 1661,^ the man who had been proclaimed rebel 
for a criminal oU'ence could be slain by any one 
with impunity, and that his relatives were for- 
bidden to ‘resseit, supple, or manteine or do favors 
to “ him,” under pane of deid and conliscatioun of’ 
their movable property.'-* 

LiTBiiATURK.— In addition to the works cited in the artiiile, 
see artt. Banisiimbnt and Ethics and Moralitv. As to the 
position of the outlaw in Northern antiquity, see The Story of 
Grettir the Strong, tr from the Icelandic by Eirikr Magnilssoii 
and William Morns, London, 1900, and the trr. by G. W. llasent, 
entitled The Saqa of Burnt Njal, Edinburgh, 1861, and The 
Story of Qisli the Outlaw, do. 1866. 

F. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 
OVERSOUL. — ‘ Oversoul ’ is Emerson’s term 
for the ab.solute spiritual reality of the universe. 
’J’he word in this sense was new with Emerson ; 
the idea which he sought to express through it was 
almost as old as human thought. The early in tin - 
enccs which brought Emerson to his doctrine of 
the oversoul, whicli in his twenty-fourth year lie 
calls ‘the Universal Mind’ {Journal, li. 217), were 
! tbewTiting.sof (kderidge, Wordsworth, ('arlyle, and 
Goetlie. Somewhat later he took up the study^ of 
FJato and Flotinus with intense entbusiasm. They 
bail a profound inlluence on bis development, and 
it was probably their doctrine of the soul that 
suggested to Emerson Ins term ‘oversoul.’ 

iTotinus, following Plato’s suggestion, in the 
T'lmania, of a world-soul, presents as a (central 
feature of his philosophy a vast, eternal, all- 
inclusive soul of the universe, which is at once both 
a one and a many. It is the unity in one of all 
the souls that are and of everything that can be 
called soul in the entire universe, visible and in- 
visible. It is the ()\ eifiow of tlie inelfahle godhead, 
flooding out and corning to expression in the 
myriad forms of man and nature. 

‘The uncreated ground ’ of Meister Eekhart and 
‘ the bottomless abyss ’ of Jacob Boehme also had 
a positive influence in the formation of Emerson’s 
view of the oversoul, and still more important was 
I the influence of German transcendental philosophy, 

I espeidally as expounded by Eiclite and Scbellmg. 

‘There ig,’ accorning to Fichte, ‘one animating life, one 
living reason, of w'hu'h all that seenis to us to exist and live in 
but a modiflcation, definition, variety and form '{Grundzuge des 
gegemvartigen Zeiiatters, Berlin, 1806, led. ii.). ' One eternal 

energy separates itself into our consciouBnesH, flow's forth as the 
fountain of being, and remains even in its time-stream alwaye 
one undivided energy ' (ib. led. iv.) ‘ One (hvine life wells up 
in ourconsciousness and appears in a world of in finite variety’ and 
change’ {A nwei sung zum seligen Leben, Berlin, 1806, lect. iv.). 

With even less restraint and greater poetic ex- 
uberance, Sehelling traced everything up to the 
absolute, the ground and matrix, both of finite 
mind and of external nature, which fit each to 
each like the two poles of a magnet. This absolute 
is the immense, brooding, organizing life, sleeping 
in the nlant, dreaming in the animal, and waking 
into full consciousness in man, and revealing itself 
in ever-heightening forms lirst in an embryonic 
way in nature and then in conscious forms through 
history, art, and religion— a view which Coleridge 
interpreted in his Eolian Harp • 

‘And what if all of animated nature 
Bo but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual bree/e, 

At once the .Soul of each, and God of all ’ ' (44 ff.). 

Emerson’s doctrine of tlie oversoul runs through 
all his writings botli in prose and in verse. It under- 
lies his interpretation of nature, his conception of 
genius, his faith in man, and his unfailing assur- 
ance in the testimony of the soul. His most com- 
plete, though still highly poetic, interpretation is 

1 1649, c. 96; c 217 {The Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, ed. T. Thomson, Edinburgh, 1814-76, vi. pt. ii. p. 173, 
vii. 203) 

2 D. Hume, Com. on the Law of Scotland respecting CrimeiA, 
Edinburgh, 1844, i. 187 ff.; 1640, c. 14 ; 1592, c. 66 {Acts of Pa\. 
liaments of Scotland, ii. 872, iii. 674). 
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^iven in his essay, The. Over-soul, first published in 
1841. In this essay the oversoul is called ‘ the 
Universal Mind/ ‘ Supreme Mind/ ‘Spirit/ ‘Deity/ 
‘the Eternal One/ ‘that TTnily within which 
every man’s partic ulat being is contained and made 
one with all other,' ‘ thecoinrmm Heart/ ‘ the Soul 
of the whole,’ ‘the deep I’ower in which we live/ 
Like Ficlite’s ‘absolute ego’ and Sclndling's 
‘ absolute principle/ like ‘ the universal reason ’ of 
(bleridge and ‘the infniite Dnine I’n^scnce ’ of 
Wordsworth, the oversoul, in Emei son’s view, is an 
immense spiritual environment of the soul, a vast 
background presence impinging on the inner border 
of every jiersonal life, so that man is a veritable 
‘ facade of a temple,’ which opens inward into the 
infinite. 

WhcnthiH presence ‘breathes throuj^h his [man’s] intellect, it 
is geniuH ; when it breathes through his will, it is vntue , when 
it flows throujfh hisalTeotlon, it is love’ (The (hn'r-aoul [Wort-fi, 
li. ‘2f)ft]) * It arches over them like a temnle, this unity of 

thoujfht in which every heart heats with nobler sense of power 
and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual soleinnitv’ 
(ib. p, ‘2151)). 

He accounts for the genius of Michael Angelo and 
other artists in the well-known lines ; 

‘The passive Master lent his hand 
To the \ust soul that o er him pl.umed ’ 

{The I>ruhlem, 1 171 | ix 17]) 

One universal sea of life surge.s into all indi- 
vidual inlets, ‘ as the water of tin* globe is all one 
sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one’ {Over-soul, 
j). 276). ‘ 'riic waters of the great dce]> have ingress 

and egress to the soul’ {The Intellert [irey/r.v, 
11 . 3iyj), and its ‘influx’ makes men wise beyond 
their own private knowledge, and gootl beyond the 
narrow range of their human deeds — ‘the soul is 
superior to its knowledge, wi.ser than any of its 
works ’ {Over-soul, p. ‘J71). Silence, the hush of all 
that is of the private and exclusive self, is essential 
to the inflow of the highei truth into the soul. A 
man must learn to ‘listen greatly.’ 

‘Silence i8 a solvent that, destroys (liinltinjf] perisoiiahty, and 
{^ives UH leave to be ffreat and univcrwal ’ (Intefcerf, p 1119) 
According to Emerson’s doetiine, tlieie is no im- 
penetrable wall, ‘ no screen or cinling,’ between 
the individual soul and the oversoul. 

‘ There is no bar or wall in tlie soul, where man . ceaseH, 
and Uod , bejjins The walls are taken away. We he open 
on one side to the deops of spiritual nature ’ {Over-soul, p 
‘ T)raw\ if thou canst, the mystic lino 
Severing rightly his from tliine, 

W’hich 18 human, winch dnine ’ 

{Worship, 1 21 ff [ ix. 2.‘{7)). 

‘ Ineffable is Uie union o! man and (.od in every act of the 
soul. . . For ever and ever the influx of thus better and urii\ er- 

Hid self iH neyv and unsearchable ’{Ovei -soul, p 274) ‘ Tiioughts 

come into our minda by avenues yvhich yve neycr left open ' 

‘ If he |man)ha\e found his centre, the Deilv will shine through 
him' {ih p ‘2(58 f.). Self-reliance is sate iiecause it is sonl- 
reliance, and soul-reliance is safe because it is a ‘trust which 
carries God with it and so hath already the whole fiitnie in the 
bottom of the heart’ (ib. p. 278). 

Like his mastcr.s, 1*1. ito and Plotinus, and his 
German and Engli.sli inspirers, Emer.son thinks of 
this oversoul, (his universal icasoii, as the intei- 
])onetrating life and power and intelligence in 
natun*, wliich is ‘ the perennial miracle’ of spirit. 
Nature is alive through the .same over.soul which is 
ill us. At tlie centre of nature, as at the centre of 
man’s soul, one supreme mind is actively present, 
is showing its unvarying laws, and is weaving the 
web which partly conceals and partly reveals the 
hid den- working spirit. There is one common, 
neiietrating pulse of nature and spirit—* the earth- 
beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes the tune to 
which the sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and 
the sap of trees’ {Representative Men [Works, iv. 
135]). 

Since Emerson’s day there have been many inter- 
pretations of ultimate reality in terms of oversoul, 
vVilliam James concludes that ‘continuous and 
conterminous’ with our {lersonal selves there is ‘a 
wider Self through which saving exjieriences come ’ i 


{Varieties of Religious Experience, pn. 508, 515) 

k. M. Bucke calls this ultimate reality ‘ cosmic 
consciouRiiess,’ and gives many illustrations of its 
influence (see his interesting book, Cosmic Con- 
sciousness). F. W. H. Myers worked out in much 
detail a doctrine of the suliliminal self, from wliicli, 
he Indds, come in.sjiiiations, revelations, and a vast 
number of extraordinary experiences and mani- 
festations {Uuman Personality). There are, 
furthermore, in contemporary thought, many popu- 
lar varieties of oversoul doctrine. 

Litkraturb. —Plato, Tiinoevs ; Plotinus, F.tmends (Kmerson 
read Thomas Taylor's tr., London, 1787), Eckhart, Predujten, 
ed. F Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 187)7 ; of Jacob Behmen 

(Boehme) (F.merson read the so-called Luyv ed , in 4 yols , 
liOiidon, 17(54-81), J. G. Fichte, Popular W'nrfcs, Kng tr 
2 vols , London, 1889; F W J Schellmg, Idem ru einei 
PhiloKophte der Natur, L<Mp/ig, )7t)7, and Von der Welts/ th, 
Ilaniburg, 1798 ; S T Coleridge, , W Wordsworth, 

1‘oi’mH , Ft W. Emerson, ('onipUdc Woiks, Rneiside ed , 12 
vols., Ixmdon, 1894-09, Journals, 10 vols, Boston, 19U9 1-1 , 
W. tames, Tanefifs of Iteln/tous Experience, London, IfXi.' 

R M. Buckc, ('o'-mte Const naisni ss, Phihuiclpln.i, lOO.i , 
F. W. H. Myers, Human Petsonal/ty and its Su/vnuil oj 
Bodily Death, 2 yols., London, 1903. 

Biifur M. Jones. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT.— The name is givcm 
to tlie religious revival yyliieli hcLmn at Oxford in 
1833 Its foimal beginning is held to he a sermon 
on ‘ National Ajiosliisy ’ pniaclied in the Univeisity 
Uhurehal < Oxford on lilli July 1833hy,lohn K(‘hle. 

l. ntej in July t.ht‘i(‘ was a m(‘(‘ting at lladleigh in 
Sullolk, wheie H. J. Bose was rector, at which the 
only resident Oxford F't'llow j)ies<*nt was K. 11. 
F'roude ; hut far more im]>oitant were the Tretvts 

for the Times by Members of the Cm versify oj 
Oxford, winch began in Sejdembci 1833, the first 
thre(‘ Tracis being written by J. H. Newman, 
Keble, Fronde, and Ncnvman were all I<’ellows of 
Oriel ('olb‘g(‘, though lv<‘bb‘ iiad ceaHcd to ri’side 
regularly in Oxfoni tmi years before. 

I. Causes of the Movement, — 'I'he immediate 
causes were the dangers threatening the English 
Cliureh from four (piarteis, 

(1) The mo.‘-;t obvious dangler, though the least 
serious, was jiolitieal, J'he Established position of 
the English fJiundi scem<*d threatened. In 1828 
the 1>st and Corporation Acts, in 1829 the jieiia) 
laws against Koman Catholics, bad been rejx^aled 
In 1832 the great Jteform Bill bail become law, and 
the Whigs yy ho liad chamjHoneil all the.se ineasuniM 
wen* in office supiiorted by tlu* eniancijiattid Koin.'in 
Catholics and the Dissenters. The Chnrc’h as a 
wh(de liad been alli(‘d to the 'tones, and most 
observers imagined that the old order in the Church 
as \yell as in t.lu* State was doomed. In 1833 tin* 
lii.sh lashojirK's were reduced from twenty to ten 
(the t’huieh of Ireland was then Established) ; the 
Bill for their reduction was before the House of 
Jvords when iv(*ble preached his famous sermon; 
the interference vvitu the Irish sees appeared an 
earnest of xvhat might hapfien to the English in 
their turn. The ojijiosition of the bishops and 
cleigy to reform had made them singularly un 
jiojuilar in tin* great towns. By the i.solation of 
this cause the Movement can he made to a})pear 
almost wholly jiolitieal, as a mere rally in favoui 
of the Tory party, or of the old relations between 
Church and State. ^ 

(2) A second ilaiigiii* was from what is called 
Eiastianism {q.v.), though it was not the teacliing 
of Erastus hut of the English philosopher Thomas 
Hohhes — the vmw that the final authority in 
religious belief was neither the Bible nor the 
Cliureh, hut the State, Such a view was a 
cominon])la(;e of Whig thinkers, and since the 
action of the State at the Kevolution of 1689, 
when six English bishops (inclndir"^ the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and one Iii.sh bishop had 
lieen deprived, without any canonical simtenc^e, 
the Church had inclined more and more in its prac- 
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tice in an Erastian direction. The atronfjest teach- 
ing agaiimt Kraatianism came from the Nonjurors 
{q.v.)y and it is aignilicant that an edition of the 
works of Charles Dislie, one of the wisest and most 
learned of the Non jurors, liad been issued from 
the University Press, Oxford, in 1832. Keble 
in his sermon had spoken strongly against State 
tyranny over the Ctiurch, and a strong protest 
against such a relation of Church and Stfite marked 
the Movement from its beginning. Thi.s view, 
while it made an appeal to the more spiritual of 
the l^rotestant Dissenters, was unlikely to com- 
mend the Movement to Whig ministers. 

(3) The most vital and tlie most subtle danger 
was ‘ Liberalism.’ This was tlie spirit whieli had 
burst out in tlie French Revolution, but was at 
work in 1833 in tlu^ universities of (lermany, 
unknown to most Englishmen. H. J. Rose had 
called attention to it in sermons at Cambridge in 
1825, when he was answered, strangely enough, by 
E. II. Piisey. In England in 183.3 Liberalism was 
the view that education, civilization, and reason 
would cuie the evils and sorrows of mankind. 
Religion, in tlii.s view, was apt to be regarded as 
‘ the ruhhi.sh of superstition.’ By Liberalism the 
followers of the Oxford Movement meant ‘ the 
tendencies of modern thouglit to destroy the basis 
of revealed religion, and ultimately of all that can 
be called religion at all ’ (Cliurch, Occasional Papers^ 
ii 386; Liberalism is analyzed most carefully in 
H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, London, n.d., pp. 
70 -82, and by J. IL Newman, in the Apologia pro 
Vita Sita, Note A., ‘ LilieralLsm,’ added to the 1865 
and all sul)se<inent editions). 

(4) The fourth danger which in part evoked the 
Movement was the wide-spread ignorance of the 
princjpbjs for which tlie English Church stood. 
Thomas Sikes, rector of Cm Is bo rough, foietold a 
few years before the Movement began that the 
general su]>])ressit)n of the truth of the doctrine ol 
the Holy Catholic Chui eh would ‘ liave its lejirisals.’ 
The eli'eets of tluise, lie a<ided, ‘1 even <irea<l to 
contemplate, especially if it conies suddenly’ 
{Letter's and Con espondcixce of J. H. Newman, ii. 
484). Ceitairily one obps't of tlie Tracts for the 
Tunes was ‘ to avert the danger of peopbj hecoiuing 
Romanists fiom ignoran<;e of (3mrch principles’ 
(Cliuicli, OxfordMovnneni, p. 241), and the Tracts 
were directed to be advertised as ‘Tracts . . . on 
tlie i)iivilcg(;s of the Cliurch and against Popery 
and Dissent.’ This fact is furtlier l»orne out by 
the Pndatie to Kelde’s sermon on ‘National Apos- 
tasy.’ The Movement had its origin in part in the 
anti Ruimiii feelings stirred by the Emancipation 
Aet.ot!829. 

Thcsi‘ w(>re the immediate causes. There were 
otlicrs wluch reached further hack, prominent 
among tlieni the horror of the French Revolution 
which liad caused men to look with more. faAmur on 
the institutions of the past, the Romantic move- 
ment in literature headed by Sir Waltei Scott, and 
the Latitudinarian teaching of the Oxford Noetics, 
whose arguments drove men to sound their position 
and so forced them to re-discover the foundations 
of the position elaiincd by the English Church — 
viz. tlie Fatliers and the Councils and beli(‘f in the 
Holy Catholic Church. Yet aiiotlier cause operat- 
ing in the same diiection Avas the teaching of 
dial lea Lloyd (1784-1829), bishop of Oxford and 
K(;giua Professor of Divinity. As professor in 
1825 the bishop gave a course of lectures to gradu- 
ates on the sources of the Prayer Book, and showed 
its indebtedness to the Latin forms in the Roman 
service-books. According to an Oxford tradition, 
brcviai ies Avgre brought from the Bodleian Library 
and .shown to the bishop’s class. Newman, Froude, 
and Piisey all attended these lectures, which set 
them to study sympathetically the devotions of 


the pre- Reformation and the piiinitive Church. 
William Palmer’s Origmes LUurqicas (Oxford, 
1832), which owed sornetliing to Lloyd, tuined 
men’s attention in the same diiection. Lloyd’s 
death in 1829 was a heavy loss, for, had he lived, 
he would undouhtedly have exercised great influ- 
ence on the Movement. Tlie distinction drawn by 
Newman, in Tract 90, betAveen the practical and 
formal teaching of Rome he had learnt from Lloyd. 

2. History. — The traditional position had always 
been held before the O vford Movement by those who 
were called since Queen Anne’s day ‘tlie High 
( 'Imrchmen,* but it had been obscured by the Lati- 
tudinariaiiism of the previous century. It had 
suliered from its supposed connexion with Jaco bit- 
ism ; it Avas held to a man by the Non jurors. 1 1 still 
had distinguisherl representatives in 1833, in the 
little knot of men whom successive archbishops of 
Can tei bury (Manners-Sutton [1805-28] and Howley 
[1828-48]) had trusted, especially Hugh James Rose 
(1795-18.38) and a devout layman Joshua Watson 
D 77 1-18.55). To the energies of this group was 
due the founding of the National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
(Jiurch of England in 1811 and the Church Build- 
ing Society in 1817, and of a monthly Church 
review, The British Magazine, in 1832 ; and recent 
lesearches tend to show the latent strength of this 
body of Church manship, wliich, though not so 
prominent as tlie Evangelical school, in time helped 
to swell tlie force of the Oxford Movement. The 
Tracts for the Tunes louscd Churehinen and rallied 
them to the old standards, and from 1833 until 
1839 tlie Movement gamed ground rapidly J'his 
Avas due in jiarl to the moral and intelleetual 
attraction of its leadens. John Keble, ‘the true 
and primary ant, lioi‘ of tlie Movement ’ (NeAvman, 
Apologia, p. 75, ed. Wilfrid Ward, j). 119), had 
made Ids rejmtation as a scholar at Oxford before 
he Avas twenty-one. In 1827 he had published, 
anonymously, The Christian Year, a volume of 
religious })oeti y Avhich Avon inimediaL* Huce<*ss. 
John Henry Newman Avas second only to Keble. 
Tlie Ti arts for the Tunes Avere liis idea, and many 
of them were from his jicn. His books, pamphlets, 
and, above all, his sermons, Avorc among the most 
compelling forces on the side of the Movement 
Richard Hiirrell Froude, originally apunil of Kehle, 
brought him and Newman together. Frouiie died 
young, in 1836, hut his idtias and influence as rnani- 
feste.d in his diary and letters, printed after his 
death, had their elli^ct on the revival. Edward 
Boiiverie Piisey joined the Movement in 1834 with 
a lYact on ‘ Fasting ’ {Tracts for the Times, no. 18). 
His personal holiness ami jirofouiul learning were 
to have an enormous influence on the later 
development of the Movement, after Newman had 
gone. 

Pusey had been, like Keble, NcAvinan, and 
Froinle, a Fellow of Oriel, but became Regins Pro- 
fes.sor of HebreAV and Canon of Christ Cliurch in 
1828. Each of these was a scholai, and each (save 
Pusey) had poetry in his veins ; but, above all, 
eacli Avas a man of deep religious earnestness. 
Keble and Pusey had been brought up in the 
traditional High Cliurch school ; Fronde lisul 
learnt that faith from Keble ; Newman, originally 
an Evangelical and later iindined to ‘ Libei.alism,’ 
had become a High Cliiirchman from Keble’.s 
teaching mediated through Froude. 

From 1833 to 1843 Newman’s influence was 
supreme in the Movement, and it was felt not 
merely througli his published Avritings, but also 
through his sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Ox ford, 
of which he had been vicar since 1828. They have 
been described by various writers, by none more 
carefully than by John Campbell Sliairp, himself 
a Presbyterian : 
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* After hearing: those sermons you might come away still not 
believing the tenets pecuhai to the Hi^h Church 83 stem; but 
you would be harder than most men, if 3 ’ou did not feel more 
than ever ashamed of (ioarsenesH, selfishness, worldhnesa, if you 
did not feel the things of faith brought closer to the soul’ 
(Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, Edinburgh, 18G8, p. 278). 

Thus, ‘ while men were reading and talking about 
the Tracts, they were hearing the sermons,’ and ‘ the 
sermons created a moral atmosphere, in which men 
judged the questions in debate’ (Church, Oxford 
Movement, p. 130). The appeal of the Movement 
to Christian antiquity and to the great Anglican 
divines was given practical illustration by the 
Library of the Fathers, begun in 1838 under the 
joint editorship of Keble, Newman, and Ihisey, 
and by the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology in 
1841, flirected by a committee of which the auine 
three leaders wei e members. The Movement f rom 
1836 had a nuarterly magazine, The British Critic, 
at first partly edited by Neu man, who became sole 
editor in 1838. He resigned in 1841 and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Mozley. 

From 1833 to 1839 was the period of the Move- 
ment’s great success. Recruits poured in : at 
Oxford among tlie younger men it numbered R. 1. 
AVilherfoice, Cl»ail(*H Marriott, R. W, Church, 
J. B. Mozley, Frederic Rogers (later Loid Blach 
ford), Isaac VVilliams, and \V. J. Copeland, ea<‘h 
of whom has left a name behind him. But its 
swift suc<*css was a danger. It attracted inimls <if 
a dillerent temper from those of the original fol- 
lowers, men who ‘ cut into it at an angle ’ and ‘ whose 
direction was unquestionably Romewards almost 
from the beginning’ (Newman, Apulogia, }). 278, 
ed. Ward, j>. 260). Among tlnmi weic distinguislieil 
names : William George Ward, once a follower of 
Arnold, F. W. Faber, Frederick Oakeley, t). B. 
Morris, and J. T). Dalgairris. This party gained 
confciol of The British Critic and forc(‘d Newnnan 
in the Romeward iliiection. 

In 1839 he first felt a doubt as to the tenabilily 
of the Anglican jiDsition. Rctween July and 
November 1841 this doubt was increased by Ins 
study of the hisloiy of Ai iaiiism, the establishment 
in connexion with the Protestant Stal-e Church of 
Ihussia of an Anglican bishopric in .leiusalem, and 
the storm of episcopal censure which biiist upon 
him on account of his Tra(d no. 90, wliich lie had 
jniblished earlier in that year. The Tract was 
a coniment upon certain jiassages in the xxxix. 
Articles; it anplied the strictly historical method 
to them and showed that much of their language 
was not directed against the formal teaching of 
the Roman Church. The honesty of the inteijire- 
tation would liaidly be questioned now, and even 
in that day old-fashioned High Churchmen such as 
W. F\ Hook of Leeds, G. Moberly of Winchestei, 
and William Palmer came forward in Newman’s 
defence. But popular clamour was aroused, and 
theeflect on Newman was immediiitcand disastrous. 
In 1842 he retired from Oxford to live in almost 
monastic seclusion at Litllemore. In Sejitember 
1843 he resigned his benefice of St. Mary’s and 
preached his last sermon as an Anglican (the 
iainous ‘ Parting of Friends ’) at Littlemore on 25th 
September. A month later he retired into lay 
communion with the Fnglish Church and performed 
no more ministerial acts. 

Meanwhile the opjiosition to the Movement had 
been growing. The Evangelicals had early in its 
course denounced it as being a return to supeistition 
and popeiy, the Liberals under T. Arnold liad 
attacketl it fiercely on the same ground (see Arnold’s 
art. in The Edinburgh Eevieir, cxxvii. [1836]), and 
the Roman Catholics from another side disliked 
and denied its assertion of the Catholicity of the 
English Church. Protestant feeling had been 
aroused by the publication of the first two volumes 
of R. H. F rondels Remains (ed. Keble and Newman) 


in 1838 and by the title of Tract no. 80, * On Reserve 
in Communicating Religious Knowledge,’ which 
was ‘a beautiful and .suggestive’ essay by Isaac 
Williams, Avntten to cheifk the habit of using the 
most sacretl words and phrases at random in horta- 
tory ajipeals. Tiact no. 90, in 1841, added fuel to 
the flame. 'I’lie Heads of Houses at Oxford who 
had at first regarded the Movement with ‘con- 
temptuous iridillerence ’ from 1841 adojifud an atti- 
tude of hitter and jiassionate hostility, with the 
exception of M. A. Roiith, President of Magdalen, 
flieii (he most learned and venerable dnirie in 
England, who stood entirely apart from Uicir pio- 
ceedings. 

In IKfl the Heads issued a decree condemning 
Tract 90 and bianded it as dishonest. In 1843 a 
committee of them suspended Puse^ liom pnaching 
in the Univeisity pulpit for two years foi teaching 
in a sermon on the Holy Eucharist doctnne con 
trary to the Chuich of England. Pusey iicvci 
knew the precise charge against his sermon or (hu 
ground njioii which it was coiidemm*d. A like 
violence marked the utterances of some of the 
bishops. J. B. Sumner, then hishoj) of Chestm 
later archbishop of (Janterhiiry, a devout Evan 
gelical, in a charge of 1841 asciibed tlie Movement 
to the woi k of Satan, and other hirthojts tollo\\c<: 
suit (their utterances were carefully collected ami 
arranged by W. S, Bricknell, in his J adguinil of 
the Bishops upon 'iractarian Theoloqy, Oxfon], 
1845). Tlie silencing of Newman and Pnsey in 
Oxford gave tlic Romanizing wing an onportunily 
of coming to the iionl, and in ISJI \\g (.1. W'aiii 
puhlislu‘(i \\\h, Ideal of u Chnsiian (7iurrh, a hook 
marked hy great moial eai nest ness and containing 
some extremely shrewd and bitter ciitKaHni of tin 
Ibiglish Cbuicli ; it assumed that onl,v the Roman 
Cliuich satisfied the conditions of M'hatR(dmM“b 
slionld be. 

The Heads of Houses at Oxford seized the chance 
tlius given them. 1’hey secured the condemnation 
of tlie book by the Univeisity and Waid’s degiada 
tioii liom his degieus ; a juojiosal to censure JTact 
no. 90 was, however, vi'toed by the Proctors. Tliesc 
events on IHtli Feb. 1845 meant the ilownfall of 
the Movement in Oxford ; the drift to Rome set in, 
and finally on 8th Oct. 1845 Newman was reemved 
into the Roman communion. 

'I'lie Movement then entered iijion its hi‘coii(I 
stage, 3viMch was appropi lately tmough nmiki'd hy 
the consociation of a new chnicli (the anonymous 
gift of Pusey), St. S.'iMour’s, in the slums ol Lecsls 
Th(* Movement had ceased to be an academic allaii 
and no3v made its ajqieal to tlie }>eoj)lc ol the great 
towns. The Kvangtihcals in the Ihth cent had 
left these great populations ajiart, their own sti oiig 
holds being chiell}'^ 111 the inland watering jilaces 
such as Bath, Ghcltenham, and Tunbiidge Wells 
The followers of the Movumeiit began the mission 
work in East and Cential London, w'h(;re such out; 
posts as 8t. Peter’s, London Docks, and St. Alban’s, 
llolhorii, became in time famous This earnest 
devotion to the masses in tlic towns was strong in 
R. 11. Fronde, who in 1833 had a ‘Project foi ro 
viving Religion in great Towns ’ hy meaiiH of 
colleges of unmarried jiriests, which he considered 
‘the cheajiest possible ay of providing (dlcctivnl) 
for the sjiiiitual wants of a laige j)opu!nli</n 
(Remains, 1 . 322). Side by side wdtli tins attempt 
to evangelize the poor districts went the movement 
to rai.se the standard of w^orship, and to teach 
through the eye as well as througli the ear. Both 
developments roused strong ofijioHition, and from 
1845, w hen liots began at Exeter becaii.se the sur- 
plice was used in the imlpit in place of the black 
gown, as tlie bishop had directed, until tiie infamous 
riots at St. George’s-in-the-East which closed the 
series in 1860, mob violence was freely uses! 
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Inevitably it failed, an it deserved to fail, and 
slowly the public worship of the Eu{j;lish Chuich 
lost its (oldness and dingineas and became moie 
dignilied and b(‘,autiful. Hymns came into moie 
general use ; the principal hymn-writers of this 
p(n*i<)(l were, with few exceptions, followers of the 
Movement. Among them were Henry W. Baker, 
William Bright, S. Baring-fJould, and John Mason 
Neale. Nefue aided this development not only by 
his original compositions, but by his translations 
of the old fjatin and (Jreek hymns— a work which 
had been begun tentatively \)y Bishop K. H(‘ber 
(1783-1826) in the previous generation, but in which 
no one before or since has ai)proached Neale. 
Music too, as a result of this side of the revival, 
returned to i)ariHli chuich services and attention 
was paid to choirs ; many of the most popular 
English Church hymn-tunes owe their origin to the 
men of the Movement. J. B. Hykes, tlie much 
persecuted vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, and 
Fredeiick Core*Ouseley w(‘ie both priests who had 
flung in then lot with it. W. H. Monk and John 
Stainer w'ere devout lay musicians on the same 
side, while Kichard R(Mlliead and Thomas Helrnore 
did miKtli to restoie tlie old plain -song to the 
t’liurch’s services. 

While this revival of Church worshiji w'as juo- 
( eeding, the teaching of the Movement met with 
fiercer attack. In 1850 the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration came before the Judicial (.’ornmittec 
of the Privy (kiuncil in the case of (i. (b Corham, 
w hom the bishop of Exeter had refused to institute 
to a lienefice. The Privy Council in 1851 decidecl 
that (xorham’s doctrine (which w'a>, in fact, peculiar 
to himself), though it appeared to deny the l^rayer 
Hook teaching, was not contrary to the Cliurch of 
England. 'I’he result w’as a jianic in w hich many 
clergymen and lay-folk w'ent over to Rome, among 
them 11. E. Manning, J. R. H ope [afterwards Hope- 
ScottJ, and, later, R. 1 . Wilberforce. Next follow'ed 
an attack on the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
the Lord in the Holy (kuiimunioii. For teaching 
this doctrine O. A. Denison was pro.secuted in 1854, 
hut his opponents failed to secure his condemnation 
in 1858, on a technical ground. Keble’s treatise On 
K uvharistical Adorat ion (Oxford, 1857) and Pusey’s 
two sejiarate books on The Heal Presence (1855 and 
1857) were evoked by this attack. In 1870 the 
attack was renewed, the defendant lieing W. J. E. 
Bennett, vicar of Frome-Selwood. In 1872, how- 
ever, the Privy Council decided in his favoui. 
Still herce.r storms raged over the teaching and 
practice of jirivate sacramental confession. Its use 
liad naturally been revived as the Prayer Book 
was studied and the jiower of the sacramental j 
system known in the individual life. Its practice 
at St. Savdour’s, L((cds, w as attacked in 1848, in | 
1858 Richard d'em])le West, later vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, was assailed for sueb 
teaching at Boyne Hill, and theie were furious 
public agitations against the jiractice in 1873 and 
again in 1877 ; the idl’ect of these w'as to bring the 
teacdiing before a wider circle than before. These 
last agitations were confined to new\sj>aper articles, 
speeches, and pamphlets ; no charge of false doc- 
trine w^as ever brought against the much-abused 
clergy in any Church court . 

The ceremonial revival, inaccural ely but pojui- 
larly called ‘ritualism,’ led to a series of suits in 
the law-courts wdiich began in 1854 and only closed 
with the judgment in the ease of Read v. the bishop 
of Lincoln in 1890. This revival was originally 
due to an early follower of the Movement and 
fiiend of Newman, J. R. Bloxam, Fellow of 
Magdalen j(7ollege, Oxford, a scholar and an anti- 
(juary. It was carried on by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, led bv J. M. Neale and others, but with 
the growth of hostility to the Movement in the 


fifties it passed into less learned hands. The 
Churches began to be re-decorated, and the use of 
the Eucharistic vestments was revived, the stole 
being first used in 1837, the chasuble in 1841. The 
first lawsuit ended with a judgment in favour of the 
revival in 1857, later the Privy Council changed its 
mind, and, finally, on the tide of a No-])oi)ery 
agitation, Disraeli, then Prime Minister (assisted 
by A. C. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury), passed 
a Public Worshij) Regulation Act in 1874 ‘ to put 
down Ritualism.' Under this Act live priests were 
imori.soned for various terms — a fact which ralliiid 
public opinion to the persecuted party — and the 
Act became a dead letter. The Church of St. 
Alban’s, 11 olborn, and its vicar, A. H. Mackonochie, 
b(ne the brunt of this attack from 1867 to 1883, 
when Mackonochie w^as finally deprived of hi.s 
benefice. 1 1 e died four years later, worn out by his 
long persecution. A like fate had overtaken Dykes 
in 1876 after the merciless hostility of his diocesan 
C. Baring, bishop of Durham. The judgment of 
10. W. Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
case of the bisho]> of Lincoln in 1890 brought peace 
to the Church and jiractically deidded the question 
in favour of the revivalists. 

During these struggles — indeed, from the Gorham 
judgment in 1851- -the hght had been directed 
against the princijde of Erastiamsni. 'flie J udicial 
Committee of the Piivy Council had, almost by in- 
advertence, a.s Ijord BroughaTn declared, been made* 
the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal in 1833, 
wdien the old C’hurch courts w'ere reconstituted. 
It was a purely Parliamentary court, destitute of 
spiritual authority. Consequently, as this becann* 
realized, High Churchmen (feclined to plead before 
it or to obey its decisions. This led to the accusa- 
tion of ‘lawlessness,’ but the moral autliority of 
the protesters has in fact rendered the court and 
its decisions inoperative.^ 

3 . Fruits of the Movement. — The spiritual forci^ 
of the Movement showed itself further in its success 
ful revival of the ‘religious’ or monastic life. 
New'inan and K(d)le both sympathized wdth this 
develojunent, but its guiding spirit was Pusey. The 
first Sisterhood was fouiuled in 1844, and every 
decade since then has witnessed the growth ol the 
I Movement, a revival without parallel in Christen- 
I dom ; and the great sisterhoods, with tlieir works 
of charity, penitential ies, homes, orphanages, and 
schools, are a marked feature in tlie life of the 
English Church, and would have seemed incredible 
to the Churchmen of one and two hundred years 
ago. Communities for men have grown more 
slowly, but tlie Society of St. dohn the Evangelist, 
Cowdey, founded by Richard Meux Benson in 1866, 
is estaldished in four continents, and the Commun- 
ity of the Resurrection and the Society of the Sacred 
Mission are deeply rooted and widely know n. These 
are some of the fruits of the Movement of 1833. 
Other results are the zeal for Foreign Mission.^, 
which it shared with the ICvangelicals, and the 
w holly changed conception of clerical and episcopal 
activity. Samuel Wilberfonic, bishop successively 
of Oxford and ’Winchester, was ‘the re-modeller’ 
of the conception of a bishop’s duties, and the high 
standard set by him owed most if not all of its feat - 
ures to the Movement of 1833. Among the rank 
and file of the clergy the Movement has done much 
to raise the general level of devotion. Retreats and 
Quiet Days, parochial Missions, and the like, if 
originally borrowed from the Church in France, 
owe their acclimatization to the Oxford Move- 
ment. 

The first Tractarians re-introduced a type of 

1 Iteference may be made to the Report of Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiatitical Discipbne, 1900, p 67, g 863, which declared 
that ‘the judgments of the Judicial Committee cannot practi- 
cally be enforced.' 
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character whicii had been sadly lacking in the 
English clergy and laity for a century. They were 
marked hy reserve, resolute self-discipline, un world - 
liness, shrinking from preferment, haired of sham 
and pretence, and a grave distrust of the feel- 
ings. Tlieir teaching and preaching exhibited the 
most tender personal devotion to the Lord tJesus 
(dirist as to a living Fi iend. Generally speaking, 
religious men before the Oxford Movement ‘spoke 
of our Lord in a more distant way, as one holding 
the central place rather in a dogmatic system than 
in the devout afiections ’ (Shair]>, p. 320). This 
personal devotion was })articularly a mark of Kehle 
and of Ihisey, hut it was reflected very clearly in 
t heir followers. 

In one respect the Oxford Movement after 1846 
sliowed that it had its right and loft wings, both 
a conservative and a more liberal group ; this was 
when it was confronted by the fresli discoveri(js of 
natural science, represented broadly by the term 
‘evolution,’ and by the same methods applied in 
the department of Liblical crititdsrn. The right 
or conservative wing was that of I’usey and Keble, 
the more liberal school that of the founders of tin* 
Gu(mHa7i newspa])er (in 1846), (diurcli, J. lb 
Mozley, and Lord Blacliford. They diflere<l in 
their view of the sort of o])position to be oflered to 
Essaj/s and Reviews in 1860, and the work of the 
iiextgtineratioii of tlie liberal wing (who carriisl on 
in many respects the Ni'wman tradition in the 
Movement) issued in Lwx Mundi, an imjiortant 
volume of theological es.says, published in 1880. 

Apart from the morii detailed results noticed 
here, the Oxford Movement from its beginning in 
1833 has stood foi tlie (torjtorate as opposed to the 
individualistic jirinciple. Tlius, while it enijdias- 
ized the almost forgotten or neglected truth of the 
Church, and so incuried the suspicion of attaching 
imjiortance to the institutional rather than the 
mystical side of religion, its later followers were 
drawn to apply the doctrine in its fullness to society 
round them, and Christian socialism is no by- 
product of the revival, but a true application of 
its jiriiiciples to social questions. The Christian 
Social Union was in fact founded by later followers 
of the Movement in 1889, though it secured the 
aid of Churchmen of other view.s. But gilds and 
religious societies have sprung from the Movement 
and its princi[)lcs naturally and spontaneously. 
Broadly, too, the Movement lias had a wider result, 
f rom the thinly-veiled deism of the Latitudinarian 
Churchnicn of the 18th cent., with their Zwinglian 
view of the sacraments, the Oxford Movement has 
slowly and painfully brought back into the lives of 
English people a belief in the suiiernatural. When 
the Movement began, Englishmen as a whole were 
becoming more and more mateiialistic, le.ss and 
less spiritual, distrusting enthusiasm and devotion ; 
religion, when it was more than a cold and dry 
morality, tended to become mere emotionalism 
which was very apt to feed itself on phiases. The 
Oxford Movement with its passionate devotion, its 
apiieal to Christian history and to authority, 
brought back the old conception of the Church, 
not as a mere human institution and a department 
of the State, but as the Body of Chri.st, with life- 
giving sacraments and a ministry reaching back 
through the Apostles to the liOrd, a society which 
‘ takers its origin not in the will of man, but in the 
will of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (F. Temple, Twelve 


Sermons preached at the Consecration of Truro 
Cathedral, Truro, 1888, quoted in H. S. Holland, 
God's Citff, liondoii, 1894, p. 20). 

LiTKiun hk.—A briof l)il)liogra)ihy will be found in The Cam- 
hraUje Ihst. of lin(jhsh Literature, xii. [1915J 4ft.S~463. Tlu 
Mmement itself may be Btudied in the following authorities 

i. The Traetfi Jor the Tunes, London, 18:13--41 ; The Hernains 
of Ruhard 11 urrell Fronde, do. ; sermons and otiier 

works of J. Keble, E B. Pusey, Charles Marriott, and 
Isaac Williams, The Fntish Critic, 183(>-43 ; the sermons 
and lectures, etc., of J. H. Newman before his aeeessioii ; the 
treati.ses of R. I. Wllbei force and of Isaac Williams. These 
are characteristic productions of the Movement as a wliolc in 
Its first stage ; the works of R. W. Church. H. P Liddon, W 
Bright, and J M. Neale illustrate the second sta^jc , for the 
third the works of C. Gore, H, S. Holland, A. L Moore, R 
j C. Moberly, W. C. E. Ncwbolt, Darwell Stone, J. N. 
Figgis, P. N Waggett, A. Chandler, F. Weston, and B 
W. Randolph give tlie best general view of its doctrinal and 
ethical teai hnig 

II . The history is chiefly to he found in iiuiiierous biographu's, 
hut hooks (;o\ermg the period are : Church, Oxford Movement 
1H3S IHI 40 , London, 1892, and Newman, Apologia pro Li/rt Sua, 
ed Wilfrid Ward, ‘with difTerences of various edd. noted,’ 
Oxford, 1914 (these are indispensahle, but they carry the story 
only to lH4f)), fJoiuplcte general histones are ; P. Thureau- 
Dangin, The Knglish Catholic Renval in the XlXth Century, 
Kng tr., ‘Zvols., London, 1914 ; S. L. OlUrd, Short Hist, of the 
Oxford Movement, do 1915, S. Banng-Gouid, The Church 
Revival, d(). 1914. Other sketches of the Movement are eon- 
turned in T Mozley, Remmucences, chiefly of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement, 1 vols., London, 1882; J. A 
Fronde, Short Studien on Great SulijectB, 4 vols., London and 
Bombay, 191).’!, n . , F Oakeley, Hist. Xote,^ on the Tractanan 
Movement (lS3:^-lSh5), London, ISO.) The hingraidiies of the 
leaders are important, especially Liddon, Life of Kdivard 
Rouveric Pusey'^, 4 vols,, London, 1894--9H , Letters and Corre- 
spondence of J. 11. Xewman, ed. A Mozley, 2 vols., do. 1891 , 

J. T Coleridge, Memoir of John Keble, 2 vols , Oxford, 1869 ; 
Life and Letters of Lean Church, ed. M. C. Uhurch, London, 
1894 ; Church, Occasional Papers, 2 vols., do. 1897 ; Letters of 
J. li. Mozley, I).l) , do IHSfi ; Letters of J. M. Feale, J).l>,, ed. 
M. S Ijiwson, do. lOln , J O Johnston, L\fe and Letters of 
Liddon, do 1904 ; G. W E Russell, Dr Liddon, do 1905 ; 
Letters on Church and Religion of H’ IC Gladstone, vd. |). C. 
Lathhiirv, 2 vols., do. 1910 , Letters of Frederic Raid Rlaehford, 
ed (J. K. Mariridm, do 1896; Wilfrid Ward, William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement, do. 1889, Autobiography of 
Isaac Williams, ed. O. Trevost, do. 1892; J. H. Pollen, Narra 
tive 0 / Five Veurs at St SaviouFs, Leeds, Oxford, 1851, and 
Life (hy A Pollen), JiOndnn, 19r2 ; William Palmer, Farra- 
tive of Events connected with the Fubheation of Tracts for the 
Times, Oxford, 1843, new ed. with additions, London, 188.'1 ; A. 
P. Perceval, A Collection of Papers connected with the Theo- 
logical Movement of London, 1842 , fM. Trench], Charles 
Lowder: A Biography , do. 1881, [E A. Towle], A U. Maekon- 
ochie A Memoir, do 1890; C. E. Osborne, The Life of Fathei 
Dolling, do 190.‘{; W. Crouch, Bryan King, Rt George's K , 
do 1904; Auiobwjiraphy of Dean Gregory, ed. W. IL Hutton, 
do. 1!H2; G. W. E. Russell, Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of 
Lincoln, do. 1912, St. Alban the Martyr, Uolborn, do. 1913 , 

W. Burgon, Lives of Tv'elve Good Men, do 1888 , A. B. 
onaldson, Five, Great Oxford Leaders, do ]9()(); and bio 
graiihies in H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, do. 1905, and A 
Cecil, Six Oxford Thinkers, do. 1909. 

III . Characteristic of the Movement were its novels and its 
poetry. 

(a) Novels- those of Charlotte M. Yonge, Elizabeth M. 
Sewell, Francis Edward Paget, Harriet Mozley, J. M 
Neale, W. Gresley, and A. D. Crake , also From Oxford to 
Rome, London, 1847, and Rest m the Church, do. 1848, anonym- 
ous, but In fa(‘t by F. E. S Harris , J H Newman, Loss and 
Gain, do 1K4S. 

(b) Poetiy Lyra Apostohea, London, 183(1, ed. II. 0. Beech- 

ing, do. 1899, which shows the hopes and ideals which ani- 
mated the leaders in the first days ; J. Keble, The Christian 
F<?ar (anon. ), do. 1827, Lyra Innocentium (anon,), Oxford, 1846, 
both ed. with Introd. by Walter Lock, London, 189H-99 ; J. H. 
Newman, Verses on Religious Subjects, London, 1853, many of 
which are included in his Verses on Various Occasions, do. 1868 ; 
Isaac Williams, The Cathedral, Oxford, 1838, Thoughts in 
Past Years, do 1838, *^1852, The Altar, London, 1847, The 
Baptistery, ‘2 vols., Oxford, 1842-44, and others ; F. W. Fabei, 
Poems and collected ed., London, 1914; J. M. Neale, 

Collected Uymm, Sequences, and Carols, do. 1914 ; Christina 
Rossetti, Verses, do. 1893, New Poems, do. 1896. The Oxford 
Movement from the literary point of view is discussed by W. H 
Hutton, in CanUxridge Hist of English Literature, xii. (*h xii 

S. J.. Ollard. 
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PACIFISM.-Seo War. 

PADMAPANI. — Padinapani (Tibetan, Phyag 
iia pad ma), the bodhisattva or the god ‘ witn a 
letl lotus in the left hand,’ is a name of Avaloki- 
f(5.svara, >vho, as has been said, is more than an 
nidinary bodhisattva ^ who is in fact one of the 
chiefs of the PmUlhist medifeval ])antheon (see 
art. Avalokitksvaua). Many ffirms of Avaloki- 
tesvara aie known from Indian and Ti1[>etan 
sculptures, from Indian miniatures and Tibetan 
designs. It is always the same Avalokitesvara, 
and the dillerences are (diietly iconograjdiie, 
although dideient legends and siieeulations may 
be embodi('d in the dili'erent representations of the 
same god. F rom the iconogrnjiliic jiomt of view it is 
possible to distinguish the non-human forms, ^\itb 
four, six, twelve, or a tliousand aims, from tlie 
liumaii forms. Among the latter the liguie with a 
lotus in the left hand is jirominent ; such a figure 
was likely to be called Padmapani,^ Abjapaiii, 
Kamalahasta, Padmakara, or any name meaning 
‘ lotus-liandod.’ Padmaiirmi is the most common, 
III the same way the figuie with a thousand arms 
IS a ‘ thousand-armed ’ The right 

liand sometimes holds a l:(daka, tlio consecration 
phial — an attribute of many bodhisattmis^ possibly 
a symbol of their consecration as kumCiras, royal 
princes in the spiritual kingdom of a tathdqafn — 
sometimes a rosary {aksamdld) ; sometimes it is in 
the attitude of giving {varatnudra). Moreover, 
I*adma]>ani is sometimes characterized by a fawn- 
skin on tne left shoulder, and by an image of 
Ainitablia — the reigning of Sukhavati - 

in his liead-dress. Amitabha is the tftthnqrtta, 
Avalokitesvara the bodhisattva^ par excellence^ 
l^akyamuni the nirmitabuddha (see PIIILOSOPJIY 
[Buddhist]) of the jiresentage. 

In Tibet, since 14.*19(?} Avalokitesvara- Pud mapftni 
has been incarnated in the Dalai Lama— a 
Icdt/a, of secondar^^ rank, 

'I'lie name J^admapani does not occur in the 
Kdrandavy ilha^ the summary of Avalokitesvara’s 
dpixTcla. But lotuses are conspicuous in this 
book. When Avalokitesvara returned from Ids 
pilgrimage to Sukhavati, the western Buddha’s 
field, he brought hack and offered to J^ilkyaimmi 
lotuses sent as a gift of homage by Amitabha 
{undnt A7nitdhhena pnthjidni [pp, 18, 89]), and the 
representation of Avalokitesvara ‘with a lotus in 
liand’ possibly originatetl from tins story, or vice 
oersa. However it may be, in the desciijition of 
the diagram {maitdala) of the ‘ six-syllabled charm ’ 
{6m 7na7nj)iidme hum) we learn that Avalokitesvara 
is to he renre.sentetl with the lotus and the rosary 
(p. 74). If the name Padmapani is wanting, 
synonyms are near at hand : in the stotra (hymn) 
uttered hy the Devaputra Mahe.^vara (p. 89) 
Avalokitesvara is styled Padmadhara, * who hears 
a lotus’; Suhhanadmaliasta, ‘who has in hand a 
pure lotus’; iWinajiriya, ‘fiieiid of lotuses’; 
also Padmasana, ‘who sits upon a lotus,’ and 
Padmasri, ‘ lotus glory ’ (cf. p. 11)— not to lie con- 
fused with the Padmasri of the Saddharnmpun- 
darlka. Tt is inteiesting to remark tliat Avaloki- 
tesvara is Mahesvara (p. 9U), and the fiend of 
Vajraja'ini, who never entirely loses his demon 
eharaeter (p. 11). 

1 The game name is given to BrahmS,, to the sun, and to 
Visyu in tite Leyi'^-ons (see O. HohLlini’k and U Roth, Samtkrit- 
Wortprbiu'h, Pett'oj'rad, lS5f>-7.'i), possiJ)Iy owing to the Buddhist 
identification of these gods with Avalokitesvara. ‘ Pad nia ’ can 
equal Vigyu, Avalokitesvara. 


There is some evidence that, in Tibet, the name 
Padmapani vied with the name A valokitcAvara. 
It seems that the Marii hka hu7n prefers the foimer 
(W. W. Kockhill, The Land of the LamaSy su])pl. 
notes, ii., London, 1891 ; E. Sehlagintweit, JUid- 
dhism, in Tibety Leipzig, 1863, tr. L. de Millou6, 
A MG ni. [1881] 54 ; L. A. Waddell, llte Hi(ddhiS7n 
of Tibety or Lamaismy London, 1895, p. 356). 

Litkraturb.— S ee art. Avaloritbsvara. For desc-riptiona of 
Pudma|>ayi (photographs) see H H Cole, PrcHcrratton of 
}»atio)Uil Movnmentu, India, Yusufsai District, pi. xxv (ap. 
tlrunwodel, M ythologiCy p ‘i2), a Uandhara Hcuiptiire idcnlihed 
by S. d'Oldenburg , A. Foucher, Etude sur I’tconograplm 
bouddhigxte de I'Inde {liibl de VEcole des U antes Etudes, vol. 
xiii nt. i,), Pans, 1899, p. lOlf ; A Grhnwedel, Myth, des 
Biidahmmus vn Txhet und der Monqolex, Lei])/ig, 1900, pp. titi, 
27, 123, 138, Alice Getty, The (Jods o/ iJudd/it^»i, 

Oxford, 1914. For literary docunientH, H. H Wilson, Woikt,, 
London, 18(12-77, ii. 29 (a recension Of the visit of Padmiqi.un 
to Amitabha); Kdra^xfax'yuha, Calcutta, 1873; H. J von 
Klaproth, * On the Charm Oip mai.iip.uliiie huip,’ in JA vu. 
(1831 J 102, C. F. Koppen, Du lauiaisclie IJierarehie uud 
Kirehe, Berlin, 1908, h. SOCrtpiint). 

L. DE LA Vallioe Poussin. 
PADMASAMBHAVA, or PADMAKARA.— 
This Imlian Buddhist missionaiy, priest, teacher, 
and saint of tlie 8th cent, a.d. is of the first 
importance in Tibetan Buddhism. For, although 
he is only incidentally lefened to by previous 
wi iters, merely as the leader of a retrogrtide 
movement among the I.amas, lie is shown by flic 
jiresent writer to have been the foundei of the 
order of the first Tibetan Buddhist immks, or 
Lamas, as they are generally called. His nation- 
ality and training and the (dreumstanees under 
whicli he was sent for by the pro- Buddhist king 
of Tibet, Khri-Srong De-htsan, tlie son of an ardent 
Buddhist Chinese [irincess, to establish an older 
of Binhlliist monks in Tibet, have been indicated in 
art. Lamaism. 

Previous to his arrival in Tilx't (c. a.d. 747-718) 
there appear to have been no indigenous Biiddliist 
monks in that country, though Tibet had been 
visited by oitcasional Indian and Chinese Buddhist 
monks since the ejioch of King Srong-htsan (fA.D. 
650), who Jiad introduced from N. India or Khotan 
the so-called Tibetan script, and had procuied the 
translation into its characters of some elementary 
treatifiCH on Buddhism.^ Tliis universal tradition 
crediting Padmasathhhava with the founding of 
Lfi-niaism is also supported liy the epigraphic 
evidence discovered by the writc'r in the two edict- 
pillars at Lhasa of the saint’s ]>atron. King Khri- 
Srong Dc-htsan, dated A.D. 783, or three yiiars 
before the death of that sovereign. In these two 
edicts, as well as in a third, of the same date, 
although referring to religious matters, the word 
‘ Lftnia’ does not occur ; hut the king states that 
‘ by a blessing the orthodox religion was pro- 
cured’* — this term, ‘orthodox or inside religion,’ 
is still the ordinary term applied to Buddhism^ a.s 
opposeri to tlie Bon or other faiths. 

The first monastery in Tibet was built under his 
directioii.s at Sam-yas {c. A.D. 740), after the 
model, it is said, of the chief monastery of Mid- 
India, N.ilanda, or, according to another account, 

1 In thtt great Scripture commentary, the Bstaa-’gyxtr MdOy 
vol. 124, aie two grammatical works aecrilierl to liia minister, 
Thomai, whom he had sent to ‘India’ (but probably Khotan, 
W'hich was then Indian in its civilization) to learn the language ; 
also in vol. 123 a doctrinal treatise (Sku-gzugs-kyi mts’an-nyid) 
by ‘The son of Arm,’ an eponvm of the same minister (W. 
W. Rockhill, The Life of the hxiddhay London, 1892, p. 212), 
who is generally credited in the vernacular histories with 
having also translated the DhdraTj.i on the Oth mat? t formula, 
universal now throughout Tibet. 

3L. A. Waddell, JRAF!, 1909, p. 031 (nan{ 7 »-oA'o«»= * insid* 
religion '). 
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Udandapur ^ on tjhe Ganf'cs. It was placed under 
the abbotshipof Santa-rak§ita, his reputed brother 
in*Iaw, though it is doubtful whether Padmasaiii- 
bhava was really uncelibate, and whetlier the 
tradition crediting him with a spouse is not the 
outcome of later Lamas identifying him with 
Avalokita,' and so conferring on him a female 
energy, the counterpart of Tara (Ishtar), the 
Buddhist queen of heaven. 

It is signilicant of the enthusiasm and skill 
imparted by Padmasaiiibhava and liis deputy, the 
abbot, to their students that seven of the very 
lirst group of the newly-trained Tibetan monks 
achieved literary distinction, *and that most of them 
show by their scrupulously accurate work as trans- 
lators of difierent books of the Indian Buddhist 
canon from Sanskrit into Tibetan that tliey bail 
attained remarkable scholarly knowledge of both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan. Esjiecially numerous are 
the translations by sKa-ba-bha-po dpal-brtsegs 
(who seems to be the same as dBah-dpal-})aiiK) and 
Vairochana. Padmasaiiibhava had also twenty* 
five ritualistic pupils whose names are preserved.* 

Regarding the character of his teaching, there is 
no certain evidence that it was of the flagrantly | 
magical and nemomantic type ascribed to liim in 
the indigenous works on tlie 8ul)_|e< t, which are 
mostly late compositions of the I4tii cent, oiiwanis 
— when woiks of a similar nature were lieing issued 
by the Maliayatia Buddliists in India ascribing 
precisely siniiUu ritualistic spells to Buddha him- 
self. From the high literary attainments of his 
contemiiorary pupils it seems probable tliat his 
teaching was more or less orthodox Indian Bud- 
dhism of the M ihayana type, and of the ‘ Middle 
Lath School ’ { Madhyamaka), to which he reputedly 
belonged;^ and that it alterwards became degraded 
in the hands of the converts from the indigenous 
shamaiiistic. Bon religion. Tlie book of spells 
osciibed to him is of exactly the same class as the 
Pdvitta or Ihlli sjielLs in general use among the 
southern Buddhists of C'eylon anil Burma, and in 
regular ritualistic use by the Ceylonese Buddhists 
at the present day.® 

He is tliecliief saint of ‘ 'J’he Old Sect’ of Tibetan 
Biiildhists, the red-capped Nyin-nia, an^, apotheo- 
sized, he leccivea equal worship with Sakyaiiiuni 
hirn.self, bearing indeed the title of ‘ The Second 
Buddha,’ and ri'prcseiited as booted, cap[»cd, and 
clad in thick garments, like an ordinary J..aTna of 
the present day. 

Litkkatukr.— This is quoted thron^fhout the article. 

L. A. Wadhell. 

PALMISTRY.— Fortune-telling is a supersti- 
tion which seems de.stined to survive permanently 
in the lower stiata of even scientific civilizations. 
Among the ancient Romans it was part of the 
official religion and the executive procedure. Like 
gambling, it corresponds to a certain emotional 
need, the satisfaction of which may iustify the 
existence of a harmless delusion. Of the pseudo- 
scientific metliods of elucidating the past and pre- 
dicting the future palmistry is the most widely 
Rpieaii. The modern gypsy retails a traditional 
lore which goes hack to the earliest Indian culture.® 
The (fiiinese transferred the palmist’s attention to 
the foot, and tlieir curious interest in the com- 
pressed female foot has produced a pseudo-science 

1 Waddell, Buddhitm cS Tibet, Loudon, 1896, p. 266 f., also 
‘ Buddha's Herniitat^e of Vren,’ J A SB, 1892, pp. 1-24. 

2 The names of those novices who are called sad~ini (probably 
tadhu, ‘ pure-liver,' a title of Buddha) are dBah-dpal-dbane, 
rTsahs-devendra, Branka Mutijf, ‘ K’on Nagendra, Sagor Vairo- 
chana, rMa Acharya nn-ch6n-iuch'og, gLan-ka Tanana. 

* Waddell, Buddhigm of Tibet, p. 81 f. 

* lie received part of his teaching from Sri Siihha of Kashmir, 
who was in turn a j>upil of the Indian monk Oah-rab Valra. 

8 Of. Waddell, ‘The Dh&rapi Cult in Buddhism/ in Oetaeia- 
tische Zeitschnft, ii. [1913J 166 f. 

6 SBB xiv. 11882] 48. 


of ‘ jiodoRcopy.’ The claims of luilmistry arc in a 
way a tiibute to the human hand and its ini]H)il 
ance in evolution. 'I’lie mind has developed />ari 
passu with the hand, which as an organic mm liine 
is unrivalled. 

Chirognomy professes to lead the individual 
character on the assunqition of a ttorrelation 
between hand and brain ; (dniomancy claims also 
to predief. the individual iuturc. The general 
shape of the hand is the lust classilicatiou ; then 
the flexion -fold.s of skin (the ‘lines’) ami the 
muscular projections (the ‘ mounts ’) aie examined 
in connexion with the doctrine of siguat iues and 
the iiilliienee ol the jilaiiets Maeaiister lemaiks: 

‘ That, these pnrch mechanical hi rangoinents have me psi chic, 
occult or predictive II leaning ih a faiitastn iinaj^ inution, winch 
secinh to have a peculiui attrailum tor ('eMuin t.v |)(>h ol inmd, 
and as there can bt no fundaiui‘nt.al In pothesis ('»f i-ori elation. 
Its discussion does not. he within tin i>iovinoe of n ason ’ i 

But paimistiy has to be reckoned with tis oju' of 
the minoi psyciiieal faetors. 

The eiiief elements of palm-reading were codiiied 
by Hartlieb in 1475 (?), and later hy d’Arpent.igny 
in 1843 ^ D'Arpont.igny’s work is the basis ot the 
niod(‘rn literature Tlie individmil i»Jilmis| in- 
dulges his fancy and analogical poweis, tind as a 
rule is a shrewd judge of human nature. 

The left hand, a.*^ being less deformed by work, 
is preferred for examination. Hands aie jilaeed 
by the Frciieli authors in seven (lasses rnani 
^l&iu<'7itaire or d graudv patime, mam nreessatre or 
cw spafidc, inam artistajnc or coimjjie, 7n(tin utile 
or rnri'^r, mam phdosophiqur or noueasr, mam 
f>sychique or pomtui, and mam mixtv The out- 
standing featuKMif th(‘ hand is the thumb. The 
line surrounding it is tlie line of life, proliably the 
earliest of the palmist’s (Icliintiofis. Aiistotle 
mentions the belief that a long line of life imjiliiw 
a long life.* If without sinuosities, the line stands 
foi liapjimess. The hist jihalaiige of the thumb 
.signifies will, the second logic ; tlie ball is tenmid 
the mount of Venus, and on its features dtqiend.s 
the individuars suecess or failure in love. ’Fhe 
jirominence at the base of the index linger is the 
mount of Ju]>iter, (amnoting juide ; that, of the 
middle linger is the mount of Saturn, connoting 
fatality ; that of the third is the mount of Apollo, 
connoting fortuncb art, or riches; that of the 
little fingi'r is tlie mount of Mi^rcury, ('onnoting 
scitmce oi wit. ( >n the heel of the haml, or the ‘ per- 
cussion,’ are the mounts of Mars and of the moon, 
connoting respectively com age and cruelty, arnl 
imagination, fancy, oi folly. A simple division of 
the facts of existence is into life, intellect, emotion, 
and luck ; accordingly the juilmist assigns to 
these the four main flexion -folds of the skin 
of the palm. Next to tlie line of life, winch 
it joins beneath the index finger, is tlic line of 
head ; above and parallel to it is the line of heart; 
straight up the centre of the hand is the line ol 
fate, and jiarallel to it, towards the heel of the 
hand, i.s the line of fortune. From the origin of 
the line of life to the base of the little finger runs 
the line of health. The mrdle of Venus is a curv(*d 
line from the base of the little finger to that of the 
index. The lines acros.s the wri.st, two or more, 
are the ‘ liracelets,’ rixsrettcs, each signifying thirty 
years of life. The character of the pfanet.s con- 
trolling each digit is dividend among the three 
phalanges; e.q., the uppermost phalange of the 
index, referred to Jupiter, iinplui.s mysticism, the 
second intelligence, the lowest instinct. 

LiTEnATURH.— A. Maeaiister, art. ‘Palmistry,* In iTBrii; 
J. Hartlieb, Du Kumgt Oiroinantia, Aupshurg [J47.'>?] ; C S. 
d'Arpentigrny, La Chirognomie, Pans, 1848 ; A. Desbarolles, 
Lc» MysUrei de la main, do. 1869 ; A. de Thfebes, L’Bnifpne 


1 A. Maeaiister, A’flrii xx. 660. 

* J. Hartlieb, Die Kunat Ciromantia ; C. 8. d'Arpentijfny, La 
Chxr^nonxu. 

» Hifd. Anim. i. 16 ; Pliny, UN xi. (114) 174 ; Juvenal, vi. 681. 
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de la main, do. 1JK)0 ; M Gaster, ‘Hebrew Version of the 
“ Secretmn Sorretoriim," ' Oct. 1907 ; A. R. Craig*, The 

Book of the lland, according to the. Systems of D'A rpentiqny 
and Dcsbnrolles, with soine Account of the Gipsies, London, 
1867 , H A Giles, ‘ Palmistry in China,’ Nineteenth Century, 
ivi. [1904] txsr. -988. A. K. Crawley. 

PALMYRENES.— I. I ntr oductory, — Palmy i a 
is the Greek name of the town called Tadmor by 
its Semitic inliabitaiits, and so called to the j>rosent 
day. Situated in tlie middle of the Syrian de.sert, 
more than two days’ jouiney east of the cultivated 
lands, this city apjiarently owe.s its origin t<> an 
abundant spring which fertilizes the deseit and 
give.s birth to an oasis ^^here the ])alm, olive, vine, 
and hg-tree flourish. However old it. may be, it 
does not a[)pear on the stage of history until the 
Greeeo-Uoman period. At. that time the inliabi- 
tants of Tadmor were Semites, alrea<ly much 
imbued with Greek ciiltuie. Placed in the 
Hellenistic, world hetueen the two capitals of 
Syria -.Antioch and Seleucia in Lowi'r Mt;soj)(»- 
tamia — they were the traders of the noithein 
des(irt, as tlie Nabatjean.M were bet^^'een Damascii.s 
and Aralua. Like the Nabataeans (i/.e.), tlu^y were 
Aral)s who adopted the Aiannean language sjmken 
from the time of the Persians by the ancient 
))(‘()])les that cultivated the soil of Syiia. Greek 
was their second language, riu'y borrowed some 
Mords of administration from the Homans. Since 
tlie razzia of the dictatoi Mark Ant-imy (34 R c.) 
they had been under the iiifluen(;e of Home, which 
gi anted them the jus italinim. The lir.st in- 
.scription dates from the yc'ar 0 n.C ; it is gener- 
ally believed that the la.st one is from a.d 271 
It is therefore during this ])criod tliat we mu.st 
study the religion of the inhabitants of Palmyra. 
The national monuments are so almndant that ue 
need not seek elsewliore for information which is 
not HO trustworthy. 

2. Inscriptions.^ — The inscrintions are mo.stly 
honorific. Along the huge colonnade which lan 
through Palmyra a grisat many statue.s had been 
)laced on brackets attai^hed to the pillars A 
hilmyrene inscription, often accompanied by a 
eorresjionding Grci'k t<‘x(, stateil why the town, 
i.c. the .senate and the piiojilo, had conferred the 
lionour of a statue on such and such a per, son. 

I'iatiirally, religious data are more freijuent in 
the inscriptions of dedication to this or tliat god, 
usually engraved on altars. In the burying-placi's 
each person is named, and more than one genealogy 
can be leconstructed ; but these inscriptions <lo not 
give much infoimation beyond divine names con- 
tained in ceitain proper names. Gn the other 1 
hand, very frequent, but very enigmatical, indica- 
tions of a religious kind are found on small clay I 
tablets to which the name of tessrret has been 1 
given. Unlike the Nabatieans and the Aramman.s | 
of Egypt, the Palmyrenes refrained from engrav- 
ing tludr names in order to commend themselves 
to the remembrance of the gods or tlie attention of 
the passers-by. The rocks of their country offered 
fewer temptations than those of Sinai or Petra ; 
but they might have made use of their monuments 
as placards. That they have not done so^ is a 
noteworthy characteristic of their moral life. 

The neceBsar.v referonoes tor the inscriptions are found most 
conveniently in the works of ISl. liidzharski, the chief authority 
on Semitic epigraj)h> m Clermany, We have specially in view 
the Handhuch acr nordseuntischen Kpigraphtk (Weimar, 
1898) 3 and the Epketncris fur semitische JUpi g ra nhik {Giensen, 
1900-12).^ The great work of de Vogu6 on Syne centrale 
(Paris, 1866-77) is so far the most important collection of 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The Corpus Inscriptionum Serniti- 
earurn of Palmyra has not yet appeared ; the editors have been 
waiting to get the latest revision of the inscriptions made on 
the spot by A. Janssen and H. Savignac in July 1914 


1 Two graffit.',! (de Vogm^, Syne centrale, nos 68 and 69), the 
only ones known, are in a tomb, and may therefore refer to the 
dead (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 169). 

2 Hereafter cited as NK. 8 Hereafter cited os Eph. 


I 3 - Gods. — It would be out of place to repeat 
here the characteri8tic.s that are common to all 
Semitic religiouB. We shall confine ourselves to 
the features peculiar to the Palmyienc.s. 

(a) The Palmyrene.s are the only Semites who 
very often invoked a deity without addressing him 
otlierwise than by extremely vague epitlietH. 
Other races substituted an epithet for the name of 
their god, but this epithet was always and very 
specially his ; e.g., Dusares is prohahly the lord of 
asli-Shara ( Dliu’-sh-Shara), the real name remain 
mg secret. The Palmyrene custom was quite 
diflerent: with them tlie same attributes could 
be and, as a matter of fact, were ajiplied to several 
deities. Many stela^ and altars are dedicated to 
him ‘ whose name be for ever blessed ’ (note' 
NoVy*?), ‘good,’ ‘good god’ {n30 nhVk, k3d), ‘com 
pa.ssioiial.e ’ (xion^), ‘who grants jirayers ’ 
‘rewarder’ ‘lord of the Avorld.’ The last 

title was interpiefed as ‘ lord of eteniity’ by the 
jirc.sent vMitei, 1ml he now admits that Lidzbarski 
IS right, who, Jfollowing de Vogue, has alvvay.s pre 
ferred ‘lord of the world,’ since an iii.scriptioii 
discovered by Puchstoin gave I he formula ‘ lord of 
air {Eph. ii. 296); in this case ‘totality’ stands 
for ‘the world’ (Vd xiD^xo'^y Kno). Tliese names 
raise seveial problems. It has been thought tluit 
the Palmyrene religion, addre.ssing itself, without 
mentioning any proper name, to a good god, a 
merciful god, a ren^arder, master of the worlil, was 
on the way towanls monotheism. But it must be 
noticed that al the .same time homage was being 
rendered to other gods, even to deified emperors, 
like the god Alexaiuhu’ (Alexander Severus [NE, 
p. 459]) ; and it is very juohable that this mono- 
tlieisin, such as it was, was not the intrinsic 
development ol Die religious thought of the people 
of Tadmor. There Avere many Jews there, as is 
proveil by the proper names. At that time the}- 
liehl rigorously to the law that they had jirescrihed 
for themselves not to jironounce tlie projier name 
of their god. They sulistituted for it several 
epithets, some of w lilch aie similar to tlie Palmy- 
rene foniiulie. Jjidzliarski [Eph. i. ‘256 9*.), who 
unlie.sitatingly ailiuits Jewish infiu(*n<‘,e, has re- 
called ‘ Ble.ssed be liis glorious name for ever’ 
(Ps72^*^; cf. Dll etc.). The capital of a small 
pilhii found at Amwas in Palestine has on one .side 
eh Oeds, ami on the other □‘’ly*^ noe- inn, ‘Blessed be 
his name for ever,’ which is exactly the Palmyrene 
formula. ’Phe ‘ master of the world ’ does not 
hgiire ill the Hihlc, but is found in the most ancient 
Habbinical literature. 

It must be ailmitted, therefore, that, eithei 
under the influence of (Jreck philo.sophy or under 
Jewish inlluiuicc, the Palmyrenes had attained a 
high concejition of the deity, compatible, in the 
ideas of antHpiity, witli polytheism. I.s tlic 
supreme god an ancient god on the way towards 
universal rule or a new concept? bidzharski 
believed that the siiiueme god was B61. It is 
indeed certain, since the di.sco very of the American 
mission, that the huge chief teiiqile of Palmyra 
was dedicated to B61. This name, pronounced Bel, 
and consequently written *73 (and not ‘?y3, Ba'al), in 
Greek B^\os, is tlie ancient Bel of Babylon. Because 
of his supreme rank, the Greeks called him Zeii.s. 
We could veiy well understand the Palmyrenes con- 
ferring on him tlie epithets mentioned above, but, 
as a matter of fact, we never come across them 
as.sociafed with the name of BOl. It was said at 
one time that Arsu and ' Azizii were good rewarding 
gods, niul that 'Azlzii especially was good and com- 
pas.sionate (A^4. i. 203); a Nabatiean at Palmyra 
calls his god Shai-elqom, *a good rewarding god’ 
{lb. i. 345). But — not to mention the last god, a 
stranger to Palmyra— neither Ar^u nor'Azizu was 
important enough there to be the master of the world. 
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Now this title is expressly given to a god of 
wide difliision — Ba'al, or Baal sham in. We have 
now four inscriptions containing his name. He is 
called ‘ lord of the world ’ (KoSy kid) at Palmyra, 
A.D. 114 (de Vogu 6 , no. 73; NE, p. 474. 4), ‘good 
and rewarding god ’ at Palmyra, 

A.D. 67 (NE, p. 473. 1), ‘lord of tlie world,’ at 
et'Tayibe, near Palmyra, A.D. 134 {NE^ p. 477. 4), 
and lastly, in a Puchstein inscription of the 
Palmyra camp, ‘great and com])as 8 ioiiate’ (Kae 
WDnn). The Greek text of et-Tayibe reads At! 
neylffrtfi Kepavvl(i}. Lidzbarski at first tried to prove 
that the Baal-shamtn, or lord of the sky, had not 
appeared among the Semites until the time of the 
I’ersians, from whom they borrowed him {Ej^h. 
i. 24311.). But he is mentioned in an inscription 
of Esarhaddon for the Phamician countries, and 
quite recently H. Pognon discovered him in an in- 
scription of ^akir, dating from the 8 th cent. B.C. 
{Inscriptions s6w itiques de la Syric^ dc la M('sopo- 
tamie, et de la rf^yion dc 3Iossoul, Paris, 1907-08). 
Now Iddzbarski thinks that the Semites borrowed 
him from the llittites. 'J’he present writer has 
himself admitted the identity of Baal-shamin with 
the Teshub of the Hittite.s, but at the same time 
{Etudes sur les religions shniti^ues-, p. 93 9'.) he 
lias recognized him as the principal god of Syria, 
u.sually unnamed, if not as the great master or 
Baal, but known under the name of Hadad or 
Iladad Kammfin, the thunder-god. Tliis w’as a 
god of the Semites, wdio had no need to borrow 
elsewhere the notion of a sky-god —probably of 
the agiicultural Semites especially, for the master 
of tlie sky and the thunder gave them the rain 
necessary for the fruitful nes.^ of the soil. If the 
Palmyrenes did not know him in tliis asjiect in 
the desert, th(‘y must have adopted him along with 
Aramaan civilization. In fact, as de Vogue has 
always said, the inscriptions mean him ratlier than 
B61 when they refer to the god by peiiphrases. 
We must bear in mind, however, the possibilities 
of syncretism, ajiplying vague ejnt bets to various 
gods that the worsliipper knew’ in his heart. 
J’erliapH the Palmyrenes also had given tln^ first 
rank to a great deity, wdioin tradition <loes not 
mention by namo, similar to flie sumniiis dciis 
of the Koman w’oild, w’hom the last pagans adopted 
to ojipose to tlie one god of Christianity. The 
frequent occurrence of Zei)s O^cirros in Palmyra 
favours this liypothesis, which does not exclude 
.Jewish influence. 

(^») A second characteristic of the Palmyrene 
religion is its solar nature. The Homans were 
miKih struck by it, and believed tli.at the great 
temple of Palmyra was dedicated to the sun. As 
is well know n, Aiirelian, the conq^ueror of Zeiiobia, 
(conceived the project of uniting all the cults in the 
cult of the supreme god, the sun. This syncretism, 
which tried to absorb Milhra himself, was natur- 
ally applied to the god of I’almyra. He also 
ordered the temple to be rebuilt : 

* Templurn sane soils . . ad oaiii formani volo, quai' fuit 
reddr(m«f Aug. ii. 148 If. [Aurelianus], ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 
1892). 

We know that this temjile was dedicated to Bel 
(see above, § 3 {a)). One text speaks of the great 
basilica of the house of B61 (^3 na n Knai Kp>D 33 ). 
It is quite natural that Aurelian, who w’as a great 
sun'Worship[)er, should have inclined in the direc- 
tion of his tastes ; but the Palmyrenes, who were 
themselves addicted to the W’orship of the sun, 
gave the same aspect to B 6 l on tlie tesserw, where 
the name of the god is accompanied by a small 
solar disk. It lias been noticed also that this B61 
must be the B^I-Marduk of Babylon, the god of 
the spring-time sun. It is, however, unquestion- 
able that B 6 l is a supreme god rather than a solar 
god. With the Greeks he is Zeus. On the bos- 
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relief of Lammens, ex[)lained by Ron/ovalle, the 
person called Belos below the lignie is called 
Keraunos above, like Zens the thunder-god {Kph. 
ii. 83, 310). The real sun -god of Palmyra is 
Malak-b61 (Sdd^d). He is often mentioned after 
’Agli-b61, the moon-god, following the ancient 
custom of naming the moon before tJie sun. In 
one of the two Homan inscriptions— comparatively 
late, it is true (middle of 3rd cent. A.D.) — 
instead of ‘to Malak-b^l and the gods of Tailmor ’ 
the Latin text says ‘Soli sanctissimo.’ On this 
Lidzbarski has outlined a somewhat astonishing 
theology : Malak-b^l is ‘ the messenger of BOl ' 
(S3 ik'’D); then, as if the tw o ideas Avere necessarily 
connected, ‘the visible manifestation, the revela- 
tion of Whil' {Kph. 1 . 256 f.). This theory, which 
seems to be in.spired by the ‘ angel of , I ah w eb ’ of 
the OT, rests on the form Malak, corresponding to 
IkVd, and proved by the transcriptions MaXay/^JfiXos, 
Malachi-helus, Malag-hel, Malag-belus. The argu- 
ment would prove oiny that Malak-l>61 is the angel 
of B61, but it does not follow that the messenger 
gods are the visible manife.stations of the god wlio 
sends them ; Hermes, e.g.^ isnota liyi)ostasi.sof Zeus. 
Further, the form Malak may be a Palin 3 uene 
equivalent of the Hebrew' Melek or of the Assyiiaii 
I Maliku. The present wiiter has shown elscw'liore 
I that the Assyrian Maliku is connected with the 
Assyrian sun-god Shamash, His wife was called 
Mafkatu {I^ttules^, p. 107), which cannot mean any- 
thing but ‘queen.’ Malak-bfil, therefore, is 
ratlier the king-Bf;l, in whom the solar asjiect of 
BOl 18 more prominent than in Bf;!, altliougli no 
theological speculation has connected them as the 
e.ssence ot tlie siin and its perceptible maiiil(‘Htation. 
Foi practical [lurposes, B61 was the supienie god, 
otherwise Baal-sliamin and Malak-bftl the sun,^ 
’J’here is one more sun -god, viz. Yarbi-bAl 
(‘?i3nT). If we take B61 for the Palmyrene foim 
of the C’aiiaanite Baal and the Jiabyloiiian lici, 
Yarbi'bOl is another name compounded with Baal 
or B61. For a long time the word m', ‘month,’ 
has suggested a lunar deity, but the Lammens 
relief, with a rayed disk, makes it a solar god. A 
tessera of G. Sclilumberger represents 'Agli-bol 
with the crescent, and Yarbi-hOl with the rayed 
disk {Eph. ii. 310). But the present writer is 
tenijit.ed to regard this merely as a re.sult of the 
progress of tlie solar cult. Etymology must decide 
the original meaning. The tw'o gods, who were 
often associated, w’cre doubtless originally two 
asjiects of the moon-god, 'Agh-bbl was the bull- 
lord (^3y), i.c. the lunar crescent, Yarhi-bAl the lord 
of the months, to which tlie sun is a perfect stranger. 
Both are qii.alihed by ‘ bull ’ (ann) on a tessera pub- 
lished very recently {Eph. iii. 153). The bull is 
the special emblem of Iladad, the storm -god ; but 
it is also the symbol of the moon, because of the 
boms of the crescent moon. Tliere is no doubt 
that it Avas Avhen the cult of the sun and the moon 
became general that Yarl;ii-b5I became th(‘ sun. 
Anotlier proof of this identiiication is the name 
'UXlodioposy the translation of ‘?i3m'. 

Lastly, the sun w-as Avorshijiped at I’almyra 
under its common name ‘sun’ (bw ji. 474]) 
changed into aprojier name, exactly as in Babylonia. 

(r) The I *al my relies would not be of Arab origin 
if tliey liarl not worshipped the morning star, 
wliieh is also the evening star, the planet Venus. 
With tjije Southern Arabs it was the god Athtar, 
Avho Ixicame in Babylonia the goddess Tshtar. 
With the Palmyrenes tlie god appears to be double 
(like the goddess among the Babylonians), and 
both are masculine in form, Arsu and 'Azizu (ivik, 
iDiy), ‘good rewarding gods.’ The bas-relief con- 

1 The distinction between IJfil and the sun is clear In I^Sosiinus 
^i. 61), who says of Aurelian : *HAtoi; t» *ac B^Aov tcaStSpi/o-at 
ayoAfiara. 
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tainini? this inRcrii)li()ii (EjtjA. i. 203) is difficult to 
intei pret 

Clermont tl'^imean d'arrh/^oL orient, viii. 32 ff.) >8 Of 

opinion th.it Itic st'fiie hii8 ‘ suipfular analogfies with that of the 
adoniiinii (it ttu' It nia> have been images of this kind 

that h ui not. onl\ an iroMo;^iaphu’ hut also an iconolojrieal 
infliieiK'r on the formation of the leeend relalinjf to Johub, who 
like A/i/.os, was also the deuu oiwuwt jmer phosphorus of 
t;iiristiiinil\ 

This whole induction takes it for granted that the 
bas-ieliei H;presents the god; on the contrary, it 
is ceitain that it n'piesents the giver of the stele. 
Accoiding to Lul/Juii ski's interpretation [Eoh. i. 
201), theie are three persons sitting on the left — 
two men and a woman ; tlie laUer liolds a naked 
cliild on her knee. On the right there stands a 
nelson, proliably a man, who is perhaps playing a 
harp ; tlien come a camel-driver anti a person on 
hoiseback. Tliere is no trace here of worship, and 
no leason why the child should be the Lnmus piier 
phosphd) us or the morning star, since the dedica- 
tion IS made to the two spirits. 

'A/izu IS elsewhere the morning star, who after- 
wanls became al-T'/za, the lemale divinity known 
111 the Qui’an. A (treek writer, Bartholomew of 
Kdessa, says tliat the morning star, rd 4tjj(T<p6pov 
dcTTpor, was the iiu'iciinl, (jompassionate god known 
by the Aiabs betoie Muhammail {PG civ, 1385). 
Tins IS a siupiisiiig coiihrmation of the f’alinyrene 
ttixt which calls’Azizu a ‘good and compassionate 
irod ’ (N^anT, Kits 'A/.izu was familiar to the 

()l leeks umb'r his name of ’'Ai'n'os(d ulian, Or. iv. 150). 
His companion Arsii is not so easy to trace. He 
is found much less freipiently than 'Azizii in the 
Ihilmyrene texts, hut, on the other hand, he was 
knoNi n to tlie Nabatmana, He may be disguised 
under the- name of jilaced hy the cniperoi 

duhan alongside of "AoCos [/or. rtf.) Lidzbaiski 
very mgeinoiisly identilies him with the god of the 
Aiahs whom Herodotus (iii. 8) calls 'OpordX The 
])honetic resmiihlance would be etlected w'ith a 
reading 'Oporav, which is quite near to the Arab 

form rudan preceded by a prosthetic k [Eph. 

ill. 01). Moreover, Ari^ii wouUl he the real name 
of Dnsaios, the god of the Nabatiuans. But this 
]ioint might compromise the former one, for, 
according to Heiodotns, Oiotalt is Dionysos — 
whicli agrees (jiiite well with Diisares, hut not 
wotli Arsti, if Arsu is the companion of ’Azizu. 
I'erhaps their union is merely factitious, for the 
(ledn ator is a priest of'A/izn only. All that can 
l>e asserted is t liat Arsu has remained in Palmyrene 
Irom the oiigimil Arab ground -w'ork ; but this also 
shows the poor esteem in wdiich ancient cults were 
held, for Arsu is met with only about twice. 

(f/) iVnotlier very deal, altliougli negative, char- 
acteiistic of the Palmyrene religion is the in- 
friMpimicy of w'oishij) rendered to female deities. 
'I'he gieat. Aiab goddess found in Herodotus, Hat 
or A Hat, the temmino of the divine name par 
r r.ce.llnirc, is mentioned only once (de Vogii6, no. 
S), although slie ligures in many pi oper names, of 
which VVahballat is the most mmou.s. The tran- i 
sciiptioTi Athcriodorus proves that Allat w^as idenli- 
tied with Athene. And it is Athene that figures ' 
under her Greek name in the bas-relief of Lamniens. 
Unfortunakdy only the first two letters (0 K) of 
the Semitic equivalent, also WTitten in Greek under 
the figure of the goddes.s, are knowui. The word 
W'a.s com))letcd by Konzevalle as CEMIA, wdiich is 
very probable, l.ater he firoposed CEMIPojMEI, 
lepresenting Semirarnis, but this is much less 
likely. 

We must also call attention to the absence of 
K\ (^K), the primitive form of the god of the 
.‘■'emites, whom the Aramaeans knew down to the 
-^th cent. ri.C. as a seiiarate deity. This want is a 
Ixisli firoof of the lightness of the Palmyrene 


attachment to their ancient deities. El is found 
in some rare theophoric Palmyrene names, and it 
is very freijuent in this form in S. Arabia. 

(e) We have still to mention Balti (’n‘?3), named 
on the tessera de VogU6, no. 166, and Atargatis 
(.inymy) in de Vogu6, no. 3, which are Syrian names, 
and KDnnr {NE, Lexicon), which is the Phoenician 
Satrapes. 

The theophoric names lead the conclusion 
that there was a certain cult of El (Vk), mentioned 
above, B6l (Sn), wdiicli must be the Palmyrene 
form of Ba'al, and wdiiidi probably never w'as a 
proper divine name, Nebo (ui), ‘Athe (nny), and 
'Aslitor (nriB'y), a Palmyrene form of Ishtar or 
Astarte (mne^y). The name 'Athe was very im- 
portant in Syria ; its fusion wdth Athar in Atar- 
gatis made it impossible to know whether it was 
masculine or feminine. According to tiie Palniy- 
lene name D«ny, ‘Athe is a mother; Lklzbarski 
{Eph. ii. 303) is in favour of the female sex. 

A Latin inscription (Mordtmann, ‘Palinyren- 
isches,’ p. 47) of a Palmyrene (Theimes^'D’n) is 
dedicated : ‘diis patriis Malacbel et Bebellahamon 
et Beiiefal et Maiiavat.’ 

Below the goils, but perliajismorehighly esteemed 
than .some of them, we must place the Gad of (he 
sacred .^piing wdiich gave existence to the oasi> 
(KnD*n 3 Kry n ku*?). Gad, in Greek ’i'OxVy tir h'ortiine, 
was a spirit like that of a tribe (see below, § 4 
(A){i.)). 

4. Cult.— (cr) Places of worship . — No high places 
have been found in Palmyra, hidden in the iiioiin 
tain, like those of Petra. It must be rememberetl 
that Palmyra was a great, Hellenized eity, sur- 
rounded by deserts scoured by caiavans. Like all 
the ancient towns built under tlu' Empiic, the 
towui was eroased by a huge avemn^ w hich staited 
from the great teni])le wit h a Iriuiuplial areh and 
ended beside the mountain in a small building, 
probably w'ater-woi ks. (.)n the left wore the 
theatre and the jialace, on the rigid hot bnlhs, a 
library, and a small tem])le- that of Baal-sliamin. 

The great temple, (ollowiiig the plan of every Souiitic Ranctn- 
ary, consisted of a large enclosure, containing the house of the 
g(Ml proper. From the outside thie enclosure, apiece of ground 
227 metres square, planted with trees, looked like a huge 
compact building, with rows of storeyed windows. On passing 
through the gate, one entered a large court, and then dis- 
covered that the outside walls simpiv served as supports for 
double porticoes, the columns of winch, 474 in nunibei, and 14 
metres high, (^irresponded to a row of pilasters In the centre 
w'as the ceJla of the god. a building of considerable dimensions 

The whole building was constructed according to the rm iiilli- 
ian method, adapted to the Semitic principle; eg., while in 
the Parthenon the huge temple containing the eella opens its 
portUM>es on the side next the public, those of Palmyra were 
hidden behind a high wall, in conformity w ith the arrangement 
of the Temple in Jerusalem as it was built hy Herod, but with 
much larger enclosures Those of Palmyra are called ‘the 
liasilica of the temple of B61,’ in a text whi< h we have already 
mentioned (above, §3 ((>)). Another text calls this temple * house 
of their gods* (Littmann, Snnitie Inscriptions, p. fjhf.) It 
w as theieforea sort of pantheon. It was built at the heginning 
of our era. The nmtenal of the temple was doubtless the same 
as everywhere el.se in the Heniitic Fast. Attention should be 
called to a httmmana (HJOn), w'hich evidently coirispoiids to 
the hammdntm of the Bible (‘2 Ch 14® 84‘i- 7, Exk 6 ^- ^). Ka.slii 
had explained this word as ‘column of the sun '—a very plaus- 
ible explanation, as the first ^arnmnna known bv I’almvia w'as 
consecrated to the sun-god (NE, p. 474 ‘ 2 ) VVe now know of 
a second one at Ologesias. In this case the iJacc of the (‘olumn 
is mcTitioiied, t.e. probably its base or its socle, and the roof of 
, the eella which covered it (Eph. ii. 280 f.). These allowed of a 
! certain amount of ornamentation (same inscription). 

Other objects are mentioned in Ureek— a libation -earner and 
a censer of gold, a pillow for the sacred bed of the temenos, 

Tij*' . . . KheCyr/y {Eph. ii. 284). This sacred bed (wnny), 
placed in a niche (KfiBD, in Greek Kafia^a or [cf. NE, p 

477 , Lagrange, Etudes^, p. .^08 f.]), or arcAisolium, corresponded 
to the Roman pulvinar employed in the solemn lectistemia 
There were, of course, altars (xnSy) and braziers (kJ’i33 3T3 
[Eph. ii. 301]). The altars were often dedic-ated to certain 
deities — practically foriiuiig columns for containing inscriptions. 

(A) Religious associations. — The religious groups 
were of two kinds: (i.) natural groups, and (ii.) 
associations properly so called. 
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(i.) The cult of the or gens, existed among 

the Palmyrenes as clan- or tribe- worship. Certain 
devotees dedicated a hammana (see above, § 4 (a)) 
to the sun-god, the god of tlieir family (n'3 n!?K 
putc). Probably each gens had its own particular 

f od, a Gad (na), which the Greeks assimilated with 
'ortune (Tux^)- Our authoiity lor this statement 
is the inscription de Vogud, no. 3, which is incom- 
plete in l^alinyrene, and translated into Greek 
as [Ma\a]x/:l7)\<;; sal Ilvxv OaifMcios. Although this 
nominative is very strange, it certainly represents 
a Palmyrene tribe. Perliaps it ought to be trans- 
lated ; * I'o Malak-bdl and to the Gad of the Taynii,’ 
or even ‘To Malak-b61, Gad of the Taymi.* The 
name Gaddi-hdl signifies ‘My Gad is B6P {Eph. 
ii. ‘281); the Heni-Gaddib61 tribe may have had 
1161 as their Gad. In this case the god of the tribe 
would be imposed on it by tradition. 

Wliatever we may make of this very obscure 
point, we see that the tribes commended themselves 
much more frequently to the great god R61. The 
formula in which tliey did so is really dithcult to 
translate. But, if there are at times doubts as to 
the exact meaning of the word which unites B6l 
and his worship|)ers,^ there is no doubt that the 
Beni-Hela, the Beni-Hanefi, the Beni-Barsa’a, and 
the Beni-Taymi placed tliemselves under B6rs 
protection just as particular individuals did. We 
read, c g , on a tessera : ‘ B6l bless the Beni-Taymi’ 
(AA, p'. 488). 

(11.) Besides these natural groups, there were in 
Palmyra religious associations which might be 
d«‘sci ibed by tlie Greek word Biaaoi. This institu- 
tion IS designated anno, the meaning of which is 
not given in ladzharski’s llandbuch. (dermont- 
Ganneau has shown that tliis word meant the re- 
ligious feast, tlie merry banquet ludd by certain 
associations Recently, as originally in the Bible 
and a Punic inscription, the word has been found 
among the Jews 01 Elephantine {Epk. in. 1‘20), at 
P(!tia{/7A p. 278), and at Jkilmyia. At Palmyra 
a religious college (anno [ua], where '33 is inserted 
i>y Clermont-Gnnneau) dedieatiul an altar ‘ to’ Agli- 
bol and to Malak-h61, their gods.’ It was therefore 
a ffmeros conseciated to these gods, and it need not 
have been composed exclusively of priests, nltliough 
there was a college of piiests of 'Agli-bdl [Eph. iii. 
300: noD). It is tlie same with B61. The 

in.Mcription Waddington 2006 a in Greek takes it 
for granted that the laity formed part of the 
associafion of the priests of Bel. Two lecently- 
discovered texts mention the post of director o’l 
chief of the sacreil banquets (Nrr'nnD 
TTocrtapx’^o-) the priests of B6l {Eph. ii. 281, 
304) — in Greek, in the second case: dpxi^pf^i'S kclI 
(rc[g.7ro(Tla]pxos /xeylcrov Oeov Ai6r /3?)[XoeJ. In 

these last two cases did the Olaoos include laymen? 
Undoubtedly in certain circumstances the priests of 
B61 formed a group by themselves. On a tessera 
tliree busts are accompanied Iw the inscription, 
‘the priests of the god B6l ’ (Eph. ii. 320). We 
should say nowadays that they had been photo- 
graphed in a group. These tesserae are often con- 
nect ed with the worship of B61. Clermont-Ganneau 
says ; 

* For a long time I have been inclined to believe that among 
those numerous Palmyrene tesficrtn which ha\e come down to 
U8, certain groups are connected with the religious associations 
and priestly colleges of Palmyra. They are a sort of token ’ 
(p. 2H). 

Lidzbarski is of the same opinion, and, as the 
inscriptions on the dlacroi mention the month of 
April, he conjectures that this was the lime of the 
principal ceremony. Spring-time would suit B61 
very well (Eph. ii. 304). 

There is nothing more to be said about the 
1 As in the case of pK, translated ‘ protect,' Lidzbarski pro- 
poses to translate ‘Make to sit, O B41, at thy table* {Eph. ii. 
320). But then what would J3M mean standing alone ? 


E riesthood. The won! kSddk, which recurs in 

iabylon, jirohahly denotes an oflicial in the temple 
of ‘Azizu (Eph. i. 202). 

5. Attitude towards the gods. — Of more import- 
ance than their exterior worship are the inner 
feelings of the Palmyrenes towards their gods. 
We have already seen that, like all ancient 
peoples, they had preserved the cult of the national 
gods (0eoi TrarpOiOL or wtirpiot), the gods of Tiulnior. 
Nevertheless they had reached the idea of a master 
of the world, pood, a rewarder, compassionate, 
propitious. This conocjition of the goodness of the 
od is an admirable trait, and must have given 
irth to love for this god in tlieir hearts. Th(‘ 
inscriptions, however, give no indication of this 
feeling. The senate and the people render homag(‘ 
to two distinguished citizens, ‘ w ho feared the gods 
and loved their town ’ (pnnnD KD’mi k’hSk sSm). 
The Greek is evere^eU, which we translate ‘ pious.’ 
The predominating sentiment, tlierefore, was always 
the one which is at the foundation of the Semitic 
religions — fear. But there is no sign of this tear 
drawing forth vow's from the Palmyrenes when in 
danger. At least the fullilied vow, which occurs 
so often in Carthage, does not figure on the stela*. 
They expre.ss merely the gratitude of the wor- 
shipper: ‘because he has invoked him and lie has 
replied ’ (de Vogiic, no. 5) ; ‘ because he has pro- 
tected him on land and sea ’ (ih. 79). We therefore 
cannot speak of votive stelie except in a very broad 
sense. Usually the person who dedicates a monu- 
ment states that lie entreated the gods for ‘ Ids 
life,’ and adds sometimes one person, soinetinics 
another — his sons, Ids brothers, etc. VVhat is the 
meaning of ‘ life ’ ? It wmuld be templing to trans- 
late * for his safety,’ meaning by that all temporal 
good exjiected from tlie gods, esjiecially health. In 
an inscription dedicated ‘to him whose name be 
ble.ssed,’ Ad vypLffrip sal ‘life’ is lendi'ied 

in Greek by vyeLa, ‘ health ’ (Eph. ii. 295). The 
Palmyrenes, therefore, looked to their gods for 
success in their enterpiises and prosiienty. In 
return tliey saw to it that the gods w'ore honoured, 
and especially that the supicme god w'as blessed. 
They l»elievea that their jirayers were boaid, anil 
— wiiat is more remarkable — they beli(*V(*(l that 
the god.s could publicly hear wuliiess to those who 
'ivere distiiiguiHljcd foi their devotion to tlie city. 
At least this Is stated of Yarhi-hdl in a text dating 
from A. I). 242. 

Julius Aurelius Zenobius rendered j^reat sen u.es to the arin_\ , 
ete ‘ It IS of (Ins that the pod Yarhi-hbl and JuIuim have hoi iie 
W itness ’ (toe 6i« Ta.uTO nta/)TepT)Cr/i'ai tutto ftcoi) 'lapi^t.jAow Kai utto 
’ louAtou) It no doubt refers to an oraele winch iiad added its 
approbation to that of the leaiier of the army 

The guardian of the spring w^as also chosen liy 
the same god (impieXrjT^s alpeOeh 'E^Kdi Tvy^yhs utto 
’ lapt/iuiXou Tov Oeov [C'JG 4502J). 

Tlie inscriptions do not imjily tliat the Palmy- 
renes expected salvation in the futuie life from 
the gods. At most we may find an indication of 
this belief in the epithet ‘rewarder’ (Knar). It 
probably corresponds to the Jewi.sh belief I hat God 
gives a good reward (3ii3 to the just in tlie 

wmrld to come (Eph. i 202). But it would certainly 
be imprudent to build a theory on a word whicli 
may apply to the rcAvards of the present life, upon 
which trie Jew^s also laid great stres.s. 

6 . The dead. — It is to the worshij) of their dead 
that w'e owe the greatest number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions. The funerary monuments were of 
two kinds. The most perfect typo was undoubtedly 
the hypogeea hollowed in the rock. Those who 
undertook this difficult w'ork afterwards gave up 
one or more chambers as a perpetual giant. Th<* 
dead were placed along the w alls in recesses per- 
pendicular to the walls. This is^the ordinary 
Semitic practice. What is peculiar to Palmyra is 
the very high towers, containing dead bodies on 
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all the Kloreys, arraii/^ed as in a burial vault. 
They se(‘iii to hav e wihlied to imitate tlie Koiiiaii 
columband, adapted so as to preserve the dead in- 
stead of 1 educing them to ashes. Kaoh compartnient 
wa.s cl()s(>d by a stone, wliieh is a bust of the dead 
person, with indications of his or her name, paients, 
date of deatli, and tlie inevitable ‘Alas !’ (73n). 

While tlieek ejiitaphs sometimes express hopes, 
doubts, or even denials concerning the future life, 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the Palmyrenes are, 
like those of the Phoenicians and the I^abata^ans, 
silent on this point. Evidently, like those peoples, 
they set great store on not being disturbed after 
death ; although with less verbal insistence, they 
wish tliat their tomb may be ‘ a dwelling-jdaee for 
ever,’ Put they do not tell us whether or not it is 
in view of an existence in the other world that they 
ask that their bodies may rest in peace. It is prob- 
ably to the body merely— to the bones — that an 
inscription refers which mentions this rest {kc'di 
N' scs nnm, at Constaiiza in llumania [JSph. iii. 30]). 
Desire for the preservation of the body led to the 
practice of embalming. Some mummies have been 
found at Palmyra (Simoiisen, ScnJptui'cs et iii^crip- 
fious (Ic l*<fh/f t/re, p. 63). 

7. Ethics. — The Palmyrene inscriptions do not 
throw much lighten Palmyrene ethics. The wellaie 
of the city depended on its commerce, and pai- 
(icularly on the management of its caravans, and 
1 raders were encouraged, d’he famous tarifi of 
Palmyra shows the amounts collected by the 
customs house on tlie admission of merchandise. 
On the other hand, the heads of caravans regarded 
it as a point of honour to lie faithful, for the }>eople 
s] lowed them gratitude by raising statues to tlieni. 

The status of w'omen seems to have been liigher 
than in Greek or Roman countries, as the story of 
Zenobia proves. Their queens, however, do not 
seem to have been, as a rule, so highly Imnoured 
as among the Nahatieans. In this matter, too, 
the Palmj'renes are far removed from the traditions 
of Arabia — before Muhammad. Nevertheless the 
])iescnt writer cannot believe, with Lidzharski 
{Eph. ii. 271), that, contrary to what took place at 
the Hegira, women had been excluded fioni the 
inheritance of tombs A w oman is exjiressly called 
‘ inheritor of the house and the funeral cave’ 
wmyoi Kn’3 n [Eph. ii. 275]). 

A slave might be .set free (nn n^), but continued 
to belong to the hou.se of his foimer master, now 
his patron ; he mentions him, not his father, in his 
genealogy. 

The Palmyrenes’ excessive love for statues prob- 
ably comes from the Greeks. It bears witness to 
an intense municipal life, and a great de.sire foi 
glory. 

Wc may say, however, that the basis of Palmy- 
rene ethics is its connexion wdth religion. 

LrrKRAT«/RK. — C. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d'archloUgie 
onevtale, Taris, 1888 ff. ; M. J, Lagrang:e, JStudes mr les re- 
ligiovH do IIKI.') , H. Lammens, La Si/rtf et stm 

itnpoi ta.icc Qt'ographique, hou\ain, 1904; M. L.idzbarski, 
Handhurh aer nonlgrinitiKcheii Epi^raphik. Weimar, 181)8, 
KphcmcriK fm gemitische Epigraphik, 8 vols., (iiesHen, 11)00-12 ; 
E- Eittinann, Semttic Tnacripiioiig, New York and London, 
l‘»04 ; J. H. Mordtmann, ‘ Paliuj renischeB,’ ifVtr, 1899, i. , H. 
Po&non, hiscriptwns s^rmtiques de la Syrte, de la Mtsof/otamie, 
et do la r^fjton de Moasoul, Pans, 1907-08 ; D Simonsen, *S’cw(p- 
tares et macnptwna de Palmyre, da 1889, M. de Vogrutf, 
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M. J. Lagrange. 

PAMPEANS.— ‘I. Origin and classiheation.— 

The problem of the Red Man is one of the yet 
liidden mysteries of the world, The history of 
the S. American continent, as well as that of 
C. and N. Aluerica, previous to the (’olunihian 
era is still to a very large extent shrouded by the 
same dense mists of obscurity as it was wdien | 


Cortes and Pizarro landed on the coasts of Mexico 
1 and Peru respectively. 

Whence came the various nations, what were 
t the origins of the various civilizations, what the 
I many migrations over hundreds of leagues of 
, territory, wdiat the many blendings of the various 
families, and whether the nations, the original 
, inhabitants, w’ore of one stock or have become one 
stock owing to countless ages of occupation, arc 
questions wliich are still puzzling the scientists ot 
both the Old and the New World. 

It seems clear that the main strain in N., C., 
and S. America may be legitimately traced to one 
origin, hut it must have liecii long )>cfore the 
Christian era that the.se first immigrants landed 
on the shores of w hat is known to us as the New 
World. Although they approach very closely to 
what we may call tlie JNIalay- Mongol type, the 
great movement by which the Americas w'crc 
peopled must liave taken place before either the 
Malay or the Mongol became a maikcd type ; for 
all praciii'al jiurposes w e must regard the American 
Indians as now a distinct type. 

As fai as 8. America is concerned, there arc 
signs of four distinct mirations, and it is juohablc 
that the great hulk of the population came by way 
of th(‘ Pa<‘ilic Coast, some from the north, some by 
way of the islands of the Pacific. Easter Island 
(^.p.), could we unveil its mysteries, miglit throw 
some light upon this subject. Piohahly the first 
coiiieis were driven ea.stward and southward by 
succeeding wave.s, and a somewdiat higliei culture 
thus took jiossession of the western side. Count- 
less blendings account for the miilland peojiles. 
There are Indian traditions ami other evidences 
that at a jienod long anteiior to the Incas, j)i<d>- 
ahlj^ 1509 years, an ancient civilization }K)ssessing 
coiisideiable culture existed in Peni and iieighbonr- 
ing regions. 'Phis civilization seems to liave been 
upset t>y warliUi' migrations from the south and 
east, of hardier but more barbaious races, ^’lle 
fact that signs of very ancient liiiman occuiiatioii 
are claimed to have liecn dlscoveiedin these regions 
does not necessarily prove tliat the present pc()j>le.s 
derive their origin from any sueh pre-bistoric race. 
We cannot overlook the possibility of there liaving 
been a great cataclysm at some remote perioil 
wdiich may have destroyed life there. Science 
may confine itself to proven facts, hut such facts 
depend entiiely upon the couclusivcness of fin* 
jiroofs, and the ablest scientists will readily 
admit that they aie far from having complete 
knowledge in all its branches iijion which to 
build. Eew' are privileged to live among and 
study a primitive people for half a generation. 
In many cases hasty conclusions are arriveil 
at, almost willingly, liecaiise they siijiport a 
theory; even Darwin erred in attributing canni- 
balism to the modern Fuegians. Their intelligence 
has been comiiared to the stationaiy instincts of 
animals;^ but Yahgans witli whom the pre.scnt 
writer has lived in closest touch had very retentive 
memories and were not lacking in ordinary intelli- 
gence ; they certainly believed in the presence of un- 
friendly Hinrits, as well as the ghosts of their dead. 
These i<leas were purely native, and had no connex ion 
with Christian or other training. Darwin draws a 
contrast liotw een the taciturn, even morose, abori- 
gines of S. America and the light-hearted, talka- 
tive Negroes. Although 8. American tribes may 
not be as light-hearted and as talkative as the 
Negroes, it is unjust to assert, in the case at least 
of many of them, that they are taciturn or morose, 
except, perliaps, in the presence of strangers. 
The S. American Indians are very reserved in the 
presence of foreigners, but, once the latter are on 

1 A. H. Keane, Central and South A merica% London, 1909, 
vol. i. ch. ix. 
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perfectly good terms with them, they throw off 
this reserve and are in reality quite light-hearted 
and talkative, jokes and puns being a favourite 
mode of amusement among them. 

At the present day many of tlie tribes that 
existed in early Spanish times have disappeared, 
and f(‘w Indians of Pampean or Patagonian race 
[jroper now survive. 

The Indian tribes known by the Spaniards as 
Pampa Indians were undoubtedly (tlosely allied to 
and part of the great Araiicanian rat;e, but, as 
these nomads weie in the habit of travelling 
immense distances, cvem in comparatively modern 
times, it is highly prol»able that a large Carib 
element existed among them, and in the ages that 
have passed the peoples must have crossed freely 
from eastern plains to the Pacific sea-board and vice 
i^ersn. Intenourse with Euroi>eans and other 
modifying infinences were exerted uiam them by 
contact in time of war, and earlier they must have 
come into close touch with tin' Cliaco peoples — a 
great part of the Taluhets Avere destroyed in wars 
with the Mocovies of the Chaco ; nevertheless, in 
spiteof such influences, the I'ampeansare essentially 
a part of the Araiicanian family, though those 
of Chile were influenced to some extent by the 
Incas. 

There are two chief nations of Indians who in- 
habit the land on l>oth sides of the Andes of Cliile, 
the Moluches and the Ifiielches. ‘ Two types of 
original man inhabit these regions down to the 
Stiaits of Magellan, the round-headed races com- 

I insing the Moluches, or Araucanians, and the 
t*amj>a Indians nro*j)ei, and the long-headed people 
including the rtitagonians, with the Tehuelches, 
Onas, and Yahgans ; but the Patagonians became 
so mixed up with the round-headed Pampas that 
much in common is found among the tribes. 

1 . Moluchks — The MoliKjhes were known by the SpaiiiardH an 
‘Ancaes’ anil ‘Araucanos.’ The word aravtcanos signifies 
‘wild,’ ' untamed,' ‘savage,' is used not only of men but also 
of animals, and is derived from their own name Moluche, from 
nuUan, ‘to wage war,' and che, ‘people.’ The Moluches were 
divided into the Picunches, Pehuenches, and liuillicheH ; they 
held both the Pacific and the Atlantic slopes of the Andes.* 

(a) The Picunches, or northern people, occupied the c;ountr> 
from Coquimbo to San Jago of Chile. They were the most 
valiant and largest-bodied men of this race. Those who live to 
the east of the Oordillera, reaching somewhat lower than 
Mendojsa, are called by those of the other side ‘Puelches,’ 
ptiel signifi ing * east.' 

(^0 The Pehuenches border on the Picunches to the north and 
reach over against Valdivia to 8f> S, latitude. They derive 
their name from the word pekuen, ‘pine-tree,* because their 
country abounds with those trees. 

These two nations were very numerous formerly, but were in 
great part destroyed by repeated wars with the Spaniards 
and the ravages of disease imported by the Kuropoans. 

(<•) The Iluilliches, or southern people, reached from Valdivia 
to the Straits of Magellan, and were divided into four distinct 
tribes. They spoke a mixed form of Moluche, differing from the 
Picunches in using the letter s (the Picunches used r and d 
instead of s, and t instead of ch, as, e.g., domo, ‘ a woman, 'somo, 

* a woman ' ; vuta, ‘ great,’ michc, ‘ great’). 

H. PiTBLCiiRS.— The Puelches (eastern people, because they 
live to the east of the Moluches) are diviifed into the Taluhets, 
Diuihets, Chechehets, and TehueLhets. The termination het, 
taking the place of che in the Moluche, means ‘people,’ or 
‘ people of the mountain.’ 

It 18 an interesting fact that the Towothli or Enimaga of the 
Pilcomayo use In some cases the same termination for ^ people.’ 
They call the Sanapana people north of the Paraguayan Ohaco 
the Isonhet ; these Sanapana Indians are the same as the Wana, 
and Indian tradition traces them back to the Ohanca confeder- 
acy of ancient Peru. Can it be that the het in this case was 
also connected with the mountain people, and might this 
show any connexion with the ancient Peruvian legend that 
the pre-Inca dynasty was overthrown by a great invasion from 
the south ? 

Garcilasso de la Vega* claims that hin people 
were Antarctic Indians. 

f It is probable that a people bearing the name Puclche 
were distinct from the Araiicanian Puelche, by whom they 
were ousted. 

‘-2 See T. Falkner, A Deucr, of Patagonia and the adjoining 
Parts of S. America. 

See Clements K. Markham, The Incas of Peru, London, 
1910, p. 31. 


2. Org-anization and civilization.— The Moluchos 
and the Puelches are divided into a multiliide ol 
small tribes under their own chiefs, who, however, 
exercise comparatively little power, tliat powei 
depending entirely upon the personal prowess and 
capacity of the holder for the time being. The 
chieftainship was generally hereditary, but during 
war-time various mans and even tribes would join 
togetlier, and apjioint their ablest man as \n ar-chief, 
who for the time exercised almost absolute power. 
Their favourite time for attack was the early 
morning about the rising of the morning-star, but 
before attacking they were in the habit of sending 
out well-organized scouting-parties, who did t heir 
work with gieat skill and exactitude. These 
ciistoniH are identical with tho.so at present existing 
among the wild tribes of the Cliaco.^ 

The Pampean and Patagonian especially were 
from the earliest days of known liistory true 
nomads, always on the move from one place to 
another, and, as the old Jesuit chronicler remarks, 

‘ neither age nor infirmity would prevent tliem 
satisfying their nomadic craving.’^ Of civilization 
even in a rudimentary form we can find no distiiHg 
traces, and their religious ideas were always of a 
very primitive type. The history of the world, 
however, furnishes us with ample proof that a higli 
typo of religion, unless vigorously maintained, 
tends to degenerate, and even nations once higlily 
civilized have sunk under unpropitioiis conditions 
to a very low level. Prom Indian traditions gener- 
ally we cannot gather that there is any absolute 
proof that these people at some remote jieriod had 
not been influenced l>y .some higher race, but deal 
evidences cannot be produced. 

3. Religion. — It is very ditiicult in these days to 
obtain accurate information on the primitive re 
ligious ideas of the Pampean peoples. Indians 
are given to absorbing traditions and religious 
ideas from strangers, especially of other Indian 
races, altering and accommodating them to siiil 
their own views and ideas of life in general 
We have therefore to depend a great deal uj>on th(‘ 
information handed down to us by early travellers 
and mis.sionaries, wliosc lack of thorough know - 
ledge of the Indian language and mode of thought , 
together with an almost unconscious tendency to 
read into their conception of spiritual things mean- 
ings which may not really he there, leads us to 
approach such testimony w ith great caution. On 
the other hand, the moaern tendency is to explain 
awaj'^ tradition and so to water down the religdous 
ideas of primitive peoples that they may fit in the 
better with the scientific theories. Too frequently 
pseudo-scientific theory is first launched and then 
proofs to support it are carefully soiiglit, and the 
tendency is to ignore or modify such Indian views 
as are ootained to lit in with the theory already 
launched. 

So far as is known, the early Pampeans believed 
ill two sujirerne beings, one good and the other 
evil. Among the Moluches the good spirit was 
termed Toquichen, ‘the governor of the people/ 
the Taluhets and Diuihets called him Soychu, ‘ he 
who rules in the land of strong drink,’ while tlic 
Tehuelhets named him Guayavacunne, ‘ lord of the 
dead.’ 

This somewhat resembles the belief of the Guai - 
ayos, who regard their ^eat ^od as the kind grand 
father of their people, oelieving that he lives in h 
far distant city, which the faithful Indian reaches 
after a long and perilous journey through spirit- 
laud. In this city he provides the happy ones with 
an unlimited supply of the very finest rhirha^ or 
maize-beer. Their ideas of perfect ^liss are to 

1 See W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People, in an Unknown 
Land, London, 1911, oh. x. 

2 See Falkner, p. 1C9 
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spend eternity with a number of heavenly wives 
and a }>erpetual drunken feast. The Pampeans 
believe t hat the f;ood deity made the world, create<i 
the Indians in caves, gave them arms with which 
to hunt and light, and tljcn left them to shift for 
themselves. Tlie Lenguas of the northern Chaco 
have a somewhat similar idea. With them tlie 
deity is symbolized by a beetle who created our 
lirst parents male and female, but left them to light 
the battle against a previous and more poweriful 
race of spiritual beings as best they might. ^ The 
Spaniards, or Whites, they believe to have been 
crea((',d likewise, but at a later date, and to them 
weie given cattle. The Indians themselves might 
have had the use of these animals ; only, being so 
frightened at the sight of such large animals and 
their formidable horns, they stopped up the mouth 
of the cave from which they were about to issue 
with great stones and left it to the more courageous 
Whites to permit their exit. The smaller animals, 
however, they allowed to come forth from the cave 
and multiply on the vast plains. The Giia3’'a(}nil 
of Paraguay have a somewliat similar idea. But 
the Pampeans are convinced that tlie work of crea- 
tion IS not yet Ijni.shcd and that new animals and 
men may he forthcoming. 

Tlie evil spirit the Moluches call Iluecuvoe, or 
Huccuvu, ‘the wandeier without.’ Thp'rehuelhcts 
and Cheidieliets name liim Atskannakanatz, and 
the Piudchcs Valichu. With him are a great 
nnmbtn* of <lcmons wandering about the earth, and 
they are rc'^ponsildc for all tlie evil done. The 
wizards are supposed to have two of these demons 
as assistants who enable them to foretell future 
events and to know what is passing even at a dis- 
tance, and to cure Mie sick by driving awa}'' the 
ittlier demons who molest them. Wizards are sup- 
posed to become members of these demon bands 
after death. The Pampeans, feeling that the good 
spirit no longer cares for or aids them, devote their 
wliole energies to warding off or appeasing the evil 
one by means of drums and gourds filled with .small 
sliells to make them rattle. The wizanls have 
eertain spells which they keep in painted hide hags. 
They feign tits, during which they are suppo.sed to 
be struggling with the demon, and doubtle.ss their 
faith in tliese matters, together with their great 
supei stitious fear, ])roduce.s real fits of lij'steria in 
many of tliem. 'Fliey hide in a corner of their 
lints or are shielded from tlie public gaze by a 
screen of hide.s, and, wlien the opportune moment 
i.s supposed to have arrived, announce to the j)eople, 
by making yieculiar noises, that the demon has 
been van<iuis]ie<l ; they lead their tribesmen to 
b(;lieve that such noises proceed from tlie demon, 
who, now disapi)ointed, is taking himself off to a 
safe distance. When they iirophe.sy, they^ claim 
to be free fiom all blame stiould their prophecy 
prove to he false, maintaining that the lying in- 
formation given is entirely the fault of the demon ; 
but they demand their payment all the same. 
These wizards, however, do not always e.scape 
scathless, and, if their intervention, especially in 
the ca.se of sickness, fails, violent hands are some- 
times laid upon them. The wizards are of both 
sexes and are generally selected when young ; the 
males are compelled to adopt the female costume 
and are not allowed to marry, although tlie females 
may. Wizards must lose their male sex and adopt 
the female character as far as possible. 

In addition to tlie two leading spirits, there is an 
infinite number of minor evil spirits attached as 
familiars to the various clans and families. 

The spirit- world is generally believed to be located 
under tlie (y*rth in caves beneath hills and lakes. 
The fact of human remains being found does not 
of necessity prove the uninterrupted continuance 
1 See Grubb, ch. xl. 


of the race. Antediluvian man may have lived in 
these parts, and yet the present race ma}’^ have 
come from quite another direction and be of a 
different type. These religious ideas are very 
common among the S. American tribes, nor are 
they unknown amoni^ other branches of tlio human 
race. The general idea of the spirit-world may 
have had its origin in the overthrow of the ante- 
diluvian world when the great deeps were broken 
tij), the population was engulfed by groat earth- 
quakes, and large territories were submerged b^^ 
new seas, lakes, etc. 

Those who have lived for many years in close 
intercourse with these aboriginal peoples find 
numerous signs leading to the conclusion that in 
many cases their religious ideas have degenerated, 
and that formerly tliey had a clearer and moie 
perfect grasp of tilings spiritual, and this in spite 
of the fa(;t that the present-day idea seems invari- 
ably to be that these races, when fir.st we came in 
contact with thorn, were gradually developing lJi(‘ir 
religious sense. 

It is recorded about 150 years ago, and })robabl3’^ 
continued to be the custom long ail-er, that, on the 
death of an Indian, certain women were chosen to 
make a skeleton of his corpse by cutting out the 
interior organs, which they burned, and strii>ping 
off the flesh as far as possible, burying what was 
left until the bones were quite clean ; this opera- 
tion completed, the remains were removed to the 
burial-place of their ancestors, 'riiis custom wa.s 
axihered to by the Moluches, Taluliets, Diuiliets, 
Checliehcts, and 'rehuelhets, who weie in the habit 
of placing the bones on a platform of canes or 
twigs, where tliey dried and whitened b\^ exjiosure 
to tlie sun and fain. The Indians bljicken tliei! 
faces with soot, chanting in a mournful tone and 
striking tlm giound to frighten away tlie demon'^ 
It wa.s the cu.stom xvitli many to place the leinaiiis 
with the face toward.s the west. This is gfmorall.v 
supposed to have been simpl3^ S3mib(dicai of the 
spirit’s winged flight to a setting sun, S3mi}>olizing 
the land of the dead. But, as with some trib(*s 
known to the writer, it 11013’ have indicated the 
place from which they 01 iginalJy came. The desire 
of tlie spirit would therefore be, while it left it.«^ 
earthly tabernacle with the hones of its immediate 
aneestors, towing its way to the trailitional land 
in which dwelt its more remote forefatluns ; if so, 
this wouM point to a connexion wit li lands which 
may have ])ieviously existed in the Pacific. 

The Indians burled with the dead his horses, 
weapons, and other belongings — a custom wide- 
spread among primitive people. Widows were 
obliged to mourn for a year for their husbands. 
They abstained from w'asliing their faces and hands 
and from eating flesh, remained as secluded as 
possible, and w’ere not allowed to marry during the 
time of mourning on pain of death. The Teliiiel- 
hets and others generally kept the skeletons above 
giound in their burial-places. Most of their 
customs were similar to those jiractised by some of 
the indigenous Chaco tribes to-day. They have 
no temples or what might be justly called organized 
religious worship. 

It ap[)ears that some venerated the eagle and 
foretold events by the flight of birds, and tliat on 
occasion and for some special reasons they matle 
drinking-cups of skulls, and flutes from human 
bones (neighbouring tribes assert that this custom 
i.s in vogue among the Aii of the Chaco). It seems 
as if the spilling of soup and other food and 
drink upon the ground before jiartaking of it w’as 
an ottering to the earth-mother, but it may have 
been derived from contact with ancient Incas. 

Litbraturk.— D. G. Brinton, The American Race, New York, 
1891 ; G. E Church, Abonijines of S. America, London, 1912; 
T. Falkner, A Description (f Patagonia and the adjoining Parts 
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W. B. Grubb. 

PANCALISM. — ‘ Pancalism ’ is the name 
recu'ntly given to a point of view which goes back 
to Arihlotle, from which ‘ the aesthetic mode of being 
real, ajinreherided in the contemplation of the 
beautiful, is all-comprelieiisive and abholute.’ The 
word ‘ pancalism ’ summarizes the Greek motto 
t 6 xaXdi' Trai'. 

Aristotle held that the true and the good, the 
HUpieme idea and the surnimi tn bon urn, were united 
in the divine contemplation of the universe as a 
work of art. Kant found in tlie ‘judgment of 
taste’ {Urtheilsh'd/t) a function hy which tlie 
limitations of tliooretical and practical reason were 
overcome in an intuition of harmony between 
nature, the world of truth, and freedom, the woiid 
of ends and values. Schelhng exjilicitly taiiglit 
that ral iona I ism, founded on intellect, and vcduntai- 
ism, founded on will, reached their synthesis in 
.est liet icisin, founded upon the activities ami pio- 
ducts of line ait (cf lialdwin, Genet tv Theory of 
Healify, Mew York and London, 1915, ch. ix.'§ 4, 
and ch, xiii. h.. fiom which both the teini ‘pancal- 
ism’ and the delirution given above are taken). 

The det ailed working out of the })aiicalis|,i(‘ jioirit 
of view has auaited tlie mod(‘rii researclies in 
ailective logic and the theory of the artistic imagina- 
tion, tin' former due [irimarily to T. llihot and the 
latter to 'r. Lijips. In view of the former, the 
ex]>eriences upon which the ‘ love’ of Plato and tlie 
ecstasy of the Italian and Geiman mystics rested 
have hi'en talv(‘n out of the domain of meie indi- 
vidual feeling ami given valid epistemological force, 
keeling finds in tlie aitisticor semhlant imagina- 
tion its instrument as organ of a genuine ajiprecia- ; 
turn of the real. And in tlie outcome, in the woi k of j 
art, the demand of the reason for tlie true and that, 
of practice and morals for tlie good alike lind their 
satisfaction in a synt hesis of the self and its object 
— as intimated syieculatively by each of the three 
tliinkeis Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling. 

In such a view a third Hlternative takes an 
articulate* form in modern philosojihy. Feeling, so 
long des])ised hy intellectualists and voluntarists 
alike, attains its true dignity as an orgim of the 
appreliension of reality, 'khe raptures of mysticism 
are explained and the claims of intuitioiiism are 
justified in the reasonable conclusions of the philo- 
sophy of art. 

Litkkaturb — In addition to the oitatious made above see 
R Adamson, The Derelopment of Modem Philosophy, Edin- 
burgh, 1903, 1 - 206 f.; A. T Ormond, The Foundations of 
Knowledge, London and New York, 1900, pt. ii p. 227 ff ; 
J. Mark Baldwin, Thought and Things, London, 1911, \ol. in. 
ch. XV. * W. D. Furry, The Aesthetic Experience, Baltimore, 
1908; W. M. Urban, Journ. of Philosophy, xiii. [iolO] 3.^011 , 
E. L. Schaub, J'hilos. Review, xxiv, [1916] 639 ; E. L Hininan, 
IJE XXVI. [1916] 564 ff. J. MaRK BALDWIN. 

PANCHALA. — Pancliftla is a term used in 
India to describe a group of live castes of artisans, 
formerly more closely connected with each other 
than they now are. According to J. T. Moles- 
worth and G. and T. Candy, Mahratti- Enyliah 
Dirfionnry (Bombay, 1857), Panchril is a common 
term for five castes : Sonar (goldsmith), Sutar 
(carpenter), Lohar (blacksmith), Kansar (copper- 
smith), and Patharvat (stone-mason). The popular 
derivation of the term isjoancA, * five,’ and al, ‘to 
melt,’ because Panchals are said to melt the five 
metals — gold, silver, copper, brass, and zinc ; but 


tlie more probable origin of the term is to be sought 
in tlie PaiichaJa tribe. 

Panchals are found in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies and in the Mysore State. In Madras 
they are more commonly known as Kammalans. 
The numbers given in census enumerations arc 
quite unreliable, as mciiihers of the Panchala com- 
munity frequently describe themselves as belong- 
ing to one of tfie five castes mentioned above, 
instead of using the name Panchala. The origin 
of the term is a matter of miicli speculation. Paii- 
chalas lay claim to the status of Bi ah mans, and 
have some supjiort for this claim in the rights and 
privileges which they commonly possess. It is not 
at all easy to decide v\hethi‘r a gild of art-usaiis, 
working in the live mateiials, gold, iron, cojipei, 
wood, and stone, has in the past laised itsi'll to 
Brahrnanie status, or whether, on the othei liaiiil, 
Brahmans, having taken to work in these materials, 
contrary to the laws of Manu, have hecomc an 
artisan caste while retaining their snpcrioi posi- 
tion. The fact that the skill requiretl for woik- 
ing in metal, wood, or stone does not vjny much 
would explain to some extent both an afliiiify be- 
tween castes working in tlie diflercnt materials and 
the fact that a caste, abandoning literary pin suits 
for the liandi(;rafts, could adopt all tliese methods of 
earning a living. It is on tlie wliole more prob- 
able that the caste had its origin in a Bialimariic 
group becoming aitisans than in an irulustiial gild 
rising U> the dignity of Brahmanic rights and 
])nvileges. Indeed, the case seems to be a survival 
Iroin the period in India when status eeased to he 
iletennined hy oecui>ation and became hereditary. 
The wealthy position of vvoikors in ])recious metals 
may very piohahly have assisted the Panchals to 
ujdiold tlieir claims to Brahmanic status for a long 
peiiod in face of the sliong ojiposiLioii evinced to- 
waids them hy Biahmaiis oi a more orthodox call- 
ing. Tins was notably the case duiing the rule of 
the Peshwas, who did not deny to Sonais the right 
to style themselves Daivadnya Brahmans. 

Care is necessary to distinguish between Panehals 
properly so deseribed and the di.stincl castes of 
Sonars, Sutars, Loliars, Kansars, and Patliarvat.s, 
which in many eases have eatahlislied a Pancliala 
siilidivision and show a tendency to adopt the tia- 
ditions of tlie Pamhrila caste. They an* entirely 
different in origin, and this is made clear liy their 
remaining as live distinct emloganious gioups, not 
possessing the close resomlilarici* of Panclials to 
Bralimans in rites and appearance. Panchrils 
proper usually intermarry freely ; hut 'riiurston 
[Caste, a awl IVibcs of S. India, iii. 108) mentions 
that in certain towns the Sonar section no longer 
marry willingly with Lohars. 

Tlie Panchala caste has five yotras, or exo- 
gamoiiH divisions, known as (1) Suparna Daivadnya. 
(2) Ahahhuwana Tvaf^ta, (8) Prasthana iSilpi, (4) 
Sanag Manuva, and (5) Sanatan Maya. These 
names are connected, as bIiovmi, with the five sons 
of Visvakarma, the divine architect, i.e. Daivadnya, 
Tvasta, Silfii, Manuva, and Maya. 

Panchals have the Bialimanic or sacra- 

ments, and perform their ceremonies according to 
the Vedic ritual. Frequent attempts were made 
in the days jireceding British rule to deny them 
tlie right to these BrAhmanic privileges ; hut the 
decision of the pandits, or religiou.s advi.sers, when 
referred to, was in their favour. They are fol- 
lowers ol both Siva and Vi-^nu, and are even found 
wearing the lihgam of the Lingayats [q.v ). Tliey 
have their own priests and do not call in Bialimans 
to perform their religious ceremonies. They will 
not eat food cooked l>y Brahmans, ^^f whom they 
consider themselves at least the equals. 

Litbratcrr.— ilU XV. [18831, tcx. [1881], xxi. [1884], xxii 
[1884], xxiii. [1884], xxiv. [1886] ; Journal of the Ethnological 
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Society of London, new ser., i. [1869], iii. [1871] ; A, Steele, 
Law and CtutUnn of Hindu Cast eg, new ed., London, 1808; 
F. Buchanan, ./oi/nh’j!/ throxtgh Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
do. 1807, 1 . 78, 2f)l, 11 270, 47(5; B. L. Rice. Mysm'e and 
Coorg, Bangalore, 1876-78, i. 242, iii. 211 ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, iii. 108. 

11. E. Enthoven. 

PANCHPIRIYA. — I. Introductory. — Paiich- 

f iriya is a term apjilied to the worship of the 
Tiiichon Pir, or ‘ live saints ’ — a form of belief 
very common amon^j the lower Hindu castes in W. 
Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and K. Panjab. It seems to be a combination of 
various forms of animism characteristic of the 
lower strata of the population and Muhammadan 
saint-worsliip. 

The Panch or Panj Pir, tlie ‘live saints* of 
Islam, are, jiropcily speaking, the live great saints 
of the Shi'ah sect — the Proj)liet Muhammad ; his 
daughter Fatimah ; 'All her husband, cousin- 
german and adopted son of the Projdiet ; and their 
sons, Hasan and l.Tusain, the two martyrs whose 
intiful death is celebrated yearly by members of 
the Shfah sect <iu7ing the hist ten days of the 
Mubarram festival {/)/, j). 40711. ). ’lint this 
orthodox cult has little connexion with the Panch* 
piriya ]>eliefs, in which each worsliipper or group 
f)f Avonsliippers selects, according to individual 
taste, the saints whom lie prefers as objects of 
rev'(;rcnce. Thus in the Punjab the quintette 
sometimes consists of the saints Khwajah Qutb- 
ud-din, Khwajah Muin-ud-din Chishti of Ajmer 
( 7 .r.), Shaikh Ni^fim-ud-din Auliya of Delhi, 
Nasir-ud-din Abu’I-khair, and Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Malnmld. A second list gives their names : 
llaha'-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, Shah Kuq'a-i* 
’alam I,Ia?rat of Lucknow, Shah Shams-i-Tabriz of 
Multan, Shaikh Jalal MakhdQm Jahaniyu Jahan- 
gasht of Uchcha, and Baba Sliaikh Farid-ud-din 
Shakarganj of Pakpatan. In the United Provinces 
the group usually includes worthies of a much 
lower rank, one list giving Ghazi Miyan, Amina 
Satr, Bliairon, Buahna, and Bande, Amina being a 
satl, or faithful wife who died on the jiyre of her 
hiishand, and the three last deified worthies or 
malignant spirits propitiated by the low est classes. 
Here, as in W. Bengal, the enumeration varies 
from district to district, according to the tastes of 
the worshipfiers or the local cults wdiich have been 
absorbed into this form of wonsbip. 

Practically all the lists in the United Provinces 
and Bengal are headed by Ghazi Miyfin, wdio has 
some jireten.sions to be regarded as a historical 
personage. His history is found in tlie Mirdt-i- 
Masudl, of whicii an abstract has been given by 
J. Dow'son (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India^ London, 
1869, ii. 513 tt. ; cf. NINQ ii. 109). 

Dowsoii calls the book ‘ a historical roniaru:e. In it fact and 
fiction are freely mingled, and the great octions and exploits of 
other men are appropriated, without scruple, to the hero of 
the talc.’ Tlie conqueror, Maljmud of Qhazni (a.b 997 or 998- 
103f)), It is said, learning of an attack by the Hindu infidels on a 
dlMsion of his forces, sent his nephew, S&lAr Sahii, in (‘omniand 
of a force to relieve them. After w'aging successful war upon 
the infidels, he was finally slam near Bahraich in Oudli (a.d. 
1034). 

It is one of the curious aspects of popular Hinduism 
that a Musalman martyr, who waged unceasing 
war against Hindus and destroyed their temples, 
shoula become the head of a quintette of saints 
w idely venerated by the lower orders of Hindus. 
Wise, remarking that in E. Bengal the guru, or 
spiritual preceptor, of the sect is the mahant, or 
rovost, of the Nanakshahi or Sikh order of 
evotees, suggests that the origin of the Panch- 
piriya beliefs may be traced to Nanak (g'.v.), the 
famous Sikh guru, 

N&nak ‘ taught universal toleration, and insisted that not only 
were the esscnthfl doctrines of Hinduism and Muhammadanism 
analogous, but that the Supreme Being, adored as either Had 
[Vipnu] or Allali, was sought after by the dev out of both creeds. 
It was natural that in such a tolerant sect eclectic teachers 


should spring up, selecting from the ntual of each religion 
w'hatever was likely to recommend itself to the vacillation ol 
either party’ (A'otes on the liaces, Castes, and Trades of JK 
Bengal, p. 18 f.) 

There seems, ho4vevor, to be little ground foi 
assoeiating the growth of the Panehjiiriya beliefs 
w’ith the rise of Sikhism, because it orevails w i(lel> 
in parts of the country wdiere Sikh influence is 
altogether wanting. It also seem.s jirohable tliat 
the cult Avas older than Sikhism itself. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that it supplies one of 
many examples of the eclectic character of pojmlar 
Hinauism, particularly in its lower .stiata, wliere 
the w'orsliipper is prepared to venerate any inijier- 
sonation of the divine energy from which he hojies 
to obtain a favour, or by the neglect of whicli he 
imagines that he may he exposed to malign in II li- 
enees. In this sjiirit lower class Hindus will visit 
the tombs of Musalman saints or even make ollci 
ings at the graves of Europeans, in the formei 
case believing that the vicinity of the grave of 
the holy man exhales an inlluence wdiicli will he 
benelicial to them, in the lattei (heading that tin* 
M-Bgiy ghost of the jiowerful stranger, if not duly 
propitiated, may do them injury. 

It does not .seem necessary to connect the cult 
with that of the live Pilndava heroes of tlui 
Mnhdbhdrnta ej>ic in a special way, as souk* 
writers have suggested. In fact, in Hindu belief 
five is a peifect, holy number. Hence comes the 
respect paid to the xuihdutynt , or the body whidi 
should projierly consist of five arbitrators oi 
a.sses.sors, the tribal or caste council of tlie groii]» 
or locality, winch deals with social allairs, such as 
marriage, divoice, violations of (laste rules, and so 
fortli. Panch jahdn Paramch^ar, ‘Where liv(* 
agree, ’tis God’s decree,’ is a common jiroverh 
which expresses pojnilar feeling. In the same 
>vay theie an* hve great gods worshipped by tlie 
orthodox Hindus. The ofrerings presented to tin* 
gods are UMually five or some multiple of that 
number; five unmarried girls or live mariied 
women whose liusbands are alive bring good luck 
to the marriage rites, and so on. At tin* .same time 
the eult of the live Pandava heroes extends fiom 
the Himalaya to Madras, and tliis was possibly 
one of the sonnies eontrihuling to tin* Pamiipii iy.i 
beliefs (Pi?^ i. 206). 

The Panelipiriya beliefs, then, apjiear to be the 
result of a fusion of Hinduism and Islam, and 
probably arose after the Muliarnmadan conquest 
had impressed upon the mind.s of the low^er classes 
of Hindus the assurance that the saints worsliippi'd 
by the newcomers must be powerful personages to 
whom the success of the invaders might reasonably 
be attributed. With these saints were naturally 
associated some of the myriad local deities and 
malign sjiirits which the menial classes of Hindus 
habitually w'orship. The result was the extra- 
ordinary amalgam of divine jiersonages and dan- 
gerous spirits which w’e find in tlie various lists. 

2. Local types of the cult. — (o) Bengal.— \n W. 
Bengal the ‘five saints’ form one of the main 
objects of adoration, not only of Muhammadans, 
but also of Hindus of the lower grades. They are 
often w^orshiiijied as family deities, being repre- 
sented by a small mound on a clay plinth erected 
in the north-west corner of one of the rooms of the 
house. On this is fixed a piece of iron, resembling 
in its shape the human hand, each finger symboliz- 
ing one of the quintette, with a piece of yellow' 
cloth bound where the wrist should be. 

* Every Wednesday the mound is washed, incense is burned 
before It and offerings of flowers are made. On special 
occasions sacrifices are offered, either of goats or cocks. Where 
the votary is a Hindu he often engages a Dafali [one of the 
drummer caste) Fakir to perform the ceremony on his behalf. 
The PAnchpiriyd Hindus eat the flesh of goats killed by 
Muhammadan butchers in accordance with the forms prescribed 
by their religion and will not touch the flesh of animals which 
have been sacrificed before a Hindu god. They do not, how- 
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ever, neglect the worship of Hindu deities’ (E. A. Gait, CerwMJf 
of India, 1901, vi., Bengal Report, pt. i. p. 185 f.)- 

{h) United Provincen and Panjdh . — Here the 
worship centres round GliazI Miyan. It is si^^nifi- 
eant that in the popular accounts of his martyrdom 
there are references to his desire to rest on a spot 
in the hattle-field where there was an iina^^e of 
the sun, much venerated by Hindus. Tradition 
asserts that, when he was buried, his head rested 
on this imaf?e, the worship of whicli he had devoted 
his life to destroy. The natural inference is that 
the cult succeeded to, or was possibly ba.sed on, 
that of some local solar deity. His special feast, 
a^ain, is known as ‘ the marriaf^e ’ {bydh) of the 
liero. He may thus be regarded as one of the 
class of divine youths, snatched away from life at 
the heif>:ht of tlunr 8 tren< 4 th and beauty, like 
Dulha Deo, the deified briuegroom of the forest 
tribes of Central India, and his ‘marriage’ may be 
one of a grouji of mimetic magical observances 
intended to jiromote fertility. The scene of his 
death is traditionally lixed at Satrikli in the 
Barabanki District of Oudh. Hero in the month 
of March a large annual fair is held in his honour, 
and similar observances take place at other locali- 
ties .such as Corakhjmr and Bhadohi in the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces, wlicre 
cenotaphs have been erected. At his festivals a 
long s[)car or pole, crowned at the top with bu.sny 
hair, representing the head of the martyr, which, 
it is said, kept rolling on the ground long aftm it 
was severed horn his body, is cained in procession. 
In the eyes of orthoilox Muhammadans the obsei- 
vances naturally sirvoui ot idolatry. Sikaiidar 
Bodi (A.D. 1489-1510) prohibited the practice, and 
the Alaulavis, or orthodox Muhammadan teachers, 
in the Paniab at the iiresent day discourage it. 
But the cult .satisfies the animistic tendencies of 
the lower <dasses, both Hindu and Musahnaii, and 
si lows no sign of disajipearance. 

Litkiiatiiuk — J Wise, Hoten on the Races, Castes, and 
Trades of K. Bengal, London, 1888, p 17 IT ; W Crooke, 

II 20.5 ff ; E. A, Gait, Census of India, 1901, vi , Bengal Report, i 
1)1 i. pp 180, 185 , E, D. Maclagan, Census of India, 1001, ! 
Panji'd) Rpi)oit, pt. 1 . p 198 ; Pandit Harikishan Kaul, Cettsus 
Of India, 19 U, 1‘anjab Report, pt. i. p. 128 For the local legends 
of Gh.l/i Mi.\an see Oudh Gazetteer, Lucknow, 1877, i 111 IT. ; 
W. H. Sleeman, A dourney through Oudh, London, 1858, i. 48. 
The Panclipiriya balludH have been collected b}' R. Greeven, 
j\INQ u I189‘ij, reprinted m The Heroes Fioe, Allahftbad, 1898 
1‘or the worship of Muhainniadan saints in N. India see R 
Temple, The Legends of the Pan fab, Bombay, 1884-80; NfNQ 
II 109, hi. fl8»8J 50, 185, v. [1895] 129, For the w'orshiji of 
B.iinnk see Census of India, 1911, Panjah Report, pt. i. 
p. 13111 W, (htOOKE. 

PANCOSMISM (Trdi', neul. of rras, ‘the whole,’ 
‘air +K6(riio$, the univeise in its order or arrange- 
ment). — This term is of rare occurrence, because 
the tlieory denoted by it has seldom been held in 
the strict acceptation by any coni]>etPnt ])hilo.so- 
phical thinker ; Czolbe (1819-73), in his lir.st neriod, 
was a notable exception. It means that all being 
or reality consists exclusively of the physical uni- 
verse existing under the conditions of space and 
time. As a rule, the view has been confused with 
one or other of the protean forms of pantheism 
Now, when examined closely, pantheism, considered 
metaphysically, presents but two legitimate stand- 
jioints. On the one hand, by participation, all 
phenomena in the universe share the nature of the 
absolute substance and, to the extent of this par- 
ticijiation (which may be matter of degiee), are 
real. On the other hand, the phenomena are transi- 
tory forms or appearances of the absolute substance 
ana thus, in eH’ect, illusions. Whether the doctrine 
of metexis or that of niimens be accepted, the meta- 
physical problem of immanency presents itself. On 
the contrary, pancosmism implies the ejection of all 
metaphysical questions — there is no room for a 
transcendental factor. 


‘ PAntheisin and Pankosmism are but the ideal and real Hido^ 
of the same thought. The pantheist is a metaplobu ian, the 
pankosinist a physicist’ (A. M. Fairhairn, Studies in the PhiU' 
sophy of Rehgtoii and IHsIott/, Ix>ndon, 1876, p. 892), 

In its strict accefitation, then, panco.smism as.sert- 
that the order of the universe is a self-sustained, sell 
acting arrangement, and that, in particular, no trace 
of purpose, such as the fact of consciousness would 
seem to indicate, is discernible. Thus, not mercl}' 
are metaphysical jirohlems extruded, but a spocilii 
solution of them is assumed dogmatically or uncriti- 
cally. On this basi.‘=5 experience is to be ‘ explained ’ 
1 ) 3 ' reference to the ‘ veritable reality of extra-mental 
existences,’ which, in turn, are to be treated after 
the manner necessitated by the practical re<iuire- 
ments of natural scientific generalization. 

The theory exempliliea a recurrent logical error, 
a common mark of unphilosophical thinking always, 
but especially in periods of reaction against domi- 
nant tlieological or ‘ spiritual ’ doctrines. Briefly, 
second intentionsare either mistaken fororemi)lo 3 UMi 
as if they weie first intentions. That is to .sa^', 
conceptual results of reflective thought arc taken, 
prima farie, as direct percepts. Phrases like ‘ tlie 
universe’ and ‘mitural law’ (e.r/,, Haeckel’s ‘lav 
of auhstance ’) belong distinctively to mind, An 3 
‘ohjt'ct’ indicated by them is ‘in’ mind. But, 
according to jiancosmism, such ‘ objects ’ jirecisely 
are out of all relation to mind. This fallacy is one 
among many consequences of a tendency rendered 
familiar by the premature generalizations of ‘ modern 
thought’ so called, particularly on the biological 
side ; for the vagueness inseparable from the sciences 
of organic nature rather than the niatliematical 
exactne.ss of the Rciorices of physical nature has 
favoured pliilosophical delusion. It originates in 
forgetfulness that the business of science is to offer 
dc.scnptions of paiiicular things — things whose 
existence is conditional ujioii the existence of other 
things. Thus, ‘laws of nature’ do not refer to 
nature as a whole, but to separate parts of it. To 
extend them to the ‘ universe ’ in its totality is quite 
unwarrantable. Much more is it unwarrantable to 
transfer descriptions of things, no matter what then 
cogency or accuracy, to the sphere of the ultimate 
and necessary — amain vice of pancosmism and allied 
theories. For this reason, then, the pancosiiiist 
hypothesis has failed to recommend itself to serious 
thinkers. As history shows, it is associated with 
deductions drawn from empirical observation, or 
presumed to be so drawn. The.se, in turn, when 
tinctured wdth the mysticism or even poetry which, 
by a curious paradox, seems to be compatible with 
materialism {q.v.)y come to do duty as a theory of 
realit 3 ". Evidence, itself in need of thorough criti- 
cism, is treated as if it guaranteed an ultimate ex 
planation of the universe. Critical analysis of the 
categories of space and time, in their relation to 
the category or change particularly, would serve 
to bare the vicious jirocedure at once. 

Litkratur*. — See the bibliographies under BfATBRiALiSM, 
Monism, and Panthbism. References to pancosmistu in phiJo- 
sophkuii literature are few and only sporadic. The best discun- 
sion of theories allied temperamentally with pancosmism is J 
Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism*, London, 1916. See also 
H. Czolbe, Nsue Darstellung des Sensualismus, Leipzig, lh.55, 
Die Entstehung des Selbstbewusstseins, do. 1866 ; E. Mont- 
gfomery, ' Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern 
Science 1? ' t/owm. of Spec. Philosophy, xix. [1886] 852 f. ; C. W. 
C. Naden, Induction and Deduction, London, 1890, p. 155 f , 
A. Seth, Man‘8 Place in the Comws, do. 1897, p. 72 f. ; W 
Ostwald, Vorlesungen tlber Naturphilosophie^, Leipzig, 1905, 
p. 70 Eng. tr. Natural Philosophy, New York, 1910, p. 18 ff , 
A. E. Taylor. Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1903, pp. 210 IT , 
279 ff. ; W. P. Montage, ‘ Consciousness a Form ot Ener^\, 
in Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William 
James, New York, 1908 ; J. T. Merz, A Hut. of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1912, vol lii. ch 
vi. ; R. W, Sellars, Critical Realism, Chicago, 1910. 

K. M. Wenley. 

PAl^DHARPUR. — Pandharpur is a famous 
religious town and place of pilgrimage in the 
Sholapnr District or the Bombay Presidency, 
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situated on tlie rij^lit bank of the river Bhima, a 
tribiitarv of the Kistna ; lat. 17'* 41' N., long. 
75° 26' E. The place derives its name from the 
cult of a deitv now rei^arded as a form of Vi§nu, 
variously called Pandurang, l^andhari, Vitthal, 
Vittluilnath, and Vithoba, whose noted temple 
near the centre of the holy part of the town is 
held in j;reat reverence by Brahmans. 

\ 4liol)a, acc’ordinjf to Bhag’vanlal Indraji (BG xx. 428), 

‘ IS a short form of Viththal hav.a, tfiat is “ Father ” or “ Dear ” 
Viththal ; Viththal docs not appear to bo a Sanskrit name, nor, 
thou<,di several attempts have been made, can the word be 
correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name is probably 
Kaiiarese.' 

OtheiH explain it to mean ‘standing on a brick,’ 
from the position of the image of the god (J. M. 
Mitchell, Hindmtiin Past and Present^ p. 169; 
M. A. Macau litre, The Sikh Religion, vi. 23). It 
is more piobable that the name is a corruption of 
Vismipati, ‘lord Viami,’ through the local form 
Bistu or Bittu, The present name I'anduiang, 
usually interjireted to mean ‘ white-(*oloured,’ i.s 
more probably a Sariskritizcd form of Pamlaraga, 
‘belonging to Pandaige the old name of tlie 
plac(‘. Kiom tli<‘se facts Vithoba seems to be a 
local deity admitted into Hinduism as a form of 
\dsnu. 

The dale of the erection of the original temple, 
which has been repeatedly restoied and extended, 
IS unknown. It seems to have been erected under 
the Vadava dynasty of Devgiii, and to have been 
lies! loved by the Muhammadans, as several figures 
are willully destroyed. According to local tradi- 
tion, the image wius several times removed to save 
it from ilesecration at the hands of the Muham- 
madans. It IS about 3 ft. 9 ins. in height, and 
tugcLliei ^\lth the base seeiins to be cut out of 
a single block of trap lock, it stands with arms 
akimbo and hands resting upon the hips, the left 
hand holding a coiich-shell and the right a discus, 
the emblems of Visnu. No other Vaisnava temple 
in India seems to pos.sess a similar image. It is 
served by a colony of Desasth Brahmans, including 
priests {badva), ministrants, choristers, bathnien, 
lingers, barbers, niace-bearers, and lamp- lighters. 
The service is performed five times during each 
• lay ami night. 

About .‘{ a.m. a priest humbly beifs the pod to wake ; the door 
18 opened, the food placed in the bed-ciiandier on the prcviouH 
da\ 18 removed, and InxUer and sugar-candv are laid befoie the 
jfoil. A torch made of muslin soaked in butter is waved before 
him frcin head to fcx>t. Manj votaries come to behold the ^od 
at this tune After this he is affain fed, butter and sui^far beitif? 
placed in his mouth Lights perfumed with camphor are ajrain 
waved, the faded jjarlands are removed, and the feet of the 
Imapfe are washed first in milk and then in w^ater. The scivice 
proper {pujti) then hejfins. The imaf^e is unrobed and bathed, 
a sheet bemt; held before the door while he is naked. After hi8 
iniLh he is wiped dry and dressed in new robes. His face is 
wiped and rubbed with scented oil until it shines. A turban 
IS bound round bis head and garlands of flowers are hun^ on 
his neck, while the barber hobls a mirror before him. llis feet 
are wash* d and rubbed with sandal ; sandal paste is applied to 
his brow. After the morning service, about 8 p.m., the god is 
again dressed ; the muiistrant bathes and adorns him. 

The (lays Hjiecially sacred to the gods are Wednes- 
dny and J?vatur<iay, unless these fall at the conjunc- 
tion of sun and moon or ominous conjunctions of 
planets occur. As in the case with all Vai^navas, 
the 11th day of the month is a fast day. The 
chief fairs are in June to July and October to 
November, when immense ciowds assemble from 
all parts of the Deccan and S, India. The other 
temples in the town are numerous, but not of 
special importance. 

Litkraturk.— T his art. is mainly based on the full account of 
the place, the temple, and its ritual by Pandit Bhagv&nlal 
Indraji, in BGxx. [1884] 415 flf., and J. Mitchell, Uindmsm 
Past and Present, London, 1886, p. 168 flP On the local saint, 
Nirndev, see M. A. Macauliffe. The Sikh Rehgion, Oxford, 
1909, vi. 23, rj,. On the anti-Br.ahmanicai influence of the 
Marh&t& poet Tukarim see M. M. Kunte, Vieissiludes of 
Aryan Civilisation in India, Bombay, 1880, pp. 464, 407 

w. Okooke. 


PANGENESIS. — The theory of pangenesis, 
though to some extent foreshadowed m the writ- 
ings of Buffon, Spencer, and others, was originally 
put forward by Charles Darwin in 1867. By 
means of it he souglit to connect together manv 
ditterent classes of biological facts with which 
his studies had brought him into close contact. 
It was a tentative explanation of phenomena so 
diverse as the general process of develojunent, 
the regeneration of lost parts after injury, le- 
veision in oflspring to characters present in remote 
ancestors, the inherited ettects of the use and dis- 
use of organs, and graft-hybrids. For these and 
other phenomena of life Darwin attempted a general 
explanation in the theory which he termed * pan- 
genesis.’ The tissues of plants and animals are 
composed of small microscoiiical units called cells, 
which increase by self-division. Aceoiding to 
Darwin, this is not the sole mode of reprodmdion 
whereby these units increase in number. He suje 
posed that they continually throw oil minute jiar- 
ticle.s, or gemmules, which permeate (lie wliole 
system of the individual, thider suitable con 
ditioiiM these gmiimules multiply by sidf-division 
and ultim.itcly give rise to units siiiiilai to tliose 
fioni winch they sjirang. At tlie spot wdieie the 
sexual elemenls arc formed a s]>eeial attraction is 
exerted on all the different kinds ot gemmule 
from the Inidy Hei<* they congiegsi.e and con- 
stitute the sexual (dements As the sexual cells 
themselves, especially tliOhC produced by the 
male, aie ofUai very small, it must he supiio'-ed 
tlijit the gemmules arc exceedingly minute, and 
quite invisible under the highest poweis of the 
microscojie. Fci tilization imums tlie union ot two 
sets of gemmules, and Mihsiajueiit develo]>m(*nt 
results in otlspring hearing resemblances to the 
parents by whom these two seLs were supplied. 
In this way is explained the general likeness 
between parents and otlspring. A further sujiposi 
tioii is that under certain eiicumstances gemmule.^ 
may become di^rmant and remain so for many 
generations. Then, through unknown changes in 
the conditions, tliey may rc-awaken into activity, 
and bring about the sudden reappearance of tlie 
character or (diaracters to which their activities 
give rise. In this way is explained the plienomcnon 
of reversion on the part of olfsjUTiig to features 
which were found in some moie or less remote 
ancestor. 

The co-ordinated aggregation of the gemmules 
which serve.s to ex])laiii the process of normal 
development serves also to explain tin*, lemaikahle 
phenomentin of the regeneration of lost parts, such 
as occurs when a limb of the lobster is lost or 
the tail severed from a lizard. The apjiropriate 
gemmules congregate at the point of injury and 
attract others to themselves, so that a comjileti? 
set necessary for the re-formation of the lost part 
is eventually assembled. 

Darwin also considered that the theory served 
to explain cases such as the development of an 
antenna in a crustacean in jilace of an eye, or the 
appearance of buds in unlikely places on a plant. 
Such teratological cases are due to the wrong 
gemmules having ariived first at the point of 
growth, and having attracted their own com- 
plement of gemmules instead of tliat necessary to 
complete the normal sequence. 

Home ot the phenomena which Darwin sought to 
explain by the tlieory of pangenesis have since 
been shown to he either of doubtful nature or 
susceptible of a totally different interjiretation. 
The supposed inherited effect of the use and disuse 
of parts, in which Darwdn believed strongly, ia 
now generally discredited by biologists. Recent 
work, too, has shown that graft-hybrids are in 
reality made up of two distinct individuals, of 
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which one supplies certain tissues and the other 
one the rest. A graft- hybrid may consist of the 
body of one plant covered over by the skin of 
another. The resultant is more or less intermediate 
in appearance, but the cell-tissues of the two kinds 
remain distinct, and the compound plant breeds 
true to the member of the combination that sup- 
plies the cell-layer from which the germ -cells arise. 
Of such phenomena the theory of pangenesis offers 
no explanation. 

From the outset Darwin’s theory was subjected 
to much criticism. A few years after its promul- 
gation Gal ton questioned its validity on experi- 
mental grounds. He argued that, if representatives 
of all the various geinmules given oft* by the bo<Iy 
of an animal are collected into the sexual glands, 
as the theory demands, they must travel oy the 
passage of the blood. Hence the blood must be 
full of them, and they must be capable of living in 
the blood for some time. If, therefore, the blood 
of one form were replaced by that of another, the 
oft'spring of animals with such transfused blood 
should show ellects derived from the interchange 
of geinmules. Galton accordingly made blood- 
transfusion experiments between silver-grey rabbits 
and lops, and subsequently bred from both classes. 
In spite of the transfusion each class bred true, 
and m no case did the ofispring exhibit any dift'er- 
ences that might be set down to the operation. 
These exi)eriments of (ialton are supported by the 
case of tlie graft-hybrids mentioned above. A 
graft-hybrid, as has already been stated, consists 
of a permanent fusion between individual plants 
which may belong to dift'erent allied species, as, 
e.fj., between the tomato and the common weed 
Solan mn niqrwn. Neverthele.ss expel iment has 
.shown that tins olfspring of such compound plants 
belong entirely to one of the two forms of which 
the }>Iant is made up. If the doctrine of pan- 
genesis were true, and the geinmules of both forms 
were collected together in tlie sexual tissues, some 
effect would undoubtedly be looked for in the 
offspring. That no effect is produced certainly 
tell.s against the doctrine. 

Nor does pangenesis receive any support from 
what is now known of cell-division. The science 
of cytology, largely concerned with the eharacteis, 
origin, and growth of cells, has been revolutionized 
since Darwin wrote, and the ascertained phenomena 
lend no siipjairt to the view that new cells arise in 
any way other than by division of pre-existing 
cells. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the theory of jjan- 
genosis probably contains one essential truth. 
The conception that the various characters ex- 
hibited by plant or animal depend for their mani- 
festation upon definite units which are transferre<l 
unchanged from generation to generation is a 
coneeption which has been borne out by recent 
experimental work {.see art. Heredity). It is a 
(ionooption, too, which has formed an integral part 
of the more important theories of inheritance that 
have been put forward since Darwin’s time, and to 
this extent jiangenesis may be said to have formed 
the basis of modern heredity. In one respect, 
however, Darwin’s theory differs fundamentally 
from those which succeeded it, viz. in the concep- 
tion of the manner in which the somatoplasm is 
related to the gerni-plasm. For Darwin there was 
no very sharp distinction lietween the two. At 
an early stage in development the sexual cells 
were non-existent as such, but were represented 
by innumerable gemmules scattered throughout 
the body As development proceeded, rejiresenta- 
tive gemmules from the various tissues became 
aggregated togetlier in the sexual gland, ultimately 
giving rise to the reproductive tis.sue or germ- 
plasm. Sexual cells gave rise to body tissue and 


body tissue in its turn, through the formation of 
geinmules, gave rise to sexual cells. In tlie 
sequence of the generations there was a continual 
alternation between somatoplasm and germ-plasm, 
the connecting link between them being the 
gemmules. The theory involved the transporta- 
tion of the gemmules from the fertilized ovum to 
the body tissues, and again from the body tissues 
to the fertilized ovum. Strong objections to this 
hypothetical transportation of gmii mules were .soon 
raised by Galton and others, and the idea wa.s 
abandoned by Weismann and other successors of 
Darwin. Following Weismann, most biologists 
to-day draw a sharp distinction between geiiu- 
plasm and somatoplasm. I’hc sexual elements 
continue to be geirn-plasm after their fusion, but 
from thi.s fused germ-]jlasm a portion is gradually 
set aside as development pioe.eeds, is s)ieeiali/.ed as 
the body of the new individual, and funetions as 
the carrier and protector oi the remaining iind 
unmodiffed germ-jdasm. The body eventually 
dies ; the germ-plasm carried by it alone retain.^ 
the property of fusion with other germ-plasms to 
repeat the sequence. Atter eacli fusion ol separate 
germ-plasnis resulting from the union of two sexual 
cells a portion is saorilie(‘d to ensure the continued 
activity of the rest. Tlie germ-plasm goes on fioiu 
fusion to fusion, from generation to generation, and 
at each geneiation is side- tracked a jiortion which 
becomes somatoplasm, which drifts theiiccforwarrl 
from the evolutionary curient and ultimately 
polishes. Tlio case for or against pangenesis rests 
largely ujion wliat is termed the inheritance of 
‘acijuired’ characters, upon whelluir changes in 
the Koinaloplasm induced by changed conditions 
can he tiaiisinitted to the next gerieralion thiough 
the medium of the genn-jdasm. Dai win believed 
in such inheritance; Weismann <lid not. As lime 
has gone on, the evidence has boeonu' more ami iiiore 
in favour of Weisniann and coiiseijuently against 
the view of the relation between soinatojtlasni and 
gorin-plasm whicli the theory of pangenesis iinjilies. 
On the other hand, it is becoming more and more 
apparent that any explanation of the phenomena 
of heredity demands the conception of small pai ti- 
des whose presence in or absence from the germ- 
plasm deciues the characteis of the somat()j>Ia.sm 
that arises from the germ-plasm (cf. art. HKliEDri'Y). 
I'o this extent the theory of pangenesis contains 
an element ol truth. 

LiTKiiATi'RK,— H. Spencer, Principle» of B%oloqy, London, 
1864 ; C. Darwin, The Vanat.wn of Aniitinla and /'luntu V7ider 
Domcslicatinn, do. 1868, P'. Galton, ' Kxpenuienls in I’an- 
penesiH,’ PRS, 1871 ; A. Weibinann, Thf Germ- IHamn, tr. 
W. N. Parker and H. Ronnfelilt, London, 1898; E. Baur, K\n- 
fuhrung in die expertmentelU VererbuivjHlehre, Berlin, 1911. 

R. C. Funnett. 

PANJAB AND NORTH-WEST FRON- 
TIER PROVINCE, — I. Pre-historical creeds.- 
It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of 
the Paiijab or north-Avest corner of India must liave 
been, hut easy to conjecture its general outlines. 
It was doubtless a form of nature-woisliip, com- 
bined with magic, wliosc object was to attain 
power over the material uiiiviTse generally and in 
particular to get children, ensure good harvests, 
and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity 
from their onslaughts. A type of this piimitive 
religion may have long survived the Vedic period 
in the BonchoSy or religion of tlie Tibetan Borqto.s. 
The Bon chos was also called Lha chvfty or ‘spirit- 
cult,’ and in the gLing cho.s' of Ladakh we have 
probably the earliest type of it.' 

The gods of the Bon religion were those of the 
red meadow (the earth), of the sun, of heaven, 
King Kesar and his motlicr Gog hzaiig41iaiiio.^ But 

1 A H. Fraiicke, A 7itiquitieii of Indiati Tibet, Calcutta, 1914, 
p. 21 ; cf, art. kliso chos, vol. viii. p. 76. 
f>anclve, pp. 2, 66. 
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at least as priniitivc were i\m jyho-lhd and mo-lhd^ 
or deities of the ‘male and female principle.’^ 
Siin-worship must have been important, as the 
cult was also called gywng-drung-hon^ or the 
mvdstika-hon r 

Human sacrilice was probably a leading feature 
of this })rimitive creed. Oaths at important 
treaties were made binding by human as well as 
animal sacrifices, new bouses were consecrated by 
immuring human beings in their walls, and a per- 
son was killed when one was first inhabited.® 
A. H. Francke mentions a lama in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while 
asleep in order to render his ne>v house habitable.* 
The old w ere appaiently put to death — a custom 
toned down in modern times to a rule which rele- 
gates a father to a small house when his son 
marries, and a grandfather to a still smaller one. 

The ibex w’as \vorshii)]wd for fertility, and 
figures of it w’cro often carved on rocks. Nowadays 
‘ Hour ibex ’ are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a new-born child.® Kesai, Allruguma, 
and other nre-lhiddhistic divinities are still invoked 
to grant cliildien,® but it does not follow' that this 
w as their leal or principal function in the Boiivhos. 
The swastika was alicady a symbol of the sun, and 
the ?/o?i7 of the female principle.*^ The dead were 
buried, burmsl, expohccl to the air, or cast into the 
waters, as might seem appropriate. Thus peojile 
w'ho had died of drojisy were cast into a stream.® 
Kven in lecent times the people of Kanaur used to 
practise immersion of the dead in watei [(hlharit)^ 
eating [bhakhant], and cremation as well as burial.” 
t'orjises wore also cut into jiieces and packed into 
(day pots.^” 

Spirits played a great part for good or ill. That 
of the Mirii monastery w'as carried off even in 
liuddhist times to Hemis in a bundle of twigs, 
When the country sulUu'ed from violent gab's, the 
spirits of the wind were (iaught in pots and stored 
up in a stupa which had already been built over 
the home ot an evil s])irit.^^ 

2 . Vitality of early beliefs. — J. G. Frazer has 
noted tlie unchanging character of the popular, real 
religious beliefs in India,^® and has also pointed out 
how^ the confusion between magic and religion, so 
general among primitive peoples, was rife in ancient 
India (M‘e Magic [Indian], vol. viii. p. 292). But 
tlie ‘spirit basis of belief and custom^ is probably 
the key by which Indian mngic is to be interpretetl. 
However this may be, we find very little ditl'crcnce 
and no essential variations in the magical art of 
destroying an enemy by injuring his image to the 
a(!Comj)animent of appropriate spells, rites, or in- 
cantations as described in the Atharvaveda and 
that practised by modern Muhammadans in N. 
India.*® 

(«) Sun-god, — The cult of the sun-god is probably 
most widely conserved in the legend of Kaja 
Kasalii, in sjiite of li. C. Temple’s efforts to find a 
historical basis for it.^* No doubt many historical 
kings and heroes have been identified with Ilasalu, 
but the principal episodes of his epic are stock 
incidents in sun-myths. Of these incidents some 
are found in Buddhist iconography ; e.g.^ his horse 
is born at the same hour as himself and he is the 
result of a miraculous conception, like the Buddha 

1 Francke, p. 21. 2 /ft. p. po. 3 /ft. p. 21. 

4 /ft. p. 22 5 /ft. pp. 96, 106. 6 lb. p. 106. 

7 /ft. pp. 105, 107. 8 

» Pan(Jit Tika Kam Joshi, ‘ Ethnography of the IJashahr State,’ 
JASBe, 1911, p. 636. 

10 Francke, pp. 66, 72, 74. n /ft. p. 65. 

13 Ih. p. 81. 

18 GZ?3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 89. 

14 /ft. pt. i., The Magic Art, do. 1911, i. 228. 

*5/6. 1 . 63 f., citing H. W. Magoun, ‘The Asuri-Kalpa ; a 
Witchcraft PraAVe of the Atharva-V'eda,’ AJPh x. 11889J 
197, and Orooke, PR ii. 278 f. 

*8 ‘Kaja Kasalu,’ in Calcutta Review, Ixxix. [18841 379 f., or 
Selections from Calcutta Review, ix. [1896] 187. 


himself, and like the hero-god Guga of later 
times.* 

( 6 ) The headless horseman. — Another cult, if it 
can be so termed, of extraordinary vitality in the 
Panj&b is that of the headless horseman.* The 
devoted warrior, champion, or devotee who sacri- 
fices his head in fight or sacrifice for his country, 
his faith, or his honour is found in every creed and 
at every epoch of the history of the province. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu Mdrkandeya Purdna^ Devi 
assumed ten incarnations in order to destroy the 
rak^asas, or demons, and one of them was Chhin- 
namastaka the ‘ headless,* which she took upon her 
to destroy Nisumbha. She is the modern Glu'im- 
unda or Chaunda, and appears to be the type in 
which several modern cults are moulded. 

A similar cult of a headless champion of the faith 
is that of the famous Ghazi Siililr, or Ghtlzi Miy&n, 
the historical Salar Masaud Ghazi, nephew of 
Mahmad of Ghazni who was killed in a.d. 1033. 
His headless body is buried at Bahraicli, and his 
shrine is a place of pilgrimage. He is worshipped 
in the Panjab principally in the south-west (cf. 
above, p. 600). 

Other cults of this type are those of Lakkhe 
Shah Darwesh, w lio was Killed in a great war in 
Multan, and w'liose headless trunk fought its waj 
to Ambala, w hich town he cursed so that to this 
day all the wells within its walls are brackish ; the 
Sayyids of Sonepat, Miran Shah and his sister’s son 
Sayyid Kabir ; and the Binsira, or ‘ headless ’ saint, 
of Panipat. 

The Hindus of tlie modern Panjab still preserve 
sucii cults. Thus the Bhandan section of the 
Khattris reverence Baba ChOda (? Chaiinmda) of 
Ba^la, and nerform the ear-piercinfi' ceremony of 
their sons at nis slirine. He too fell lighting, after 
his head had been severed from his body, in the 
.streets of the town, about 1730 (probably during 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1738), and he is revered as 
a god. 

The Sikhs have several similar legends. The 
Sikh misl^ or confederated regiment of the Shahids 
(lit. ‘ martyrs,’ a term borrowed from the Muham- 
madans), is sometimes said to be a misl of the 
Akalis, hilt other accounts ascribe its name to 
the heroic death of its founder who fought on horse- 
back long after his head had been struck off in an 
attack on a Muhammadan governor. See, further, 
art. Shahid. 

3 . The Vedic cults. — The Aryan invasions intro- 
duced the Vedic religion into the Panjab, if, in- 
deed, it did not take its rise in its plains. The 
Veda is not, how ever, a collection of popular poem.'^, 
but a redaction of hymns composed in the main by 
a priestly class, and below or beside the Vedic 
cults the primitive creeds probably survived. 
Moreover, the Vedic theology was itself largely a 
worship of nature. It begins with the worship of 
things of heaven and ends with worship of those 
of earth. First come the sky-gods, the sun, also 
known as Savitar, the enlightener, and Bhaga, 

‘ the bestower of bles.sings ' ; then Vi^nu, the kindly 
god destined to become one of the Hindu triad. 
As PClshan, god of agriculture, roads, and cattle, 
or Kapardin, ‘ he of the braided hair,’ he is also 
regaled as forming a link between the Vedic gods 
and Siva. Dyaus, the shining sky, and Vanina, 
the sky-god — still worshipped in Chamba as Bir 
BatM or under the Muhammadan name of Khw'ajah 
Khizr®-— complete tlie list. Second comes the god 
of mid-air, Indra, who gained his ascendancy on 

1 J. P. Vogel, ‘ A Grroco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Jjahore 
Miiaeuiu,' Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, I. [Calcutta, 
1912] 138. 

3 K. C. Temple, ‘Folklore of the Hpadleas Horseman in 
Northern India,* Calcutta Review, Ixxvii. [1883] 168 f., or Selec- 
tions from Calcutta Review, viii, [1896] 280 f. 

3 Chamba Gazetteer, Lahore, 1910, p. 191. 
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Indian soil, where a^^riculture depends on the 
periodical rains. Asa war-f^od he leads the Ksat- 
riyas on earth as he fought in heaven against the 
demon that dispersed the rain-clouds. Last come 
the earth-born gods, Agni, the fire-god, and Soma, 
the moon-plant {Asclepias avida)^ with intoxicat- 
ing properties, later to be identified with the moon. 
Jldow these is the anthropomorphous Yama, god 
of the nether world, whose heaven is guarded by 
two monstrous dogs. Thither are led the soufs 
of the pitfs^ or sainted dead, who have constantly 
to be refreslied by the food-oflerings of their de- 
scendants lest they lose their place in the abodes 
of tlie blessed. Hence arose the kraddlm^ or peri- 
odical feast of the dead, which has had far-reaching 
ettects on the development of the theory of sacri- 
fice. Thejt?i^f« themselves have also become god - 
lings. This religion has never perished. It has 
been transformed out of all recognition, but its 
elements still survive. 

4. Buddhism. — The Vedic period lasted from 1500 
(or even earlier) down to 200 B.C., but the preten- 
sions of its later developments led to at least two 
great protestant movements, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism. Neither originated in the Panjab, yet 
both profoundly influenced its religious evolution. 
The earlier, Jainism, has left its monuments all 
over the Panjab, and is still an organized creed 
witliin its borders, especially in the south-east. 
Buddhism, founded by the Buddha (c. 596-508 li.C.), 
not only became the State religion under AAoka 
and his successors, but penetrated into the valh^ys 
which lun up into the ranges on its western frontier, 
flourished especially in the Peshawar valley, and 
spread all over the mountainous regions west and 
north of the Indus into modern Buner, Swat, Dir, 
and Chitral, over Kashmir, over all the Himalayan 
region of the N.E. Panjab, and into Tibet on 
its northern frontier, 'j'lie petty modern State 
of Mandi (known to Tibetans as Zalior) was a 
seat of Buddhist learning, and its sacred lake of 
Uawalsar is still an object of Buddhist pilgrimage. 
But of the Himalayan cantons only Lahul, Upper 
Kanaur (in Bashahr State), and the Tibetan valley 
of Spiti are now at all Buddhist hy creed, and the 
only true Buddhists are the pure Tibetans of the 
last-named valley. 

The protestant movements against orthodox or 
Brahnianical Hinduism have, however, often been 
renewed in other guise.s. From time to time religi- 
ous revivals have taken the form of revolts against 
priestly pretensions or theological intricacies. Of 
all these movements that of the Sikhs, contem- 
porary with the Keformation in Europe, was the 
mo.^^t important and enduring (see art. SlKllS). 

5. Zoroastrianism. — Such are the ingredients of 
which we have literary evidence, but many other 
elements enter into the composition of the Panjab 
religions. Of these the Iranian is the most import- 
ant and the most obscure. The connexion of the 
provinces, especially of the Indus valley, with 
Persia has often been very close from the days of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes (621-485 B.C.), onw’ards, 
though it was frequently interrupted. The Ravi, 
a river of the central Panjab, anciently called the 
Iravati (Skr. Airavati^), is etymologically identical 
with Haraqaiti, now the Iielmand (Arghandab) 
in Arachosia. Whether these names were brought 
into the Panjab by Indo-Aryans formerly settled 
in E. Iran, or by Iranians who penetrated into it 
after the Indo-Aryan invasions, it is impossible to 
say ; but, judging from the history of later times, 
it IS certain that the intercourse between India and 
Ir&n was once much closer than it became subse- 

1 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature^ London, 1901, p. 27. Its Vedic name was Parushni 
(A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects^ London, 1912, i. 499). 


quently, and Iranian influences may have been 
considerable. ‘ Similarly, the sacred Sarasvati, 
now a mere stream of the eastern Panjab 111 the 
Jamn& valley, probably takes its name from the old 
designation of the Indus, though the de.scriptionN 
given of it may refer to a time when it was a far 
greater river than it is now. Hillebrandt’s theoi y 
that its name, too, was even applied to the Arg- 
I handab ^ seems to be untenable. However this 
may be, the later Vedic i>eriod saw the Kuruksliotra, 
or ‘ battle-field of the Kurus,’ marked out in the 
Jamna valley, between that river and the fSarasyati 
or beyond it. Roughly speaking, it corresponded 
to the modern Sirhind,® or rather to the Mughal 
province of that name, but it extended further 
south than Cunningham would acknowledge ‘ 
Known also as the Dharmak.sctra, or ‘holy land. 

I it was the country of tlie allied Kuiu-Paneliula 
I tribes, and within it the great Jirdlujianas v cie 
I undoubtedly composed. But the rest of thePaiijal), 

! exposed to constant invasions from the north-west, 
rapidly fell away and was lost to orthodox Hindu- 
ism, Vedic and Bra,hmanical, with the excoj>tion of 
the Himalayan area, where Bralinuinism has always 
held a strong footing. The Hinduism of the later 
Vedic and post -Vedic jieriods was elastic. It 
admitted not only Ki^atriyas and Vaisyas, but even 
men of t he lowest castes, to Biahnianhood, and was 
able and willing to receive foreigners into its fold. 
Thus, as D. K. Bhaiidarkar has shown,'' Creeks (01 
at any rate (ineco-Bactrians) became Hindu Vais- 
nava.s as well as Buddliists. Sakas, Ahhiras, and 
Kiisiianas similarly entered both folds, ami on the* 
coins of the latter dynasty we find Hindu, Creek, 
and Iranian deities figureu as well as the Buddha 
Just as the Ilunas, or White ^ilitlialites, became 
one of the thirty- six genuine K&jput families, so 
they and their contemporaries, the Cuiars, hecaiue 
Hiiiduized. But some of these invaders brouglit 
Avith them Persian magi, who became Maga 01 
Srikadvi[)i Brahmans ; and the Bhavishya PiivCnm 
relates how Samba, son of Krsna, sufiering from 
-white leprosy, was advised by the sage Naiada to 
build a temple to Surya, the sun -god, on the CMienab. 
Thus was founded the great sun-temple at Multan 
(Samba-i)ura) which was destroyed in the Muham- 
madan invasions. To serve it ten Maga families 
had to he hroiiglit from Sakadvipa. They arc 
dcs(‘iibed as descended from .Jarasliasta (Zoroaster), 
and ns ludongiiig to the Mihira (a Sanskrit izcd form 
of the Old Persian Mihr) «7e^m. But Mihirakuhi 
(a Sanskritized form of the Persian Mihigul), son 
of the Hiina king 'roraniaiia, Avas converted to the 
worship of ^iva, and founded a dynasty m Kashiuii , 
Avhich was long a staunch j»atron of Bi ahinaniHin, 
Traces of Zoroastrian fire-worship, however, still 
existed in tlie Panjab down to the time, of Timur, 
as he mentions his destruction of temples dedicated 
to it® in the valley of the Jamna. 

6 . Isl&m. — Side by side with these Hindu ami 
Hiiiduized culls, Buddhism held its giouml, at all 
events in a debased form, until the Muliammadan 
invasions. Beginning with inioads fiom Sind ami 
the conquest of Multan in A.l>. 712, Islam obtained 
a firm footing in the S.W. Panjab IxJoie the rest 
of these provinces came under its infiucnce, ami 
the oldest Muhammadan shrines in tlie Panjab are 
those at Uch Sharif, now in Babawalpur, and 
other places in that State and the adjoining British 
territory. The later conquests of Muliamniad of 

1 It is not npcesaary to go as far as A. Ilillebraiidt and 
place the action of the sixth inaxf-dala of tiie Jtigveda in 
Arachosia. 

ii. 4.37. 3 Macdonell and Keith, i. 170. 

4 Archceolofjical Survey Report, Simla, 1871, ii. 215 f. ; cf. Kose, 
lA \xxii. [1903). 

fi lA xl. [1911] 18. 

® il. M. Elliot, liist. of India, liOndon, 1867-77, iii. [1871] 431, 
494. The gods YazdSn and Ahnmfin are expressly said to be 
worshippeo. 
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Ghor and Mahmild of (Jhazni liad singularly little 
effect on the religions of the PanjSb people as a 
whole, 'riiongh Delhi fell to the former in 1193, 
the M Ilham riiadans under the Turk Sultans were 
too fully employed in the conquest of llindustan 
to force conversion on the province, and it was 

uobahly not until the Patlians or Afghans estab- 

ishcd tliemselves hrinly in the tracts west of the 
Indii.s in the 15th cent, that Islam became the 
dominant creed, as it is now, in the N. W. Frontier 
Province and the W. Panjab. Tradition still pre- 
serves memories of Aurangzib’s proselytizing zeal, 
but all the influences combined only succeeded in 
making the fertile tracts along the great rivers 
Muhammadan. The naturally barren uplands and 
the lulls to the north and east of the Panjab re- 
mained Hindu or became Sikh. The Kohistan, or 
mountain region north of the Indus, apj)ears to 
have been slowly conquered or converted to Islfim, 
and KrUiristan {q.v.) remained primitively pagan 
down to the time of the late Amir Abdurrahman 
of Afghanistan, if, indeed, it can be said to have 
yet entirely lost its indef)endence oi its ancient 
faiths. Moreover, the Muhammadan conquest of 
Sind and Multan was largely ellected by achismatics 
wlio were compelled or encouraged to And scoj>e for 
their activities on the remoter frontiers of the 
Khalifate, rather than at the lieart of its dominions. 
Hereti(‘al movements M^ere tlius potent from the 
inception of the Islamic inroads, and to this cause 
may be ascribed the chequered liistory of its juo- 
gress ill the Panjab. ideas nave always 

lound a congenial soil on the frontiers of Islam, and 
among the Khojas and other followers of the Isina’i- 
lian doctrine some of the earliest protestants against 
its most rigidly orthodox system are still rei)re- 
sented. 

it IS hardly ojien to question that many of the 
first Muhammadan shrines were founded on the 
sites of ancient Buddhist, Hindu, or .lain fanes. 
Uch itself was aiudently known as Deogarh— a 
name which suggests a religious origin ^ 

Multan wa.s the centre of sun-worship, and de- 
rives this, its latest Hindu name, from that of the 
idol and its shrine {muldstJidna)^ Mdiich was one of 
vast wealth in pre-Islamic days. In the Tochi 
valley the shrines aliected by the Wazir and other 
J’athan trihe.s preserve many traces of a nature- 
worship older than Buddhism or Hinduism. Thus 
at the zidrat of Milsfi Nikka, who was the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, stand three trees ; to embrace 
the first will give a man a v ife, to climb the second 
will give him a horse, and to swing from the third 
a 8011.^ Ill the Kurram valley, whose present { 
masters, the Tnris, are staunch Shfites and prob- 
ably modern immigrants from the eastward, the 
shrines of Muhammadan saints date from an 
earlier j)eri()d and some of them must be ancient.® 
One of them is LMa Gul, son of Burija-posh, the 
‘veiled’ Projihet. Lala Gul is also known as 
the Yakh-posli, ‘ endiirer of cold.’ At some of 
these frontier shrines the devotee can obtain pro- 
ficiency in music, while not far oil’ the orthodox 
'nndlda may denounce music as equally immoral 
with dancing. Farther east, on the Indu.s, are 
some shrines of possibly even an older origin. 
From Uch Sliarif upwards the earliest Muham- 
madan propaganda spread in the valleys of the 
Indus and the Chenab, and at such places as 
Multan, Sitpnr, Taiinsa Sharif, Sakhi Sarwar, 
Leia, and many others, rites are in vogue or 

1 Bahdwalpur State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, pp. 161, 885. 
But it may be named after its Hindu ruler, Deo 8infi:h. Tradi- 
tion ascribes one of its mounds (vcha, ‘ the height ’) to the 
iiirthical RAjd Hodi. 

2 Lai Shah,* Notes on some Frontier Shrines,’ I A xxxv. 
[1906] 124; Nikkd means a ‘chief,’ and is still used in that 
sense among certain Patb&n tribes. 

3 Ib. p. 119 ff. 


practices current which are not easily reconcilable 
with orthodox Isl&m. Sakhi Sarwar in particular 
represents the centre of an ancient cult of the 
earth and its fertility, and is the object of pilgrim- 
age to the Sultani sect. 

In the Kohist&n of the Indus valley, and in 
Buner, Sw&t, Chitr&l, Gilgit, and other tracts, 
Islam established itself by slow degrees on the 
ruins of Buddhism and older cults. Tradition 
preserves the memory of an old Arab dynasty in 
Swat, but the Afghan invasions refoiinded Mn- 
hanimadanism in an intolerant form in the southern 
part of this region, Chitral and the smaller States 
to the north alone maintaining their older and le.ss 
orthodox, but equally fanatical, form of that faith. 
In consequence few traces of Buddhism have sur- 
vived ; its monuments have been defaced, if not 
destroyed, and, though in its art Buddhist influ- 
ences may still be seen, as at Darel, the popular 
religion is Islam with an undercurrent of primitive 
beliefs now to be (dassed as folk-lore. As a sample 
of the mdanqes of fact and theory which this area 

re.sents, Ghulam Mnhainraad ^ may be cited. He 

escrilies the Shins as professing Arab descent, 
but as being probably Jews, who came to the 
valleys of tlie Kohistan via Afghanistan from 
Persia or even Turkey. But the Sinus have the 
characteristic Hindu aversion to eating the flesh or 
milk (or even q/u made from tlie milk) of the cow, 
and eschew fowls and fish. The former language 
of the people was Sanskrit, and the dialect now in 
use is called Shina. The basic element in the 
people is thu.s probably Indo- Aryan, and theii 
festival.8 preserve many traces of Hindu beliefs.- 

7. Guga. — The cult of Giiga merits hoinewliat 
detailed notice. 

Guga, or Ougga Chauti&n (a ll&jput tribe, tlie amiienl 
Chaiulamana), was king of Garb Dadticr near Brindaban, and 
a son of Devi Cliand and Baohila Ins (jueen, the latter’s sister 
Kaohila being wife of the king of Gai'h Malwa. Both these 
queens were childless, but by performing (* austerities ’) 

B&chila won the regard of Yogi Oorakhnath He promised her 
the boon of a son, but Kacliila, hearing of the promise, fore- 
stalled her 8iRt«r and was given two barleycorns by the Yogi 
These she ato and in due course liore twin sons— Arjan and 
Surjan When Bachila visited the Yogi, he reproached her for 
coming to him again and, incensed at his words, she turned 
away Although her hair had already turned grey, she piactused 
tapas for twelve years more Uorakhnafh then came to her 
again and, placing some ashes in her hand, hade tier keep them, 
but she took umbrage at the form of his gift and threw them 
away From them sprang Niirya and Gur\a Siddhs, who 
worshipped Goraklmath. He then gave Bacliila a second hand- 
ful of asiies, bidding her swallow them at iionic, but she did so 
on the spot and returned to her palace well advanced in 
regnaiicy. Taunted by her husiiand wiUi ' having got a 
oslard from the Yogis and Uosains,’ she set out for the house 
of her father, Haja KirpM of Ajmer, but on the wa^ her oxen 
stopped and refused to move. A voice from her womb hade 
her turn back or her child would not be tiorn for twelve years. 
When the cart was turned round, the oxen went back to Gai'h 
Dadner, and she resumed her pla(*e in the palace, where her 
son, Guga, was horn on the first Sunday in Magh. When he 
was seven years old, his father aislicated and he became Rapa. 
Bachila also hotl a daughter, Gugeri. 

Guga, or RApk Mundlikh, as he was called, was betrothed to 
Surjila, a daughter of the RajH of Bangllla, although she had 
already been promised to BUsak Nag. Guga set out for Gaur 
Bangala with an army of 91K),(K)0 men and 62 btrs, or champions, 
including Kailu Bir his kotwal and Haimman Bir. Kailu Bir, 
mounted on his steed Aganduiria, sprang across a river to spy 
out a hostile camp. I^eaving his horse, he disguised himself as 
a Brahman and met Kalihar Nag, Bas^lk Nag’s chief officer, who 
told him of his master’s intent to destroy Mundlikh’s army and 
Kailu Bir himself. The latter hade Kalihar conceal his men in 
some long grass and ambush Mundlikh’s army as it advanced. 
'Tlien he mounted his steed and made it prance. At the second 
kick its hoofs struck out sparks which set fire to the grass and 
destroyed the Nag army. A third bound carried Kailu Bir 
back over the river to Mnndlikh’s army. Advancing to Bangala, 
he was met by a sorceress commissioned by Surjila to bewitch 


1 On the Feativalfi and Folk-lore of Gilgit (Monographs A. B. 
Bengal), Calcutta, 1905. 

2 jB.g., the Shino Bazono, or spring festival, is clearly the 
Basant Panchmi of the Panjab (i&. p. 95). The moon is eclipsed 
by Orahn, a giant (p. 107). The worship of a goddess is still in 
vogue among the women ; she is called Sri Bai (p. 108). Nftgi 
Suchami, another goddess, is still remembered, if not wor- 
shipped (p. 103). 
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him into losing all desiru to return to Oarh Dadner. She cast 
a garland of flowers round his neck, hut llanunian detected the 
iqjell and at his t:rv the garland broke and fell off. Thrice this 
occuired, and the third time the sorceress's nether garment also 
fell down, exposing her nakedness She complained to Mundlikh, 
who reproved Ilanunisin for behaving like a monkey. At this he 
took offence and returned to Glafh Dadner, declaring that his 
master would be condemned to remain twelve years in Bangaia. 
After the marriage Mundlikh was overcome with love for his 
wife, and his followers also came under a spell and were dU- 

K ersed as servants or slaves all over Bengal for twelve years. 

[eanwhile disasters fell upon Gafh Dadner. Arjan and Surjan 
regarded themselves as in a sense the sons of Baclula, having 
been horn In virtue of the boon nromised to her, and os such 
entitled to a share in the kingdom. A wondrous calf, called 
Panch-kalianI, was also born about this time in Dadner, and 
they also coveted its possession. 8o they invaded the kingdom 
and invited Mahmud of OhaznI to help them. It fell an easy 
prej , as all its warriors were absent, but Bachila and her 
daughter (Jugerl held out in the citadel. Looking from its 
ramparts and seeing the citj in ruins, Bachila called to 
Mundlikh, but In vain. Then Ougeri entered his ehamber and 
found all as he had left it. When she invoked his name, his 
sword flew to her hand, and, donning his head-dress, she 
sallied forth, attacked the enemy, and routed them single- 
handed. Then she bethought her of the champion Ajiajial, who 
lived not far away, and sent him word to bring back Mundlikh 
He had been practising tapas for a long time, and had seen 
Mundlikh in a dream fighting without his head Accompanied 
by Narsingh Bir, Kali Bir, and three other dtrs, he reached 
Bengal, and, disguised as mendicants, he and his eom]>iinionb 
went from door to door singing the songs of Garh Dadner. 
One day Mundlikh heard them and insisted on seeing the 
singers Recognizing Ajiapal, he threw off the spell, freed his 
entiiralled followers, and, accompanied by Surjila^ returned 
to Dadner, where lie resumed his throne, lie Is said to have 
fought thirteen battles with the Muhammadans, and in the 
last of them his neck was cut through by a chakra, or discus, 
hurled from above, but his head did not fall. Mounted on his 
Steed Nilarath, and attended bv Ajiapal, who recollected his 
vision, he fought on. It was believed that, if his head dnl not 
fall for two and a half ///larks (fib minutes, but two and a half 
is probably a euphemism for three, so 72 minutes mai b(‘ 
meant), he would suivne, but, ^^hen two gharis had passed, 
four kites appeared and exclaimed at the sight of Mundlikh 
fighting without his head. Hcaiing their words, he jnit up his 
hand to his tiirhan and turned towards Ajiapal. His head thus 
lost its balance and rnlle<l off. He himself fell <leud from 
his horse. This befell on the ninth day of the dark half of 
Bhadon, the Oiiganauml, and duiing that month and for 
eight davH after that date his ^raddha is observed every year 
at his shrines 

After las death Surjila refused to don a widow’s garh, 
averring that every night he visited her and was alive. But 
once Gugori was allowed to conceal herself in the room where 
Surjila aw'aited his corning. At midnight a horse’s tramp was 
heard and, when Gnga had dismounted, she slipjied our and 
clasped his horse round the neck. In this position she le- 
inaiTied and was earned for some distance when Guga rode off 
At last he detected her yiresence and said that, having been 
seen hy her, he could ne\er return. 

J. Hutchison, of the (Jhamha Mission, from whose MS notes 
the last [laragraph above is taken, adds' ‘The above version 
of the Giigga legend is current in the Chamha hills : and it is 
noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga having 
liecome a Muhannuadaii or of his having held any inten'oiirse 
with Miiharnniadans It may thciefore he assuined to rcj>re- 
sent thf older versions of the legend. As to the historical 
facts underlying the legend, it seems not improbable that by 
Ougga is indicated one of the Rajput kings of the time of 
Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Pithora or Prith- 
wiraja, the last Hindu Raja of Delhi, makes this probable. He 
reigned from a. d 1170 to 1193 The name Mundlikh was probably 
a title given to Raumt w'arriors who distinguished themselves 
in the wars of the time. There were five R.ijas who bore this 
title among the Chudasama princes of Girnar in Kathiawfii, the 
first of whom joined Bhima deva of QuzerAt In the pursuit of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in a.d 1028. From the (/haulian bards, his 
enemies, we learn that Java Chandra Katlior, the last king of 
Kaimnj (killed in A i) 1194), also bore this title. He had taken 
a leading part in the wars with the Muhammadanb, whom he 
rcpeati'illv defeated and drove back across the Indus But at 
last, enraged with Prithwiraja of Delhi, he invited Muhammad 
of Ghor to invade the Panjah, with the result that both 
Delhi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muhammadans 
triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges in attempt- 
ing to escape.' 

This is, of course, pure lej?end. Guga proliably 
typifies the devotion of the champion who sacrifices 
his life in battle and, like him, hears the title of 
Mundlikh. 

8. Hinduism. — Although Hinduism in the Panifth 
was for centuries depiessed under the Muslim 
domination, it never lost its vitality even in the 
plains, and in the Himd.layas it flourished. In W. 
Panjfth it was at one time almost suppressed, hut 
it was largely revived under the Mughals by Bairflgi 


Gosains.’ All through the Muhaninmdaii period 
Tilla, the Balnatli of the Yogi.s, in the eastern Salt 
Range, preserved its character as a centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage and worship. The Kurukshetia nevei 
io.st its sanctity, and Thanesar remained and still 
is the centre of a great yearly religious fair. But 
no great seat of religious teaching survived. Modern 
Hiiiduisni in the Panjah largely owes its revival to 
the Arya Samaj {q.v. ). The great sects of modern 
Him^iiism are equally repiesented in the Panjah, 
hut Saivism appears to have been the first in the 
field, if the peculiar sanctity attaching to Kailas, 
the great Himalayan peak in the nnpei Sutlej, is 
proof of its anlKpiity in that tract. It is the home 
of Siva. Ill Cliaiiiha State also the (hiddeian, oi 
terptory of the (taddi tribe, is a ^iv-hliunii, or land 
of Siva. But this tribe’s traditions make it ii. com 
parativcly niodejn immigrant into its present .seaLs. 
and the cult of Siva cannot be said to he native to 
or even very ancient in the Iliniahiyan aiea. 

Jri the Fiwjah Jh/nalaj/as. — Tht' processes by 
which the ancient faiths of the Panjah— tlie Vedic 
religion, Bud<lliism, tlainism, and the jiopular forms 
of its animistic jihilosopliy — gave birth to modem 
Hinduism dilleieri in no way from those at work in 
the rest of India, and will not he desciihed hcic. 
It will suflice to say that, though the Jams of the 
iiiodern Panjah are few in number, Jain ideas still 
subsist among the jieoiile.^ Buddhism imuged inU> 
Ilindui.stii hy easy stages, and in the Himalayan 
Slate ot (duiinha, in Kulu, and other Hiimilaynn 
valley.s, that 7n///r7-woiship which latter-day Bud- 
dhism revived or at l(*ast t-olmated is still wide- 
sjuead.’* Its ritual diflers little fioni that of tlie 
worship of Devi. But the distinctive feature of 
liimfilM^aii llimiuiKiii is best jiieserved in theSimhi 
Hills, N\ Inch aie sjilit iij> into leligious jui isdictions, 
analogous to but not identical witli those of tlic 
secular or temporal kingdonis and feudatory Slativs 
into whic.h they hk^ divided. It is possiiilc that 
some of these teiri tonal gods are of great antiquity , 
but, owing to the system wliieh prevails ot gcttiiq- 
rid of an inellicient deity ami lejilaeiiig linn hy one 
more .sii<‘c(‘ssful, it is improbable that many very 
aneieiit deities liave survived to the present dny 
A type of such a deity is Junga, with Ins twenty- 
two ilkas, or feudaXory gods, who gives his mime 
to the capital of the State now called Keontlial, 
near Simla.'* Wiien a temple is struck hy lightning 
and burnt — as may easily liajijicn to a wooden 
t.miijdc in the hills — its destruction is attnhiited to 
tlie new god, and the olo one. disapjien rs, or at 
least his c.ult is abandoned.® In otlici cases lie is 
reduced to a position of vassalage oi becomes the 
new god’s chief niiiiisl,er, chamjnon, oi servant. 
Another typical cult is that of the Diims,’^ wlio aie 
found at several centres either singly or as a pair 
of twin biel.liren. A third, the family of Mareclih, 
is re}»iesented by seven members, e;icli located at 
his own temple. The original Maieehh was also 
named Dithu and came from the Mansarowar lake 
nearly 40U0 years ago. The name IMaieclili is said 
to mean ‘dirty’ and to be due to the original wor- 
sliip of this deity, whicli consisted in burning the 
hair of the dead in ghu A simihir cult is that of 
Mill I’adoi, who ajipears under foui names at as 

1 K. D. Maclagan, Panjah Census Report, Calcutta, 1892, p 
127 f. 

Rose, Panjah Cenm» Report, Simla, 190‘2, p 218. Tht> 
aversion to a widower’s ro-marrying is on the whole strongest 
In the S.E. Ban jab, where Jain influence is greatest. 

* Vogel, in Chamha Gazetteer, Ijihore, 1904, p. 1861. ; see also 
pp. 176-189 for an account of these cults. The antiquity of 
nat/a-worship raay be gauged from the nictamoiphot-is of the 
Vedic Indra into IndrCi (tb. p 188). For sonie other Devi 
cults see Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904. under 
‘Keont-hal State,’ Appendix, p. viii, and Sirviur Gazetteer, 
I,ahore, 1904, pp. 45-48. .. 

< Rose, in lA xxxvi. [1907] 33ff., repririte<r'a8 Appendix to 
* Keonpial State,* in Sirnla Util States Gazetteer. 

» Ib. p. iv. ® Ib. ' Kumharsain State,* p. 10 f. 
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many places. His orifrinal name was MCil and he 
is only 1500 years old, hut he is now generally 
called Padol. In Maluna, an inaccessible valley in 
Kill 11 on tlio Tibet border (but not in direct contact 
with tlie Tibetan canton of Sniti), the cult of JamlCi 
has its centre, and the valley is governed by a 
theocratic remiblic.^ Janilu is probably the Hindu 
Jaindaggan, but one tale makes him ,laimal Kliftn, 
a Mughal general. 

Nevertlieless in the Paiijab nimjilaya.s the cults 
< »f these primitive tynes are inextricably interwoven 
with the fabric of orthodox Hinduism, and tradition 
preserves some of the history of its advent into the 
liills. Thus the most interesting Vaisnava cult in 
llashahr State and other parts of the Sutlej valley 
is that of Pars Kam, whose ajiostles, the Parsrami 
llralnnans, are said to have introduced the Bhunda 
saciitice, in which a low-caste Beda rides down a 
huge rope stretched 400 or 500 ft. down a ravine. 
This rite was subsequently adopted at any place 
where a Parsrami settled and even celebrated in 
honour of deities other than Pars Ram.® The 
State of Bashalir itself was founded by I’ardhuman, 
a grandson of Sii Krsna, who <raTne to marry the 
daughter of Raja. Banasur,^ the ‘demon’ king, 
whose caj)ital lay in Kamru, in a remote canton of 
Kanaur on the nj)per Sutlei. Having killed the 
Haja, Pardhuman usurped liis kingdom, but the 
Raja’s thiee sons became ^naluih'as^ or village 
deities, and are still wor.shipped at picturesque 
temples in as many villages, while his daughter is 
the goddess Uklia at Nachar. But the State re- 
ligion is centred in the temjjle of Bhima Kali at 
Sarahaii, to which one of the rruihehas is now 
ivazir, or chief minister.^ 

9. Nature-worship. — Throughout the hillsnature- 
worshij) may be described as dominating all other 
cults, indigenous or imiKirled, Thus Kali embodies 
^nktiy the female principle, and the great majority 
of the hill jieople are Saktas, or worshippers of it. 
The tops of hills are usually sacred to this goddess, 
but the Dhfir Chur,^or Chur Peak, is the abode of 
Shrigul (probably Sri Guru), a manifestation of 
Siva liimself.® With his cult is connected that of 
Bijat, the lightning-god (whose sister Bijai has a 
teinjde seven storeys high), and also that of Ghat- 
riali, another godde.ss sister to Bijat.® 

But the worship of nature in all its a.sj)ects is 
not conlincd to the hills. It may with truth be 
said to he at any rate the basis of most of the 
popular cults in tlie plains also. 

10, Proselytism. — Changes of religion in the 
Pan jab are not uncommon. Thus a Hindu, even 
a Brahman, may become a Sikh, and many Khat- 
trls are adherents of that sect — which is natural 
enough, seeing that its founder was himself a 
Khattri by caste. Islam claims many converts, j 
but has ma<le no marked progress since the time I 
of Aurangzib, who put pressure on the Hindus and 
constrained many to adopt his faith. Modern con- 
verts to Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism are largely 
<lrawn to those creeds by the prospects of social 
promotion which they offer, conversion freeing 
those of low caste or out castes from the stigma 
Avhich Hinduism affixes to them. Such converts 

1 Rose, GloHsary of Punjab I'ribes and Castes, Lahore, 1914, 
iii. 268(«.t7. ‘Ra-deo’). 

^ Simla Hill States Gazetteer, ‘ Bashahr State,’ p. 30 f. For 
an account of the cult of Para R&na in Sirniur, where it la im- 
portant and free from any trace of human sacrifice, see Strmur 
State Gazetteer, Lahore, 1904, p 39 ff. 

^ Simla Hill States Gazetteer, 'Baehahr State,’ pp. 6, 32. 
Banasur was also called Bavasa Deo, and a variant of the legend 
gives the present ruling family a Brahman origin, one of two 
pilgrim brothers having been elected to succeed to the throne 
on the extinction of the old dynast.! because he was the first to 
enter the temple of Bhima Kllli at a given moment, while his 
elder brother beqame priest of the ruling family— an office still 
held by his descendants (p. 6). 

* Ib. pp. 27, 16. 0 Sirmur State Gazetteer, p. 42 IT. 

«/fc. p 43 ff. 


may form new castes, like the Mazbi or Mazhabi^ 
Sikhs, who were by origin Chuhras, or scavengers, 
outside the Hindu pale. Muhammadan converts 
hardly form new castes, but they are known as 
Nau-Muslim, ‘new Muslima’ or Diii-dar, ‘holders 
of the faith.’ Khoja is a term applied to any man 
of Chiihra status converted to Islam, but it is also 
the term for a body of higli -caste Khattris who 
were converted to Islam some centuries ago, and 
who now form a distinct caste, if such a term can 
be applied to a Muhammailan group. A curious 
type of ‘ conversion ’ is found in one or two tracts 
vhere Hindu tribes dwelling on a Miibamrnadan 
border-land take wives from their neighbours. 
The bride, by birth a Muslim, is made to enter the 
Hindu fold. Strange as it may appear, it is very 
usual for Hindus to affect Muhammadan saints, 
and many Hindus or so-called Sikhs affect the 
famous Sakhi Sarwar, while the Hindu Sunilrs 
(‘goldsmiths ’) are often devotees of the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, the represonlative of the sect of the 
Assa-ssins.® The most striking instance of this 
blending of Hinduism and Islam is found in the 
south-east of the Raiijaib, in the Mewat or Meo 
country. 

The Meos are a Hindu people, made up of fragments of 
Rajput tribes, and they bear indiflerent.l\ Hindu or Miitiamma- 
daii personal names The great f>aint of the Mewat was bfun of 
Muhammadan parents, hut bore the Hindu name ot Lai D.'is 
He IS associated in worship with the stream which hears the 
name of Uhuhar Sidh, a legendary personaire famous onl.i as a 
vulgar mirai'le-mongcr His life was spent in its ncighhoui- 
hood, and, when its overflow formetl a pool, a Lai D.'isi S(uth, 01 
monk, was regarded as its natural eustodian But Lai Das’ti 
own teaching was singiilarh' piaetieal and free from self glorifi- 
cation and superstition. He ineulcatcd iiidiistn and condemned 
mendicancy. The* S(t(ih was to be fearless in speech. Spiritual 
coinage was enjoined, and, thouj;lJ asceticism is praised, its 
absurd excesses are not recommended Kindliness is Jiistl.v 
claimed as an essential part of his si stem, hut it was temiiered 

a just severity. He caused the death of a Mughal who Imd 
laid hands on another man’s wife, and hade Ins Biiccessoi 
designate, who shrank from the respoiihihiliij of governing the 
infant sect, either accept the ot1i(‘(* or hiirv himself aln e While 
he i>erformed miracles, he taugVit 1 liat faim* and wonder-working 
would pass aw'av like the wind, that ))urit! and gentleness alone 
availed He died aheut 1647, at the of 107, if tradition 
speaks true •'* Another .saint, Charn D.is, also horn m Hie 
Mew',it, founded a more orthodox Hindu sect and is Inmed at 
Delhi . \\ iJsun classes his followers as a Vai^tiava sect. 

II. Christianity.— In such a tolerant milieu 
Chri.stianity makes considerable jii ogress, hut its 
converts are netii ly alJ drtiwn from the lower castes, 
who by adherence to Clirisl.ianity or to Islam 
obtain release from the bondage of the Hindu caste 
system. Tlie invincible eclecticism of India causes 
members of the higlier castes to absorb Chri.stianity, 
wehl it into tlieii own and otlier established creeds, 
and sometimes found a new coniorehensive .sect 
like that of the Chetraniis, whicn teaches that 
Allah is tlie Creator, rarmeshvar the ITeserver, 
and Khiida the Destroyei, while holding to the 
doctrine of a Christian trinity. 

Litkraturk. — T his is given in the footnotes. See also D. C 
J. Ibbetson, Panjah Census Report, Calcutta, 1883, the part of 
which reprinted as Punjab Eilnwifraphy contains his chantern 
on religion; E D. Maclagan and Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 
Panjdb Census Repmte, Calcutta, 1892 and 1913 respectivelj . 

H. A. Rose. 

PAN PSYCH ISM. — Panp8yehi.sni is the doc- 
trine that whatever exists i.s essentially soul or 
spirit — in the sense, liowever, not of a single or 
universal spirit, of wliicli all thought and life are 
the ‘appearance’ or expression, but of distinct 
individual souls. Being a soul implies the power 

1 Lit. ‘faithful.’ 

* Converts to this cult are not confined to the goldsmith 
caste. They may be of any caste, are called Isma'iUs, accept 
*Ali as God, and vet appear to remain good Hindus. 

3 P. W. Powlett, ‘The Saint of Mewat,’ Calcutta Review, 
Ixviii. fl870J 104, or Selections from Calcutta Review, v. [18961 
441 ; aiso Powlett, Gazetteer of ITltour, London, 1879, p. 63, ana 
Rose, Glossary, iii, 24 ff. 

* H. H Wilson, ‘ Hindoo Sects,’ Works, i. (London, 1802) 
178 ; Powlett, Gazetteer of Ulwar, p. 59 f. ; Rose, Glossary, 
ii. 37 f. 

» Rose, Glossary, ii. 167 f. 
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of representing or being aware of the world {i.e. 
other souls), the possibility of change, and the 
power of striving to resist change or to direct it 
towards expansion or develonnient — presentation, 
affection, and conation. All material things, 
organized or unorganized, living or dead, are ‘ in I 
reality ’ souls. The difficulty is to decide what is 
‘a thing.’ This difficulty is obviated by the as- 
sumptions (1) that the universe is made up of 
discrete entities, that matter is not divisible ad 
iiifnituniy but that everywhere science in the last 
resort will come upon tne atom, the individual ; 
each such atom is ‘ animate ’ ; (2) that, when atoms 
form groups which act independently upon other 
groups, it is a higher soul that gives unity and 
consistency— ‘ thingness ’ — to the group ; instances 
are the living cell, the animal, the * world’ (sun, 
planet, etc.). Hence we have a hierarchy of souls, 
from the simple to the complex, with increasing 
width of representation ana intensity of feeling 


and of effort. The theory neither requires nor 
excludes the idea of a single dominant spirit, but 
most imnpsychists do assume that there is one 
supreme in intelligence, love, and power, by 
which the activities of all others are co-ordinated 
to a definite end. 

Leibniz {q.v.) is the classical panpsychist, but in 
some form or other the doctrine has prevailed 
throughout the Avhole history of pliilosophy, from 
the Greek Flylozoists down tlirough (L Bruno 
and T. Campanella to G. T. Fechner, K. 11. Lotze, 
William James, and H. Bergson. 

Litekaturb. — G. W. Leibniz, Monadology^Q.nA Principles oj 
Nature and of Grace, both tr. in R. Latta, Tht, MonadoUt^ 
and other Philosophical Writings, Oxford, 1808 ; G. T. 
Fechner, JVanna, oder uber das Seelenlel>en der Pflanzen^, 
Hamlmrgj 1903, Zei\d-Avesta'^, do. 1901 ; R. H. Lotze, Micro- 
cosnms, Eng, tr., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1885-86, Metaphy-ocs, pt 
ii of System of Philosophy, Enpr. tr., Oxford, 1884 ; William 
James, .4 Pluralistic universe, London, Some Pi ohle7ns 
of Philosophy , do. 1911 ; H. Bergfson, Creative Evolution, Entf 
tr., do. 1911. j. L. McIntyre. 
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PANTHEISM (Introductory). — i. Definition. 
— Pantheism, according to the etymology, is 
the view* that all is God, and that God is all, 
but, since thought may move either from God 
to all or from all to God, it can assume two 
forms. If it begins with the religious belief or the 
l)hilo8ophic faith in God as infinite and eternal 
leality, then the finite and temporal world is 
swallowed up in God, and pantheism beconie.s 
acosmism (q.v.), i.e. the worhl is an illu.sion in 
comparison with God as reality. If it begins with 
the scientific conception or the poetic vision of 
the world as unity, then God is lost in the world, 
and pantheism becomes pancosmism {q.v.). The 
first IS theistic, and the second atheistic ; for in 
the first, if inconsistently, there still survives as 
a rule a vague apprehension of God as theism con- 
ceives Him, ami in the second the 6^6% becomes 
but a name for the unity of the world, the multi- 
plicity of which alone is real for observation and 
imagination. A. M. Fairbairn is not quite just 
to tlie religious worth of the first type as com- 
pared with the second when he regards them 
as identical. 

‘ PantheiHiii and Pankosmism are hut the ideal and real sidea 
of the hanie thought. The pantheist is a metaphysician, the 
tankobiuist a physicist, and they are di8tin(?uished by what is 
lut a verbal difference. In neither case can what occupie.s the 
place of Deity be an ethical and personal Being’ {Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion and History, London, 1876, p. 892>. 

The pantheist of the first type is usually more 
than a metaphysician, as he is often dominated by 
a religious rather than speculative interest ; c.g., 
how different are Spinoza and Haeckel ! The one 
clothes an intense piety in an altogether too scanty 
philosophical garment ; the other uses the word 
‘God ’only as a fig-leaf to hide the nakedness of 
his materialistic monism.^ We may dismiss the 

1 Haeckel denies that his svstem Is materialistic and defines 
his position as follows : ‘ On the contrary, we hold, with Goethe, 
that “matter cannot exist and be operative without spirit, nor 
spirit without matter.” We adhere firmly to the pure unequi- 
vocal monism of Spinoza : matter, or indefinitely extended 
substance, and Spirit (or energy), or sensitive and thinking 
substance, are the two fundamental attributes, or principed 
properties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the world, the 
universal substance ’ {The Riddle of the Universe, tr. J. McCabe, 
London, 1908, p. 8). 

This identir.ving of spirit with energy gives his system, in spite 
of his protestations, a materialistic character, and matter and 
mind in the working out of it are not left as parallel and distinct 
attributes of one substance, but are causally related. One 
difficulty of the system, Kulpe points out, is that ‘ the terms 
energy and spirit or soul are used without distinction beside 
and for one another.’ Another is that * the soul life on the one 
VOL. IX.— 39 
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second type of pantheism as equivalent to natural- 
ism (g'.?^.), and confine ourselves to the first. 

2 . Origin and emphasis. — The origin of this type 
of pantlieism is either philo.sopliical or religious. 
The pantlieism of Hegel has its roots in the soil ot 
the .sjieculative intellect, the pantheism of Brali- 
manism in the soil of the religious spirit. Howevei 
jihilosophical in form Spinoza’s jiantheism is, yet 
its esseiK’e is religious ; and the piety often breaks 
th(i hounds of the philosophy. According to the 
origin, so will the emphasis of the system lie on 
the transcendence or the immanence of God. 
While it is usual to distinguish monotheism {q.v.) 
from pantheism on tlie one hand, and deism {q.v.) 
on the other, because it combines the two attributes 
of immanence and transcendence which each of the 
others holds apart (pantheism asserting immanence 
and deism transcendence), this distinction is only 
theoretically valid. In some forms of religious 
pantheism the infinitude {i.e. the transcendence) 
and the absoluteness of God are so ernphasizcil 
that the finite and relative wmrld as known to man, 
while identified with God, obscures rather than 
manifests His reality, and He is so far other than 
it is that Ho is the inconceivable. lirahman is for 
the Indian thinker above all knowledge, and man 
must lose all consciousness of difference in a supra- 
consicious unity as the goal of the search for (iod. 
While Spinoza regards all things and persons as 
only modes of the two divine attributes oi extension 
and thought, and so asserts immanence, yet lie 
treats these attributes as not exhausting the divine 
nature, which, on the contrary, possesses an in- 
finite number of attributes, and so he asserts tlie 
transcendence by God as He is of the world as we 
know it. It is in this emphasis on the transcen- 
dence by the inconceivable God of the known world 
that pantheism joins hands with mysticism {q.v.). 
The mystic claims the immanence of God in himself 
and strives to realize his identity with God, but, 
be it observed, not by plunging himself into the 
full tide of the world’s life as one with God’s, hut 
rather by winging his lonely flight to the God who 
is above rather than in and through all. For 

hand is found in every kind of matter, on the other appears as a 
function of a particular kind of matter, the psj'choplasin.’ In 
asserting this causal relation lietween matter and energy, brain 
and thought, Haeckel contradicts his fundamental assumption 
of the two attributes of the one substance, arurtie is thus un- 

S stifled in his claim that his system is a pantheism like Spinoza’s 
e O, Kulpe, Pie Philosophxe der Oegenwart in Deutschland, 
ipzig, 1911, p 42). 
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mysticism identity with God is an achievement 
rather than an actuality, and God is found away 
from rather than in the world. At its goal more 
than its starting-point mysticism is pantheistic, 
while its starting-point is rather emanationist. 
Spinoza’s principle, ‘ Omnis determinatio est 
negatio,’ is thoroiiglilv mystical in raising God 
above all definition and even comfirehension ; and 
yet inconsistently for him the world consists of 
modes of divine attributes and so God should be 
known in it.^ 

3. Neo-Platonism.-- It is at this point that tine 
discussion of Neo-Platonism {q^v.) is most relevant 
Can it truly be regarded as citlier philosophically 
or religiously pantheistic? Tt does not afliriu the 
identity of God and the world, but that the world 
of sense is the lowest of a senes of emanations 
from God, eatdi ])ossessing a lovin' degree of per- 
fection, and God Himself is an absolute unity ex- 
cluding all (hderminatioris and lelatioris. This is 
clearly an inconsistent position, as God is related 
to ( he world as His emanation. God cannot he 
reached by thought ; only in the subjective condi- 
tion of e<‘slasy is the soul absorbed into divinity. 
Neo-Platonism is the typical mysticism ; but can 
a system \\ liich does not identify God and the 
voild, but relates the woild to God as an emana- 
tion, be projierly called pantheism? J. Allan.son 
Picton, a modern representative of ]>antheism as 
leligions^ in expounding liis faith, declaies : 

‘ I oiilv wish to jaomiHc jilainly that I am nol, ooncenied wi( h 
any mow of the world such as implies or admits that, whether 
by piocefiHof (ireation, or emanation, or self-division, or evolu- 
tion, the oneness of the Eternal has ever licen marred, or any- 
thin;: other than the being of Hod has been 01 can he produced ’ 
{PanthciHm . xta Story a?id Significance, London, lt>06, p. 13). 

!f [lantlieisrn is theory, as lie maintains, 

* tliat there is nothing but God,’ Neo-Platonism, 
which allows reality to the series of emanations, is 
not luintheistic. For tlie same reason Picton 
denies the pantheism of the Christian mystics. 

‘Their favourite coiuparison of ('.roature life to the ray of a 
candle is not really a Paritlieistic conception , heciiu.se to the 
true Pantlieihl ttie creature is not an emanation external to 
God, but ii linile mode of infinite Being ' (p. 15). 

I'he distinction between creation as a free aitt of 
God and emanation as a necessaiy process, im[)ort- 
ant as it is, flo(‘s not justify our deseiibing systems 
of emaiiatiomsm as jiantheistie so long as so great 
a distinction is made between God and the world 
wliiidi emanates from Him as is made by Neo- 
Platonism. If we describe them as pantheism, we 
should retnignize that we are stretcliing the mean- 
ing of the word to include tliem. 

4. Brahmanism. — Most imposing of all the 
systems of pant-hei.sm which can claim a religious 
origin is the Piiahmanic in India. P. Deussen’s 
account of Indian tliought on the relation of God 
and the woild is worth reprotlncing. He calls 
realism the view which regards matter as eternal, 
and independent of God, and God as only a world- 

1 ‘ In a word,’ says Schwegler, summing up the diHciissioii of 
this point, ‘ the two attributes are but empirical!.! deriveil de- 
terminations that are incommenaurate besides with the mature 
of substance 8ul).stance stands behind them as the absolute 
infinite which cannot be comprehended in any such special 
notions. The attributes explain not what substance really is, 
and in its regard consequently appear contingent. Spinoza fails 
to supply any principle of union between the notion of absolute 
Bubst^rice and the particular manner in which it manifests itself 
in the two attributes’ {Hist, of Philosophy , tr. and ed. J. H. 
Stirling, Edndmrgb, 1&79, p. 171 f ). 

In this a8)>ect of it Spinoza's pantheism mav be shown to have 
affinities with Spencer’s agnostici.sm {q v ), Although epigrams 
are perilous, one may ventuie to say that Spinoza knows either 
too much of the substance or too little of the attiibutes If the 
only attrilmtes known to us are extension an<l thought or the 
finite modes of things and persons, how does .Spinoza know that 
there is an infinitude of attributes? With all his parade of 
reasoning on the lines of mathematical demonstration, it is not 
by his logic that he gets the conception of God which gives his 
teaching such religious influence as it possesses. The ' God- 
int.oxicated man ’ did not get his inspiration from his system ; 
that has its source in a piety of which the philosophy gives quite 
an inadequate interpretation. 


fashioner {drjfjiLovfyyds) if His existence i.s not alto- 
gother denied, as in the SA.hkhya philosophy. Ac- 
cording to theism as he defines it, *God creates 
tlie universe out of nothing, and the latter then 
has a real existence indejiendently of God ’ (this, it 
must be said in passing, i.s not a true or fair rejiro- 
sentation of tlieism as it is understood in Christian 
faith). His description of pantheism as found in 
the Upani^afh must be fully given : 

‘ God creates the universe by transforming himself into the 
unnerse. The latter confessedly has become God. Since it is real 
and also infinite, there is no loom for God independently of the 
universe, hutonly within it The terms God and nun erse become 
synonj'mous, and the idea of God is only retained in order not 
to break with tiadition.’ It is evident that Picton would not 
call this j»antheisiu, and that it is rather to he called pancosm- 
Ism. What IS generally regarded as the typical Indian panthe- 
ism is, however, described under the title of idealism. ‘ God 
alone and nothing besides him is real The universe a.s regards 
its extension in space, and bodily consistence is in truth not real ; 
it 13 mere illusion, as used to be said, mere aiqiearance, as we 
sa.y to da\. This appearance is not God as 111 pantheism, but 
the reflecllori of God, and is an aberration from the divine 
essence Not as though God were to he soiig'ht on the other 
side of the uiuver.se, foi he is not at all in sp.'ice , nor as tlioiigh 
he were before or after, for he is not at all in time ; imi a.s 
though lie were the cause of thenniveise, for the law of causality 
has no application licie. Bather, to the extent to uliieh the 
imiver.se is regarded as real, God is yvithout rc.'ility. That he is 
real, nay the sole reality, we pciceive only so far as we succeed 
111 shaking ourselves free theoretically and ]iractically from this 
entire world of appearance ’ {The Philoiophii of the If pan 1 shad s, 
tr, A S Geden, Eilinhurgh, 190!), p. 100 f,; cf also a Himilar 
discussion at j) 237 f ) A linefer definition of the lucvalcnt 
doetiine of the Ifiavisads, winch, he sais, ‘may conveniently 
be de.scribed as pantheism,’ is given at p 40.5 , ‘ TJie uuiv erse is 
real, and yet the iliuian remains the sole reality, for the atinan 
IB the umv erse.’ 

What Heiisscn calls ‘ pantheism ’ emphasizes 
immanence a.s it identilies God and universe; wliat 
he calls ‘ idealism ’ is pantlicism of the type which, 
while identifying God and reality, yet so distin- 
guishes the world as appeal ance from leality 
(acosmism) that God as He is transcends the woild 
as known, and thus cannot be known in or tlirongh 
the world, but remains incomjirohensiblo, un- 
dclined. This Indian pantheism was a movement 
of religions thought away from tlie po))uhir jioly- 
theism ; and yet here as elsewlim'e pantheism w’as 
ever ready to com])romi.se with polytheism. 

‘The ani.hropomoij-ihic form of tlic gods, especially the multi- 
plicity of the gods with their importections, awakens triliciun, 
which Hjirings out of moral dciuanda and advanced thliiMog. 
A luany-coloured and manifold world of gods m resolved into 
the all-working power, which stands behind the worship’ (T. 
Stoinnmnn, IIGG iv. [1912] 1121 f.). 

Brahman becomes tho sole reality, and yet a 
)lace is found for the multitude of gods as mani- 
estations of Brahman. An instance of tliis coin- 
promi.se is the, Hindu trinity, or the Trimurti. 

‘Brahman [neuter], the Alxsolute, manifesta himself in three 
pereons of equal rank — Biahma, the creatoi, Vishnu, the pre- 
server, and (jjiva, the destroyer. Kalidasa sings : 

“ In those Three PorHoiis the one God was shown — 

Each til's! in jfiace, each last — not one alone ; 

Of (,)iva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third, among tho Blessed Tliree”’ 

(Q. F. Moore, Hist, of Reltgtuns, Edinburgh, 1914, i 344) 

Into tliis scheme of thought the popular lieroes 
Krsnaand Kamaare fitted as incarnations (amifamA') 
of Visnu. All the gods may even lie represented 
as such incarnations. Pantheism thus hecomes 
the .speculative justification of polytheism. See, 
further, Pantheism (Hindu). 

5. Egypt. — This relation is found in other re- 
ligions also, although reached in another way. 
Syncretism (g^.v.) in Egypt leads to pantheism. 

‘ Let the gods once lose the individual character that keeps 
them separate from each other, and it is possible for one god, 
w'ho grows strong and great enough, to svvallovv up all the rest, 
till they appear only as his forms. . . . The god who did most 
in the wa.y of swallowing up the rest was Ra, the great sun-god 
of Thebes. The Litany of Ra {Records qf the Past, viii. 105) 
represents that god as eternal and self -begotten, and sings in 
seventy-five successive verses seventy-five forms which he 
assumes ; they are the forms of the gods and of all the great 
elei nts and parts of the world ’ (A. Menzies, Hist, of Religion, 
London, 1895 , p. 146 f.). 
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A similar movement took place in regard to Ms 
(g.v.). In the mysteries of Isis, as described by 
Apuleius {Met. xi.), ‘ Isis is all the goddesses,’ but 
at a later initiation she gives place to Osiris as 
supreme god.^ 

0. Babylonia. — The Babylonian texts sometimes 
represent the many gods as only names of Mardiik ; 
but behind this liturgical self-glorification there is 
no speculative thought deserving tlie title of i)an- 
theism. 

7. Zoroastrianism. — One school of Zoroastrian 
thinkers, the Zervanites, placed before and above 
Ormazd and Ahiiman a first principle, space or 
time ; but this speculation had no religious in lluencc. 

8. China.— A Chinese thinker Clm Hi (a.d, I18t»- 
1200) developed a theory of the universe resembling 
Stoiejiaiitlieisrn (see Moore, i. 45 f.). 

9. Greece. — When we turn to Greece, wo find a 
pantheism which luul religious roots, and yet for 
the most pai t bore philoHOj)liical fruits. The earliest 
Greek thinkers found the explanation in a mat('rial 
principle — Thales in water or moisture, Anaximenes 
m air, but Anaximander in r6 (LireLpov^ the iindi/ler- 
entiated primal matter. More abstract concej)fioiis 
are advanced by the Tythagoreans (number), 
Eleatics (being), and Heraclitus (be(;omiiig). It is 
the Eleatic .school that is of special inf<*re.st for our 
purjiose. Xenophanes thought that then* eonld be 
only one god, aiul that he was one with the w'orld. 
This view is expro.ssed in th(‘ phrase b' t<ai 7rdv. Of 
him Aristotle says : 

fifvor/»ai/Tjc 6e npCoTot; . . ei? t'ov oAoi' Oiiipai'bM aTro^Ae«//a? to b' 

rh'aC 0y/(Ti tov 0(6t^ (Met I. V. DSli'* 24) 

J’armenides no less taught the unity of all. Xeiio 
j>lKiTies was a critic of the }»revalcnt antliioj>o- 
moi jdiism ; he pointed out not only t hat all peo]>les 
pictuied the gods in likene.s.^ of men, but even that 
they ascribed to theiii national or individual traits. 
The '^riiracians thought of them as red-haired, the 
Ethiopians as blai^k *, had the oxen and asses gods, 
thej Avould rejuesent them like tliemsehcs. His 
attitude to the ])revalent jiolytheism was tolerant ; 
but in Greece there, w as not/ tlie clo.se connexion of 
pantheism with polytheism. Heraclitus also re- 
duced the universe to a primal divine fire. Here 

g ant heism comes in close contact w’ith naturalism. 

toici.sm developed this conception. According fo 
Diog. Laert. vii. 139, the Stoics tanght rbtf 6\np 
k6(TP.ov {~u)ov 6vra Kal (fixj/vxov /cal XuyiKde and overlap db 
0€ov 7i^Pojp flip (pYjai rbv 6\ov Kba-fjcov (148). The woi Id 
is the ertj/ia, and (Jod the Tvevixa. Plutarch explains 
this relation as folloAvs : 

‘ It is one and the same bein^ which presents Itself now as 
individual unity (God), now as divided nmltijilicity (world)’ {de 
St<n(\ 41). 

And Cicero testifies that ‘ Cleanthes ifisum munduni 
deiiin dicit esHe’(</e Nat. JJeor. i. 14). It may be 
pointed out, liowmvcr, that, while the identity of 
God and the w'orld is aflirmed, a distinction is re- 
cognized : the wuirld is the multiplicity or body, 
but God is the unity or spirit. I nis tyjie of pan- 
theism would lie between the religious pantheism 
which so emphasizes the transcendence of God as 
to regard tlie world as illusion {mdya [</.v.]) 
the jdiilosophical pantheism which so emphasizes 
immanence as absolutely to identify God and wmrld. 
There is a divine mystery behina all, and yet a 
divine manife^^tation in all. It should be noted as 
a third type ; it is so far religious as to make some 
distinction between God and world ; it is so far 
philosojibical as to think of God as identical with 
the world. It touches closely the type of thought, 
to which the pantheistic name shoulu not be pven, 
which represents the world as an emanation of 
God. The history of pantheism shows that it is 
not so clear-cut a system as at first we might be 
1 According to Plutarch (de /«. et Osir. lx.), a temple of Isis 
bears the inscription, ‘ I am all that hath been, is, or shall be ; 
and no mortal hath lifted tny veil.' 


led to a.‘<.snme that it would prove to be. See, 
further, Panthklsm (Greek and Koman). 

10. Scholasticism. — Under the influence of 
]>seudo-I)ioiiy.sius, John Scotus Eiigena shows a 
pantheistic tendemty. The language is, however, 
not quite consi.stent ; for he aftirins, on the one 
hand, that God is the esseni-e of all things, and, on 
the other, that (fod is the totality of things. 

‘ In Deo enim iiniimtabihUT ct cssentuiliter sunt omnia, et 
ipsc rst thviaio et cullfctin iiniverHahs I'reaturao ’ (fh’ Jhv Nat. 
Ill 1) 

This, according to Tindolf Eisler {Worte?'bif('h dvr 
p/ft/osop/iiarbcn lUgriffe iwd Ausdruvkr, Berlin, 
1899, p. 550), is I'qiiivalcnt to the. other statenieiil, 

‘Deiim in omnihn.s esse, 1 e. o‘<seiituun oimiiuin suliHistcrc ’ 
(i. 72). 

This does not necessarily mean qiiili' the same as 
Ills ilescription of God as tlie inurcrsitas (ii, 2). 
He surely departs fioni pantheism altogetliei in 
this stateinent : 

‘Nam et creatura in Deo of?t HiibKistcns, et Dcuh in creatuia 
mirahiliet ineffahili niodo (’roatiir, Ht'ipsnm iiianife.stfin‘< ’ (lii 17) 
Pantheism does not and cannot consistently s])eak 
of the creature. An exact anticipation of S]>inoza's 
.system is a.seribed liy Albertiis Magnus to Daviti 
ot Dinarit : 

‘I'oiiit . - taleni concluHioncm, sio dicciiH ; JUanifestum i"-( 

unam Molani aubstaiil lam esne, non tnntum oinnitnn cm jioi uni 
Hcrt etiani onmiuiu annn.iriiin, ct haiir mini alind c.ssi' «|iuoii 
ilisimi Dcmn, ijuia suhslantia, dc (jua Hunt cdiporii, dicitiir 
hyle, buhstantia vero, ile <pi i nimics Hunt uimnnc, tlicitui i.iUo 
^ cl mciiH, Manifestmn enl ij.otur Dcmn chhc siihHlumnau omnium 
corporum ct omnium imnnaiuui. Patet. lyitur, <|no(l Deus ct 
hyle ft menu una Hola hulwlantia esL' Dinlcr, )» o50). 

11. In sjut/C of the deism of Islam, the system of 
Aveiroes has a pantheistic tmge, and the Sflfi 
mysticism also tends to jiant lieism , even in Judaism 
in the speculation of the lyabbala is this influence 
fell. \\ hile medueval mysticism showe.d the same 
teiideney, it is not in the strict simse of the term 
pantheism. 

12 . Bruno, Spinoza, etc.- -The rovned iiiteiest 
in nature at the lkenaissa,nce is.sued in (Jioidano 
Bruno {g.v.) in an exf)li(*it jiantheism. 

‘God 18 ovcrwvhcic, and wholfi in all, as a voice Ih laard in 
all paitBof the hair (l)dn Canm, dial ii ). ‘ Accordingh you 

Hcc liow all limigH arc a UmverHC, and the niUNcrst' is in all 
tilings, wc in it, ii m uh, and tlais all ishuch in a complete unit\ ’ 
(dud. V,). 

He warns us against a common misunderstanding 
of pantheism, the distribution of God throiigliout 
the universe. 

God IS ‘whole in all and whole in everv jiart, so that wc 
speak of parts in tlie Infinite, not of jiarts ot tin Inlimtc.' 

He appioaches acosmism in ileclanng that these 
parts are only jiassing aiqie.niances of the One. 
But the distinction of God as unity from the woild 
as multiplicity already noted reapiiears. 

‘The one highest Being m whom oapacity and rcalitv are uii- 
separated, which in an absolute w'ay can be all and is all that 
it I'un be, is as not unfolded a Single, IninicaRurablc, EndlesH, 
which embraces all being ; as unfolded on the contrarj is it in 
the seriHilily perceived bodies’ (dial, v ). 

As Spinoza is treated Heparat-ely in another 
article, nis system need not at this stage be dis- 
cus.sed. What needs to be said about him in the 
geniTal treatment of pant heism has already been 
said. J. Toland, in ms book Svt Iniavism truly 
Stated (1795), openly avow'cd liimstdf a ‘ pantheist’ 
(the first use of the term). In 1720 be ]uibUsbed 
a book with the title Pajitheistieon. Accoidiiig to 
Eucken, his op})onent Fay was the first to use the 
term * pantheism’ (1709). E. Benoist, in hi.s Me- 
langes (Delft, 1712, pp. 252-265), uses both teinis 
panth^iste and pantld‘is7ne. In the 18th cent, 
orthodox controversialists t-reatod pantheism as no 
better than atheism (see OED vii. 430). 

13. German philosophy.— At the beginning of 
the 19th cent, there was a reaction front the deistic 
tendency of orthodox and heretical thought alike. 
Schleierniacher {q.v).), who revived Christian theo- 
logy, and set it on the path which it followed in 
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that age, considered that it was a matter of in- 
difference to piety M'hether (iod was conceived 
personally or iinperHonally, and speculatively he 
was a ])antheist 

‘Each single being is as such a definite fo*m of the Being of 
the Absolute Identity, but not its very Being, which is only in 
the Totality ’ {Werki’, Berlin, 1834“r>4, i. iv. 131). 

This speculative 8 [)inozism was modified, hoAvever, 
l)y his inheritance of Moravian piety, although his 
theology was atfected by it. Wliile the position of 
Kant was deistic, the idealist philosopljiy which 
was after him developed in Germany liad a dis- 
tinctly pantheistic character. 

‘The idealist systoniH of a Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, make the 
whole content of existence the nature of Uu! Divine (Absolute)’ 
(Eisler, p, 557). 

Fichte regards God as ‘ a moral order immanent in 
and also transcendent of the world.’ Schelling’s 
indiflereiu.o to the ideal and the real recalls the 
(irod above all determination of Brahmanism, Nco- 
Platonism, and Spinozism, and rcseinhles von 
Hartmann’s ‘ the Unconscious.’ Of these systems 
the most important and interesting is Hegel’s. 
For the static <ieity of Spinoza or substance he 
substitutes the dynamic deity or spirit. Spirit he 
conceives as reason, as a logical jirocess. Accord- 
ingly his pantheism has been described as * jian- 
Jogism’ {7rdi> \6yot). A modern disciple of Spinoza 
insists on the static view of God ■ 

‘ The processes called evolution, though everywhere operative, 
affect, each of them, only parts of the infinite whole of things ; 
and experience cannot possibly afford nn\ justification for 
supposing that the.i affect the Universe itself’ (Picton, p. 12). 

Hcgcl {(j-v.) with speculative daring takes the 
dynamic view and presents to us, on what seems 
the more probable interpretation of his sy.stem, an 
evolving tiod. That he has taken up the idea of 
evolution into his interpretation of the world is 
liis merit as a philosopher ; that he has treateil 
that evolution from too exclusively intellectual a 
standpoint, is his defect. 

‘That he appreherKhs the world as development, m wJiich 
reason is the ground, law, and ohiec't of all becoming, this is 
Hegel's strength : his weakness Is that he apiireheniis this 
development only as an ideal, logical one, which a<'cordingly is 
to be built up by pure notional dialectic’ (O Pfleiderer, i'fiilo- 
Sophy of Relujion, tr. A. Menzies, London, 1887, ii. 70f ) 

It is impossible in this article to discuss the 
(lucstion whether Hegel’s system is or is not pan- 
tlieism, an identification of God and the world or 
not. Does he or does he not identify the human 
apprehension, the cosmic manifestation, and the 
divine reality in his Absolute? Is the world’s 
evolution a logical process? And is this logical 
process God’s coming to self consciousness ? Hegel 
claimed to lie a sound Lutheran, and maintained 
the consistency of his philosophy with the Christian 
doctrine of God, hut the system itself appears pan- 
theistic. For Hegel the world-process was logical ; 
in it reason was manifested, and purpose fuliilled. 
The challenge and contradiction of the philosophy 
which affirmed that tlie real is the rational {panlog- 
ism ) is the affirmation that the real is irrational (a 
blind will, pantlielisni [ttSv + ^ 6 'Aw]) in Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism, which has affinity with the 
Indian conception of karma {q.r.). 

i^. Pantheism and panentheism. — Since the 
beginning of the 19th cent, the divine immaTicn(!e 
in the m orld has been emphasized. Instead of a 
creation by a series of divine acts at tlie very 
beginning, men think of a gradual evolution not yet 
completed, in which God is continuously active. 

‘If, then, the history of man be the ('ontinuation of the 
record of creation, it follows that the ereativp energy has not 
ceased to operate, and that its character, qualities, tendencies, 
modes of working and relation to tlie forms developed, can 
he better studied here than in the field of nature. This position 
is fundamental to our argument, and follows from the parailei 
between the yurnanence of God in nature and in man. He 
dwells in bo ii and He works through both, though always in 
methofls agreeable to the medium employed. What is energy 
in nature is reason and will in man, but they are no less ours 
that they arc inspired by Him, and no less His that they 


appear in us as conscious and voluntary activities’ (A. M. 
Fairhairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, London, 
19()‘2, p. 171 f.). 

A position such as this is not pantheistic. It 
might be called ‘ panentheism ’ {toLp iv Seip), the 
name which C. Krause gave to his system, in which 
God is a unity enclosing the world, but RU})erior to 
it. In one place Plotinus corrects pantheism by 
panentheism : 

‘The perfect Being consists of all beings, rather it omliraceH 
in itself all beings ’ (rSnn. vi. vi. 7). 

The term might also he aiiplied to the teaching of 
Maleliranche : 

‘ Toutes lea creatures, mfiuies les plus mat^rielles et les plu^t 
terrestres, sent on Dieu (juoique d’uiie inanidre Loutes]iinttiellt* ' 
{Iterh. li 6 ; see Eisler, p. .555 f ) 

Lotze {q.v.), in his doctrine of causality, lays 
himself open to the (diarge of pantheism ; out his 
most valuable discussion of personality in God and 
man rebuts the charge. To regard natural forces 
as the finite exercise of infinite power, or natural 
laws as the finite expression of infinite wisdom, is 
only to assert such a dependence of tlie world on 
Go^ and such an immanence of (xod in the world as 
are consistent with (’hristian theism. To emphasize 
immanence, so long as transcendence is recognized, 
is not to be regarded as an acceptance of {lantlicism. 
We must not call jiantheism the sense which jioets 
hav'e had of God’s presence in nature — e.g., Wiirds- 
worth’s Lines comjxmd a fcio Miles nho\'>e Tintern 
A hbey : 

‘And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the jov 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense Hubliiue 
Of Bomething far more doepl.i interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the liRht of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things ’ 

Tenny.‘=;on’s The Higher Pantheism is misnamed, as 
the poet’s exhortation to personal communion with 
God show.s : 

‘Speak to Hun thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 

meet. 

Closer 18 Ho than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 
A pantheist coulil not speak thus. Yet a vivid 
sense of God in nature may lead to a poetic pan- 
theism. 

15 . Modern pantheism.— Before offering some 
criticism on pantheism as a mode of religious faith 
or philosophical thought, there are a few questions 
alnnit it which a modern exponent, J. A. Picton, 
may be allowed to answer. 

‘ If Pantheism affirms God to be All in All, it does not follow’ 
that Pantheism must hold a man, or a tree, or a tiger to be 
God.’ While God is the whole, no part by itself can be regarded 
as God, but as part of the whole it can be nothing else. For 
pantheism, ‘ so far from tolerating any doubt as to the being of 
Go<l, denies that there is an> thing else.’ God is not, however, 
merely the sum of things. 'That Unity is not merely the 
aggregate of all the finite objects which we observe or infer, 
but is a living whole, expressing itself in infinite variety ’ (p. 10). 
It has already been noted that he refuses to regard as properly 
pantheistic every theory of emanation of the world from God ; 
and maintains that evolution can be true only of the parts, not 
of the whole. From the point of view of pantheism, * all change, 
ev'olution, progress, retrojfression, sin, pain, or any other good 
or evil is local, finite, partial ; while the infinite co-ordination of 
such infinitesimal movements makes one eternal peace’ (p. 88). 
Avowing himself a disciple of Spinoza, of whom he says that he 
‘ was the first Pantheist w ho was also a prophet, in the sense of 
speaking out the divine voice of the infinite Universe to its 
human constituent parts ’ (p. 66 f.), he suggests a modification of 
Spinoza’s pantheism, which would purge it of all the leaven of 
materialism, which gives Haeckel the pretext for claiming to 
be also a Spinozist. ‘ The whole trend of philosophy during the 
nineteenth century was towards a view of Extension itself as a 
mode of Thought, and therefore toward the absorption of one 
of Spinoza’s theoretical divine attributes in the other ’ (p. 03). 
The All, as known to us, might then be conceived as thought. 
For the pantheistic tendencies of modern thought Picton finds 
two reasons : (1) ‘ Science has made unthinkable the old-world 
conception of a three-storeyed Universe, constructed by an 
artificer God, who suddenly awoke from an eternity of idleness 
to make Heaven, Earth, and Hell ' (p. 86). Here Picton stoops 
to a rhetorical device unworthy of a thinker. He first cari- 
catures what he then rejects. Modern theism can meet modern 
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science on more equal terms than this statement allows. (2) 
But faith jprotests affainst materialism os the conclusion of 
science : ‘ All the hints ffiven us by sc-ienco of the ultimate one- 
ness of all thingsj converge in the faith that All is Go<l, and 
God is All ’ (p. 88). In opposition to the theist’s view that 
religion and morality must he a personal relation to a personal 
God, the caricature of which on j>. 91 need not be quoted, he 
asserts that pantheism ‘ regards obedience and devotion to God 
as the ultimate and most inspiring application of that principle 
of the loyalty of the part to the whole which runs through all 
morality’ (p. 91), and yet the illnstratioii.s which he gives of 
that loyalty are all in the personal relations of family, school, 
club, municipality, and nationality, although ho gives a show 
of reason to his argument by making the object of loyalty or 
devotion the abstraction ‘the law of the whole.’ This modern 
pantheist is as tolerant as was the ancient pantheism of poly- 
theism and idolatry. ‘ If we can attain to that intellectual love 
of Go<l in which Spinoza was absoibed, we have no <juarrel with 
any mode of sincere devotion Pious Catholic, Protestant, 
Vodantist, Mohainiiiedan — all, by tlic imiilicit, though unrecog- 
11 ised necessities of their faith, worship the same God as our- 
selves’ (p. Otif.). But actually and practically the explicit 
creed or code makes a very great dinerence in religion and 
morality. 

i6. Criticism. — Pantlieism is ho impressed with 
the vastness of the universe that it rejects any 
explanation of its origin, whether bv necessary 
emanation from or by free creation by God ; it 
simply cuts the Gordian knot by identifying God 
and world. It is so imorcssed by the infinitude 
and absoluteness of Go<t that it not only rejects 
the extreme anthropomorphism of popular religion, 
but even refuses to consider seriously such an 
argument as Lotze’s for the jiersonality of God as 
not contradictory of, hut even harmonious with, 
the attributes of infinitude and absoluteness. It 
is at these two points tliat it must be speculatively 
met. If God is not to be absorbed in the world 
(pancosmism), or the world in God (acosmism), such 
a diflcrence of world an<l God must be recognized 
as demands some explanation of their relation. 
Whether the ex[)lanation that theism oilers is oi is 
not adequate, it at least faces a problem whiidi 
lantheism simjily shirks. Common thought and 
ife assume, ami cannot but assume, the diirercnce 
which iiantheism merely ignores. To deny person- 
ality to God as pantheism does is to oiler to* tnonght 
and life not a higher object of worship and service, 
but a lower, a sub- personal unity or whole, even if 
described as living. Should pantheism, following 
Cicton’s modification of Spinoza, speak of that 
unity or whole as infinite thought, can thought be 
conceived without the subject thinking? We can 
now think of i>ersonality without the anthropo- 
morphism of popular religion ; and so pantheism, 
in opposing itself to anthropoinorjihiKin, is avoid- 
ing the real issue for modern thinking. 

Practically pantheism refuses to regard morality 
and religion as the relation of the ‘ I ’ of man to the 
‘Thou’ of God, and substitutes for it that of the 
jiart to the whole. Accordingly its ideal is not 
self-realization of the ‘ I ’ in distinction from, and 
yet in relation to, the ‘ Tliou,’ but the self-losing 
of the part in the whole, which may of course be 
represented as the self-recovery, since the whole is, 
as it were, the essence of the part. As an escape 
from the egoistic and the egocentric standpoint, 
pantheism has a relative value for niorality and 
religion ; but self-realization in distinction from, 
and yet in the relation of dependence on, com- 
munion with and submission to God is neither 
<‘goistic nor egocentric. Pantheism so identifies 
the part with the whole, and so subjects the part 
to the whole, that the human personality loses its 
^ense of freedom and assurance of immortality. 
Contemplation tends to take the place of action, 
and a quietistic disposition is encouraged. As the 
distinction between right and wrong becomes 
relative, the nerve of moral effort and conflict is 
severed ; and the belief in and hope of progress are 
lessened, if not altogether lost. The sense of sin, 
the feeling of penitence, and the effort of amend- 
ment become, and must become, to the consistent 
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pantheistic thinker illusive. As there is no neces- 
sity for, so there is no reality in, tlie Christian 
redemption for a thorough - going pantlieist: 
Christs work for man must be dismissed as my- 
thology. Does what pantlieism oft'ers to the moral 
eonscieneo and religious eonsciousiiess compensate 
for what it takes away, and must take away, if 
consistent? This question the writer leaves the 
reader of this article to answer for himself. There 
is iiiiich pantheism which is not consistent — a 
tendency rather than a system ; and it has some 
value as a corrective of a crude anthropomorjdiisni, 
or hard deism, and as an crnphasiH, if exaggerated, 
on God’s affinity with and inmiaiience in man, on 
the truth that in Him wc live and move and have 
our being, for we also are His ollsjiring. 

Litkrai niiR,— Besidt'H thi* books lefcrredto throughout llu* 
article, and those given under 1 ’oi.ythkihm, etc, thestandaid 
Histones of Philosophy or of religious and works of Christian 
apologetics may be consulted ; and the following works may be 
added from Picton’s bibliography : SUE i, [189.'q , J, Allanson 
Picton, Christian Pantheism, London, 1873, The lielajimiof the 
Universe, do. 1901 ; P. H. Hug:enholtz, Ethisch Panthetsme, 
Aiusterdam, 1903 (not translated^ T. Steinmann {RdC n 
fl912J 112.')) also recommends W. Dilthey, ‘Der entwicklungs 
geschiehtl. Pantheismus,’ in AGPh xiii. 1 1 900] 307-3(30, 44 5-4 82, 
H. Scholz, ‘ Der Pantheismus in seinem Verbaltnis zuin 
Gottesglauben des (diristentums,’ PJIi cxii. [1910] 430-4(34 , 
M. Scheibe, ‘Pantheismus und Personlichkoit Gottos,' Protes- 
tant isehe Monatshefte, xvi. [191*2] .361-373. 

A. E- Gativik. 

PANTHEISM (Greek and Homan). — The defi- 
nitions of imntheism generally agree in identifying 
God with the world : God anti the universe are one 
and inseparable ; all is God and God is all ; nature 
and God are identicjal. So far as the terms go, such 
statements are acceptable, emphasizing, as they do, 
the oneness and the divineiiess of reality. Every- 
thing, however, depends upon the meaning of the 
notion of God employed in these definitions, and on 
this jioint authorities dift’er. Kccent naturalistic 
.systems like Haeckel’s, which call themselves 
pantheistic, conceive of God as the univeisal sub- 
stance which obeys the physical law of energy, and 
the ancient naturalistic philosoplier Strato is fre- 
quently characterized as a pantheist, although Ins 
God is, in Cicero’s words, ‘without sense and foi m.'* 
To call the world God in such cases is, however, as 
Schopenhauer justly declares, merely to increase 
the language Avith a suiicrlluous synonym for the 
Avord ‘God.’ If we mean by deity nothing more 
than the ultimate independent substance, Avhutever 
may be its nature, then every monistic tlieory of 
the universe is pantlieist i(h and Ave should hai c to 
include materialistic moiiiKiii among the jiantheistic 
systems. This we are not ready to do in the 
following a(x;ount. Nor shall Ave consider as pan- 
theistic those Avorld-vicAvs Avhich reduce deity to 
the sum of all things, even when these things are 
regarded as having each its separate psychic life : 
panpsychism is not necessarily pantheism, although 
it often accompanies it and may he a pieparatioii 
for it. By pantheism w'e mean that doctrine Avhich 
conceives or reality as one in essence and form, and 
thinks of this unity as somehoAv rational and divine. 
Ilence, according to this teaciliing, God is an entity 
not separate from the Avorld and remote from it, 
but in it and of it — immanent, not transcendent; 
everything partakes of the nature of God. The 
jiarticular objects and individuals have no absolute 
existence of their own, but are either modes of tiie 
universal substance or parts of the divim* uliole. 
Moreover, all things arise from God by necessity ; 
they folloAV inevitably from His infinite being. 

The development of pantheistic theories ^oes 
hand in hand with the development of monism, 
which springs from the intellectual craving for 
unity ; with the development of the notion of laAv 
and order in the world ; and with tne evolution of 
the conception of mind. We find the monistic 
1 de Nat, De&r. i. 13, 86. 
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idea consciously realized and the notion of uni- 
formity at least dimly recognized among the Greek 
physicists or physiologers of the 6th and early 
6th century n.C. Here, therefore, we may look 
for tlie iK'gniniiigs of, or perhaps it would be better 
to say ])ieparations for, pantheism: all things 
s])riiig from an original stulf which is vaguely con- 
ceived as alive or animated (hylozoism). All that 
ve know of the teaching of the Milesian Thales is 
that he called this primary substance water. But 
the fact that /Etius later understood him to mean 
that the god in all things is the divine energy of 
water shows the pantheistic possibilities of this 
simple theory, l^antheistic tendencies become 
more pronounced in Anaximander, tlie fellow- 
townsman of Thales, whose principle, the direipoPj 
is the oiHi boundless uncreated ami indestructible 
being. It is imhiterminate, and yet everything 
specific, every quality, lies ombeilned in it and is 
dilltu'enl iateif fiom it only to be merged again in 
its infinite source. Aiistotle tells us that Anaxi- 
mander’s diTfipav embraces everything and rules 
everything, and that it is divine, \^dlether 
Anaximamler himself taught the iliviiiity of his 
principle or it is mmcly inferred by Aristotle we 
cannot say, hut that such a conclusion could have 
been draun at all is evidence of the pantheistic 
possihilil ies of the view. We lind simitar tenden- 
cies ill Anaximenes of Miletus. All things are 
transformations of tlio jiriinary substance, air, 
wliicli is hylozoistically conceived : air is an en- 
souled matter. 

‘ .Just aa onr houI which is air holds us toj'ether (o-uv'fpaTet), so 
it is fircalii and air that encoiiiitasscs the whole world 

{ntpux^^O' i Ilf., Doz. 278 [UitWr and Preller, UtU, 

philoSop/lKt’ (rrtVCCP'^, p. 20J) 

A later follower of Anaximenes, Diogenes of 
Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoias, who 
lived at a time when the notion of mind lunl been 
made somewhat more deiimte in Greek thought, 
carries the idea of his teacher still further in the 
direction of pantheism • 

‘Air is the i)eniR in M'hicli reason (hNclIs, which jmides and 
rules all thin};s, tor it lies in its nature to cxlt'od everywhere 
and to be in e\ ory thing ’ {Sunpl. phys. 33'. ir>2, 21 D f Ritter and 
Preller, j) J74|). 

The thinkers whom we have been considering 
<;ontred their attention upon the jmddem of sub- 
stance ; tlie Pythagoreans began to speculate upon 
tlie problem of form, law, and order, and sought 
tlie explanation of things in tlieir numerical and 
geometrical relations; for them numbers consti- 
tute t he essence of things and t he cause of all the 
harmonies in the world. Numbers are odd and 
even, i.e. limited and unlimited ; hence the uni- 
verse is a harmony of the limited and unlimited. 
And, since unity is the product of theodd and even 
numbers, it would have been easy to infer that the 
universe is comprehended in unity. The notions 
of iiiiity and order are suggestive of pantheism, and 
it is nob surprising that this philosophy should 
have hecM developed into pantheism m the 1st cent, 
n.C., alter Stoic pantheism had become popular in 
the Homan world Some of the Ne.o- Pythagoreans 
deiived all numbers from the universal numns and, 
under the influence of Platonism, identified them 
wit h the Platonic ideas. 

The traces of pantheistic speculation appear in 
still more marked form in the younger contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, Xenophanes of Elea, wlio 
ajmroaches the world-problem from the religious j 
side. God is for him the changeless and imperish- 
able, timeless beinj^, and is conceived as a unity 
endowed with intelligence : ‘ the whole of him sees, 
the Avhole of him thinks, the whole of him hears,’ 
and He rules all things by the power of His mind. 
Aristotle informs us that he taught the unity of 
tlie all and called this unity Goa. He evidently 
looked upon the wmrld of plurality and change as 


the manifestation of the changeless God, without 
j becoming aware of any contradiction in his 
thought. Parmenides, the pupil of Xenophanes, 
develops the theory of bis teacher in metaphysical 
form, omitting, as A. Fischer has said,^ the theo- 
logical flourishes. Being is for liim one, timeless, 
unchangeable, indestructible, always the same. 
Like the God of his predecessor, the being of 
Parmenides is intelligent : thought and being are 
identical. Since there can be neither change nor 
differentiation in being, the world of plurality and 
change is hut an illusion, a mere ajijioarniiei*, u 
world of falsehood. We have in this teaching of 
Parmenides a static pantheism, wiiich, however, 
fails to account for our world of experience, the 
Avoild of plurality and change. The name of i*an- 
theism is frequently denied to it on the ground 
tliat being does not manifest itself in the world of 
change, that nature or the phenomenal order is not 
exhausted in God. This would be a valid objection 
to including thi.s doctrine among the pantluustie 
systems hail not Parmenides ruled out the entire 
sense- world as mere appearance. 

According to Farmeiiides, motion, change, be- 
coming, are unthinkable and therefore eaiinot be 
real. It is for this reason that he does not know 
what to do with our world of experience and treats 
it as an illusion. Heraclitus [q.v.], on the other 
hand, finds in change and becoming the vi iy 
essence of reality : all things are Imiihuneiitally 
forms of one and the same (hylozoistic) juineijde, 
the ever-living lire. There can be no world \\ ith- 
out change : everything is translonued into its 
opposite ; fire becomes air, water, eartli, and then 
jiasses upwards again thiough tlie same stages and 
returns to file. Keality is a union of ojiposites, 
and war is tlie father of all things. JVIoieover, the 
liie-priiiciplc acts according to Taw and measure ; 
it is theiefore a rational piiiiciple (\/j 705) -rational 
in the sense tliat law is immanent in the cosmie 
order. Everything ha})pens according to tlie Ai^7os, 
according to the la>v of opposites ; \byo^ and fate* 
or necessity {elizappLbpy]) are identical. It is rational 
also in tlie sense of guiding tlie uinveise ; it is 
the wisdom steering all things through all things. 
This jihilosopliy is a well-develojied dynamic jian- 
thoisni : the universe is the expression of an all- 
pervading active reason ; iiideeil, it is the iinivtusal 
reason in ceaseless action. It is true that Hera- 
clitus did not describe tlie fire-X<57os as acting 
with conscious deliberation, but neither did he 
conceive it merely as objective reason, as tlie in- 
dwelling law or order of the universe, as some 
interpreters hold. 'riie pre-Socratics had not 
readied a clear-cut conception of mind — they were 
too much interested in the external side of reality 
for that — but it is reasonable to suppose that all 
except the materialistic atomists placed in nature 
something akin to the human soul, and that 
Heraclitus as well as the Eleatics lecognized the 
logical aspect of mind as oi primary importance 
in the universe. Tlie particular human soul, too, 
is a part of the universal lire-\(i709, according to 
our pantheist ; indeed, it is a s[»ark of the divine 
lire itself and remains in constant Jiving touch 
witli it. If this is so, all men ought to know the 
truth and act in accordance with it. Heraclitus, 
however, does not draw the full consequences of 
his pantheism here : according to him, the indi- 
vidual persists in his subjective opinions {l6La 
4>p6p7)(ns) ; men do not know the eternal Xiiyos ; it is 
in them, hut they do not see it ; nor do they order 
their conduct in conformity to it. Yet, if every- 
thing real is rational, how does it haptien that man 
alone can oppose the Xiiyoy or the law of the world ? 
It has been suggested that Heraclitus introduced 

1 ‘Die Orundlehren der vorsokratischen Philosophic,’ in 
Groftge Denker, i., Leipzig, 1911, p. 42. 
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the notion of free will at this point, as did nearly 
all the later pantheists — in utter disregard of the 
logic of their systems. There is, however, no evi- 
dence of such a teaching or that he was at all 
aware of any inconsistency in his thinking here. 

Tlie notion of a universal mind (voOs) acting with 
deliberation and design appears in the teaching of 
Anaxagoras {q.v.), an elder contemporary of 
Socrates. Mind is ruler over all; it holds sway 
over the whole revolving universe ; it knows all 
things and it regulates all things. Anaxagoras, 
however, is not a pantheist, but teaches a vague 
dualism ; his countless substances or elements of 
specilic quality are distinct from mind, the nature 
of which seems to be immaterial, but is not clearly 
defined. Moreover, as the beginner of the worhf- 
pro(;esH, his uous is transcendent It is true that 
mind is also present in the world, in organic 
forms, and even in minerals, and therefore imma- 
nent, but it is always brought in as the cause of 
motion only wliere mechanical explanations do not 
avail. 

In Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who domi- 
nated Greek thought during the latter part of the 
6th and the whole of the 4 th cent. B.C., the con- 
ception of mind as a principle different from matter 
is sharply delined, and philosophy enters upon its 
dualistic stage. There are, however, lines of 
thought in the Platonic theory which easily lend 
themselves to pantheistic interpretation ami were 
later turned to pantheistic account by the Neo- 
Platonists. Thus, Plato speaks of nature as 
of the world as ^wow rr, and calls the 

world a blessed (^od. Gr God is the supreme 
Idea which embraces all the others in itself, the 
Unity Avhich comprehends in itself the true es.sences 
of things. Since each idea is a unity which com- 
prehends the inau’^ in itself, and all ideas are 
compiehended in the supreme idea of the Good, as 
the siiecies are contained. in the genus, the world is 
a manifestation of the Good, of the divine purpose, 
of beauty, truth, and goodness. The ideas are 
coneeivea by Plato as active, forming forces of 
nature, hence as purjiosive or final causes. In 
spite of these pantheistic leanings, however, the 
Platonic system remains dualistic: ojiposed to 
mind stands an obstreperous element, non-heing 
(/xr; 6 v)y whether it be conceived as space or as 
matter. 

Basing itself upon the philosonhy of Heraclitus 
and aided by Platonic-Aristotelian conceptions, 
Stoicism worked out a thoroughgoing system of 
jiaritheisin, a system that has influenced nearly all 
the pantheislic philosophies which liave appealed 
in the Western world since its birth at tlie begin- 
ning of the 3 rd century n.C. According to it, God 
and nature are one ; the world is the manifestation 
ot the universal \ 6 yo%. A670S rrys <l)v<r€U)s or Koivbs 

rrjs 0j''crea»s \ 6 yos and koipt] 0lVis arc one and the 
same. The universe is the evolution of the Xrfyos ; 
this is the ‘ germinative reason’ of tilings (\670s 
orwepfxaTiKds). With Heraclitus the Stoics regard 
this \ 6 yos as fire or breath and therefore material ; 
but it is an intelligent, purnoseful matter. The 
Stoic substance is sjurit and matter in absolute 
union; it is spiritual matter or material Bjiirit; 
reason is not a property of the corporeal. This 
teaching is no more materialistic than is the 
Spinozistic view that thought and extension are 
difi'erent attributes or aspects of the one substance. 
God is CibfJLa poepbvy irvp poepbp, vpcOfia poepbp. Nor 
is the doctrine dualistic, even though the \ 6 yos 
is said to fashion matter and (iod is called 
the soul of the world rod 8 \ov It is 

monistic : both the soul and the body of God are 
the same in principle ; all the elements in the 
world are transformations of the original divine 
fire, even that part of matter which seems devoid 


of all life and motion. From the fire-X67os eveiy- 
thing has evolved and to it everything will again 
return, only to be produced again in all its details 
{rraXiyyepcaia) time without end. The so-called 
passive stufi’, too, is divine, even though only in 
a lower degree. The term ‘God,’ it is true, is 
sometimes applied only to the primary suhstance 
with its qualities or to tlie active principle as 
opposed to the passive, hut that is because the 
Stoics looked ujion lire or adher as the juirost 
phase of deity, the more remote transformations 
or emanations of the divine lire being less di \ ine. 
For the same reason tliey often called the luling 
part of the universe (r6 ■pycpioviKbp) God and ])lace<l 
it in heaven. It is also true that the later Koinan 
Stoics, more dee])ly interested in ethics than in 
metapliysics, sometimes identify God with the 
soul of the world (the universe, says Seneia,' 
consists of matter and God), hut in doing this 
they are weakening, if not abandoning, the old 
Stoic doctrine. 

The universal fire-Xiiyor contains within itself 
the rational germs wliich act in inorganic things 
and in jilants, animals, and man ; they take tlie 
ploc'e of the Aristotelian forms and are the linal 01 
purposive causes of the particular things. Fvery- 
thing in the woild is determined, siilqect to 
necessity or fate {ei/xapfi^pr]). Yet this necessity is 
not blind ; it is the law of the XiJyoy, rational ; and 
evcrytliing is arranged by rrovitlonee for tlie hesl, 
God being the l^'ather of all, heneticent and kind. 
Hence physical evil is not evil at. all, hut helps to 
realize the divine purpose ; the Stoics otVer a com- 
plete theodicy. The human soul, lik(‘ (‘verything 
else, is a jiart of the divine X670S ; indei'd, it is a 
spark of the divine lire. If man, too, lulls under 
tile law of necessity, as lie must according to tlie 
logic of the system, then God ami not man m 
responsible for moral evil. ’I'his conclusion, how- 
ever, tlic Stoics were not always willing to draw, 
holding that the soul is free and t hat the realizn 
tion of the etliical good doiicnds on ourselves. VN'e 
have the power over our judgments and iniimlses 
(indeed, oiir jiassions are redncihlc to judgments) ; 
we are self-detiTmining and can free ourselves 
from the contingencies of life. Jn other words, 
the Stoics, wJiile teaching determinism in then 
metaphysics, make an excejition in favour of man 
in tlieir ethics ; they are reluctant to deny the 
aiitononiy of the human will. ’Pheir philosojihy 
is therefore not consistently jiantheistic : the 
human indiviilual is nof. a link in tlie iiniversnl 
cliain of causality. 

Stoicism, which was itself a synthesis of many 
Greek systems, exercised a great intluem e upon 
all the schools of philosoidiy that continued in th<* 
Gra‘co-Koman world after the golden age of 
tliought. Indeed, a kind of eclecticism arose 
which represented an amalgamation, and often 
a mere conglomeration, of Platonic, Perijiatetie, 
Pythagorean, and Stoic elements and led to a sad 
confusion of philosophical conceptions and to a 
misunderstanaing of the great schools. A shining 
example of such confused thinking is furnished by 
Antiochus, tlie teacher of Cicero ; according to 
him, the teachings of the Academy, the U\ceum, 
and the Htoa are all pantheistic. The unknown 
antlior of the Peripatetic treatise ircpl Kdff/xoif fuses 
the tran.scendent vovs of Aristotle with the im- 
manent God of the Stoics, holding that the poOs is 
sejiarate from the world, Imt that his power, like 
the Stoic X670S, pervades the uni verse. Hero we 
have an anticipation of the hypostatic X670S which 
appears in the later Ji'wish-Greek and Neo- 
Platonic systems ; hut tlie doctrine is neither 
clearly developed nor consistently^carried out. 
The writer vacillates between transcendence and 
1 Epp. Ixv. 23. 
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immanence ; Bometimes God and His power are 
separate; sometimes God is the all-pervading 
principle. Theism and pantheism are There con- 
tending for the mastery. We find a similar 
conflict and a similar tendency to compromise be- 
tween theism and pantheism in all the philosophies 
of the centuries immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the birth of Christ. 

The Tewish-Greek philosophy of Alexandria 

niakes the X67os-idea the centre of its teaching and 
develops it along theosophical lines. It is a kind 
of Jewish scholasticism, combining Greek thought 
and the theology of the OT, making copious use 
of allegorical interpretations, after the manner of 
the Stoics, in order to harmonize philosophy and 
religion, Aristobulus, a Peripatetic Jew who lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor ( 181-145 B.C.), 
lays the foundation of this theology by fusing 
J*eripatetie and Stoic elements in sudi a way as to 
make them square with Jewish ideas. He inclines 
to Stoic pantheism, but cannot give up the tran- 
scendent Jewish God. The power of God [Hvaixis 
ToO OeoO) is placed between God and the world ; the 
divine wisdom is also introduced, but whether as 
a property of God or as a separate hypostasis is 
not made clear. The creative word of God, an- 
other Jewish idea, is likewise brought in. Not 
unlike the teachings of Aristobulus are those of 
the pseudo-Solomon’s book of Wisdom, in which 
a mo(Ufle«l pantheism is taught. We discover in 
all these works the same vacillation between the 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence and the theistic 
doctrine of transcendence which we notice<l above. 
The influence of Stoicism prevented these thinkers 
Irom conceiving the universe as not sharing in 
deity, while tlie Jewish notion of the exalted God, 
supported by Aristotle’s theism, would not let 
them bring God down from heaven and place Him 
in the world. God is therefore separated from 
nature, but the chasm is bridged by intermediate 
entities — X670S, wisdom, power. 

Philo, the Alexandrian Jew (born c. 25 B.c.), 
attempts a complete syntliesis of pagan philosophy 
and orthodox Judaism. Platonic and Stoic con- 
ceptions preponderate in his system, but they are 
regarded, in the Jewish fashion, as derived from 
the OT. Influenced by Stoic tliought, Philo some- 
times softens the doctrine of the transcendent God 
(according to which the absolutely perfect, change- 
less, and inconceivable being cannot come in con- 
tact with an imperfect and changing world), and 
speaks in the pantheistic strain. XVithout divine 
action the universe could not be what it is, nor 
could it continue in existence ; hence God must be 
the all-pervading being, comprehending the world 
in Himself. For the most part, however, Philo is 
unwilling to let his pin e God he contaminated by 
contact with the impure world. Moreover, pan- 
theism makes God responsible for evil — a view 
which the Jewish thinker likewise hesitates to 
accept. Here the X(!i7os-(loctrine, with which his 
predecessors had been experimenting, oilers itself 
as a means of reconciling the Jcm isli doctrine of 
transcendence with tlie Stoic doctrine of imma- 
nence. God’s power of thought, of creating ideas, 
is substantialized and made a separate organ ; the 
X670S is the unity of archetypes, ISeQv^ the in- 
telligible pattern of the sense-world. The divine 
ideas or thoughts of God {\ 6 yoi), which have their 
place in the X67or, fashion and preserve the world ; 
the world is therefore a copy of tlie divine reason 
and pervaded throughout by divine reason. Philo, 
however, is vacillating in his conception of the 
relation of the \ 6 yof to God ; sometimes the \ 6 yos 
is conceived as separate from God, sometimes as 
identical witti Him. God is called jf'vxh twv 6 \<aVf 
or pods Twp 8 \u}p, in true pantheistic fashion ; then, 
again, the \ 6 yos is a living active unity of ideas. 


created by God but working outside of God ; and 
functions are ascribed to it which are not in 
keeping with the nature of the deity. He also 
tells us that God is beyond the world and outside 
of His work, but that He has filled the world with 
Himself, i.c. by means of His power which He has 
stretched to the outermost limits of the world, and 
that thus He has woven everything into a beautiful 
harmony. The X67 oj is sometimes also identified 
with the Jewish creative word of God, by which 
Philo means reason as ivell as speech, here making 
use of tlie Stoic distinction between the X670S 
ipdidOtTos and the Xd7os irpo<popiK 6 s. The Jewisli 
doctrine of wisdom is likewise connected with the 
X67os-teaching ; indeed, wisdom is identified with 
\ 6 yos. The X<i7os is also called the servant, 
messenger, and interpreter of God, the image or 
shadow of God, tlie son of God, the oldest or the 
first-born son of God, the universe being pedinepos. 

All these doctrines have a pantheistic ring and 
might easily be fashioned into a pantheistic system, 
were it not for the fact that Philo also teaches the 
pre-existence of matter. 

Another Stoic note in the Philonic worhl-view is 
the doctrine of nec.essity {elfxapp^prj), an exception, 
however, being made in favour of man, who is free 
from necessity. No effort is made to reconcile the 
doctrine of human freedom with this teaching, or 
with the view that the human understanding is an 
emanation of the divine mind or a kind of exten- 
sion from it, or with the view of man’s original 
bent for matter, which is a fetter of the soul and 
the cause of sin, or with the view that virtue 
depends upon man’s participation in the divine 
X670J. We find a similar inconsistency in the 
Stoic system, and again in Neo- Platonism. 

Philo’s philosophy culminates in a religious 
mysticism ; God is beyond all knowledge ; hence, 
in order to reach Him, man must transcend both 
the world of sense and the X670S, lose his individu- 
ality in a state of ecstasy, and become merged in 
the divine Being. 

Philo’s philosophy may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Neo-Platonism {f/.v .) ; indeed, the latter 
niiglit be de8cribe<l as a development and system- 
atization of the thoughts of the Jewish thinker. 
It exhibits the same tendency to eclecticism : 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Neo-Pythagorean 
teachings are used and fashioned into a great 
philosophic edifice — the last of which Greek culture 
can boast. Other precursors are the Pythagorean 
Platonibts — Plutarch, Maximus, Apulems, Galen, 
Celsus, and Nurnenius. These thinkers, like the 
early Alexandrians, oscillate between the doctrine 
of transcendence and the doctrine of immanence ; 
tliey make concessions to pantheism, but the 
thought of the absolute, indivisible, and change- 
less being keeps them from completely identifying 
God and world. Plotinus, the chief figure in the 
Neo-Platonic school, conceives God as the absolute 
unity, of which nothing can be predicated : He is 
higher than being, thought, gooefness, beauty, and 
activity. And yet, in spite of the exalted nature 
of his absolute, Plotinus derives tlie world of 
plurality and (;hange from Him : He is the fountaiii- 
nead of everything that is; out of the fullness of 
His being flows the \vorld, proceeding by gradual 
stages or degrees of worthiness until matter— the 
lowe.st of His emanations and the principle of evil 
— is reached. God is too pure anti exalted to soil 
His being by contact with the world, but the vovs. 
which is both thought and being, is His copy and 
product, receiving from the absolute the power of 
creation. This pods produces the idea^ or the 
Kbfffios poTjrds — an ideal unity in diversity, embrac- 
ing everything in itself as the whole comprehends 
the parts or the genus the species, even to the 
ideas of individual things. Only the evil is not 
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included among the ideas of the vovt. The yoOs 
has a yearning for the transcendent — it contem- 
plates God ; but it has also an eartliward bent and 
BO creates a world-soul, or \6y05 ; or, rather, the 
world-soul flows from it as it itself flo'As from the 
transcendent God. The X670S is a copy of the yoOs ; 
its contents, the Xdyoi, received from the ideas 
contained in the vouy, are copies of these ideas. 
The world -soul, or X<57os, contemplates the yoOs 
above it ; it contemplates itself ; and it conteni- 
jdates that which is below it. It reflects and 
deliberates, possesses life and motion ^avrijs 
Kiyov/j,^yTj), and produces the visible universe. 
Matter proceeds n-om the world-soul ; it is as such 
absolute privation, {jXtj, formless, without quality. 
Through the X6yoi the Xdyot forms or fashions 
matter, matter really never being without form. 
Every particular body consists of matter and has 
its own i)articular X&yos in it, which does not act 
mechanically upon matter, but through the con- 
cept — organically, one might say. Nevertheless, 
the X6yoc do not act consciously and with delibera- 
tion. It is these active X6yoi that constitute the 
essential elements of the seed and account for the 
difl'ercnces among the various organisms. We 
have here a teleological explanation of organic life 
which goes back to the Stoic X6yoi (nr€pix.a.rLKol and 
Aristotle’s forms. The Xdyoi are copies of the 
ideas in the I'oOs ; the poOs is a copy or emanation 
of God ; hence the ultimate source of order and 
harmony is (iod. 

It follows tliat the entire universe is fashioned 
and sustained by the all-jicrvading X<57os and is 
under the governance of r< 3 ason ; everywhere the 
world reveals traces of the beautiful and the good, 
which have their source in the vovs and ultimately 
in God. Hence matter cannot be altogether evil, 
as Plotinus held ; indeed, it turns out to be evil 
only in the sense that it is an obstruction to the 
pure ideas, that it is the cause of plurality and 
imperfection. It is hard to see how it can be evil 
at all when we remember that matter is an emana- 
tion from God, that the X 670 S is [iredisnoscd to it, 
that the Xdyos fashions it according to the beautiful 
and good ideas of the intelligible order, that in the 
visible harmony everything — even the seeming 
evil — is in place. God is really rosjjonsible for the 
physical evil in the world, as the Stoics had taught, 
nut Plotinus refuses to burden Him with the 
responsibility for moral evil or to explain it away ; 
this he attributes to man’s free will. His freedom, 
however, is only an intelligible freedom, each 
individual having chosen his particular character 
in a pre-existent state. We have here a similar 
difficulty to that which confronted us in the 
systems of the Stoics and of Philo, The causal 
nexus is broken by man’s power to choose bis own 
character ; an element sceins to be introduced into 
the universe over wdiich the divine X 670 S has no 
control. 

The Stoics, basin'^ themselves on Heraclitus, 
offered the first clearly develoj^ed system of 
dynamic pantheism in Greek thouglit, while 
Plotinus made the most thoroughgoing attempt to 
reconcile pantheism with theism. In spite 01 the 
transcendence of the Neo-Platonic God, the world 
proceeds from Him ; the poOs springs from Him ; 
the X6yos springs from the voOs^ and expresses 
itself in the visible garment of matter, wiiich is 
itself a remote product of God. Nature is impreg- 
nated with the divine ideas, with the ideal forces 
which have their ultimate source in the absolutely 
gmod being. But God does not exhaust Himself in 
His product, according to Plotinus ; He loses noth- 
ing uy giving birth to a world. Plotinus’s teaching 
here resemHes the German philosopher Krause’s 
‘ panentheism’ (cf. above, p. 612 ), in which, however, 
God is a self-conscious and free personality— a con- 


ception which was foreign to the thought of the 
Greeks or at any rate not clearly defined and con- 
sistently carried out by any one of their thinkers. 
And yet it must not be uirgotten tliat even the 
Stoics attributed something like personality to 
God when they identified Him with providence 
{wpdpota), and that Plotinus himself conceived God 
not as an irrational being, but as a superrational 
being. 
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Hegel (tr E. S Haldane and F. II. Siinson, 8 vols., London, 
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W. Windelband (tr. .1. H. TuftsS, New York, 1901), also the 
HiBtones of Greek Philosophy by H. Ritter (tr. A. J. W. 
Morrison, 4 vols., Oxford, 1838-40), E. Zeller (tr. B. F. Alleyne, 
<). .1. Iteichel, and others, 9 vols., London, 1870 flf.), A. 
Schwegler3 (Freiburg, 1886X W. Windelband (tr. H. K 
Cushman, New York, 1899), T. Gomperz hr. L. Magnus and 
G. O. Berry, 4 vols., London, 1901-12), P. Deussen (liOipzig, 
1911), J. Burnet*-^ (London, 1908), A. W. Benn^ (do loif)), A 
Dtfring (2 vols., IjOinzig, 1903) , R. Adumsoa (The Derelopment 
of Greek Philosophy, London, 1908); see also ‘Allgeiiieine 
Geech, der Philosopbie ' in Knltxtt dee Geqenwart, i. 5 [1913J , 
R. Eucken, Die LcbeiuanscJuiuunqen der qrossen Denker, 
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A. Schmexel, Die Philusophie der mitticren Stoa, Berlin, 
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PANTHEISM (Hindu). — i. Introductory. — It 

has frcmiently been affirmed, by none more em- 
phatically than b^ A. Barth, who has done so 
much for the elucidation of Indian thought, that 
the tone and tendency of Indian conviction and 
belief are an a whole pantheistic. It may fairly be 
questioned, however, whether any wide generaliza- 
tion upon the set of the many cross-currents of 
Indian thinking is justified. With at least equal 
truth the assertion might be made that India 
reasons upon tbeistic presumptions, and that her 
favourite philosophy reaches idealistic conclusions. 
Under other skies and in other lands it might 
apjpear difficult to induce harmonious working of 
principles and theories so diverse. In the Indian 
mind thejr coalesce, or, if the figure be preferred, 
occupy different compartments without impairing 
the unity of the whole. The Indian merchant or 
peasant is a philosopher, who is generally ready to 
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give a reason for the faith that is in him, and 
always eager for a debate thereon. In most 
instances Ijis views of God and the universe will 
be found to be panthoistie, dominated in the ulti- 
mate issut; by idealistic traditions and teaching. 
But he is far too practical to allow these to modify 
or impair the sagacity and determination witn 
which lie takes his part in the competition of daily 
life. Iteligiously he is an earnest theist, and 
usually a monotheist, if the term be allowed to 
cover a ciecd which recognizes in all the gods 
manifestations of the one and only God. Histori- 
cally and in the past in India a monotheism of 
this chaiacter has been hardly distinguisliable 
from a rich and riotous polytheism. Moie recently 
Chiistian and other influences have strengthened 
the ideal element. The pantheistic tendency, 
however, maintain.s its position, and as an under- 
current conGnues to exercise an influence upon the 
outlook and life as a wliole which is little if at all 
impaired 

Indian pantheism, moreover, originated in differ- 
en<< conceptions, and aimed at satisfying dillcient 
types and preconceptions of thought fiom the 
luirojx'an. Historically also it has run a diflcr- 
eiit course, l^erhaps the identity of name has led 
to an exaggerated conccjition of tlie strength of 
the influence which pantheistic idea.s have exeici.sed 
ujMin the outlook and character of the Indian 
)eo])les. In reality, for all practical purposes, it 
las been slight. Except in the ca.se of a few 
mystics, pantheism has never been tlie most forceful 
motive ot action or belief ; nor is it at all likely to 
strengthen its hold in the future. 

Within the liinits of an article it is not possible 
to do more than give the briefest survey of Indian 
panthidstic doctrine, as exhibited in tin*. (;arli(‘st 
and succeeding strata of the literature, and ot its 
importane-e for the creed and life of the people 
themselves. In its main stieam tlie development 
is not diflieiilt to trace, hut the ramifleations and 
erosH-currents are often ohsiuiie in their direction 
and source. A few words will serve to indi- 
cate the general tendeneie.s and coneln.sions which 
ex})cricnee and the evideiiec appear to justify. 

2 . The Vedic period. — In the hymns of the 
Rigi'eila a pantheistic strain of thought is dis- 
cernible trom the beginning, hut liecomes most 
marked in the tenth and late.st book. The rude 
and siipeiiicial }»olytbei.sin of the popular faith 
failed to content the more earnest thiiiKers among 
the poets ; and the response whicii in some in- 
.stanci‘s at l(*ast was given to the search for a more 
.satisfying creeil was in the direction of unifying 
all gods, all existi‘m;es, into one. Agiii especially 
was the centie of this assimilating movement. 
'I'he essence of tire appeared to peivadc all things, 
and to give them warmth and being ; when Agni 
withdrew himself, the life also vanished. All the 
gods accordingly are identilied with Agni, and 
Agni liinisolf is all the gods.^ In not a few' of 
the hymns a knowledge of the inner reality of 
things appears to Ix' the goal of the poet’s tlioiight 
and iliisire. Three general conceptions or theories 
of the constitution of the universe are present to 
the minds of the w'riters — monotheism, polytheism, 
and pantheism— and of tlie.se the pantheistic view 
ultimately overshadows and controls the others. 
Speculative inquiry with regard to the reality that 
may he supjiosed to underlie all phenomena is 
answered in a pantheistic sense. Ka (‘ who?’) is 
not only a name for the unknow’n, but an indica- 
tion of the direction whicli thought is prejiared to 
take. Other suggestive titles for the source or 
universal princi|’Te that comprehends all, and from 
which the all originates, are tatf ‘this,* hiranya- 

1 Rig’veda, v. iii. 1 ; cf. the similar statement conoerning: 
Aditi (i. Ixxxix. 10). 


gnrhhdy ‘ the golden ndruyfxna, ‘the primi- 

t ive man,’ virdj, ‘ the shining or illustrious one.’ In 
the ultimate systematization these w ere all merged 
in the one lirah/nan. Within the limits of the 
Rigveda the tendency to pantheism culminates in 
tlie hymn to the Unknowm God (x. exxi. ). In the 
hymns, how'ever, there are expressed pantheistic 
strivings and imaginings rather than a Wrnal and 
definite system. 

3. Upanisads. — The culminating point of Indian 
speculation w^as reached in the thought of the 
Upanisads, and in the system of the Vedanta 
founded on them. That system assumed finally a 
pantheistic shape, and, thus iormulated, seeureti 
the assent ami conviction of the groat majority of 
the Indian peojile. Having failed to establisli in 
intelligible form the mystical and metaphysicHl 
doctrine of the ixtman, the thinkers of the ifpani- 
i^ads fell back iijion a modified pantheism. The 
nniver.se w'as the created woik ot Brahman, who 
(or which) then took possession of it as peivading 
j)rinei]do or soul {dtnian). The postulate of the 
sole reality of Brahman or the diman remained, 
liow'ever, inviolable — one only without a second ; 
and pantheistic speculation therefore regarded the 
universe as immanent as it w'ere in (lod, not con- 
versidy God immanent in the iiniveise. fl’lie doc- 
trine thus formulated was in direct Buei-cssion with 
tlie thought of the Brdhnumas and the Bigveda. 
In the latter tlie framew'ork of iiresiimpt ion and 
belief is still essentially solar; the human spirit 
becomes united w'itli the spirit of the sun. Tlie 
theorizings ot the Brahmanas, dull and matter-of- 
fact as tliese treatises are on the ]>rac.tical and 
ritualistic side, are freer and more far-reaching, 
but remain true to the same presuj)}>osi lions. In 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta the (mdiiavour to 
frame acceptable conclusions came to full fruition. 
The solution oflered, how'ever, w'as based <'s.scntiall,y 
upon a conijiromise, the reconciliation of distinct 
and conflicting lines of thought, ot which the 
ideali.stic did in fact predominate over the other. 
'I’lie universe w'as asserted to lie fundamentally 
and altogether miroal, and to have no existence 
ajiart f 10111 Brahman, w'ho is all and in all. The 
jiantheistic strain of thoiiglil, therefore, ot India is 
of a ty’^pe diflering tiom the Eiirujiean, and has 
sometimes been described as ‘ idealistic ’ jiantheism. 
The latter does not assume the presence of (hid in 
the universe, informing all, but definitely aliiniis 
that the nniv'er.se does not in reality exist at all, 
for God alone is. So abstract a theory, and one 
.so far removed from tlie postulates of 01 dinary 
life, remained probably for some considerable tame 
the inojierty of the niore metaphysically inclined 
among Indian thinkers and teachers. It w as only' 
slowdy and gradually tliat it took possession ot the 
mind and thought of the people as a whole. ^ 

4. Hpic period. — In the Mahahhdrata and tlu‘ 
epic literature generally the substiatiim of I;honght 
and belief which the writers prcsujipose, and on 
which they fall back, is pantheistic, after the 
manner of the Upanisads. ’Die divine actors and 
heroe.s, however — Krsna in tlie MaJdibhdrata and 
Rama in the Jtdmdyana , — are the objects of an 
intense theistic reverence and devotion ; and tlie 
cross-currents of popular theism and philosophic 
pantheism run deep and strong. In general, in 
the thought and exposition of the ])oems as a whole 
the former apjiears to be in retreat before tlie 
vigour and perbisteneo of pantheistic ideas. The 
theism, how'ever, whether or not it is really the 
older stratum in this literature, is in no danger of 
dissolution. The conflict is most apparent in the 
episode of the Bhagavad-Glta, where the dignity 
and authority of the divine Kpsna have attracted 
to his person a fervour of monotheistic worship 

1 See, further, art. Upanisads. 
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unequalled elsewhere in the history of India. Yet 
even here tlie interwoven straiufs of X)anthei8n» 
are so intrusive and continuous that the nature of 
the primitive basis upon wliich the poem has been 
built up is still refjjarded by scholars as doubt- 
ful. llnqiiestionabJy, however, in the epic* period 
pantheism as a reasoned explanation of the con- 
stitution of the universe is gaining ground and 
commending itself to the thought and acceptance 
of tlio people. 

5. Brahmanism and the Vedanta.— Hence it is 
in what is known as Brahmanism and the philo 
so])hie VedTinta that ( he stronghold of pantheistic 
thonght in India is to be found. And it is a 
ti ibnte to the energy and convict, ion of its adlierents 
that their (ioctriiic iias so ent irely taken possession 
of the Indian mind. The process of the extension 
of a teaching, from the point of view of the oi denary 
man both recondite and unnatural, was certainly 
gradual and prolonged. Equally certainly in any 
realized or intelligible sense it was a jiossession of 
the philosophers alone. By others it was accepted 
and professed as a const i active interjuetation of 
themselves and of tlie plienomonal universe, which 
they held in theory hut made no attempt to bring 
into relation to daily lite, and of the signili(;an(*e 
of which in most instances they liad little real 
appieciat ion. Nevertheh'.ss there lies behind the 
speculative doctrine a stieiigth of conviction, 
which has driven it through the inertia of tlie 
minds of the common peojile, and has made it 
nhilosoplii<*ally the iloniinaiit belief of all classes. 
Barth’s assertion is then justified that ‘ India is 
radically pantheistic.’ It would nevertheless he 
equally correct to afTirm tliat India is radically 
niy.sfical or radically theistic. All tin ee statmuerits 
aie true, but need (pialification. The |)anth<usm 
of India is of an essentially mystical ami visimuivy 
type, and lends itselt to dreamy aspirations, far 
removed from tlie hard and uncompromising 
theoiizings of the West. If carried to a logical 
conclusion, it finds itself in conflict both with the 
nractical necessities of life and wil li ancient theistic 
beliefs. It coinju’omises with botli, and sncceeils 
in living in liarmony with habits and dei'p-seated 
convictions whicli to minds ditrcrontly constituted 
from (lie Indian would ajipear to be fatal to its 
existence.^ 

6. Sectarian faiths. — India’s popular religious 
systems, on the ot her hand, are essentially tlieistic 
in character, and eontrilmte little to the signiti- 
cance or thouglit of paiit-hcism. I'liis is true for 
the most part of tin* two greatest of these faiths, 
Vaisnavismand Saivisin, which in their varied forms 
share between tlniiii the allegiance of the great 
majorify of the people, ’riieir philoso])iiy, how- 
ever, and doctrine of the nature of the universe 
(cosmology) they have borrowed or adapted from 
the speculative conclusions of the Upamsads. The 
Vaisnavito is a professed Vedantist, and holds the 
latter doctrine with its pantheistic implications as 
a soit of metaphysical (counterpoise to the living 
theistic faith witn whicji his religious craving is 
met and satisfied. The Saivite is usually, in name 
at least, a follower of the Sankhyan philosophy of 
the universe and of life. In practice, however, his 
theoretic belief is largely overborne by pantheistic 
tendencies. In a broatl sense it is true of both 
Vaisnavite and Saivite that they are theist and 

f iantheist in one, hut that in the urgency of daily 
ife tlie latter creed is, with rare exceptions, 
subservient to the former. Whatever his theory 
may bo, the Indian regulates his conduct by the 
desire to propitiate the gods and to re<‘eive help 
from them, not by a pantheistic doctrine which 
confuses his pefsonality and merges him in the 
great unkno\\m. 

1 Soe art. VkdXnta. 


The mystical and devotional Saivisin of the south 
of India is essentially ojijiosed to the Vedanta, but 
is nevertheless permeated to a considerafile extern 
by pantheistic conceptions. These would seem, 
again, to represent an encroachment u|)on an 
original monotheism, successfully efl’ected, in part 
at least, by virtue of a (*laim to oiler to the thoimht- 
ful mind a higlier and more exalted degree of religi- 
ous attainment, of ^^hich the ordinary man was 
Bupjiosed to be incapable. It was right for him to 
content himself with an external woiship^ and a 
rudely conceived personal god. Early Saivisin 
a]>])ears to have^becn altogether monotheistic ; but 
the (‘motional Saivite literature of tlui south, the 
religious hymns and lyrics of the Tamil bards, 
wdiieli are etutainly for tlie most jiai t if not entirely 
of eomiiaratively recent date, aUliougb Lh(\y lay claim 
to the autlioiity of ancient names, is [>anthcislie in 
tone and in spirit, ami jn'obably owes .something to 
the iniluence of Sufiistie thought. In its more 
reetuit history at lea.st, the temleney ot this form 
ol Saivism has hcen towards a pantheistic iihilo- 
.sophy ; and, wdiile never ceasing to piof(*ssa theistic 
creed, it has been in tlic l)(a*eaii among the most 
powerful agencies in s])i eading and i (‘eommending a 
mysti(‘al and \ agiud^'^ defined pantheism. 

7. Reformed sects. — Of the reloimed faiths of 
the north also, the Brahma Samai and others, it 
may be ass(*r(<*(l that, w hile in creed and prolession 
tliey have maintained a monotheistic belief which 
is aliirmed to be tlie tun* original faith ot India, 
they have been unable alt.oget lier to discard niys 
tical ideas, or to K^jeet coneej^tions of woislup 
ill wdiieh tlie )iantlieist,u* strain, so eliaracteristie 
of India, is Ksadily (hseerned, Tli(*y luive throw'ii 
tliems(“lves efleetividy and foi tlu; most part 
wdiole-lieaitodly into practical and social woik, 
Avhicb, (*s]>(‘cia\ly by the Arya Saina), ha,s been 
admirably coneeiM'fl and caiTh*!! out on the line- 
of Europ(‘an examjilc ; and sjiet'iilatiori of a, meta 
pby.sieal ii;»tm(3 has not bemi to an,\ gie.it e\t(*nl 
w ithin tlieii provimte. I >o(;ti inally t Inhi iniluence 
has been conservatives ; and the practical issues oi 
religion and life liave generally oeciipu'd imicli 
mon* of their attention than the sp(*cuJative 01 
mystical. 

8. Pantheism and ethics. — Nor lias it been tiiu* 
generally in India that jiaiit-heism has ()])j)osed 
itself to the claims of (dhie.s, even in tin* lorm or 
forms in which the moral schemo is undci stood in 
tlie We.st. ’riie fatalistic doctrines to which Indian 
thinking and life*, in common vith the gieatei 
part of the East, have been rc.sponsive are, of eoui se, 
iiKJonsistent with ethical pnnendes in any real 
.sense. Pantheistic coneoiitioiis, liowevtir, have in 
India accoiumodat(5(l themselves to morals, e\e(‘))t 
in the extreme but logically justilied forms in 
which they have exhibited themselves in some ol 
tin' Yogin and kindred sects of both iiortli and 
south, and in some of the biglier Brahman castes. 
With these men delinitions and piinciples that an* 
ultimately pantheistic liave been made (he siijqiort 
and justifleation of unmoral practice. The majorit v 
of the jKiople, hovcve-r, a(!cept the theoiy on philo 
sojihie groiimls, but make 110 attemjjt to hrin^ it into 
any sort of harmony with their moral behavioni 
or allow* it to control their ethical habit or belict 
The ruling thought and inclination of a ju^ople b> 
nature intensely religious is to seek intercour.se 
with a personal God, to enlist His inti iest and 
good-wdll on their behalf, and to satisfy w hat they 
conceive to he His moral demand, 'i’he abstriu 1 
pantheism which they profe.yy is for the most part 
entirely without etl'ect on daily conduct ami life. 

9. Summary. — Historically, tlier*jfore, Indian 
pantheism as a ])hiloBO])hic and religious principle 
18 based upon two conceptions— that of the dtmm), 
the soul or spirit, the sole reality on which nil 
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things depend and in Avhich they suhsist, and the 
cosmological thought of the Creator, immanent in 
the universe which He has fashioned. In the 
mutual influence of these, and their ultimate more 
or less satisfactory accommodation to one another, 
is to be found the real key to Indian thinking, and 
upon them is made to rest the foundation of Indian 
constructive theory with regard to the universe 
and God. In some directions, as in the final views 
of the Upanisadsy these principle.s have been 
thought out to their ultimate conclusions with a 
remorseless logic that has never been surpassed ; 
but from these conclusions even tlie thinkers of 
the Upani^ads fell back upon a more tolerable and 
practhial theory of life, and the majority of those 
who received their teaching made little if any 
endeavour to reduce it to practice. As an abstract 
and philosophic belief, however, the theory gained 
a strong and permanent hold upon a people natur- 
ally inclined to metaphysical Hpe<*ulation. 

Litkratijrr. — T he general Histones of Indian Lhoug-ht and 
literature bv A. Barth (TAe Rehgumsi of India, Enj? tr., Lon- 
don, 1HH2), E. W. Hopkins {The Relupons of India, do. 1896), 
and Olliers, discuss the subject incidentally. The artt on pan- 
theism in the eni'yclopsedias are for the most part brief and offer 
little of interest. For the orijfinal sources see esp. SRR i. |19()0J, 
XV. [1900] (^Upain^ads), xxxiv. [1890], xxxviii. [1896], xlviii. [1904] 
( VeddntorSutras), viii. [1898J(/iAa{;nmd-(Wf«). Cf. MaxMuller, 
The Six Syatfiufi of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899; P. 
Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1906 ; R. W. Frazer, IruUan Thought Past and Present, 
London, 191fi, oh. iv. f. ; artt, Hinduism, VkdXnta, Upani^adb. For 
the Suiva-Siddhanta doctrines of the south of India see, further, 
Frazer, pp. 219 ff., 257 ff.; H. W. Schomerus, Der Q’aioa- 
Siddhdnta, Leipzig, 1912 ; and art. Dravidians, vol. v, p 2311. 

A. S. GeDEN. 

PAPACY.— I. The papacy is theologically the 
formal comjiletion of the hierarchical conception of 
Christianity ; politically it is tlie survival of the 
Roman concepcion of universal sovereignty. Tlie 
world on which Christianity entered was Roman ; 
the world-religion which was to leaven it vvas 
necessarily cast in the mould and bore the stamp 
of Rome. First this religion projected the idea of 
empire into the other world ; then, as it w’ere, 
going back u[)on itself, it attempted to realize tlie 
projection in this. The result was the imposing 
structure of Roman Catholicism, culminating in 
the pajiacy ; only so is it formally and actually 
complete. 

2. The hierarchy developed out of tlie earlier 
charismatic ministry, (1) when, with the diffusion 
of Christianity, the spiritual gifts of the first age 
disappeared ; (2) when the breakdown of the belief 
in the Rarousia reacted on the enthusiasm of 
believers ; (3) in self-defence, when heresy and 
moral relaxation threatened the unity and life of 
the community; nor (4) can such causes as the 
ambition of the official class and the infiltration of 
pagan culture and ideas be overlooked. The 2nd 
and 3rd centuries of our era, which witnessed the 
Church’s struggle with the various forms of Gnosti- 
cism, witnessed also the rise and growth of the 
hierarchy : 

‘ In defending ibeelf against anosticism the Christianity of 
the primitive age was transformed into the Catholicism of‘the 
next ’ (R. Sohm, Outlines of Church History, p. 81). 

3. Up to a certain point the process of institu- 
tionalizing was common to Eastern and Western 
Christendom ; but, from the first, causes were at 
work which in the one case arre.sted and in the 
other promoted its fuller development. The 
Eastern fdiurches have never either in tlieory or 
in fact recognized the papacy ; in the West the 
papacy has absorbed into itself all other ecclesi- 
astical institutions, and has become the Church. 
Tlie Greek mind, even in its decadence, retained its 
distinctive qualities— curiosity, love of speculation, 
subtlety. TJ[iese qualities found an ample, if a 
barren, field in theology, which has been ctescribed 
as the ‘ last great offspring of the Hellenic spirit ’ 
(Sohm, p. 50). ‘The East enacted creeds, the 


West discipline’ (Milman, Latin Christianity, 
i. 72). And on the latter head the Greek mind was 
recalcitrant ; to this day it conceives the unity of 
the Church as resting not on hierarchical consider- 
ations — these it relegates to the department of 
canon law rather than to that of dogma — but on 
the doctrine of the communion of saints. And the 
temper of the race was, and is, democratic — in- 
tolerant of the assumption of superiority, take 
what shape it may. Its ideal was the small city- 
State, civil or ecclesiastical. Byzantine Cmsarism 
was a foreign importation, a yoke resting on force 
and tempered by assassination. The concejition 
of authority embodied in Rome, imperial or jiajial, 
is Western, and alien to the Greek mind. 

The West was frankly unspeculative ; it liad 
neither interest in nor the faculty of dealing with 
ideas. It construed dogma as law and belief as 
obedience ; and the Church, in which this concep- 
tion Iiad taken shape, was the one living force in a 
world of decay. Hence its deep root in the Euro- 
pean mind, its mysterious claims and the magic 
of the name of the traditional seat of ernjiire in- 
spired even the barbarians with awe. ‘ Tu regere 
imperio pojmlos’ — this was the task of Rome, 
Christian as well as pagan ; the world-empire was 
the foundation of and is the key to the world - 
Church. 

‘From o\ery cause, either of a onil or of an ccolemaHtu-al 
nature, it wan eany to foresee that Romo must enjoy the respect, 
and would soon chum the obedience, of the provinces,’ 

< Jibbon (Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B Biirv , 
London, 1901-00, ii. 45) ; 

ami Hobbes has concentrated the history of Latin 
(-liristendum into an ejiigrammatic sentence : 

‘ If a man consider the originall of this groat Ecclesiastical! 
Hoiiiinion, he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no other 
than the Ohost of the deceased Roinane Eniplre, Hitliiitr 
crowned upon the grave thereof. For so did the Papaev start 
up on a Sudden out of the Rmnce of that Heathen Power ’ 
(Leviathan, oh. 47, ed. W. G. 1‘ogbon Smith, Oxford, 1909, 
p. 544) 

Like other human iiibtitutions, it was the crea- 
ture of circumstances ; nor is tliere anything in 
either its earlier or its later developments which, 
given a knowledge t)f these circumstances, need 
surprise us. The sufficient reason of the papacy is 
‘Roma caput muridi’ — the imperial tradition of 
Rome. 

5. The exegetical and historical questions of 
which the papacy is the centre are best approached 
by regarding the alleged evidence not as the cause 
but as the effect of the institution, as an after- 
thought-~the object of wliich was to account for 
an existing state of things. It is on these lines 
that Roman Catholic writers explain the forged 
Decretals ; and, up to a certain point, the argu- 
ment must he allowed. The Decretals consolidated 
and extended the power of the popes, but did not 
establisli it ; rather it is only on the hypothesis of 
its existence that they can l>e explained. The 
Petrine texts, and the undoubted prominence of 
the Roman community in the 2nd cent., have been 
useful weapons in the hands of controversialists. 
But the papacy rests on other foundation.s. 
Neither the texts nor the facts gave rise to the 
Roman primacy ; rather it was the primacy that 
gave rise, if not to the texts, at least to their 
interpretation — to the facts, and to the perspective 
in whicli the facts are seen. 

6 . The earliest sources are theologically colour- 
less, Clement bases the intervention of the 
Roman community, from which the bishop had 
not yet emerged, in the Corinthian troubles, not 
on any special prerogative of Rome, but on the 
suggestion of the Spirit— an obviously primitive 
touch ; and Ignatius accounts for the consideration 
enjoyed by this Church by its good works and its 
local prestige. Before the end of the 2nd cent, a 
disposition to emphasize this consideration shows 
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itnelf ; tlie Petrine legend appears. Neither the 
disposition nor the legend made its way without 
opposition ; but eacli was i)ait of a larger move- 
ment which fell in with the needs and temper of 
the age. In numbers and wealth the lioman 
community soon took the first place. At the time 
of the Decian persecution it had more than 20,000 
members ; and throngli its (ionstitution, which had 
develo}>ed on hierarchical lines, it rivalled the 
State as a social power. The monarchical episco- 
pate Avas now in the ascendant. Its apostolic 
origin and obligation once recognized, the metro- 
politanate and patriarchate Avere stages on the 
road to a higher unity ; the papacy was the logical 
c<mii)letion of the theory and the inevitable goal. 

7. While secondary, hoAvever, as sources, the 
Petrine texts and the Petrine tradition have 
played a part in the history of Christian beliefs 
and institutions the importance of Avbich it Avould 
be difficult to overstate. The tradition is older 
than the texts, toAvhich it probably gave rise ; but 
both have made for the legal and ecclesiastical, as 
opposed to the religious, element in Christianity. 
Prom an early date Peter was taken as the repre- 
sentative of this element, because it was desired 
to oppose an original ‘ central party ’ to the larger, 
more spiritual Paulinism, and because Peter’s out- 
standing personality made him the most (ron- 
yiieuouB among the immediate followers of Christ. 
This tradition gathered content and Amluine till 
all proportion Avas lost, and everything else in 
religion, oven religion itself, became subordinate 
to it ; in the Middle Ages Ave find it the primary 
fact in Christendom and the central (U)ctrinc of the 
Church. The development was continuous and 
consistent -system has from the hist been the 
strength of Ultramontane theology ; and the doc- 
trine Avas brouglit to formal completeness by the 
definition of paxml infallibility at the Vatican 
Council of 1870 . Imposing as the structure is, its 
foundations are inadequate ; Peter’s prominence 
in the Gospel narrative is an insufficient ground 
for the belief in a personal or official privilege 
bestowed upon him by Christ, It can be accounted 
for by circumstances, by temperament, by the 
easy intercourse of friends. And that this is the 
true exj)lanation is indicated by the absence of 
anything like one-man rule in the Christian com- 
munity after the Ascension. Paul Avas beyond 
question the foremost figure in the Apostolic 
period : 

‘ If there was aiij' primacy at this tune, it was the primacy 
not of Peter, but of Paul’ (J. li. Liffhtfool, The ApobloUc 
Fathi'is, London, IKSU 90, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 490) 

It is conceivable that, had things taken another 
course, ‘a caliphate in the family of Jesus ’ might 
have been established. As it Avas, Peter was a 
middle term hetAveen Pauline and Palestinian 
Christianity : the former, left to itself, might well 
have become a theosophy ; the latter would almost 
certainly have narrowed into a sect. And with 
the disaiipearance of the Apostles a new age set in. 
They leit no successors ; and Peter Avas no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

8 . The ministry of the first age Avas charismatic 
and universal ; there was no clerical class. As 
the numbers of the community increased, specializa- 
tion w as inevitable ; hut the rise of an order of pro- 
fessional clergy Avas the most momentous change 
that has ever taken place in the Church, liie 
attempt to account for it by the direct a}>point- 
inent of Christ was natural ; traces of this attempt 
are to be found in wdiat has been described as ‘ the 
most important book ever written, the Gospel 
according to Matthew ’ (B. W. Bacon, The Making 
of the NT, London, 1912 , p. 145 ). This may be 
called the anti-Pauline Gospel ; the issue is be- 
tween a closed Palestinian tradition — modified, 


indeed, from its extreme JcAvish form, but still a 
tradition— and the onAvard moving sAveep and 
swing of Pauline thought. The confes.sion of 
Peter (Mt 16 ^®^ ) occurs, tliough in a simpler form, 
in the tAA'o other Synoptic Gospels ; but the famous 
glo8.s (vv.^^-^*^) is found in MattheAV alone. That 
this, even if w^o retain the passage as it stands, 
Avill not hear the interpretation put upon it is 
matter of fact rather than of opinion. It is incon- 
ceivable tliat a saying of Christ so central as the 
mediaeval theory of the papacy makes this should 
have been left unrecorded by three out of the four 
evangelists ; that it should have been omitted by 
tAvo (one of them the Petrine evangelist Mark) of 
the three Avho narrate the incident out of Avliich 
it is said to have arisen ; and that no reference 
shonld have been made to it by any other NT 
writer, in particular by Paul. Paiirs references 
to tlie Tw'elve are tliose of a man AA'ith a grievance ; 
he goes out of his Avay to proclaim his independence 
of tliem, and in particular of Peter (Gal 
The hostile note is unmistakable; the Tiibingcn 
school had more to say for itself on this head than 
its immediate siieeessors allow. It is probable tliat 
the passage is an int(;r])olation made in tlie interests 
of the rajiidly developing otlicial ministry, the 
origin of Avhich it Avas desired to throw back into 
the (iist age. In any case it is clear that the 
papacy has its loots not in Scripture, but in 
Iiistory ; it is history that must pass jmlgment on 
its claims. And the historian will ask, not Does 
the Petrine tradition justify the jiapacy ? hut 
Hoav was it that people came to believe that it 
did ? 

9. The answer is that, sliadoAvy as this Petrine 
tradition Avas, it was opposed by no rival. This 
could not be said of the earlier titles to pre- 
eminenee advanced by Uome. Was Home, as 
Teitullian urged, one of a group of apostolic 
churches? Theie Avere other apostolic churebes. 
Was it the seat of a patriarchate? So were 
Alexandria and Antioch. Was it the metropolis 
of the world? When Constantine transferred the 
seat of empire to the East, Byzantium claimed 
this prerogative. And it was not till then that 
the Petline legend was accentuated, and the pre- 
rogative of Koine jilaced on a singular and incoiii- 
iniinicahle foundation — the succession of the 
Christian Dioscuri, Peter and I*aiil. It is one of 
the ironies of history that it is in a Gnostic source 
-—the jiseudo-Clementirie Homilies — that this 
tradition is found in its most explicit form. Thus 
Avas the organization of the world-Church, modelled, 
in tact, upon that of the Avorld-State, referred to 
a divine sanction. The detail was filled in later ; 
and the broad lines of the fabric stand to this day. 
The diocese represents the dvitas ; the archiepi- 
scopal province the Roman provincia ; and tlie 
Catholic Church under the absolute lule of the 
pope, the vice gerent of God, the emjiire under the 
Divus Coisar. 

‘ In its old says Sohra (p. 47), ‘ the Roman Empire 
bequeathed itseonstitution to the young Church. . . It was its 
last great legacy to the future ’ 

It Avas also its most important ; for in the Church 
it rose from the grave to a new and more enduring 
life. 

10. The advance of this organized Church system 
was not unchequered : in Montanism and other 
separatist movements the old spiritual liberty 
resisted tlie new ecclesiastical law. But, in doing 
so, it became fanaticism and licence. The Roman 
conception of Christianity had no serious com- 
petitor ; and the highest social and religious forces 
then at work in the world were on its side. The 
circumstances of the time liastened wps development, 
both by removing po.ssible rivals and by empha- 
sizing the need of stability— of fixed institutions 
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and beliefs. The walls of the world were falling. 
Africa was overrun ; a torrent of barbaric invasion 
threatened the EaNtern Cluirches ; the West was 
the prey of rude tribes whoso training was the 
condition of the survival of civilization ; the secret 
of the ])ower of the Koman bishim was the fact 
that he embodied the best spirit oi the age. The 
story of Attila retiring, overawed by Leo the 
( 4 reat, is legend, but true legend. The papacy 
lepresented those forces, not of religion only, but 
()l leason and social order, to whhdi men, cultured 
<ind unciiltmcd, lecognize their subjection; the 
})ope was heir iiy default of the Ciesars, and could 
not escape their function of rule. The national 
Chuiclics wiiKdi came into being north of the 
Alps became rapidly and acutely seculari/ed, while 
Celtic Cliristiiinity, admirable as a pioneer force, 
was capable only of giou}> organization and unable 
either to found or to compete ^ith a woi Id-polity, 
'riie panegyric, of tlie pajiai'y, tamiliar in (bitholic 
apologetic, is not without foundation ; but it errs 
when it is transferied fiom a pmiod of history to 
histoiy as a whole. AVere it Jiinited to the age 
lying i»(dAve(ni the fall of the old civilization aiul 
the hiitli of the new, it would be justified. The 
pojies <*ou]d not save tlie old world ; but they 
cr)uld and did prevent the forces of haihaiism from 
laying 'waste the ground out of winch the new 
worlil was in due time to arise. Hence the debt of 
gratitude which civilization ow'es to tlie jiapain'. 
It was our iiedagogue ; and it w^as assuredly 
ligliter f hail darkru'ss, if it was darker than light. 

11. The memory of the Komaii empire haunted 
tlie iiKMlia'val world. In the darkest age man 
remcmheied that there had once been sucli things 
as law', knowledge, and ei\ ili/atiou. Remnants of 
t he ohi order liad survived among tlie provincials. 
Was it possible that the august tahric as a whole 
should be revived? To elleet such a revival tlie 
eo-oi)cralion of the secular and the sjiiritual power, 
both m siifheient strengtli, was neediid ; and, 
when, in SOU, Cliarles the Cieat received the 
imperial crowm from Leo III., the occasion and the 
man arrived. ‘ Ab omnibus constitutus est Iiiiper- 
ator Komaiiorum ’ ; the eniiiire w'as re- horn. 

12. ( 4 reat, liowever, as tlie idea was, the .struc- 
ture coni allied from the first the .seeds of di.s.solu- 
tion. Each of the eonciirrent jiow'ors rlaimed llic 
su[)reniacy ; hut, from the nature of the ea.se, 
neillicr could either efreetually or permanently 
retain it. It w’as iiu})o.ssible either for the .spiritual 
])ow'er to acknow’h'dge suhjeedion to the temporal 
or lor the temporal to abdicate in favour of the 
.spiritual ; they were, and remained, two. Nor 
w’aa eit her, as it profes.sed to ho, universal. There 
were kingdoms beyond the emnire ; there were 
Christian communities outside the Church. The 
facts w ere larger than the frame ; and an age of 
conflict opened. A strong pojM- w'as neces.sanly 
the enemy of a strong einiieror, and a strong 
emperor of a strong pope, (.'harles the Great w'as 
as truly sujuenie head of the Church as Henry 
'I'lidor ; hut the older Erastianism was on the 
larger scale : the control claimed by Henry over a 
local and national Church was exercised by Charles 
over the (church as a whole. All the great crea- 
tions of the Middle Ages — the empire, the Church, 
scholasticism, feudalism — bear this stamp of 
universality ; hence the dream of unity which to 
this day haunts Latin religion and tlie J^atin 
■world. It could not— it is jirobable that it never 
can — be realized. The mind of the time was 
dualistic, and could not e.scape from the charmed 
circle. An Erigena was suspect ; his time was not 
yet. A more pedestrian philosophy w as to jirovide 
a speculative *ioiindation for the idealisms, the 
aspirations, and the ethics of the age. 

13. The Carlovingian empire did not survive 


its founder; and on its fall the shadowy hut 
imposing inheritance of universal power fell a 
second time to the papacy. It at once seduced and 
strengthened ; it misled, but it inspired. Fear of 
the encroachments of the civil ruler, the desire to 
place the Church above the vicissitudes of secular 
governments, in conjunction with the invariable 
tendency of authority to extend its jurisdiction, led 
to a notable advance of the Roman claims. The 
germs of this development were already in exist- 
ence — the disjiensing power, the right to confer 
piiviU'ge and exemption, and to act as universal 
metropolitan and court of apj)ea]. The w'ish to 
place these and similar prerogatives Ix'yond (lues- 
tion gave ilse to an elaborate series of fahiications 
and forgeries wdiieh, in an uncritical age, silenced 
ohjeetioiis and were adniitled as evidence. They 
began in the 6th cent, with the Liber Pontificnlis, 
and continued with the Deeietals of Uic p,seudo- 
Isidore and Gratian to the end of t he Middle Ages. 
The mcniorahle change of front by a\ liicli, on the 
tiansference of tlie seat of einjiire to the East, the 
Roman bishop met the pretciisions juit forwaid by 
tlie new patriartdi of CoiislanI inople led, in jiai- 
ticular, f.o a deliberate and wholesale falsifieiit 1011 
of ecch‘.-.iasticai lilerahii'c. The endeavour to 
repre.scnt the elaiiii.'^ advanced by later popes as 
already asserted and admitted in earlier times 
poisoned the sources ; supjucs'^ioiis were made, 
interpolations inserted, documents forged. Hence 
tlie obscurity in which much of th(‘ liistory ot the 
papacy is involved. It must he remeiiiheied, how- 
ever, that the a<lvocates of the pajial claiiiis were 
not the liist and have not been the last Cliurclimen 
to pur.siie pious ends by dubious means. I^'roiii an 
eaily date theologians have been iiiialile to rc'sist 
the temptation toexj>Ioit jaipular credulity and pass 
count Cl tell coin iortrue. TIk' so-called Aflinnasiaii 
Gieed and the famous text of the Three NVitJU'sses 
(1 Jn T)^) arc evidence of the power of a false tiadi- 
tion over more enlightened ('hurches and in more 
critical ilays, 

14. The pm pose of the Deeietals W'as twofold : 
to exempt tlie cleigy liom the secular couits, 
.setting uj) spiritual over against the civil and 
criminal tribunals in every country, and to estab- 
lish the rminedialt' birisdic-tion of^ tlie jiope over 
the whole (-linrcli. Thus the easily alni.sed jiower 
of the metropolitans, which excited tht‘ jealousy 
of Rome, w'as broken ; and, as the patriaiciiatea 
were extinct, Rome remained the only source 
of authority. Nicholas 1. ( 858 - 867 ) challenged 
Hiiicmar, Lotliair, and Photius with equal vigour 
— in the West with success; but in the East the 
smouldering rivalries of generations burst into 
flame. The Western and Eastern Churches were 
finally .separated ; the seamless robe was torn. 

15. The ]»erio(i which followed the fall of the 
Carlovingians was one of decline for t he papacy ; 
internal corru]>tion undermined what external 
attack had failed to destroy. Before the century 
closed it had become the }>roy of local fai^tion ; its 
deliverance came from a foreign and secular 
power, that of the German Ottonides, who had 
succeeded to the diminished but still mighty 
inheritance of C'harles the Great. The structure 
of tlie medicpval State was loose ; the feudal 
system had shifted and divided the basis of 
sovereignty. The aim of Otho i. was to strengthen 
it, and to establish his own power by the elevation 
of that of the Cliurch. He placed more reliance 
on his spiritual than on his temporal vassals, and 
did not foresee that, once conscious of their 
stren^^th, they might prove more formidable 
enemies to the empire than the disorganized forces 
of the feudal lords. Under Henry Tll. ( 1039 - 56 ) 
the empire reached its high-water mark ; four 
popes owed their elevation to him ; the pontills 
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were elected in (jlermany and imposed on Rome. 
But the particularist tendencies of feudalism com- 
bined with the needs of tlie time and the traditional 
policy of the Roman Chnrcli to hinder this state of 
things from becoming permanent. Had the papacy 
not been reformed by the emperoi*™and only the 
emperor could Jiave reformed it — it would have 
fallen under tlm weight of its own vices. But no 
sooner was it restored to vigour than it turned 
uj)on its preserver, upon wlioni it waged a parri- 
cidal war. 

16. lis forward ecclesiastical movement wa.s 

I)Owerfully seconded by the ndorm of Cluny, wilh 
whicli a wave of enthusiasm such as had not been 
seen since t lie first ages invaded the Chin ch. From 
the first Western monasticism had avoided the 
follies and the faiiatiidsni of Eastern. The monk 
of the West was neither a like the Syrian 

pillar-saints, nor a dervish, like the illiterate 
hordes who swarmed from the Tliebaid into Alex- 
andria with riot and destruction in their tram. 
Tli(‘ Benedictine Order, in particular, wa.4 a hive 
of busy workers, sending out a succession of tilleis 
of the soil and jiioneers of industry, of scliolar.s and 
artists, of saints and rulers of men. But decline 
set in. The primary purpose of the religious lif(‘ 
was lost sight of; the setting oveilaid Llie gem. 
The reform of Cluny over riiached itself ; but it 
met both a religious and a tempeiamental need of 
file time. It exjiressed the dualism ol Western 
thought in its crudest form: spiiit and flesh, the 
supernatural and the natural, the leligious and 
tlie seeiilar, were sharply eoiitiasted; it was not- 
only that they never metr— they diverged. It was 
impossible to ext irjiate the lower element ; but it 
was possible, it was believed, t/O subdue it; flic 
means were ascetici.sm in tiie inteiior, and sacer- 
dotal absolutism in the exterior, sjiheie. The 
Cluniae mu\emeut was a turning-point in the 
history ot the jiajiacy. Till llioii ciieumstances 
had juayed the gi eater part in its develoiuiient, 
now the |>romincnt factor was design ; till then it 
had been, on the whole, an element of [irogress, 
now it became one of reaction ; till then there had 
been no persistent spiritual force beliind its groM’tli, 
now such a force was supplied by tlie ascetic, idea. 
This was reinfoieed by the dream of the theocracy. 
In the secular as m the religious province the pope 
was king ot kings and lord of lords. Asceticism 
was a protest against mucli that was ignoble ; tlie 
t.lu‘ocracy w'as often an asset tion of law against 
lawless violence and of right against might. 'Plus 
is M liy butli comiiianded t he sujiport ol many ex- 
cellent men. Celibacy was bett er than jiromiscuous 
licence ; one distant pontid was to be preferred to 
a liuiidred lesser but no less tyrannous pojies nearer 
home. Unliappily, in neitliei case 'svas the ideal 
even approached. Laxity made its way into the 
most austere comiiiuiiities. d’lie Avrong Avay to 
meet the evils of the time, the way of law, had 
been chosen ; not so can spiritual forces bo guided 
or controlled. 

17. In the person of Gregory VII. (1073-85) the 
monasticism of Cluny leached its highest point. 
* I have loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore 
I die in exile,’ were his last words. It would be 
truer to say that ambition and unscrupulousness 
over-reach themselves, and tliatthej^ that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. For the moment 
the forces at his disposal broke the loose fabric of 
the empire. But their success was partial and 
passing; the claims of the Hildebrandine pajiacy 
remained in the illusive category of claims. But 
they captured the religious aspirations of the age. 
Medifleval pietism was, on a larger scale and under 
more favourable conditions, what the Romanticism 
of the post-revolution period was— a protest against 
the secular spirit. As such, each had its justifica- 


tion ; but each was exploited by the Church and 
the clergy for their own ends. In the 12th cent, 
the (^hurch and the world were fused into one, 
the Church being the predominant factor. iCach 
siiflered in the process ; and, though in each tlim e 
WHS an undercurrent, it ran loo far beloAv tin; 
.surface Avafeis to be ea.siJy perceived. The iiiov'e- 
nient cuJniiiiafed 111 tlie Orusades. Tliesc wars of 
religion present points of contact with the /zMf/ of 
Islam ; they display the same < liivalry, the same 
faiial icisiii, the same suhservienci^ of spiritual foices 
to secular ends lint, if th(>y served to lix the 
yoke of jiapal rule on Wostcin Chi isteiidoiii, they 
seived also to forge the weapon by an Inch this lule 
\Aas ill the end ovm thiowii For they gave occasion 
to the rivalries in which tlie sentiment of nation- 
ality liad il;s origin ; and tliiiy opened nj) th<‘ 
forgotten Fast in which Gieek civilization la\ 
hiiiied, hut from wdiicli, in the shape of tlic 
Renaissance, it was to rise. 

18. JMearn\liilc, hoAvever, tlie adroitness of tlic 
jiopes and the mystical tmidencies of the lime, 
which the poj[)(‘s neie (juic'k to use for llu'lr own 
purj)o.ses, comhined to exalt tlie pap/iey. It bore 
no lira! near the throne. 

‘ , Incobus fratcr Donimi . . . J’ttio non Holuin uriivcrsaiii 
EcclcHiam sed totuiii rcliijint Hacculinu jmbcrriaiKhnu ’ (liuioccnl 
III , tJjn.stola ad Accthuiu Im Miibt, QnrUen zur GVkcA lica 
f'apHtinmt), j). ISOJ). 

Tlieic \V(‘re two swoids, the spiiitual and the 
temporal : 

‘ I'tvrqiu- e«t in yuitestatt* ccclcsiac snuitualia scilicet ct 
iiiatcnalis, sett is quidcMi ])ro cccb'sia, ilia vcio ab ccclcsia 
excicendns, ille Haccidotis, is iiiiitm u;;uni ct inilituin, sed ad 
nut inn ct jiaticiit lani saccidotis’ (IJonil'K c viii , Uitatu Snnetam 
fmMiibi,p 110]) 

The whole was a strange inedh‘y of good and 
evil. Tlie mystic ft*rvour of a Bornaid, tliesera)>hic 
lire of a Francis ot vVssisi — both subserved llie one 
end. 'Ihe pajiacy lias iicvci a\ anted saints, and 
they have always hulked large in its foreground ; 
but it is not by saints that the springs ot its action 
have been manipulated. 

19. 'riie 13lh cent witnessed the victory of the 
papacy and of the forces winch it contiolled over 
the liohenstauflen dynasty. It witnes.sed also a 
stirring of tlie lifi^ force of Eurojie. I’he nge was 
still inediieval ; hut it could no longer be d<‘>iciil>ed 
as daik. Everywhere there was stir and move- 
ment ; the day was at hand. The po]>e, it was 
felt, had grown in power and influence at the 
expense of tlie Church. The episcopate had be- 
come weakened by his immediate and universal 
juiisdiction ; the mendicant orders formed an 
inferiiatioiial force at his disposal — an inner 
Cliurcli within the Cliurch. The allegiance of the 
hishop.s, often great oflicers of State in tlieir re- 
spective countries, was divided ; and it was not to 
Rome that the balance inclined. Now tliat its 
power head become omni])oteiice, the pajiacy, ome 
a guiding and organizing force, had become a factor 
of disill tegiatioii. 'I'lie Cuiia was a sctifina gen- 
tium ; Simon Magus, it was said, had nqdaced Peter 
in Petei’s see. When the lofty theocracy jdanned 
by Hildebrand degenerated into a secular doiiiinioii 
exercised by w'orldly men for worldly ends, the con- 
science of mankind revolted. The ideal sovereign 
of Dante’s De Monarch la is Henry of Luxemhuig ; 
to the spiritual Franciscans the (Jliurch w'as Baby- 
lon and the pope Antichrist; before the invective 
of Olivaand Gerard of Parma that of the Refoimers 
pales. These irnpassioned nrottist s took legal shape 
in the Defensio Paris of Marsilio of Padua, and 
srieculative in the nominalism of William of 
Ockham. The Great Schism emphasized the con- 
trast between idea and faet. 'i’he Councils of 
Constance and Basel atteinjited to ‘find a remedy. 
But conciliarisni meant anarchy ; men of affairs 
like iFJneas Silvius (Pius ii.) fell back in despair 
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upon the papacy, not as good, but as the lesser 
evil, since, after all, in one fashion or another the 
government of the Church had to he carried on. 
No one respected it ; the niediteval dream of uni- 
veisal sovereimity liad broken down. But it was, 
relatively and provisionally, a necessity of the 
situation ; it divided Europe less than any alterna- 
tive that could be proposed. And for another half 
(;entury the crumbling structure hung together till 
with Luther the linal shock came. It was final in 
this sense, that the Keformation once for all 
abolished both the theory and the fact of the 
mediicval papacy. Philip ll. or Louis XIV. W'ould 
have made as short work of the pretensions of an 
Innocent III. or a Boniface viii. as any Protestant 
soverei<oi ; the supremacy in temporal matters 
claimed by modern popes is disguised and indirect. 
The sphere of the Church’s magisterium is now 
restricted to faith and morals — though the casuist 
would be a poor one who could not bring a contro- 
verted question, in whatever order, under one or 
other head. But the medimval papacy took with 
a high hand what the modern takes surreptitiously : 
the latter frames syllogisms — sophihtical ones, 
bill still syllogisms; the former laid down and 
enforced law. 

20. Compelled by the growtli of tlie secular 
State - system, and still more by that of the 
secular consciousness, to abandon the visionary 
concejition of a theocratic world-monarchy, the 
papacy fell back upon its position as an Italian 
principality. Tliis Wcame the key to its iiolicy, 
the aim of which was the material extension and 
the ])olitical predominance of the I’apal State. 
If the pope could control Italy, diiectly or indi- 
rectly, tlie rivalries of the powers, aided by the 
jirestige of the Church, would do the rest. 

‘Was it not profoundly sijfniflraiit,’ says Uankc(Z/<af of the 
Pnpeti, i, f)4), ‘ that a pope should himself resolve to <lemoh8h 
the ancient basilica of Ht. Peter . . . and deternune to erect a 
temple, planned after those of antiquity, on its site 

It was the opening of a new order ; the old had 
passed away. A notable lowering of aim and 
outlook accompanied it: an Innocent lii. would 
have regarded the vices of Alexander vi. and the 
triumphs of Julius ll. with eipial disdain. The 
Kenai.ssance aflorded a diversion which fitted in 
})oth with the political de.signs and with the artistic 
ta.stes of the popes of the period, who weie prince.s 
ratiier than pontiffs ; but it was prematurely 
cruslied by what F. X. Kraus calls ‘ die hrutale 
Ilispanisiemng Italieiis.’ I 

‘ Ilier flieszt die Quelle den truben Wassers, welche aich iiber 
lias Land aus^osz, und hier ist der eigenthohe Auagangspunkt 
des modernen Diseidiuins zwischen Papsttuin und Italicn ’ 
^Cavour, Mainz, p. 6). 

As regarded Spain and France, the pai)acy lay 
between hammer and anvil. The choice fell oil 
Spain ; but the Spaniard was a hard master, and 
remained for generations the evil genius of Borne. 
For the Kornan temper is not that of the enthusi- 
ast ; it lias a certain ease and lightness of touch. 
While Spain was the Brussia of the 16th cent. — 
fanatical, pedantic, heavy of hand — Spaiiisli re- 
ligion had the seriousness which Italian lacked. 
But the Spanish God was a Moloch ; the fire 
without was kindled by the fire within. It was 
Spain that inspired the Counter-Reformation, and 
furnished its weapons of predilection — the rack, 
the stake, the corn. 

21 . The Reformation was a spiritual rather than 
an intellectual movement ; it was the greatest 
moral and religious emancipation that the world 
has yet seen, or perhaps will over see. It over- 
threw false gods — the false conscience of a.sceticisin, 
and the false authority of the priesthood. Men’s 
fetters were Kitoken ; what use they would make 
of their liberty they only could decide. The 
watchword of the counteracting movement was 


repression, its aim the re-establishment of the 
captivity of mankind. Open scandals were dis- 
couraged ; the Rome of the Counter- Reformation 
was outwar<lIy decorous ; the Council of Trent 
strengthened authority ; what had been opinion 
became do^^na ; questions which liad been open 
wcie closed. In the beginning there had been a 
de.sire on both sides — a desire of which Charles V. 
was representative — to avoid schism ; the break- 
up of tlie historical Cliurch was a misfortune to 
be avoided at all costs. Now policy and passion 
dictated another attitude ; the object was not to 
comprehend, luit to exclude. The Jesuits gave a 
veneer of scholarship to tlie movement ; hut it was 
a til in veneer. J^etavius, who came a century later 
{158.‘1-1652), was their one man of real learning. 

22. The Inquisition {q.v.) was reorganized, the 
Index {q.v.^ 1571) established. ‘Sica destricta in 
oinnes scriptores ’ was the judgment of Aoiiio 
Paleario, a contemporary. A not of falsehood was 
thrown over antiquity : the works even of Catholic 
writers were freely ‘ edited ’ : 

‘ Ita quidem ut in postermn non liceat affirinarc ex leotione 
istoruin auctornm quid dli senserint, sed quaenani sit, Mentcntia 
Curiae Romanae, quae omnia depravavit . . deniiiueposaumus 
certe statuore non dari librnin integrum aut non fucatum ' 
(Friedrich, Gesch den vatikanuchen Konzds, i 17). 
Orthodoxy itself was sus})ect ; Baronins and Bel- 
larmine worked in chains. The period has been 
variously estimated. Such a life as that of Phiii]> 
Neri, the ‘ Apostle of Rome,’ shows that genuine 
spiritual work was done. But this good man was 
in no way repro.sentative of the religious world of 
I tlie time ; neither its temper nor its methods were 
! his. More ty})ical figures were Ignatius Loyola 
I and Cliarles IJorromeo— men of the letter, of rule, 

' of organization, of the ecclesiastical machine. This 
1 was the element on which reliance was placed. 
Tlie external was empliasizod ; even the bettei’ 
men of the reaction took it for granted that the 
interior accompanied, or would accompany, it ; 
spirit was ignored. Tlie Inciuisition was the dis- 
tinctive creation of the perioii. 

It was ‘peculiaih Ihr weapon and peculiarly the work of the 
Foi>es. . . . Itifl thepnncip.il thing with which the papacy la 
identified,' 8, aj 8 Lord Acton, ‘and which it must be judsed.' 
Its priucijile, he holds, ‘ is murderons, and a man’s opinion of 
the papac> i8 regulated and determined bv his opinion about 
religious aHsaHsiniitiou ’ {l.ettern of Lord Acton to Mary Glad- 
stone, ed. H Paul, London, 1913, p. 147 f ) 

Acton conceived the content of morality as less 
changing than in fact it is. We judge of actions by 
tlieir relation not to an absolute standard, but to 
the best morality of their time. This, however, 
will not affect our judgment of the popes of this 
or any other age. For a divine teacher stands, as 
such, outside tlie category of relativity. Nor did 
either the best or even the average morality of the 
time sanction their cruelties, 

23. This moral declension must be taken in 
connexion with the sectionalism of the post- 
Reformation Church. Pre- and [lOst-Reformation 
Catholicism differ fundamentally. The former, in 
the West at least, was the Church ; the latter is 
one of the Churches — one of tlie fragments into 
which the imposing structure of medheval Christi- 
anity was shattered in the 16th cent. ; and there 
is all the ditlerence in the world between the 
two things. The rncdiceval Church contained 
many and conflicting elements in a state of imjier- 
fect equilibrium. At the Reformation the freer 
and more active escaped, those that were left 
entering into new combinations and taking on new 
form.s, Post-Retormation Catholicism is Latin, 
not European ; and, as the Latinizing process has 
become more acute, even the remains of the older 
freedom have been extruded : Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism, Febronianism, in our own time Modernism — the 
iron uniformity of Rome has crushed them out, and 
tliey have disappeared. The continuity between 
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the Catholicism of the 13th cent, and that of the 
20th is exterior — a thing of ritual, polity, and 
formula ; the spiritual kinship of the great figures 
of the Middle Ages follows other and larger lines. 

241. By 1630 the Coiinter-Keformatioii had snent 
itself ; the papacy could reckon uj» its gains. These 
were consitlerable ; not a little of the soil on which 
the Itcformcd <ioctrines Inid fallen was stony 
ground, l^orthern, or noii-Komance, Knrope was 
from the first Ihotestant; Southern, or l{onmm;e, 
Catholic ; hut there had bctui a debatable land be- 
tween the two. In the middle of the IGth <*ent. 
this iva.s to a gieat extent Ihotestant ; early in the 
17th it had been legained for the pojtes. This sue 
cess was iliie i)artly to the superstition, more to the 
indilleience, of the nations eoncerned, paitly 
the zi'.Jil and ability of the desuits, most of all to 
the peisistent and ruthless jtersecution adopted as 
a poli(;y )>y Church and State- the spiritual and 
the civil jioAVors ivorking in close alliance foi a 
common ('iid. But Catholicism was unable to ex- 
tinct the lull ])rofit from its victories; olliei 
motive's, other interests, other combinations, caim' 
into [*lay. Jii 1631 tlie two gieat Itoinaii Calholic 
])oweTs were in league with I'rotestants : IThan 
VIII. ’s oi)]>osition to Custavus Adolplius was liike- 
Avarm ; Innocent XT. Avas the enemy of the House 
of Bourbon, and looked with at least mixed feel- 
ings on the Kiiglish Bevolutiori of 16HS. Tlicjiopes 
woio si'cular princes, and eoiicm’iH'il with tlie hal- 
anee of powei. Policy mas(iu(>i.‘ided in the (;ast-otI 
clothes ot leligioii ; the woild itiilueiiced the Chiii<‘li 
inoni than the Church the world. 

25. 'J’he middle years of the I 8 t!i cent witnessed 
a ccitaiu lowering of tiic temjicralure ; lln'ieasoii- 
al)leness, not to say the rationalism, of tin* age 
filtercsl into tlie Church. It was tiie age of Mum- 
ton, of iM'bronius, of Scijiio de' Bicci Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58) and (dcnu'iit XIV (1769-75) wen* 
moderate rulers and euliglitene<l pontills ; and, 
though 111 Ch'meiit XIIT. ami Pius VI. the tide set 
in another direction, it is proliable that, but foi the 
Ineiich Revolution, an era of at least com]»ai at ive 
coiieiliaiion Avould have begun. But violence bieeds 
violence* with tin* liegitimist restoiatiou wliieh 
folloAved the lal! of Napoleon a neAV eia of the 
papacy, one ol dehiiite ])ohtical and leligioiis 
leaetioii, s(‘t in. T>c Maistre Avas its j)ro]ilic(, 
Lamcrinais its oratoi, Pius ix. its po])c. 

26 . Pius VII. Avas jiorsonally moderate, and Ins 
minister Consalvi sliaied his temper. But, after 
the Restoration, the iiitluenee of the bigoted Pacea 
prevailed ; and the next three popes were tonls of 
Bourbon and Hapsbiirg absolutism, enemies of r'ivil 
and religious liberty under evei y form. The iMiran, 
VOS of Gri'gory XVI. gave no unem tain sounds : 

‘ E\ hoc iMituIiSHiino indiffert'iiliHini foiiit ahstirda illu Huit ac 
errorica wententia seu jiotius dehraincntuni, aBscrendani ckhc* ac 
Miulu andani cuilibet libertatcni const icntiae,' 

The note of the modern papacy is heue. 'Jdiis 
leaction reached its climax in Ihus IX. (1S4G 78), 
under Avhom the temporal poAV(*r disapiieaied. Its 
disappearance marked the end of an old and the 
beginning of a ncAv order. The papacy Avas left 
free to develo]) itself as an ecclesiastical institution 
unhampered by the territorial con.sidciations Avliich 
limit secular sovereignty, however small its .scale; 
and it is .signiticant that the same year 1870 wit- 
nessed at once the definition of 2 ia'Pal infallibility 
and the Italian occiijiation of Rome. Politically, 
the pope was influenced by stronger men than him- 
self, in [larticular liy Anton elli ; but, on the religi- 
ous side, his epileptic tendency Avas the key to the 
rumtificate, during whicli the reputation of the 
Church and the papacy sank to its lowest ebh. 

27. His (theological aspirations were, hoAvever, 
more successful than his political. The triumph of 
Ultramontanism was complete, though those Avho 
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i looked below the surface of things saAv clearly 
^ enough that it was evanescent. What was gamed 
in intension w as lost in extension ; but the central 
izing and acute Romanizing of Catholicism Avas 
attained. It was no longer safe to exjiress the 
Fehroiiian 01 (lallican principles so commonly lield, 
even in high places, in the jtiecetliiig century. A 
.seiies of eoiideumations diu'cted against imlejien- 
dent wiiters, culminating m a sharp attack on the 
historical .school of IMuiiich, Avaincd thought off tlie 
teiritoiy of leligion and its ill-detined hinterland. 
Local usage.s Averc suppressed, and Italian iitual 
and devotions introduced into tlie (hsalpine 
count lies ; from the, shape of an arch to the cut. of 
a A'cstiiieiil eontoninty to Roman usage was en- 
forced. But under this surtace t)f uniformity the 
giound Avas shifting ; aconllictbetw'ecn the Cdiurcli 
ami the historical conscience ol Euroj)e w as prcjiai 
ing, in Avhich the latter, defeated foi the moment, 
letired to shai'iion its Avea]>ous and to jtlaii a moie 
dangeious and radical assault. 

28. Resistance from williin Avas crushed bj' shi'f'i 
tel 1 01 ism. Tlu* thought of being cal lee.! to account 
by the Bomaii liibunals hauiiteil Newman like an 
evil dream. It meant, be believed, bis death. 
‘Otheis,*lie Aviote, ‘have bemi kilh'd lu'fon* me’ 
(W M aid, Lif( oj John llvnrij VnrdDuil Scwninn^ 
I.ondon, 1912, i 588). Poi, over ami above the 
moial jioAVcr of Rome o\ er a timorouH eoiisiueiice, 
its administrative piessure is enormous; and the 
inci (‘asiiig se[)arat ion lietwi'cri Chureli and State 
in tin* modern Avoilil enables Ibis juessuie to be 
pel sisteiitly and lutlilessly ajijilied. liy a stioke 
of the pen a layman can be d(*i)rived of the use 
ol the saci aments, a ]>ri<’st of his functions, 
a bislio}) of the s])ecial ‘ facult u's ’ AVitliout winch 
the administiation of his diocest* is iin))osHihle, 
'riieie is a cuiious ingratitmh' in t.iie atliiude 
taken by tin* ]to]>es to Avluit Ibi'y call the B(‘volu- 
tioii ; lor only under the conditions brouglit about 
by this mov(*mciit/ could tlieir luesent d(;s|iotism 
exist. Not f(n a moment Avould it liave b(*en 
tolerated by the old legitimist moiiai chics ; these 
w(*ie ‘in all causes and ovei all peisons Avh(‘tlier 
ecclesiastical or civil AMthiii tlieir doniinions 
siijireme’ (Bidding Prayei). 

29. 'riie most important acts of the jxmtificate, 
because, Ixung dognnitic, tlx'y bound the PliUTch 
to permanent and interior assent, w'ere the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate < 'oncejition of the Virgin 
(1854), the *Syllal>us (1864), and the Vatican deliiii- 
tioii of i>apal mfallihility (1879)- Llie lirst A\as 
ilietoric crystallized into dogma; the second \Aas 
a <leelaratioii of Avar against modern society ; the 
thiiil Avas the formal comiiletion of the theory ol 
the pajiaey, the last stone of a tahrie on which tlui 
lalxmrs of generations had been spent, 'the lirst 
met Avith little opjiosition ; devotion sih'iiced eon- 
tioversy. 'I'lie second divided the Chureli into two 
opposing camps ; and, Avliile leason was on the 
Lilieial, (X)nsistency was on the intranioiitanc 
sid(‘. The logic of the ideas enibodie.d in the 
Syllabus Avas beyond question ; and these ideas 
were eontaine<l in juemis.ses which the Liberal 
Catholics either admitted or Averc not pr<‘pared t.o 
dispute. 4'he Avisest and best men in the Church 
Avere on then side ; hut their attempts to explain 
aAvay the papal jironoiineeinents were thin, and 
left an iiujiicHsion of insincerity. ‘I’lie plea, v.q., 
that the document referred to an abstract and non- 
existent state of things cannot be taken seriou.sly ; 
the Syllabus Avas juit forward as ‘ eonudeetens 
praecijmos nostrae aetatis eirores.’ A later tlu'ory 
maintained that jiapal utteiances of tlii.s sort, 
tlioiigh dogmatic in form, aie diseijilinary in sub- 
stance, and call for exterior 8 ubmiii*ion rather 
than interior assent. They express, i.e., the ex- 
isting ojunion of the governing body, and are to 
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a j^rcat extent matter of policy ; in time they will 
in all probability be tacitly, if not avowedly, with- 
drawn. Thin theory j^ives a correct account of 
what, in many eases, actually happens ; but its 
value IS historical, not theological. It is im- 
possible to reconcile it either with the terms of the 
documents or with any intelligible view of the 
authority of the pope or of the Church. 

30 . Doth the name and, in its modern sense, the 
idea of infallibilily were foreign to the primitive 
Chnndi. In the lirst days believers .sj)oke a.s they 
were moved by the Spirit, whose power attested 
the gemniienesH of their utterances. As time 
went- on, tbe charisma vcritatis was held to reside 
in th(‘ ollice-holders, and, after the rise of the 
monarch i(^al episco])ate, in the bishop, rather than 
in tbe community as a whole. Usage tends to 
haiden into ritual, and opinion into dogma; the 
predominant position t;arly acquiied by the Roman 
Chui(‘h caused a peciiliai weight to be attached to 
its decisions, m matters both of disci]>line and of 
faith. 'I’lu! int.allibihty of tbe Roman bishop stood 
in close connexion witli his supremacy; from the 
notion of a final court of a}»})eal in matters of 
(loctiine it was an easy ste)) to that of the in- 
errancy of this court. 'I’lie key to the eontroversy 
bet^\ee^ the two schools which divideil the Vatican 
Council was that they looked at tbe que.stion from 
radically different points of view. To the one 
papal infallibility was an evident, almost a self- 
evnleiit, (lieological conclusion; to tluj other it 
was in palpahlii contradiction with bistorical fact. 
The dispute, tbeiefoie, resolved itself into one con- 
ceining the lelation of theology t-o history, and 
involved controversies unfoiesi'cii, far-ieaching, 
ami even now but partially solvial. 'I'be jxisition 
of the Munich divines was not always consistent. 
Whih‘ icfusing to consider tbe papacy and fiie 
Cliiirch as convertible terms, they admitted that 
the formei rested on divine appointment. ‘ 'flio 
Cbiircb from the liist was founded ution it; and 
the Ib'ad of tlui Cliuich ordained its type in the 
person of I’ctei.’ This admission was Vlieir weak 
point. To tbe rising critical scliool, in and outside 
of Cot many, it seemed iinwari anted, while the 
Ul tramoiitaries, stioiiger in higic than in history, 
argued tliat the notions of supremacy and infalli- 
bility were contained in that of the prima(*y, and 
that, being necessary to make it enective, they 
bad been realized more and more clearly in the 
Cliuicli’s coii.sciousness as time went on. The 
forgeries, winch they could not deny, had but 
Hbcieoty}»ed existing usage; and the plausible, if 
fallacious, argument that at least till the lOth 
cent, evei y eoiisidei able reform of the Church had 
been associated with an advance of the authority 
of Rome, was on their side. See, further, art. 
INKALLIHILJTY, vol. Vli. 1 ). ‘ioO. 

31 . The ]>ositioii of the minority bishops was 
diflieult. 'i'bcy were men of greater distinction 
than tlieir o]ii)()nents ; they had on their side the 
goodwill of their icspective governments and the 
sympathies of tlu‘ educated class. But, if history 
was with them, logic was against them. If Rome 
was what the current Catholic teaching, w^hich 
they admitted and by which they were hound, 
made her, tbe proposed dogma followeil. Again, 
wliatcver winght tliey carried as individuals, as a 
party thay had neither discipline nor cohesion. 
Some were timid and half-hearted ; others were 
open to the influence and intimidation which the 
Vatican had at its disposal, and used unscrupul- 
ously. Pius IX. had become the object of a more 
than Byzantine cultus. His flatterers adapted the 
Bieviary hymns in his honour, substituting bis 
name for »J^^hat of the Deity ; Louis Veuillot 
classed him as an object of devotion with the 
Virgin and the consecrated Host CQuirinus,^ 


Letters from EomCt Eng. tr., London, 1870 , p. 14 ). 
On the other hand, Gratry denounced the domi- 
nant ‘ 6 cole d’erreur et de mensonge’ (F. Nielsen, 
The Hist, of the Papacy in the xixth Century ^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1906, ii. 334); Montalembert 
spoke of ‘ the idol in the Vatican’ (id.) ; Newman 
stigmatized the party identified with the Univers 
and the Civilttl as ‘ an aggressive and insolent 
faction,’ and declared that, ‘if it is God’s Will 
that the Pope’s Infallibility should be defined, 
then it is flis blessed Will to throw back the times 
and moments of that triumph He has destined for 
His Kingdom’ (Ward, LifCy ii. 288 f.). But the 
oppo.sition collapsed with the definition. Hefcle 
fiaiikly acknowledged hiin.self unable to enduie 
the conseqnence.s ot resistance ; Hohenlohe argued 
that, while a lormula could he explained away or 
might liecorae obsolete, an act of schism wu\,.s irre- 
parable, and of tw'o evils chose what sceiiied to 
aim the less (Memoir of Prince Hohenlohe^ Eng. tr. , 
London, 1906, ii. 10, 16, 49). It was by such 
reasonings as these that tlieologians reluctantly 
reconciled themselves to what bail taken }>lac(\ 
The w'cakness of the position had translated itsiilf 
into weakness of moral fibre ; ‘ ino])portiinism ’ w as 
not inspiring, and did not insjiire. To the world, 
even the Catholic world, at large the quarrel 
.seemed one of the sacristy. Th(‘ profe.shionalizing 
of religion had been fatal to its actuality, and re- 
moved it from the cognizance and interest of the 
ordinary man. But, in the impiol)able event of a 
theological revision of the definition, it is jirobable 
that canonists would find a suirKUCiit reason for 
holding the acts of the Counidl null and void in 
the pressure, moral and even mateiial, exeitcd by 
the Vatican over its proceedings. The Council 
was not free. 

32 . The weapon forged in 1870 has not so far 
been used in the manner feared by some and lio]ied 
by ollieis. No further positive definitions have 
hoeii made, and no indisjuitably infallible pro- 
nouncements put forth by the lloly See. Rome 
has taught ratli<*r as if it "were infallible than 
infallihlj', though its dogmatic utterances have 
been more frequent and more detailed than before. 
When, how^ever, it is asked whether these iitter- 
anee.s are or are not infallible, it must be rmnem- 
hered that there are other woiys of teaching 
inlallibly than that laid down by tlie Vatican 
Council. In opening a iiew’^ channel for infalli- 
bility the bishojis did not block up those already 
existing ; the.se remain as they were before. And, 
in connexion with such questions, c.g,, as those 
raised by tlie Pontili(*al Acts of 1907, if the pope 
can speak infallibly and does not, it is diflieult to 
reconcile this taciturn infallibility with the func- 
tion of a divine teacher, while, if he cannot, V>oth 
the old and the now infallibility — i.e. that existing 
before 1870 and that defined by the Council — are 
iisele.sH and illusory, names not things. There 
can he no doubt tnat, whatever Cisalpine theo- 
logians may object to tlie view, Rome regards .such 
pronouncements as infallible ; and that, given the 
premisses, Rome is right. 

33 . Leo Xiil. (1878-1903) started w'ith this great 
advantage : he succeetled Pius IX. He was no less 
impregnated with the Roman spirit ; by tempera- 
ment he was even more imjierious ; but be w as 
a w'ise, a wary, and a strong man. From the first 
he made this felt. Caricaturists had represented 
Pius IX. as a querulous, scolding old woman. No 
one — and the fact is significant — ever represented 
Leo XIII. in this way ; the personality of the pope 
imposed itself and carried weight. For a man of 
his years and calling, he possessed in an excep- 
tional degree the instinct for fact. He was of the 
old order, and democracy was temperamentally 
uncongenial to him ; but in his encyclicals on the 
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labour question, as in the encouragement given to 
the billon in France and the Democrazia Cristiana 
in Italy, he recognized and made advances to de- 
mocracy. The critical movement lay beyond his 
rsonal horizon, but he would not condemn 
odeinism ; he can scarcely havt‘ loved the Fnmch 
Republic, but only a few days before his death he 
assured the French ambassadoi that nothing, 
nothing (he repeated it enij)hatically), should 
make him break with France. 

34 . He could not change the course of events or 

<lirect their development on other than their own 
lines. But he made the best where otheis before 
and after him made the worst of the situation ; he 
arrested the forces that made foi dissolution ; he 
encouiaged the higher and re]>ressed the lowei 
elenumls 111 the vast and complex society with 
which he had to deal. He left the Cdmrch re- 
sp(‘(;ted. Under his predecessor it had been, under 
his successor it was to become, a negligibh; 
quantity. While Leo lived, it was a power to be 
reckoned wdtlq not only politically — that it must 
be for long under wdiatevei government— but in 
thouglit and life. It attra<‘tcd not only the static 
ohummts of the body ])olitic, men — ol wdiom 
Biuiieticre was a type — who valued unity and 
action more than speculation, but not a few' oi t he 
progiessives ; it was thought possible to giaft the 
metliods and conclusions of modem science upon 
the venerable traditions of OatUolicism, and so to 
make the centiiiies one. These aspiiations to<»k 
shape in Modernism ) — an att cmipt tonatui alize 

criticism, scientitic history, and the philosophy of 
spirit in the Clmrcli, It overlooked tlie distinctive 
feature of Catholicism— i.c. tlu*, peculiar develop- 
ment of the notion of authority embodied in the 
pajiaey, and the conseciuent relation of the Roman 
Cliuieh to the modern mind iiieveinent, which is 
that ot a icsiduum left, behind w luui the fieer and 
saiHM elements of life have broken aw'ay Were 
(^atbelicism to lose tins character, it would no 
longi'r appeal to the social and cultural levels to 
which it IS now' so uniquely adapted ; its sutlicient 
reason would he gone. Leo Xlii. saw this as 
c.leaily as his successor; but he saw' what his 
successor did not see — that a Church inea]>able ol 
movenumt or adaptation must be left behind by 
the advancing world, and that Modernism was 
a development of the human spirit which it w'as 
eijiially ini}K)ssiblc foi the pajiacy either to en- 
courage or to suppress. He tmiiporized, trusting 
to (‘Vi'iits, to the weight of eusUmi, and to the 
prc}»ondei anee of the lixcd over tiie volatile ele- 
ments in ecel esiastical Christianity- which perhaps 
was the wisest thing that a pope could do. 

35 . Pius X. (1903-14) was a man of another 
ty]>e, A peasant by birth, a country priest by 
training, he possessed at once the virtues and the 
defects of his order- -its simplicity and its iiarrow- 
nesR, its piety and its guile. Imjiosed by the 
Austrian veto on the Conclave, he was the jiope 
of a reaction, which, like most reactions, carried 
those concerned in it very much farther than they 
wished or intended. The temper of Home is not 
fanatical. Rather it is that of the permanent staff 
of a great public de]>artmeiit. The men w'ho com- 
pose the Curia are officials— cautious, painstaking, 
unimaginative. They distrusted Modernism, but 
they would have met it w'ith other weapons than 
the Lamtntabili and the encyclical Pascendi ; they 
resented the policy of the French Republic, but 
they would not nave lost France. Their dis- 
approval of the pope and of his advisers was un- j 
disguised ; and Benedict XV. (1914) is not only by 
temperament and by training unlike his prede- 
cessor ; he was chosen with the express intention j 
on the part of the electors of ensuring a wntificate 
which should be the antithesis of the last. His { 


distinctive virtue, it has been said, is silence. It 
is a relative virtue. For these are times when 
speech is called for ; in the crisis of a world’s 
history the infallible cannot w'ith impunity be 
dumb. In the technical province of theology it 
may be other wi.se; he may be silent becau.se he 
ha.s nothing to say. It is not to be expected that 
the acts of his predecessor will be reversed or his 
policy disavowed. But there w'ill probably be less 
friction, things will be done with greater intelli- 
gence and decorum ; Roman rather than Spanish 
methods will pievail. I'lio laws by which the 
situation is governed are invariable. But they 
will now woik normally. Then opiuatioii was 
abnoinially stimulated under Fins X. 

36 . The hi.slory of the Roman Commonwealth 
is reproduced w'lth singular tidelity in that of the 
Roman Church. In each we see a body ol men 
strong rather than either intelligent or spii dually 
minded, inditlerent to ideas, bent on malenal 
ends, prudent, tenacious, ca})able of the saciilice 
of a present to a future good, and of jirivati' to 
public interest, rising first to prominence, then to 
domination, and founding a universal State In 
each leligion was employed as an iristiument of 
policy. Its sanctions w'ere not wanting to the 
emjiire ; the imperial city and the (fic.sais rci eivcd 
divine honours; th(‘ Church covenal secuhii 
d(‘signs under the disjiuise of piety ; hei aims, ht^r 
w’ea|)ons, w'lue material ; her wisdom was I hat of 
this w'orld Here, as tliorij, decline folbiweil close 
upon maturity. Some secret jauson, it seeim^d, 
entiu’ed into the system. 'The governing class, on 
W'hich the in.stitution as a vvliole d<*peu<led, lost 
the qualities of an oligarchy. Its tenacity becanu' 
stublioriiiiess, its distaste for ideas ignoianee and 
iiuqititude, its caution craft. And the w'orld 
changed. New' forces came inU> play ; new 
ehuiients made tluur ajipearance in society ; succi^-' 
called for other qualitii's — intelligence, (luiektu'ss, 
adaptability — tlian those which had lu'cn demandco 
in the jiast. I’lie centre of gravity shitted lioiu 
the emjdrc to the new nations, ami tiom the 
Church to the Churches. In each case the oldei 
body lingered, ntjovrnc, ntgctts — iw tha,t ol (lu* 
Church it still lingms, and may ling(*i long. Buf 
it lingers as a .survival ol a past woi Id m a new 
Older. Slow ly dctiition works uf>on it ; slowly 
di.sintegratiou advances and cohesion decreasi'.s 
It may disajq>ear in the shoit agony of levolution , 
it may perish, moie piobalily. in the long piocii.ss 
of secular decay. In either case its dost iny is the 
same. 

‘ Venil. muniiia (ties el ineliietabile 
Dardaiuae fuiniusTroeR ; fuif, Ilium, el infjfetiR 
Gloria Teucrorum ’ (Verff. 11 :Ji:4 11 ) 

37 . The Latin genius has great ijualities — form, 
order, unity ; fait they arc discounted by one 
radical incapacity — the incapacity for (balm;: 
w'itli idea.s. It conceives Ixdicf and leligion in 
general primarily as regulation or ( TiHctment; it s 
attitude to clo^ona is that of the State to law. 

* Ecclesia non judicat de internis’: ‘1 do not ask 
you what you think ; hut you must olx^y.’ Thi> 
po.sition is not, inde(‘d, that of the pitdist or of the 
theologian ; hut. it is that of official Rome. And 
it is probable that tlie inevitable loosening of the 
dogmatic pnncijde among Latin Christians will be 
brought about le,s 8 by criticism — foi which they 
have in general neither aptitude, eqiiii)iuent, nor 
inclination — than by the relaxation of the political 
and governmental tendencies of the Church under 
the pressure of the rising diunocracy, by the con- 
ception of the Church as sjiirit taking the place of 
that of the Church as law. 

38 . Meanwhile the papacy relffains the most 
complete and consistent expression of the mediajval 
outlook on life. Hence its unfailing attraction to 
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the mediaeval mind, where this survives, as it does 
on a larger scale than we 8 iipi>oae, among men and 
women of to-day. For it is })OHsible to live in a 
period without being of it ; the modern mind is 
(‘\eejdional even in the modern age. To how 
many the conceptions on which the life of our time 
IS ])as»al — evidence, sequence, (causality — are 
st range and unintelligible ! The scientilie founda- 
tion is wanting ; the^y live fragmentarily, and, as 
It. were, piecemeal, in a connected world. This 
accounts for the strange rev(‘i\sions to typo, the 
laiitastic religious and moral aberrations, diflenng 
little in form and less in substance from tliose of 
the Lowin' Kmpire, which crop up from time to 
time among us ; much more for a reaction, passing 
imlcisd l)ut, lor the time being, noticeable, in 
tavuui of an institution so closely bound up with 
the past, so intimately associated with religion, 
foumksl on so long an experience and so close an 
observat ion of linnian natuie as tin* jiapacy. 

39 . Round the dome of the Vatican basilica, 
where, it is believed, all tliat^ is mortal of tlie 
Fiince of the iXpostles lests, the avouIh stand in 
golden letters, ‘ TU ES PI^TKUS ET SUrKK JIANC 
PETh'AM AEIUEfCAMO ECCI.fvSI AM MEAM.’ It is not 
without signihcaneo that the title-deeds of tlie 
gK'atcst of the ('iiristian Clmrches should rest on 
a douhttiil tradition, an unceitain relic, and words 
wliKili in all piobahility w'ere not sitoken by Christ,. 
So in human allairs truth and falsehood are 
mingled ; so the colours of good and evil are mixed. 
Rut the coTinexioii of religion with external things, 
however close, is a-ccidcntal. They pass; it i<*- 
mains. 'I'lie pajiacy is a fragnuuit of the Middle 
.'Vges surviving in a later generation ; and this is 
its refutation. For life is a stream ; and, in 
religion as elsewhere, a letiirii to the past is 
impossi])le ; the j)aKt is a stage in the ))ioccss that 
has heon detinitely left behind. Tliose wdio urge 
that this ap]>lies not only bo Catholicism hut to 
(Christianity may he met with Richard Rot he’s 
summing up of (Churcli liistory {A nsijtunuJdta 
S<‘hrifl(’}i, new cd., Tlallc, 1900, p. 1H7) : ‘ Das Cliris 
tentum ist das Allerveianderlichste ; das ist- sciii 
besonderei Riilim.’ The jmjiacy has, Christianity 
has not, ai rested and ('xcludctl (diange. 

LiTEHATt UK — C. Mirbt, Qiiellen zur (icRch. des J*apsttunrs 
iDid d^s nnii l{(tthii/izi.sinus, Tubingen, 1901 , H. 

Denziiig:er, Enrhindton Si/itibolorum^^, Fieiburg nn Ur, 
1911 , H H. Milman, Uist of Latin Christianity , inchtdmq 
that of the I*opes to the Poiittjicaie of Eu'olas V, fjondon, 
18r>l -tf) ; J. J, I, von Dbllmger, //a Eapaiiti' mni oripinrau 
inoi/en ihje ot son df'reioppfnu'ut )vs(pi'en JS7(>, Fr. ir!, I^aris, 
1904, J Friedrich, Cesrh des ratikani'^chni IxonzUs, 3 vols, 
Bonn, 1877-87 , B. Labaiica, II Papato . studio storico-scien- 
tifiro, Turin, 1905, L. von Ranke, IJist of the J'npes dininy 
the last Four Centuries, thii,;. t.r., ;{ vols., London, 1908; P. von 
Hoensbroech, Das Papsttnni in seiner sozialkulture/len 
W It k'/a nikeif', Leijizi^, 190r»-07 , R, Sohiii, K irchenrecht, 1 , 
do. 1891!, Outlines oj Chinch History, Knjf ti., London, iK'Li 

A LEBED Fawkes. 

PAPU ANS."-It is generally accepted that the 
term ‘Papuan’ is d(‘iive(l Irom the Moluc<*,an woid 
(‘ fri/.zly ’ or ‘ curly ’), the wmrd being used 
by the Mohiccans to d(‘signate jieople with ulo- 
triclious hail. Outside of Africa ibis tyjie of hair 
is found among the Negritos, and among the 
inhabitants of New Guinea, the neighbouring 
islands, and Melanesia. Fxehiding the Negritos, 
we may regard the ulotrichi to have been the first 
inhabitants of Avestern Oceania together >vith 
Australia and Tasmania, but other stocks have 
entered into this area and more or less hybridized 
the population, perhaps with the sole cxcejition of 
Ta.smania. The languages of New Guinea (which 
is sometimes termed Pajma) fall into two groups — 
the more ancient and mostly un related Painian 
languages, and the Austronesian lauguage.s which 
belong to the ^^eat Austric linguistic family. Tlie 
most primitive of these closely related languages are 
the Melanesian languages, which arc spoken in 


Mclaiie.sia and various parts of New Guinea, where, 
from other evidence, we can confidently assert 
that they are intrusive. The culture of the Papuan- 
speaking inhabitants of New Guinea is on the 
whole of low'er grade than that of the Melanesian - 
sjieaking peoples. We may therefore take it for 
granted tdiat, as a rule, the Papuan-speaking 
peoples more nearly represent the 01 iginal stock, 
but they need not necessarily be assumed to be 
of pure ‘Papuan’ stock. Melanesian - speaking 
peojdes imiy, in the same W9iy, be regarded as of 
mixed origin. For (he religion of the J^npuari- 
speaking peoples of Ncav Guinea see New Guinea. 

Liteiiaithk - A. C Haddon, ‘ Noto aiiirn])olo^ichv sui 
Pajivia o('ci<lontah della Nuova Giiitiea In^do.^e,’ Jiinsta di 
AntropoloiiiayXx. [1918]; C G Seligmann, ‘ A (Hassilicalioii 
of the Natives of British New' Guinea,’ .//lA A x\\i\. [1909] 

A. C. Haddon. 

PARABLE (Introductory and Riblical). — i. 
Definition and general use. — The woul ‘parable’ 
{irapafioXf}, from Trapa(id\\civ, ‘to ])la<*<‘ funiigside 
of ’) inqdie.s comjiai isoii, the })lacing of une thing 
alongside of another As a ligure of sjkh'cIi it is 
the a.Msertion ol similarity (m some resjiect) between 
an object 01 eonce])tion and some concudc object, 
action, Ol sc<‘nc. When comjiarison is verysimpli* 
— cf/., ‘that man is like a lion’ — it is called a 
simile. In a simile the likeness is o}»enly assert-ed 
(by ‘ as ’ or ‘ like,’ etc, ). When ( he woid denoting 
the com]iarisoii is omitted, the figure is called a 
metaphor — c.r;., ‘that man is a lion.’ Mefajihor 
is more comjiiete when the siihjt'ct- as well as the 
predicate ismetajihoi {e g , Nah 2*^). A sustained 
metaphoi, i.f. an extended statement in which the 
signilicant terms all stand for something else, is 
an allegory. In this case the liearer 01 leailei 
must make the projier substitutions inordci to get 
its meaning. A similii niay also he e\l/end(!d in 
various ways. Proverbs frequently imply eom- 
jiaiison, often ex]die,illy {it.g , Pi lD‘''d,inore ofl.en, 
pioliably, implicitly. 'I’lic conende picture sug- 
ge.steil in the proverb is mentally comjiansl w'ith 
the tlionght exju’essed, making it more real or 
impiessive. Or the simile may be exjianded int.o 
a story. If the aidion, in addit ion to lieing iniag- 
imul. is unieal (animals conversing, etc.), it is 
u.sually called a fable. If the action is jms.sible — 
if we can .say that it might have hajqiened -the 
story i.s usually callcil a parable. Usage in legard 
tf> these terms is not, howevei, strictly iiiiitorin 
Ihirablc is, etymologically, the generic teim, and 
was so used in the LXX and consequently in the 
Gospels (see below). 

In jiractice (he distinction bctwctui simih' and 
metajihor is easily disiegarded {c.g., Dt and 

it is very common for metaiihor and plain siietudi 
to interchangi* in the .same statement [c.g. , Nali 2‘'^j. 
Fable and jiarable, wdien told to ajiply to jiarticu- 
lar cin-umstaiices, often fall just short of being 
allegories, because the metanhorical meaniug of 
tin* terms used is so jilainly inciicated. 'I'lie tamous 
fable of Stesichorus (Aiistotle, IVu'tork', ii. 20) is a 
case in })oiiit. While it is useful and necessary to 
distinguish betw’cen simile ami metaphor and to 
constimd rhetorical rules against mixing figures, 
it is ovei-iefinem(‘nt to hold that, because an expla- 
nation of a sinqde simile is useless, therefore an 
explanation of an extended simile (the parable) is 
not to be allowed, although in the case of metaphor 
and allegory it is quite proper. In actual piactice 
such rules are more often clisregarded than knowm 
or obeyed. The use of simile and metaphor in 
all hortatory and argumentative discourse is so 
common and necessary as to need no remark. 
While the proverb, fable, parable, and allegory 
are especially adapted to moral and religious in- 
struction, they horn a recognized place in world 
literature. Aristotle discusses example, parable, 
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and fal)le as KOLvai TrtVrety, ‘nieaiis of persuasion’ 
(Jihet. ii. 20). Cicero recognizes allegory, and 
Quintilian praises sj>eech in whicli sirniUtudes, 
allegories, and nietaj)lK)rs {t mnalationcs) are 
ijiingled (see the leff. in l.a Giange, EB xviii. [1900] 
202 f. ). The hook of Proverbs, /Esop’s Fables^ 
Spenser's Fncria Qatienc, and Punyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress lUQ conspicuous examples of the universal 
use of this general type of discourse. Of the par- 
able the one acknowledged inastei is Jesus of 
Nazareth, although Kabbinical tradition assigns 
that ]daee to Hillel [r. 20 n c.-A.i). 20). 

2. The parable as used by Jesus.— 'Phe Gospel 
lecord of Jesus' teaching shows that He made an 
abundant, and in sonic ics])ccts rcniarkabh', use 
of the [)aiab]e (in the broad sense of t he term). In 
doing this, however, He w as not em]doying a new 
or only rarely used method involving a radical 
de)»artuie from the practices common to the Jewish 
schools of Ilis day. Jesus was a Jo\v. His audi- 
ence was composed almost exclusively of Jew^s. 
His and their culture w'as mainly, it not sohdy, 
that of Palestinian Judaism. It should be self- 
evident, thereh re, that any conclusive study of 
.lesus’ use of the parable must be based upon a 
knowledge of its use in contemjioraiy Judaism 
jind not ui)on the rules or practici; of classical 
w riters or authorities on rhetoric such as Aristotle, 
Quintilian, etc., with whose views there is not the 
slightest probability that Jesus had any acipiaint- 
ance. The almost total neglect of this all-import- 
ant princiide on the jiart of Jiilicher constitutes 
the very serious defect in his learned and sugges- 
tive work, the most intluential of modern discus- 
sions of the siiliject. 

i. Heiuikw" and Jew^isii use. — (o) The ‘concrete" 
chdvnctei of IJohreAoand Jeicnsh anodes of expression. 
— Every readei of the GT oi of the later Jewisli 
literature knows how' rarely abstract terms are 
emtdoyed. The language is almost ahvays figura- 
tive, and the lei ms concrete. Semitic discourse, 
as illustrated by the Hebrew and Jewish literature, 
abounds in suggestive or figurative use of the 
ordinary words for common objects. The concrete 
term suggests the more general or abstract idea. 
Argument is (tarried on by a siiccession of concrete 
juctures. There is frequent use of rhetorical ques- 
tions. Person i(i(!ation is easy. Discourse devehqied 
in an orderly, logical fashion is almost unknown. 
J’o a Western mind, or judged by (ireek stainlards, 
all this is rhetorically faulty, but evidently it w'a.s 
not so to the Semitic mind. The vivid, almost 
conversational , style of Semitic discourse easily 
allow'ed for ‘ mixetl figuies ’ to an extent intolerable 
to mir standards. 

{h) The OT mdshCtl. — The antecedent of the NT 
parable was undoubtedly the OT mashdf usually 
rendered ‘proverb.’ The Heb. V? expres.yes the 
idea of comparison, likeness, similitude (see F. 11. 
W. Gesenius and F. Buhl, JJebraisches nnd chal- 
daisches llandwortcrbuch , Leipzig, 1899; or F. 
Hrow’n, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebreio 
and English Lexicon of OT, Oxford, 1915, s.v.). 
The concrete act implied is the .same as that of the 
Gr. TrapafSoX’/i (the placing of one thing alongside of 
another, the concrete image or picture placed 
alongside of an idea). 

In OT usage nidshdl designates (1) a by-word 
{e.g., Dt 28^, 1 K 9^); (2) a pojmlar proverbial 
saying {e.g., I S 10’“, Ezk 12^'-^^-) ; (3) a type of pro- 
phetic; utteiancc, such as Balaam’s oracle.s (Nil 23 
and 24, or Is ; cf Mic 2"*, wdiere * lamentation ’ 
is a parallel term, or Hab 2® ; ‘taunt’ or ‘satire’ 
and ‘ riddle ’ are parallel terms) ; (4) poetic com- 
position (e.//., Nu 2P^^*, Ph 49^®'* 78^®’; cf. Job 27’’ 
29^) ; (5) sentences of wisdom such as abound in 
the book of Proverbs; the fundamental form of 
these is the couplet, but in chs. 1-9 and in the 


latter jiart of the book a more extended application 
of the form occurs; (6) a similitude or iiaiable 
(Ezk 17’-’’’- In this case htdd (nTn). ‘ liddh' ’ 

or ‘enigma,’ is u.sed conjointly wJtli mashdl, urol* 
ably to indicate that the paral»Io needed exjJana 
lion. In tlie light of this passage the omiNMon of 
any special designation for Jotham’s falde (Jg ‘P®'), 
Nathan’s paiable (2 S P2^’®), the parable in 2 S 14*'^ ^ 
or that in Ec 9’^- seems only accidental. Mdshdl 
ivould he the projier teim in such ca.ses. Kvidimtly 
mdshdl w’as tlie geneiic teim, designating vaiioiis 
ways of making us(* of tlie fundamental ])nnciple 
of comjiarison whicli is always (explicitlj^ oi itnjili- 
citly) involved. The frequent association of ■md.shdl 
with kidd (‘ riddle ’) shows that the mdshdl w’as not 
always perfectly clcai or easy of iiiter)>retation (cf. 
Pr I'q. Long study, mental discipline, and clos(‘ 
a]>])licfition weie necessaiy in older t-o grns]) tlie 
lull significance of a mdshdl. The ca.ses eil-i'd aKd 
show that the Iramci of a mdshdl, or parable, did 
not hesitate about furnishing its cxplamilion In 
eicry <;a.se hut one of the paiahles cited above tlie 
explanation or aimlieation is j)oint(*d out. J^’imilly, 
it is evident that the theoretical distinction hetweem 
parable or fabh‘ and allegoiy was a matter of little 
concern, if indeed knowm. Jotham’s fable, Nathan’s 
jiaiahle, Isaiah’s vineyard slnr (Is ,5'*' ), EzekieTs 
paialJe-riddle— all have allegorical aspects. 'I’o 
employ a ihet-oncal form only in the strielest or 
purest manner w’as a rule unknown, ajiparently, 
to the O'r speakers oi writers. 

(c) The use of the parable in the apovrgphal , apo- 
cah/pfir, and earlij EaMin teal literal toe. — In the 
extant apocryphal and ajiocal^ptic literature 
(dating c. 209 D.c -A.D. 100) the mdshdl is wadi 
rciuesented in Ec(dosia.sticuH, wduch is modelled 
largely on Proverbs. Incidentally, the original 
Hebrew of this woik, with its frequent anticipa- 
tions of the latei Rabbinical Hebrew, siamis to 
indicate that the cultivation of this foim ol 
‘wdsdom’ W’as being continued by the .sdpherho 
(the early ‘scribes’) and their .successors, the 
Rabliis oi the NT jioriod (note the suggestiva' wokL 
in 392 ^* and cf . Wis 8”). Since the mdshdl in genei al 
and the parable in particular belong more naturally 
to oral than to written discoiir.se, it is not sni 
nrising that the hulk of the apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptic Iit(‘rature, excejit Ecclesiasticus, consisting 
of book.s wdiose contents are anything but reine- 
.sentative of oial instinction, conversation, 01 
oratory, [nvsents very few' examjiles of the jiarable. 
2 Es 4^“®* 9’*'^®’ are interesting excejitions. 4’he so- 
called parables or similitudes of Eth. Enoch (eh.s. 
37-71) are hardly sucii in any real sense. 

On the other hand, in the early Rabbinical 
literature, which, like the Gospels, represents oral 
instruction and discussion, the use of simile 01 
compari.son for purposes of illustration, proof, 01 
otherwise is, as might be expected, very eommon. 
The number of similitudes and parables preserved 
in the Talmud as spoken by the Rabbis of the 
period api>roximately contenijiorary with the NT 
IS iiiueli larger than is commonly supposed. Only 
recently have the Rabbinic paraldes lieen made the 
subject of scientific investigation. Rut sufficient 
has been done byBugge, La Grange, and especi- 
ally Fiehig to make it certain that hereafter th(‘ 
exegesis of the parables of Jesus must be based 
upon and start from a knowledge of the signiti- 
cance and use of the parable in tln^ Rabbinical 
.schoids. The examples collected by Fiebig include 
similitudes, parables proper, fables, and partial 
allegories, as is the (;ase with the Gospels. The 
use of the mdshdl was so common that the full 
formula for introducing one, such ‘ I will speak 
unto you a mdshdl [hvn ‘?b^dk) ; unto what is the 
matter like? Unto — ’ was often abbreviated to 
a mere phrase, ‘A parable {mdshdl) \ like — ,’ or 
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even to the mere particle I* (‘t-o,’ i.e. ‘like unto*). 
The RabbiH were obliviouB to the distinction be- 
tween Bimilitiide, or parable, and metaphor, or 
allejfoiy. In many Rabbinical parables parable 
and allegory are blended. The Kabbis also fre- 
quently, possibly usually, made the application or 
explainetl the meaning of their parables (as did the 
OT speakers and also Jesus, according to the 
GoHj»els). In this connexion it should be noted 
that 111 Rabbinic parables certain frequently-used 
terms had a Avell -understood metajiborical mean- 
ing — e.q., king^tilod, servants or workmen — men, 
feast = the future blessedness, etc. (cf. Fiebig, 
Die GUirhniared^tn Jvsii, ]>. 2 IU f.). Parables >vere 
commonly used by tlie Rabbis to explain OT texts. 
In general they were intended to illustrate or to 
make the meaning clear, hut in many cases they 
were in themselves somewhat enigmatic and needed 
exjilanation. Very frequently Rabbinic parables 
are soniowhat artificial, i.e. the jiictures are not 
drawn from sim)>l»', actual, and common experi- 
ence, but- are .* 1,1 tilhnally constructed and lack 
naturalness. They smack of the schoolroom rathci 
than of the ojien air or of tlie cApeiiciices of every- 
day life. Finally, the Rabbinical parables often 
show tlie ellects of transmibsion through oral tradi- 
tion before Ixung committed to writing. Varia- 
tions as to form, substance, and circumstances are 
sometimes so great as almost to result in two 
parables instead of one. 

ii. Jesus’ own use — {a) Extent and variety . — 
In the Gos})els the Gr. term TrapaftoXii connotes ( 1 ) 
a popular proveib (c.q., Lk 4^'*) ; ( 2 ) a simile some- 
what- extended (e.^. , Mk (3) a teaching 

stated enigmatically (ft. 7 ., Mk ; cf. Ml 
Lk ; (4) a story or parable commonly so c.alled 
{eg., Mt 13^, ami often). Some of these are so 
perfectly complete that they can be taken out of 
their context and stand alone without altering a 
word {e.q., Lk or L‘5^^^’"^'''). In other cases 

only a slight change would give the story perfect 
independence {e.q , Lk 15^*’‘- or Mk 4^*^*). In many 
cases the brief similitudes ( 2 ) might easily liavi* 
been made into stories, but Jesus did not ilevclop 
tbrnn fo that extimt. 

There can be no doubt that irapa^oXi^ in our 
Greek (tospels rc])rebenfh (tliioiigb the influence of 
the I. XX) the 11 el), rndsdidt or the Aramaic mathld 
in the speech familiar to and used by Jesus. Its 
use for several forms of illustiative discourse was 
in perfect accoid with I*alestinian-.lcwish usage. 

The number of Jesus’ saying.s (in the Syrio[)tics) 
that should be considered Trapa^oXal is variously 
estimated. 

Julichei’K list couipriaes 63, which he divides into three 
classes - (a) GleirhniHse (‘similitudes'), 28, (b) Paraheln, ‘31 ; 
and (r) Betxpielerzahlunrten (‘example-stones’), 4, Examples 
of class (a) u re Mt lim-n* or Mk 4'^^, and to class (r) he ^ivcs 
Lk 1029 1)7 ISii i-i 1305 21 and 1059 31, counts 71, divided 

into two classes (n) Parabelembleine (short ]»arabolic utter- 
unces), 36 ; arul (h) Paraheln, 35. In addition ne dislinKUishes 
10 'paradoxes,’ which he rijfhtl.v considers a form of mdshdl 
{e.g., Mt 629 1428 ^ etc.). Fiehi^ makes four classes: 

(a) short proverbial savinjys {eg., Lk 425); ( 6 ) allegories {e.g., 
JVIk (,‘) pure snnilitudes (Gleichnisxe — e.g , Mk l.'l''^*); 

and (d) a mixed form (allegory and similitude) which rests u]>on 
familiar metaphor. 'I'his class includes most of the parables 
coiumonly so called. Fiebig gives no enumeration. The wide- 
spread but less accurate enumeration of between 30 and 40 
restricts the parable laigely to the story form. Trench’s list 
comprises 80. 

In general Jesua used the jiarable in the same 
way a.s did the Rabbia, and what has been noted 
above as characteristic of tbeir usage is, in the 
main, illustrative of His. With respect to all that 
Avaa purely formal or technical in tJiis matter, He 
was not original, but simply worked along very 
familiar linesp* (Jn the other hand, so far as our 
evidence goes, no Jewish Rabbi ever equalled 
Jesus in skill with the parable. The naturalness, 
the lucidity, and the aptness of His parables place 


them in a class by themselves — the perfect ex- 
auiple.s of their kind. 

(o) The problem as to Jesas' parables. —1^0 the 
evangelists give us an accurate report regarding 
this matter? According to the Gospcl.s, Je.sus* 
parables were often but thinlv veiled allegories; 
they were frequently exfilainea by Him, and so as 
to indicate that they rniglit contain several distinct 
teachings ; they were not always clear, but .some- 
times purposely enigmatic ; and, iiiially, in choos- 
ing to use parables, Jesus at times juiiposely veiled 
the naked truth from His hearer.s (ci. Mk 4^*^'*^). 
Julielier, adopting Aristotle’s dchriitioii of a 
parable, that it is jirimarily a ‘proof ’ and mu.st be 
clear, has subjected the Gospels to a .seviu-e critic- 
isiii with the re.sult that then testimony Ls iejc<‘ted 
as contrary to Jesus’ mind and practice. He 
claims that in Jesu.s’ actual use of them the 
jiarables were always clear, needed and leciuved 
no extended explanation {Deulioiq), contained no 
allegoiical element, and, in jiarticiilar, the view 
.stated m Mk 4^^’*^^ is the evangelist's, not that of 
Jesus. While Julicher’s view is admitted by many 
liberal critics to need some modiheation, it rejue- 
sents the generally prevalent- ‘critical’ position. 
Lack of sjiace foibids any extended discussion of 
this theory. Suffice it to say that the remarkably 
close agreement between the evangeli.sts’ repre- 
sentation of Jesus’ use of tlie parable and that iioav 
known to have been the familiar ami ordinary 
Rabbinic usage makes strongly for tlie credibility 
of the Gospel statements. In fact, Julielier's 
theory is against all historical jirobability ; it is 
simply impossible. Mk (and ])arallel&) is 

admittedly a difficult passage, but it cannot be 
explained away as an invention of the evangelist 
(whose own view was really dill'erent ; cf. Mk 4 ’^**). 
it rests on .sound tradition and i.s limited to the 
parables of ‘ tlie my.stery of the kingnlom.’ It ex- 
presses Je.sus’ conseiousness that His message of 
the Kingdom would not be understood, as was 
indicated long before in the exiierienoe of Lsaiah. 

(r) The general purpose. — Ihigge suggests that 
Jesus told His parables in some cases asilliistra- 
tion.s, in others as proving an argument. In 
general tlii.s is satisfactory, but, whether illus- 
trative or argumentative, there was frequently a 
distinctively didactic purpose, so that the ]>arable 
contained a positive teaching. Julicher claims 
that a parable has iiroperly but one idea — it must 
illustrate but one tnought ; its figures are parts of 
one picture which represents but one truth. This 
really useful rule, which operates to do away with 
the ahii.se of the parables through excessive alle- 
gorizing, is, howevei, contrary both to the well- 
known use of the parable in Jewish circles and to 
the Gospel report of Jesus’ own interpretation of 
His parables {e.g., Mt 13^®**’-). While it is true 
that the main purpose of a parable is to convey 
one general idea, subordinate ideas may easily be 
suggested. The fact is, the purpose or each par- 
able must be ascertained by itself, without tlui 
application of theoretical rhetorical principles, 
with which Jesus had no concern. The old 
question, whether the parables may be used as 
sources for doctrine, should then be ansiverod 
affirmatively, but the intcrjiretation should avoid 
all allegorical excess and should not go beyond the 
limits iiujposed by the ynCtshdl itself and its legiti- 
mate use in the OT and early Judaism. 

Litmeaturb.— -A n exhaustive survey of nearly all the literature 
(anuient and modern, down to 1897) on Jesus’ parables is j-uen 
by A. Julicher, Die Gletcbnisreden Tubinifen, 1910 (at 

present the most comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject^ To this may be added: IlDIi and DCG, s.v. ; 
C. A. Biig-gre, Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu, Qiessen, 1908, 1. 
(a thoufrhtful and searchinj? criticism of Julicher’s position); 
G. H. Hubbard, The Teachings of JesxiH in Parables, Boston, 
1906, C. Koch, Gleichnuse Jesu, Qutersloh, 1910; H. Wemel, 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu^, Leipzig, 1910 (a brief popular discussion 
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defending Jiihchcr's main iiOHition); P. La Grang'e, in RB 
xviii. [1909] 198-212, 342-367, xi\ [1910] 6-35 (a coni}>ruhcn8ive 
and luduiiouB criticium of the powition of Julicher and Loisy) ; 
P Fiebig, Alfjiidiscke (Ueichiut^hv imd dtr Gltichnxsse Jesu^ 
Tubingen, 1904, Die Gleichmgreden Jesu im Luhte der rabbin- 
iHchen Glftichnisse des Nl' Zeitalters, do. 1912 (a collection of 
Rabbinic parables together with a severe criticism of .lulicher 
and a defence of the genuineness of Jesus’ parables against 
Arthur I »rews) ; L. E. Browne, The Parables of the Gospels tn 
the Luj/it of Modern Criticism (Hulsean Prize Kssav, 1912), 
Cambridge, 1913 (unable and helpful discussion); G. Murray, 
Jesus anti His Parables, Edinburgh, 1914 

Kuward E. NouiiSK. 

PARABLE (Ethnic). — The parable as Buch is 
not found in the lower culture, but analopiea to it 
are not uncommon. Among the folk-tales of 
saV^agcH are many in whicli animals or inanimate 
things act and talk exactly like human heiiigs. In 
this large class of tales im moral is di awn, hut it 
was quite easy for such stories to become moral 
aiiologiics with relenuice to human life and its con- 
duct. Stories d<iseribirig the wisdom of one animal 
or the folly of another were made to serve as warn- 
ings to men and women, tlie moral being either 
iiiijilied or expressed. E.xampics of this aie found 
in many gioiijis of savage Marr/ten — Hottentot, 
Zulu, Ameiiean Indian, etc. In otliers some other 
moral is taught — e r/., kindiu'ss and the danger of 
ingratitud(‘, as in some veisions ot the Puss in 
Boots stoi y ^ Oilier examples ot .savage stories 
told of human b(;ings may quite jiudiahly have 
been tohl wit h some moral luirpose. Indeed, many 
savage tales may have had no other pur]»(>se 
primarily Examples of this might ho fouml 
instoiii'sof bioken tabus and ot the puni.slim(‘ut 
involved to the tabu-breaker. They .suj>poi(e<l a 
(distoni and jiointed a won ning--‘ See what hap- 
jiened to So-and-so ! 

Many IlJtfir/im thus aie or may hecomo moral 
apologues or fi kind of paiable. Following the 
savage beast stoiii's into higher levels of culture, 
we find that, as in Buddhism, tlu^y have be<*ome 
actual parables, even ‘literal incidents of sacred 
history.’^ The Buddliist Jdtahrs (lit. jirevious 
births of Buddha, but also stoiics about tlu*se) 
compose a sacred volume in which earlier Indian 
beast-stories have become mmal tales of incidents 
in Buddha’s previous existences — c.^.,asan animal 
Tliese jiarabolic, stories bci^ame so real to lii.s 
followers t hat relics of these beast-existences sur- 
vive Other great colleiitions of similar moral 
apologues, unconnected, however, with a theory of 
ndiirtii, are found in Indian collections — c.g., that 
of tin* Panrhdtantra^ — or in other Oriental 
or Aiabic groups. In Eiirofie similar collections 
arc those of the Oreck yEsop and the Roman 
Plncdrus, and in later times the rneilheval collee- 
tions, bestiaries, and beast-e])ics. 

T. Ii< nfev traced all Hucb Western tales to Bnddhist sources 
Laler writers have shown that they might have wandered 
westwards from India in pre-Huddinst, ]x>thaps even pre- 
hiatoric, clajys, and there is always a possihiliiy that many 
of them sprang from existing European hvasi-Murchen No 
question is more deliatable than the origin and transimssion of 
popular tales. 

Exanqiles of the moral apologue are found in 
Jotham's story of tlie trees and their king in .IgO'^*’^- 
and in Jehoash’s story of the thistle and the cedar 
(2K14«). 

Strictly speaking, the apologue has for its char- 
acters animals or inanimate things acting as if 
they were human. The jiarable deals mainly with 
human characters, and the moral or s[)iritual lesson 
is drawn from their words or actions. It has thus 


might easily become a parable. It was natural 
enough, however, for both apologue and jiaiablc to 
be coninionly used by peoples fond of illustration, 
of ‘truth embodied in a tale.’ They show tlie 
power of a story, for moral teaching is always of 
more ellect when thus illustrated, as proaclicr.s, 
ancimit and modern, know well. Herodotus 
(i. 141) desciibes how Cyrus told the paralxdic .story 
of the piper and the fish to the snpjiliant lonians 
and /Eolians. Buddhism has always been fond of 
parables or similes, and many of these wen' used 
oy Gautama himself. He taught by parables, ‘ for 
men of good iiriderstaiuliug will geneially readily 
enough catch the meaning of what is taught under 
the shape of a parable.’ ' This is exmiqililied by 
the case of a blind man who deni(‘s I he existence of 
tilings seen by others. The )>hysician tra.ces his 
hlindness to birmer sinful actions, and, when he 
beaks the man, the latter admits his mistake but 
learns that he is far from being wise, 'J'liis ilJus 
trates spiritual blindness regarding the true law 
TJie eliect of Buddha’s preaching is de]iieted by a 
variety of paiaholie similes; c.g., the falling oi 
rot ten-stalked fruits wlieii a tree is shaken, while 
those full of saj) and strongly attached remain 
fixed, ilhistiates the wiong or right reci'plion of 
the law.^ The Buddhist life is paraholic.-Llly de- 
sciibed. As an acrobat clears the ground before 
he shows his tricks, so good (joiiduet is the basis of 
all good qualities,® Karuia is illustiated by the 
lanihle of variou.s seeds prodiiemg all sorts of 
nnl.s.^^ A j)arah]e resemlibng that of tlieSout'r is 
found in the Hamyntia (xlii 7). Geneiall^y 

Buddhist jiarables draw their lessons fioin inci- 
dents of agiieultural lile, from the life ol kings, or 
from the stones of animals or ^ilaiits. 

An uitcrcHting paral»le ih that of the kmj? w-ho rewarded hm 
warriors in various wavs, at Iasi givjta^ to Itu* most (tcsorvinff 
hiR crown lewel Ho Huddlia rewards thosv who stmtftjle for 
him, keeping- ttie gift of oinmscivni'o to the last 

Buddlia’s disciples are. said to have gained his 
forgiveness by quoting to liirn the parabli's v\ hieh 
he himself hail taught.*^ 

Some have traced the aomcc of (’hrist’s ])aralK)lic teactung 
to the Buddliist use of paralileH,^ but, in view of ttie faet ttiat 
paiahles inigtit arise iinvwtierc and already e\ihle<t on Jewish 
Hoil, while the alleged rcseinblunces, even in tiu- easi- ol the 
Puruble of the Sowei, arc never too close, tins is unlikely. 

4’aoist teachers also made use of parables or 
parabolic storie.s. K wang-t /e repri'sents the opposi- 
tion between d'aoism and knowJudgi* by the story 
of the rulers of the soul liem and northern oceans 
who wished to lew’ard tin iiiler of cliaos liy eijuip- 
ping him with an equal number of oiilices to those 
of man, since he jiussessed hut one. The result 
was lu.s death and passing away. So the iiarriehiss 
simplicity of the I’ao passes aw'ay before know 
ledge. Gthcr instances are found hcic and tlicie 
in Taoist writings ® Confucius also used [larahh^s, 
and is said to have illustrated the idea that where 
the will IS not diverted from its oliject the sjiirit is 
concentrated by the story of a hunchback catching 
cicadas by means of intense apjilicatioii.^ 

Several juirahles occur in the Qur’an, where it ks 
said that ‘God strikes out paiablcs for men that 
Imply they may Ix* mindful.’^” Some of these, 
Iiowaiver, aie more of the nature of similes. 
Somewhat ncaier the true parable, though in an 
inverted sense, is the teacnirig tliat those wdio 
expend wealth in God’s way are like a grain w hich 
produces seven ears, in each of which are a hundred 


in itself a probability in reality which the a])ologue 
has not, and the narrative of an actual incident 

1 E. S. llartland, Mythology and Folktales, London, 1900, p. 9 ; 
Ma<;Culloch, CF, p. 226 ff. 

2 CP, p. 336. 8 Tylor, PC3 i. 414. 

4 The Jdtakas have been ed. by V. Pausboll and tr. by T. W. 
Rhvs Davids, 7 vols , London, 1877-91 ; see also the ed. by E. 
B. howoll, 6 vols., Cambridge, 1896-1907, 

® Ed. and tr. into German by T. Benfey, Leipzig, 1859. 


1 Saddharma Pundartka, v. 44. 

2 Qucsttmis of King Milinda, iv 7 IT. 

3 76.11.1.9. 4 76. iii. 4. 1 f. 

8 Bmidharma Pw^tif^Fika, xiii. 44. 8 Mtlinda, iv, 4. 46. 

7E ilavct, Le O/mstianisnie et ses origines, 4 vols , Paris, 
1872-84, iv. 53 1. ; R. Scydol, Dos Koangehnm v<m Jesit in 
semen Verhaltnissen zu Buddha-Sage ^id Buddha- Lehr e, 
Leipzig, 1882, p. 22S fT. 

8 SUE xxxix. [1891] 80. » lb. xl. [1891] 14. 

18 Qur'&n, xiv. 30, 46 ; cf, xiil. 16. 
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grains. Those who e\])eiid it, craving the good- 
will of God because of their generosity, are like a 
hill garden on which heavy showers fall so that it 
brings foit li tuolold. 

‘ If iu> bhou er falls, the dew doth, and God on what ye do 
doth loot ’ 1 

See also the preceding art. and art. Fiction. 

LlTKRA,TrRK —Bcsides the woiks nienlioned in the aitiole see 
W A Clonston, J*<)pulai TalcH and Fictions . thfii Mujmftons 
and Tran format ions', ii vols., Edinburgh, 1S87 ; G A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga, Imh-ache. Kt njfmnn' (iv/ evamjehsche 
Ki :.(hluniirn~, Gottingi'ii, 1900 , P. Fiebig, ALljudischr Uleu'h- 
Dis'nr inui dir GleicJmissr Jesu, Tubingen, 1004; SBK\ , Index 
\ol. (lOlOj, .s.v. Tarabh'.* J. A. MaCCULLOCH. 

PARADISE.— See Blest, Abode ok the. 

PARADOX. — Analysis of the connotation of 
this term brings us into contact with some of tin; 
main conditions alVecting human beliefs — ethical, 
leligious, and scientilic. A para<lox is a statement 
or propo.sition wliieh on the face of itis{o)ai)])a- 
rently sclt-contradietoiy, or(?>)apj>ai ently incredible 
or absurd, or at i(*a,st marvellous, liecanse contrary 
to common sense in some wkIl't or narrowei sense, 
or (ehj)ecially) because eontiary to ‘generally 
reei'ived belief’ on the sn])]ect in (jiiestion. In all 
these usagi's the implication is not nocessaiily 
that the ‘paradoxical’ juoposition is true — ‘true 
though it sounds talse’ (J. U. Seeley, JnfrocL to 
Pohiical Scu'Aicc, Loudon, 1896, p. 3) — but that, tlie 
proiiosition is not necessarily false because of its 
‘ jiaradoxical’ character. Many times in the his- 
tory of human thought a hold and happy ])aradox 
has been able to overthrow an old and accredited 
hut enoncous belief, and in t he course of time has 
become a universally acc-(‘{)ted truth — ‘sometime a 
paiadox, hut now the time gives it jiroof ’ {Hamlet^ 
111 i. 115) In this sens(' Mobiles delined a jiaradox 
as ‘an ojdnion not yet geneially received.’- 

As a iliet-orical lignie, a paradox is a device for 
illuminating as with a sudden flash a iieglectial 
as])ect of the suhp*ct oi foi clinching an argument 
with a memorable jiiirase. Some of the most in- 
structive exauijdes in literatuie occur in tlie NT 
it is sufficient to refer to Mt 5’^^ 1(F' 18’*, Jn 12'^'^, 
2 Co 6’*- On the other hand, ethical and sjjuitual 
])rinciples may become paradoxes of peipctual fre.sli- 
ii(*ss because, while admitted as tlieoretically or 
bleally valid, they are never acted ujum. 

(a) A paradox, rh uii appartsnb si-lf-contradiction, may ha\o 
•ilmoHi an^ degree of Hignillcanco and valiu*, from a mere state- 
iiienL of antithetical or conllicting quahtie» ooii.ioin{*<l in the 
same instance up to .a Htateiuent involving one or more of the 
viltunate ‘ antinoniieB ’ of human thought At the former extreme 
stands such u merely suggestive statement as that of Leslie 
Stephen, ‘ While no man sets a higlier value on truthfulness . . . 
than Johnson, no man could care less for the foundations of 
speculative truiii’ of Enqbtih Thought \n the Eighteenth 

Century^, London, ISHl, ii. 375), or that of J, 8 Mill, ‘ The con- 
scious ability to do w ithout happiness gives the best prospect 
of realising such happiness as is attainable ’ 

London, 1805, p ‘i3). At the other extreme we find that in 
certain ultimate prohlems we may have an apparent logical 
contradiction between two accept.ed principles or between con- 
clusions draw'n rightly from premisses wduch have eipial claim 
to objective validity."* The solution of such an antinomy, if 
solution is possible, consists in the discovery of a atill more fun- 
damental principle embracing and harmonizing the truths 
involved in the original antitlietical propositions, which there- 
fore are shown to have been one-sided and partial statements 
(c,f. art. Mean). The solution of the Kantian antinomies consists 
in showing that they ai e due to the tendency to view as abso- 
lutely true of things-in-theiuselves principles which apply only 
to phenomena ^ 

( 0 ) By ' generally received belief’ we raean the body of belief 
on a given subject held in a particular country or a particular 
age, or even by most men, always and everywhere. A. de 
Morgan (A Budget of Paradoxes, London, 1872, p 4 ff.) observes 


1 Qur'an, ii. 263 ff. 

2 Liberty, Necessity, and Chance {English Works, ed. \V. 
Molesvvorth London, 1839-45, v. 304). 

» Cf. DCG ii. 310, art. ‘ Paradox ’ 

4Cf. J. M. Baldvt’n, DPhP'^, art. ‘Antinomy,' 

8 Cf. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ‘Transcendental Dia- 
lectic,' bk. ii. ch. 2; E. Oaird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
Glasgow, 1889, ii. 40 ff. 


that in every age of the world theie ha.s b*‘en an establmhed 
system opposed from tune to time h\ isolated and dissentient 
reformers. The established svstem luis sometimes fallen slowh 
and gradually ; it has been cither u])set b.\ the rising influence 
of some one man or sapped by gradual change of opinion m the 
mam It must be admitted, how ever, as K VV'hately {lihetonc'^, 
London, 1846, pt i ch. iii. § 2) pointed out, tliat the fact of an 
opinion being ‘generally received’ implies a pre-ocenjiation ot 
the ground which must hold good until suflii'ient reason is 
adduced against it. To this extent there is a presumption against 
any'thing ‘paradoxical ’ The burden of proof lies with him wlio 
maintains it ; an un.supported jiaradox can claim no attention 
‘If a paradox is false, it should he i-ensured on that ground, 
not for being new ; if true, it is the more important for being a 
truth not generally admitted ’(?/; p 115) The history of scienee 
is partly the history of paradoxes becoming commonplaces — r 
the motion of the earth, tlie possihihtv of the antpiodeH, the 
pressure of the almos]>hcre (as against tlie dogma, ‘Natuie 
abhors a vacuum '), the circulation ot thi- blood, the facts of h> ]>- 
notism, the electrical phenomena j>rodiiced li.i Gaham’s expen 
nieiits. tlonlcniporary science is enlarging indeflmteh its 
conception of natural possibility , and hitherto unsus]>ecteii and 
unknow'ti phenomena liave emerged in regions of reality w hs h 
migtit have been supposed exhaustnely exjilored -c r; , tin- 
constituent gases of the atmosphere. Hence extreiiH" caution i^ 
needed in deciding whether an alleged jihenomcnon hiiheiti 
unknown is possible or not We have then ‘paiadoxes’ w he ii, 
notwithstandma their opposition to prevalent ojnmoris, or lu ( n 
because of tJiat opposition, (‘xpress truths more nr less mijioi i 
ant But we have also paradoxical opinions, faKe or ai h.,.sl 
<louhifuI, imagmeil by then adv ocates m order to scjiaiMt f> them 
seh(‘s from tlie lost of im n, through \anit\, ignoi luice, oi a 
spiiitot contrada lion Many of the ‘jiaradoxes’ put forward 
III the history of mathematn's, pure and applied, and disiuissi'd 
by de Morgan (oi). cit.), are ot the latter kind 

Fhilobojihers have fur hni«^ disowned llie aulhoi - 
ity of j) 0 |)ular beliefs, even when wealing the iin- 
jiosiii}^ name of common sense. ’I’he sij^nilic.inci' 
of FhitoB allcjxory of the cave’ has a perpetmal 
relevance from the iioint of view of sjie.cnhitive 
reason; the ideals whicli seem, at tlie liest, nnica! 
are the fundamental lealities; and the ‘ haul facts.’ 
when iiothincf else ts sten, are of tlie nature of illu 
sion The source of tlie jiaiadoxical cliaiactct 
which speculative iihilosojiliy jiresents has its 
ori<;in, in part, in the ojijiosition between unity 
and multiplicity. Reason nsniros to unity, and 
seeks to unify tlie obvious multiplicity and vailety 
of the facts of exjieinmce, which none the less 
neiHist in their mutiml ditlerom‘es and op[K)sitions 
The satisfaction of this s[)eculativeim]mlse requite- 
nioie than analysis of the ^tven tacts; it. u'ljuiics 
(heir co-ordination under a type ol hipliei unity 
/:(iveii by pure leason. Iinohed in this is anotlici 
source of paiadox both in jdiilosopliical tiiid in 
religious thouglit. For finite thiiikeis (he intoi • 
irctation of experience, and its rational unilicatiun, 
ead in certain eases to antinomies (see above*) dm* 
to the conflict of partial truths wdiose lecoiicilirig 
princijile is not yet discerned. Tliose w ho embrace 
both .sides of the apparent contradii'tiori arc some- 
times nearer tlie whole truth than those who 
sacrifice comprcliciisivene.ss to a one-sided consis- 
tency. 

Truth may be — jierhaps even in the end nui.st he 
— paradoxical ; but not eveiy paradox is tiuc. A 
healthy intellect may w’eleome and defend a para- 
dox, not he<;aiiKe it is coiitnuy to ciirieiit opinion, 
but because in .‘-pite of that it reveals an aspect 
of truth. 

LiTBRATURB.—Sec references given in the cmirse of the aitu le 

S. H. Mkllone. 

PARAGUAY. — The Indians of Paraguay are of 
heterogeneous stock, by far the most imjiortant ele- 
ment being the (Riarani tribes of the Tujii-Guaraiii 
family. Mo.st of these tribes have long been nom- 
inally Christianized, and it is only by research 
into the customs of the more remote peojiles of 
the Chaco region, such as the Lengua, that any 
information can be gleaned regarding aboriginal 
religion. An important addition to our knowledge 
of the customs ol the Indian tribes in times past is 
Dobrizhoffor’s Account of the Abiporu-Sf wdiich w^i.s 
written in Latin in 1784 and translated into Engli.sh 
by a daughter of JSaniuel Taylor Coleridge in 1822. 

1 Rep. 615-617. 
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Since tlien contril>utionH re^^ardin^ native reli;j:ion 
have been scanty. 

1. Cosmogfony. — The (iuarani anciently held 
that in the lH!<;inniii<jj all nations wciia* separately 
created ‘just as they are now’ and distributeil m 
their present terrilorios. When all othei j>eoj)les 
had been fornn'd, it occuned to the crt'atoi to 
make a Cluaiani man and Avoiiian, and, as lie had 
alie.'idy <j,iveii away all tlie eartli to tlie other 
nations, h <5 ordered the rffrcara bud to ttdl them 
that for his part he was sorry that he had no moie 
land to distribute, and commanded that the (Juar- 
ani should always ^^ander tluou^h the teintorv of 
oth(‘r nations, killin^^ all adult men, and adoptin;^ 
the women and children to aii^^ment theii niiinbei. 
'riio Leiif^ua of tlie Cha(‘o believe that tlie ereat.oi 
is symbolized by a beetle which hist, made the 
material universe and then sent out from its hide 
in the earth a race of jiowtM'ful supei natural heiiij^s 
who for a time riileAf the uiiivmse. Alteiwvaids he 
foiined man and woman, who were sent into the 
world joined tuLtetluT like tlie Siames(‘ twins. 
These wore persecuted by their jioweifnl predt'ces- 
sors, and ajijiealed to the eieativt* heeth* to fi(*(‘ 
them fiom tlieir tyiaiiiiy. Tie serial at ed tliem 
and ^ave tln'iii powei to proimj^ate tlieii sprnies so 
that th(‘y mi<;ht beeouie iuiiikmous enou^^li to with- 
stand tlieii enemies. The supe.i natuial hein;^'- 
slioitly atterwaids heeame disembodied and const i- 
tute tlie laee oi spirits which torimmts mankind 
After grantiii;^ tlie request of the hist jiio^imitois 
of the race, the creative irist‘ct witinlrew mid left 
tliem to their own devieivs. It is lemaikahle that 
tlie I.ierij;ua Indians (who me eoj^nate with the 
(iiiarani) should ie,uaid the heidle as the ele!lti^e 
iiij,em‘y, as did tlie l'i<j:ypt.inns, who employed it as 
tiie symliol of Ha, the eieative ^od. The tact, that 
this insect- dwadls in the earth ami throws uji e\- 
eoiiatioiiH ot soil may account f<ir the I'aia^jju.iyan 
myth. The Len^ua diaw' tif.quesof the herd le on 
tlieir jiourds, as w'ell as those oi tlie /, ////</. /ro/ao, 
01 evil agencies, ot wdiom they li\e in constant 
fear. 

2. The hereafter. “The Leiigua Indians legaid 
tin* soul as iiiimortai. To them th«* hereallei 
{pi^cJiisrhi) is meicdy a sliailowy extension of this 
hie- -a continuation of the jiresent in a disenihodied 
coiulilion, wliieh tlie^v ('oiisulei will he dull and 
toatureless but they also believe that jihysieal 
]iaiii as w ell as pliysical iileasure Avill be absent trom 
it. The shade of the de)>arted {Kp/tnngok) closely 
resembles the man while alive. 'The elan and 
tribal life continue alter deatli. On aw'akiiig to 
post-mortem conditions, tlie soul is dumbfoumh^d, 
and for a month or so w^anders about its village, 
until the funeial feast is held, aftei which it pa.s.ses 
to the realms of the dead. As among otlier 
savages, the per.sonal belongings and even the 
animals of the deceased are destiuyed at his deatli, 
in order that they may prove usetul to him in the 
after life. Ceitain of the Ijcngua Indians — and 
those the more intelligent — believe that the .souls 
of the departed pass over in a iiorth-wx'sterly direc- 
tion to what they term ‘the cities of the dead.’ 
Those cities are desenbcil as of large size with 
brick-built bou.ses and regular streets. W. Bai- 
brooke Grubb thinks that this points to an ancient 
J^eruvian Incan connexion. Other Indians seem 
to hold the view that the dead inliahit a .siibter- 
lanean country — a view usually associated with or 
evolved from ideas connected with the custom of 
inteiment. 

3. The kilyikhama. — There are various classes 
of Icih/ikhafna, or evil spirits. Tliere is a white 
kilyikhama wdio is su[)po.sed to be seen sailing over 
the waters of tlie river Chaco, and who is, perhaps, 
the most malignant of all. To protect themselves 
against him, the Indians wear a special head-dress 


made of the feathers of a rare biul. A thieving 
spirit is regarded with some contempt. Hunting 
and agiicultural hilyikhama^^ naturally exist ami 
must lie placated. Ihuhaps tlie most terrilie foim 
is that met w'ith in foiests, of a gigantic lieighi. 
and ghastly leanness, and with e;jeballs fianiing 
like lirehramhs. 'Po meet him is supposed to 
heiald instant diiath. The great desire of a kilyt- 
khama, according t-o the natives, is to olitaiii posses- 
sion of a liunian body into which lu‘ can materiali/e. 
For a further account of Guarani beliefs see art. 
HiiAZin. 

Lii'ERATURK M. Dobrizhoffer, Accminl oj the Ahiponr^, an 
E<}iip»triaH Vt'aph- af J’aini/aau, tr Sara ('oloriqj;t‘, . 

loiidon, , W. B Grubb, the /la/uiu.s ot the I'Uia- 

tivayan Chaco, (!•> lliOl, An Unknoivn J'eoplr in an CnLnonii 
Land, ilo I'lia LkWIS Sl'KNCl 

PARASITISM.— When an orgaiiisni liv(‘s in 
or on another of a dilhuenl kind, derives its siih- 
sistiMice fiom the living mate/ia!, digi‘sle<l tootl, 
secretions, 01 other jinKluels of its host, is iik'x 
trieably lioimd nji witli its host 01 hosts ni Hit' 
eontiiiiuinee of it.s lif(‘, and is ratlier injnnon^ than 
henelieial in ils intliieiiee, we call it a [laia.site. 
I’aiasitisin is a relation of dependence Iw ays 
nutiitive, (dten nioie — between the parasite and 
the host, hut llu* iiitei-relatioii taki's so many 
iorms that, absolutely [)i(‘cise dtdinilion is impos- 
sihle, and it is not easy to separati* otl parasitism 
fiom otlna- vital associat nais. A Iniiig ere.ituie 
hahitnally gmw mg on a plant is eallcMl an epiphytt' ; 
it is not a jiaiasile uiil(ss,s it gets its food in wlioh* 
or in jiait fiom its lieaiei, as doddei and niistletoi* 
do. A Iniiig eieatiui* growing on an animal is 
called <*pi/oic, hke a haiiiaele on a whale ; it is not 
a jiaiasUi' unless it g('ts its lood 111 whole 01 in jiait 
tiom its hearer, as is tlie eas(' with many ‘ iish 
lie(‘' that are Iwum* about by lishes Symbiosis i,s 
a mutually henelieial internal paitiieishi]) between 
two organisms of ditl'erent kimls, such as 1- illus 
trated h> tlu^ unieellulai Alga* wliieh live within 
Kadiolanans, some po!y}»s, and a few woim- 
(kmimcii.salism is a mutually henelieial ext ei mil 

I iaiineisliip between two oigaiii.sms of dilh‘rent 
.mds, sueli as is illustiated by some hermit -crabs 
w'liieli are always accompanied by sea-anemones 
As parasites are occasional ly of some use to then 
hosts, the (lifheulty of rigidly sojiarating parasitism 
from symbhisis and commensalism is obvious. The 
iinliorii mammalian otisjuiug within the womb ot 
tlie niothei is sometimes spoken ot as thougli it 
wa;re a parasite, but this is an unfortunate usage 
Apail liom the fact tliat the eoucejit of parasitism 
is eleaier when it is not applied to creatures of 
tlie same flesh and blood, it is the normal function 
of tlie motliei to nourish and foster her unhoin oil 
spring; she is adapted to it as no host evei is to 
its parasite ; and, though the oHspring is often :\ 
severe drain on the mother, theie is good icason 
to believe that the benelit is not altogether one- 
sided. 

It is not the purpo.se of this article to entei into 
a general discus.sion of parasitism, hut rather to 
suggest how it may he seen in its proper per.spee- 
tive in our outlook 011 animate natuie. First of 
all, however, a niimher of general facts must be 
briefly stated. 

( 1 ) Mo.st animals and most of the higlier plant. ^ 
have tlieir parasites, but some tyfie.s, such as 
omnivorous animals, are much more abundantly 
parasitized than others. The dog lias over forty 
parasites, and both man and the pig have more 
One of the European oaks liarhours no fewer than 
ninety-nine diflerent kinds of gall-flie.s. In many 
cases the as.soeiation of parasite and host i.s very 
specific, that is to say, inariy a paifisite is know n 
to occur in only one detin ite kind of host, and 
many Iio.sts are unsusceptible to parasites not vxry 
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dift’erent from those which tliey harbour. There 
are, however, some very cosmopolitan parasites 
that oc(!iir in many hosts. 

(2) While the number of different kinds of j>ara- 
sitos is enormous, there are evidently some types 
of or;.raiu/ation which aie not compatible witli a 
paiasitic mode of life. Thus among backboned 
animals the only parasites are the ha^s{Myxinoids), 
and they are not thorougligoing. There areveiy 
few paiasitic Molluscs or (\elenterates, and there 
are no narasitic Echinoderms. Similarly, in the 
vegetable kingdom the, gieat majoiity of parasites 
are membeis of the class of Fungi and relatively 
few are tloweiing plants, 

(8) d'liere are many grades of parasites, from 
superlicial ectoparasites, which often retain great 
activity, to intimate endoparasites, which eome- 
timos become almost part of their host. There are 
partial parasites, winch retain independence dur- 
ing a i>oition of their life, and total jiarasites, 
which pass from liost to host and are never 
i r(‘e. 

(4) (\>rrespoiiding to the degree of the parasitism 
IS the degeneration of the [larasite, Avhich is some- 
times witnessed in the individual lihitime — e.r/., in 
many eriistaceans where the young stages are Iree- 
living — and is sometimes inferred by comparing the 
[(Hiasite vith related types. The retrogression 
atleels (ispeeially tlie, neivous, sensory, muscular, 
and alimentary systems. The reproductive sy.stem 
is olteii highly developed, and the multi]>lieation 
verj!' pro! 1 he, which may be associated with the 
fact that th(‘ parasite is often living without much 
(‘\ertion, with abundance of stimulating food at 
its diK})osal, ami ai.so with the fact that the chanc<‘s 
of death ari' oftim enormous, d’lie life histones 
are frequently intiicate anti full ol risks, and those 
types which varied in the direction of prolilie re- 
jiroduetion have survived. In a number of itases, 
such as the livei-tlukc and some tapeworms, theie 
is self-iertilization, or ant^oganiy, which is of very 
rare occuneuee among animals, 

(5) I'lioroiigligoiim parasites are often very ellee- 
tively adajited to The conditions of their life. 
Thus a tapeworm in the intestine of its host ab- 
sorbs food by the whole surfact* ol its body : it has 
muscular adhesive suckeis and som (‘times attaching 
hooks ; it can thrive with a minimum of oxygen ; 
it has a mysterious ‘anti-body ’ \^lli<;h preserves it 
from IxMiig digested by its host; and it Ls exceed- 
ingly pr.di lie. 

(6) The ellect of the parasite on the host is of ' 
cour.se \ ery varied. It may he quite trivial or even 
slightly hi'Tieficial ; it may mean the disablement 
and death of the host. Some parasitic worms give 
off toxic substances and some give rise to serious 
disturbance by straying from their usual habitat- - 
e.g., by getting into the vermiform appendix. Of 
an unusual type is the life-history of tlie sturdy- 
worm of the sheep, v Inch develops in the brain 
and .‘=!pinal cord; and still moie remarkable are 
those parasitic, crustaceans, such as Sacciilina, 
wliich infest crabs and destroj^ the reproductive 
oigans. Tlie con.stitution of the castrated male 
Cl ah is profoundly changed towards the female 
type, a small ovary may develop, the shape of the 
abdoiinm aiqiroximates to that of the female, and 
the protruding parasite is actually guarded by its 
bearer as if it were a bunch of eggs. In general it 
may be said that, unless the Iio.si be weakly and 
the parasites become very numerous, the effect of 
the parasite upon the host is it‘liitively uiiimjior- 
tant, partly because of the defensive adaptability 
of the living organism, and jiartly because very 
aggressive pqvasites have probably eliminated 
themselves from time to time by killing their 
bosks, which it is not the parasites' inteiest to do. 
Occasionally there are striking structural reactions 


of the host in response to the stimulus of the para- 
sites. Thus galls grow round about many parasites 
and sometimes restrict their injiiriousness, and 
some kinds of pearls of fine quality are deposited 
in various bivalve molluscs around the larvae of 
parasitic flukes and tapeworms. 

(7) We are inclined to place by themselves cases 
like virulent bacteria {e,.g.y the plague bacillus) 
and virulent Protozoa [('.g., the trypanosome of 
sleeping-sickness), which are rapidly fatal when 
transferred to a new kind of host, such as iiuui, 
which has no constitutional defences against them 
These microbes are not in any special way adapted 
to parasitic life ; tlu-y might as well be called jire- 
datory. Similarly, il does not seem to us that 
parasitism is w ell illustrated by cases lik(‘ that of 
the icbneiimoii-larva* which destroy so many cater- 
pillars, The larv.'c develop from eggs which the 
mother ichneumon-fly has laid in (he caterpillar; 
they feed on the tissues of the catciqullar ami 
pass into a ne^v phase of life after they have kilhal 
their host. It does not seem to nialtiu inueli 
wdiether a caterpillar is devoured from the in.sido oi 
from the outside, and the ichneumon-larva* arc as 
much beasts of prey as parasites. In any case, 
siicli instances illustrate the difiiculty alieady re- 
ferred to of defining off parasitism in a hard and 
fast way from some of the othei ^’ltal inter-oigan- 
ismal associations. Massart and Vandervelde, in 
their essay on FnmsUusm, Organic and Social, 
have distinguished nutritive, exploitary oi jue- 
datory, and mimetic parasitism, and tins exceed- 
ingly Avide conception of the inter-i elation has 
enabled them to suggest a series of very interest- 
ing parallels between parasitism in the realm of 
organisms and in iiuman society. 'I’iie ideal is 
plainly the rejdacement of parasitism by sym- 
biosis. 

'riieimmber of yiarasites ishigioii, and parasitism, 
though not usually obtrusive, is a common fact of 
life. many minds it secMiis an ugly blot on the 
fine scrijd of nature, and its riquilsiveness must he 
considered. To begin with, we must see jiarasit- 
ism in its most gem'ral setting. 

(n) In many cases, probably, it is initiated as 
one of the i espouses wdiich liMiig cieatures make 
to envii oiling limitations and difiiciilties. Indi- 
vidual organisms hard beset may try to survive 
within a larger organism which has swallowed 
them, or maj^ discover in their seaichings what is 
to them simply a new world — inside' or upon the 
surface of another organiBin, When a parasitic 
relationship has been thoroughly established, it is 
no longer part of the struggle for existence, but 
the endeavours which led to its being initiated 
and perfeided were ; and, though the })arasiti.sm 
may be spoken of as an evasion of the struggle for 
existence, it cannot be separated off fiom any 
other condition of safety arid abundance wliicli 
organisms may secure. 

{/>) We have already referred to the difficulty of 
draAving a dividing line betAveen some parasites 
and some syiuhions, and parasitism must he looked 
upon as an expression of the Avide-spread tendency 
in animate nature to establish inter-relations 
hetA\’een oigaiiisms, to link lives together, to Aveave 
a Aveh of life. It may eometimes be repulsive, but 
it is to be seen as part of a complex systematization 
oi correlation that has been evolved in the course 
ol ages and is of great importance in the process of 
natural selection. 

(c) A third general fact is that parasites often 
play a part as eliminative agents, and may work 
towards conservation as well as wasteful ly. When 
a parasite enters or attacks a new kind of host — 
neither being in any way accustomed to the other 
—one of three things may happen : the parasite 
may die, being, for instance, digested, as often 
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happens with small nematode worms wliitdi are 
swallowed by man in carelessly prepared or 
imperfectly cooked food ; or the host may die, 
having no adaptive resistance to the intruder, 
as is very likely to happen when man is infected 
by the trypanosome of sleeping-sickness and is 
out of reach of medical aid ; or the parasite and 
the host may establish a viable inter-relation. 
On the one hand, there is often wasteful elimina- 
tion of newcomers who come within the range 
of a parasite which does not do much harm to its 
wonted hosts, as when horses and cattle enter tlie 
tsetse fly belt in Africa and are killed off by the 
disease called ‘nagana,’ or when an old populat ion 
of men or animals lias introduced into its midst a 
parasite to which tliey are physiologically non- 
resistant : witness the dire effects of the introduc- 
tion of some microbie diseases, such as syphilis, 
among uncivilized peoples. On the other hand, 
Itarasites exert another kind of eliminating influ- 
ence which is apt to be overlooked, namely that 
they often kill off weakly individuals among their 
wonted hosts. It must he clearly iindei stood that 
in an enormous number of (!ases the parasites do 
not greatly prejudice their hosts— a modus vivendi 
has been established. The tliousaricls of nematode 
worms in the food-canal of many a healt hy grouse 
seem to l>e unimportant. But , if tlie host he of a 
Avcakly constitution or enfeebled by lack of food, 
the parasites hitherto trivial may get the upper 
hail <1 and bring about the death of the host. In 
some eases, we submit, this silting will tend 
to conserve racial health. Thus grouse-disease 
may be the nemesis of an antecedent toleration 
of weakly buds. Similarly it should he noticed 
that an exaggeiatcd parasitic infestation not in- 
fro(iuently occurring on or in organisms of which 
man has taken chaige may lie due to the removal 
of the cultivated plants or domesticated animals 
from lo<*alities where their parasites find some 
natural eheck, or may be the result of over- 
feeding, over -c.ro wding, and the like. Thus, lo 
give one example, a scale insect of trees may be 
rare in natural conditions and very coiiinion 
under cultivation, the close setting of the trees 
favouring its increase. But this is man’s aflair, 
not nature’s. 

Certain less important considerations may he 
briefly stated. 

{d) Some parasites are in part beneficial, and 
approximate to syiuhions. Thus there are beauti- 
ful infusorians in the stomach of herbivores like 
horse and cow, which seem to help in the l)reaking 
down of the food. Many external parasites assist 
in keeping tlie surface oi the body clean. 

(e) In not a few cases — e.g., among criistacean.s — 
the parasitism is connected with the continuance of 
the lace, for it is confined to the mother-animals, 
the males and young females being free-living. 

( / ) While many parasites exhibit degeneration 
and simply lie or float in the food aflbrded by the 
host, there are many others, such as trypanosomes 
in the blood, which live an exceedingly active life, 
exerting themselves as much as many a free-living 
creature. Moreover, the frequently passive adult 
stage may be preceded by a very energetic free- 
living juvenile stage, 

(< 7 ) I'lie moral and ^‘sthetic repulsion to a para- 
sitic mode of life is in part justified by the fact 
that the parasite may cease to do anything for 
itself, may become a passively absorbent mass of 
tissue, may lose by oegeneration all tliat makes 
life worth living {nervous, sensory, and muscular 
functions), and may become positively ugly. But 
it should he remembered that there is reason to be 
repelled by the extremes in other modes of life — 
e.g., by animals which kill much more than they 
can eat ; that parasites are not always sluggish or 


degenerate; and that their host is not to them 
wliat it is to us, but must often be simply a va.st 
moving territory which admits of convenient 
exploitation. 

Litkkaturk.— J Massart and E. Vandervelde, Parasitism, 
Organic and <SV>r?«/ Eng^, tr., London, 189ft ; P. J, van 
Beneden, Animal ParoMtss and Messmates''^, Enp. tr , do. 
187b, R, Leuckart, Parasites of Man, Eng- tr., Edinbiug^h, 
1880, M. Braun, Animal Parasites of Man, Eng. tr., London, 
llMMi , M. Braun and M Luhe, //andftooifc o/ Pnxctiml I'ara- 
sitolopif, Eng. tr , do. 19in ; E Brumpt, Pri^cis <ie parasi- 
tolvijie. Pans, 1910 ; J. Arthur Thomhon, The MVou/rr of Life, 
London, 1914. AUTllUK THOMSON. 

pArasnAth. — Prirasnath is the name of a 
liill and sacred ])lace of Jain ))dgiimage. situated 
in the llazarihagh Distiict of t-hota in the 

ijrovince of Bdiai and Orissa; lat. 23' hS' N. ; 
long. 86° 8' E. The mountain consists of a central 
nairow ridge, with many rocky peaks, iricuul/u in 
shape, hut assuming the general couligiiralion of a 
crescent, rising abruptly to the Innglit of 44S(i iect. 
It is one of the sacred places {jirtha) of the Jains, 
known to them as Samota Sikhaia, ‘conjoined 
peak,’ iind ranking with their other sacred places, 
Satriinjaya, (jiniar, Chamlrapun, and Pawa, Hck! 
twenty of the Jinas are said to have attained 7 ur- 
viino. It takes its name fiom Paisvanatlia, the 
23rd th flmkara, and was doubtless, nccoitling to 
the cu.stom of the Jains, selected by them as one of 
theii holy jJaci's on account of its isolatetl sd, nation, 
vvliich commended itself to the retiimg habits of 
the sect, and tlie beauty of the sc('ner\ . 

When we ascend about three iuil(‘s from Madhii- 
ban, a sudden tuin in the road brings the Jain 
temples into view. 

‘Seen from thiH three lierH of teniitlcH rise one jil>ove 

the otlier, 8ho\vin;> houu- flfieeu shining wliite dome' , i in 'i '-nr 
i;ioinii<‘d !►> Innrhl hra'-s piiinaelcv, arid in the i .ivi <,i the 
Svet.itnhnra ((In' ulnU'-robed section] tein))l(S, In r« d iomI 
yellow flags The whole forms a da/-/.lmg while nn'^s ot 
inaHonry, sel agauibt the huge hulk of ParaHiialh daik in 
shadow ’ (Uislej , in Statistical Account of Dcn^fal, xvi iMO) 

There are three important temjilcs, eacli consist- 
ing of an inner and an outei quadrangle, the outer 
built like a cloistei with cells for pilgrims aiul out- 
houses. Over the gate of tlie innei (juadiangle is 
a musicians’ gallery, where flutes and dninis aic 
nlayed at daybrealc, 8 a.rn., noon, and sunset. 
The re.st of the innei enclosure is oceiipietl liy 
various shrines with foliated donu's, containing 
images of thy th'thakara.s. On the summit of t liese 
domes the Bvetambara sect erect a iiole with a 
short Cl OSS- bar, surmounted by three brass knohs, 
and also fly a red oi yellow flag to indicate that 
Paisvanatlia is at liome. No such syiuhol is used 
by the Oigamhara, or ‘ sky-clad,’ section. In recent 
times no European has been allowed to ent(*.r tlie 
temples ; hut a visitor wlio examined them in 1827 
found the image of PS-rsvanatlia to lejiresent liie 
saint sitting naked in the att itude of meditation, 
his head shielded by the snake winch is Jns sjiecial 
emblem. The whole mountain is covered with 
other shrines, which the pilgrim, at some risk hi 
life and limb, must visit. 4 'Iiik rite is followed by 
adoration at the temple of Parsvanatlia, and by 
the circuit [pradoksnia) of the holy .site, involving 
a journey of alioiit 30 miles. 

Litkratcrk — H. H Risley, in Statistical Account of ficnijal, 
Lomlon, 1877, xvi. 207 ff., In which older autlioriLieH arc {juolcd , 

J D- Hooker, Himalapan Journals, do J891, p ]2fl. , F. B. 
Bradley -Birt, CAofa JSagporc, do. 190.'1, p. 187 ff. , IGI mn. 4o0. 

W. Crook K. 

PARDON,— Sec FoiicivENiks.q. 

PARENTS.— See Children, Arandonment, 
Old Age. Family. 

PARIAH. — Pariah, properly Puraiyan, is the 
name of a low' caste in S. India which has obtained 
some celebrity owing to its being considered typical 
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of the de[)resHe(l castes in India. The mistaken 
use of the term ‘ l*ariah ’ as l)einf? applicable to 
the whole body of the lowest castes, or even to 
out-castes, hecaiue generally known in Europe 
tlirough 1’ Soiiiierat’s Voyage (Paris, 1782), G. T. F. 
kaynal’^ Hist, ties Hahltssemnis et du commerce drs 
Etiroplots da7^s Irs dnfx I)nles (Geneva, 1780), and 
oilier Frencli works of (he last (quarter of the 18tli 
lenlury. Tlie natives of India never designate 
(lie low castes of other paits of the country as 
Pariahs, nor are the Pjiraiyans of the present day 
111 Madras regarded as the lowest of the low. They 
constitute tlie great agricultural labourer caste of 
the Tamil country, their number amounting to 
2,448 2hr>, according to the last census (191 1) ; and 
tliey are not lacking in natural intelligence, as is 
sliown by the fact that most of the domestic 
servants of Europeans in the Madras Presidency 
are reciiiited from this caste. It is from their 
coining into contact with Europeans more habitu- 
ally than any similar caste that th(‘ name Pariah 
has lieen held to ajiply to low castes in general ; 
but there arc sex eiai castes in the Tamil country 
lower than Pariahs e.y., the (^aste of shoemakers. 
Moreover, all traditions rej)resent the Pariahs or 
Paiaiyans as a eastc' \\hich has conn* douii in the 
wolid, and tlu'y have retained some old jirivileges. 
Thus the lower village oilices are, in the majority 
of Madras villages, held hy persons of the Para.iyaii 
caste. At th(‘ annual f('stival of the goddess of 
(he lilack Towm of Madras a Paraiyan is chosen 
to rejiH'smit the biidegroom of tin? godiless The 
Paraiyans seem to he of Dravidian origin, and 
(heir name is derived (aecording to K. (kaldwell, 
i'oinparatioe Grtnnmnr of tlic Jhrtridian Lan- 
(p(ffyr<<\ London, 181)5) from the Tamil word parai, 
‘a (Irum,’ the Paraiyans bi'ing (lie elas- wdiich 
tiiiiilshes the ('rummers, especially at. Ic'stivals. 
Paraiyans iniry their dead ; th(‘y do not burn tlnmi 
like imet otlnu' Hind ns. 

In th(‘ times ot iiativii rule in S. India tlie 
Pariahs used to he tr«*ated with gr(*at harshness 
fl. A. Dubois (in India from 1792 to 1823) ob- 
s(‘rves that the 1‘arialis ‘are looked upon as .slaves 
liy other castes, , , . Hardly anyw'hero are they 
allowed Ut cultivap' the soil for t*lieir own beneht, 
hut are obliged to hire them.selv^es out to (he other 
caste.s, who in return for a minimum w'age exaet 
the hardest tasks from them. Eiiithei iiioie, theii 
masler.s may beat them at ])leasure . 1’liey 
live in hopi'less poverty, and tlie gnsater number 
lack siithcient nus'iiis to })n>eure even the coarsest 
clothing. They go aliout almost naked, or at best 
clothed in the most hideous rags. . . . 'Phe con- 
tempi, and aversion with w'hieh the other <;ast(vs 
and ]>articularly the Brahmins — regard these un- 
fortunate p(‘ople are earned to such an excess that 
in many jdaci's their pn'seiice, or even their foot- 
])rints, aie considered sntheient to detile the wdiole 
iieighhourhood. Phoy are forbidden to cro.ss a 
street in wdiich Brahmins are living. . . . Any one 
wdio has been touched, whether inadvertently or 
purposely, by a J’ariah is delih^d by that single 
act, and may liold no communication with any 
person wduitsoevei until he has been purilied by 
bathing. ... It would lie contamination to eat 
with any memhers of this class ; to touch food 
prejiared by them, or even to drink water which 
they have drawn; to use an earthen vessel which 
t hey have held in their hands ; to set foot inside 
one of their hous(‘s, or to allow them to enter 
houses other tliaii their own’ {Hindu 3faunct'Sy 
Customs, and Ceremonies'^,^ pj>. 49-51). Though 
the use of the name Pariah is confined to the Tamil 
country in S. India, the depressed ca.stes whose touch 
(causes pollutior are, no doubt, a highly character- 
istic feature of ihe caste system all over India. 
Thus in Kashmir the Meglis, Donis, and other low 


castes are still compelled as of old to reside out of 
the village. They have wells of their own, and must 
make a sign when they happen to meet Hindus of 
high caste, or entirely shun their presence. In the 
N.W. Provinces a number of castes, such as tin* 
Dhobi, or w'asherman caste, the Kangiez, or dyer 
caste, and the Raysaz, or painter caste, are con 
sidered untouchable — i.e., if a member of one of 
the castes included in this group touches a man of 
high caste, the latter is bonruf to wash himself. 
The depressed races of Gujariit used to wear a 
horn as their distinguishing mark. In the ancient 
caste .sy.stem of Manu the most degraded out-castes 
were men called Cliandalas. They were not 
allow’ed to live in villages and towms or to have 
any fixed abode. They could possess no othei 
wealth than dogs and donkeys, the two most de- 
spicable animals, and had to eat their food from 
broken dishes, and to wear the garments of the 
dead. Their transactions had to be among them- 
selves only, and their marriages wuth their equals. 
The execution of eriminals was assigned to them 
as their sfiecial function, and they were to be dis- 
tinguislied by marks at the king’s oomiiiaml, 
such as branding on the forehead, so as to ]>e 
recognizable from a distaiici?. At the jireseiit day 
the name Chandal i.s throughout India used only 
in abuse, and is not acknowledged hy any caste as 
its peculiar designation. There exists, how'cvei, 
ill luistern Bengal a non-Aryan caste, eiigagisl foi 
the most jiart in boating and cultivation, w4io are 
gmierally called Chandals. At villas festivals 
the Cliandul is obliged to ])ut ofi’ bis idioes before 
lie .sits down in the assembly, and the ordinary 
washermen and barbers decline to serve him. 
The Siidras, the serfs of Indian antiquity, were 
also a depressed race, of alien origin probably, and 
are still excluded from the privih'geof wearing the 
sacred thread of the higher castes ; but they were 
at least allow^ed to enter tin; outer (drcles of tin* 
Aryan system, and include many highly |re.spcctable 
castes nowadays. 

Literature — H. Yule and A. C Burnell, Hohaon-Jobion, 
ed W. Urooke, London, lUO.'i, Ceyimis of India, 1911, Idadrah 
Report, {N.W. J’rovinces Report, and <.)e.neral Report, J A 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Castoins, and Ceremonies tr II K 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1900, H H Risley, 2’he Tnbes and 
Castes ot heiu/al, '-i vols., Calcutta, ISOl ; The Laws of Manu, 
tr. O, Buhler, in SEE x\v. [1880]. J. JoLLY, 

PAROUSIA. — Parousiais the tran.sliteration of 
a Greek noun {irapovala) which has become a techni- 
cal term in Christian eschatology {ERE v. 383'‘) 
for the second coming or the return of Jesus 
(Mirist. The Greek word meant both ‘ arrival ’ and 
‘pre^ nee,’ and in tlie papyri it denotes esjiecially 
the visit of an ofheial or a monarch.^ In neither 
sense does it occur in the Greek Bible as a religious 
l('rm ; even the later Jew'ish waitings hardly ever 
use it of (xod or of Mes.siah, preferring 
wlien they had occa,sion to .speak of the Sccoml 
Coming for judgment. I'lie jirimitive Christians 
avoided iTncrKOTri^r It occur, s as a later variant in 
the eschatological text of 1 P 6^ (the allusion in 
1 P 2^- is probably not eschatological), but irapovaLa 
w^as the favourite term for the reaiipearance of 
Christ at the end. Paul uses it once (2 Th 2") 
even of the ap}>earance of Christ’s supernatural 
rival — so fixed had the eschatological sense of the 
word become (cf. the epistle of the churehes of 
Lyons and Vienne [Eus. HE v. 1. 5]). Yet it is 
aKseiit from the pages of the most eschatological 
iKiok in the NT, the Apocalypse of John, and it 

iCf. G. Milligan, St Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
London, 191)8, pp. 145-148. 

2 As a rule. There were exceptions, however ; Polykrates 
^Eus. UE V. 24), e g., writes that Melito of Sardis lies ‘ waiting 
for the visitation from heaven ' anh tCiv ovpavSiv itritrKotn^v), 
possildy with a slight play on the term irriaKowov. lie has just 
used napoveria iu the Same eschatological sense. 
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appears AAithin the Gospels only in MattliCAv's ver- 
sion of the small apoealypse wliere 

it denotes the linal eatasLro])he at theieturn of the 
Son of Man. Paul’s employment of it (cf. EliE 
y. 386) a))])(*ars to have popularized it in the Christ- 
ian vocalmlary, however. The term ^Xtvais never 
nourished in this eonnexion (cf. Iren. i. 10; Acta 
Th()7ncc, 28) ; Trapovaia became more and more the 
technical ridi^ious word for tlie Second Coming. 

Tlu! eaily Christian use of the Second Cominf^ 
dillered from the Jewish in (am) res]>ects ; it was 
ap})lied to Christ, not to God,Cind it was ‘ second ’ 
as opposed to the ‘ hist’ coming at the I nctai nation, 
wheieas for Judaism the ‘ lirst’ eomiii” meant the 
creation of the woiT<l.^ On the lips of the Greek- 
speaking (Tiristians in the piimitivo Church 
vapovcrLa was almost, exclusively a]>}>lied to the 
leturn of Christ in gloiy, in ordei to comjdete the 
Meshianic ^\()rk and uslu'r in the Cinal Judgment. 
Put by the time of Ignatius (cf. P/nf. 9) it was 
being used of the lirst. coming'^ of the Lord at the 
Incarnation (cl. Clem. Alex. Sfrom. i. 5, etc.), and 
half a century latm .histin Marty i explicitly iikui- 
lionsthetwo I’arousias, in tliejiast and in tlu'futuie 
{fhnl M, 40, 49, ApoL i. 62, etc.). The nioie 
reneral scmse of Traponffla, as equivalent to the 
jireseuice of God in life, \\as not forgntteii, how- 
t'vei, and the twotold sense of the term from this 
]»oint of view nmy be illustrated from the 2ud 
(3rd ?) cent. Epistle to Diognctus (7) : 

' lie* 1(10(11 will ht'ud him [Clhnhtj m jud^xiin^iit, and who shall 
(>n(lu)c his piesonri' |a it'iimiiKconoe of Mala-]? . . You wei' 
Ihoni ft'hriHliarm) thrown to the wild beast';, tliat tJu'V may 
(ien\ tlieir Lord, and yet not overcome. Dovou not Hee that 
the more of tlieni are punished, as many others abound’'' This 
does not look like human work , it is (Jod’s power, proofs of Ills 
presence ’ 

Here the ese.luitological sense of Traponaia is at. onee 
followed hy tin* usnge of the term as an equiviihuit 
tortile divine jU’esenct*; God’s pn^si'iiec* is \isihly 
sliown in the lieioie enduraiice of the inaityis, and 
the end is to bring a judgment which is Christ’s 
TrapoMcria, or Vlsitat ion. 

Tlie lattei conviction Avas eiishrined in the creeds 
and confessions, hut it.s innuence on life varied. 
History sliow's liow' the relative* po.sition of the 
(‘.schatological liojie (cf. KHE v. 38711’.), which 
either receded or assumed sjieeial prominence from 
time to time, lielpcd to accentuate the jnesimt. oi 
the future asjiect of the divine Paroiisia in the 
theology of th(‘ later Church. ’I’lie influence ot the 
Iduiilh Gosjiel, accelerated hy the enipha.si.s ujxui 
the real pr(;.s(mceof Christ in the Kuchaiist or in the 
heait of the individual believer, laid stress ujion 
the coiicejitioii of the Farousia a.s the immanent 
pieseiice of the divine being ; both the sacra- 
mental and the mystical phases of doctrine, wdiicli 
often comhiiKb forwarded this teridemy. On tin; 
other hand, from Monlanism {q.c.) onw^ards (cf. 
EllE V. 317 IK), throughout tlie history of tlie 
Church there has been a suciuission of more or less 
eccentric (cf. K1\E2 i. 177% iii. 781) outbursts of 
the eschatological belief in an imminent Farousia 
of Christ, wdiich liave generally fixed the end 
within their owm generation,^ arguing as a rule ' 
from Piblical passages (see EscilATOLdGY, § 15), 
literally interpreted.® 

1 The uriUHUal c\prC''«ioli in 2 P (rtji/ -nrapovaiap rov 
Gtov i 9 fA«fpas) is not. an exception. 

2 Cf Slav. En. xwii, 1, where Clod says to Adam as he is 
expelled from paradise : ‘ Earth thou art and into the earth 
w hence 1 take thee thou shaft go, and I wmII not ruin thee, hut 
send thee whence I took thee. Then I cun again take thee at 
iny second coming.’ 

Origeti, in de PHneip. iv. 6, uses 'iTjaroO ^iriiTjuu'a. 

4 It used to be thought that mediaoval Europe was shaken by 
terror at the approach of the year 1000 a.»., as though the end 
of the world were at hand. The so-called evidence for this idea 
has been completely disproved (cf. It. Flint, The Philosophy of 
History^ Edinburgh, 181)3, i. 101). 

® In The Ministry of Grace (London, 1901), p, 2, J. Words- 
worth declares that one of the delights offered by the study of 


An eloquent, daring expression of this faith will be found in 
George Gilflilan’s peroration to his liaids of the Jhltle (3 Edin- 
burgh, 1852, p. 3.3(5 f.), where he declares that (he immedmte 
advent of Christ, God’s Son, is the only hope for the preserva 
tion of the Bible, God’s Word. ‘ We are fiisf api>roaelung the 
position of the GieciaiiH on ihe plains of Tio>. Gur enemies 
are pressing us hard on the lield.orfrom the Ida of the ideal 
philosophy throwing out incessant volleys There are discus- 
siona, distrust, disafFcction among ourselves. Our standaid 
still floats intact, but our standaid bearers are fainting 
Meanwhile our Achilles is retired from us But Just us w hen 
the Grecian distress dcejiencd to it,H darkest, when Putroclu,s 
the “ forerunner ” had fallen, when men and gods bud dnvcii 
them to the lerv verge of the sea, Achilles knew bis time was 
come, started up, sent bebue him hia terrible \oicc, and his 
more terrible e^c and turned straigbtwav the tide of buttle; 
so do we expect (hat oin inereasing dangers and niultijilung 
foes, that ihe thonsiuid-fold niiglit that sfems rushing on us, is 
a token that aid m eonmig, and that ot/i Achilles shall “ no more 
he silent hut speak out,*’ shall lift his “how, his thuiidet. Ins 
almighty arm’’- “shall take unto him hiP great powei and 
reign 

Tlic teim luiturally enter.s cvcmi into moilcni 
religious {speciiLil ion.M which attempt to recomile 
the Ibblical laiigiiagi' of the eyehatological sections 
in the NT with the (loiirHo of history tiiid tlie 
present .situation. TTie.se (cf. tlie literatiir(‘ tjiioled 
in El) B in. 674-680 ; S. I). F. Salmond, 'J'/ir (7inst 
util Doctrine of 1 minortalitify Fidinbuigli, 1901, 
j». 244 f.) either doliiie tin* Farou.sia as having 
oeeiined at Feritecost or tin' fall of Jeiirsiilem oi 
identify it not with any event in tlie past or tlie 
future, hut with the general disjiensatioii of tli(‘ 
divine pieseiiee among men. 

LiTEKA'iiKK — III addition to the icferences in the article, 
tlie lullowingstudie.s may be noted . W. P, Lyon, in J Kitto’s 
VydopmUa of Ihhlical Kdinbiiigh, Ls7t), i 75 77 ; 

H T Grierson, 111 E cpT \\\ [19('711(V»t , F W Worsley, 
The Apocalypse of Jesus, London, 1912, pp 112-157, J. Agar 
Beet, The Last Thioj/s, do inrt , J Davidson, The Seeonif 
Coinmif, do. 1013, R. W B Mooro, The heainess of our 
Lonl's Reiuin, do. V.)13 , G E Hill, \pvcalijptic Problems, 

do. 1010. James Mgfeat'I'. 

P A R R I C I D E . — See ( Ti i M ES A X 1 » F IT N I SB M L N I s. 

PARSIISM IN JUDAISM.- The lelatmn 
hetw'een Farsii.sm and Judaism has been 1h<‘ 
suliject of investigation and acutt* eonlrovtu sy loi 
at leas! fifty yiniis. TTie dat(‘ ot eonijulalion ol 
the most important Avestti documents is moie 
uiiecTtain tlian Huit a.s.siimcd by so-ealled liiglier 
eritieism for tlie docuiiients of the liihl(3. Mueli 
dejieuds ujioii tins asjiect ol date.s ; loi, if it can he 
show n, as IS the eon\'ieti(Ui of t lie pri'siuit writei, 
tluit. tlie Jewish reeoids arc much oldei than (he 
Avestan or iMa/da*aii documents, cspinially those 
containing similar jiractices jLiid heliels, tlieii tiieie 
can be no loiigiir a question of ITusian iiilluenee on 
the Judaism of the Bible, ami that of the jiosl,- 
Biblical jienod, till long after the Jinal dispersion, 
could still he Hie object of iii\ esl ipnt mn. On 
these points .scholars are most sliai]>iy dividod 
Yet it IS obvious that from the time of ( yius down 
to Alexandei, wTieu the Acluernenian kings niled 
over Palestine, nothing po.sitive is known of the 
exi.steiiee of Zoroastrianism and its doct i nies {ind 
practices. And, e\enif that form of Zoiou^triunism 
had already been evolved which we lind in the 
time of the'Aisacids (Fart.liians), moie is r(‘([uired 
than a mere exercise of suzerain disttint power so 
to influence the faith of the people as to introduce 
new coiicejitions of life and deatli, a new’ eseliato 
logy, and even new’ laws of purity and dehhmieiil 
in daily life, especially wdieii one nation jio.ssc'-sed 
a sacred book and the ot liters liad none a.s yel. 
Such changes are the result of long, intiimite 
intereourBe between the followers of diflerent 
religions, during which suflicient ai>preciation has 
been gained of the merits of such (ioctriiie.s as to 
allow the one religious body access to the inner 

Church History is ‘ delight in the visiori whiclTit opens to us of 
the second coming of the Lord, and of His reign in truth and 
peace.' 
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sanctuary of the life of the other. Nothing of the 
kind has ha^^ened in Palestine. No Persian 
followers of Zoroastrianism lived in compact 
masses in Palestine, nor is there any trace of 
intimate intercourse between the Jewish doctors 
and the Persian moheds. The reverse, however, 
has happened in Persia and Media. The whole 
ancient Babylonian empire was honeycombed with 
Jewish settlements. They spread from the 
northern frontier of Palestine to the northern 
frontier of India and possibly beyond, as far as 
China. They lived there for centuries together, 
before and during the Achsemenian period, down 
to the end of the Sasanian period and the Arab 
conquest — down to this very day. The iiossibilities 
are much greater, therefore^ that Jewisli intluences 
whicli permeated the inhabitants of these countries 
Bhould have contributed to the evolution of the 
new faith propounded by Zoroaster. It is errone- 
ous to imagine that the Jews did not develoj) an 
intense missionary activity among the nations 
with wliich they came into contact. TJie reveise 
is the case. They also lived in compact masses and 
preserved the knowledge of Hebrew, and still more 
of the Aramaic tongue, down to the 10th cent, and 
Intel. 'IMie question of the date of the A vesta, 
liowevei, has still to he settled. J'iie legend of 
the Imrning hy Alexander of the Zoioastrian 
sacred hooks stands in contrast with the fact that 
Alexander burned neither the sacred books of the 
Jews and Samaritans nor t hose of the 'kyrians or 
the Egy})tians. The collection and piecing together 
of the old fragments in the time of the Arsacids 
may refer to the literary collection of the GCithds 
ami the ])iihlicatioii of the Avesta bj'- the Magi, tlie 
priests and the exclusive ex}>onent8 of the new 
faitli As Darmesteter has shown in his intro- 
duction to the A vesta {SUE iv.‘-^ [1895] p. IviitV. ), 
undoubt(‘d traces of the Pentateuch in form and 
contents are to lie seen in the Avesta. 

Not even after that period {i e. from the miildle 
of the Jrd cent, to the destruction of the Temjile) 
lias theie been so intimate a convivmin, or even a 
lolitical unity, between the Palestinian and the 
hii Miian kingdoms as to allow for intense influence 
of Zoroastrianism on the Jews of Ihile.stine. 'Fhe 
Jews were separated even more than before fiom 
the kingdom across the Euphrates. They gravi- 
tated towards Egypt. The only country in which 
Jews were brought into close contact with Zoroas- 
trianism, in a googra])hical sense, wa.s ancient 
Babylon >\ith its teeming Jewish population ; Imt 
it would be a mistake to imagine tliat the Jews of 
Babylon exercised any appreciable influence upon 
the shrqung of the Jewish beliefs and practices 
which had their centre in Palestine and found 
expression in the literature of the time. The 
affinities between the two, however, as well as the 
possible relation bet^veen Parsiism and the nost- 
Biblical and Talmudic literature, would still lie 
worth examining. 

The extent of t he Aramaic influence is best seen 
in that extraordinary bilingual Pah lavi literature 
in which the text is written in Aramaic and read 
in Persia n. No doubt tho-se who wrote it first read 
it also in the language in which it was written, 
viz. Aramaic, but then it was read by the Persian 
Magi in the language of the Avesta. The pre- 
dominant influence, therefore, in Babylon was 
that of the Aramaic-speaking population, among 
them the Jews. 

Three periods have to be distinguished in which 
Parsiism might have influenced Judaism and 
versa, viz. Achfieinenian, Arsacid, and Sasanian, 
corresi>ontling roughly to the Biblical, post- Biblical, 
and Talmudt'j periods. In these, references will 
have to be made to the eschatology, angelology, 
and demonology. Before entering upon this 


investigation, it is necessary to establish a fact of 
fundamental importance. The views and beliefs 
found scattered through the post-Bihlical literature 
do not form any essential part of Judaism, nor 
have they any dogmatic value, excejit the mere 
vague mention of tlie existence of angels, immor- 
tality and resurrection, and punishment and guilt, 
as abstract theories only, without any detail or 
any concrete shape and form. These are Midrabhim 
— legendai'y emhellishmentsof no bindingcharacter. 
The descriptions, e.g., of a heavenly hierarchy or of 
the divisions of Gcdiinnom are left to individual 
believers, just like so many other eschatological 
legends found in the Kabhinical literature. J udaism 
as a faith lays no stress upon them. They are part 
of the religious folk-lore and no more. But even 
among this Midrashie matter we must seek for 
traces of Parsi theories wliich may have influenced 
the Judaism of Palestine in the first place. 

{!) Acha’menian. — As already remarked, the 
existence of the l^arsi dualistic faith with its 
celestial hierarchy, its hell, the driijs and divs, and 
all the other ceremonial, lustral and sacriliinal 
details, w'orsliip of fire, etc., cannot he traced 
jiositively as far hack as the Aclux'inenian rule and 
the time of Cyrus and Darius. No trace of this 
teaching can be found explicitly m the books of 
the OT (the allusion in Is 45"^ to God as creator of 
light and darkness cannot be strained to express a 
view^ polemical to Zoroastrian dualism ; it rests 
jnirely on the heginiiing of Genesis). Nor have 
traces of immortality been found (forrespondiiig to 
those of Zoroastrianism. This belief in ininioi 
tality in Judaism has not yet liecn sufficiently 
elucidated (see below). 

We can now’ follow u}) a systematic developmeiiL 
of angelology and divine hierarchy in Ezk and 
especially in Thi 8^® 9^^ to wdiicb may 

be added 1 K Is Ps 89^* lUiP*". None of tbesV 
shows the slightest similarity to the Zoroastrian 
hierarchy, to the Aiiieslia Spent as (w’hich are mere 
shadow's), or oven to the l^'ravashis — all jirobablN 
ancient natural god.s icduced to ghosts, whilst tln^ 
angel in the Jewdsh literature is conceived as a 
concrete being. In the inti oduction to Job Satan 
ditters fundamentally from the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu W'ith his hosts of dt'njs and bis ludl. I'lu' 
attempts made to find in Proverbs and the Psalter 
reflexes of Zoroastrian influence and the theory of 
creative ‘ Wistlom ’ ^ have been shown not to be 
well founded. 

(2) Arsacid, — More important is the period of 
the Arsacids from c. 260 n.C. to A. I). 260, the jieriod 
of the Apocrypha and the I’seudepigraiiha, as well 
as the NT writings. During this whole lan iod of 
close on 500 years, except for a few' years (»f 
F^arthian domination, the Jew's of Palestine had 
practically no communication with the Parthian 
Kingdom and w'ith the Zoroastrian fire-w'orshqipers. 
Yet the Jewish literature contains a fully-developed 
angelology, demonologj', and eschatology. 'Fliere 
are, no doubt, various j)oints of contact, espe(nally 
in the last-named, with ]*arsiism, but a careful 
examination reveals the fact that tlie similarity is 
only in general principles and beliefs, and, if we 
descend to details, the difl’erences are as numerous 
as they are profound. Tobit shows exactly how 
dillerent the product is under Zoroastrian influence. 
This l;)Ook was written in the Parthian kingdom, 
among the ten tribes, llhagie, the centre of that 
worship, is mentioned ; the danger which Tobit 
incurs when burying the dead is understood only 
w'hen one remembers the Zoroastrian horror of 
burial. The angel Raphael acts like a Fravashi, 
but his name is a typological and symbolical Hebrew 
name. The demon whopossessesSarahis Ashmedai, 

IT. K. Ohejne, In Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. A. 
KohuX, p. Ill ff. 
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not Angra Mainyn, a simple div, Aeshmadaeva.* 
There is no further reference to any of these 
incidents in the other apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical literature. The heavens through which 
Enoch, Moses, Baruch, and Isaiah pass as well as 
that of the heavenly halls, Heiialoth, differ in every 
detail from the Zoroastiian heaven, and not one of 
the Amesha Spentas or Fra\'ashis is mentioned by 
name. All the names are pure llehiew. 

The heavenly economy is built up on a different 
basis. It is the astrological, with the fundamental 
princii)le of seven— seven heavens, seven angels, 
seven })lancts. 

Herein lies the key to the ex]»lanation of the 
relation between Judaism and Parsiisni, CHj)ecially 
at the time when Babylonian beliefs and traditions 
were still all-powerful. The Babylonian system 
of mythology has, unfortunately, not been jne- 
served in the cuneiform literature as a deliniti; 
system. Everything seems to be in a fluid state, 
and the true relation between the manifold divinities 
is rather vague and subject to local influences. 
Out of the mass of gods, however, a heavenly 
hierarchy could easily have become crystallized 
under the prevalent astrological inflaonces. Some 
of the anenent minor gods could have been turned 
into no less vague Amesha Spentas to correspond 
to the more pronounced Jewish angels it is 
Judaism that woiks up the Babylonian material 
and makes it, accei)table in a more concrete form to 
the founders and shapeis of Zoioastrianism also 
This agre^es with the trarlition reeoideil in th(‘ 
Kabbiiiical \iritiiigs (Jei. Jids'h HashnnCih, i. 4; 
Gen. Ihthbah, 48), that the names, not t he ))i inciple. 
of the angtds had been biought from Babylon ami 
not from Persia Even Metatron, wli(» ha*' been 
compared uith Mitliia, caniiot bo idoiitifie<l with 
the latter either pliilologically or fiinctumally. 
There is no resemblance whatever to M it. lira m the 
position assigned to Metatron in Jewish mysticism, 
wdieie lie is the substitute for Enoch, 'bbe direct 
nu'diator between (bid and man, he stands near 
the throne of (iod, and it- is therefore likely that 
we have here a hylnid combination of the name 
Mithra with a Gieck work like /xeraOftbpos, due to 
popular etymology ; in any ca.se he is neither tlie 
coiintcipart of Mitliia nor derived fiom him. 

The aemonology of the Apo(T> jilia and Pseude]>i- 
graplia is still taither a,uay troin that of the 
Avesta. Satan is not like Angra Maiiiyii in any 
tletail. There is no real dualism to be found — 
no conscious rebellions and antagonistic jiower 
opposed directly and independently to the other 
power, almost cipial in strength, which will have 
to he broken at the eiul of days to ensure the final 
decisive vict.oiy of the good over the evil jirinciple. 
This jioint must be retained, for it is the only 
really cliarac-tm isl ic jiriiiciple of J’arsiisin, althougb 
it is not at all improbable, as H, Giinkel,’* W. 
Bousset,® and otlieis have shown, that it goes 
back to the ancient Babylonian dragon myth, 
which, as .such, and not in the Zoroastrian form, 
reapjicars in some allusions in the OT, especially 
the dragon in Revelation. The duali.stic concep- 
tion a}i])ears more pronounced in the (biostic, and 
more dclinite still in the Manicha^an doctrines. 
But not a trace of it can be found in the am icnt 
Jewish literature of the period umler consideration. 
The Jewish demonology resembles the Babylonian 
more closely. The names of evil spirits are 
Shiddini and Lilith. There is no opposition to 
God, only the desire of hurting man because of his 
innate wickedness and because of sin. Satan is 
originally an angel who has fallen from hea\en, 

1 If the form ‘ Asfuut-dai ’ is the primitive form, then we have 
here a late form, just as it oceurs m the Talmud, or this late 
form may be due to a late copyist. 

3 Israel xind liabylonien, Gottingen, 1903. 

8 Rel des Judentums^, Berlin, 1906. 


and the evil sjiirits are also angels who have 
followed tlieir leader. Pride caused their downfall 
— a rash act of disobedience — and nowhere arc 
they considered as in real opposition to God. In 
the NT teaching the power of Satan is broken by 
the Messiah. 

In the Jewish eschatology the fundamental 
principle is the innnoitality of the soul and then 
the economy of the world. Various references in 
the OT show that the belief in the life of the soul 
after its depuituie from this woild was kno>\n 
from ancient tunes. The referenees to Sheol, 
hoAvever shadowy they may be, sniliee to piove it. 
The reseaiches of N. Soderblom ^ and K. Boklen - 
have shown how slight the similarity is between 
Parsiism and Judaism even in those points \^licn' 
the greatest affinity ajiparently exists. Exc(*]»t 
lor a few details, which may havi* been taken oaci 
diieetly by one from the other, in all imiiortant 
points theie is profound divergence of view. The 
very nature of a hell iiihaluted by dr/f/s ' — a colii, 
daik abode without hope ol salvation - dillers in 
every detail from the Jewish jiopular conception of 
a hell filled with fire and hrimstoue ; and the 
divisions of hell, the names of the evil spiiits, etc., 
have no Hiinilaiity. Heie the jiresent wntei 
ventures to juniit not only to Babylonian beliefs, 
winch seem to l>e the diieet soiiiee lor the Zoroas- 
tiian hell in tin* Avestan writings, and to some 
extent for the old Jewish eoneejitions ot Slieol, but 
also 1() what has not hitlnn'to been considered in 
that connexion, I’lz tin' tnlly-developed Kgy]>(.iaii 
eschatology with its beliefs in lile aftei death, 
accompanying gods (oi .Npiiit.s, or aiigcds), the 
jmlginent of the soul alter death, and the final 
decision as to salvation and jieidition. It. was 
this fatal decision that (‘voiy \\orslnp]»er of Osiiis 
wished to ('seaju', and this is the ultimate soiiiec 
of so many eeiemonies and practice's, and ovini 
religious movi'iin'iits - the dc.sire to avoid comjilch 
annihilation after flcatb and to obtain giiaianti'c^ 
in this life of evi'ilnsting salvation, the salviition 
after death from hell and destmet.ion, tiom jaini'^li- 
ment and purgatory, which is the st'cri't teaching 
of many (Jieek mystenes, Grjihie, Ophite, etc, (si‘c 
! in. Anrieh, Dns aniiKc MyafenenweNcu., Ootlingiiii, 
’8U3; W. Boiisset, Hnupfpi'oblrme dcr Gnofsu^ do. 
1907). 

How iinicli of this is Jewish, how nnieli I'^gyjitian, 
how much can be traced to Thracian \V. y\sialie 
traditions anteiior to Parsiism, has not yet been 
decided, though the investigations are moving in 
tliat direction. Mention may he ma<le lime also 
of the Sibjdhncr liLcratnu> akin (o the .Jewish 
Ajioealyptie and yet imlencndent of Zoroastrian 
inlluciiees. It is lemarkatile, howexei, that llu'se 
notions ap])ear in Jnda'a after Alexandei, and 
Tiraetii'ally for the tirst time in the apocryjdial 
literature slioitly before the Christian eia. Tlieie 
i.s now one factor, the imjiortance of wliicii cannot 
be gainsaid, which the jiresent wri<<*r is able to 

add, as he believes, more luJiy, for the first time — 
the Samaritan aiigidology, ilemonology, and 
esehatology. The information hitherto has bei'u 
so scanty that it is not (o be wondered at that, 
scholars from A. llelarid downwards have gone 
totally astray on the subject. By the aid ol the 
mateiialiii th^; jnesent writer’s possession, it can 
be stated that the Samaritans and Jews agree 

mo. st closely in all essentials. The 8arnari1ans 
believe in angels, even mentioning some by name : 
at the birth of Moses angels surround the j)laee 
and sing hymns, very much as the angels did at the 
birth of Jesus ; Balaam wor.ships seven angels who 
preside over the phenomena of nature, like the 

1 La Vie future d’aprfs le Mazd/isine. • 

2 Die Verwandtscha/t der judisck-chnstl. mil der parst^ch. 
Eschatologie. 
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impels in Enoch ; the aiif^els meet Moses before his 
death. The Samaritans know also of the evil 
iiiflnences of wizards and demons {shedim of the 
Pentateuch). 

Still more iiiten^stin” is their escliatolo^y. 
(J tster's C<Mld. S7-i and 1156, esiJocially the latter, 
nuitiiiii an elaborate description of tlu' fate of 
i!ie soul aftei deatli, of })ara<lis(‘ and Gehinnom, of 
i he joys of t he foimer and the lire and brimstone in 
the latter, of tin* resurrection of the dead, of the 
Day of Jud^nuent, of numsliment and reAvard, an<l 
of the ativent of the Taliel* (Messiah), Avho ]>lays 
as colourless ji paid, as the INlessiah in the of 

Twelve P(d no rrhs and in the Apoc. Baruch. W’e 
taie movinji here in the same atm(»sphpre as were 
the cont(‘mp(»raiies of the Second 'I'emjde and th<‘ 
he' 4 iiinin^s of Christianity. The source ol these 
beliefs must bi‘ souj^bt in Palestine and in the 
beluds then shared by Jews, Samaiitans, and 
Judaizino mystics. At that tim<* there Avas no 
connexion In'tween the Jcavs in I'aleRtim* and the 
l*aithian kingdom, and it cannot be emphasized 
too stioiii;! y lh;i( the body ol })iactices and Ixdiels 
Avhicli Jews and Samaritans Indd in common arc 
very ancient. 'riiey back to a primitive 
common source. Neithei JeAv nor Samaritan has 
hollowed consciously from the other. Egyptian 
and other heathen niA^steiuis may have contributed 
to tashion oldei beliefs of a Judico-Raby Ionian 
origin, AVe are dealing, of course, jirimarily Avith 
those Ixdiets a\ Inch are held by all the Jcavs. Local 
mfluencos have pioduc,ed some jiarticular beliefs 
.ind practices, but tlicse cannot be juit doAvn as 
JcAvish in the Avider sense of tin* Avord. This 
lefers csjiecially to the third or Sasanian period, 
Avlnm there Avas close contact, in Pubylon bet w e.en 
Jtwvs and tlie /emliks, oi Magi, as they were tlien 
called. 

(5) - Zoioastiianism, as soon as it 

became t lie Slate icligion and (mioy<‘d th(‘ spis ial 
suppoit ol tin* kings, became as ml olei ant as ev(‘ry 
victorious Churcli lias been, 'the Paithian kings 
were very tolerant. (Jieck and Mithiaic cults 
nourished side by sid(‘ A\ith JcAVish Avorshi]> and 
Ihiddliist faith. Not so the first Sasanian king, 
Ardashir, who succeixled in ousting tlie Parthians 
and founded a new dynasty thoroughly and fanati- 
cally dcAoted to Xoioastrianism A peiiod (d 
]teist*ciit ion Ix'gan against the numerouH Jewish 
}M)pulalion ill Rabylon, to be hdloAved soon by a 
similar lanatical outbreak against ( Jiristians and 
Maiiicha'ans — in fact, against every heterodox 
worship. The relation, howi'A’^er, became gradually 
less strained until the Arab compK’st put an end 
to Zoroastiianism. Traces of the conilict and of 
th(! relaxation of persecution are found in the 
Talmud.^ 

Kiii'iidly relations existed betAveen Shalnir 
(SaiKU'as) the king and Jewdsh .sages like Samuel, 
ami during t hat period many old Persian ( Pahlavi) 
Avords entered the jiojmlar language of the JeAvs in 
Raliylon.- In the pojuilar devidopment of ang^elo- 
logy and demonology some traits horroAve<l fiom 
Zoroa.strianism have been added to the more 
primitive concejitions of tlie angels and demons, of 
their attributes of good and evil. Asbmedai 
becomes the king, and Lilith the i]neen, of the 
male and female demons. Many legends connected 
Avith life and death have been more cmbidlisbed in 
conformity Avitli Zoroastrian iiopiilar beliels, but 
nothing fundamental has been added to those 
notions found in older literature, and even Iiere it 
is difficult to distinguish hoAv mucdi of it is origin- 
ally Rahyloniaii or knoAvn to us only from the 
Zoroastrian counterpart. Extreme views have 

1 See II. Graetz, Cfsch. der Juden, Leipzig, 1800-78, i\ 291 f., 
Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, ii. 529 ff. 

^ See Aruk. Ha^halem, ed. A. Kohut, Vienna, 1878-92, pansim. 


been expreR.sed by 0. H. Schorr ^ on the dependence 
of Talmudic juactices, but most of them have 
since been discaided and the rest greatly modi- 
fied by the reseandies of Kohut, Darmesteter, and 
others. What influence Zoroastrian literature may 
have had on Jewish legendnry literature, sucli as 
the Targum of Esther, and otlier flaggadic stories, 
like the Nimiod legend, must be the subject 
of special investigations on the jnirt of students. 
Possibly through Gnostic mediation, a more 
marked dualism is noticeable in those mystical 
ideas which found tlieii fullest (ixpression in the 
Zobaristic literature (see ZGll ak). ()n the religious 
side, lioAv^cA^er, Avitb but few' exceptions, the Ji'avs 
pieseived their oiiginal indeptmdenee. Though 
Avilliug to ado})t. and assimilate collalcral di'laiD 
and einliellisli tlu'ir piimilive creations with 
elements borroAved from elsiwvbcre, they did not 
owe anything A'ital to Paisiism and Zoi oast i laiiism. 
Indeed, the contrary can he as.sei(ed witli moie 
phuisihility. Principles which are common to the 
Avhole of JcAvry, held also by the Sn man Ian and 
found in the oldest Ajtoeryplia, maj’^ liavc been 
commiiiiicatcd to the nascent failli of Zoioasicr 
and have contiibnted tolift thelatti'i totbebigher 
position of a imxbhed monotbeism, fai above* the 
polytheism of India and Rabylon or Greece ami 
Egypt. The historical and gcogiajiliical ca kIcmicc 
)> oints in that direction. 

See also JkAVS IN ZokOASTlUANJSAl 

LirKUATviiK - In adcblioii to tlu' AnohUi, Ki and En^ tr. h\ 

J I'annt sO tcT, and the oUioi Piihliui lf\(s tiaiislatf d pi inoi- 
pally 1>\ E W West and M Jlaug, SJiF, \ [issoj, x\ni 
x.\i\' flS,S.'')|, xxxvu I1.S92J, xlvn |1S97], ttu* following arc tin. 
most iinjKxtant )>nl>licationK iK'ann^i on the relal.ion hcduion 
I'iirsnsni and .Inclaisni . A. Kohnt, dw iiultsr/n Aiifitln 

loifo (iiui JfiUnonolofiK in i/irci AbhnmjKjkett nun Pnisi.sniu , 
LfM)»7ig, 1S(UI (see itib]iogra])h\ of Ins IN rsian wiitiiigs on 
I’arsnsm in tlie Kohut Memorial A'olnnn', also'Mcnion of I>r 
Alexander Koliut’h Liteiai \ A(UMtA,'h_^ Ins son. m /*> <iiredtnit<, 
of the Fonith Biennial Connoii nm of tfn fnmh Tinudixjind 
Sfitutunij Ashociation, New Voik, Ls'M, lepnnted in 'I'l tfnift’s to 
tfir MomoiyoJ Bev Ur Alrxainff > holnd.do 1S'I4, p)i 4X (>4) , 
T K Cheyne, 'Book of I'saUns, its (ingin, and its Hetition to 
ZoroastnaniHiu.’ i\\ Semdir Studiei, in Mrinoij/ of Her. Jh. 
Alrrandi't Kohut. Ikuhn,, 1897 , N Soderblom, Ln.s Fiamshi.^, 
B.iris, 1899; E Stave, (Hmi dm KinflU’fiti dcd /’c/owoncos ni/f 
das Judoitiini. Huailem, 1898, M. Flugel, The Zeiid-A t esfa 
and Fasteru Jletiatons, Baltimore, 1898 , N Soderblom, La 
]'ir future d'a/nof! le Afazdeit^iiic, Angers, 1901 , E Boklen, 
J)ir Venvandtsrhatt dn in dini'h -eh rist lichen nnt dei pai'sischen 
Eschatoloifie. Gottingen, l.OOJ , F Cumont, The Mnstenm of 
Mitina. tr T .1. Mef'oi mack, Chicago, 1908, L H. Mills, 
Xmathushtrn and the trieekK, do 1909. Zaiathashha, Fhilo. 
the Achivmenid^ and larael.do 1900, .1 rc.s/a Esehntoloijy com- 
paied u'lth the Books of Uaniel and Bevefation. do 1908 , 
M. N. Dhalla, Zoroadnan Theolotjy. New York, 1911 

M (iASTEU. 

PARSIS. — ‘Par.si’ is derived from Pars, wliieh 
is idenlilicd with the imxlein Furs', one ol the* jiro- 
vinces of the ancient l*arsa. the Pet sis of tlie 
firceks. It is the name under Avhieli tin* Persian 
Zoroastrians, avIio landed on the slioies of Gujaidt 
III the 8tli cent. A.D , aie know n. No trace is left 
of the difierent bodies of Persian settlms A\bo art' 
siipjtosed to have come to olbt'i jiarts of India, 
The refugees Aveie su(!C(*ssively called by Euiojx'un 
traAX'llerh Parseo'i. J*crsetis. Persees. }*arscrs. J\(r,si,s. 
etc. The Parsis arc still found in Giijaiat (liombay 
Presidency), and the largest pojuilatioii is in the 
city of Rombay. 

1. Statistics . — Tt is extremely difficult to form 
an approximate notion of the miml>er of tin* I’arsi 
pojmlation untler the difieient rulers of GnjarAt — 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Portuguese, Marathfis. 
The numbers of the fir.st immigrants are totally 
uriknoAvn, and the later estimates of European 
travellers, based on jiersonal or .second-hand evi- 
dence, are most uncertain, so that there is no nec'd 
to record them. From the history of the refugees 
themselves we can derive more useful information. 
When they landed in India, it is probable that they 
were not very numerous ; for, if they had been, 

1 He-Ualu§, i.-iii., Lemberg, 1862-6G, iv., Breslau, 1859. 
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seeing that they came from Hormuz and Kftthift- 
war hy sea, it would have required a large fleet 
to convey them. But, being of a prolific race, 
they increased rapidly, and, after Hpreading into 
villages, they settled in larger localities, and at 
last ill the great town of Surat, the emporium of 
the East in the 18th century. A new start was 
made with the beginning of the 19th century, 
when they deserted Surat, being attracted by 
Bombay, the centre of European commercial 
activity, Bombay is at present the headquarters 
of the eommunity. 

The censuses taken by order of the British 
Government are, in fact, the only reliable docu- 
ments for the loth century, 'blie Account-book 
of the Parsi Punrhat/nt, Bombay, A.\. 1281-82, 
A.D. 1912 (GujarflU), gives most accurate statis- 
tics of the I’arsi population. It conlains the 
results of those dillcrent censuses and such a\ail- 
able information as it- has been po.ssible to 
(■(dlect 111 foieign countries (see Appendix, pp. 
i-xviii). 

Ac-cording to the last cen.sus (1911), the number 
of Parsis in India, including Aden, the Andaman 
Islands and (-(‘ylon, the Straits Settlements, China, 
and ,la])an amounted to 106,499, of whom 80,980 
lielonged to tlie Bombay Pn'Hidency {Account-book, 
App. pp. i, xviif. ). The distribution of tlie popu- 
lation IS as follows : 


1 1. llRITian I’ROVINCKH 


1 Localities 

Males 

Uemalcs 

Total 

1 Ajnier-AIerw.'lr.'i 

134 

128 

262 

2 Ainlunian and Nicobar 




3 .Xs^ain 

5 


f' 

4 lialncluMl.in 

03 

T.‘{ 

1(>(> 

5 Uengal 

40g 

20s 

010 

t) Ikdi.ir and Ontitja 

3r) 

10 

35 

mrluding Behlir . 

(U, 

8 

12 J 

,, <)n86»a . 



,, ChotANftgpur 
7. Boudias Prefudenev 

110 

2 

41,470 

39,610 

80,980 

including Bomba ^ 




ZillaK 

{ 3!), <143 

38,242 

78,185 \ 

,, 8ind 

1,259 
t 2(SK 

1,152 

2,411 } 

,, Aden 

116 

3K4 ) 

8. Burma 

195 

105 

3tK> 

9. C'cnlral Provinces and 




Berar 

1,031 

697 

1,728 

including Central Pro- 




Vinces 

/ 710 

487 

1,107 1 

„ Bcrar . 

i 321 

210 

5.11 / 

1(1 t'oorg 

16 

IS 

34 

11 Matiras 

249 

2.39 

488 

12 N -W. Provinces 

41 

8 

49 

i:i I'aiijal) 

376 

2f.(l 

626 

14 United Provinces . 

504 

368 

872 

including Agra . 

/ 394 

29.5 

6S9 1 

,, Oudli . 

1 no 

93 

183 j 

Total . j 

41 ,541 

41,614 

86.1.55 

11. Native States and Agencies. 


15. Assam (Manipur) . 


... 

... 

16. Baluchist&n 

3 

1 

4 

17. Baroda .... 

3,420 

4,635 

7,95.5 

18. Bengal .... 

1 

1 

19, Behdr and Orissa . 




20. Bombay 

1,333 

1,252 

2,685 

21. Central India Agency . 

089 

641 

1,3.10 

22 Central Provinces . 

21 

8 

29 

23. Ilyderft,bM 

822 

707 

1,.529 

24. Kashmir .... 

22 

9 

31 

25. Madras .... 

4 

2 

6 

26. Mysore .... 

66 

40 

101 

27. N.-W. Provinces Agen- 




cies and tribal areas . 


... 


28. Panjllb .... 

20 

7 

27 

29. RAjputAna 

191 

161 

842 

30, Sikkim .... 

1 


1 

31. United Provinces . 


... 

... 

Total . 

6,682 

7,869 

1 13,941 






voi, IX. — 41 


HI. 

Localities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ovlon 

108 

75 

183 

Straits Settlements 

12 

2 

14 

t'hiiia ..... 

132 

23 

177> 

Japan 

20 

4 

291 s 

Total . 

27-' 

104 

403^ 

Total foi wliole of India . 

51,12.1 1 

48,973 

160,096 j 

Total (or other cxiuntnes 


lot 

403 

Total Parsi population 

51,395 

49,077 1 

100,109 ! 






The above is completed by aiiotlier exiiaustive 
talde(see Ajip. pp. i-xvui), in which tlie Parsi jKqtu 
lation of the towns contained in the above locali 
ties is given The largest total is in Bombay, 
numbering 50,931 Parms (26,764 males, 24,167 
females [p. xvi — see the censu.s of the Bombay 
Parsis, according to the wanis or di.stiii ts]) ; then 
comes Surat, with its small coinmiinily of 5458 
souls (2404 m.. 3054 f ) ; ami, in the Baroda State, 
which coinjiri.ses 7955 Paisis (3420 m., 4535 f. ), 
Nausari with its 4221 Parsis (1630 m., 2591 1.). 
The trustees of the Parsi Panclihyat Inwe givini in 
the Ap}>endices ot i\\^\Y ArcoHni-ixxfh'i of 1900-01 
and 1913 the result of the dillcrent censuses IHll, 
1816, 1829, 1849, 1864, 1872, 1881, 1891, eithei from 
tlH‘ Pth’si PrdJxhlt of B. B. Palell cu' trom infor- 
mation derived trom various sources, ollieial and 
private. 

Since the mi<ldle of the 18th cent, tlie Parsis 
have been <livide<l into two leligious sects, Slia- 
bensbfibi.s, or Basmis, and Qadiuns The form(‘r 
a<lheie to the era acee]»ted by t heii lorelathers, 
the hrst emigrants horn Khoihsan, wlicreas 
the latter ]ia\e adopted the old Persian year 
observed by the jnesiuit-day Zoroastiians in 
Persia. 

In 1872 tliere wen* in Bombay 40,809 Shabeii- 
shfihfs and 3282 C^adimis, ami in the Bomliay 
Presidency and the wliole of India^ 29,838 Shaheii- 
.sliAhis and 1770 t^adimis, forniiiig n total of 7t>,647 
ShahenshAhis ami 5052 Qadiinis. lii 1881 there 
were in Bombay 43,292 ShaliensliAlUs and 5305 
i^iadimis, and in tlie Bombiiy Presidency and the 
>\ hole of India 24,001 ShahenshAhis and 548 Qgdi- 
mts, forming a total of 67,293 ShahenshAhis and 
5853 Qadiinis. But the distiiiet ion is not of great 
importance, and tlie figures are not suthciently 
eomprehensive to be woith iniblisbing, so that 
W(! need not inve.stigate tiiis jioint A census of 
the two sects was made in the Bai'<»da State in 
1911, and of the total of 7955 Parsis the Sha- 
lienshAliis number 7778, and the Qadiniis number 
177. 

II. Ethnography. — The Parsis, a.s a race, liave 
preserved some of the qualitie.s of their ancestors, 
the Persians, but have undergone changes, due to 
climate, food, and surroumlings. Kaily travellers 
always noted them as ditlerent from the other 
nativ'es. The men, in general, aie described as 
well-proportioned; their stature, says Maiidelslo 
{Voyages, p. 186), is not among the tallest, but 
their comjdexion is fairer than that of the other 
Tndosthans, and their women are far fairer and 
handsomer than tlie native's and tlie Mnliam- 
madans. La Boiillaye le Gouz {V(xfagr.s, p. 189) 
insists on the whiteness of tlie conqilexion of the 
Parsis, while Stavoriiius {Voyages, ii. 495 f.) finds it 
little ditterent from that of the Sjianiards. Fryer 
{E, India and Persia, ii. 115, lettei iv. ch. vi. ; 

I Inrludingr 22 children. * Including 6 ( hildreii. 

8 Including 27 chil<Iren * Exclusive of Bombay. 
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cf. i. 294, letter iii. eh. iii.) liad already given to 
it the epithet of ‘ Mtraw-eolour.’ Aecrordiiig to 
Stavormiis, the women, fairer even than the men, 
liad a slender figure, large blaek eyes, and linely- 
arehed chony eyebrows, placed at some distance 
fn)m the eyes, as if to enliance their beauty. Tlieir 
forehead was high, their nose slightly aquiline, 
Ihcir nH)uth small with shining teeth, their breast 
well shai»e(l, and their gait easy. Forbes 
nital Memou'S', i. 112) says that the Parsis are a 
comely race, athletic; and well formed. He juaises 
tlie beauty of their women, but dephu'es the 
prc^cocious and almost masculine stoutness which 
disfigures them after the age of twenty. The 
travellers add that the Parsis abstained from 
marryirrg outside of tlieir community in order to 
i)ieserve their purity of blood. Nowadays tlieir 
(duiracteristic.s are easily summed up as follows : 
‘ They are, in feature, irr the main, of a liigh- 
Aryan type, somewhat intermixed, perhaps after 
a very long residence in India, and somewhal 
blunted ami thi( Iceried as coiiijiaied to the sharper 
and more chiselhid northern taee.s ; hut still theie 
is geiiciaJly the promrnence of feature wlindi we 
might ex]>(‘et fronran extraction origirrally Persiair 
(M. dustne Camjibell, su|rplcrirentar 3 " 

numher, vol. xxxv. pt. ir. (1866], ‘ Fthnology of 
India,’ p. 146). 

HI. IIlSTOliY . — The sole doenmerrt that we pos- 
sess orr the events of the early history of the Parsis 
and their arrival in India is tlie KiS'i((h-i-Sn7\jdn 
('History or Story of Sanjiin’). a i^usian hook 
written in verse in ay. 969 (A.D. 1600). The 
author IS one Baliman Kaikohad of Nausaii. He 
say.s that lie wrote the hook on the authority of 
older tiadition.s and accounts, and of what he had 
heard from his elders (see F. B. I^a^twick, JliASBo 
1 [1H42J 107-191 ; arrd J. J. Modi, ‘ A few Events in 
the Early History of the Parsis aii<l tlieir Ibates,’ 
in Zarthosti^ r. [1273 A.Y.], ri, [T274 a.y.]). The 
lirst MSS of the Klffsah-i-SfOijthi. were brought 
to Euro[»e by Anquetil du Fen on, who gave an 
account of them in Zend-Avesta, vol. i. pt. ii. 
pf>. xxxiv-xxxv, and a rdsione rri tlie ‘Disc, piel.’ 
]ij). cccxMir (M'c'xxiii 

'V\\G Ktssah starts wrtli the loss of the sovereignty 
of Yazclagird. On the fall and death of the king 
(A.D. 6.51) a numher of Zoroastrians ‘abandoned 
their houses and gardens and palaces for the sake 
of their religion, and lived in Kohistan for one 
Imndred years ’ Tliere they also bei;ame ‘anxious 
for their religion,’ and went to the city of Hormuz 
(A.D. 751), uluue they resided for fifteen years; 
hut, being har.assed hy the Darvands (the Arabs), 
they left for India. They landed on tlie shores of 
KathidwAr, at Div (A.D. 766). After a stay of 
nineteen years they sailed for Gujardt, and 
riMiched Sanifin (a.d. 785). The local ruler (Jdi 
Bdnd or Jddi KdnA) allowed them to settle and 
found a colony of their own, with liberty to follow 
their religion, on condition that they would adopt 
the language and customs of the country. After 
a time (a.d. 790) they obtained nermission to build 
a fire-temple [dt(tsh-hahrdm). Three hundred years 
after this event (a.d. 1090) the Parsis began 
to disperse m difilerent directions, and went to 
Vdnkdner, Broach, Variav, Ankle.swar, Cambay, 
and Nau.sari. 

Four hundred yeans after this dispersion the 
Muhammadans invaded the land, and SanjA.n fell 
into the hands of Alaf Khan, a general of Sultan 
Mahmud Bigarah. The Parsis, after having assisted 
tlie Hindus in tlie defence of Sanjiin, in which they 
lost many of their followers, fled with the sacred 
fire to tne a^oining mountain of BArliftt, and 
took refuge tmjre (1490). We know very little of 
the life of the Parsis during the centuries wliich 
elapsed after their arrival in India. The Kissah 


shows that they were active, hard workers, and 
had brought inilustries uitli them from KhorHsAii. 
They seem to have been contented, and were ap- 
parently Hinduized, having become intermingled 
with the surroumlirig populations, whose dress, 
language, and social customs they assumed, siin})ly 
forming a new caste among the riumeious family 
sections of the Hindus. 

The T^ar.sis wcie divided into two classes: the 
behdins, or laymen, and the aihornttns, or priests. 

I. Laymen’ {hehdtns).- Ai the end of the 15th 
cent, the Kiss{th mentions the name of a layman, 
CliAiigAli Asti, of Nausari, who, as far as is 
knoAvn, vvas the first rich man of the (;ominunity, 
and who w^as appointed desai, i.e, farmer of large 
territories, a position which was held hencelorth 
by !*arsi families under tin* succt'ssive Muham- 
madan and MaiAtha governments (see Pallonji 
Burjorji Desai, Mist of the A'aosart Desais, 
Bombay, 1887 [Gujarrdi]) He was a })ious man, 
and leader, or ddino', of the community. He re- 
newed and spiead the true religion, and gave to 
the needy Parsis the sacied shirt and giulle, the 
symbols of their faith, by which they w(*re dis- 
tinguished. He brought to Nausari the sacied 
lire w'hich had been transferred fioni the BArhdt 
mountain to Baiisdah, and (;aiised a huilding to 
be built at Nausari (1516) foi its installation. He 
sent emi.ssaries to Persia m order to refer doubtful 
religious and social questions to the ojumon of the 
learned Irani priests — a (uistom wdii(;h jirevailiMl 
till tlie 18th century. Nausari at. the end ol the 
16tli cent, was a prosperous place among tlic 31 
7nahdls of the sarkar of Surat, lieiiig 19th in point 
of area as w'ell as in point of the revenue that, it 
brouglit to the State. Its area was 17,353 highas, 
and its revenue 297,720 ddnvs (about £740). It was 
noted lor ‘ a manulactory oi perfumed oil found 
now'here else’ {Akn-i-Akban, ed. 11 Pdochniann, 
(Calcutta, 1873, vol. i. p. 498. I. 13, col. 1, (i. II. S. 
Jarrett, ii. 257). 

The Farsis in Gujartlt w’ere engaged in agii- 
cultural ])ursuits ; most of them w^ere larmers and 
also toddy-draw ers. They ap})ear at Surat as early 
as the 15th century. Tlu‘v are known there hy 
European travelleis as carjxmtiu's, cabinet-makers, 
Hlii]>-builders, and, lastly, hr(dvers to the Eurojieaii 
factories. From that time dates tlie true era of 
Farsi prosperity and imjiortanee. In the 18th 
cent, the l*arsi eommunity at Surat was fiourisli- 
iiig. The old w’ards inhabited hy tliem .still hoar 
testimony that they w’ere mimerouH (see M. Edalji 
Burjorji i^atel, Hist, oj Aural, Bombay, 1890 [Guja- 
rfitij). Forbes (i. 110) gives an aiiproximate total of 
the population at the beginning of the 19th cent., 
stating it at 20,000 families. Seveial l^arsis en- 
joyed honour and iuiluence at the court of Delhi, 
and some of them received grants of land, khilats 
(dress of honour), and other marks of distinction. 
They were the first to venture to (3iina and 
Burma and to open hrantdies and firms theie. The 
famines wdiich desolated Gujarfit and the com- 
mercial decline at Surat were the sources of the 
increase in the Parsi population of Bombay. The 
Par.sis had settled there even under the Portn- 
gue.se rule (17th cent.), and, after tlie arrival of 
the English, they seem to have been associated 
with the fortunes of the latter ; so much so that 
it can he said without exaggeration that Bombay 
ow'CB much of her present greatness to the industry 
and enterprising spirit of the Farsis (see S. M. 
Edwardes, Census of India, 1001, vol. x., ‘Bombay 
[Town and Island],’ pt. iv., ‘History’). AVhite 
marble statues in the squares and public halls per- 
petuate the memory of some of the leading men of 
the community. The Parsis gradually increased 
in number and importance, and their co-religionists 
of the Mofussil came to them for support. The 
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Hiime had happened in tlie case of Surat, whither 
the surrounding populations had flocked in fear of 
the inroads of the MardthAs and PindAris. 

At the beginning of the J9th cent, they Avere rich 
and influential, and were juaised for their honesty 
and benevolence. An example of the best type 
of Tarsi merchant-prince was Jamsh(*dji Jijibhai 
of Nausari, ulio in 1S4‘2 received the honour of 
knighthood, and in 1857 was raised to the dignity 
of Baronet of the United Kingdom — a title w'hich 
had never befoie been conferred upon any native 
of India. Later other members of the (iommunity 
were similarly honoured by the British Govern- 
ment ■ Sir D. M. Petit, Sir K. J. Keadymoney, Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggrec, M.P., and others. The late 
Jamshedji N, Tata represented the mingling of 
the old energetic sjnrit of the ancient Parsis and 
the new methods of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. 

In 1852 Briggs [The Por.v/v, p. 25) could truly 
say that ‘the bent of the Parsi community was 
jmrely commercial ’ ; but a great, change was to 
take place. The Parsis were the first among t he 
natives to avail themselve.s of Western education. 
At first they attended the scliools conducted in 
Bombay by Eurasians, but gradually a laige 
seed ion fri^piented those established by the (Jovern- 
meiit. such as the Elphimstone Institution, and 
aiiru'd at univtTsity degrees. The first scdiools 
foi the <‘\clu^ive benefit of the community foundeil 
by Sir .lamshedji Jijibhai (Barsi Benevolent Insti- 
tution) wei(‘ opened in Bombay in 1849. He had 
bitterly resented ‘the hopeless ignoianee’ in which 
the Barsi children were iiermitted to grow up, and 
liad invested the sum of 300,000 rupees for the 
carrying out <d a scheme to relieve and educate 
Ills co-rehgiouists, men and women. At the tiawn 
of the 20tli cent, (he intellectual status of the 
PaiMs is elo([ucntly witnessed to by figures. 

Tf we taki‘ the term ‘ educated as designating 
one who can r(‘ad ami write in one language, we 
find (lint in 1901 the number of educated Baisis 
in the Bombay Presidency, including the Native 
Stat(‘^. wa-^ 51,000 out of 78,552, while in 1911 it 
w its ()n,OU5 out of 83,505, which gives an increase 
of 34 5 per cent in f.aioui of education in the hist 
decad<‘ {Arvount-hooh, 1901, Ai)p. p. 14, 1912, App. 
p, xii). Now a study of the statistics dealing 
with the liteiacy of tlie leading religions of the 
Presidency in 1891 and 1901 discloses the following 
movement, which can he summarized : niimher of 
literates per 1000 — Parsis, 650 ; Christians, 292 ; 
Jams, 2(h) ; Hindus, 59 ; Muliaminadans, 41 {(h’nsus 
of Indio. 1901. vol. ix. pt. i. p. 128). Christians 
and Parsis in the first instance are rivals for tlie 
first place in the literary contest, but the former 
aie easily outdistanced by the I^arsis when it comes 
to he a question of the proiiortion of literates 
to the total laipulatioii. 

Of the Parsis in the Baroda State 4946 persons 
are liteiate, of wlioni 2367 are males and 2579 
females. The illiterates are numerically fewer 
than the litiTates — a state of things not to be met 
with 111 any other religion. They luimher 3(X)9 
persons, 1053 male.s and 1956 females ; i.e., the 
illiterates are 60 8 per cent of the literates. In no 
other religion, again, is the proportion of female 
literates so large ; almost one-third of the literate 
females in the State are Parsis {ih. ‘ Keport of 
Baroda State,’ pt. ii. p. 38). Female education is, 
of course, in great favour among the Parsis, and 
some Parsi women have B.A., M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
and M.iJ. degrees. 

By this system of education the Parsis were soon 
fitted for entering such professions as medicine, law, 
and engineering, as also for Government eniploy- 
inentB and political life. They have secured seats 
in the corporations, in legislativi* and viee-regal 


councils, and even in Parliament. The first Indian 
returned to the House of Commons was a Barsi, 
Dailabhai Naorozji (1892). In tlie Native States 
the Par.sis are usefully euij)lo 3 mtl as diwan.s 
(ministers) and oJhcials. The same Dadahliai 
Naorozji was the first Parsi diwan appointed to a 
Native fState, the Baroda State (1874). 

The change in the social ciistoms has been no less 
remarkable. Through contact with the English, 
Eurojiean life and habits gradually took the jilace 
among the higher classes of the Hindu customs 
which had been adopted by the fii st sett lers. A split 
ensued, and the community was ilividcd into tw'o 
classes -the oithodox party, stecjied in pure social 
conservatism, causing a I'onfnsion betwi'mi their 
own religious ]»rescrii)tions and the ways of then 
new countrymen, and tin* liberal jiarty, bent on 
introducing the Westeni spirit. Associations and 
newspapers were started on both sides. Tlie Ids 
tory of social reform among the Barsis has yvi 
to be WTitten. The materials aie eontained in 
the lleports of those associations ami papers- 
amoiig the latter, the Hast Uoftav, which, foi 
half a eeiitury, fought in favour of social reform 
All the changes advocated in its columns by the 
spirited editor, K. N. Kabraji, have been realized 
The le.Hults -every one can see them in the act ual 
modus vivouh of the J^arsis — arediu' to the energetic 
efforts of men like Naorozji Kurdunji, Soiahji 
Shapurji Bengali, Dadahliai Naorozji, llehiamji 
K. Ghaiidhi, K. N. Kahraji, K. N. Cama, K. K. 
Cama, ami others 3’he same* sjurit liad incited 
the Parsis to su]>port the Iliiuln reformers, and 
it was a Parsi, B. M. Malabari, who took the leail 
in the great camjiaigii in favour of the abolition 
of infant-marriages, and was successful enough to 
have the Age of (’onsent Act juoinulgated in 1891, 
w hicli is (‘xpected to juit an end to t hem 

In the held of literary activity tin; Barsis aic 
equally distinguished, An absolute command of 
English has taken tlie place of ‘ tlie nu'dioiuity of 
the English tongue’ noticed by H Lord [liclajam 
of thr Pcr<srcs, London, 1630, tntrod. p. ii) in tin* 
17th century. A study of figures sliows that lu 
1901 th(‘ luimhcr of literates in English in the 
Bomliay Presidency was 163,000, of whom tin* 
Parsis numlxu’ed 20,252. Comjiaring the j>ro]>oi 
tioiis of the vaiious religions, we have foi literates 
in English pei 1000 of the pojnilatioii : Parsis, 258 ; 
Uliristiaiis, 209; Jains, 9; Ilimlus, 4; Muham- 
madans, 2 Thus one Baisi out of eiery four 
(of every three in 1911) is ahh* to read and write 
the English language {('rnsiis oj India. 1901. vol, 
ix., ‘Bombay,’ pt. i., ‘Keport,’ p. 134). 

(iujarAti, whieli the Parsis, iii common with 
the Hindus of GujarAt, may be said to have im 
jdanted in Bombay, is still the familiar, domestic, 
and commercial language of the community, ami 
is taught in theii own schools 'i’he GujarAt i 
local press is mostly in the hands of the Parsis ; 
it was a Parsi, Furduiiji Murzhanji, w ho started 
the first native j>a}>er in the Bombay Bresidency 
(1822), the second in t!ie whoh' of India. M't* 
may mention, as a remarkable speaker and de- 
hatei, the Hon. 8ir B. Mehta, and, as an enum‘nt 
publicist ami journalist, and also a poweiful 
English writer and GiijarAti poet, the reformer 
B. M. Malahaii, proprietor ami editor of the now 
defunct Indian SpeA-tator and Voire of India, ami 
of the magazine East and West. 

(a) Pa7irhdyat. — Tlie Barsis adopted for theii 
internal government the system of the BanchAyat, 
w'hich cominitH to a certain number of leading 
men the management of the aflairs of the com- 
munity. Euroj>ean travellers alwi^ys noticed that 
they submitted their difl’erences to the elders of 
their own nation, and never applied to the judges 
of the ruling Bower (Mamlelsio, p. 184). Anquetil 
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du Perron gives few j)articulars regarding the civil 
organizat ion of the coniiminity. He simply states 
that the headman was called (Idvar^ and that 
the power of the dasti^r dasturdn was abov'e all 
s]iiiitual and onlj’^ nominal. But Stavorinus, in a 
very accurate account of the social life of the 
Sural Parsis in the 18th cent., explains how 
the chiefs were entrusted with the settling of 
quarrels without going to law. Kohhery, inurdei, 
and otlier criiniis were punished by the naivaby or 
governor, of the town ; but the latter was obliged 
to be careful, tlie Parsi population being numer- 
ous and poAverful, almost iiidej)endent in their 
wards (bk. i. cli. xxviii. p. 3G2). A single glance 
at tluisc old (juarters is a good illustration of 
Stavonnus’s account. If the l^arsis boasteil of a 
low proportion ot crime, this must be attributed 
to the fact that no stranger was allow'ed to pene- 
trate into their luemises, and no one could control 
the accuracy of this assertion, inasmuch ns the 
executions through jxiison, cudgel, or drowning 
were ahvays kept secret. 

The historian of the Parsi PanchAyat has to 
grope in the dark. There arc gaps and mysterious 
periods due to Jack of inatenals. The lust men- 
tion of a meeting of a Panchayat held in 1642 
at Nausari is to be found in Pdrsi Prdkdsh, p. 14. 
As regal ds Surat, the records of the PanchAyat 
are lost, if anything like written accounts ever 
existed. The headman was named ddvar (in 
Persian, from Pahlavi ddto-har, ‘ bearer of lustice ’). 
[The family of the ddvar of Surat still exists. 
Tlie numeious finna7ifi and panvanas is.sued to 
them by the Mogul emperor and nawahs are un- 
fortunately destroyed ; out there remain sufficient 
proofs to establish the identity of that family, 
recognized by the British Government.] The 
ddvar ])ossessed plenary jurisdiction over the 
PnrMs, and could inflict any punishment excejd 
death. As with the Hindus, excommunication, 
which deprived the out-caste of any intercourse 
with his co-religionists, of any share in the 
religious ceremonies, was a tenible W'eapon in 
the hands of the elders. The meetings were held 
in o])en <*ourts in the house of the ddvar ; there 
w'as no limit to the number of Parsis w'ho were 
permitted to attend ; the ddvar, after consulting 
the leading men, pionounced judgment. The sen- 
tence was (;arncd out by the corpse- bearers {nasd- 
adldr ) ; as there was no prison, the culjirit was con- 
tiiied in the nasdkhdiia, a place where biers are 
keT)t. 

It seems that before and during ‘the diviiled 
lule’ the ddvar had support from tlie English and 
the people of their factory ; but, as the British rule 
gained ground and supplanted that of the nawah, 
by a strange iiony of fate tlie rights and prestige 
of the ddvar declined. The power of imprison- 
ment was declared incompatible wdtb some Govern- 
ment regulations ; and so with coiporal punish- 
ment, which hail to make way before another 
regulation. But in many cases — in civil matters-— 
the courts used to transfer them to the cognizance 
of the ddvar, w ho is ahvays styled Modi. 'J'his 
Hindu surname (‘supjilier of provisions’) wa.s due 
to the helj) given by the ddvar to the British 
factory stair in theii struggles w ith the Portuguese 
and the Muhamniadans, and even w ith the peojile 
of the Dutch factories. 

It seems that the Bombay Parsi PancIiAyat was 
constituted as early as the coming of the English to 
the island in the l'7tli cent,, and till 1778 its power 
w^as strong ; hnt at that time a contest arose about 
the custom of ‘beating’ the delincment ‘with a 
shoe ’ — a puni^jjihnient which till then had met 
w’ith no ojiposition. A petition to the (Government 
was drawn up asking for full permission t-o resort 
to it. The lequesb w^as granted ; it was the first 


time that the Government gave to the power of 
the PanchAyat a regular sanction, which, later 
on, was renewed. In 1786-87 the regulations in- 
vested the Bombay PanchAyat, formed of its 
elect-ed members, with full powers to promote 
the welfare of the community, as is the cusloia 
among the natives, subject to the British rule. 
This continued till 1818, when a meeting at the 
Dadysetli fire-temple elected 18 members (12 lay- 
men, 6 priests), and made useful reforms. The 
laws and regulations enacted by the PanchAyat 
were called bundobiisis (‘ agreements ’), and, though 
signed by only some of the members, were binding 
on the 'whole cominunity. Any sort of aflkir was 
submitted to and discussed by the PanchAyat : 
the salaiy of the priests, the expenses of funeral 
and marriage ()artics, the evils and consequences 
of infant-marriage, private quarrels iii bouses, 
cases of divorce, bigamy, etc. As regards the 
morality of the women, they were particularly 
strict. 'J’hey took care that the Parsi women 
should not be seen at dusk alone in the sticets 
or the country, that they should not mix with 
Hindu and Muhammadan leligious ceremonies, 
or attend their sliriiies and durejahs ; ; travellers, 
in fact, testify that it w'as extremely difficult to 
seduce a Zoroastrian ; and the Parsis can boast 
that, up to the present time, very few Jkirsi w omen 
have anyw’here been reckoned among the victims 
of vice and debauchery. 

The power of the Bombay PanehA 3 '^at, like that 
of the Surat J^anchAyat, gradually decieaseil as 
the rule of the English became stiougtu', and 
also on account of a slight H})irit of favouriti.sm 
which prevailed and liliinted the sense of justice. 
Ill 1823 there was a sort of dislocation, and in 18i56 
a firm and detailed letter from a strong-minded 
and impulsive man, Framji Kavasji Banaji, 
ilepicted the former high standing and the wane 
of the PanchAyat. Schism (lommeiiced lu 1838 
the members made a new attem])t to recovm' their 
authority, and asked for a formal investiture by 
tlie (Government Council ; but it had no ellcct. The 
Parsis having neither codes nor written customs of 
their owui, like the Hindus, the time had come 
wdien a new organization w'as needed. The Parsi 
Law' Association, established in 1855, took in 
hand the pioneering work of investigating the 
old texts and actual requirements. The English 
authorities co-operated in the work, w Inch ended m 
1865 w ith the jiassing of the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Act and Parsi Succession Act, followed liy 
(lie establishment of the Parsi Matrimonial Courts. 
Henceforth the PanchAyat w'as dejuivt^l of its 
authority — cases being deidded by the English 
courts, litigations settled by the new' (uiactnients 
— but it dill not disapjicar. The members became 
trustees of a charitable association. The chairman 
is regarded as the headman of the community, and 
has no other influence than that which belongs to 
a philantlirojiic and cultured gentleman. The 
funds are managed by the trustees, who, since 
1841, have even the custody, though not the direct 
administration, of those of Surat. The money is 
destined to minister to the wants of destitute 
Parsi families, to maintain schools, tire-temples, 
and dakh/noji, to provide for the expenses of the 
(jdhdnbdrs and other religious feasts. In the 
territory of the Gaekw'ar of Baroda disputes 
regarding marriages are still settled by the local 
councils. At Nausari the council, or avjuman, is 
t!om^K>Hed of the high priest, or da-d/dr, and the 
leading priestly families of the desais as chief 
members, and other people of mark as members. 

(b) Social customs . — The social customs of the 
Parsis have licen more or less accurately described 
by European travellers (see Literature below). 
Anquetil <lu Perron has given an account of them 
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(Zend-Avesta, ii. 527-591), which is useful both 
as showinj^ the conservatism of the Parsis and 
as oll’ering a comparison witii their new modus 
vivendi. Later tiie Parsis made their customs 
known and explained them to non-Zoroastrians. 

(c) According to Herodotus (i. 135), no 
nation so readily adopted foreign customs as the 
Persians, who assumed the dress of the Medes, 
considering it superior to their own. This faculty 
of adopting foreign dress is still one of the charac- 
teristics of the Parsis of India. On their arrival in 
Oujarfit, one of the conditions imposed on them by 
the local ruler Avas that the wonum were to discard 
their national dress and assume the Hindu fashions. 

‘ I’he next condition,’ says the K atsnh-i-Sanji'^n, 
‘regards the dress of women, which must resemble 
that of the women of this land. . . . These weapons 
and this armour must be laid aside and disium- 
tinued. . . To European travellers the Parsis 
were distinguished from the surrounding popula- 
tions only by the sudrah and kusti (sacred shirt 
and girdle) (Mandelslo, p. 183). In the 18th cent. 
An(juetil du Perron found them at Surat inter- 
mingled with the Hanians, and wearing the same 
dress, turban, and tunic as the people of that ca.sto, 
but adding to the sndrah and kusti the penom 
(pndOn), a sort of veil wliich the Pat si jiriests and 
laymen had to wear, the priests always, the lay- 
men on sj)ecial occasions, such as reciting prayers 
or taking meals — a custom now totally, discaided 
by the laity. The Parsis are still faithful to the 
Banian diess, and have introduced few changes in I 
it; the imui A\ear the amjarakka, but, instead of 
the Hindu dhoti, large trousers, and on their head 
they put a dark turban (pagri) worn over a skull 
cap. At funeral and wedding parties tiiey array 
themselves in a large cotton don l)le- breasted coat 
(jama), with a niUBlin waistband (piehori), very 
liecoming and di.stinguished-looking. The use of 
European leather shoes instead of curved slip]^er8 
has been gradually adopted. The women wear 
the Banian sari, and cover their heads Avith a thin 
Avhite cdotli {nmthabana) tied behind the chignon, 
according to the religious injunction which forbids 
a Zoroastriaii to have his head uncovered by day 
or night. The mathahana is cast oil' by almost all 
the young Lmneration. We must notice that the 
archaic style still prevails in the Mofussil (out of 
Bombay), and that many Western retinements 
have been introduced among the Parsi women, and 
again 1 hat any change in the old Avays has created 
a regular battle in the newspajiers of the orthodox 
and liberal classes — the names of the women who 
{mt aside tlie mathahana or adopted English shoes 
are still remembered. Parsis, when in Europe or 
America, generally dress like Europeans; and 
their wives and daughters are beginning to give 
up their sari and Hindu finery, which is quite 
out of place in (^oldel climates. 

[d) Ceremonies. — The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Parsi family are pregnancy, birth, sacred 
cord-girding, marriage, and death. They are all 
fully treated under s^arate headings ; see Bikth 
(Paisi), Initiation (Parsi), Marriage (Iranian), 
and Heath and Disposal of the Dead (Parsi). 

2. Priests (athornans). — The priests play a prom- 
inent part in the history of the community. 
According to the Kissah-i-Sanidn, the exiles had 
been guided by da stars in all tneir peregrinations. 
There seem to have been several priestly families, 
though the Parsi tradition ascribes to the priests 
in India a common origin. The priests followed 
the behdins in their various settlements in Gujard,t. 
In 1142 Kamdin Zarthost came from SanjAn to 
Nausari, and in 1215 the sons of the same 
Kamdin, Kana and Movod, summoned a priest 
of Sanjdn, Horn Bahmanyar, who brought with 
him his son Fredun ; the latter had three sons, who 


divided £he Avork and the fees, and thus, Avitli the 
tAvosons of the first comer, Kamin, formed the live 
pots (families) of Nausari. Later the name of 
ohagar'uis (‘ dividers ’) Avas given to the priests of 
the five pots, because they divided the Avork and 
the fees. In the 13th cent., according to a Persian 
poem written by Dasthr Shaiuirji Saniftna (18th 
cent.), the Kissah-i Zartushtidn-i Umaiistdn, the 
Parsi population of Gujartlt AA’^as divided into five 
panthaks, or spheres of influence and ecclesiastical 
oflice and jurisdiction, from SaujAn in the south 
to Cambay in the north, including Nausari, 
Broach, and the villages of the Surat District 
(Godftvr§h) (1290). 'Die records of the communities 
are not well preserved. Those of (.hvmbay and the 
GodA-vrAh arc apparently lost ; at Broaidi tliey 
have been dispersed on account of a laAvsuit, 
which is much to Ih' regretted, for Broach Avas 
formerly a seat of Zoroastrian knoAvledge ami 
faith (see A Genealogical Hcmembrancer of the 
Broach Dastur Family, Bombay, 1878 [Gujai.AtiD 
Nausari can boast of its reconls, and fiom the 
vahis (registers) nvaX jihrists (lists) much light can 
be obtained on the i)riestly class (sec ICrvad K. d. 
Dasthr Meherjirana, The Genealogy of the Bhagar- 
sath Section of tlw Barscc Fricsts, Nausari, A.i. 
1268, A.D. 1899 fGujarAtt]). The hi.story of Nausari 
is interesting : it shows how troubles and disputes 
arose among the priestly class, and hoAv the 
presence of the SanjAna })riest8 who accomj>anied 
the dtash-bahrdm on its removal from Bansdah, 
by ChAngrih AsA, was t he cause of a rivalry whndi 
ended m murders. I’lie SnnjAna priests were even 
obliged finally to remove to Ibivvada Avith the 
sacred fire, after two esca))es to Bulsar and to 
Surat, to avoid the raids of the Mahrattas(M. S. M. 

Hist, of JSansari, Nausaii, 1897 [GujaiAtfJ). 
Several religious controversies disturbed the coiu- 
munity at Surat; two of these turned ujioii 
whether the legs of a cor])se should be fetredilieil 
or folded, and whether tlie face of the deceasiMl 
should or should not h(‘ covered AAuth a elotli 
(paddn). These questions have not yet beim 
settle»l. The thirtl disjuite was about tfie propel 
reckoning of the year, which ended in the sjilit of 
the Parsis into ShahenshAhis and Gadimis. It 
had its origin in the discovery made first by a 
mobed named JAmAsp VilAyAt?, who came to Surat 
from Persia in 1721, and then by Jamshid, who 
came from Persia in 1736, of the dillerence of one 
month betAveen the Persian and Indian Zoroastrians 
in the mat ter of their rbz-mdh reckoning (calendar). 
It is called the Kahisdh controversy. The town 
of Broach was the scene of deadly riots (1783) 
(see DastAr AsjiandyArji KAmdtnji, The fltslonml 
Account of the Ancient Leap Year of the Farsis, 
1826 [GujarAtiJ, and K. K. Gama, The Yezdzardi 
Tarikh, 1870 [GujarAtl]). The feud between the 
two sects is almost settled, and the old pas.^ions 
are not likely to bo aroused a;.- iin ; but still the 
ShalienshAhts and (^adirais (tout luue to have their 
separate temples and priests ; and, if the Parsis 
do not do away with the difierenee, this is simply 
because ‘the change would creaUi so mmth con- 
fusion in the dates of old events and recoids that 
they prefer to do as they have hitheitu dom*’ 
(Karaka, Hist, of th^ Parsis, i. 113 f.). 111-feeJmgs 
have completely abated, ami intermarriage takes 
place between families belonging to the tAvo 
sects. 

For the organization and special func^tions of 
the priesthood see separate art. I’RncsT (Iranian). 

IV. Modern Farsi ISM.— 1. Religion.— Modern 
Parsiism is considered as the transmitter of the 
tenets of Zoroastrianism, as it w^s understood and 
practised at the time of the Sasanian princes, 
themselves the restorers of the antique Mazdman 
creed (see Sasanians and ZOROASTER). 
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After the destruction of the Persian empire 
the religion of the great proi)het of Irftn was 
enveloi)ed in oblivion for centuries. The faith- 
ful in Persia had to submit to the hardships of 
a foreign and intolerant rule (see Gahaiis) ; in 
Gujarfit they were lost among the Hindu j)omila- 
tions, and in both countries they were considered 
by the European travellers who came into contact 
with them as a down -trodden people, supposed still 
to possess some remnants of the teachings of 
Zoroaster. The Western scholars who toolv an 
interest in the religion and philosophy of the Iran- 
ians had only the classical authors Jor reference, 
d’he laigt* work of B. Brisson, de liegio Persaruyn 
yrinvipatii lihrl treSy Paris, 1590, is the best compi- 
ation fioin that point of view. H. Lord, cha])lain 
to the British factory at Surat, had the privilege 
of conversing with a moh^d, and was able to giv<‘ 
a more or less accurate account of the religion ol 
the Parsis (17th cent.). Eragments of their sacred 
books, Vendkldd, Vispnrad, brought to 

Europe, soon excited the ciiiio.sity of the learned 
few who cared for such study, but the.se remaine<l 
und(‘ci|»hered, and tlieir huigiiage a complete 
enigma Tiie last work before the Avesta was 
made known to Europe and translated was 'I'. 
Hyde's exhaustive history, Vetenan Permrum ct 
J^arthoriim et Medorum nmfjionis Ihstoi'ia (Gxford, 
1700). The conquest of the Avesta was due to a 
Frenchman, Anquetil du l^erron, who brought a 
co]>y of the ju'ccious JMSS to the Bibliotlieque du 
Boi on 15th Maich 1762 (sec account of tlic dis- 
covery of the Avesta in art. Avesta, vol. ii. 
p. 27) f. ). Henceforward Parsis and T’arsii.sm made 
their icajipearance, as it- were, in tin* modern 
world, and reassumed theii position as a peoi)le 
and a religion. As regards AnqmdB du T^erron's 
stay at Surat, it left no trace. The community 
was totally ignorant, of the consequences of the 
.sale ()f a few MSS to a poor wayfarer. Tlie 
I’arsis continued to keej) aloof fiom tlie non Zoro- 
a.strianM, even from men like U. G. Rask (IS20) and 
N. L. W estergaard (184 1 ). At la.st tlie dastnrs were 
obliged to come forwaid and to di.sclo.se tlie precious 
treasure of their faith on account of the attempts 
at conversion made by tlie niLssionary .John Wilson 
(1839). From that time the leading principles of 
i’ar.siism were ojicrdy discus.sed by Farsi priests 
<!ven in scientihe meetings and congre.sses. The 
catechisms an; ea.sily obtained by noii-Zoroastrians 
(see J. d. Modi, Catechism of Z or oastrum licUgion^ 
Bombay, 19)1). 

Parsiism has a claim to rank among the great 
religions of the world, for tlie reason that we find 
in it the essemee of any dogma, \.e. immutability 
in the union of the dogma itself and the liturgical 
prescriptions- a union tliat still exists in spite of 
the vicissitudes tliat it has exjierienced. Its most 
striking feature is its trmlitional character. In 
fact, it is almo.st incredible that a community lost 
among foreign sects should have been aide to 
preserve the inte.gritv of its creed, without hold- 
ing councils or .synods, simply groujied round the 
living symbol of its faith, huhlen in the recesses of 
humble saiuituaries, its priests chanting liyiiins in 
a language which could not be understood, and 
the bulk of the faithful steeped in religions routine. 

After the renewal of tlie intercourse with Persia 
(15th cent.) a rcgulai infiltration of Pahlavi litera- 
ture made its wa^ to Gujarftt through emi.ssaries, 
and a certain activity reigned iu tbe jiriestly class 
and the tdders or leaders of the anjumnns. The 
Jiivfhjats, i.e. the collections of questions and 
answers, are most precious and eloquent. Tliey 
are in some n^pasure the mouth-pie<*e of the 
indigenous Parsi religion, and show* that the 
interest turned exclusively on ritualism or disci- 
pline, never on dogmas. 


Darmesteter says that modern Parsii.sm is 
partly derived from the essential ideas expressed 
in the Gdthds, according to that sentence of 
Neriosangh Dhaval, that ‘ all the laws and deeds 
contained in Avesta were revealed to Zoroaster 
in the gdthds’ {Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. 
l~AMG xxi.], Introd. vii. ‘The Gfithfis,’ p. cv). 
Tlie enumeration of ‘ the law*s and deeds ’ would 
carry us too far ; we have simply to point out the 
leading beliefs of the Parsis ; tliey are : {a) levcla- 
tion, (b) monotheism, (c) immortality of tlie soul, 
{d) future life, and (r) resiinection of tlie dead. 

[a) Revelation ; sacred hooks. — Zoroastrianism is 
a religion based on the revelation of tlie tleity, 
Alnira Mazda, to men, through the medium of 
tlie holy Zarathushtra Spitama, the son of Pouni 
sliaspa, of the royal family of tin; Pe.shdfulian 
kings. He unites in himself the tliieefold cliar- 
acter of philosophei, ])oet, and jirojihet. He is 
elevated to the laiik of aokhtondmavo yaznia, 
i.e. one wlio.se name is mentioned among the 
worshipful heing.s —a distinction never eonh'rred 
upon another man througlioiit the Avesta (see 
ZOROA.STER). 

Zaratliii.shtra’s life, date, and mission aie thr 
subject of much controv*er.sy among scholars. The 
data are derived not only from tin* pure Zoro- 
astrian tradition, but also irom Arnienuui and Mu- 
hammadan authors. According to A. V. William.'' 
Jackson, following to some extent the Parsi tiadi- 
tion : (1) Zoroaster was a ]>erlectly histoiical 
per.sonage, helonging to the Median tiihe ol the 
Magi; (2) he flourished about the middle of the 
7tli cent, R.C., and died in 583 n c. ; (3) he was a 
native of Western Persia (Atro])at(‘ne or Media) 
and w'ent to Bactna (Balkh), wlieie he siiciieedeil 
in converting King Gushtasi) ; (4) the Gdthds are 
the oldest portion of tlie Avesta, and are to be 
considered as tbe real substance of Zoroaster’s 
preaching at Balkh; (5) the religion of Zoroaster 
spread from Bactria throughout Pei. sia, and became 
dominant in Pars under the late Achfemcnians ; 
but it is impo.ssible to hx the date of its intro- 
duction or of its adoption by the people or rulers 
of Pais. 

Oiit.side of the Avesta, the Parsis derive then 
information about Zoroaster from Pahlavi hook.s 
and from a Persian poem of the 13th cent., the 
Zartusht-ndmah (see Anquetil du Peiron, vol. i. 
pt. ii. pi) 1-70, ‘ Vie de Zoroastre ’ ; E B. Eastw*ick, 
Par.si ReJiyion, Bombay, 1843, pp. 417 11., 477 11.; 
J. Mcnant, Zoroastre. Pss'ai sur la philosophic 
rcligieu.'ic de la Perse^, Paris, 1857 ; F Rosen beig, 
Le Livre de Zoroastre, Petrograd, 1904; E. W. 
West, tiBE xlvii. [1897], Introd. pp. xx-xxiv). 
It seems to have been written, according to the 
author, after Pahlavi books. In fact, some frag 
ments of old MSS handed down to us contain 
glimpses of the history of the prophet ; tw*o ot the 
old nasks of the Avesta ajiparently referred to 
Zarathushtra. 

For the Parsi traditions regaiding the Avesta 
see art. Avk.sta. The books now* in possession 
of the Parsis are • the Vendkldd, the Yasna, the 
Visparad, and the Khorda-Ave.sta. The same are 
to be found in the hands of the Gabars in Persia. 

For the Avesta and Pahlavi literature see artt. 
AVE.STA and LITERATURE (Pahlavi). 

There exists also an exhaustive GujarAti and 
Persian literature, which was developed as the 
community felt the need of having translation.^ or 
tran.scriptions of their sacred books, and also of 
communicating w*ith the brethren of Persia. This 
is also treated in art. Literature (Pahlavi). 

(&) Mojiotheism. — The Par.sis claim to bo mono- 
theists. Is that monotheism of theirs in keeping 
with the old texts or the beliefs current under the 
Sasanians, when the primitive teaching of the 
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prophet was disfigured by the numerous sects 
which undernuned Zoroastrianism ? We do not 
know which doctrines were brought to India by 
the refugees. To whatever sect they belonged, 
the modern Parsi very j)roperly claims the appel- 
lation of mnzda ydfinO, ‘ worsliipper of Mazda,’ and 
believes in one God. That GimI has all power, all 
knowledge ; He is Ahura, the Lord, Mazda, the 
All-Wise. His body is the Infinite Light; His 
abode the Supreme tleaven. 

Ahura Mazda, besides having many other attri- 
butes, is spoken of in the G6.thds as having chief 
attributes ]>ersotiified as the Anipshfl-sjientris (the 
holy immortals). Including Ahura Mazda, there aie 
seven AmeshA.-spentlis ; Almra Mazda, the living 
wis<3 or all-giving Lord ; Vohii Mano, the good- 
mind ; Asa-vahista, the best order or tiie excellent 
holiness ; Kshathra Vairya, the absolute power ; 
Speiita-Armaiti, the beiielicent piety ; HaiirvatAt, 
the wholenevss ; Am6r(^tA.t, the immortality. The 
last six abstract notions have sometimes been 
considered as arcliaiigels, or celestial beings, at 
the head of whom Ahura Mazda is ])laced. It is 
the same with the yazatas, genii or riatiiial deities 
or existences to whom men pay homage. Ahura 
Mazda is the first of the lieavenly yazataa ; Zara- 
tliushtra, the first of the eaithly yaz((tah. Tim ex- 
planation of this hierarchy is extrenudy diflicult. 
and includes the real essence of Zoroastrianism on 
which scholars and dastiirs do not agree. A Inn a 
Mazda createil two spirits : good comes from t he 
spirit Spenta Mainyii ; evil comes from a destruc- 
tive spirit, Angra Maiiiyu or Ahnman 

Zoroastrianism has been consitlered by Muham- 
madan and Christian authors as the pericet ex- 
piession of lehgious dualism, and scholais liavc 
by turns accepted or rojiJcled the doctrine of 
duality The modern Parsis absolutely deny that 
llieir rrojdiet Zaratliushtra preached dualism, and 
they try to restore to Ahura Mazda the eliaracter 
of unity and eternity of whicli misunderstood 
dualism deprives him. We noiul not, enter into the 
discussion licro, as the subject is fully dealt with in 
art. Dualism (Iranian). 

The Parsis, pure monotheists as they claim 
to be. indignantly rejuidiato the afijiellation of 
‘ lire-worshippers,’ with ivhich tliey have been 
bramlcd for ages. U'ravellers in India always 
recorded their reverence for fire, and gave tliem the 
name of (Uftsh-parmtaji . The Parsis arc not fire- 
ivorshippei s ; they arc the worshmpeis of (ilod 
only. Such is the answer made by Parsi children, 
according to their catechisnib. Fire, of course, 
p^lays a consi)iciious part in the ceremonies of the 
Parsis. It claims homage from the modern Parsis 
as it did from the ancient Iranians. It is .seen on 
the Achauneriian sciiljitures and on the Sasanian 
coins, and is still kept in the Indian dar-i-vn/ir, as 
Strabo {Hist, xv.) describes it; ‘in sacred places, 
fed with harklesH pieces of wood,’ etc. And 
Pausanias (v. xxvii. 3) places it ‘in a room . . . i 
where a priest rejiairs to put dry >vood upon the 
altar, the tiara on Ids head, singing sacred hymns 
. . . from a book in a language utterly unintellig- 
ible.’ The modern Parsis offer the explanation 
that, if the Iranians regarded fire as the symbol 
of divinity, and as such worthy of respect and 
reverence, they never professed themselves to 
be worshijijicrs of file. Zoroaster, in Ids Gdthds, 
speaks of lire as a briglib and powerful creation 
of Ahura Mazda, and prefers it as a symbol of 
divinity t/O idols or other objects ; but nowhere 
does he enjoin the worship of fire. 

(c) Im)iioi'tality of the. soul. — Man is represented 
as a comisMind physical and psychological parts. 
His nature is double — material and spiritual, body 
and soul. His spiritual parts are immortal, and 
were created before bis material parts. Of his spir- 


itual parts the principal is tlie urvauy tlie soul, with 
its faculties, and the fravashiy a notion nerliaps 
of post'Zoroastrian belief. The arvai}, or tlie soul, 
is responsible, and, according to its acts, leceives 
reward or punishment. On the morning of the 
fourth day after death the urvan enters into 
the spiritual world, and nev<*r returns to tlie 
mateiial Avorld. Tliere is no tiace of metempsy- 
<‘ho.sis As regards fravashi, it is a peculiar inner 
power of urvan — a most iiitenisting notion, and 
veiy much like the Platonic; i5^ai. Thr. Jravas/n 
of the holy soul is honoured as a holy sjurit, and 
its help is invoked as a sort of guarJiaii-spii it ot 
the soul. The soul is endowed, during its eaithly 
career, with such heliis as may enable it to light 
against the evil inlluenee ol Ahnman. 'fliese 
helps are knowledge, wisdom, sense, thouglit, 
speecli, the udigious (tonscienee, revealed leligion, 
etc. It cannot look for any other helj) ; theie 
is no vicarious salvation in Parsiism, Cf. art 
Frava.siii. 

(d) Future hje. — Sucli a struggle deserves a 
reward. The I’aisis, according to tin; Zoroastiiaii 
creed, believe in a life to come. The Avesta writ 
iiigs of tiie HdtOxt the 19th chapter of the 

Vcudiddd, and the Pahlavi hooks Diud-’i-MahiOy-i- 
A'7'at and Artd-i-Virdf JAdtuak t Ksat of the fate ot 
the soul after death. Evmi in the Gdthds we tind 
general liints about it. The soul of the virtuous 
crosses the Chiiivat bridge, and is admitted into 
tlie house of purity and eternal liglit and song 
{yard daudvo)^ whore it enjoys the company ot 
lioly souls. The soul of tin* wicked goi‘s to the 
house of impurity and daikness, n^iiroached by its 
conscience, bemoans its state, and utters cues ol 
lamentation. The state* of reward or jmnishment 
IS to continue till Frasho-knrrf t oi Farshoyardy 
i.e. the renovation ol the W'orid, wdien tin* whole* 
ere‘ation IS to start afresh. Tlie notion of tlie im- 
mortality of the soul and a future lili*, distinctly 
expres.seel in the Gdfhdsy jiervades the wlioh* of 
tile later Avesta liteiature, and is entiiely accepte'd 
by tlie Parsis. See, further, Bllst, Aiiodl of 
THK ( Persian). 

(r) Resurrect ion of ike dead - The resurree*tion, oi 
liisfdkheZy will take j)lae*(* at the end of the present 
cycle; then will (iome* tlie la.st of the Saoshyants 
(see ZoiiOAsTKk), who wull consummate the* work ot 
purifying and regenerating the world and remov- 
ing all evil etlects of the woi k of Ahriman. All the 
souls of the w’icked will he brought out from hell, 
and will he }mrilied through tlie supreme^ ordeal ; 
the souls of the righteous, toe^, will rise, and they 
also w ill pass threuigh the Ristdkhcz and he sub- 
mitted to the same trial ; but the llames will not 
hum them-— they wull cross them as a seia of milk. 
Henceforth the world wdll enter ujion a miw cycle, 
free from all evil and misery, ever young anel 
rejoicing. All souls will be furnished with new* 
bodies, and will commence a life of inelhible bliss 
Hell itself will be piirilied. The Parsi theories of 
the resurrection, the last judgment, and tlie fate 
of Ahnman are found in the JluudaliisJin. 

2. Ethics. ‘ The Zoroastrian religion,' as has 
been pointed out by Darmesteter {Farsiisiu, p. Ilf.), 

‘ was a religion of life in the noblest .sensi* of the 
wmrd ; it brought two things of which the ohl 
Aryan religions, in the midst of which it rose, 
had no idea, or only a dim ai>i)erception , those two 
things w'ere moral and hope' ; so that ‘the Zoro- 
astrian faith not only gives its follower a inoial 
rule through life ; not only directs lii.s heart, his 
tongue, his hand, teaching him yood. thouyhty good 
wordy wndgood deed ; but it tells him that the good 
Avill prevail at last if he does his duty ; that a son 
of the prophet Saoshyant wdll eotfle and open the 
eternal roign of Ormazd, and exterminate the 
evil from the w'orld. The poorest, the meanest 
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ZoroaHtrian in tlic v^'orld knows that he is born 
a soldier of Saosliyant, and tliat Ormazd will eon- 
quer tlirough him.’ The development of activity 
— free and voluntary —introduces a quite modern 
fa<-l or into Par.siism, and enables it to stand on a 
le\el witli the contemporary systems of philosophy 
thiough the triumph of effort. One is even justi- 
fie<l in wondering how Zoroastrianism arrived at 
the low ebb which caused the final success of the 
Arabs and Tshim ; but, in studying attentively that 
portion of history, wc see that it can be fully ex- 
])lained by the fact that, having become a State reli- 
gion, it perished miserably, stifiod by the priesthood 
and weakmied by the struggles among the sects. 
In any case, as it ajipeals at the present day to a 
small number of followers, it divests itself of any 
sacerdotal or sectarian character in order to speak 
only to the riiason of the individual. Zoioastrian- 
ism — become Parsiism — app(;ars to us, above all, 
a system of moral philosophy, and it is in that 
diiectioii that it will piobably develop more and 
more. Though the ]\alilavi writers have handed 
down copious materials on Zoroastrian ethics, 
no sjM'cial treatise has ever summed them up. 
Strange (o say, the suhlime jirecejits of moralit}" 
enjoiiuHl l>y the Zoroastiian religion have never 
been codified. According to the sacred hooks, all 
mor.ility is divided into three great classes; 
huniaitt, good thonglits ; M(khta^ good words ; 
hnvftrs/itn, good deeds. Similarly, there are 
three categories of immorality : duzhmata, evil 
thoughts; (iuzh nkhta, evil words; and (fnzhvarshta^ 
evil deeds. All good thoughts, words, and work.s 
are ilone with wi.sdom. All evil thoughts, words, 
and yorks are done without wisdom. All good 
thoughts, words, and works lead to paradise. All 
evil tlioiights, wokIs, and works lean to hell. To 
all good thoughts, woids, and works (belongs) 
paiadisc. So (is it) manifest to the jiure. Of all 
Zoroastrian virtues, the first, holiness, or asha — a 
very comprehensive term — embraces all sorts of 
juiriby, trutlifuluess, and beneficence. The ashein 
vohi\ the ]>rayer-formula that every Zoroastrian 
learns, teaches (hat ‘ Holiness is tlie best goo<l 
and bajipiriess ; haiminess to Him who is the Holy 
one for the .sake of the best Holiness.’ Cf. art. 
Ethics anh Morality (Farsi). 

Tlie list of Zoroastrian virtues would be too long 
to rejuoduce here. Most of them are common 
to tlie great religions of the w'orld — Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity ; but some of them have, 
so to s})eak, expanded in the modem development 
of Parsiism. Chanty, for example, formerly 
restricted to the Zoroastrian brethren, is now ex- 
tended to every caste, race, and religion. Again, 
as a deviation from certain ideas, the modern 
Parsis lejiulse converts, and seem to have totally 
forgotten that it was through preaching ami 
proselytism that their leligion was e.stablished, 
and tliat the admission of the adherents of a 
false religion to the true religion was allowed. 
The (juestion of investing non-Zoroastrians Avith 
sucfnih and kuati Avas a pressing one, and Avas 
settled lately ; the eommiinity as a body is avei.se 
to proselytism. The Parsis do not admit con- 
versions to Christianity, and Parsi converts are 
very fcAv. Moreover, the Parsis have never sacri- 
ficed themselves for their religious ideas ,* they 
may have sudered, from the storming of their 
old centre SanjAn, the ordinary evils of war, and 
under the Portuguese from the strict regulations 
of the Damaun and Bassein authorities ; hut 
their faith Avas never at stake in India. Hence 
they have no occasion to boast of their modern vicAvs 
of toleration, when they enjoy equality of pio- 
tection under an’ enlightened Government. Those 
views are quite opposed to the spirit of the 
Sasanian kings, who Avere ardent persecutors of 


alien worships. For them there was only one good 
religion. All others, especdally those of the 
Jews, Manichffians, and Christians, were attacked. 
Any communication with unbelievers was a cause 
of impurity; to eat Avith them Avas sinful. The 
same view is found in the RivAyata, and, among 
the modern Parsis, the adherents of old customs 
clung to it as late as the early fifties. At that 
time the prejudice Avas still so strong that even 
men like Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai declined to dine 
Avith the Governor of Bombay. 

Tt is a most important fact that the Parsis, since 
their arrival in India, may have submitted to some 
Hindu customs in order to please the Rana of 
SanjA.n ; hut they never felt the moral or religions 
influence of Hinduism. Wliatever common origin 
the two branches of the Aryan family may liave, 
each has separately achieved its own evolution. 
The Parsis IxirroAvcd neither t he fasts of a.scetieisin 
nor the ecstasy of mysticism — both opposetl to 
pure Zoroastrianism. Indian jibilosopby {ilso (hey 
ignoied. The gieat Brahnianical schools Aveie not 
meant for alien races, and not open to the Persian 
refugees, who, ev'en at Naiisari, did not attempt to 
start a school of their own, Mow, in contact with 
European thought, active, living, coinrnunicative 
as it i.s, Avhat Avill become of the cominunity ? 
Neither the Koman Catholic saints nor the re- 
ligious reformers of Christianity will gain influence 
oA^er the Parsi youths; but Darwin, Huxley, 
Stuart Mill, Comte, may ])erhaps do so, and the 
future of Parsi ethics and jildlosophy depends 
on the Avay in Avhich they are unaerstood and 
adajited. See art. PHiiiOsoriiY (Iranian). 

3. Liturgy: worship and ceremonies. —(«) 
Tcviplfis . — The Parsi temples for a long time did 
not differ in outAvard ajipearanee from the hetter- 
(‘lass houses. Now the fronts of some of them, at 
Hdvada and Bombay, are decorated in the neo- 
Persepolitan style. I'be word for temple is dar- 
i-7nihr, ‘door or palace of Mitbra.’ In India they 
are commonly called Af/yArit (from Ay, tin* San- 
skrit agni, ‘fire’). They are of three grades, 
Atash-dAdqAh, Atanh-AdctrAn, dittith-hnhrdni, axi- 
cording to the quality of the fire kept in them. 
(1) The Afash-dddgAn may he touched both by 

F riests and by laymen, never by non-Zoroastrians. 
t is the ordinary fire preserved in a fire-temple, 
or even in the houses or Zoroastrians, and used in 
sacred ceremonies ; (2) the dtash-ddardn may not 
be touched by any one but ])riest8 ; its consecra- 
tion requires great ceremonies ; the utmost care is 
taken in watching it and keeping it perpetually 
burning ; (3) the dtaah-hahrdm is the highest of 
all ; its consecration entails heavy expenses and 
a long series of ritual — for a year or more. The 
sacred fire is constantly watered by priests who 
have undergone the highest purifications. Its 
extinction Avould he regardeil by the Parsis as a 
calamity. Non-Zoroastrians are not admitted into 
the dar-i-mihr. The chief feature of the temples 
is the absence of statues or representations of 
divinities. The tem]de is divided into two parts : 
the ddarAn, or place for fire, and the izishn-gAh, 
in which the ceremonies are recited, (i.) Adardn. 
In a small domed room the fire is kept burning 
in a silver or copper-brass urn resting on a stone 
.stool, or ddOsht, with a metallic tray hanging from 
the dome {tAj) ; five times a day (at eacli Avatch, 
or gAh) a priest, bis mouth covered Avith a poddn, 
or piece of cloth, to prevent the eflluvia from 
defiling it, cleans the room, washes the stool, 
arranges the cinders, and jiuts fresh sandal 01 
other wood on the tire. The ceremony is called h6i 
dUvi. (ii.) Izishn-gAh, This is a large quadrang- 
ular room, divided by pdvis (small channels), 
and is used for the celebration of the ceremonies. 
There is space enough for a stone stool {dddsht) for 
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the censer, or dfergdni, a stone platform {urvU or 
dldt^gdh) on which are laid the implements of 
ritual, a seat for the officiating priest, and the 
kiindi for the piirilied water. 

Devout Parsis generally go to the iire-temx>le 
every day, or at least- on the days of the montfi 
consecrated to fire ; hut, at certain times, all the 
community go and oiler sandal-wood and money, 
and say ]»iayerH. According to the belief of the 
ancient INn^ians, however, it is not necessary to 
pray to (omI in a temple. Nature, in its grandeur, 
was considered the projier temple, and Parsis still 
continue to pray on the beach or facing the sun. 
There are eight dlaah-bahrdDis in India (the first 
was founded at Sanjfin by the refugees in the 
8th (*ent. ; it was finally brought to Udvada in 
1742, where it still exists), and 133 dggdi'U (see 
the list of lire-f einples in India published by B. B. 
Patell in Gujm'dt Parsis, Appendix i, pp. 65-69). 

{h) J'ffual . — The Zoroastrian worship consists in 
the recitation of fragments of the sacred books, 
either simjily or accompanied with the ])eriorm- 
anee of tlie ritual. (TCiierally, every one prays b> 
liimself, but on some ocrc'asiona the whole com- 
munity gatljcr at the lire-temj»le. 

Tlic number of ceremonies celebrated during tlie 
era wlieii the religion was most flourishing has 
diminished. Nowadays the chief are the Vasna 
(which includes the (idth/ts), the Visparad^ the 
Vendkldd, the Ixajuihftwoi, the Gdkdnhdrs, the 
SrCsh Dark ft or JidJ, the Afrmgdn, the Giti 
khirid, the Zmdeh-Jiavdit, the Hdtn'dst. The ritual 
has been carefully preserved; the lituigical ex- 
planations regal ding the for example, are 

writ ten on the old MSS tliemselvcs ; j)re<‘ioiis 
fragments of ancient tieatises of the Sasaiiian 
licriod connected with rit-nalisin have come down 
to the jiresent time (see N irangistdn, Vajarkard, 
etc.). 

The apparatus of ritual for the Yasna are: 
barsom {q.v.), a Immde of from live to thirty-five 
metallic wiies, tied into a string of date-leaf, 
evanghin \ nidhrii, stand foi the barsom; hdrau, 
mortar ; iasht, metallic saucer with nine holes in 
the middle ; cups and dishes. 

The oHerings consist of the juice of the Juiotfta 
{hCtto) plant, sacred bread {ddrilns), ghi (clarified 
butlei ), holy water, dry fragrant wood, 6sm bod, 
et(\ 

In the time of the A vesta some of the liturgical 
eerenuniies deinandcd the presence of ten priests 
{Msp. iii. 1 ; Vend, \. 57, vii. 17); at the present 
(lay two priests only arc re(]uired : the chief 
recitei {zoti) and tlie minister {rdspi), who fills the 
dace of the other absent priests. Some of the 
iturgical prayers must be recited, the ritual per- 
foiined, and the accessaries conducted by priests 
A\ho have to submit to great purifications; other 
players may be reciteci by all priests, even by 
laymen, as, for example, the Yashts, which are 
not accompanied by any ritual, though it is pos- 
sible that they were formerly recited on the tops 
of mountains or high ground. Some suppose that 
the d(iscription of the worship of the Iranians by 
Herodotus refers to Yashts. To all appearance 
these offices are relics of the ancient Sasanian 
worship, and the conglomeration of the Yasna, 
according to Darmestetcr’s suggestion {AMG xxi. 
ch. i. p. Ixxxviii) after Mas'udi, was formed at the 
time of Ardashir Bahakan, ami has undergone no 
change. 

The daily obligations of the orthodox Parsi are 
numerous : the untying and retying of the sacred 
girdle {kusti) on the sacred shirt {sudrnh) is per- 
formed several times after the washing of the 
hands, face, and feet with pure water, and is 
coXXQdpddydh. The custom of saying grace before 
and after meals still subsists. 


(r) PuHfiratory laws . — Tlie purificatory laws 
play a conspicuous jiart in the life of the con- 
servative F’arsi, as every material impurity has to 
be removed if be desires to be a good Zoroastrian. 
There are four purilications for the use of both 
priests and laymen, men and women : (I) the pdd- 
ydb, which consists in washing with water the 
arms and hands uj) to the elbows, the feet uj) to 
th(‘ ankles, and the face ; ( 2 ) the ghoscl, a washing 
with gdffiez (cow’s urine) ; (3) the harashinhn, a 
long and })amful cleansing which, together with 
the subseciueiit retreat, lasts nine days. The 
ritual is found in Vendiddd, ix. The si-shoe is 
a dimmutiN e of it. 

Prom his birth to the day of his death, ^^hen In- 
has become a pr(‘y to the flriij mtsa, and is himself 
a source of contagion, the Tarsi has to hglit against 
defilement ; he has to avoid it, and also to avoid 
defiling others. 

A state of perfect purity is indisjiciisable to tlu^ 
riest before entering the izishn-gdh for the cele- 
ration of the Yasna and Vendiddd ; lie is called 
yaozdathragar inohed V in abed in state of purity ’), 
and also harashnnin - wdld. Not only has tlie jiriest 
to undergo jmrificatioris, hut the implements of 
worshiji and the water used during the ceremonies 
have to be made pure. G6mcz is employed in 
minor juirifications ; nirang-din, bull’s urine, made 
jmre aec-ording to the cmemimial law, is indis- 
pciisable ill the higher eerenionies, and its prepara- 
tion is most minute. 

The purificatory laws are, in fact, the bases of the 
Paisi lituigy, and, as Anrjuetil du i^)^lOIl (ii. 544) 
says, ‘if the purifying materials are not well 
cleaned, there is no puriheation, no ])urificr, no 
priest, no Tarsi ! . . so that, though the re- 
formers have, after a light with the orthodox 
part.v, objected to the daily us(? of gdmez, tlu’ 
nirang-dm is not discarded. Clf. I‘uklFlCATl()N 
(Iranian). 

4 . Feasts and festivals. — The Parsis have some 
religious feasts of a very peculiai character, for 
which see separate ait. i ESTiVAL.s AND Tarts 
(P arsi). 

LirKKATCRB.— I Eaki YTHAVELLKHS ~ Friar Jordaiuis, ‘The 
WonderH of the East,’ tr. from the ].iatin orii.'inal aH pul)linhed 
in i'ans in in tiie Itecw’il de voi/ntffs et dr inenioo'rit of the 
Society of Cieograpliv, hv Henry Yule, London, 1863, |>. 21 , 

J de Barros, Da Ai^ia, dos fnl os, tjae os Portur/iu’Zcs fizeram 
no dcscul/rim^nto, e conpusta das mnrrs e terras do itnrnte, 
liKsbon, 1777, 1 hk viii cn. ix. ; T. Herbert, Travels in Africa 
and Asia the Dreat, Luiidon, 16.^4, pp. 53-311, 107 ; E. Terry, 
m rarrhas, fits in Five huokes, pt. ii., do 1625, * A 

Relation of a to the Easteriie India observed by Edward 

Terry,’ {} IV p 1470, H. Lord, ‘Discovery of the Banians and 
Parsecs,’ in ihnkerton's Vo{/a{irs and Travels, do. 1S(IK-U, viii. 
.557-57*2; J. A. von Mandelslo, Vimain's dr ITrse aur hides 
orientalch, tr. A. de VVicqueforL, Leyden, 1717, pp 170 186, 
F. de la Boullaye le Gouz, Jjcs Voiinifcs rt ohsn vations dv 
Sieur, Pans, 1653, ch. xix.f. pp. 187-100 , P. F. Vicenzo Maria, 
II viagtjio all’ Indie Onrntah, Venici', 168.1, ch ii p 250, 
J. Fryer, A Netv Account of Mast India and Persia in Might 
Letters, being Mine Years’ Travels, begun V>7S and finished 
WHl, London, 1698, pp. 67, 117, 197 ; J. Oving:ton, Voimge to 
Suratt, 168U, do. 1696 ; F. Valentijn, Oad en nieuwtfop Indu n, 
Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1724-26, vol. iv pt ii. p 153 ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-A vesta, I’aris, 1771, pt. i. ‘Diseours 
pr<^liiTiinaire ’ , J. S Stavorinus, Voyages to the Mast Indies, 
tr. S H. Wileocke, London, 1798, li 494-198, 504 f., hi. 1 f., 5; 
C. Niebuhr, Voyage en Aralneet end’autres pays cireonvoisna,, 
Amsterdam, 1776-80, ii. 36-40, J. F'orbes, Oriental Meinoiis'Z, 
London, 1834, vol. I. ch. \i. pii. 78-83. 

II. History. — Bomanji Byramji Patell, Pdisi Prakdsh, 
being a Record oj important M vents in the Groirfh of the 
Parsi Cmnmimity in Western India, Romhay, 1878-88 (Luja- 
r5ti), scries ii., 1891 , H. G. Briggs, The Parsis or Modern 
Zerdusthians, Bombay, 1862 ; Dosahhai Framji, The Pursers, 
their Uvstory, Manners, Customs, and liehgnrn, London, iH.58 ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, llisloig oj the Parsis, ‘2 vols., do., 
1884; D. Menant, Les f’arsis, ‘Ilistoire dea connnunant^s 
zoroaatriennes de I’lnde’ (AMG vil.), I’aris, 18'JH , B. B. Patell, 
£G ix. pt. ii [1899], 18,3, 254, and a reprint, 7’he Gujardt Parsis 
from their Earliest Settlement to the Press'^ T) me, Bombav, 
1898, Parsee Villages in the Sanian and Surat Districts in the 
Zoroastrian Calendar for Pi'H T«^d.,pp. 54-63 (Unjarfili). 

III. RKUG ION.— AnqnetW du Perron, Zend-Avesta. ‘Usages 
civils et religieux des Parses,’ pp, 527-591, and ‘ Systeme th^io- 
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logique, ct^r^niomol et moral,* pp. 592-618 ; J, Wilson, Parser 
lidigxoa, as contained in the Zend-AvestMy etc,, Bombaj’, 1843; 
M Haug, Pssaps on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Rehgum of the Parsis'^, London, 1878 ; J. Darmesteter, Parm- 
isin — its Place in Uistorg, a Lecture delivered at Bombay, 
2nd Feb. 1887 ; S Laing, A Modern Zoroaslrian^, lx>ndon, 
1888, J. J. Modi, The Religious System of the Parsis, Bombny, 
1887) ; S. D. Bharucha, A Dnef Sketch of the Zoroastnan 
Religion and Customs, do. 1893. I), MeNANT. 

PARTHENOGENESIS. — Parthenof^enesiH in 
tlie develojinient of an egj;-coll wliich lias not been 
fertilized. It is of frequent occurrence (1) in many 
of the lower crustaceans, .such as the brine-8hrimi> 
Arteinia, the large fre.sliwater Apus, and some 
water-fleas — eg., Daphnia, Moina, Cypris, and 
Candona ; (2) in sonie insects, notably among the 
gall-wasps (Cyni}>id?e), in certain species of which 
males have not been found, and among saw-flies 
(Tenthredinkhe) ; and (3) m most of the rotifers oi 
wheel -animalcules. In most rotifers partheno- 
genesis is the rule ; in some cases males have never 
been found. In most of the cases of partheno- 
genesi.s among crustaceans and in.sccts males are 
absent for month.s or years, but rea]»pear at 
interv'als. Among jdants there are few examples 
of normal parthenogenesis in the sti ict sen.se, for 
we cannot include cases, like many of the lower 
fungi, where the whole sexual reproduction is de- 
generate, An undoubted parthenogenesis obtains 
in (Jhata crinita, one of the water-stoneworts. 
b'or in N. Euiope only the female plants are re- 
presented. It should be noted that there is no 
le.'ison whatever to associate the dominance of 
nai thcnogenesis with any loss of racial vigour. A 
hundred successive par tlienogenetic goneiations 
lja\ e been carefully observed in the case of Dajhriia, 
and there was no suggestion of any degeneration. 
In a few cases the occurrence of variation in par- 
thenogenesis has been demonstrated. 

It may he useful to distinguish several diiroreiit 
grades ot parthenogenesis, (a) Wliat may be called 
pathological parthenogenesis is illustrated when 
the egg-eell, say, of a hen, exhibits without fertiliza- 
tion a numl>er of divisions. In none of these ca.ses 
has the development be(m known to go far. (b) 
The term casual parthenogenesis may be apjjlieil 
to cases where the occiinence is observed as a rare 
e\cej>tion — c.g., in silk-motljs. It occasionally 
ha})pcn8 that worker-ants, not normally repro- 
ductive at all, produce ova wdiich develop partheno- 
genetically. Since the discovery of what is called 
‘artificial parthenogenesis’ (see below) these in- | 
stances of pathological and occasional partheno- ’ 
genesis have become more intelligible, (c) Partial 
narthenogenesis is well illustrated by hive-bees. 
The queen receives from the drone a store of male 
elements or spermatozoa, and it rests with lior, in 
laying the eggs, to fertilize them or not. Those 
eggs that are fertilized from the store of sperma- 
tozoa develop into woiker.s or queens (aeeoriling to 
tlu; nurture) ; those that are not fertilized develoj) 
into drones. The saine is tine of some other 
llyiiumoptera, such as ants, {d) The term seasonal 
)ai thenogencsi.s may be apjdied to eases like green- 
lies or Ai>hides, wliere one parthenogenetic genera- | 
tion succeeds another all through the summer, hut 
males reappear in the autumn and fertilization 
occurs. This is also illustrated by some of the 
water-fleas, (c) The term j uvcnile parthenogenesis 
may be apj)lied to some curious cases (e.g., in the 
midge Miastor) where larval forms exllibit pre- 
cocious reproductivity wdtbout any fertilization. 
It becomes diflicult, however, to draw a line between 
su(;li (uises and multiplication by means of spores, 
such as is seen in the larval stages of the liver-fluke 
and in many plants. Spores are specialized repro- 
ductive cells which develop without fertilization ; 
they are familiar to every one on the fronds of ferns. 
The formation of spores is a primitive mode of re- 


production, but the parthenogenetic development 
of ova is probably in all cases secondary and deri- 
vative — a relapse from the normal spermic develop- 
ment. None the less it seems to w'ork well in 
certain kinds of organisms and in certain conditions 
of life. 

It may be asked whether egjf-cells which normally develop 
without being fertilized are in any way different froin ordinal y 
ova But the answer is not at pri'sent very clear. In some 
cases (ants, bees, and wasps) the ova go through the ordinary 
process of maturation, involving a reduction of the number of 
nuclear rods or chromosomes to half the normal number. In 
some other cases (rotifers, some water-fleas, and green-flies) 
there is no reduction when the conditions of life are favourable, 
though there may be when they are unpropitious. 

Of great interest and importance is the establish- 
ment of the fact that in a variety of cases the ovum 
may be artificially induced to develo]) partbeno- 
genetically. The demonstration of this has been 
mainly due to Jacques Loeb and Yves Delage. II 
the unfertilized eggs of a sea-urchin he left lor a 
couple of hours in sea-water the (umqiosition ot 
which has been altered {e.g., by adding magnesium 
chloride), and he then restored to oidinary sea- 
water, many of tlumi develoj) into normal larva*. 
A mixture that Delago foiiml to be very eflective 
for sea-urchin ova consisted of 300 (‘.(an. of sea- 
water, 700 c.cm. of an isotonic* solution of sac- 
charose, 15 centigrams of tannin dissolved m dis- 
tilled water, and 3 c.cm. of normal ammoniacal 
solution. It work.s ecpially well it the volume of 
tile sea-water or of the saccharose be doubled. 
The ova were left for an lioiir in the mixture, then 
washed several times, and then jilaeed in sea-watei , 
wdiere they soon developed. In a few eases fully- 
formed sea-iii chins have been reared. There* aie 
two points of Hiiecial impoitancc: first, that the 
artificial parthenogenesis has been induced in a 
great variety of types {e.g., sea-uichin, startkli, 
marine worm, mollusc, tish, and even amphibian) ; 
and, second, that the artiluaal stimuli eflectively 
usecl are very varied — chemical, physical, and 
mechanical. Artificial parthenogenesis has been 
induced by altering the chemical composition of 
the water by adding or removing certain salts, oi 
by altering ( he concentration by adding sail and 
sugar, or by subjeelung the ova t o various influences, 
such as siiperahundance of carbon dioxide, vapour 
of chloroform, ether, benzol and toluol, theprestuice 
of butyric acid, blood, serum, and extracts of foreign 
cells, oi by exposing the ova to electric currents or 
to mechanical stimulation. Frog’s eggs pricked 
with a needle and washed wuth blood may proceeil 
to develop rapidly and normally. In a few cases 
the parthenogenetic development has b(‘i‘n success- 
fully cai lied beyond the completion of the tadpole 
iiietauiorpiiosis. The effective stimuli, such as have 
been enumerated above, differ for diflerent kinds 
of eggs, and even for eggs of the same kind at 
diflerent stages of ripeness. Tliere is probably 
some common factor in all the eflective stimuli, 
but Avbat it is remains uncertain. 

It is too soon to make more than a tentative 
statement as to wdiat happens in artificial partheno- 
genesis. According to some, the artificial changes 
III the medium do not in themselves directly induce 
segmentation, but modify the intimate constitution 
of the egg in such a way that, when it is returned 
to its natural medium, it becomes auto-partheno- 
genetic. According to Loeb, the physico-chemical 
agency induces the formation of a ‘fertilization 
membrane ’ by a change in the surface of the egg 
comparable to that which follows the entrance of 
a spermatozoon. The first step is a cytolysis or 
partial solution of the cortical layer of the ovum, 
perhaps a liquefaction of fatty substances in the 
cellular emulsion. The result is the formation of 
the ‘stabilizing envelope’ or ‘fertilization mem- 
brane.’ But the appearance of this membrane 
seems to lead to an acceleration of the oxidations 
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going on in the egg ; the egg is activated, and 
segmentation begins. But this may simply lead 
to disintegration, if there is not also a corrective 
factor, ami it has been possible to devise experi- 
mental conditions tliat induce activation only and 
others tliat induce activation and stable develop- 
ment. Thus the j)resence of a fatty acid, such as 
butyric, may bring about membrane-formation and 
the activation of the egg, while the presence of a 
liypei tonic solution {i.e. with increased osmotic 
pressure) nuiy serve as the essential corrective. 
The life of tlie activated egg may also be saved by 
jjutting it after the membrane-formation for about 
three hours into sea-water practically free from 
oxygen or containing a trace of potassium cyanide. 
In either way the over-active oxidations in the egg 
may be suppie&sed. If tlie eggs are thereafter 
tiansferred into ordinary sea- water containing free 
oxj^gen, they often develop normally. Similarly, 
pricking the ovum of frog or toad with a platinum 
needle and the entrance of some blood corpuscles 
may serve to activate, uliile the return to the 
normal medium may serve as the necessary 
counteractive of disintegration. 

One must not conclude tliat the role of the com- 
]>lex living sjierinatozoon is exhaustively replaced 
by the cliemico-physical agencies refcTi cd to, for 
normal fertilization implies more than activation 
and a regulation of the subsequent eloavape. Il 
iiuplx’H a mingling of the heritable (piulities of the 
two parents. What the exiieriments show is that 
the ovum is quite complete in itselt, tliat certain 
factois involved in wliat the sjicrmatozooii eflects 
may be artificially mimicked, and tliat perfectly 
normal larva* may be reared from various un- 
fertilized eggs which are not known ever to develop 
parthenugeiietically in natural conditions. The 
remarkable facts that have come to light since 1899 
show that one cannot set limits to the possibility 
of the occurrence of |»artlienogenesis. Some of the 
experimental conditions which are effective in in- 
ducing parthenogenetic development might find a 
parallel m natural conditions. As yet, no instance 
of either artificial or natural nartfienogenesis has 
been oliseived in tlie animal kingdom above the 
level of anipliibians 

Litkhaturk — J. Loeb, Artificial ParthenugenesiH and Fer~ 
(Uitiation, Chicago, lOl.'i, T/ir A! echaniMic Conception of Life 
Biolomcal Ksnayx, do. 1U12, P. Geddes and J. Arthur Thom- 
son, The of Sex^ revisod ed , London, li)01, and Sex, 

do 1014 , J Arthur Thomson, Heredity'^, do 1912. 

J. Authuk Thomson. 

PARTHIANS. — I. The country. — The position 
of I’artliia was south and a liftle east of the 
Cas])ian Sea. If was bounded on the north by 
llyrcania and the Turanian deseid, on the south 
by the great salt desert of central Iran, on the east 
by Ariana, and on the west liy Media. Koughly, 
it coiresjKmded Avit li the northern jiartof Khorasri’n. 
The name of the (umiitry, Barthia, is regarded as 
having been derived from that of its south-west 
province, IWthyeiie. 

2. The people. — 'riie Parthians were an Iranian 
tribe named in the inscriptions of Darius Par- 
thava, called by the Greeks IIap6^i/afot. Jn.stin 
(xli.) describcis tliem as Scythian exiles, their name 
being explained as meaning ‘refugee’ in that 
bingiiage. It is doubtful whether any of the 
stories as f.o the origin of the Bartliians’are trust- 
worthy. Mose.s of Chorene calls them descendants 
of Abraliani by Keturah, whilst Strabo and others 
regard tliem as Scytliiaiis sent by Scsostris from 
Scythia when he returned from that country. The 
first authentic information concerning them, how- 
ever, is that of Darius, who represents them as 
inhabiting the tract with which they have always 
been associated. It is therefore jirobable that they 
were added to the Persian empire by Cyrus, the 
conqueror of Babylon, about 560 K.C. Herodotus 


(iii. 93) speaks of them as belonging to the 16th 
division, or satrapy, of Darius, and a.M paying, 
with the Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Aroians, a 
tribute of 30i) talents of silver. 

3. History. — However faithful the Parthians may 
haie been to their overlord in the years jireceding 
the accession of Dai ins Hystaspes, there seems to 
he no doubt that, while he was at Babylon, they 
revolted, with other trilsis 01 nationalities, in 
favour of one of the jircteiiders with whom lie 
had to contend. Their sympathies were evidently 
with Phiaortes the Mode, and in this they had 
the support of Hyrcaina. As Darius’s father, 
IIy8tasj)eK, was the general who defeated the allied 
reliel armies there, it seems probable that they 
were in tlie province which he governed. Tin* 
hist battle took jdaee in Vispauzatis (Hyspaoslisa), 
in Parthia, but, notwithstanding the 8Uci;eHs which 
Darius claims for his father on that occasion, it 1 *- 
clear that he had not troojis enough, and reinforce- 
ments had to be sent from Persia. The second 
battle, in which Hystaspes was entirely victorious, 
took place near the city of Patigrabana, also in 
Parthia. In the war of Xerxes against the Greeks 
tlie Parthians Avere in the same division as the 
Bactrians, and Avere commanded by Artabazos 
(Herod, vii. (Hi), 'bo all apjieaiancc* they remained 
faithful to Persia to the end, serving in the army 
at Arhela against Alexander, to whom, lioAvever, 
they made but a feeble resistance Avben he juissed 
through their country on his Avay to Bactna. 

4. Rise to power. — Very scanty materials for 
the early history of the Parthian kiiigdoin exist, 
and only fabulous legends eoiiceiinng it are given 
by Arrian in his }*arthk'a (Pbotius, cod. 68; 
Syncellus, p. 639 f.). Here Arsaces, tlie foundei 
01 tlie great Partliiaii dynasty, with liis biotliei 
Tiridates, originates in the royal house of the* 
Aclueinenians. The young Tiridates having been 
insulted by the ])iefect Agathocles or Plieiecli**-, 
the brother.^, with live companions (liki^ the seven 
Persian suppoiters of Darius), slay him, and Arsaces 
mounts the throne Tliei e is notliing inqirobable in 
all this, but the statement that Arsaces died aftei 
two years and Avas succcedcMl by 'J’nidates rcciiis 
impossible, in view of the fact' that the forniei 
reigned about 37 years. Arsaces i. maintained 
himself not only in Parthia, Imt also in Hyrcania, 
though constantly threatened by Duxlotus oi 
Bactiia (.liistin, xli 4). Aisaces i.s said to have 
lied, about 238 n.c., to the nonuulic tribe of the 
Aspasiaca*, owing to the march of Sidimcus n. 
eastwards (Strabo, xi. 613). A rebellion 111 Syria, 
lioAvcver, soon compelled Seleucus to retire, and 
Arsaces returned victorious to Parthia. Accoi ding 
to .Justin (xli. 4), the day of this vic.tory was cele- 
brateil as that of Parthian indejicndence. Arsaces 
Avas proclaimed king at Asaak (Ivuchan in the 
ujiper Atrec valley) and fouiidcil Dara in Ajia- 
varktikine, now Kelat, farther to the east. 11 is 
son, Arsaces ii., Avas attacked by Aiitiochus iii. 
(the Great) in 209 u.C., and ceitain Parthian and 
Hyrcanian toAvns were captured by him. The 
successor of Arsaces ll., Priapatius (Justin), ruled 
15 years (190-176 U.C.), and Phiaates, who folloAvcd 
on the throne (175-170 B.C.), subjugated the Maidi 
in the Elburz. This ruler, notwithstanding that 
he had many sons, left his throne (folloAVing an 
old Elamite custom) to his brother, Mithndates i. 
(170-138 it.C. ). HaA’ing subdued the Medes, the 
Elynieans, the Persians, and the Bactrians, Mithri- 
dates extended his conquests in India beyond tliose 
of Alexander subjugated Syria, and added Baby- 
lonia (see § 9) and Mesojjotamia to his empire, 
which now had the Ganges as its eil8tcrn ami the 
Euphrates as its Avestern boundary. Among other 
great rulers of Parthia may be mentioned Phraates 
II. (138-127 li.c.), Avho defeated Antioehus Sidetes, 
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but Wcas hiiriHulf slain in a battle 'with the Scyth- 
ians who had heljtotl Antiochns ; and Fhraates ill. 
(70-57 II. c,), who supported the younger Ti^^ranes 
of Annonia against his father, and re-obtained 
possession of Mesopotamia in consequence. He 
was murdered about 57 «.C. by his two sons. The 
dynasty of Arsaces lasted until A.l). 229, when it 
was ended by the native Sasanian dynasty of 
Persia, under Artaxuuxes I., son of its founder. 

5* Character. — An active mountainous race, the 
Parthians ^vcre very warlike and courageous. 
They early learned the value of accurate shooting, 
and attained renown as aiidiers, owing to their 
skill with the bow on liorseback. Their fame as 
horsemen was for this same reason equally great. 
Kven whilst going at full s^ieed, they discharged 
their arrows with such jirecision that they could 
prevent an enemy from following them in their 
flight. The cavalry formed the strength of the 
Parthian army ; as for tlie infantry, tliis was com- 
posed mainly of slaves who had been bought and 
trained for military servict*. 

6. Civilization and languac^e. — It is doubtful 
wlietliei tlic Partliians were of Scythian origin or 
not (§ 2), but it is known that eeitain Scythian 
nomads became the ruling race in tlie State. I'Lv- 
tensive landed proj>erty was given to them, and 
they formed the king’s council, vdiich appomtc<l 
the successor. These Scythians, however, ulli- 
niately became, as was to he expected, one with 
the Parthian nation. Such an amalgamation was 
rendered all the easier hc(!au.se of tlio likeness of 
tlieir language, for Parthian was looked upon as a 
iui\tui(‘ of Scythian and Median (according to E. 
Meyer = Iranian), lleing, however, ‘ j)hillielleneH’ 
and altogether under the influence of Greek art 
and <‘ivilization, the kings, on their coins, and 

{ U’ohably also in oflicial documents, used the Greek 
anguage, so that no specimens of ancient Parthian 
have come down to us. That tlieir language 
should have been the original of that strange 
jargon, Pahlavi, as contended by some (Meyer 
regards tlie word as a corruption of Parthavdy 
‘ l^iitliian ’), i.s in tlie liighest degree improbable. 
The tongue which, mingled witii Pahlavi, made it 
a ‘jargon’ was not Greek, but Aramiean. The 
Iranian clement of Pahlavi was Persian. 

7. Religion. — As the early history of the Par- 
thiiins is [iractically unknown, the religion which 
they professed is still a hidden detail. The Scyth- 
ian element in the country is said to have adopted 
the religion of Zoroaster, and this piobably became 
its official creed — an ‘everlasting fire’ was main- 
tained in the royal town of Asaak. 

8 . Personal characteristics. — Tlie Parthian coins 
show, on the obverse, the king’s liead in profile. 
He is bearded, and his hair, combed down on to 
his foiehead, is conhned by a fillet. The later 
kings have tiaras and shorter beards tlian the 
earlier. On the reverse of some of the coins is a 
representation of a soldier seated. Ho is beard- 
less, and Avears a hat with a brim, tight-fitting 
breeches, and a short cdoak. In his outstretched 
hand he liolds the national Aveapon, the boAv. 'J'his 
apparently gives the costume of their 1 unowned 
archer-cavalry. 

9. The Parthians in the late Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. — There is hardly any doubt that more in- 
formation concerning the Parthians will come to 
light from excavations and explorations in the 
nearer East. Several laige Babylonian tablets, 
giving very minute details of the lii.story of t lie 
Arsacidean period, are preserved in the British 
Museum. So far, hoAvever, the distinguishing 
names of the;individual kings of the dynasty are 
rarely obtainable from this source, as they all bear 
the (fynastic appellation ArSakaa or ArSakam^ i.e. 
Arsaces. 


One of these tablets states that the Babylonians of Seleucia on 
the Tigris opposed Antiochns, and refers to a conflict with the 
Elanntes, led, apparent!}', hj a general named Parsfl. Antiochns 
fled with a few soldiers. Another fragment refers to the people 
having fled from certain plunderers (Arbdya, ‘ Arabs '), who then 
infested the country. Later on (seemingly) fighting took place 
between the Babylonians (people and leaders) and Mhe son of 
the king and his army.’ After a gap an aunonncenient follows 
in which (the king of I’arthia?) refers to some one (who belonged 
[?J to Artalianus, his hi other) having been killed. He fought 
with (the enemy) and effected a great slaughter, and those who 
saved themselves by flight (including the son of the king) were 
pursued into the mounl^in-fastnesseH. The ‘ Arabs’ thereupon 
negan plundering again, ns in former da^'s, but the writer notes 
that Arsaces (A riiafcart), the king, proceeded in that month 
‘ into the remote cities of the land of Gutiuin ’ (Media), to make 
battle. It may, from this, he conjectured that the ordered rule 
of the Parthians was a welcome relief from the anarchy whii-h 
seems previously to have pre\ ailed in some of the lands which 
they (orniuored As Aitahanus was hrother of Arsaces vi 
(.Alitliridatcs 170-l.SH B.c ), some or all of the above detuilH 
l>robably refer to his reign. 

The Babylonian iiiHcriptioiis of the Partliiaii 
period were Avritten Avith the object of furiiiHliing 
a.strologic.al data for historical forecasts. In addi- 
tion to these, tablets of the nature of contracts 
have also been found. Tlieir dates generally com- 
bine the Greek equivalent era with that of the Arsa- 
cida*. As far as can he judged from the records 
handed down, the national life of Babylonia, as 
well as the religious institutions, Avent on much 
the same as dm mg the reigns of their own kings, 
and it is probable that the same liberal rule 
prevailed in all the piwinces under Parthian 
sway. 

Litbraturr. — G Rawlinson, The Sixtfi Great Oriental 
Monarchy . Parthia, London, 18713 ; A, von Gutschmid, Gesch. 
Irans und sevner Nachbar Ladder von Alexander dem Grossen 
bis turn Unterqange de7 Arsanden, Tubingen, 1888; Smith's 
DtcL of Greek and Homan Geography, London, 1872, tf.v, 

‘ Parthia’ ; Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, do. 1880, A. 1 ;. * ArsarcH,’ etc (very detailed), UDB, 
8.V ‘Parthians’; KBr^^, s.vv. ‘ Parthians," Arsaces,’ ‘Phraatea,’ 
‘Mithrulates,’ * Orodes,’ ‘Ootarzea,’ ‘Pacorna,’ etc. 

T. G. PiNCHKS. 

PASCAL. — Blaise Pascal was horn at Clermont- 
Ferrand on 19th June 1623, and died in Pans on 
17th Aug. 1662. His father, ^Itienne Pascal, was 

i iresident of the Court of Aids at Clermont Avhen 
ilaise Avas born. The earliest anecdote told of tlie 
child recounts that, when he was a year old, he 
was cured by magical means of an illness Avhicli 
was supposed to have been superinduced by a 
Avitch. In 1626 Pascal’s mother, Antoinette 
B^gon, died ; in 1631 his father, with his family, 
consisting of Blaise, Gilherte (iKirri in 1620, after- 
wards married to M. Perier), and Jacnneline (horn 
ill 1625, afterwards Sceur de Sainte Eiiph^mie in 
Port-Koyal), moved to I^aris in older to devote 
himself to tlie education of his son, Avhose precoci- 
ousuess was remarkable. There he fell into disgrace 
Avith Kichelieu for liaving protested against an 
administi alive reduction of the rentes of the h6tel- 
de-ville, some of Avhich he had purchased. Being, 
hoAvever, restored to favour, he was appointed 
intendant of Kouen by the cardinal in 16.39. After 
nine years’ residence in Kouen there followed a 
stay of tAvo years in Clermont, and in 1650 the 
Pascal family returned to I’aris. Shortly after- 
wards Jacqueline joined Port-Koyal (she was 
prof(‘ssed on 6th June 1653) — Gilberie had already 
married P6rier — and l^tienne, the father, died in 
Sent. 1651. 

Such is the bare outline of the history of the 
family in Avhich Pascal was brought uji, and, as we 
shall see, what little light it throws on the origin 
or development of the genius Avhich illuminates it 
comes from the father and the sister Jacqueline. 
We are, nevertheless, forced, perhaps not Avithoiit 
advantage, to rely for an estimate of Pascal’s place 
in history mainly on the events of his oAvn life as 
illustrated by his literary remains. And that place 
will be found to be determined by three principal 
factors ; his aptitude for mathematics, his Avri tings 
on religion, and his psychology. 
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I. His mathematical aptitude. — rascal’s sister, 
Madame T^rier, is our aiitliority for the stateinont 
that, the study of geometry being withheld from 
Iiim by his fatlier, he was found one day by the 
latter with tlie figures of tlie first 32 priipositions 
of the first book of Euclidiworked out independently, 
and this while still a boy. He was now encourageil 
to study matheiiiali(‘s and was admitted to the 
weekly meetings of a small body of scientists who 
formed the nueleu.s of the future lioyal Academy 
of Sciences. When only sixteen years old, ho 
drew uj) a treatise on conic sections under .six 
heads, entitled (1) ‘Generatio coni sectionum 
tangentium et secantiurn,’ (2) ‘ De hexagrarnmal.c 
mystico et conico,’ (3) ‘ De quatuor tangentibns et 
rectis punctie tactuum jungentibus, unde rcctaiuin 
harnionice sectarum et dianietroriim pioprietatos 
oriimtur,’ (4) ‘ De proportionibus segineiitonim 
secantiurn et tangentium,’ (5) ‘ De tractionibus 
coniciH,’ (6) ‘Do loco solido.’ This treatise w'as 
found among Pascal’s papers after his death and 
Avas communicated t/O Leibniz, w ho, in 1676, urged 
its instant publication on account of it.s importance 
and originality. A however, of its results 

bad been jui’blished by Pascal himself in 1640. 
'file keystone of his theory was what be called tlic 
mystic Iiexagram, as to winch he proved that tlie 
intersections of l,iic tliree pairs of o]»posite sides of 
u hexagon inscribed in a conic are collinear. From 
tills be deduced more than 400 corollarie.s. 

While assisting his father in the collection of 
taxes at Rouen, Pascal found that long and tedious 
calculations weie frequently ncce.s8ary. His 
impatient sjurit and fertile brain hit accoidmgly 
on the idea of making a macliinc which slionltl 
antomati(;ally work out these troublesome aritli 
metical jiroblems. He w’as so hampered by dilli- 
culties in the manipulation ot the necea.sary 
iiiateiial that, thongli lie conceived the idea in 
1643, it being, as he said, ‘ the ellort of a man of 
tw'enty years old,’ he did not secure the royal 
privilege for it till 1649, and it was not till 1652 
that lie was alile to sliow that final form of his 
macliiiie which is now deposited in the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers. 

From pure mathematics Pascal now turned to 
jdiysics, after this excursion into mechaiiic.s. In 
the ITtli cent, the dispute whetliei Nature abhorred 
a vacuum or not was unsettled. An intermolecnlar 
vacuum was admitted on both sides, hut it was 
doubtful if any other kind of vacuium w ere f»ossihle 
in Nature. Descartes aflirmed such a vacuum 
imjiossihle and inconceivable. The atomists 
atliriiied the contrary. Tlie experiments of 'Porri 
eelli (1608-47) under the inspiiation of Galileo had 
resulted in the pioof of the weight of the air and 
in the record of this fact in the barometer (the 
‘Toniccllian vacuum’) wdiic-h was manufactured 
in 1643. Pascal interested himself in the subject, 
and in 1647 published liis Nouvclles experiences sur 
Ic vide, follow'ed by experiments in the next year 
in the Piiy-de-DOine and in Paris to deteimini' 
whether the w eight of the air w^as identical at all 
heights above sea-level, 

* If,' as he‘ Hiiid, ‘ it is found that the heifrht of the quick -silver 
IS less at the tojv than at the bottom of the mountain, we must 
necessanlj conclude that tlie weight or pressure of the air is 
the solo (uiuse, and not any horror of a vacuum, since it is quite 
certain that thcie is more air at the bottom than at the top, for 
nobody could hold that nature abhors a vacuum more at the 
foot than at the top of the mountain ’ {Cthivires, ui. 

It is not too mucli to say tliat modern physics 
dates from the conclusions of Pascal come to, in 
1648. He broke with reluctance, he tells us, from 
the dogmas of the schools. 

‘ From the first of these principles, that nature has an invinc- 
ible honor of u vacuum, I have pasRed to the second, that she 
has a horror but not an invincible horror, and lastly, from that 
to a third belief that nature has no horror of a vacuum at all ’ 
(t6. ii. 871). 


Pure mathematics still held Pascal, liowever, as 
is showm by his exercises on the cycloid, which 
date from 1658. Roherval had defined the area of 
the curve and the volume described by its revolu- 
tion round its axis and round its base. Pascal 
then determined the .segments of the aioa and the 
volumes a.s well as their centres of gravity, and, 
under the pseudonym of Deltonville, invited the 
leading mathematicians of t lu‘ dav to contend for 
a jirize for the solution of .such proLleiiis 'riiongli 
M allis of Oxford and others sent in essays, tln‘ 
proposal came to nothing, and I’ascal (iiiallv pub- 
lished his own coiiclusioiiH. These give Vascnl 
high rank among the professors of tlie intinitesiinal 
and ditlerential calculus. It is worthy of note 
that, while engaged on this lahoiions work, Pascal 
was continuously under bodily sullenng, ami tliat 
Ins ideas on the properties of the (*ycl<)id caim* to 
him w liile slceplcsfl through violent toothache. 

It is not possible to tix jirei iscly the date of 
anotliei w’ork of Pascar.s which w’as concerned 
with the theory of probabilities. In that jicriod 
of his life which preceded his ‘second conversion’ 
ami followed the death of liis fatJici, h(‘ w'as 
familiar with sundry young men of fashion sncli 
as the Due de Roannez and the Ghevalier de Mer<^', 
am] out of their experience of the gaming tahli* 
rose a desire that he should Iriuit niatlu*niati(;al]y 
the laws of chance. On tins ensued a cone- 
sjiondenceof Pascal with Fermat (see I, 'rodhiinter, 
flist of the Mathematical Theorjf of Prohabilitp, 
('ainhndge, 1865, ]>]>. 7- 21), hut Pasiuil, though he 
seems to have contciiiplal ed a larger work, printed 
in 1654 only a fragment on the lu ithnietical 
triangle, winch, how'eviT, was not published till 
1665. 

2 . Writings on religion. — Though Pascal occu- 
pies an hommralile jiTace among tli(‘ liqiders of 
mathematical thought, he will ahvays b(‘ most 
widely known foi his waitings on religion, especi- 
ally the and, above all, Hie Proctnciales. 

To ajqireciate these duly, however, we must tirst 
understand the ground and con.secjuence of Pascal’s 
religious outlook. 

The first factor, in older of time, which falls to 
he considered is tlie atnioH|)hcre of the liome of 
Pascal’s early days. It iniglit he too severe to 
think of it as darkened by any Pniitanioal gloom. 
'Die w'okIs, ‘ We only think of Aristotle and I’lato 
as clad in the pliilosojiher s toga. Rut they weie 
good fellows and like the lest th<‘y laughiMl w'itli 
their friends’ (Pcosecs, no. 55 [vol i. p 150]), 
.seiiin to de.scribe accuiately the two sides of I^’.tuaine 
Pascal’s home. It was the home at once ol a 
St'oic philo.sopher, a grave man ot allaiis, and a 
cultured man of the world to whom a wise gaiety 
w’lis not link nowui. Moreover, the gieatei {lait of 
iJlaise Pascal's life was sjient in ibuis, ami the 
nine years sjieiit in the cajiital of Normandy — a 
province where ciiltuie was specially develojied — 
were dignified by the friendship of flie illustrious 
Corneille. In any case, w licther in Paris or in Rouen, 
PaMjal was thrown into a society wdiosii polish and 
Kdinement would eficcdaially open to him whatever 
joys the ‘morale des honrictes gens’ iiiiglit give. 

On the other hand, Pascal’s father was of an 
aristocratic Stoicism, w’ith strong views about the 
education of his family and belief in his powei to 
supply it. He had his ‘ system,’ and this demanded 
the study of languages and literature Ixdore that 
of inathematicH. It also insisted that the pupil 
.should take nothing for granted, hut in ail thinj^s 
ahamlon jirejudice and think for himself. This 
enahle.s us to understand partly why Pascal stood 
forth in all that he did as original, whether as 
discoverer or inventor or as the?* champion of 
religion. Rut at the last it is to the imperious 
genius of Pascal himself that we must attribute 
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that character of masterfulness, self- assuredness, 
and readiness to follow the ari^iinient whitherso- 
ever it iiiiji^lit lead which we find in all that he set 
his hand to 

Two authors have been singled out as having 
contributed beyond others to tlio development of 
Fascars mind--Kj)ictetus and Montaigne — and not 
imly because of the ‘entretien sur Epictfete et 
Montaigne’ held by him with Isaac Lemaistre de 
Saci soon after ins entrance into Port-Koyal. 
There Pascal maintained against his friendly 
opponent that those two authors ^\ere neither 
dangmous nor useless. Of Epictetus he said : 

‘ Behold the li^ht of tins prcat spirit who has so well know'u 
the duty of man I <iare to say that he would deserve to be 
worshipped if he had known equally W'ell his impotence, since 
one must he Uod to teach man both. Also, as he w'as e:uth and 
ahhes, after havinj^ so well understood what w'e oujfht to do, 
see how he loses himself in the presumption of what we can’ 
(‘ Entretien de Pascal avec M Saei,’ (J^hivres, iv. 35). 

Por man to count on himself is to Pascal the sign 
* d’une Hiiporbe diabolique ’ {ih. iv. 36), and it was 
this, he said, that led Epictetus to believe tliat the 
soul is ])art of the divine suhstance, and that pain 
and death are not evils. Instin<!tively Pascal felt 
that the humility of Ejnctetus (though it might be 
the humility of dean Jacipies Uousseau) w'as not 
the humility of the Christian, 

If Eiiictetus attracted Pascal by his insistence 
that man was but an actor in a comedy wdiose 
length depended on the will of the Master, it was 
Montaigne among the crities of ‘ le moi haissahle’ 
who most deeply affected him. And he did this 
because of a certain affinity of scejiticisni wdiich 
dro>v the bold intellect of I’asoal irresistibly to 
the mocking humanist w ho went to Mass because 
(hcero bade him go. Sahite-lJeuve has finely said 
that Montaigne can he studied in the liosom of 
Pascal. 

‘ lit was for him at certain times the fox of the Spartan boy 
concealed under his cloak. Pascal was frequently laid hold of 
hy him, bitten and devoured. In vain he o\ei throw's and 
rejects him , the wilv one returns lie is disturbed hj him, he 
(piotes and Iranscrihes him. . . . We mi^ht sum it all up in 
sat mg that Pascal in all his life and work has onh done and 
only wanted to do two things : to fight to the death the .lesnits 
in the Proi'tncialt’y, to ruin and annihilate Montaigne in the 
PeiisMs ’ {Port- Royal, ii 387 f.). 

Put Pascal could neitlmi he content with the 
sceptical indifference of Montaigne nor do moie 
than justice to the rational Stoicism of Epictetus. 
On the otlier hand, he was still less at 1 1 acted by 
sceptical Epicureanism, if only because its ultimate 
moral effect is a general relaxation of the w ill to 
good. He was sufficiently conscious of man’s un- 
w’orthiness to draw' upon himself the appellation 
of ‘ ce sublime mi.santlirope ’ (Voltaire, he.ttrci> 
phtJitsoph. XXV.). lie testilies to his sense of man’s 
weakiKiHs apart from grace when he says that 
‘ man is neither angel nor beast, and the evil is 
t hat he who would make the angel makes the beast ’ 
no, 358 [ii. 271 ])• Again, tlioiigb a bold, 
keen, and original thinker, be was deeply eon- 
vinced of (he limitation.s of reason ami of human 
culture in genonal. ’riiis conviction led him to say 
that Mo mock at philosophy is true phiIoso[>liy,’ 
that ‘ true eloquence mocks at eloquence, true 
morality at morality; tliat is to say, that the 
morality of judgment mock.s at the morality of 
feeling, for this is under no rule ’ {ih, no. 4 [i. 17]). 
He sees clearly enough that philosophy can do 
something, but that it cannot do all. A higher 
piinciple is required to carry on the work of 
jihilosophy, and he finds this in faith. Pascal saw 
that ‘ tiiere are reasons which transcend our 
reason ’ ; that, though * all our ilignity consists in 
thouglit,’ yet that that thought is folly ; man’s 
thought never attains to satisfaction, for ‘nature 
confounds the ^(^ieptics and reason the dogmatists.’ 
Even from this misery of a nature hopelessly 
divided against itself Pascal draws the consolation 


that, though ‘ to know' one’s self miserable is 
misery indeed, yet this misery is a mark of our 
greatness since w'e are conscious of it. It is the 
misery of a grand Seigneur, of a dispossessed King ’ 
{ih. no. 398 [ii. 303]). Pascal’s indomitable spirit 
preserved him from all pessimism of the heart. He 
refused to rest in impotence as the last word about 
man. Impotent though in himself he might be, 
yet he was not left to himself. With him and 
above him w'as God, and the bridge by whicli God 
w as reached w'as called faith. The radical contra- 
dictions in man’s nature did not for him point to 
religious indifference, or to a ‘ religion de coutume,’ 
hut they drove him to that religion which promised 
to show' how' they could be got rid of or be recon- 
ciled. 

In .Ian 1646 Etienne Pascal fell on the ice and 
dislocated his thigh. Then follow e<l a peiiod of 
retiiement, during w'hich he and his family studied 
w'orks by Janseiiius, Arnauhl, and Saint- (’yraii, 
from w'liit;li resulted what is called the ‘ lirst con- 
version’ of J’ascal, the nature of the Port-Koyal 
apjieal and its effect on him being somewhat 
.similar to those of the*SVrn>i/.9 Call on Dr. Johnson. 
This did not lea<l hiiii to suirender his scientilic 
inteiests, for in tlie same year he was engaged on 
liis le.searches on the question oi a vacuum lefeiied 
to above. Meanwhile his sister Jacqueline, with 
his sympathy, w'as being drawn towards Port 
lioyal, though .she did not take tlie vows till 
.5th June lOoJ. At the same time (1647) Pascal 
was attending seimons preached hy Antoine 
Singlin, eonfe.ssoi to Port-Koyal, Theie eii.sued a 
Huiod of w'orldliness broken by the death of his 
ather on 24th 8e‘pt 1651. Soon aft er he w'rotc his 
slioiL Discours sur Iff, passions th ramoai . Much 
has been made of a carnage acciih'iit which 
happened as IMscal w'as being diiven over the Pont 
de Neuilly, w hen the hoisesran away, and two out 
of the four (or six ?) fell into the Seme. Whether 
this had anytliing to do with Pascal’s second and 
definite conversion is doubthil. What i.s certain 
is that towards the end of 1653 he w as the recijiient 
of an extraordinary spiritual illumination by which 
he was raised above all the interests that had 
Ixdore occupied him, or, to he nioie accurate, was 
enabled foi the lest of his life to a)iproacli them as 
merely affoidmg materials foi heavenly contempla- 
tion. Tins ecstasy is dated 23id Nov. (1653 or) 
1654, and an enigmatic record of it w'aa found m 
tw'o copie.s, one of parchment and one of jiajiei, 
stitched u}> in his doublet after his ileatli. It ran • 

* The year of crace i()r)4, 

Monday ‘i3r(r No\ ember, day of St. (’lenient, 
pope and mart^ r , and others of the inartj rologium ; 

Eve of St. Chr.NSO^jonus, martyr, and others, 
from alioixt ten at night 
to half past twehe. 

Firb. 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, Goil of .Taeub, 

Not of philosophers and savants. 

Certainty, joy, certainty, feeling, peace, joj'. 

God of Jemts ChrtHf.. 

My God and thy God (Joh, 2017) 

Thy God shall bo my God (Ruth) 

Forpetfnlness of the world, and of e\ervthing save God. 

He 18 onlj found by the ways tauirhl 

In the Gospel. Greatness of the human soul. 

Righteous Father, the world lias not 
Known thee, but I have known thee (Joh. 17). 

JoVi joy, joy, and tears of joy. 

I have separated myself from it. 

Dereliquerunt me fontera. 

My God, wilt thou leave me ? 

That I may not be separated from thee eternally. 

This is life eternal that they may know thee 
The only true God and him whom thou hast sent, 

Jesus Christ. 

Jbbus Christ. 

I have separated myself from it, I have renounced it, cruci- 
fied it 

That I may not he separated from him for ever. 

He is only to be kept by the W’ays taught 
In the Gospel. 
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lienunaation Total and Street. 

Total submission to Jesus Clirist and to my director. 

Eternally in joy for one day of trial on earth. 

Non oblivisrar sermones tuos. Auicn.’ 

Of the two copies of this memorial (some- 
times perversely called ‘amulet’) the paper copy 
in I’ascar.s own handwriting^ seems to be a rough 
draft for the other, which in the present form is a 
copie figtivcc made by Louis P4rier from the now 
lost parchment. Along its left .side is written at 
right angles to the text : 

‘ Here ia the copie figurh' of n parchment found after the 
death of Mr Pascal, my uncle, written by hia hand and Hown in 
the lininfj: of his doublet -IV.rier L., Piiest and Canon of the 
Cathedral (.'hurch of Clermont.’ 

This memorial is a decisive lamlmark in the 
histoiy of I’aseal, and serves to mark the transfer 
of his interest from the worldly life and the life of 
rea.son to the religious and ascetic mode of living, 
lie had received the call of the living God, and all 
things else henceforth were to his taste but Dead 
Sea aj)])les. He had before tried what reason and 
cu.stoin — w hat the conscious mind {re.yn'it) and 
the unconscious — could do. By custom he means 
tho.se blind, automatic forces wdiich are stronger 
than all merely conscious activities, and it is this 
that he had in mind when he gave the advice that 
we should follow wiiat the converted do, ‘ for in 
iloing what they ladieved in, in taking holj’' water, 
iH'anng Mass, etc., you will naturally come to 
lielievc and you will stujiefy yourself (et vous 
HbOtiva)’ no. 252 [ii. 185]), where ahcfic 

moans only thal. the mind w ill enjoy tluj immediacy 
of feeling of the lower animais undi.sturhed by 
ideal constructions of the intellect. Now% Pascal 
lias learned w hat can lx; done by a mwv and higher 
]»ower- ins}nration. Befoie, he w'ould have said 
that 1 h(‘ iieart is creative in us ; now, he diseoveis 
that it is (iod Himself who immediately acts in us 
and through us. 4’he <lire(;fc result of the experi- 
ence of this ]iiesence and powder of God in him was 
the decision to join the Port-Koyal recluses, which 
he did ill Jan 1055. There he found tlie solitude 
and a.scctic mode of living wliich had now become 
nccc'^-saiy to him, and there, too, he found himsell 
amid kindred spirits. He did not, however, 
definit cly enrol himself as a member of tlie com- 
munity, and did not con.sider himsell as really 
belonging to it. use a familiar distinction, he 
was an adlierent rather than a member of Port- 
Koyal, and lit; often left the lay convent to live for 
a time in Bans. 

On h’riday, 24th March 1656, an event occmrreil at 
Port-Koyal wdiich liad a leniarkahle effect on the 
now' j)i ejiarcd mind of Pascal— the miracle of the 
holy thoin. 

An ahbt', Roi ch* la Porterie, tiad lent from his private chapel 
to the convent of Port-Royal of Pans a thorn from the holy 
crov^n of our Saviour. The relic was placed for adoration in 
the middle of the choir, Amonir the worshippers came 
Mnrjfuerite PtTier, the ten-year-old niece of Pascal, who was 
suffering from an ulcer of the eye which had affected the bone 
of the nose When her turn came, she applied the thorn to her 
eye and pra3’ed that it might he cured. It was cured, and the 
cure was proved to be complete. Other miracles of healing 
took place, anti the holy thorn refused to do cures outside 
Port-Ro\ al. 

So much w'as Pascal impresstsd that he took for 
his einhlem an eye surrounded by a crown of thorns 
with the motto- ‘Scio cui credidi.’ And the 
certitude which he now felt could hardly bo in- 
crea.scd by the remarkable conversion of CJiailotte 
Goufiier de Roannez, sister of his old friend, the 
Due de Roannez. Pascal became for a time her 
director, and in that capacity wrote her a series of 
letters of which only a few fragments remain. 
Mile, de Roannez was received into Port-Royal in 
July 1657, and as long a.s Pascal lived she resisted 
all efforts to get her back to the world. After- 
wards, however, she left Port-Royal, married the 


Due de la Feuillade, and died in 1683 after having 
for tAvelve years repented her apostasy. 

Les Provincialcs . — But a far more important 
wwk Avas begun by I’a.scal before Mile, do Roannez 
demanded his care. In 1656 he began the series of 
attacks on the Jesuits on w'hicli his liter/iiy fame 
chiefly rests. The outer history of the Provincial 
Letters belongs to the history of Port-Royal (see 
Jansenism); we are coneorned here only with 
Pascal's contribution to it. 

On I4th Jan. 1656 Arnauld w as condemned !)> a 
packed court of the Sorhonne for false doctrine on 
the point of sullicient as distinct from cllcctiial 
grace. Port-Royal appealed to another eoiiil-- 
tlie court of the public— and Pascal was chosen as 
their advocate. He was no theologian and had 
little taste for theological suVitleties. On the othei 
haml, he felt det'ply the gravity of all thataliected 
morality, and with a sure instinct he struck at tlic 
weak ]H)int in the armoury of the enemies of his 
Jansenist friends— the system of casuistry of tlie 
Jesuits. He WTote in the name of an imaginary 
man of position, Louis de Montalte, to a fiieiid 
living in the country w ho was figured as desiroii.s 
of knowing what was the meaning of the disputes 
going on in the Sorhonne. The lirst of tliesc 
Petites Leffres, as tliey w^ere commonly called, 
appeariid on 23rd Jan. 1656, and the mghteenth 
and last is ilated 24th March 1657. In the first 
three Letters lie was (*ontent to stand on the defen- 
sive and discuss with his oAvn peculiar irony the 
questions of sufheient and cflectnal grace and of 
proximate iiowci. Thus he made )>lay with the 
distinction between words and the ideas for which 
words stand, and inquired liow giace conhi he 
sufficient and not eflectual in fact. Was not. this 
as good as saying that grace is at. once sulhi-ii'iit 
and insufficient? Pascal illustrates the condition 
of the Church by companng it. to a men wlm is 
left half-dead liy robbers, and sends foi three 
physicians. The lirst, on seeing him, declares his 
w'ounds mortal and (iod alone able to cure him. 
The second flatters him and assuies him that he 
has sufficient strcngtli to get home. The Ihiid, 
aft(‘r examining him, agrees wdth tlie second ami 
combines w'ltli the second to chase away the first 
On this the sufferer turns to the third doctoi, who 
tells him that he has sufficient Mticngth foi the 
journey becau.se he has legs, and legs are the 
instrument miidt' for walking. ‘ Jhit,’ inquires the 
sick man, ‘have I .strength enough to u.se them?’ 
‘Certainly not,’ says the doctor, ‘and you will not 
walk unless God gives you suiiernatiiral stiength.’ 
‘Then you are not of the same opinion as youi 
colleague as to my real condition,’ and the doc^tor 
admits that he is not. It w’ould be difficult to jiut 
more concisely the hollowness of the league formed 
by the Dominicans and Jesuits against the 
Jansenists. Similarly, Pascal, in discussing the 
meaning of ‘proximate power,’ asks whctlier n 
man would have the proximate power of crossing 
a river if he had a boat and oars and whatever 
mi^ht be necessary, or whether a man w ith eyes 
hau the proximate power of seeing in the dark. 
On being told that a man with the power of sight 
and in the daylight had this pi oximate pow er, he 
inquires Avhether the righteous have always the 
proximate power of keeping the Commandments 
of God, and is told that they have, but that they 
might not have effectual grace to enable them to 
pray to God for that purjiose. It came to this, 
then, that the righteous have the proximate pow^r 
when the nhrase is abstracted from all meaning ; 
that the phrase hail no authority froni the Scrip- 
tures, councils, or popes, but that, it being adopted 
by the majority of the court, Arnairid must adopt 
it also or ifc pronounced lieretical 

In his fourth Letter, which opens like a Catiline 
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oration (‘ There is nothing like the Jesuits *) Pascal 
turns liis guns with a magnitiiicnt oilcnsive on the 
Jesuits, but contents himself in this Letter with 
drawing t)n his Jesuit interlocutor the consequences 
of his a^^sertion that ‘ an action cannot be con- 
sidered sinful if (jod does not give us, before we 
commit it, knowledge of ils evil and an inspiration 
which stirs us up to avoid it.’ 

In his fifth Letter Pascal addresses himself to an 
examination of what it was that the Jesuits 
actually taught, and attacks the basis of their 
system, which he finds in their underlying detei - 
mination to substitute their own dominion for tlie 
dominion of God. Prom this followed as a practical 
corollary that, as the average man is incapable of 
a high degree of saintliness, religion must be made 
easy for him. And this the Jesuits carried out by 
their doctrine of })robabilisni. On this doctrine 
and the jiractical use made of the ‘ direction of 
the intention ' pjiscal pours out the vials of 
his scorn and derision in this and the next five 
Letters. 

On the day when the fifth Priwincinl ajipeaied 
(2Uth March *IfJ56) the recluses of Port-Koyal were 
obliged (o disperse as a consequence of Arnaiild’s 
condemnation. Four days later occurred tlie 
miracle of the holy thorn — a matter of rejoicing 
to the Jansenibts, of confusion to the Jesuits. 
Pascal in particular was rejoiced, tor God had 
Himself plainly spoken. Moi cover, the recluses 
were allowed to return to Ikirt-Koyal, and Pascal 
continued his assaults till 2nd Aug., when the 
lentil Letter apneared. 

After this he drops tlie hction of the provincial 
friend and addresse.s himself explicitly to the 
‘ reverend Jesuit fathers,’ in the eleventh onward 
to the eighteenth Letter. Nor was he to he 
turned from Ins imrpose of attacking the moral 
maxims of the Society of Jesus by the a])pearanee 
of Ah‘xander vil.’s bull of IGth Oct. 1656, whicli 
condemned the famous live propositions alleged to 
be extracted from the AugnHinuH of Jansenius. 
This appeared a fortnight after the publication of 
the thirteenth Letter. The seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth Letters are addiessed to Pran<;;ois Ariiiat 
(a Latinized form of his original name Ganard), a 
provincial of Ids order, and foi sixteen years con- 
lesHor to Louis xiv Pascal writes to him as the 
representative of the PYencli Jesuits. 

It is not surpiising tliat in so heated a contro- 
veisy as the Provincial Letters aroused Pascal 
should liave been charged witJi Iieresy, inaccurate 
quotation, ridiculing sacred things, aHributing to 
the Jesuit Society as a whole the eccentiic opinions 
of obscure mem hers, and a})pealing to pruriency. 
Put the only (Jiarge whicli is even plausibly seiious 
is that he spoke falsely when lie deelaieil that he 
was not of Poil-Iioyal. In the seventeenth Letter 
he refers his opponents to his previous Letters, in 
which he had (leclaicd that ‘lie was alone’ and 
that lie was ‘not of Port-lloyal.’ The passages to 
Avhich lie refers aie in the twelfth and sixteenth 
Letters. In the former he is alluding to the 
impostures of the Jesuits, and he says : 

‘ Indeed, fathers, you are inoie suspect in this matter than I : 
for It is not likel\ thathenitf alone as I am, without power and 
without any human support ajjainsl so powerful a body, beiny: 
sustained onlv li.y truth and sincentv I should have exposed 
myself to lose all in exposing myself to be convicted of 
imposture.’ 

And in the sixteenth Lettei, in rebutting the 
accusation of being a beretie of Port-Koyal, he 
says : 

‘ I know, fathers, the merit of those inoua solitaries who have 
retired thither and how miuh the Church owes to their edifying 
and solid labours. I know their piety and their lights; for 
although I have n^ver been admitted to their cstahliBhment (eu 
dtahlissement avec eux), as you would fain believe without 
knowing who I am, yet I have unbroken acquaintance with 
some of them, and 1 honour the virtue of them all.' 


As a matter of fact, Port-Royal Avas a home of 
recluses, and Pascal was not one of them. Some 
of the Provincials, indeed, were written at the Koi 
David Inn, where Pascal frequently lodged under 
the name of M. de Mons, so that Pascal’s asser- 
tions on this head are abundantly justified, 
j On the merits of the dispute it is enough to 
say that Pascal was a champion of the genuine 
I morality of the {gospel which is founded on a life 
that is indeterminate, and, therefore, not ns snch 
patient of formulation in treatises of casuistry. 
Love, while it remains love, meets each ease as it 
arises and decides by its own intuitions. The 
weakness of the Jesuits’ jiosition lay in the very 
success of their logic. Having begun by legalizing, 
i.c. exteinalizing, the freedom which is at the 
heart of all moiality, they were driven faither and 
farther from life into the intellectual analysis of 
propositions. Nor was it of any avail foi them to 
plead tiiat much of what they taught they had 
j inherited, or that every man is foiced fiom tune to 
[ time to distinguish, qualify, or even explain away 
a precept of ethics. 'J’hcii original sin was not 
that they invented, but that they perfected, a 
casuistry which was a substitute foi life and love 
not their living and ever-changing expression. 
Since Pascal’s tremendous indictment of ecclesi- 
astical ethics, that science has passed moie and 
more into lay bands, and Paseal may be said to 
have done for morality what Luther did for 
religion — freed it from the perversities of experts 
and made it the business of everybody. 

The Pensies. — In attacking the Jesuits Pascal 
conceived that he vas attacking iiicii inside the 
(-’hurch who were driving out Keelzebuh to enthrone 
Lucifer. Kut he was also concerned av itli another 
sot of free-thinkers Avho Avere outside the (Jiurch, 
and wielded a great inlluence, especially on the 
educated classes and on society. To bring these 
hack to a saving knoAAiedgo of God through faith 
Avas his second principal desne as a (Jiristian, and 
he determined to Avrite a constructive plea against 
atheism. In jireparation for this he studieil dili- 
gently the Scriptures, the Fathers, and especially 
St. Augustine, and in paitieular an an(i-Jt;Avisii 
polemic of the 13tli cent., the Pnglo jidci of Kaimond 
Martin, Avhich had been discovered by Funivois 
Kousquet and rejirintcd in Paris in lOJl Avith notes 
by Joseph de Voi.sin. He also re-read and annotated 
Epictetus and Montaigne, esjKTially the latter. 
Accordingly, he laid before some ol ids friends at 
Port-Royal about 1658. in a diseouise^ lasting tAvo 
or three liour.s, the aim aiul jJan of bis juoposed 
treatise They Avere deliglitc‘d aa itli Avhat tiu'y 
heard, but Pascal’s loA^e of perfection caused delay 
in the elaboration of his thesis, and death supei- 
vened liefore be bad set himself to the labour of 
writing bis Apologia of the (’liiislian leligion. 
After ids death a considerable body of rough 
notes was found, Avliich were develojied by difierent 
banils and in ditterent forms into the famous 
Pcnsc.es, Some guidance in the arianging of these 
notes was diuived from t he recollections of llltienne 
P6rier, Filleaii de la Chaise, and Mine. Ferier of 
Pascal’s sketch of his Apologia, 

Pascal died in 1662, and it Avas not till 1669 that 
Port-Royal put forth the lirst edition of his 
Pens4.es, with a jirefaco by Ids nepliew, Etienne 
P6rier. Their text, however, Avas incomplete and 
was in some respect.s ‘ edited,’ as to some extent 
was the edition of Condorcet in 1776, and of Bossut 
in 1779. The subsequent editions of P. Faug^re 
(1844), A. Molinier (1877), G. Miclmiit (1896-99), 
and L. Bninsehvicg (1897) have succeeded in eluci- 
dating the text. But no finality has been, or 
perhaps ever will he, reached in determining the 
ordei of the fragments. 'I’lie Port-Royal editions 
were content to arrange them according to their 
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subject-matter. Tlie result of this procedure was 
often to join discordant ami to separate concordant 
notes. Molini(u’H plan was to group fragments 
which seemed determined by the line of the 
Apologia and to relegate tlie remainder to an 
appendix as illustiative notes. Michaut preferred 
to reproduce the MSS with critical notes by 
Brunsclivicg. This method has the inestimable 
advantage of letting us into tlie mind ot Pascal, 
and of allowing ns to see him at woik, jotting 
down Ins thoughts, erasing, adding, and giving 
alternative readings. 

The thoroughness with whieh the would 

have ]>een tieated ajijteais clearly fiom the i»ains 
which Pascal took to lay down its appropiiatc 
method. He rejects for his purpose the * geo- 
inelrical’ method as inconi}>etent to touch the 
heart, and he insists that the eloquence of tin* 
heal t IS superior to iheloric. It is the heart that 
has to he touched — the human heart which is at 
once inlinite and emiity. How then to escape 
from this ever-present sense of failure and discord 
Justice, as we lind it, is a mattei determined by 
the boundaries ol rivers and inountains; moiality, 
wdiether in its Stoic oi in its scei)tical foim, is 
unccitain. Keason argues wmll, ))Ut depends on 
principles beyond leason. Hogiiiatism and ])yr- 
ilionism are each unable to carry ns more than 
a short Avay. Man, then, as a bouig eon-icious 
of great })()W'ers and needs wdiicli he can neither 
get rid ot nor satisfy, must have leeourse to some- 
thing above himself. God alone can help him ; 
religion must do wdiat jihilosopliy and science are 
unable to do. 

Plum tins Pascal goes on to survey the religions 
of the woild, and ends b,y rcfening us to that 
leligion began with Judaism and is con - 

siiminatod in Jesus C'hrist. In Him the eontra- 
(iictions of human nature are reconciled, and with 
Him Ave arc united bj’ love, and then we are able 
to see tilings from the inside, instead of travelling 
on the outside by the Avay of reason through the 
ever-present contiadictions of natural life. 

* All the law is contained in Jesus Christ and Adam ' {Pensfes, 
no. f>2J [ii US]) Therefore it IS that ‘the only religion which 
runs counter alike to nature, to coinuion-sense and to pleasuie 
18 after all the onls' one which has always held its own ’ (ib. no 
604 fill. 4l|). 

3 . The psycholojfy of Pascal. — So lich and 
complex a character as Pascal’s was certain to 
draw on it, not only the hatred of tho.se to whom 
his ideals were abhorrent, but also the misunder- 
standing which <*omes from tlie partial view s taken 
by lesser intelligences. To the rationalism of the 
1 8th cent, the claim to superiority made by Pascal 
foi faith was particularly obnoxious. Leibniz 
regretted that Pascal’s scientilic genius was ob- 
scured by his piejudiees for the Koinan religion. 
To Voltaire he Avas a sublime madman born a 
century too soon, and his inspirations were but 
‘aegri somnia.’ Oondorcet, asa trueEneyclopiedist, 
regarded him as a tool of superstition, and a writer 
in 1840, L. P’. L4liit, reached the highest point of 
absurdity in a work entitled U A m alette, de Pascal, 
pour serrtr d Vhistoirc dcs hallucinations. Even 
the story of the Pont de Neuilly, of which Voltaire 
(folloAviiig Loileau) made so much, is of doubtful 
authenticity, and is not found in the accounts of 
Pascal’s conversion given by Jacqueline and Mine. 
Pdrier. 

Nor is there any good ground for Victor Cousin’s 
theory (1830) of the scepticism of Pascal, according 
to wnicli his faith Avas an unbelief only half- 
conquered. That in one sense Pascal was a 
sceptic is undoubted. He at one time found fault 
with the philosophy of Descartes as ‘ being useless, 
uncertain, and trouble.some -nay, as ridiculous ’ 
[Pensh’s, no. 79 [ 1 . 98J). Yet he often quotes 
Montaigne and apparently identities himself with 
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his cynical maxims. He Avrites that ‘all men 
naturally hate one another,’ and ‘ nnm are neces- 
sarily such tools that it Avould he folly of anollier 
kind not to he a fool’ {ib. no. 414 [ii. 313T- But 
such intellectual or moial hcepticism occupies only 
a corner of Tascars amjile mind, as is shown b> 
such pa.s.sage.s as the following : 

‘It is riec(*H.sary to have three tjualilieH, those of the 
l'\ rrhoiiist, *)t the geninotrKMaii ami of the huinhlr C'hiistuin. 
These unite W'lth ami atten)i>er one another, so that we doubt 
when we Khoulil, we aim ateertri'iiti when we shonkl, ami we 
auhniit when w'e should' ((Ptirn s, iv 53 ; ef no. ‘^45 

tn. 1791). 

‘Two eveesses -m exeludc leason, to admit reason alone' 
(Peu'ins, no ti.'iS (! 1K(.]) 

‘ Kaith tells us what the senses do not tell us, hut nol the 
contrary of what tluw see : it IH id>ove ami not in opposition to 
them ’ {ib. no. 260 I'k'd). 

He is quite ready to acce]>t Montaigne’s triumjih- 
ant jirool of the insuthciency of reason to explain 
the w’hole man, and is yet leady to mamtaiii also 
that reason within its limits is tnistwoitliy Pul 
the certainty which mutin'r the senses noi emi- 
scioiiH tlioiiglit .siipjdy is not nnattainahle by man 
if he Avill hilt submit liimse lf to (iod and tiust to 
the ‘reasons of the heart ’avIucIi aie given by inspira- 
tion. Here he iiarts company with Montaigne, 
w’ho w'oiihl have had man aiapiiesce as an ‘ Ejticuri 
de grege poieiis’ in his helpli'ssriess, wheieas 
Pascal would bid him rise out of bis lational help- 
lessne.ss into the higher region ot faith. 

Too much stress has laam laid by his clitics on 
Pascal’s life-long ilJ-lieallh as a [>roof of an 
iinhalanced natiiie 'I'he ‘amulet’ is quoted as 
pr(K)f that lie sullered fiom hallneinations — lie w’lio 
tw'o years afterw'ards began that series of powerful 
and .solidly leasoned Letters Avliicli have made liini 
immortal.* In fact there is nothing to surprise our 
psychology in his famous vision. It bears every 
mark of being the natural climax of an a(*ute 
mental struggle to lind solid ground tor beliid in 
man’s natural great, m^ss on wdiicli to find refuge 
from his vileness and im)>otence As is irsnal, the 
.solution w^as givem, and Avas acconijianied by Avliat 
is also cu.stomary after such dibit , a state of sujxm- 
excited feelings w'liicli may .seem almost to certify 
to the subject the genuineness of tlie revelation. 
The only Avord in the Avhole ‘ memorial ’ Avhicli 
might ptuhajis (!ause doubt is the one Avhich has a 
line all to itself, the Avoid FllfK ; and yet illumina- 
tion as an accomjianiment of conversion has been 
remarked on frequently from the ease of St. Paul 
onward.s. But licliit, of the SaIj>^tri^le, will have 
it that Pascal’s autopsy showed softening of the 
brain, while P. Just-Navnrre, of the Lyons 
Academy, pronounces for tuberculosis. It Avould 
seem, however, on the whole sounder to rely on 
Avhat ajmearsto be good niediiral testimony, aecoid- 
ing to Avliieh Pascal’s sufleriiigs Avere due to atonj 
and (iisonlers of the alimentary canal, atlccting to 
some extent the Avbole nervous system, including 
the brain. There is notliing, however, to show 
that Pascal’s brain wwis aflected to a degree 
suflicient to cloud his miml or disable his judgment, 
unless, indeed, Ave are to declare all thoroughgoing 
asceticism, such as that of Suso and that of Pascal’s 
iron barbed belt, to be marks of incipient insanity. 
His Avri tings remain, and their testimony is incon- 
testable to the Kouminess and uiiimjiaired strength 
of his mind. As man, as scientist, and as Christian 
his place is among the heroes of mankind. 

Litisraturk. — The rrovindaln have been Irauslated intoeverj 
civilized language. A convenient ed. in French in that of 
John de Soyres, The Provincial Lettere 0 / Pnsiuil, Camfirulg^e, 
ISSO. The Penstiea also (a.H la noted in the text) have gone 
through many editions. Of tfiose mentioned the Pennces de 
Blame Pancal by L^on IJrunschvicg, 3 vol.8., in the fienea of 
‘ IjOB Grands EcrivairiH de la Fiance,’ Fans, 1904, will supplj a 
comprehensive study , the refercnccH m the'^Lext are to this 
edition. Of complete works the bent ed i8 in the same aeries, 
Uiuvrea de lUaxse Pascal, 11 vols., do. ItKU 14. 

Other works which may be found useful are : E. Boutroux, 
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Pascal, Paris, 1900, tr Ellen Margaret Creak, Manchester, 
1902 ; F. Strowski, Pascal et son temps, 8 vols., Paris, 1907-08 , 
R. F. A. Sul^-Prudhomme, La vrate ReUqion scion Pascal, 
do. lOO.*^ ; J. 'lulloch, Pascal, in ‘ Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,’ Edinburgh, 1888; E. Jovy, Pascal inMit . Notes 
patholojjiqites sur t^ascal et son entourage, Vitry-le-Fran^ois, 
1912; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Port- Royal, 6 vols.. Pans, 1K40 69, 
^ol8 lii. and iv. ; art. in Edinburgh Review, Ixxxv. [1847] 
178 ff. ; art. in Quarterly Review, ccvU. [1900] 526 fT. , H. F. 
Stewart, The JJoliness of Pascal, Cambridge, 1915. 

W. F. (V>UB. 

PASSIBILITY AND IMPASSIBILITY.- 

We may begin Avitli a definition of j)a8Hion from 
Baldwiirs DPhF, s.v. : 

‘ fienerally passion is the condition of being acted upon, of 
being .iffecLed, receptive ’ 

In C'liristian theology the (lueHtion of jias.sihility 
and impassibility, oi, in other Avords, according to 
the above dehnition, of the capacity or in(;ai)acitv 
of being acted upon, comes up in the lirst place with 
regard to God Himself, and secondly with reference 
to the incarnate Christ. In .so far as action is a.s.soci- 
ated with change, tlie ouestion referred to is clo.sely 
connected Avith tlui otlier question of God’s mut<a- 
hility or immiitaln'Iity. 

The Biblical idea of God is religious, not pliilo- 
sojihieal, and as .such is, especially’’ in the ()'!’, 
frankly aniliro])omor[)liic. Hence God is repre- 
senl ed as both mutable and passible (Gn h'’, Is 63^ 
Hos IFM Even in the >fT, though a certain 
contaid with the atmosphere of Hellenistic culture 
has led to the absence of the same vivid anthropo- 
morphisms, Ave are yet far from a philosophic 
doctrine of God’s immutability, not to say His irn- 
jiassihihtv. It is notoAvorthy that C. Hodge {Sys- 
tcnuitir 'llicology, London and Edinhuigh, 1872, i. 
390) takes only one prooi text for the divine imnm- 
lability fi om the N'l , viz. Ja F'^. On the other hand, 
the fundamental NT doctrine of God’s Fatherhood 
suggests the very reverse of His inijiassihilitv. 
W(^ have, moreover, a fre,sli point of contact estalu- 
lislied hetAveen God and ])assibility in so far as the 
man Jesus (hirist is regarded as tlie incarnation of 
God (He F ^ Jn F'^^). That passihility is a„scribed 
to Him needs no proof ; the whole gospel story is 
evidence. Moreover, the largest part of it is con- 
cerned with libs passion and death. It may, hoAv- 
ever, be observetf that one of the books in the NT 
Avhieh go fuithest in stating a metajihysical doe- 
trine of Christ’s divinity also ]ay.sj)eculiar .stress on 
(Jinst’s passible nature (He 2^'* 4*^ 5’^*’-). 

Such, tiien, was the original position of the Christ- 
ian religion with legard to the jiassibility of Go<l 
and Christ. Christianity, hoAvever, in pas.sing into 
the Avorld of Groeco-Roman culture, necessarily 
came into contact with the idea of God as clahoi- 
ated by Greek philosoiihy. One of the chief 
features of this idea Avas the conception of the 
divine immutahility and impassibility. The pro- 
test against the anthroiiomorphisms of religion 
goes hack as far as Xenojihanes. It is strongly 
developed by lx)th Plato and Aristotle. 

Plato explains that the gods ‘ are exalted above pleasure and 
pain, and are untouched of all evils : he opposes in moral 
indignation the opinion that they can be propitiated, or rather 
oorrupt»*d, i>.v prayers and sacrifices’ (E. Zeller, Die Philosophte 
der Gne.chen^, Leipzig, 1870-1909, ii. i. 929). 

Aristotle, the great Greek theist, is yet stronger 
in his inculcation of similar vioAvs. 

‘The Deity stands, according to Aristotle, in lonely self- 
contemplation outside the world : it is for man the object of 
admiration and reverence, the knowledge of it is the highest 
task for his intellect, in it lies the aim towards which he with 
all finite beings strives, whose perfection calls forth his love , 
l)ut 80 little as he can expect love in return from it, so little 
does he experience also from it in general any operation, which 
is distinct from that of the order of nature, and his intellect is 
the only thing through which he Btiinds in immediate contact 
with it’ (ib. II. ii. 791 ; of. Eng. tr., Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, London, 1897, ii. 829 f ). 

It i.s no Avohder, couHequently, that the contact 
of Christianity with the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion should have produced difficulties with regard 


to the possibility or impassibility of God and 
Christ. Gnosticism, which Harnack has called the 
acute Hellenization of Christianity, was led to 
Docetic vieAvs of the Person of Christ. Either His 
humanity Avas regarded as merely apjiaritional 
(Satornil, the Valentinians), or else there Avas held 
to be no real union betAveen the heavenly Christ 
and the man Jesus (Basilides). In opposition to 
such views, Ignatius, on the other hand, dwells on 
the paradox of the Incarnation. Christ is ‘the 
Im|)as.Hihle, who Avas passible for our sakes’ {ad 
Polyr. iii. 2). So also Irenoeus says that in the 
Incarnation the impassible became passible {adv. 
Hmr. 111. xvi. 6). 

An attempt to carry through the religious idea 
of God, in opposition to all Greek jdiilosophy, Avas 
the Patiipassianism of the 2nd century. Noetus 
said that Christ Himself Avas the Father, and that 
the Father Himself was horn and sulVered. He 
maintained that there Avas only one God, imjias- 
sible and invisilile when He does not sufl'er and die, 
juissihle and Ausihle Avhen He siiflers and dies 
(F\ Looks, Dogincngcsi hichte^, Halle, 1900, j). 185). 

Tertiillian, on the other hand, the gieat opponent, 
of Patripa.ssiarii.sm, Avas inclined to distribute iiii 
pa.ssibility and passihility betAveen the Father on 
the one hand and the Logos on the othei. 

‘ Whatever attributcH therefore you require as worthy of God, 
must be found in the Father, who is invisible and unapproach- 
able, and placid, aiul (ho to speak) the God of the philoHophern , 
w'hereaa those qualitieH uhicli you censure as unworth;^ must 
be Bupi> 08 ed to be in the Son, who has been seen, and heard, 
and encountered, the Witness and Servant of the Father, unil 
mg in Himself man and God ’ {adv. Marc. ii. ‘27) 

The concluding words of this (juotatioii might lead 
us to suiipose that Tertullian has in mind only the 
incarnate Logos, but the ])revious context sliows 
tiiat 111* is thinking of the i)re iiu arnate Logos also. 
Jx) the same cllect he says Avith regard to ceitain 
OT narratives (Gn 3® 7^'’’ Ex 3*, etc.) ; 

‘These things would not have been believed of the Sou ot 
God, if they bad not been written perhaps tlje> are not to lie 
believed of the Father, even though wntteu '(adv Pi ax 10) 

It Avas a further development of the same idea 
Avhen Arias taught that the Logos Avas by mil lire a 
creature, and as such rperrS^. At however 

(A.D. 32.')), the doctrine that tlie Logo.sAviis created, 
or Tpenrhs, or dWoiosTdi, was condemned. Hence 
forAvard tlie ortliodox doctrine ascribed all jiassi- 
hility of every kind only to the human nature in 
Clirist 'J'lie reality of Christ’s human sutfeiing.s aa as 
a matttu' of faitii inasmuch as redeniiition Avas 
connected Avith them. Nevertheless, as the suflei- 
irms of i.lie Logos, they Avere hehl to have been 
voluntarily assumed, along Avith all other human 
conditions. 

Thus Cynl of Alexandria ‘coiiBidered that the Logos in 
becoming man by a voluntary act, gave to physical laws a 
certain dominion over Himself ; took humanity, on the uinlcr- 
staiuling that its laws, conditions, or measures, were to be 
respected In this very act of voluntary self-subjection to 
the laws of humanity did the kenosis consist. By this pi in 
ciple C>ril explaiuod the facts of birth, growth lu stature, and 
experience of sinless infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, sleep, 
weariness, etc., in the earthly history of the Saviour ' (A. Ji 
Bruce, The Ilnmiliafion of Christ, Edinburgh, 1876, p, 70). 

From this view it Avas only a short step back to 
Docetism, from Avhich Cyril was by no means free, 
inasmuch as he held the kenosis to be real only in 
the pliysical, not in the intellectual and moral, 
spheres {ib. p. 71 f.). The Latin theologian, Hilary 
of Poictiers, had before Cyril gone even farther in 
the direction of Docetism, holding that the human 
nature of Christ can undergo Avork and pain of 
body only liecause Christ has subjected Himself to 
them ; Iiis human nature can suffer pains as little 
as air can be transpierced {de T7iii. x. 23). It has 
been said that there is in tlie orthodox doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, inasmuch as it makes His 
humanity impersonal, an incorrigible tendency to 
Docetism ; it must, hoAvever, be ohserveil that this 
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tendency was not according to the intention of the 
doctrine. 

We may fitly sum up this historical series by 
referring to the classical treatment by Tliomas 
Aquinas of the divine impassibility ancl the passi- 
bility of Christ in His humanity. God Himself is 
absolutely impassible. Tliere is in Him no poten- 
tiality ; as Aristotle teaches, He is jjure act. 

‘Gcxi, therefore, to whom potentiality docB not belotiff, is 
iiiimiitahle. It can also be concluded that God in immutable 
“ as rei^ards the several species of mutation, as, for instance, He 
cannot he increased or diminished, or altered, or generated, or 
corrupted . . Moreover, He cmnnot be conquered, or suffer 
violence,” for these only belong to one who can be moved’ 
(Surntna c. Gentilen, u. 2ri). 

Ah regards Christ, Thomas teaches {Sitmma 
'llicol. Ill, XIV. 1 ) that it was convenient tliat the 
body assumed by the Lord God sliould be subject 
to human iniirmities and tlcfects, for tliree reasons ; 
(1) that tMirist might be able to bear the penalty ot 
sin, (2) that men miglit believe in tlie truth of the 
Incarnation, (3) tliat Clirist might be an example 
to us in bearing bravely the passions and defects of 
bunian nature. Further, Thomas teaclies (ill. xv. 4) 
that Christ’s soul also, as the ‘ form ' of His body, 
sullered in His bodily siifl'erings ; it also siiHered in 
a way jiroperto itself, that being a mark of liiiman 
nature. 

Modern theology, beginning from the human 
Clirist as tlie revcaler of God, instead of from a 
philosojiliical concejition of deity, has shown in 
some of its most, distinguished nqireseiitatives a 
tendency to letuin to the idea of the divine pa.ssi- 
bility. Thus A. M. Fairbairn finds a passibility m 
(iod to be implied in (’hrist s representation of Him 
as Father. He says ; 

‘ TbcoIog^ haH no falser idea than that of the impaHHihility of 
(Jod If lie IH capable of sorrow , He IB cupahle of Huffenri}* , and 
wore He without the cap.acity for either, He would be without 
any feeling of the evil of Bin or the iinsery of man The ver\ 
truth that came by .lesuH Christ ma\ he said to be summed uj* 
in the passibility of God But to be passible is to be capable of 
sacrifice , and in the presence of sin the capability could not but 
become the reality To confine the idea of sacrifice to the Sou is 
to he unjuHl to Ills represeTitatioii of the Father. There is a 
sense in \Uii(’h the I’atnpassuin thcon is right, Die Fathei did 
suffer, lliuugh it was not as the Son l.hat He suffered, but. in 
mo<les diHLiiict and different. . . The humiliation of the Son 
involved tlie visible passion and death, but the surrender by the 
Father involved the sorrow that was the invisible sacrifice ’(J’Ac 
J*l(ice of Ohrttit in Modern Theology^, London, 1893, p. 483 f.). 

It may finally lie observed tliat philosophy itself 
lias in modern times shown an important move- 
ment towards a doctrine of God Avhich admits an 
element of jiassibility in His being. The lieginning 
of this movement is associated above all w'itli 
C. H. Weisse, who distinctly represents bis philo- 
sophy as rising out, of the heaitof the Cdinstian 
religion {Philosophic (hs Christenthunis^ Leipzig, 
1855-62) The greatest modern rcpresmitative of 
the tendeney is, how^ever, Weisse s disciple, li. 
Lotze, who teaches that God is not to be thought 
of simply as an eternal truth, not even a truth not 
merely valid, but conscious of itself. 

‘ We have a direct feeling of the wide difference there ih be- 
tween this personification of a thought and living personality . 
not only do we find art tediouH when it expects us to admire 
allegorical stutueB of Justice or of Love, but even speculation 
rouses our opposition forthwith, when it ofTerH to us some sclf- 
cognisanl Principle of Identity, or some self-conscious Idea of 
Good, as comiJetely expressing personality Either of these is 
obviously lacking in an essential condition of all true reality in 
the capacity of Hujfering ’ (Mtcrocosmm, Eng.tr'*, Edmburgli, 
1894, ii G8‘2). 

'J’he Infinite Being must therefore be tliought of 
as eternally possessing in its infinite life that which 
corresponds to the non-ego in a finite personality. 

‘ When we characterize the inner life of the I’ersonal God, the 
current of His thoughts, IBs feelings, and His will, as everlast- 
ing and without beginning, as hav ing never known rest, and 
having never been roused to movement from some state of 
quiescence, w'e call upon imagination to perform a task no other 
and no greater than that whicti is re<piirei from it by everv 
materialistic or pantheistic view ’ (ih. ii. (584 f ). 

The ideas of this school of uhilosoiihy have not 
been witliout an echo in theology. B. Uothe, in 


his Theologische Ethik^ (Wittenlierg, 1867-71), 
developed a doctrine of God very similar to tliat ol 
Weisse, while A. Ritschl has definitely attached 
him.self to the teaching of Lotze in order to justify 
the religious view of God derived from the revcla 
tion made in Clirist {The Christian Vurtrine of 
Justification and ReconvUiation, iii., Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1900, p. 228 fl.). 

Litkraturk —This has been suffit’ienll.v indicuted througli 
out the article. KoBEItT S. FKANKS, 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE.- See Uksistance. 
PASSIVITY.— d. S. Mill 1ms said : 

‘Christian morality (so-called) has all the i-haiacters ot a 
reaction , it IS, in great part, a protest agauiHi PagaiUHin Hh 
ideal is negative rather than poHitive, passive rathei than 
active; Imiocenee rather tlian Nohlenes-s , Abstinence tiom 
Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of Good . . It ih essenti 
ally a doctrine of paSBive obedience’ {On Liberty, London, Isno, 
p. 29) 

'riiis passage is jicrhaps ty])ical ; it enibodu B a 
very common misconception toucliing the tiuc 
genius of (-hrist's religion. The jiromisisl gilt ol 
Christ -was ‘life more abundantly’ (.In It)'**), ami 
the aim and scojie of tlie gosjx*! are the heiglil cniiig 
of life — the lifting of human natuie to nobler levels 
of thought and comhict than it could attain in iU 
unassisted strength, the siijijilying of ni'w motives 
and new springs of action 'J’liiis Gliiistianity 
brings an elenumt of intensity into t-lie oniitiary 
]»msiiits and tu’tivities of men (Ko 12^', E)>h 6'“ , 
tad 3‘-*), It is essentially a leligion of Ik roisms, 
ol vmitures of faith. M(‘n of viohmee take the 
Kingdom by force (Mt ll^*j 

Yet the capacity of man to use Ids stiength ioi 
the achievement of this moral and spiritual \ ictory 
is a divine endowment and has its ongiu in a 
divine act. The life of union with God in Giiiist. 
which is the sole piincijde of moral iinitf illness 
and powei, is regarded 1)\ the N 1’ writeis us a 
mystical or saeraniciital fact bcfoie it becomes a 
moral fact. In otliei woids, it- depemds on the 
divine action, yet is realized in Iniman natuie 
thiough the persistent ellort ol tin* peihonul will 
We liave to ‘ W'ork out ’ our own salvation, even 
while ‘it IS God w hicli wx»rk(‘th in ns both to will 
and to w'ork, for Ins good [ileasure ’ (Fli 2'-''). 

As a inifstical fact, redemption implies a miglity 
o.vertion of divine |)ow(*r, of wlindi mankind is tin* 
passive subject. The iKuitiien world lay in its 
iielplessness and misery, ‘dead in trespas.ses and 
sins ’ (Ejdi 2*), tos.seil to and fio by eveiygustof 
wayw'ard passion, eai ried aw’ay to ‘dumb idols, 
bow'soevei it might be led’(l Go 12'^), wlien God 
Himself intervened and put forth the fullness ot 
His leilemptive might. This is the theme of such 
jiassages as Ej>h 2*'^'’, (hil 2^‘'*‘^-. 'I'lie same 
tlioiigiit lies behind St. Paul’s massive argument 
in Ho 5. It is implied in our Lord’s teaching 
lecorded in Mt 12'“'*( = lik IP*^’)-^ 1 he niorul liclp- 

lessriess of man leaves him ntterlv <l<ipendent on 
the gra(;e and pow’er ot God. As Glirysostom says 
(on /ji€Tt<rTT}crev in (’ol P^) : rd filu ydp 5\or roe /xera- 
dtvTo^ hr, ou ToO luareXOSyTO^. Hedemptioii is in the 
first instance wholly and solely the act of God. 
And even the consummation of redomjition — its 
completeness — implies the exertion of power by 
(Jod Himself. He is all, the creatuu; nothing. 
This is iinjdied in the NT thought of the di\ine 
indw'elliiig. To be united to (7od is to be jioHsessed 
by God, imlwelt by Him, sustaiiuid and securely 
upheld by Him (.In ItF*' ), 

This, then, is one side or as))e<‘t of the life ot 
union witji God. In St. Paul, however, tin* |»re 

1 cricGAa in thw i»a88age (Lk 11--) may be taken to mean 
‘human souls,' as bj- Bernard, de Erior Abiflnrdi, vi 16: 

‘ Ufcinam ego inveniar in hrs Hj»oliiM, (juibus Hpolial.ie eurit con- 
trariae potestates, traductuH et ipse in poMhessioncm Donum 1’ ; 
cf. ChrjH. in Mattk bom xli. 447 I> 
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seiitation of this mystical side of theology is com- 
patible ^vitll assertions, not less emjphadc, of the 
moral asj)ect of the new life— its dependence on 
the jMTseveriiig exertion of man’s will, the cleaving 
of human personality to Cod. We look to God for 
all tliat is needed to sustain the life of the soul as 
of the body ; we are wholly ‘in the hand of God,’ 
but, as Augustine says, ‘ut permarieaH in maim 
aitilicis, boiia voluntas facit^ {in Ps 39 [40P^). 
Tliere are means of grace of which an energetic 
and ]K‘i distent use is necessary if the life of union 
wuth God IK to be sustained. So the gospel incul- 
cates ‘ the religious view of the will.’ It is the 
'Nvill to which Chirist always apjieals ; the will is 
a man’s self. It has been said that to Christ what 
is most valuable and vital is what the man does for 
hiiuKclf (cf. H. Latham, Pastor Pasforuvi, Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. 6). Nevertheless, the fact implied 
in tile W’ords of He irri r-^v re'KeitmjTa (pepuiimeOa, 
remains fundamentally true. Progress in the life 
of gra(‘e dcjicnds upon a continuous self-surrendei 
to a divine influence ; the yielding uj) of self to 
be ‘filled with all the fulness of tJod ’ (Eph 
3^«). 

A que.siion thus arises as to the true meaning 
and imi»ortance of passivity in man’s spiritual life. 
The idea ami, to some extent, the word play a 
nrorninent part in the wu’iting.s of the Quietists. 
Moliiio.s in tlie 10th cent.., Madame Guyon and 
Archhislio]) I'Vuiohm in the 17th cent., lay much 
Stress on the quietne.ss or passivity needed to 
enable God to w’ork His will freely iri the soul of 
the Clirndian The doclrine of Mohnos (1640-97, 
see IMoLIMSM) was raiudly distorted by his 
immediate follow'ers, ami tended to encourage a 
dangerous and even immoral apathy. tSinee 
(Uiristiaii ])crfection {q v.) consisted in tlie utmost 
pos.sihle jtassivity of soul, all human eo-oj>eration 
inthew'oik of salvation W'as futile and valueless. 
It W'as t'Hsy to diaw' tlie further inference that all 
thing.s that might, ‘ hai>peii ’ to tlui body, even bodily 
sins, w'eve imlillorent and could m»t aflect the 
state of the soul, d’hus, the doctrine of moral 
responsibility and even the place of repentance in 
the C'hristian life w'cre apt to be undermined. 
F6nelon (1651-171/5) w’as fully aw’are of the ten- 
dencies of Molinism, and in the defence of his 
book, The Ma:rt77is of the fSa7 7ifs, he endeavours to 
reconcile the doctrine of pas.sivity with the free 
action of the will, 

‘Tous les C^hrdtiens,’ he says, ‘sont appel^S h la passivit/, 
mais i/s !ie Herorit pas tous appelds & la contemplation pn-^Hive 
. . Etre passif n'est autre chose que retranchor rac-tnitc, 
c’est-a-dire les actes inquiets et empresses de I'lnU'^rfit propre.'^ 

\Miat Peneloii feared w'as anything like the 
intrusion of self-love into the religious life. The 
disinterested love of God, indifierence to self and 
freedom from self-love— these would, he thought, 
]»e best secuicd by a ‘passive obedience’ to the 
impiiLses of divine grace. Pcnelon is perhaps open 
to the criticism tliat he lays too little stress on the 
duties of active love and of personal co-operation 
with grace. Tlierc ore pas.sages of this tyjie in 
his letters, insisting on the need of ‘ a will .yiij)ple 
in God’s hand, neither asking nor refusing any- 
thing ; accepting all He sends unreservedly and 
never seeking what He refuses under any pietext 
whatever.’^ But, on the whole, the state of soul 
which he commends is one of tranquil and serene 
submission to the leadings of grace — a state of 
dependence on God whiidi excludes restless anxiety, 
scrupulousness, and self-love. He stops short of 
the extravagance of that type of mysticism of 
which the only prayer is ‘ Thy will he done,’ and 
the only virtue an unbounded ‘ passivity ‘ which is 

1 (Euvrpst, li 36il, ’quoted by Viscount St. Cyres, Franginu de 
Femlon, London, 1901, p. 112, note. 

Letter on ‘Christian Pertection,’ in F6nelon’8 Spiritual 
Letters . to Men, Eng. tr., London, 1880, p. 247. 


virtually indistinguishable from complete sjiiritual 
‘ indolence and nothingne,s,s ’ ^ (see Quietism). 

It is natural in this connexion to mention the 
leading principle of Quaker worship, viz. the duty 
of waiting patiently iijion God and listening for 
the inward voice of the Holy Sjiirit. This duty of 
passivity follows from the doctrine of the inward 
light, and the consequent rejection of all symbols 
and external foim.s in w'oi.shiji. 

‘Ah to the outward aijfiiiHcation [of worship] in prayers, 
praises and preaching, wo ought not to do it whore and when 
we will, but w'here and w'hen we are moved thereunto by the 
secret insjiiration of Ills Spirit in our hearts’ for the 

Quakers, ed. ISCSI, prop. x\ .) 

On thus point see fuither artt. Quietism, Friends, 
Society of. 

In the life of practical religion the duty of 
passivity may be said to imiily two tilings: (1) 
the duty of suh/iiissivejirss, oi passive endurance 
under the pressure of the hostility and liatied of 
the woild. The virtues of patience and long- 
suffering iqq.v.) are a constant theme of the NT 
writers. 'I'hey are commended repeatedly as the 
Chri.stian’s w'ay of sharing the exjierience and 
following the example of our Lord. Indeed, one 
of the cardinal viitues of the Christian character is 
a patience which is jiract.ically identical w ith forti- 
tude (cf. Aug. iJe Moi . EccL 40-43, de Palicntia, 2). 
But it is noticeable that ‘ patience ’ in the gospel is 
transfigured. It becomes itself the highest exhi- 
bition of victoriou.s strength. The humiliation of 
Christ, e.g., is a disjday not of w eaknes.H hut of 
strength. It exhibits the triumph of an unswerv- 
ing will under the utmost pressure of trial. He 
W'as ‘crucilied through weakness,’ but His cross 
W’as the scene of a mighty victory over the pow'crs 
of evil (C’ol 2**^’), of a redemptive work accom- 
plished under circumstances of inconceivable diffi- 
culty and pain. Thus, Hilary maintains that even 
the sufferings of Chii.st w’erc tnunqihs of love and 
pow'er {dc Trin. x. 48), and tdirysostom that the 
Passion W’as itself an action, ‘for through llis 
sufferings He wrought that mighty and wondrous 
work of bringing death to naught’ {Uom. m Act, 
i. 3). In the same way the subinission of Chri.st- 
ians to tlie hostility of an evil world, the‘woild- 
rc.sisting’ element in chaiactei view’ed on its 
passive side, is in itself a disjilay of supernatural 
might (Col H^). Passiveness i.s the spirit w’hich 
recognizes that suflering is an iiidis]icnsable law of 
the spiritual life, is that which must be— is God’s 
agent in the lieigliteiiing and purifying of character. 
At the same time we must be careful to guard 
the distinction between Christian quietude, wliich 
checks the instinct of revenge for a personal injury, 
and Christian resentment, which avenges wiong 
done to another or to the community. The 
Christian may i enounce his own rights, but not 
his brother’s ; and tlie absence of moral resent- 
ment, ill presence of oppression or lawless wrong- 
doing winch tramples on the rights of others, is a 
sinful defect in character. In a larger sphere the 
law of Christian meekne.s.s {(j,v.) is sometimes 
supjMisod to exclude the authoritative resi.stance of 
evil by law or by armed force (see Tolstoi, The 
Kingdom of God is within you, London, 1894) ; 
but St. Paul, who forbids private revenge (Ko 12^*), 
also insists that the duty of rulers and States is to 
act as avengers ‘ to execute w rath upon him that 
doeth evil’ (Bo 13^). In other words, the very 
end of organized government is resistance to evil. 
Mere passivity on the part of a nation w liose jii.st 
rights and liberties w'ere imperilled w’ould mean 
the abdication of its true place and function. 
According to the doctrine of the NT, the ruler is 
God's minister, and his office is exactly that of 
exercising retiibiitive and coercive power (see 
1 The phrase ' holy indolence and nothingness ’ is used by 
Mohnos (see 8t. Gyres, p. 109). 
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Martineau, National Duties^ London, 1903, 
serm. v.). 

(2) On the other hand, we may think of passivity 
as the attitude of receptivity which lies at the 
foundation of ali growth iii grace— that aiiiet 
expectancy of soul, that calm abiding in Clirist 
y hich is the necessary condition of moral fruitful- 
ness (Jn 15^^ ). This receptiveness of spirit is akin 
to tlie teachableness of mind which Christ requires 
in His disciples, and which He commends by 
point iiig to the little child as the true tyj>e of the 
inheritor of His Kingdom (Mt 18’^). Entrance into 
the Kingdom means, before all else, the sense of 
insufficiency, trustful self-sun ender, openness to 
divine influence and divine leading. From this 
point of view passivity is identical with meek- 
ness. 

* To be a Christian is not meroly to be a believer in Christian 
doctrine or a doci of Christian duty, but to adopt the receptive 
attitude of on«‘ wlio lives not by his own p^iwer, but by that of 
the j^i.u’i* or free jjritt of the Spirit of God . . the receptive atti- 

tude w hich looks up to Another, for the protection and (guidance 
of life, which lives in coiihciouh dependence upon Another '(tl U. 
Illingworth, lie anon and lie iivlaht/n, Ijondon, 1902, p. 212 f.). 

‘ Nor 18 Christian personality attained, throuirh ellort, by 
those who, hut for effort, liad it not. There is imleed Christ- 
ian effort And theie is iinitation of (’hrist But these are 
rather the neccsaaiy outcome, than tlie pioduciiiff cause, of the 
Sjurit of Christ, ills by His initiation rather than ours, and 
h\ the acts of Him power rather tliiin ours, that we were fiiat 
hroujfht into relation with Ilini, and that His Spiiit. is jiro- 
greasi\el,> imparted to us. . . Kssontially we are throughout 
receners, not workers. The I’cntecostal Spirit is bestowed in 
grace, bestowed on faith, bestowed through sucianients, 
aii.i way bestowed, not earned’ (R C. Rfobcrly, Atonevient and 
Personality, London, 1901, p. 320 f.) 

In leligion, tiien, as in the study of nature, 
Wordsworth’s maxim holds good, 

* We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveiu'Hs’ 

(Expostulation and lie-ply, 28 f.). 

For all })rogress in insight, all growth in character, 
a certain calmness, meditativencss, and passivity 
of the .soul are necessary ; ‘ a heart,’ in Word.sworth’K 
phrase, ‘ tluit A\atches and receives,’ Our human 
di’.stiny is fulfilled, not merely by the putting forth 
of elloit in slieer reliance on our own unaided 
strength. This was the delusion of Felagianism. 
It is fulfilled as much by hearing as by doing ; by 
being acted ujion not less tlian by acting ; by 
patience not less than by efl'ort- ; by yiekhng our- 
selves to Ood not less than by seizing opportunities ; 
in a word, by cultivating that temper of mind 
i\hicli, before it says, ‘ Lo, 1 come to do tliy will,’ 
breathes the petition, ‘Be it unto me according 
to thy word’ (.see J. 11. Skiine, Saints am! 
Worthies, London, 1001, no. 10, ‘ Ancilla Domini’), 

Litbkaturk — H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edinburgh, 1873, §§ 86-88, 107-110 , the works of F. de F4nelon, 
St. Francois de S4Ies, Mme. Guyon, Molinos, and other 
myslacal writers may be consulted. See, further, literal uie at 
art. Mysticism. K. L. OTTLEY. 

PASSOVER. —See Festivals and Fasts 

(Hebrew). 

PASTORAL PEOPLES.— I. Scope and defi- 
nition of term ; position of pastoral peoples in 
primitive economics. — A tyjucal pastoral tribe, 
such as the patriarchal Israelites of the OT, is one 
whose mode of life is entirely dependent upon and 
conditioned by the possession of Hocks and herds 
of domesticated animals — oxen, sheep, goats, and 
horsc.s — or, in particular areas, of such sjiecialized 
animals as the camel, reindeer, or yak. In such a 
tribe these are not only the principal means of 
subsistence; they are also the chief or only form 
of wealth ; upon them the position and dignity of 
the individual depend ; they provide him with 
food and clothing ; their acquisition, care, and 
well-being are the occupation of his life ; and they 
or their products are the medium of exchange by 
which he obtains from peoples of different culture 


such commodities not produced by his own jieoplc 
as be may require. 

Considered schematically, the pastoral life marks 
an advance both psychologically and socially in 
the hi.story of man. By the acquisition of flocks 
and herds of domesticated animals tlie shcjiherd 
and the herdsman have advanced beyond tlio day- 
to-day existence of the huiitsinan. Notwithstand- 
ing the intellectual alertness and ingenuity re- 
quired from the individual who depends upon his 
skill in ca])turiiig his l)rcy, the possession of a 
pcimanent source of liv^elihood gives the pastoral 
tribe as a social unit the advantage m ojiportuni- 
ties for development and for advancement in 
solidarity. On the other hand, the constant care 
of the cattle and the more or less imiieimanent 
chaiacter of pastoial settlements due to the con- 
stant search foi' pasture place jiastoral pcojiles at a 
di.sad vantage relatively to the peoples of settled 
agricultuial habits. The latter are also less ex- 
posed to disaster from exce.ssive or excejitional 
meteorological variations. Consequently, trib(;s 
which are jiastoral in the strict sense make com- 
paratively slii^lit advance in material culture, 
Tliere is an absence of .sjieciaJization in the pro- 
duction of the simple utensils and implements 
wliicli meet their needs, and any extension of 
interest in mateiial culture by contact witli out- 
side inHiiences is met by bartci ratliei than by 
internal adajitation of jiroductive jioweis. It may 
be noted, however, that this applies only to stiictly 
pastoral tribes, many agricultural tribes being also 
cattle- keejiers on a large scale. On the other 
hand, a Lav pastoral jieojdes jiractise agriculture 
as a secondary occiijiation usually entrusted to the 
women, the needs of the herds still detei mining 
the nomad life of the tribe, while others liave in 
subjection under them a population wliose sjiecial 
function is an industry or agriculture — e.tj., the 
Callas, Somalis, Masai, ami otlier jmstoral peoples 
of E. Africa, among whom despiseil peojiles act as 
agriculturists, hunters, and smiths. 

2. The pastoral life and the influence of environ- 
ment. — In few types of the human community is 
the influence of environment so susceptible of 
analysis as in that of the pastoral tribe. The neeils 
of the animals being jiaramount, such a comniuiiity 
can doveloj) only in a district where (dimate and 
.soil combine to produce amjile food -.stuffs at all 
.sea.sons of the year without the nec.essity of too 
rapid transit from one feeding-ground to anotliei'. 
Exception to tliis rule is found in the case of the 
horse and the camel. The on(' by its sjxaid, the 
other by its constitution, is able to overcome the 
difficulty of distance, and consequently jiastorals 
who depend upon these aiiimaks can o(;cnpy desert 
areas, migrating from one oasis to another. The 
Arab populations occupying the fringes of the 
Arabian deacut and the W. Sahara are cases in 
point. Apart from these cases, howeviu, vdiat is 
practically a continuous pasturage is required. 
Such regions are to be found in the trojiics, where 
the equatorial forest laud gives place to the grass 
lands, a.s, e.g., in Afiica north and south of the 
equatorial region, and on mountain plateaux like 
those of W. and C. Asia, on tlie higher lands of 
the mountain valleys, or of the river valleys at the 
edge of the plateaux where altitude makes the 
land unsiiitahle for agriculture, or on the steppes 
of the temperate, and tlie tundras of the colder, 
latitudes. In these areas the strictly seasonal 
character of the vegetation is responsibJe for the 
nomadic life of the inhabitants. In the tropics 
the advance of the season burns oft’ the grass with 
the increasing heat, nece.ssitating ijiovemeiit either 
north or south, according to tlie Bituaiion as re- 
gards tlie equator, or to relatively higher ground 
where springs and grass are to be found in rifts in 
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the hills. In mounifiinous rc{j;ions the melting of 
the BTiows with the advancing season opens np the 
higher valleys with their rich grass, and the cattle 
and sheep follow the snow-line as it recedes. Owing 
to the seasonal character of the vegetation and the 
ahseTi(‘<‘ of water witliont more elaborate irrigation 
tlijin IS available, these lands aie not suited to 
agricultuie, at any rate on the primitive scale. 

'riie ahstmce of pastoral tribes from America, 
except wbere (his mode of life w'as undoubtedly 
due to civilized inliiierice through the introduction 
of European animals, shows that it is necessary 
that a region, even if, from geographical oonsidera.- 
tions, .suitable for pastoral purposes, should pro- 
vide animals adaptable to domestication, before 
pastoral tribes can develop their particular form of 
organizat ion and culture. 

3. Distribution. — In tracing the distribution of 
pastoral tribes on the lines suggested by the 
inti lienee of geographical environment, two dis- 
turbing faetois have to be taken into account. 
(1) Outside influence, especially the introduction 
of European eivili/ation, has a modifying effect. 
In S. Africa botli the Hottentots and tlie Ihuitu 
were at one time extensive breeders of cattle. 
The mere or less constant migrations of the Bantu 
peoples before the advent of the Euroj)ean settler 
and ruler were possibly due to pastoral habits, or 
an earlier mode of life, but, at jiresent, notwith- 
standing the continued importance of cattle, eco- 
nomically and socially, as the chief form of wealth, 
the restiiction of the natives of S. Africa to loca- 
tions and the introduction of the mining industry 
have made them, with the possible exception 
of the Bechuaiia, sedentary cattle-keeping agri- 
culturists. ruithei, the introduction of the ox- 
diawn plough, acting through the tabu on oxen 
for w’omen, has tended to tiansfer agriculture 
from the women, in whose entire charge it foriiieily 
was, to the men, whose duties previously weie 
confined to the care of the cattle. On the otiior 
liand, slow development may leave under pastoral 
(;onditions land suitable for agriculture. Much of 
the area in the liussian empire now under pasture 
may come under cultivation with the increase of 
the resources available tor its develoinnent. In S. 
Africa tlie Boers remained in the main a pa.storal 
peojjle owing to la(;k of economic jiressure to 
induce them to put their land to more profitable 
uses. 

(2) In some cases disturbance in economic equi- 
libinim by an epidemic among the cattle or per- 
sistent raiding by more powerful neighbours may 
produce an entire change in the mode of life. The 
Masai of the Laikipia plateau, whose cattle w ere 
visited by an ejddeinic about 1890, and who were 
themselves subject to constant attacks by the 
Masai of Cirerman E. Africa, were forced by their 
loss of stock — a loss from which they never re- 
covered to abandon pastoral life and to become 
agriculturists (see C. Eliot, ap. A. C. Hollis, The 
masai^ Oxford, 1905, p. xiv). In C. Asia there 
are traces of tlie reverse |)ro(;ess, in the course of 
which agriculture gave place to the nomad. The 
evidence of abandonetl settlements and of the 
irrigation works in the Turfan depression has been 
interpreted as an indication that a prosperous 
agi'icultural and industrial community in this dis- 
trict, owdng to climatic changes and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of w ater available, was at 
some period overwhelmed by marauding tribes of 
pastoral Mongols from the neighbouring hills. 
Owing to the continued desiccation these were in 
turn forced (o withdraw, leaving the land again 
open for agricultural settlement. At the present 
day no Mongol" nomads live within 150 miles of 
this depression (E. Huntington, The Pulse of Asia ^ 
p. 312f.). 


The pastoral mode of life might be described as 
being a marginal typo for two reasons : {a) it is 
impo.sed niion the inhabitants of lands ()ccu]>ying 
a marginal position in relation to ciiltivahility, 
whether these are found on the edge of agricultural 
land, on the fringes of a desert, or at the snow- 
line of a liill-country ; and (/>), as tliese areas are 
for the most part those of climatic extremes of 
heat or cold, sometimes of botli, the coiiditioiiK 
which make the pastoral life possibh? at all are so 
nicely balanced that any meteorological change 
to still greater extremes, wdiether of heat, cold, 
drought, or moisture, is liable to upset the equi- 
librium and to drive the people farther afield or 
comjiel them to modify their mode ol life funda- 
mentally. Study of the climatic conditions of C. 
Asia shows that the great racial migrations and 
conquests which have originated in this region 
have depended ultimately upon more or less serious 
changes m precipitation leading to a decrease 111 
the pasture- 1 and available as a source of livelihood 
for nomad tribes. 

Begions w liich ofler such lumditions extend ovei 
a fairly well defined area. Speaking broadly, they 
run in a belt stretching from N.W. Africa, across 
the north of that continent, exce])t the lower Nile 
vall(‘v, down the E. African plateau into Clermaii 
E. Africa (about lat 7"' N.). In the Euro- Asiatic 
continent they lie along the stepiio-larids of the 
Russian empire, the mountain valleys and higli- 
lands of the Balkans and Asia Minor, the elevated 
plateaux and basins of C. Asia, including, to the 
south, Afghanistan, Baliichistrui, Tibet, and pos- 
sibly at one time Kashmir, thougli, ow ing to slight 
cliange.s in climatic conditions, it is now an agri- 
cultuial country, and extending to the noith- 
eastern edge of the Asiatic mainland. 

Tlie relative distribution of the pastoial jieoples 
by w'hom tliese areas aie o(icu])ieu is broadly as 
follow's. In Africa they fall into four mam groups, 
(rt) In the north-w'est and north, on the fringes 
of the Saliara desert, and in the highlands of the 
coastal region flanking the cultivable valleys of 
Mauretania and the Tripolitaine, where live agri- 
cultural and industrial Berber poimlations, Kahyles, 
and others, are nomad trilies. These aie either 
Tuareg, Arabized Berbers who have become pas- 
torals, and are grouped in confederacies such as 
the Beni M’zab, Askars, and others, or Arab tribes, 
more or le.ss mixed in blood, descended from (he 
invaders of the 1 1th century, (b) That j>art of the 
Sudan which lies west oi the Nile, moderately 
fertile in the south, but decreasing in fertility 
towards the north till it shades oflinto tlie Bayuda 
steppe anti the Libyan desert, is the home or the 
‘Sudanese Arabs,’ negroid tribes containnig vary- 
ing and in some cases considerable admixture of 
Negro blood, but predominantly Arab in culture. 
It is a level country dotted with hills, in which the 
earlier Negro population has been able to maintain 
itself in the south but has been absorlied in the 
north. The most powerful tribes in tlie northern 
parts of this area are the Kahabish and Kawahla, 
who, where the country is sufficiently fertile to 
support a sedentary population, u.se the lands of 
this population as their grazing ground. Further 
soutli the camel gives place to the ox in the country 
of the cattle-owning Baqqara. The Fulah, who 
now range from Senegambia to Lake Chad and 
Avere at one time pastorals in the full sense, as a 
modified negroid type, probably had their origin 
in .some part of the Sudan, (c) East of the Nile 
extending to the Bed Sea are the Hamitic Beja 
tribes, of which the chief divisions are the Haden- 
doa, the Bisliarin, and the Beni Amer, the (}W^o 
first-named speaking a Hamitic, the last a Semitic 
language, [a) The fourth group of pastorals con- 
sists of the Nilotic tribes and those closely related 
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LTOups of peoples for whoni the name of ‘half- 
Hamitic’ has been sugf^ested. It includes the 
Shillnk, Niier, Bari, and Dirikas, and such tribes 
as the Turkana, Suk, Nandi, Latuka, and Masai, 
the Bahima, and the Banyoro, some agricultural, 
some pastoral, who inhabit the plateau lands of K. 
Africa and Uganda and extend into German E. 
Africa as far as aljout hit. 7° N. The Nilotic tribes 
are sedentary and have a highly organized and 
(centralized social system, and would perha])S 
be more correctly described as farmers owning 
large herds than as true pastorals. The same 
applies to the Bantu, many of whom, like the 
Akamba and the Bantu tribes of S. Africa, are 
gieat breei(hcrs of cattle. But, notwithstanding 
the value and importance which they attach to the 
cattle, their mode of life now belongs to the agri- 
cultural rather than the pastoral type, although at 
the time of their migiations they may have con- 
formed to the hitter. The Hottentots, on the 
othei hand, were a pastoral people when hr.st they 
came into contact with Europeans. It is in Asia, 
liowever, esjiecially on the central plateau, along 
the axial ridge, and at the edge of tiie northern 
plains where they begin to slope down from the 
lughlamls to the north, that conditions have been 
most conducive to the development of the jiastoral 
life. The history of this region, so far as it has 
been possible to disentangle it from obscure and 
scanty records, has been one of almost constant 
l-ribal and racial migration, apparently brought 
about by climatic changes which by long-continued 
drought rendered the normal seasonal migrations 
from jilains to hills inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of flocks and herds. Evidence of these 
movements is to be seen in the incursions of 
Asiatic yieojiles into Europe, of whicli the present 
inliabitants of the Balkans, the Finns, and the 
JiUpps are survivals, and in the Arab invasions of 
Africa. In Asia itself the extensions of [Semitic 
influence, which so profoundly all'ected the history 
of W. Asia, and the Tatar and Mongol conquests 
were due to a similar cause. 

The geographical distribution of pastoral peoples 
in Asia may perhaps best be considered in relation 
to their juincipal racial groujis. The Mongols 
irojxT of the east fall into three groujis: (1) the 
valmuks of Dzungaria, Kashgar, and Astrakhan ; 
(2) the Sharras inhabiting the fringe of the Gobi 
desert, Kokonor, and the Ala-shan and Inshan 
heights; and (3) the Buriats of Lake Baikal. In 
the N. Moiigolic group are the Tunguses, who 
inhabit the Amur basin and most of E. Siberia. 
These peoples on the coastal area and in the river 
basin are hunters, fishers, and agriculturists, but 
in the Amur valley they follow pastoral occupa- 
tions. The Turki or western division of the 
Mongolo-Tatars were at one time a w idely-wread 
l^roup of jiastorals, now represented by the Turks 
in Europe (no longer pastoals), the Yuruks, and 
the Anatolian Turks in A.sia Minor, and by the 
Yakuts of the Lena basin in S. W. Siberia, who, 
as is shown by their traditions, were at one time a 
horse-breeding people inliabiting wide, open plains 
(Keane, The WorliTs Peoples, pp. 15611., 17211.). 
In tlie Turfan basin the Turki were followed by 
the Uigurs, and near them were the Ughuz, now 
represented by the Uzbegs of Russian Turkestan, 
the Turkomans of W. Turkestan, and the Osmanli 
in Asia Minor. In the Pamir region the Kara 
Kirghiz and the Kirghiz Kazaks (Cossacks), in- 
habiting the greater part of W. Siberia ami ex- 
tending from ].-ake Balkash to the Lower Volga, 
belong to the group, as do the W. Turkomans, who 
combined with their pastoral pursuits raids upon 
the Persian caravans. In I'ibet, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese group, are the Tanguts, a nomad 
predatory tribe of the north-east borderland, and 


the Dru-pa, a peaceful pastoral semi-nomadic tribe 
of the central highlands. In S. India are the 
Todas, wdio inhabit the plateau of the Nilgiri hills. 
Another imjiortant group is that of the Ugro-Finns 
descended iiom jiroto-Finns who migrated from 
the Irtish and Obi to the Urals, whence they dis- 
persed to form the yamoyed, Ostyak, Votyak, and 
Chereniiss tribes of W. Siberia and Kussia, the 
Ijapps of N. Scandinavia, and the Volga Finns, 
Bulgar.s, Avars, Magyars, Balt ic b'inns, Letts, anil 
Jdvomans. The Semitic peoples, who syuead over 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, I‘alestine, and Meso- 
potamia, were yiastoral nomads wlien tirst they 
ayipear in history. A trace of this is seen in the 
word drit = ‘city,’ originally = ‘ tent’ (Keane, y). 324). 
Many, as, e.g.^ the dew^s, have long settled down 
to agriculture, but the modern rcyucsentatives ot 
the Ishmaelites, tlie Aiab.s y»ioy)er oi N. Arabia and 
the Sinaitic desert, still y)rcserve much of thcii 
yirimitivc yiastoral habits, customs, and beliefs. 

In the central area of the continent hoises, oxen, 
goats, sheep (the fat-tailed variety), and camels aic 
the means of subsistence of the y»astoral yieoyfles 
In the north, on the tundras of Siberia, wdieie 
grass gives way to reindeer-mo.ss, they dej^iend 
upon the reindeer. Among the reindeer y>ooy)Ies a 
distinction must be made, however, betw^eeii those 
w ho are truly y)astoial, such as the Layiyts, Samo- 
yeds, Votyaks, and others, ammig whom tin' 
reindeer is a domesticated animal, and those, like 
the Cliukchis and Koryaks, who keey> large herds 
of untamed reindeer, whicli they use for yairyioses 
of trade, and of which they eat the flesh but do 
not use the milk. A third class, w'hich includes 
some of the Tungus tribes, owing to yiolitical re- 
striction by the Russian Government, live in a 
mucli imyiovcrished condition, and, their leindeer 
being insuflicient in number to suyiyiort them, they 
are compelled to eke out their existence by hunt 
ing, fishing, and trading. 

4. Material culture. — The conditions imyiosed by 
the mode of life of nomadic pastoral tribes, whicli 
arise out of the necessity for more or less constant 
movement to yirovide food for tlieir .stock and to 
find a new^ site for the camp owing to the fouling 
of the ground in the pens and near the ihvelling- 
place, have had a marked ellect upon their material 
culture. In this rcsyx'ct the line of develoymiciit 
has avoided anything fragile, such as potteiy, and 
anything heavy and bulky, or at least not readdy 
reducible to a size and weight suitable for trans- 
yiort. Further, the fact that wealth consists 
almost exclu.sively in cattle leaves little oppor- 
tunity for ostentation, except in y»ersonal ornament, 
while the preoccuyiation of tlie men with their 
cattle and their attitude towards manual labour 
have precluded any substantial progress in the 
material art.s. 

(o) HabUatum . — The dwelling is a striking 
examyde of the subordination of material and 
structure to the requirements of mobility. It 
must be of such a character as to be readily dis- 
mantled and yiacked to foim a load for one or more 
of the beasts of burden, whethei horse, camel, 
mule, donkey, or ox. The tyy)ical dwelling of a 
nomad ymstoral yieoyile is the tent. 

Among th«‘ ArubH ita traditional form is rectangular ; in C 
Asia it is round and conical. It is usually built on a light frame- 
work, fastened by ropes of camel-hair, wool, or leather thongs, 
according to the material afforded by the stock, and its covering 
may be of linen, skins, felt, or woollen cloths, according to 
circumstances. The Kirghiz tent is very simple in form and 
has no partition. It is made of woollen* cloths stretched on a 
light frame of willow poles, fastened together, os indicated, 
without the use of metal. Outside it is covered with large felts 
protected by a number of rush mats. In the centre of the top 
IS a round hole for the egress of the smoke, protected against 
inclement weather by a felt cap inanipulaUd by a string which 
hangs near the doorway (Huntington, p. 111). The Yuruks of 
Asia Minor use similar tents of black goat's hair. The tent in 
use among the Tatars is slightly more elaborate, having an 
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interior division providing: two corapartmenta, one of which ia 
devoted to the women and their culinary operations (E. K. Hue, 
Traveh tn Tartary, Thibet, and China, Chicago, 1898, i 47). 
The earl.i Yakuts earned their U'uta with them, but left the 
frauK-work tor the next comer (W. G. Sumner, ‘The Yakuts,’ 
JAl \\\\ 7(J). The tents of the Si-Fan of Tibet were 

hexagonal, the black linen covering being atretched on a Iraine- 
woik of lopes attached to poles some little diatance from the 
tent ])roper A more permanent character W'as given to them 
)•> the erection around each group of tents of a wall 4 to r> ft. 
high. The tendency to peimanence suggested by this practice 
w'ls not strong , the tribes abaiuloned their aettlements at the 
8li;;htest provocation, taking the larger stones of the w'alls 
with them (Hue, li 48). The small group of huts which foiiu 
the Toda village is also surrounded by a w'all (W. H. K. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, lUOfi, p. 24). 

in the Anglo-Egvptian Sudan among Bisharin, Iladendoa, 
and Hem Amer tribes, in which it is cnstonmri at certain 
seasons of the year for groups to split up in order that the men 
may dine the camels to suilahle feeaing-grouiids, while the 
women and hoys remain behind to pasture the cattle up and 
do\\ u the I'ountry, the oliarai'ter of tlie dwelling Aaries with the 
ilination of the stay which it is proposed to make al any one 
place If it 18 to be a few days only, the tent may consist of 
onl\ three or four mats, or maj'^ bo a mere shelter of dried 
euphorbia houghs set in a ring, with a domed roof, a sheltei of 
similar character being provided for the young sheep and goats 
(C. <• iSfhgmann, ‘Horne Asiieels of the Hanutie Problem m 
t he Ai)glo-Kg\ ]»tian Hudan,' xliii flUltlJ fj<)7). A shelter 
of bou;.;hs is also used at certain seasons l».v the Kurds and 
the Yui iiks instead of their goat-skin tents. The Vuruk shelter 
lias the pecnliarit \ that the doorw'at ts so low as only fo permit 
Lnlr.ir.( e on hands ami knees (Keane, p. 170) The Masai, 
thoueh never staging ver^ long in one place, also adapt their 
dwellings to the length of sojourn offered bj the pasture The 
more substantial form of (hvelling is a long low structure of 
poles and grass containing several cornpaitments ; but, when 
in the course of its wanderings a tribe makes a stay at a 
pasturage w Inch affords iiisiiftn'ieiit provision for anj' length of 
tune, a teniiiorary habitation of poles and skins is set up 
(Mollis, p ‘292). The Suk, on the other hand, practically live in 
the open air. Tlie Joiitig umnarried men slecj) on the ground 
wrapped in skins, while the married men sleep under rude 
shelters consisting of a few sticks witii a little grass kept down 
liv a toveiing of cow-dung over which a skin is flung in wet 
Weather (M W 11. lleech. The Suk. their Language and Folk- 
hue, ( i.vfmd, 1011, p. 7). 

The temporary character of the dwelling or 
its ready adaptalioii foi transjiort is not, how- 
evei, essential to niohilily. Where the eharaeter 
of the land or its occupation by agiicultuial 
]ieo])Ies restricts the area available for grazing, 
oceiipation of the various jiastures becomes a moie 
or less legular .seas<uial routine. Settlements may 
then be iieniianeiit, but only in occasional occiipa- 
t ioii at cei tain seasons of the year. 'J’lie pojmla- 
tioii niigiales from one giouml to another ns the 
year advances. 

Such 18 the procedure among many of the Kurdish tribes of 
the Armenian table-lands They live in villages from October 
to F'ebruan, migrate to higlici ground and live in their tents 
from March l<i June, and in the hot season live in bovvers of 
green woorl, returning to their villages in the auUiinn (KI 
Sykes, ‘The Kurilish 'J’lihes of the Ottoman Empire,' JllAI 
wwni IlDOSJ 4i)l) The Toda villages consist of permiiiient 
huts, half-haircl shaped structures of wood surrounded by it 
wall These are dotted here and there on the plateaux of the 
Nilgin hills. Each comrnunitv, usually one family, has several 
villages to winch the cattle and those concerned with them 
migrate at different seasons of the year It follows that, though 
all the villages are occupied in the course of theyeai, not all 
are inhabited at one tune (Itivors, p. 3(S f.). The Diiikas, on the 
other hand, are an example of a catLle-kecping }»eople which, 
lossibly influenced by agricultural conditions, is sedentary and 
las dw’ellingR of a permanent character The family groups of 
huts are scattered over the country in farmsteads, but for 
grazing purposes the cattle of a whole district are herded 
together (G. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa, Eng. tr., London, 
1873-74, 1 159f ) 

(/>) Industrial arts . — It has already been indi- 
cated that tlie conditions of pastoral life, coupled 
with the attitude of the male members of tlie com- 
niunity towards manual labour, are not conducive 
to progress in the industrial arts; they aie left 
to the women, or their products aie obtained by 
barter from neighbouiing pcojiles. 

Clothing naturally varies in quantity according to climate. 
Except when contact with European civilization has introduced 
other fahnes, the cominunily depends upon the prwJuce of its 
cattle or flocks. The heavy garments of 0. Asia mecssary to 
resist the cold are oftokin, leather, or felt, and the scanty attne 
of the Masai and other tribes of E, Africa is entirely of leather 
or skin. In the raid which follows the election of a chief the 
Masai wear a cottoi cloth called 'thevow',’ Before the intro- 


duction of American cotton fabrics this was made of skins 
(Hollis, p. 801). The Suk dress is mostly goat-skin, but the 
men’s capes are sometimes of leopard’s skin (Beech, p. ]‘2). 
The making of these garnumts as well as the preparation of the 
material usually falls upon the w'omen. Among the Kirghizes 
the women prepare the skin, leather, or felt, and cut out and 
sew the garments, i including the high skin boots and the typical 
conical black felt caps. They also make scrcenn, boxes, hags, 
and other receptacles of leather, and weave gaih -cxolouied rugs 
and screens 'The leather articles and the gorgeous robes and 
hea<l-dres8e8 of the women are also embroidered w'lth (sonsider- 
ahle skill in bright colours, of which they are veiy fond 
(Huntington, p. 111). The Si-Fan weave a coarse linen used 
for clothing and tents. Among the Fur of the Sudan tlie 
chief industry of the men is the w-eaving of cotton (doth, which 
is used as curronev (Keane, p. 104). These people, however, 
are stock-breeders and keepers lather than pastorals, and the 
field operations are undertaken by women and slaves. The 
Baban Kurds are also expert w'eavers and tent-makers. 

(r) Utensils, ci^d.~The domestic utensils ot pas- 
toral tribe.s are not numerons. l^ottery is not 
made as a rule. The usuttl receptacles for li(|uids 
are gourds, calabashes, baskets (in Africa), and 
vessels of wood, such as tlie hollowed trunk of a 
tree, and of skin or leather. 

Although the Alasui women, possibly owing to outside influence, 
can make pots, as a rule potterv', if in use b> pastoral peoples, 
IS imported The pastoral Suk obtain pottery from llu* ugii- 
cultural Suk ; the Todas, who use bamboo recc'pfacles of native 
manufacture for their milking vessels, obtain the earthenware 
vessels used for churns from the neighbouring Kotas For cups 
and platters they use leaves (Hivcrs, p. hhll.) Among the 
Kirghizes the milkiiig-v cssols arc of wood, but wati'r m some- 
times stored in eartlien yiots. 

(r/) Weapons . — The same disinclination to engage 
in industrial oeciipatioiis is ajinarent even in such 
an imjioitant matter as the making of w (‘apons. 

None of the pastoral tiibes of E Africa make Ihcir own 
weapons Among both Somalis and Masai thcic are sprsMal 
tribes (Tunudods and El Kunono respectively) who do the smiths’ 
work. Tliese peoples are not allowed to intermarry with the 
astorals, and no free Sonmli would enter a smithy of shake 
andswith a smiUi, while a Masai would not take a sword or 
other weapon from the hand of a smith without first wiping his 
hand The Todas have no weapons, although they retain the 
use of the how and arrow and club foi then ceremoriieh Their 
only imiileiuents are axes and knives, whn^h they obtain from 
the Kotas 

(c) Food . — The original diet of all jiastouil tribes 
w'as no doubt deriveocntirely', or mainly, from thi'ir 
Hocks arid lierds. This is in many instances still 
tlie case, and wliere modifications have taken jihice 
there are juoofs of the earlici practice. 

The Bodavvib of the Hhdan do not cultivate at all ; thev live 
on milk and flesh, and it is said that, if they were given gram, 
thev would not eat it (Sehgmatm, p 699). Among tin* C 
Asiatic groups of peoples, who in tins as in other mutters show 
much unifoinuty, milk, curds, and cheese are the staple of diet, 
kernuss(('urdle(i milk, espeiually mares* milk) in particular being 
held in high esteem. Bread is very scarce, iii most districts 
almost unknown (Huntington, p. 117 f ) The fat-tail(‘d slice]), 
of which the tail is esteemed the greatest delicacy, oxen, and 
the yak are also eaten. The Kirghizes considci a y oung colt a 
great delicacy, and Yakut tradition clearlv indu'atcs that the 
horse was eaten at the time wiien it was their che f stock animal 
(Sumner, p 08). In E. Africa (tattle disease has gieatlv reduced 
the size of the Manai heids, and it is not now jmssihle for the 
tribes to eat the meat of their cattle (,o any great extent Thev 
hv'eon what thev significantly call ‘savage food’ — maize, ban- 
anas, rice, etc. Meat is eaten, though usually under restriction. 
Women, ehildien, and old men (whose usual diet is milk) are 
allowed to eat meat only when a beast dich or a sacrifice has 
been made at a funeral or other ceremonial The warriois are 
allowed to slaughter cattle for food, but not in the kraal. At 
least once in two months cattle are driven into the wood and 
slaughtered and eatiui there. The Masai never eat the flesh of a 
wild annual or bird (Hollis, p. 317ff ). The Suk, on the oilier 
hand, eat anv kind of wild animal exc.ept beasts of prey and the 
fl(‘sh of a certain kind of wild pig Their staple diet, however, 
IS a porridge of millet; hut that this is an innovation on their 
original custom is suggested by the fact that anv one who chew's 
raw millet cannot drink milk for seven days (Beech, p. 9). All 
the tribes of their region are very fond of raw blood, which they 
draw in a peculiar manner fron' the neck of the living animal 
and mix with milk. This fondness for blood is also found among 
the Asiatic peoples. It is probably to be attributed to the desire 
for salt in the diet. The diet of the Todas consists of inilk, 
hntter-iiulk, ghl, grams, rice, and sugar, hut there is a tradition 
among them that at one time they lived on roots, herbs, fruits 
and honey (Rivers, p. 680). The pastorals of Tibet are noml 


1 The principal outer garment of the Kiighizes is a long 
quilted cotton gown with long sleeves serving the purpose of 
gloves, of which the material is, of course, imported (see 
ffuntington, p. 114) 
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nolly Buddhists, but all supplement the diet of milk, butter, 
barle> -meal, and fruit imposed by their religion bj^ the flesh of 
game, yak, and mutton, Thej^ are also very fond of blood, and 
the children are fed on a diet of cheese, butter, and blood (Keane, 
p 190). 

(/) Agriculture . — As has been stated, pastoral 
tribes do not invariably subsist on the produce of 
their flocks and herds alone, and among many a 
large amount of cereals is consumed. Nomadic 
pastorals do not take readily to agriculture even 
when they liave the opportunity. The Arab pro- 
verb, ‘ The, ploughsliare and shame entered hand in 
hand into the family,’ is typitsal of their attitude 
(Keane, p. 321 f.). Among the Kurds, it is true, 
some tribes have settled down to a semi -sedentary 
life, part of wiiich is given un to the care of cro})H, 
while otliers — e.g.^ the Bahau Kurds, who are 
extensive agriculturists and wine-giowers — employ 
outside l{ii>oui. This has commended itself to 
othei and more jirimitive j)eoples, and it is usual 
to tind living in the midst of the pastorals of E 
Africa not only the smiths and craftsmen already 
mentioned but also agriculturists, either of a 
diti'erent race or a branch of the same race much 
impoverished. The Masai of the Laikipia plateau 
are an example of a peoi)le wlio liave taken to agri- 
culture since tiie loss of their cattle. 'I'he Suk, on 
the other hand, regard tliemsclves as being a pros- 
perous offshoot of the agricultural ISuk, whose aim 
is to prosper sufficiently to secure cattle and join 
their more liighly esteemed jiastoral neighhonrs. 
^riic Todas, >\ho are not llesli-eaters, obtain the 
grain which forms a large jiart of their diet from 
the Badagas, whom they regard as a subject race 
(Rivers, p. 580). 'Hie influence of civilization is, 
liowever, perceptible in some cases. Around Sua- 
kini and in the neiglihoiirliood of Sinkat the strong- 
est and most advanced divisions of the Arnara and 
Hadendoa, wlio liave long been suliject to foreign 
influence, ju'actise cultivation (Seligniann, p. 599), 

5. Psychology. — In their mental characters pas- ! 
toral tril>es present eonsideiable uniformity, which 
is reflected both in moral qualities and in their 
social institutions. Their normal attitude towards 
manual labour, which is sometimes, possibly with 
justice, attributed to laziness, is in many cases only 
OIK! side of an aristocratic temper which finds 
expression in their relations with neighlxiuring 
tribes whose mode of life may difl'er from their own. 
Not only is there a sharp line of (jleavage between 
tin* African pastoral tribes and tlie adjacent agri- 
cultural and industrial populations, but the formei 
arrogate to tluMusclves the position of a superior 

t ieople. The Bahima of Enkole regard the BMiera, 
>y whom all the agricultural and industrial work 
the (!oinninnity is performed, as their serfs. 
To call a man a l)orobo, a member of the people 
among them who live by hunting, is, among the 
Masai, a term of grave reproach, while they hold 
that in the beginning of the world they were given 
the right over all cattle (Hollis, pp. 317, 269). The 
nomad Arab of Mauretania desjdses the Kahyle 
and other tribes engaged in agriculture or other 
forms of industry (Keane, p. 821 f.), and among the 
Asiatic peonies the same attitude prevails — e.g.y in 
the pastoral Kurds towards the sedentary agricnl- ! 
tiiroi tiibes. ‘ To he a nomad is considered noble’ 
(Sykes, p. 455). The Zeibeks of the Misoghis high- 
lands, like tlie Masai, believe that all the cattle in 
the world are theirs by right (Keane, p. 176). This 
attitude, together with the intrepiaity, spirit of 
freedom, enterprise, and self-reliance of the pas- 
torals, has endowed them with an aggressive char- 
acter which, among the more primitive, has found 
expression in constant raids and intertribal wars. 
Before their subjection to British rule the Masai 
were constantly engaged in raiding and cattle- 
lifting. Where greater mobility was secured by 
the use of the horse, in the management of which 
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the horse-keeping pastorals excel, the more aggres- 
sive tribes wore able to extend the radius of their 
operations and conduct them in an organized 
nianner. The great trade-routes of Asia were 
infested by lirigands — Kurds, Turkomans, Tatars, 
and Mongols— wh(> swoojied down on and plnndereil 
the caravans and then letired to their mountain 
fastnesses wit h their booty. 'J’liis restless spirit not 
only resulted in the great racial migrations of the 
early ages, but, where exploited and utilized by 
leaders of ability and ambition, found its full 
expression in the great Tatar, Mongol, and Tuiki 
conquests which extended over Asia, and of whicli 
the effects were and aie st ill felt in Europe. On 
the other hand, to the individual tin* jmstoral 
generally shows an upright, courteous, and kindly 
disposition ; Arab liospitality is proverbial, hut not 
singular, and even a Masai, notwithstanding tlx! 
doubtful rejmtation of the peojde, was hound under 
penalty of being cursed by members of the tribe of 
like age with himself to receive and enteitain a 
strangei of his own class (Hollis, p. 28S). The duty 
of hos]>itality was laid n[)on the pastoral peojdes to 
some extent by self-interest, the scattered jiojmla- 
tion and the necessity for distant travel, whether in 
search of strayed stock or for ot her leasons, making 
it desirable tliat shelter and food should he ollered 
to all comers in hojie of a return in kind. In 
C. Asia this assistance was extended toproxuling 
fresh beasts for the continuation of a journey 
(Huntington, p. 122). 

Nomadic life and the primitive jilan of the dwell- 
ing have also had their eflect in other directions, 
notably in the modification of the Muhammadan 
attitude k»wards women. Among tlie Vuruks of 
Asia Minor the women go unvidled and salute the 
wayfarer on the road (Keane, ]>. 176). Where the 
tent lias no dividing partition, as among the Kir- 
ghizes, it is obviously impossible to keep up tlie 
custom of seclusion ; and friiquent aiisences of tlie 
men with their flocks not only lay great er responsi- 
bility on the women left behind to look after the 
homestead, but also give them a strong voice in 
thealiaiiH of the community and greater freedom 
in the duty of entertaining any travelling stranger 
(Huntington, p. 128 f.). In otlier cases, especially 
in E. Africa, the inferior position of women among 
pastorals is as general as it is among neighbouring 
agricultural tribes. 

Not only are animals prized and consecmently 
cared for as a source of wealth, hut considerable 
afiection is shown to them. The African pastorals 
especially are extremely iond of their cattle. Tliey 
give them pet names and sometimes go into mouin- 
ing for them, and cases liave occurred in which a 
man has committed suicide through grief at the 
death of a favourite beast. The preoccupation of 
the Suk with their cattle is indicated by the fa(;t 
that the wliole of their language revolves round 
them ; wlien an adjective is used without a substan- 
tive, ‘cow’ is naturally understood ; and they have 
a special name for every variety of cow, expressing 
colour, sliape, type, special malformations of horns, 
and the like (Beech, p. 8). 

6. Sociologfy. — Among pastoral tribes the social 
unit is, as a rule, small and consists of the family 
group, over which the head is absolute rnlei. 
Several groups may l>e combined to foim a tril)al 
unit. Tlie Kurdish tribes sometimes consist of ns 
many as 2000 families, hut for economic purposes 
the unit is the family. The more iilentifnl and 
Hceessihlo the cattle-feed, the smaller and more 
elastic will he the organization. In N. Kordofan, 
where conditions of life are difficult owing to the 
scarcity of water and the seasonal character of the 
vegetation, the unit is comparativ^ely large, social 
organization is more rigid, and migration takes 
place in a strictly regulated manner towards a 
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deiinite objective. WJiero pasture and water are 
plentiful, as in the provinces between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, the units are smaller, consisting at 
most of tlnee or four tents, and migration takes 
the form of a more or less haphazard wandering in 
search of pasture wherever it may be found 
(Soligmann, pp. r)97, 627). In the case of tlie 
Yakuts, now a much impoverislied people, the unit 
consists of four oi live people, w’ho refjuire as a 
minimum fifteen head of cattle for their subsist- 
ence. It has been conjectured, howevei, from the 
custom which admits as a matter of right all 
neiglibours to partake of the food at any ceremonial 
family feast, that at one time, when the Yakuts in 
their earlusr home were horse-breeders, the social 
unit coiiBisted of a larger number, large enougli, in 
tact, to eat a horse at. one sitting. ThLs would 
make for superior mobility by obviating the 
necessit y for carrying the unconsumed j)ortions of 
th(5 carcass. The conditions of horse-herding mu.st 
also have required a larger unit (Sumner, p. 08). 
Among the Suk, at a feast held as a means of 
pnwenting the apnroacli of an ejmlemic, the bullock 
which is sacnliced must be consumed at one sitting 
(Beech, p. 9). Among the 'I’odas each village is 
Hie property of one family, and the Dinka village 
is supposed to consist of one family. In the latter 
ease, should the numbers be too small, several 
faiuilies may combine, but then each family has its 
separate quarters (II. O’Sullivan, ‘ Dinka Laws and 
Customs,^ xl. [1910] 177). Among the Suk 

several adjacent villages may enter into a loose 
form of allegiance to a village headman of wealth, 
influence, or wisdom, who is known a.s an ‘ adviser’ 
(Beech, p. 6). 'i’he Suk have no cliiefs, nor are they 
under the control of medicine-men as are the 
Masai, Turkana, and otlier allied tribes of this 
region, among whom this functionary virtually 
usurps the power of chief. The institution of the 
‘ adviser,’ however, is a step towards attaining a 
position corresponding to that of the ‘elder’ 
in tliese tribes. But even in these cases, not- 
withstanding their advisory functions, the elders 
and chiefs have little real power, which for practiital 

a loses rests witli the warrior class and the 
icine-nien. ’J'liis predominance of the younger 
men in a pastoral tiibe may he paralleled among 
the Yakuts, where a man or woman past tlie prime 
is neglected and loses all influence and respect 
(Sumner, n. 76). 

Nut only does the pastoral mode of life act 
directly on the size of the group, hut it determines 
the character of its internal organization. A mode 
of life which is based upon more or less continual 
movement demands a more systematic control than 
either hunting, in which co-ordination of action is 
intermittent, or a sedentary occupation such as 
agriculture or industry in its primitive forms. 
( 'Unsequently pastoral tribes arc usually organized 
upon a strict patriarchal and patrilineal basis, 
although in many cases, as among the Nilotic ami 
Hamitic groups, they show eviilence of having at 
one time been matrilineal. The head of the family 
is the absolute ruler, the supreme judge, and the 
owner of the stock and other possessions of the 
group. The value of the individual member is 
lecognized in the exaction of the bride-price, and 
in some cases in the practice of Labanism. Among 
the Iladendoa, Amara, and related tribes the 
husband must reside with the bride’s people for a 
time and the first child must be born among them 
(Soligmann, p. 650). The bride-price takes the 
form of .stock, and among the Masai father-in-law 
and mother-in-law are known as the ‘receiver of a 
bullock ’ and the ‘ receiver of a sheep ’ respectively, 
from the custofra of presenting these animals to 
them during the betrothal and marriage ceremonies. 
Relatives oi the Masai bridegroom present a beast 


to the bride, and henceforth giver and receiver 
address one another invariably by the name of the 
beast with the prefix pa-. Blood- lirotherhood is 
contractctl by the ceremonial eating of bullock’s 
flesh dipped in the blood of the parties concerned 
(Hollis, pp. 302 f. , 322; see also his ‘Note on the 
Masai System of Relationship,’ JJiAI xl. 477 f.). 
Cattle aie an important element in the judicial 
system, fines or compensation for murder and 
other crimes taking this form. Any one guilty of 
assault among the Suk must provide the injured 
party witli .sheep for food until he recovers (Beech, 
p. 30). Tlie Masai may disregaul a small theft, but 
never the tlieft of cattle. At the making of jicace 
the sides exchange a cow (Hollis, pp. 310, 322). 
Among the Fur all contracts are carried out in 
cattle, although the usual cuneiicy is cotton cloth 
(Keane, p. 104). 

Pa.storal tribes, with few exceptions, are poly- 
gamous, and this custom is closely connected witli 
j cattle-keeping in more than one way. Not only 
is it aliected by the bride-]>rice, the number of 
wnves depemling upon a man’s ability to provide 
the requisite cat tie for the hi uleqiriee, as well as 
iijioii his means of sujijxntiiig his wives, but the 
care of the cattle may demand a plurality of home- 
steads, Among the Yakuts, e.7. , a wealthy man 
may have his cattle in scattered herds, and, befoie 
moiiogaiiiy was introduced under the influence of 
Christianity, it was customary for eaeh herd to 
he under the care of one w ife (Sumner, p. 94). The 
Chukchis also herd their reindeer in divisions, over 
each of wdiich a wife presides. 

Private pnqiorty in cattle is fully recognized, 
and it is usual for each group, in some cases each 
individual, to brand liis cattle. Tlie Kordolan tribes 
have an elaborate system of brands for their camels, 
and among E. African tribes the oxen, cow's, ami 
goats all liavc tlieir ears clipped in a distinctive 
fashion, indicating both ti ibal and individual owner- 
ship (Hollis, p. 290). The Baliiiiia of Ankole, how- 
ever, do not recognize absolute private ownership of 
cattle. All the cattle belong to the king ; the chiefs 
are respoiisilile for the well-being of the cattle in 
their resjiective districts ; the individual ownei may 
eat a limited number of his cattle, may use them for 
the bride-price, or may exercise a certain freedom 
in selling or e.\clian‘dng tliein within the nation, 
but he may not sell to any one outside ; cattle 
taken in war also belong to the king (J, Roscoe, 
‘The Bahima ... of Enkole,’ JliAI xxxviL 
[m)7] 95). 

Land is usually common property, hut, as a rule, 
each group has its recognized limits for grazing. 
In tlie more fertile parts of the Sudan these tend 
to be ignored, but in more barren regions trespass 
is a frequent cause of tribal fights. Among the 
Yakuts jirivate property hardly exists, and even 
the house tends to be regarded as common jiropci ty 
(Sumner, p. 70). 

7. Religious beliefs. — Among the pastorals of 
both Africa and Asia Islam and Buddhism have to 
a great extent overwhelmed primitive beliefs. 
These survive, however, in the form of superstitions 
and practices to propitiate evil spirits. The 
Tuaregs, e.g., believe in jlnns who live under the 
desert and cause camels to sink in the soft sand by 
pulling down their feet (Keane, p. 323). In N. 
and C. Asia, the home of shamanism, Muhammad- 
anism, Buddhism, and Cliristianity have had little 
more than a superficial eflect, and shamans and 
shamanistic beliefs continue to exert considerable 
influence. The pastorals of E. Africa for the most 
part agree in recognizing a supreme deity whose 
norae is the sky, and it lias been suggested that 
this belief represents a survival of a religious 
system in which the rain-god, a deity of obvious 
inqiortance to both pastoral and agricultural 
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peoples, was the chief eloiiient (Seliginann, p. 
664 f.)- It follows that, tlie religious practices 
and beliefs which arc more Hj)ecifically character- 
istic of pastoral peoples are, as a rule, of a sub- 
sidiary character. It may be noted, however, that 
among the Todas the conception of the gods is 
vague and shadowy, and their religion has become 
almost completely absorbed in the litual of the 
dairy. 'I'heie is, however, no indication of the 
worshi}) of the sacred cattle. 

The object of the religious and magical practices 
)eculiar to pastoral ])eopleH is to secure the health, 
ertility, and jiroductive power of heuis and flocks. 
Tlieir character suggests that some degiee of 
sanctity is generally recognized both in the stock 
and m its products, and that any breach of this 
sanctity by the perfoimance of foi bidden actions 
wouhl react on the animals to their detriment. 

A siffiiiflcant instance is the attitude of the Masai, and to 
some extent of the Suk, to grass. ‘ (’attle feed on grass, and 
the Masai love grass on this account.’ The women faHleii grass 
on their clotlu s when they pray for rain If a wariior heats a 
hoy on the gra/ing-ground, he must stop if the hov tears up a 
handful of grass Urass held in the hand is a sign of adesiic 
for peace. VVlien warriors return from a raid, girl.s sprinkle 
milk from a small gouid covered with grass over those who have 
killed an fiiemy. When they move from one kraal to anothei, j 
grass IS tied on their gourds (Hollis, p. 289 f.) If the Suk, on a I 
hostile raid, meet a man with grass on his head, he mnsi, not ! 
he killed, and, if when they enter a kraal a woman succeeds m 
sprinkling milk on them, no one in that kraal can be killed 
(Beecli, p 26). 

Aimmg tlic En-Jemusi, a tribe more or less 
clo.sely associated with the Suk, if there is a di.s- 
l>ute as to stolen property, tlie parties to the quairel 
dnnk tlie blood of a goat (drawn from the neck) 
mixed M’ith milk. Tlic one who swears fal.‘^ely will 
die. The same penalty foi false witness follows if 
the dispute concerns cattle, lllood is drawn from 
the cattle in question and thrown at accuser and 
accused (Bc'ocfi, p. 28 f.). 

The highly elaborate ritual of the Toda dairy, 
with its grades of priests strictly segregated fioiu 
the people and its regulations for milking, colleid- 
iiig, and dealing Mith tlie milk, is undoubtedly 
based on a belief in tlie sacred character of milk 
and desire to preserve it from pollution by the 
proiane. The Todas are not alone in regarding 
milk as of special sanctity. Both in E. Africa and 
in tlie Sudan many precautions are observed in 
dealing witli it. 

It 18 usual for milk to be milked only into ('ertain kinds of 
vesselK, coiiimonlj gourds, basket vessels, sometimes vessels of 
skin, never pots of clay or the modern tin vessel. The milker 
should not himself taste the milk first, but should give some, 
if only a few drops, to a bystander or to all the bystanders. 
Among the Bahima a boy who has been set aside to drink the 
milk of a dedicated cow may not drink or eat anything else 
(Roscoe, p. 111). The Hudemloa will not cook milk, and in this 
the lialuma and some other tribes agree Some, however, cook 
It by dropping hot stones into it, poHsibly a ceremonial method 
of some antiquity. Special regulations may affect the milker. 
Among the Dinkas cows should be milked by a boy or girl 
before puberty ; a man may m case of nece.Sbity milk a cow, hut 
this is not desirable The Herero never wash their cooking 
vessels, but leave them to be licked by their dogs. If thev 
w'ashed them, the cows would run dry (Keane, p. 138) 
The Suk driv'e their cattle to salt licks once a month, imt the 
cows wouUi run dry if this were done at a tune when the moon 
was not visible (Beech, p. 9). Most African tribes avoid bring- 
ing milk and meat as food into contact — an interval of 24 
hours at least should elapse ; a 8uk who chews raw millet must 
abstain from milk for seven days, while a Nandi who eats a 
forbidden animal must abstain from milk for four months. The 
llahinm are more strict and will not eat even vegetables and 
milk together. Great care is taken that women who approach 
or touch the cattle should be ceremonially pure. No inen- 
struous woman must milk or even touch the cattle. The 
Bedawib say that, if a woman in this condition drank milk, 
both she and the cow from which the milk was drawn would 
become sterile (Seligmann, p. 665). These regulations do not 
appear to extend to pregnancy (for detailed references to 
regulations affecting milk amorig the pastorals of Africa and 
the Sudan see Seligmann, p. 654 IT.). 

Among some Bantu peonies women are not 
allowed to touch cattle at all, and it may be that 
this was the original attitude of all pastoral 


jieojiles and lias only been gradually relaxed, in 
some <“ase,s possibly owing to lack of adequate 
lahoui. The Artega, Ashraf, and yasa allow only 
men to milk camels and sheep and despise the 
Arab Zebediya, recent immigrants from Arabia, 
because they allow their women to milk. 'Ibese 
tribes have few eattle. ( leiierally in (lie S. Beja 
country cuttle are not, held in much esteem. I^o 
Artega man would milk a cow. It is probable, 
therefore, that cattle have been only recently 
introduced (i A p. 655). Among the Asiatic tribiis 
there is little evidence of any great ilisahility of 
Avomen in connexion with stock. Among the 
Klialkas, a liorse-keejung peojile of the Sharras, 
not only milking but the care ot the stock at foal- 
ing time devolved upon tlie women. The Todas, 
howev'er, are stiingeni in regulating the contact of 
w’omen with cattle. The jiaths o\er which the 
saenal herds pass are tabu to women ; women arc 
alloAved to approach the dairy only by a certain 

ath and at a stated hour w hen tlusy come to fetch 

utter-milk. The floor of the Toda hut is dividtql 
into two parts marked by the hole in wliicli rice is 
pounded. In the front part tlie cluirning is done, 
and w'itli this part of the iiou.se women ha\e 
nothing to do. h urther, the cliaracteristie w'omon’s 
iiujdemeiits — the broom and nce-poundeis and 
sifters — have to be removed from the village when 
the priest (wursol) sleejis there, and the women 
take these implements vvitli them wdien they leave 
the village at the time when the sacred herds pass 
through (Rivers, pp. 27, 29, 585). 

Ketereiice has already been made to the sacri- 
fice and eating, alter a death, of cattle and shee]i 
belonging to the deceased. Among tiie Yakut-, a 
beast was killed in order to accompany the soul ot 
its former owner after death. The Bahima, aitei 
the death of a king or queen, continued to jiay 
them a tribute of cattle. 

The body of the dead king, aft-er being washed iii milk, was 
wrapped in the skin of a cow wliK'h had been killed by having 
itH neck twisted It was then taken to Ussaniii, ami after a 
certain number of days was said to have become pregnant and 
brought forth a lion cub This incarnation of the king was 
kept by the priests and then turned into the forest, cattle Iteiiig 
provided for it from tune to time. The lions of this forest weie 
never killeil. A similar custom obtained in the case of ipieetih, 
hut they became leopards, while princes and princesses became 
snakes (Roscoe, p. 101 f.). 

Among the Suk a very sjiecial relationship 
exi.sts between men and cattle. 

Every warrior must have a an ox with one horn 

pointing backward and one forw'ard, or he is made the subject 
of taunts. When the warriors start on a raiding expedition, the 
knmar are brought together, bedecked w it b feathers, and sent to 
the liver where w'arriors collect The warriors dance around, 
clap their hands, and shout the war-cry to excite the fami 
hearted A captured knttiat is a great prize, and is slaughtered 
and eaten at once (Beech, p. H). 

Litkraturb.— -A H. Keane, The World’s Peoples, London. 
1908; A. C Haddon, The Races of Man and then- Dislntni ^ 
tion, do., n d. ; E. Huntington, The Puhe of Asia. do. 10i)7 ’ 
J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, do , n.d [ioll] ; F Ratzel* 
Hist, of Mankind, Eng tr., do. IKOO 98 , J J E Recliis, The 
Earth and its Inhahitants, Eng ti., do 1905-08 : L. T. Hob- 
house, G. C. Wheeler, ami M. Ginsberg, The Material 
Culture and Social 1 nst ilutions of the hnnpler Peojjles, do. 1915. 

K. N. Fallaize. 

PATAGONIANS.- I. General description.— 
The Batagoiiians inhabit the extreme .suutli ol 
S. America, between the Atlantic Ocean ami the 
advanced foot-hills on the east side of the Andes, 
from 4F or 42° S. lat. to the Strait of Magellan ; a 
section of tliem have even spread beyond the 
Strait, and, under the name of Ona or Aona, 
occupy the eastern part of the large i.sland of 
Tierra del Fuego. Tlie real name of the Patago- 
nians- -the one moat frequently used by theinsclves 
— Is Aoniken, which is very like the word Aona. 
The name Patagonians was give: them by Mag- 
ellan, the first European who saw the natives at 
Port San Julian. According to some etymologies, 
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this word comes from the Spanish pntagonesi* large 
feet’); but modern explorers, like Spegazzini and 
Ramon Lista, think that it is a combination of two 
words: patak (‘ linndred’) — a name given to the 
Patagonians by their former Quichua rulers — and 
a native word Aonikcn. 'Die Patak-Aonikeii, con- 
tracted to i^atagons, would tlu'refore mean a 
hundred (an administrative division inijiosed by 
the t,)iiichiia) ot the natives (who call themselves 
Aonikeii). The name Tehuelches, by which the 
Patagonians are also known, comes from the 
Araucanians, their eastern neighbours. Some 
A\ liters call them Tshon or Tsoneka (derived from 
Aoniken ?). 

Scattered oxer an immense area, including the 
provinces of Santa Cruz and Chiibut, half or three- 
(luarters of the province of Rio Negro in tlie 
Argentine Republic, and some territories in the 
south of Chile, the ratagonians were at one time 
very numerous. About 1828 d'Orhigny estimates 
them at 8000 or 10,000; but in 18(59-70 Musters 
reckons only lo(J0. In 1892 Ramon Justa calculates 
that they are scarcely 5tK) (not counting the Ona), 
disliibuted .iniong the foiii following localities: in 
the province ol Santa Cruz, the valley of Coy 
Inlet and at Karpenk-aiki on the Rio Chico; in 
the })roviiice of Cliubut, on the banks of the rivei 
Senguerr ; and near the Laguna Illanca lake, to 
the north of Punta Arenas, on Chilean territory. 
More. recently, in 1900, 11. U. ITicUard sjjeaks of 
live encampments including altogether ‘a few 
hundieds of individuals.’ Rut it must not be 
imagined that so many Patagonians have com- 
pletely disappeared : a great many of them (es])eci- 
ally in the province of ilio Negro) live among theii 
neighbours — Araucanians on the west, ami Puelches 
ami Whites (colonists and Caiichos) on the north ; 
they bear the names of those ethnic groups, which 
are, as a lule, more civilized than they. Mixtures 
of these races — e.p., between Patagonians and 
AigiMitine colonists, all speaking Spanish — are also 
vei V numerous. 

IMie first travellers who cxj)lored Patagouia gave 
most exaggerated reports of the stature of the 
natives, describing tliem as positively gigantic. 
Later estimates ami some measurements — unfortu- 
nately very few — eiiabh* us to state that, although 
the J’atagonians were very tall (average probably 
about 6 ft.), they were no more so tlian several 
othei races of the world — e.g., Scots, Serbs, Nilotic 
Negroes, the Sara of the Shari-Chad district. 
Tiiey are, as a rule, very robust and muscular ; 
they have long faces, straight or a<iuiline noses, 
reddish-yellow skin, and smooth, straight hair. 
They are hos])itable, very good to their children, 
of a calm disposition, and rather inclined to sad- 
ness. They are very taciturn and seldom laugh. 
Under the influenee of alcohol, however, they 
become irritable and quarrelsome, and many of 
their feasts, which are accompanied by libations, 
end in sanguinary bjittles. 

The language of the Patagonians and the Ona, 
like that of almost all the natives of America, 
is agglutinative in structure and polysyntlietic ; 
phonetically it is characterized by the aWndance 
of its j^uttural sounds. In contrast with what is 
found in the majority of IS. American races, the 
Patagonians have a highly develoiied system of 
numeration ; they count up to 100 and even 1000. 
But this system has been borrowed from the 
Quichua, for the Ona, who have never been in 
contact with the Quichua, cannot count beyond 
three. 

As a rule, the Ona represent at the present time 
what the Patagonians were before the introduction 
of the horse amtng them, i.e. before the first half 
of the 17th century. They are nomad hunters, 
armed with slings and Ik)WS and arrows. Clotheil 


in guanaeo-skins, they move from place to jdace in 
search of game ; their only shelters are huts of 
branches, and sometimes they simply lie down on 
the ground, squeezed close together, and covered 
on the wind side with some guanaco skins. Since 
tlie introduction of the horse the Patagonians 
have improved their material life, although they 
liave remained nomad hunters ; tJiey have given 
up the Ikivv and arrow, and have adopted the bulltts 
as their idiief wea]>on. 

The bollas consists of three round stones attached to three 
strings, which are knotted together at the other <“iid They 
suing these bollas round their heads ami then throw tliem, 
u hile pursuing the hunted animal on horseback. Tiie animal — 
generally the giiaruK'o or the ostrich — is strangled by one of 
the atriiig.M of the hollas winding round its neck. 

The Patagonians live in large tents [knu), com- 
posed of three rows of jiosts, diminishing in height 
from front to rear, and covered with guanaco- 
skins. They have learned from the Araueanians 
bow to make ornaments of silver and to weave 
cloth. Fn place of (be primitive tinder-box (two 
)>i<H*es of iiyiites, which wore struck against each 
otli4‘r), still in use among the Ona, the Patagonians 
liaise for a long time used the Knrop(‘an tinder- box 
and matches. They even haveamiisical instrument 
— the koolo ; it is a small Ixiw, one end of xxhicli is 
held ill the mouth and the other in the left Iiaiul, 
wliile with the light hand the playm- strikes the 
string with a hone (the humerus of the condor) in 
which there are several holes. 'Plie sound of this 
irnstnimeiit Ls weak; it imitates (he wind or the 
gallop of horses. The tamlKninnc is a Spaiu.sh 
importation ; it is used to accompany tlicir only 
dance, called the ‘ostrich danct',’ in whicli tlie 
men imitate the movements of that bird, while the 
women, seated in a circle round the dancers, make 
mu.sic and heat time with their hands. 

The Patagonians are skilled in the jireparation 
of guanaco-skms, which they .sell to the Argentim; 
trflSers. Tliey also manufacture the saddles and 
harness for their horses ; these are ornamented 
with silver and arc often theii most valualde 
possession. The dress of tin* men is almost the 
same as that of the women : a long mantle of 
guana<*o-hide, a hand of leatlier or wool l onhning 
their hair like a crown, and .sometimes boots made 
from the skin of any animal. 'Die Patagonians 
])aint their bodies with red, Idack, or white ac- 
cording to circumstances, and pi acti.se ts tiling, 
with very simple figures — parallel lines, triangles, 
circles, etc. 

2. God and spirits. — Our information regarding 
the religion of the Patagonians is neither abuiidant 
nor very accurate. According to the cxidence of 
Viedma, who wrote about 1781, the Patagonians 
of that time believed in txvo supernatural entities, 
the one good, who governs the c«‘le.stial regions 
and has no power over men, the otbci sometimes 
good, sometimes wicked, who takes an active 
interest in human eetions. Further, each family- 
group had its patron, its tutelary god, xvith whom 
men came into contact through the intermediation 
of a kind of shaman. Out6s, one of tlie best ethno- 
logists of the Argentine, siiggf^sted the idea that 
this was a survival of the elaii-totemism wliich 
revailed among the primitive Patagonians. He 
ases the idea on the evidence of Falkner, a con- 
temporary of Viedma, who says that each family- 
grouji of tJie Patagonians regarded itself as lielong- 
ing to a species of animal™ ostrich, puma, guanaco, 
etc. He also sees the conhrmation of these ideas 
in certain myths, which tell, e.g,, of the war 
between two clans in consequence of the fact that 
the members of one of the clans had eaten the flesh 
of the ostrich (a totemic animal) ; but this may 
have been simply a dispute concerning an encroach- 
ment on a hunting-ground. Moreover, even to- 
wards the end of the 18th cent, the Patagonians 
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believed in the exi.stence of zoomorphio beinj^s, 
who dwelt in cavenis near lakes and hills, and 
who created men, ^ave tliem weapons — slinks, 
bows and ariows — and tauglit them how to use 
them. 

A century later, about 1885, Ramon Lista gives 
a description of the religious ideas of the Rata- 
goiiiariH which shows some resemblance to the 
foregoing, ^the supreme being is called El-lal ; he 
is a strong sidnt, clever, and kind ; he is the 
creator of the world and of the Patagonians. 
Aftei having cleared the world of the wild animals 
wdiich infested it, he taught men the secrets of 
obtaining lire and of building a shelter for them- 
selves Tlie myths relating to El-lal were still 
well knoAvn to the old men of the end of the 19tli 
century. The folloAving is a rfjsumd of them : 

El-lal ramo into the world in a stran^jc way. His father 
Nosjthej (a kind of Saturn), wishing to devour him, had 
snati'hcfl him from his mother’s womb. He owed hia rescue to 
the intervention of the feiv/wrr, a rodent animal, which cained 
him away to its cave; this hiB father tried m vain to enter 
From the mother'K horrible wound, inflieted by her husband, 
sprang a river of crystal-clear water, which still exists iri the 
neighbourhood of Teckel, near the Hoiirces of the river Senguerr. 
After havniu learned from the fainoufi rodenl the proiierlies of 
different plants and the direi lions of the mountain-puths, 
Kl-kil luiiiHelf invented the bow and arrow, and with these 
weaixniH began the struggle against the woltl ammals— puma, 
fox, condor— and ('onqueted them all Hut the father returm d. 
Forgetting the past, El-lal taught him howto manipulate t he 
how and the sling, and jotfull.t showed him the trophies of ific 
chasf —tortoise shells, condors’ wings, etc Nosjthej took u]» 
hiH aliodo in tlie cave and soon acted os maflUtT of it. Faithiul 
to hiH lierce instuicts, he wanted to kill liis son , he followed 
him across tlie And(*H, hut, when on the point of reaching hini, 
he saw a di iise foiest arise between him and his son. El-lal 
was saved, he descende<l to the plain, w'hich meanwhile had 
become ]>eopled with men. Among them was a giant, (josh.>-e, 
who dcvoincd children , El-lal tiied to fight him, hut he was 
invuiim lahU , the arrows broke against, his bodv. Then El-lal 
transformed himself into a gad-fl\ , entered the giant’s stomaoh, 
and wounded him fatally with his sting. It was not until he 
had a<*eom})lished all tfiose feats, and had proved himself a 
clever hunUsinan, that El-lal thought of marr\'ing ^ lie asked 
the hand of the daughter of the bun, but she did not think him 
W'oithv of her and escaped from him a subterfuge. Dis- 
eiK lianted, El-lal deculed to leave the earth, wliere, he con- 
Bideretl, his mission was at an end, since men, w'ho had in the 
ineantinie appearefl in the jilain and in the mountain-valle.v s. 
had learned from Inm the use of fire, wea))onb, etc. Borne on 
the wings of a swan across the ocean towards the east, he 
found eternal rest in the verdant islands which rose among the 
waves at the places wliere the arrows shot by him had fallen on 
the surface of the waters. 

Tlie iiiytli of El-lal shows the condition of the 
Fatagoii tails in pi e-liistoric timesand their struggles 
with their conquerors, and gives a glimpse into 
relmioii*^ tliouglit in evolution. 

Alongside of tliis supeiior creative being, who, j 
as soon as his work was accomplished, went to rest 
and had no more to do witli Imniaii affairs, the 1 
Patagonians believe in the spirit of good who 
|>rotects men, especially in cases of illness ; and 
in the spirit of evil, represented by several invisible 
beings gifted with supernatural powers. One of 
these is iMuipe, always associated with the dark- 
ness of night, the violent wind of the desert, and 
other phenomena that trouble the minds of primi- 
tive men ; another is Keron-kenken, a monster 
who devours newly-liorn children and drinks the 
tears of their broken-hearted mothers. The name 
Icerm is often given to all wicked spirits. The 
w’ord waUishen or gualicho, which we find used by 
certain writers to denote an evil spirit, is of Arau- 
canian origin. 

3 . Sacrifices, witchcraft, and disease.— As was 

said above, each Patagonian family used to have a 
special shaman, who Iiad charge of the religious j 
ceremonies, and wdio went for tliis purpose to the 
summit of a hill near the encampment. At the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent, 
these ceremonies took place in the shaman’s tent. 
At the present day they seem to be abandoned, 

1 This is the case with the young Patagonians to the present 
day. 


but the shamans still exist. Their special duty is 
to cure the sick. 

After having exhausted the meagre re.sources of his medical 
art — e.g , lotions of cold water, blood-letting, anil massage — the 
shaman has recourse to the great metliod.s : he Kings iiuanta- 
tmiiH beside the invalid, then jirocecds to suck the part of tlie 
body through whicli he intends to extract the sniiit who is 
causing the illness. He then shows the relativ cs who Rurround 
the palleiil this spirit in the form ot an arrow, an insect, etc 
The Macrihce of an animal, usually a inure, is alHo practised to 
cure invalids All the relatives and inends ot the sick man 
meet near the camp, to which the youths and hoys lead the 
mare to he sacrificed. Rome men of t he clan fall uimn it, and 
the most skilled of them strikes the fatal^blow 111 the chest wdth 
a verj sharp knife ; he then extracts the heait, and. holding it 
in his hand, W'alks several tunes round the animal, which dies 
111 convulsioiib. its flesh is tlun divided among those pi eseiit 
and consuiued on the 8 ]>ot The head and hoofs are fixid to a 
pole painted with yellow ochre, which is planted on the top of 
a neighbouring hili bv a group of horsemen. 

The profeswon of shaman is hereilitaiy, and may 
be exercised by either men m women. Female 
shamans are even moie numeious than male, ft is 
a jirofcssion 111 wliieli certain risks aie run, tor, if 
the patient treated by the shaman dies, the shaman 
himself is otteii put to deat h. 

Shamans aie also sorcerers. Usually they aie 
taciturn, susjiicious persons, wdio keeji aloof from 
the rest of the people. Tlieir magic i>ower resides 
in some small ronj.>h jierlorated stones, wliicli are 
handed from latlior or molFcr to son and are 
jealou.sly guarded, for their loss entails the loss oi 
the sliamans’ magic jiow'er. The Fatiigoiuans be- 
lieve that the smallest jiarticle detached from I he 
body — nails, hair, and even the lags of tlieir 
cJotlies — may become transformed into an evil 
sjiirit, jiossessing magH>al power; tlu'y theieiore 
burn tliese things as quickly as possible. Sorcery 
IS called skoilcn, and eveiy man can practise it, 
though to a less degree than the shaman. 'I'hns 
they some time.s try to cure an illness without the 
lieljiof the slianian ; the wdiole family gatlier round 
I he invalid and slioiit and yell liercely ; then some 
of the men go out on horseback and jmrsue l-o a 
great distance the spirit wliieh has left the body. 
Sometimes they s<‘nd the invalid out on lioisehack, 
quite naked, in intense cold, toi, according to 
the Patagonians, the best remedy for all ills is 
great noise ami great cold (Pnchaid, Through the 
Heart of PtUagoriKt, ji. 86 f.). 

4. Burial customs. — The i’atagonians seem to 
believe in a kind of transmigration of the soul. 
Tlieir custom of burying the dead in a squatting 
position, resembling that of tlie loTus in the 
mother’s womb, W'oii Id perhans not he a sufficient 
iioot of this statement, if tliere wx‘re not others. 
Jut it is a well-known fact that the Patagonians 
bury w ith the corpse or burn on the tomb not only 
food, hut also most of the things — weajions, uten- 
sils, clotlies, etc. — that belonged to the dead man. 
In ancient times they even immolated his favoniite 
horse.s. Now’adays they are satisfied witli Imrying 
the harness, which they unearth after a year has 
passed. All these cu.stoms show that tliey wd.sh 
to supply the dead with all that is necessary for 
continuing life in a new form. Moreover, Vicdiria 
categorically states that the Patagonians of his 
time w'ere persuaded that the soul of an old man 
passes into the body of a young mem her of Ids 
family, and, if the latter dies before the age of the 
man whose soul he possesses, tlie soul remains 
united to the body until the expiry of the nnniber 
of yeans necessary to reach the age ot tlie first 
po.sse 8 sor of tlie soul. The deatl man has to cross 
a mysterious ocean (Jono) to reach ‘ the other side,’ 
where he leads a life similar to that which he had 
led on earth, except that the guanaeos there are 
more abundant and hunting is more successful. 
He remains there until he becomes deified and dis- 
apjiears into celestial space, where chore is neither 
sutiering nor 8 orrow\ The Patagonians believe in 
another soul, a kind of ‘ double^ or ghost, w hich 
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continues to live after the man’s death and prowls 
about the abode of his relatives. The fear inspired 
by tliese glioats is so great that the Patagonians 
must not })ronounce the name of the dead man, 
lest tliey should attract the attention of the 
‘ double.’ This is sometimes the cause of changes 
in the Tehiielche language ; c.^., not long ago fat 
was called hnui in that language, but, when a Pata- 
gonian who had this word as a proper name was on 
the point of death, his relatives and friends replaced 
the name hy golosjku ; nowadays ham is forgotten. 
The dead are usually buried under a heap of stones, 
sometimes painted red {tchenke). At the present 
time the bones are exhumed after a certain period 
{a custom borrowed from the Araucanians) to be 
] lain ted red. 

5. Marriage customs. — Marriage isendogamous ; 
but even at the end of the ISth cent, chiefs had to 
take their wives from another tribe (V’iedma). 
This was probably a survival of primitive exogamy. 
Marriage do(‘s not require any religious ceremony. 
In early times, however, the shaman recited some 
invocations and gave advice to the new ly-weddcd 
jiair. The basis of marriage is the purchase of the 
woman from lier parents. Perhaps the scaicity of 
women ex}dains the long maintenance of this 
custom. It is said that there aie three men for 
every woman among the Patagonians, probably on 
account of the haul conditions of life for the 
woman, on whom devolves a number of laborious 
tasks— -tlie setting uji and taking down of the 
tents, the gathering ol berries and roots, prepaia- 
tioii of food, weaving, etc. A marriage takes 
])lace as follows : 

After acquinii;,^ renown as a skilled huntsman, the younjf man 
goes to the tent of his future wife’s parents and makes his 
proposal, mentiomnjf the numl)er of horses or ])iece8 of bi1\ er that 
he offers for her Usually he offerb tw'o horses to each of the 
future wufe’s brothers If the j)arcnts accept this ‘j?ift,’ the 
matter is settled ; they then ^^lve presents to the suitor in 
exchange. Next da^ the new'ly w edded couple take up their 
abode in a tent whudi tlie> l»uii<l with the relatnes on Imth 
shies, anti there thf\\ receive and entertain their friends 'I'hc 
whole affair ends in u jrreat feast, with tiancing and immode- 
rate use of Idaina (brand} ). On that day dog’s are not allow'cd 
to touch food— not e\eii tfie leavings of the feast 

Po] 3 "gamy is allowed, but seldom practiBcd. In 
former times cliHifs liad as many as tw'clve waves. 
After the death of the liusband, when the period 
of mourning is over, the w ife, especially if slie is 
no bmger young, may cohabit witii any man of her 
tiibe foi any lengtii of time. We must not con- 
clude from tliis tliat the morals of Patagonian 
w'omen are loose, for young gills are virtuous as a 
rule, and adultery i.s lare among the married. 

The hiith of a cliild is celebrated w'ith feasting 
ami dancing. It is also accompaiued by tlie 
follow ing ceremony : 

The clukl iH placed for a moment in tiie inside of an animal 
w hich lias just been sacrificed \n being slit from head to tail and 
ha\ing its entrails removerl. They believe that liy means of 
tins operation the child will become a good horseman (Prichard, 
p. 96). The child is llion measured, and on the following day 
the whole encampment knows how many horrt'H (a native 
measure equ^i to the lengtli of the hand) he is in height. 

6. Social organization. — The immediate mem- 
beis of a family all live in the same tent {kau)\ 
but each couple is separated from the others in 
the tent by curtains of skins, d'bey have food in 
common. Projmrty is individual, and is trans- 
mitted fiom fatbei to son. If there is no sou, the 
iiiberitance goes to the nearest relatives —first to 
the women, then to the men. (kmsaiiguinity is 
recognized to the fourth generation. 

Tlie Patagonians have no chiefs of the ordinary 
kind, although they recognize the superiority of 
certain men w ho are richer, more eloquent, or more 
skilful huntsmen than the others. The powers of 
the chiefs in fcfrmer times were more extensive : ' 
they conducted warlike expeditions, and acted as 
supreme judges in disputes between jieojile of the 1 


same encampment. Nowadays they act as inter- 
mediaries between the Whites and their compa- 
triots on various occasions ; they also conduct col- 
lective hunts — battues organized by several bands 
of hunters accompanied by their half-w'ild dogs. 

The Patagonians possess slaves, usually women, 
\vliom they have captured, after victorious battles, 
as a result of incursions on neighbouring territories. 
Hence w e come across Fiiegian slaves in tlieir tents 
(Spegazzini, Analcs de la sociedad dent ijiea Argon ■ 
tina^ xvii. 236). 

Literaturk.— T. Faikner, Description of Patagonia, Hfio- 
ford, 1774 ; F. de Viedma, Descripcron de la costa meridional 
. . . patagonica, In P. de Angelis, Cullecton de obi as y duca- 
inentos . . , Jlw de la Pfafa, liuenos Aires, 1836-40, v ; G C 
Musters, At Home wUh the Patagonians, London, 1871; C. 
Spegazzini, ‘Costumbres de los Palagonos,’ Anales de la so ^ 
eiedad cientijica Argentina, xvn. [Huenos Aires, 1884 1 221 ff. , 
Ramon Lista, Viaje al pnis de los Onas, do. 1887 ; P. A 
Segers, ‘ Habitos y costumbres de los indios Aonas (Onas),’ 
Boletni del Jnstituto geografico Artferitino, xii, [1891J r»Gff. , 
Lista, Los I mhos Tehuetches, Buenos Aires, 1894 ; H H 
Prichard, Through the Heart of Patagonia, London, 1902 , 
F. Out^s, ‘La edad de la piedra en Patagonia,' Annies del 
Museo nactonal de Ihu'nos- Aires, m. v, fl9or>J 2b3 ; Lehmann- 
Nietsche, ‘ El grupo lingiustico Tshon,' lieinsta del Museo de 
La mat a, xii. 11913] 217 J. DeniKKR. 

PATALIPUTRA.-See Patna. 

PATANJALI. — Pataujali is regarded in India 
as the founder of the Yoga system Since, 
however, Pataujali, who is celebrated also a.s 11 
grammarian, lived in the 2nd cent. B.U., and tlie 
doctrines of the Yoga, both theoretical and juac- 
tical, can be shown to have existed in India several 
hundreds of years earlier, this tradition must be 
understood to imply merel^y that Pataujali in the 
Yogasntnis for the first time gave liteiary foi m (o 
the Yoga doeiriiies. The scanty infoimatioii that 
we possess on the life of Pataujali is full of h'gends 
and contradictions, 

Literatcrk.- RajendralSla Mitra, Yona Aphorisms, (!al- 
I (“uLta, 188.3, Pref. )» Iwiff. , F. Max Muller, Sir Systems of 
Indian Philosophy, I.oudon, 1890, pp. 156 f , 4l0ff. 

I K (iARBE. 

PAT ARINI (also I’a -termi, Patnni, PaMiarista*, 
Patarclli). — This is the name liy which the Oathari, 
or Albigenses {q.v.), were frequently designated in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, but, aftei that time, 
it was more vaguely employed to denote heretics 
in general. The etymology of the term has been 
much disputed (see 0. Schmidt, Ibstoirr et dfirii'ino 
dos Cat hares, Paris, 1848-49, ii. 278-279). Its 
cailiest use, as ajiplied to the Cathari, is j)erhai>s 
that in a canon of the Lateran Council of 1178, 
where it occurs, along wdth Publicaiii (y. c. ), as an 
alternative designation for Cathari {(’. de Vu; and 
J. Vaissette, Ihst. g^n^rale de Langnedov , Paris, 
1872-90, vi.- 86 ; see also 222). The best aulhenti- 
i-ated etymology associates the term with the 
Pataria in Milan, a democratic party in that 
city, in the 11th cent., whom their aristocratic 
rivals contcmiituously designated as Pateriiii,’ or 
‘ ragamufiins ’ ; ‘ cisque jiaupertatem improjicrantes 
I’aterinos, id est pannosos vocabant’ (Bonizo, 
in PL cl. 82r)) ; cf. ‘ les Giieiix ’ in the Low 
Countries in the 16th century. The Paterins 
largely followed the teaching of Ariald, the 
fanatical denouncer of a married clergy in 
the 11th century. As the Cathari also decrieil 
marriage on the part of eeelesiastics, and, partly 
on aceonnt of their poverty and still more, per- 
hajis, from their desire to escape observation 
in their assemblies for worship, also sought out 
obscure localities, their defamers naturally availed 
themselves of these features to transfer to them 
the epithet which had formerly been ajqdied to the 
follow'ers of Ariald, while the quarter in which 
they resided also became known as Pataria, and 
in more recent times as Contrada de’ Patari. 

J. Bass Mullinoer. 
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PATETS.— See Chkkds and Articles (Parsi), 
KxriATION AND ATONEMENT (Parwi). 

PATH (of the gods or of the soul).— The word 
‘ path ’ and its synonyms, it is obvious, lend them- 
selves readily to specifically religious and ethical 
applications ; but the most highly developed 
technical employment of this nature is found in the 
literatures of India and of Persia. 

I, India. — In the Jiigveda and the Atluxrvaveda 
the word ‘ jiath ’ (Skr. panthd-^ pathi-, path- ; 
adhmn - ; gdtti-, and derivatives) lias the usual 
literal meanings as apjdied to ways on earth and to 
the courses of the heavenly bodies either as such 
or as deities, and ligurative meanings such as the 
way unto sleep and the path of man’s life. In 
addition, it has two main religious significations : 
(a) the path of the gods, and (b) the path of the 
fathers. 

{a) The. path of the gods is the way between tlie 
world of the gods and tlie world of men ; it was 
created and is kept in repaii by the fire-sacrifice 
with the drinking of the .voma-juice, and by the 
devout thought or meditation of the pious wor- 
shippers. Even more definitely, this path or these 
jiaUis (for there is no consistency iu tlie number) 
are said to have been first made liy Atharvan, the 
mythical first firo-jiriest, through his institution 
and practice of the fire-sacrifice, though at other 
times otlier ancient seer.'-', and the gods Brhaspati, 
Agrii, Tndra, and Soma, are severally called ‘path- 
makers ’ Agni, the fire, both as physical fire and 
as god of the fire, is termed the ‘ knower of the 
ways,’ for by them he comes doAvn to earth to the 
sacrifice amf kindles the holy fuel, and by them he 
hastens back to heaven to invite the gods to come 
down to eartli to the sacrifice, where they may sit 
on the glass round the holy fire. With or 

without this formal invitation of Agni, the gods 
(India, Vanina, Aryaman, Savitr, Pusan, Aramati, 
tlie a.hnns, the maruts, tlie fbhus^ etc., arc men- 
tioned in this connexion) come down by these paths 
to the sacriiice, where they vicariously, througli the 
jiriest, enjoy the drinking of the soma. Elsewhere 
Agni is spoken of as hnnging to the gods by tlie 
jiatlis the viands and the -drink, or otlici 

ullerings ; by them either the a.^vins or the eagle 
l onveys to Indra the soma ; by tliem, before the 
sacrifice, the ju'ayers asc.end to Agni and Indra ; 
the soma, is appealed to, to put them into fit con- 
dition for the ascent of a new song of praise and 
iietition. This is the path of amyta, or imniortality, 
by which tli<‘ rbhvs, aftei drinking the soma, were 
able to attain places among the gods ; it was by 
songs, however, that the angirases built their way 
to immortality. But death is warned to keej) 
away fiom this path that the gods tread. At other 
times as well as at the time of the sacriiice the 
gods come to the earth by these paths, which 
extend from the seat of the highest god, far 
beyond the vision of man ; yet man is thought of 
as Avandering along the patli of the gods, during 
the sacrifice, though arrival at the abode of the 
gods is felt to be beyond attainment. These jiatlis 
are characterized as bathed in light, straight, 
ancient, dustless, easy to go, thornless, god- 
trodden. 

{b) The path of the fathers, or pitfs (the spiiits of 
the ancestors), is the path leading from the Avorld 
of the living to the world of the dead. It Avas 
originally discovered by Yama, the first of men to 
die, and hence is called ‘the path of Yama.’ 
Others followed in his jiatli, and made their way 
to the abode of the dead, so that it is occasionally 
called ‘ the path of the Hiicient ones.’ This path is 
dark, fearful, frightful, foiAvard-going, descending; 
Agni, in his manifestation as the tire which con- 
sumes the corpse, is directed to go this way and 


not upon the god-trodden path. As the soul of 
the dead man makes his AA^ay to his ncAv abode, he 
must pass the ‘ two dogs of Saranni,’ the sun and 
the moon, which are represented now as guarding 
the path and driving aAvay the Avolf, and iioav as 
dangerous obstacles to the passage of tlie soul. 
Pusan is implored to protect tliis road. Those 
who have gone this path cannot come back — a 
Vedic idea, uttered before the origin of the belief 
in metempsychosis ; but, though tliey cannot re- 
turn to lesume life in this A\wld, still the pitps may 
leturii by this path for a brief space to partake of 
the oflerings at the sacrifices AAiiich are made to 
the souls of the dead. 

The path of the pUpsiH not infrequently confused 
with the path of the gods, and is describiul a.'< 
made by the ancient seers or by the pUrs, and 
extending to heaven or to the lofty sky, bringing 
us into association Avith day and light, wuth sun 
and moon. 

Ill tlie Upaiiisads there are four dill’ermit ways 
or paths for the soul aftei deatli : (1) the soul 
arrives at its ncAV liome at once after death, with- 
out intervening travel or exjieiiences ; (2) the soul 
returns into the universe ; (3) the .soul tnivcls on 
the waj’ of the fathers, through murk and night, in 
the days of the Availing moon, to the moon as the 
place of tlie dead ; (4) the soul goes by the path of 
the gods to the regions of light, whence th<*re is no 
return ; this last is for those Avho have earned then 
final release from the trammels of the fleshly bo(l> . 
and go to the sun as final abode, nevermore to la* 
reincarnated. 

Certain other specialized uses of the word ‘ path ’ 
in the Vedic texts deserve mention. 

(c) The path of the soma-jmee . — When the plant 
.^onia is pressed for the extraction of the juice to be 
used in the ritual, the juice is spoken of as lloAMiig 
tlirough the sieve into the pail by a snlendid path, 
or by straigbtest j>atbs, which it makes for itself, 
dustless, humlredfold or thousandfold ; it Hoavs, 
trickles, hastens, or rushes roaring along them ; 
the streams of llie juice cover the })ath a.s by a 
Avagon. The mode of expression is the effect of the 
exaggerated Hindu imagery, tending here as else- 
Avlierc to predicate the most exalted attributes foi 
that Avhich is being glorified. 

{d) The path of pta, or righteousness, is a term 
Avhich may be applied to any path, lif-eial or figura- 
tive, Avhich is not inconsistent Avitli good morality. 
While at times used almost as w'e may use ‘ the 
path of right conduct,’ it is both a vaguer and a 
more inclusive term, sometimes synonymous with 
the path of the god.s, sometimes with tlie conduct 
of the sacrifice, sometimes with proper behaviour, 
and is used even of the course of the waters Avliich 
Indra released (see beloAv (/)). By folloAvuig the 
path of rta man passes unscathed through eA'il or 
through sorrow and sufteriiig. 

The aripi^ldnaamdrga (Pali, ariyd atihangiko 
maggo), or ‘noble eightfold path,’ of Buddhism is 
a somewhat similar idea to this, and is the w'ay 
pointed out by Buddha for escape from the misery 
of existence, consisting of right vicavs, right 
thoughts, right Avoids, right actions, right living, 
right exertion, right recollection, riglit meilita- 
tions. 

(e) The path to fortune, to welfare, to power, to 
the. winning of rielws, etc., is constantly mentioned 
in the Vedas ; and Indra, Visiiu, Agin, Soma, 
Pusan, Bhaga, the daAvii, tlie alvin.s, the maruts, 
the pbhus, etc., are implored to prepare it for men, 
or to lead men to it. This path is not sharply 
distinguished from the path of rta^ nor from the 
path of the gods, but at times they merge into one 
another. ^ 

(/’) The path of the ivaters. — Indra is said to have 
shun the dragon or demon whicli restrained the 
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waters, and tlien, by l)iir8tin‘j: open the clouds, or 
the mountains, in which the waters were conhned, 
to have set them free to run in tlioir paths over the 
earth. Less often it is Vanina who builds the 
paths by which the waters flow to the sea. Tlie 
myth is, of course, derived from the phenomenon 
of seasonal di oughts and rains in India. 

2. Persia. — In the religion of Zoroaster the word 
‘ path ’ (Avestan pantay-, path-^ jinthn-) has much 
the same development as in the Veda. In the 
oldest Zoroastrian texts, the Gdthaf: of the Avesta, 
we find the i)ath of nshn (identical etymologically 
^v ith Skr. rta), or righteousness, which is straight, 
ju'olitable, and easily traversable, and leads the 
faithful follower of the religion to paradise {yard 
demdna, ‘the home of song’). This path is 
revealed to the ])i()ns by Ahura MazdAli and his 
archangels ; it is s])okcn of also as the ‘ path of 
Vohu Manah ’ {‘ good thought,’ one of the Avestan 
archangels), founded by Aliura Mazdah and Asha 
(personilie(l as an aichangtd), and taught by Asha ; 
it is the jjath to Asha ,* it is the path of the religion, 
or of the i ighf teaching. 

Tfie ju(*tuie of the journey of the soul upon t his 
])ath IS givtui in some detail in the later wiitings 
of the religion. 

For three Uru s after death the soul hovers near the body, but 
on the luorniiijr of the fourth day flies away, waftod by a 
frajrrant brec/v or KuflFo(>ated by a stinking wind, a(*cording to 
bin deserts. Fiesentlv he is met a beautiful maiden or by a 
frightful hag, who also t.vpify his previous life and religion. 
He arrives finallvat the tribunal of tlie judges, Mithra, Sraoslia, 
and Rashnu, and his good deeds are weighed against his bail 
deeds If the good deeds prevail, he sets out across the bridge 
of the Chiinat, or ‘divider,' which passes across the abyss of 
hell to heaven, and he finds the bridge broad and easy to ascend, 
until he arrives lu paradise. But the soul whose evil deeds 
outweigh his good deeds finds the bridge growing narrower and 
nanower anti more difficult to mount, until he plunges off and 
down into heh toi his evei lasting punishment. 

3, General, — Tii other lands there is hardly the 
same deliuite use of specific words in these special- 
ized meinungs, tbougli every leligion naturally 
has itsow n version or versions of the way traversed 
by the soul aftei death ; among the Afucricau 
Indians, e.y., the soul is generally represented as 
travelling to the westward, supplied with provi- 
sions, and as reaching the land of liis spirit-anoestor.s 
after jiassing .successfully some obstacle. 

Litkr VTt'RK. —I The passages of the R}(jpeda and A iharoa oeda 
niav l)p tiacod by H Grassmann’s Worterlmch zuin R^g-Veda, 
Leipzig, lM7:t, and W D Whitney's ' Index Verhorum to the 
Atharva-Veda,' in JAOSxn. [1881 J (both of which are complete 
word-concordances), under the appropriate words. Sec also 
R. G Kent, ‘The yedic Path of the Gods and the Roman 
Pontifex,' in Classical Philology, viii [191SJ 818-326; and esp 
H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanxahaden vnd die Anfange 
dea Duddhisinua, Gottingen, 1915, pp. 100 f., 146, 844 f. On tiie 
‘ two dogs of Sarama ' see M. Bloomfield, Crrbertta the Dog 0 / 
Hades, Chicago and London, 1905. 

a. The GAthio passages are Yasna, xxxl. 9, xxxiii. 6 , xxxiv 
1‘2, xliii. 3, xlvi. 4, I. 4, li. 13, 10, liii. 2; other passages may he 
traced by means of C. Bartholomae, Altiramachea WOrterlmvh, 
.Stra.s.shurg, 1906, pp 843, 847 f. The journey of the soul is 
described, with roferonces to the sources, by A. V. Williams 
Jackson, M>ie imniscihe Religion,’ §§ 82-84, In W. Geiger and 
E Kuhn, Grundnas der iramachen Philologie, do. 1895-1904, ii. 
0S4f 

3 . 8 ee E. B Tylor, PCi^. London, 1913, i 348-350, 869 f.; 
A. L. Kroeber, ‘ Indian Myths of South Central California.’ in 
the Univ of California Publicationa : American Archceoiogy 
and Ethnologij, vol. iv. no. 4 [1906-07], p. 217 ; F. G. Speck, 
‘Notes on Chickasaw Ethnology and Folk-Lore,’ In JAFL xx. 
[1907] 58. R. G. Kent. 

path ANS.— S ee Afghanistan. 

PATICCA- SAMUPPADA. — Paticca-samup- 
prula (‘causally continuous’ or ‘collective up- 
rising’) is tlie name of a central doctrine in early 
Budtfhism and in all Theravada Buddhism. It is 
also called the NidrXna (‘ba-sis’ or ‘ground,’ i.e. 
cause) doctrine, or the Baccajftkftra (‘related con- 
ditions’), and is leforred to m the Pali Sutlas as 
Ariya-Naya (‘the noble [or Ariyan = Buddhist] 
metliod or system ’). The first, second, and fourth 


names arc canonical, but the third occurs only as 
a (late) title in the third and more recent section, 
the Abhidhfxinma-Pitakn. European Tndianists 
call the doctrine ‘ causal genesis,’ ‘ dependent 
origination,’ or ‘ theory of the twelve causes.’ 

The doctrine so designated is a formulated series 
of terms (1) expressing the interrelated or mutu- 
ally dependent order obtaining throughout the 
sphere of sentient phenomena in the life of 
creatures, (2) considered from the point of vii’w 
of sentience. In oilier words, it Htatc.s that the 
salient feature.s of sentient life reveal an order of 
mutually dependent oi cuiTcnces, tlirowing otf, as 
they evolve, an ever-recurring oiitiTOj) of painful 
feeling. 

This is the burden of the formula stated and 
applied in detail. But there is also a concise and 
alistract version of the formula, in which the apjili- 
eation to sentient phenomena is eliminated, and 
which is therefoie nothing le.ss than a formula of 
causation in general. Sometimes this universal 
.statement is juefixed to the fuller formula ,* some- 
tiine.s it reyuesents it in hiicf ; once or twdeo it is 
used irid(‘pcndently. It riiii.s : ‘ This being present, 
that becomes (or happens) ; from tin; arising of 
this, tliat arises. This being absent, that docs not 
become ; fiom tlie ces.sation of this, that cease.s.’ 

In the Pall onlv one aiul the same dernoriHtral.ive adjective, 

‘ this ’ (ulatn), IS used, and not tlie pair ‘ this, that ’ {idiog, n.sn), 
Butthi.^ .shoni<l not lead tlie reader to see in the formula a set 
of merely identical propositions. Ptili d’< tion does not dis- 
fcmgui.sh between two terms in our wav ; but the context 
invariably shows that there are two terms and not one. 

This alistract version does not occiii in either the 
or the Vninya, Buddlia-h’gend ; nevertheless 
ill certain Anitas the Buddha is rcpiesonted as 
teacliing it, and also as calling it Imanmia, and 
Ariyan method {MajjJnnia, ii. Wl \ Sawyntt<(^ 
V. 388; Aiiguttnra^ v. 184). It is used in discus- 
sions with jiersons of education, lay and religious, 
hut is obviously not suitoil to tiie theme of a 
saviour of hi.s fellow-men wTestling in thought how 
to hnd a Avay of escape for the world, nor to tlie 
language of ileoj) religious emotion and romance in 
which tiiat theme is embodied, and through w’hich 
the Maheipaddna , or ‘ sublime legend,’ appealed 
so widelj’ and powerfully to all sorts and comlitioris 
of men. 

The applied and expanded formula is also termed 
Dhamina and identilied witli it {Majjhimd, i. 191). 
It constitutes, in fact, an exiiansion of the second 
and third of tlie so-called ‘ four Ariyan truths or 
facts ’ put forward in the Buddha’s first sermon, 
and considered as the nucleus of his teaching, viz. 
the truth as to the genesis or cause of ill, and the 
truth as to the cessation or suspension of the 
cause of ill. As expressing a cosmic truth, it was 
considered as valid eternally and from eternity, 
independently of the advent of a Tathagata (or 
Buddha), not to mention any action by a deity. 
As a truth that became buried and forgotten foi 
ages at a time, under mythologies and theologiixs, 
the function of a Buddha was to re-discovei and 
revive it. 

* Whether Tath&^atas arise or not, tliis elemental datum 
(Ahdtxi) stands as tne ostablishins; of thiriK^s as effects . . as 
the cause of this and that. Ooncernin^ this ... a Tath^^nta 
becomes enlig’htened and penetrates it . . . and lie decluies 
. . . makes it manifest, and behold! he saith' (here follows 
the formula in detail). ‘ Thus these stable, constant, immutable 
elements are each (‘Ailed a causal term (pa^teca-aaxnvppada)’ 
(Sarpyutta, H. 25. 3 ; of. Kathdvatthu, vi. 2, tr. in Points of 
Controversy, Txmdon, 1916, pp. 187, 387). 

Hence tills re discovery jdaj^s a great part in the 
Buddha-legend— the creed as to the process by 
which each Buddha in turn grasps the priiicijile 
governing the series of terms as a fuiiclamental 
trutli of sentient life. 

The oldest account of the re-discovery of the 
cau.sal order in its application to the facts of sen- 
tient life is proliahly that contained in the Mahd- 
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tmdana of the Digha- Nikdyn (ii. 1 ; tr. T. W. and 
C. A. F. Jlhya Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ 
ii. 1). Tlie scene is the shade beneath a tree famed 
thereafter as the Bodhi- (or I5o-) tree (‘tree of 
enlightenment ’), Hither, after years of unsatisfy- 
ing study under teachers, and of independent self 
inflicted austerities, equally sterile [Majjhima, 
i. 163-167, 242-249), the Biuklha-ahout-to- be comes, 
not faint and emaciated, but in restored health, to 
grapple, not with systems or abstractions, but with 
the order and tendency of sentient facts a.s they 
ajqtear to him. The fact of agoing, or decay and 
<bseaHo, the fact of deatli insurnioiiiitable by any 
sentient being whatever in earth or heaven — 
because inseparable from the essence of life itself — 
and a passionate pity for all sentient life in helpless 
subjugation to their sway still hold his thoughts : 

‘ Anti for this suffering no ojie knows of any way of escape, 
even from decay and death O, when shall a way of escape 
from this suffering be made known v . . . 

Then to him it occurred: “What now being present, Is 
decay-and-dying also present? Comhtioned by what is decay - 
and'dying?” Then to him thinking as to moans arose pene- 
tration of insight “Where birth is present, decav-and-<l\ing 
come to be ; decaj -and-dymg are conditioned by birth ” ’ {Diit- 
loauen, in f.). 

4’lie tliiiiker is now staited on the method of his 
argument, and the exposition of how, by coiidi- 
UoikmI scipience, sentient life proceeds on its 
doomed carci^r liom one birtli to another is given 
in the same terms The formula foi eacli linked 
stage gives more concise expression tlian the fuller 
text of the legend. It is couched, not in jiroposi- 
tions, hut in a string of qualilied terms, as lollow.s : 

' ' 'onditioncd-by-hirth, deca> -death (with its accompaniment 
of pain and 8orro^^) Conditioned - bv - becoming, hirlfi 
Conditioned- by •att.w'hment, bocotmng Conditioned - h\- 
natnral desires (or craMngs), attachment. Conditioncd-h\ - 
feeling, natural desires Conditioned-by-contai't, feeling 
Conditioned - by - sense, contact Conditioned - by;- composite 
organism, sense Conditioned-by-consciousness, the com- 
posite orgaiiibui ’ 

(I'his IS the foimula of ten ‘ bases ’ onl> , and in back ward order, 
or the order of re-discovery, as gnen m this aiu'icnt legend or 
creed, the thinker pushing his wa,^ from eonsoquent to ante- 
cedent..) 

‘Then to the IJodhisat this occurred: “ Consciousness turns 
back from the I’omposito organism ; it goes not beyond it.” ’ 

(In other words, we encounter, in senUe7ice, no new fact to 
adduce. As a man’s composite organism — mind and body- 
dissolves at death, the resultant consciousness of his last 
mental force springs up in a new embryo, human, bestial, 
infernal, or celestial. And the result of that embryo so in- 
formed is a comjioHite organism, or ndma-rupa. Hence the 
mutual conditioning of these two terms, as in the case of seed- 
frmt-seed, egg-hen-egg.) 

“‘Only thus can one be born, grow old, die, fall (from 
one sphere), spring up (in another), namely, conditioned-by- 
composite organism, consciousness. Conditioned-by -eonscions- 
ness, comiiosite organism. Conditioned ■ hi - composite 
organism, sense Oonditionod-by-sensc, contact Condi tioned- 
bv-contact, feeling. Conditioned-bv-feeling, natural desire 
(kniilitioned-bv-natural-desirp, attachment. Conditione<l-by- 
att acliment, becoming. Conditioned - by^ • becoming, birth. 
CoiidiLioned-by-birth, decay-and-dying, with sorrow and 
suffering. Such is the coming to be of this entire body of ill ” ’ 

‘“Coming to be! coming to bet {mmndapo)’* — at that 
thought there arose to the BcKlhisat a vision into things not 
called before to mind, and knowledge arose, and insight and 
wisdom and light. Then to him it occurred • “ What now being 
absent, is decay-and-dying also ab.sent ; by the ceasing of what 
does dec.ay-ancl-dying also cease V ” Then to him thinking a.s to 
means arose penetration of in.sight: “Whore birth is alnsent, 
decay-and-dyiiig is absent ; when birth ceases, deca> -ami- 
dying ceases. . . . Where becoming, etc., . . . (and so on to] 
consciousness ceases.” Then to him this occurred: “Lo! I 
have won to this, the intuition-way to enlightenment, namely, 
that from the composite organism ceasing, consciousness ceases, 
and conversely ; that from the composite organism ceasing, 
sense ceases. . . . Such is the ceasing of this entire body of ill. 
Cleasing ! Ceasing ! ” At that thought there arose to him a 
vision into things not called before to mind, and knowledge 
arose, and insight and wisdom and light. And thereafter he 
dwelt in the discernment of the rising andlpassing away of the 
five attachment groups (of the comjiosite organism) Such is the 
material group, such the mental groups, such is their coming to 
be, such is their ceasing And for him, abiding in that dis- 
cernment, not long was it before his heart, void of attachment, 
was set free from the Intoxicants (of sense desires, of renewed 
life, of wrong views, of ignorance).' 

This is the version of the legend giving the 
fullest context. But it lacks the eleventh and 
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twelfth link.*^, or, taking the formula in its usual or 
forward or time-oider, the first and second links. 
Tlie.se two oomjilete the traditional or doctrinaire 
presentment of the formula, and appear also in the 
other canonical versions of the legend. These 
occur in the Samyuttn-Nikdyay ii. 5 (or fourth 
Sutta of the Niddna-Samyutta), where the narra- 
tive is also generalized as experience of all Buddhas, 
and in the Viimyn^ Mahdeaqgn , 1st section (ef. 
Vinaya Texts [SUE xiii. (1881)], i. 73 f.). In the 
latter aceount the exposition of the doctrine is 
given, not as being re-diseovered, hut us being 
meditated iijum after enlightenment was won, and 
a.s eoiistitiiting, so to speak, the spoils of \ictory. 
The account as compared with tin* othei two is 
referred to Gotama Buddha only, and is relatively 
curt, a.s if, wdieri the rules of tlie older were heirig 
completely ‘edited,’ tins doctrinally imi>oitant 
portion w'as inserted with tlie other legends pic 
facing the liooks of rules, as a memoiandnm 
Internal evidence is thus rather against its heing 
the oldest version. 

The two links in question, taking the order of 
re-clis(‘ov<‘ry as in the Sarny utta narrative, are : 

‘ Conditioned -by-consciousness, aetion.s. Condi 
tioned-by-actions, ignorance.’ These may or may 
not be an addendum for tlie sake of com- 
pleteiio.ss. Theravada exegesis sees in them a 
linking up witli the jirevious life or lives of tlie 
sentient subject, just, as, at tlie other end, the 
next life is outlined by the other two extremes. 
We thus get : 


I'ij^noianre 

^ 1 conscioiis- 

/ birth (111 

1 actions (trans- 

c 1 ncHs . . 

t . earth or hea 

mittuipr re- 

% ^ - lo . . bc- 

S a A vens, etc ) 

1 suits). 

lomin^. 

ideiay-and- 

1 

\ 

Vdyiiitr 


Thus enlarged and envisaged, the scheme become- 
more interesting in perspective than if the ])ast and 
future of the three lives had been represented as 
groujis of terms identical with those ot the lueseiit 
life. It w'as ojien to the compilers so to rejueseiit 
it. But the table as compiled shows a greati'r pre- 
occupation with the w’orking of causation than ii 
there had been ofiered mere rejietitiori. In the 
central group we have the working out of the jiro- 
cess of sentience, culminating in tlie central links 
- sense, feeling, desire— and rejiresenting a fresh 
ebullition, a new source of causal force reaching on 
into the next birth. There its resultant is renewed 
sentience, eventually again to be darkened by the 
inevitable disease-decay- deatli. But the present 
is also itself a resultant— a centre of efleets in 
.sentience due to causes in the past. Simplifying 
that past, the compilers ]>resented it in abstract 
as causal only. The causes are generalized as two : 
the limited and imperfect knowdeilge whicli is 
called ignorance {a-vijjd) — ignorance of how the 
life of ser.ae-desires makes in the long run for 
dukkha^ ‘ ill ’ ; and activities of deed, word, and 
tliought, conditioned by that ignorance, and con- 
stituting the knrma-ioxi^e^ which result in the 
sentient effects of the next {i.e. the nre.sent) life. 

It is very necessary for the reader to keep in 
mind this View of the twm past-life terms as a 
Bimplified, abstract aspect. Western critics, 
ignoring the Theravada tradition, have speculated 
on how ‘ignorance’ (i.e, knowledge of a sort, just 
as cold is, scientifically, heat of a sort) can he the 
primal source (!) of these sentient phenomena. 

‘ Ignoran<;o,’ wrote Buddhatrhopa, ‘ is here chosen mily as a 
Btartinfr-jKiini for the exposition, not because it is itselt cause 
less ’ ( y tsudd hi- Mag f/a, xvii.). 

Anotlier difficulty, met by the commentators, is 
the distinction between ‘becoming’ (bhava) and 
‘ birth.* They explain ‘ becom^g ’ under two 
aspects : {a) wher] it conditions birth, the fruition 
or results of past actions is meant (kammahhava ) ; 
(b) in the phrase, ‘ becoming is conditioned by 
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attachment,’ the f^encral result in future life is 
meant {upapatti-bhava) (cf. Aunj;, Compendium 
of Philosophy y p. 262). Thus ‘grasping leads to 
becoming,’ i.e. (h) to renewed life (<«) through the 
woiking of action’s results. 

'Die Theravada tradition has, unlike the Mahfi- 
yanist schools, consistently ke]jt the Paticca* 
samuppada to the fore in its teaching, and has 
held as authoritative, in exegesis of thedoctiine, 
the dissertation contained in Buddhaghosa's 
Visiiddhi-Maggay xvii. Hence a few notes from 
that dissertation are here added. 

Buddhuf^liosa, whose erudition was built upon 
the traditional culture of his age, often refers to 
the doctime by the post-canonical name bkava- 
c/in/ckiiy ‘wlieel of becoming.’ He is throughout 
empliatic as to the formula b(‘ing no mere enumera- 
tion of a series, but a doctrine of certain states 
conditioning the one the othei — in other words, a 
scientihc doctrine of causation in sentient pheno- 
mena. Theie were views current that the formula 
was only a li.stof hnppenings {uppridamaftnm), and 
he insists at length on the full significance of the 
old Suttn-l\l\o, paticca, ‘because of,’ ‘ on account 
(if,’ and samuppada, as well as on the w'ord parcayd, 
rendeieil above ‘conditioned by.’ These terms 
(‘X pressed a jirocedure {pavaita) of conditions up- 
rising, contrasting with the view's of those who 
denied causation, w'ho advocated chance or irre- 
gular causation {vi^amadictu) {on these cf. the i 
A dh icra sa m iippan n ika's [ — aka rana-samu}>pan - 
mka., ‘ believers in things arisen without a cause’] 
ot Digha-Nikdga , i. 30) oi w'ho ludieved in over- 
ruling disjKJscrs, Parcaya, ‘ condition,’ he defines, 
aft(‘i the fashion of mediaeval commentators, as 
fiatirca ctas'iud ctJ ti parcaya.' Condition means 
* on account of, from that, it makes go’ {pace- is 
//ati bcfoie. ay, the causative of f, ‘to go’). Now', 
he goes on 

‘The e 8 m.‘Titial feature in “ eondition " ia furtheianec (or 
‘aid,’ Thus is there anything the persistenee, 
or the arising of which is a furthorance, that thinjf is a con- 
dition ot what 18 aided. Condition, cause [Atcnr], reason 
[kaiann, lit. ‘ causinj’-to-niakc ’], basis, Rround [ntd« 7 ia], and 
such terms arc one in nieaiiirin’, diverse in form ' 

The shoj timed abstract form he does not take into 
account m this chn()ter, but in his commentaries 
on it, w'hen it occurs, both with and without the 
fuller formula, in the Ma/j/mna and Sarnyutta- 
Nikdipts, he r(‘f(*rs to it as (he Pac-cayakara, or 
method of conditions, namely, that ‘given the 
condition, the fruit (consequent) comes to pass.’ 

Whether the formula in its detailed form and 
the doctrine ot causation npjdied to sentient 
phenomena were entirely and originally Buddhist 
or were annexed from pre-existing systems is a 
matter of controversy. The ditliciilty in deciding 
lies laigely in tlie uncertainty as to wdiich systems, 
as expounded in the earliest records preserved of 
them, are pre-lluddhistic. There are fragments of 
the linked form of exiiosition, used in the formula, 
surviving in the ajdiorisms known as Yoga ami 
Sankhya siitras, but, xvbereas these mtras are 
reputed to be ancient, the compilation of them in 
commontanal work.s is, as regards the Buddhist 
canon, relatively quite modern. No originality, 
however, is claimed either by Buddhists or by 
Eurofiean exponents fur the method— method 
which may have its roots away back in the 
primitive folk-lore of our race. In the mtraa the 
(‘mphasis on the natural law of cause and effect 
in sentient phenomena remains practically sterile ; 
it was the work of Buddhism, w hether it antiei- 
iiated or annexed, to render insight into natural 
laws a fruitful religious doctrine. Theories of 
first causes an^^ primum mobile reach hack, in 
Indian Vedas, far beyond the date of Thales of the 
Levant. But, if we compare the primitive notions 
1 See art. Rblation (Buddhist). 


of cause itself, anthropomorphically conceived lis 
akin to a fiat of will, or to a manual eftort, with 
the earliest Biiddliist resolution of cause into 
necessary antecedent conditions, each ancillary to a 
‘ fruit,’ or consequent coming to he, if we remember 
that tins conception of causation w'as substituted, 
in the process bringing about sentience, for chance 
or divine tiat, and viewed as natural law w'hicli 
man might modify by adapting his actions thereto, 
it may then be that the force of the words, ‘ arose a 
vision into things not called before to mind,’ may 
cause to arise for the historian of human ideas 
a vision not less interesting. 

LiTKRATiiRK. — DialoQUfs of the Buddha, tr. T. W. uikI 
c: A F. Uhys l>avicl«. London, 1910, ii. 23-61 ; H C Warren, 
Buddhism 171 'J'ranslattuns, Oainbridfre, Mass., 1900, pp. KW 
179, C A F Rhys Davids, London, 1912, <’h. i\ . , 

H Oldenberg, Buddha*', 1914, div, ii. rh n., whtie 

refereni-es to controversial literature are Kiven , L. de la 
Valine Poussin, Throne des douzo causes, Unent, ISll.S, giviiip 
Sanskrit and Tibetan literature on the subject ; P Oltramare. 
La Fortuulc bouddhique des douze causes, Geneva, 190!1; 
P. Masson-Oiirsel, ‘Th<!*orie bouddhupie des douze conditions,’ 
ftn/i l\.xi fl915| 300. The two last named do not <* the view 
of the Tlieravada tradition, followed in this article. That view 
IS best set out by S. Z. Aung’, in A Compendium of Philosophy , 
London. 1910, pp 269-204, note on Paccavu and Papeca 
Samuiipiida C. A. F. KUVS DaVIDS. 

PATIENCE. — i^atienee, the ^aaCkU tCov dpcTuiv, 
as Chrysostom calls it, is a distinctly Christian 
virtue. In each of the great religions systems of 
history we lind that w hich is i elated more or loss 
closely to it, and a study of these leveals that (ioii- 
tiihution to the religious thought of tlie world 
which must be as.signed to CUiristianit \ , In the 
I'kist patience is near akin t.o the dyrdOeia which 
played so jirominent a part in the Stoic ooncejition 
of life. It consists of comjilete mdiHerence to 
circumstance iiuliiced by mental discipline ; it 
Ignores both pleasure and pain. Later exiiositions 
ol this virtue appioximatc to tliat jiower to endure 
which is indicated in the Latin word and 
which is prominent in popular and superficial ideiis 
of patience. The Yoga system of I’atahjali finds 
its modern exponents in the faglrs w'ho endure 
(irivations and self-inflicted torture sometimes of 
quite revolting forms. I’his, it is evident, is imu'e 
passivity ig.v.), and, wdien accepted in order to 
acquire merit, so far from creating nobility of 
character, it has a distinctly sellish and degrading 
relation. The Greek idea seems rather inclined to 
t beside of courage. In the Thcafetus (177 B) Plato 
speaks of di>dpiKiios vTropeivai ( ‘ Jiut iencc ’ — UTro/xovr/) 
as the true antithesis to dvdvbpcoi 0ei>yeo/. This 
IS a great advance upon both the dirdOfia of the 
Stoic and the passivity of the Indian Yogi. But it 
is not until we come to Christian teaiihiug that we 
see how iiatience can be a positive and ennobling 
force in human life and character. In turning to 
Cliristian teaeheis wo are met at once with the 
definition given by Clement of Alexandria {Sti'oui. 
ii. 18), iTTKJT'/ipr) ippeveriwv Kal ovk ^ppevcTlojv, ‘ the 
know ledge of the things wdiich xve may bear, and 
of the things which wo may not liear.’ Coceeius, 
on Ja H'-^, quoted by Trench {Synonyms of the NT^, 
London, 1876, p. 190 f.), comes nearer still to the 
true Christian conception of the word. He says : 

‘'Yirofi-oi'^ vcTHatur in contemtu bonoruiTi hujuB inundi, et in 
forti susaeptione affliotiommi cum gratiaruiu actione ; imprimis 
autom 111 constantia fidci et oaritatis, ut neutro niodo quassarl 
aut labefactari sepatiatur, aut inipediriquorainus opus suum et 
laboreni suurn elliciat.’ 

It is in this ‘ constantia fidei et caritatis ’ that 
we come upon the germinal truth which has so 
developed in the thought of the Christian Church 
as to result in that fuller connotation of patience 
xvhich is our heritage. There are two ideas which 
go to make up the complete conce()tion, and, most 
markedly, they are both shown in the beautiful 
Greek name for the virtue. 'Tiropop'b suggests in 
its two component parts the submission which 
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accepts the will of (Jod and the waiting which rests 
upon both faith and hope. As against the inditl’er* 
ence of the Stoics, the NT lays stress upon hope 
{q.v.) as the quality of true ])atience. St. Paul 
speaks of a patience wliich througli the medium of 
‘experience^ or ‘ probation’ (boKiix^) issues in hope 
(Ro 5* i) 5^ VTTO/JLOVT} doKifj.T^i't 7} 5^ SoKifii] ^Xvlda). But 
perhaps the most striking passage in this con- 
nexion is that M’hich we find in 1 Th P, where St. 
Paul speaks of hope as the characteristic quality 
(for thi.s is the true interpretation of tlie genitive) 
of patience, fxvTjfxovevovres rrj^ inroixovr)^ rrj^ ^XwLdos. 
As against the mere passivity of the llindu, on the 
other hand, St, T’aul places ‘ steady persistence in 
a life-work of good ’ (Sanday and He.adlani, on 
Kaf)' vTTo^ovrji' ^pyou dyaOou, Ro ‘2^ [The Epistle to tJiAi 
Ro^nansP, ICC, Edinburgh, 1902, p. 5H]), and the 
element of hope or exjiectation is supjdied in b6^ot.v 
Kai TL/x^u Kai difiOapaiav ^7)rovai ol the .same jmssnge. 
For enduranci! may be dogged, peevish, or cynical , 
it will in such case fail to be formative of Christian 
character. It even becomes desti active by the 
familiar law which .says ‘ corruptio optimi pe.s.sirna ’ 
But Christian patience is both positive and ellective 
of good in character, lor it is by jiatience that man 
wins Ids life (Lk 2P^). 

There is no true patience apart from that sub- 
mission of spirit which gladly accepts the will of 
God, ami which waits on in sine and certain hope 
that life ‘ means intensely and means good.’ 

It IS a travest y of Patience that describes he.i as 
‘sitting on a monument smiling at grief.’ She is 
found in no selli.sh isolation : there is no artiheiahty 
of joy upon her face. She comes down into all the 
pain and sorrow of life ; she looks witli steadfast 
cjn‘s at all the hideousness of evil ; but she is 
strong, for she re.sts utKin the unfailing love of a 
divine Person. It is when the love of God comes 
into human couiagt' and enduranoe that His life 
becouKis a [>artof oiii human (tx jierience, and human 
pain becomes illumined and beautified as it throws 
into relief the ‘far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ The type of such patience wa.s 
found in oiii liord Him.sidf (2 Th 3®), and it is 
through such patience that man is ‘made jierfcct 
by the thing.s Avhich he siifieis.’ 

Litkratcrk. — T here is no special work on the subject, hut 
refereiu’e.s abound in hoiiiiletical liU'iatnre, such u.s John 
Smith, Select Discourses*, tUnihrid^e, isrij), p. 426 f ; J T. 
Jacob, Christ the Indwellcr, London, ch xi See also 

J. McCosh, The Eniutions, London, iS80, p. 131 , ami H. F 
Amiel, Journal, Entf. tr., do. 188h, p 116 

\V. W IIOLDSWOHTH. 

PATIMOKKHA.— This is the name fora col- 
lection of 227 rules to he observed by members of 
the Buddhist order of mendicants. A few of them 
relate to matters that may, in a sense, be called 
ethical. But the rules themselves are not at all 
ethical. Tliey determine only what stejis are to 
be taken in each case by the order ; and the eases 
are matters of the restrictions a.s to dress, food, 
clothing, medicine, etiquette, manners, and so on, 
to be observed by the members. In four cases out 
of the 227 the jmnishment, if it can be called pun- 
ishment, is exclusion from the order. In all the 
other cases it is merely snspension for a period of 
time. 

There had been other orders before the Buddhist 
order was founded, and no doubt some of the rules 
were based upon rules already existing in those. 
There is nothing exclusively Buddhist aliout any 
one of them. On the other hand, each of the ilitler- 
ent orders had, no doubt, some rules whicli the 
others had not. It would be very interesting if we 
could ascertain whether any, and if so which, of 
the 227 rules w^ere followed by the Buddhist order 
alone. But this is not yet possible. The Jain 
order is older ; but the rules otiserved in it before 
the Buddha’s time, even if they are still extant, * 


are not published. We Iiave also a few' rules laid 
down in the jiriestly law-books as obligatory on 
Brahman mendicants (/i/zf/i-AViMj?). Tlicsc are, tiov» 
evei, extant only in law-books centuries later (lian 
the period in question. And, though the niles 
were probably in force before ilie date of the law 
books, it is not p<)s.sib]e to say wlietlier or not they 
w'ere valid in the Buddha’s time. Such evidence 
as is available tenils to sliovv that they were not.^ 
And it is most probable that the ])articn!ar rules in 
question were meant to be siip]»lied to iiidividnals 
as such, not to niembers of an older or community. 
The veiy fact of the small niimher of rub's that it 
w'as considered advisable to record shows how slight 
was the im]Kjrtaiice attached by tlie compilcis of 
these law manuals to the matter of the organization 
of a religious order. 

In the ab.seiice of detailed Unowdedgo of the rub's 
of other tireviously existing Indiiui onleis, lMii(>]tcan 
writers have so far assumed a similaiity hct wi'cn 
the liiiddhist ordci and the European oiders imuc 
familiar to tlierii that thi'y have aiqilied to the 
Buddhist community the tecluiical terms in u.so 
in Europe ‘I’liese organizations are really vci;^ 
difteient — as dillereiit, in fact, as any two such 
orders could possiblj^ be. I'o give a few instances 
only: tlie Buddiii.st ordei in Indin iiad no monas- 
ten(!s, no establislimi'iits liiddeu heliind walls and 
inacccssibh; to the public, prcsuled over by an abbot 
or sujieiior; then* was no biciarchy at nil, no 
autboiity to which tlie members ot tlie ordei lind 
to submit, no jxnvcr in any one mi'inber of tlic 
order over any other member, and no vow of obcdi 
ence; at meetings of tlie chapter the senior membci 
present, reckoning not l>y age hut by the dnte on 
which he had heeu admitteil into the oidci, took 
the cliair ; the decisious weie by vote oi tlic major- 
ity, and the votes ot all membeis, wliatevci their 
seniority, were eipial ; no member ot the oidi'i w'as 
a juicst who could in any wxiy intoivene hetw’ccn 
any god and any man, or oiler any sacrifice, oi 
declare any forgiveness of sin, or give absolution ; 
no one of the 227 rules inculcati's any cieed or 
dogma or demands any soil ol belief ; any membei 
of tlie ordiT could give up his association wdtfi it 
w'lienever be liked ; tlieie is a special set of lules 
legulatiiig the manner in w bicli lie could do .so,‘‘^ but 
be could also leave tlie order, w ithout- any foi mality, 
simply by jmtting on a layman’s dii'ss;^ this was 
no empty form of words, it was (and i.s) constantly 
done. To translate tlie Avord hliilcUnt by'juiest/ 
or ‘ monk ’ is tberidore a sinjcfcstio fiilsi in resjx'ct 
of one or more of these matters, all of tliein of the 
first imnortanee. The w'ord means, literally, men 
dieant, but not mendicant in our sense of tlie Avord. 
With us the w'ord is as.sociated Avitli the false ]»r(‘ 
fences, the lies, and the trickery habitually used b^ 
mendicants to trade ujioii the .sentimentality of the 
kind-hearted. Ami, while there doubtless have 
been oeriods Avhen some members of the order may 
have laid themselves ojien to some such imjiiitation, 
yet to charge all the members, at all time.s, Avitli 
mendicancy is neither fair nor correct. Quite a 
number of the rules of the POt 'nnokkha are especi 
ally designed to juevent even the very ajipearam c 
of evil in this resjiect. 

A further misconception should here he iioticc'd 
The rules of the Pdtimokkha are not a li'-t of siris. 
No such conception as that of the European notion 
of sin enters even remotely into the Ihiddlnst vicAv 
of life. The rules of iha Pdtimokkha aie iiiamly 
economic ; they regulate the behaviour of luemhcis 
of an order to one another in respect of clothes, 
dwellings, furniture, etc., held in common. They 

1 The evidence is collected in Rh>B Dav^e, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 212-220. 

Sutta Vibhahga {Vin. in,), i. 8. 2£f. 

^ E.g., Vinaya Texts, i. 276. 
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were originally established in accordance with the 
customs of the time. As the customs changed, or 
as convenience dictated, the rules were changed. 
A number of such changes even in the very earliest 
time have been pointed out in th(‘ introductions to 
II. Olden Ix'rg's edition of the Vuiaya^ and U) his 
and the present writer’s translation of the Vinaya 
Texts. These changes have also gone on in later 
times, until to-day a larg<‘ majority of the rules 
have become obsolete. Notwithstanding this, the 
227 rules have l>een recited every fortniglit hy the 
folio wei H of the ancient tradition trom the Buddha’.s 
time until to-day. The institution of this cere- 
mony is recorded in the Sidta V^ibhauyn.^ 

Tliere had )>ecn observed from ancient times a 
festival on new and full moon days. The orders 
older than the rise of Buddhism bad kept up this 
ohser\ ance, utilizing the recurring sacied days for 
the exposition of their doctrines. The early Bud- 
dhists followed this precedent ; and once in eveiy 
fortnight on the sacred day, called the uposathrt da}’, 
the order met in its varion.s districts in chapter, and 
all t he rules weic recited. There has been eonsi<ler- 
able ditlcrence of ojn'nion as to the exact date of the 
month on whieii this ceremony should he held. 
T1 h‘ Ibiddhists have dispute<l on the j)oint as fre- 
♦juentiy (tliough without violence) as Christians 
have on the tiaie of Kaster. And they still dilfei. 
There is, indeed, a eertain amhigiiity m the oldest 
wording oi the rule on the point C and we know too 
little about the actual jjractice as followed in India 
in the early days of Buddhisin to be able to leach 
a coiu’lnsion as to which of the later schools Avas 
right in its contention. 

The Avord patnnakkhn occurs in one of the rules 
- -the TSt(\ pdehitfiyd — and also in the int rodiictoiy 
])hrnse tti he used at the monthly recitation of the 
lilies.® It Avould seem, tlierefore, to he older than 
the rules themselves. I'lie inannei in Avhich the 
Avord Used in the old passage first enjoining the 
recitation of it upon the bhikkhus* conliniis this 
su])j)ositioii. We need not, therefore, he .surprised 
to lind that the eaily Buddhists ascribed the insti- 
tution, not of tlie uposatha ceremony, but of (lie 
PfitimoLkha itself, to a date long antecedent to 
that of the Buddha ■’ If that he correct, the AA’ord 
pntimokkhd musl have been current in Ko.sala 
Avlieii Buddhism arose, and, to be more exact, no 
doubt among the members of the jirevious orders. 
What it means exactly and what is its derivation 
are both iiiicertaiii. The Old Commentary (on 
which see below) explains it as follows : 

Pdtitnokkham This is the bejfinninp, it is the fare (mttkham\ 
it is the pniuMi)al (painukkdm) of good qualities Therefore it 
18 called Patiinokkham. 

This as a ])iece of edifying exegesis is to the 
)oiut, and it has the advantage of that sort of pun 
ashionable in ancient folklore and exegesis. India 
can claim no monopoly in this department of primi- 
tive literary art. Some fine sneciinens of it might 
be culled from the classic ana sacred books most 
admired in Europe. It Avas supremely indifi'eient 
to accuiacy. And to take it fiu grand s^ricvo- as 
scientilic etymology is not oril^ to miss the point, 
but to forget the somcAA’liat important fact that 
scientific etymology Avas not yet born. When the 
Buddhists, centuries afterw’ards, began to write in 
Sanskrit, they (evidently not understanding the 
Avord) Sanskritizod it by prdtimoJcsa,^ apjiaroiitly 
supposing that it had something to do Avith moksa 
{q.v.). This is of course impossible. To have com- 
plied witli the economic regulations of an order is a 
1 In bk. ii the Uposatha Khandaka, tr. in Uhyu Davide and 
It. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i. 2^11 ff. 

Cf. Km. 1 . 102 with 104. See Vinaya Texts, i. 1. 

^ r(n. 1 . 102, tr in Vinaya Texts, i. 241 f. 

D'ujha, ii. 46-4.). The verse there given, containing the 
word pail mokkha, is included in the Dhammapada anthology 
as v’erse 185. 

'» See, e.g , Mahdvastu, iii. 61. 17. 


very different thing from having attained to the 
mental state deemed, in that order, to be ideal. 
Moksa Avould mean from the Buddhist point of 
vicAv the latter, not the former. In Buddhism at 
least, though it did not use the technical ternuno/f^a, 
the regulations of the Pdtimokkha Avere quite sub- 
sidiary. A man might have oliserved them all hi.s 
life, and yet not have even entered upon the first 
stage of the path toAvards um/mn<-ship or nivdd^ia 
(the Buddhist inoksa).^ In some one of the pre- 
Buddhistic orders pdtimokkha may possibly have 
hail some such sense— ‘ disburdenment,’ e.g., or 
‘ repudiation,’ or ‘ obligation.’ ® In the Buddhist 
canon pdtimokkha is used, quite frankly and 
sim]>ly, in the sense of ‘code’ — code of rules foi 
inemlWs of their order ; thus in the constantly 
repeated jdirase Pdtimokkha ■ sa7yivara - samvtUo, 
‘ restrained according to the restraint of the code’ 
or, again, in uhhaydni PdtnnoKkhdm, ‘both tlie 
codes’ (the one for men, the other for AAomen).*'* 

The Pdtimokkha is not one of the books in the 
Buddhist canon. Tins is not because it is later, 
but because it is older, than the canon. And 
every Avord of it, though not as a continuous book, 
IS confaiiHul in the canon, in the book entitled 
Sutta Vibhanga, ‘Exposition of the Suttas’ (the 
Avord ‘ Suttas ’ meaning, in this title, the 227 rules 
above referred to). First there Avas the code itself, 
handed down hy memory, ’riieii there arose a 
Avord-for-Avord eommentary on each of the 227 
rules ; Ave call this the Old Commentary. Then 
both these Avere encased in a iicaa commentary 
Avith snp})lementary chapters. It is this third 
edition, so to speak, that we have in the extant 
can on. ‘‘ 

It is in the snjiplenientary chapters that Ave find 
evidence of t hose changes referred to above. One 
is of esjiccial imjxirtance for the question of the 
Patiniokkha The rules are arranged in seven 
sections corresponding very roughly to the degree 
of Aveight attached to their observance. At the 
end of each section, on the uposatha day, at the 
time of recitation, the reciter goes on : 

‘ VpnerabU* sirs, the iiinety-two rules (here comes the name 
of the rulos m the partuml.ir sectionl have been recited. In 
respect ot (hem I ask the venerable one.s, “Are you pure in 
this matter''’” A second time I ask, “Are you jiure in this 
im-ittei A third time I ask, “Are you pure in this matter?”’ 
[There follows an interval of time ] 

'The venerable ono.s are pure herein Therefore do thej 
keep silerH'e. Thus I understand.’*^ 

It is evident that the original intention was that 
any brother Avho iiad been guilty of a breach of 
any of the regulations laid dowm in the section 
recited — e.g., that the legs of his chair or bed had 
exceeded eight inches in height {pachittiya 87), or 
that lie had left his chair or stool lying about in 
a hut occupied in common {pachittiya 15) — should 
tlien and there acknowledge that lie had broken 
the regulation in that respect. 

But in one of the supplementary chapters (the 
Khandakas)^ it is expressly laid down that this 
shall not he done. The brother who feels himself 
guilty shall acknowledge the fact beforehand. 
And, if he recollects only on the uposatha day 
itself that he has broken a rule, still he is to go 
(we are informed in anothei chapter, the Uposatha 
Khandaka)^ to a fcllow-inemher and say : * I have 
committed, friend, such and such an offence ; I 
confe.ss that ofieiice.’ Let the other say : ‘ Do you 

) See the passages collected by Rhys Davids, Dxalogws of th$ 
livddha, i. 2, 63. 

a See Oldenherg, Buddha^, Berlin, 1914, p. 881. 

3 Prati-wvr, in pre-Buddhistic works, means ‘ to bind on.' 

4 Ddjha, iii. 77, 267, 286 ; Manhima, i. SS, ili 11. 

® A-hgitttara, ii. 14 ; cf. Viv. i. 66 and Afig. iv. 140, v. 80, 201. 

8 See the masterly discussion of this history by Oldenberg in 
the introd. to his ed. of the text. 

7 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, i. 6f. 

8 Chullanagga, ix. 2 ; tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. 806. 

» lb. i. 282. 
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see it?’ ‘Yes, I pee it.’ ‘ Ilefrain from it in 
future.’ ^ 

The members discovered, no doubt, that any such 
interruption of the prt)ceedings as was involved in 
a confession at the nie(‘ting was inconvenient ; 
that it distracted the attention of the other 
members from the main object of the recitation ; 
and that it might lead, if several such cases arose, 
to a very serious inolongation of the formal meet- 
ing of tlie chapter. So the practute was changed, 
'riie oHending member had to * disburden ’ his <!on- 
science before the ceremony took jilace. And in 
any case the recitation of the Pat nnolckha was 
never interrupted in any way. Hi is is still the 
case in Ceylon and Burma. But tlic old formula, 
appealing to the members present to speak, is still 
jiart of the recitation. 

The subsequent history of the Pdttmokkha in 
India is very obscure. It is probable that it was 
preserved and recited regularly by all the diil'cring 
early schools of Buddhism. Afterwards, when, 
some six or seven centuries after the birth of the 
Buddha, there arose liiiddhists who abandoned the 
use of Pfili, and adojited Sanskrit, it is iirobable 
that they abandoned also the use of the Pati- 
moJckfui. But we do not really know. It is not 
used, so far as we have any evidence, by any of the 
numerous sects in China or .Japan who follow the 
tloctrines of one or the tither of these later Indian 
schools The fragmentary remarks of Burnouf" 
are suflicient only to point out the lines on which 
a future investigation of this problem may be 
made. 

LiTKRATirRK — E Burnouf, Introd a Vhtst. du Bcniddhimne 
tndien. Pans, 1S44 ; H Oldenbergf, The Viuaya Pi{aka, 
Ijondon, T W. Rhys Davids and H OJdenbergf, 

I'lnaya Texts (SBE), Oxford, iS81-85 ; T. W Rhys Davids, 
ThaUniues of the Buddha (SBB), do 1 889-15110 ; D'ujha Nikdya, 
bd. T W lth,VK Daiids and J K Carpenter (PTS), do. 1890- 
1913, Dhainmupada, ed. Surna^foda Thera (P2'B), do. 1914; 
Mahdvabtu, ed E Senart, Pans, 1882-97. 

T. W. Buy.? Davids. 

PATNA (PATALIPUTRA). -Patna is the 
capital of the modern province of Bihar, the 
ancient Magadha (y. /’.), in Gangctic India, and 
stands on tlie right bank of the Canges in lat. 25" 
26' N., long, H.Y 21' E It owes its historical and 
religious importance chieliy to tlie fact that it was 
the capital of A^oka, the first emperor of India, 
and tin; great propagator of Buddhism in 273-232 
H.C. (see A.Soka). It was at that time known as 
Patalijmtta, the source of the (Jrcek corrupt form 
Paii'bothra, as it was named in the records of 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador of Alexander’s 
successor, Seleiicus Nikator, to the court of AAoka’s 
grandfather Chaiidragupta, the Sandrakottos of 
t he Greeks.* It was only in process of being built 
in the last year of Buddha’s life (c. 482 B.C.), accord- 
ing to an incidental reference in the itinerary of 
Buddha’s last iourney in the Buddhist canon. The 
city coutinued to be the capital under the same 
name during the greater part of the reign of the 
imfierial Gupta dynasty from the 4th to the 6th 
century A.D. 

The traditional etymology of the name from the 
Asokan period onwards is the rather fanciful one 
of ‘ the son of the ^d^aZf-tree,’ i.e. ‘ the trumpet- 
flower tree ’ [Bignonia suaveolcns) ; and a legend 

1 lie is to squat on his heels over against the bhikkhu to 
whom he is confessing. Now, * in front of,' ‘ over against ’ would 
in post-Buddhistic Sanskrit be pait-mukha. If this word could 
he traced in pre-Buddliistic times, it would be possible to 
miggest a derivation of pdtimokkha (from this practice) lu the 
sense of ‘confession,' viz. that which pertains to crouching in 
front of another bhikkhu (cf. upa7n^ad, that which pertains 
to sitting down towards, hence ‘ a secret doctrine '). 

2 Introduction, p. 300 ff. 

3 The identity of Sandrakottos with Chandragupta was first 
siiown by W. .Jones (Asiatick Researehea, iv. [1796] 11); and 
Wilford noticed that the form used by Athenaous was even 
closer, namely Sandrakoptus {ih. v. [1796] 262). The Andro- 
kottus of Plutarch is the same person. 


therewith states that there was on the site a tiec 
of that species sacred to a goddess. No sjiecial 
sacred character now attaches to this shrub. In 
the ojiinion of tlie present writer, tlie name ])roli- 
ably meant ‘son of Patala,’ a famous ancient sca- 

I iort near the mouth of the Indus from which tin; 
lulk of Alexander’s trcojis sailed on their return 
journey from India. This jiresumos that a colony 
of Aryans from Patala settled in this part of 
Gangetie India and transferred to their now port 
tlic chevislied name of the far-distant old one. 
There is con.sidenible evidence in su[)]K)rt of this 
conjecture which cannot bo detailed here. It was 
also called ‘the city of flowers’ (Kusiim-jiuri and 
Ihishjia). The modern name Patna is the English 
form of tlie vernacular Palana, ‘a city,’ in the 
sense of ‘ the. city,' or ea]ntal. 

So magnili<*ent were the buildings of the ancient 
city in cyclopean carved stones that the eaily 
traditions ascribed its erection to giants Tliest* 
traditions are recorded by the Chinese Buddhist 
julgrims, Ea-Iiian and Iliueii Tsiarig, who visited 
the city and its monuments in the 5tli and 7th 
centuries A.D.’ The city was also known in the 
Isfc cent. B.C., for Diodorus Siculus says : 

‘ IlerculeH waH tlie founder of no Hinall number of cities, tie 
most renowned and greatest of winch he called I'ahbotlira ' 
{Uut 11. 39) 

But aft,(5r the 7th cent. a.d. the site of tins 
famous city was so comjiletely forgotten that, when, 
towards the end of the 18tli cent., Eurojiean in- 
quirers began to try to unearth the past histoiy 
of India, none of the learned Brahmans could give 
any clue to its whereabouts. The geograjihical 
lietaiis in the aceoiints of the Obinese pilgrims’ 
routes clearly sliowed that the lost city must have 
been situated at or near the modern Patna. When 
the stall of the Government Arelueological Survey 
were de]>uted to searidi foi it, they ie[)orted : 

‘ .Modern Patna consoqiu'utlN docH not stand on the site of old 
Pataliputra, but ver^ close to it, the old city haeiny occujned 
ivhut noiv the bed of the (lanycs. . . . All or ulrnoHt all fuiccs 
of the ancient city inust Ivny ainee have been swept away by the 
(id lines 

This continued to be the opinion of local liritish 
officials at I’atiia until 1892. In that year the 
present writer, irniiresseil with the importance of 
recovering the lost site for earlj’^ Indian history 
and GHjiccially for Buddhism, of which this city was 
tlie greatest stronghold, took advantage of a short 
visit to Patna to exidoro that neighbourhood, with 
the Chinese pilgrims ’ narratives in hand as a guide. 
As a result he found that not only was tln^ ancient 
site not washed away, but most of the leading 
landmarks of Asoka’s palaces, monasteries, and 
other monuments remained so obvious that they 
could be located without much difliculty, and 
several pieces of Asokan scul})tures were found on 
tlie surface. Exjdoratorv incisions then revealed 
the presence of several of the well-known Asokan 
monoliths, and also one of the huge sculptured 
stones which had excited the admiration of the 
Greeks and early Chinese visitors, in the form 
of a colossal capital in quasi- Pcrsepolitan style, 
Avhich proved to be one ot the earliest seuljiture- 
yet found in India.® But this and the othm- 
remains were so deeply overlaid by the alluvial 
deposits of the Ganges valley that they wore all 
buried to the extent of 14 ft. or more hencatli tlu; 
surface, rendering excavation irnjiossible on the 
1 Records of Buddhistic Kinadoms (Fa-Ilian), ed. J. Leggc, 
Oxford, 1886, p. 77 f. ; S. Beal, Bi-yii-ki, London, 1884, i p. Ivf. 
(Fa-llian), ii. 83 f. (iliucn Tniang) , T. Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India, do. 1904-05, ii. 87-100. 

5* Arch. Survey of India Report, viii. [1878] 24. 

3 A ‘ Persian ’ or Pcrsepolitan influence was remarked over 
half a century ago liv .James FerguBsoii, by A. Urunwedel in 
1893 {Buddhikische Kunst in J ndten^ierhn, 1893, pp. 14-17), 
and by James Kennedy in 1898 (JfvAS, 18'98, p. 284 f.), as 
noticeable in the details of the capitals of the AAokan pillars and 
in Bmal] pilasters of the same age found in several parte of India. 
Another fine Pcrsepolitan capital was found at Benares in 1914 
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score of expense. Tlirou^^di the enliglitened liber- 
ality of Mr. Tata, a Parsi merchant, the Indian 
liovernnitint has been able to undertake during 
tlie past tliree years systematic excavation of the 
site'' (hu.s indicated, and L), B. Spooner of the 
Au lueological Survey has already recovered 8truc> 
tmal remains of stone buildings on a vast scale. 
One of these is a replica of the throne-room of 
Darius Hystaspes, the celebrated ‘ Hall of a 
Hundred Columns’ at Persepolis. 

'riie discovery of the existence of such intimate 
Persian art - iiitiuence at the heart of Asoka’s 
empire, confirming the evidence of the colossal 
cHjutal cited above, is of great importance, a.s 
indicating unsusjiected sources for Indian civiliza- 
tion and to some extent for Buddhism. For A^oka 
was the greatest propagator of Buddhism, without 
whose active patronage that religion probably 
would not have survued. Before A6oka’.s tiim‘ 
there is no indejiendent evidence for the exi.steiice 
of Buddhism. Adopting that faith himself, he 
madti it the State religion of hi.s emjiire, and he 
zealously lavished all the roHources and wealth of 
his vast empire in building and endowing monas- 
teries and covering the countries with monuments 
to mark sites alleged to liave been visited by By ildha, 
or containing relics ; these visible traces of Sakya- 
rriuni were distributed by Asoka over India within 
great towers. Pa^liputra v'as the contie of all 
Asoka’s active religious jiropaganda ; here anus 
held the so-calle<l ‘ Third Buddhist Council ’ during 
Asoka’s reign, and from here that aidmit emperor 
sent swarms of Buddhist missionaries all over India 
and beyond its frontiers to propagate the new faith 
of his adoption There is a ])resumption that 
Asoka’s Buddhism was more developed than that 
of Buddha’s day, while it ditlers in many important 
essentials from that of the limldlii.st JVili canon, 
the eailiest liook of whi< h was not compiled, as the 
present wider lias shown, belore the ‘2nd cent, n.c.^ 
It is siguiiicant, theiefore, to find tin* presence of 
Persian influence at Asoka’s headquarters in such 
unsuspected strength. 

On the stiengtli of that great building of Asokan 
age which is virtually a replica <ji the famous Ptu- 
8e])oIitan jialace-hall, Sjiooncr propounds the theory 
that the aiithois, who were presumahly of Asoka’s 
dynasty, were really Persian or Parsi in nation- 
ality and Zoroastrian in religion ; and ho jiroposes 
to call the era of the Manryas (A.soka's dynastic 
title) the ‘Zoroastrian’ period of Indian history. 
In support of tiiis hypothesis he recalD the con- 
jecture of Buhler that, although no monumental 
evidence has been found to substantiate the claim 
of Darius Hystaspes to suzerainty over India, it is 
not impossible that the northern script used by 
Asoka in his iioriheni edicts was introduced bj' the 
f^riaii c.lciks of that Achicmeniaii conqueror. F. 
W. Thomas has also shown that the Mathura lion- 
sculpture reipiire-s foi its interpretation a reference 
to the fa(,;aile on Darius’s tomb. J. Marshall, the 
present ilircctor of the Indian Archmological Sur- 
v(‘y, finds from the excavations at Benares that 
Asoka presumably employed Grmco- Persian masons 
there. And Darius made use of rocks and juilars 
for ethico - religious inscriptions some centuries 
before A.4oka. Spooner disbelieves in any Greek 
influence having (;ontiibuted to the Indian civiliza- 
tion of the early Mauryan period ; for, ha<l it been 
operative in Chandragiipta’s reign, it would doubt- 
less have been referred to, be thinks, by Megas- 
tlienes the ambassador, who described the customs 
at Patna as if they had nothing in common with 
the Grecian. For Chandragiipta the evidence, he 
thinks, jioints to Persia only. It will require, 
however, fiirtlier new and more positive material- 
proofs before this theory can be definitely accepted ; 

1 Asiatic Review, new ser., vii. [1916J 389 f. 


and doubtless fresh evidence and inscriptions will 
be forthcoming from the excavations now in pro- 
gress. Darius’s claim to the possession of ‘ India’ 
as a ‘province’ has never been regaided as irnjily- 
ing more than the temporary possesvsion probably 
of the Indus valley only, of Avhieh even there is no 
inscriptional evidence. 

Pataliputra was also a Jain centre in the days 
of A6oka, who is claimed by the Jains as one of 
their patrons. While Buddhism has been extinct 
tliere for over six centuries, Jainism is still active, 
and in one of the jiicturesque iiiany-turreted white- 
washed temples of that cult the inscnjdion dated 
in the year corresponding to 1848 of our era was 
discovered by the pre.sent writer in which was 
preserved the ancient name in tiie form of Patali- 
pura, ‘ the city of PatalL’ 

Litkrathrk — D. B. Spooner, ‘ The Zoroastrmn Period of 
Indian History,’ JHAS, IfUfj, pp 6.3 f., 40.3 f, , L. A. Waddell, 
Discovery of the Lost Site oj J'atahpntra, the Pabimthra oj the 
(rieeks, Calcutta, 1892, Report on the Kjca rations of /’atoliputra 
(Patna), do. 1908 The other referenccH are given in the foot- 
notes L. A. Waddell. 

PATRIOTISM. — PatiiotiHin is the sentiment 
in which consciousness of nationality normally 
expresses itself. The qualification of the word 
‘ normally ’ is required ; it sometimes hajipens that 
a per.son is conscious of himself as belonging to a 
nation against his will. This is shown by the 
absence of any desiie in him either to identify 
himself with the life of his count rynum or to iiring 
their life into accordance with his ideals. Patnot- 
i.siii may be shown in either of tliese desiies. A 
man may comjtlain much of his j>eoj>le, but siiow 
his unity with them by labouring to improve them ; 
it IS never, indeed, so innch by imliscriiiiinate 
admit ation as by unfailing attachment that the 
genuine jiatnot may he known Person.s, how- 
ever, who are unwilling to be nationally wliat f lu'V 
know they are, who luive a clear consciousness of 
nationality without a set of the will t(> develop it 
further, who may, indeed, be called anti pah lots, 
are obviously abnormal. The}’’ are abnormal, 
bocau.se t lie develojimeut of uahoiial consciousness 
takes phute liy means of just that set of the will to 
identii}’^ self with the national life the absence of 
which i.s the mark of tlie anti-jiatriot. It may 
hajijien that theie are, or have been in t.he nation s 
history, eircumstances favourable to the develop 
merit of this self-cuntiadi(!tory type. It goes w it li 
the eultiv'ation of the servile will in the vt-aki'i 
memhers of a subjugated or struggling iiatioii 
One of its most repulsive manif(;.s(ations is the 
attitude of snobbery, as towards the race- t ype of 
the dominant foreign State, with which every class 
of such a nation may become infected. Anti 
patriotism thus defined must, of course, be dis 
tiiiguished from the mere alisence of national 
sentiment in undeveloiied members of the nation, 
and still more from opposition to it in alien peisons 
associated with the community politically or othci- 
wise. Every nation, whether prosperous or the 
le.verse, has many of the two last types within its 
borders. 

Patriotism, then, may be precisely detined as 
consciousness of nationality together with the will 
to realize such nationality further. It is essen- 
tially an active force in a man’s mind, whether it 
spends itself on the development of thoughts, feel- 
ings, or deeds. Each man’s individuality in this 
resjiect colours his charai'ter as patriot. Moreover, 
the racial type of each nation colours the prevailing 
tyj>e of patriotism in her children. All jiatriots are 
idealists, imaginative, sentimental, and practical 
more or less, but many are characterizecl by one 
or other of these qualities in dominance over the 
other two. Kacial character with its average 
tendencies is here involved. The Latin races aie 
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more imaginative, the German more sentimental ; 
and perhaps the truest thing to say about that 
mixed European race, often erroneously called 
Anglo-Saxon, which attains to its maximum ot 
mixture in the United States, is that, not being 
conspicuously imaginative or conspicuously senti- 
mental in its patriotism, it is extraordinarily 
successful in realizing its type and extending its 
borders as a matter of fact. It may l>e that the 
strongest kind of capacity for acting together is 
apt to be develoj^ed as a national (juality side by 
side with a habit of subordinating individual 
imagination and Bentiiuent to executive needs so 
energetically as to chock the growth of romantic 
natnotisni. The very j)ractical man pretends to 
nimself — at least in quiet prosperous times — that 
it is absurd. Idus pose, however, used to l>e more 
common than it is to-day. 

Since jjatriotism is the normal expression of 
nationality, its analysis is, for the most part, con- 
tained in the analysis of nationality already set 
forth (above, p- 191 It'.). A nation is a community 
of persons profoundly conscious of organic unity 
and bent on the jireservat ion of that unity. It 
liecomes a self-conscious nation — a nation in the 
more pmfect sense — when it is also bent on the 
preservation and development of its own type 
Throughout, but especially in the later stage, the 
association of the race with the land plays a large 
part in the consciousness of nationality. Attach- 
ment to the home land and attachment to the 
home-race are a twin birth and grow together, 
however they may dill'er in strength. The beauty 
of the homo-land, its sweet familiarity, its histone 
associations, its glamour and indefinable charm, 
.supply natural images in which the opening miml 
enshrines its vague generalized instincts of racial 
attacliinent. Tiie honie-land is the concrete thing 
chosen in the natural course as symbol of that 
diinl 3 ’' conceived ideal, the home-race, a nation. 
So patriotic songs are sung and patriotic H})eeches 
made to the fatliei-land or mother-land as fancy 
chooses, oi — tenderest of all, and with deeper 
truth, as in the passionate love-song of Irish penal 
times -to the dear young girl, opjuessed it inaj-’ be 
but ever fair, tlie immortal sweetheart of the race. 
It is an inlerostirm point, worthy of some note, 
lliat, whereas all lands have bomething of this 
influence upon their people, in some it has played 
a much laiger part than in others. Probably the 
most favourable conibination is a land of soft and 
\aiie<l natural beauty, in which an eaily settle- 
ment has been made by a race of aciuii ate observa- 
tion, livel> imagination, and literary gift. Such a 
land, so inhabited, becomes clothed over and over 
with story and legend at every point; historical 
tradition clings with the persistence of truth ami 
good memory to ditl'erent plaices ; the race is aware 
of itself and of its history localized in detail. All 
new settlers who come after inherit the tradition ; 
it has them in a solution out of which crystallizes 
a nation passionately attached to its land. 

Three grades of national life have been distin- 
l^uished (see Nationality), and each is reflected 
in the kind of patriotism corresponding to it. The 
complexity of a modern society i.s heightened by 
the co-exi.stence in it of natriots in every grade. 
The national life as a whole may be lived by those 
in the higlusst grade, eon.seiously set on the realiza- 
tion of their own ideals in the minds and ehaiaeters 
of all its members ; yet there will be found among 
these members many whose national sense is of 
the crudest primitive type. Thus Ave have, in the 
first the quiet, patient, unreflective worker, 

who takes his world as he linds it, ‘ is no politician,’ 
but clings to his own people and his own country 
as against all foreigners and the allurements of 
other climes. The Force of this instinctive adhe- 


sion to our own is, in almost all of us, tremendous ; 
it is perhaps the chief element in the jiatriotism of 
most. Next to the mere instinctive, we have the 
crude political patriot : he is conscious of his 
nation chiefly as a political State among othei 
States, each State being conceived as a group ol 
persons bound to stand loyally by one another in 
case of dihjuite. ‘JMy country right or wrong’ 
sullices to him for the patriot’s creed. He has 
little idea of a national character to he maintained 
or an inner national life to be developed. In his 
wor.st form he is a hard competitive iialionahst 
with a lively eoneeplion of the national hie as a 
continual getting the better of other nations He 
a,ppearH, however, more normally in seveial less- 
developed and more huinaiie forms — fi.f/., as the 
responsible militant patriot of the wairior class 
ami as the irres|)onsil)le war-promoter v\ ho takes 
no risk himself. In questions of international 
commerce he tends to be anti-foreign, even iiioie 
than pro-native, in his synipatliie.H. These anti 
pabhies run away with him altogether, of course, 
in ease of a war in which the national eneiiiy is 
engaged, even if not the iiativi* country itself. 

The higher patriotism m any person may or may 
not be free from association with instincts oi 
hostility to other races ; hut it is characterized by 
such a centring of interest in the s])iritual life oi 
the nation as must tend to make these instincts 
inoperative, at least in times of peace. In times 
of national danger, no doubt, the piimitive 
instiiict.s would assert themselves in force. At 
other times they are snbmergeil beneath peace! ul 
maniiestations of the civic spirit at home and 
reasonable humanitarian sentiment towards the 
foitugner. The patriot of the develoj»ed tvi>e is, 
howeviT, something more than a ])uhlie-spii iteil 
citizen. An alien who feels himself to he an alien 
can, nevertheless, be a jialtein of civi(‘ vii(ui‘ by 
the exercise of the human qualities which himl 
him to his fellow-men. A good patriot at home 
will piobably be a good citizen in an.y foreign 
community to which he attaches hini.seli, beeaubc 
Ihenioial natiiie icijuiied in both cases is the same 
and the jiraetiee which flows from it not dissimilai. 
liut the patriot in the home community has, in 
his consciousness of organic uiiit,\ with his people*, 
e source of ha]>pines.s, energy, ami umlei standing 
which 18 of sui jiassing value both to him and to it. 
The national history, the national lileratiiie, the 
national institutions, the language, customs, 
manners — all are Ins own ; he helps to maki* them, 
he has been made by them, attac hment to the iyjie 
of them is de(‘p in his nature, and bis desiie for 
their jierfcction has the passion of personal love. 
There is always, therefore, a certain waste oi 
human energy when the services of a good citizen 
are transferred from the home to the foreign 
sphere. As regards persons of mediocre or cie- 
lieient public spirit, it is obvious that the special 
stimulus of national sentiment is almost necessary 
to make them realize their citizerishij) sulliciently. 

The centre of consciousness in the higher 
patriotism is awareness of, attection for, and 
determination to cheiish the national type, guaid- 
ing it from decay within even more anxiously than 
from attack wdthout. In a nation thr(*atened w ith 
political extinction there will be a jealous zeal foi 
the national language, literature, and traditions, 
with anxiety as to the education of the young 
accordingly. In a prosperous nation, on the otliei 
hand, high patriotism will direct itsidf rather to 
the development of intellectnal and spiritual life 
in all forms, to the neutralization of luxury, the 
redress of excessive iiuMjualities, and the whole 
vast work of internal refoini in^he complex body 
politic. For, it should be noted, increase of 
prosperity goes with increase of complexity, and. 
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apart from counteraction on the part of the re- 
former, tills carries increase of luxury, poverty, 
and desperate helplessness in its train. In either 
case tlieie i.s no lack of matter for the labour and 
interest of the patriot in home athiirs. The real 
political distinction in this respect is between the 
])atriot, on the one hand, and the seekers after self 
or class interest, on the other. 

In foreif.(n alhiirs the higher patriot is concerned 
to maintain the honour of his nation in the sense 
in which he realizes it as having a national 
character to maintain. His ideas of policy will, 
therefore, vary according to his ideal of national 
character as between nations. This involves the 
whole question of international morality, but to 
the ordinary citizen it does not seem very complex, 
('ourage is the primitive element in national 
honour, (aood faith is almost, if not quite, as 
piimitive, but in actual weight of estimation has 
too often lagged a long way behind ; it is also a 
virtue the possession or non -possession of wdiich 
admits of a good deal of argument either W'a 3 ^ 
riie advance is great and dillicult from an ideal 
based on much courage and some good faith to 
one in which justice is conceived as an essential 
of international virtue. Nevertheless, there has 
alwaj's been something corresponding to it in the 
ideas of fair play between tribes or nations of 
w’liich there is evidence at a very early stage. 
The developed conception is, however, much more 
than this. It is the product of personal reason 
and personal sympathy as applied to othei national 
communities. In so far as the human race is 
making moral progress at all, theie is, from 
generation to generation, an increa.se in ability to 
see and be moved by things as the others most 
nearly concerned in tliem see and are moved. No 
human need or sentiment can be excluded from its 
operation, nor can any limit be placed to keep 
outside of it the races distant fioin us in type, 
habit, and blood. The CJolden Rule that men 
should do unto others as they would that others, 
ill like case, should do unto them is no rule of 
external discipline imposed on a humanity alien 
to it, hut springs out of the depths of human 
nature itself. The more a man is man, the more 
certainly is he an organ of reason and sympatliy, 
and so, the more men a.s a wdiole, and the leading 
races especially, become man-like, the more firmly 
does the Christian ideal of justice dominate them 
in all tilings, including their sense of what is due 
from the members of one nation to those of 
another. Hence for the patriot, intent on the 
maintenance of the national character as the ex- 
ression of what his nation unanimously ought to 
e, the honour of his country means that her 
conduct among the nations shall be fiee from taint 
of aggressive greed, inordinate love of power, dis- 
legard of nationality in others, as well as from sins 
uf individual cruelty, bad faith, and cowardice. 

Thus there are jiatriots and patriots in every 
advanced political community; and, under demo- 
cratic government, settled distinctions of party 
and of sections within parties are accordingly apt 
to arise, though disguised, confused, and, to some 
extent, counteracted by the historical causes out 
of which the original distinctions of party sprang. 
The two chief grounds of patriotic variety to be 
borne in mind are (1) the aevelopment of the idea 
of internal reform as the healthy life of the nation 
within itself, and (2) tlie transformation of the 
ideal of national honour with tlie growth of reason 
and sympathy in relation to it. 

The higher patriotism, as has been noin ted out, 
is not dependent on the political condition called 
national indepenifence. A nation, if it has reached 
the stage of national determination to preserve 
itself, may exist as a nation scattered through a 


number of alien political communities. The most 
striking example is that of the Jew's with their 
marvellous vitality of race and type. Their early 
history is in this respect even more remarkable 
than that of Christian times. Kmj)ire after 
emjure rose and fell. Of the conquering races 
harilly a trace is left. The Hebrew people, sub- 
ject in turn to Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, l^ersia, 
Oreece, and Rome, has survived them all, and has, 
moreover, maintained for humireds of years a dee}) 
national unity with no loss of ty})e in the face of 
a hostile dominant Christendom. The means has 
been simple enough — steadj" persistence in religion, 
customs, literature, and language, the things which 
pertain to the innermost inanifestations of the 
common life. The binding force of a great liteia- 
tiire should be specially noticed. The founders ol 
the literary movement in Hezekiah’s time and the 
leaders of the literary renaissance among the exiles 
in Babylon undoubtedly did more for tlie preserva- 
tion of a nation — a}iart from higher aims and 
siilitler problems — than has ever been achieved h^' 
State.s and armaments. It is, of course, anothei 
que.stion whether it is a good thing that a stron;.: 
nation should remain jiermanently without a 
national country and a j)olitical State. 

Another familiar example is interesting. The 
individuality preserved by the three smallei 
nations within the United Kingdom turns upon a 
sense of national distinctness in history, literature, 
traditional ideals, and racial ways of thought. 
Round all these a sentiment grows u}) which may 
be the minor or the major or the exclusive patriot- 
ism as compared witli the sentiment towards the 
Uniteil Kingdom as a wdiole. The Irish deniand 
for Home Rule w'ithiri the Kingdom is the exjires- 
sion of this sentiment on its j)ohtical side. The 
remarkable movement, however, of the Gaelic 
Jjcague in Ireland, Great Britain, and the United 
States is essentially national in the non-political 
sense. Its aim is to maintain and develop the 
national eonsciousneKs through knowledge of Irish 
history, literature, music, and art, and by study ot 
the Irish language witli the valuable literatuic 
which it contains. Tlie jiractical claim advanced 
by it is, as in the similar case of Wales, that tlie 
humanities used in the education of Irish persons 
should be, in the first place, though by no means 
exclusively, Irish. The genuinely non-political 
character of the movement is shown by the adher- 
ence to it of many who take the anti-jiojmlar view 
in polities. In the United States, moreover, theie 
is no question of Irish national existence except in 
the more subtle inner sense. 

In all movements for the revival or development 
of national literature as national we see the 
patriotic sentiment asserting itself in this subtle 
sense. Such movements occur in the history of all 
nations. They are of the same nature psychologi- 
cally as the individual’s claim to that sincerity of 
self-expression in his work which, as Carlyle says, 
is the merit of originality. A group of young 
; })oet8 or artists thus stirred by a common national 
sense inspiring them, and in the jiresence of an 
established literature winch does not express the 
native spirit, will, either of purpose or without it, 
create a literary revival on national lines. Great 
outbursts of fresh literary genius are apt to occur 
in this w'ay. 

LiTERATTJRB.~Hee Literature at art. Nationality. 

S. Bryant. 

PATRIPASSIANISM.-See Monarchian- 

I.SM. 

PAUL. — I. Sources. — This account of Paul 

f iroceeds on sources of two kinds ; (1) his own 
etters, nine of which may now he regarded as 
genuine, viz. 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
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1 and 2 CorinthianH, Romanw, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon (EphenianH and the I’astoral 
Epistles contain mucli that Paul might say, but 
mixed with elements certainly later) ; and (2) the 
Acts of the Apostles. This perplexing work was 
written partly from good sources, but cannot lie 
used without thorough criticism. The speeches in 
it are the work of the editor and reiucsent what 
might be heard in various quarters in his day, and 
various theories which must be accounted for are 
spread over the work. 

The ‘We ’-pieces (16^o-^7 2P'^» 27’-28^*) 

and the narrative of Paul’s arrest, appeal to Cie.sar, 
and journey to Rome are in the main to be relied 
on. The book as a ^^dlole belongs to the end of the 
1st century. The uncertainty resting on the sub- 
ject, from the frequent and serious disagreement 
of the letters with the history of Paul himself as 
related by his biographer, is now yielding to a 
large extent to the light shed by the study of 
ancient religions : he is not so nebulous that he 
and all his works must be pronounced unreal, as 
the ‘ modern ’ Dutch school, with its followers in 
other countries, declared ; it is possible to put 
together a fairly adequate account of Paul, his 
writings, and his teaching. 

2. Outlook and early training.- Paul is made to 
<leclare himself (Ac 2P^) to be a Jew of Tarsus in 
(hlicia ; that explains in tiiis passage his being 
able to speak (ireek. Ilis pnrase (Pli 3®), ‘a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ need not imply that his 
parents sjioke Aramaic, though that may have 
been the case ; Paul himself uses Aramaic wmrds, 
and is said (Ac 21^*^) to have addressed his audience 
at Jerusalem in that tongue. He bidonged at any 
rate to the Diaspora, and we may now point out 
what that implied in his religious exj>erience. 

The Jews living in Clreek cities had a dilTerent 
outlook on the world from those in Palestine ; they 
were not oppressed, but held for the most part a 
good position ; the Gentiles around them respected 
them on account of their pure religion, ami many 
of them frequented the synagogue and strengthened 
it by their wealth and* character. The Jews in 
such towns were in a manner missionaiies to the 
Gentiles, and all the considerations that are still 
weighed in missionary circles as to the attraction 
of the true religion for those outside, and as to the 
hindrances which kept them from joining it, would 
be discussed among them and made familiar to the 
sharp wits among their children. Paul could not 
fail to learn at Tarsus what Gentile religion was, 
how much of natural goodne.ss lived in heathen 
miiuLs, how they w^ere led (1 Co 12^) to follow^ dumb 
idols which could not satisfy them, and, more, 
how Jewish jiractices hindereci the spread of Jewish 
religion, what an incubus the Law w as to mission- 
ary cHbrt, how’ the demand of circumcision was a 
special barrier. 

IViul w'as not of the class of operatives ; the two 
franchises wdiich he possessed show this sufliciently. 
His citizenship of Tarsus implies that his father 
(to go no farther back) was enrolled in the tribe, or j 
0uX7), of Jews in that city and had some part at 
least in the public affairs of the town ; his Roman 
citizensbip, which he had from his birth (Ac 22^) 
and whicli entitled him to carry his case to the 
emperor (25^^ 26^‘^), proves tliat his father, perhaps 
his grandfather, held that rank, being recognized 
by one Roman potentate or another as loyal and 
trustworthy. As Roman citizen Paul wmuld have 
a Roman name, and in the family a Jewish one ; 
hence ‘ Saul who is also called Paul ^ of Ac 1 3®. There 
can be no doubt that he was educated first at home 
in Tarsus, and that, if he proceeded to Jerusalem 
to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, it was later, wdien 
the language had been learned and all the life of 
a Greek town made thoroughly familiar to the boy. 


The language of the Epistles is the ordinary Greek 
then spoken throughout the empire ; the Scriptuie 
quoteci is, with one or two exceptions, the Septua- 
gint, which w^a.s read in the Greek synagogue ; the 
method of composition is not that of the rabbis 
of Palestine but that of the jireachers and savers 
of souls of Stoicism and Cynicism. Paul does not 
call himself a rabbi ; he calls him.self a preacher, a 
steward of the word, a father of his churches. 

His expre.ssions in Ph 3^'** show' him to have been 
the child of a very strict Jewish home. He would 
be well exercised in the Greek lUble; he would be 
taken to the synagogue when he w as old enough 
and made acipiainted with the lii.story and the 
hopes and destiny of l.srael ; he would see Gentiles 
sitting beside Jews at tlic religious exercises and 
would learn to regard them with a liberal eye, 
while still remembiMing that his owm peoj>le Aveie 
called out of the (ientilcs and in many ways dis- 
tinguished from them. He would hear Stoic and 
Cynic doctrine preached at the street corners and 
would pick up their tricks of rhetoric. There was 
also a university at Tar.sus- not on the scale of 
Athens or Alexandria, yet a notable seat of Stoic 
doctrine — in which men of world-wide reputation 
maintained a blend of physics and ethics. He 
would not attend the university ; for him there 
was a dillerent learning from that taught there ; 
but he would j)ick uj» a tincture of what was taught 
and valued there and peivaded the wdiole spirit of 
the city. He w'ould take note of the religious rites 
of heathenism, not only the stated official worship 
of tlie city, but also the irregular sporadic out- 
bursts of a more popular religion which drew 
people in processions out to the country and kej»l 
them there until their god, who had died, rose 
again and changed their mood from sorrow to joy. 
The principal god of Tarsus, Sandan, was a figure 
of this type of dying and reviving deity. In his 
native city also Paul might learn to distinguisb 
deities of two kinds or ranks — the deity who dwelt 
aloft and, without being very active, ruled all 
things, and the more familiar being, the wuirking 
god, who gave him.self for those wlio believed in 
him and to whom they addressed their jirayers 
(cf. 1 Co 8^^*). There arc many traces of the Gentile 
atmosphere in which Paul’s early days were spent. 
Of a .Jewish training at .JeruHalem it is harder to 
fin<} f I aces in his works. The national pride and 
(‘on.scioii.snes.s of superiority which mark them 
strongly w'ere to be ioumt in the Jews of the 
Dispersion as well as at Jerusalem, and of rabbinic 
method there is little trace in Paul. Did he go to 
Jerusalem to be under a famous teacher? In his 
owm works he does not speak of it ; he could 
* advance in Judaism beyond many contemporaries, 
and surpass them in zeal for the traditions of the 
fathers ^ (Gal V*) at Tar.sus as well as at Jerusalem ; 
bis persecuting of the Church, too, might be done 
ill either region. 

3. Persecution of Christians. — Whether or not 
he sat at the feet of Gamaliel, Paul left Tarsus 
early in life and gave him.self with Ids whole 
energy to tlie woik of persecuting the sect of 
Christians which was spreading in Syria (Gal P®- 
1 Co 15”). He turned his back on the career whicli 
Tarsus no doubt offered him, that he should tread 
in the footsteps of bis father and become a leader 
of the Jews in his native city, in order to per.^^ecute 
the Christians. How he was brought to take u}) 
this work we do not know. Tlie evidence of 
the Epistles forbids us to believe that he had any 
personal acquaintance with Jesus. 2 Co 5*® speaks 
of unworthy view's of the Messiah wdiich Paul 
might or might not have held, Jbiit which he now 
refuses to entertain. And the knowledge which 
the Epistles sliow of Jesus is too scanty to serve 
as evidence that Paul knew Jesus or was in 
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Jerusalem at the time of the Cnuifixion. On the 
other hand, the spread of the belief in Jesus might 
well appear dangerous to one passionately devoted 
to the I.aw and regarding it as the one heaven- 
appointed means of salvation. If a Messiah estab- 
lished Ills authority, that of the Law must come 
to an end. In Ko 10* l*aul declares that this has 
happened ; it may he believed that at an earlier 
time he saw that it might happen, and felt the 
great bulwark of his faith, the foundation of all 
Jewish lelii^um, to be in danger, 'rius was true of 
any Messiah ; and a crnciiied Messiah was an 
ollence which a true Jew could not get ovei ; he 
says so latei (1 Co 1-^), and he knew it from his own 
experience. No wonder that, being what he was, 
in earnest about leligion with his whole soul, he 
threw himself with the utmost energy into the task 
of per^eiaiLing the followers of Jesus. If he was at 
Jerusalem at the time of the death of Stephen, 
liis convictions which would lead him to taking a 
hand in that muuler iniglit he accounted for, 

Tli(‘ hiuii-j)i iest had no power to order the arrest 
and the luingirig to Jerusalem of peo])le in distant 
tow'iis ; and this part of the story in Acts cannot 
he accepted. But we ha\e Paul's own authority 
for it (tJal that he eniue to Damascus as a 
]>erseciitor and left it as a (Jiiistian ; and we may 
take it that those whom he came tliere to molest 
were not of the Hebrew, hut of the (ireek part of 
the ('iiurch who had lied from Jerusalem at the i 
persecution wliicli aiose about Stephen. He must i 
have proceedeii against tlituii in the legiilar way, 
laying inlormation ag-aiiist them hefoie the syna- 
gogur* and asking foi tlieir punishment. He’ had 
no vote to give against them either at Jerusalem 
or at Damascus. In his jiei seditions, whi(;h may 
have been carried on not only at Damascus but 
elsewliere, he would eeitainly come to know' some- 
thing aliout Jesus, and w'oiild learn some of His 
words and the general story of His life, as these 
followers knew’ it, and His lesunection and ex- 
pected coniing to judguKuit, as they believed in 
these articles of their faith. 

4 Conversion. — With regard to the conversion 
of Paul, the three narratives of the event in 
Ac 9, 22, and 2d eontradiet. each other in details, 
as is to be ('\peeted in the veisions of a nariative 
orally tiaiisnut ted, but the variations are not in 
the inteicst ot any tendency, and the three versions 
oi tlie stoiy may be traceable to one which Paul 
himself may have cominunicated to friends, w'ith 
w'hoiu he could not but talk on the subject. Other 
intimations arc tound in the Epistles. It pleased 
(iod to re\eal His Son in him ((lal i.e. to 

make him know Jesus in His true nature slb (Jod's 
Son, not only as the preacher and wonder-worker 
of tialilee, and not only as the Jewish Messiah, 
but as a Divine Being, in w liom God iileased to 
make Himself known to man, as one or the same 
nature with Himself, and carrying out in an 
intimate way His juirpose for mankind. From 
the con text of this passage, ‘that I might preach 
him among the (ieiitiles’ (P®), it appears that this 
revelation had a universal scoiie ; the Person 
revealed to Paul was of interest not to the Jew’s 
only, but to the (ientiles as well. In other passages 
it is intimated that Paul considered the Lord Jesus 
to have appeared to him as a risen and a glorious 
Being. In 1 Co 15^'® he places his vision of Christ 
in the same line with those that the older apostles 
had had ; it w'as the last vision of the kind to take 
jilace, but it was not diflerent from the rest. 

1 Co 9^ ‘ Am I not an apostle ? have I not seen 
J(‘sus the Lord ? ’ is to the same effect. In 2 Co 4® 
he describes tlie experience through which he came, 
evidently that of the same event, as the sudden 
and irresistible shining within him of a bright 
liglit comparable to the first shining of light on the 


w orld, and flashing upon him the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Tlie 
irresistibleness of the communication apjicars also 
in the phrases in Ph 3^^ wheie he speaks of having 
been ‘ laid hold of ’ by Jesus Christ. In this 

f iassage too he sjieaks of all the advantages that 
le had at a former period, and how he cast them 
all away, ‘ like dung,’ in order to win Christ and 
be found in Him. Taking together all these 
passages from tlie Epistles, wo have a picture not 
unlike that of the stories in Acts, of an install 
tancous and utter change brought about by a 
luminous aj)pearanee w hich w'as held to ho Christ 
Himself Coiisideiing Paul’s lifelong suscepti- 
bility to visions and ecstasies (tial 2^, 2 Co 12^ ” 
5'^, Ac 16^*^’), it seems vain to speculate as to what 
actually took jilace outside of Damascus. That 
there was suggestion of w’hat he lield that he saw 
is I Jain ; those whom lie had persecut<‘d based tlieir 
belief in the risen Christ on the visions of then 
fellow'-helievers ; Paul too had beliefs as to the 
lorm of heavenly beings— their luminous quality, 
their s])iritual siihstance — wliich juepaied him foi 
what was coming. A touch, and all things passed 
away wuth him and all things were made new'. 

Some groat aoholarH have oonstruetod out of this vision of 
Taul the whole of his beliefs as set before us in the great 
Kpistles. Here it will he siidlcient hiietly to indicate the beliefs 
which his Msion at oiH'e lixed for him, whatever additions 
might be made to them afterwards lie saw (Christ as a 
Divine being, radiant, all-powertul, with full knowledge of the 
secrets of the heart, not iiierel> as a .Jewish Messiah. This 
implied that Hod had raised Him from tlie dead, so that the 
dross was no longer a stuiubling-hlock, since Hod had taken the 
pari of the Urucihed One and exalted linn iieyond tlie reach of 
death and accident to dwell witli Himself and share His power 
and glory. He was therefore a Being who concerned not only 
the .lews as tJieir Messiah, but all men, Me was a deit> , HV 
WHS the Son of God, and all could be called to know and worship 
Him And Ills crm'ifixion w'as not onh an incident of Ills ]>avSl 
career, hut an attribute of His person for ever ; He was always 
an»l for all men (Christ cnintied andtUinst raised from tlie dead 
And (.'hrist, thus conciMved. was singulurly fitted to lie an 
object of faith to the Gentiles, The living and effective cuUm 
which Paul knew from his bo> hood at Tarsus were much occupied 
\Mth divine beings who had died and had risen again, wlio were, 
in fact, for ever dying, for ever rising again, to the jov of tin ii 
woishippera The faith which Paul’s vision enabled him to 
preach was in form one more cult of this nature, though iti Us 
ethn-al contents it infinitely transcended all the others, (virrying 
with it, as it did, all the strict morals and all the glorious faith 
and ho)ie of Jewish theism 

Paul Was therefoie warranted in reganling the revelation oi 
the Son of (iod which had been given to him as being at the 
saine time a call to him to preach (Jfirist to the Gentiles (Gal li**) 
Perhaps he was not the first to preacli Ghrist. to them ; there 
was, about the same time as Paul was at Danuisciis, preaofiing 
to the Hellenists (Ac , RV ‘ to the Greeks ’ ; but the reading 
‘Grecians’ is better supported, and, btainling os it does ui 
opposition to Jews, it must mean um'ircumcised persons, see 
Westcott and Hort, The NT in (ireek, Cainh. and London, 
1881, note), and the mixed church at Antioch (the first ot which 
we read) was not founded hy Paul, We cannot tell what views 
w'ere held of the nature and position of Christ hv those other 
I preachers of Hun to the Gentiles, hut in the case of I'aul this all 
j lies clear before us It was his new knowledge of Jesus as Son 
I of Gwi that qualified him to call the (jentiles to the Christian 
fold. He called them In tielievo in a Divine Being wlio not 
only had died, but had died tor them, to effect their deliverance 
Irotu the ills that oppressed them (Gal !•*), who had left llis 
heavenly glory, and in the counsel ot the Pather had comedown 
to the earth m order to bear the trials that weighed on them, 
that they through His suffering might he saved and made free 
It may not be coriect to see the whole of Paul’s doctrine present 
tn nnce m his vision ; much may have developed at a later time , 
especially his teaching about the Law' and faith belongs to the 
conflict of which the Galatian Epistle tells us. But his doctrine 
of the person of Christ and the object of His snlTerings is ex- 
plained to us only hy his vision, and Paul must tie considered 
to have received it in the revelation of the Son of God winch 
was then made to him. It was his warrant for preaclimg to 
the Gentales, and this implies that he did so at once and con- 
stantly afterwards. 

5. Sojourn in Arabia. — The next part of the 
narrative must be taken from Gal 1. The story 
of this period in Acts places Paul in a dill'ereiit 
light from that of his own Epistle and sliows him 
as an obedient and willing subordinate of the 
Jerusalem leaders. Paul’s own account is directed 
to prove how little he came in contact with them 
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or was indebted to them for any teaching or 
doctrine. Alter Ins vision, tells us, he did 

not act in what niij^ht be Llionght the natural way 
for a new conveit bent on being a teacher of the 
faith ; he did not go at once to the centre of 
Christian teacliing to get liiniself instructed and 
directe«l to the part of the held that he was to 
occupy. The phiasc, ‘I conleired not with flesh 
and blood ’ (v.’®), must not be taken too absolutely. 
Some one must have bajitized liiin and introduced 
him to the brethren, and the story of Ananias 
may be accejited in the main. Acts, however, does 
not mention Arabia, wlieie Paul says be 

was foi tliiee yeais, and, the foregoing vcise (;om- 
jiels us to suppose, as a missionary to the Arabs. 
At Damascus he could not at once preach ; even 
when be came l)ack after such an inteival, it was 
an impossible place for him. In Acts it is the 
Jews, 111 2 Co it is the representative ol 

Aretas, by whom his safety was tlireateiied, so 
that he had to make a precipitate retreat. 

A date is here tound for the history of Paul, as 
the impel lal coinage ceases at Damascus in A.D. 
33“34, so that J^'iurs escape from the etliriarch of 
Aretas would not occur before tliat date, and his 
conversion would he three years earlier. Ilis visit 
to Jerusalem is attributed by Loisy to the unsiic- 
eessful nature of liis mission to the Aiahs, and 
to the desiic to eonneet himself witli the motlier 
ehun-h, so that he might not run in vain. This is 
iiierel;^ a conji'cture. The visit was a private one, 
to make ac(|uaintance with Petei, whom he lecog- 
nizes as the principal ])erson in the Jerusalem 
community llesides Peter, he .saw James, the 
brother ot the Lord, who joimsl the coinmuuity 
in its eai best, days and naturally liad gieatinllu- 
eiiee in it. IIi‘ is called an ‘apostle' — a Idle 
which was not conlint^d to the 'I'welve. He re 
presented tlie most Jewish position within the 
(Jiiirch, and couhl not be ex}>eited to favour tlu' 
mission to tin* (bud lies He is not said to have 
objeided to it at tins t ime, but the two lieads made 
little ot Paul; he belonged to Stephen’s way of 
thinking, ot w'hich the persecution had rid the 
Church some yi'ars before. He was not publicly 
introduced to tlic church, and was so much in the 
baekgiouiid that he could say tliat the mem hers of 
tlie cliuich did not know him by sight. Ills visit, 
he seems to indicate, was too short to admit oi a 
course of instruction, and he made no application 
to the apostles to detiiie liis duties oras.sigii to him 
a sjiheie. His apostle.shi]) wuis not in these 
respects ‘of man or by man ’ His lield obviously 
was not to be at Jeiusalein, whcie P<‘ter and 
.lames w(‘re at the h(*ad ; but, on the other Iiand, 
nothing of an unfriendly nature occurred, and lie 
was free to cany on a mission elsew here. 

Of the story in Ac it will be true that 

Harnahas was liis fiiend at Jerusalem, and Acts 
and Galatians agiee that from there he went to 
Syria and (blicia — Syria the district wheie 
Barnabas Iiad intluence, and (bhcia his own 
province — and in tliese regions he w’orked as a 
mi.ssionary of Christ (Gal 1“^ Ac in touch, 

more or less, wdtli Barnabas. In that part of the 
world he remained for a deceniiium. 

6 . Visits to Jerusalem. — The question of Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem has here to be faced Tliere 
are three statements in the NT that he visited 
.lerusalem in company with Barnabas, starting 
from Syria. In Gal 2 and in Ac 15 the purjiose of 
the visit is to get the question settled .a.s to how 
luucJi of the Jewish Law was to he binding on 
Gentile members of the Church. It is impossible 
to think tliat they went to Jerusalem twice to get 
this question settled ; and, if the two stories relate 
to the same event, then Paul’s account of it is 
manifestly to be preferred to that of Acts, even if 


there be in the latter certain elements which 
belong to history. As to the date of the journey, 
the two accounts agiee that it was made when 
Paul liad been carrying on missionary w'ork foi 
some time in Syria and Cilicia, and* before he 
engaged in such w ork in other pioviiices (cf. Gal 
with 2“', and Ac 15^^- Ji<>- »«). The journey, then, 
is to be placed before the travtds in Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, winch are detailed in Ac 13 and 14 ; and 
these two idiajiters are to bercgaided as misjdaced. 
'rhey come alter tlie leport of a journey of l^iul 
and Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem (11^ **^), 
which is just in the right ])lace for a jouiiicY about 
Jewish obseivances, though the object ol it is 
otherwise stated. The lesult, then, is tluit the 
three accounts of a jouincy to Jerusalem all relei 
to the same historical event. 

There is another datum, bearing on the story ol 
Ac 12 and involving inijiortant/ consequences foi 
the history of Paul, w'hicli may la- best spoken of 
here. 11 the statement reported by I’liiiip ol Sub' 
in the 5th cent, to have hemi made by Puj)ias in t Ih- 
second hook ol his Exjuhsdion of the Orfulcs oj tin 
Lord is acceptcil (Georgios the Monk in the tltli 
cent, tells us the same, and the statement ot 
Pajuas i.s stiongly conlirmed by Syiiac Ciiurch 
Caleiidais), that .lului the Divine and Jaim’s his 
brothel were slain h}^ Jews, James ami .John must 
he hidieved to have sulleied mait\idom togethei, 
a.s Mark suggests that th(‘y did (10 ''), mid us the 
Syrian Calciidais assume as fact. 'I'lic mai lyrdoni 
of James is reported in Acts, and that <d' John 
w'lll liave taken place at the same time and not 
been mentioned, for reasons into which w^e need 
not licre impure. 

But Paul met John at Jerusalem on liis visit 
((ial 2**) ; the visit therefore wuis heiore .lolin’s 
death, which took jdai^e shortly heloic tli<> death 
ol Heiod, who is known to have died in A.D. 41 
Pauls dating of it agiees with tins; he says that 
it was after the la]).^e of fouitecn yeais, aiul W(‘ 
know' that tlie date of that event was A.D. 3o 
Ac 11 places it quite 111 tin* right jiusition. 

Tliere are few facts to fill uj) the space of tmi 
years iMitween the I w'o visits to .Jeiusjilem If the 
statement of Acts about the peiiod stood alone, w (' 
sliould he letl to think that Paul was sent stiaiglit 
to Taisiis aftei his first visit (9'“), and stayed then* 
till Barnabas hroiiglit him to Antioch a yi-ui 01 so 
hefoic the second. But 111 Gal J’*^' he .sptuiks oi 
hiiii.self 111 lias j)eiiod as preaching in S>iia and 
Gilicia, winch would implv free movement; and 
in Bo 15’’' he speaks as having Inul a can-er as » 
preaidicr which began at Jeru.salciu and extended 
to Illyiia. He w ould he at this time lu the current 
of the mission to the Hellenists, W'hich is spoken ol 
(Ac an<l w'ith which Barnabas was full^’ in 

sympathy. He would he one of the juniors among 
the missionaries ; Ac BT gives a list of tlie prophel-s 
and teachers at Antioch, in which Barnabas has 
the linst place and Paul the last. View's would lie 
opciuiig at tlins time as to tiie new lands which 
nuglit he visited ; the work to w'hich Barnabas 
and Paul were called may have been already 
pre.seiit to their maids. 

'Pile second visit to .Jerusalem was occasioned, 
Paul says, by a revelation— to w hom he does not 
say. Certain persons of less liberal views had 
been visiting Antiocli, spying on the lilierty which 
prevailed there, which 1‘eter liked at fii.st, (ill he 
lelt upon him the eye of those wdio came f 10111 
James. Paul went with Barnabas, who was the 
hefid of the party, and took with him Titus, an 
uncircumcised Christian ; Titus w as not com- 
pelled to be circumcised ; the deiii^aid made pre- 
viously at Antioch, and now again (if Acts is to 
be believed) at Jerusalem, w'as not approved of by 
the church at Jerusalem. 
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No objection was raised to the gospel that l^aul 
preaclieJ among the Gentiles, though based on 
such di/lcKuit experiences; if there was anything 
wiong about it, tliey were to tell him; no new 
limitations were laid on him or, he might have 
said, on llarnabas ; but, when Galatians was 
written, Paul was alrcadj^ sejiarated from Barnabas, 
and so speaks of liimself alone. In spite of the 
differences, in both teaching and practice, between 
the climchesof Syria and Cilicia and the church 
at Jerusalem, each was recognized as essential to 
the Church, and no schism took place. It Avas 
agreed that, as Judaism had its scattered members 
tliroughout the cities of the empire, many ot them 
Gentiles, all recognizing Jerusalem as the centre, 
and all contributing to keep up the Temple and 
the sacrilices, so it should be also with tlic new 
Israel. This was what the new agreement came 
to. The success of Paul and his friends in Gentile 
lands could not be denied ; the great church of the 
uncircumcised was a jilaiii fact and had to be 
recognized ; but the financial link was to remain, 
as in the case of the Jewish religion and its 
'I'eiiiple ; the Gentile churches were to assist the 
linaiices of the brethren at Jerusalem. Paul says 
nothing of what is so prominent in Acts — the 
legulations laid down at Jerusalem as to the ex- 
tent of observance of the Jewish Law' on the 
part of the Gentile Christians. And he not only 
does not mention here any such feature of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; he mentions it nowhere in his 
E[>istles, not even in discussing with the Corinthians 
the use by Christians of meat ottered to idols, and 
we are driven to conclude that no such conditions 
as Acts speaks of were laid down for l^auPs accej>t- 
ance. They were very likely laid down on 
another occasion, for soim; particular church or 
set of churches ; the wdde-ranging controversy 
which has recently sprung up about them does not 
concern the history of Paul. 

Thus we see that a new oombinatioii had so early cotue to 
pass, and was accepted by the old apostles of Jewish and Gentile 
belicverb, who afjreed to rejfard what had forn»erl> separated 
theni as of no moment compared with the faith of Christ which 
united them. It had come about qaictl3^ and the result wliich 
the Jewish mission to the Gentiles had arrived at, but failed to 
^secure, stood acijomphshed. The sifftis and watchwords of this 
union riii^ through the Kpistles. I'aul was not the first nor the 
only agent in bring-ing this ch&ngc alxiut, but he, more than 
any one else, realized the principles on which it was based, and 
t he conflict to secure and establish it fell mainly to him. 

Those on the Jewish side had a ^ood deal to suffer from the 
c hange ; we have a good example of this in Peter A generous 
man, but easily frightened in dangerous circumstances, he gave 
ius full approval to the continuance of the Gentile churches as 
lliey were, Jew and Gentile sitting at the same table and eating 
the Eucharist together ; and he show'ed his approval by himself 
sitting at such a table. But ho was not strong enough to shake 
oil the influence of James, brought to bear on him through his 
emissaries, and he withdrew from the common table, taking his 
fellow-Jews and even Barnabas wiLli him Tims they did what 
they could to make the Gentile members think that the new 
communion of Jew and Gentile in (>hnst was a mistake and 
should be given up, and that the Jewish standard of living should 
still be upheld. The speech of Paul which follows is meant for 
the Galatians rather than for Peter. It may be doubted whether 
Paul had so thoroughl>^ matured his doctrine of Justification b.v 
faith at the time of the Antioch incident as he here makes it 
appear, or whether Peter had then arrived at the conviction, 
with which he is credited, of the total insufflclencv of the Law' 
for salvation. The doctrine of the Thessaloman Kpistles, 
written a few years before Galatians, is much less developed on 
tills point, and it is probable that Paul's teaching at this part 
of his career was not yet so angular. The Jewish attack on him 
had not yet taken place, and w'e must think that, with Barnabas 
and other missionaries with whom ho was associated, he 
preached at t his time as he did at Thessalonica, without argu- 
ments from the OT or attacks on the Jewish Law, warning the 
Gentiles of the coming judgment and pointing to Christ as the 
Haviour from its terrors, dwelling on the requirements of the 
Christian life in various relations, and seeking to build up out 
of the Gentiles whom he had awakened a people who should be 
ready to meet the Lord at Ills appt'anng. 

7 . First missionary journey. —We coin e now to 
the detailed Jiidtory of the mis.sions in which Paul 
was enj^a^^ed. The next fixed date in his history, 
the coming of Gallic to the province of Achaia, will 


be discussed when we deal with that part of the 
narrative. Gallio arrived in A.D. 61, and Paul had 
been there eigliteen montliH before that ; he canio 
to Corinth therefore in the early part of the year 
50. This gives a space of six years after the 
Jerusalem meeting, which we saw was in A.D. 44. 
In this period we have the incident with Peter at 
Antioch ; then a space of time, which is undetined, 
at Antioch before Barnabas and Paul set out on 
their missionary tour in the interior of Asia Minor ; 
then, after that tour, anot her period, also undetei- 
mined, at Antioch ; and then the second journey, 
with Silas, over the same ground across the Aigean 
to Macedonia and as far as Corinth. Broadly 
speaking, the chronology is satisfactory. The 
detail is well worked out by (\ H. Turner, IIDll, 
s.v. ‘Chronology,’ 

A point lying at the threshold of the history 
of Paul’s mi.ssioriary work is his relations to the 
Jewish synagogue, and the position given to him 
in Acts, of turning his back on the synagogue to 
devote himself to the Gentiles. If he felt himselt 
as ho often declares, to be the apostle of the 
(fcntiles, and if the Jerusalem apo.stles, as he tell.'^ 
us, recognized him in that character, then wh.> 
should he address himself to the Jews at all ; ami. 
if he went to them, is it possible that he turned 
his back on them, as is rejieatedly stated in Acts 
(13^*- 18*^ 28“^'“^), with the declaration that it 
owing to their obstinate unbelief that he does so 't 

Two fact.s are to l>e noted as bearing on till" 
question. 

( 1 ) Paul probably did not create the missionarj 

I irocedure that he followed, but inheiited it. 
iarnabas was an older missionary than he, and .so 
were others of whom it is told us {Ac IP’^) that at 
Antioch they earned on a mission to Hellenist." 
(this is a better siipiiorted reading than ‘Greek.s’ 
[see above, § 4]). Paul was initiated at Antioch 
into the mocedure of a mission that lie did not 
found, ana his first journoy was in company with 
Barnabas. 'Phe Ilellenists, or Greek -speaking 
Jews, who were sought at Antioch were to be found 
in the synagogue" there, and could, if iiece.ssai>, 
be called out of the .synagogue to meet by them 
selves elsewhere, as by J^aul at Corinth (Ac 18'^) 
and at Ephesus (ll)‘T The missioiiaries were all 
Jews, full of the new light which in Christ shone 
on the Jewish hoj>e, and they naturally carried 
the tidings of it first to the synagogue in the hojx' 
that their fellow-Jews would open their hearts lo 
it. This was the natural procedure, and Paul kept it 
( 2 ) ’J'he synagogue did, as a fact of history, turn 
away from the gospel, Paul himself seeing on 
many occasions the evidences of this separation, 
which was to him most grievous. He never gave 
up the hope that Israel would accept the gosp(*l, 
and, though he does not call himself debtor to the 
Jews, as he is to Gieoks and barbarians (Ko P"*), 
he no doubt did for them all that he could, even 
though he felt himself less and less a Jew as life 
went on. 

The author of Acts looks on the question of the 
Jews and their rejection of thegosjiel from another 
point of view, liiat rejection is, when he writes, 
an accomplished fact, and he gives an account of 
how it came about and how Paul >vas unable to 
prevent it. The explanation that he gives may be 
compared with tliat given, not by Luke intleed, 
but by Mark and Matthew, in connexion with the 
teaching of Christ in parables. The passing of the 
gospel from the Jews to the Gentiles is according 
to a divine decree, and is announced in OT jiro- 
phecy. And Paul is made to declare 011 several 
occasions that it is so. Paul’s own view of the 
situation was very different ; lie believed that 
Israel turned away from the gospel in order that 
the Gentiles might accept it, ana that, wlien (lie 
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fullness of the Gentiles had come in, Israel would 
come in too (Ko 11). 

We see, tlien, that Paul’s procedure in going first to the svna- 
gogue m every new place to which he came arose naturall^v 
out of the circuinstauc.es, and that the speeches put in his 
mouth in Acts, explaining his turning from the Jews to the 
Gentiles with his message, belong to the editor of Acts, not to 
Paul, whose thoughts on the subject v, ere very different When 
we come to the narrative of Paul's missions in Ac l.'lf., it eon- 
tributes little to our knowledge of his person. Barnabas is 
often named before Paul, and this has leil to the hypothesis of 
a Barnabas-source, which the editor here used. One does not 
look for much originality in a young missionary traielling with 
an older one. On the other hand, if Ihirnaiias is the Zeus of the 
party, Paul is the Hermes -the chief speaker , it is ho who is tried 
at Lystra Ills change of name is < x'plained ; instead of Haul ho 
18 henceforth called 1 'aid ; that also ’ia as his name before (see § a) 
Thathis name is first mentioned in connexion with the intorv lew 
with the pro-consul of Cyprus, Sergius I’aiihis, mav not have 
much significance; the missionar\, now a traveller, not m the 
East hut in lands more immediately connected with Rome, has 
a Roman name 

Paul takes the lead in dealing with the magici.an Barjesus 
or Ely mas or Kloimas, who has attached himself to the pro- 
consul, and he shows himself not inferior to Peter m dealing 
with such a chara(’teri(cf. Ac inflicting on him a lempo- 

rarv hlirulness, like that from which he had himself suffered 
before DumaHCUs (Ac Huch w'erc the signs and portents 

exiK'cted of an apostle (Ac fd n, 1 (^o 6^-^' , cf. 2 Co 121- etc.) 

It cannot be said that the speeches placed in Paul’s mouth ni 
these' two (fiiaptcrs reveal much of his character. The first is 
delivered in the synagogue at Antioch m Pisidia, in a scene 
which exhibits well the nature of the audience to be found in 
such a budding and, according to Acts, the normal ( ourse of 
the missions m siu'h circumstances The audience is a twofold 
one , Paul addresses first (Ac fi,e men of Israel, t <» the 
born Jews W'ho formoil the hack bone of the synagogue, and then 
‘tliose who feared God,' i.c. tlu' Gentile adheients Paul 
kneyy from his y outh the situation that had to he face<l But 
the sermon is wanting in anytlnng distinctnely Pauline, ami 
t'losely rexemhles in its arguments that of Peter in Ac 2, being 
niamly a proof of the resurrection of Jesus from the experience 
of tliose wtu/ accompanied Hun from Galilee to Jerusalem and 
W’ho saw the visions of Him after the Crucifixion. The Pauline 
touch attempted (Kk^**** ) is not very happy , the Jeyvs and the 
Gentile adherents are assured t hat he who believes in Jesus is 
justified fiom all from yylucb they could not he justified by the 
Layy of Mose-s, which implies that the Layv of Moses did possess 
some )»oyvcr to justify , Imt that it required to be supplemented 
by faith in Christ- -a doctrine radically dilTerent from Paul’s, 
yvho to the Galatians (Gal fi) and the (Jonnlhians (2 Co 2) held 
up the crucified C’hrist as the Being in whom they should 
believe and to yyhoin alone tboj' were to look for justification 
(On the representation of Paul as turning his back on the Jew's 
and making their unbelief his excuse for deyoting himself to 
the Gentiles see aboye.) 

The sermon at Lystra is for heathens, and forms a prelude 
to the sjieech at Athens (Ac Such theislic arguments 

must have been common in Jewish missions to Gentiles, and 
in Christian polemics they occur fretiiieatly ; here, however, we 
have rather the lesson from God's kindness in inuking tlieworhl 
80 sill table for man's needs, in Ro 1 I'aul argues God’s power 
and divinity and worthiness to be served and worshipped. 

Tlu‘ whole narrative of this joumev produces an 
inipro'-isioii of reality, and the ehiers who are 
elected in each city neeyl not he jneniatnre ; 
sonielliinjj^ of the kind yvas needed if churches yvere 
to continue. The {xeograjihii^al and jiolitical details 
are correct (see W. M. Kanisay, l*(ml the 
Trnvcllcr^^ London, 1895, and The Cities of St. 
Paiil^ do 1907). The apo.sllos act with grctit 
courage and determination ; diivcn from one city, 
they p,o straij^ht to another and p;o tlirough the name 
jn'oeesses ; their message has to be earned every- 
where, and nothing can stop them. Many of the 
hardships and dangers whicli Paul enunieiates in 
2 Co may have been met with at this time. 

Persecution proceeds mainly from the Jeyvs, who 
follow him from one city to another, as Paul him.self 
had formerly followed the Christians ; they work on 
Greek women and on the Gentile population gener- 
ally ; and sometiniOH the magistrate.s are induced 
to lend a hand in the yvork of per.secuting. The 
result is that a number of ehurches of the new kind j 
are founded, and that Paul and Barnabas return to ' 
Antioeh yvith a good account of the blessing which 
has rested on their labours (Ac 14‘-^^*'). 

8. Second missionary journey. — Omitting in this 
place the account of the Jerusalem meeting yvhich 
18 in the yvrong place in Acts and is full of difficulty 
and unreality, we come to another story at Antioch 


(15*®) which appears to be taken from a dilleient 
source ; Paul invites Barnabas to revisit the 
bretliren in every city yvhere they have preached ; 
they agree to do so, hut disagree about their travel- 
ling companions, Barnabas wishing to take Mark, 
and Paul declaring that he will take any one 
rather than that jierson yvho deserted them on 
tlieir former journey. Paul chooses Silas as his 
adjutant — a man of consideration in the mother 
churcli, hut eyddcntly yvith liberal .sentiments. 
Barnabas takes the former route through Cyjirus 
yvith Mark, yvliile l^aiil goes through Syria and 
Cilicia, Ids old mission-held, and is said to have 
arrived at Derhc. and Lystra ahso, as if he had not 
intended to visit these toyvns. Nor is anything 
said of his former stay in thoiii. Evidently anothoi 
hand fuinished the account of the journey. It is 
a marked feature of the narrative that nothing 
is said of Petei’s visit to Antioch, and that the 
breach yvith Bainahas ajipears to he a personal 
matter and not a ditlerence of princijih*, asm Gal 2. 

Ill his journey yvith Silas Paul acts with niort' 
freedom ; his companion is a Jew, but Paul is 
distinctly the leading mind of tlie party. His first 
reconhid action at this jiomt, lioyvever, ajijiears 
at first sight reactionary. He finds Timotliy at 
Lystra, a young believe.r, his mother being a 
Christian dewe.ss and his father a Greek, wlio had 
an excellent rejiutation both at Lystra and at 
Iconium. Paul yvishes to have him as his com- 
panion along yvith Silas, and yvith that view' thinks 
it neec.s.sary to have him circumcised. Is Timothy 
introduced as a foil to d'ltus, who, Paul tells us 
((ial 2*), was not comjielled to he ciieumcised ? 
And yy'as Paul’s act inconsistent yvit h his jirincijiles 
as stated to the (bilatians (Gal 5-'’’-)’ It is not 
neees.sary to think either of thesii things. Paul is 
feeling his yvay to his later position, but in the 
meantime he has a Jiwv as his associate and he 
looks forward to standing in many a synagogue 
This he could not do yvith a man in his company 
yvdio yvas knoyvri to be the son of a heatlien fathei 
and himself umdreumcised. This yvoiild have 
scandalizeil the doyv's yvherever he went (cf. the 
incident of 'i’rojihimus [Ac 21^^ ]), and Paul could 
not aflord to do so. 

A.s yve sayvit to ]>c unlikely that I’anl ever yvas a 
jinity to such an agreement yvith the Jerusalem 
pillars as Ac 15 speaks of, we must reganl it as 
e<iually unlikely that he carried the decrees yvith 
him and handed them to the believers in each toyvn 
that he visited. 

The following versos (K/'f ) are iniiiorlant for their bearing on 
the Galatians question, and also toi what they reveal to ii8 of 
the plans of travel with which Paul Hct out on this journey As 
for the first point, w’e have the statement that, after visiting 
Lvstra and Dorbe (and also looniiini), the party traversed the 
I’hryguin and Galutic land. This at once makes it imjiossible 
to legal d the ehurches of these cities as Ix'longing in the 
geography of bhe writer of Acts to the Galatic land W M 
Ramsay has expended a great deal of learning and ingeiiuits 
in the attempt to prove the S Galatian theory, that these 
are the ehurches addressed in the Epistle But the verdici 
of antiquity is against his contention, as are the words of 
the text before us, which says that it was after toin'hing at 
the cities of Licaonia and Pisulia that Paul entered Galatia 
The Galatao proper, the descendants of the Gauls who enleied 
Asia Minor in 2bC It c., dwelt farther to the north, and aftei 
visiting these cities one had to pass through I’hrygia to reach 
them. It is true that the towns of N. Galatia were less eonsuler- 
ahle than those of Lyraonia ; still there were towns. And Acts 
recognizes that Paul did visit parts of Asia Minor of which liLlh' 
is known. After lea\ ing Antioch for Ephesus (1823), he is again 
said to have visited the Galatic land and Phrygia (confirming 
all the disciples in these regions), in a different order this tune, 
and (Ifif) he is said to have passed through the ‘ upper ^larts ’ 
before he came to Ephesus. Thefe is accordin^dy' room in the 
narrative, and room in the chronology, for visits to the K 
Galatians. 

Ac 10® gives the reason why Paul visited Galatia on the 

J ourney with Silas. It was not his original intention to do so ; 
le wished after Derbe and Lystra and Icpniuin to go to ‘ Asia,’ 
i.e. the region in which Ephesus was,*n the shores of the 
Mgean. This plan might appear to him, when he first con- 
ceived it, to be a bold one ; the number of Jew's at Ephesus yvas 
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very and the town was in communication by road and by 

sea witli every jiart of the world. But the iniHsionaries were 
prevented by the IloU Ghost from preaching the word in Asia. 
In which of Ihe parly the will of the Holy Ghost deelarci! itself 
we are not told, nor whether the divine voice coincided with 
any positne olistacle. The route was changed ami the party 
went northwarilb as far as the latitude of Mysla, their idea lieing 
now to cntei Ihthyiiia on the southern shore of the Ruxine. 
But this ])lan also was disapproved of by the Spirit, which 
clearly declaicd itself and could not be disobej'ed (v.?). The 
only thing left was to make for the coast, not as at Ephesus, 
wlicre one was still among u multitude of Jew's, hut at a point 
where Eurojic was close at hami and everything spoke of a 
purely Gentile mission This part of the jonrnoi is reported 
in a veiy diffcieiit way from that which comes afterwards in 
Europe, and, wo must })resume, hy one who did not make it 
along with I’aul , but wdiat we scorn to apprehend in the enig- 
matic sentences is a desire on I’anl's part, w'hich he identihed 
with the pruuuple ins^Mring him, to press forw’ani to see what 
could lie done in new lands. The conviction w'as no doubt 
alioad^ stirring w’lthiu him to w'hich in his Epistles lie gnes 
Mich fon iblc cxpiession, that the world of the Gentiles was hm 
province, and the desire to traverse the whole of it before the 
•Master should descend from the skies He must not hnild 
on another man's foundation. He tells the Corinthians that 
he feels hound to spread the gospel even iieyond Corinth 
ciCo lOG 11.) He tells the Romansthat hehnsofteii proposed to 
come to them, but baa always been ju evented (Ro H <), that the 
desire has been with turn for nian> i ears to come to them, vvlien 
bo trav(‘ls t<i Spam (Ro Ift-'lb ) tj,is desire may liave been in 
his niiiid, af lo.ist in ge*rm. since he loft Antioch, no longer as 
a ]unioi iniHHionary travelling with a Htunor, hut as the leader 
of a paitv utui tree to choosi' his own route, debtor now not to 
iho Jews., but to Greeks and barliarians (Ro !'■*) 

9. Theg-ospel in Europe.— Fioin tin* point of tlie 
cios.siiifj^ into Kuiopew'o feel tiiat wc arc on more 
solid hihtoncal ground. IlereAvc roine to a pu'ce of 
t lie journal that one of his conijianionH kept, and of 
which tour itanments are priiserted in Acts Tt 
iiajipem'd to tin' author of Acts, as to other 
historians of antiipiity, that he found his work 
made ea.sier hy a document drawn up at the time 
liy a companion of hi.s hero, wlneli *4ave a hare 
sketch of the marked features of the hero’s career 
to lie tilhui m afterwards. This document, which 
.uinoiinces itsedf where tfie narrative is in the first 
peisun plural, and luay also undeilie other portions 
ot Acts, was for the most part a bald jir^cis of 
lontes and dates, but sometimes tells an iiileiest- 
in^? story of the journey, or even broadens out into 
a connected narrative. The WTitor show’s little 
perceiition of Paul’s ^reat character or of the 
leatiires of his tliou^dit wdiicli W(»re to work .so 
powerfully in the world in after time.s, and he 
seems to have known nothing of any of the Kiustlcs 
or of tiie attack.s and j)crsecution.s that calleil them 
lortli. His name is hidden from us ; there are 
fewer ilithculties about Luke than about any other 
of Paul’s companions, but about him too there are 
ditlicultie.s. The author of Acts u.ses this uork as 
he used the Gospel of Mark for the Third (Josjiel, 
with the utrno.st skill, bringing it into his oAvn 
style and his owui vocalmlary (see J. C. Hawkins, 
ilvrai Si/iiopticm, Oxfoid, 1909, and A. Harnaek, 
Lukr the PhifHician, King, tr., London, 1907, for the 
proof of this). For the skeleton Avhieh lieproviiled 
of TauPs route, ehromdogy, and woik, from the 
time of his entering Kurope, no thanks ai e too great. 

The paity had a fair wind to earry them over to 
Eurone, and were only one night on board their 
vessel. In Eurofie their progi amine is the same 
as in Asia. A party of Jew's, they announce them* 
selve.s in every tow'n wliere they arrive to the 
Jewish synagogue, if there is one ; and in several 
of the Macedonian tow’us they are warmly received 
and succeed in founding a church w ith which l^aul 1 
remains long afterwards on terms of intimacy and ^ 
affection, lie desires to visit them again (1 Th i 
; he does visit them again (Ac 20^'®) ; he sends 1 
trusted frii'iids to encourage lliem and to bring i 
him reports of them ; they on their .side take a ( 
warm interest in him, send eonti ihutions to help ‘ 
him wdth his expenses (Ph 4*®'^"), and back him up ( 
w ith material aid and by sending delegates to help i 
in his chat i table schemes (2 Co 8 f.). i 


^ The letters Avhich he wrote to the Macedonian 
^ churches are more charming than any utliers; 
t these churches were not torn by controversy or 
1 scandal, nor did they ask a multitude of quea- 
' tions ; they w'ere happy in their attachment to 
Christ and His apostle, and Avilling to he hbl in 
1 the path of duty. The.se Macedonian Gentile 
? ( Jiristians (they w^ere nearly all Gentiles) w^ere the 
’ right material to make Christian churches— free 
I from intellectual conceit, earnest, simple-minded, 

I yet cajiable of great enthusiasm ami ready for 
‘ practical .sacrifices. From the time of his arrival 
" in Europe, light is shed on the Ajiostlo’s history 
1 from Ins ow'ii Epistles as well as from the Acts; 

^ we hear from himself what he jireaelied in this and 
I that place, Iioav his message wa.s received, what he 
, had to congratulate himself on about his converts, 

I and what obsLacles he met. 

t Acts givvh a 8 atiNfact,or\ account of the external iiicidents of 
, the journe>. Paul followed the great Egnatiiui road, the high- 
, wai from Asia to Rome, and we ma\ conjecture that Rome was 
. .alre.ady in his eye. In Ro he tells ns that he had otteii, 

, before ho wrote that great Epcstle. clieiisbed the iideidiou of 
I going Uiere, and been ]»revenL<'d fiom doing so llis going to 
, AtheriN and Ooi intli ma\ ha\ e been out sitie of his original plan. 
He atnyed at Pliili|ipi ami at Thessaloniea, where then were 
coIonieHof .lews , .at Ampbipohsand Apollonm he<hd not IioKtr ; 
thej nm\ have had no sviiagoguc At Idiilipjn tin ic seeiuH to 
have hi'eii onlv a small nuinher of Jews, and the .h'ws were not 
popular. 1 ‘jiui had to sutlei tor the mipopnlaiit \ of Ins country- 
men Th*. onh person named of those who ailhei ed to him is 
Lydia, .v ladv with a Imsim ss in expensive goo<ts and oct'uj'vii.g 
a large house, a Gentik adherent of the humble Jewisli umi- 
mimitv which hel<l it.s nieeLings at the rneiside The .lews do 
not appear to have imuh anv trouble, and iMtlia pressed the 
wliolf piirt) of the missionaries to stuv in her house The* 
tumble which arose at J'hilippi was due to I'aiirs iiit ct tiTCiK-e 
with an induslrj connected with heathenism A g.il ’aho 
behoved hersclt to he jmssessed b\ a s]»iril (anil was ]>erh i)>h iv 
ventriloquist) whieh enabled her to answei uupiuies lu.ide to 
Jier noticed Paul conimu and going between the towiiaiiJ the 
place of prayer, and had a gimmier ot Uie meaning of the move- 
ment that h( earned on, ami, m tb(* exercise of hei calling, 
look to Hhouting it out afU i the jiaity A Gentile could speak 
of the moHl high God and of the way of salvation as well as a 
Jew. Paul tieated her as ])08sessed and pronouneed the ( 'iinst- 
ian oxoreism on the sjunt Unit hauntcu her, and she immedi- 
ately lost faith in hersi If (Raiiisaj, St Paul thr Tiatcllei\\\ 
216 ) and ceased to utter an\ more oracles. Her enragt d owncru 
at once brougiit Uic missionaries before the magistrates, accusing 
tin 111 of prcaclimg an illimt doctnne Tbev w cie Jews and the 
uce users vveie Romans, Jews must not beallowid to introduce 
strange ledigious practices in a Roman itopulation Tlic enme 
thus charged against the apostles .seems to he the same as that 
at Thessaloniea (Ac 17 '^), of settingup aiiothei dn me monarch 
m competition with the t‘m]K'ror--a ehaige often brought 
against the (’hnstians afterwards when the.v refused to burn 
incense to the image of the emperor as Loid. and sanl that they 
had anot her Lord, .le.sus Ghrist (see G. A Deissnnnn, LKjht from 
the Aiicient Hast, pp The magistrates acted at once 

and ordered a heating and imprisonment. The story of the 
escape from piison is to a large extent credible (of. Ramsay, 
St, Paul thr Traveller, p 220 f.); the jailer’s rpiestion is just 
what he would ask it he believed what the po-ssessed girl said 
alvout the aiiostles. (Jodex I > aaenbes the sudden resolution of 
the magistrates m the inornmg to release I’aul and Silas to their 
having lieard about tlie earthquake. But they might feel that 
they had acteii hastilv They had not hearJ the accused in 
their own defence, and had made no proper inquiry as to their 
status. Paul, always master of his situation, showed Them how 
wrong they had been, hut eouki not refuse to leave the town. 
For the impression that the ill-treatment made on his mmd 
see 1 Th But a work had been done at Philippi from 

which he was to have much satisfacTion ; a cimreh of Gentiles 
had been founded, which never forgot him. 

10. Paul’s earliest Epistle.— At Thessaloniea 
there was also a synaf^o^aie, and Paul is said to 
have preached there tor three Aveeks. The first 
Ejii.stle suggests a longer stay. 

We follow Acta in tlie narrative of the external 
facts of the mission in this jilace now, in a neAV 
Avay, so famous. Paul was here to find persecution 
at the hands of Jews, already so well knoAvn to 
him in Asia Minor. His work in the synagogue 
met at first Avith some success ; a limited number 
of Jews were converted, a larger number of Greek 
‘ God- fearers,’ and many of the leading women of 
the place. Of the Gentiles who came straight 
from heathenism to Cliristianity (1 Th P) there 
is no mention in Acts. The flourishing work ended 
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abruptly. The Jews, enraged at the acceptance 
by so many leading Gentile supporters of a doctrine 
that they profoundly distrusted, collected a number 
of idlers in the street and stirnul up a tunmlt as they 
well knew how. As they could not lay hold of the 
missionaries to place tinnn before the town meeting 
(Thessaloniea was a Greek town with its own 
magistrates), they seized , Jason (the name is Greek, 
but was borne by many Jews), their host, and some 
other believers (cf. Ko 16^^) and took them to tlie 
magistrates, to whom they represenU'd theChiistian 
movement as a jiolitical crime, a disorderly treason 
against the em])eroT, which had been engineered, 
they said, all over the world, and was now brought 
to 'rhessaloni(‘a. The magistrates took np the 
charge, but refused to lielp tlie work of persecution ; 
all that they did was to take bail of tiason and the 
other persons accused. But the apostles could not 
remain in the i)laee ; their converts sent them aw ay 
by night to Berma, which w’as not on tlie Kgnatian 
road. Paul’s route may have been detlecled by 
this adventure. At Bercca the apostles w'eie well 
received in tlie synagogue, the members of which 
were set on a <‘ourse of study of t he books of (he 
OT to satisfy tlK'instdvcs tliat the message broiiglit 
them had a foumbition in llie.se venerable writings 
Theie were Jew^s who believed and ‘not a few 
Greek women ot distinctipn and men.’ But the 
persecution of Thes.salonica came after them to 
Berma, using the same proeedun' and making it 
impossible for Paul at least to remain there. Silas 
and Timothy stayed, but I’anl w’as conducted by j 
some of Ills converts as tar as Athens, wliether 
by sea or by land is doubtiul, (,he convoying party 
taking back a message to Silas and Timothy to 
follow him as soon as possible. 

Tlu' I'’irst Ei>iHUe to the Thessaloiiuiua (the earliest Ohriatian 
wntini,^) was written in tlie name of Caul and Silas and Timothy, 
united aj?fmi at (>orinth after various jourritwinpH (1 Th yn. 

Ac lh’>) Timothy had Joined Paul at Athens, but had been 
dispatched aptain to Thessaloniea before the reunion of the 
party at Corinth The Thes&alonian church was composed as a 
whole of (lentilcH who came strai^rhl from the service of idols to 
the irosjiel (t Th 1”) These (.lentilea felt Paul’s summons irre- 
Mstilih* and threw themselves with enthusiasm into the service 
of the living Clod, arrested b\ the tidm{;s that the l)i\ me .Jiidg- 
ment was on tlie point of taking place, and by the hope that 
those who believed in Jesus Christ would find tinn a Saviour 
from the judffment and the destruction of that awful fiour 
Christ was to desi.end from heaven , llis eominp would be 
sudden, and those W'ho sought to bo saved by Hun must keep 
tbemseives jireparod, since all depended on their being ready 
for Him when He came. The Spirit which had come to them 
must he diligentlv fo.stered and obeyed, they must he full of 
faith, of hope, and of active chanty. The.v must be prepared 
for persecution, of wliieh they had already had some experience , 
they must aim at the strictest purity and the most irreproach- 
able conduct Only in that w’a.y could they make sure of the 
bright prospect that shone on them and enable the Apostle to 
look forw'ard to presenting them as his glory and joy to the 
Sa\ lour whon He came. At Thessaloniea for the first time we 
make acfpmintance with Paul as a craftsman, refusing to take 
advantage of the convention ac(‘ording to which the apostles of 
the Christian community were entitled to be supported by the 
churches. The rule is broken in favour of the Philippians 
(Ph who send him help at Thessaloniea at least twice, but 
with 1/b is exception it i.s stoutly upheld in Greece (2 Co 
No one is to rbarge either him or his follow^ers with being with- 
out a sound financial basis. He seems to have sat at his liench 
or at his loom (it is impossible to say which) talking to all who 
came, and urging them individually’ to keep themselves readv 
for the (doming of the Saviour and free from all reproach in the 
eyes of a hostile world. He was a nurse to the converts, en- 
couraging and comforting them and guiding their halting steps 
in the practices of the Christian life ; he was a pattern to them 
of all that they had to do, and he finds much goo<l to say of 
their enthusiasm and constancy’. 

II. The speech at Athens. — Timothy did at 
last join Paul at Athens, and was sent by liini back 
to Thessaloniea (1 Th 3^^-), wliere he himself was 
forbidden to appear (3*'^^). Silas also joined him 
before 1 ThessalonianB was lUspatched (1‘) ; accord- 
ing to Ac 18®, they botli rejoined him at Corinth. 
The letter, written when Paul was no longer at 
Athens, is in the name of all the three. It is when 
both his associates are absent that he encounters 
the philosophers at Athens, and before the Areo- 
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I pagus, the highest court and one specially jutmid- 
ing to the adiiirs of religion, delneis i he (jihiouh 
speech of Ac 17, which it is our iluty to exaiiiiiK'. 
According to E. Norden, wliose most intcH^sling 
l>ook, 77 ova 9 (la'ijizig, 1913), places e\ei y 

feature of the story and the speech in a cleai light 
a.s to its ndation to the general religious niovement 
of that age, there is little that can be n>garded 
as lielonging authentically to Paul eitbtir in the 
situation or in the speech. The in.scrijition of an 
altai IS often used in Greek antiquity as th«' t(’.\t 
of a philosopliieal or religions discussion or addiess. 
Athens IS praised for its religiousness by Apollonius 
( Bliilostratus, vi. 3) as by Paul, and tor a similar 
reason, that altars aie erected there to unknown 
gods. This striking simdarity of exjuession is 
taken liy Norden to establish a hteiaiy lebition 
between Apollonius and Acts; Apollonius is a 
travelling ini.ssiunary whose aim it is to diaw iikmi 
a\va_y from idolatry and (ix their thoughts outlie 
true (Jod; he also visited Atliens; though the 
date of his visit cannot bi‘ Hxed, it would eeitainly 
fall before the writing of Acts. The type oi the 
speech bears anaIogu‘s al.so with other religious 
utterances of that day. It is in line with othm* 
apjieals to the heathen to open their minds to the 
tine knowledge ot God and to forsake ulolatry. 
Norden places before us a speech from Ihumaiidres 
to this etleet, an Gr/r of Salomon, a piece of the 
Prca('/iin<jf of Peter, and a jiiece of tiie Prcnrlung of 
Btirnahas, and eonteiids that the speech to the 
Areopagus is an address jiiaced in Paul’s nioiitli 
such as was customary in that age iii tlie moiit-li 
of the missionar}^ of monothmsm, y\lietbei Jew, 
(iieek, or Christian. In all these apjieals Stoical 
notions ajipear — that God is not in ms'd of any- 
thing, that God is not to be worsbipjied in tlie 
way of sacnlice, tliai God’s goodness and care of 
man are evident in the works of creation, in the 
provision made to supply the wants of 11 is creatiii es, 
and in Ills creation of man with such a nature tluit, 
he should feel constrained to seek after his Makei. 
The blending of Jewish with Stoic thought was 
singularly elle<*tive in this whole argument, and 
meets ns in all the jihilosophicaJ and religious 
tlioiiglit of the jieriod (c,f. lio 1 , Av- 14). But what 
of the inscription tliat Paul is said to have seen at 
Athen.s, ‘to tlie Unknown God’? I’iiilostratus 
speak.s of altars at Atliens to ‘unknown gotls ’ in 
the jilural. Pausanias attests a similar inscrijdion 
ill the neighbourhood of Athens, and .Jerome thinks 
that the inscription to which Paul refers was not in 
the words that he gives, but ‘to the gods of Asia 
and Europe and Africa, gods unknowm and foreign.’ 
The inscription in the singular is found only in 
this passaj^e in Acts. The nnknowm God sjiukmi 
of is not. Kim])ly the God of Judaism. That being 
was spoken of in the Greek and Koman jihilosojihi 
cal circles not as unknowm, but as mysterious, 
unrejiresented, 4617 X 05 . In Gnostic w'ritings tlu^ 
unknown God is frequently addressed as the 
highest being of the various systems. The term 
was w'ell-known in the time of Paul, though it did 
not appear as the inscription of an altar. 

If Korden is right in this, the writer of Acts 
supplied the inscription as a text for Paul’s add 1 css, 
which consists largeljy of the sentiments of Stoicism 
and is furnisJied with a quotation from a Stoic 
oct. The idea of a trial is not very closely ad- 
ered to, though a charge is mentioned, similai to 
that brought against Socrates, that he intiodueed 
new deities. These are Je.sus and Kesiirreetion, 
which in Acts is Paul’s main doctrine. Paul does 
not mention any charge, but delivers liimself, a.s 
other missionaries did, of a discourse against 
idolatry, and ends with a ChristifiUfi conclusion on 
the Judgment and the Messiah. The speech is 
kept admirably in the required tone and setting. 
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as are all tlie sp(*t;clicH in Acts. Yet only a small 
success is claimed for Paul in this city of dilettantes 
and idlers. Only a few converts were niatle, and the 
Ai)()Ktle went, after an unsatisfactory visit, to a 
very dillerent scene of labour -the busy harbour 
town of Corinth, where also (this may have been in 
his thoughts) there was abundant opiiortunity of 
travelling to Rome, and the call of the metropolis 
grew in insistence. 

12. Hostility of the Jews. — We have come to 
the point at which Paul’s own letters begin to shed 
abundant light on his history. Those to Tliessal- 
onica were written from (^irinth in his early days 
there, and atibrd important suggestions as to what 
he felt his jiosition to be at this time. As we saw 
abovi‘, 1 Thessalonians gives a satisfactory account 
of his missionary aims and practice ; but it also 
affords hints as to his inner history which are not 
to be neglected. Up to this time he had stayed 
only a sliort time in any one place, and the reason 
was that the hostility of the Jews everywhere 
broke out against him and compelled his removal. 
In the following part of his career he spent years 
instead of weeks with a newiy-found(*(l church, 
detaching himself early from the synagogue ami 
devoting himself in some other building to his 
work in a community comjiosed chiefly of Ucntiles. 
The reason of this (diange is not far to seek In 
1 a passage which many scholais have 

regarded with suspicion as being alien to I’anl’s 
temper and probaldy an interpolation, but which 
can he amply justified on historical grounds, Paul 
considers the inveterate hostility with Avhich the 
Jews regard and ti eat him. 'I’he .lews, who killed 
the Lord Jesus and the jiropliets, have also perse- 
cuted him and forced him away from what he was 
trying to do for the Gentiles They do not wish 
him to preacdi to the (Jeutiles ; they do not wish 
the Gentiles to be .saved. It all pioves the con 
1 rariness of tluur nature ; they aic contiary to all 
men It proves that they aie filling u]> their cu]>, 
and that the <lay of vengeance iiiu.st soon come for 
them, simre they set tliemselves to oppose the clear 
will of God for the salvation of the Gentiles. 

The hatred of the Jews for Paul was one of the 
most poiverful, external, defermining causivs bear- 
ing on his history. It liad already deflecteil his 
journey and made it impossible for liim to go back, 
at least ineainvhile, to The.s.salonica, though Sila,s 
and 'i’lmothy were still free to go there; and, as 
Acts shows, it was to pursue him to the end. What 
was the cause of their seeing in him their arch- 
enemy ’ The accusations wdiicl) they brouglit 
ag.iiiist him to tlie magistrates at 'riiessalonica 
and Gorinth do not make this clear. It w’as nof. as 
an insurrectionary against the Roman power that 
th(‘y hated him, though that charge was made 
against him, as it ha<l been against Christ. Nor 
was it that he preached Jesus as the Messiah ; his 
fellow-missionaries did that too. Nor was it in 
th(* first j)lace that he dicvv away from them the 
rich and influential adlierents of their synagogues, 
though that was no doubt a hitter experience for 
them. They bore him a special personal hatred ; 
and the reason wdiy they did so is revealed to us 
afterwards when we come to his last visit to Jeru- 
salem. They saw in him the enemy of their Law , 
who was seeKing to draw’^ the Jew's aw'ay from their 
national observances, bidding them give up circum- 
cising their children and abjure tlie religious 
practices of Judaism (A(s 21-'* ^8 24 ^* 25^). Thi.s is 
what underlies the charge (Ac 17®^*) in which Paul 
already bears the character, reported about him 
from synagogue to synagogue, of a deliberately 
subvei sive and dangerous teacher. We do not now 
inquire how mUch of this was true ; the conse- 
quences to Paul of its being made were very serious 
and made it difficult for him to carry on hi.s mission 


as befoie. He began his w'ork both at Corinth 
and at Ephesus in the Jewish synagogue, but he 
was inevitably thrust more and moie into the arms 
of the (jtentiles, who heard him readily and with 
w'lioiii he felt himself at home. He was confirmed 
in his aiiostleshij) to them ; his absences from the 
East grew’ longer. As his own nation thrust him 
aw'ay from them, and his w'ork among the Gentiles 
w'as full of interest, ho must have felt himself less 
and less a Jew. When he counts up in Ro 1*“* libs 
obligations to bis fellowmen, it is of the Gentiles 
that he thinks ; he is debtor to Gentiles of every 
class, but he does not say that he is debtor to 
the Jew's. 

13. Order of the Epistles. — We may here say 
a w’ltrd as to the order of the Epistles which are 
chudiy to diiect us in tlie rest of this article. 

1 Corinthians was written from Ejthesiis in the 
spring of the year .54, aftei Paul had been thcie 
nearly tw'o ycais and thiee months, besides mak- 
ing a journey to the E.ast and very likely other 
join n<‘ys. 

Noav, 1 (’oriiithians has a siilnect in common with 
Galatian.s, 2 ( Uirinthians, ami Romans — a practical 
subject w hich it appears unlikely that Paul would 
leave in siisj)ense tor a number of years, viz. the 
collection that lie instituted in Galatia, Macedonia, 
and Greece on behalf qf the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem. Ill Galatians he intimates that he is bound 
to do something of this kind. He does not in that 
Epistle suggest the practical stejis that the Ciala- 
tians are to take in that direction, but in 1 Corin- 
thians he tells us that he has made the suggestion 
in Galatia which he now' makes at Corintli. In 

2 Corinthians there is nmeh more on the subject, 
and Romans is written when he is just about to 
start for Jerusalem, carrying the money W'itli him. 
Galatians appears to have been W'ritten befoie 
2 Corinthians. In both the Ajiosile deals with 
attacks made on him and with designs made on 
his ehiirch in his absence ; of the.se attacks tlieie 
is little evidence in 1 Corinthians, and it seems 
reasonable to think that Galatians w'as written be- 
tween the two Corinthian Epistles ; the doctrine 
of all three is clo.sely similar. In Romans that 
doct rine is .set forth in a more developed and calmer 
statement. W^e go on to look at the history as 
set before us in these Epistles and in the relevant 
statements in Acts 

14. The Corinthian Epistles. — Acts 18 shows 
us Paul at (k)rinth, w'ith its predominantly Greek 
population, its tendency to talk, its love of poetry, 
its quick-witted apjJication of principle.s even to 
extremes, its suscejitibility to religious impresRions. 
lie lives with a .lowish family who follow the 
same trade as he does, and he goes, as he searcely 
couhl do otherwi.se, to the synagogue to make a 
beginning. lie has some siicciiss at first, but 
on the arrival of Silas and Timothy he comes to 
closer quarters with the .Jews, ami a breach soon 
takes place, Paul for.saking the synagogue as liis 
place for preai hing, and opening anotlicr locale 
closi' to it in the house of Titus .Justus, a ‘ Goil- 
fearer.’ His preaching goe.s on for eighteen months, 
till a new proconsul arrives at Corinth, before 
whom the Jews accuse him of preaching an illicit 
religion. Gallio sees that no crime is charged 
against Paul, that the dispute is entirelv one of 
the Jewish religion, and declines to inter/cre, con- 
sidering the matter, quite rightly, outside his 
jurisdiction. 

Tho First Kpiatle to the OorinttilanB was written four yearH 
after the foundation of the church and gives few details of its 
outward cirouuiatancpfl, being entirely occupied with questions 
which had newly arisen. A few facts of the early da\s of 
tlie foundation do, however, appear. Paul came to Uoriuth 
somewhat depressed, but with a definite idea in his mind 
of what he had to preatdi to such a community and of the 
standards that he had to put before them. Among the first 
things that he stateil to them were the great facts about Christ 
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(1 Co 15) : that He died for our sins accordinj; to the Scriptures, 
that He was buried, and that He was raised up on the third day, 
according to the Scriptures. This shows Paul’s method ; he 
took his stand on the books of the Old Covenant, and brought 
forward the texts which showed the death of Christ for our 
sms, and IIis resurrection, to ha\e been foretold in these old 
writings. The faith of Christ is not a thing of yesterday ; it is 
the cont4nuation and the culminating point of the dealings of 
Ood with man which began in Abraham and were continued in 
the prophets. So far is the faith of Christ from being merely a 
1113^ stery- religion —one in which the suggestive acta done were 
everything— that it was from the first a religion of a book, 
baaed on tiie jiromises of God, to be found in its main features 
in the prophets. This is the secret of what appears at first 
sight to he Paul’s immense self-confidence. It is the momentum 
of the OT religion that carries him forward ; it is the system of 
God’s prouiises, of the prophetic declarations that he adminis- 
ters, in a oareci that nothing can withstand. If the Apostle is 
asked what is his principal doctrine, his answer is ready ; he 
came to Corinth determined ‘ to know notlnng but .Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’ (22) — to preach Jesus as the Messiali, as all 
the apostles did, but a Messiah crucified, who, by a supreme act 
of lo\e, gives Himscdf up for the salvation of men and now calls 
on them to take adv'antage of the surrender made for them 
This is the way of salvation that Paul placed before the 
t'orinthians, knowing well that it had no philosophy to recom- 
mend it, and that Jews must regard it with prompt aversion 
(Jod, however, had chosen this way to save men, and it had 
virtue in it ; the divine purpose was accomplished m it in spite 
of every objection and of the uhsence of rhetoric on tJie part of , 
tile preacher. No show of wisdom or ornament of word.s wa^i 
wanted when this weapon was employed It was a power of 
God, a miracle, and the use of it was promptly followed hv 
miraculous ctTects on the hearers , the Spirit at once came to 
them, with Ills gifts. 

J’aul no doubt appeared to those wiio heard him at Corinth 
as one of the company of those who at this time wcie bringing 
Eastern religions to the West, and proclaiming not only a 
Supreme Deity hut a l)cit> of the second rank as well, a Jieing 
who had died and risen again. The Apostle's preaching, howev'^er, 
was nnniediateh suci'cssfnl. Once separated from the numbing 
influence of the symagogue, and placed on its own imlependcnt 
basis, the church quickly realized itself and became conscious 
of jt.s powers It numhered few persons of distinctiim ; hut 
among the few names preserved of the first believers are those 
of peopli* in good station Aqiiila and Priscilla are especially 
to be mentioned ; Crispus had been a head of the sy na- 
gogueund was baptized by Paul's own hands (D*) along with 
hiH family (Ac 18^), as also were Gams, a {ironuncnt (Jiristian 
(Ilo l(J‘2y), and Stephanas, whose house was the flrstfruits of 
Achaia (1 Co lO^®) Erastus, the town-chamberlain, may be 
added (Ro 16'-’^*). Most of tlu* inembevs were of the class of 
shop-keepers and artisans, whose income varied from w'cek to 
week. Paul, it is true, says that more might be expected of 
them financiallv than of the brethren of Macedonia (2 Co 8f.). 
Most were Greeks, but there w'ere also Jews among them, and 
slaves too in their number And, as the church was composed 
of very different elements, it developed what appear to us to lie 
strange freaks of opinion and conduct. Of any settled constitu- 
tion there is little trace Baptism is into the name of Christ , 
any one apfiarcnily could administer it. The Lord’s Supper, 
as the Corinthians at first took it, was eijually formless It 
resembled the coininon meal of a Greek club, eacli tneiiiber 
bringing to it his ow'n provisions. It is held, indeed, by C. F. O. 
lleinrici J that the Greek cluh provided the form on wduch the 
Greek churches were at first constituted, and it seems very 
natural that a hotly that w'as a revolt from the synagogue 
should avail itself of the easy and flexilde arrangements usual 
in the country Office-bearers do not appear in the Corintliian 
Epistles. The neare.st approach to them i.s in the case of 
Stephanas and his household, w'hose services to the church are 
hold up by the Aiiostle as enlilJing them to consideration and 
influence in it (1 Co UJO). The church is a pure democracy 
with the Apostle, its father, founder, planter, above it and con- 
necting it in an informal way with other churches. When any 
serious question armes, it is to him that they turn, there being 
no constituted authority short of him. Every matter is iirouglit 
t,o him ; when absent, he is still watching them and informed 
about them by many a chance comer or messenger, writing to 
them and receiving letters from them, (For the occasion that 
called forth the Second Epistle see § 18.) 

IS. Third missionary journey.— -Paul remained 
at Corinth for some time after the attack on him 
before Gallio and then set sail for Syria, in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla ; we are not 
told on what errand this journey was undertaken. 
Ejihesus, where he landed, was the capital of that 
Asia where he had formerly desired to preach 
(Ac 16*). This time the desire was gratified, but 
nothing is told us excejit that in the synagogue, 
where Tie began his work, he was asked to return 
and said he would do so. Of the further journey 
to Syria also little is heard. Jerusalem is not spoken 
of, though it may he inferred from the phrase ‘ he 
went up’ (Ac 18^), nor is any object for going 
I Erklarung der Korintherbriefe, Berlin, 1880-87. 
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there ; ami Codex D says at 19' that he w'ished 
to go to Jerusalem hut was specially prevented by 
the Spirit from doiu^ so. He lamTed at Ctesarea 
and stayed, after a visit to Jerusalem (if there was 
one), some time at Antioch, from which city he set 
out, probably in spring, on the return journey, 
passing tlirough the Galatian country and Phrygia, 
which are mentioned in a difrerent order fiom (hat 
ill ch. 10, wliere the same journey was made before. 
He is also said (19') to have traversed ‘the 
upper regions ’ before arriving at Ephesus again. 
The writer of Acts has not much information 
about tins journey ; there is room for the surmise 
of those who hold the N. Galatian theory, that it 
may have included the second visit to the churches 
of Galatia (Gal 4'''). 

After Paul’s return to Ephesus from the East he 
went to tlie synagogue again and continued preach- 
ing there for three monllis (Ac 19*). The accus- 
tomed Jewish hostility was longer in breaking out 
here than in other places, but break forth it did ; 
‘the way’— the new plan of cultivating the 
(ientiles without asking them to live as Jews — 
aroused here also bitter animosity, which w’as ex- 
iie.s.sed even to the heathen crowds in the street. 
*aul tlierefore ‘.scjiarated the disciples,’ as he had 
done at (kirinth, and gave daily lectures in the 
school of 'I’yraiinus (Cod. 1) adds, ‘ from the fifth 
to the tenth hour,’ i.e. after the liours of business). 
The anecdotes of Epluisiis xvliich follow in Acts 
need not detain us; Paul claims (‘2 Co 12'*-') that 
the signs of an apostle are not wanting in his 
ministry, and tliere is liumour in the ovei throw 
of the heathen exoreists who try to use the name 
of Christ as an instrument, and in the ruin of 
Ephesian magic ami the burning of the magical 
books that takes jihice in the great stronghold of 
magic in contact with the gospel (Ac lO*''"'''). 

When the soul-shaking exjieriences at Ephesus 
took place, to which reference is made in both tlie 
Corinthian Eiustles, cannot be made out. Paul 
‘ fought with beasts at hqihesus ' ( I Co Were 

this to be taken literally, he could scarcely have 
been alive afterwards to sjieak of it. In 2 Cki 1* ” 
he speaks of a situation in which he desjiaireil of 
life and was compelled to set his trust in God who 
raises the dead. Acts contains nothing to justify 
tlie.si* pl)ra.ses. In tlie story of the tumult about 
tlie silver images of Diana (lO'*'*”^-) I’aul is dis- 
suaded by Ins friends, the Asiarchs, from going to 
the tlieatre and facing the mob ; and the end of 
1 Cor. is written in a calm atmosjiliere, and by one 
who is able to determine his movements a long 
vav ahead. Timothy is to be sent back to him at 
Ephesus. And the [lerilous passage of whi(;h he 
speaks must have been behind him when he wiote 

1 Cor., which was written at the same time as the 
dispatch of Timothy, but was not carried by him, 
for it gives instructions as to his reception. 

16. New Judaizing opposition. — The dispatch 
of the first hqiistle did not make an end of the 
troubles in the Corintliian church, but the new 
troubles were diflerent from the old. Erom 
Ephesus Paul paid a second visit to C^:)rinth 
(2 Co 13” ), which did not end happily ; it was 
followed by another letter, described in 2 Co 

2 and 7, ana said to have been written with tears. 
Trouble sprang up for the Apostle at this period 
in another part 01 his missionary field. It was a 
trouble that was bound to come ; the false brethren, 
of whom Paul speaks in connexion with the Jeru- 
salem meeting, round their opiiortunity in the mixed 
churches ; of these there were now more, and the 
desire to make mischief in them had not ceased. 
The Apostle now came to be confronted with 
adversaries who were not Jews ^ut Christian 
believers ; but they believed in Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews, who had been a Jew’, and 
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they wished the Law to continue in honour. They 
desiicd ilie pioinises to he coiilined to Abrahams 
childien, ami one was not in their eyes fully a 
child of Abraham without circumcision and observ- 
ance of the relijiious customs of the Jews ; they 
would not eat with (ientiles ; they reciuired that 
the (lent lie who became a Christian should licconie 
a Jew at the same time. On these terms the 
Christian mission w'ould have been condemned, 
like tlie Jewish mission which preceded it, to per- 
}»etual Hteiility. Tliey went {j^reat lengths in 
theii coiitrover.sy ; at ICpliesus w’e read of their 
denouncing raul to the Gentiles, as it it were 
better not to be a Christian at all than to lie a 
(dnistian on his terms. 

In Ac. 1S*‘* we have the character rejne- 

s(‘nt(‘d to us that Taul had in the eyes of the 
Jews, in Ac the character that he bore m the 
eyes of the Ji'wdsh Cliiisfiansa yeai or two later. 
'Tlic pcrsi'cut ion which he had to endure fiom tlie 
Jewish Christians was as haul to bear as that of 
the Jew's, and has lelt a distinct trace on liis 
wntmgs. Thej" could not heat him or stone him, 
hut they had access to liis cliurches and could 
jioison the minds of his convmts against liiin and 
could iiige them to (h‘sert him As a faid, tliey 
did belli tie Ills authority, his wmrk, his jneaching 

-hotli lilt? st\ le and the substance of it — his 
]'ersoiial a])]>earaiice, his motives. J'liey denied 
Ills afiostleship. which, it is true, rested on no 
formal nomination liy other npostloK; they said 
tlmt lie std liimself up as an apostle and had no 
light to do so. Tiiey did not tliiectly controveit 
his teacliing, not even his Cliristology, so much as 
})l,i(‘e in competition w'itli it tlieir own simpler 
doct iiiK*, w’huli had no (.'ross in it and called for 
])ia(tical ol((Mii(‘nce to an ancient system rather 
than a men* failli and receptiveriess. 

This aversion to Paul nmst have been growing since the time 
of Ins nnssiou at Antioch, and it broke out in serious attempts 
in two ol Ills cliiuclics about tVic same tune A numVjcr of 
nidn aliori'- I oiiihine to h ad uh to reganl ttie (.lalatian an<l the 
second < lonni hiun Kpist.les as written almost at the same tune. 
In both the collection ia urged , Gal (j« urges lilieialil.y to 
(IhnsU.ui t'“ach(‘ts, hiiL goes on to urge hVieralitv to all 
ones tcllow -Chrisliaris. And, if G.\l 4h< is to he taken in its 
natnml sense, ‘ I preached to von the former time,’ i.e. on the 
eiiilicr ot I wo occ.isions of his preaching to them, and not, us 
Iviisojip Lake proposes,! on orilv one foiiiier ociasion, then the 
Lpisile must (’oiiic after the visit to Galatia of Ac 1821!, and 
l)( long to I he residence at Kpliesus In both Epistles w'e hear 
(it ‘ anot.hcr gns|)cr which is ]>reached hv intruders, in both 
the two t'ov eiiiiiiLs are (smtrasted with each other, one making 
fdi f(( cdoin, the other (e\ ideiitly that favoured liy the intruders) 
tdr s(>i V It nde. Of the agents of this invasion the (lonnthian 
Kjiistle gne'i the clearci pictuic Tiie intruders at (Joriiith are 
men who jinde themselves, as I’aul hiins(df does, on their pure 
.lew isli ]inc,iL;c , yet they are good speakers to a Greek audience. 
Tlic\ helunn tlurefore, it seems probable, like Pun] himself, to 
the Diaspoi.i, and have laid I heiiiselv es out, as he has, for a 
mission to till’ Grcc-ks. There is no reason to think that they 
came from ■Icrnsdein or were (;ounLeriariced by the ajiostles 
tin le Then' isjilerit^ of e\ ideiH e that the Jews fif the lliaspora 
v\<‘n as narrow and Ingot ed us those of Palestine, and the 
Ih.aspora < hiristians (•onld show on occasion the same character. 

17. The Epistle to the Galatians. — The begin- 
ning of the Epistle to the (jralatiariH is austere. 
I’aiil's jipostlcsliip is impugned and he writes 
liimhclf down in his ojicning words as apostle 
by special divine arrangement, ‘not of man nor 
Ihrongli man Init by levelation of Jesu.s Christ.’ 
The w'liler then goes into a historical statement 
to Glow' liow indejicndent he is of any human 
pulludity. It w'as not man that instructed him, 
hut (Lid tliat revealed 1 1 is Son in him ; he kept 
away from Jerusalem for three years after his 
con version ; neitliei the apostle.s nor the churches 
of Jiidiea w^ere much concerned wdth him at that 
tiine.'*^ Ills visit to Jerusalem after fourteen years 

1 The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, p. 2fS3 f, 

2 A. T<oisv sugg^^sts (/> Epitre aux Galafes) that the three 
jears in Arabia were spent 111 preaching to the Arabs, and that 
the mission was not successful ; we know nothing about Chat 
]u nod of his life. 


(this must be dating from his conversion) made no 
important change in his methods or his position. 
He appeared there to plead for the freedom of the 
(ientile churches, and his plea was successful. No 
objection was made to Paul’s doctrine when he 
stated it, and no additional burden or observances 
were imposed upon liini. Each side reco^ized 
the other as borne forward by God in its mission, 
and the right hand of fellowship w’as exchanged 
on the understanding that the w’ork sliould go 
on as before, Janies, Peter, and John going to 
the Jews, Paul to the Gentiles, witli the link 
between tlie two provinces of the Church, that 
the Gentile.s should do something for the jicor at 
.Icnisalem, as the Diaspora had always sent gifts 
to the Temple. Paul's independence of the older 
apostles was also signally shown on the occasion of 
Peter’s visit to Antioch, whiiii he w ithdrew' fi oin 
the common meals whore Jew' and Gentile l^at 
together, not because he thought them wrong, 
hut in order to st and w ell with the ])e()]ile at Jeru- 
salem. The speech w Jiich Paul says he addressed 
to J^eter before all the member.s at Antioch, 
broadening out into a moving statement of his 
own personal ground of hope, is very diflicult if 
Ave attempt connexion of each verse with that i>re- 
oeding it ; in this Epistle in general the exjiression 
is far from adequate to the rushing fullness of 
tliought. 

The Apostle reminds the Galatians that their Christian life 
beg.aii with Christ erueifted, whom Paul in his preaoliing held 
up clear hetore them (8i) It was from that exhibition Hint tlie 
Spirit came to them, and now the.\ -are on the point of tunnng 
from the Spirit to the flesti, to tnfting otiserviiriees, to the 
keeping of a code of laws, to seeking tlieir sab’atioii in tlu'iii ' 
The Law^ had no power to give life ; it was a constraint nnpn.sed 
on Miiifiil mankind until the day should come when the jiroinise 
should be given to those who believed In liaptiHin the 
Galatians have ‘ put on Christ,’ who has made tiiem f ice from 
the Law, made tliein God’s children and heirs, phu'ed Hn in in a 
region where the ditlereiice between Jew and (ientile disappears ; 
and the> arc all one, the true seed of Abraham, 111 actual pos- 
session of the promise made to them 

From a rnasterlv appeal on the ground of the historv of 
religion the Apostle pusses to a moving personal appeal on the 
ground of wdiat lie rememberB of the Galatuuis and tliev of bun 
Ilow kind was their treatment of him at ins first visit ' How 
they treated the illness which then overtook him (what it was 
we know not), not with disgust, hut with the most allection.nte 
solicit ude to find something that would help him ! They cannot 
feel for those who are now' courting them as t}ie> did for liiin ; 
they are aiming at nothing but a personal triumph ; he w'lshes 
to win them wholly for Christ, that the form of Christ mav he 
fully produced in them Seeing that, (’hrist has freed us foi 
freedom, what have the Galatians to do'/ No Buminar 3 ' of this 
passage is possible, it is a passionate outburst taking up one 
feature after another of the situation and dealing with eufdi in 
trenchant words. It was scarcely true that eircumcision obliged 
one to keep the whole Iavv. Paul himself, it is true, had felt 
the whole weight of the obligation. Nor w’as it quite true that 
to be justified by the Law' was to fall awaiy from grace. The 
Pauline Christian did look for the hope of rightenuniess, in the 
spirit and from faith, without any thought of contributing to it 
Ev any performance of Ins own FreeJnm from the Law did 
not impl.v, as opponents said, that a man might do anything he 
liked. 'The Spirit must be the ruling principle in life ; the 
individual has power to make it ho, and then he will not feel 
the pressure of the Law. With ({H the A])ostle begins to bring 
the letter to a cIohc, He contrasts the inotiv es of tiicir new 
leaders, shoulil they prove so, with his own. The new leadf r- w ill 
be able to point to this perHon and to tliat and fia.A', ‘ A G“ntili‘, 
circumciKed, and he owes it to me !’ Paul’s lioast is dilfia i“ut. 
lie looks not to small personal triumphs, but to Hie great world- 
triumph of the Cross in which he too is taken up into his right 
position. Ijookmg to it, he forgets the great deiiale of circum- 
cision, and thinks only of the new' creation th.at the Cross has 
brought. Tins is hin canon, his great rule, enunciated thin <' in 
his Epistles— Gal 5® and 1 (k) 7!®. Those who think thus 
Hie to him the true Israel. The ‘marks of the Lord Jesus,’ to 
which Paul appeals in conclusion to guard hims<‘lf against 
further troubles, might be spoken of in analogy to the marks of 
a god borne by his votaries, or of a master by his slave ; but 
the phrase ia intelligible without this. 

18. Troubles at Corinth. — Of the Galatians we 
hear no more in the NT, and what was the effect 
of the letter to them we can only surra ise. Paul’s 
thouglitsat Ephesus were in another direction. He 
was proposing a journey to Macedonia and Greece, 
then to Jerusalem, and then to Home, and was in 
conespondence with Corinth on this subject (A( 
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2 Co He now of the .sea-ronte 

to (Ireece, then of the land ; the Corinthian.s 
tliouolit tJiat he changed his mind too eaMily. He 
ultimately chose the northern route through Mace- 
donia ; but sometliing had to he done before he 
could present himself. He had ]<aid a visit to 
Coriiitli whi(;li had t,urn(Ml out very unj)lea.sant for 
him ; he had Ix'eri grossly insulted or injured by a 
member of the church there (2 Co 2'^'“). He could 
not go to ('orinth till the church made some 
expression of regret for the treatment which he 
had suflered and had dealt with tlie ofiendei. To 
secure this, Titus was sent with a letler which 
Paul says ho wrote with tears. Can this refer to 

1 Corinthians? It evidently was not comi>osed in 
a tearful mood. Or can 2 C'o 10-1 H be meant? It 
also is scarcely in such a key. It is the opinion of 
most scholars that the letter written with tears is 
lost, "J'ltns Nvas to present this letter and to return 
to Paul with the account of its reiiejdion, so that 
Paul might know with what confidence he could 
present himself at (’ormth, and he was to huiry on 
the financial business as to the collection (2 Co 
•ye-ib yon. 

To judge from 2 Cor., Paul set out for Greece 
weighed down by anxiety about Corinth. Acts 
gives a dill(*ient impres'-ion, connecting the depar- 
ture from K])l»esu.s with the trade disturbances 
engineered by Demetiius. Paul was fa(;e to face 
with <icath at Kpliesus, but some time earlier, in 
fact befoie wiiting 1 C'ui ; and in the DcimdJius 
story Pnurs life is not in dangt'i. Tlie sUny in 

2 Coi. plac(‘s ns on firm gioimd when it. tells us 
that his anxietv aliont (kinntli was haiiislied only 
when he met I'itiis and r<‘c('ivcd his lavourahle 
regoit. I'lie letter had l>con well re<’eived ; the 
Coi ml Ilians were loyal (2 00 7®'^^^). On this follows 
the gieat burst, of ])raise ami exultation for the 
tiium]))iH of tlie gosp('] which Cod brings about 
through him, and the alternation of mooil from 
humiliation and depression to tlu* highest, tnumjih 
aiul joy returns again and again in the K}nstle and 
may he legaided as its characteristic movement. 

Tlie princijial question that criticism has t/O consider about 
‘2 (\)t is whcllicr there are two Epistles in it, or three, or only 
one. 1'he theor\ now priMiomiiiunt in lintain is that chs 10 Kl 
are to h(> taken as an Epistle b\' itself which has lost its begin* 
niiig, and thatchs. 1-0 are part of another Epistle, the end of 
whi( h iH wanting. In Gerinanv, the birlhjdaee of this tlieory, 
it IS all but extinct, while in Hntain some of the arguments by 
whuh U w'as at first siqipoited are no longer reln-d on The 
transition at l()i is certainly abrupt, but there are in Paul other 
such transitions which are not held towariant the eonclusion 
tliat we are passing to a different work of the Apostle (<'f Ph .S*). 
The passagi* is also taken by many coinmentamrs to he 

a late addition to the Epistle, but here too the reasons for 
that opinion arc in course of fading away; the piece certainly 
interru]its the sense of the passage, hut tlie Apostle Is likely to 
have put it there himself ; a later hand would have been more 
careful. The Ejiistle can be fairly well understood as it stands, 
as Marcion read if., and as all the ancient authorities have it; 
there is no MS evidence whatever to the contrary. Thus read, 
the Epistle opens on a theme which is pursued to the end, viz. 
an ajiprn.'iciiing visit of the Apostle to Corinth. The questions 
of his credentials anti of the forthi'oming collections having 
been dealt with, Paul makes an attack upon the intruding 
preachers who deal in another gospel than the true one, which 
Is his , their claims are set formally over against his own ; he 
has been w'eak, but will now, though it is a foolish thing to do, 
draw' up the account on both sides. In point of pure Jewish 
lineage he is on a level with them. Yet they give a better 
address in Greek than he which shows W'here they come 
from. Their afflictions for the gospel are not to be compared 
with his, which he sets forth in full detail, ending with all the 
c.areH that he has to bear for his various churches ; he feels with 
every weak brother in them all ; his heart is set on fire with 
every offence with which they meet. His visions and revelations 
have been of a distinguished order ; he has been carried to 
paradiHC and has heard unspeakable words ; but along with this 
he has had very painful experiences which keep him from 
boasting of his spiritual distinctions— the thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Hatan to buffet him, lest he should grow too tfreat 
in his own eyes. That he was not an epileptic is clearly shown 
by A. Seeliginuller, War Paulus Emteimker Leipzig, 1910 
(see also Ramsay, The. Teaching of Paul, p. 806 fl.). This ex- 
perience was the crowning expression of the conviction which 
we find so often in his writings, that strength always comes to 


liun from a higher source out of his man.> humiliations and 
depressions— ‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.’ Tlie Epistle 
ends with unids of heart v encouragement and afterlio/mte 
greeting, an<l the writer apjiends the salutation, or it nun he 
called the benediction, invoking on his converts the giuce or 
kindness of Christ, the love of (Jod, the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, which are the sum of all liia teaching. 

19. Epistle to the Philippians. — 'I’lie Ejiisile to 
the J*hili})pian.M, tlioiigh u-i'Deitilly treated ns hdong- 
iii;:: to the eajitivity of Paul at Home, i.y tlimi^dit 
to have its place and time fixed by where tlie 
‘ pahure ’ (Trpatrwpiov) is taken to he the barracks of 
the imperial pra-tonan fi:uard at Konie, and by 
where ‘ (’tesar’s household’ is also taken to imply 
the neij];hbourliood of the imperial family. In 
Li^ditfoot’s eomnientary the nig;uments for these 
positions are fully .stated. Tlie great accumula- 
tion of inscriptions 111 recent times has seriously 
weakened tliese arguments ; any building is called 
‘ })netoiian ’ in which an official might dwell even 
for a short time, the term being ajiplied even (o 
private houses; or the term might designate tlie 
persons connected xvith r couit of jnstici', ‘a 
judicial authority witli its assistants and siihal- 
t< rns.’ ‘ Ciesar’s lioiisehold,’ again, was a term used 
of any collection of slaves of the emperor, and these 
were to be found anywhere in the emidre. N(3itheT 
term limits us at all to Rome. 'Fhe Apostle oftmi 
sullercd iiiquisounient,, as he tells us in 2 Co 11-^. 
'J’here aie substantial reasons in the contents of the 
Epist le why we should think of some other captivity 
than that at Rome To ]>lace it in flie lioman 
captivity would bring it close to the (k)lossian 
Epi.stle, wliK'li deals in doctu-ine of quite a dillerent 
stamj). It has been suggested tliat the cajitivity 
was at Ephesus, and the many journeys and mes- 
sages spoken of would agree with this. 

The Epi>>tle to the Pluhp]>uinH is very affectionate and gentle, 
and doctrine i» introduced onlv for purpoMH of edification 
It IS called foi h^ a simple incident: the IMiihpiuans have sent 
Pun! a present b> the hiindH of E|>a]>hr(>ditns, who tell ill hesiflo 
J‘aul and w'as now sent hack to Ins fneiuL at Phihppi (4i^ ) 

The first part of the Epistle is ahoul. Paul’s ]k)hi 1 ion in his im 
prisonment He is looking death m tlic face ami taking tlu 
view that if will at once unite him to Glinst, not, as in J 'I’li 4 01 
1 Co 1.0, that the union with Christ W’lll take place onh al. the 
Paronsia He no doubt had a way of reconciling the tw'o views 
in his own mind (cf ‘J Co In the great Christ ologu al 

passage, Pfi his view of the history of Christ’s jierson 

ajipears more clcaily than anywheie else, and He seems to hi- 
contrasted with other great spiritual beings, one of whom did 
‘think equality' with God a thing to grasp at,' and who liad 
great nanus, w'hich His great name, .Tesiis Clinsf Lord, gnen 
Him hv tiod after His earthL I'Jireer, cast into f.lie shade ’Jin ri' 
are adversaries, both without the ('liurcli, .lews, the thought of 
whom leads the Apostle to restate his elamm (.‘It > >), and within 
(;{i7-ai) The grateful acknowledgment, of the Phi!i]»iiians' 
present eoncludes tlie Epistle he does not need it , lie has 
learned to be without wants, yet is thankful for it, as for former 
attentions at Theasalonica and at Corinth (see also § aa) 

There is no direct information as to tlie ellect 
produced by 2 Cor. ; m that the Ejiistle is not 
singular. Acts tells us (20'^*) that the jouiney fliere 
spoken of through Macedonia was accomjdislied, 
and that Paul stayed three months in Greece ; hut 
nothing is said of his tlionghts or of his coiic- 
spondence. It passes over the time when, if all 
iiidioations do not deceive us, Paul wrote liis great 
Epi.stle to the Romans, without mentioning that 
Epistle or that church, and goes on to tell of his 
journey to the East. 

20. Epistle to the Romans. — There is almost 

complete Jiistorical certainfy that Romans was 
written, as we have it, during tlie three inonllis’ 
stay in Greece mentioned in Ac 20^. The criGcal 
difnculties in the way are not very serious. They 
are the omission of iv in some early MSS 

at ; the various conclusions Avliich tlie piece 
appears to have after 14*^ and at the end of the 
work ; and the alleged likelihood that ch. 16 was 
addressed to Ephesus rather than to Rome. To 
this may be added the disjointed arrangement of 
certain chajiters yvhich Iook like old essays on this 
and that topic, loosely put together. 
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The omiRKion of iv 1 was known to 

Origen, and suggests that the Epistle existed eaily 
in a form from which the geograuliical indications 
had been removed, making the Vlpistle a general 
one like Ei)hesians. As for the various conclusions, 
there is a good deal of evidence that Mareion cut 
out the last two cliaj)ters, and this procedure may 
have led, in the tiansmission of the text, to the 
insertion of the conclusion after 14‘^. But 15 is 
certainly continuous with 14, and contains nothing 
that Paul may not have written. 

Ch. 16, which Henan considers to have been 
addressed to Ephesus rather than to Koine, has 
been ably defended, from a study of the names 
that it contains, by Lightfoot and other Bible 
scholars as possibly addressed to Home. The whole 
uestion of the integrity of the Epistle is thoroughly 
iscussed in the introduction of W. Sunday and 
A. C. Headlani’s great commentary on lionuin^ 
{ICC, Edinburgh, 1902). 

In Romans we find the Apostle writinfj to a church that he 
himself had not founded ; in and he descrihcH his 

position towards that church. He regards it as in his sphere 
of missionary laliour, has thought of it much, and has often 
wished to visit it, though he has been oft<'n prevented. Now 
he sees a near prospect of carr>ing out liis wish. He is on the 
point of travelling to Jerusalem, to carry there what has been 
eollectt'd for the poor saints Thu Romans are to pray that, he 
ma\ be delivered from the dangers which he clearly sees will 
threaten him there ; and after that dutN' is discharged he will 
come with ]oy to profit by their sympathy, perhaps to do some- 
thing for them. He is to go to Spam, and wnll see them on 
the way. This explains to some extent the difference between 
Romans and the Epistles that we already have had from him. 
Tiiese were all to churches that he knew, and were occupied 

ith questions which arose in them, wdth advice, encourage- 
ment, often with painful contro\erHy, Tliat controversy is now 
past, and lie is not intimately acquainted with the dotne.stic 
matters of the Roman church. The discussions in this Epistle 
are therefore impersonal and general ; he c.an discuss the 
great matters which interest all Christians alike ; he is now' at 
liberU to do so His tone is serene and open ; we gain the 
impression that he has reached ‘a season of calm weather,’ that 
he feels his position assured and can forget asperities and set 
forth the truths of the gospel which he has attained through 
many a struggle, as if there were no doubt about them now. 
He wishes the Cliristians at Rome to understand clearly where 
he stands, and we liave the same argument.s as in Oal. and Cor., 
varied with new arguments and with new (luotations from the 
Jewish books, and rising at times to great pow er and eloijuence. 
We have the same historical proof that God’s new mode of 
saving men is h> faith, not by works , the same definition of 
the place of the Law in God’s dealings with man, only that in 
Romans we have the psychological proof of ch. 7, that the l4iw 
does so act as to multiply transgressions, and does not ai't as a 
schoolmaster for Christ. The brief statement in 1 Co ‘as 
in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all bo made alive,’ swells in 
Houians to a massive section, chs. 6 and 6 showing how much 
more to be expected it is that grace and forgiveness should 
increase than that sin and condemnation should ; and the action 
of tlie Spiiit in tlie inner Christian life, touclied on m all the 
earlier Epistles, is the main theme of Ro 8, The blessednesH of 
the Christian salvation is nioMiiglv set forth, both in ch 6 and 
in ch 8, each of which forms the climax of a profound ascending 
argument ; and the triumph of the Christian over all the unseen 
powers which rule over this world and threaten to crush them 
sums up all that the earlier letters contain as to those shadowy 
foes of human welfare 

With ch y the Apostle enters on a theme comparatively new, 
how the unbciief of the Jews in the Christian gospel is to be 
accounted for and recxmcilcd w’lth the divine promises Various 
solutions are pro|>ounded to this dark ruldle, the oIjmoub one 
that the believing Gentiles are now' to be regarded as the seed 
of Abraham, whom God has preferred to the Jews, and the 
harsh one that (»od is entitled to have mercy on whom He will, 
as tlie potter has pow’cr over the clay. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the unbelief of Israel is brought about by an act of God 
and has a definite intention — viz. that, w'hile the Jews thus 
hold back, the fullness of the Gentiles may enter. When this 
has happened, then the salvation of Israel will take place The 
object of their being shut up into unbelief is that God may have 
mercy on all, and the whole discussion closes with a great 
doxoiogy to God for His unsearchable wisdom. Ohs. 12-14 are 
the practical working out of the principles stated in ch. 6, that 
the Christian is not to continue in sin, but to yield his members 
instruments of righteousness for sanctification. A fuller cata- 
logue of Christian duties is given than 1‘aul has hitherto 
attempted ; the duty to the State is not forgotten, nor the 
proper limits to he placed on social enjoyment, while the rules 
for the use of indifferent things and as to the regard to be paid 
to the weak brother in one’s attitude towards them, are to the 
same effect as in 1 Co’«5l. The lost chapters of Romans have 
already been spoken of. 

21 . Arrest and imprisonment— The rest of the 


story of Paul, after the writing of Koinans, is to 
be round in Ac 20^-28. The plot on the part of 
the Jews which made Paul alter the route of his 
journey eastward was probably to have him assas- 
sinated on a vessel carrying pilgrims for Jerusalem, 
or on another ship on which he was likely to travel. 
The route through Macedonia avoided that danger ; 
the party appear to have chartered a vessel for 
themselves for the coasting voyage to Patara or 
Myra. The narrative appears trustworthy for iU 
facts, to the end of the book. The speeches are 
skilfully conceived for the various situations ; the 
views of the writer appear in the repeated assertion 
of the Apostle that his preaithing tlie Kesurrection 
was the cause of lii.s jiersecution by the Jews (23® 
26’), wiiich does not agree with 2Pk The (icii tiles 
who were his fellow-travellers no doubt wondered 
to see him defray the considerable expense of a 
sacrihee for the four men with a vow, which both 
showed him now to be in easy circumstances and 
proved him still a Jew in spite of all that he had 
said against the Law, and minded to do more rathei 
than less than the Law required of the faithiu! 
child of Abraham. The charitable mission whicii 
brought him to Jerusalem is mentioned only once 
ill a late speech (24^’) ; it did nothing to placate 
the Jews, as he had jirayed that it might (Ko 15^^) ; 
they plotted again and again to kill him, and 
forced him to regard the Roman magistrates with 
whom he came in (Contact as his true d(?fenderH 
and the powerful guarantee of the growth of the 
infant religion. The account of tlie trials before 
Felix and Festus is said by Moiumsen to be, in 
spite of editorial touciies, quite in accoi dance with 
flonian legal form, and he says that in thi.s report 
alone is a case of appeal to the emperor jilaced 
before us in living reality. In the story of the 
voyage and shijiwreck the Apostle apjioars as a 
skilled navigatoi and a man of suUic.ient courage 
to continue to hope for himself in a desperate pn*- 
dicament, and to sustain the sjiirits of the whole 
shiji’s company. When he reaches Italy, the 
brethren are ready to wehjome him, though we 
hear nothing of the great Epistle of three years 
before ; and the fact of his imprisonment is stated. 
But, before the statement on this subjoi^t is eon 
eluded, Paul’s attitude towards the Jews, as it has 
been repeatedly declared in Acts, is linally made 

J ilain. Two interviews take place with the leading 
(ews at Rome, the soldier to whom he was chaineil 
standing by Paul’s side ; and the negotiations are 
summed up by him in th(‘. words of Lsaiah (6**^ ), in 
which the haidcning and the rejection of Israel are 
prophesied. The gospel is for the Gentiles ; tliey 
will hear it. Acts concludes v ith the statement, 
which may be implicitly lielicved, that I’aul re- 
mained two conijdete years in his own lodging or 
inn, and that all haa free aece.ss to him. J’he 
editor suriis up the subject of tlie jireaching of this 
period in his own way (cf, 19® 20^®). What 
nai>peric<l at the end of thesi* two years we are not 
told. The persecution of Nero was in a.d. 64, and 
Paul may have fallen a victim to it. Those who 
ascribe to Paul some of the later and shorter 
Epistles know xvliat he was doing in this period, 
and see him at a later time escaped from Rome and 
carrying on a renewed missionary activity. It 
seems certain at least that the author of Acts 
knew no sequel to the statement with which he 
closes his book. 

22. Genuineness of remaining Epistles. — In the 

silence of Acts as to the subsequent fortunes of 
Paul yve are left to gather what we can from the 
remaining Epistles which bear his name, viz. 
Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 

1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. But, before they can 
be used as evidence, the preliminaiy question of 
their genuineness has to be settled. It is outside 
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the scope of this article to discuss in detail the 
critical questions involved ; but it may be said in 
general that a jilace can he found in the known 
life of the Apostle for the first four. They are all 
Epistles of the Captivity, and, while it is possible 
to asHij^n them to the Ca‘sarean imprisonment, 
during whicdi Paul cannot he supposed to have 
been altogether idle with his pen, they may with 
greater probability be referred to the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome (Ac 28^'- )• Of these, 
Philippians and I’hilemon are all but universally 
accepted ; Colossians by a considerable numlier ; 
Ephesians bv fewer. The Pastoral Ejiistles to 
Timothy ana 'Pitus are in a dillerent category ; 
tlu'y fall outside the period covered by Acts; they 
presuppose Paul’s release from the Roman imiirison- 
ment, and, at least in their present form, are to 
be regarded as having least claim to be the work 
of the Apostle.^ 

23. Epistles of the Captivity. — The situation 
implied in these Epistles is consistent with that 
described in Ac 28^*^^-. Paul is a prisoner, hut not 
entirely cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world. His friends have liberty of access to him ; 
they can visit him ; they bring reports and carry 
letters. Names already known to us from Acts 
recur in the salutations (Aristarchus, who is a 
‘fellow-prisoner,’ Luke, Mark, Timothy, Tychicms) ; 
others are new (Jesus Justus, Deiiias, Ouesinius). 
Paul in prison has still the care of the churches; 
his authority is recognized even in places that he 
has not visited. 

(a) The Epistle, to the Philippians is included in 
the former part of this article (§ ip), where the 
reasons are given for placing it in the earlier im- 
prisonment at Caisarca. I’lie reasons, however, are 
not conclusive. Granting that doctrinally Philip- 
pians stands nearer to Romans than to (’olossians, 
it does not follow that the three Epistles stand to 
each other in the same relative position as regards 
date of composition. I’he circumstances of Colosse 
were peculiar ; the heresy which made its appear- 
ance there did not touch Philippi ; the two churches 
were far apart, and the absence of doctrinal simi- 
larity need occasion no difficulty. The references 
in Ph P® 4*'” are most naturally understood of 
Rome. Philippians is written in a tranquil spirit. 
The Apostle is already reconciled to the irksome 
interruntion of his missionary activity and recog- 
nizes that there are compensations He 

has not given up hope of being released, but he is 
})repared for death (1®®'^). 

[o) Epistles to Philemon and Colossians. — The 
Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians are 
very closely connected. The situation is the same ; 
the greetings are from the same persons ; and tlie 
two Epistles are linked together by the statement 
in Col 4* that Onesimus, who is the subject of the 
letter to Philemon, is being sent to Colosse in the 
company of Tychicus, who is the bearer of the 
Colossian Epistle. 

Philemon is a charming little private letter to a 
Christian at Colosse, pleading with him to receive 
kindly his slave Onesimus, who, after running 
away from his master, had in some way come under 
Paul’s influence at Rome and had embraced the 
Christian faith. The Epistle contains no specific 
statement of doctrine; its value lies in the side- 
light which it casts on the Apostle’s personality 
an<l the bearing of Christianity on the soc ial con- 
ditions of the time. Slavery is not condemned; 
Onesimus is sent back to his master ; but the new 
spirit of Christian brotherhood (v.*®) has already 

1 The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, dis- 

f >uted from early times, is now for the most part abandoncKl. 
t has been ascribed in turn to each of the great fljrures associ- 
ated in Acts with Paul or Timothy (He to Luke, Haruabas, 
Silas, Apollos, and Priscilla ; but the truth of the question still 
reniaiiib where Origen left it, as being known to God alone. 
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gone far to change the relationship of master ami 
slave, and to prepare the way at least for a social 
order in which slavery will he impossible (v,*^) 
As in Philippians, Paul expresses a hope that he 
w'ill he released (v.*“). 

The Ejiistle to the Colossians, like that to the 
Romans, is addressed to a church that was not 
founded by Paul, though individuals in it may 
have oweel their conversion to him. He kno^^^ 
the Colo.ssian church only by report (P), but he is 
greatly interested in it ; ho has friends with him 
in his captivity belonging to that part of Asia, ot 
whom Epaphras is one (4’^) ; and he has friends 
there to whom lie can send greetings. He also 
knows of the chuich at Laodicca, ami has written 
a letter to it whicdi he wislms the Colcjssians to 
read in exchange for the one he is sending to them ’ 
The occasion of his writing to the church at (’(>1(>S8<‘ 
is the apj)earance there of a now form of teach 
ing which Paul recognizes to be subversive of the 
sovereignty of Christ and His suflieiency as 
Saviour. It is not defined, but seems to have been 
of a serni-Gnostic characlor, having its roots in tlie 
popular religions of Phrygia, but exhibiting Jewisli 
elements also (2^^- ^®). At an earlier period Paul 
a])j>earH to have liad a presentiment or the danger 
to which the churches in Asia weie exposed from 
this quarter (Ac 20’^'^), and recent report has con- 
iirme<l his fears. The worst featiir(» of the new 
doctrine is the worship of the aroixda roD sderfiov, 
best understood as cosmic angels, occupying the 
position of intermediaries between the sujueme 
deity and humanity, and presented in a mystery, 
Paul’s way of dealing with this heresy is to exult 
Christ to the utmost, above all ‘ thrones, dominions, 
principalities and powers’ (Col 1'®* 2*"-^®), as the 
Head of creation, containing in Himself tlie whole 
fullness of God and all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and as having by His (boss 
brought a sutticient and universal reconciliation of 
all things in heaven and in earth. To the mystery 
into which the false teachers would initiate thr 
Colossian Christians by their philosophy and 
ascetic practices Paul opposes the true mystery of 
Christ (P®^*), into union with whom they have 
been brought, in whom they are already complete, 
and by whom tli^ are delivered from moral evil. 
Throughout the Epistle characteristically J'auline 
doctrine is repeated. Christ has made peace 
through the blood of His Cross (P® 2^^) ; Christians 
are buried with Him in baptism, and also rise with 
Him, and will appear with Him in glory (2^* 3^* ”•) ; 
the true circumcision is that not made with hands 
(2^^) ; and there is neither Greek nor Jew in Him 
( 3 “). 

(c) Epistle to the Ephesians. — When the genu- 
ineness of Colossians is accepted, it become.^ 
diflicult not to accept that of the kinilred Epistle 
to the Ephesians. The two are connected by the 
identity of much of the matter. The order of 
presentation is not the same, but most of the 
phrases used in Colossians are to he found also in 
the other Epistle, and the phenomena of likeness 
and difference can be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the two Epistles were written about the 
same time, when the Apostle’s mind was full of 
the same ideas. Ephesians does not, however, 
reflect so clear a situation as Colossians ; there is 
less to lay hold of ; and the name of Tychicus is 
the only (ine mentioned alongside that of Paul, It 
is certainly a difliculty that, in writing to a church 
with which Paul had so long and so familiar inter- 
course, there should he an entire absence of remi- 
niscence and personal greetings, and that the whole 
Epistle shoula be written in a manner so impersonal 
and detached. The expressions,^ I heard of your 

1 The Laodicean letter has not been preserved ; the ao-called 
* ad Laodlcenae* ' Is a later forgrery. 
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faith’ (P®), ‘if ye have licard of the dispensation 
j:dven unto me ^(3^), sound strange on the lips of 
one who has spent s\ioh a long tune at Ephesus. 
This difliciilty is lessened if the supposition is 
accepted that Ephesians is a general Epistle in- 
tended to be circulated among a number of churches 
of which Ephesus was one — a supposition mi])ported 
by the omission of the words iv by the best 

textual authorities. Was the Epistle to the 
Ijaodiceans (Col 4^^’*) another copy of the same 
letter? The theory of a circular letter does not 
remove all the objections based on the style; and 
the references to ‘ the holy apostles and jnophets’ 
(3® ; cf. 2-^’} look like the ‘ water-marks of a later 
age’ (J. Moli’att, Introd. to hit. ofNJ\ p. 386). Eph- 
esians, unlike Colossians, does not directly coml)at 
false teacliing ; but stress is hud on the exaltation 
of Christ and Ills superiority to all other s])iiitual 
beings. 3’ he great tlieine is the union in Christ of 
Jew and Gentile (P*- 3^'^^). 

24. The Pastoral Epistles. — While it is possible 
to find a place for the Ei)istleR of the Captivity 
within the two years of the Ihunan imprison incut 
(Ac 28^'^), it is otherwise in t in; case of the Pastoral 
Epistles. They form a closely connected group, 
marked oil' fiom all tlni re.st by ditlerences of 
language, aim, and hbtorical situation. It is im- 
possible to believe that they were compo.sed during 
the time tliat Paul was writing the other Epistles ; 
they must at least be later than all the rest, and, 
if genuine, they jiresuppose Paul’s release and 
subsequent missionary activity. 1 Tim. implii's 
that Paul has been at Ephe.sus, where he has lett 
Timothy, himself proceeding to Macedonia (P), 
ami he has hopes of returning to Ephesus (3^“* 4^*). 
According to 2 Tim., Paul has been at Troas, 
(hirintli, and Miltdus (4^®-^). At present be is a 
pmsoner (P and apparently at Pome (P^). He 
has made a ‘ lirst deteiice' (4^^). He has none of 
his trieiids beside him save Luke (4^^), though 
others are associated u ith him in semling greetings 
(4'‘^b- Some have forsaken him (P® 4”), others 
have been sent by liiru on various mission.s (4“'* 
Timothy i.s urgt'd to come to him before winter 
and to bring Mark (4*^* The Epistle to 

Titus implies that Paul has been in Crete and has 
left Titus tiiere to regulate chinch affairs. The 
letter is carried apparently by Zenas and A polios, 
who arc travelling to Ciete and h€*yond (3‘®) ; and 
Paul asks Titus to meet him at l^icopolis, where 
he intends to pass the winter, as soon as he can 
send either Artemas or Tychicus to relieve him 
Attempts have been made to fit these historical 
notices into the known life of Paul, but unsucceas- 
tully, and this quite apart from the difficulties 
connected with the maiked divergencies of lan- 
guage and doctrine exhibited by the Pa.storals as 
compared with the earlier Epistles. Accordingly, 
the defenders of the Pauline authorship are obliged 
to postulate for the Apo.stle a peiiod of freedom 
after the Roman imprisonment, during which he 
visited Ephesus, Macedonia, Epirus, and Crete, 
followed by a second imprisonment and martyrdom. 
The evidence for this, apart from that of the 
Pastorals such as it is, is very scanty. Clement of 
Rome, in a higlily rhetorical pas.sage, after saying 
that Paul suflered bonds seven times, says that, 
* having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having gone to the limit of the West (dirl rd 
ripfia rijs ^iVcwy), and having borne witness before 
rulers (ga/n-i/pijo-as drri rwv Tjyouju^vwv), thus was he 
released from the world and went to the holy 
place.’ * The * limit of the West ’ may mean either 
Rome or Sp.ain, according to the standpoint of the 
speaker ; but the way in which the arrival in the 
West and the naprvpla are connected with his 
release from the world suggeste one locality for all 
1 Ep. ad Cor. 6. 


three events, viz. Rome. The Miiratorian Canon 
speaks of Paul ‘ setting out from the city to Spain ’ ; 
but there is nowhere else any mention of such a 
journey, or any evidence that the hope expres.'^ed 
in Ro is** was ever fulfilled. To the statemenls of 
the romancing Acts of Peter and Paul no import- 
ance can be attached. 

25. The martyrdom of Paul. — It has been urged 
that the abrupt ending of the hook of Acts implies 
that Paul was relea.sed at the end of the two yeai*s. 
But, if that was the case, it is strange that the 
writer did not, even in a few sentences, add wliat 
M’oiild have been a fine climax for his book and 
a strong apology for Cliristianity in the Roiiiaii 
empire, viz. Paul’s trium])li over his ad vei>arie.s 
in Home. If Luke knew of Paul’s further activity, 
his silence remains a mystery. Tlicre is no reason 
to believe that he meant to write a third book for 
Theophilus. 

The close of Paul’s life, therefore, like its begin 
ning, IS enveloped in obscurity. That he sufieied 
martyrdom at Rome there can be no <lonbt 
That, if was by beheading, and tliat the place of 
exei'uLioii was three miles outside tlie city on the 
Ostian Way, is the consistent (radition of the 
Roman Church. The date will lie between A.D. 64 
and 67, most probably nearer the former than the 
latter limit. 
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William Edik. 

PAULICIANS. — The Pauliciaiis, of whom 
Gibbon Hoys tliat tliey shook the iGust and erili;/ht- 
ened th(‘ West/ were an anti-Catiiolic sect winch 
originated in the 7th cent, (possibly oaiher), 
oxperieneed many alternatioriK of imperial favoui 
and ruthless j>ersecuti()ii, nanained inlluential till 
the 12th cent., and is not without descendants in 
hhisterii Eui()))e to-day. Making its appearance 
lirst on the eastern borders of the einjnie, and 
having its natural home in Armenia, Me^^opo Lamia, 
and N. Syria, itsjueml, partly Ihiough }noi)aganda 
and jiartly through the tiansiilantation of its 
votaries, westwards through Asia Minor, then into 
East ei 11 Eniope to establish new ceiitres in the 
lialkan J^enirisula, The sjieeitic opinions which 
have been ascribed to it include a dualistic con- 
OAiption of the goveinmerit, if not of the origin, of 
tlie world, an Adojitianist doctiine of the Person 
of Clin.^t, a vehement and stubliorn rejeetioii of 
Maiiolatry ainl the worsliip of saints and images, 
a binular reje(*tion of sacramental symbolism, and 
a s]K;eial emjihasis on adult baidism as the only 
valid form. 'I'he ba^^is of these opinions is found 
in a (‘oiicentration on Sciiptuie as the sole and 
sufhcieiit authority to the (b\ elusion of tra<lition 
and the ‘teaching of the Church.’ In view of 
these eominoiily accepted eliaracteristies of Paii- 
li(‘ianism, both its history and its tenets have 
naturally been subjects of heated controversy, 'riie 
Paulieians liav^e been eeh'hrated uneiitnuilly as 
early Protestants against ‘ Catholic ’ ahvises, or they 
have been condemned unheard as deadly heretics. 
A just and critical estimate will be arrived at only 
when all such i)resui)i)ositions have been laid aside, 
and when to the Greek .sources, on which alone 
until lately historians have relied, have been 
added the Armenian, and, further, when the 
liteiary relations between the Greek sources have 
been tiiorouglily sifted and established. 

I. Sources. — It cannot be said that this task 
has yet been aceomplislied, but it is plain that 
considerable caution must be used in handling 
tho.se sources from which most information as to 
the early history of tlie sect has hitherto been 
drawn. These are Pliotius, in his four hooks 
Against the Manichmans, and what purports to 
be his contemporary, Petrus Siculus, History of 
1 See Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. liv. 


the Manirheenns. As to the first, C. K i umbacher ^ 
notes that Iiis work presents a problem not yet 
fully solved. The second book of this work, in 
which Manielirean and Paulician doetrine.s are 
controverted, does not correspond to what the close 
of the first book would lead us to expect, and the 
two parts of the first book itself have no construc- 
tive relation to one another (1-9, 10-27), while 
they contain much repetition and not a little 
mutual divergence. As to Petrus Siculus, who re- 
produces the contents of Photms almost veibatim, 
Mkrtt.schian has shown that lie is deperulent upon 
Pliotius, and also that the personal nan alive of a 
sojourn in Tepliriko, which provides a setting for 
the aigiiinent, presents a tissue of impiobabilit.ies. 

‘ l*etrus Siculus’ is, in fact, a tract against Pau- 
licians, written at a time when they \\eic already 
active in Bulgaiia, thiown into the form ot a 
pseudo- historical writing — a fact which is not 
obscurely suggested in the opening woids.^ Hut 
Pliotius is not itself original, for it i.s pietty climi 
that tlie document bearing the name ol Petiiis 
Hegumenus, which was edited by Gu'selei in 18-19, 
is not, as Giescler siippostal, a copy horn IMiotms 
or Siculus, but, as Mkrt tschian has sliovvii (i>. 9f.), 
the Hourc<? fiom winch both Pliotius and Siculus 
and also Georgius Monnclms have drawn their 
intormation. The situation was further com- 
plicated, or possibly simplitied, through the publica- 
tion in 1890 of a document whicii is incoi pointed 
in the MS of Georgius Monachus in the Ijibiaiy of 
the K.si'ojial, and probably rejnesents the eailiest 
souice of the material common to all (he foregoing ; 
it adds to the common materiiil one important 
paragrajdi, und also a fully detailed nictliod of 
coiiiuLing the Paulieians whidi throws fuilher 
light upon their views. This document {Codex 
Srori(denJiis), witli the valuable commentary of its 
editoi, J. Frieilnch, must in future take the liist 
place among t he tireek authorities. 

The Armenian sonices, with one jiossihle exc(‘)>- 
tion, proceed, as do the Greek, fioni hostile win eis 
who are more anxious to overwlielni tlieii Paulicnm 
opjionents than to give an account either of tludr 
opinions or of their history. Tiie jiossible excep- 
tion is The, Key of Truth, which was discoveied by 
E. C. Gonyheang tnirislated from the Aimcnian, 
and e<litetl by him in 1898, with an exhaustive 
introduction and valuable appendices.^ 

The Key of Truth, now prrKrr^od in the archives of the Holy 
Synod ul Etchmuidzui, was found in 1897 in llie poHsession of 
u t;r<)up of * I’auliciaiT or ‘new Manichaian' families in the 
Biissian CaucaauH. It bears a subscript, ion to the eflect that it 
was ‘ written’ in 1782, meaning, according to Conylu-iue, that 
it was copied then, the work itself being of niuc b older date, 
belorgiiig in<leed (apart from tlie cateelusm at the eiul, wiimli ia 
lalei) to the lUtb cent,, and probabl.\ im oiporaling mutenal 
tliat is considcrabh older still It is a manual of ‘Tliondroluan’ 
or I’.iulu-iun teaching and practice, mutilated unfortunaiel.v by 
the removal of almost a quarter of its leaves, and lliese among 
th(- most important, as they must have contained the J’auhcian 
criticism of Catholic doctrine and pract ice, and probably also an 
exposition of Baubcian Clinstology. Conj beare, m his intro- 
duction, exhibits ‘ the detailed agreement of The Key of Tnith 
on the one hand with the Armenian writers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and on the other hand with the CJrei k 
notices of an earlier date,’ and he concludes that this is ‘proof 
enough that in it we have recovered an early and authoritative 
exposition of Pauhcian tenets ’(p. xliv) It is no valid objec- 
tion to this position (thougli one ot (lonybeare’s critics has 
called it ‘ tlie clearest sign ’ of a late date) that the wiitci simus 
* entire dependence upon the New Testanient both tor ins cKx’- 
trines and for his representation of what lie calls the Umveisal 
and Apostolic Church ’ 4 For it is plain from the Greek aulliori- 

1 Gesch. der hyzantinischen Literatur, Munich, 18!17^ p. 75 ; 
see also Fnednch, SAIA, 189(5, p, 80 f., and Mkrttschian, Die 
Pauli ctaner,y. 8. 

^ U/rpou XiKtkuoTOv lirropia . . . npoarwirofroirjOelcra ci>v 

Trpoc xiU' ‘Apxicirtirnoirov BovAyapiac- 

Important reviews in 7'he Guaidian, 12ih Oct. 1898, p. 
1591 f. (replies and rejoinders, ih , I9th Oct., 2btli Oct , lOth Nov., 
pp. 1037, 1070, 1703); 'The Critical Review, viii. [1898] 383 (bv 
J. V. liartlefc) ; 'ThLZ xxv. [1900] 304 (oy E. Preuschen) ; Theol. 
Jahresbencht, xvni. [1899] 232. 

4 The Guardian, 12th Oct. 1898, p. 1692, 
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tlesi that precisely this sole dependence oxi the NT was 
recognized as a characteristic of the Paulioians. Conybeare 
conjectures that the author may have been Smbat (t.e. Hmdbad) 
Bagratuni, the founder of one of the Armenian dynasties and 
one of the creative forces of the PauUcian Church. 

2. Doctrine. — The Greek authorities from Cod. 
Scor. downwards are practically unanii loiis in 
classifying the Paulicians as ‘ Maiiichseans,' and the 
description has generally been accepted by liis- 
toiians. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
the classihcation is not at least misleading. Con- 
troversialists of the 7th and following centuries 
were only too ready to use the term ‘ Manicluean ’ 
quite uncritically as an opprobrious description of 
almost any sect which deviated from orthodoxy. 
Photiiis, c.f/., charges the Western Church Avith 
practical suriender to Maniclncism because of its 
doctrine of the double procession of the Sjiirit, and 
the Bulgarian bishop Clement on the same giound 
charges the Westerns roundly w'ith the same lieresy.^ 
There is no doubt that the term was loosely ap])lied 
to cover various gradations of dualistic theory 
ranging from a dualism wdiich is absolute and non- 
Chnstian to that which is found within the NT 
itself And tlie Paulicians themselves neitlior 
claimed nor admitted any connexion with Mani 
and his teaching. On the contrary, it is plainly 
stated in the Greek sources that they anathe- 
matized Manes, and also ‘ Paul and John,’ sons of 
a Maniclnean w oman, in w'hom the Greeks see the 
founders of the sect. This is confirmed by Gregory 
Magistros, the chief Armenian authority (in The 
of Truths pp. 142, 147). The latest investi- 
gators (Mkrttschian, Friedrich, Conybeare) are 
disposed to set aside the elaliorations of the charge 
of Maniclueism as the natural development of a 
mistaken classification, and connect tlie Paulicians 
with either the Marcionites (Mkrttschian) or the I 
Adoptianists (Conybeare), or with no well-marked j 
earlier form of heretical teaching (Friedrich). ] 

The presence and importance of an Adontianist 
element in the Pauliciaii system have been forcibly 
maintained by Conybeare on the evidence of JVtc 
Key, But it does not <lepend on that alone. In 
tliat part of Cod. Scar, w hich ha.s not been excerpted 
by the subsequent chroniclers (ed. Friedrich, xix.- 
xxii.) the Paulician view of the Incarnation is 
clearly indicated. According to Scor, xix., God 
out of love to men commanded an angel to go 
down to earth and be horn of a woman, and on thi.s 
angel He bestowed the title of Son. The same 
assertion is repeated and expanded in the instruc- 
tions for controverting the neresy wliich follow.* 
With this accords the teaching of 2'ke Key, where 
the Baptism is definitely marked as the beginning 
of the Sonship : 

‘ It was then he became chief of beings heavenly and earthly, 
then he became the light of the world, . . . then he was filled 
with the Godhead ’ (p 75). 

Everything of importance that is authoritatively 
reported by the Paulicians grows naturally out of 
this Christology, the rejection of the w'orship of 
the Virgin with the denial tliat she was 
{Scor. vii. 16), the keeping of a feast of the 
Baptism, followed by a forty days’ fast, the insist- 
ence on adult baptism as the only valid form of the 
rite (‘church and church ordinances they utterly 
reject — its baptism,’ etc. [Aristaces, ap. Conybeare, 
p. 140]), and tne equating of the * elect ’ with Christ 
according to the formula of the Spanish Adoptian- 
ists, ‘ Et ille Christus et nos Christi.’ They were 
further said to ‘ blaspheme both the Eucharist 
and the Cross,’ but it would appear that they gave 
a spiritual interpretation to both, finding the 

1 K.g., Cod. Scot. ii. : fiit Btlv in'paif rrfv olavovv 

ayayivitiirimv ei pit] to tvayyaAtoK xal rhv oirooroAov. 

2 Photius, de S. Spir. Myatagogia{PG cli. 815); Clement, ed. 

F. Miklosich, p. 13, ap.^iedrich, p. 92. 

* Cod. Seor., ed. Friearioh, p. 76 : tlra wv ini tov 'OKra^iow 
Ka^tropoc . . . ytytaOcu ^ twv ir6puiv Kal tov 

Ttk^trai TTjv «vroAi)v tov Xpiorhv vibv tov 0tov. 


Eucharist in tlie words of Christ and the Cross in 
Christ Himself {Scor. viii. 1). This is consistent 
with the general principle that the function of 
Christ w^as to save men by instructing them, while 
the charge on which the Greek authorities dwell 
with horror, that the leaders of the Paulieians 
ollered themselves for adoration as Christs, prob- 
ably arose from a niisuiiderstood exaggeration of 
the sanctity of the wevpaTiKol as members of the 
Body of Christ. They rejected the Catholic priest- 
hood and hierarcliy, and with special emphasis 
image- worship and tlie monastic life. Their own 
clergy were known as (xvv^KdTjyoi (cf. Ac 19“^“), and 
there was no distinction in dress or in habits 
hetw'een them and the rest of the sect (*S'ror. 
xiv.). 

In all these matters they made their appeal 
exclusively to Scripture, which they wore in the 
habit of ilescrihing as rb eCiayy^Xiop Kal 6 d-TTberroXo^. 
Interpreting tins to refer to the Gospel of Luke 
and tne Epistles of I’aul alone, Mkrttscmiaii (taking 
up a suggestion made by Gibbon and by Neander) 
finds in it a proof that the I’anlicians derived from 
the Marcionites. But FTiedrich lia.s shown (j)p. 
93-98) that there is no good ground for so limiting 
the Paulician canon (thougli they probably rejected 
the Epistle.sof Peter ^ and the Acts of the Apostles), 
and that Paulicianism has nothing in common 
with Marcioriism beyond a general emphasis on 
I (lualiani. With all these material divergences 
fiom orthodox faith and practice, the Paulician^ 
claimed (o be the true Catliolic (’liurcli, ‘holy, 
universal and apostolic,’ em})hasizing therein tfic 
internal quality against institutional continuity.- 
3. History. — The earliest extant reference to tlu* 
Paulicians by name oceuis in A.D. 719, when John 
of Otzun, catholicos of Armenia, wuirns the ortlii; 
dox against mixing with the sect ‘of obscene intm 
w’ho are called Pauhtdans’ (Ciinybeare, p. 152; 
Mkrttschian, p. 62). The name itself is commonly 
understood to point to some connexion, real 01 
alleged, betw^een the sect and some Paul, w ho was 
influential either in its founding or in its reforma- 
tion. And this eponymous Paul has been variously 
' identified with the apostle Paul (so psiuido 
Photius, FG cii, 109), with an unknown Paul, 
belonging to Samosata, brother of John, who, 
according to the first paragTaph of Cod. Scor,, 
learnt the Maniclnean liercsy from his mother 
Callinike, and propagated it in Armenia, and 
finally with Paul of Samosata himself, a.s was 
asserted by Gregory Magistros : 

* Here then you see the Paulicians, who got their poison from 
Paul of Samosata.’ 

The last is the filiation which has commended 
itself to Conybeare {Key, p. cv). But the repoit 
of the Paulician view itself given in Cod, Scor. ii. 
is probably to be preferred to the theory advanced 
in section i., viz. that the founder of the sect w'as 
Constantine Silvanus.* The form of the w'ord 
‘Paulician,’ as Mkrttschian has pointed out 
(p. 63), indicates a name not claimed by the sect 
but imposed upon them by their opponents, the 
suffix -ic or -ik in Armenian having tlie force of a 
depreciatory diniiniitive. It is probable that, in 
the absence of any specific name, this was bestowed 
upon them either because of an assumed connexion 
between their teaching and that of Paul of Samo- 
sata or because, as Cod. Scor. infers, the name of 
the ajjostle was constantly on their lips.^ The 
same authority states definitely that they repudi- 
1 On the question of the Paulician attitude to Peter there is 
discrepancy between Cod. Scor. (ed. Friedrich, p. 78 ; 6 <rol ry 
fixapu dvroTpbnato^ nerpof)and The Key (pp. 92, 93; cf. cxxx). 

® The Key, pp. 73, 80, 87, etc. ; Grog. Mag., ap. Conybeare, 
p. 147; cf. Nerses (c. 1160) (<6. p. 165): ‘dicentes, Ecclesia non 
est ilia, quae ab hominibus aedincata est, sed nos tantum.* 

* Cod. Scot. ii. : tovtovo'Sv exovanv opyi/ybvTwv iiBaffKoXwv avrwv, 
ovx^ vbv IlavAov. o^roriy^ avrol^ irapiSuxt rat aipitrtit avrov. 

4 lb. XX. : 6 airboToAot uavAor tv firi crTOfiarot ^peir 
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ated Paul, the son of Callinike, together with John 
his brother and Manes (iii.). 

This Constantine, for whom a probable date is 
c. 640 (though hMedrich, p. Ill, puts it two cen- 
turies earlier), left no wiitings of his own, but 
sought to concentrate attention on ‘ the gospel and 
the apostle,’ maintaining that men ought not to 
read any other book whatever besides these 
Scor. ii. ). Ilis propaganda met with success among 
‘ the Armenians ’ \ib, i. ), where the township of 
Phanarea-Enisparis became the headquarters of 
the sect. Tlie Greek authoiities record the names 
of six leaders who succeeded liim, each of whom 
adopted the name of one of St. Paul’s companions, 
and also the names of the centres wlieie tliey es- 
tablished churches (Cibossa, Mananalis, Aiga um, 
Mopsuestia, and Cynochoritie), to each of which 
th(*y gave the name of a Pauline htdd of labour. 
The outline which is given by the Escorial docu- 
ment may be supplemented from such later wi iters 
as pseudo- Photius and Petrus Siculus. Accoidmg 
to these, Constantine Silvanus, after twenty-seven 
years of leadershij), was stoned to death by ordei 
of an envoy sent by the emj)eror Constantine 
Pogonatus (66.S--685}. The like fate, howcuci, 
befell the persecutor, who, having been conveitcd, 
succeeded his victim in the leadership of the sect. 
The sons of J’aul, who follo^^e(l, .sliove lor the 
succession, and one of them, Gegnesius, siinmioneil 
to Constantinoj)le, was able to give an account 
of Ills views that satished the [latriareb. Under 
Baanes the seel, sulleied througli a lowering of the 
moral standard, but it was resloied umler 8eigiu.s 
Tyehieus, wliose labours, extending over thirty 
years, qiialilied him to l»e regaided as the reformer 
oi even second ftmiulcr of the 1‘aulieians, Quota- 
tions fioni his bqiistles are found in Petrus Siculus. 

‘ I have run from Eant Ic West, and from North to South, 
preaclung the Uospel of Otirist until my knecu were weary’ 
(P ac). 

The charge sjiecially levelled again.st Sergius is 
that of inordinate exaltation of liimself, as ‘ the 
porter, and the good sliejihercl and the leader of 
the body of Christ, and the light of the house of 
God,’ to* the })oint of identifying himself Avitli the 
Holy Spirit and ofreiing hiinselt to be worshipped. 
But even his opjiionents admitted the purity of hi.s 
character and the .sincerity of his beneficence {ih. 
p. 44), and the charge, like others of a similar 
character, may have grown out of a iiiLsuiidor- 
standing of an emjihasized doctrine of the Church 
as the Body of Christ. 

Probably under the influence of Sergius, the 
Paulicians increased greatly in numbers and im- 
portance. They were found chiefly among the 
iiardy mountain peoples of the Taurus, and, alike 
as defenders of the empire and as objects of im- 
perial persecution, they showed the greatest stub- 
bornness and courage. By one emperor (Constantine 
Copronymus [741-775], himself probably a Paulician) 
they were protected and invited to settle in Thrace ; 
by Nicepborus (802-811) they were employed in 
the protection of the empire on its eastern frontier ; 
by Michael and Leo V. they were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted. But the Paulicians were too numerous, 
too warlike, and too well-organized to be dragooned 
into orthodoxy. They resisted, revolted, and even 
retaliated by raiding Asia Minor from their moun- 
tain fastnesses. After twenty years of comjiarative 
tranquillity they were exposed to still more violent 
lorsecution under Theodora (842-857), which under 
lasil developed into a war of extermination (see 
Krumbacher, p. 1076). The Paulicians were driven 
into the arms of the Saracens, and with some 
assistance from them, under the leadership of an 
able ruler Chrysocheir, tliey not only successfully 
resisted the imperial forces, but forced them back 
and pillaged Asia Minor up to its western shores. 


Their success, however, was shortlived, (^hryso 
cheir was defeated and murdered ; his chief strong 
hold, Tephrike, was taken and destroyed ; hi^ 
followers were decimated and dispersed. 

Though their political organization thus came 
to an end, the Paulicians continued to exist in 
scattered commiinitieH in Armenia, in Asia Minor, 
and especially in the Balkan Peninsula, to whicli 
consideiable bodies of them had been transplanted. 
In Armenia they again experienced revival and 
expansion under Sniliat (miiidlc of 9th cent.), who, 
according to (Jonybeaie, may liave been the authoi 
of The Key of Trul/i. Eroni the town of Thondrak, 
where he had his headquarters, his followers 
received the name of ‘ ThoiidiakiaiiH.’ Anothei 
branch Iroin tlic same root is probably to be fouml 
in the sect known as ‘Athingani’ referred to b> 
Theopbanes (Chronoip'aphia , 413), and yet anoLliei 
in the ‘ Selikiaus.’ I’he l)iograj)ber of the jiatriarcb 
Methodius claims for him the credit of having 
converted to orthodoxy one Selix and his followers, 
who held ‘ Maniclncan’ opinions— ojunions whicli 
in detail correspond with those charged against 
the Paulicians in Co(L Scor^ 

A second deportation of Paulicians on a large 
s(“ale fiom Armenia to Thrace was carried out by 
.lolin 'rziniiskes (970), and, wliilt; tlie Latin iTiisadcrs 
found tlie sect in Syria in the 11th cent., La^ly 
Mary 'VVortley Montagu found them in the neigli- 
houniood of IMiilipjaipolis in the IHtb. In Enione 
they developed into or amalgamated witli tlie 
Bogomils (o i\), and Ihcir views and influence were 
pi(*j)agale<l tbroughout the Middle Ages by variou'' 
anti-(’atliohc sects — c.i/., Cathan, Albigensei^- 
wbose liliatioii with the Paulicians is probable, 
though ilillicult to trace. Their name, like ‘ Mani- 
clueaii,’ became in tuin a generic descrij»tioii fui 
any of the.se movements which opposed tliedeveloje 
meiits of Catholic hierarchy and doctrine. This 
makes it impossible to deciAo wliether the ‘ Popi*- 
licani,’ the ‘ Vifililes’ of Flandeis, or the ‘ Publicani ’ 
who were condemned and branded at Oxford in 
1160 (because ‘they detested Holy Bajitism, the 
Eucharist and marriage *) ^ were directly de.scended 
from the Paulicians or bore their name as a term 
of reproach. 

The Paulicians are best understood as a section 
in ^iiat continuous stream of anti-Catholic and 
anti-hierarchical thought and life which runs 
parallel with the stream of ‘ orthodox ’ doctrine 
and organization practicall}^ throughout the histoiy 
of the Church.^ Often dwindling and almost dis- 
appearing in the obscurity of movements which 
had no significance for history, it swelled from 
time to time to a volume and importance whicli 
compelled the attention even of unsympathetic 
liistorians. The initial immilse of such reaction 
and of successive renewals of its force wa.s probably 
practical rather than intellectual — an ellort after 
a * purer,’ simpler, and more democratic form of 
Christianity, one which appealed from tradition 
and the ecclesiastics to Scripture and the Siiirit. 
The Paulicians have the notes common to nearly 
all the forms of this reaction — the appeal to Scrip- 
ture, the criticism of Catholic clergy in their lives, 
and of Catliolic sacraments in the Catholic inter- 
pretation of them, and the emphasis on the pneu- 
matic character and functions of all believers. If 
The Key of Truth be accepted as evidence of the 
opinions held by the Paulicians in the Middle Ages, 
they were Adoptianist in their Christology ; in- 

1 P(r cxl. 284; see Friedrich, p. 82; Boiiwetscli, PliE^ x\. 
63 : * die Selikianer , . . waren offenbar Pauliciaiier ' ; Krum- 
bacher, p. 987. 

a Evans, Through Bosnia and Herzegovina, pp. xxix and 
xlvii, qnr'tinff Radulphus de Cogrgeshal], Chron. Angiio. ; Evanw 
thinks that they were Bogomils. • 

* Krumbacher, p. 970: the Paulicians ‘setzten einer verwelt- 
lichen Keiohsorthodoxie ein echt apostolisches Blbelchristentuiu 
entgegen. 
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listed on three sacraments and throe only, viz. 
repentance, baptism, and the Body and Blood of 
Christ; doilaiod infant l)ai*tisni invalid, laying 
great stress on the necessity of following the ex- 
ample of (dinst in being baptized at the age of 
thiily; denied the jierpetual virginity of Mary; 
and rejected the doctrines of Purgatory aiul the 
intercession of saints, and the use of pictures, 
crosses, and incense. In the obscure and singular 
teaching about the Euchaust which we lin<l in the 
catecliisni (Conybeare, p. 124) theie is jiiohably an 
underlying survival of the early (? primitive) con- 
ce[)tion of the actual oneness of the Cdiurch with 
(dirist, in consequence of which the self-otiering of 
the Chuicdi is the equivalent or the re- presentation 
of the ollci ing of Chi 1 st. They incurred the ilanger 
to which all sucdi movements are exposed m cutting 
themselves oti fiom creed and learning as well as 
from tiadilion, laying themselves o])en to the in- 
leetion of non Christian ideas in the atnios})here 
around them. The spread and the tenacity of the 
!^•lulu•ian sy.steni V'cre due in tlie tir.st place to 
the racial tdiaracteristics of those who formed the 
nindens of its adhenuits, mid, fnrthei, to elements 
of simplicity In its teaching combined with direct- 
ness in the moral deniaml which it made which 
have always made a strong appeal to the popular 
mind 

l. ITKHAiLiRh. — 1 GHLIlh SOUH'/'S — Thti KiKorml MS of the 
('hn)tiiruti nf iieoripxis Mm\achuitf to\ KUff, ed .T Friedrich, 
in iSM/d, IbIHi, pp 70-Hl , Photius, adv /uvrjdc)/c.s Mauichmm, 

I IV , Georgius Monachus, cd. F de Mur.ilt, I’etioyrad, 18.'j3 ; 
Petrus Siculus, llnst Maiucfuroi u)n (/to Paulicuan litcinifur, 
ed. J C L. (JicHoler, (Joltuif^uMi, 184G, Petrus Hegumenus, 
irrpt IlaeAiKtami' tmv Kai Mai'tyacu)!'. ed Gieseler, do 1H4P, 
Euthymms Zigabenus, Paiuiplin, xxiv, <J*G exxx. 1189 ff ) 

n A h MkKiAS soviu'i'iy Gregory of Narek, ‘ Letter to the 
Abbot of Kdja\,' c. 987 , Anstaces of Lastivert, ‘Concerning 
the E^’il Ilerca^' of the Thondraki,' ending at 1071 (ch x\ii of 
hiH ///.sf of /Ir/nenm, \enice, 1841), Gregory Magistros, iwo 
ktlerh, c IDSf) , Nerses (cutholiios of Arnicma, llO"*), h'p i. 
(trr of these foul in Con> beare’s AVi/ o/ 7'/ appendixes i.- 
m,, and v.), 2'/it Kei/ of Truth, text ed. with introd b> F. C. 
Conybeare, Oxford, 1808 

m. MoitEUN - E. Gibbon, Hwt. of the Decline and Fall of 
the Romini Fm/nre, ed J. B. Hur^, I.ondon, 1806- 1000, vol. vi. 
ch. liv. appendix 6 , J. A. W. Neander, fhst. of the Chr ltd. 
and Church, Eng tr., do. 1850-52, v. 887-370, Gieseler, Thro- 
lofiisehe Staihen und Kritiken, Hamburg, 1829, pj) 70-124; 
J J. I. von Dollmger, lifutrin/e ziir Srktcnncsch des mittelatters, 
Munich, 1890, i){>. 1-81 ; Karapet Ter-Mkrttschian, Die 
j*t(itli('ianer, Leipzig, 1898, and in ZKG xvi. [1895] 253-276, 
Friechicli, in SUA, ]89(i, pi» 67-111; A. J Evans, Throunh 

and Ilerzeqooina a/i Foot, London, 1876; FB F'\ s.vv. 

‘ Fauhciatier ’ (G, Nf. Bonwetsch), ‘ Neiimanicfiaer ’(O Zockler). 

C. A- Scott. 

PAUPERISM.— See Poverty. 

PAWNEE. — Strictly speaking^ the Pawnee 
were not a single tribe hut a confederacy of four 
minor tiilics, held together by two forces : (1) 
belief in a common cult, and (2) a governing 
council in which all the minor tribes were olKcially 
rc})reseTited. 

1. Name. -The term ‘Pawnee’ belongs to the 
nickname class. Tt is juobably derived from 
pitrlhi, ‘ hoin,’ and referred to the manner in 
wliicii tlio peojile adjusted the scalp-lock; the 
braid of hair was stifiened with a mixture of paint 
and fat so that it could be made to stand erect and 
be cuived like a horn. 

2. Language. — The Pawnee language belongs to 
the Cmldoan linguistic stock, and the people call 
theinsidves Charh iks-i-c.h(trhiks, ‘men of men.’ 

3. History and organization.— Tlie first recorded 
meeting of the Pawnee ivith the white race w'as 
dip ing Coronado’s expedition of 1541, when it was 
joined by a native, wdio, it is now thought, was prob- 
ably a Pawmee. The Spanianls jestingly named 
this man ‘ Turk.’ It was he w ho induceil the expedi- 
tion to follow him out on the plains of W. Kansas 
in a search for <gold. At that time the Pawnee 
w'cre living in the vicinity of the river Platte in 
the present State of Nebraska. They remained in 


that region until 1876, when they ceded their right 
of occupancy on the land to the United States 
Covernnient and moved to a reservation in the. 
northern part of the present State of Oklahoma. 
Later, under the Severalty Act of IScS”, every 
Pawnee man, woman, and child was allotted an 
individual portion of land within the re.servation, 
given a trust-patent, and made subject to the laws 
of the State. At the present time, through the 
influence of missionary work and changed environ 
ments, the ancient customs, vocations, and relig- 
ious lites of the Pawmee are rapidly disappearing, 
and they wdll soon be fot gotten. 

The minor tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
were organized siiinhirly to the confederacy itself. 
Each tribe wa.s made up of a number of kiiishiji 
gioupH, or villages, eaeli village being olhcially 
represented in tlie tribal couneil. Each vilbige had 
its shrine and attendant lit os in charge of a heiedi- 
tary keeper. 

4. Cosmological beliefs ; rites and ceremonies. 
— The I*awnee sliared the common belief ol the 
Plains Indians of the United States concerning 
nature and its relation to man, as well as the 
gencial antlirojiomoi [due view ot the dual lorces 
of sky and earth (see I’l.AlNs INDIANS). j\iiiong 
the J^awnee the latter asjiect w’as elahoi.Lled in a 
peculiar manner and exeicised a con ti oiling inllu 
ence on their leligious beliets exjnessed in then 
rites, vocations, and social oiganization. 

The Skidi, one of the foui niiiioi tnhos of (he 
I’awnee confedeiacy, seem to liave held to then 
ancient rites more tenaciously than the others, and 
to have ollered greater le^istanee to the iiilliicrice 
of the w hite race ; we may use them, therefore, to 
show an ancient Pawnee type. 

The Skidi tribe w’as comjiosed of thirteen villages, 
each liaving its jiortable sliiiiie (‘bundle’) with 
cei (‘monies consi.sting of iitualistic movements, 
recitations, and songs that refeired to the sacred 
.symbolic articles wnthin the sin me. The sin me, 
it w'as believed, had been bestowed upon the village 
by a particulai star, which gave its name to the 
shrine and became the name of the village. If tli(^ 
village, received another name, it referied to some 
incident connected with the shrine or was descrip- 
tive of the place wdiere tlie village w'as located. 
The village.M of the Skidi were placed in a certain 
order: lour villages formed a central grouji, as if 
jdaeed at the comers of a great sqiiaie; at the 
w estern end of an imaginary line running through 
the centre of the .s(]uare was the village that had 
the shrine of the star of the west, or evinimg star ; 
at the opposite end of this miaginaiy line w’as the 
village that had the shrine of the star ot the east, 
or inoinmg star. Hound the six villag(;.s thus 
gi’ouped were placed the other seven villages of 
the Skidi, each oru* m a position corresponding to 
that occupied by the star that gave the shrine to 
the village ; consequently, to the Skidi tiieii 
villages on the earth reflected the picture of their 
stars in the heavens. 

The order and the teachings of the ceremonies 
connected wdth these shrines predicate a duality 
throughout nature. The heavens w ere divided ; 
the east w'as regarded as male, tlie w^eat as female, 
and the star.s jiartook of the sex attributed to the 
region where they were. Again, the stars of the 
SIX leading villages were in pairs; the masculine 
star at the north-east corner of the great central 
square was mate to the feminine star at the south- 
west corner ; the masculine star at the south-east 
corner was mate to the feminine star at the iiorth- 
w'est corner ; the feminine evening star, in the 
west, was the mysteiious mate of the masculine 
morning star, in the east Detailed explanation of 
this singular in tei lacing of the parts of the heavens 
ami the influence tlius exerted upon tribal welfare 
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is not necessary here. Speaking generally, the 
shrines and ceremonies of tlie four central villages 
pertained to tribal vocations — hunting, planting, 
harvesting, the installation of war-leacler.s, the 
conferring of honours on warriors. The shrine 
and ceremonies of the evening star and the shrine 
of tiie morning star had nothing to do with secular 
affairs, unless the people fell into sudden and dire 
distress ; they dealt with cosmic forces, with man’s 
de})eiKlence upon the supernatural for life, food, 
and hap])iness. 

'I'he ceremonies of the various shrines took place 
in a yearly sequence and followed a dclinitc older, 
w'ith certain changes, so that a full circuit was 
made every four years. The general movement of 
the yearly sequence was from west to east. The 
ceremonies of the shrine of the star of the west 
always led, and a jiait of this rite was re})eated so 
as to form the opening of all the other ceiemonicH, 
making them, as was exjdained, branches of that 
shrine. The rites of the shrine of the star of the 
west were long and elaborat e ; in tliem wa.s le- 
countcd the advent of the human race, together 
w ith the assignment of vocations ; to the man 
belonged the duty of being the ])rovidei and the 
jirotector of the family ; to tlie w’omaii was shown 
a vision of a garden, w here life-giving pljints’ grew 
— ‘the com was there’ — tliis vision and its song 
forecasting the woman’s duty to be the eonserver ol 
the life of the family. To this teaching of the 
obligations laid upon the sexes was added tlie in- 
auguration of rites by which tlie neojde w^ere to be 
continually reminded of their dependence upon 
Tiraw’a. 

The time for the beginning of the yearly sequence 
of ceremonies W'as dcl.erinmed by a iiat-ural iilienoin- 
enon As .soon as the sound of rolling thunder 
was heard after the ‘silent sleep of wintei,' the 
keejiers of the shrines of the dillbrimt villages 
lushed to the k(;epei of the shrine of tlie stai of 
the w est to tell him that the people were aleit and 
ready to respond to the summons of Tirawa and to 
begin their (ceremonial appeal to that power for 
protection and for the gifts of life. The rites 
riegaii with the ceremonies of the shrine of the star 
of the we.st, and culminated in the ceremonies of 
the shrine ot the star of the cast, wliicli incdiidi^d a 
human .saenhee, tyjiifying the conjunction of tlie 
W( 5 st and the east, tlie above and the below , thus 
ensuring the jiroductivity and the perpetuation of 
all forms of life. 

This ceremony affords the only instance of human 
sacrihee among the native tribes living within the 
limits of the Uiiiled States. It bears a reseiii* 
blaiHie, in some of its details, to the sacrilicial rites 
of the Aztecs, and it may be a trace of a former 
induence exercised ii[H)n the Pawnee w'hen living 
in their earlier, soutliern home. 

The vic tim was a captive. After being set apart for sacrifice, 
she was well fed and cared for, given a name, meaning ‘ belong- 
ing to the morning star,’ and treated as sacred. Her fate was 
kept secret from her. At the ceremony she was led to a sort 
of sliort ladder and, while her feet rested on a rung, her ankles 
were tied to the upright posts by consecrated thongs, and her 
arms extended above her head and tied at the w rists to the posts 
in the same manner as lier ankles. At the appointed time a priest 
shot the fatal arrow and the heart was cut out of the bo«lv and 
burned. All w'eapona and nnplemcnta were passed through the 
consecrating smoke, and the a.shes strewn on the ftekis. Thus 
were succe.ss and abundance secured to the people and the con- 
servation of life ev'crj where. 

If the other tribes of the Pawnee confederacy 
ever practised this rite, it had been lost as the 
tribes moved nortlnvard and came under other in- 
fluences. The Chaui, one of the four Pawnee 
tribes, protested against its practice, but without 
avail. 

In 1817 a Comanche girl was taken captive by the Skidi and 
dedicated to the morning star. A young Chaui warrior, named 
Pitaleshani, conceived the daring plan of rescuing the victim. 
He dashed into the midst of the assembled throng, cut the con- 


secrated thongs from the hands and feet of the girl, mounted 
with her oil his fleet horse, rode to whore nnothi*r horse was 
awaiting iiuij, and hurried with her toiler father's tube The 
8kidi were dumbfounded bv the act; but, when I'ltalesburu 
returned to lus home soon after, no one challenged his deed. 
The recounting of this brave action led to other 
attempts at ru.scue, not all of which were success- 
ful, but the rite has been obsolete for over eighty 
years. 

The Pawnee sequence of c.ei (‘monies revi*al.'> htnv 
the native mind tried to e\]»hiin to itself the 
iiieaiiH nece.ssaiy to the peipetiiation of living foims 
and man’s duty in assiiiing their stability. 'I'lie 
modern mind has become .so neeiistomed to regard 
all phenomena as controlled by iiatuial laws that 
the Pawnee explanation seems far-felchexl and in- 
conelusive. A thoughtful study ot these eeremonies 
shows the woikiiig of the native mind, and o]»ens 
up a broad vista in the mental histoiy oi tlie 
human race, revealing how abstract ideas stiuggled 
for ex})ression through symbolism, and that among 
these eflorts was the persouilication of those un- 
seen forces that are ever bringing about new life 
and growth, wit h its incident changes. Om own 
and all other lanpiages b(‘ar witness to this early 
form of exjiressioii. Poliowing similar line.s, a 
supposed truth was promulgatcMl and taught- 
through its diamatization. The realistie Pawnee 
drama lepresenting the joining of tlu; two jiotent 
foHjes sujiposed to be dominant iii the west and in 
the east shouhl not conceal fioni us the eariie.st and 
even icveient teuudiing, hidden heneath the r(‘- 
pelleiit act ot hnmaii sacrifice, that man cannot btj 
exempt fiom co operating with the oidei estah- 
lisheil for the benefit of all the jx'ojde liy d'liawa. 

The Pawnee shared wdth ol liei tribes living with- 
in the drainage ot the MisMssijqn Itiver in the 
obseivance of a religious and inteiliibal ceremony 
having fur its purpose the estahlishment ot peace- 
ful relations between unrelated groups of peojih'. 
b'lagments ot objects belonging to this eeuMuoiiy 
have been found in the caves of Kentucky and in 
ancient burial sites, bearing witness to the anti- 
quity of the rite and to its observance over a wide 
area and among tribes belonging to ilifhueiit lin- 
guistic stocks, J. Marquette witnes.sed llie cere 
mony among an Algonquian trilie, and, when 
about to (le.scend the Mississi])])! in ](>7-, he was 
given one of the peculiarly decorated jupcs ladong 
irig to this rite by a friendly tribe, and the ii'verent 
resjiect shown tnis sacred object enabled lam to 
journey in safety down the unknown rivei. 

During the latter jiart of last century the present 
writer was fortunate enough to seeuie a completi* 
version of this rite from an old piie.st of the ('haui 
tribe of the Pawuiee confedeiaey, which has been 
published under the title ‘ 'I’he ilako.’ 'i’iie cere- 
mony, lieing intertribal, w'as not the exclusive 
projierty of any one tribe. The writer has wit 
nessed it among four tribes, not all ol one linguistic 
stock. Its ritualistic songs and teaching are of a 
liigh order and touch the most advanced thought 
of the native race. 

The rites of the Pawnee are replete with symbol- 
ism and contain much that is poetic in character 
and ethical in teaching. Quite distinct from these 
rites were the practices of the secret societies, 
which were concerned with oeenlt powers, cluirms, 
and devices to work one’s will on otherH. Some of 
the.se societies were noted for their skill in tricks 
by sleight of hand, performed apparently without 
any means for concealment. 

5 . Medicine. — The I’awnee were noted for their 
successful treatment of wounds ; instances of theii 
skill have been recorded by various travellers 
when passing through their country. Disease was 
frequently treated by herbs mnd other simple 
remedies, although the appeal to occult powers 
was not uncommon. 
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6. Ethics. — Tlie general ethics of tlie Pawnee 
are those coninion to tlie other tribes of tlie Plains. 
Hospitality was eiiioiiied as something never to 
be avoided. Literal truthfulness was inculcated 
and was very generally observed. Honesty was 
demanded and practised. Murder w^as severely 
punished, d'iie duty of the chiefs was to ])reserve 
social order, adjust grievances, etlect restitutions 
if property wa.s disturbed, and secure tranquillity 
within the tribe. A family was accountable for 
the action of any of its members, and had to pay 
the penalty of wrongdoing and defeml in ca.se of 
attack. A sense of justice was observable in the 
tribal government and family life. Warfare was 
legulated according to tribal custom, and honours 
w ere won only through personal bravery ; the men 
were apt to tight to the finish and not ask or give 
quarter. They were canable of friendship and 
generosity and practiseil liotli, but they w ere high- 
spirited and brooked no insult. The raw iiee have 
never been at w ar w ith the United States, and have 
faithfully and courageouslj^ served the United 
State.s army a.s scouts during periods of Indian 
liostilities. 

hiTKiiATi RK - J. B. Dunbar, 'The* Pawm-e Indians,’ Mag. of 
Amrr. Jlist iv and v. flSSOJ ; G B Griniiell, Pawnee ileio 
Stones and Folk-Talen, Iioiidon, IHiW , G A Dorsey, ‘ Tra<Ii- 
tions of the Skidi Pawnee,’ Mem Amer. Folk-lore. Soc. vin 
finoi], Pawnee. M t/thologj/, Washington, 190<» , G P Winship, 
‘The Coronado Expedition,’ lit uliEW {LSHC], pt i. p , 

A C Fletcher, ‘ The Hako a Pawnee Ocienioni 
lll)04J,pt II , ‘ Pawnee Star Cult,’ .<4 mei Aiithioj>ologist,nHv;9er , 
i\ . 11902], ‘ Pawnee Folk Lore,’ J AFL xvn (1004]. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 

PEACE.— In proclaiming peace as the highest 
good and as an actual present possibility for man, 
the gospel at once transcends the limits of ancient 
thought and fullils the visions of the OT. For 
that w'lrch is a dream, a promise, an as]>iration in 
the OT is a gift ami actual po.ssession in the 
religion of the NT. The ancients indulged in 
sentimental dreams of an age of universal peace, a 
paratiis ot'bi.'t, which seemed to 1 k) brought within 
reach by the eslahlishmeiit of the empire. The 
Pux liomana was not, indeed, merely a dream of 
enthusiasts. It represented an ideal ; it was an 
element in the settled policy of the imperial 
government, and it became a factor in the exten- 
sion of Christianity. I’he prophets of Israel, 
again, had spoken of peace as a characteiistic 
hles.sing of the Messianic age ; but it was the 
gosi)el that first set peace before men as a ble.s.sing 
to be ‘sought and errsued’ (1 1* 3^^ = Fs 34^^), and 
made the [leaceful temper an essential feature in 
the Christlike cliaracter (Mt 5®, Mk 9®'^). Tlie 
‘ blessing of peace ’ is implied in the very name of 
the city, ‘new Jerusalem,’ the establishment of 
which 18 the end of the w ays of (iod : 

* Nam et ipsius civitatis [Dei] mynticum nomen, id eet Hieru- 
Salem, . . . visio pads inter])retatur ' (Aug. de Civ. Dei, 
vix. 11). 

The w’ork wrought by Christ for man’s redemp- 
tion is summed up in tlie single phrase, ‘ He is our 
peace’ (Ki>h 2*^*) ; His gospel was a ‘gospel of 
])eace’ (Eph 6’“) ; His parting gift to His disciples 
w as peace (Jn 14^) ; tlie (lod w hom He revealed 
bears in the Nl’ the characteristic title ‘ the God 
of peace’ (Ho 15^ etc.). The ultimate hles.sing 
which Christianity promises is peace (He 4*^).’^ 

I. The nature of the peace proclaimed and 
promised by Christ— (1) This peace is hoimd np 
with Jesus Christ and with the issue.s of His 
redemptive work (Jn 16®^). It is the outcome of 
all that He wrought and sullered for man’s salva- 
tion ; it is bound up with the mystery of His 
jiassion and with the glory that followed. Tlie 
peace of the Christian arises from the conscious- 
1 Aquinas, Stirnma, ^.*,1. i. qu. c. art. f>, ad ‘2 : ‘ Inter omma 
futura beneficia . . . praecipuum et finale erat quies nientis in 
Deo, vel in praesenti per gratiam, vel in fiitnro j)er gloriani ; 
quae etiam figurabatur per observantiani uabbati.' 


ness that Christ has “won a victory over the world 
and over all that mars or hinders the spiritual 
well-being of man (Ro 5'), 

(2) This peace is also the gift of God (Ro 15^^, 
2 Th 3^®) and is attainable in this life (‘ in via,’ as 
Aquinas says). We must, how’ever, distinguish 
between that perfect peace w hich consists in the 
unhindered fruition of the chief good — the vision 
of God hereafter — and that imperfect state of fieace 
which is possible in this life, i.e. a relative freedom 
from outward hindrances and disturbances — a 
relative freedom from the importunity of conflict- 
ing impulses and desires. In any case, however, 
the statement of Aquinas is true : 

‘Sine gratia gratum faciente non potest esse vera pov’ 
(iSiiwima, ii. ii. qu xxix. art. 3).i 

(3) Peace regarded as a personal endowment, a 
blessiim vouchsafed to the individual soul, implies 
a condition of inward wholeness, soundness, oi 
well-being^ wliich depends upon the acceptance of 
the gospel, regarded as a law of life and an 
explanation of the universe. A petition in (he 
Liturgy of St. James implies that peace is synony 
mous with salvation : 

‘Yjrip Ti7t drujStr tlpijyrjf xal riji awTTjpiaf ruv i/u;yu>i> r)/j.u>y rov 
Kvpiov Seifiiopify (F. E. Brightiuan, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896, p. SC). 

This blessing of peace includes such elements as 
the following : (rr) freedom from personal anxiet 3 % 
caie, and foreboding in respect of the future. The 
truth of the nearness and providence of God w as 
set by Jesus in the very forefront of His message 
(Mt Lk 1222-S3 ; cf. Ph 4®, 1 P 57). In Christ the 
love of God was made manifest. His discriminating 
tenderne.ss and watchful care for the individual. 
His power to control or overrule all things in 
furtherance of His purpose of grace (Ro 
Care is, indeed, rejiresented by Christ as one of 
the great enemies of the soul, as a consjiicuouH sign 
of faithlessness, and even a cause of ruin to the 
soul (cf. A. Harnack, What is Chi'ist utility Eng. 

tr.*, 1904, p, 87 f. ). (5) Deliverance from perplexity 
of mind — intellectual repose, the temper which St. 
Paul describes by the phrase ‘ peace in believing ’ 
(Ro 15’*). In the light of the cross and the empty 
tomb of (Christ the enigmas of life no longer seem 
iiiHoluble, the anomalies no longer inexplicalJe 
Clirist’.s victory over sin and death, and the exalta- 
tion of human nature in Him to the throne of God, 
are a pledge tliat the promised destiny of man will 
ultimately be fulfllled (He 2®'^*); the sorrows of 
humanity are not vain and purposeless ; the 
apparent victory of evil and the failure of good 
causes are not final and irreversible. There is hope 
of redemption for the creation which ‘groans and 
travails in pain together until now' ’ (Ko 8*7 ^' ; cf. 
R. F. Westcott, Christus Consummator, London, 
1886, no. ii.). (c) The .sati.sfaction of affection. 

In every age the changes and chances of human 
life and the instability of human affection drive 
man to echo Augustine’s cry : 

‘Inquietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescat inte' (Conf. 
i. 1). 

‘ Peace,' says Aquinas, ‘ implies two thiiiffs : first, that we 
should not be disturbed by external things ; second, that our 
desires should find rest in One ' (Sinmna, ii. i. qu. Ixx. art. 8). 

For peace is the perfection of joy, and the 
.supreme joy is the fruition of God, It is in this 
respect that the Christian conception of peace 
stands fartliest removed from the ‘ tranq^uillity ^com- 
mended by tlie Stoic. For peace implies, not the 
mere negative absence of disturbing desires and 
passions nor even merely the masterful control of 
them, but chiefly the right direction of them. Tlie 
Stoic ideal was drapa^la or dxddeta, a soul enqitied 

1 Ct. Ilor. Ep. I xviii. ill f. : 

‘Sed satis est orare Joveni, quae donat et aufert : 

Dei Yitam, det opes, aequum mi animum ipse parabo.’ 

2 See the Lexicons, s.v. dW. 
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of passion and desire.^ The Christian peace is a 

{ ) 08 itive principle ; it is the effect and reward of a 
ove Avhich has found its only true and enduring 
object, and has so ‘ overcome all inner unrest * (cf. 
Gal 6”) because it rests in God. So Augustine 
l>ear8 witness • 

‘ Sero te amavi, pulchritudo tarn antu^ua et tarn nova! sero 
te amavi ! . . . Oustavi, et eBuno, et Bitio. Tetigisti me, et 
exarsi in paccm tuam. Cum inhaesero tibi ex oiiini me, 
nusquam erit mihi dolor et labor ; et viva erit vita mea, tota 
plena te ’ {CoriJ. x. 27 f.). 

{d} The restfulnesH of a surrendered will. The 
misery of the heathen world was largely the con- 
sequence of that aimlessness which the Bible calls 
‘vanity.’ The Gentiles walked ^araLdrrjTi tov 
t'od^ auTujy (Eph 4*“^) — no faculty being directed 
aright, no unifying principle controlling the life of 
thouglit, action, or desire. We may contrast this 
rest less stall! of mind with that x\hich Dante de- 
scribes : 

* Frate, la nostra volontii quieta 
Virtii di caritii, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch’avemo, e d'altro non ci asseta. 

E la Hua \ olontate t nostia pace , 

Ella ii quel mare al qual tutto si move 
Ci^) ch’ella erea, e che natura fa<*e ' 

(Parad. in. 70'72, 85-87) 

In the same spirit Iremeus had written : ‘ Siihjectio 
Dei rc<iuietio eat aeterna’ {Hmr. iv. xxxix. 4) ; and 
'r. Wilson’s book, Maxutis of l\ety and Morality 
(Oxford, 187U), opens with the words ‘In Deo 
(|iucs’(cf. maxim 615), (ii) Tlie chief ingredient, 
liowever, in that ‘jicacc with God’ (Ko 5‘)’v\liich 
IS also the ‘ iicace of God’ is a quiet conscience — 
pardoned, cleansed, and reconciled to (iod. When 
the complaint, ‘ There is no rest in my hones by 
reason oi my sin’ (Pa 88^), yields to the certuintj 
of forgiveness through the blood of Clirist (Ejih 1', 

1 .In F), the soul is at jieace and ‘turns again’ to 
its rest (cf. Jerome, on Ps 116). 

The peace, then, that tlie gospel promises is a 
blessing which Christ has won through His suffer- 
ings and Himself imparts to man. It is the fruit 
of redemption. It is svnonymous with the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us. So Augustine 
says of the peacemakers : 

‘ Paciflcl autem in semetipsissunt, qui omnes unimi sui motus 
componentes et subjicientes rationi, id CHt menti et spiritui, 
carnalesaue concupiBceiitias habvnteH edomituB, fluiil rei^uum 
Dei ’ (de serm. Dom. tn monte, I. 2 (9)). 

Peace is no negative absence of disturbance. 

Rather ‘ it ih the hijfhest and most strenuous action of the 
soul, but ail entireh harmonious action, in which all our 
powers and affections are lileiuied in a beautiful proportion, 
and sustain and pel feet one another. It is more than silence 
after Btorms. It is as the concord of all melodious sounds, . . . 
It IS a conscious harmony with Ood and the creation [cf. 
Job an alliam e of love with all beings, a sympathy with 
all that is pure and happy, a surrender of every separate will 
and interest, a participation of the spirit and life of the 
universe, an entire concord of purpose with its Infinite Original 
This IS peace, and the true happiness of man ’ (VV. E. Channing, 

‘ Remarks on the (Uiaracter aii<l Writings of Fiinelon,’ in Works, 
London, 1884, p. 416 f ). 

Further, ‘the fruit of the Spirit is . . . iieace’ 
(Gal 6^^). It follows that peace in the heart of the 
individual Christian issues directly in peac.efulness 
of temper — that habit of self-restraint which is the 
safeguard of peace between a man and his neigh- 
bour. This peaceful temper is in fact enjoined as 
a duty (Mk 9«®, Ro Fh 2^^ 2 Ti 2«, He 12^^). 
It is the spirit of love working for the well-being 
of the community — reconciling opposites, inspiring 
forbearance, mailing due allowance for inevitable 
contrarieties of temperament and conflicts of 
1 Cf. Cic. 7hue. Queest. iv. 17 : ‘ Ergo is, qulsquis est, qui 
moderatione et constantia quietus animo eat, sihique ipse 
placatus, ut nec tabescat molestiis, nec frangatur timore, nec 
eitienter quid expetens ardeat desiderio, nec alacntate futili 
gestiens dcliquescat, is est sapiens, quern quaerimus, is est 
beatus . . . Hts [perturbationibus] vacuus animus perfecte 
a^ue absolute heatos efticit.’ Ct. Aquinas, Summa, ii. i. qu. 
V. art. 2, ad 8 : ‘ Nulli beato deest aliquod bonum desider- 
andum, cum habeat ipsum bonum infinitum, quod est lx>num 
omnJs boni.‘ 


opinion,’ overcoming evil with good. The t caching 
of our Lord Himself and of St. Paul (Ro 12’“) implies 
that other virtues besides those of peace hiid a 
scope in the life of any human community. There 
are occasions when (!onflict and resistance to evil 
are inevitable, not only in international relation- 
ships, but also in ordinary social intercourse and 
even in matters of faith and religion. The peace- 
ful temper, however, is that which is ever on th<‘ 
watt^i against the personal or national vanities and 
jealousies which endanger peace ; against tlic 
spirit of faction {^piOela), inordinate notions of 
personal importance, the implacable temper, the 
absence of the sense of Immour and of the sense of 
proportion, which usually engender and perpetuate 
si rife (see Gal Ph 2‘‘-\ Eph Col 

da 4’). And in the seventh Beatitude (Ml. .5**) oui 
Lord pionoimces a benediction on the self-restiairu 
which makes for peace, Cf. Bernard, Serin, de 
Divers, xvi. [Opera, i. 2350 D) : 

‘ Quia sociale animal sumus, ex his quae m nobis sunt, ad ea 
quae circa nos sunt transeamus ; ut, si fleri potest, quod e\ 
nobis est, pacein habeamus cum omnibus hominibus Ilaec 
enim est lex naturalis societatis, ut omnia quaec’umque nobis 
fieri nolumus, aliis non faciamus. . . . Niciit ergo debemus 
sanitutein corpon, puritatem cordi; sic el fratri pacem.’ 

2. Peace between nations. — Tliis is not the 
place for any discussion of the principles involved 
in the (diristian sanction ol war (see d. B. Mozley, 
Univ. Sermons, London, 1876, no. 5 ; J. Martineau, 
National Duties, do, 1903, serm. 6 and 6) ; but we 
may usefully recall the observation of Augustine 
that, even when they wage war, men are aiming 
at peace (de Civ, Dei, xix. 12), and, while w'ai 
itself in the modern %voihl has been more and mori! 
completely brought under tlie control of inter- 
national law, it has also yielded in a mea.siire to 
tlie nractice of arbitration. In tins region also 
ilio Christian spirit is a force that makes for inter- 
national unity and isoncord. 

* We can check in oursolveB and in others every temiM r wliicli 
makes for war, all ungenerous judgments, all jiri'sumptuouH 
claims, all promiitings of self-asBertKin, the noxioiis growths of 
isolation and arrogance and passion’ (^Westcott on * Inter- 
national Concord,' in Leshons from Horfc, p. 338, cf Church, 
The Message of Peace, p. 21 f.). 

See, further, artt. Arbitration, War. 

Litkraturk.— A ugustine, de Civ. Det, xix. 11-13; Aquinas, 
Summa, ii ii. qu. xxix, ; John Smith, Select Piseoursex, 
Loudon, 1860, ch , ‘The Excellency and Nobleness of Tiiie 
Religion,’ pp, 412 423- H P. Liddon, Paster in St J^anl's, do. 
1885, ii. iff., R. W. Church, The Message of J'eace, do 1805, 
serm. 1., Cathedral and University Sermons, do 1802, serm. xi. , 
Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, do 1002, Herm xiii ; 
B. F. Westcott, Lessons from Work, do. 1001, p. :i27ff. , 
G. Salmon, Cathedral and Vjuversity Sermons, do. 1900, serm. 
xvii. (this sermon, like Liddon's, deals with the meaning and 
history of our Lord's salutation in Jn 200*); J. B. Mayor, The 
Epistle of St. Jude and the Second KptsUe of St J'eter, do. 
1907, pp. 183-187 ; W P. Du Bose, The Gospel in tin Gosjwls, 
New' York and London, 1906, pp. 114-117 

R. L. Ottley. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE.— I. The term.— Tlic 
Latin word per uliuin (from necus, ‘cattle’) meant 
a person’s private purse, wliat was (‘Njiceially or 
exclusively one’s owm. Jerome used tliis word and 
its adjective peenharis to translate many, though 
not all, of the Biblical passages ivliich refer in the 
OT to Israel as a (rhosen people (Heh. ’am sGpUldh) 
and in the NT to the (’hurch of Christ as God’s 
new Israel (see especially Ex 19^, Dt 7® 14^ ‘26‘“, 
Ps 135^ Tit2’^ 1 P 2»). tindale, in his translation 
of the NT in 1526, put into current use the English 
nhrase ‘a peculiar people,’ wdiich has ever since 
lieen a familiar term. The Revisers changed the 
phrase ‘a peculiar people,’ in Tit 2*’* and 1 P 2", 
into the words ‘a people for his own possession.’ 
The English Revisers of the OT inclined towards 
the retention of ‘ a peculiar jieople ’ ( ‘ a peculiar 
treasure’ in Ex 19®), wdnle the American Revisers 

1 Summa, ii. ii. qu. xxlx. art. 3, ad 2 ; ‘Nihil prohibet aliquos 
charitatem habentes in opinionibus dissentire. Nec hoc 
repiignat paci,’ etc. 
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used the phrases ‘ a people for his own possession ’ 
and ‘mine own possoNsioii.’ The word ‘peculiar* 
in present-day j)opiilar usage refers to something 
distinctive in character, uncommon, singular, odil, 
oi strange, and for that reason the American 
Itevisers avoided it. 

2. The Hebrew ideal. — The original idea in the 
mind of tlie UT writers was that the Lord had 
clio‘^en Israel out of all the peoples of the earth to 
he His very own possession, ilis precious treasure, 
ami to he, in a special exalted sense, the instrument 
of Ills inscnitahle purposes. Israel was, in the 
Deuteronomic [lassages, ‘peculiar’ only in the 
sense that it belongea to God as Ilis po.sscssion in 
a way unparalleled by any other nation. Itut 
after the return from the Exile the Deuteronomic 
ideal steadily grew into a fixed idea that the Jewish 
nation was to be ‘ peculiar ' in a double sense — (1) 
God’s elect, and (2) a people distinctly marked oil 
and separated from all other peo])les by special 
badges and sjiecial tokens of favoui. The efloits 
of the s])n'itual leadeis of the nation to resist the 
encroachments of Hellenic culture after the eon- 
qiiestfi of Alexander did much to give this national 
ideal its special content, and in its most highly 
developed form we have the Pharisaic ideal of ‘a 
peculiar peo}>le. ’ This i<leal emlK>die<i the follow ing 
distinct points of belief: (1) the true Israel was 
God’s one treasure m the w'hole w'orld, His precious 
jew'el, the apple of His eye ; for their sake all 
other jK'oples cxi.'^U'd ; (2) those w’ho <‘onstitute<l 
tins ‘ true Israel ' alone were heirs of .salvation and 
alone woiiUl inherit tlie Kingdom of Heaven; (3) 
in Older to ensure the cousumniatioii of this divine 
event, God in His ineflable nieicy had given them 
His holy w'ord, His law, to he their sure guide ; 
this was the siipieme inaik of ilis favour to them, 
for apait from it as the instrument of giace no one 
could he saveil, i.r. could inherit the Kingilom ; 
(4) K]>ecial badues oi tt)kens of their peculiar 
relation t<i God and of their sepaiation from the 
rest of the world had been divinely eonfcried upon 
them. Foremost among these badges was the 
mark of circumcision. The holy sabbath was 
another mysteiious mark of their jieculiar relation 
to God. The sacred teinjde, with its lioly of holies 
and its divinely ordained jiriests, w^as another, and 
eventually in their minds the posses.sion of the 
holy land of Palestine was thought of as another 
badge of special favour. 

3. Greek and Gnostic societies. — It was, how- 
ever, not only among the Hebrew’s in jire-t Jiristian 
times that the idea of ‘a peculiar people’ found 
place. The Py thagort‘an society, originally founded 
in Magna Gnecia by I’ytliagonis (hoin c. 575 Ii.d. ), 
was also a heroic atteni])t to })repare ‘a peculiar 
jteople ’ It w’as a religious fraternity which eulti- 
vate<i asceticism for the moral life and mathema- 
tics for the mental, wliich believed itself to be in 
possession of H])<*cial divine secrets, leading to tlie 
deliverance of the soul, and wdiich had an elaliorate 
83’stem of sacred liadges separating it from the 
common world. The ‘Orphic circles’ were other 
atteiTipts among many that might be mentioned to 
prepan‘ ‘a peculiar people,’ possessed of a special 
way of dchveiauee from the evils of thi.s world. 
The Gnostic sects in the 2nd and .3rd centuries 
w ere again all possessed of the idea that they were 
‘ peculiar peoples.’ 

4. Primitive Church usage. — The early Christ- 
ians felt themselves, even more emphatically tlian 
had the inner circle of the Jewish nation, to he 
‘a peculiar people.’ Two NT w’riters explicitly 
adopted the .Jewish ideal as the ideal the 
Church of Christ, who, the Epistle to Titus (2’^) 
says, ‘ gave hintself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all inujiiity, and purify unto himself a 
jicculiar people’ (RV *a people for his own posses- 


sion ’). And the First Epistle of Peter takes over 
en bloc the ancient Jewish claim and transfers it to 
the new Church (1 P 2*"’^). But it is not only in 
sporadic texts that this idea of ‘a peculiar jieople’ 
appears. It is embedded in the very structure of 
the primitive Church. Its members, its ‘saints,’ 
are ‘ chosen ' out of tli© world ; they are given special 
•‘gifts’; they only know ‘the way of life,^ and 
are the ‘saved’ ; they are God’s people ; they live 
a ‘new ’ life ; they possess an access to God which 
others do not have ; and they have their special 
marks and badges wliich make them separate 
from the world and in the modern sense ‘peculiar.’ 
As the Roman Catliolic Church came into being, 
with the slow unfolding of history, it again put 
forward, in the most emphatic fasJiion, the claim 
to contain in its fold God’s own exclusive people. 
Out of all the world it was elect. It possessed, and 
it alone, the miraculous means of giacc. It had 
the only true and elhcaeious jiriestliood. It alone 
held the key to the invisible Kingdom of the 
future, and only through its mediation could any 
soul he saved. All and moie than all that any 

I uoiiH Jew had claimed for his holy nation the 
toman (’atliolic believer claimed lor Ins jiecn 
liarly divine Chuicli—‘ extra ecclesiarn nulls 
sal us.’ 

5. Pre-Reformation sects.—Each of the pre 
Reformation sects winch showed an anti-ecclesiasti- 
<‘al bias took over U» itself tlie claim, whicli the 
Churcli ma<le, to he God’s own special instrument 
In one age the Montanists, with their immediriti' 
posses.sion of the Holy Spirit, were ‘the peculiar 
people.’ In another age the Waldcnses, by tlieir 
strict <ir moral life and by tlieii aKsum]»ti()n of 
unbroken eonnexion with apostedic (’hristiainly, 
elaimeil to he ‘ tlie peculiar peojile’ of the Loid, as 
did later also 'the sjuiitiial Franciscans.’ The 
mystics, too, of the 14th emit., though not ex- 
plicitly sejiaratists, believed intensely that they 
were (lod’s ‘ peculiar ]>eo)de,’ and that they by the 
secret ‘ innei w ay ’ had found an ah.soliite union 
with Him ilenieil to all otlu'rs. 

6. Post-Reformation sects. — With the Reforma- 
tion the idea of ‘the peculiar people’ remained a 
dominating concept. All the reformed State, or 
estahlislied, churches w ere built round the absolute 
idea that this jiarticular elmreh was the Church, 
exclusively God’s own and the only means of 
salvation. Its dogma constituted tlie truth ; its 
saeiaments were alone efficacious; its ministiy 
was the only authoritative ministry. So, too, all 
Mie dissenting .sects came forward with a similar 
claim. Every Protestant denomination has claimed 
at least in its beginning to have p().sse.ssion of a 
special means of grace, and lias believed itself to 
he in a peculiar way an instrument of the Lord for 
inini.stering salvation to men. No other modern 
denomination has perhap.s made its claim to he ‘ a 

i ieculiar jieojde’ so exjilicit as did the Society of 
‘'riends in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Friends, from tludr first origin in the mid- 17th 
cent., believed that they were divinely eho.sen, 
inspired, enlightened, equipped, and guided to he 
‘the restorers of ajiostolic ( Jiristianity.’ They 
expected that the inw'ard light which they had 
re-discovered as the basis of religion would in 
time be accepted as the princijile of authority of 
world Christianity (see Thomas Hancock, I'he 
PecAilium^ London, 1859). As this hope faded, 
the Quaker leaders of the 18th cent, set themselves 
to the task of perfecting the Society of Friends as 
‘a holy Zion of the I..ord,’ a faithful ‘remnant’ in 
the midst of the world, ‘a peculiar people,’ apart 
not only from the world but also from all other 
forms OI Christianity as well, and elected ©.specially 
to be God’s people in a crooked and perverse 
generation. They believed that they alone were 
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‘apostolic’ and tliat u special mission had been 
gfiven to them, Ijike the members of the Jewisli 
model nation, they made much of their distinguish- 
ing marks ; a special garb, a special form of 
address (the ‘ thee’ and ‘ thou’), a si)ecial group of 
‘testimonies,’ refusal to pay tithes, refusal to light 
or take life for any reason, refusal to take an oath, 
refusal to remove the hat befoie a magistrate or 
in a public jilace, the maintenance of free gospel 
ministry and of a special form of manuige. The 
faithful Friend of this period gloried in these 
badges of a jiei uliar faitli, not for their own sake, 
bnt because he believisd that through separation 
from all other peoples and through ‘ test iiiioiiies* 
which cost suffering and sacnlice (lod couhl best 
foim and jxufcict the ])cople of flis own j)ossession, 
\\hich, in Ilis wisdom, they were to be The 
Quaker Journals of the hundred yeais from 1730 
to 1850 aie full of interesting concrete material for 
an aiipieciation of wliat this strange ideal of ‘a 
peculiar peojile’ once vividly meant. 

7 . Other uses of the name. — 'J’he word ‘ Peculiars’ 
Avas often used in the early jieiiod of the Oxford 
Movement as a nickname for the meruhers (d the 
‘Evangelical’ ]»arty. E. S. Purcell, in his Life of 
Carfhnal Manvn 2 (f \\Amdon, IHO.’S). lefers to ‘ Pusey- 
ites and Pecuhais,’ and Eondun is said, in IT. i\ 
liiddon's Infr of E. li. Fus-cy { London, 1893), to he 
ovi'i'i un AN it li ‘ jiecnliarism.' 

A Hiiiall sect Avhich appealed in lauidon in 1838 
was called ‘ Plumstead Peculiars.’ The lucinhcrs 
of tills sect refused to use medical aid for tlie relief 
or cure of disease, and }uit their entire trust in tin* 
divine jxnver and in prayer. They Aveie called 
indis*‘i iminately ‘ Faith lleahu's’ or ‘ Peculiars.’ j 

IjITKKati'RK — Tilt re are no s^iecial works <»ii the subject Cf 
IJf>n, s V ‘IVMulmr’; A7>’/, ^ r, ‘Peculiar Treasure, Peculiar | 
People ’ , ./A’, s.v. ‘ C.'hoaea People.’ 

Kurus M. Jones, 

PEEVISHNESS. - There are Iavo foims of 
excess in that emotional tcuidency Avhich, Avhotlier 
as a natural dispohition 01 as an acquired liahit, 
is variously sjiokeii of as irascibility, nntahility, 
temper, anger, etc. One form is commonly d'e- 
senlxal as ‘ <pii(;k temper,’ that is, a tendency to 
sudden explosions of angry passion, whicli for* the 
most part suddenly subside. 'J’lie other, known as 
‘peevishness’ or ‘ fretfulness,’ is a chronic irrita- 
bility Avhicli may not in general burst into 
violent expression, but is reaihly provoke<l by any 
trivial annoyance. On its piiysical side pceAU.slinoss 
may often lie traciul to hypera*stliesia, a morbid 
excess of sensibility AvhicIi makes every nervous 
stimulation, even tlie most ordinary sensible im- 
pn'ssion, exceed the limit of healthy agreeable 
excitement. Tn such eases moral eultnre calls for 
a Tiliysical culture Avhich may reinstate the sensi- 
bility in normal vigour. But, from wliatever cause 
pe(‘vislmcss may arise, moral neglect, may leave the 
natural excess of serisihility free play to dcA^elop 
into a. tyrannous habit of the moral life. Then it 
creates the (uimmon illusion of irritable tempera- 
ment. Instead of charging himself with the fault 
of his irritation, the irritated man throAVS the 
blame of it upon any other who may be associated 
Avith it in tlie most incidental way. It is thus that 
peevishness often hoeomes a formidable impediment 
to the groNNih of symriathy and the gentler virtues, 
while it otters a fruitful soil for all types of malice. 
See, further, art. Anger. 

Litkbaturb. — A ll the pjeat works on psyehologv give more 
or les.s adequate analyses of the various forms of anj^er, hut 
»n unusually exhaustive treatment of the subject is fjiven in 
A. Bam, The Emotions and the WilP, London, 1880. On the 
ethical as well as the psycholojficul aspect of the subject a 
prominent place has always been assig’iied to Seneca’s mono- 
grajdi, de Ira, in ancient literature, and, in modern, to J. 
Butler’s sermons ‘ Upon Resentment ’ and ‘ Upon Forjriveness of 
Injuries,’ W&rks, ed. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896, u. 136-167, 

J. Clark Murray. 


PELAGIANISM AND SEMI-PELAGIAN- 
ISM.— i. Introductory.— (nr) Its fmuJamentid in- 
terest. — F'ew of the controversies which distiacted 
tile early (Jinrcli are so full of perennial interest 
as tliat Avhich raged round tlie teaching of the 
British monk I'elagius. The principles at issue 
were of more than purely Christian interest, for 
they were concerned witli the very elements of 
human character and raisi*d fundamental prohlems 
as to the nature of man’s ethical and religious 
relation to t he divine which are of lasting and 
woild-Avide signittcancc. The controversy did not 
itself create the tAVo great types of thought which 
in its cour.se were ranged in sharp antithesis ; 
rather it Avas the occasion of the first o])en clash 
within the Cttiristian Church of two irreconcilable 
tendencies, which had not only long existed side 
by side both Avithin and Avithout- ('hristeiuloiii, hut 
aie destined to reassert themselves j>eno(li( ally 
throughout the subsequent deveiotimeiit of moral 
and religious theory. F'or at bottom the c.ontio- 
versy Avas eonemned with the age-long problem of 
fi ee AN ill and d(‘terminism, and its dramatic interest 
consists in the ojqiosition wliieli always asserts 
itself hetAviuni an essmitially rational and natural- 
istic morahl y and the jnofoundijst convict ions of a 
vU.al and first-hand religious exiiei kmico. lii tlie 
study of 110 other controversy can we Icainso much 
al»ou(. the connexion and the distinction between 
morality and religion. 

{h) Its place in the demlopmcnt of dogma . — As 
Avas hilt natural in the development, of a religion 
AN Inch had its origin and centre in a ih'hnite 
historical jiersonalit.y, Chiistianity in its efloit to 
realize and dcline the. contents ol it^ tradition was 
concerneil first ANith the objective side of its 
doctrine, the natuie of Cod and of t liC' person of 
Jesus (Jiiist. So long as men’s thouglits were 
primarily e.vercised by theological and Cdiiisto- 
logical prohlems, (jiiostions coneerning tlu' moie 
Hiihjectivc and atithrojiological sid<‘ of CJinstian 
teaching lenuuned 111 llu‘ hackgiound ('onceniing 
human nature and its ndation to (iod the Cliuudi 
luul instinct ively maintainerl from the liist tha,t 
man had free Avill and Avas accountalde for his 
actions, tliat human natuie was coriufitt'd and in 
a fallen and evil slate, and that foi its le^'toialion 
and ‘^alvation the assistance of (Jod, atloided 
tliroiigh .lesiis Christ and the Holy SjunI, was 
an ah'^<)lute necessity. Bnt. A\hile none of these 
pioposit ions liad been seriously called iii question, 
no at(<*inpt to weld them into a eolienmt system 
of doctiine liad as yet leceivi'd foiimil authoriza- 
tion fioin the (diureh, and teachers and scliool.s of 
thought diflereil (‘onsiderahly as to t he si l oss whieh 
the\ laid n[H)n them ; 011 the whole it nitay he said 
that Eastern theologians had been chiefly interestial 
in attirming the freedom of the will, vs liile those of 
the West had emphasized the necessity for divine 
assistanee, or ‘giace.’ As to the sinfulness ot 
human nature as it actually exist (id, there was 
little room for doubt, hut various theories had 
been projioiindeil by teachers of repute as to the 
origin and working of this gencial cornijition and 
its connexion with an hat Scripture relalt'ii concern- 
ing the ‘ fall ’ of Adam. 

(c) Its relation to N estorianisw . — Such Avas the 
general condition of Christian thought on these 
matters toAvards the close of the 4lh cent. ; the 
Ariaii controversy had worked itwclf out; the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity had just hetui reallirmeil 
at the Council of Constantinople (381 ), nn Inch hml 
also marked the hist stage of the Chri-^tological 
controversies by condemning A iiolliiunianism. 3 ’lic 
completeness of the hunian nature of the Incarnate 
having thus been asserted, i4is relation to the 
divine Logos was already engaging the interest of 
theologians, and notably of the famous Antiochene 
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expositor, Theodore of Mopsuestia. It iw obvious 
that theoriew concerning tlie relation of the human- 
ity of (Christ to His divinity must have an iiitirnate 
healing on theories concerning the relation of 
liumanityin geneial to God ; and it is here that 
\\ e find the ground of the close connexion lietween 
Nestorianisin, of which Tlieoclore was undoubtedly 
the father, and Pelagianisiii, which has also lieen 
deriveil from his paternity.^ If ‘ tlie thought that 
Christ })osseHsed a free will was the lode star' of Anti- 
ochene theology,* the thought that every man j»os- 
sessed a free will was the lode-star of the Pelagian. 
The progress of the controversies revealed so many 
.'ifhni ties lad ween tlie two systems that they may 
\\ell be regarded as constituting together a great 
consistent scheme of thought, of which the Eastern 
(Nestoriaii) exi»ression was mainly speculative and 
theological, and the Western (Pelagian) mainly 
juactical and moral. It lias been justly said that 
‘the Nestoriaii Christ is the fitting savioui of the 
Pelagian man,’ and it was no accident that the 
(Chinch condemned botli systems together at the 
Council of Kphesus in 431.^ 

The Pelagian controviirsy proper was fought out 
between the years 411 ami 418, the Council of 
Kphesus merely giving official sanction to a judg- 
ment which had been for all piactical purposes 
complete and final thirteen years eailier. But 
ditrieult problems arising out of the condemnation 
of Polagiariisni remained unsolved, and these con- 
stituted the subject of the long-drawn-out Semi- 
IVlagian controversies, which found an eecilesiasti- 
cal settlement only [at tlie Council of Orange m 
529. Thougli the wiiole process of thought from 
411 to 52y IS closely connected, it will be best to 
trat'c separately the history of the Pelagian contro- 
versy and to ajipreciato the issues involved, before 
passing on to giA e an account of 8emi-PeIagiaiiism. 

2. The course of the Pelagian controversy. 
Pclafjiani.sm hi Home [c. 400 -Jf 0 d ). — At some time 
in tlie ei)iscopate of Aiiastasius (39H 402), if not 
earlier, there had ariiv(;d in Jioiiie a British monk 
of mature age named Pelagius. Of liis former life 
we know little : his character shows no signs of 
having passed through any serious moral crisis in 
its develojunent. We have it on the authoi ity of 
his bitterest opponent, Orosius, that he was of too 
humble origin to have had a liberal education ; we 
have no evidence that he had ever studied in the 
East ; ^ hut before he became famous as a heretic 
he had shown himself possessed of siillicient ability 
and learning to write three books of unquestioned 
orthodoxy upon the Trinity, which were recognized 
as useful text-books for students. He was a lay- 
man and never sought orders. Among his friends 
he numbered Pan linns of Nola,® and also one 
Ruhnus, a Syrian,® who first introduced him, so 
Merentor informs us, to the characteristic tenets 
of Antiochene theology. 

Appalled by the lax morality of the great mass 
of nominal Ciiristians in Home, he set himself to 
rouse them to a sense of their responsibility to God 
for their actions. He was already held in great 
honour in Rome for his rigorous and ascetic life,’ 
but he used bis influence cautiously and quietly, 
avoiding public controversy, from wliich he was 
averse. He prepared a book of Euloguty or ex- 

1 By Marius Mercator, Coinmonitormm adv Uctremn Pelagti 
(Liber Sub-JH otantmin in Verba Juliani, praef. i., in PL xlviii. 
109). 

2 Barnack, Rut. of Dogma, iv. 166 ; cf. v. 170, note. 

8 Yet there was a marked contrast between the Pelagian 
conception of grace and Theodore’s ; the latter came closer to 
Augustine, in so far as he regarded it as an inward inspiration. 

* Chronology forbids us to identify him with a Pelagius men- 
tioned by Chrysostom (Ep. 4). 

® Aug. Ep. 180. 

« To be distinguished rrom Rufiuus of Aquileia. 

7 He spent ‘ a very long time there ' (Aug. de Pecc. Orig 24 ; 
of. de Gent. Pelag. 46). 


tracts from Scripture selected to emphasize the 
strength and freedom of the will, and especially 
set himself to counteract what he considered the 
enervating efl’ects of Augustine’s Confessions, 
which, written about 400, were soon after widely 
read in Rome. Augustine’s famous prayer, ‘Da 
quod jubes, et jubc quod vis,’ particularly aroused 
his anger, as conducing to a passive and listless 
frame of mind,^ Pelagius preached the need of 
moral elfoit and the suttieiency of man’s natural 
free will to achieve its du( v without rehung on 
supernatmal graee ; from this he >vas led on to 
call ill cjue.stion any idea of inherited sinfulness 
which might serve as an excuse for moral slackness. 
He circulated privately a eonimentary on St. Paul’s 
Ejiistles, in which, in the guise of objections 
raised by critics of current teaching, he indirectly 
set forth his own chief tenets. 

Associated with him was another layman, 
Ckelestius, a keen-witted dialectician, who had 
practised at the Roman bar, but under the influence 
of Pelagius liad given up liis worldly career to 
become a monk. In (iliaracter this outspoken 
jmiing man was a great contrast to bis elderly and 
cautious master : an agitator ‘incredibili loquaci- 
tate,’ as Augustine tells us, his method was 
‘ fortiter scandalizare ’ , he quickly attracted atten- 
tion and was regaided man} as the real leader 
of the movement.* 

(b) In Afi'ica — Alaric’s invasion led 

the two friends to leave Rome in 409 and to travel 
by way of Sicily to Africa, where they arrived in 
411, Pelagius did not come into personal eontaet 
with Augustine,^ though the latter, busied as he 
then was with the settlement of the Donatist 
schism, remeinhers tliat he was disturbed by 
rumours of his teaching about the baptism of 
infants. Pelagius, however, soon aft(‘r set out 
for Palestine. But Cahestius stayed behind and 
applied for ordination as a presbyter at ([Jarthagu ; 
his candidature wa.s opposed in 412 by Paulinus, a 
deacon of Milan, on the ground of false doctrine, 
at a synod presided over by Bishop Aurelius 
The liuclhis, or formal indictment, attributed to 
Cadestius seven lieretical propo.sitions . 

(1) Adam was created mortal and would ha\e died whether 
he had sinned or not; (2) Adam's sin injured himself only, and 
not the human raec , (S) children at hirth are in that state in 
which Adam was before his sin , (4) the whole human race floes 
not die through Adam's death and trunsgression, imr does the 
whole human rare na»‘ through (.Tinst’s resurrection , (fi) the 
law sends men to the Kingdom of Heaven just as the jfospel 
does ; (6) even before Christ’s coming there w’ere men without 
sm ; (7) man can be without sin, and keep Cod's commandments 
easily if he will. 

Cmlestiiis refused to condemn these profiositions : 
he claimed that he had heard Catholic pie.8byters 
deny the transmission of sin, which ought to he 
treated as an open fjuestion ; moreover, since he 
did not deny that infants need baptism to be 
redeemed, he was no heretic. The synod never- 
theless ex<!ommiinicated him. He thereupon wrote 
his Librflns br'evissimus, explaining that in his 
view infants were in no wise baptized for any 
remission of sin, Imt received actual oenefit through 
baptism and a share in Christ’s redemption ; un- 
baptized infants forfeited ‘eternal life,’ but were 
admitted into ‘the Kingdom of Heaven.’ This 
tract occasioned Augustine’s first anti-Pelagian 
treatise, de Peccatorum nieritis et remissiune (412), 
notable as containing the first use of originate 
peccatiim, that * infelicitous phrase ’ which was to 
play so prominent a part in the controversy. 
CoelestiuB left for Ephesus, where he was ordained 
presbyter, and thence proceeded to Constanti- 
nople. 

1 De Dono Persev. 68. 

2 Cf. Aug. de Pecc. Orig. 18, tor a contrast betw'een the 
methods of Coelestius and Pelagius. 

« De Gest. Pelag. 46. 
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(c) In Palefttine Meanwhile Pelagias 

had settled (quietly in Palestine. But his friend- 
ship with Bishop John of Jerusalem, combined 
witli reports of his teaching, attracted the un- 
favourable notice of Jerome, Avho wrote against 
him his letter to Ctesiphon* and his Dialogue 
adversus Pelagianos, styled by Ilarnack * ‘ a model 
of irrational polemics.’ I’elagius replied >\ith his 
de Natura, but his cause was considerably 
damaged bv the circulation of Ctelestius’s rash 
Lihdlus. The airival in Palestine in 415 of 
a devoted disciple of Augustine, the hot-headed 
Spanish priest (Jrosius, brought matters to a 
climax. He brouglit a letter from Augustine to 
Jerome, and M’as invite<l to attend a synod of 
Jerusalem clergy convened by Bishop John to <‘r>n- 
sider the l^elagian difficulty. He there related 
what the Carthaginian synod had done with 
(^uilestius, and read aloud a letter from Augustine 
to the Sicilian Hilarius on the possibility of human 
sinlessness and the need of divine grace. J^elagiiis 
was thereupon introduced to tlie meefing ; he 
evaded the charges brought against him, and, 
when pressed, cried ‘ Anathema to him who 
teaches that man can become sinless without tJod’s 
aid’; but (he crucial (piestion, as to whether by 
‘(iod’said’ Pelagiiis meant merely the examjile 
and teaching of Christ accepted by man’s natural 
free will or a direct inward working of God on the 
Hjiirit ‘ transcending both natural capacities and 
o])port unities of moral instruction,’* was not dis 
cussed. John knew no Latin and Pelagius no 
Greek, and the synod, failing to grasp the true sig- 
niticance of the flisj)ute, agreed to the suggestion of 
Ojosius that the matter, being of Western origin, 
should be referred to Bishoji Innocent of Koine. 

{d) Th(* Si/vod of Dlofsj'ohs { 4 .I 6 ). — Before the 
end of the year, howevm, Pelagius found himself 
once 11101 e face to face with Western accusers 
liefore an Kastern court. Two Gallic bishops, 
Heros of Arles an<l Lazarus of Aix, expelled fiom 
then owm sees fur obscure reasons and sojourning 
in Palestine, brouglit a formal accusation against 
I'elagiiiH and (’a'lestius befoie a synod of fourteen 
bis!ioj)s w'hicli met at Diospohs (Lydda) in Dec, 
415 under the metropolitan of I’alestine, Eulogius 
of Ciesarea. Illness prevented the accusers from 
appearing in person, and Pelagius made skilful 
use of his opportunity ; the Libellus, ilrawn up in 
Latin, was translated by sections ; Pelagius in- 
geniously contrived satisfactory exidaiiations of 
most of tbc plirase.s complaine<l of, and disowned 
the rest ; he denied responsibility lor certain 
opinions attiibutcd to (’ladestiiis, and professed 
bimselt ready to condemn them ‘ according to the 
judgment of tlie Holy Chnrcli ’ and to anathe- 
matize every one wlio held or bad held them, 
though he protested that the disjmte did not con- 
cern matters of dogma.^ 'riie synod not unnatur- 
ally declared him innocent ; but it is clear that he 
‘stole Ills acquittal ’ by prevarications as faithless 
to his friend as they were dishonourable to himself ; 
and, liowcver cunningly he may liave subsequently 
explained away bis denial of otbei Pelagian tenets, 
he cannot escai)e from the fact that he denied a 
proposition which l>oth previously and subsequently 
was cardinal for his system — ‘ that Goil’s grace is 
given in proportion to our deserts, to such as are 
worthy.’* Jerome was fuiious at the decision of 
the ‘miserable synod,’* but Augustine judged it 
more fairly when be explained it as acquitting not 
the heresy but the man who denied the heresy. 
Nevertheless, the Synod of Diospolis proved clearly 

1 Ep. 133 ( 132 ). 2 V. 178 . 

3 Cf Brijfht, Age of the Fathers, ii. 178. 

* He Gent. Pelng. 67 f. ‘ Aiiatheinatizoqimsi stultos, non quasi 
hoereticoa, siqumem non est dopma’ (ib 1(1). 

fi Cf Aug. de Gest. Pelag. 80 (xiv.) and 40 (xvU.). 

« Ep. 143 . 2 . 

VOL. IX. — 45 


that ‘the Eastern church had not embraced in its 
entirety the doctrine of grace as formulated by 
Augustine in the West, and that, provided fiee 
will and grace were recognized as joint la(!tor.s in 
the production of human goodness, it was not 
anxious to define by precise distinctions the exact 
limits of each ageiuiy.’^ The Easterns also prob- 
ably sympathized with Pelagins’s own unwilling- 
ness to extend the sphere of autliontative dof^nia.'^ 

(c) In the W(’6f — Pebigiiis and his 

friends immediately made all possible use of their 
success. News of the acquittal was pronqitly 
spread abroad, especially m the West, whitber 
carefully edited accounts of the synod w<ue dis- 
patched. Pelagius answered Jeiome with foui 
books, de Libero Arbitrio^ showing clearly that by 
‘grace’ he still meant the natural influence (d 
Christ’s teaching, helping imm ‘inoie easily’ to 
obey the divine commands, and that he still held 
that ‘we are procreated as without virtue, so witli 
out vice’ — wdiich show's the value that W'as to be 
set on his protestations at Diospolis.* 

Augustine realized that its ecclesiastical triuinnli 
was the moral defeat of the Pelagian cause, ^ The 
African bishops, nothing daunleiJ, reafliimed most 
emphatically their previous condemnation at two 
largely-attended synods which met in Caithage 
and Milan in 416. Both synods sent lotteis to 
Pope Innocent, desiring to secuie the sup}»ort of 
the Apostolic See to leinforce tlieir ow n decisions. 
Augustine, Aurelius, «iid tliree otlu'r bislio]>H 
further wrote to tlie pope a personal letter urging 
him to examine carefully Pelagius’s tertching. All 
these letteis* contain careful e\])lani*.tions of the 
issues at stake, which aie representc«l asevsenlial 
to the entire Christian jiosition as tliw Clinreh liad 
re(*ei\e(l it : it was not only that Ptflagian teaehing 
made tlie ]ir;u‘tice of infant ba])tisiu suj'ci lluous, 
but it made the whole redcmptise woik ot the 
Saviour Himself unneeessaiy ; if human nature be 
indeed what the Pelagians say it is, it must be 
capable of w'orking out its own sjiKation unassisted, 
depending solidy on ‘ the n'sults of its original 
creation’; no n(;ed therefore for any divine de- 
liverer, to atlbrd supernatural assistance to men’s 
inward w'ills, no need for any graei' or me.'ms of 
grace. Tlie letters w'ere aocoinjiariKid l)}^ an eailier 
treatise ot Pelagius (?), de Kafura, togetlier with 
Augustine’s rej)!}', de ct (trafia, comjiosed 

in 415. 

Innocent consulted his clergy and replied in Jan. 
417,* in a sense w liolly lavourable to the Atiieini'-, 
asserting man’s continual depmidenee on God’s 
inward grace not only at baptism but tliroiighout 
life; in Pelagiusbs treatise he found nothing that 
pleased him, lait he refrained from commenting on 
the action of the Synod of Dios}>olia until lie 
should receive an authentic account of its pro- 
ceedings. A few weeks afterw-ards be died. Ills 
successor w’as a Gri*ek, Zosimus, and liaully had 
he been installed when Codestius, recently expelleil 
from Coiistaniinojile, apjieared in Koine, to appeal 
against Initb tliis recent indignity and his earlier 
condemnation in Carthage. Zo-.inins’s inteiesls 
were Kastern, and lie liad probably but little 
undei .standing of the real issues of this Western 
controversy. Coelestius secured a hearing, at 
w'liicli it W'as evident that be still continued to 
deny ‘transmitted’ or ‘original’ sin; but lie 
avoided either condemning liis ow'n tenets or 
hearing them condemned. Zosimus wrote to the 
Afiieans, asserting that Cadestius liad abundantly 
indicated the soundne8.s of liis faith, and that those 
w ho still desired to impugn it must apiienr in Kom<‘ 
1 DOB, s.v. ‘Pelaffiiis,’ iv. 287. • 

* Cf. Harnank, v. 160, note 3, 179, note 4. 

8 Hi8 de Eatura aj*])eared about the same time. 

4 * Ihi omnino oendit haeresiB vestra ’ (see Briffht, il. 189). 
a Aug. Ep. 176, 177. « Ib. 181-184 
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within two months or olso [jive up all doubts on 
the subject. Shortly afterw'avds he received under 
cover of a letter of commendation from Praylns, 
the new l»ishop of Jerusalem, a statement of faith 
from Pela^nus. This is a treatise of ‘luminous 
orthodoxy ’ as reganls the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the [ncarnation, but or» the real points at issue 
artfully vague ; all men had free will, all had need 
of heljifrom God,^ but as to the natuie of this hell* 
nothing was said ; the statement concluded defei - 
eiitially : Pelagius Avas ready to receive correction 
froin him ‘who held the faith and see of Peter.’ 
Zosimus rehearsed it to his admiiing ecclesiastics 
and Avrote once more to the African biaho]>s, de- 
claring that the statement of Pelagius had cleared 
him of all suspicion, and sternly rebuking them 
for their hasty and uncharitable ciedulity in ad- 
mitting unfounded (-barges against men of ‘ pei feet 
orthodoxy’ {‘absolutae hdei’). 

MeaiiAvhile Augustine had leceived the otlicial 
minutes of the Synod of I)ios|)ohs, and immedi- 
ately wrote his de UeUis comparing tliem 

with I’elagius’s misrepresentations of what liad 
taken ])lace. Upon the recejd-ion of Zijsinms's 
letters tlie African bishops, assemhk'd in a great, 
synod of over 200 members, indignantly determined 
to stand by their (-ondemnation of ]>oth Pelagius 
and (\clestius, and to uphold Pope Innocent’s 
sentt-nce against them, until they should exnlieitly 
acknowledge that ‘(iod’s grace aids us through 
Jesus (dirist, not onl;\ to know- hut to do w’liat i.s 
right, in every single act, so that without grace 
Avc cannot have, tlnnk, sjioak or do anything that 
])ci tains to true and holy religion.’ 

I’liis linn and di])loinatic action aroused Zosimus 
to th(" need of caution ; w'ith much grandiloquence 
as to the pr(*rogatives of ]*eter he replied (21st 
March, 418) that he had not come to a linal de- 
cision or given entire credmice to C'celestius ; the 
ease stood where it w’as when he last WTote. lJut 
the cause was decided both in Italy and in Africa 
Avithout further consideration for Zosimus: the 
emperor Honoiius on 3()th April issued an edict, 
to Palladiu'^, the pradorian prefect, denouncing 
Ikdagiii^'h t»|)inioTis as contrary to tlie (Catholic hnv, 
exiling the two leaders of his hcres3g and permit- 
ting the }>ersecution of their follow ers ; and on 
1st Mav (tw-o {Ia.ys after Zosimus’s i>itiai)Ie letter 
roaclu-il Africa) n great council of the Afiican 
(dniich in (.’aithagc, without reference to any 
(l(K'trinal pi’onouncements of Roman bishops, 
anathemati/cd Pelagianism in a series of nine 
uncomproniising canons,” No direct connexion 
)*etw"een th(‘se practically siimultaneous imperial 
and ecclesiastical actions can he pioved ; the 
former was possibly due to Italian opposition to 
Pelagianism emanating from Milan Augustine, 
however, expiessed his hearty approval. 

Zosimus etlect.ed a eonqilete change of front; 
there is some ambignitj' as to dates, and it remains 
doubtful Avhetlier he contrived his volte face before 
or after tlie promulgation of the imjierial ediet, 
which in any case shoivs no signs of having been 
affected by the reinarka)»le Ejnstula Tractor la 
issued by the po})e. In Ibis memorable document 
Zosimus condemns Pelagius, Cmlestiiis, and their 
opinion.^, and aflirms tlie doctrines for Avliich the 
Africans contended, with an ex]>]icitne.ss equalled 
only by that with w hich he liad but a few- month.s 
previously acquitted the heretics and rebuked their 
accusers. The incident has more than a merely 
1 ‘ Lil>ertim sic conflteinnr arbitrium, ut dicamu« nos indi^jere 
dei semper auxilio' (Pela^liis's ('onfessiori of Faith, piven in full 
In Tlahn, Bihliothek der Si/inboie und Glauhensregeln^, p. 288). 

“ f'f. Harnack, v. 186. The canons anathematize those, among 
others, who derive death from natural necessity, who deny the 
presence of original sin in children, who assign any form of 
salvation to infants dying iinhaptized, and who do not see In 
grace the indispensable condition of virtue. 

* So Harnack suggests (v. 186, note 7). 


historical interest, in view' of the claims of his 
successors in the see to infallibility. Zosimus 
acted throughout in his olliciiil cajiacity, and the 
matter was doetrinally of the greatest inqiortance. 

'I’lie subsequent history of the cont ioicrsy may 
be briefly stati-d : Zosimus retmired subscription 
to hi.H letter as a test of orthodoxy; eighteen 
Italian bi.shops refused, of whom one, Julian, the 
youthful prelate of Eclanum, was to ])iove liimself 
tbe ablest advocate of a cause already- lost ; l^ebigius 
hini.self disajqieared from view ; Cmle.stius was 
banished from Italy ; Julian, wutli a group of 
sympatbizers, betook liimself to Theodore of 
ISIopsuestia, and later joined Cmlestiiis in (\m- 
stantinojde, when in 429 tlie patriarch Nestornis 
interceded for them with Pojie (belestine, to his 
ow-Ti hurt no less than theirs, for Rome thought the 
w'orse of Nestoiius foi consorting with Pelagians, 
and the bbist thought the woise of the Pelagians 
for consorting with Nestoiius; and so it came 
about that at the tliird general council at Eph(‘su> 
in 481 the ‘Pelagians and Gudestians’ as well as 
(he Nestorians were finally condeniiK'd.’ 

3. Appreciation of the principles at issue, (a) 
Julian and Augustine. — 'J’he re^al theologian ol 
Pelagianism was Julian of Eclanum, who, con- 
scious though he w'as that he was tin* chaniinon 
of a lost cause, contiuiicd systematically to work 
out his jninciplos with admirable completeness 
Pelagius and (\elcstius had been primarily con- 
cerned to arouse men’s wills to vvortlner moral 
eflort ; they were missioners rather than th(‘o- 
logians, with a })raetical object in view’, to induce 
men to practise monastic asceticism. Rut Julian 
Avas no ascetic ; his ideal of comluct Avas essinitially 
naturalistie ; as a man of the Avorld ho fiankl^' 
admired (lie moderate and reasonable self-eontiol 
inculcated by jihilosonhers, and above all desired 
clear and rational thinking about God and moraht.3'. 
Harnack fitly desciihes him as ‘the first, and up to 
the sixteenth centurj’, the un.surpa.ssed, unabashed 
lepresentative of a self-satished Christianity.'* 
Ills th(‘ology adds nothing in juinciplo to that ot 
I’elagius and (kclcstins, Imt he ex}nes.ses with 
greater force and lucidity their (-hief contentions 
He maintained a vigoious and voluminous c-on- 
troversy Avilh Angiistiiie, Avho alAA’ay.s treated him 
Avith respect, ami often aiisAveied him sentence 
by sentence. It is po.ssihle, therefore, to lecon- 
striict his system fairly accurately from Augustine’s 
Avorks. The tAvo men AA’ere diametrically opposed 
both as to the form and as to the matter ol their 
theology. As to form, Julian aahs a rationalist, 
Augustine an authoritarian; Julian denied that 
authority could strengthen Avhat reason jiroves : 

‘ AA’e ought to Aveigh and not count opinions’;^ 
Augustine, as a result of the experiences which 
led up to his convcrsiim, aaks protoundly conscious 
that lie had receiA'ed the very gospel itself on the 
authority of the Church,^ after reason had led him 
through countless abeirations. Julian claimed to 
have tlie pliilo.so})hic feAV on his side, and dcspi.sed 
as a blind rabble the majority A\hich he could not 
deny sided Avith Augustine. And tlie content of 
his theology Ava.s as essential Ij^ the gospel of free 
Avill as that of Augustine Avas the gospel of irre- 
sistible grace. 

(b) Thr, Pelagian system summarized. — Tiie 
Pelagian system as jiresented by him may be 
summarized as folloAvs : ® 

(J) GfKl ig aVwveall just ; therefore everything that lie creates 
is essentially good, and cannot be in its nature convertible ; 


1 Cf. the synodal letter of Fope Coolestine, confirming their 
condemnation by Home (C. J. von llefele, Hist, of the Uhureh 
Councils, Eng. tr., 6 vols., Edinburgh, 1894-96, iii. 69; G. 1>. 
Mansi, Saa'oruin ConcUiorurn nova et amplissima CoUectio, 
Florence, 1769. iv. 1330-1338). 

2 V. 171. ® Aug. c. Julian, ii. 36. 

4 C. Ejiist. Manich. 5. ® Cf. Harnack, v. 191-203. 
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coiigeciuently huitian nature remains indestructibly good, and 
HO there can be no such thing as a sinful nature, or ‘natural' 
((’.c ‘ original ') sin. 

(2) The chief glories of man's constitution are his reason and 
his free will , the latter is an alisolute and indefectible freedom 
of choice (‘niera capacitas [possibihtaH] utriusque’ '), which 
momentanlv dcternnncH itself and remains unimpaired bj’ 
previous ciioic-es Sin is choosing that which is contrary to 
what reason tells us is rii^hteous ; every man is at every moment 
of his career perfectly free to avoid choosing it (‘ Liberum 
arbitrium et post peccata tarn plenum est quam fuit ante 
peccata’2) py virtue of this free will man is rendered inde- 
pendent of (3od.3 

(.{) The desires of the flesh are not as such evil, seeing they 
arc part of (iod’H creation; therefore sin consists not in desire 
(///>u/o) itself as such, but in its excess, which is due solely to 

II le free choice of each individual will Marriage is not per se 
in any way sinful 

(4) Every man created by birth is in precisely the same con- 
dition morally as Adam was before he sinned, t e endowed 
inalienably hy divine grace {(jratiii) with ‘natural holiness’ 
( — reason and free will) Tliese are sufticient to enable men to 
icniiun sinless; hence there can be (and Pelagius asserted that 
there had been) sinless men 

(h) Adam sinned thiough free will ; his descendants also sin 
tlirough free will : neither in his ( ase nor in tlieirs is physical 
death a coriKe(]ucin;e of sin, hut spiritual death (damnation) is ; 
this is in no sense inherited from Adam, but is acquired b 3 ’ each 
man through his own sms. 

(t!) The idea of inherited sin (tradux peccati, peccattnn 
o/c/«nw)and of inherited guilt is both unthinkable and bias- 
lihemons, fornotonh is it inconsistent with the notion of sin, 
which implies the exercise of free w'lll, but it also suggests that 
(tod’s good creation has become ra(licallv evil, and that He 
either unjustly regards as sinful iiatineH wiiich have not yet 
tliemselves committed sm or else m rosjionsihle for creating e\ d 
natures The onl.\ ditferenee between the condition of children 
l)orn now and that of Adam before the Fall is one not of nature 
hut of en\ironment: the former are born into a societ) m 
which evil customs and habits prevail, 4 

(7) liy divine grace or aid ((jratia, adiutornnn) is meant 
either man’s natural constitution (‘ the grace of creation'), b\ 
virtue of which some heathen have been perfect men, as good 

III ever\ respect as jierfect Jew's or perfect Christians, or the 
law' of (lod (an auinm nUtm betieficioniui Dei) bv which He has 
revejiled to man what he ought to do, to aid inan’H reason 
darkened 1)> sm, or else the grace of (Uinst, whti'h, no less than 
the law, IS essentially enlightenment and teaching (t^fmntnafto 
et dortnna), working through Christ’s own example, through 
Ills autlioTitative assurance of forgiveness to all who are 
bapli/-rd. and througli the dogmas and mysteries of the(‘hurch. 
Cnnc. of whatever kind, is emiJiaticallv not an inwunl power 
enabling tlie will, for ‘ homo Iihcio arbitno emancipatus a Deo ’ , 
it 18 rather soTnething external, which the will mav grasj) ii it 
chooses to. Law and gospel ate alike in operation, and men 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven as well tlirough the one as 
tlirough the other 

(8) Cr.u c IS given according to men’s merits , it would not be 
consistent with Cod's justice to give it to Humers 

(r) Crift 'istn of the system . — Such in biief out- 
line way tlie s>'.stcin which the Church rejected as 
a mischievous innovation, endanji:eriiig the very 
essontials of tlie Cliristiaii religion. 

Mow far was il an innovation In temper and 
spirit it vas uiidouhtedly in marked (‘ontrast with 
the instinctive religious attitude rcllected in every 
MTiting of the N'l and in the tiaditional piiity of 
the Catholic Church. Its wliole conception of 
human nature and of virtue was more akin to 
Stoicism ttian to the gospel ; hut for some of its 
pioiiositioiis it \vould he dillicult to find definite 
lefutations in the wiitings of many of the earlier 
Church Fatlicrs of lejuite, and the system which 
Augustine opposed to it may in some imiiortant 
lespects be as justly accu.sed of innovation, 
Pelngianism may lie detined as Christian Stoicism, 
and as such it is prohahl}' to this day the undelined 
t heology of the great majority of ‘ plain men,’ 
especially iierhaps in the busy, competitive con 
ditions of modern Western civilization. ‘God 

1 Pelagius taught a possibihtas hom as distinguished from tlie 
pofiKitnlitas utrmsque of Julian (de drat. Christt, h. Op. Jwp 
I. 7H SI) 

- Op. I tnp. 1 . 91. 

s lb. 1 78: * Libertas arbitrii, qua a Deo emancipatus homo 
eat ' 

4 For infant baptism Julian liad no real rationale ; be accepted 
it as implying a certain consecration of the infant, with a refer- 
ence to his future sins. Children dying unbaptized did not 
forfeit ‘ eternal life,’ though they would fail to enter its fullest 
blessedness, the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

•’» For a full consideration of the previous development of the 
doctrine of original sin see art. Orkunal Sin and F. R, Tennant, 
The Sow ces of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. 


helps those who help themselves’ is a fa\(mrit(' 
proverb of the English, and expresses in rou^li 
and ready form the Pelagian doctrine of grace. 

But, if it he true that genuine Christian etliic'- 
are sujierior to all others ‘ not so much throuj,;h ti c 
presence or absence of particular articles, as 
througli a view of life which substitutes suhmis.sioii 
for iiidepend(?nce, humility for self-content,’^ tlien 
‘Christian Stoicism’ is a contradiction in terms, 
and Pelagiaiiism is more pagan than Christian. 
Yet we must rememher that Pehigianism does 
assert that the possilulity of human righteousness 
and perfection originates in ‘the grace of creation,’ 
that bounty of Go(i which endowed men with ‘ frt'O 
will,’ and so it is not fair to say that it makes 
righteousness a matt(*r of human meiit eiitiicl^ 
independent of God, In practice, however, it issued 
in a frame of mind wliieh set God and man ovi i 
against each other as independent jiarties, and 
tended to reduce religion to the levels of merit and 
reward and to make of morality simiily a question 
of copying good or bad examples. 

Certain individual pronositions of the Pelagian 
system the siihsequeiit (levelopmiMit of Christian 
thought has tended to confirm ; its unwillingness 
to consign unbajitized infants to perdition, its 
readiness to recognize the possibility of good and 
Christlike characters being found outsiih^ the 
direct influences of the gosjiel and the Churcli, its 
insistence that the natural desires and functions oi 
the body are in themselves in no way evil, its 
recognition of the fact tliat idiysical death cannot 
he regarded simjily and solely as a lament a})h‘ 
outcome of human sin, hut is an inevitalde (and 
indeed benehcent) element- in ttic general process 
of nature, are all points on which later tliouLdit 
and wider exiierieiice cannot hut recognize that 
the Pelagians were nearer the truth than then 
opjionents. 

On the other hand, ihv whole Pelagian jisycho- 
logy of the will must he judged superheial and in- 
a<l(‘quate ; its concejition of sin is ‘atomistic’ , it 
Ignores the phenomena of habit, and treats the 
grow'th of charactei as a mere succession of wholly 
independent and im(*orrelated decisions ot an 
abstract faculty of choice which remains (piiti' 
unallecterl by its choosing; it leaves the whole 
problem of the nature of personality unexploied, 
and so fails entirely to explain the iiossibility oi 
temptation, and above all the reality of man’s 
responsibility for his actions, the very thing tlial 
it set out to maintain. It is essentially self- 
I’oiitradictory, for, by treating peisonality as a 
haie series of states of mind, it leaves us in the 
last resort scejitical as to the reality and peisist- 
ence of that very will the indestructible fieedom 
of which is of the very essence of its contentions. 

((/) Augustine's doctrine of sin and gracc.~V\\v 
ground of the difference hetw'een the Pelagians and 
Augustine is to he found in their views of the 
actual condition of human natiiie: the foriiiei 
thought of it as still moially sound, tlie latter as 
utterly corrupt ; the foimer held that the faciiU> 
of choice remained unimpaired, and that men 
could I>e good if they wisned, the latter insisted 
that the will itself was jicr verted and depraved at 
its very root, and incapable in its ow’ii strength of 
choosing and doing even what it knew to he good ; 
and there can he little doubt that, witli all his 
over-statements, Augustine w'as truer not only to 
the traditions of Chiistianity, hut to the facts of 
human experience. It is wlien we come to con- 
sider the theory by which Augustine sought to 
explain the fact of tliis universal perversion of the 
will that wo hnd that not only modern thinkers, 
but his predecessors among tlie^theologians of the 

I Cf. H. Kell>, Hist, qf the Church of Christ, London, 1901-02, 
li. 296. 
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Church, art* far from unanimous in his support. It 
is not merely that Augustine is the originator of 
the famous term ‘ original sin ’ {peccatum originvt)j 
or that this term is infelicitous, in so far as by 
‘ sin ’ we nuian an evil for which the individual 
who ‘sins’ is himself reHjionsible, in a manner in 
wliich he cannot possibly be for anything which 
he simply inheiits; nor is it that ^or the Scrip- 
tural foundation of liis theory he relies on an 
indefensible Latin rendering of the Creek of St. 
Paul ; ' it is not merely that in his explanation of 
the universality of human sinfulness he asserts 
that the nature with whicli an infant finds itself 
endowed at birth is a perverte,d nature, inclined to 
sin, and that this pervcrti*d inclination — no less 
real iK'^-ause merely potential — is due to heredity, 
for others before Augustine had taught this, 
though with less lucidity it is that Augustine is 
obsessed with the idea that this inherited sinful- 
ness consists chiefly and almost entirely in that 
very ‘concupiscence’ by which the race is propa- 
gated and increased. Such is the form in which 
Augustine presented his theory of original sin to 
Julian, and Julian naturally accused him of 
Manichausrn. The idea was not in itself novel, it 
was a commonplace of Gnostic heresy ; what was 
novel was its presence at the heart of a system 
which claimed to he Catholic and orthodox. 
Augustine, indeed, explained in reply that he did 
not reg id marriage in itself as sin, hut insisted 
that as things actually are it is invariably attended 
with passions which have the nature of sinfulness 
and that this is duo to the radical corruption of all 
human nature ; the general impression made by 
liis arguments is that he himself is convinced that 
both in its origin and in its subsequent propagation 
tlie sinfulness now inherent in human iiatuie 
manifests itself orincijially in this connexion ^ 
There can he no doubt that Augustine’s personal 
history coloured his presentation of the cnaractci 
of inherited sinfulness, winch jiractically, if not 
theoretically, involved linn in Manicha^an dualism. 
His contention had wide-spread and lasting in- 
fluence in the development of monastic asceticism, 
wdiich from his day till the Reformation was to 
he both ofli(!ialIy and popularly regarded as the 
highest ideal of Christian conduct. 

Yet it is clear that this conception of the nature 
of ‘oripiial sin ’ is not essential to the idea of an 
‘inherited sinfulness’ as such; and, if there are 
weighty reasons for rejecting Augustine’s theory of 
concupiscence, there are weightier ones for support- 
ing his doctrine of original sin—reasons which can 
be adduced not only from the earlier traditions of 
the Clinndi, hut from tlie general study of human 
nature ; and, as J. B. Mozley has pointed out, not 
only has it been maintainetl by orthodox theolo- 
1 Aug. c duaa Kp Pelaq. iv. 4, where Ro i(f)’ u wai/T^c 
yj/xaproy, translated ‘ in quo oninea peocaverunt.'aii inipossible 
rendering. Ko ig tue Scriptural lorug clasKicm for the 

do(‘trine of on^final sin ; but a strict exegesis, thoujfh it shows 
that St. r*aul certainly deduced the universal prevalence of 
death from the effect of the sin of man’s common ancestor 
Adam, does not show that he clearly stated any inheritance of 
sinful tendency from Adam, though it may be held that his 
aru;ument implies this Of W. Banday and A. O Ifeadlam, 
ICC, *Kp. to the Uoiiians.’O Edinburffh, 1S)()2, pp. i;iO-147; 
Tennant, The Fall and Original Sui, oh. xl. ; J F. Bethuiie- 
Baker, An Jntrod. to the Early Iltst, of Chr. Doctrine^ Ix>ndon, 
1908, p. 800, note 2 

S' Notably Tertullian (vitium originis, tradux peccatt), Ovprian, 
Ambrose in the West, and in the East Orij^en (in his later 
works) and the Cappadocians, iremeus, Athanasius, and Cyril 
of .lernsalein recog^nize the universality of sin and the fallen 
state of the race as a whole, without definitely teachin^iT ui- 
licrited sinfulness ; the Aiitiochenes, includinjf even John 
( 'In wsostom, can be quoted os opposinjf this conception. None 
of hiH predc-eshors insisted on the utter depravitj^ and corrup- 
ti<ni of bntnan nature so strongfly as Aujfustine (see Tennant, 
pp. 27,P:U5) 

•< Cf his own statenfent of the purpose of his dr EupfitH et 
concup \rpntia(i. 1): ‘ to distinffiush between the evil of carnal 
con( n])is<*encp, from which man who is born therefrom con- 
tracts onjfinal sin, and the good of marriage.' 


gians, but it is asserted by ‘ worldly philosopliors 
and poets.’ ^ Spirits so contrasted as Kaut'^ and 
Shelley ^ can be quoted in its supjiort, and it is the 
common assumption of the thought of plain men 
about themselves. For who would dare say that 
the will of any human being was at any stage of, its 
moral development all that it ought to be? Even 
those who maintain the doctrine of man’s ‘ perfecti- 
bility ’ here on earth hold that it consists in the 
elimination of previous imperfection. And, if the 
will of man be thus universally perverted, what 
other exjilanation of its perversion will satisfy the 
facts exetept that which says that it is innate ? 
The thougat of the present day, fascinated with 
the spectacle of the marvellous ascent and progress 
of mankind from crude beginnings towards all that 
makes for a richer civilization, is indeed apt to 
exnress itself impatiently on the doctiine of the 
Fall ; but the experience of the present day is at 
one with that of previous ages as to the univcri'ai 
prevalence of opportunities missed, of faculties 
misused, and or that fatal facility with which 
even the greatest and best of men fall short of 
their ideals. ‘ The good that 1 would I do not . 
hut the evil which I would not, that I do ’ (Ko 7^“) 
is still the cry of candid self-criticism. How 
this ‘ railical evil ’ oiiginated who shall confidently 
say? lint that it is woven into the very texture 
of that human nature which every child inherits at 
its birth who will deny ? The modern in\ esi iga- 
tion of heredity leads us to understand more 
clearly than was possible for the men of tlie 5tli 
Christian century the intiicate solidarity of man- 
kind, and to perceive how 

‘ III the fatal aequence of thia world 
An evil thought may aoil our children's blood ’ * 

It W’as precisely the presence (»f this iormidahlo 
perversion of the will at work throughout the maK.s 
of humanity that led Augustine to call it 7nasm 
perditwnis} and to believe that God could be in 
any way responsibhi for or satisfied with such a 
state of things was rank blasphemy. Human 
nature as sucli — as it actually exists — is deserving 
of HLs displeasure : to the human race as a universal 
entity guilt attaches, and every jiartic-ular indi- 
vidual sharing human nature shares in its guilt : 
he is born in sin, his very origin is tainted, and it 
is not merely a matter of legal status before the 
bar of divine perfection, but a matter of pusitiv*' 
wrongness of life. The ‘results of the original 
creation ' of human nature have been so weakeneil 
and degraded that it is helpless of itself to help 
itsfdf, from the very nature of the case. Hence 
the whole Pelagian conception of grace is hopelessly 
inadequate to describe what man needs if lie is to 
escape from himself as he actually is to that per- 
fection for which he was made. It is not enough 
that in Christ the ideal he disjilayed with all 
imaginable distinctness ; man may see it, and may 
love it, but remains powerless to realize it ; what 

1 Lectures and other Theological Papers, London, 1H83, 
148-162 

* ‘ The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law is 
holiness, a perfection of which no natural being in the sensible 
world is capable ataiw moment of his existence ’(6ML of Pract. 
Rrasoiit tr. T. K. Abbott^, Ijondon, 1909, bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, 
p. 218), Kant, while rejecting the traditional conception of 
‘original sin,’ insisted on a ‘ radical badness’ innate in human 
nature (cf. Religion within the Lnmts of Pure Jlrai^o/i, pt i., tr. 
T K. Abbott®, bondon, 1909, ii 8.1.') f., in. 889) 

» Prometheus, act i. opening speech, act ii sc 4 ; and cf. 
B^'ron, Chdde Harold, canto . 126. 

♦ Tennyson, I'he Ancient Sage. On the vexed question of 
the origin of the soul—which has olniouslj a very imect bearing 
on the subject of ‘original sin’ — Augustine iiiaiutained an 
attitude of uncertainly, between ‘ Tratlucianism,’ to which he 
rather inclines, not unnaturally, and ‘Creationism,’ which was 
the general assumption of the Pelagians ; see his letter to 
Optatu8(J?p. 202 bis), and hi.s four books to Vincentius Victor 
(<fe Anirna et eim origine). Augustine had appealed in vain to 
Jerome for his views on the subject (Ep. 166). 

6 De Peee. Orig. 81, de Corrept. et Qrat. 7. 
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Jie iieedH is a transforming force within, at the 
very root of his personality, directly strengthening 
his will, not only putting into his mind good 
desires, but enabling him to hiing them to good 
eflect. And it was just such an inward trails- 
hirrning force that Augustine, like Paul before 
liim, had experienced. He knew it not as issuing 
out of his own natural will, but as entering into it 
from beyond ; and in his experience it was derived 
solely from that spiritual contact with Chiist 
which had led him at last in spite of himself to feel 
it at its fullest within the fellow.ship of the Catholic 
Cdmrch. 

Such were the convictions of Augustine, and, so 
long as Christian religious experience remains 
eonlideiit of the activity of a grace such as that 
which made all the ditleience to liim, so long will 
the Christian ("hurch reject PelagianiNm. 

4. The transition to Semi-Pelagianism. — (a) 
Invipient critivistn of Auguatine. — The Church, 
how ever, proved readier to reject Pelagianism than 
to accept m its entirety the system w liich Augus- 
tine coristnicted to oppose it. It recognized 
instinctivelj’^ that Augustine’s description of imli- 
vidual religious experience, with its unequivocal 
derivation of all human goodness fiom divine 
grace, was w hat (diristian ])iety demanded ; but, 
Avheu he juoceeded to elevate ‘ the necessary self 
criticism of the advanced Chiistian into a doctrine, 
which should form the sole standard by which to 
jmlge the whole sphere of God’s dealings with 
mcn,'^ it hesitated to accept his conclusions. P'or 
Augustine’s basal conviction that he had been con- 
vert cd and saved in spite of himself by a divine 
love that overwhelniea all opposition and foiced 
him to surrendei led him to assert that God’s 
grace was ii resistible, and that the human wdll 
was simply passive in the w^orking out of its 
salvation He recognized imlecd a ‘free will’ in 
men, in that he held that there remained in them, 
perverted though they were, a faculty of choosing, 
itself ‘ poised in indinerence,’ a mere capacity for 
either part hut he regarded this not as the core 
of personality, but merely as an instrument of 
which the per.sonality iiiake.s use, a good person- 
ality using it w ell, an evil liadly.*^ It is not the 
instrument hut its user that has been changed and 
corrupted by the Fall. The user’s power of con- 
trolling hiH faculty of choice is wdiat Augustine 
really nieana by ‘ will and this ‘ will,’ he believed, 
couhl he a good will only through the operation of 
the irresistible grace 01 God;"* consequently the 
all too obvious fact that some men are lieiiig 
moulded by grace into Christian perfection, while 
others are not, was only to be accounted foi in the 
last resort by postulating a divine choice and pre- 
destination, in the absolute and inscrutable exercise 
of wdiich God extends His sovereign and irresistible 
grace to some, but withholds it from others. 

The inipUcatioiis of this doctrine were as great a 
stumbling-block to Christian piety as were the 
tenets of the Pelagians, and uefore Augustine’s 
death this aspect of his teaching caused many 
.seaichings of heart. Criticism lirst became articu- 
late in the monasteries ; at Hadrumetiim the 
monks began to question the use of good works or 
of reprimanding the sinful, seeing that free will, if 
what Augustine taught were true, was unreal. 
Augustine replied in 426 or 427 with two treatises, 
de Gratia et Libero Arhitrio and de Correptione et 
Gratia, in which he endeavoured to maintain the 
reality of free choice and the moral effectivene.ss of 
rebuke, along with the sovereignty of gratuitous 

1 Ilarnack, v. 2-10. 

2 De Pe.ee. Mentin, ii. 30, e. dua» Pelag. Bp. i. 6, 7. 

3 De Gratia Chruti, 4(. 

4 Cf. his famous distinction between the ‘ posse non peccare ’ 
of natural free will, and the ‘ non posse peccare ' of the free will 
assisted by supernatural grace {de CorrepU et Gratia, 83 [xii.]). 


grace ; both free choice and rchulce, he argued, 
were mean.s employed by grac(i for its redoinjitive 
purposes, and therefore as means included undei 
(lod’s predestination of the end; the text ‘(iod 
willeth that all men .should he saved ’ (1 Ti 2^) he 
explained by interpreting ‘ all men ’ as ‘ all sorts 
of men.’ 

Shortly afterwards there apjaaied in Carthage 
itself the contention which was soon to be lecog- 
nized as the characteristic tenet of what its 
opponents later came to call ‘ JSemi -Pelagianism.’ 
One Vitalis was accused of teaching that the first 
beginning of faith was due not to the grace of 
God, but to man's own free choice ; in otlim’ 
respects he was, apparently, no Pelagian. Angus 
tine addressed to him a weighty letter {Bp. 217), 
but the same proposition was destined to call forth 
a fnllei retutation from the great doctor before his 
death. Two of his most devoted disciples, the 
laymen Hilary and Prosper (ot liiez in Ihovence), 
wrote to tell him of the state of theology in S, 
Gaul, especially among the monks of Marseille'-!, 
under the presidency ol their founder, the well 
knowm teacnei John Cassian, forme) ly a deacon of 
John Chrysostom. 

(6) John CassimCs doctrine of grace . — John 
Cassian held Augustine in great veneration ; h<‘ 
believed in original sin and in tlie universal need ol 
grace, as Augustine <lid ; on the.se crucial mati«*rs 
he was no i’elagian. But he held ; ^ 

(l)That the first movement of faith by which man grasps 
grace and profits by it is the effort of man’s native capac'il\ 
unaided ; (2) that grace is not irresistible ; man can of his own 
free choice reject, just as he can accept, it, tbougli, unless he 
accepts it, he remama powerless to be or do good ; (3) tlial Clod 
offers His grace freely to all men, and gonuniely and literall> 
wills all men to be saved ; that all men do not profit by grace 
is due solely to their own rejection of it ; (4) that, consequently , 
Ood’.H predestination, of which Scripture certainly speaks, h 
grounded on His foreknowledge of those who would accept oi 
reject Ills grace, not on any arbitrary selection of His so\'ereign 
choice 

Cansian ojiposed AuguHtine’s teachiim on election 
and irresi.stible grace as tending to fatalism and 
dangerous to morality. It is clear that his protest 
had little in common with Pelagianism proper ; 
Cassian himself had indeed been nurtured in 
Eastern rather than Western theology ; hut tin- 
principles which he formulated w^ere also main- 
tained by men such as Hilary of Arle.s, whose 
thouglit w’as built up with characteristically 
Augibstinian ideas. The whole movement was 
occasioned by Augustine’s teaching, and is not 
unjustly described by Harnack as ‘ poimlar Catholi- 
cism made more definite and profound )>y Augus- 
tine’s doctrines.’ ’ 

The weak spot in the theory was its unwdlling- 
ne.ss to allow that even in the first movement of 
the soul towards faith the prime mover is God ; 
Christian instinct, no less than Christian logic, 
insists that for this, very often its hardest task, 
the will needs and finds divine assistam-e no less 
than in the effort to continue faithful, and Cliri.st- 
ian pioty recognizes as the outstanding elmnent of 
its experience the grace of God presiding at its 
very inception. 

It is not surprising that Augustine would have 
none of it; ju.st before his death he composed a 
work in two paits to lefute his Gallic critics, de 
Prcdcstinatione Sanctorum and de. Dono Perae- 
verantice (428-429). The writings add little of force 
or clarity to what he had already written ; they 
contain the interesting confession that he liad 
himself earlier held the views which he nou 
rejects,* while they deal adequately enougli with 
the illogical nature of Semi-Polagianism, in that, 
while it insists on the need of ‘ co-operating ’ 
grace, it denies the need of ‘ pj^venient ’ or ‘ origin- 

1 Caasian'fl teaching is formulated in his Collationes Patrum, 
xili. *, cf. Harnack, v. 248, note 2. 

2 V. 246, note 3. De Dono Persev. 55. 
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ating’ grace. They do not soften the rigours of 
his own tlieory of tlie irresistibility of grace, and 
of the ahsoIutenesH of (Jod’s predestination. Still 
busjr witli his ‘ unhnislied work’ in refutation of 
Julian, Augustine died on ‘i8th Aug. 430. 

(r) The contnu’^ersy after Augustine's death . — 
Prosper continued the campaign against the monks 
oi (Jaul, but without convincing them, although he 
allowed that Augustine spoke ‘too harshly,’ and 
distinguished between ‘ predestination ’ as to salva- 
tion and ‘prescience’ as to reprobation. He Avas 
supported by a letter from J*oi)e Cielestine, insist- 
ing on the need of prevenient grace, and containing 
a panegyric of Augustine, yet the opposition did 
not languish, and among the critics of predesti- 
narianism with whom Prospci tried to deal w'as a 
certain Vincent, not without reason iilentilied by 
many scholars with the famous Vincent of Lerins, 
author of the Ctinimoniiorium. This wuiter cannot 
be accusiid of maintaining the characteristic ‘ Semi- 
Pelagian ’ theory as to grace ; he concentrated his 
criticism on the inferences ivhich were to be drawn 
from a strict application of Augustine’s theory of 
predcHtination and irresistible grace ; here, through- 
out the controversy, w as the real rock of ollence, 
and w'e may Avell believe that, ‘if grace had not 
been called irresistible, Semi-Pelagianism might 
never have been heard of.' ' 

The controversy wuis continued for close on a 
century. About 450 two remarkable anonymous 
writers made their contribution to it, the con- 
ciliatory Augustinian author of the dc Vomtionc 
Gentnun and the bitter anti-predestinarian author 
of the Prcedestnidtus, a cruel paiody of Augustin- 
ianism. Senii-Pelagianism held its own in S. 
Gaul, and found its most influential champion in 
FauNtus, bishop of Hicz and foinierly abbot of 
Lerins, a great jiatron of monasticism. Around 
his opinions the controversy revived ; he insisted 
that oiiginal sin and free will w ere not mutually 
exclusive; that the latter, though weakened, w^as 
yet able always to co-operate with grace, which, 
indeed, he thought of mainly as external aid, con- 
centrated in tlic doctiine and ordinances of the 
(Jiurcli ; he taught a rudimentary doctrine of 
meiit, which was by noAv becoming one of the 
implicit conceptions of theology, lie w’as every 
w'hitas strong in his support of original sin as he 
was in liis antipathy to predestination. 

Faustus’s teaching came, after his death (<;. 600), 
to the notice of the authorities at Koine, and of 
certain African bishops living exiled in Sardinia; 
one of these, Fulgentius of Kuspe, wrote ieplie.s to 
Faustus, upholding Augustinianism out and out, 
and in 620 Ihipc Hoimisdas, while declining offici- 
ally to condemn Faiistus’s Avritings, declared that 
the doctrines of the Koman Church as to sin and 
grace could be seen from the writings of Augustine. 

(^) The Synod of Orange (J^.9).--In S. Gaul the 
Semi-Pelagian parly still maintained itself, but 
the ablest and most respected bishoj) of the times, 
Cicsariiis of Arles, though himself a }>upil of the 
monks of Lerins, siioke out a.s a vigorous champion 
of Augustine. 2 Under his presidency an important 
synod assembled at Oiange in 629,’** composed not 
only of clergy but of laity ; 25 canons Avere pro- 
mulgated, and these wore subsequently invested 
Avith more than local importance by tJie official 
ajiproval a<;corded them by Pope Boniface IT., 
w'hicli has caused them to be accepted by Latin 
orthodoxy as embodying its final decisions on the 
subject.^ 

1 lirifcht, Aga of the Fathers, ii. 400 

2 Ills inosi, important work was the de Grattn et Lihero 
Arbitrio, now lost. 

8 Known oincmlly as lire Second Synod at Oranj^e, Arausicana 
Secvinda (see Hefelc, iv. sect 242). 

4 Boniface’s confirmation Is in a letter wrongly dated ‘ Jan. 
26 6ao,’ but written in Nov. or Dee. of that year. 


The canons were based on selections made for 
the use of the synod by Pope Felix iv. from the 
Avritings of Augustine and Prosjier. They emphati- 
cally exclude Semi-Pelagianisin, in so far as they 
repeatedly insist on the need of prevenient grace. 

M.g., 'The grace of God is not granted in response to iwuNcr, 
but Itself causes pra,i er to be offered for it ' (3) ; ‘ that we maj 
be cleansed from sin, God does not wait upon, but prepares, our 
will ’ (4) , ' the beginning of faith is not due to us, but to (Jod ’ 
(6); ‘ undeserved grace precedes meritorious works . Grace 
is not nature ’ (21) ; ‘ to love God is the gift of God ’ (2.6) 

But no less significant is the absence of any 
definition of grace as irresistible, and of all lefer- 
ence to predestination and election, exc.cjit an 
anathema against any, ‘if any there were,’ avIio 
should maintain a prcdcstinatioii to ovil.^ 

The Fatliers of Orange cannot be held to have 
solved the problems of free Avill and determinism, 
but theirs is at least the credit of excluding from 
the traditions of Christian orthodoxy a deiuoi adz- 
ing fatjilism which did violence to men's mosi 
sacred instincts concerning the jiistici* ami all- 
cmhracing love of ( Jod, Avhile the diidates of jucty 
and humility w ere generously obeyed in their clear 
insistence on the siiproinacy of grace. 'J'he ilelinitc 
though modified Augustinianism of Orange hecanu* 
the accejited theology of Western CMiristendom as 
to sin and graee ; history has juoved that it can be 
combined all too easily Avith tliose tendencies w hich 
developed the mediieval doctrines of merit iind 
good Avorks and produced a type of religion Avlncli, 
foi all the difference in its external e.xnresMoii, 
Avas for all practical purjioses Pelaginn rather than 
Augustinian in its ellects, in that it sought to earn 
by acts of ])iety Miat grace Avhich in theory it pro- 
fessed AA'as Ireely given. 

5. Conclusion. — Predestinaiianism, like Pehig- 
ianism, dies hard ; if the ‘common-sense logic’ of 
the latter still satisiies the ‘ plain man ’ so fai as 
he concerns himself Avitli such things, the )>ro- 
founder and more imposing coherence of the formei 
has continued to attract ardent sujinorters, more 
especially in times of religious and intellectual 
stress. After an acute reerudescenee in the ( 'ai - 
lovingian renais.sance of the 9th cent., when (Jott- 
seliala’s crude Augustinianism Avas combated by 
Kabanus and Hincmar (848-853), the controveisy 
Avas quiescent for centuries. The Schoolmen Aveie 
content to systematize the doctrine of grace on the 
basis of a recognized ‘mystery’; it was euougli 
for faith that ‘God “knew” hoAv efficaciously to 
incline the will, Avithont infringing on its liberty.’ “ 
But in the turmoil of the Iffth cent, the great 

E robleni of grace once more became vital : foi 
lUther, and overAvhelmmgly for Galvin, iiredesti- 
nation emerged as a foundation princijiio, while 
the Koman Catholic Church w'as faced Avith the 
difficulties raised by the systems of Molinos, Baius, 
and Jansen. In England the eonllict Ixitw^een Cal 
vinist and Arminian became more than ai'ademic, 
and in the great Evangelical Kevival of the 18th 
cent, proved real enough to cause the separation 
betAveen Wesley and Wliitefield. In the 191 h cent, 
the amazing progress of natural .science seemed for 
a while to ensure the triumph of determinism, and 
suggested to the theologians affected by it strange 
combinations of a natuialistic conception ot ‘ grace ’ 
Avith an equally naturalistic idea of ])redetermining 
‘ Providence ’ ; but Pelagius and Augustine were 
not thus easily to be reconciled. MeaiiANhile 
evolutionary systems of ethics and theology, no 
lc.ss than the scientilic study of religion itsedf by 
the anthropologist, the historian, and the psycho- 
logist, are necessitating a radical reconsideration 
of those traditional conceptions of sin and grace 
and free will which were tlie lingua franca 01 tlie 

1 A further synod at Valence in 6211 or 630 served only to 
reiterate the ooncliisiona reached at Oranjre 
2 Cf. ERE vi. 869h. 
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earlier controversies. Yet the problem which the 
study of the I’clagi.an controversies raises remains 
the same, and its solution must continue to be of 
the most vital interest to morality and religion ; 
for it is concerned witli the discovery of an ultimate 
synthesis het\\een tlireo basal and undying convic- 
tions — the responsibility of the individual, the 
solidarity of the race, and the supremacy of God. 

See also artt. Augustine, IUptism, Calvin, 
Free Will, Grace, Original Sin, }*erfection, 
Predestination. 

Litkraturk. — T he extant writinjifs of Pela^ius, included in 
.lproiue>’s works, viz. ExpoaitKines in Ep. Paub, Kpist. a<{ 
Denietr , and lAballm Fuln ad hmnrent. ; various Pelagian Con- 
fessions of Faith collected in A. Hahn, fiibbothvk der Epinbotv 
und (ilaabcmregeLn'^, Rreslau, I8i>7, pji iiSS , the Anti- 
Pelaguin Ucaiises of Augustine (collected and translated in 
A’lceio' mid Post-E Fathers, Ist sei , voL v., New Vork, 
1887), with a vahiahle intiodnciion by H. B Warlield , W. 
Bright, Jntrod to Select Anti-PeUujian Treatixen of Avgimtinf, 
Oxford, 1881), Age of the Fatherii, liondoii, 11)08, vol. ii ch 
\XMn f , Manus Mercator, Opeia, pars i. in PL xlvni ; 
A. Bruckner, ‘Julian von Eclauuni,' in T!’ w. 3 [1807), 
G P Fisher, Ilisf. of Chtistain Doctnne, Edinburgh, 1800, 
jip 1K3-107 ; A. Harnack, Hist of Dogma, Eng tr,, 7 vols , 
London, 1804-90, \ , F. J. Ha.ll, Evolution and the Fall, Now 
N orU, lOlt) , J. B Mozley, A (/'/i/'.O/urtn Doctrine of Piedcstt- 
luiinm'*, London, 1878, on m . F. R. Tennant, The O/njut 
and Piopagation of Stn~, Cainljndge, 100(>, 'I'hr Sources of the 
Doctrinch of the Fall and Original Sin, <lo 1003, G. F. 
Wiggers, VersiiiJi einei pragmatischen DamteUung des 
Avgnstinmmuit und Pelayianumufi, Hamburg, 1831-33, 

K. (i. Par.sons. 

PENANCE (Konian Catholic). — ITniance 
designatt‘8 (1) a sacrament of the Roman Catholic 
(^liurclL (I'l a [dinishment intlicled for sins com- 
mitted, and, more iiarticnlarly, (3) an ecclesiastical 
or canonical jninishmcnt. 

The most satisfactory method of investigating 
the natnie and character of penan<*e, as understood 
.iiid jiractised in the Church, is to follow its Iiistori- 
cal development fioni its origin. 

The very idea of the religion of Christ is that of 
a redemj)tion from sin, through the aufllerings of 
desuH, the salutary ellects ot xvliose vicarious exjiia- 
tion are imparted to each imlividual soul at its 
conversion to the faith, as accomjianied and evi- 
denced by hajitism and admission into the Church. 
As p consequence, some unceitainty in doctiim* 
and practice was hound to result as to the atti 
tude which the Church should observe towards 
those who, oii(;c regerieiated through baptism, fell 
into sin again and anplied for reconciliation. 

In the Roman Catholic view the emphatic state- 
ment of Jesus bestowing on His a[)ostles without 
any restriction authority to forgive sins (Mt 
IS’”, Jn left no doubt in the minds of the 

early (>liristians as to the general jiower vested in 
the Church to forgive all manner of sins. Sn< li is 
at least the Roman Catholic belief reasserted in 
the decree Latucptahi/i (Jrd July 1907), in whiidi 
are condemned two modernistic jiro^iosi lions (46, 
47) which assert that ‘in the primitive Church 
there was no idea of the reconciliation of the 
Christ iaii sinner by the authority of the Church,’ 
and that, ‘ even after it came to he recognizetl as 
an institution of the Chnrcli, it was not called by 
the name of sacrament.’ 

Nevertheless in the earliest times there were 
three kinds of crimes considered so atrocious that 
they were punished by perpetual excommunieatioii : 
idolatry, liomieiile, and adultery or fornication. 
This did not imply that such sins were considered 
unforgivable, hut merely that the Church did not 
want to assume the responsibility of nronouticing 
on them, leaving them to he settled between the 
conscience of the sinner and God Uimself. Very 
early, however, it came to he realized that such 
a rigorous altitude was moie dctiimental than 
beneficial, and already the Pastor of Hennas 
(r. 140-164) contains assni ances of forgiveness for 
all sins excejit blasphemy of the Name and betrayal 


of the brethren {Siin, ix. 19). Hennas clcai ly 
expresses at the same time that the lorgivcncss 
which he announces is in the nature of a unique 
concession, to he had once only and for the time 
being, and that those who sin afterwaid.s will he 
unworthy of the grace, for ‘there is hut one 
repentance for the servants of God ’ {Mand. iv, i. 8) 
— a restriction which Roman Catholic authois 
understand of public reconciliation only 

Clement of Alexandria (/SVre/a. ii. IJ), Denys of 
Coiinth (ill Elis. 2(E iv. 28), and the iJtdftchc of the 
Apostles do not seem to admit of so many lestric- 
tions, and Tertullian [dc ]*(ni. v.-xi.) di.'^tinguishes 
two kinds of penanee, one as a preparation to 
hjijdisiu and the othei 1o obtain torgiveness of 
some grievous sin aft<‘r hajitism. In his ‘ jieiemp 
tory edict’ I’ojie Calhstus (2lS-‘222) declar<‘s ■ ‘ I 
forgive the sinshoth of adultery and forineation to 
those who have done penance’ — A\hcreiijM>u J'ei- 
tullian, now heeoine a Moiitanisl, protests in Ins 
dc Pudirtiai against Callistus’s erroi, that the 
Church could foigive all sins, and likewise takes 
Herma.s to task for favouring the pjndon ot 
adulterers. JMuch rigour was still exluhited in 
juaetice ; in most cases niconciliation v.as dcfoiied 
the moment of death, and (’ypnan (A/), h. 
[li ] 21 ) exjtiessly alludes to the ‘ancient l)islio}is ’ 
V ho ke}>t adulterers for ever (ixclinled fiom the 
(hiurch. It seems, however, that forgi vemsss was 
everywhere gianteil to the sinners who had ohleiiied 
the intereession of the martyrs in the shajie of 
a Lihellus pacts, altliongli (’yjirian at (’aithagi* 
refiisiMl to recognize sm-h an imiulgiuice. In Sj)ain, 
as late as 300, the Council of Elvira pronounced 
peri>etiia] exclusion against the idolaters. 

Fhil the old time ngoiir began gradually to he 
mitigated at the exainnle and lead of the Chuieh 
ol Rome. Fojh' (hrmdius (251 258) extends toi- 
giveness to the ht}>si of the pei siaaition, and reeon- 
( illation is denied only to those n\ ho have defm ied 
asking for it until at the }>oint ol death. Against 
the concessions of Callistus and Cornelius, Hippoly- 
tus and Novatian (condemned in a Synod of Rome 
in 251) iormed schisms, the latter originating a 
sect which lasted two centuries (see Nova'J’IAN- 
ISTS). Yet (’yjirian {dc />a/>,yi,y [251]), while relmk 
iiig the lajtsi, exhorts them to j>enance ; foi tln^ 
‘forgiveness granted by the juiests is accejitahle 
to (iod,’ 

I. Public penance.- Public penance, which was 
necessary for the re-admission of the sinner within 
tlie pule of the Christian community, was preceded 
by a confession {i^opoKbyriai^), jnihlic or juivate, 
according to the cases (Oiigcii, Hom. in Lee li. 4 
{Jdr xii. 418J ; Augustine, cli. ; J'm ( ulhan, 

dc Pom. ix.). The coiilession uas followed by 
penitential practices exercised undci the suiiei 
vision of the jiroper authority, who was in tin* 
West the hishoj), and in the I'^ast a special iieni- 
tentiary appointed by the hishoj) 

The nature of those penitential exercises varied ; 
according to Tertullian {dc Pan.), they consistecl 
in prayei, fasting, prostiation at the feet of the 
priests of the Church, diessiiig in sackcloth and 
ra^s, lying in ashes, using the plainest food and 
drink for the sole pnr])ose of sustaining life, and 
liaish treatment of the body. 

In the East, aecoiding to Gregory 'J’liaumatiii 
gus (263) and Basil [Ep. exeix. 22, cewii. 56), a 
classilicatioii of penitents into four groups was 
observed : tlie dKpoupevot, assimilated to the cate- 
cliumens, and excluded fiom all particijiation in 
the mysteries ; the CTroTrtTrrot'res, or y6yv KXlvovrts, 
who were permitted to attend the sci vices kneel- 
ing; and the (rvardyres, who attended the services, 
hut were debarred from communion ; each of those 
groups had its special place assign led in thefJmrch , 
the fourth class was added later, the TpoaKKaLoyres, 
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who remained outside the Church door. These 
distinctions seem to have been ignored in the 
West, wliere all penitents were assimilated to the 
catechiiinens. Tlie whole penitential process was 
closed by a solemn function held on Holy Thurs- 
day, when, after a consultation {concilium) of the 
hisiiop and the clergy, the penitents received a 
solemn absolution from the bishop or even, in 
(tasc of necessity, from a deacon K^yprian, Kp. 
xviii. ); this fact showed that such reconciliation 
was understood to l)e ‘in foro externo’ only, and 
not sacramental, although some writers hold the 
opposite view. 

At the point of death such reconciliation, at 
that period, was never refused even for the most 
grievous sins, although sometimes communion was 
e\ en llien denied to apostates (cf. Leo I, [442], Ep 
eviii.4 {PL liv. 1012 f.]; also Coolestinc [428], 
iv., ‘To the bisho))s of Vienne and Narbonne,’ 2 ; 
ami ISTcsea [3*25], can. 13 ; Arles [314], can. 22). 

Public peimnce could be permitted only once, as 
is evident, from Hoinia.s, Tertullian, Ori^en {Horn, 
in Lev. XV. 2), and Ambrose {dc Pcen. ii. JO [05]), 
tli(‘ reason being, according to Augustine, ‘ le.st 
the lomedy liecome common’ {Ep- cliii. ‘ad 
Maced.’ 7). The princijile was renewed as late 
jis 580 by the Council of Toledo. 

Tlie primitive discipline was severe, even extreme 
in some cases (Innocent, Kp. vi. ‘2 [405]), but was 
gradually mitigated throiigli the subsequent period 
ami tlirougliout. the Middle Ages. In 390 a public 
scandal in Constantinonle induced the patriarch 
Nectarius to suppress tlie charge of jienitentiary, 
whi<h was followed by the abolition of public 
neiiance throughout the East. The practice was 
Kept ui) in the West, but not extended to the 
lie \vly>con verted peoides like the Anglo-Saxons. 
Among tho.se, as vncII as in the Eastern Church, 
the oxomologesis is henceforth always secret. 

PTom contemjiorary documents we see tliat the 
career of penance was inaugurated by the imimsi- 
tion of the hamhs and the bestowal of a hair shirt. 
'I’he penitent must shave his iiead, wear mourning, 
ali.stain from the management of business, law- 
suits, and military service, and practise perpetual 
continence (it mamed, only with the consent of 
his consort). Clerics guilty of a cajutal crime liad 
formerly been subjected to the same penance as 
laymen ; in the 4th cent, the custom was eslah- 
Iished of deposing them without excommunica- 
tion, thereby reducing them to the lay communion 
{Can. Atmsf. 25). In the lioinan (not, liowever, in 
tlie Callican) Church they were not allowed to 
submit to public penance. 

In the West public; confession was fin.ally sup- 
pressed by ordinance of Pope Leo I. (f 461 ; Kp, 
clxviii. 2) ; but pulilic penance wa.s maintained. 

During the conteniiiorary jieriod the texts of the 
P’atliers became both numerous and explicit in the 
a.s.sertion of the power existing in the Church to 
forgive all sins ; Augustine {de Agon. Christ, xxxi.) 
states that ‘the Church of God has power to 
forgive all sins ’ ; Ambrose (i 392), rebuKing the 
Novatians {de P(cn. I. ii. 6, II. ii. 12), claims for 
the priests of the C’huich the authority *to pardon 
without any exception * ; Pacian of Barcelona 
(t 39U) maintained that the forgiving of sins done 
by the priest is ‘tlie doing of Crod’e own power’ 
{ad Si/mpron. [PL xiii, 1U57]). In the East St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (t447 ; in Joan, xii., on 20^ 
Ixxiv. 722]), Clirysostoin (1407,' dc Sacerdot. 
iii. 5f.), and Athanasius (t373; Frag. r. Nonat. 
[PG xxvi. 1315]) inculcate the same notion. The 
idea of transmission of the [lower of forgiving sins 
is clearly ex])resMed in the Camnts of Hippolytioi 
(xvii.) and the Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 5 IPG 
i. 1073]). ^ ‘ 

2. Penitential books. — The jieriod wliich wit- 


nesses the gradual diminution of public penance 
and its supersession by the private exomologesis 
is also characterized by the ajipearance and aiffu- 
sion, in both the Eastern and the Western Church, 
mostly from the 7lh cent., of the Penitentials, or 
penitential books, which held sw ay in the practice 
and administration of penance until the codilica- 
tion known under the name of the Decree of 
Gratian (1140), and the rise of the Scholastic 
theology whicli superseded them. 

Those books, the nucleus of which was the peni- 
tential canons laid down by councils and bisho[>s, 
were compilations of regulations and decisions 
intended to guide the confessors in the j)ractice 
and administration of penance. While granting 
the part that they played in educatii^ the bar- 
barian races in Ireland, Englaiul, and Frankland, 
we must admit tliat they rei»resented no real jiro- 
gress, but a growing complication of the peniten- 
tial discipline, and grew so numerous, sometimes 
conliictiiig and often tending to a relaxation of 
moral rules, that they caused in the 9th cent, a 
sort of reaction and hostile revulsion. Some of 
them liad been publishc<l with the sanction of the 
Church and followed tlie ancient canonical decrees 
and the statutes of St. Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and others ; others weie merely private works 
which found wide circulation, wdiile some called 
for repreh«n.sioii and condemnation at tlieliaiids ol 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Among the most important of the I’enitentinls 
may be mentioned, in the East, those of John the 
Easter and John the Monk, in the West the Liber 
de Poinitentia of 8t. (Jolum banns (t 615), ]>artly 
based on the earlier ‘canons of St. Patiick’ and 
of St. Firiian (t 552), and the Penitmitials ot 
St. David (f 544) and Gildas (f ,583). The work of 
St. (’olumbaniiK had considerable influence on the 
Continent. The Penitentiale, of Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (f 690), was of great authority 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chuicli and throughout the 
AVest during the next four centuries. The l^eni- 
tential of St. Cunimian (8th cent.) and the Liber 
Peenitentium of liabnnns Manrns (841) also exer- 
cised considerable intlueiice at the time. There 
is no [iroof, so far, tliat tliere existed any real 
papal Penitential. 

It is interesting to gather from those books some 
definite notions as to the rules and practice of 
jienance throughout the period in the Celtic and 
Saxon Churches in England. In two so-called 
‘Synods of St. Patrick’ it is prescribed that he 
who commits any of the capital sins shall perform 
a year’s penan(;e for each offence, at the end of 
which lie .shall come witli witnesses to be absolved 
by the priests, and ‘ let penance he short, rather 
than long, and tempered with relaxation’ (D. 
Wilkins, Concilia^ London, 1737, i. 3f. ). In the 
Irish Church the confessor was called aiimckora, 
‘.soul’s friend’ {aniinac rams). 

The Leabhar Breac states that ‘ the soul is healed by confes- 
sion and declaration of the sins, with sorrow, and by the prayers 
of the Church, and a detennmation henceforth to observe the 
laws . . . because Christ left to His Apostles and Church, 
to the end of the world, the power of loosing and binding.’ 

The necessity of ijonfession 1x5 fore communion is 
expressly recommended (can, xxx.) in the Peniten- 
tial of St. Coliimbanus, and the practice of public 
penance is also regulated in detail in the Peniten- 
tials. In the Anglo-Saxon Church penance was 
called behreowsiing, the confessor was the scrift, 
confe.ssion the scrift sprae(\ the parish the scrift 
scire,, and the Penitential the scrift boc. In the 
Penitential of Theodore it is .stated that ‘there is 
no [lublic penance in this province ’ ; that not the 
deacon but the bishop shall impose penance on the 
laymen ; and that, while communion should be 
defended to the end of the penance, it may be 
allowed after a year or six months. The Peniten- 
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tial of Egbert of York (f 2G6) says that the bishop 
shall not refuse confession to those who desire it, 
tliough they be guilty of many sins (Wilkins, i. 
126). For stealing Cummian prescribes that a lay- 
man shall do one year of penance, a cleric two, a suo- 
deacon three, a deacon four, a priest live, a bishop 
six. Foi nmrdei or perjury penance lasted from 
three to twelve years according to the rank of the 
penitent- For perjury over the gospel or holy 
reli(!s Egbert enjoins seven or eleven years of pen- 
ance. Usury was punished by tin ee years, infan- 
ticide by fifteen, idolatry by ten ; for violations of 
tlie sixui (50111 mandnient from tlireeto lifleen years 
vere enjoined, and from three to twenty-live 
years for incest. During that jieriod, or a speoi- 
lied portion of the time, the ])cnitent was to fast 
on bread and water, or, if unable, to recite daily a 
certain number of psalms; be was, moieovcr, to 
scourge himself or jierform some otliei penitential 
exercise as determined by the confessoi. 

During the period which extends to the end 
ol the 11th cent, the penitential discipline was 
steadily mitigated, and public penance was inflicted 
only for public sms. On the other hand, the 
number of sins to ho publicly expiated was notably 
increased, while public jienance was not merely 
ofli’ered but enjoined and imposed by means of 
eciilesiastical ceiisurcH and often enfoiced by 
recourse to the ‘seculai arm.’ It took the form 
of fasting, exile, distant pilgidmagos, scourging, 
claustration, etc. The Synod of Worms (8G8) 
removed the prohibition for penitents to live in 
the state of marriage. 

The habit had bt*en gradually introduced to 
redeem wit li alms, after the fashion of the Teutonic 
Wcrgcldy the various penalties. The Penitentials, 
from tin* 8th cent., enumerate the sins consideicil 
equivalent to the fasts or other austerities which 
tlni penitent could not observe. The first authentic 
instance of the pai tial redemption of public penance 
occurs at the Synod of Tribur (895) ; but soon 
abuses crept in, and the Council of Rouen (1048) 
forbade aroitrary (;liaiiges in the pecuniary com- 
pi'iisation re<iuired. 

On the other hand, excommunication had grown 
into a general interdiction from all intercourse 
with the Christian world. The interdict, extended 
to entire districts for the first time in the 9th c^ent. 
(Gregory of Tours, Hifif. Frane. viii. 31, ix. 15), 
and consisting in the suspension of all religious 
functions within the territory aflecUal, is now being 
applied to considerable regions (Limoges, 1031); 
at the same time it is rendered less rigorous ami 
absolute, private reception of ba})tisni and of tlie 
last rites and even private celebration of the ser- 
vices being permitted. 

In the Middle Ages the practice of redeemiim 
penance had hiicome general. A penitent would 
be excused from the prescribed works of penance 
at the cost, c.g.^ of equipping a soldier for the 
crusnile, of building a bridge or a road, etc. The 
consequent diminution of tlie practice and spirit of 
personal penance resulted in the Church imposing 
at the Fourtli Council of Lateran, on all the faith- 
ful without exception, the obligation to confess, at 
least once a year, to an authorized priest during 
Easter time, and to fulfil the penance enjoined 
by him. As a consequence, in the 14th cent, 
general public penance jiractically disappears, and 
in the IGth (;cnt. it occurs only exceptionally. 

3. The Scholastic doctrine. — The rise of the 
Scholastic philosophy, with its sustained eftbrt to 
organize the Catliolic beliefs and practices into 
a systematic doctrinal whole on the basis of the 
Aristotelian philo6o[)h3’^, resulted in an interpreta- 
tion of the subject of penance which was received 
without opposition. It is to-day held by all 
Roman (Jatliolics. As, however, the subsequent 


rise of tlie Protestant Reformation with its doetniu* 
of justification by faith alone brought into question 
all the theological develojunent of the past ages, 
three centuries afterwards the Clmrch saw her-self 
forced to re- state her own beliefs and practices in 
answei to the new doctrine. She did this by prac- 
tically defining as lier own at Trent (1551) the 
principal coiiclusions of the Scholastic doctors, the 
definitive expression of which is found principally 
in the works of Thomas Aquinas, especially in the 
Suinma Thcol. III. qn. 84-90, supplem. qu. 1-28 ; 
and in Soit. IV., dist. xvii., xviii., xix. To avoid 
repetitions, we shall, therefore, while giving a 
summary of the Scliolastic doctrine, indii^ate in 
parenthesiH the sessions and canons of the councils 
which raised each individual conclusion to the 
dignity of a dogma of the Catholic faith, 

Fenanceisa viitue, more probably a special virtue. 
It was at all times necessai*y for the remission ot 
sins (Trent, sess. xiv. can. 1). In the (Oiristian 
dispensation sins committtid after baptism are 
actually and judicially forgiven by the (’liurch in 
virtue of the jmwer of the keys m a rite which is 
truly a sacrament of the ikmv law, and based on 
the words of Christ in .In : 

‘ Receive ye the Holy (ihost. whose soever sins ye foti;ive, 
they are forgiven unto them , whose soever sms ye retain, 
they are retained ’ (16.). 

Like all conceivable things in this material 
world, that sacrament has its matter or quasi- 
matter (Florence, 1439; Tieiit, xiv. 2), consisting 
of the three acts of the penitent — contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction — and its form, the absolu- 
tion (q.v. ). The cfiect of that saiuviment is deliver - 
ance from sin (Florence; 'J'rent, loc. wliich 

implies remission of the guilt and the eternal 
[uinishment due to sin, butre(iuires satisfaction for 
the temporal punishment into which it is com- 
muted (Trent, xiv. 3). That sacrament is distinct 
from baptism {ib. 2), against the Protestant con- 
tention that it was at most a stateimiiil and 
declaration of the forgiveness alieady obtained 
once for all, through faith alone. While the 
sacrament is indispensable for the remission of 
mortal sins, it is not for that of venial sins which 
(;an be forgiven otherwise, hut which are rightly 
declared in confession (Leo x., in the bull Exsurge 
apiinst Juithei’s contention [H. Denzinger, AV/- 
cm ridio7%^^ ^ Freiburg, 1911, no. 763]). The only 
minister of that sacrament is the priest and not 
the laity (Mai tin v., against Wyclif and Ilus, 
1418, in bull hiter cunvtas [Denzinger, 670]; Leo 
X., against Lutlier in bull Exsurge {ib. 753] ; 
Trent, xiv. 6). The valid iwlministiation of that 
sacrament requires a double power (or ‘key’), 
that of order, conferred in the sacerdotal ordina- 
tion, and that of jurisdiction over the faithful, 
dependent 011 the delegation of the ecclesiastical 
authority, so that absolution jironounccd by those 
not having ordinary or delegaUid jurisdiction was 
invalid and of no effect (Trent, xiv. 7). The 
ecclesiastical authority may limit or restrict the 
exercise of the said delegated jurisdiction over 
the faithful by reservation of cases, except at 
the point of death. 

Being a sacrainent, penance can have no eflect 
on the unbaptized ; on the baptized themselves it 
can have no effect of reconciliation unless accom- 
panied by repentance. Of this there are two 
Kinds : jierfect contrition and imperfect contrition, 
or attrition (Trent, xiv. 4) ; the lornier is a rei>ent- 
ance consisting in the hatred of sin as an olience 
to God, the latter is based on tlie fear of ever- 
lastini^ punishment. Even perfect contrition, 
while in itself sulheient to reconcile the soul with 
God, cannot do so without the 5lctual reception of 
the sacrament, or, in case of impossibility, ‘ ajiart 
from the desire of the sacrament which it includes ’ 
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hi line with tliis canon is the condemnation 
in 1571 hy Pius V. of the proj)osition of Baius, that, 
except in ease of martyrdom or neeesHity, perfect 
contrition does not remit sin without tlie actual 
reception of the sacrament (Denzin^er, 724), and 
of the i)roposition of Peter Martinez of Osma (by 
Sixtus IV^ in 1479) that mortal sms are blotted out 
by contrition alone witliout reference to the power 
or the keys. 

Inijierfect contrition, while in itself insufliment 
to reconcile the soul with God, Ikhiouics so in the 
sacrament by Mrtue of the absolution, but never 
w'ithout it, even in case of necessity. 

The sacrament of penance is not an institution 
the use of which is left to the option of the peni- 
tent ; it is as necessary to liaptized sinners for sal- 
vation as isbajilism to those who have not yet been 
legenerated (Trent, xiv. 2) ; for confession, or tlie 
ileclaration of one’s sins specifically and in detail 
{ib. 5), is indispensable for the remission of sins, 
Theie is no rnicessity for such confession to be 
juiblu! rather than jnivate or auriculai ; nrivate 
(ioiifession is suflicient in all cases ; for jmblic con- 
fe.s.sioii is lu'ithei of divine institution nor coin- 
niarided of (Jod {ib.). To obtain foi^nvcness it is 
thcK'forc indispensable to confess at least all 
mortal sins, and none can be fori^iven separately, 
so that the wilful concealment of a sinj^fe moi tal 
sin is a sacrilege that invalidates the entire con- 
fession ; grievous sins inadvertently omitted must 
be accused in the next confession {tb. 8). The 
same sms can be appropriately confessed over 
ngain, each new accusation, in the view of Aquinas, 
resulting in a diminution of the tom|K)ral pimish- 
nient du(‘ to sin. 

Inviolable seiuecy (except by express permission 
of the penitent), even at tlie cost of lifeoi iionour, 
is enjoined on tlie ])ii(‘st and on any one, mtci- 
preter oi the like, who has in any mannei be- 
come iiifoimed of tlie contents of a confession 
(4th Council of Lateraii, ch. xxi. ; Donziiigci, 
438). The penal ty of dejiosition, (confinement, 
and jierpct iiHi penance is proriounced on any trans- 
gressing confessoi, be the levelation direct or 
indirect, and neitliei the care of public safety nor 
that of securing the fultilment of legal justice, nor 
any cause whatsoever, excuses from that strict 
obligation. It is not even j>ermitted to make use 
(jf any know ledge so obtained (decree of the Holy 
Office, 18tli Nov. 1602). 

Sacramental confession ‘ by divimj riglit neces- 
sary and established ’ is not t herefore a human 
invention devised by the Fathers of the Lateran ; 
tliey only prescribed ‘ that tlie precept of confcjss- 
ing at least once a year should be complied with 
by all and every one wlien they reach the age of 
discretion’ (Lateran, ch, 21). 

Sins forgiven by absolution, wdiile pardoned as 
to the guilt and the everlasting punishment due to 
them, must, iicvertlieless be expiated by satisfac- 
tion for the temporal punishment w liich they l(*ave 
aftei them ; this obligation is fultilled by the sacra- 
mental penance imjKised by the priest, as wtdl as 
by private good woik.-', prayers, alms, fasting, 
works of merit, indulgences {q.v.), etc. Accord- 
ingly, the (Jouncil of Tient (cans. 12 and 15) 
expressly condemned the Fiotestant. doctrine that 
the entire punishment due t o sin is always forgiven 
with the guilt, and that it is a tiction to say that 
there remains to be paid a temporal penalty; for 
‘of all of the parts of ))enanee, satisfaction w’as 
constantly recommended to the people by our 
Fiitlieis.’ 

Such is, in succinct outline, the doctrine of the 
sacrament of penance, as elaborated by the 
Schoolmen and adopted by the Council of Trent. 
It had been in (juiet possession of the wMiole Church 
for 300 years, on the admission of Calvin, iHjfoie 


tlie doctrine of justification by (fiduciary) faith 
alone was proclaimed by the Keformers. For 
supplementary information on the subject of the 
various parts of the sacrament sec the siieeial 
articles on Absolution, Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Christian), Indulgences, etc. We may, 
however, give here a somewlmt more eoiujilete 
account of its most characteristic feature, viz. 
confession, 

4. Confession. — Confession is consideied by 
Koman Catholics (cf. Trent, loc. cit.) as of divine 
institution. That it should he a logical conse- 
quence of the intcrjiretation of Jn in the 

sense detined by Trent, is admitted even by such 
unsyiiipatlietie historians as J..ea [Hist, of Auricular 
Confession^ i. 181 1.), since no judge can authorita- 
tively loose or hind without a knowledge of the 
case, so that general confession without a detailed 
statement of sins would not answer the idea. 'I’lie 
practH‘e of confes.sing one’s sms is already imml- 
cated in Ja 5^** and 1 Jn T', and has therefore its 
toundation 111 the NT. An examination ot the 
various texts of the l^’athers which vve liavc 
mentioned above will show that they understood 
the power of penance as distinct from that ol con- 
ferring baptism, tlie latter lK‘irjg cone(!iv(*d ami 
des(;rihed as a sjtiiilual rebiith, the former as a 
second jdank after sliipwn-eek. 

The Didache coimnauds individual confession in the com 
KTe;;alioii (i\ 14, \iv, 1). Jren.ciiH (130-204) inentums the fart 
that. Home sinnei.s ‘iierforin Iheir exoinolo^eHiH openly also’ 
(rt(D> Il(vi, I MU 7 [/’O' VII riOlJ), and ClcmeiiL of Konmsa.vs 
‘Itlshettei toi a man to eoufess )iih sins, ttiaii to hanliMi liiH 
heait’ {ad Cot i. li, 3) (Omen (t 2r)4) says ‘If thig .u’f'use 
themselves and confess, the\ at ttie same tune vomit the sm 
and cast off e\er.^ cauHt of disease’ {liotn n. in Ps. xxxru. 0 
[PG \ii 13S(lJ) Cyjiriau recommends merev to the ainnei 
‘ because in hell there is no confession and exomoloffcsis (Jiitinot 
he made there' (JCp.h [h j *ad Antonian.’ 20), and he praises 
Itiose ‘ who confess in sorrow and simplicity to the priests of 
God’(dc Lapsts, xwin ) 

Ijactantius (♦ .330) states . ‘ that is Llui true (Jhiiri'h in which 
there IS confession or penance’ (/>»?; Inat iv 30) Exhortations 
t(t confession aie found in Autjustine (»n 7V Ixiu 0), in Jeronu . 
in his sermon on penance, and in Ambrone (dr l^cen i 11 7), 
and Basil (lieg. brrv ftarf ‘ 220 ) lefcrs to the priests as the onh 
fit recipients of the aiowal of tlie ja iuients. 

The idea of confesbini* to God alone, afterwards reiived by 
the Protestants, is swept aside by Auj^ustme (Srtino tccxi'ii 3 
[J*L \xxi\. 17111 ‘ Was it for nothing that the keys were )>n en 

to the Church?’ 

Leo the Great (440-401), w’ho has often been credited with the 
institut ion of fclu’ practice, calls it an ajiostolio rule (Pjt clw 111 , 
cviii [PL hv. 1210, 1011)) U IS, moreover, to he noticed that 
UrciTory the Great (t 004, in I Rep iii 13 | Ixxix 2o7J) 
expressly refers to it as a w'cll-eslabhshed practice. Accordin^>^ 
to Lea (i 228), the decrcei ot tin Lateran made ot the necessity 
of confession a new article of faith , this, however, is contra 
dicte<l expressly by the Council of Trent, and l»y' the practice 
of the Gneiital Church, w'hich separated from the Western as 
early as the 10th cent., and in which the practice of confession 
is lioth habitual and obbj^atory The only doctor of the Mnidlc 
A^res who does not pronounce decisively for the necessity of con- 
fession is Gratian (Decref ii. ‘de Pien.’ (list. i. [PL clxxwit 
If>l9-03J); with the other doctors the only (juestion is about 
the oritrm and sanction of the obhjfation and the value of the 
Scriptural texts. Thatiiuestion is settled dcllnitelv by Aepunas 
(c. Genten, iv. 72) He also interprets the decree of tlie LaKuan 
as meaniriff that the obli^cation of confessing mortal sms urpes, 
not as soon as possible after RinninglAlliertiis Magnus), but only 
during Easter time 

SucJi an? some of ibo priiicijnil autborit ie.s on 
w’bicb the Boman ( Jatbolics ba.se their doc.1 1 me and 
jiractice and which induced the Council of Trent to 
define penance as a dogma of the Cliurcb. 

For (he eonvenieiit and jmblic regular exeieise 
of penance there have been introduced, uoteailier 
than tlie lOtb cent., among the furniture of the 
Koman (katholie cburcheH conf(?s.sionals, either 
movable or immovable (sometime.s jiieoo.s of real 
artistic v’alne in woodwork). They consist es.sen- 
tially of seats or stalls afl’ording a central lodge 
with a seat for the confessor and kneeling accom- 
modation at- the sides for the penitent.s, with the 
view^ and purpose of securing enough publicity 
and, at the same time, enougli privacy for both 
safeguard and convenience. The canonical regu- 
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latioiiB insist that they must be established ‘in 
loco patent! ’ and provided with a wooden or metal 
partition or erate between the seat of tlie confessor 
and that of the penitents. 

I’heir nse is practically enjoined everywhere, 
except in the case of necessity, wlmii heann<( the 
eonfes.'^ions at least of women ; and, if theie nmy 
still be found churches where they are not in nse, 
and wliere, e.g., confessions are heaid at the 
communion railing, these conditions must be con- 
sidered as irr(‘gular and uncanonical. 

With the proclamation of the priiicijde of justili- 
cation through faith alone, consisting in the 
external imjmtatioii of the nieiits of Cdirist, it 
followed as a logical consequence that justilication, 
once obtained, was certain (according to Calvin, for 
the predestined alone) ; e<[nal in all, ami inainis- 
sible e\c(‘pt by loss of faith (for Luther, and not 
even by that for Calvin); so, therefore, there 
could be no real wijiing off of sin by any sanctify- 
ing grace as taught by the Schoolmen, nor any 
sacrament of jicnance, nor, eonseqiK'iitly, any 
necessity for eontession. 

Tlu' initheians, accordingly, soon dropped the 
obligation of juivate eoiifession altogether, through 
v^aiious ordinances, as in 1667 in Saxony and in 
Brandenburg in 1698, although the private jiraetiee 
was not prohibited. Since the beginning ot the 
19th cent it has been somewhat revived among 
oitliodox Lutherans. 

In England tlu' Wesleyans have Church di.s- 
eiplim;, and so had, as is well known, tlie Cal vinistie 
and Presbyterian bodies, but no eorifessiuri, while 
the Salvation Army practises and lecommemls 
public confession. I’lie Anglicans do not prescribe 
am icular confession ; tlicy merely advise it, when 
necessary to satisfy one\s conscience, and to th(' 
sick if they feel tlieir conseieiiee troubled. Th(> 
Oxfoid Movement revived it to a eonsiderable 
extent, and Piisey in 1878 published an adapted 
translation of J. J. Caume’s ALnear/Z/br Confessors-, 
moieover, etlorts were made in 1873 to obtain 
from convocation the licensing of confessors, but 
without success ; for the view' ‘ that post-baptismal 
sin of a grave sort can receive forgiveness in no 
other w'ay [than through eonlessionj . . . cannot 
lie found within the covers of tlie English Prayei- 
Book’(W. O. Burrows, s.v. ‘ Confession,’ in 
vi. 904^'). 

When one leealls the severities of the public 
lieiiaiice of bygone ages and contrasts with them 
the comjiarative insigiiihcance of the sacramental 
penance usually iiillieted nowadays, one cannot 
help wondering Iiovv such an extraoi dinary mitiga- 
tion can harmonize with the theory ami practice of 
the past. It must be remembered, bow'cver, that, 
if the sacramental ])enaiice has been immen.sely 
lightened, the purpose of that, leiiieney is ‘not to 
repel ’ tlie sinner, since rejientance here on earth is 
much more essential than satisfaction, and since 
all ‘unpaid debts,’ in the lioman Catholic belief, 
Avill be fully diseliaiged in the life hereafter in the 
juirifying flames of purgatory. 
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E L. VAN Bkuklakpk, 

PENANCE (Anglican) - 4’hc vvoids po ntlctit ot 
and perduoia jiic both used in each of three distini't 
senses . (1) the emotion or sentiment of jienifmice , 
(2) the jienaiice, penalty, oi course ol Inimiliation 
assigned oi umleitaken ; (3) tlie institution, ordin- 
ance, or saci ament ol jienanee. This arliele is 
mainly coneerned with iienance as an institution, 
oidinance of grace, oi sacrament of the (hiiistinn 
Church. 

'J'lie commission of oui Lord to the Apostles on 
which tlie practice of ])enance is basiul is ree.ordial 
in .In The Lord hnattlicd on them, and 

said : 

‘ Uecoive ye the Holv Ghoat : whose soever sins je remit, the\ 
are reunited unto (liem , and whose soever sins ye retain, the.v 
arc retained ’ 

This coniniission might be ap]died in two ways 
(Cyril Alex, in lovo)-. by bajitism, foi those w lio 
were not yet members of tlie Christian Cliurcli ; 
and by penance, for the children of the (Jhurch 
who bail sinned and fallen from grace. Benance, 
which is lieie under consideration, has to do oiilv 
with baptized Christians who have sinned aftci 
haiitism. 

In the history of the C’liurch there have been 
extraordinary variations alike in the smipe and in 
tlie methods of jieiiaiiee. As regards scope, there 
may be contrasted the prevalent conviction in the 
‘2nd and 3rd centuries that tlie Church could not. 
reconcile in this life otl’enders in the three caoital 
sins of ajiostasy, adultery, and bloodslied ; and the 
teaching of St. Pacian of Baicclona at the end of 
the 4 lb cent, that it was for these three cajutal 
tonus of otrenee and only for these that penance 
was neeiled {Parrrnesis ad Pcenitmt lam). As re 
gards methods, tlie juiblieity of tlie course of 
neiiance or humiliation in the early eciitiirit^s may 
he contrasted with the privai^y of later methods as 
already shown in the jiractice of the priest pmii- 
tentiary at Constantinople in the 5th cent., but 
not uiiiver.sal in the M'est till 1000 years of 
ChriBtmnity had passed. A brief survey of this 
varied history will be the Ixist exposition of the 
subject. 

In the afiostolic period St. Paul exercises the 
commission of retaining in the case of the in- 
cestuous Corinthian. He does so with some cii- 
ciirn stance. 

‘ For I venly, being absent in body but jircsont in spirit, have 
already, as though I were present, judged him that hath so 
wrought this thing, in the name of our !.ord Jobiih, .vc being 
gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our I..ord 
Jesus, to deliver such a one unto Satan^for the destruction of 
the Ileah, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus' (1 Co 5» 5) 

St. Paul also exercises the commission of remit- 
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ting, whether the person iorgiven is the incestuoub 
('orinthian or anotlier offender : 

‘ For what I alBo have forffiveii, if I have forffivon anything, 
for ^ our Bakes have 1 forgiven it in the person of Christ’ 
(2 C!o 210 ). 

The wiiter of the Epistle to the Hehrews appears 
already to take the ngorist view as regards apos- 
tates : 

‘It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance’ 
(p.erdi'Otou') (lie 0^). 

The story of St. John and the rohher shows the 
Apostle ready to reconcile a bandit guilty of re- 
peated blooilshed (Clem. Alex. Quia dives sal mtur ^ , 
4‘J). 

In the snb-apostolic, period the first authority to 
notice is Hc,nnas. In the Shepherd Hernias, ad- 
dressing the angel of penitence (the Shepherd), 
says : 

‘ 1 ha\ e heard, Sir, from certain teachers that there is no 
otliyr M^erdvoia, but that when we went down into the water, 
and received reiniHaion of our former sms ’ (jMa7id. i\. 3). The 
angel replies : ‘Thou hast well heard for so it is.’ 

The attitude taken up is that normally there is no 
1 emission of capital sms after hajitism in this life. 
Jhit the message to be given is that, under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of (a) an imjiending perse- 
cution, and {b) the approaching end of the age, one 
M-erdvota after baptism may be admitted, except in 
the case of the more vilfiil apostates. This is the 
inception of the Cliurch rule that only one penance 
after baptism might be admitted. 

In the period A.D. 150-250 the principal writers 
—Clement of Alexandria, Ilippolytus, Tertullian, 
and Origen — all favour rigorism. Clement holds 
with Hernias tliat the normal situation is to admit 
only the penitence preceding baptism, but that 
after baptism penance may be admitted once for 
sms not pro^ierly wilful {Strom, ii. 13). In Koine 
Hippolytus strongly condemns the new policy of 
(‘allistus which throws open the gate of reconcilia- 
tion to olienders in the matter of purity {Hefut. ix. 
7). In Carthage Tertullian, now a Montanist, 
makes an attack on the same policy in his de 
Padiritia. Oiigen, who may be taken as repre- 
sentative at once of the Churches of Syria and of 
I’gypt, is similarly severe. 

He write* of those who * nverstej) the bounds of the priestlv 
dignity in assuming to condone idolatry, and to commit 
adulteries and fornication ’ {de Oral. 28). 

Such sins to Origen are sins incurable [dviara). 

While the great writers are thu.s at one in the 
rigonst at titude, there was evidently at the same 
time a body of opinion w'hich made for leniency or 
mercy. One bishop who showed the lenient temper 
Ava.s Dionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 171 ; Eus. II E 
iv. 23). The outstanding champion of the pre.sent 
mercy of the Liml to tlit; penitent ofl’endcr in lleshly 
sin was ('allistus, bishop of Koine. He admitted 
such oilenders to recon(‘iUation after due penance 
performed ; and his action carried with it the mind 
of the Chuicli for all future ages. The next class 
of cajiital oilenders to be admitted to reconciliation 
was that of the apostates. It was after the Decian 
jiersecution (A.D. 2,50) that the question became 
urgent. The First Council of Carthage under 
Cyprian (251) ruled (a) that libellatiei might in 
approved cases be restored after considerable i>en- 
arice, and {b) that savnfirati might be restored on 
the approach of death. The Second Council of 
(’arthage under Cyprian (252), in view of the 
impending persecution under Callus li., agreed to 
leconcile without delay all the penitent lapsed. 
Vt Antioch in the same year a (touncil under 
Demetrianus appears to have united the East in 
the same policy of mercy. At Alexandria the case ‘ 
of Serapion shows St. Dionysius ready to restore 
on the approaclT’^of death (Eus. HE vi. 44), The 
homicide also was in time admitted to reconcilia- 
tion before death. The Council of Ancyra (314) 


regulates the penances for these oflenders (canons 
22, 23). Finally, the Council of Nicma (325) ruled 
by canon 13 for all capital sins that reconciliation 
was o))en to penitent offenders before death. 

Meanwhile the procedure of penance had been 
developed in much detail. The de Pmiitentia of 
Tertullian (ch, 9) shows a discipline in use in 
Carthage, and evidently also at lionie, which in- 
cluded (1) a sordid garb, sackcloth and ashes; (2) 
dietary restiictions ; (3) public lamentation; (4) 
prostration before tli^iresbyters ; and (5) kneeling 
before the faithful. 'Eiis course of ordered public 
humiliation was styled exomoloqesis. There must 
have been a confession of offence in words in (con- 
nexion with this exomologesis ; but there is no 
1 evidence of any public confession in detail. Half 
a century later, again in Carthage, the system of 
procedure is sjiokeii of St. Cypi lan as ordo {Ep. 
11), as ordo disnplivfe {Ejp. 9), as disciplm a Domini 
{Ep. 11). It was admissible in the ordinary course 
‘in minoribus peccatis’ {Ep. 9), such sins being 
minor as compaied with the capital sins of apostasy 
and bloodshed, though iirobably including sins of 
impurity. It involved {a) pceniientia, (Z/) exomolo- 
gesis, and (c) the imposition of the hands of the 
bishop and clergy {Ep. 9) for the admission of the 
persons to communion. Confes.sion was not made 
publicly, but ‘ apnd sacerdotes,’ the word sacerdos 
being at this time used of bishops only {dc Lapsu-, 
28). 

A few years after the Decian persecution a ^eat 
missionary bishop of Pontus, St. Gregory Than- 
niaturgus, organized in his diocese (r^v ipOdSe 
TvTov) a system of penitential diKcijiline by grades 
{Ganonie.a Epiatola, can. 6), Five grades are 
commonly enumerated: (1) mourners {q Trp6<TKKav- 
(Tts), (2) hearers {h dapbaais), (3) fallers (y wtiirroicrts), 
(4) bystanders {!) ori'/<rra<Tts), and (5) the restored to 
communion (17 tC>v dyiaa pdriav) (can. 11). Of 

these, two are not grades of penitents. The 
mourners are Hujiplicants for penance, who are 
as yet altogether outside the Church. The final 
grade of restored communion is the grade of those? 
who.so penance is done. The grades which are in 
fact grades of penitents are those of hearers, fallers, 
and ny.standers. The distinction of hearers and 
fallers may have already been in use for catechu- 
mens (Ongen, c. Cels. iii. 51 ; Council of Neo- 
Cmsareay can. 5), the provision thus made for 
catechumens being now utilized for penitents. 
The grade of bystanders seems to have been created 
to meet the case of advanced penitents. 

The system of graded penance spread from 
Pontus to the neighbouring provinces of the Asian 
]ieninsula, and finds recognition in the canons of 
Nicavi. But it was not in force in Antioch, in 
Koine, or, indeed, anywhere outside of the Asian 
provinces. As introduced by Gregory, the terms 
of penance in each grade for particular sins are not 
yet fixed. In the (Canonical Epistles of St. Basil 
a customary scale of terms of penance is shown 
in force. Some of the terms are of great length. 
Thus penance fur thirty years is imiiosed for certain 
sins of impurity (can. 7). The discretion of tlie 
bishop, however, tempered this severity in practice 
(can. 74). 

The conversion of the empire would make the 
application of this severe system impracticable 
except in limited areas. Thus, in Antioch, of 

200.000 inhabitants in the time of St. Chrysostom 

100.000 were Christians. St. Chrysostom rtqiiidi- 
ates the Asian system as an ‘intoleiable publica- 
tion ’ {de Tncomprehensibili Dei JSaUira, horn. 5). 
Similarly its lon^ terms of penance have in his 
judgment no hidden virtue. Five days of contri- 
tion are worth years of wooden penalty {de Beato 
Philogonio, 4). The distinctive teaching of St. 
Chrysostom is that penance may take many forms, 
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and that they all reach u}> to heaven. Thus (1) con- 
fession, (2) contrition, (3) hnniility, (4) alms‘;ivin^^ 
(5) prayer, and (C) forgiveness of others are all ottica- 
eious for the forgiveness of our sins {dc Diabolo 
Tentntore, hoin. 2, dc Pmnitcntia, lioin. 2, In Rp. 
a. ad (Jorini hwSf hom. 4). In an enumeration 
employed after his advancement to Constantinople 
he sj>ecifies as one such means ‘lecourse without 
reserve to the priests ’ {rb Tpbs robs lepeis oUelios), 
where the word olKtLuts apj>ears to signify intim.ate 
or confidential intercourse- It may be noted that 
this was after the abolition of the jiriest iieiiiten- 
tiary by Nt'ctaiiiis {In Episfolntn ad IIcbr(eo^\ hoin. 
0 ). 

According to Socrates {HR v. 19), it was follow- 
ing on the Decian persecution that priests peniten- 
tiary came to be appointed in various churches. 
Up to this time the ministry of penance had been 
mainly in the hands of the bi^^hops. Now a priest 
is emj)o\\ered to hear the confessions of iienitents, 
to assign their penances, and to give absolution 
All this is seen in operation in the scandalous case 
related by Socrates {HR v. 19) and Sozomeii {JJR 
vii. 1(1), which led to the suppression of the priest 
penitentiaiy in Constantinople by Nectarius in 
391. It is to be noted of the administration of the 
penitentiaries that not only was the confession 
private, but the penance and the reconciliation 
were also withdrawn from publicity. 

These features, taken with tlie iiiini.stry of the 
priest in reconciliation, show already in use ail the 
characteristics of the private system wliich in the 
West was not adoptetl till several centuries had 
passed. Tlie ready accteptance of the action of 
Nectaiius would seem to indicate that in (Jonstaii- 
tino])le 111 391 the T>enilentiary was already only a 
burvival. From tliis tune recourse to penance in 
ordinary cases was left to the conscience of the 
pel •'Oil. The words of Chrysostom imply that, 
thougli there was henceforth no penitentiary, 
recourse might he lia<l to any priest. 

In Rome, and in the West geneiallj’, the use of 
penance developed on difl’erent lines. From the 
days of Marcellus (A D. 308-309) there were in 
Home 25 priests of tlie titles of the city, and theii 
functions included the administration of penance 
[Liber Po^ifificaiis, ed. L. Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 
i. 161). I’hey had iiuicli in common with the priest 
penitentiary of tlie Fast. The jiiiest heaid the 
confe.Sbion of the oflender ; he admitted him to the 
status of (lie iicnitent ; he assigned him his penance, 
Mliicli included both jirivate exercises and public 
humiliations ; and he indicated a delinite duration 
for such jienance (St. Innocent I., Ep. 25, ‘ad 
Decent ium ’). It was, however, the bishop who on 
the Thill sday before Easter gave ell’ect to the 
judgment of tlie priest, and reconciled the peni- 
tent in a public function of much solemnity [ib. ; 
The Gelasian Sacramenta ry, ed. H. A. Wilson, 
Oxford, 1874, p. xxxviii). 

The distinctive feature.s of the Roman ii.sage 
were employed throughout the West for centiiiies 
(o come. ^riie confession was jiriv^ate, a.s, indeed, 
always and everywdiere except in the case of 
bishops of Campania and Samnium condemned by 
St. Leo {Rp. 167. 2). Rut the penance was publicly 
performed, the penitents having their place 
assigned at the solemnization of the liturgy ; and 
not only was the penance public, but the reconcili- 
ation also was a public and solemn function. The 
officiant in the reconciliation was throughout the 
West the bishop. 

To the We.stern practice a necessary exception 
liad to be made in the case of persons in peril of 
death : the works of penance had to be dispensed 
with, the alwolution was given in the sick-room, 
and the ministm* Avas not commonly the bishop, 
but a priest. The difficulties attending public 


penance in time of liealth had the efl’cct that com- 
! parati vely few persons came under it. Some .sought 
It voluntarily, and on some it was imposed by 
authority. But the general tendency was to juit 
off' penance till death was in sight (St. Ca\M;iiius of 
Arles, Sermo 256, in Ap]). to St. Augustine, PL 
xxxix. 2217). It thus came about over the whole 
of Western Christendom that peojdc became 
familiar with a .system in which not only the con- 
fession, but also the jjenaiiee and the absidution, 
were privately exercised, and in which (be minis- 
trant was a prie.st. 

MeanAvlnle in tlie Celtic churches of the British 
Isles there had sprung ujt a proceduie widely difler- 
iiig fiom the public penance of the ('oiitiiiciital 
churches. It found its inception in the Celtic 
monastic system, which had peculiar featuies 
The liish monastery was a community at once of 
monks, students, and penitents, under the rule of 
an abbat, who was Avitliin tlie monastery siipriuiie. 
The penitential book.s, or schedules of jienance.s, 
M'hich were hist issued from these monasteries, 
contemplate jirivate performance without counter- 
part in the public liturgy, and reconciliation by 
admission to communion on the comjiletion of the 
; penance. There is no provision for a juihlic and 
solemn reconciliation, nor any recourse to the 
bishop. Passing over the eailiest fragmentary 
documents, we come to the Pemtodial of SL 
Piman (c. A.I), 550), which shows this system 
at work (F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Pus, sard- 
nungen dcr ahcndlajidtsihen Kirche, Halle, 1851, 
]). 109); and the I^cmtential of Gofunibanus, 
which is hugely based on Finian, is a turther 
development, of it which, through the monasteries 
of the foumlation of Columbanu.s, introdin ed the 
system on the continent of Eurojie (i6. j» 355) 

Archbishoji Theodoie state.s that in t he English 
churches ol ins time there was no jmblie jieiianee 
{Poenii. i. 13). The British ehurelies liad nevt^r 
practised it ; and it appears that the (hinliiiental 
mi.ssioiiH had not intioduced it. Theodore, him- 
self of Eastern origin, frankly aceejits the juivate 
procedure w Inch he linds in use; and in the Peat- 
tentml lie }>utH forth an oulered system of penances 
superior to any penitential yet j)iodiiced. The 
Penitential of Theodore is stated to contain the 
archbishop’s replies to a scries of questions 
addres.sed to him, mainly by the ))iieHt Eoda, who 
framed his questions fiom a ("eltic jienitential (‘ ex 
Scotoruin libello’) in his hands. 

The signiticance of all t hese jienitential books, 
alike the Celtic and that of Theodore, is that they 
are handbooks of the priest in the administration 
of the Celtic or private system ot j)enance. On tin* 
continent of Europe the normal minister of recon- 
ciliation was the liishop, whose public and solemn 
service of reconciliation was held on the Coma 
Domini. Under the system accepted by Theodoie 
for the whole of England there w'as nothing of all 
this. Not only was the conf(*SHion jirivate as el.se- 
where, but the penance and tlie rccoiiediatiou weie 

f irivate too, and the minister wm.s not the bishojt, 
mt a priest. 

The gradual extension of this system over the 
whole of Western Christendom may ho traee<l in 
the following centuries. That an impulse of the 
kind should sjircad from the north .southwar<ls 
may apjiear priina facie unlikely ; and scholars 
like Bishop Schmitz have been at much pains to 
show a Roman origin for the Penitentials (H. J. 
Schmitz, Die Bnssbucher tind die Jiussdiftriphti dcr 
Kirche, L, Mainz, 1883, ii., Dusseldorf, 1898). The 
evidence to the contrary is, however, haidly to be 
refu1>ed. It will be found at length in O. 1). Wat- 
kins, A History of Penance (ir» the press). The 
beginnings of the private system on the Continent 
came from the monasteries of Celtic type which, 
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starting with the foundations of Col uin banns, were 
extraordinarily multiplied in the Frankisli lands in 
the 7th century. The penitential books of these 
houses were extensively copied and also variously 
adapted, and Fenitentials now came into wider 
use in the hands of priests outside. The so-called 
Paniitcntmle RomaTiKm is a penitmitial mainly of 
Celtic origin, to wiiicli are a])j«'nded two Koman 
olhces of the public system. vVhen the Peniten- 
tial of Theodore was later on introduced from 
England, it obtained a great vogue, and was copied 
or moditied as suited those who used it. Thus a 
variety ol Penitentials based upon Theodoie, 
but compiled in the Franki.sh lands, were 
now intioduced. Next to be noted is the wide- 
sju'ead intluencft ot the English missionaries in the 
Cermanie countiies. Such were St. lloniface, or 
VVinfried of Crediton, the apostle of Cermany ; 
St. Willibald, hislioj) of Eichstadt ; St. Willehad, 
bisho]) of Bremen ; St. Willibrord, archbishop of 
Utrecht. All tliese represented and gave exten- 
sion to the English system of penance. Not less 
important is the iiilluence of Aleuin and his little 
band of English scholars, who from the jialace 
school of Aachen, or later from St. Martin’s abbey 
at 'Fours, are strong sujiporters of the Eiiglisli 
system. The times of (diailes the Great show the 
conflict of the two systems in the dioceses. Every- 
w’here on the Continent the public system survives. 
The confession is private, luit public penance is 
imposed in an ortleied course wdiicli aH.Hign8 to the 
penitents their place in the solemnization of the 
public liturgy, and the re(;onciliation is in every 
diocese an annual solemn othce wdiich takes place 
on the Thursday before Easter, or (Wna Domini, 
and of which the bishop is the niinistrant By the 
side of (his lias grown up in the various mona.sterie.s 
the new’ system in which not only the confession, 
but also the i)enance and the reiioncibation, are 
jirivate, and the niinistrant is a ]>riest. The 
penances imjiosed by tbe penitential books tend to 
be much less exacting than those of the ancient 
])ublic system. In tbe 0th cent, there comes an 
angry clash of the two systems. The reform 
councils of b^harleniagne in 813 show it in course. 
'File Council of Chfilons holds t hat jamance.s should 
be based upon (1) canons, (’2) Scripture, and (3) 
custom, ‘tlie books wdiich tliey call penitential.^ 
being repmliated and altogidher banished.’ The 
( 'ouncil of 'Fours, noting the variety of penances 
ill use, recommends that the imperial assembly 
about to meet at Aachen shall indicate wdiich of 
the penitentials is to be preferred. A little latci 
tlie (k)un<il of Pans (829) rules that the bishops 
should ‘diligently make enquiry for these same 
faulty documents, and should deliver them when 
found to tlie flames, so tliat in future unskilled 
])ricsts should not by their means deceive men.’ 
Such was the conflict of the two systems in the 
first half of the 9th century. But the triumph of 
the private system was only a matter of time and 
extension. So far, indeed, it was unknowm in the 
southern lands. In Lombardy outside Bobbio and 
in the Italy of the popes the public system ruled. 
So, too, in S, Gaul, and in wdiat remained to 
Christendom of Spain. But by the time of Gratian 
(c. 1150) the private system is in general use even 
in Italy, though not of obligation. Putting for- 
w’ard tlie question whether confession of sin to a 
priest is required, or wdiethcr contrition and 
.secret satisfaction wdthoiit oral confession will 
attain forgiveness, Gratian cites a long array of 
89 authorities pronouncing on either side, and 
sums up that Doth opinions are w'ell supported 
{Decretum, IT., causa xxxiii. qu. 3). It is, how- 
ever, only three-q^aarters of a century later than 
this that at the Fourth Council of the Lateraii 
(1215) the edict goes forth to the whole of Western 


Christendom that every Christian who has attained 
discretion must confess his sins at least once in 
every year. 

Attention has now to be given to the growth of 
the practice of recurring or habitual confession. 
Penance proper, in the sense of an ordinance or 
sacrament for the remi.ssion of sin, is concerned 
only with such capital or mortal otlences as have 
placed the sinner in a condition ot sin or death 
from wdiich ho needs to be rescued by sacramental 
grace. It is to be expeidcd that .such grave sin, if 
it occurs at all in the case of a Cliristian after 
baptism, will be exceptional ; and in the eaily 
centuries penance was admitted only once in the 
lifetime. In the 4th and 5th centuries this was 
the rule throughout tlie West, as at an earlier 
period it had been also in the East. As late as 
the Third Coum il of Toledo (589) the prohibi- 
tion of a second }»enance is re-allirmcd foi Spain. 
While, howcvei, in the earlii'r ages the mind ot 
the Church wa.s against tlui admission of rei)eated 
penance, there had grown uj> in the monastic 
societies the jiractice of reimiring confession of 
ofFciice as a liabit of the devout life (Cassian, dc 
Po:n In.d. iv. 9; St. Benedict of Nursia, lleipdn, 
7). This w'as not the ])enance of the (Miurch. It did 
not contem})late in ordinal y cases the sacramental 
forgiveness of mortal ofFence. In the rule given by 
Donatu.s, bishop of Besam^'on, to tin; nuns of Jous.sa- 
moutier (592-1)51 ) confession is to be made to tbe 
abbes.s (‘matn s])iutuali nihil occultetur’) The 
hr.st notice of the extension to the lay ])eople ot 
the practice of confession as a habit of tbe imvout 
life comes from tliese islands. In the Dinloqnr of 
Egbert, archbishop of Yoik (between 732 and 730), 
the following statement- is made 
‘ Since the times of pope Vituhan and Tlieodore archbishop of 
Canterbury a custom fias obtained in the Ihiurcli of the 
Eii^rhsh, and has come to be held as havintr the force of law, that 
not only the clcrg^ in monasteries, but also the latmen with 
their \\i\cs ami families should betake themselves to their 
ennttssors’ (Iladdan and Stubbs, Coiinrils and Ecclesiastical 
DiH'uinnitSy ui 413). 

This w'as to he in the twelve days before 
Chii-tmas. It will be undci.'^tood that under the 
pnvate system of jienancc the old prohibitions 
against lepctition no longer main t aim'd thou 
giound. Confession could be admitted as often as 
pi lest and penitent w’ere agreed in admitting it. 
Such confession should not ordinarily he concerned 
with mortal otlciice ; and, wdien it was not so 
concerned, even ibough the w'oids of alisolulion 
were employed, it wa.s not in the stiiitt sense to be 
legarded as an exercise of the sacrament ot pen- 
ance. It was a practice of the devout lite. But, 
if grave sin had in fact been committed, the 
priest was prepared to exercise the coniiiiission of 
forgiveness, and his absolution w’as understood 
to convey the grace of the Church ordinance or 
sacrament of penance. 'Fhe spread of the private 
system of penance on the continent of Eurojic lias 
already been adveited to. With it followed the 
jiractice of recurring confession. In the period 
950-1215 the private system is found to strengthen 
its hold of the regions north of the Alps, and also 
to enter into possession of the southern lands. 
The partial use of it becomes a general use. Its 
voluntary character gives place to a sense of obliga- 
tion, though wdthout positive enactment. And 
this sen.se of duty has come to bear not only on 
the soul conscious of deadly oflence, and in need of 
the loosing of the Lord ; it is becoming a recognized 
duty for every adult Christian to confess again and 
again at intervals, the interval which by ecclesi- 
astical custom should not be exceeded being the 
year from Easter to Easter. At last in tbe Eourth 
Council of the Lateran (1215) all this is embodied 
in a definite decree for the whole of Westeni 
Christendom : 
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* Ever> Jideh,\ of eitJicr sex shall after theattainnieui of years 
of disoretioii confesH his sins with all fldehtv to his own priest 
at least once in t-hc year.’ 

It was Boon found neccHHary to relax this rule as 
to the refniireinenf tliat tin* fonfi^ssion of the fidclis 
must ho made to ‘ Ills own ju iest ’ ; but the require- 
ment of an annual eonfossioii from every Jidclis is 
still the rule of the Komau (’atholic Chiiroh. 

In Kn^dand at the TJeformation tlie [losition 
taken up was very much that of the (diurch of 
(Constantinople after the action of Mectarius in 
suppri'ssin*^ the priest penitentiary. Tlie use of 
confession was leit to the conscience of the Christ- 
ian, and he was free to make his confession to any 
priest whom he mijjjlit choose. The preio^ative of 
the priest is aihrmed without hesitation. The 
formula of the oidiiiation of a priest has the 
w oi ds : 

‘ Whose sins thou iIohI forjfivc, they arc* forifiven : and whose 
fiins thou dost retain, they are retained.’ 

In the (‘xhortatioii to be read on notice of Holy 
(’ommunion the hnal paragrajih runs ; 

‘ And becanse it is requisite, that no man should come to the 
lioh C'oinniuniori, hut with a full trust in God’s merej’, and 
iMth a quH t oonscicn<‘e therefore if tliere he any of you, who 
hy this means cannot (juiet his own eonscienee herein, hut 
requireth further comfoit or counsel, let him come to me, or 
to some other discreet and beamed Ministei of God’s Word, and 
open hi*- ^oief , that h\ the ministry of (Jod's hol> Word he 
may receive the benefit of alisolutiou, together w'ith gliosttv 
counsel and advice, to the «iui<‘tinf' of Vus couHCience, and 
avoidiri;.,'^ of ail scruple ami doubtfulness ’ 

The form of absolution after ]irivatc confession 
civon in the Order for the Vi.sitation of the Sick is 
oTie ot tlie forms partly jirecatory, partly declara- 
tory, w’hicli had come into use from th(‘ J3th 
cciiUirj 

'Onr Oird Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church 
to absolve all sinnerfi w'lio triih repentand believe in him, oi his 
ureat inorey foi^ove thcf thine offences. And b\ lus authonU 
committed to me, I absolve thee from all th\ sins In the 
Name of the Fatlier, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
Auieu ’ 

( )n Ji point of much di.sjuite in the Kefonnatioii 
jieiioil no jironoiiiicement is made. It is not ruled 
whether a per.son fatuity of mortal ofi'ence ought to 
have his conscience troubled till he has betaken 
himself to the jienance of the Church. This point, 
wliich St. Au^oistine in the early years of the fith 
cent, would arisw’cr in the stricter sense {Srrmo 
Ikl’J), and which is shown by Ciratian as vaiiously 
answered tliroii'.ch tlie centuiics in his Ion;!: catena 
of citations, IS in fact dealt with hy the Cluiicli of 
hhiuhind as Nectariii.s had dealt witli it in (‘oii- 
stantinoiile. The matter is left to the conscience of 
the oflender. In oilier w'ords, if he ajijuoaches the 
Holy (’ommunion, he does so at his own risk. But. 
the (’linrch does not bar his access. In tlie history 
of the Church of Kii;^land after the Reformation 
confe.ssion t.o a priest with a view to ahsohition 
w'as for tliree centuries not greatly u.sed, though 
it may he said that it never fell entirely out of use 
Since the Oxford Movement there has been a con- 
siderable u.se of such confession. 

Confession. — It has been repeatedly stated for 
centuries that in early times confession.s were 
made publicly. The statement is already found in 
Sozommi {HE vii. 16), who regards such public 
confession as sup]ilying the reason for the intro- 
duction of the priest jieiiitentiary. Sozomen wrote 
about 290 years after the periotl to which he 
refers. He speaks of such confession as made ip 
Oedtpif } — thepnraseof St. Chrysostom. St. Chryso- 
stom had in view tlie public penance of the Asian 
churches ; and it is to the confusion of this exo- 
mologesis with verbal confession that the long 
.series of misunderstandings must be mainly attri- 
buted. To later writers the very word ‘exoinolo- 
gesis’ (‘confession forth’) seemed to imply that a 
confession in words w as at least part of tins public 
exercise. But by the time of Tertullian’s de 


Pmnitcntia (r. a.d. 198) exoinologcsiH was already 
even in the Latin churches the teclniical word foi 
the public course of penance ; and it cannot he 
show'll that a detailed coiifcs.sion in words w as evei 
part of this. The refeiences to actual confcssioiiH 
are to conles.sions privately made. Origen {u) 
Lee. horn. 2) speaks of the sinner ‘who does not. 
shrink from sliowing his sin to the piiest of (hi; 
Lord’ {sarerdotl in the J,iiLtni of Ruliiiiis — not 
nece.Hsarily a bishop). In Cyprian’s environment 
confessions are ‘apiid saceidote^-,’ siu-erdos Ikmc 
meaning a hi.shop. 8t. Basd [Kp. ('an. ii. *14) 
states that the ailinitteil prai-tice in the caw* cl 
‘ailiiltcrc.sses who had made confession through 
piety oi whose sin was otlieiwvise ]>iovc‘d’ was to 
jiermit tlie penance to he commenced in the ;j,iade 
of hystandeis, .so that the ollenee should not be- 
come mat lei of public kiu)wlcd;:e. St. (bcirorv ol 
Ny.s.sa (A//. Can. 6 \_P(t xlv. 2il3J) deals with the 
case of seciet theft wdien the ollendcr hascontessed 
to the pi lest {5i' i^ayopcvcrecos t 6 Tr\r}p.jui\Tjp.a avTov rip 
iepei ^apepuxrai). St. Innocent 1. {Ej> xxv. 10) say^' 
that it is the office of the iiricst to attend to the 
confe.ssion of the penitent I ii A fi ica St. August me 
•states that tho.se doing public jienance must have 
committ<‘d grave otleiices, as adultery, homicide, 
Ol sacrilege, from which it may he inbured that 
more was unknown to him {Srr/no 252). There is 
one exeeplion St. ]..eo Magnus, writing to the 
hi.shoji.s of ('amjiania, Samnium, and Picminm, 
1()8) that; he has lieard of the ]>uictii*(‘ 
hy some in those districts cf public (!oui(‘ssioii 
He rules that it must he lirought to an end 

‘ I mean I hat in the matter of tlie penance which is (tciiian(t< <1 
of the faiUiful tlierc slioiilcl he no jnihln recitation of tlic 
nature of particular hiiih, surh ]>iofe»sion beinj; written in u 
statement (Itht-lhoi). For it siillicea that the* accusation ol 
e.onacience he indu-atcd to the priests {mcerdoithHi^) alone in 
secret confoKHion ' 

With Leo s<trerdofi is not conlined to bishojis. 

From this hme onwards, so far as is know’it, 
confe.SHions huvt* ahvays been private whether th(‘y 
were made (1) as a luelinmiary to ]iuhlic ])emince 
and episcopal ah.solution, (2) on the sick bed, <ii 
(3) in connexion with the system of piivate jienance 
ami absolution hy a jiriest. When, undei the 
niivate sy.stem of jienance, confession to a jiriest 
became laigely irsed, some nicjiaial ion for this 
ministry on the jmrt of the clergy was seen to he 
called for. I’hus in the 9tli cent, it is rejieatcdl}' 
htid dow'ii that tlie clergy should be prejiared to 
di.stingui.sli tin* eiglit jirineijitil vices [e.g , ('ouiicil 
of Kheiins, A.H, 813) — an enumeration wliich had 
come down from Cassian. An early directory foi 
the penitent is that of (Jthmar, ahhat of St. Gall 
(A. I), 759). This is jiuhlishcd in M’a.sserHchlehen, 
p. 4,37. 

Absolution. — I’lie absolution of the penitent ha^ 
ill history been conveyed externally in four modes, 
used sejiarately or in combination: (1) by tin* 
laying on of luinds, (2) by jirecatory forms of w or<is, 
(3) by declaratory forms of words, ami (4) liy ad- 
mis.sion to communion. 

(1) The laying on of hands by the hishoji was 
used (r. A.l). 269) in the Syrian (Jliurch of the 
Didasealia (ch. 19 [tr. from the Syriac hy Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, London, 1903]), and is found in 
tlie Apostolic Constitutions (ii, 41), reproducing 
the Didascnlia . No other evidence is forthcoming 
of its use for absolution in the churches of the 
East. In the churches of the Asian jirovinces, 
while there w’as an elaborate ceremonial for the 
imposition of hands upon penitents in tlie course 
of the liturgy (Council of Laodicea, can. 19), there 
is no indication of the use of such imjiosition or of 
any other outward symbol or exjiression for the 
purpose of efiecting recon(*iliat|ion. Nor has any 
mention been found of the laying on of hands foi 
absolution at Antioch or at Constantinople. In 
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the West the African churches employed the 
laying on of hands for absolution in a punlic and 
solemn function alike in the times of St. Cyprian 
and in those of St. Augustine. In S. Gaul the 
first C'ouncil of Orange (A.D. 441) knows of a 
‘ reconciliatory imposition of the hand ’ which 
should be given in a public function, after the 
fulfilment of penance, to a penitent who had 
already been admitted to communion in time of 
sickness. The usage of Rome is not easily deter- 
mined. There is repeated evidence of some imposi- 
tion of hands in the course of penance, and also 
of the employment of such imposition in the 
reconciliation of heretics, but there is no mention 
found of the impo.sition of hands as used in the 
public and solemn reconciliation of ordinary 
penitents by the bishop on the Thursday before 
Easter. 

(2) The verbal expression of absolution or recon- 
ciliation was in the early centuries u.sually made 
in the form ol jiraj’er. No vt rbal ab.solu'tioii in 
any form but that of prayer is known to have been 
piescrved. The reconciliatory jiraycrs employed 
in Rome are giv^en in the Gdn.'iian Sacramentary. 
In (lie Eastern churches the supjilicatory forms of 
aKsolution linvc lK3en retained to modern times (J. 
Goal, Kuril ohtgion^ l*ari.s, 1647, }». 666). 

(3) No indicative form of absolution as ‘ Ego te 
ab.solvo’ is known to have come down from the 
early centuries. It cannot, however, be cert^iinly 
al1irm<‘d that no such form was ever used. St. 
Ainbro.se wTites : 

‘ For neither do they remit elntiln their own name, but In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy (Ihost 
Thev a.sk, the Godhead grants : the service is human, but the 
mumtieence is of supernal power' {de Spiritu Sancto, m. 18). 

The asking i.s the prayer of remission ; but, if 
the clm-gy i emitted sms in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, it is difficult 
to sec liow tills could he done except in .some form 
of diiect ]M()nouricement. The de.scriptum given 
by St, Ambiose would apply exactly to the com- 
posite forms of ab.solution — half prayer and half 
pionouncmiicnt — which have been generally used 
since the first half of the 13th century. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in his 22nd (ijiusculum — a short 
treatise adilresscil to the master-general of the 
Dominicaii.s on tJie subject of tlie form of ahsolu* 
tion, in which he defends and imleed requires the 
indicative form — mentions the statement maile by 
some of tho.se with whom he is arguing that only 
thirty years had passed since all used the precatory 
form hcginning ‘ Absolutionem et remisskmeiii.’ 
St. Thomas does not deny this, but merely notes 
that none could speak for all. It may be under- 
stood tliat procatory forms were in general u.so in 
W. Euro}»c till about the middle of the 13th century. 

(4) It was not in every case that any formal 
expres.smn of absolution found place before the 
admi.s.sion of the person to communion. Thus in 
Egypt the viaticum was scut to the dying Serajdon 
by moans of a messenger lad. Serapion thereujion 
jirocecded to make liis communion. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, the hislio]), remarks that Serapion 
had been kept alive till lie w'as absolved (^ws \vd^ 
[Euscbius, iJJi VI. 44]). How w'as tlie absolution 
couvej^ed? Certainly not by imposition of hands, 
or by a prayer of reconciliation said over him by 
the priest, or by any jironouncement of absolution 
in Ills presence. Serapion’s was (lie extreme case 
of a lapsed per.soii who Jiad been <1 charred from 
communion till death should be imminent. When 
at last he is absolved, tlie procciliircin fact ado])tod 
is simply admiB.sion to communion. Again, w'heii 
in the I3th canon of the Nicene Council it is ruled 
that on the appmach of death all [ler-sons in 
penance may be admitted to communion, there is j 
no suggestion of formal absolution before such | 


communion. Again, in the Asian provinces 
penances were severe and prolonged ; but, when 
the penance was fulfilled, the person was to ‘pro- 
ceed to communion,’ to ‘partake of the sacred 
thing.s,* to undertake ‘ the communion of the good * 
(St. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. Can. [PO xlv. 229. 
232]). The impression conveyed is that, when the 
person had fulfilled his penance, he simply stood 
no longer bound. Communion was ojum to him. 
I'he same may have been originally the practice of 
the Irish moria.steries (cf. Poenitentiale Vimiiai, 
§6 : ‘ altario leconciliatur,’ §§ 15, 21, 35 : ‘ jiingatur 
altario,’ § 14 • ‘ re.stituatiir altario,' § 53 ; ‘iiitraiulum 
ad altarc ’ [Wa.s.sers(^hleben, p. lOHfl.J). 

It should, how ever, be stated w itli all clearness 
that iiow'here and at no time in the history of the 
Cliurch has the Holy Eucharist been regarded as 
the actual means of absolution. It was not opi'U 
to any iierson who had not found forgiveness to 
^iproach Communion in order that the Holy 
Eucliarist, coming into touch w ith the unahsolvetl 
sinner, might thereby absolve him. Of the cleans- 
ing power of the Eucharist to w^a.sli the forgi\LU 
sinner ‘ more and more,’ of the yearning that so 
‘our sinful bodies may be made clean by His 
Body, and our houI.m w'aslied thiougb His most 
precious Blood,’ the Church is ever con.scious. 
For the unreconciled is the warning that ‘the 
danger is great if we receive the same unworthily. 
Kor then we are guilt}^ of the Body and Blood of 
Christ our Saviour ; we eat and drink our own 
damnation, not con .sidering the Lord's liody ’ 
{English Prayer Book). 

Litkratitrk — See list Hnder Pknancb (Roman Cfttholic). 
J. Monn, Comim nt hist, de disciphna Pa-nitentia', runs, Itf)!, 
a inonunient. of learninjf, remaiiiH the most complete treatise on 
the subject , N. Marshall, 2'he Penxtenhal I/isoipline of the 
Primitive Church for the first four hundred Veais after Chti*>t, 
London, 1714, interesting as representing the Anglican position 
in the time of t^iieen Anne, is largely imiebted to Morin (icpniit 
m Library of Anglo-C’athohc Theologv, Oxford, 1K44); P 
Batiffol, ' Les Originesdela p6nitencp,' in Sfudes d'histoire et 
de theoloijif jxu<itire, I’aris, llxiJi, jip. is an excellent 

presontaMon of imxiern historii^l results. On uxoniologeaih see 
E. B. Pusey, note L in the TertuUian vol of the Library of the 
i Fathers, London, 1884, p. 377. On the pcmtcntirilH, F. W. H. 

I Wasserschlcben and H. J. Schmitx as in liitouituie of pre- 
ceding art. ; for English and British penitentials, A. W. Hadtlan 
' and W. Stubbs, Covnetls and JBeclesiastical Docuinents, vols., 
Oxford, 1809-78 ; for St Columbanus, A Malnory, Quid 
Luxovienses monachi ditcimili sancti Columham ad reijuiam 
mounsterionnn atgue ad cominuneni Ecclcsue piofeetum 
conO/tV/ f/if, PanSj 1894 For Anglican practice, E. B. Pusey, 
Advice on Ilearmg Confession {adapted from J. J. Gauni< 
uuth Preface embodyinn Emihsh Authorities on Confession^, 
Oxford, 1877-80; O. D. Watkins, A Jlist, of Penance, now in 
the fircHS, is a senes of studies of primary authorities, of which 
a full collection will be found printed in the original languages. 

Oscar D. Watkin.s. 

PENITENCE.- Penitence is a sorrow for sin 
as an oll’ence against God, and involve.s a purpo.se 
of amendment A regret for sin not based on its 
intrinsic sinful character, viz. its ofi'ensiveness to- 
A\ aids God, would not be penitence; .and a regret 
not involving the purpo.se of amendment, or a re- 
stilve of aiiieiidment without hatred of sin, w^ould 
not be penitmice. On the other hand, a purpose 
of expiation or satisfaction does not seem to be of 
the essence of true penitence, excejit in so far as 
such satisfaction is inseparable from the process of 
amendiuent itself. Tims, a murderer may sincerely 
repent for homicide, he firmly resolved not to 
conmiit it again, and yet endeavour to evade the 
punisliinciit if he can. 

Accordingly, the common Protestant view of 
penance or repentance for sins is that, as a con- 
version of a soul to God, it involves, by Uk' mercy 
of God, complete forgiveness both of sin and of the 
penalty due to sin, without the necessity of works 
of penance or ex[iiatioii, for wdiich the satisfaction 
of Christ is considered fully sutticient. 

In the Roman Catholic doctrine penitence is 
considered a distinct virtue or disposition of the 
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soul. The Conrieil of Trent (1551) deliiies (sess. 
xiv. can. 1) that it was at all times before Christ 
necessary for the remission of fjrievous sins, and 
that in the Cliristian dispensation sins comniittetl 
after bt^tism are actually and judicially forgiven 
by the Church, in virtue of tlie power of the keys, 
through a rite which is truly a sacrament of tlie 
New Law, and based on the words of Christ (Jn 
20 ^^ : 

‘Keccue >c the Ilolv Ghost: whose soever suih ve forint', 
they are lorifuen uiitn tliem , and whose soever sms ye retain, 
they are retained.’ 

Cf. I’ENANCE. E. L. yAN Begelaeuk. 

PENTECOST.-— See Festivals ani> Fasts 
((M iiistian). 

PERCEPTION. — Simide as perception may 
appear as set foilh in a psychological system, yet- 
in the iiistory of speculation its discussion has 
raised the dcejiest questions in philosopliy. We 
need not recall the answers to tlie question of the 
jiossibility of knowledgi', on the supposition that 
mind and matter were separated by tlie whole 
iliameter of being. It would mean writing a 
history of philosophy— at all (wents from the 
time of Descartes. It would mean writing the 
story of Scottish philosophy, and an account of 
the Scottish ansAvers to Hume, especially the 
ansAver of Kcid. For these ansAveis i elate to the 
question, What do 1 peiceive ? What is the object 
before me Avhen I perceive ? Is it alAvays a state of 
my consciousness, an itlea, Avbicli is not external to 
me, but only somehoAv ndated to an external 
K'ality? Matciialism, itlealism, and realism give 
then an.SAveis to the question each in its own Auiy. 

Science in its speculative moods has been busy 
with tlje question. Those who approach it from 
ANithout, and aie mainly concerned Avith tlienatuial 
and physiological processes Avhich precede and 
influence the act of perception, seek to shoAv that 
]>erce]>tion is conditioned by the constitution of 
the wliolc woild, 'riie simplest act of percep- 
tion, they say, involves for sight all the properties 
of tlie ether »ml all the laws of optics; and for 
liearing they indicate what are the laws of sound, 
and how these condition the act of hearing. Aftei 
shoAving the conditions imposed by the constitution 
of the external Avorld on the process Avhich issues in 
jterception, they proceed <o investigate and de.scrihe 
the eondilioiis imposed by Avhat may be called the 
jihysiological piocedure of the body. This usually 
de.scribes the sense-organs, the afferent and efferent 
nerves, and the connexions of the surface of the 
l)ody with the central nervous system and the 
brain. It is not usually contended that the subject 
is conscious of the strains and stresses of tlie 
nervous system or of the movements in the brain 
Avhich accompany sensation and perception. But 
it is often implied that consciousness results from 
and is conditioned by those nervous movements. 
On tlie whole, it may be said that, taking into 
consideration the material conditions imposed by 
the external world and those imposed by the con- 
stitution of the sense-organs, tiie outcome is to 
regard consciousness as an effect, and an effect to 
be explained by the convergence of physical and 

f ihysiological antecedents to the possibility of 
laving a sensation. It may be admitted that 
sensation is impossible ajiart from these physical 
and physiological conditions. Sight needs both 
the ethcrial vibrations which av e call lij^ht and the 
nervou-s system with all its complications. But, 
Avhile these are necessary conditions of vision, 
vision itself implies something more. 

It is necessary to make another preliminary 
remark. After Ave have studied, as far as we may, 
the external conditions of the possibility of sensa- 
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tion and llie physiological proccsse.s which issue 
in haAing a sensation, it is ncc(‘ssary to look at 
sensation as a conscious experience ol the .subject. 
This is another inquiry, to he conducted under 
other conditions and Avith otln^r nuxic.s of investi- 
gation, I'ljc machinery tli-it avc use is intros[)ec- 
tion, and the method is l>y the interrogation of 
consciousness. Intros] icction has its ditliculties. 
^J'here is the ditlicnlty' arising fiom tlui swift 
inoveinent of st-Mtesof consciouHne.ss and the tact 
that, Avhen avc fix attention on a state, it has 
already pas.sctl into the backgiound. Eai h luovc- 
nient has its content, and it is diihciiU to anest its 
progre.ss Avitliont changing it. lnd(‘cd, it is a 
<|uestion Avlud-hei avc can tix our at t tuition on a 
state of consciousness Avntiiout influencing that 
state in some Ava}'. 'Diis difficulty has been di.s- 
cussed by F. II. Biatllcy : 

‘ We nil, when our attention is directed to our extreimtu-'s oi 
to sonif internal or^ran, ina> become aware of seiiKatioriH wincii 
previously we did not notice And witii repaid to Host' ^ensa 
tions tliere iiia> be a donbt uhetbei tbev were artiiidh tlicie 
before, or have on theothei hand liecn made b^’ our attendiiij^ 
And thonij-h this qiieHticri ma 3 ’ s<‘erii .simjilc, it rcalii is ditfit ult 
Can we directJv compare atteiitiou’s obje<;t with sonictlmig to 
w'liich we do not at all attend? To answer in the aflirmativc 
appears not easy Gan we then recall wdiat we hai e not notit cd, 
and. now attending to this, coiiqiarc it with some other objci I '' 
If reproduction necessaril.v depended on attention, am such 
process would seem mipossible. Hut, suite in an.\ case this 
view of rcprotluction must he rejected as erroneous, w'e tiiav 
lejily ('onfidently that- the abote conijiarmtm is a thing vthich 
actually happens Still asserting the fiOHsihilitv and thegeiieial 
lirinciple, we have not reintneii all doulit as to the H])ecial fact 
For how' do I know in a gn en cast tlial my present attending 
has not \itall\ transformed ttie lesiilt? Am I to postulate that 
in pnnoiple attention does not and cannot alter its object ‘ 1 * 
►Sueh an aHsumption, so far as I can see, eould hardl> he justified. 
Uertainlj , apart from sm h an assumption, we mai argue tiial 
any ellect of attention requires time, and (hat hcmi', if llie 
sensation appears as soon as we attend, the sensation must 
have preceued. And this inference is strengllicned wiicn we 
are able to pass thus repeated) v and viith the saiiie result from 
inattention to its ojiposite Still, at its strongest, uii iirgument 
of this kind seeniH far fiom conidusive. And in any cane I can- 
not think that no more than this is the actual ground of our 
confidence when we refuse to believe that attention lias made 
the thing that we feci 1 agree that in some cases we lei ollect 
our state before attention supervened, tiiougli sucli a retollec- 
tion in most cases, 1 should say, is absent And, again usualh , 
and if you please always, we have the jiersistmg after-sensation 
or aftcr-feeling of our previous condition. But, all Uiis being 
admitted, the queslion as to the actual ground ot our confidence 
remains. In order to compare our previous state we (X hfipo 
th^tn are now forced to ntlend to it, and there is a donbt, 
whether we can assume generally that attention does not alter 
We have theiefore to ask whether we aie m u maze with no 
legitimate exit, and whether such a re.Midt, if accepted, does 
not throw' doulit on the whole subject (of immediate experi- 
ence] ' on Truth and Reality, Oxfoid, 1914, pp. ICl-lfiJt). 

Wbother there has been a time in the history of 
life in Avliicli immediate experience Avas possible i^^ 
a question not easily determined ; it is also iinpo.s- 
sible to say that there Avill lx* a time in Avhich 
immediacy i.s altogether liaiiscended. For life has 
never been a matter of jnini feeling or immediacy, 
and for tlie most developi'd human intelligence the 
immediacy of feeling is a fact that is never tran- 
scended. Fercejition is something diflereiit from 
feeling and from sensation. Jt is at least the 
cognition or the reeognition of .sometliing 1 elated 
to the feeling in some Avay or other. It is an 
activity of the subject, in Avliich it seeks to deter- 
mine and interpiet, or at least to recognize some- 
thing in sensation Avliich is more than the sensa- 
tion. 

At this stage it is expedient to deal with a new 
term — ‘ jiresentation ’ — Avhich seems to avoid the 
diflieiilty elaborated by Bradley regarding the 
intervention of attention and the result of that 
intervention. This word plays a great part in the 
p.sychology of Ward and Stout. 

‘All that variety of mental facts which we apeak of as sensa- 
tions, percepunns, images, intuitions, concepLs, notions, have 
tw'o characU r.stics in common •- (1) the;^adniit of being niore 
or less attended t-o, and (2) can be rcpr^iu'ed an<l associated 
together. It is here proposed to use the term presentation to 
connote euch a mental fact, ami as Ibe tiest English equivalent 
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for what Locke meant by idea and what Kant and Herbart 
called a VorHtellung. 

A presentation has then a twofold relation, — first, directly to 
the subject, and secondly, to other presentations By the first 
is meant the fact that the presentation is attended to, that the 
subject ih more or less conscious of it : it is “ in his mind ” or 
presented. As presented to a subject a presentation might 
with advantage be called an object, or perhaps a psychical 
object, to distinguish it from what are called objects apart from 
presentation, i.e., t onceived os independent of any particular 
subject. Locke, as we have seen, did so call it; still, to avoid 
IKissible confusion, it may turn out best to dispense with the 
freijiient use of object in this sense. Hut on one account, at 
least, it is dean able not to lose sight altogetlier of tliis which is 
after all the stricter as well as the oldei signification of object, 
namely, because It enables us to express definitely, without 
implicating anj' ontological theorj’, what we have so far seen 
reason to think is the fundamental fact in psychology. Instead 
of depending mainly on that vague and treacherous word “con- 
sciousness,” or committing ourselves to the position that ideas 
are modifications of a certain mental substance and identical 
with tlie subject to which thej are presented, we may leave all 
this on one side, and say that ideas arc objects, and the relation 
of objects to subjects — that wherebv the one is object and the 
other subject — 18 presentation ’ (J Ward, art. ‘Psychology,* in 
EBr^ XX. 41). 

It in well to have a term to fulfil the useful 
function described. We carry with u.s the fact 
that presentations admit of beiii^ more or less 
attended to. Jlut, as we lead on, we lind : 

‘ .\s to tfic siibjectne relation of objects, the i elation of pre- 
sentation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject It implies what, for want of a better word, may be 
called atfi'ntion, extending the denotation of this term so as to 
include even what we ordinanlj call Inattention ' 

'riiis ailds to the difliculties expressed by Bradley 
as to the cfiect of attention on that to which we 
attend If we extend the meaning of attention to 
include inattention, wliat betromes of the r61e 
which attention jilays. according to Ward, in our 
mental ex])erience *' The relation of a piesentation 
to a 8ul)ji‘ct IS the fact that it is attended to, he 
says, hut tlicn it aiipears that it is still a presenta- 
tion, even if it is not attended to. If the meaning 
of attention is extende<l to include inattention, 
then it is wholly indistinguishahle fiom conscioiis- 
iicMs -that ‘ vague and treacherous word’ on which 
Ward refuses to depend. Presentation in the 
language of Ward seems to mean anything of 
which the subject is aware, whether attended to 
or not. 

On the other hand, Stout, wliile keeping the 
term ‘ presentation,’ uses it in a sense and accord- 
ing to a (lelinition of his own, lie writes • 

‘ I have endi'a\ cured to bring out clearly the special nature 
and function of Presentation. It will ho seen that I do not here 
follow Dr Ward in his compreliunHive use of this word as 
covering “whatever is the object of the underslanding when 
a man thinks," I cannot do this becxiuse the term is the only 
convenient one which I can find for a certain Hi)eoial kind of 
object, possessing a distinctive character and function of the 
utmost importance. . . It is convenient to have a common 

name to cover all the varieties of immediate experience w'hich 
have an objective character. VVe may agree to call all immedi- 
ate experiences which are primarily objective “ Presentations’" 
(Manual of Psychologi/'^, London, 19i;{, pp v, 10 f ) 

The term, whether in the sense of Ward or in 
the more limited sense of Stout, enables them to 
set forth a large part of our experience without 
any attempt to delineate that side of experience 
wliich involves the activity of the subject, and 
without forcing them at that early stage to grajiple 
with the difficulties of subjective exiierience. When 
they come to deal with cognitive process, whether 
peieeptual or conceptual, they have the advantage 
of all that they have formulated under the name 
of ‘ j^iresentations. ’ Pre.sentation.s are largely treated 
as if they wont by themselves, and undei that 
treatment hardly anything is said about the subject 
for which the presentations are. It may be that 
lor jinrpo.ses of exjiosition psychologists are com- 
pelled to isolate eeitain iirohlems, to treat them 
as if they were in fact isolated, and to try to solve 
them with the means which they liave in hand at 
the stage at wldMi they have arrived in their ex- 
position. But, when we look at the solution, ^^e 
lind that they have, uneons<’iousIy perhajis, assumed I 


the resources of the mind, and brought in for use 
all the higher eategoiie.s which they have not yet 
] cached. 

We submit that the function ascribed to j>re- 
sentations i.s one which they are untitted to dis- 
charge. Presentations are retained, associated, 
and reproduced not from any virtue in thernselviis, 
hut because these are the ways which the mind 
lias of arranging its expeiienoes or of recognizing 
ways in which order has to he won. 

We have made this caveat because it seems of 
importance in relation to the quest ion of perception 
with whicli we more immediately deal. Here, too, 
we have to complain of the way in which problems 
aie isolated by psychologists. Perception is treated 
in isolation, and its processes as if it was a process 
by itself. ‘ (’oncejitions without perceptions are 
empty, and pcice])tions without conceptions are 
blind.’ It may he well to have this oft-quoted 
maxim in the words of Kant himself, ‘Gedanken 
ohne Inhalt sind leer, Amschau ungen ohne Begnlle 
sind blind’ {Kritik der reinen Veniunft, original 
cd., Uiga, 1781, p. 51, in Gemmmeltf' Schrifirn, 
Berlin, P.MKl-Bl, 1 . iv. 48). The maxim has been 
traibslated by Max Muller as iollows ; ‘Thoughts 
without contents are empty, and intuitions without 
concepts are blind.’ A nschauui}<jerf , here translated 
* intuitions,’ is translated by almost all English 
commentators ‘ pontcjitions. " It is so used by 
Edward (.’aird in his great work on Kant, and by 
John Watson {The Philosophi/ of Kmit Kxplahu-f 
Glasgow, HK18), who invariably translates it by ‘ j)ei - 
ceptions.’ Thus, when describing Kant’s ‘ Axiomcn 
dcr Anschauung,’ he writes : 

‘These fundamental JudgiiientH, or piinoiples ot understand- 
ing, he classifies a.s (1) axioms of perocption, (2) anticipatioiH of 
observation, (3) analogies of exiienonce, and (4) postulate^^ of 
einpinoal thought ’ (j) 179). 

It is to he obscived tliat Watson translates 
AnM'haimncf liy ‘ jicrception,’ and W ahrtwhmtouj 
by ‘ ob.servation.’ Now, Wahrnclimnnff is tin* 
usual word for ‘ ))cice]ition ' and is mostly used so 
in (ferinan pbilosojihical literature; c. 7 ., in E. 
Kirchner’s Wort(’rI)uch dvr pJtdosophisrhf'.n Gruiuf- 
begriffn (Leijizig, 1911), .v.i*. ‘ Wahrnehmung,’ it is 
written ; 

‘Im w^esentliehen deckt sioh also dcr Hegriff dor Wahruehm- 
urig init dem der Anschauung IVill man beule uni eischenU n, 
so kann dies nut Wundt so gt>K('heht.*ii, dass man boi dem Aus- 
druek Wahmeliiiiung mehr die Anffassuiijf dos Gegenstandes 
nacb seiner wirklicbon BeschalTenheit, bei dem Ausdruck An- 
scliauung dagegen vorzugvveise die dabei vorbandene Tatigkeit 
unseres Bewusstseines mi Auge hat ’ (p 1085). 

Sometliing like tln.s <lisLiiietion must have been 
in the mind of Kant when he wrote ‘ Axiomen der 
Anschauung’ and ‘ Anticipationen der Wahrmdim- 
ung,’ the latter of which Watson renders ‘antici- 
pations of observation.’ It is not a happy rendeiing. 
There is no doubt that Kant’s language lays sticss 
071 the a(*ti^dty of the mind Avhen he deliberately 
and consistently uses the word which Max Muller 
translates ‘ intuition.’ We may use the translation 
‘perception,’ if wo remember that stress is laid on 
the activity of the mind in perceiving. 

Kant nowhere formally (fealt W’ith perception in 
itself, nor did he give an account 01 it from the 
jisychological or metaphysical point of view. In 
fact, the reference to Ansvhaunng in the ‘Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic ’ is not consistent with that in 
the ‘Transcendental Analytic.’ 

According to Kant, the process from jierccption 
to knowledge is possible because of our continued 
consciousness in time. It is governed by certain 
principles and determined in certain w ays. 

‘ These principles depend upon the jiart played bj ajiace and 
time in all our perception, and the manner in which we employ 
time and space iii piecing together our discontinuouH perceptions. 
Now, obviouslj it is quite possible to hold this jmsition without 
having thought out what is implied in being present to the mind 
ill perception This is what Kant did. lie describes perception 
indifferent and mconsistent wa>8. The reason for this iucoii- 
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■istency is that Kant is not (concerned with the nature of por- 
f-eption, but with the relation of what is itumediateJy perceived 
to wiiat is not but. may be immediately perceived, and he there- 
fore never worked out any consistent account of perception, 
lie sometimes talks of perception reaching objects directly, and 
refutes tlie view that we perceive only what is in our mind. . . . 
Ihit nsualh he takes the ordinary idealist view' that we do not 
perceive tliini^B, but aflPections produceri in us by thinjjrs Owing 
to this inconsistenev , Kant constantly seems to be stating very 
much more than he has any right to. Tins is speciallv true in 
all that he says about knowledge being confined to phenomena 
and not extending to tluiigs in themselves. When he talks of 
our knowing only phenomena, he sometimes seems to mean that 
we know objects, things in tliemselves, onl> in part, m so far as 
they appear to ns. That would make the distinction between 
the pbeiiomenon and the thing in itself a distinction between 
the same thing imperfectly and perfectly understood. He 
sometimes, anti this is tlie more usual view', seems to mean that 
we are aware of appearances, entities separate and distinguish- 
able from the objects winch produce them in our minds. But 
if w'e w'ork out in any of Kant's arguments the point of his 
upi»eal to the fact that knowledge is only of phenomena, w'o 
shall find that in every rune the difTerence between a subjective 
idealist and a realist view of perception, of what “ being present 
to the mind " means, is irrelevant, and that his argument holds 
on either t)u*oi \ ’ (A. I). Lindsay, ifVie Philosophy of Immanxiel 
Kant, liOiidoii, 1013, p 43 f.). 

Ah W’O aie not concerned with the main argument 
of tlie Kantian pliilo.sophy.but only with perception, 
we may acct^jil. Lindsay’s statement as sufheient. 
Vet it iiiu.st he said that Kant’s treatment of per- 
ce))( ion is not satisfactory. At one time jierception 
st'cnis to he jmrely passive, as when he says : 

‘ Our know ledge springs from two fundamental sources of our 
soul, the first receives representations (recejitivitv of im- 
pressions), the second is the power of knowing an object by 
these representations (spontaneity of concepts) Bv the first 
an oliject is tjcvcn us, by tiie second the object is thomjht, m 
relation to that representation v\hich is u mere determination 
of the soul Intuition, therefore, and concepts constitute the 
elenientH of all our kiiow'ledge, so that neither concepts witiioiit 
an intuition corresponding to tlieiii, nor intuition witliout con- 
cejits can yield an.v real knowledge’ (CV if nyiie o/ Pure HeaMOi, 
tr F. Max Mullei, London, 1881, p. 44) 

Iminediatoly Kant is met with tlie diliiculty of 
sliowing tliat representations which are passively 
reemved cfin become elements in the activity whicli 
makes knoxvledge. (Jenerally he no sejiarates the 
iimierstamlini; from the peiceptive experience that 
lie has great iliiliculty in iindingany jioint of contact 
iK'tween them. lint, as lie goes on, Ave iiiid that 
he is const lained to discover a very close connexion, 
tliougli only at the cost of attributing an intellectual 
activity of a sort to percejition. In the ‘Tran- 
scendental Analytic’ lie seeks to connect the work- 
ing of tin" understanding with peicejition. J’liis he 
acconiplislies through the synthetic power of 
imagination. 

He begins with the phenomenon, ‘ which, if connecLed with 
consciousneHS, is railed perception WiLhoni itn ndalion loan 
at least po^^sihle con.sciousness, the phenomenon i-ould never 
become to us an object of knowledge It would therefore he 
notlun^ to us ; and because it has no objective realit\ in itself, 
but exists only in its being known, it w'ould be nothing al- 
together. As every phenomenon contains a manifold, and 
different perceptions are found in the mind singly and scattered, 
a connection of them is necessary, such as they cannot have in 
the senses by themselves There exists therefore in us an active 
jKiw'or for the synthesis of the manifoki which we call imagina- 
tion, and the function of which as applied to perceptions 1 call 
apprehension Tins iiimgination is meant to change the mani- 
fold of intuition into an image ; it must therefore first receive 
the imj>n s-ions by its own activity, w’hich I call to apprehend ’ 
(tft, p. JUfif) 

This is not the only place in wiiicii Kant em- 
phasizes the atdivity of the mirnl in relation to 
jiei ceptions. But, if there is an activity of thought 
manliest in sensuous perception — andKant’saecount 
of what is meant by ‘ ai>prelionsion ’ is decisive in 
this relation — then perception cannot he the merely 
pa-ssive proces.s on which he lays so much stre.ss in 
the foregoing quotation. Percejition and thought 
cannot he two wholly distinct activities of con- 
sciousness. Passive perception is meaningless, and, 
if jicrception be an activity, it cannot be shut out 
from thought in the way postulated by Kant. 

The present writer’s contention is that perception 
is an activity, that it is jiart of t he cognitive process, 
and is at lea^t the active reaction of tlie niiml i 


against what has been presented to it. Nor can 
we refuse to the perceptual activity of the luiiid 
the help of tho.se categories which ajipear in all 
their activity at a further stage of the evolution oi 
knowledge. It is not at all certain that what i?- 
juesented to us as given is a manifold. Sensnoii'' 
presentations are sifted in the act of being jiresented. 
They are not a ‘big hu/zing confusion ’ ; they are 
so far ordered in tlie very presentation of tluuii. 
It is not iiecc'-sniy to enter on a desciiption ul the 
senses from the jdiysiologii'Jil side. All tliat we 
need here is to mention that it is an ordered sensi- 
bility that is de.scribed. The relation of liglit to 
vision, the relation of atmosjiheiic vibrations to 
hearing, and the relation of odours to smelling <lo 
not give one the inijnessioii tliat lui is reading ol a 
mere manifold, into which older is to he introduced 
by the categories of the UTiderstanding. The (‘ve 
may be said to select out of the external univeiM* 
tho.se manifestations to which it is adajited. 'I'lie 
same may be said of all the other senses. Kant, 
it must be said in fainie.ss, does not dwell on this 
aspect of the inquiry. Jle is concerned witli <hc 
problem of how the iiniveisality and the necessity 
which are es.seiitial for a valid judgment can he 
introduced into our sensations and iieicejitioiis. 
Prom the fact that he has denied to jieicejitiou tin" 
power of apodictic judgment, and from his doctniK! 
tliat aconeejit isneces.sary fo)‘ a univeisal judgment, 
W'e cimcludc tliat he has forgotten 1 hat in the given 
tliere is alieady a principle winch consciousness 
does not. make, but only lecognizes. Jle has with 
fullness discussed the question of tlie way in which 
xve ellect necessary synthesis in sense-} MMcejit ions 
lie deals with such [iropositions as ‘'I'hc room is 
warm,’ ‘Sugai is sweet,’ and insists that these art* 
only references to the same sulqeet, and only to 
the actual state of the subjeid- at tlie niomenl 
They are not judgments of exiievience ; they are 
only judgments ol siuise-jicrcentioii. hen In* 
deals with sense-jicrceptions wliicli are to hav(> 
universal validity, he introdu(;es the additional fact 
tliat tliey an; referred not only to the same sulijecl 
but also to one another. But, if they an* refeiied 
to one another, there are plainly recognized 
elements which do not dejieiid on tlie men; sensi- 
bility or the idiosyncrasy of the subjcjct, but an* 
common to all subjeitts. Kant, however, always 
insists on the vdew that judgment inojier belongs 
to the understanding alone, and that necessit y and 
universality do not belong to sense ; it is tJu; 
characteristic of the uiKh;i’staiiding. 

Perception, therefoie, is more than Kant allows 
to it. It is alieady intelligent, active, and syn- 
thetic. And the relation between jieieeptioii and 
conception has to be considered afresh and on 
their merits. Take the viexv of Herbert Sjiencei , 
which is also that of Hoirdiiig : 

‘ In all rases we have fouiul that I'erceptioii is an estnhli^h- 
nierit of specific relations among states of ronscionsTicHs , and is 
thus distiiigmshed from the establishment of iliesi* Htates of 
ronsriousnesH theinseh es. When appreheiKhiig a Keimaf ion 
the mind is occupied with a single 8uhjerti\ e affrrtioii, Inch it 
classes as such or surh , bill when upjirehending the external 
something producing it, the mind la occupied with the rela- 
tions between that affection and olheis, eitncr past or present., 
which it I'lusses uith like relations’ (Hpencer, The Princtpb'n 
of Psychology'^, London, 189t), ii. 251). 

Cleaily in tins paasage, and, indeed, in lii.s 
whole treatment of perception, Sjiencer attiiliut(‘s 
to perception functions wliich, according to Kant, 
belong to the under standing alone. Wi* nia^ iilso 
quote Holfding on this important point: 

‘The complex nature of percejition affords an nnjiortaiit cori- 
tributioTi to the determination of the i elation heturen sensuouH 
perception and thought Since pci ('i ption rems on a process 
\\hich mav he described as involuntary corn].!it ison, it mani- 
fests itself aa an activlti of Ihcmglit, by lueaiiH of which we 
iipiuoiirmte what is given in tlic mn^itioii, incorporate the 
s»*nsation into the content of our c(>n.sciouHnos8. If, then, an 
activity of thought IB manifest <*(1 in seiihuous jierception, it is 
evident that sensuous iiercejitioii and thought cannot he two 
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wholly distinct activities of consciousness. There is no such 
thinfr as absolutely passive sensuous perception. Wbnt is 
received into consciousness is at once worked up in accordance 
with tlie laws of comnoumeBK’ (Outlines of Psi/chologj/, Enjf. 
tr., London, 1891, p. LiO). 

ft may be well, at this staj'e, to asaert boldly 
that the cognitive process is one from beginning to 
end. It is lu) more possible to divide it into separ- 
ate jibases than it is to partition off the mind into 
separate faculties. It may be valuable to dis- 
tinguish various stages of it, and indicate what 
seem to he points of departure, but these dis- 
tinctions are not to be pressed as if they were 
absolute. For a rational liemg perception is not 
j)OSsil)le without tliought, ami the first act of cog- 
nition achieved by the infant mind involves think- 
ing, and thinking of the same kind as is manifested 
in grasjiiiig tlu' formula of the law of gravitation. 
I’lius we are unable to follow in the steps of 
dames or Stout when they deal with the perce])- 
tive ju'oeess as if it could go along without the 
guiding power of thought. »)ames quotes with 
approval the following definition of perception 
from Snily’s Ottf/nir.t- 

‘ I’erct plum inav bo defined ns that process iiy which the 
mind “ Hiipplemonts a sense-iniprossion oj' an accoinpamincut 
oi oM’oit of rcvi\od sensations, tiie whole apj^rcfrate of actual 
and levived sensations being solidiHod or ‘ integrated ’ into the 
form of a percept, that is, an uppuiently immediate api>rehcii- 
Hion or cognition of an object now present in a particular 
Imsalitv or region of spac'e” ’ (Pnnnjilen of l\'ii/chotogj/, London, 
lOOfi, 11 79). 

Oi , as James says in his usual picturesque and 
incisive fnshion, and in italics, ‘ Every peiceptioii 
is an acqiincd jien t'jit ion.’ Every percept is so far 
built up l»y the niiml itself, in accordance with its 
own nature and disposition. Thus a presentation, if 
ive call it so, is an ofiject of which the subject is 
aivare, hut, wliether it is a jiorceptor a concept, it 
has been constituted as an object hj'^ the activity 
of the mind. In other words, w’e ntteily disagree 
with the view’ that speaks of presentations as if 
tliey can exist for the mind without rciirescnta- 
tioiis. Sull^^’s definition and .Tames’s maxim alike 
involve tlie fact that presentations imply reprosen- 
tations, that cognition even in its most elementary 
foim inijilies recognition. 

With stout let UR take it that ‘ perceptual intelligence, in ita 
pure form, is exclusively concerned with the guidance and 
control of motor activity m relation to an immediately prc«ient 
situation and to its accpiired meaning as conve.yed hv imjilicit 
ideas inseparaVjl.v coalescing with actual sensations. Thus, the 
peri’eptnal coiisciouHiiess (ranriot deal with past, future, and 
absent objects except in the act of dealing witn what is given to 
it here uritl now In the pursuit of ends it is circumRc.rihe«l by 
the necessit.v of always working forward step by step from the 
actually given situation through a scries of others until the 
goal IS reai^hed. It is limited m a way comparable to actual 
iiiolion ; just as in actual motion wo cannot transport our- 
selves fiom one place to another except bv passing through the 
series of intermediate places, so in perceptual process we cannot 
transport ourselves in thought into the future except through 
an immediate senes of presents ’ (p. 3(15). 

Stout has limited his description of perceptual 
intelligence f>y postulating that it is ‘ in its pure 
form.’ lie seems to find the realization of that 
pure form in the picture of the kitten at play. He 
grants that perceptions ‘ form series having a 
certain unity and continuity similar to trains of 
ideas or trains of thought.’ But all these arc 
dominated by the present situation, and continue 
to he so doniinateu, for apparently in the percep- 
tual process we never get beyond the jiresent situa- 
tion. But one asks, flow’ is the present situation 
constituted ? Confessedly it is a complex situation, 
for it has an acquired meaning as conveyed ]>y 
implicit ideas. That is curious in a situation whicli 
cannot deal with past, future, and absent objects 
except in the act of tlealing with them liore and 
now. What of the acquired meaning ? Is tliere no 
consciousness of how’ that meaning arose ? Stout 
describes an im|Sl>Hsihle situation. It is not 
jio.ssihle so to delimit the perceptual attitude as to 
confine it to a present situation. Even if we grant 


that it is possible in merely animal intelligence, it 
is out of the question in beings who are implicitly 
rational from the beginning of their existence. 
The presence of rationality transforms all intelli- 
gence, such as intelligence in beings who are irra- 
tional through and through, and to isolate per- 
ceptive intelligence from thought in general is an 
illegitimate pro<;edure. It does not liclp us to 
limit perceptual intelligence to a situation described 
as present, for it has elements which are not jire- 
sent in what is actually in the situation, and the 
perceptive intelligence is aware of tliem. 

Percejition has in it all the characteristics w hich 
belong to intellectual activity at its highest. 
Organized perception succinctly describes all the 
activity of the intelligence. Instead of dividing 
the substance of mental action into successive 
planes or giadcs of sensibility and understanding, 
it w'ould he more to the purpose to recogniz(‘ in 
percipicnce, an implicit mental activity wdiicli has 
onl}'^ to he made explicit in order to give ns all that 
w'e need to know regarding the procedure of tlie 
mind in the acquisition of knowledge. If eveiy 
jierception is acquired, and if the jirocess of acnniM- 
tion is as prolonged and as comjilex as psyeliolo- 
gists de.sciihe, liow’ are w’e to shut oil from the 
process of modification and gi’owth of percepts 1 hat 
process of evolnlion which is subsequently described 
as conception ? May not conception bean clement 
in the loriiiation of a percept ? P.sychologists do 
not limit the pertaqitiial process to a descrijition of 
the simple reaction of the mind against a sensation. 
Mor do they limit it to w’hat is ai'tually present 
to the mind in that reaction. For they fiostulate 
rotciitiveness and reproduction, and they also prove 
that attention is involved. As is observed by 
Stout, ‘attention is always in some manner expect- 
ant or pro.spectivc ’ (p. 307). If attention is an 
element in our ajipreciation of tlie present situa- 
tion, then the jiresent situation is not altogether 
present, nor can the past he shut out from the 
present situation, for tiiere are the phenomena of 
retell tiveiie.ss and reproduction to he taken into 
account. Wliat Stout has given with the one liaml 
he seems to take aw ay with the other. 

If ive work out any .situation which is the object 
of perception, we find it inextricably connected 
with the past and the future. Ought we not to 
extend the meaning of perception h) make it cor- 
respond to the facts ? Jjooking at the facts, we 
find that there is no presentation which is not also 
a representation, and no cognition w hich is not also 
a recognition. W e cannot find an object wdiich is not 
conijilex, and which is not an object until somehow 
it is diflerontiated and discriminated from other 
objects. It is vain to seek to make di.stinctions the 
aim of which is to shut out all reference to those 
principles wdiich we set fortli explicitly when we 
nave so far compleloil the analysis of the mental 
processes. For the principles which have come 
to clear consciousness through analysis are tlieic 
in every act of knowledge, and we simply delude 
ourselves by calling them by names wdiich .seem to 
involve less than the whole action of the mind, and 
yet do involve all that action. It is not possible 
to keep, as Stout seeni.s to try to do, the action of 
thought at tlie iierccjitual level, for at every stejiof 
the description the pow’er of thought is present, 
intrusive, and active. 

We may observe here that the ordinary use of lan- 
guage is against sucdi a liniitalion as is presented 
in these treatises of psychology. We may take 
two illustrations of the meaning of the word ‘ per- 
ceive’ from the AV of the Bible. We need not 
refer to the fact that the word ‘ perceive ’ is the 
translation of two different Greek w'ords, for our 
purpose is simply to illustrate the usage of the 
Kuglisli language. 
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‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet ' (Jn 4^*), says the 
woman of Samaria, and the perception was the oiiUionie of the 
whole previous conversation, and of all that she had learned 
and understood of the character and function of a prophet. It 
Is a conclusion drawn from a long^ process of thoujfht and re- 
flexion, and she ^luts it as a ‘ ^jerception.' Was she wrong-, 
from a psychological point of view? If so, she errs in good 
company. The other Scripture passage wo take from the 
speech of Peter to Cornelius: ‘Of a truth I perc{>ive that Ood 
is no respcf'ter of persons ’ (Ac But this pcn'eption was 

the result of a long and complicated process of persuasion 
through which Peter was led to overcome many prejudices, and 
f^ m.dve a newdejiarture of the greatest sigmficniK'e to himself 
and others. We need not detail the steps by which Peter was 
led to this conclusion. The significant thing is that he can call 
the conclusion to a long and complicated senes of experiences 
by the name ‘ perception.’ In this we plead that he was psycho- 
logically correct. It is consistent with nrdiriar,v experience 
And a perception mav he the justifiable outcome of an experi- 
ence in which all the factors of intelhgeiK-e have been obviously 
at work. 

We quote an in.stanee from anothei writer, 
which iliustratew another aHjiect of the problem. 
Hort, speaking:: of the WeHterii Text of the NI' 
ami of its rejection hy many critics, says : 

‘This all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing to 
the pel bistent influence of it whimsical theory' of the last century, 
which, Ignoring all Non Ijatin Western documentary evidence 
except the handful of extant bilingual uncials, maintained that 
the Western Greek text ow^ed its peculiarities to translation 
from the Latin , partly to an inqserfect apprehension of the 
antiquity and extensum of the Western text as revealed by I 
patristic (juotations and by versions Yet, even with the aid of 
a true perception of the facts of Ante-Niccne textual history, it 
would ha\e been strange if tins text as a whole hud found mucli 
favour’ (R. F. Westcott and F. J. A Iloit, 'I'he IfiT in the 
Onfjnial (iieek, Camhiidge and London, iSHl-82, ii., ‘Introduc- 
tion,’ p. 1‘20) 

We quote the pah.saye Bimply foi its use of the 
word ^ perception.’ It is good En/^lish. Is it also 
good psychology? Is Hort justilicti in his use of 
the word ‘ perception ’ to desciihe the result of a 
long process of observation of ilie manifold facts 
and plienomeiia of MSS, versions, 1‘atiistic quota- 
tions, and so on ? It is as complex a serie.s of facts 
as ever was presented to the Imman mind, and yet 
llort called the outcome of it all a ‘ jierception.’ 
If he is justihed, then we may rightly call the out* 
come of all exiierience in any sjihere a ‘ perception ’ 
— all our investigations, afl our conceptions, all 
our generalizations, may go to form a pcrcejition. 

If this is psychologically justi liable, as well as 
consonant with the usage of the English language, 
it will he necessary to revise our jisychology. It 
will he necessarj^ to look at perce[»tion as a linal 
term, rocajiitulative of a long jirocess of experience 
in whieh all the resources of the mind have been 
atwoik. At ])resent, mainly under tlie influence 
of Kant, percepts are regarded as raw material 
waiting to he gathered up into a unity by means 
of rules brought to hear on them hy the under- 
standing. This view is partial and has some 
ju.stili(5ation, in so far as [lercepts have to be 
organized and luoughl under rule. But what is 
the source of the rule? Are we to pass into a 
country foreign to the perceptual jKiwers and wait 
for a rule to be given by something outside of the 
percejitual piueess ? Is not the rule given already 
in tile very description of the perceptual piocess? 
At all events, the perceptual process cannot be 
described without the rules wliicli are supjiosed to 
be brought to it hy the higher faculty. 

It is to be observed that there is no recognition 
in our text- books of psychology of the reverse 
process, which issues in a perception as the out- 
come of a lon^ experience. And this is a real 
experience, familiar in every department of Iniman 
activity. It is indeed a commonplace of literature. 
Experience does attain to a prophetic strain and 
culminates in insight into a situation of the most 
complex order. Illustrations of the fact abound, 
and are so obvious that they hardly need be men- 
tioned. It may be useful, liowever, to refer to the 
part which language plays in the evolution of the 
mind of a child. It has been contended by some 


{e.g.,J. T. Merz, Religion and Science^ Edinburgh, 
1915) that the first impression on the mind of a cldid 
is made througli persons. This, at all events, is 
true, that a child begins very early to speak and to 
uiideistand speech. This fact must have a great 
influence on our view of perception ; for crutle 
perception, if there evei is such a tiling, is certainly 
modified hy it. All language is ahsliaet, and one 
pait of the education of a child is to attach mean- 
ings more or less definite to tlie words that he ha.s 
h'ainetl — to find concrete illustrations of thi'in. 
This IS true of the ordinary intercourse in a family ; 
it IS still more so when the child h(‘gins to lead, 
and to use language more abstiact tlian that nsecl 
in the family. In fact, a great part of th(‘ educa- 
tion of a man is to translate out of the books that 
he has read into the language of common life the 
words that he hajipens to come across Geneial 
ideas are only jiale ghosts until they aie touched 
witli the vividness of a perception. As tlie kno\^ - 
ledge of the mind grows, and the words become 
more technic^al and more abstract, the neces.sit^ of 
translation into perceptions becomes more urgent. 
But, as knowledge grows, so the peiccptions glow 
until a man learns to jierceive a v hole situation as 
the immediate thing to be grasjied by the mind in 
an intuition or a iicrcejition, as the case may he, 
foj from this point of view piu'ception and intuition 
mean the same thing. W'c can never he sure that 
we have giasped tlie essential meaning of a 
situation until we have gatliered it into a peiceji- 
tiou which enables us to come to a dccusiun oi to 
take ajipropriate action. 

Instances of the way in \vhi(*ii tlie whole exjieri- 
ence of a lifetime may be gathered into a view of 
th<‘ situation present at a given moment that will 
enable a man to make a decision ailequati* to the 
ciicumstances, and lit to initiate or to tenninatfi 
a course of action, are of everyiiay occurrence. 
Whatever a man’s trade, occiinat-ion, or profession 
may he, his success in it will (liqicnd on how much 
of his exjierience he may be able to gatlioi u}» in 
view of a situation with which he has to tlcal 

From Schojienhauer, who, whatever wc may 
think of his philosophy in general or of his personal 
attitude tow'ards life, has flashes of insight and aji- 
prehension worthy of all admiiation, wc leai n some- 
tiling which we cannot find in any other thinkei . 

‘Strictly Bpeaking, all thinkiiiff, i.e ooiiibininpf of abslrfict 
conceptions, nas at the most the i ecolkctio tis of earlier percep- 
tions for its material, and this only indirectly, as far as it con- 
stitutes the foundation of all conceptions. Real kriowledne, on 
the contrary, that is, immediate knowledge, is pereejjtion alone, 
new, fresh perception itself. Now the* <*oncepts wlin-li the 
reason has framed and the inemory has preserved (“.aimot all he 
present to conseiousuess at oiK'e, but only a very small number 
of them at a time On the other liand, the enerjjy with which 
we ajiprehend what is pre*-**!!!. in ]tei eejition, in which really all 
that 18 essential in all thiiu's freneially is virtually contained 
and represented, is apprel. ended, fills the conaeiousnesH in one 
moment with its whole pouet Upon this depends the infinite 
superiority of g-eniuH to h'armiig ; they stand to eacih other as 
the text of an ancient classic to its commentary. All truth and 
all wisdom really lies ultimately In perception. But this un- 
fortunately can neither be retained nor ( omrrmmcated. The 
objective conditions of such communication can certainly l)e 
presented to others purified and illustrated through plastic and 

f actorial art, and even much more directly through poetry , hut 
t depends so much upon Hub/ertive conditions, wliich are not at 
the command of every one, and of no one at all times, nay, 
indeed, in the higher degrees of perfection, are only the gift of 
the favoured few * (7'/ii' World aa Will and Idm, tr ll B. 
Haldane and J Kemp, London, 1883-8«, il. 247 f.). 

Again, a litt le later on, he says : 

‘ Perception is not only the aource of all knowledge, but is 
itself knowledge kot efox^jv, is the only unconditionally true, 
genuine knowledge completely woilhy of the name. For il 
alone imparts insight properly so called, it alone jh actually 
assimilated by man, passes into his nature, and <‘an with full 
reason be called his ; while the conceptions merely cling to him. 
In the fourth book we see indeed that, true viituc* proceeds from 
knowledge of perception or intuitive loiowledge , for (iiily those 
actions which are clirecllv called forffl by this, and l.berctoie 
are performed purely from the innnilse of our own nature, are 
[ properly symptoms of our true ana unalterable character ; not 
I so those which, resulting from refiection and its dogmas, are 
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often evtortcil ttoin tlie nliaivu'tcf, anti Uierofore liave no un- 
alterable ground in uh. Hut ivtmiom also, the true view of life, 
the forreet e>e, and the searehing judgment, proceeds from the 
way in whicli the man a|>prehends the pel ceptihle world, but 
not from his more abstiact knowledge, that is, notfioin abstract 
concepLiona The basis or ultimate content of every seienee 
consiHts not m proofs, nor in what is pioved, Imt in the un- 
proved foundations of the proofs, which can finally he appre- 
lieiided only through perception So also the basis of the 
tru(> wisdom and real insight of each nian does not consist in 
concept ions and in abstract rational knowledge, but in what 
is i>eiceued, and in the degree of acuteness, accuracy and 
profundity with which he has apprehended it’ (p 252) 

Schopetihanor’s doctrine of pcrcojition is helpful, 
but um.st be amended in two respects; (1) in lela- 
tion to his contention that perception is personal 
only aiul luconimunicable ; and (2) there is no 
reco^^iiitioii of wliat we repaid as true and essential 
uatm ly the fact that conceptions, and abstract 
reasoning generally, may aud to the contents, 
extent, and validity of a perception. Scho]ieiihauer 
says : 

‘ If percejitionH were coinuuinicablc, that w'ould be a coin- 
niurncation worth the trouiiie • but at last every one must 
remain in liis own skin and skull, and no one can help another 
To cMirich the conception from perception ib the unceasing 
eiuleavour of poetry and philoaopln ’ (p. 21H) 

In this St*ho]ienliauer approaclies very near to a 
l ontradiction in t erms. Me as.serts that perceptions 
are incommunicable, and yet adds that jioetry and 
pliilo.sophy are striving unceasingly to enrich con- 
ceptions from perception. Are jihilosophy and 
poetry incoinmunieahle ? Are not poets and jihilo- 
sojdicrs incessantly striving to communicate their 
perceptions to their leaders’ Aie they unsuc- 
cessful in this endeavour? Let the pojiiilarity of 
poets — the popular ap])ri>ciation of noets from 
Homer downwards —give the answer. The man in 
the street may not he able to see the poet’s vision 
in all its splendour, hut he sees .something of it, 
siithcient at least to disirern that the poet has bail a 
vision, and by diligence he also may have some 
share in it. For all humanity is in eveiy man, 
and all the gains of humanity may become Ins 
jiortion. But the second assumption is, aftei all, 
the more irnpoitant. Our contention is that, as 
))erceptions enrich concejitions, so conceptions may 
enrich perceiitioiis. We are aware that the possi- 
bility of this has been ignored altogether by most 
t hinker.s on this .subject, and yet we believe that it 
istiiic. Here again illustrations abound in every 
department of liuman activity. Let us select one 
which may he reganled as typical. 

Before me is a picture of the Foith Bridge. I haven clear 
perception of its tonu, and I see that it is stretched across the 
Firth at a ntifhcient height to allow ships to pass beneath it. 

J see also that it is of siiJlicient strength to bear all the trams 
which need to cross it on their way from south to north or from 
north to south I can also see how much it shortens the 
r.iilway journey, and how greatly it facilitates traflic. These 
thoughts arise within me ns I look at the bridge, and all are 
part of its meaning to me. That is the perception which the 
bridge presents to an ordinary traveller. But the perception 
of the bridge vanes with the experience and culture of the 
traveller ; it may moan much or little, but it iloes mean some- 
thing for ever\ body. Every one sees that it is .something which 
can afford communication from one shore to another, and every 
one understands something of its usefulness But the range 
of the pcrcejition varies w ith the culture of the individual, and 
the perception will grow' from more to more according to 
the particular interest, knowledge, and experience which the 
spectator carries with him tow'ards the mere appearance, which 
IS the same for every one. There the bridge stands, stretching 
from shore to shore, and across it trains speed night and <Iay. 
It has some meaning for all, but to each the meaning is greater 
or less according to the number of concepts which he can pack 
into the perception. 

Let us lay aside for t.he moment the perception of the bridge 
as it appears to the ordinary traveller, and consider how it 
became what It is. The outcome of the whole process of its 
becoming is that it stands there visible to the e.ye, and men can 
perceive it. But before it became a visible and tangible fact it 
was present to the mind of some man, or men, as a hope and an 
aspiration. The hope was to complete the bridge and to afford 
a shorter and easier way for traflic to be carried. But the 
purpose needed realization, and the engineer set himself to 
design the bridge. lie k .u to sludgy profoundly all that mathe- 
matics and mechanics could tell him of curves, strains, wind- 
pressure, climatic conditions, the allowance for expansion, if 
the bridge was to be made of steel, and also the height to which 


it must be raised in order to lea\e a fair sca-uai and to iifToid 
an easy gradient for trains to ascend from the level of the 
neighbouring laud. Then he had to calculate the strength of 
mateiial, and the mathematical form ot the cur\('H which would 
give at once the greatest strength and the gieati'st ecoriomy of 
material. A thousand other qualifications wen also nec<‘ssa^^ , 
but we have enumerated a sufficient number to explain oui 
meaning The engineer had the benefit of all the experience of 
engineers since engineering began, and that has been condensed 
for him into books nnd formulae. He had his own expenem c 
also, and he had to use them all if his work w as to be success 
fully done This is our point— all the expcnonce of engineers, 
all the experience of this particular engineer, all the formula- 
of mathematics, all the achievements of physics, and all the con- 
ceptions available for this purpose have to be used to produce 
the design of the bridge, and to condense it into a perception, 
which may heconie a picture for the eyes ot tlie ordinary man. 
All these concept ions have Ik on const rained into the sen ice of 
the perception Nor is tins perception incommunicable, as 
Schopenhauer asseits The plans and specifications are drawn 
out and are set before the contractois There are drawing', of 
the most specific and detailed order, there are spei'ifii-alions 
dealing witli every part of the budge , and the contractors must 
master these before the\ offer to constiuct the bridge. Tlie 
work of the engmeei is communicated to the contractor \\ hat 
the engineer has condensed into the picture of the bridge in his 
design the contractor must translate into the material of wliu-h 
the bridge is to be built. Thus the pt-rct jition of the In idge can 
be conununicated, and it can be realized We do not see Jin\ 
reason why we should not call the tiiought that- we have of the 
bridge a perception (it has all the marks of a i>ercejilion) .utd 
the knowledge which w-e have of it, or i at her the knowledge 
w'hich the engineer had of it, when Ins design w as complete 

Direct, immediate knowledgce of a situation may 
he the outi’ome of loiijjf meditation, of endeavours 
which liave emjiloyed all the resources of scionci*, 
all the poAvers of reflexion, and even all the poweis 
of thought, in ordei to understand all the forces 
and (‘haracters which have entercul into the sit na- 
tion and made it what it is. Not until we have 
thuM defined the situation can we be said to have 
It under our eontrol and he in a position to form n 
resolution and pa.ss it into aetion. 

But m truth this power of gatlieriiif^ un into a 
jire.seiit whole the experience oiF a life and onnjj;inc: 
It to bear on any f^iven situation is one which is 
characteri.stic of every master of men— admiral, 
general, or political leader. If he is iinahle to see 
a situation, or if he i.s unable to avail himself of his 
knowleilge and experience, if he cannot foons them 
all into a living wJiole and perceive them as 
present, he will break down at the moment Aihen a 
deci.sion ha.s to he made, and action which ought 
to he inevitable wdll become vague, indefinite, and 
[ confused. This powei is, so far, present in every 
man, and the jierceptions of every successful man 
may he seen to he of gradual grow'th and of growing 
intensity. There is no dillerence in kind betAveen 
the perceptions of one man and those of another ; 
the ditl’erence lies in tlie poAver which a man 
acquires of utilizing his expeiience and of focusing 
it into a perception Avliich is the necessary jire- 
su]>position of intelligent action, 

Litkraturk.— I n aiiditioii to the works named in the artu-le the 
following may be consulted : R. Adamson, The Development of 
Modern J^hilueophy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 19011; J. M Baldwin, 
Deifelopment and Evolution, New York, 1902 ; B. P. Bowne, 
Introd. to Psycho lot fical Theory, do. 1886 ; E. Caird, A Crttical 
Account of the Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1877 ; William 
Hamilton, Dxscwniions on Philosophy, etc., Edinburgh, 
(particularly the article on ‘ Philosophy of Perception,’ pp. 119 
117). ‘On the various Theories of Perception,' Dissertation 0, in 
The Works of Thomas Reid^, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 81 Of. ; L. T. 
Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, London, 191S; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledffet New York, 1897 ; S. S. Laurie, 
Synthetica, 2 vols., London, 1906 ; W. McDougall, Body and 
Mind, do. 1911 , D. C. Msickintosh,The J'roldern of Knnwledtje, 
do. 1916: E. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Cambridge, 
1882; J. H, Stirling, Text-Book to Kant, Edinburgh, 1881. 

James Iverach. 

PERFECTI (or Boni Homines). — The Ferfecti 
Avere the pastors or teachers of the Cathari, or 
Albigeuses, who, in recognition of the spiritual 
jierfectioii to which they Avere supposed to have 
attained by virtue of their approved practice of 
the ascetic doctrine of tlie sect, had been admitted 
to the number of the ‘ Consolati,’ i.e. those who 
had received the Conmlamentum (see Albioenses). 
They Avere also generally distinguished by their 
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sup(5rior learning and intimate knowledge of the 
♦Scriptures, whi(;li tliey studied in a diUereni ver- 
sion from the Vulgate. George Carleton, bishop 
of Chichester, as late as 1620 refers to what he 
characterizes as ‘the Pharisaical prides and di earns 
of the Cathari and Frrfuction infs' (An ExinmiKt- 
iio7i, London, 1620, p. 135). The Peifecti, gener- 
ally speaking, alKstained Irom intercourse with 
mixed society and often passed several days to- 
getliei in complete isolation trom t he oi hi, but, 
when calle<l iij)on to defend their peculiar temds 
against the Catholics, exhibited the utmost readi- 
ness to meet their antagonists in a formal dis- 
putation An eaily instanci' of tins occurs in 
the year 1105, in connexion with the Council of 
Lomhers m the diocese of Allii (Mansi, Concilia, 
Venice, 1759-98, Pans, 190111., xxii. 157; C. <le 
Vdc and .1. Vaissette, Ihst. ghtf-rale de Lajiffticdor, 
Cans, 1872-90, iii. 4, vi. 3-5 ; C. Schmidt, IJist. ei 
doefnne dcs Cat hares, do. 1S48-49, li. cli. iii.). 

d. Bass Mullinoer. 

PERFECTION (Buddhist). — Broadly speak- 
ing, perfection relates either to the natiiie or .stale 
of a given unit of 1 bought oi to achievement by such 
a unit. In the light of mankimrs imperfect and 
fluid knowledge, evolving oi degenerating in its 
ideaP, the foimer meaninj^ is usually expies.sed 
eithei in negative terms or in terms of bare super- 
lativcness. 'riius the Buddhist books also speaK of 
a pel feet nat are or state as an-iUtara, ‘ beyondles.s,’ 
or as parama, samnid, ‘supreme,’ or brahnui, 
self ha, ' best,’ or agga, ‘the higliest.’ 

‘ So Kaasapa . . . ere loii” attained to that supreme g:oal of 
I he rcliyiouH life {amtUaraiji brahmacharxyapariyosanaiity 
{l>ialo<jiies of the litidifha, i. 240 , cf. Sutta-Ni 2 >ata [SUE x 2 
(1898) if), reiKlered ‘ highest perfection of a reIij>iou8 life ’J) 

‘ One tfiat is pure, perfect iparamaiy) and sane, I see . 

Who here below hath known the best as ijiaramaiy)' 
(Siitta-Eipdta, 788, 87 [in tr 86)). 

This perfect or ideal state was spoken of hy the 
negative term ni-hhdna [nirvana), or extinction 
(interpreted by commentators as ‘going away 
from ’) —extinction referring to the elimination of 
all sinful qualities and jniinful conditions. Since 
the latter were wholly and permanently expug- 
nable only with the exiinctiori of life itself, earthly 
or heavenly, the ])ennariently perfect state was 
incompatible with lif(5. But, since thought and 
language arc limited by life, tlie jierfect state wa.« 
])oth inconceivable and inexpressible. Hence no 
Buddhist tries to describe any such state, but con- 
fines himself (1) to maintaining the aspiration to 
such a supreme goal both during life and at final 
death [sa-vpadisesa-anupcldiscsarn nihhanani), and 
(2) to depicting in positive terms the former, or 
relative, nibhana, attainable in this life, despite 
its brevity and hindrances, by the perfected man, 
or arahant. 

In the characteristics ascribed to the perfected 
man or woman two salient features may be noted : 
(1) in no religion i.s the perfection of the saint as 
something won and realized during life so emphati- 
cally conceded and in.si.sted upon as it is in early 
Ihuidhism ; (2) hut it is a perfection of achieve- 
immt, the comjdelion of a strenuous career, the 
attainment of an end. It is akin to the rActos of 
the utterance in Matthew’s (Jospel [5*^): ‘Be ye 
perfect,’ ‘ Be ye such as have attaincil a rAos, 
an end.’ It is true that, in the Buddhist canon, 
groups of qualitie.s, intellectually and ethically 
desirable, are predicated of the arahant. The Sntta- 
Nipdia ,e.g. , and the Psalms of the Brethren ( Thera- 
gdthd) abound with such descriptions. But the 
staple fonnularized description of arahant-fA\\\) and 
the arahant, repeated tliroughout the Suttas, is a 
rosary of e[»ithets relating to an end accomplished, 
a goal won, a task finished, a snmmum bonuvi 
secured. Tlie arahant is he ‘who has destroyed 


I the intoxicants {(IsaiHts), has lived the life, has 
done the task, has laid down the burden, has won 
the good .Mujuemc, bus broken away the fetter of 
becoming, is emancipated througli l)erf(^ct know- 
ledge.’ ‘ To he jierlect wa.s to round oil’ the line of 
life by maturing ceitaiii pot(‘iitialiti(‘.s in it, and 
thus to attain a certain attitudi* icgarding it. To 
this line of life there had been no beginning — 
begmlll^g^ aie anthiopomoiphii; concejitions, to 
a Buddiiist mere conventional notions — but tliere 
plight, in one way only, he an ending. ’I'liis was 
in the maturity, the fruition, the ilying out, as a 
living unit, ot the ‘ fulfilled ’ life ot i\m arahant. 
B(‘yon(l that dying out neitlua- thoughi nor lan- 
guage could follow any further development, : 

‘ ill whom lb’ iiitt)\u“aiitB are dried nj), 

WhoKo ran^i’ n' tlu- Void and tlu' l^uuiarked 
And Libcitv —as fiighl. of intdH in air 
So liurd iR il to track the trail ot hun ’ 

{PsahtiH (i/ thi Ihetliicv, 92) 

It is in the terms ‘ fulfilled,' ‘ iiillilment ’ (pnrr/- 
punna, paripurl), and ‘maturity’ [paripakka)'^ 
that Buddhi.st tlioiight come.s nearest to the J..atiii 
term ‘perfected.’ ’I’lie tigiire of the rounded oil> 
of the moon is frequently used to illustrate the 
former notion. I’unna and Ihinna weie personal 
names, and sister I’unmi is admonished ; 

* P '111 up, Pm.inji (PvxiiTie } jutrasHu) the oi]> of holy life, 

E'en as on tifteeritli day the full-orbed moon 
P'lll full the perfect knowledfxeCi/rtripwptJu 2 >ahi\a)()l the I‘at)i ’ 
(Pmh/tf. of thv Si.arrtt, 3) 

Again : 

‘ Lo ! I am he whose purpose is fulfilled (pa/ )%niiTH(i,a-mmkappo) 
And rounded as the moon on fifteenth (iii\ ' 

(pKnlnift of the Un-tfaen, 546) 

Arahant {ar[a]hat) means, it i.s tiuc, licit hei 
‘perfect ’ nor ‘ saint,’ but ‘ he who is woithy ’ (fiom 
the root arh). But it was the heiielicent examj/le 
and inlliience of perfected lives that madi' such 
subjects the worthy and ‘ perfect licld ’ {anuttarain 
khettam), wherein the faithful should sow theii 
homage and fostering care. 

So organically conceived was this maturity of the 
perfected that it was judged heterodox to siippo.se 
that they could reviut to immature stages [Kathd- 
vatthu, i, 2, tr. in Points of Controversy, PTE, 
London, 1915, j). 64 f.). 

The fulfilled (jiiestof the arahant is well hi ought 
out by the scriptures cited [ib.) to support this 
verdict. 

‘ Not twice they fare wdio reacli the further ishore . . . 

For whom no work on self iH Htill unwroujfiit , . 

. . tlieie IR no Inulding up again, 

Nor yet remaineth aught lor him to do ’ 

This absolute completeness of achievement along 
a certain line of effort came to he (u/ntused with 
competence in general. Thus in Points of Contro- 
versy, ii. 2-4, xxi. 3, it is asked whet hei , inwoildly 
matters, such as finding his way in a ninv district, 
or in arts and crafts, the arahant may not show 
less knowledge, more doubt, than others, whetlier 
also, if he overcomes ignorance as the last hairier 
at the threshold of arahant-H\ii\), lie i.s to rank a.s 
omniscient. 

TIm* specilic nescience tliere and then ovcicome 
was lack of that peifcct insight into the i elation 
between life and suffering, cause and eflcct, sum 
marized as the ‘four true things’ — the ‘one thing 
TUicilful’ for the earnest Buddhist, His quest of this 
insight was held to have led him clear of the nine 
‘ fetters ’ in 8Ucce.ssion, of soul-theory, doubt, belief 
in rite- and rule-eflicacy, clear of all residual desires 
of sense, enmity, desire for prolonged life m any 
lower or higher spheres, conceit, and distraction. 

1 See, e.g., the writer’s index vo* to Saiyyutta Nikaya, 
London, 1904, pp vii, 12. 

a Cf. Saifiyutta Nikdya, v. 3.5, 103 f., 200 f., iv. 106 ; AAguttara 
Nikaya, iv. 314 f., 350 f., etc. 
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Then, as the mists of ignorance rolled away, there 
burst on him the supernal clarity of visi<ui that 
revealed the lonely jtinnacle on which he stood — the 
clinia>i of a life to which there had been no first 
birth, but of which there was to be, here and now, 
the last end. 

‘ And glad is he, for he hath won the top {agga~patto pamodati). 

Whoso hath all his traimut; perfected (pan-imiuva), 

Ami (’aunot fall awa.v, who hath insight 
Kupremo, and doth behold (lie fading out, 

The end of births— lo ’ him I call a seer, 

“ Last-hody-bearer," and “ abandoner 
Of all illusions," “ crosaed-beyond-decay ” ’ 

(Iti-vuttaka, 90, 40). 

To become [>erfected, in this sense of comiileted 
achievement, was for tlie earnest discijde the 
positive motive or spring of religious lire, com- 
plementaiy to, and supervening on, the negative 
motive of escape from dnkkha, or niiseiy. Con- 
viction of his liability at all times to KuHering 
simiied liiin to turn from worldly interests; the 
lealization of a perfection, a goal or fruition to he 
attained, gradually re})!aced that vim a tergo (cf. 
Points uj ( ’onfroversg^ j>. 230 f.). 

Literatujie.— S ee the sources quoted throughout. 

C. A. F. lUiYS Davids. 

PERFECTION (Cliii.-^'aan) —1. N'f COlfCEP^ 
TION. —Some phase of the idea and ideal of perfee- 
tion has a place in the Cliristian thought of eveiy 
generation. 'I’lie term it.self, howevei jierverted in 
the history of fanatical sects, is of too frequent 
occurience in tlie NT to he overlooked. It stands 
lor a conception of the completeness and blessed- 
ness of Chiistiaii exiierieiice which has attiacted 
the wistful desire of orthodox and sectarian alike. 
As Cliristian it is to he distinguished Irom the 
metaphysical perfection of sneculative thought and 
from the ideal or suminum honum of philosophical 
01 naturalistic ethics. Us moie direct lineage is 
discernible in the ()T. But from that conee|dion 
also it is dillcientiated by definite characterLstics 
-—r.g., by being evangelical rather than legal, 
positive rather than negative (Mt 2i- a-*, ,Jn 
) . jjy taking account of inward disposition 
as well as of outward act (Mt .In 3^* etc.) ; 

and esjiecially by setting forth the i)eifec‘t love of 
(iodand man as tlie fulfilling and fulfilment of the 
divine law, thus raising the righteousness of the 
law to its highest power in the jierfection of obedi- 
ence througli faith and love (Mt Ko 

.la 2“, 1 .In 3‘“' et(;. ). It is also distinguished in 

('hristian thought from holiness {q.v.) and from 
sanctilication ig.v.) as a question oi degree, or as 
the .specifi(; from the generic. Many Cdiristians 
who urge the possibility of holiness plead the ini- 
poHsihilily of perfection. 

The esst'iilial significance of ‘ perfect’ (rdkeios) in 
the N'f is th.it of an ideal relation of the Chiistian 
to the divine end, or rtXos, in regard to his charac- 
ter and service. But, as this ideal is progressively 
lealizetl, eveiy tAos, both in revelation and in 
e\])erionce, is also an dpx'6 — a beginning. Hei.ee 
‘perfect ’ is a lelative term. Christian perfection 
is never identical with absolute perfection. That 
belongs to (iod only (Lk 18^^). In the measure of 
the human that is perfect which is complete in all 
its parts and jiowers, which possesses all that is 
necessary to the integrity of its nature, and 
reaches its divinely designed end. Thus, as a 
possibility and an obligation, Christian jieifection 
signifies the full cluster and maturity of the speci- 
fically Christian graces which give the Christian 
character its completeness for life and service 
within the conditions of its earthly environment. 
The NT term ‘ [lerfeet,’ itself |:^eneral and abstract, 
only materializes it(?*meaning m organic relation to 
its context. I’liis varies according tcj the iiiimedi- 
utc conception of the nature of the divine law 


which reveals the ideal end for the perfect man in 
any particular age or circumstance. 

* The rAetof ih one who has attained his moral end, that for 
which he was intended, namely, to be a man in Christ ' (It C. 
Trench, Syiwnyim of the JST^, London, 1876, p. 74). 

It is of primary importance to bear in mind that 
the context in which ‘ perfect ’ octuirs in the NT 
varies ve^ considerably (cf. Mt 1 Co 2*, 
He 7^® 12®). There is a perfection, possible and 
obligatory, recognized as crowning each stage of 
the Christian life. (1) At the beginning of Christ- 
ian discipleship there is the perfection that consti- 
tutes a perfect conversion : ‘ If thou wouldest he 
lerfect, go, sell that thou hast . . . and come 
ollow me ’ (Mt 19“^). This perfection refers to the 
completion of a prejiaratory state, which is inituil 
to a discipline for further perfection more truly 
Christlike. (2) The estate of justification has 
its perfection in a redemjition perfect as regaids 
evangelical status and privilege : ‘ For by one 
oftering he hath perfected foi e\ci them tliat are 
.sanctified’ (He 10^^). (3) A perfection attaches 

to the stAte of obedient faith which ‘knows tin? 
things which are freely given to us of God,’ ‘ llow- 
heit wo speak wisdom among the perfect ’ ( I Co 2^^ ; 
cf. Ititschl, Justification and lUconrilmtam^, p. 
647). (4) A perfection attends the religious status 

marked by the attainment of the end of a ritual of 
privilege (H(‘ 7*® 9® 10*), or the perfection for leader- 
ship and ofhcial ministry reached through long 
discipline (He 2*® 7^‘ 9**). (5) There is a jierfection 

realized only in the consummation of another order 
of life — ‘the spirits of just men made perfect’ 
(He 12®)— and with this may be associated tliat. 
perfection of eternal spiritual progress anticiiiat cd 
in the words, ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall lie done away’ 
(1 Co 1H*«). 

But the sense in which ‘ jierfect ’ is usually under- 
stood in Christian thought has referemee to that 
ethical and 8})iritiial completeness of Christian 
cliaracter which crowns the faith and disci pliin; of 
the religious life. In this sense Jesus used it in 
what may be regarded as the great charter for tlie 
Christian ideal: ‘Ye therefore shall ho perfeil 
[imperatival future], as your heavenly Father i'^ 
periect’ (Mt 6*®). Ho states perfection in ethical, 
not in legal, ritual, or eschatological terms ; it 
consists in moral likeness to God, in perfect sonship 
to the perfect Father ; it is a quality of cliaracter, 
an ethical achievement resulting in the ‘ Christian- 
izing of the Christian,’ rather than a privilege of 
Christian status or imputation. I'his is the ideal 
towards which all NT teaching looks and moves. 
It is stated most fully in the profound and daring 
petitions of the apostolic prayers for Christian 
believers (Kpb S*-* *®, Col 1 Th 5®, 2 Co 
13®). These hnd their all-comprehending unity in 
a supreme exposition of the law of love ; they 
unfold an ideal of ethical and spiritual excellence 
that cannot be surjiassed : ‘ May your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire, witliout blame 
at the presence of our Lord .Tesus Christ ’ (1 Th 6®), 
that ye may ‘ know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God ’ (Eph 3*®). The aspiration of 
the Christian soul can go no further. No limit is 
set to Christian privilege. The main question 
before which faith and practice have halted 
throughout the Christian centuries is whether 
St. Baiil here prays for such perfection as a spiritual 
hh;.s8ing obtainable in the present life. Ho appears, 
however, to have anticipated this natural hesitation 
and forestalled it in the doxology that follows one 
of these prayers : ‘ Now unto him that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that wo ask or 
think, according to the powei' that worketh in us,’ 
etc. (Eph 3®), and in the sure note of confi- 
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deuce that clones the other: ‘Faithful is he tliat 
ealleth you, who will also do it’ (1 Th 6^’*). These 
pas8a/;(eH indicate the possibility of a state of 
Cliristian expeiieiico that can be described as ‘un- 
blameable in holiness ’ ( 1 Th 3^^), in which in this 
life Christians may staiid hallowed through and 
through (oXoreXets), in every part of their nature 
{6\6K\rjpop), subsisting by grace in a sjjiritual con- 
dition able to bear the scrutiny of their Lord’s 
presence without rebuke. It is to this achievement 
that the li<lelity of Cod to His purpose in calling 
men to be Christians is pledged- The obligation, 
moreover, to be ‘ sincere and void of offence unto 
th(! day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness’ (Ph 1^^*) lests upon all Christians- 
and is not regarded in the apostolic ideal as a 
‘counsel of perfection’ for a privileged few ; foi 
the acknowledged end of the apostles’ labour was 
‘admonishing every man and teaching every man 
in all wisdom, that we may presimt every man 
perfect in Christ’ (Col 1'^^), ‘always striving for 
you in his ])rayers, that ye may stand perft‘ct and 
fully assured in all the w'lll of God ’ (4'*’). 

(a) ’J’h(‘ closer definition of Christian perfection 
is almost invariably stated in the NT in terms of 
love. The injunction, ‘ liecome ye imitators of 
God, as beloved children ; and walTk in love ’ (Ej)h 
5^’'), which com presses the ideal of perfection into a 
phrase echoing Mt 5^®, arose from the contempla- 
tion of God’s tireless tenderness in merciful dealing 
with the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
God’s perfection is jicrfect love ; man’s is in being 
like Him. Love with all the heart and soul and 
mind is the last sign of the perfect (Mt 22*’“*^’) ; for 
every lelationship, human and divine, ‘love is the 
bond of perfectness ’ ((Jol 3^*), and ‘ he that dwelleth 
111 love dwelleth in (iod, and God in him. Herein 
is our love ma<le perfect. . . . There is no fear in 
love ; but perfect love casteth out fear ’ (1 Jn 4^®*'), 
The boldest and most beautiful intcrjiretation of 
Christian perfection in sacred liteiature is St. 
Paul’s great hymn to love in 1 Co 13 (cf. also 
2 1* P da P''’) ; lor, ‘ if we love one another, God 
abidoth m us, and his love is perfected in us’ (1 Jn 
4^-). Obedience to ‘ the royal law according to the 
scrijdure,’ ‘the perfect law, the law of liberty,’ 
‘'riiou shalt love thy ncighlKmr as thy.sclf ’ (Ja P® 
2®j, becomes the vanisliiiig point of eveiy prophecy, 
precept, jiromise, and privilege in the NT ; for on 
this ‘ hangeth the whole law, and the projdiets ’ 
(Mt 22'^'’). Such love is the harmonious expression 
and completion of the whole human personality — 
mind, will, and feeling — not of feeling alone (1 Th 
5’-^®). But this love is always set forth as dependent 
upon the recognition and reception of ‘ the love 
which God hath in us ’ (1 Jn 4^®} ; ‘ We love, 
because he first loved us ’ (4‘®). God’s love towanls 
us is first ‘perfected in us’ (4'^), ‘ emptied forth in 
our hearts through the Holy Ghost wdiich was 
given unto us’ (Ho h®), in order that, by ‘ the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,’ ‘ fear that hath 
punishment’ maybe cast out, and the soul enoi- 
gized in all its activities Godward and manward by 
a human love made perfect through the divine. 
Only thus may we ‘have boldness in the day of 
judgement ; because as he is, even so are we in 
this world ’ (1 Jn 4*'^). 

{b) Hence Christian perfection is constantly de- 
clared to be wrought by the grace of God through 
Chilsi who dwells in our hearts by faith, ‘ to the 
end that, . . . boiiig rooted and grounded in love,’ 
we ‘ may he strong to apprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth anti length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,’ that we ‘ may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God ’ (Eph 3^'^®^*).* ‘ being confident 
of this very thing, that he which began a good 
w'ork in you wdll perfect it until the day of Jesus 


Christ’ (I’ll P ; cf. He 13^b Ph 2^®). This })ecuhiir 
I quality of perfection as Christian is basal in the 
N'r teaching: ‘perfect in Christ’ (Col 1*“) ; ‘ loi 
in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and in him ye are made full ’ (2**^- ; cf. 
1 Co 1*®) ; it is realizable only in Christ, and tins 
in every aspect of its origin, progress, and end. 
Something in His life and death is regarded as 
essential to its inception and bojie : ‘ 'Fhe huv 
made nothing perfect’ (He 7'*’); ‘For by one 
offering ho hath perfected for ever them that are 
saiietilied’ (lO^**) ; the etliical diseijdiiie by whicli 
perfection is attained finds its centre and sanction 
in Him: ‘Having been made perfect, he became 
unto all them that obey him the autlior of etenuil 
salvation’ (He 5® ; ef, 12^). Moreover, He is Him- 
self the only peifect man — the complete type ti» 
which all human perfection must conform ; we are 
‘ foreordained to be eonforined to the image of 
his Son, that he niiglit be tlie firstborn among 
many bretJiren ’(Ko H*^), so that ‘ the perfeeliiig of 
th(‘ saints’ tames ‘ till we all attain . . . unto a 
fullgrown man, unto the measure of tlie stature of 
the fulness of Christ ’ (Epli 4'^; cf. v.^^ 5', Pli 2®). 

(c) Nevertheless, perfection is considered to be 
dependent upon the effort of man in co ojici ating 
wuth the grace of God: ‘ But. w’lioso keepelli liis 
word, in him verily hath the love of (iod been 
perfected ’ (1 Jn ‘2®) : ‘ If we love one another, God 
abidoth in us, and his love is perfiaded in us’ (4‘^; 
cf. Ph 2 (’o V, Ja 5®). In order to he Christian, 
perfection must also be the perfection of tlie laiK' 
intent, the single eye (1 Co 10®b 1 P 4^', Mt oi 
the entire renunciation of self (Lk 14**'^), the com- 
plete discipline of the tongue (Ja 2’’''), as well as the 
full clustei of the fruits ol the Sjiirit (Gal 
(fl^) The lofty ideal of Christian perfection thus 
presented in the N'P raises two miestioiis (d great 
impoitance and of equal ditlieulty, wiiicli have 
been the chief grounds of controversy in the history 
of the doctrine within the ( Jiiirch. To these the 
NT gives no categorical answer ; such answers as 
are available, while valuable as far as they go, are 
at best equivocal or inferential, (a) Does Christian 
perfection inijily a state of sinlessnes.s ? The J ohan- 
nine writer asserts plainly concerning the children 
of God: ‘ Whosoever abidoth in him sinneth not. . . 
Whosoever is begotten of God doetli no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him ; and he eannot sin, be- 
cause he is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3®-®). And 
yet the same writer asserts with e(]ual plainness 
‘ If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If w^e confess 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to foigive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteoiisness. 
If we say that we have not sinned, we make him a 
liar, and his word is not in ns ’ (1®“*)* H obvious 
that these a.ssertions present an exceedingly dilli 
cult exegetical problem. Taken at their face value, 
they are contradictory. Considered in the light ol 
the doctrine of ])eif(‘ction, tliey depend much foi 
their meaning upon the signilicaiice attached to the 
common term ‘sin,’ and ufioii the nature of the 
qualifying woids chosen to express its closer defini- 
tion. Some relief has been sought in distinctions 
between sin as outw^ard or indwelling, voluntary 
or involuntary, momentary or habitual. The issue 
is too fine for discussion here. Cogent reasons for 
regarding Christian perfection in tlie N'l' as tin; 
destruction of all sin are given by John Fietcliei 
(‘ Essay on Christian Perfection,’ /Cor/r.?, v. 40-50j, 
and for the opposite view by P. T. Foisytli (ChrMt- 
ian Pei'/ectionTt ipp. 1-49). Commentaries [in loc.) 
should also be consulted. But, whichever view is 
adopted, there can be little dgubt tliat Christian 
perfection is regaided in Hciij>ture as eonij»atible 
with infirmity of knowledge and with otlier natural 
and inevitabie human limitations consistent with 
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the porsihtence to the end ol lite ot a state of ethiccil 
and spiritual probation ( Jii 17‘®, Ho 8’" -•*, 1 Co IS"*® 
9^, I Jn 2'). 'riiiH implies a constant need of the 
race of the atonin^^ work of Clirist (1 dn P) and 
the continued possihility of further pro;4ress in 
s])iritual attainiiKuit 

ifi) Is the attainment ut (Christian perfection 
possible in the present life? 'fhe answer to this 
dej)ends laifji^ely iij»on that ^iven to the jirevioiis 
(piestion. \\0iile it is extremely doubtful whether 
any sj)ecihc NT passage j^ives an answer in the 
afhrmative, it may fairly he said that the general 
tenor of the NT teaching forbids a negative re]>ly. 
This may be gathered from the passages alreaily 
quoted in this exposition. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that the use made of these for this end 
freijuently diqiends upon whetluir their exposition 
proceeils upon lines detei mined by antecedent 
t^ilvinistic or Arniinian tendencies. Morcovei, 
it should he noticed that the great ethical ami 
spiritual expeii(‘nces that constitute finality in the 
Christian life are mostly presented in timeless 
relations in the NT. Nevertheless the obligation 
to regard perfection as the attainable goal of the 
Chnstian estate is undeniable (Mt 2 Co 7\ 

Pli 3’^ Tie 6‘). The privilege, possibility, ami 
promise of reaching this blessedness are not, how- 
ever, declaied chiefly in definite textual state- 
menls; they are too deep for words. What the 
NT here reveals is not so much a doctrine as a con- 
sciousness — and a consciousness of indescribable 
wealth and power — that He u-ho hath begun a 
good work in us will also perfect it. In this vital 
and vitalizing consciousness the expectation of 
Christian perfection lived, moved, and had its 
being in the A])ostohc Cdiurcb. 

11. Historical . — Each of the main theological 
systems has preserved, in the form of doctiinc, 
cx])0iience, or tradition, one orothci of the aspects 
of Christian perfection presented in the NT; but 
theie is no consecutive history of the doctrine. It 
will be more satisfactory, therefore, to considei 
the types of theory exhibited than to attempt any 
chronological arrangement of the material avail- 
able. 

I. Patristic. — This type appears in fiagments 
mostly continuing the strain of thought and 
phraseology of the NT; Christian perfection is 
the perfection of love achieving through grace 
the righteousness of faith. 

‘ Hy love were all the elect of Ood made perfect. . . . Those 
who have been perfected in love through the grace of Qo<l attain 
to the place of the godly. . . . Blessed were we, dearly beloved, 
if we should he doing the command men te of (lod in concord of 
love . Blesised is the man to whom the Lord shall impute 
no sin, neither is guile in his mouth ’ (Clement of Rome, ad Cor. 
4»f ) 

Speaking of faith, hope, and love, Polycarp writes ‘ If any 
man he in these, he has fullilled the law of righteousness, for 
he that hath love is far from all sin ’ {ad Phil. 3) 

Ignatius repeats this testimony : * Faith is the beginning of 
life and love the end ; and the two being found in unitv are God, 
while all things else follow in their tram unto true nobility. No 
man professing faitli sinneth, and no man possessing love hateth ’ 
(ad Eph. 14). ‘ .Seeing ye are perfect, let your cnunsols also be 

perfect; for, if ye desire to do well, Go<l is ready to grant the 
means ’ {ad Stnprn 11). 

Irtmanus understands that the apostle Paul ‘declares that 
those are “ the perfect ” W'ho present unto the Lord body, soul 
and spirit without offence ; who not only have the Holy Spirit 
aliiding in them, bub also preserve faultless their souls and 
bodies, keeping their fidelity to God, and inamtaming right- 
eous dealings with their neighbours '(ativ. IJ<rr. v vi. 1 ; cf. also 
Diduche, i., vi., x , xvi ) 

Clement of Alexandria, influenced by Gnostic tendencies, 
illustrates how early the wavering faith of Christian thinkers 
waa drawn in two ways respecting Christian perfection : ‘ A 
man may he perfected, whether as godly, or as patient, or in 
chastity, or in labours, or as a mart.v r, or in knowledge. But 
to be perfected in all these together I know not if this may he 
said of any who is yet man, save onl.v of Him who put on human- 
ity for us ’ {Strorn. iv. 21). Yet he writes again • ‘ It is a thing 
impossible that man shon’d be perfect as God is perfect ; but it is 
the Father’s will that we, living according to the Gospel in blame- 
less or unfailing obedience, should become perfect ’ {ih. vii. 14 ). 
.lerouic may servo to illustrate a later phase of Patrutic 


thought when Pela<>ian views of perfection found currency : 
‘ We maintain also tiiat, considering our time, pKice and hodilv 
w'eaknesH, we can avr)id sinning, if we will, as long as our mind 
18 bent upon it, and Llie string of our harp is not Klackoned hy 
any wilful fault ’ (Z>iaL ayaiVi.sf f/ie Pelapiamyiii 4 ). 

2. Methodist. — This typo is considered at this 
stage because {n) the doctrine of (/bristian perfec- 
tion is pre-eminently the di.stiiictivo doctiine of 
this cominiuiit ) , which at present con.stitutes the 
lar^^est Protestant Cbiircb ; {b) it presents the fullest 
and most delinit^ly articulated statement of the 
ductiiiie, and claim.s to be a direct contiimal ion in 
modern times of tiie a[)o&tolic teaebin^; (r) it is 
claimed by .1. A. Faulkner, of the Drew Tlieoloojcal 
Seminary, that ‘the Methodists were the lust Dlirisl 
ians who officially, and as a united body, without 
deviation, and with the power of a ebunrli behind 
them to make it ellective, tau^dit the NT doctrine 
of Christian perfection’ (O. A. Curtis, The Chrtsit- 
t((n Fdith, p. r)2r>) ; they also embodied it in their 
standaids and expounded and defended it as ‘ the 
j^rand dejiosituin which God lias lodged with the 
])eo])le called Methodists, and for the sake of pro- 
}iagating this chielly He apjieared to have lai^ed 
us uji’ (J. VVesley, ITith Sept., 2(3tli Nov. 

1799) ; {d) it is claimed that the state of (diristiaii 
perfection has been attained and enjoyed in living 
experience. The doctrine is stated in ‘A Plain 
Account of Christian I’erfection, as believed and 
taught by the JievMuend Mr. John Wesley, from 
the V^ear 172,”) to the Yi'ar 1777, and ‘ Hi icj 'I'nouglits 
on Christian Perfection ’ ( The Works oj the Uev. John 
Wesleif, London, 1840, xi. 351-428). * 'I’lie spiritual 
values of the iloctrinc hnd their highest expression 
in The Methodist Hymn Jiooky particulaily in the 
unique section 'For Believers seeking /or Full 
Bedemption.’ W, B. Pope {A Compendium of 
Christum Theologif, iii, 27-1 00) gives a careful 
ilogmatic and historical review of the doctrine. 
From the days of the Holy Club at Oxford (1730) 
the Wesleys persist 1‘ntly sought perfection. Theii 
earliest conce})t ions of it were mystical and ascetic, 
but intensely ethical. The inlhitmce of these cliai- 
acteristics remained even when, after their eonver- 
hioTi, their conciiption of peifiM-tion had become 
stiictly evangelical ; tlioir theory progressed from 
a preparatory ethical discipline, whose elements 
were but imjiei li'iitly iindei stood, to a clearly 
apprehended and, as they profoundly believeil, 
Scriptural conviction of the privilege open to every 
Christian believer of being perfected in the love of 
God and man, and of being wholly delivered from 
indwelling sin. The doctrine formed the natuial 
.sequel to the joyous assurance of acceptance with 
God that W’as the seal of justifying faith ; Christ- 
ian perfection was the further seal of the Holy 
Spirit sot upon the earnest striving of the regene- 
rate will accompanied by a faith working by love ; 
such faith made this blessing its direct object, 
received it as a gift of grace, and retaiiK'd it by the 
obedience of faith which became fruitful and etlcc- 
tive through an abiding union wdtli the crucified 
and risen Redeemer. Indeed, the doctrine of a 
complete deliverance from all sin was regaidcd as 
the logical and experimental outcome of the pro- 
clamation of a free, full, present salvation as the 
gift of grace to every penitent sinner. Tli<‘, exposi- 
tion of the doctrine is marked hy reasonableness 
and moderation, hy great frankness and spiritual 
daring. Definitions often state what it is not. 
The main features of the Methodist doctrine are 
as follows : (1) it is not absolute, nor Adamic, nor 
angelic perfection, nor is any one ‘infallible while 
he remains in the body ’ (Wesley, IJ'or/cs, xi. 400) ; 
nor is it a perfection of justification (p. 424) ; it is 
not legal, yet it is relative to a given law — the law 
of love ; hence (2) it is perfect love : 

‘ By perfeotion I mean the humble, gentle, patient love of 
God and our neighbour, ruling our tempera, words and actions ' 
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(p. 42b). ' Pure love rei{<ninp alone in the heart and life -this 

iH the whole of Srriptural perfection ’ (p. ‘ There is noth- 

injf higher in religion , them us, m effect, nothing else’ (p. 4i:i) 

(3) Ferfcct love is one law stated in I lie 
gospel to wliich w e are now subjetst in the Christian 
dispensation ; this is not a mitigated law, hut a 
higher law than that contained in ordinances ; it 
IS the only law' iiossible for ns to obey ami by 
which we can be judged. Because it is the royal 
Jaw, the law' of Clirist, obedience to it (;onstitutes 
(’hristiari [lertection in the Method i.st .sense (ef. p. 
399). This is the plain doctrine found in vary- 
ing words throughout John Wesley’s w ri tings (cf. 
Journal^ ‘27th Aug. 1768). While niysti(‘al and 
ascetic teaclna's of perfection, w'lio make love its 
ess(‘nce, hai e seldom related it to tlie ethical obedi- 
(‘iice of faith, lie boldly dcclaies that the righteous- 
ness of the law IS fullilled in those in whom faith 
w’oiking hy love is reckoned for jierfection. Hence, 
as his critics admit (cl. C. Hodge, Systenui/tr 
'J'hfolofjy, iii. 2r)8), there is no tolerance of anti- 
nomianism in Wesley’s doctrine. Moreover, ‘this 
law’ of faith working by love is jilainly dillereiit 
iiom the law of works’ (Wesley, Works, xi. 490). 
Only in (diedience to the law' of love can Weslev’s 
doctrine Ik:* regarded as (4) sinless jierfection. lie 
Avrites . 

‘I do not contend for the term " sinlesa,” though 1 do not 
object agaiuBt it ’ (p. 428) ‘ Ih it wnleHs ? It is not worth wfiile 

to contend for a term It la aalvation from sin ’ (p. 424). 

Yet in answ'er to the question, Does being made 
perfect in love imply that all inward sin is taken 
away he says : 

‘ Untioutdedly , or how (ian we be said to be aaved from all 
onr unclcaimesscB’i" (p. 871 f , of. p. 3h0fT ). 

‘The Methodist doctrine is the only one that 
has consistently and boldly maintained the destruc- 
tion of the cjiinal mind, or the inbred sin of our 
tallen nature’ (rojjo, lii. 97). It goes further than 
certain mystics and the Pietists of the school of 
Sp<‘ner in asserting that the ueAvness of life im- 
})arted by jierfect love depends for its full exercise 
upon a perfect death to sin. 

* The combination of the two eleinents, the negative annihila- 
tion of the principle of sin and the positive effusion of perfect 
love is, it may he said, peculiar to Methodist theology as siicli’ 
iih , cf also A. Lowrey, Posstbilities oj Grace, New York, 1881 ; 
11 8 Foster, Christian pyrity). 

Nevertheless Wesley frankly admits that, w'hile 
lliose who are jierfected in love are freed from all 
unholy tempers, jiride, anger, self-will, and sinful 
(h'sires, they are not free from mistakes, infirmities 
of judgment., involuntary negligences, and ignor- 
ances. These, hoAvever, though tliey are imlced 
deviations from the jierfect law, are not, strictly 
sjieaking, sims. He recognizes the difliculty of 
accurately disci imiiiating betw een sinful and sinless 
faults (cf. xi. 381), but nothing is sin propcily speak- 
ing save ‘ a voluntary transgression of a known 
law'.’ 

‘ J behove there is no snc’h perfection in this life as excludes 
lliese iiivoluntarj' transgressions which I ajiprehend to he 
naturally consequent on the ignorance and mistakes insepaiable 
from moitality. Therefore “sinless perfection” is a phrase I 
never use, lest I should seem to (contradict iuvself. ( believe a 
person filled with the love of God is still liable to these in- 
voluntary transgressions. Such transgressions you may call 
sms, if you please , I do not, for the reasons above mentioned ' 
(\i. 380‘. cf. also p. .H(58). 

Htill such faults, though not properly sins, cannot bear the 
rigour of God's liistice, and therefore ‘ the best of men need 
Christ as their Priest, their Atonement, their Advocate with 
the Father ; not only as the continuance of tiieir every blessing 
depends on His death and intercession, hut on account of their 
coming short of the law of love. For every man living does so. 

, . The most perfect may properly for themselves, as well as 
for their brethren, say, “Forgive us our trespasses.” . . . For 
want of duly considering this, some deny that they need the 
atonement of Christ. Indeed, exceeding few , I do not re- 
member to have found five of them in England. Of the two I 
would sooner give up perfection ; but we need not give up 
either one or the other. The perfection I hold, “love rejoicing 
eveiinore, praying without cea^ng, and in everything giving 
tliauks,” is well consistent with it; if any hold a perfection 
whith IS not, they must look to It’ (xi. 401 ; cf. p. 379). 


[ (5) Perfection is received instantaneously hy 

faith. 

‘As to the manner. I believe tins perfection is alwavs 
wroui^iit in the soul l>y a simple act of faith ; coij.s('queiitI\ in 
an ui.-^tant Ihil I believe a gradual w'ork, hotii preceding and 
following that instant ’ (xi 428) ‘Put (Jod does not, will not, 
give tiiat faitli unless we .seek it with all diligenci' in Uic way 
which He hatii oulaincd,’ namely ‘in vigorous, universal ohedi 
ence, lu a zealous kiwjnng of all the coimnaiidiiients, in watcli- 
fiilnesH and painfulncss, in den^iiif; ourselves, and taking up 
oui cross dally , us well as in earnest piayer and fiistnig, and a 
close attendance on all the ordinances of God ’ ()> * Yet 

these aie not necessary ni the same smise or same degiee as 
faith . . tliey are rcmotel> rn'ccssari ; faith is inunediateh 
and directly necessary ’ (v i 50) 

(6) Perfection is jiossihle in this life, Wesley 
frequently urces this, hnt admits that it is a rare 
experience, thoiijjfh ‘sevcial jiersons luive eujvixed 
the blessing without iiiterrujitioii for many ytuiis ’ 
‘ 1 know’ many that lovi* tiud with all tliiui liVart ’ 
(xi. 402; cf })}), 393, 389, lii. 96-100). Ills matmt* 
juilgment was • 

‘Ah to the time J believe this instanl geneiallv is tin 
in.stant of death, the moment before the soul leaves Ihe boil.i 
Jhit I believe it iua\ V»e ten, twentv , or forty jears before. 1 
believe it us usually nian> years after jiistilieation , l)ut tliai it 
ina.\ be witlini hve ycats or live inontbs attei it, I know no con- 
cluHive argument to the contrary ’ (xi. 42!l ; ef p. :t73) Yet, aa 
it 18 given instantaneously, in one moment, ‘we are to expect 
it, not at deatli, hut every moment , now ih the aece)ited time 
(p. 307, cf. p 378 f.) Still ‘I believe tliat in the case of most 
they gradualh die to sin and grow in grace, till at , or jierhnp.s 
a little before, dtivLh God perfects them in love, but. not all , 
sometimes He “cuts short Ills work”, lledoeH the woik of 
many years in a few’ weeks, pe rhaps in a week, u <1 a>, an hour ’ 
(]) 406), *80 that one ma\ atlirm the work is gradual, another, 
It 18 instantaneous, without any niannei of < oiitiadiellon ’ 
(p. 407). ‘ Put those wlio are perfect can undouhtedh grow in 

grace, and that not only while thej are in the hodv , hut to all 
eternity ’(p 40!>). 

(7) Assurance and profession. — Wesley ajijdied 
ids doctrine of assurance to the attainment of 
Christian perfection as he did to the clear conscious- 
ness of justilicjilion. Tlie Sjiiiit of God bore 
Avitness to tlie reality and ceitainty of each ot 
these spiritual states. Thi.s witness and the 
‘ marks An exjierience of a total death to sin ond 
ail entire renewal in the love and image of (bid 
were essential to the human coniideiice that) the 
state of perfection had been readied (pj). 385 f., 
404). This interior evidence was not ahvays equallj’’ 
dear; it was sust’eptihle of intermission and ot 
increasing degree.^ of (;ertainty (j). 403). As to the 
profe.s.sion of Christian jierfection, Iii.s statements 
are diaraetei izcd hy great caution and a sane 
reserve; he is at jiairis to admonish jirofessors 
against the jiiesumption of pride and (hepeiilsof 
enthusia.sm, yet he favours a humble confession of 
enjoyment ot the bh'ssing to the glory of God. 

* Be particularly careful in speaking of yourHclf ; you may 
not indeed deny the work of God ; hut speak of if when you are 
called thereto, in the most inoffensive manner posnible. 
Indeed, you need give it no general name ; neither jierfection, 
Banctillcation, the second blessing, nor the having attami’d 
Kathcr speak of the jiarticulars which (iod hath wrought for 
you. You niav say, “At «uch a time I felt, a cfuinge which I 
am not able to (‘xpress; and since liiat time, I have not felt 
pride, or self-will, or anger, or unbelief ; nor anytliin;.; but a 
fulness of love to (ioei and all mankind ”’ (xi. 417, cf pp. 382, 
390). 

It seems doubtful whether We.sley himself ever 
professed to haie reached this state (for the 
opposite view cf. Curti.s, p. 374 ik). Later Metho 
dists have be<‘n extremely shy of profession. 

‘As employed by the individual Christian conccniing hunsiU, 
perfection is a term more appropriate to his aspiration than his 
professed attainment' (W. P. Pope, A Uiyhei Catec/nsm of 
Theology, London, 1883, p. 276). ‘There is no conKciouHness 
more unf’onscious of self than that of perfect holiness and lov e ‘ 
(Pope, Comp. oJ Chr. Theol.^ iii. 66). 

(8) Amissibility . — Wesley’s later judgment, eoii- 
trary to some of his earlitu* statements, was that 
Christian perfection as a state of grace might be 
lost by uiifaithfillncsH ; it was never beyond the 
reach and reality of tcmjitjition^ 

‘I do not include an impossibility of falling from it, either in 
part or in whole. Therefore 1 retract several expressions in 
our Hymns, which partl> express, partly imply such an im- 
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possibility’ (xi. 428). ‘We are surrounded with mslaiioes of 
those who lately evperienoed all that I mean by perfection. 
They had both the fruit of the Spirit, and the witness; but 
they ha\e now lost both’ (p. 4 iiof. ; of. pp. 402, 426, also 
Jovrii (!, 2 ">tb ,lul\ 1774, and Letters, 27th Jan. and 12th Feb. 
1707) 

3. Arminian. — Metliodiat doctrine generally was 
Arniinian in type, and its doctrine of Christian 
perfection found a starting-point in the teaching 
of the Iteinonstrant divines. The early Arminians 
wrote nmch on tins doctrine ; it was a consequent 
of their primary theological jirinciples ; but their 
views lacked clear delinition. It wiih exhibited 
rather iu its opposition to the Homan doctrine of 
works of supererogation and the Calvinist ten- 
dencies to antinomianism than as the clear obliga- 
tion and privilege of evangelical religion. For the 
views of Armiiiius himself, who died early (1609), 
which arc less sharply defined than those of his 
follow^ers, see Works of Arminlus, tr. J. Nichols, 
London, 1820-29, 1 . 6U8, li. 408. Charged with 
I’elagian t-imdencies because he asserted that it 
was possible for the regauierate perfeclly to keep 
God’s jiret t'pts, he repudiated the Velagian position 
b 3 ^ hasin*^ this possihilit,y wdiolly upon the grace of 
(iod, and therein claimed airniity wuth the teach- 
ing of Augustine His follow'era dwelt upon a 
piu'fection of three degrees : (1) that of beginners ; 
(2) that of piolicients — the pertectiou of unimpeded 
progress in the regenerate life ; and (3) that of the 
truly perfe<!t — tlie perfection of an established 
maturity of giwo in which the sinful habit is sub- 
dued. Of the last stage little is positively taught 
con eniiny its limitations, means, or certitude. 
Episcopius says 

‘The oonimandinentfi of God may be kept with what He 
re^furda as a perfect fultilnicnt, in the aiiprciiie love whi<'h the 
Gospel requires aooordin^ to the eovenaiit of grace, anil in the 
utmost exertion of human strength assisted by Divine help. 
This consummation Irndudes two things, (1) A perfection pro- 
portioned to the powers of eac'h individual; (2) A pursuit, of 
always higher perfection ’ {ap. l^ipe, ('amp 0 / Chr. Theol.'^ m 
84. of i lodge, 111 263). P. van Ijimiiorch describes it as 
‘ perfect, in being correspondent to the provisions and terms of 
the Divine covenant It is not sinless or an absolutely perfect 
obedience, but such as consists in a sincere love of piety, 
absolutely exclmlmt' e\er> habit of sin ' (Tnstifutiones Theolofjice 
Christ Kdirp^, Aui-.L<‘i(lain, 1716, pp. Cf) 8 a, (J. 6 i)b, 6 ()la [tr. W. 
.loni's, liondon, 1702]). 

Similar pohitiona were regarded sympathetically 
by the Cambridge Platonists ; their exposition 
ami enforcement of Christian jierfection formed a 
transition stage between l.hc Arminian doctrine 
and it.s more deliiiite and evangelical development 
ill Methodism. It w'as natural that the Arminian 
tyjie as elaborated and deepened by Mi^tlioilisrn 
should be met antagonistically by the type of 
thought characteristic of Calvinism. 

4. Lutheran and Calvinistic. — In general this 
otters a direct negative to most of the positive 
claims regarding (diristian perfection : perfection 
is never realized in the present life ; in no case is 
sin entirely subdued ; the most advanced believer 
daily net'ds to praj' for the forgiveness of sins to 
w'hich guilt attaches. It is admitted that a direct 
obligation lies upon the (ttiristiaii to be ‘perfect 
even as your Father wliich is in heaven is perfect ’ ; 
that the gos[>el [irovision for Cliri.stian perfection 
is all-sutiicient ; that a peifection involvinjj ulti- 
mately a complete deliveramie from all sin is the 
sure promise of God in Christ. The essential 
question, lioyvever, is whether this promise of 
perfection is intended by Cod to be fulfilled in this 
life, and whether cases are known in wliich the 
lU’omise has been actually fullilled. 

Wliilst ‘ all admit that God can render His people perfect 
before death as well as after it, . . . the answer given to these 
questions by the Church universal is in tlie negative' (Hodge, 
iii. 246), 

The gioiinds for this view are: (i.) the spiritu- 
ality 01 the divine '‘law with the alxsclutenesH and 
immutability of its demands ; for it condemns as 
sinful any want of conformity to the standard of 


alisolute iierfectioTi as exhibited in the Bible ; (ii.) 
the express declaration of Scripture that all men 
are sinners — and this not in the sense that all 
men have sinned and all are guilty, but that all 
men have sin constantly clinging to them (iii.) 
pa-ssages of Scriptuie w Iiich describe the reality of 
the conflict betw'cen tlie flesh and the spirit — c.g., 
the fraj^ment of Paul’s autobiography in Ko 7, tlie 
confession of })crsistent imjierfeetion (Ph the 

lusting of flesh and spirit in Christian living 
(Gal ; (iv.) the unceasing testimony of Christ- 
ian cxjierience, corporate and personal, in the 
confession of sin and the }»rayer for forgiveness. 

A Christian ‘ never is in a state which satisfies his own coii- 
yiciion of what he ought to be. He mnv call his deficiencies 
iiifirnntios, weakncsKcs, and errors, and mav refuse to call them 
sins. But this does not alter the case. W liate\ ei tin-} are eiJled, 
It is admitted that they need God’s pardoning incicy ’(Hodge, 
111 260^ ‘ Nothing which the law does not condemn can te’ed 

expiation. If these transgressions, therefore, need atonement, 
they are sins in the sight of God ' ( 16 . p. 265). 

The one sense in which Christian perfection is 
acknowledged in tlie standards of the Reformation 
— Lutheran and Reformed, and particulai I 3 " in 
moilern Calvinism— is perfection by inipiitaliori. 
I’his assumes that his status as perfetd as well as 
his status as justified is lor the (^hristian believer 
comphded in (ttnist, and applied to him as a 
free gift in the covenant of grace. His perfection 
is the imputed rigliteousness of Christ, Col 2^®, 
1 Co 1 ^, and He lU’* aie ij noted in sujqiort. It is 
the peifection of Another reckoned to the elect 
believer, ‘given to them for wdiom it is appointed’ 
(cf. Conf. Aug. xxvii. ; Calvin, In.st. ill. xxii. 2 , 
IV. i, 17 , viii. 12 ; art. ‘ Vollkommcnlieit in riilC^ 
XX. 733 tt.). A modified form of this view’ appears 
to be taken b,y I’or.syth {Christian Perfection'^, 
ebs i, and ii. ). Perfection thus tends to become a 
subject for dogmatics ratlier than ethics in the 
(diristian system ; for moral chaiacter is not trans- 
ferable. In the keen contioversy on (Jliristiaii jter- 
fection at the time of the Evangelical Revival the 
Calviriistic arguments were met by John Fletcher, 
vicar of Madeley, himself not only an authoritative 
exyionent of the Methodist position, but a beautiful 
exani|>lc of its grace. His La.^t ('heck to Antino- 
mtani.'tni (London, 1787), written in reply to a 
polemical pamphlet, A (J reed for Arudmans and 
Perfectionists, by Richard Hill, Fellow' of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, seeks to show the Scrijitural 
character of the Methodist doctriiu', and that il 
was sanctioned by the best theological writers 
{Works, iv. 4()6-v. 226). Whilst the doctrine of 
the We.sleya has been generally condemned by the 
Churches, it is not ditticult to establish sympathetic 
relations between it and the higher spiritual 
aspiration and teaching of tlie Church of England, 
of which the Wesleys and Fletcher were clergy- 
men. 

5. Anglican.— Here the strong desire for com- 
prehension in doctrine and devotion made room in 
the articles and offices of the Book of Common 
Player for both Calvinistic and Arminian tenden 
cies. The former tendency is seen cliietty in the 
doctrinal colouring of the articles, the latter in the 
devotional wi'altli of the liturgies of the Church. 
The Arminimi nositions w'ere favoured by High 
Churchmen of the Nonjuror type. The Wesleys 
came by ancestry from tliat stock, and strong 
Bjaiitual sympathy with its traditions deeply influ- 
enced their teaching. In this atmosjihere tlieir 
doctrine of Christian perfection was bom, and its 
development was noiirislied by these traditions. 
John Wesley declares that the doctrine of Christian 
])erfection, w hich he held until the close of his life, 
wjis essentially identical iu principle with that 
1 Luther is quoted as sa.ying : ‘The sins of a Christian are for 
his good ; and if he liad no sin, he would not be so well off, 
neither would prayer flow so well ’ (K. H. Bogatzkj^ Golden 
Tieasury, London, 1773, p. 828). 
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wliich he preached in a University scTinon, in St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, on Isl Jan. 173J, live years before 
his evangelical conversion ; he also traces its 
starting-point to the reading of Jeremy Taylor's 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Lwing and Holy 
Hying ; he acknowledges the influence of ii Kempis 
upon it, and expi esses his great indebtedness to 
tlie writings on Christian perfection of the fearless 
Non juror, William Jiaw (Works ^ xi. 35111’.). He 
considered that the type of Christian perfection 
wliich In; expounded was in harmony %vith the 
K|)iritiial ideals and devotional formularies of the 
Englisli Church ; it was not forbidden by her 
articles and was sanctioned by the language of her 
offices, collects, and homilies.^ Fletcher .sho\A s 
how ‘ this vein of godly desire after Christian per- 
fection runs through her daily services’ (iv. 43(i- 
453). Attention may be calleu to tJbe confirmation 
of the view that (i.) Christian j)erfection consists in 
pi'i'fect love ; the w ords of the collect in the ante- 
communion service, ‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Sjiirit, that 
M'c may jierfectly love thee, and worthily magnify 
thy holy Name, through Christ our Lord ’ — m 
themselves .stating a doctiine of Chri.stiari perfec- 
tion satisfying every evangelical claim — And echo 
in other collects and exposition in certain of the 
liomilies (^.<7. , the collect for Quinquagesima, the 
hooi'ly on ‘Charity,’ and ‘for Cood Friday’); 
Wesley quotes Archbishop Usher as confirming 
his conc(‘ption of being perioct: 

‘To have a heart so ull-flaniiiiK with the love of Ood, as con- 
tinually to offer up every thoutfht, word, and work, as a spiritual 
gacnllcf , acceptable to God thronjfh Ohnet’ {Works, \i. 

(ii ) Chiistian perfection implies cleansing from all 
actual and inbred sin ; this is a burden of desire 
and exfieetatioTi in several paits of tlie liturgy; 
<\g., in tlu‘ ancient liturgical creed of the Church, 
the ‘To Denm’; ‘Vouchsnfe., C l.ovd, to keep us 
this day without sin’ , it is tlie retiain of many of 
the collects (et. tliose for the Circumcision, the 
hist Sunday after Easter, the first, ninth, eight- 
eenth, niiKiteenth Sundays after Trinity, Innocent s’ 
day, St. Luke’s day, etc.); the baptismal office 
deiinitely contein]»lates and desires a death to all 
inbred sin, that the baptized ‘ may crucify the ohl 
man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin ’ ; 
the proper preface for Christmas day in the com- 
munion office regards the end of the Incarnation 
a.s ‘ wit hout spot of sin, to make us clean from 
all sin ’ ; lest tho.se should be regarded as aspira- 
tions for the unattainable, the faith of the Church 
is diiected to God who ia ‘ wont to give more than 
we desire or deserve’ (tw'elfth Sunday after 
Trinity). 

6. Earlier views. — Behind Protestant theories of 
Christian perfection lay the influential systems of 
)hilosophical and psychological theology — Gnostic, 
’elagian, Augustmian — which never wholly pass 
out of sight. Each of these had its doctrine of 
perfection. 

(a) Gnostic, — Influenced both by Platonic and 
by Stoic philo.sophy, the Gnostic regarded perfec- 
tion as the prerogative of the ‘spiritual’ — those 
redeemed from the bondage of matter and the flesh 
— for it was assumed that sin was an inseparable 
as.sociation of matter. Consequently a meta- 
phy.sieal perfection took the place of the ethical 
and evangelical privilege of the NT ; it was 
attained by way of knowledge pos8e.s.sed only by 
the initiated, and as a gift indcjiendent of tlie 
exercise of faith and the ethical grace of love ; it 
was an esoteric state entered through theosojihic 
in.sight and had no living connexion with Christ 
till (High obedience to His perfect law of love (cf. 
Clem. Alex. Pmd. i. 6). 

1 ‘ The power of the Church of Eutdand lay not so much in its 
formal theoloiry as in its liturpry ’(A. V. O. Allen, Th« Continuity 
0 / Christian Thought, London, 1884, p. 324). 


{b) Pdagian.—Vovit'oXiim here was the crown of 
natural jirocesses — the supreme effort of tlie 
inherent [tower of the human wdll ; God required 
nothing unattainable by the exercise of native 
faiuilties succoured by natural meaiis of grace ; 

f ierfection was in the wise adjustment of the 
ninian organism to its appointed environment ; 
no inherent tendency to evil interfered w ith corn- 
[>lete obedience to {he divine law ; education was 
the means and in.stninient of jierfcction ; the re\’e- 
lation and oxamitle of Je.su.s, together w ith favour- 
able circumstances, weie aids ot the bigliest order 
to its aebievcmeiii; by their means a self-di.sei- 
plined spirit might, ana in .some cases did, attain, 
w'itbout the Rjiecilic hel[i of t lie grace of the Holy 
S[)irit, to the perfection of chaiacter wdiicb satislitsl 
the merciful Judge of mankind ; the same merciful 
regaid covered the inevitable faults of im]ierfect 
adjustment ; the grace of (Jod was original in 
human nature, and jierfection was its instiiK-tive 
quest and attainable goal ; grace merely enabled 
Uie recipient to reach it more easily. Hence the 
Johannine saying, ‘ If w'e say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselve.s,’ is, for such as ‘attain,’ the 
liyt>erbolisin of humility, and tlie [letition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Forgive ns our trespasses,’ is a 
corporate confession used onl\ as ex[)resHing the 
desne ami need of otbeis (cf. I’elagius, ap. Augus- 
tine, de Perf. Juslif. ‘2f., fl). ()bviou.sIy perfect ion 
of this type is natural isticralliei than distinctively 
Gliristian ; it w’as on this account condemned at 
the Council of Carthage fA.r>. 418). 

(c) Excessive tlread of Pelagian- 

ism fettered the mind of Augustine, its great 
ant agonist, in bis judgment as to the jiossildlity of 
attaining Christian jierfection. llesitation in 
accepting the full imjilicatioiis of his doctrine of 
grace is a marked feature of his teaching. Perfia*- 
tion is [lossible ; foi divine graci' is irresistible ; 
the human will might he so constrained by the 
divine that pei feet concurrence wit li the good and 
acceptable and jierlect will of God would he 
eff’ected. Moreover, he connects sucli a coneurrence 
directly with [lerhait love— a supreme delight in 
God which overcomeb every ojiposite tendency. 
It may not be asserted that God cannot, so make 
Iliniself pre.serit to the soul that, t-lie old nature 
being entirely abolished (‘tota penitu.s vetustate 
eon.'iunipta ’ [de b’pir. et Lit, xxxvi. Gfl]), a life 
should he lived in this world such as will h(i lived 
in the eternal contemplation of Him in the w 01 Id 
to come. But, in the inscrutable wisdom of the 
divine sovereignty, God has restrained His grace 
so that no soul may reach perfection on eaith ; 

‘ Et ideo cjus perfectionein etiaiu in hac vita eBse possibilein, 
Tietrarc non posHumus, quia omnia'poasibiha eunt Deo, sive quae 
facit solasua voluntate, 8jv« quae co-operantibus ercaturae suae 
voluntatibus a se fieri posse constituit. Ac per hoc quic<|uul 
eorum non facit, sine exemplo est quulem in ejus opcribuw 
factis ; sed apud Dcum et in ejus virtute iiaiict causain qua fieri 
possit, et in ejus sapientia quare non factum sit ' {ih v. 7). 

In a word, Augustine dismisses the hope of jierfec 
tion in this life, while acknowledging that it is 
po.ssihle, becau.se the will of God [lermits and 
appoints that sin should persist in the most perfect 
Christians as es.sential to true humility ; this view 
harmonizes with his theory that sin is a defect 
that in the divine s(4ieme works a greater good. 
Hence all saints confess themselves sinners, though 
he hesitates aixmt including the Blessed Virgin. 

These earlier view's entered as determining fac- 
tois into the conceptions of perfection prevalent 
in Roman Catludic teaching and jiract ice. From 
Gnostic sources came the ascetic tendencies, Pela- 
giani.sm contributed the element of human ability 
which lay in the doctrine of merit, while the 
doctrine of concupiscenc e and the power of sacra- 
mental graceareclo.sely allied with Augu.stinianism. 
7. Ascetic and Roman.— («) Asceticism in some 
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form lian been a popular and persistent variant for 
perfection in Christian history (cf. Harnack, Hist, 
of Dof/nKt^, i, 238 f,). For its self-discipline apos- 
tolic antliority is claimed (ef. 1 Ti 4"^, Ac 24^®). 
I^erfoctioii is possible only as the fruit of long, lone 
vigilance, ever-deej)ening humility, and ceaseless 
self-mortilication. Macarius of Egypt (t 391) is a 
typical exponent. 

I’crfection is to burn with ‘ardent and inextinguiahaide love 
to the Lord’ (Horn, x 2), to reach perfect freedom and purit.^, 

' the perfect cloansitif^ from win, and freedom from base pas- 
sions, and the attainment of the hij^^hest reach of virtue, that is, 
the sanctification of the heart, vsiiich takes i>lace through the 
indwelling of the Divine and perfect Spirit of Qod in perfect 
jo^ ’ {Horn, li 2) But, while ‘ every one of ua must attain 
blessedneHs through the gift of the Holy Spirit, he may in 
faith and love and the struggle of the determination of his fiec 
will reach a perfect degree of virtue, that so he may both by 
grace and h\ righteousness win eternal life ’ (de Perfect. inSpti 
h 1 ; cf. U(tin xix.) 

Stress is laid upon the co-ordination of human 
merit and divine giace, in winning iieifection ; this 
is a tendency of ascetic writers generally. A 
fuitliei typical movement legards concupiscence ns 
lemaining in the soul foi its discijdine in humility, 
even when d(‘siie for the extiipatioii of sin had 
become a ruling pas.sion. Hence Christ, ian perfec- 
tion nevc'r becomes more than aspiiation and 
a])j)io\im:ition in leligious expeiience. Macarius 
confesse-N • 

‘ Never ii.icc I seen a Thristiun man perfect and entirely free. 

. 1 ni\''cll ma> have reachc^d that point sometimes, buthave 
learned still Dial no man i.s jierfeot ’ {Horn viii h). 

It is common testimony that the iierfei^t destruc- 
tion of sin in the heart lies beyond human experi- 
ence —€.g , Nilus (I t\ 440), a tyjMcal representative 
of Cieek asceti(*ism {de Tnnper. ii., dc (Jefo Vifiis), 
Marcus I^riunita, a 5th cent. Egyptian hermit {de 
I'cmper, 27), Maximus Confes.sor (t 662; Cent. iv. 
‘<le Chaiitate,’ Cent. iii. 46, 70), and especially 
Cassian(1 c. 450; Conferences, paHSitn). Ileference 
should heie be made to the association of Christian 
peifection with the obligations of a ‘religious’ 
vocation ; it was not the calling of the many, but 
ol the f(wv ; it implied ‘counsels of perfection’ — 
chastity, povei ly, and obedience — which only the 
elect could receive. The resultant idea of a two- 
fold stamiard of perfection, wliieli arose in the 
early history of the Clmreh (cf. iJidache ; Cyjirian, 
dc Opcrc ct Elcenios. ; Ambrose, ffe Offiriis Cler., 
etc.), deepened into a fuTidamental principle in the 
ascetic (lucst for [lerfection. 

‘ The Cliurcli resclutch declared w'ar on all these alieiniits to 
(•lc\at( e\.ingclical perfcrtion as an intlcxible law for all, and 
c»\eilhrcw her opitoiients. Shc' jiressed on in her world-wide 
mission and ai^MMsed her conscience by allowing a two-fold 
innrtalit.i within he r bounds’ (Harnack, ii PiS ; cf a discussion 
ot ‘ Tlie Two Lives,’ in C. Ihgg, The CIn istran Platonists of 
Alexandria ’, Oxford, 11)13, pjt 40, lir)-122 ; E. Hatch, The 
Influence of Greek Jdean, London, 1890, p. 164 ff ). 

d’his doctrine lay at the root of the medijrval 
theory of Christian perfection. Thomas Aquinas, 
adopting the distinction in the Christian life 
Ixitvveen ‘ hegdnners, progressing, and perfect,’ held 
that tlift highest jicrfection attainable by the 
‘ liegiiiner.s ’ and those ‘progressing’ is that wdiicli 
excludes mortal sins, which oppose the love of 
(Jod, and fill that hinders the soul from turning 
wholly to God. Ascetic practicies were the means, 
thougli only the means, of true perfection {Suinnuiy 
II. ii. 184). ‘ 

(^») lluiiHin Catholirlsni. —In practice this w'as 
ascetic; only the discipline of the monastic life 
secured an ordering of temporal circumstances 
sufficiently favouralile for its pur.snit. In doctrine 
the most important stress lies upon the recognition 
of the distinction between mortal and venial sin. 
This distinction dejieiuls, in tiiin, upon the concep- 
tion lieM of the nature, scope, ami obligation of the 
moral law to whiwh those enjoying tlie Christian 
estate are amenable. Conse(|uentiy the po.s.si- I 
bility of perfection in this life was favoured by I 


Franciscans, Jesuits, and Molinista, and depie<9ited 
by Dominicans and Jansenists, the last-named 
mollifying the doctrine in the .sjiirit of Augustine 
and modern Calvinism. Indeed, iiilorpretations of 
I Christian perfection conforming more or less closely 
to most of the theories mentioned in this article 
may be traced in the history of Roman Catholic 
thought. Perfection, exhibited in the sanctity 
winch has received the Church’s seal in canoniza- 
tion, reveals considerable variety in sj)c(‘iiic doc- 
trine and practice. Attention hero must be con- 
liiicd to sanctioned dogmatic standards and to then 
a])proved exponents. ’J’hese make a clear dis- 
tinction between ‘Christian’ and ‘ religious ’ pei - 
fcction. The former is attainable by ‘seculai^’ ; 
the latter is the privilege of the devout wdio l>ind 
them.selves to obey the ‘counsels of perfection’ 
winch are the means and instrument of attaining 
the higher state. 

(a) ‘ Christian 'perfection . — The Council of Trent 
determined that to those infused with the grace 
conveyed in bajitism, by which all of the nature uf 
sin i.s removed from the soul, nerfect obedience is 
possible ; nothing need hinder tlieir full confoimity 
to the divune law ; they may a^oid all sni , good 
works peiformed in this state ol grace aie peikct 
from taint of sin : 

‘Si qui8 in quolihct hono opore juatuiu saltern veniulilei 
peccare dixeni . anathema esto ' (C’anon and ^ of 

Council oj Trent, sens, vi cap. 25). 

Hut this law’, to wliicii the regenerate may, and 
often do, lemlor jierfect oliedionce, must be .speciii- 
cally defined ; it is not the absolute moral law, Inii 
the law so modified as to be accommodated L<» the 
fallen estate of men — ‘ pro liiijus vitao statu ’ ; it is 
to be di.stinguishcd fioni the perfect law of lo^e. 
Only the law’ in its accommodated form is binding 
upon all ; justice cannot demand more from mah 
in hi.s jnesmit state ; this lelaxed law' may he and 
ought to lie obeyed. When this obedience is 
aceom])hshe(i, the Cliristian man is perfect. But 
this i>erfection does not imply the highest degree 
of moral excellence. An obedience beyond the 
demands of the law may be ottered ; this, liow'cvei, 
is a work of supererogation and constitutes tlie 
merit of the saints. Peifection, therefore, in the 
Roman sense is perfect justification rather than a 
furf her and distinctive Christian experience ; if; is 
compatible not only w ith the absence of beatitude, 
but also with the presence of human miseiies and 
icbellious passions. ’J’hose w ho attain it are not 
lice from venial sins; these may be committed 
w ithout prejudice to their perfect state , for such 
are only condemned by the highest law of lo\ e ; 
indeeil, these ilefcets are not properly sins, judged 
by the law to which obligation is now due, for tliey 
do not forfeit grace ; they are ratlier signs of (xm- 
cupiscence — the remains of original sin, tendencies 
that are not removed by baptism, but for which 
the perfect are no longer accountable. On the 
ethical qualities of venial sins the Council of Trent 
did not dwell. The expositions of Bellarmine and, 
later, of J. A. Mohler should be consulted. 

‘ The defect of cliarity, for iiiKtance, our imi performing good 
work.s with u.s mueh fervour as we shall exhibit in heaven, is 
indeed a defect, hut not a fault, and is not him, W’hence indeed 
our chanty, although imperfect in comparison with the chant v 
of the lile8.sed, yet may ahsolutel.v be called perfect . If the 
precepts of God were mijiossible they would oblige no man, and 
therefore would not be precepts ’ (Bellarmine, de J'io>t}ficatione, 
iv 10 [Disjfutatioms, Pans, 1608, iv. 933b]). 

Muliler indicates that this position is .still held : 

‘111 modern times some men liave endeavoured to come to the 
aid of the old orthodox LutJieran doctrine by assuring us that 
the moral law propoRcs to men an ideal standard, wliiidi, like 
everything ideal, necessarily remains unul lamed. If such 
really he the case with the moral law', then he who come.s not 
up to it, can as little incur responsibility as an tpic jioet foi not 
eiiuallmg Homer’s Iliad’ {SytnboliHin, Eng. tr., Loudon, 189*1, 
sect, xxiii. p. 172 ; cf. also sect xxi ). 

(/3) ‘ Religions ’ perferf ion. — Obedience to the law 
of love may ‘ by the w ill of God and His gratiiitou.s 
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liberality ’ achieve the iiieiit of a state rising al>o\ (‘ 
the law ; the saints are more than pei feet. Nevei - 
tlieless even within them the foiiien peecati remains ; 
there is no provision for destniction of sinful de.sire, 
and therefore no guarantee of the soul’s final 
ethical perfection ; even piugatoiial discipline 
removes only the stain, not tlie principle, of sin. 
Further, both ability and dispo.sition to .seek per- 
fection arc the gift of grace conveyed only 
saci amen tally. Yet ‘Christian’ and ‘ rcligiou.s ’ 
perfection .spring from and are sustained and tested 
by the act, pursuit, and practice of charity. Suaicz 
explains the nece.s.sity of charity in three ways ; 
(i. ) esHCiitially, becau.se the essence of union with 
God consists in charity ; (ii.) princijially, because it 
has the chief share in the process of perfection ; 
(iii.) entirely, becan.se all other virtues nece.ssarily 
accompany charily and are ordained by it to the 
supreme end. Faith and liope are preieqiusites 
for perfection, but they do not con.stitute it ; for 
in heaven, where perfection is coni]>lcte and 
absolute, faith and hope no longer remain. The 
other virtues belong to i>erfcction in a secondary 
and accidental manner, because charity cannot 
exist without them, but they without charity do 
not unile the soul supei naturally to God (tie Stain 
Prrfectionu-, I. in ; cf. also H. K. Buckler, iV/r 
Perfection of Man hy Charitif^y p 6811’.). 

8 . Mystical. — Tendencies towards this type were 
associated with the several theories of Ghristian 
ptufection already mentioned and ficrvadcd almost 
every stage of their expiession. Tlie.se have 
common rcligiou.s characteristic.s, which should be 
carefully traced in tlie rajddly growing liteiatiiic 
tlealing with mystical icligion in geneial (see 
My.stkmsm) Tlieii chief feature is tliat peifection 
is realized in tlic enlue detachment from the 
creature ami in [itnlccf union villi the absoluti* 
Greater, the all-peilect All Gonccptions of tins 
t^jie ol perfection originated mostly in the pan 
Ihcistic systems of the East (see Pkkfection 
[B uddhist]). They came to permeate the atmo- 
sphere of Cliiistian thought largely as the result ot 
I he doctrines of Keo-riatonism (q.r.), which ovei- 
tlowed into the ways of mediiwal religion, quicken- 
ing a wistful desire to seek perfection in idenlilica- 
tion with the nameless, uncreated Essence ot whom 
no attiibute can he predicated. They temled to- 
wards the exclusion or supjiression of the religious 
and ethical coiisciou.siiess ol the individual, and 
tlierefon* to the confusion of the distinction between 
God and the creature. Neglecting the historical 
processes of the Christian redemption through the 
Incarnate V^’ord, the mystical vievs of jicrfection 
in the Cliurch have often lost any es.sentially 
Christian features that they claimed to possess. 
P.fj., the Gennaii jihases of mystical perfciction 
leaned decidedly towanls pantheism, tlie Freneh 
ami Italian issued in C^uietism, and (he Siianish 
ran into a type of antinoiiiian lllumiiiism (cf. Pope, 
Comp, of Cnr. Theol.^ iii. 77). In each the method 
of attaining perfection tnay be com}>rehended within 
tlie three .stages of the mystical way — the way of 

E urifioation, of illnmiiiation, and of union (of. 

iigg, Christian Platon i.sts \ W. 1?. Inge, Christum 
Mystirisniy London, 1899 ; R. M. Jone.s, Stiahes in 
Mystical llcligion \ E. Undeihill, Mysticism^, do. 
1912, and The Mystic JVay, do. 1913 ; F. von Hilgel, 
The Mystical Element of Eeligton, Eng. tr., do. 
1908 ; W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in Christianity, 
do. 1913). The more distinctively Christian type 
of mystical peifection may he illustrated liy the 
teacliing of the Society of Friends (i/.r.), which 
holds a mediating position between tlie ojuiiions 
tending to antinomian indiflerence and those 
associated with ascetic <li.sci]»line. The Quaker 
view is evangelical: coiifoimity with the law 
of God in the obedience of good works is not 


I>os.sihle to man in his own strengtli and of liis 
ovn will. 

‘Yet we believe that such works as naturally proceed from 
this Hj mutual birth and formation of Christ in us are pin e and 
hol^.eveiias tlie root from whence they come ; and therefore 
God accents them . \V lien‘fore their jud^^ment is false and 
against the truth who bu.v that the holiest works of the saints 
are defiled and sinful in the 8l^;ht of God ' (R. Barclay, 

Manchester, 1S(.I> list ed pro)), vii H) ‘ In whom this 

pure and holy birth is fully brought forth, the bodj of death 
and sin comes to be crucified and removed ; and tlieir hearts 
united and subjected to the truth ; so as not to obey any suk- 
gestions or teiiiptationa of the Evil One, and to be free from 
actual sinning and transgiessing the law of God, anrl in that 
respect perfect. Yet doth this pertection still admit of a growth , 
una there remainelh always in some part a possibility of sinning, 
wliere the nimd doth not most diligently and watchfully attend 
unto the Lord ’ (ib. ))rop viii ). 

9 . Fanatical.- Most theoncs of Christian jiei 
faction have suil’eied from the teaching 01 jiiaclicc 
of extremists w hose exaggeration or caricature ol 
leading features lias issued in foolish or hurtlul 
excesses. Historically these have mainly been 
associated wdth claims fur abnormal efi’u.sions ol 
the Hol y Spirit deeper and riclier than the ex pen 
ences of His descent at Pentecost. Montanism 
{q.v.) in the 2 nd cent, favoured the assumjdion 
that the Jhiincleto was not given to thoaposlles, 
hilt was leserved foi a thud disjiensation, 'I’liis 
full(*r gift of the Holy (Biost, of which Montaiius 
declaied himself the jnojihet, raised its lecipients 
to a liigher ]»erfeciion. such as elevated them lo 
tin? rank ol sjnntales or irvtvfxaTLKoL, whereas heioic 
they w'cre incicly \pvxiKol, or ‘carnal.’ 

‘The.y will say that the l*aiaclete has rev caled gicaU'i Umigs 
through Moiitauus than ('hnst revealed through the Oos]>er 
(jiseudo-Tertullian, dr /'/ ie.se/ fi2[/'/yu 01]) 

Pertection was possible, hut only to those who had 
received t.liis ecstatic gift of the Holy S]/irit. The 
boast of a plenary, hut exclusive, outpouring ot 
the Holy Spirit lias appealed also in sevcinl 
innatical sects winch have claimed perfection in 
inediieval and modem tunes. On tins ground the 
Novatianists {q v.) of the 3id cent and .some of the 
Catharists (.see Albigen.ses) of the. Pith and 13th 
a]ipropriated to theinselvea the term rAeioi, oi 
Perfecti (ff.v. ), in contradistinction from the geneial 
body of Cieilentes, 01 lielievers, who w'cie dcj)ieci 
ated a.s per.sons to whom had been vouchsafeil onl\ 
tlie oidinary gift of tin* Sjurit in tlie grace of le 
generation (cf IJarnack, li. 121 ; ami lieincrus, 

‘ Liber contia Wahlcii.ses,’ in litbl. Max. xxv. [1677] 
266, 269). Fieqncutly those wlio have tlnis appro- 
priated the term ‘ iiertect ' exclusively to themselves 
have assumed in teacliing and practice that then 
.spiritual piivileges and prerogative.s have lifted 
tlieni to a slate beyond the obligations of the moral 
law. This unetlneal perfection has been illu.strntcd 
not only by the Fiaticelli, the Bretlnen of the 
Free Spirit in the Middle Ages, tin* Anabaptists 
at the Reformation, and ceitain fanatical l*ei 
fcctioiiists of the Puritan period, hut also in recent 
times, chiefly in America, hy Bible Communists. 
I'ree Lovers, and otliei fanatical sects (cf. .1. H 
Noyes, Saloatkon from Sin the End of Faith, 
Oneida, 1869, The P( rfectionist , Putney, Vermont, 
1843-46, and Hist, of American Socialisms, I’hila 
delphia, 1870; M . If ep worth Dixon, iVf 3 W 
London, 1867 ; C, Nordhofl', Communistic Societies 
of the United States, do, 1875). AVhile, howevei. 
in no serious degree depreciating the etliical values 
inseperahle from Christian perfection, some of its 
evangelical advocates also reganl it a.s con.sisting 
in a new' and distinct dispensation of the Spirit. 
The gift of tlie Spirit for j/erfcction in sanctifleation 
and service of love is distinguishable in kind from 
and superadded to that received already hy the 
regenerate rather than a richer degree of llisgiai e 
previously bestowed. In thi'-v sense Christian pei- 
lection is frequently referred to as the ‘second 
blessing’ (cf. A. Malian, The Baqdisni of the Holy 
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Ghost ; also tiip literature of tlie Pentecostal League, 
and, in criticasin, Forsyth, p. 7) Although tliis 
teaching has doctrinal affinities with the character- 
istic princi])Ie of Montanism, it would be unfair to 
class it with fanatical types. 

10. Present-day tendencies. — Most of these are 
simply heirs of the past whose inlicritance is inodi- 
lie<l by eclectic or syncretistic methods charactei- 
istic of modern doctrinal teaching and ethical 
systems. But .some fresh features emerge, par- 
ticularly as a result of a renewed social emphasis 
in the conception of religious idealism. 

{ft) I’he mure recent interpretations of Christian 
])erf(*ction in regard to the individual have been 
much intluenced hy psychological and ethical 
l>rinciple.s underlying the theology of the Oherlin 
scliool — ^an American type of teac.hing in affinity 
with the Pelagian or Semi-Pelagian theories of 
human nature (cf. A. Mahan, The Scripture. Dortritie 
of Christiftn J*arfeetion ; C. G. Finney, Systematic 
ThcAiloyy \ J, H. Fairchild, Moral Philosophy and 
Elements of TheAjlogt/, Oherlin, 1892). 

A( cordirijr to this Hchool, |)erf('rtion ig ‘a full and perfect dis- 
ehai're of oui entire duty, of all existintf obliirations to God, 
and all otiior being's’ (Mahan, Chnstmn Fer/ection, p. 7) 
‘JN'othiinf more nor Ions can possiblj' bo perfection or entire 
sanrtitication than obedience to the law. . . . Nothing’ can 
p 08 sihly be perfcofion in any being short of this : nor can there 
pnssddy he anything above it’ (Finney, Oberhn Evangelist^ ii. 
1 1840 1 1) 

'File perfect law of God consists in disinterested 
hetievolence ; ha})])iness is the only ultimatii good ; 
tlie highest virtue is that which seeks voluntaiily 
the well-being or blessedness of the whole sentient 
universe including God. But the principle of love, 
the only virtue, re.sides in the will. Good wdll is 
the sutnmutu bonurn \ all responsible character 
pm tains to the will in its voluntary attitude and 
action; this action of the moral agent is free; 
hence moral obligation is limited hy the agent’s 
power ; sin is a voluntary failure to meet obligation, 
and nothing else is sin ; anything which lies beyond 
tlie range of voluntary action is not a matter of 
immediate obligation, and can be neither holiness 
nor sin. Consequently, when a man’s generic 
choice or purpose is at any moment to promote the 
happine.ss of (die universe, lie is perfect ; the sincere 
man is the perfect man. But the law does not 
assume that our powers are in a perfect state, as 
if we had never sinned ; the service required is 
regulated by our ability and condition. The prin- 
ciple of perfect obedience is our own natural ability, 
though divine grace may of sovereign choiiie aid 
our etlort at every point through the Holy Spirit. 
Nevertheless a free moral agent must he able to 
he and to do all that tlie law can justly demand. 

' It jg a first truth of reason that moral obligation implies the 
possession of every kind of ability whirh is required to render 
the required act i) 08 Hible' (Finney, Sermons^ New York, 1839, 
\ol. iv. no. 18). 

As God, therefore, expects from every man, at any 
given moment, only the best that he can do with 
his impaired faculties, perfection is simply doing 
one’s best. In other words, perfection is in full 
consecration, in an entirely surrendered will. This 
may be regarded as a sinless state, because nothing 
outside the will — no motive or tendency to evil 
resident in the nature of man as such — is sinful ; 
feeling, e.y., has no mf>ral character. Hence per- 
fection resides in free volition alone, not in the 
complete personality ; it is wholly relative and 
subjective also — a goodness limited b 3 ’^ present 
ability, which marks the boundary of present 
responsibility. The moral law has been superseded 
by the law of faith. Thus the life of faith is the 
perfect life, and, when perfectly maintained, ex- 
cludes the presence and power of sin. Moreover, 
this gift of faith wlvch makes perfect is a distinct 
best/owment of the Holy Spirit — a ‘ second bles.sing’ 
following the primary gift of faith (cf. ‘Have ye 


received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? ’ [ Ac 
and Mahan, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost, p. 34 tf. ). 
The prevailing teaching among tliose who to-day 
advocate the possibility in the present world of a 
perfect Christian life is to regard it as thus realized, 
i.e. in an entire surrender of the will to God, issuing 
in the power and joy of full consecration to His 
service and in the sustained habit of the life of 
faith. What is known as the Keswick school may 
he considered here as typical. 

This ‘ sets before men a life of faith and victory, of peace and 
rest as the rightful heritage of the child of God, into which he 
may step not by the laborious ascent of some “Scjila Hancta,” 
not by long prayers and laliorious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith ’ (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Co7wen- 
tion, London, 1907, p. 6 f ) 

The ‘Scriptural possibilities of faith in the daily 
life of a Christian,’ particularly in attaining 
‘victory over all known sin’ in distinction from 
the eradication of inbred sinfulness of nature, 
which is characteristic of the Keswick movement, 
apjilies alsoa.s their main feature to similar modern 
moveinent.s in America and in Furopc generally. 

{b) The difficulties cm}>ha'<ized hy the iiKHlem 
mind in respect of mirreiit views of individual 
Christian perfei'tion are siicli as relate to (a) tlie 
extent to which the Scriptural su])])ort claimed foi 
the doctrine can lie acknowledged in face of the 
scientific method of using Scriptural jiroofs now 
considered essential in Biblical theology (cf. Curtis, 
p. 385); iS) the fact that they generally a.ssume 
an original ethical and spiritual perfection of tlie 
human race rather tlian accept the evolutionary 
view’ of the persistent progress of tlie racjc tow’ards 
a goal of perfection never yet attained ; ( 7 ) the 
degiee to which the sharp distimjtions made be- 
tween actual and original, voluntary and involun- 
tary, sin are ailmissilile, and how’ far the w’hole 
problem of human nature and sin is modified hy 
the acceptance of modern views legarding the re- 
lation of man to his animal ancestry, the doctrine 
of divine immanence, the evidence adduced by the 
jisychology of religion, and t he social implications 
of personality ; and (5) the strong desire of the 
modern mina to state the ideal of moral and 
spiritual perfection in terms of practical ethics 
rather than in the doctrinal values of theology and 
metaphysics (cf. Ritschl, pu. 171, 333 f.). 

(c) The defects freauently exliiluied in practice 
by most theories of Cliristian tierfectiori have been 
an exaggerated individualism and a preference for 
the unsocial habit of life ; separateness has often 
entered as an essential constituent into their 
ideals. The present-day authority of social obli- 
gations and the recognition of the principle of 
solidarity in ethical and spiritual relations en- 
courage the interpretation 01 Christian perfection 
in terms harmonious with the inseparable con- 
nexion of personal religion wdth the social organ- 
ism. The conception of the Kingdom of God is 
now set in tlie forefront of theological thought. 
Frequently obscured in earlier Protestant con- 
ceptions of perfection, it is at present the all- 
comprehending theological ideal of finality. The 
individual and the community cannot be severed 
in thouglit. Perfect personality can he realized 
only in perfect fellowship. This clearer insight 
into the social nature of personality, characteristic 
of modern psychology, contributes a distinctive 
feature to the modern view of perfection. The 
tenor of NT teaching is that the perfection of the 
individual Christian is not something apart froiii 
his relation to the Christian community, but is 
realized in it and through ib.^ Perfection as the 
end of personal religion can never he divorceil from 
the coming of the Kingdom ; for the Christian 
1 Cf. the use of KarafniCta (a medical term) to denote Christian 
perfection in the NT as the setting; of each man in his ri;fht 
moral relation to the social whole— the body of Chrlat (Eph 41 *-*, 
He im, Gal 6h 1 P f)io, 2 Co 18»). 
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ideal of perfection is a social order constituted 
by an orjjfanized body of individuals standing in 
definite religious relat ions to one another as well 
as to God. Hence Christian perfection excludes 
all forms of ethical idealism which state the goal 
of human perfection in terms of the relation of the 
individual soul to God. The Christian’s relation 
to his fellows is not simply a means to an end ; it 
does not fall away as a transition stage when j>er- 
fection is ultimately attained, so that Ids relation 
to God alone remains. ‘ That is the mystic ideal, 
but it is not Christian’ (W. Adams Brown, 
Christian Theology in Outline^ p. 194). In Christian 
perfection ‘ the relation of man to his fellows re- 
mains as an integral element in his relation to 
God now and forever’ {ih.). Christian perfection, 
th(‘refore, is not mdividual or social alone, but the 
full H(df realizat ion of the individual in soeiidy ; 
the perfection of these is reciprocal ; Christlikeness 
is their common goal ; only the complete attain- 
ment of this characteristic achieves the ideal of 
Chiistian perfection. Moreover, its attainment is 
obviously synonymous with entering into the life 
of perfec^t love, which is the social bond of jierfeet- 
Tiess. The law of the Kingdom of God is as the 
nature of God ; it is holy love ; this also consti- 
tutes the fellowship of the life eternal, and, as he 
who dwellelh in love dwelleth in God, he wlio 
loveth God lovetli his brother also (cf. 1 Jn 
Sneh an interpretation of Christhan j[)erfection 
obviously goes much beyond the meaning which 
Kitsehl attributes to it when he uses the term in 
harmony with the Augsburg Confession merely 
in the sense of life in the Kingdom of God lived in 
the (ionscions assurance of (iod’s fatherly provi- 
dence and personal reconciliation ‘ together with 
humility and the moral activity proper to one’s 
vocation,’ and in the spirit of prayer (p. 647; cf. 
A'luysburg Conf. xx. 24, xxvii. 49). If, then, the 
modern exponent of (’hri?>tian perfection means by 
it not simy)ly ‘ that victory over deliberate and 
wilful sin which ought to characterize the normal 
C^hristian exijerience,’ but also mastery over ‘the 
subtler forms of sellislmess from which God would 
set us flee,’ and such complete subordination of 
self to God in each new social situation in life as 
cliaracterized the experience of Jesus, the question 
Hicurs to him as to the older advocates of perfec- 
tion : Is it possible ? Can we, within the limits 
set by our liniteness, oiir individuality, and en- 
vironment, live in the spirit of submissive trust, 
complete obedience, and self-sacrificing love which 
exhibited His perfection on earth? 

‘ To answer this in the negative would be to set a gulf be- 
tween Jesus and other men which would not only imperil the 
genuineness of his humanity, hut would render impossible of 
accomplishment the end for which he gave his life’ (W, Adams 
Brown, p. 416). 

A similar reply constitutes the main point of an 
able plea for co-ordinating the eschatological per- 
fecting of the Kingdom of God on earth with the 
lerfected faith and love of the personal Christian 
ife presented by A. G. Hogg, Chrisfs Message of 
the Kingdom (cf. also R. Mackintosh, Christianity 
and Sin, London, 1913, pp, 202-205). Neverthe- 
less tlie modern tendency to bind up the attain- 
ment of individual perfection with the realization 
of the social ideal of the Kingdom of God demands 
as its complement faith in that unbroken con- 
tinuity of spiritual life which is characteristic of 
the gospel of the Kingdom and constitutes the 
Christian hope of immortality. 
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PERFECTIONIST COMMUNITY OF 
ONEIDA. —See Communistic Societies op 
America. 

PERFUMES. — The use of perfumes may have 
first been suggested to man by vlie scent of nowers 
and of various vegetable sub.stanees, while some 
animal substances had also a fragrant odour — 
civet, musk, castor, and ambergris. The prepara 
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tion of Uieni attained great perfection in early times 
in Kgypt and Arabia, and the East generally has 
always been famed for the manufacture and use 
of perfumes. Without detailing the i)rocesaea of 
manufacture, it is sufficient to say that they were 
obtained easily from gums and resins exuding from 
trees, by pouring boiling fat or oil over odoriferous 
substances, by aistillation, intincture, or infusion 
of flower-petals, leaves, woods, barks, seeds, and 
the rind of fruits, as well as from the animal sub- 
stances mentioned. 

While a (feiierally rei'ognized dintmction lietween pleasant 
and disajjreeahle odours can be made, and while claHsincations 
of the various kinds of odours ha\e been attempted,* iL is 
certain that savaifes can endure and apparently enjoy odours 
whioli revolt civilized men. There is a \arying- perce])tion of 
and likiny: for odours both amon^ dilTerent raises and among 
diflferent individuals 

I. Flowers. — Odoriferous flowers are worn by 
some savage races — the natives of Torres Straits 
and the Polynesian s.*-* They were also worn hy 
memhers of higher races — Nahuas, Mayas, Chinese 
Avomen, Tibetans,* Hindus (see art. PLOWElhS), 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Komans (see art. 
Crown [Greek and Roman]), and modern Euro- 
peans. Hence, as flowers were pleasing to men for 
their fragrance, they were used ritually, as part of 
the oflerings to the dead and to spirits and gods. 

The Polynesians presented flowers to the embalmed body of 
the dead.^ Flowers and sweet-scented gums were included 
among the aacriflces of the ancient Peruvians.® The Egyptians 
made daily offerings of flowers on the altars in the cult of Aten, 
as well as in other cults, either loosely or made into bouquets, 
garlands, and wreaths, while the triuuimy was also adorned 
with flowers.w Flowers were placeii in the graves of Babylonian 
women and girls, and offered to the gods.^ In the rituals of 
the Northern Dravidians of India the offering of flowers has a 
conspicuous place, and in Hindu cull one of the stages of adora- 
tion includes a floral gift to the gods, while iu the Inutittitfs 
of K4'{iw(lxvi. f)fl[.)uri odourless or evil-smelling flower is for- 
bidden as an offering, but one with a sweet smell is approved. 
This has passed into the ritual of Tibetan Buddhism, in which 
flowers for dei'king the hair of the god are offered, but the 
offering of flowers in Buddhism is general and data's from earl> 
times.^ In India the Bhagavad-Gitd speaks of offering flowers 
with devotion, and Krsija is himself said to wear celestial flowers 
(ix. 17, 32) In the domestic rites of Shinto vases of floweia 
invariably stand on the ‘ god-shelf ’ or shrine.® The Aztecs | 
offered flowers on graves during the four j'ears in which souls 
were passing their preparatory stages in heaven. l® Flowers 
were also offered in ancient Aegean cult, and the sacrificers in 
(Jreek and Jfoman rituals wore or earned garlands ; victim and 
altar w’erc also thus adorned. Flowers were offered to the 
gods or placed as chaplets on their heads.** Among Muham- 
madans sweet basil or other flowers arc placed on tombs during 
the two great 'ids, or festivals of the >ear *2 Tlie early Christ- 
ians retained the pagan custom of strew’irig flowers on graves,!** 
and the decking of altars and churches with flowers has been 
customary for many centuries. 

2 . Anointing with perfumes. — The practice of 
rubbing fat or oil on the skin was extensively 
followed among savages, as an ordinary or cere- 
monial custom. The substances used were often 
fragrant, tliough bv no means always so. The 
practice was aAso followed by higher peoples — 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans — either to render the 
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Leipzig, 1908, p. 804 f. 

3 A. 0. Haddon, ,7A/ xix. (1800} S69; W. Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches^, London, 1831, i. 135. 

» NR ii. 266, 784 ; J. Doolittle. Social Life of the Chinese, 
I^ondon, 1800, ii. 876 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
do. 1895, p. 426. 

4 Ellis, f. 401. 

6 W. H. Prescott, Uisl. of the Conquest of Peru, London, 1890, 
p. .50. 

* E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, London, 
1904, ii. 80; J. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, do. 1878, iii. 417 ; H. M. Tirard, The Book <f 
the Dead, do. 1910, p. 14 ; KHE v. 239*. 

7 G Maspero, The Dawn of Cioilization, Eng. tr., London, 
1894, pp. 681, 686. 
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11 AEoban RHLiaiON, vol. i. p. 146® ; Crown (Greek and Roman), 

vol. iv. p. 842 1. (u 

13 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 
1883, p. 23 f. 

1* J. Bingham, Origines Ecelesiasticcs, London, 1826-29, vil. 
362. 


limbs supple or for hygienic reasons, the fat or oils 
used being often perfumed with the products of 
various plants. 

This custom became so luxurious and the substances used so 
costly that laws were passed against the sale or use of them 
both in Greece and in Rome. Still the custom increased, both 
native perfumes and fragrant oils and those of Egypt and 
the East being used in anointing the hair and body, and in 
other ways. Many of these were costly, and a street in Capua 
consisted of shops devoted to their sale. The peoples of Egypt 
and India made similar use of perfumed oils, ointments (made 
of stiong-scented woods and herbs pounded and mixed with oilX 
si'ents, and powders. Among the Hebrews anointing with 
fragrant oils and niiguents was customary (cf. Ca 3«), the 
method used in making the latter being to mix the fragrant 
ingredients in boiling oil or fat. Fragrant substances were 
strewn on beds, placed among the clothing, or carried in bags 
or boxes (Pr 7*7, Ps 45^, Oa 1**, Is a*®). Among the more 
civilized peoples of ancient America similar customs existed. 
Zapotec women mixed lupiid amber with their pigments, and, 
when these were rubbed on the body, they emitted perfume. 
The peojde of Tehuantepec washed tlieir bodies and clothes in 
water scented with the root of an aromatic plant. Among the 
Mosijuitos a bride was washed and perfumed during three days. 
The Mayas carried sweet-smelling barks, herbs, and flowers 
for the sake of their odour, and used perfumes in the toilet.* 
Perfumed water for anointing or washing the body is also used 
in the East, and forms part of the offering to the gods for their 
u8e.2 In Egypt images of the gods were anointed with 
fragrant ointments by the king or priest, and the mummy was 
ritually anointed.** In Polyiiesia petals and leaflets of fragrant 
flowers were fastened to the stalk of the coco-nut leaf which 
was anointed with scented oil and placed in each ear or m the 
native bonnet. Body and hair were smeared w ith fragrant oil, 
as were also the images of the gods * The use of fragrant oils 
in Hindu cult is illustrated by the fact that Kfsya is said to have 
‘an anointment of celestial perfumes.’® 

Divine beings and places are often said to pos- 
sess a fragrant odour (see Incense, § 2). 

3. Embalming. — The use of fragrant substances 
in connexion with embalining or other death ritual 
found its greatest vogue in ancient Egypt, and has 
been described under Death and Disposal ok 
THE Dead (Egyptian). But it is found elsewliere 
either to aid in the preservation of the body or as 
a seemly action towards the dead. 

In Polynesia the eviscerated body was fllled with cloth 
saturated with perfumed oils.* The Aztecs washed the bodv 
with aromatic water and sometimes used enibalnung witn 
aromatic su)»stances.7 Homer describes the washing and 
anomhng with rich oil and unguents nine years old of the body 
of Patrocliis,** and a similar custom was followed in later times. 
Anointing the corpse with oil and perfumes was usual among 
the Romans. Flowers and burning incense were also placed in 
the chamber where the dead la>'. Among the Hebrews and 
l.iter .lews anointing and wrapping the body in fragrant 
ointments, perfumes, and spices was usual (2 Ch 16**, Mk 16*, 
Lk 23®*, .In Ifl.*® , cf. 12**’ 7). ‘ Burning’ for the dead --probably 
l.he burning of arouiatie spices— is referred to in 2 Ch 16*4 21**', 
Jer 34®. Muhammadans, after washing the body, sprinkle it 
with rose-water, and with water mixed with pounded cxuiiphor 
and leaves of the lotus-tree.** 

4, Perfumes in social observances. — The burning 
of aromatic woods in houses for the sake of their 
fragrance was common in Greece in Homeric 
times. Hi})pocrates is said to have delivered 
Athens from plague by burning such wood in the 
streets and hanging up packets of jierfumed flowers. 
At banquets, after the first course was finished, 
perfumes and garlands were distributed to the 
guests. Tn ancient Mexico the royal palace was 
perfumed wdth the odour from numerous censers in 
which spices and perfumes were burned, and at 
banquets among the Nahuas guests were given 
reeds filled with aromatic herbs, which wore 
burned to dift'use fragrance, the smoke being 
inhaled. Tobacco mixed with liquid amber ana 
aromatic herbs was also burned.^® In Eastern 
countries— e. <7., in Egypt— ambergris, benzoin, 
aloes-wood, or other substances are burned on 
braziers in houses, especially at feasts, and the 
beard and moustache are perfumed with civet, or 
rose-water is sprinkled on the guests. Perfumes 

1 NR i 661, 664, 730, ii. 734. 2 Waddell, p. 424 f. 

8 Wilkinson, iii. 419, 429. 4 Ellis, I. 135, 801, 861. 
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TNR'n.m. 8 /I. xviii. 346 f. 

Silane, Arab. Society, p. 269, Modem Egyptians, London, 

1846, Iii. 164. 

10 NR ii. 161, 287. 
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are sprinkled on tlie persons composinj' a weddinj^ 
procession, and their use is very common, especi- 
ally amonf]^ women. ^ 

S. Perfumes in ritual use. — Tims used in daily 
life, perfumes w^ere naturally employed in the 
worship of the gods and spirits and also in magic. 
The burning of substances agreeable to the smell 
in the cult of the gods has already been consijlered 
under Incense. Here we shall discuss their use 
apart from such an ollering. As already seen (§ 3 ), 
tne images of gods were sometimes anointed. Jlut 
otferings of perfumes in various other forms were 
made. 

The AztecH offered reeds of perfume on the fjraves of the dead 
during the four vears’ period already referred to 2 In aneieuL 
Egypt oils and fragrant ointment were offeied to the goils in 
large quantities, as many as ‘a thousand boxes of ointment' 
being mentioned 3 Perfume vases were aoinetiincs ma<Ie of 
turquoise, as in the mysteries of Omris at Demleiab.** Fla-iks of 
fragrant oil, perfume, and unguents were buried with the 
mummy for his use in the othei world Previous to burial the 
dead man was anointed, ))erfumed, and crowned with flowers, 

f ierfumes being supposed to give him the vigour of renewed 
ife, and as many as seven different kinds were used. The 
ceremony coiiclmled with a prater in which the perfume of 
Horus was desired to place itself on the dead man tlvil, he 
might receive virtue from the god. The cerenioin of punlica- 
tion by incense consisted of presenting five grains of incense to 
mouth, ejo, and hand® In Pahylomu fragiant herbs, oils, 
and incense were offered to the gen Is, and bottles of perfuiue 
were placed in the tombs of women as part of the grave-goods 
The fragrant substances which were used os incense bj the 
Greeks w’ore also offered to the gods wutbout being burned, and 
aromaiio cakes were presented as a separate iite in the cult of 
vaiioim diviiuties 7 An esHeniial )>ait of Hindu worsliip is the 
ofTering of pei fumed water for wasluiig the body of the go<l, as 
well as sandal-wcod, saffron, and holt powder. The Int^tifiitcit 
of (Iwi. 2) say that the houMdiolder must not make an 

oblation with anv other fragrant aubstrmce than sandal, musk, 
or fragrant wood of tlie odoriferous (fcDcofura-tree, 01 cauijilior, 
or saffron, or the wood of the i/dftp/inAi-tree. Handal-wood 
paste is also used as an offering In the funeral rites perfumes 
and flow'ers are set out for tiie dead man, and during the 
^rrtrfcfAa the gods arc honourcfl with fragrant garlands and 
sweet odours. In Tibetan worship pertuiiies {(landlu) form one 
of the ‘five sensuous qualities' offered on the altar** In 
ancient I’ersia there are frequent references to the peifumeof 
the wood-hillets used in the sacred tire. *I offer the wood- 
billets wiUi the perfume for thy projntiation, the Fire’s' ; ‘ this 
wood and perfume, even thine, O Fire ' The ground was 
sprinkled with wafer and perfumes in the barashnum eereniorn , 
or mile nights’ ])iiriflcation ^ In China the great sacrifli'e of the 
Kail dynasty began with libations of fragrant millet spirits to 
attract the liivmities or spirits worsliipped and to secure their 
preseiice at the rite. A vase cnntaiiieil the spirit, in which 
fragrant herbs were infused, and ‘ liie fragrance partaking of the 
nature of the receding influence penetrates to the deep springs 
below .' 10 

In magical ceremonies perfumes have their part 
to jilay. 

Thus in Muhammadan methods of consulting the future 
the burning of perfumes is used, perhaps by way of affeeling 
the vision. The diviner Is said to obtain ‘ the services of the 
Sheytan ... by the burning of perfumes.’ H 

l^’umigations by burninjjj eitliei pleahantor, more 
usually, obnoxious substances are common, esjieci 
ally to drive away evil spirits. See art. Fncense, 

§ 2 , and EBE iii. 437, 446, vii. 250^ 

Litkraturb.— P liny, TIN xiii. ; Petrus Servius, cie OdvHbtts , 
O Schrader, Reallexikon, Strassburg, 19in, s.tm. ‘ Aromata,’ 

‘ Nardc,' ‘ Qalbanum,’ etc. ; R. Sigismnnd, Die Aromata tn 
threr lledeutiing fur Religion . . . des Alterthnins, Lcij^zig, 
18K4 ; Theophrastus, de Odoribus ; H. Zwaardemaker, Die 
Phpstobigie des Qeruohs, Leipzig, 1895. Sec also Anointing, 
Flowkrb, Incknbb. J. A. MacCIULLOCH. 

PERIPATETICS. — The Peripatetics were the 
followers of Aristotle, the name probably being 
1 Ijane, Arab. Society, p. 167, Modern Egyptians, i. 186, *217, 
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2 NR ii. 618. 8 Wilkinson, iii. 416 f. 
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9 Yama, iii. 2, 21, iv. 1, vu. 21, xxii 20 {SBE xxxi. [1887] 
208 ff.) : Vendiddd, ix. (SBE iv. [180.51 122 ff,). 

10 Shih King, ode i. (SBE iii, [1879] 304, note 2) ; Li Ki, nt. I. 
2fl., iii. 16 f. (SBE xxvii. [1886] 417 ft., 443ff ). 

11 Lane, Arab. Society, p. 85. 


derived from the fact that he at one time lectuied 
ill a sliady walk (•irepliraTos) of tlie Lyceum, for his 
scliool is loosely styled atone time the Lyceum and 
at anotliei the Peii[iatoH. Tlie liistory of tlie 
school falls into thiee ]>eriods ; (1) that of tlie 
earlier J'eiipatetics to the death of Strato (.322- 
270 B.C.) ; (2) the long decline from Strato to 
Andronicub (270-70 iic. ); (.3) tlie last tliree cen- 
tiiiie.s (r. 70 B.c.-A.u. 2.30), when Androniciis and 
lii.s succe,ssors devoted their energies mainly to 
editing and commenting on the Anstotehaii writ- 
ings. 

I. Earlier Peripatetics.— Scientilic. rc.search mid 
original thought aie to lie souglit only in the first 
period, while the impulse given by Aiistoth' to his 
immediate circle was .still a living force. 3’lien 
starting point was of couise t.licir master ’.s inatiiri^ 
system, which has been ehe\vhere dcnlt with 
(see Abi.sTtitLE). a few' leuding tenets, liovvi'vci, 
may he recajutulated licie Viewial on one side, 
the system is empirical realism. I’articiilars exist, 
but genera and species are absti uctioris. The 
natural Avoild is etein;il in its presiqit older and 
works out its own salvation like a ])ljysici;ni pre- 
sciilting for himself. Tlic lisading thought is an 
oidcily jirocess of determination, or (if the term 
could \)e fieed from modem associations) develoji- 
meiit, envisaged as motion. On the other hand, to 
Aristotle, the pupil of IMato, knowledge is im]K)s- 
silile thiough smisc alone. It the eoiiciete jiar- 
tieular claims reality, it is the nun ers.il that is the 
ohjeet of knowledge. VVe must go hi'himl facts to 
th(‘ law.s and causes which they jiresujijio.se : from 
motion we necessarily infer a jirime mover, fiom 
the natnial woild a 1 1 ariseendeiit- deity whose 
eternal life is self-thinking thought. So, too, in 
man (weative reason enters from without (di'/>udcr), 
lune and impassive, free from slates 01 emotion. > 
(irdOrj), sueh as love, hate, meuioiy, and diseiiisive 
thinking, which form the textuie of individual 
life. ^lHny dithenUh's lemaiii unsolved, for as to 
the relation of God to Nature, of the latioiial soul 
in man to the divine leason, or, indeed, of [laitieu- 
lar to universal, nothing is stated exiilieitly in the 
writings of the Stagirite. Theie is no donlit that 
his pupils drank dee)) of tlieir master’s spiiit and 
from tlie first endeavoured to carry on his work by 
tresh re.searclies in philosojihy and science. While 
content as a rule to amjility and exjxmnd with few 
innovations, they came giadiially to sliow unmis- 
takable signs of a leaning to naturalism. From 
this tendency Eudemus of Rhodes, a favouiite 
jiupil, to whom Aristotle is said to luive submitted 
the text of his MvtdjJiysics, was wholly fiee. 
llesides courses on jihy.sics, ethics, and the eate- 
goiies based ii])on corre.sponding Aristotelian 
treatises, li<‘ wrote a history ot arithmetie, ahi.story 
of astronomy, and a histoiy of geometry. Of tlie 
Ia.st-namcd work Proclus has jireserved a summary, 
and it is also cited by Simplicius and Kutoeiiis in a 
way which proves it to have been for centuries the 
standard work on the subject. In his tieatise on 
ethics (for w^e have no liesitation in a.scril)iii^ at 
least four books of the EiuUmian Ethics to liini), 
wliile following Aristotle in all the main positions, 
he yet displays a certain freedom and indeiiendence. 
He eoriTiects human action, which is successful 
without being due to the intellectual virtue of 
prudence, with a natural uprightness of w ill and 
inclination, a gift from God who is the source of 
movement in the world. Indeed, juudence itself 
(<l>p6vr)<ris), being a rational unality, must ultimately 
be referred to God. Still more striking is Ins 
identification of the ethical end with the con tern - 
liation and knowledge of God. Hence he can 
ormulate the standard of conduc t by saying that 
everything is a good in projiortion as it promotes, 
or an evil in proportion as it hinders, the know- 
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ledf'e of God. Thi.s detineB ri<;ht conduct more 
exactly than Aristotle’B mean. 

It waH not, however, Eudemu«, but Theo- 
phrastus of Lesbian Eresos, who succeeded Ari.s- 
totlo in the headship of the school, which he held 
for ovei thiity eventful years (32‘J-288 li.C.), durinj,^ 
which the two new schools of Stoics and Epicureans 
sprang up. His numerous works served to develop 
his master's doctrine, increasing its utility as coni- 
jdctely as imssible on every side. In logic, it is 
true, lie refused to admit that all contraries fall 
under the same genus and denied that every asser- 
tion of possibility implies the opposite possibility. 
Further, he added to the four moods which Aris- 
totle had assigned to the first figure of the syllogism 
live new ones out of which the fourth figure was 
afterwards constructed. Along with Eudemus he 
introduced the theory of hypothetical and dis- 
junctive syllogisms. His metaphysical problems 
(dTTo/aai), wdiich have come down to us in a seiies of 
excerpts, prove that he possessed an acute and 
subtle iiitellcid and unusual skill in discerning all 
kinds of objections. 

E.(j , how, he asks, is the bupra-sonsihlo object of first philo- 
sophy related to the sengililo thniffs with which physics deals? 
How IS a common bond between them possible? The hi;j:her 
principle necessary tor the solution of this problem can ho 
found only in God. Thus we aie led to a cause of motion 
ai't.ni}' as an object of desire, the precise doctrine of Aristotle 
(Met. xii. 6f.). But, continues TheojihraMtus, if there be only 
one moving cause, why have not all the sjibeies the same move- 
ment? If several, how aie their movements harmonized ? Why 
are there manv spheies, and why should thev desire motion 
rather than rest v Does not desire (ei/iecri?) jiresuppose a soul, 
and therefore motion Are motion and desire accidental or 
essential attributes of the heavenly spheres’'’ Another set of 
obieetions iuriib on the ncc'cssity of dedueiiijf not merely some 
but all reality from first principles. Gan desiffii be attributed 
to ev erythnijjf, however insijfnificant^ Or, if not, bow fai does 
order extend in the world, and why does it cease at that i>onit 
(cf Anst M(t xii. 10 ad New ditbculties surroniKi the 

com eptions of rest and matter. Is matter endowed with poten- 
tial reality w hile non-existent, or does it exist, tlK>ug:h void of 
determinate form''' Ami so forth, as a consideration of know- 
ledijfe in its varviti^ doffrees or a;,Mni of the ('ham of causation 
or the assumption of design in nature raises at each turn its 
peculiar perplexities. 

Ihit we get no hint of any departure from Ium 
iiiaslor’H Hystem and are forced to conclude that the 
purpose or tliLselahoration of conceivableobjectioiiB, 
like that of Aristotle in 3Jet. lii., is purelj'' didactic. 
IJut it i.s in physics ratlier than in logic or meta- 
jiliysics that 'rheophrastus shines. As a lii.storian 
of science he won by hi.s Physical Ophno7is even 
greater fame than Eudemus by his Geometry. 'I’liis 
great work, of which only a priceless fragment has 
oeen jireserved, was the storehouse from which 
generation after generation drew information in the 
form of summaries, epitomes, and excerpts respect- 
ing the speculation of the jiast until w’e trace its 
last diluted perversions in the Gliristian writers 
Epiphanius and Hermia.s. His tw o extant botanical 
treatises, lUstorice Plantarum and de Cansis Plan- 
tarum, afford a striking jiroof of his attainments 
as a naturalist, of his powers of observation, and 
of his wise caution in using the testimony ol 
informants. The two treatises so far super- 
seded previous works that later critics even deny 
that Aristotle ever wrote on the subject, though 
he certainly does refer to a treatise of his ow'ri 
as already written in Hist. An. v. 1, /iSO* 20, de 
Gen. An. i. 23, 731* 29. I’lie eternity of the world 
in its pre.yent order was of course hotly contro- 
verted by the Stoics, and the acuteness of Bernays 
has brought to light from Philo, de Jncoi'rnpti- 
bilitatc Muudi, some of the arguments used by 
Theophrastus and Zeno respectively. The same 
scholar has also drawn from Porphyry, de Abstin- 
entia {urepldirox^^iy'^l’X^v), a defence of vegetarian- 
ism wdiich undojibtedly comes from Theophrastus 
and embodies his views on animal -sacrifice. On 
the nature of life and the human soul he shows 
some degree of independence. Thus, while agree- 


ing that the lower activities of the soul should be 
referred to the body (even as to imagination be 
doubted wlietlier it w'as not irrational), he differs 
when he comes to the activity of thought, which he 
does not hesitate to describe as physical motion. 
If so, tlie soul is no longer an unmoved cause of 
bodily movements. On the r(3lation of the passive 
to the active reason he unfolds as usual a series of 
most acute and formidable difficulties, but here 
again there is no hint of reconstruction, and it 
seems piohable that he quieted his scrujdes by 
as.suming that vaiioiis terms, wdien applied to 
reason (active, passive, potcnce, act, form, niattei, 
and evolution or development), hear a different 
sense from their ordinary acceptation. Yet we are 
also told that he regarded the souls as well as tlie 
bodies of all animals as made up of like cloment.s 
{ddidfpopoi) — sensations, desires, passions, and 
reasonings — though in some (namely, man) the.se 
elements attain a higher perfection, fn ethics he 
was a true follower of Aristotle and refused any 
concessions to the Stoic doctiine that virtue alone 
w'as sufficient fur happiness. Indeed, he emplia- 
sized the utility and importance of external goods 
as means and indispensaole instrument.s of virtuous 
activity in a manner which has led him to be 
accused, most unjustly, of differing from his master 
on this liead. For the rest, the Character's 
sufficiently attest hi.s study and assimilation of the 
Aristotelian account of the virtues as well a.s the 
keenness of hi.s ohsi'rvntion. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum and Dicsearchus of 
Messene were l^eiipatetics of the first generation 
who attained a higli reputation, the former as an 
authority on music, tlie latter as a writer on 
politics. Ari.stoxcnus, who had been a Pytha- 
gorean, revived the theory combated in the Pheedo, 
that the soul is a blending or adjustment (apyopla) 
of bodily elements, and Diciearclius not only agreed 
wdth him in this but argued against the immor- 
tality of the soul. This open breach with the 
master’s teaching (see de Amma i. 4) is significant. 
Strato of Lampsacus followed Theophrastus, and 
was liead of the school from 288 to 270 B.C. His 
jiredileclion for physics gained him the title of 
‘the phy.sicist,’ and under him a transformation 
of the sy.stem was attempted. lie made natural 
forces suffice for the evolution of the world, thus 
dispensing altogether with the hypothesis of 
a transcendent deity. How he carried out his 
assumption in detail w e do not know, except that 
lie was no convert to the atomism which Epicurus 
had again brought into fashion. On the contrary, 
he took pioperties (Suyd/xets), corporeal forces, heat 
and cold, as liis elements, like Empedocles and 
Zeno llic Stoic, w ith wdiom Plutarch classes him. 
It is true that, instead of dividing bodies into light 
and heavy, Strato as well as Epicurus made all 
hollies heavy : they press towards the centre, and 
this pressure explains an occasional upward move- 
ment. From Simplicius, in Physica, iv. 9 (693. 
13 ff., Diels), Strato seems to have argued that 
w ithout empty interstices the passage of light or 
lieat or any other corporeal property throu^i air, 
w ater, or Body in general would be inexplicable. 
Yet he is also cited by Simplicius as refuting the 
accepted arguments for the existence of empty 
space (i6. 663. 4ff., Diels). He rejected Aristotle^s 
definition of time as counting of motion {dpidyos 
KiPTlicrem), remarking that time and motion are con- 
tinuous and cannot therefore be counted like dis- 
continuous quantities. Time is continually begin- 
ning and ending, whereas parts of number exist 
simultaneously. Why, again, should not the 
* measure of earlier and later ’ apply as much to 
rest us to motion ? By his own definition (ro cp 
rats 7rpd(€<ri woctSp) he seeks to distinguish between 
time (duration of events) and the events which are 
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111 time {ib. 789. 34, Diels). As regards motion, 
again, he confirmed the assumption of its accelera- 
tion hy simple observation of falling bodies. We 
have more information respecting his psychological 
innovations. He shariily critic-ized the doctrine of 
dvd/n'7;(rts in Plato’s Phwdo : Why can there be no 
knowledge without demonstration ? Why can you 
not play the flute without practice and without 
instruction (Olympiodorus, 126. 31)? Other Pla- 
tonic arguments are also rej ected. Strato demands 
that in considering the soul we must a<lhere to the 
same conditions as when we are dealing with what 
is corporeal : if the body needs a substratum, so 
also does the soul. Following Theophrastus, he 
defined all mental activity, thought and perception 
alike, as movement. We cannot think without a 
sense-image, Aristotle had said {de An. iii. 7), and 
Strato went further by denying any separation 
between sense and reason. On the other hand, 
sensation is conditioned by thought, since often 
when we are thinking of something else we do not 
attend to impressions of sense. Here he struck 
out a neiv path, prooounding views on sen.sation 
which even now are deserving of respect. Keason 
or consciousness, which, like the Stoics, he called 
the ruling power { t 6 TjyefMovLKbv), alone bad feeling 
{dpal(T6r]Ta. ydp rcL XotTrd ttXt/*' rod rfyefiouiKoO [Pint. 
lltrum An. nn Corp. sit libido, frag. i. 4. 2, p. 697J). 
In the central organ, tlien, objective bodily change 
is converted into subjective feeling, the rest of 
the frame, even the sense -organs, having only the 
canacity of reiieiving an impression. vVlien we 
believe ourselve.s to feel a pain in the part aflec ted, 
this is merely the same delusion as when we think 
we hear sounds at a distance outside us. The 
carrier of the impression and its intermediary with 
the central organ (winch he placed between the 
eyebrows) is a current- of breatli or ‘ sjnrit ’ {trvevfxa). 
If this (!onnexioh be broken, we never feel the pain 
or wdiatever else the imjuession was. Aristotle 
had only spoken of the impression travelling from 
the periphery to the centre, but Strato also called 
attention to the fact that the impression is reflected 
from the centre back to the periphery or the out- 
side world. These positions seem to require that 
reason should not be confined to man butexteinled 
to other animals and that all activities should be 
lield to cease at death. 

If, however, we wish to obtain a just view of 
the early Peripatetics and their sidentilic activities, 
there is additional evidence which should not be 
overlooked. Various portions of the Aristotelian 
Corpus as it has come down to us are })roved by 
internal evidence to be the work of his pupils. 
Such are the treatises de Motn Animalium, de 
Coloribus, deA udibilihus, de Plant is, and Mechan lca. 
In the Orgayion the Postpreediramenta {Categ. lOfF.) 
are a later addition. The second book of the 
Metaphysics wa.s ascribed to Pasicles, the nephew 
of Eudemus. A collection of Problems, relating 
to a variety of subjects and arranged in 38 books, 
is of very unequal merit. This collection, un- 
doubtedly the work of numerous authors, has been 
compared to paners read before some learned 
aca(lciny or the Koval Society. The short tract 
dc Jjineis Jnserabilious is of great interest to the 
mathematician, while that entitled incorrectly de 
Xenophane, Zenonc, Gorgia is an example of the 
class of writing called liyporanematic, analogous 
to memoirs read before the historical department 
of an academy. Here also it may be mentioned 
that two most important discoveries, one of the 
nerves by Herophifus and Erasistratus, one of the 
electric properties of amber by Theophrastus, fall 
within tlie period considered, but bore no fruit at 
the time. So much error still clung to the * science ’ 
of tiie ancient wofld. The taste for antiquarian 
l esearch produced, besides the histories of science 


mentioned above, the Mononian work on the pro- 
gress of medicine (Tarpoed Meviii^cia), brought to 
light in 1891. 

2. The decline. — The scdiooJ which had staggered 
on for a time as best it could under the load be- 
queathed by its founder seems after the death of 
Strato to have come to a dead stop. The hoadsliip 
pas.sed successively to Lyco of Troas Jind Aristo 
of Ceos, both eminent for their style, and to 
Critolaus, who in 155 B.C. accompanied Carneades 
and Diogenes on the famous embassy which in- 
cidentally introduced philosophy to the unphilo- 
aophic Komans. Alter them Diodorus of Tyre 
and Erymneus were heads. Other Peripatetic.s of 
eminence were Hieronymus of Rhodes, who atloptcd 
the conception of jiaiuleKsness, not pleasure., for ids 
suvimum bonuni ; Prytanis, a tiusted agent- ot 
Ant-igonus Doson in State alfairs ; Phormio, vho 
had tlie audacity to lecture to Hannibal on tlie art 
of war; Herachdes Lembus ; Ag^atharchides, the 
lii.storian ; and Antisthenes of Rhodes. Ot nil 
tlu'se it is safe to say that they did not rise above 
mediocrity. For two hundred years there w'lis no 
l*eripatetic who was a thinker of note or even 
callable of carrying on the scientific researches ot 
his predece.ssors. In the Alexandrian age, it is 
true, the vaiious sciences had grown more and 
more independent of philosophy, but still this 
school trained no Kralostliem*s, no Arcldmetles. 
Among its scbobircbs it boasts no name to rival a 
(fiiry.sippus, a Carneades, or a Posidonius. Instead 
of science or metapliysics its professors cultivated 
rhetoric and devoteti tliemselvea to grammatical, 
historical, and literary studies, not excluding 
jopular ethics. Thus Sotion wrote a valuable 
listoryof philosojiliy, and Hermippus and Satyrus 
eolleolions of biogiaphies {hloi) no less important. 
The school remained one of the chief centres of the 
learning of the time and in ethics tauglit a moderate 
doctrine, opposing to Stoic apathy a sane indulgence 
of emotion (fierpioirddeia) and assigning to goods ol 
body and intellect or to external advantages gener- 
ally a due place beside virtue in the scheme of an 
ideal life (see Stob. Erl. Etk. vii. 13-26 [pj). 242 
334, Heeren ; p. 116.19 fl‘.,Wachsmuth]), an ejutome 
w’liich justifies and explains many references of 
Cicero and later writers. The Magna Moralia in 
the Corpus Aristotelivum is a tolerably faithful 
summary of what the master and Eudemus had 
WTitten, whereas the de Virfittibus ct Vitiis, some- 
times attribut<id to Androniciis of Illiodes, betrays 
signs of ecbictici.sm, a tendency w'hich invaded all 
schools in the 1st cent. li.c. The spirit of eom- 
pioinise, coming after the weariness of endless 
jioleinics, liad produced indift’erence as to the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of conflicting sects. It must 
have been in the air when tlie spurious work de 
Mu7ido w'as written and published in Aristotle's 
name with a dedication to Alexander prefixed. 
Its date is certainly after Posidonius, for it com- 
bines a large admixture of Stoicism in the form in 
w'liieb lie cast it with tlie genuine tenets of 
Aristotle. 

3. The later Peripatetics. —Strabo (xiii. 608f.), 
inliis well-knowui story of the fortunes of Aristotle’s 
library buried in a cellar at Scepsis, distinctly con- 
nects the liarrenness of the school under the suc- 
cessors of Theophrastus with the loss of tliese auto- 
graph rolls. Tills cannot be, for even Sti abo would 
not have maintained that the Aristotelian writings 
remained all this time iin published ; but indirectly 
the recovery of the originals by Apellico of Teos, 
who conveyed them to Athens, brouglit about a 
momentouH change in the aims and studies of the 
later Peripatetics. Henceforth the task of editing, 
expounding, and comment ing upon the Aristotelian 
writings absorbed their best energies. Authority 
circumscribed, where it did not altogether check, 
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orif^inal fipeeulation. In tlie middle of the 1st 
cent. B.C. Andronicus of Rhodes was the head of 
the school, the tenth after the fonnder. When 
Sulla hroiif^ht the library of Apellico to Rome, 
Andronicus and a grammarian named Tyrannic 
obtained access to it, arranged the works of Aris- 
totle anew, and did their best to render the edition 
of them which they caused to be made as correct 
as possible. It is all but certain that our MSS 
derive from this edition. From this start Androni- 
cus went on to write commentaries on the Phyfnes^ 
Ethics^ and Categories, The impulse thus given 
to the study, criticism, and exegesis of the founder’s 
AVorks»was shared by other members of the school, 
pupils and contemporaries of Andronicus. Among 
them may be mentioned Boethus of Sidon, Strabo’s 
instructor in pliilosoiihy, who thought that the 
student of Aristotle should begin with physics and 
not (as Andronicus held) with logic; Aristo of 
Alexandria, a convert from the contemporary 
Academy of Antiochus; Eudorus of Alexandria, 
who wrote on the Metaphysics and the Categories ; 
Nicolaus of Damascus, the contemporary and 
fellow-student of Herod the Great, for whom he 
compiled a universal history’- in 144 books ; and 
Xenarchus of Cilician Seleucia, who controverted 
Aristotle’s assumption of a lifth element — 

a remarkable proof of philosophic independence at 
this epoch. So, too, we are told that Boethus 
denied that the universal is by nature prior to the 
particular, and by substance in the strict sense 
{irpuiTij ovaia) he understood not form but only 
matter or at best the concrete thing made up of 
form and matter. In the time of Nero Alexander 
of iEgae commented ujmn the Categories and de 
Cmlo. In the 2n(l cent. A.T) Adrastus of Aphrodi- 
sias in Caria wrote a work on tlie arrangement of 
the Aiistoteliaii writings, while Aspasius was the 
author of an extant commentary on tlie Ethics wad 
of other commentaries, now lost, on Physics, Mettu 
physics, and de Intcrpretaiionc. Aristocles of 
Messene wrote a launnlete liistory of philoso[»hy. 
His fame was eclipsed by his pupil, Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, who became head ot the school in 
the reign of Septirnius Sevorus (a.D. 195-211); he 
dedicated his de Fato to that emperor and Cara- 
calla (A.D. 198). Besides Aristocles, Herminus and 
Sosigenes liad been his instructors and he soon 
won such distinction that the surname of 6 i^vyVTyii, 
the exjiositor par excellence, was bestowed upon 
him. His numerous writings included treatises, still 
extant, entit led de Anima, de Fato, de Mixtione, and 
Qmestiones (dvopiai sal Xvaeis), as w'ell as tlie various 
commentaries on which his fame chiefly rests. 
That on the Metaphysics is the most valuable of 
what has come down to us, though five hooks of it 
alone have retained their original form. His works 
were a rich mine for later commentators who, like 
Themistius and Simplicius, name him only when 
they diasent from him, and pass over their huge 
obligation to him in silence. lie was respected by 
Plotinus, who mentioned him in his Canon, while 
Syrianus, another Neo-Platonist, borrowed largely 
from him. Alexander, however, stood aloof from 


the mystical tendency of the age which swept away 
Plotinus and his successors, and, except Aristocles, 
he scarcely names any of his contemporaries. In 
spite of a dry scholastic formalism and divergence 
in detail, he really wished to follow Aristotle and 
defend his doctrine, not to set up philo.soi)hical 
principles of his ow n. He shows his independence 
when ne holds, with Boethus, that the individual 
is prior to the universal not only for us but also in 
itself. Ev(m the deity must be regarded as in- 
dividual substance. He denies the reality of time. 
Form is everyw'here inseparable from matter and 
reason is bound up with the other faculties in in- 
dissoluble unity. At first it exists in man as a 
disposition or capacity merely (vous iXisbi sai 
^v<tik6s) and is afterwards ileveloped into actual 
intelligence (I'oOs iTriKTtjros). I’his transition is 
effected by active reason (j/oOs ttoitp-lkSs), wliicb is 
no part o/ the human soul but simply the divine 
reason acting upon it.. The influence of God upon 
Nature is reduced as far as possible to a mechanical 
process, a ditfusion of force to the first heaven and 
tlience tlirough the different s[)heres to the earth 
at the centre, each receiving less the fartlier it is 
removed from the source. This identification of 
I'ovs in man with the divine reason involves the 
denial of individual immortality, although the 
eternity of one immortal impersonal reason is still 
tenable. Shortly after Alexander the Peripatetn%s 
were absorbed, like all their conteinporarii^s, in 
the Neo-Platonist school, hut the wmrk of exposition 
and commenting went on briskly for the next three 
centuries under Porphyry, lamblichuB, ThemisLius, 
l)exi}>]m8, Syrianus, Ammonius, Simplicius, and 
Philoponus. Thence it passed to the Arabian 
philosophers and lastly to tne mediawal scholastics. 
Thus it comes about that Alexander’s version of 
Aristotle w'as follow'ed in due course by those of 
Averroes and Aquinas. 

Litbratijrk — JRud<>7ni lihodii Efkica, i*(l. P. Rufiemihl, 
Leipzig, 1884 (the best text), ed A. T H. Fritzsche, Kutisbon, 
1851, tr J. Solomon, Oxford, 1915 ; Eudt'tm Rhndii Pt'inpntriin 
Frwjinenta, cd L Spen{<el, Jlerhn, 1865 and 1870 ; Theo- 

f ihrastus, cd. F. Wmimer in the Didot series, Pans, 180‘>, in 
he Tcubner series, I^eipziff, 1854-6'J, dharatAfru, tr. Jl. C .lebl), 
London, 1870 (new ed by J. E >Sftndj\ s, do. 1909) ; F. G. A. 
Mullach, Frapmnita PhiloHophorum G nttcttnim, Paris, 1881, 
iii. U06-’678 (contains Aristodea, Kudeuius, and Andronicus) ; 
for Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Aspasius, and the Neo-PIatonio 
coiTuaentaUirs, the licrlin Academy’s edd Comynp.ntarfa in 
A nstotelptn Grveca, 1882-1 909, and Sn ppte men turn A rwtolpbcum , 
1886-19011 ; J. Bernays, Theuphi a^ton' Sefin/t uber Frominujkext, 
Berlin, 18()0, Uber die unter Phton's Werken stehexide Schrift 
uhrr die Unzerstorbarkeit des W eMails, 2 pts., do. 1876-83; H 
Diels, Doxographici Greeci, Berlin, 1879, Simphcn in Physiea 
Cornmentaria , do. 1882 fa trustworthy text of frag-merits of 
Eudenius and Strato); Anonymi Londinxensds ex Aristoielxit 
latncis MenoniiH et alxis medxds eclogee, 1893; H. Poppcl- 
renter, Zvr Psychologxe des Aristoteles, Theophrast, Strata, 
Leipzig, 1892 ; H Usener, A7ialec(a Theuphrastea, Bonn, 1858. 
The Oxford tr. of AnsloLle’s works indudes the spurious 
treatises — e,g., de, Lineis J nsecabilibvs (H. H Joachim, 1908), 
de Mot a Arixmalixtm (A. 8. L. Farquharson, 1912), de Color Ifnis, 
de Audibilibua, Phvsiognoxnonica (T. Loveday and R. S. For-^ii r, 
1913), de Mvndo (E. 8. Forster, 1935^ For an extended biblio- 
graphy H. Zeller, Die Philonophie der* Griechen^, Leipzig, 
1869-81, and F. Ueberweg, Grnndriss der Gesch. der Philo- 
sophies, Berlin, 1894-97, should be consulted 
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PERSECUTION. 


Christian- 

Early Church (H. M. Gw ATKIN), p. 742. 

Roman Catholic (A. Fawkes), p. 749. 

Modern (W. T. Whitley), p. 755. 

PERSECUTION (Early Church).-i. Intro- 
ductory. — Persecutjipn consists in making an 
offence of certain religious beliefs, or of their 
natural expression in speech, writing, or religious 
observances. The word may be loosely used of 


Indian (A. S. Geden), p. 762. 

i ewish.— See Anti-Semitism. 

Muhammadan (T. W. Arnold), p. 765. 
Zoroastrian. — See Missions (Zoroastrian). 

mob violence, which is sometimes encouraged or 
connived at by the authorities ; but on the w hole 
it is better to take account only of legal action. 
The sanction may be either positive, in the form 
of definite penalties, or negative, consisting of dis* 
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abilitieB ; and it may be imposed only on overt 
acts, or it may extend to words, or even make 
inquisition into unsjioken thouj'lits. 

Persecution is sometimes defended on principle, 
on the ground that misbelief is of itself offensive 
to God and abominable, or that it is a moral pesti- 
lence which must not be allowed to infect the laith- 
ful. More commonly, however, political reasons 
are given, as that the heretics are enemies of the 
State, that the existence of heresy imperils its 
unity, or that certain doctrines or practices are 
contrary to its welfare and good order. As there 
may sometimes be more oi less of truth in some of 
these charges, there may also be some doubt of the 
exact point where political precaution jiasses into 
religious persecution. Tlie ju'inciple semus to be 
that punishment of religious belief is always per- 
Bccution, and that interference with religious 
action is also persecution, except so far as it can 
l>c justified by real public clanger or by gross and 
public- scandal or disorder ; also tliat it is not to be 
presumed without evidence that the guilt of an 
individual is shared by otliers who hold the same 
religious beliefs. 

Hut the principle is not always of easy applica- 
tion. Take the case of a public B])eaker. He may 
be using insult instead of argument, inciting to 
disorder, or preaching immorality, while his op- 
ponents may be endeavouring to suppress by ■ 
violence opinions differing from their own. At 
what precisi* point must the duty of protecting 
free speech give T)lace to that of [ire veil ting scandal 
and violence? Uircnmstances will vary; hut a 
wise government will not act till that point has 
cleaily been passed. Again, if the government 
does well to suppress widow- burning in India and 
polygamy in Biitain, the reason is not simply that 
the government declares (hem crimes, for any 
goveinmcnt might treat the most innoeent re- 
ligions observances as an intolerable outrage on 
the feelings of orthodox jiersons, but that these 
aiticular practices are considered abominations 
y the civilized world, not sinijdy by the immediate 
oiiponents of the sects inculpated in them. 

All this was not thought out in ancient times, : 
or in modern times till fairly recently ; and even 
now it is hard to say how far the professed 
prmci[des of toleration are fully understood even 
in the most civilized countries. Ancient society 
was essmitially intolerant. Israel and Persia had 
gods whom tiiey believed to be lords of all the 
earth, so t hat otliers werii not merely gods of their 
enemies, but enemies of their gods, fto the Jews 
spoke of them as shames, dungs, nothings, or 
atKuniriations, and were commanded^ to destroy 
their altars, images, etc., while the Persians, 
when they came to Greece, rifled the statues 
of the gods and burned their temples, and utterly 
destroyed the shrines of the local deities. The 
Greek looked with horror and amazement on 
these ‘shameless’ outrages,® Deeply religious as 
he was, zeal for the gods was not his inspiration. 
Unpopular opinions might be dangerous, as Anaxa- 

f oras and Socrates experienced, but even Antiochus 
Ipiphanes contended rather for Greek civilization 
than for Greek religion. 

As Kome was more strongly organized than 
Athena, so Koman religion was stronger than 
Greek. Its strength was not intrinsic. Its gods 
were formless numinay of whom nobody cared to 
know anything but the proper formula of prayer 
to the particular god required, and there is little 
trace of hearty worship, except in the ancient 
niatic festivals. Nor had it a strong hierarchy, 
for it was a layman’s religion, and the punish merit 
of offences came straight from the magistrate. 
The change to a cleric^ religion, rather than the 
1 Dt 122f.. a JEaoh. PersoB, 806-816. 


adoption of Christianity, is the greatest change 
that it has undergone from Niinia’s tune to oui 
own. Nor had it any definite creed, and least of 
all was it a teacher of morality. The Stale, the 
pliiIoso[»hers, the Eastern worships, might be 
schools of virtue ; the old Roman religion was not. 
Its strength was that it formed part of tlie dis- 
cipline of the State, No man was required to 
believe in the gods, but no man was allowed to 
refii.se ‘the Koman ceremonies,’ as the emperor 
Valerian calls them.' And not only were these 
ceremonies fixed in detail, hut they leferred only 
to a definite list of ]^ods formally recognized by 
the State. The law is laid down by the 'J’welve 
Tables : 

‘Nemo privatim habesKii doos, neve novos (si^e adNenUH nisi 
pubhee adscitoH privatim cohinto ' 

And this law was never deliberately ignored till 
well on in the time of the emfiire. True, pagan 
Rome admitted new gods as freely as [ia[jal Pome 
manufa(;tures saints ; but they bad to be admitted 
before they could lawfully be worshijiped. hirst 
came Greek gods in the time of the 'I'arqiiins, tlien 
the Magna Mater (205 n.C.), and Rome made a 
practice of worHlji[>ping the gods of the conquered 
peoples, and even boasted that she had won the 
dominion of the world by bringing into her vast 
pantheon all the gods of all the peojiles of the 
world. 

There was one exception : the Jews were licensed 
nonconformists. Unpojmlar and politically danger- 
ous as they were, the operations of Titus were 
war rather than [lersecution ; and, if so, the only 
real persecution was under Hadrian aftiT the war 
of Par Cochha, when for a short time (135-138) 
Rabbis were burned along with the rolls of the 
law. In geneial, however, Judaism was officially 
respected as an old national religion, and it could 
safely lie left alone when it ceaseil to be missionary. 
There was not mneb more persecution, except of 
Christians, under the heathen em[)ire. The druids 
of Gaul were not iiersecuted, though some of then 
practices were fornidden and Tibeiius put to death 
a Roman knight for using a druiilical charm. Noi 
were the Manichmans molested till the edict of 
Diocletian in 297. 

The Christians were first of all iiriijopnlar. 
Their monotlieisin was barbarous, their ‘iiiorose- 
ness’ offensive, (heir secrecy snsjacious. They 
would have nothing to do with the jniblic amuse- 
ments, and tlieir own secret rites weie a cover for 
the foulest abominations. Worst of all, they were 
very Jesuits for sli[)[)ing into houses and perverting 
tbeir inmates. There was a real bitteiness in the 
family divisions which they caused, and a real 
panic was often created by the uncertainty as to 
who was Christian and who was not. They were 
already un[io[»ular in Nero’s time, and scamlal mi- 
nuted to them the foulest orgies ; and thence 
forward is a long record of mob violence. 'I’lie 
riots at Lyons under Marcus and at Alexandria in 
Rhiliii’s time are fair samples, even if they were 
worse than usual. But in course of time there 
were no more riots. The last of which we read 
were under Gall us (251-263), and the later per- 
secutions were purely official. When the Christ- 
ians became better known, they were found to be 
decent neighbours, with a few Quakerish scninlos, 
and in ordinary times Christians and lieatliens 
lived peaceably together, as they did at Euineneia 
till the massacre of Diocletian’s time. 

The (Jiristians were at first a Jewish sect, and 
as such the Roman government protected them 
through the greater part of the Apostolic Age. 
Gallio and Eestus refused to decide ‘questions of 
their law.’® But, when the Apostolic Conference 
decided that Christians neea not become Jews, 

1 Aeta Proe. S. Cypriani. * Ac 18i» 26»». 
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and Paul taught that they mu.st not become Jews, 
they ceased to be a sect of a national religion, and 
sank to the position of an unlawful cult (rclttjio 
non licita). This, however, was perceived only in 
course of time ; but Titus, in 70, was aware * that 
Christians were not Jews, and the difference must 
have been clear to the next geneiation. It could 
not be more than affected i^^norance if Christianity 
in high places was descrioed as ‘Jewish super- 
stition.’^ 

Once the difference was recognized, the Christ- 
ians became in many ways obnoxious to the law. 
In the first place, they formed unlawful societies 
{hctmricSy collegia illicita), and of such societies the 
empire was always jealous. Next, these societies 
practised a new and unlawful worshin (religio nova 
ct illicita)^ for the Galiloean was neither a national 
god nor recognized by public authority ; and they 
were also secret societies, and lay under suspicion 
of magic {religio 7nalcjica)^ for which the punish- 
ment of burning prescribed by the Lex (Jornelia 
was never mitigated by the emperors. Woise 
than this, they refused the ceremonies which the 
State required, and reviled its gods. If the Jews 
would not endure Csesar’s image in the Temple, 
the Christians were ready to pull down .lupiter’.s 
from the Capitol. Hence arose a double charge — 
of atheism and treason. Atheism, however, wa.s 
not what we mean by atheism ; it meant a denial 
of the gods of the State. But the real god of the 
State was the emperor, who was more terrible to 
his blasphemers than any of the gods. As Ter- 
tullian says, ‘ men forswear themselves more will- 
ingly by all the gods than by Caj8ar’.s genius.’® 
The Christian might occasionally be called on to 
worship the gods, but he was far more commonly 
brought before an image of the emperor and com- 
manded to offer incense. He came into court as 
a suspected person, and the readiest test was to 
make him clear himself by sacrifice, incense, or 
the oath by Coesar’s genius. If he refused, he was 
guilty of treason {majestas, in the form of impietas 
circa principes)^ and committed his crime in open 
court, 80 that he could be sent straight to 
execution. 

This was the full process, used chiefly for 
Roman citizen.s ; and even this left a considerable 
discretion to the magistrate. He might encourage 
accusations, or he might refuse to receive them, or 
nullify the usual test of loyalty by allowing the 
accused to swear by Cmsar’s safety — an oath which 
the Christians were willing to take. His discre- 
tion was still freer in the more usual case of 
cognitio, or summary jurisdiction. The Christians 
were an unlawful society, and might be punished 
like brigands or any otlier di.sturbers of the peace. 
Then the only (luestion would be whether the 
accused was a Christian. If he confessed it, he 
might be executed or tortured either by way of 
punishment or to make him renounce it. 

The number of the persecutions is indefinite. 
The traditional figure is ten. Orosius counts Nero, 
Domitian, Trajan, Marcus, Severus, Ma.xiruin, 
Decius, Valerian, Auiolian, Diocletian. But this 
number is too high for general persecutions, too 
low for local. Aurelian hardly reached an actual 
persecution, and (given a Neronian date of the 
Apocalypse) there is no rea.son to suppose that 
Domitian’s action extended to the provinces. 
Others spread farther, but of general persecution 
known to have been actively carried on throughout 
the empire we cannot safely count any but those 
of Decius and Diocletian, and perhaps Valerian, 
On the other hand, local persecutions were con- 
tinually breaking out. A governor might be 
hostile, and almost ^luy accident might start the 

1 Tacitus, ap. Sulpicius Severue, Chron. ii, 80. 
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cry, ‘ Christianos ad leonem ! ’ Private malice and 
trade jealousy would come in, though in the 3rd 
cent. Christians and friendly heatliens eonld make 
things unpleasantfor an informer. Butof fanaticism 
— genuine enthusiasm for the gods — there is hardly 
a trace. The priests were not zealous persecutors. 
They were commonly magnates, like the Asiarchs 
who warned Paul to keep away from the theatre,^ 
and cared more for the dignity of their ollice than 
for vindicating the honour of the gods. If a stor^ 
makes them the prime movers of persecution, it 
may almost be summarily set aside as a legend. 
Thus there might be a fierce persecution in one 
province and perfect quiet in the next. It would 
therefore be very unsafe to assume that the ac- 
counts which have come down to us represent 
anything like the whole of the persecution which 
went on. For instance, scores at least must have 
jjcrished in Bithyiiia in 112; yet no Cliiisiian 
writer seems to know anything of the matter, 
except from Ifliny’s letter.- There may have been 
any number of similar local persecutions which 
have left no trace behind. 

2. History. — As to the persecutions them.selves, 
Ave do not need a formal history of them. Our 
business is not to count up their illustrious victims, 
or to detail their shames and horrors, but to trace 
from reign to reign the changes in the character of 
persecution made by successive empei ors in accord- 
ance Avith changes in tlie .state of the empire and 
the trend of heathen and Christian opinion. For 
a long time it is almost incidental. Cliristians are 
put to death when they turn up in court, and 
sometimes they are brought into court by mobs, 
but on the Avhole the ofiicials are not very zealous 
in searching for them. The empire is seriously 
alarmed only by the conversions in high society at 
the end of the 2nd cent., and by the rajdd groAvth 
and consolidation of the cdiurches in the 3rd. So 
from Severus onward we see a series of laws against 
special classes of Christians or necessaries of Clirist- 
ian worship. There is more or less peace in the 
I first half of the 3rd cent. , wlien the Syrian emperors 
> were willing to tolerate, and again in the second, 
j when the Illyrian emperors were too busy to perse- 
cute, Avith a ten yeans’ interval of active persecu- 
tion. Thus Decius and Valerian link up Severus 
and Maximin (Thrax) before them with IBocletian 
and Maximin (Daza) after them, and the whole 
history becomes a mighty drama, leading up in 
ordered sequence to the last great struggle (303-313) 
which left Christianity the religion of the future. 

(a) The 2nd century . — After the great fire in 
Rome (July, 64) Nero had to recover the favour of 
the populace. As the Christians were already 
odious, they were the most convenient victims. 
First, individuals were charged with arson, and 
confessions Avere obtained by the usual tortures. 
These implicated a large number of others, and 
the charge of arson Avaa CTadually changed for one 
of ‘hatred of mankind,’ by which Tacitus® means 
disaft'ection to the empire and to society generally. 
The evidence of this would he the practice of magic 
and secret crimes ; hut it cannot have been long 
l)efore the avowal of Christianity was taken sum- 
maiily as a confession of the abominations ascribed 
to tlie Christians, and an administrative order was 
made against Christians as such. The victims 
Avere Avorried by dogs, or crucified, or burned as 
lights for the pcrforniances in Nero’s gardens, Avith 
Nero liimself in a jockey’s dress mixing with the 
crowd or driving a chariot. The Avorst of the 
matter in the eyes of Roman society was that 
disgust at these vulgar theatricals led to some 
commiseration for miscreants Avho richly deserved 
their punishment.^ 

1 Ac 19 ‘U. '2 Ep. xovi. [xovll.], ‘de OhristianiB.' 

8 Ann. XV. 44 . * Ib. 
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There must have been many victims, but we can 
name for certain only two — the two great apostles. 
Clement of Rome ^ significantly joins the names of 
Peter and Paul, and Cains ^ refers to their tombs 
on the Vatican and the Ostian Way, while Diony- 
sius of Corinth* (c. 170) says that they sullered 
martyrdom at the same time. As regards Peter, 
the date is not clear. As he does not seem to have 
come to Rome till late, perhaps not till the persecu- 
tion was in full course, we cun hardly account for 
the impression which his work made without put- 
ting his death considerably later, or even among 
the occasional executions which went on after 
Nero’s fall (June, 68). 

Did the persecution extend to the provinces? 
The 1st Epistle of Peter is full of allusions to 
persecution ; and, even if the Babylon from which 
it is dated means Rome, its address to Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia 
shows that they were suflerers. If the Apocalypse 
is of Neronian date, as to the present writer it 
seenis to be, we find patience at Kjihesus, tribula- 
tion at Smyrna, Antipas a martyr at Perganius, 
the saints slain with the axe for refusing to wor- 
ship the emperor, and Rome drunk with their 
blood. 

Vefipn.naii cannot have been friendly to the 
Cdiristians, and there may have been executions in 
his time, though none is recorded, but there is no 
serious evidence that he troubled himself much 
about them. The next active persecutor was 
Domitian (81-96) towards the end of his leigii. 
His action difiercjd widely from that of Nero. 
Domitian was always jealous, and liad now come 
to a pass when he kept his power only by a series 
of sudden blows, striking down one suspected 
person after another. He was never so dangerous 
as when he seemed most friendly. As the Christ- 
ians were many in the [lalace, they were likely to 
attract his notice, and, as he was a religious man 
in the heathen sense and a restorer of religion, 
they would get their full share of his attentions. 
There must have been a number of victims, for 
Clement looks back on ‘ the sudden and repeated 
calamities which befel ns ’ but t hey seem to 
have been (at least in general) tiersons of import- 
ance. When the grandsons oi Jude the Ia>rd’8 
brother were brought before him and he found tliat 
tliey wore only humble farmers, he scornfully dis- 
missed them. The only victims known to us by 
name are his niece Domitilla, who was exiled to 
Pandateria, and her husband Flavius (Jemens, 
Domitian’s cousin and colleague in the (consulship 
of 95, whom he put to deatli as soon as he was 
out of office. Domitilla was certainly a Christian, 
and we may safely read as Oiristiaiiity thecharg(cs 
again.sthcr husband of atheism and Jewish jiracticcs, 
and of contemptible inactivity. To these we may 
perhaps add Glabrio ; but there is no sign of wliole- 
sale execution as in Nero’s time, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the persecution extended 
to the provinces, unless the Apocalypse be assigned 
to a Domitianic date. 

The curtain rises again in Trajan's time, about 
112. Christians were brought before the younger 
l^liny, then governor of Bithynia. Without troub- 
ling himself about any particular charges, he simply 
fisked them whether they were Cliristians, and 
sent straight to execution those who persistently 
avowed it, of course reserving Roman citizens for 
trial at Rome. Whatever tneir worship might 
be, obstinacy and unbending perversity deserved 
punishment. Pliny has no doubt at all that Christi- 
anity is worthy of death, apart from the crimes 
ascribed to the Christians. Difficulties arose only 
when furtlier anonymous charges were laid before 

1 ad Cot. 6. Eus. UE ii. xxt. 6. 
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him, implicating numbers of all ranks in town and 
country. Some of those cleared themselves by 
proper worship of the gods and the emperor’s image*, 
ami by further cursing Christ. Others admitted 
the ofl’once, but said tliat they had given it up for 
three, ten, or even twenty years, and were (juite 
ready now to worship the gods in proper form. 
They did not seem to nave committed any crimes 
beyond their unlawful worship, and the examina- 
tion of two deaconesses by torture elicited nothing 
further. No abominations came to light; only 
a perverse and arrogant superstition. So Pliny 
hastened to con.sult tlie emperor. Was it good to 
go on punishing as many Christians as might be 
found? Might not youth or sex or frank abandon- 
imnit of (/hristiani’ty be allowed to mitigate an 
olicnce not complicated by further crime ? In any 
ca.se a milder polii^y iniglit be worth trial, especi 
ally in view of the numbers implicated. 

I’rajan replies that Pliny must use his discretion. 
The Christians are not to be sought out, but must 
be punished if accused and convicted ; but anony- 
mous accusations are not to be received ; and any 
one who says that lie is no longer a Christian, 
and proves it by worsliif)]nng our gods, must lx* 
pardoned. 

The Christian is here acquitted of abominable 
charges ; but ho is none the less a criminal, though 
he need not be noticed till some accuser brings him 
into court. Trajan’s chief care is to protect the 
heathen who went wrong in past years and is now 
in danger from informers. But the (fiiristian in- 
cidentally gets some protection too. If his life 
does not cease to be at the mercy of an informer, 
the informer is forced to come forward publicly ; 
and the heathens themselves in ordinary times had 
no great liking for this business. Tertullian is not 
far wrong wlien he says that Trajan ‘ partly frus- 
trated’ the persecution.^ 

Hadrian (117-138) carried Trajan’s policy a step 
further. When informers renewed tlioir activity 
in Asia (c. 124), he instructed the iiroconsul Minu 
cius Fundanus that accusers muKt prove some crime 
in ofien court, and not try to force a conviction by 
prayers or clamours. The case was to be tried sum- 
marily {rognitto) and the offender punislied as he 
deserved ; but Fundanus was to take great care 
that, if the charge provi^d to be vexatious, the 
accuser was severmy imnished {supplinis severiori- 
bus). Hadrian, like Trajan, was tliinking chiefly 
of protecting good heathens from false charges ; 
but, like Trajan, he gave incidentally some shelter 
to the Christians. As Trajan forbade Pliny to 
receive anonymous charges, so Hadrian forbade 
Fundanus to listen to mobs. The accuser must 
come forward in open court ; if he made good his 
charge, he was a marked man ; if he faileiT, severe 
punishment awaited him. This placed the Christ- 
ians in the most favourable position which they 
had yet reached ; hut it was by no means one of 
tolerable security. If the rescript was strictly en- 
forced, they were still almost at the mercy of any 
one who ventured to accuse them ; and, if it was 
not, the mobs would have their victims, and hostile 
governors could encourage accusations. 

Titus A 7itoninus Pius (138-161) merely continued 
the policy of Trajan and Hadrian ; but, as his 
reign marks a senatorial reaction, the administra- 
tion of the law was more hostile to the Christians, 
and the number of martyrs seems greater. But 
there is no change of general policy till we come 
to Marcus Aurmius Antoninus (101-180). As a 
conscientious Stoic, and as a zealous observer of 
the ceremonies, Marcus had a double dislike of the 
Christians. He must have known a good deal 
more of them than he tells -is, tor his only refer- 
ence to them is a contemptuous phrase about the 
1 Apol. 6. 
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bravacio vapdra^n) of the martyrs.^ So the 

administiatiori became more hostile than ever, 
and now the Christians were sought out for 
nunishment. Thus the j)erseciition at Lyons and 
Vienne in 177 began with lawless outrages, was 
taken up in foini by the magistrates and sanc- 
tioned by the emperor, and entied with insults to 
the dead which are rare in lioman history. 

So far Tertullian was not entirely wrong in his 
theory — the fond belief of many Christians — that 
only bad emperors persecuted them. Nero and 
Ilomitian were certainly bad, while the good 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian were made out to 
be more friendly than they really were. The 
policy of Marcus was a diHiculty, and Tertullian 
gets over it liy telling the story of the Thundering 
Legion — how the niayers of a Christian legion 
obtained rain for the army in its great distress in 
Germany, and thereupon Marcus stopped the iicr- 
secution.^ In point of fact, he never relaxetf it, 
and it only died out gradually in the early years 
of lus unworthy son Cummodfus (180-192). Now 
Commodus had neither his father’s philosophy nor 
his father’s legard for Roman religion. So far as 
his beast-lights left him leisure for religion, his 
devotions went to Serapis rathei tlian to Jupiter ; 
and he was further much influenced by his ‘devout 
concubine ’ Marcia, who was friendly to the Christ- 
ians. So after a while they had peace for the 
rest of bis reign — excepting only tlie occasional 
executions which never ceased till the time of 
Constantine. 

(b) The Oriental emperors — With Sep- 

timius Sf'rei'its (19.8-211) wo enter on the 3rd cent., 
and Nvitli it comes a new phase of peisecution. 
Christianity does not cease to be a crime by what 
we may call the common law of the empire ; and 
under tliis there is always some persecution, and 
often a good deal. It was not without cause that 
Tertullian wrote his Apology in 197, or remon- 
strated with tlie proconsul Sc.ajmla some years 
later for burning the Christians instead of behead- 
ing tliein. Rut now the emperois began to supjile- 
uieiit the common law by special enactments 
against converts or clergy, against (Christian 
worship, or against officials wlio were Christians. 
Severus himself was no fanatic for the gods of 
Rome. His belief was rather given to the stars, 
and he was influenced by his Syrian empress Julia 
Domna, who was interested in Eastern worships. 
So for a time he was almost friendly, and even 
went out of his way to protect people of liigh rank 
whom he knew' to l>e Christians. It was not till 
202 that lie took alarm at the growth of un-Roman 
worships among the ruling classes. If Cliristians 
of high rank were not many, there had always 
been some since the days of Pornponia Griecina 
and Elavius Clemens. Ignatius had influential 
friends who might possibly have saved him from 
the beasts ; the Pomponii, and perhaps the Acilii 
Glabriones, were Christians in tlie 2rid cent., and in 
the time of Commodus the senator Apollonius. 
Christianity had always been strong among the 
lower officials of the palace, and it was now spread- 
ing rapidly in the highest circles. It was time to 
check that growth, and Severus forbade conversion 
to Christianity — the confession before men in bap- 
tism without which no man could be more than a 
friendly heathen. Hence the distinctive feature 
of his persecution is that, alike at Carthage and at 
Alexandria, the stress of it fell on converts like 
Perpetua and Herais. It was not that older 
Christians escaped, hut that converts were singled 
out as they had never been singled out before. 

The persecution died out after the great emperor 

1 Comm. xi. S. See also art. Marcus Aurklius Axtomutos, 
vol. viii. p. 410 f. 
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was gone (211), and there was ‘peace’ for more 
than thirty years. We catch glimpses of local 
troubles, but many Christian circles almost forgot 
that persecution might return. Caracalla and 
ilfncrin/n? (211-218) w'ere Inisy with the army, but 
El Gabal (218-222) was a genuinely religious 
emperor, a fanatic of the foul worships of Syria. 
He was one who sought first the kiugtlom of Baal, 
and strove to bring all the gods of the empire into 
subordination to the Baal of Emesa. The one 
thing that connects him with the Christians is his 
remark that they ought to transfer their worship 
to the temjdeof the sun-god. This may have been 
meant for a friendly invitation ; but it was as well 
for the Christians that El Gabal never got further. 

His cousin Severus Alexander (222-235) sent 
back the black stone to Emesa, and settled down 
into wbat we may call a ‘liberal eclecticism.’ 
Christianity could no longei be ignored as Marcus 
bad ignorea it, and as some of the literary circles 
managed to ignore it long after Constantine’s tmie. 
Alexander felt something of its attraction. A 
statue of Christ adorned his private clia[>el, along 
witli the statues of ()r[)heus, Abraham, Apollonius, 
and tlie deilied emjierors. He commended the 
Christian custom of prohati sen lores, and adjudged 
a piece of waste ground to the Christians rather 
than the cooks, on the ground that any worship 
whatevei of a god was better tliaii a cook-sliop. 

With Maxtnnn (235-23K) we come to a short 
interval of })erseeution, thongli we hear of no 
executions. So rude a soldiei may have bad no 
deliberate policy beyond dislike of Alexander’s 
friends; yet he began a new policy of aiming at 
the officials of the churches. Hitherto they liad 
run no greater risk than others, except in so far as 
they were likely to he better known than others. 
Henceforth they were deliberately singled out for 
attack by Maxiniin and his successors. 

Passing over the oliscure reign of Gordian (2.38- 
244), we come to Pbilijt (244-249), the last ol the 
Syrian emperors. Piiilip was nimoureil to be a 
Christian, and, though this is ceitainly false, we 
may take it tliat lie was as friendly as Alexander. 

(c) The interval of persecution {S49~^5S). -(Jiristi- 
anity had now reached the stejis of the throne, 
and a Christian Ciesar was no longer an inifiossiblo 
id(!a. The literary victory had long since been 
w'on, for no heathen writer after Tacitus (Plotinus 
exiepted) will for a moment comjiare with the 
Christians, and the political triumph might seem 
not far olF. Yet the hardest of the struggle was 
still to come. The Syrian emjierors had not been 
a success, and there was now a reaction to ohi 
Roman ideals, and therefore against the Christians, 
who seemed the worst of traitors to the good old 
customs of their ancestors. 

The reaction was heralded in Philip’s time by 
savage riots at Alexandria, and the new emperor 
Deeius (249-251) began his reign in full deterniina- 
tion to stamp out Christianity. Hitlierto per- 
secution had been generally local, but now an 
edict was issued requiring all persons to sacrifice — 
all persons, for women and boys were not spared. 
This was systematic and thorough work, and pro- 
duced more apostates than even the later persecu- 
tion. At first the object was to avoid martyrs ; 
so some of the earlier victims (not bishops) were 
set free after all tortures had been exhausted on 
them ; afterwards they were left to die of famine 
in prison. Thus the Decian persecution resumed 
Maximin’s attack on the bishops, and assailed 
Christians with a definite polic}' throughout the 
empire. But it does not seem to have had much 
popular support, for it ceased as soon as Deeius 
left Rome for the army in the autumn of 250, and 
a few riots under his successor Gallus (251-263) 
were the last outbreaks of the old mob violence. 
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Valerian (253-258) was an old senator, and a 
model of Roman virtue like Decius. But he was 
still more soldier than senator, and began his reign 
with marked favour to the Christians. It was not 
till 257 that he turned against them. The change 
was ascriijed to tlie influence of his general Mac- 
rianus; but there was much to wliich Macrianus 
might apneal. In the midst of calamities which 
threatened ruin to the empire and civilization the 
Christians stood aloof, ancl some of them were half 
inclined to welcome Coths and Persians as avengers 
of the saints. Apart from this treasonous isola- 
tion, the grow'th of the episcopate was forming an 
imperitirn in imperio which might have alarmed 
the most tolerant of heathen sovereigns. Valerian’s 
tirst rescrijit (257) is lost, Vmt it followed the lines 
of Decius in ordering all persons to conform to 
‘the Roman ceremonies,’ and in striking at the 
bishops. But there were two important changes. 
For the first time the penalty was not death — only 
banishment even for great l)ihhoj)s like Dionysius 
and (’yprian — and for the first time the Christians 
were exjiressly forbidden to hold assemblies or to 
enter the catacombs. 

Xystus of Rome replied with a defiance, in the 
solemn transference (29tli June, 258) of the remains 
of tlie two great apostles from the Vatican and the 
Ostian Way to the forbidden catacombs. There- 
upon Valerian issued a second rescript.^ The 
clergy were to be executed forthwith ; senators, 
egregii mri, and knights w'cre to lose their rank 
and property, and their lives too if they still per- 
sisted in Christianity ; the great ladies w^ero to be 
depiived of property and banislied ; Oatarinni 
(almost certainly ‘ Cirsar’s household,’ the lowci 
officials) who w'cie or ever had been Christians 
were to lose their jiroperty and to be sent in chains 
into slavery. This is a new development. The 
penalty of ileatli is limited (so far as the rescript 
goes) to clergy and persons of rank, and non-ollicial 
(Christians ('scape unpunished. The idea is to 
destroy the (’liristian corporations and root out 
Christianity from t he higher classes, leaving it a 
floating superstition among the vulgar. 

(('/) The long peace {SGO-303 ). — Valeiian perished 
in the East, and his son Gallienus (258-268) can- 
celled tlie reH(!ripts, and more than cancelled them, 
byapiililic edict. This is lost; but we have the 
rescript which enforced it in Egypt in 261. It is 
addiessed ‘To the bishops,’ and the restitution, 
first of places of worship, then of burial-places, can 
have been made only to the Christian corporations. 
Here at la.st w^as practical toleiation; and, if the 
common law of the empire was not repealed, there 
seemed little reason to fear tliat it would ever 
again be seriously enforced. 

The empire sank to its lowest in tlie days of 
Gallienus, and the great soldieis wdio reigned after 
him were fully occupied with its restoration. 
Only Anrelinn (270-275) had any dealings with the 
Christians. Unfiiendly as he was — perhaps only 
his death prevented active persecution — he had to 
deal with them as lawful corporations. When a 
council deposed Paul of Samosata from the see of 
Antioch, he refused to give up the church property, 
and the bishojis appealed to t lie emperor. Aurelian 
decuded that it belonged to that bishop who was in 
communion with the biHlK)p.s of Rome and Italy. 
Later ages might have demurred to this ‘ very 
reasonable decision’* of a heathen emperor; but 
the fact remains that, if a church is not put outside 
the law', questions of property must neoe-ssarily be 
decided by the State ; and this means that the 
State must necessarily determine for itself what it 
will recognize as orthodoxy. 

(e) The Great Peraeention {S0S-31S ), — It was a 
work of nearly thirty years, from the election of 

1 Cyprian, Ep. ^ Eus. HE vii. xxx. 19. 


Claudius to the peace with Persia (268-297), to 
restore some tolerable order in the eni[)ire, and 
for more than forty (260-305) the Cliristuins had 
peace, broken only by the threats of Aurelian and 
an occasional military execution, due soiiictiiiie.s 
to the brutality of a heathen officer, soinetinies to 
tlie lanaticism of a (^Iiri^tian soldier. So they 
flourished as they never had flourished bcloie, 
built stately churches, and overflowed the jialace. 

chain berlains were Christians, and liis 
wife and daughter w'ere supposed to be Christians. 
So, w'hen he took up the swoid of persecution, he 
had a harder task before him tnan Decius or 
Valerian, and it was neaily twenty years hefon he 
made up his mind to undertake it. As Diocleti.in 
was a man of serious religion, and tliat religion 
was of the old Roman type, he must always have 
been hostile to the Christians, even if lie was 
genuinely attached to individuals. But he w as too 
wise to attack hastily their great and sirongly 
organized corjiorations, even after he was fn^f'd 
from Ills worst troubles by the peace with I’eisia 
in 297. There W'as no want of incilcmeni, foi 
Maxiniian and Galerius hated the Christians, and 
tlie eouit W'as full of soothsayers and j>hilosoj)h(‘rH. 
About 8()(), when Diocletian was in the East, the 
sacrilice one day was a failure ---which the ilnef 
harnspex ascribed to the jirescnce of jnofane 
persons. Diocletian at oiu^e oidcred all persons in 
tlie palace to sacrifice on pain of s(!(>urging and 
disgia(tc, and all soldiers similarly to be dismissed 
from the seivicc. But this, how’cver ominous, was 
only a hurst of superstitious terror, and seems to 
have been very imperfectly earned out. (‘lirist- 
lans continued to hold high office, and it was not 
till the wintiT of 302- 3l)5 that Diocletian decided 
to iieiscciite in earnest. liactantuis ^ re])orts tlnif 
lie was w’on U'd into it by Galeiins, who was no 
doubt importunate ; hut Diocletian w’as a statesman, 
and never adopted the ruthless ])oli(!y of Galerius 

Till' first edict* (24th Feh. 303) oideiod all 
churches to he destroyed and the Scriptuies to he 
burned. Oflicials were to lose all civil rights, and 
Cfr.sariarn (ot tv oUtTiais) to be leduced to slavery. 
This is a careful revision of the r(‘.scii])t of V’^aleria’ii 
The clergy aie not sumniaiiJy executed, nor tlic 
great lailies exiled, nor Cw.sariani who had e(‘ase(l 
to he Christians reduced to slavery. On the otlier 
hand, the cliurcln's are not only cIohimI, hut d('- 
stroyed, and there is a new clause for the burning 
of tiic Scriptures. Hadrian liad IninuHl the rolls 
of the law, Diocletian himself the hooks of tlie 
Manielueans in 207, and now the same measure is 
dealt to the Christians. Destroy their hooks, stop 
their meetings, and root them out of the public 
service ; they will soon he put dow n, and that 
without bloodshed. 

Then came disturbances and two fires in the 
palace, which of course were attributed to the 
Christians. Tlie government was in a panic, and 
put down the riots in Turkish style. ’I’o tins 
period probably belong the great massacre at 
Euiiieneia and the w'hoI(*sale burnings mentioned 
by Lactantius^ and Eusebius.^ A second edict 
ordered the imprisonment of all Christian clergy, 
but still no bloodshed. Wlien things quieted 
down, Diocletian issued (about Nov.) a third edict 
as an act of grace. It allowed the imjnisoned 
clergy to go tree if they sacrificed, hut it also 
allowed the use of torture to compel them. 7’hosc 
wlio refused remained in prison, some till the end 
of the persecution, like Donatus, who was tortured 
nine times in the interval. 

Tlii.s is as far as Diocletian him.self went ; and 
it will be noted that no man could lose his life 
under these edicts, unless it \fere for refusing to 

1 De Mort. Pers. 10 f. * Eu8 JIE vill. ii. 

8 De Mort. Pers 16. ft P vin. xi. 
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give up the l>ooks. There were to be no martyrs, 
though tlie pimiHhment of Cliristians who com- 
mitted any further oircnce (such as a saucy ans\yer 
in court) was atrocious. Then, while Diocletian 
was laid aside by fourteen months of illness, 
Maximian in Koine (April, 304) issued a fourth 
edict, commanding all persons without exception 
in their respective cities to offer sacrifice. I'liia 
was a new jiolicy. Diocletian liad aimed skilful 
blows at the tdiurclies, the books, the clergy ; 
Maximian’s only idea was to force on every private 
Christian a plain choice between sacrifice and 
death. 

Cruelty overreached itself, as usual. The 
heathens themselves were shocked at the horrible 
scenes which followed. They voted the persecu- 
tion ‘ vulgar, and very much overdone,’ ^ and at 
Alexandria they ended by hiding Christians in 
their houses.* Even tlie Roman mou which howled 
for blood when the fourth edict came out was ^lad 
to see it abolished a coujile of years later. Tliu.s 
the persecution was very far fiom being steadily 
(tarried out for ten years throughout the empire. 
In Caul and Britain Constantins pulled down a few 
clmrches, but did nothing more. Maximian was 
2 ;ealous enough in Italy, but his son Maxentms 
(no friend of the Christians) found in 307 that he 
could gain poimlarity by stopping the persecution. 
Even Galerms, who controlled the lands from the 
Hadriatic to the Taurus, grew slack in course of 
time, and turned to more innocent occupations. 
But for ten long years (303-313) the full fury of 
the persecution fellon Egypt and .Syria, which came 
under Maximin Daza after Diocletian’s abdication 
in 305. Daza was as cruel as his uncle Galerius, 
even more malicious, and much more shrewd. By 
308 he came to the conclusion that public burnings 
were better avoided, and of his clemency issued a 
fifth edict, that the Christians were to have the 
left leg disabled and the right eye cut out and 
soared, and so to be sent to slavery in the mines, 
where further cruelty could be used without 
attracting too much * notice. Once thirty-nine 
were put to death in one day. But public execu- 
tions did not cease, for the fourth edict was 
renewed, though they grew rarer, and the last of 
the recorded Ealestinian martyrs was given to the 
beasts on 3rd March 310. 

Of the number of the victims we can only say 
that it must have been large, .Some statements of 
Lactantius and Eusebius may be too sweeping, 
though we have seen one of the worst of them — 
llie wholesale burnings— confirmed by the inde- 
pendent evidence of tlie inscriptions at Eumeneia ; 
but it would be very uncritical to suppose that 
they have recorded anything like the whole 
number of martyrs. We know very little of what 
was going on except in Palestine, and even there we 
do not seem to have full information. Meanwhile 
the inscriptions and other incidental hints leave 
no reasonable doubt that the general impression of 
murderous ferocity given by Eusebius and Lactan- 
tius is substantially true. But the horrors enacted 
in open court are a very small part of the mischiefs 
of persecution. W e must take account of imprison- 
ments and hardships from which even death is 
sometime.s a lelief, and of the sufferings of those 
who live in fear of death or yield to fear of death. 
Worse than this is the brutalizing of the perse- 
cutors, and worst of all the demoralization of the 
persecuted. The strong grow hard, the weak 
despair, church government is thrown into con- 
fusmn, and every discord is inflamed to fever heat. 
There is no more odious chapter of Cliurch history 
than the inquest which the survivors of the perse- 
cution hold upon tLeir fallen brethren. 

1 Eua. Mart. Pal. \x. 8. 

2 Athanasius, Hist. Arianorum, 64, p. 302. 


(/) The Edicts of Toleration. — The deliverance 
was near. Galerius was stricken with a mortal 
sickness, and issued the first Edict of Toleration in 
April 311. 

He tells us how he had formerly endeavoured to bring back 
the Christians to the old laws and disoiphne of the Romans, for 
they had been foolish and self-willed enough to forsake the 
institutes of perhaps their own ancestors, and were making 
themselves laws at their own pleasure and gathering congrep- 
tions from various peoples. ^When, therefore, we commanded 
them to return to the institutes of the ancients, some had to be 
overcome by hardship, while others were utterly ruined in 
resistance, and there was the further evil that, while they would 
not w'orship our gods, they could not worship their own. So 
wo extend to them our usual clemency, that Christians ma\ 
exist again and hold assemblies, provided they do nothing con- 
trary to the discipline Particular instructions for our otlicials 
will follow. And for this indulgence the Christians will make 
the prayers of loyal subjects to their god.* 

Let UB put this intensely heathen thought in 
other word.s. 

We never ipiarrelled with the Christians for worshipping their 
God ; we quarrelled with them for not worshipping our goils 
also , and our endeavour to compel them was well meant, liui 
we forgot that our persecution made it impossible for them lo 
worship their own God ; and in this wo di<l him wrong. We 
still regret their undutiful conduct ; but, even so, it is better to 
let them worship their God in their own way than to prevent 
him from being worshipped at all. 

This is (juite straightforward, and, from the 
heathen point of view, quite true. GaleriuH is 
confessing a serious mistake, and frankly asking 
the prayers of the Christians. He is not now 
unfriendly, and the further instructions to ofFicials 
arc not litely to have contained ‘ many hard con- 
ditions.’ Cliristiauity is now definitely recognized 
as a religio licUa, witli all the rights therein 
implicit. 

After the death of Galerius there were four 
emperors. Constantine had Gaul and Britain, 
Maxentius governed Italy and Africa, JAcmius 
ruled from tlie frontiers of Italy to the Black Sea, 
while the Asiatic provinces and Egypt fell to 
Maocimin. So the natural alliance was of Constan- 
tine and Licinius against Maxentius and Maxirnin ; 
and this corresponded to the religious position. All 
four, of course, were heathens, but Constantine 
favoured the Christians, while Maximin was a 
bitter enemy ; and, though neither of the others 
had been persecutors, Maxentius, standing foi 
Rome and the senate, was hostile, while Licinius 
leaned tlie other way. 

As Maximin could not entirely disregard the 
edict of Galerius, he issued it as a mere instruction 
to the officials that they need not go further in the 
matter. This was not toleration ; and, though it 
stopped the persecution for the moment, Maximin 
resumed on a new plan less than six months later. 
Brute slaughter having failed, executions were 
limited to men of note, and a more subtle policy 
was adopted for the rest. The municipalities 
were stirred up to petition for the expulsion of 
Christians from their cities. Then the strong 
organization of the Church was copied, and a 
pagan hierarchy was established with regular 
services to confront the Christian. It remained to 
give education a polemical turn by ordering that 
a slanderous forgeiy called Acts of Pilate should 
be diligently taught and studied in the schools. 
These were skilful measures, and they were new ; 
and Maximin must have the credit of them. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra (28th Oct. 312), Constantine and 
Licinius met at Milan (Jan. 313) and issued an 
edict which is a landmark in history. The original 
is lost, but Licinius recites the substance of it a 
few months later. 

They say that they had long given liberty in religion to all 
men, out the rescript (of Maximin) issued in pursuaure of this 
edict (of Galerius) had encumbered it with so many detailed 
conditions that it was practically useless. Then Licinius goes 
on to say that ail these conditions are utterly abolished, so that 
every one who desires to observe the Christian religion may do 
so without trouble or annoyance. The same liberty of oonfession 
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and of worship is extended to other reliifions, so that every one 
may freely practise the worship which he personally prefers. 
Churc.hes formerly belonging to the Ohnstians shall be restored 
without delay to the corporation of the Christians, prebcnt 
owners to be compensated from imperial bounty. So also all 
other possessions which belonged of right to the Christians. 

Maximin was in a difiiciilty now that he had 
lost his ally, and felt tliat he must keep the 
Cliristians quiet while he made his attack on 
Licinius. So before the end of 312 he issued 
another rescript to his prefect Sahiniis. It is a 
stran^^ti document, alternately justifying the per- 
secution and apologizing for it, and actually deny- 
ing that there had ever been any persecution since 
305. He showed little of his usual cleverness if 
he famued that the Christians could be conciliated 
by such a mystiheation as this. Hut, when the 
attack had failed, and Maximin was not only 
expelled from Europe hut driven behind Mount 
Taurus, he had no choice but a real reconciliation 
witii the Christians; and this time there was no 
fooling. He issued a public edict to all his 
subjects. 

Its purport is that under j>retence of the edict of Diocletian 
forbulding assemblies of the t^hnstiiuis many 8|)ohatioiis and 
oppretsHioris had been perpetrat' d bv the ollicials ‘ When these 
aliUhPB (so painful to all good rulciH) came to our knowledge, we 
sent out letters (the rescript to babinuH) that, if aio’ one wished 
to follow 8Uoh a nation or worship, he might do so without 
hindrance. But even now we cannot help seeing that some of 
our judges have mistaken our meaning, so that our subjects 
hesitate to use the liberty we ha\e granted them In older 
then to remove all doubt, we publish this decree, that it may be 
plain to all, that such as wish to follow this sect and worship 
are at liberty to do so — namely, to adopt and practise this 
religion. They are also allowed to build bord's Houses, and, 
if bouses or lands belonging to the Christians have been <’on- 
flscated by our treasury or by the cities, they shall be restored 
to them,' 

There arc lien eiioiigli liere, hut Maximin is 
quite straightforw'aid, now’ tiiat he has no clioice. 
He died very soon after, liowever (r. dune, 313), 
and his death closes tlie age of persecution. The 
(diri.stians siitlered some vexation from Licinius 
(before 323) and a good deal fiom Julian (361-303), 
but these fall outside our limits, and it must he 
noted that neither Licinius nor rlulian repealed the 
Edict of Milan, so that the Christians exjieiienced 
ill their time rather a hostile administration than 
direct persecution. 

Comparing the three Edicts of Toleration, 
we find them agreeil in frank allow’ance of 
Christian wuirship. Hut Galeriiis allows it on the 
heathen principle that every god is entitled to the 
worship of his own jieoplc, while Maximin .states 
no principle at all. Only Constantine and Licinius 
lay down the new pnncijdo that every man is 
entitled to choose his owti religion and to practise 
it in his own way. True, neither of them carried 
it out consistently ; hut the princijile was declared, 
the omnipotent State for the lirst time recognized 
a reserved domain of conscience, and there was a 
good deal of toleration in the age which followed. 
It died out with Theodoric the Ostrogoth, to 
reappear only in William the Silent. 
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PERSECUTION (Roman Cntholic).— i. Con 
ditions and causes. — The conditions w'hich gave 
rise to religious persecution lie far back in and even 
beyond history. It would be too much to say that 
they are extinct; but they have to so gieat a 
degree ceased to be ojieiative that it is only by an 
eflort of imagination that w’C can throw ourselves 
hack into them and realize what their foice onci' 
was. (^)liesion was the hrst need of prirnitivi* 
soiueties ; it W'as more important that the grouj) 
should cohere than tliat it should jirogress. In- 
novation, therefore, was jnit down with a .strong 
liand : it introduced disunion and dissipated energy 
— the argument is not unknown in our own time. 
The earliest icligions, like the earliest civilization.s, 
were tribal and local ; the deity could be worsliipjied 
only by his tribesmen and on the tribal soil (1 S 
26’‘T And their demands w'ere ceremonial, not 
ethical or dogmatic ; religion resolved itself into 
the observance of a traditional ritual wdiicli was 
refused by few . In cases of revolt — such as the 
mutilation of the llenmc at Athens in 415 B.c.— 
tlie jicnalty wnis shaiji. Hut such cases were 
excefitioiial, and on a small, i.c. a civi(5 or class, 
scale. 

The Roman emjiire was tolerant of customary 
usage. The rulers knew how to make tin's usage 
subserve their policy, and, with regaid to religion 
in particular, to employ and even exploit it for 
s(Hnilar ends. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
which conceived mankind as a unity, accentu- 
ated the social bond. Like Positivism, it siih- 
ordiiiated the individual to tlie community. Tin* 
emperors who were most under Stoic influences 
were the most liostilo to Christianity, which they 
regarded as a violation of both natural and estab- 
lished Older. Judaism, separatist as its teruleiicies 
were, had an ancient nationality behind it ; the 
Church was of yestciday, yet Tertullian’s rhetoric 
is scarcely an exaggeration — it had leavened tlie 
wmrld. The conception of the supreme and all- 
inclusive State survived in the Christian emnire. 
The genius of Constantine discerned in the liier- 
andiy of the 4th cent, a unique instrument for the 
unitieatioii of the nations and for the realization 
of the ruler’s political aims. The unity of the 
Church was the keystone of the unity of the emjiirc 
and of society ; the Trinitarian and Christological 
controversies of the period were engineereef by 
secular politicians for secular ends. Heresy w^as 
the equivalent of wdiat a later age styled ‘ iricivism ’ ; 
the sporadic ])ersccutions of tlie past gave way to 
a settled policy of rejiression, Constantine, a cool 
calculator rather than a .^natic, destroyed the 
images of the gods ; Theodosius excluded wor- 
shippers from the temiiles and forbade sacrifice ; 
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Justinian closed the schools of Athens ; the shadow 
of the coming night of the Middle Ages fell upon 
the world. 

Scarcely second to the tradition of the empire 
in its bearing on the development of intolerance 
was the imthoritative position assumed bv the 
HebreAv Scriptures in the Church. From the be- 
ginning the OT had been a stumbling block. The 
conceptions of comparative religion and scientilic 
history vere unknown; and to Gentile converts 
much of its content was meaningless and ofVensive 
— the barbarous record of a barbarous trilx* and 
age. MaKuon and the Gnostics were the outcome 
oi this sense of contrast. They simplilied the 
situation by throwing the OT anti the OT God, or 
Demiurge, overboard ; and thus, though they in- 
volved themselves in dilliciilties of another order, 
they lightened the ship. Ihit, as Graeco-Roman 
civilization declined, the o})})osition between the 
Hebrew records iind the actual conditions of life 
was felt less acutely ; and by the end of the 2nd 
cent, the terminology common to Jewish and pagan 
worship, hitlmrto studiously avoided hy Christian 
writers, had become naturalized among them ; we 
read of temples, altars, sacrifices, and priests. 
Originally metaplior, the rhetoric hardened imper- 
ceptibly into dogma; the climate changed. This 
lowming of the temperature did not take place 
Avithout opposition. Jiut the externalizing process 
was too consonant with the circumstances and 
temper of tlie age to miscarry ; the belief in the 
divine right of tlie bieinrcliy and in the duty of 
i.n]K)sing"’iil)mission to it by force -a belief destined 
to deluge Kiiiope with blood for centuries —Avas 
taken over from Hebrew antiquity by the Christian 
world. The downfall of the empire gave impetus 
to the movement. The times were rude ; a dark- 
ness that might be felt descended on the nations ; 
tlie motliod of the Church was violence, not per- 
suasion ; her rule rested on the two swords of the 
Apostle rather than on the Cioss of Clirist. It 
may he urged that the diirereiice did not go beyond 
that which separates applied from |)ure science; 
it will not be denied that the fall from primitive 
sljindauis was great. 

I'liis fall Avas brought about hy the transforma- 
tion of primitive Christianity into Catholicism, of 
the little company of enthusiastic believers into 
the mixed multitude of a world-Church. Its causes 
were* (1) what seemed the increasing need of 
authority in the Christian community; (2) the 
natural conservatism of the otlicial class ; (3) the 
supci sl it ion of tlie multitude, which feared the in- 
ihscriuiiuate vengeance of tlie outraged deities; 
(4) the policy of the magistrate, which regarded 
religious unity as the guarantee of public order; 
(.")) the appeal to OT pn'cedent ; and (0), above all, 
the beliel in tlie exclusiveness of salvation, whicli 
Avas to be had, it was held, only in the Church. 

(1) In the dawn of Christianity relapse, or, in 
general, post-baptismal sin, Avas not (;on tern plated. 
'I’he venial faults insejiarable from human frailty 
were met by the instinetive resipiscence of the 
oiremlcr, hy the reception of the JPhicharist, or by 
alms and prayer ; and, Avhen graver transgressions 
appealed, they were dealt with either by what was 
believed to he supernatural intervention (Ac 6) or 
hy the mysterious delivery ‘unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’ (1 Co 5®, 1 Ti 1*®). Later, 
Avhen the age of marvels had ceased, the treatment 
of ollbuders, and esjiecialJy of the lapsed, became 
R problem. The good Ken.se of the community 
solved it on lines which, while in themselves 
reasonable and moderate, increased the growing 
pow 01 of the otlicial ministry. Mt 18^^ — with which 
m:\y he taken 2 Jn^^tgand Tit 3^® — indicates what 
A’. (' may suppose to have been the primitive firactice ; 
)mi(, in proportion as society became Christian, this 


discipline ceased to be purely spiritual ; it passed 
over into the temporal sphere. The Edict of 
Constantine (325) makes the possession of the 
writings of Arius a capital offence ; and that of 
the Three Emperors (380) denounces heretics as 
‘ divina prirnum vindicta, post etiam motus nostri, 
quam ex caelesti arbitrio sumiiserimus, ultione 
plectendos.’ 

(2) An official class is instinctively conservative, 
and .slow to admit reform. This is so in every 
department of life, and the Church is no exception. 
Material inducements co-operate with professional 
jealousy — ‘they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with tlie altar’ (1 Co 9’^) ; and the esjtnt de 
corps of a privileged class is strong. ‘ No salvation 
without the Church ’ is an abstract proposition ; 
the concrete equivalent, which is seldom far distant, 
is ‘No salvation without the priest.’ That higher 
motives were also at work need not be questioned ; 
tlie springs of conduct are various. Hut men do 
not easily destroy that by which they live. 

(3) The popiilaee is and lias always hiicn an in- 
calculable element- Its iiitelligeuce is low, its 
knowle<lge small, its self con hoi Aveak ; it is eas iiy 
niovcil hy supci, sh I ion, by suggestion, hy passion, 
and, above all, by fear. Under Nero the mob of 
Home was roused hy sheer terror against the 
Christians; tliat of Ihuis in 1792 against the 
ariHtoerats ; that of Constantinople in our own 
time against the Aimeniaiis; anil the distiiictive 
psychology of the Middle Ages, Avith its t'liiotional- 
i.sm and its unique opmniess to suggestion, made 
tlie crowd an ea.sy prcjy not only to de.signing 
persons who worked upon its susceptibilities fur 
theii own puri)os<‘s hut to its own unreasoning 
fears. Tlie pojmlarity of the Tiupiisition has been 
overstated, but tlieie is leason to think that it 
Avas not generally coiideiniied hy pojiular feeling. 
Heresy was regaided as a danger to the coiimiunity, 
and the heretic as a public enemy to hi* restrained 
for the public good. 

(4) The conception of the State elaborated hy 
Roman laAv, while it led those who held it to an 
extreme susjiieion of corporations as infringing on 
its own sovereignty and .self ■■sufficiency — a priAate 
society was, as such, an impci'ium hi imperio—lad 
them also to he content Avitli an external homage 
on t he part of the citizens to the State gods, diie 
Christian empire was more exacting : it demanded 
interior confoniiity to the State worship and in- 
terior assent to the State creed. This demand, 
made professedly in the int (‘rests of orthodoxy, 
was in fact dictated by regard for the public jieace. 
It is difficult to put ourselves in the place of the 
Byzantine Caesars. But avo are mistaken if Ave sot 
them down as fanatics ; they were for the most 
part skilful and unscrupulous men of affairs. To 
us the (juarrela of the scliool and the .sacristy 
which intlarned the dregs of Constantinople and of 
Alexandria are meaningless. Hut the thoughts 
of men vary : 

‘A latent and almost invisible epark still lurked amon^f the 
embers of controversy : b> the breath of prejudice and passion, 
it was quickly kindled to a mighty flame, and the verbal dis- 
putes of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the church 
and state ’ (E. Gibbon, Decline, and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, lDDl-08, v*. 108). 

And mental climates change slowly. From the im- 
partial standpoint of the magistrate, concerned in 
the first place for the maintenance of order, there 
was little to choose between Catholic and heretic, 
papist and Protestant. The Reformation, benefi- 
cent in so many respects, was a leaven of civil 
dissension. All were for supremacy, none for 
toleration ; nor was freedom of conscience, as we 
now understand it, possible till the keen air of 
rationalism had cooled the ardours of religious 
zeal. 

(6) The Church was heir hy default of the Syna- 
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; and the inheritance of the OT was a con- 
of her fulfilment of her mission. But these 
sacred hooks steeled the heart of the persecutor ; 
they sharpened his sword and kindled his unholy 
fires. They wore an obstacle to moral and intel- 
lectual proj^resK, hecause, as they were understood 
and could not hut be understood at this period, 
they stereotyped and canonized the ideas and 
customs of a semi-civil ized age. They contained, 
indeed, their own criticism: ‘The times of this 
ignorance God overlooked’ (Ac But till 

yesterday the theologian would have been suspect 
who attempted to ex[)lain them in this way. 

(6) 'I'he belief in exclusive salvation covered less 
specious motives with the mgis of piety; under 
its shelter tliey worked unsuspected and undis- 
turbed. To this day religious intolerance lind.s 
its firmest foundation in the belief that there is no 
salvation outside the ( -hurch. Where this belief is 
sincerely held, intolerance haunts it as its shadow, 
though circumstances may determine its methoil 
and its degree. In the eyes of the theocratic 
hierarchy heresy is rebellion, and rebellion of a 
peculiarly heinous character, being directly against 
God. The conviction that all who do not accept 
a particular creed will perish everlastingly, and 
that God punishes a theological error as if it were 
the most atrocious of crimes, has two results, (a) 
It loweis the standard of veracity. If a slight 
de})arture from truth — the Hupjircssion of an in- 
convenient fact, the manufacture of testiiiiony, 
the suggestion or assertion of falsehood, the mani- 
pulation of documents or sources — will save .souls, 
iromote the cause of religion, and further the 
lighest interests of mankind, the temptation is too 
great for human nature, and the most fervent are 
the first to fall. Here is the origin of the Donation 
of Con.stantine, of the Isidorian Decretals, of the 
accumulation of forgeries and fiction.s which play.s 
so great a part in the history of religion, (d) It 
leads naturally and inevitably to persecution. 
Zealots are slow to admit the axiom ‘ Deorum 
iujuriae deis curae’; another maxim, ‘ Compello 
intrare ’(Lk 14'^*) <^‘011168 in. It becomes a duty to 
impo.se oithodoxy, seeing that men’s eternal destiny 
depends on their professing it ; and to hinder error 
from spreading, because error is the d(‘ath of the 
soul. Heretics are more mischievous than ordinary 
crimiriHls; and to rid the earth of them is a ju.st, 
beneliceiit, and necessary work. Their virtue.s, 
such as they are, are no defence. ‘ Spleridida vitia ’ 
the Fathers of the Church characterized them ; an 
echo of what was once the universal belief of 
Christians survives in the Anglican Artiide XTTI., 
which declares of works done before justification 
that ‘ we doubt not that they have the nature of 
sin.’ 

The earliest Christian apologists urped the rights 
of conscience. Every sect, when it is in a minority, 
clamours for toleration ; and the language of cir- 
cumstance is easily confused with that of principle. 
The Christians of the first two centuries, if not 
always persecuted, were always liable to per.secu- 
tion ; they advanced, naturally enough, the plea 
of conscience, and argued for the futility of com- 
pulsion as a means of ensuring belief. Tertullian’s 
words, which suggest the philosophy of the 18th 
cent., might have come from Locke : 

‘Humani juria et naturulis potestati.s est unicuique quod 
putaverit colere ; nec aiii obe»t aut prodest altenus robgio. 
Sed nec reliifionig eat cogere religionem, quae ajHinte anscipi 
debet, non vi : cum et hostiae ab anirno libenti expoRtulentur. 
Ita etsi noB conipulentia ad sacrifkuindum, uihd praeatabitis 
diis vestria : ab invitis enim aacnficia non deaiderabunt, niai si 
Gontentiosi sunt ; contentioaus autem deus non est ' (ad Scapu- 
lam, ii.). 

So also Lactantius : 

* Beligio sola est, in qua libertaa domicilium oonlocavit. Res 
est enim praeter caeteras vohintaria, nec imponi cuiqtiam 
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neceasitas potest, ut colat quod non vult. Potest aliquis for- 
sitan aimulare ; non potest velle ’ (Epitome Div. Inst. hv.). 
And again : 

* pefendenda religio est non ocnideiido sed uioneiulo, non 
saevitia sed pationtia, non seelore sed fide. . . . Nihil est ennn 
tarn voliintanuin quaiu religio, in qua si animus sai'nlicanfis 
aversus est, jniii sublata, jam nulla est ’ (Div. Inst. v. 20). 

It woultl bo iniju.st to (|iie.sliori the sincerity of 
such piotestatioiis ; the content of the leoal and 
dogmatic conceptions destined to take shape in 
I ecclesiastical Christianity was as yet implicit. 
But the martyrs died for conscience ratlim’ than for 
liberty of conscience ; the notion of religion as a 
fixed quantity incapable of variation- a depotutuni 
(1 Ti f)'^ Vulg. )-“led inevitably to its defence, 
where the State could be enlisted in its seivicc, by 
the civil swoid. ‘ Quae iiejor mors auimae (luaiu 
lihertas erroris?’ asked Augustine (A/i. cv. 10 
[EL xxxiii. 400]) ; in such .suliject-matter no risks 
could be run. As time went 011 . both beluT am! 
practice were .systematized ; and 111 this process of 
.sy.stematizing the papacy, the greatest systematiz- 
ing force that the world has known, jdayisl a de- 
cisive part. But from Constantine to Philip ii., 
and from 8t. Augustine to 'I’orqueimida, the siie- 
eession is unbroken. At every steji of the Idood- 
stained way the advance was necessitated by the 
logic both of thought and of things. Drily when 
men were sick of slaughter did it dawn upon them 
that they had taken tlie wrong turning, ami that, 
till the road had been retraced, those who followed 
it found them.selves in every generation farther 
astray. 

The theological motive of persecution was a con- 
ception of religion common to the Chiistianity of 
the time and held by orthodox and heterodox 
alike. This is shown by tlic lieriie intolerance of 
the heretical sects — in particular of the Arians, 
who planted in Spam the seeds of tliat bigotry 
which found its lirst fruit in the execution of 
Priscillian (385) and its most recent in that of 
Francesco Feirer (1909). It was in self-defence 
that AthamesiuH, Gregory Nazianzen, and Hilary 
argued for that ‘dulcissinia libcrtas’ which the 
last-named (ad Constcmtimn, ii. 4f.) declares to be 
the one remedy for religious strife. Salvian (430) 
writes of the heretics 01 his time : 

‘Errant, aed bono animo errant, non odio, aed affeciu Dei, 
honorare se Doininum atque amarc cn douteH. . . . (.^ualitor 
pro hoc ipso falsao opinionia errore in die judirii puniendi Bint, 
nullus poteat scirc nisi judex' (de Qubernatione Dei, v, 2). 

Policy, however, was .stronger than piety, logic 
than philosophy. Scarcely had the Edict oJ^ Milan 
(313), which relieved tlie Christians from persecu- 
tion by recognizing Christianity as a rdigio licita, 
been published wieii the drift of the new age 
declared itself. The best and wisest men in the 
enqiire — a Syrnmachus, a Themi.stius — protested ; 

* Non uno itinere pervenirl poteat a<l t.am grande aecretuin * 
(Syminaebua, Rdationes, iii. [Ep. x 3], in MGII, ‘ Auctores 
antiquiHHim),’ vi. 1 [Berlin, 1883], p. 282). 

No nobler words ever came from a religious 
teacher, but protest was in vain. Constantine, 
whose motive was political in each case, exiled 
first Arius and then Athanasius, under the jne- 
text — not, it must be confessed, an unreasonable 
one — of danger to the public peace. II is successors, 
with few exceptions, lollowed his example, enfoic- 
ing conform!^ to the various standards of po]»iilar 
orthodoxy. The more mysterious the tenet, the 
more embittered, it seemed, was the controveny ; 
at the Council of Chaleedon ‘an invisible line was 
drawn between the heresy of Apollimiris and the 
faith of St. Cyril ’ ; and it was declared by 5U0 
bishops that its decrees might lawfully be enforced 
‘ even with blood.’ 

2. History. — The most authoritative name in 
the black record of intoleranc/j^is that of the great 
Augustine. Both for good and for evil his influ- 
ence over Christianity has been more powerful 
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than til at of any one man between St. Paul and 
Luther ; few have more enipliatically asserted the 
inwardness of religion ; yet, paradox as it is, 
few have done more to fasten the fetters of ecclesi- 
astical and dogmatic system upon mankind than 
lie. As long as the Donatista had the upper hand 
in Africa, he stood for the rights of conscience; 
when the position Avas reversed, and the balance of 
material force Avas with Catholicism, he changed 
his ground. 

‘ Mea prin»itu8 sententia non erat nisi neniinem ad unitatcm 
(’hriati esse cojfendum ; verboease aj;endnm, disputatione puif' 
nanduin, ratione vincondum, no tlolos catholicos haberonme, 
cjuos apertos haeretico« noveranins Hed haec opinio inea, non 
( ontradicentiuni verbis, sed deinonstrantium auperabatur ex- 
emplis. Nam primo niihl opponebatiir oivitas mea quae cum 
tota CHset in parte Donati, ad unitatem catholicam tiniore lo}>;aiu 
imperial lum converaa eat ; quain nunc videimis ita hujua vewlrae 
amnioHi tails perniciem detestari, ut in ea imn<iuam fuihse 
credatur ' (Up. xciii. 17). 

He proceeds to lay down as a general principle, 
‘multiH profuit iirins timoro veT dolore cogi, ut 
postea posseiit doceri,’ and to compare the hiAvs 
against heretics to the restraint iiiipoN(‘d ujion 
lunatics or jiersons snireriiig under dmiiiuni, avIio 
Avould otlieiwise destroy theniselves ami others. 
The exegesis of the time permitted the ‘ Comjielle 
intrare ’ of the paiable to be used as an argument 
for coercion ; it was in the premisses, not in the 
conclusion, tliat the fallacy lay. His teaching has 
been summarized by J. C. liluntschli as follows : 

‘ When error prevails!, it ih ri;rbt to invoke liberty of con- 
science ; but when, on the contrary, truth predominates, it is 
proper to use coercion ’ (.<4 Wf/em Staatsrecht^, Stuttgart, 1885, 
vi. 8111) ; 

and by Macaulay thus in his essay on Sir James 
Mackintosh : 

‘ I am in the right, and you are in the wrong. When you are 
the stronger, >ou ought to tolerate me ; for it i« vour dut\ to 
tolerate truth. Ihit when I am the stronger, I shall nersi'ciite 
> on ; for it is ni> duty to persecute error ‘ {Critical aiul liutoncal 
Emiys, London, 1870, p. 83(5). 

This is the dilemma presented in every age to 
the mixed State by (Jatholicism. Logically it is 
insoluhle; and practically in certain states of 
soeioty it has made Catholic disabilities inevitable. 
It could be ese.aped only Avheii the presujijiositions 
on Avhich it is based had ceased to carry conviction. 
We can atford to-day to smile at them ; our an- 
cestors could not. 

Mearnvliile the enactments of Theodosius ll. and 
Valeiitiniaii iil., whicli punished the slightest 
deviation from the received ortliodoxy as a crimen, 
puhlicumy mivo the Augustiniau theory the force 
of law, and laid the foundation of the Inquisition 
{q.v.)i Europe Avent back into darkness for more 
than a thousand years. 

The Code of Justinian (529) collects, co-ordinate.s, 
and completes all previous enactments against here- 
tics, schismatics, apostates, blasphemers, pagans, 
and JeAvs ; and Isidore of Seville (636) imposes 
on the ruler the duty of repres.sing error in religion. 
The barbarian invaders of the empire brought 
with them from their native Avilds a high conception 
of personal liberty. This acted as a check upon the 
ini}ierial legislation, the use made of Avhieh in the 
earlier Middle Ages was moderate. ‘ Religionem 
imponere non possumus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat 
invitua,’ was the answer of Theodorieus Avheii the 
Jews of Genoa asked permission to rebuild their 
synagogue ; and Cassiodorus (480) puts into the 
moutii of the Gothic king Theodatus the lino words, 
‘Cum divinitas patiatur diversas religiones esse, 
1108 unain non audeiiius imponere ’ ( Vitricc^ x. 26). 
But the evil root Avas there ; it needed only a 
favourable season to put forth its fatal growth.* 

‘ Entre temps avail commence la sdrie des meurtros Juridi- 
ques pour delit d’opinion ’ (H. Reiuarh, Orpheus, Paris, 1909, 
p. 383). 

The moderation of a-Gregory the Great Avas due to 
circumstances rather than to principle ; paganism 
was extinct, heresy infrequent— the Latin mind 


Avas not speculative, and the ecclesiastical beliefs 
and institutions of the period met its needs. 

The close of the lOtli cent, brought the dawn of 
a new age. Oriental inliltration.s disturbed the 
slumbers of Western ortliodoxy ; the Avide spread 
corruption of the clergy Avas felt to be intoler- 
able ; the Crusades enlarged the horizon and also 
stirred the ]>assioiis of Plurope. The embers of 
sectarian hatred were kindled, as in modern anti- 
Semitism, by tlie prosperity of the Jews and 
Saracens; cupidity inflamed religious zeal. 

‘ L'<!'gli«e ne fut pas si t 3 Tannique pour le plaisir de 
mais parce qu’elle avail ses finances k nn^nager’ (th. p. 427). 
And on this head there Avas little to choose be- 
tween the spiritual and the secular pOAver. Here, 
as there, the economic motive, if uiiavowed, was 
invariable ; it lit the brand of the inquisitor ; it 
sharpened the axe of kings. The end in view Avas 
submission rather than orthodoxy : 

‘ Disobedience to tiie Church was suHicient ; resistance to ita 
claims was heresy, punishable here and hereafter with all the 
)>enaltieH of the temporal and spiritual suoids’ (H. C. 
ffist. of the Inquisition of the Middle Aijes, iii 189). 

Of the bloody crusade against the Stedingers 
(1229-36) a eon tern poraiy writes ; 

‘ Principalior causa fiiit inobedientia, quaesoelere Idololatriae 
non est inferior ’ (ib. note). 

The duty of inquiring into ofTonces whether against 
faith or morals Avas originally part of the episcopal 
otbee. But episcojial zeal was titfiil. The Capitu- 
laries of Charles the Great instruct the bishops ‘ to 
make the visitation of their dioceses, to teach 
truth, to correct morals, to ensure the orthodoxy 
of the clergy, and, on the Saxon border, to prohibit 
the celebration of I’agan rites.’ Charles the Bald 
( 844 ) adds the injunction ‘ utpopnli errata 
et corrigant.’ But this inquiry was superficial ; 
the Avarrior prelates of the jierioa had little interest 
in the subtleties of theology, and were not extreme 
to maik Avhat was amiss in morals. An emer- 
gency lieyond the poAV’ersof the local hierarchy Avas 
at hand. Langueiloc was an oasis of civilization 
in a desert of barbarism ; and Avith civilization had 
<‘ome expan.sion of thought. Intercourse with the 
Spanish Moors was frequent and easy; Greek 
travellers and traders had naturalized the specula- 
tions of the East on Western soil. The clergy 
Avere held in general contempt ; the papacy had 
lost credit and authority ; the inenai^e to the 
Catholic theocracy was imminent and extreme. 
Kroin (his period dates the technical use of the 
terms ‘Inquisition’ and ‘Inquisitor.’ From an 
ejiiscopal the Inquisition became a p^ial tribunal. 
Innocent III. commissioned certain Cistercians to 
exercise legatine poAvers in tliosiisj>ected territories: 
the lesult Avas that carnival of sheer wickedness of 
Avhich Milnian Avrites : 

‘Never in the history of man were the great eternal principles 
of justice, the faith of treaties, and common humanity so 
trampled under foot as in the AlhigensUm war’ {Hist, of Latni 
Christianity*, London, 1872, \. 420). 

Arnanld of Citeaux, Avriting to Innocent, thus 
describes the sack of Beziers : 

‘Nostri non paroentes ordini, sexui, vel aetati, fere viginti 
inillia honiimim in ore gladii peremerunt ; factaiine hominum 
Btr.Hge penuaxima spoliata est tota (“ivitas et sucfcnsa, ultione 
div ma in earn mirahiliter saeviente' (see Lea, i. 1.54), 

Cfesanus of Heisterbach adds that, Avlien the 
invadeis drew back, fearing that <-ertam of their 
OAvn faction might be involved in the common 
massacre, the legate urged them on to finish the 
bloody Avork, 

‘ Caedite eos : novit enim Doniinus qui Bunt ejus ; sicque 
innumeiahiles oocisi sunt in civitate ista' {Dialogtis Miracu- 
lonim, V. 21). 

By the middle of the 13th cent, the Inquisition 
had fallen into the hands of the newly-founded 
Dominican order, the appeal being only to Korne. 
This pontifical Inquisition Avas even more mercile.ss 
and more atrocious than its better knoAvn Spanish 
counterpart (see INQUISITION and Office, the 
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Holy). It sent to the flames Alhigenses, Wal- 
(ienses, Spiutual Franciscans, Hussites, and so- 
^ called sorcerers bj the thousand ; it was the instru- 
ment of imlitical intrigue and of private vengeance ; 
terror and desolation followed in its train. And 
it was as hypocritical as it was cruel and corrupt. 
Joseph de Maistre has the effrontery to plead 
that it shed no blood. No, it left the last penalty 
to the ina^jistrates, who incurred excommunication 
if they refused or delayed to inflict it. The form 
of death by burning uas introduced in 1231, indul- 
gences being granted to those who contributed fuel. 

‘ 0 sancta simpheitas ! said Ilus, when a country- 
woman threw her faggot on his pyre. 

Its procedure was, if jiossible, more odious than 
its penalties. The JHrcrtorlurn hujuuitornm of 
Nicolas Eymerich (Rome, 1585) gives a detailed 
account of the methods employed — the spy system, 
delation, secrecy, torture, tlie union in one person 
of judge and accuser, the liindrances put in the 
way of the victim’s defence, the direct interej^t of 
(he trilmnal in a condemnation which secured the 
confiscation of the property of the accused. This 
procedure exercised a corrupting influence on the 
criminal jurisprudence of the Continent which ha.s 
not been wholly exorcized even in our own day. 
[jca, the hi.storian of the Imiuisition, writes : 

‘Of all the cursoH which [it] brought in its train this, 
perhaps, was the greiUesf -tliat, until the ('losing \earft of the 
eighleenth f'entury, throughout the gi eater jiart of Kuroite, the 
inquisitorial process, as (levelojied f(jr the destructiou of hert s\ , 
became the customary method of dealing with all who were 
under accusation ’ (i. 660). 

England escaped the contagion: its la^\s reflect 
the lay, not the clerical, mind. 

A relative toleration was extended to Jews — 
partly from historical, more from economic motives: 
financial necessity set bounds to religious zeal. 
And pagans were technically exempt from eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, (hough the exemption was 
loss real than nominal, few, if any, pagan.s being 
found where it prevailed. In each case two con- 
flicting theories lay side by side unreconeiled. 
Neither Jews nor pagans, being unbaptized, were 
subjects of the Cliurcb ; yet, on the other hand, 
‘Coinpelle intrare’ applied with no less force to 
aliens without than to wanderers from within. 
The inconsistency was .solved in practice. The arm 
of the Chuich was long, and neither dew nor 
agan who came within its reach had reason to 
oast that his lot was more tolerable than tliat of 
the heretic, though the latter was its more legiti- 
mate prey. 

In the Middle Ages, as at other times, an under- 
current of rationality ran under the tide of ignor- 
ance and fanaticism. In his Defensor Pods (1324) 
Marsilins of Padua repudiates the dominant OT, 
or theocratic, interpretation of Christianity. 

‘Moysi legem Deus tradidit ohnervandam in statu vilAc prae- 
sentis, ad (^ontentioties humanaa diriiuendas, nraecepta talium 
specialiter eontiuciitem ; et ad hoc proportionaliter se habenteni 
hunianae legis quantum ad ahquam stii partem Verum hujus- 
modi praeoepta in Evangcluxi lege non tradidit Chrlatus, acd 
tradita vel tradenda supposuit in humanis legi bus, quae ohser- 
^ari et prineipantibus secuiiidum eas omiiem aniinam huinauam 
obedire praecipit, in his saltern q uod non adversaretur legi aalutis* 
(il. 216 ; cf. Milman, vii. 406). 

The gospel, he says, is the only authoritative law of Christian- 
ity ; it gives no coen'ive power or secular jurisdiction to pone, 
bishop, or pnest. The Church is the whole assembly of the 
faithful. With regard to the clergy, the question is not what 
power was possessed by Christ, but what lie conferred on the 
apostles, w'hat descended from them to the bishops and presby- 
ters, what He forbade them to assume, w'hat is meant by the 
power of the keys. The clergy, then, have no coercive power 
over heretics, Jews, or infidels. Judgment on them is by Christ 
alone, and in the other world, though they may be punished by 
the temporal ruler if they oflfend against the civil law. He 
remarks acutely that the observance of the divine precepts is 
by no means invariably enforced by the human legislator, and 
draws the conclusion that the heretic is punishecT because he 
transgresses not divine but human law’. 

It is a short step from this to the reflexion that 
liberty of conscience is not properly open to any 
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restrictions except such as are imposed in the 
interests of imblic order and for the safety of the 
State. 

Such speculations, however, were for the few ; 
the many were not ripe for radical solutions ; 
they took, as tlieir custom is, the middle Ava 3 \ 
The popular mind is liable, generally under tlie 
iressure of fear, to siiddim accesses of fanaticism ; 
mt, at least in the later Middle Ages, wliile accept- 
ing the juinciple that the heretic was an ofl'ender, 
it resented the execution of the laws against heresy 
where this execution was exccjitionally cruel or 
on a large scale. Our own attitude to capital 
punishment is not dissimilar. We acquiesce in the 
death penalty in extreme eases ; but with the pro- 
viso, ‘odiosa restringenila sunt.’ We are readj’ to 
And reasons for not inflicting it, and we should 
resent its being indiscriminately or lightly aiiplied. 
'I'his temper gained ground, though slowly; and 
its growth explains the discredit into which, except 
in Spain, the Impiisition had fallen in the 16th 
century. This discredit was a condition of the 
Reformation. Had the Reformers found them- 
.selves opposed by the resistless forces disposed of 
by Innocent HI. and Simon de Montfort, the 
movement would in all luobability have gone down 
in blood and fire. 

In Spain, where the unity of the monareliy was 
of reient date, jiatriotism and zeal for Catholicism 
went hand in hand, 'riiree main causes led to the 
hold obtained by the Incjuisition over the Peninsula : 
(1 ) the distrust with which the forced converts from 
Judaism and Muhammadanism were generally 
regarded ; (2) the desire to strengthen the monarchy 
against .separatist tendencies; (3) rapacity — (he 
victims weie rich, and the confiscations tin a laigc 
scale. The tribunal began its work in 1481. Ih'foie 
the year was out,, 298 victims had been burned in 
Seville; and the Jesuit Mariana comnutes the 
victims in the two dioceses of Seville ami Cadiz at 
2000. Llorcnte gives a total of some 32,000 (Reinacli, 
writing in 1906, more than trebles the figures) sent 
to the flames between 1481 ami 1809, when the last 
heretics suffered, a Jew being burned and a Quaker 
hanged. But the executions renresent a fraction 
only of the injury inflicted on tlie nation. Jews, 
Moors, and Moriscos, or Cliristiaiiized Moors, were 
banished to the number of about 3,000,000 ; and, 
as they were the most jirosperous and intelligent 
members of the community, tlie loss to trade, 
industry, and agriculture was incalculable ; in 
seventy years the jiopulation sank from 10,000,000 
to 6,000,000. Spain, once the rival of France and 
Britain, fell to the rank of a power of the third 
class. 

Both in Madrid and in Rome the Inquisition 
struck high. An arclihishop of Toledo died under 
a cafiital sentence, the last Catholic archbishop of 
Cant erbury, Pole — ‘Carnifex et Flagellum Ecclesim 
Anglicanm’ — under a charge of heresy. And it 
had the courage of its opinions. The condemnation 
of Galileo, 

' reo d’aver vedubo 
La terra volKer«i Intorno al sole,* 

placed the Clmreh in a dilemma from which she 
suffers to this day. Either the condemnation was 
infallible, in which case infallibility is shattered, 
or it was fallible, in which case (for it was not till 
1835 that the Copernicaii teaching was tolerated) 
for more than 200 year.s Catholics were bound to 
give interior assent to what was untrue. A recent 
apologist urges that one error is an insufficient 
ground for questioning the competence of so august 
a tribunal as the Inquisition. He adds, however : 

* Malgr 6 tout les “ de peu de foi ” dont parle I’Evangfile — 

et ils Bont noinbreux — craisTnent encore inatinctivenneni que ce 
qui eat arriv 6 une fois ne Be renouvelle. Et cette fraycur, cette 
tentation de doute, qu’on le veuille ou non, eat une cons^'quense 
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loiutnino ol durable do lacondanination dcf»aliloe’(E. Vacandard, 
JCtudes de < I ifiqui', Istser., Paria, 19U6, p. 386). 

The hisloi laii will hesitate to endorse Vncandard’s 
praise of the ‘ prudence bion eonnue des con^r6- 
^ations roniaines.’ Tlie liniuisition has been as 
im]>otent for good as it has been potent for 
evil. 

‘ It introduced a ajsteni of juriaprudence which infected the 
<'nm!nal taw of all tlic lands subject od to its influence, and 
rendeied the adiumisiuition of penal justice a cruel mockery 
for centuries. It (unu''hed the Holy See with a powerful 
weapon in aid of political a^ptnindizemerit, it teniptea secular 
erneicipris to imitate the example, and it prostituted the name 
of rein; ion to the vilest tem)<oral ends. It stimulated the 
morbid sf'nsiincnes.s to doctrinal aberrations until the most 
tn(1m.r dis'^idcnce was capable of lousinjr insane fury, and of 
c<»ii\ ulsinii r.uropi' from end to end. On the otlier hand, when 
atheism bei'iiMie fashionable in hiirh places, its thunders were 
mute Energetic onh in evil, when its powers mijfht have l>een 
used on the side of \ irtue, it held its hand ’ (Lea, ui 660). 

3. Modern attitude.— When the qucHl ion of the 
atritiule of tiie fh>mn,n ("atholic Clmrch of to-day 
towards pel. seen lion is raist'd, a dislinetion must 
lie nia(i(;. 'I’lie members of tlii.s Chutch, being men, 
ai(' involved in tlie human movement; and, as this 
is humanitarian, it i.s natural that they ahoulil 
K'stMit I he charge of intoleiance, and endeavour to 
sluft the inconvenient burden from the Church to 
iiieiliicval soeiet ’v and the mediteval State. 80 argue 
not only poimiar writers, but scholars such a.s 
lIcrgOTirotliei {Catholic Church and Christian 
State, Kng tr., London, lH7b, essays xvi. ami xvii. ). 
Ibit the Church is precluded by her piinciples from 
taking this position : the Decree Lamentnhili^ 
1007 (proj). 53 f.), excludes the notion of devel(>p- 
ment 01 jirocess fioin religion ; and, as the Church 
staiios or fulls witli tlie papacy, so the papacy 
stands or falls with the ]>iui( ipie of persec'Ution. 
The Syllabus of 1H(54 condemns the proj>osition, 

‘ Ecclc^ia vim infeiendi potestatem non liabet’ ; 
and Leo X. rondemmsl among the errors of liUthei 
the pio]U)sitioTi, ‘Haereticos combuii est contia 
voluntatcin Spiritus ’ — from which, says lleigen- 
rbtlnu*, with a ceitain nmvett^, ‘ it only follows that 
it IS not contrary to the .spirit of (^iiri.stianity to 
punish heretics with death by fire ’ (li. 309). In the 
words of Lord Acton, 

‘TJie Inquisition is pcculiarli the weapon and jieruliarly the 
work of the I'opcs It stands out iromull 1 hose things in which 
tlu'V co-operated, followed, or assented as the distinctive feature 
of pap.il llotno. It was set up, renewed, and perfected by a 
long senes of aids enianaUng from the supreme authon(\ in the 
Oliuioh. Xo other insiitution, no doctrine, no ccremoiiv is so 
distinctly the creation of the papacy, except the Dispensing 
powers. It IS the principal thing with which the papacy is 
identilied, and by which it must be judged. 

The ])nnciple of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
opinion of the papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion 
about religions .'issasHination 

If fie honest) \ looks on it as an abomination, he can only 
nreept 1 he Pi nn.ic v with a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, 
and aviT'iion for its acts 

Jf he accoptKthe Primacy with confidence, admiration, uncon- 
ditional obedienee, he must have made terms wnth murder' 
(Lf tiers to Mary Gladstone, ed. H. Paul, London, 1913, p. 
147 f.). 

The grcate.^it names of the Counter- Reforma- 
tion are not free from tins stain ; the hands of 
its saints are red with blood. And to argue that 
these men acted in accordance with their prin- 
ciples and the piincijdes of their religion, as no 
doubt they did, only throws the difficulty farther 
back. 

The catena of authorities is unbroken. Pius v. 
and ( i regory XIII were privy to con.spiracies against 
the life of Elizabetli, and Giegory ajiplaiided the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; Clement VIII. 
denmiiH’ed the Edict of Nantes ; Innocent X. the 
Peace of Westphalia ; Pius VII. protested against 
the freedom or conscience clauses in the Bavarian 
(^institution of ISOO and the French Charter of 
1814. In the Encyclical Mirari vos (1832) Gregory 
XVL proclaims; 


‘Ex hoc putidisslmo indifferent ismi fonte, absurda ilia flult 
ac erronea senLentia, sen potius dcliramentum, asserondam esse 
ac vindioandam cuilibet libertatem conscientiae’ ; 

and the ideas of Leo xiil., though expressed in 
milder form, do not emerge from the iron circle of 
neceasitv in which the Catholic theory of revela- 
tion anci the doctrine of exclusive salvation compel 
the received teaching to move. The good faith of 
the popes — even the popes of the Albigensian 
Crusade and the Counter-Reformation— need not 
he questioned ; they thought to do God service, 
by stake, axe, and cord. But, says P. von 
lloensbroech {Das Papsttnin in seiner soziid-knl- 
turcUen Wiricsamkeit, Leipzig, 1906-07, p. IHO), 
there can be no more conclusive disproof of tin* 
divine origin of the papacy than the good faith ot 
the popes in their age-long work of blood. 

It is jirohably safe to say that the (Jliurch will 
never again be able to recluce these princiiilcs to 
practice. The woild’s tide runs strongly in the 
opposite direction ; and, tiiis being .so, tlie (piestion 
of what would be her policy under circumstance- 
which are in fact exiduded does not Jiri.se. lliu 
domestic tyranny is more than a possibility. 'I’ln' 
saner and more moderate elements in Roman 
Catholicism have suffered, even in our ow'n tinny 
under the tyranny of the hierarchy ; and the 
Church is, and will be for long, so important a 
social and political factor in Kiirojiesin life tliat 
this cannot be a matter of inditreience eithci to IIk* 
civil power or to the community at large. A s(‘et 
may administer its ou n afiairs unchecked — ‘ dc 
minimis non curat praetor ’—but a (^Inircli uliicb is 
a world force cannot be entrusted with unhmited 
autonomy ; t he pre-Revohition absolutisms, t.auglit 
by long experitiuce, saw tins more clearly than the 
new democracies of to-day. Ruffini {IMiijiou-^ 
Liberty, e.h. xxi.) gives the modern State the alter- 
natives of separation — as in the United Stat(\s Jind 
in France since the abolition of the concoidat of 
1891 — or wbnt he calls ‘ iurisdictionahsm,’ umlci 
whi(‘h, as in England, and in bTanee before 1996, 
the Church of the majority, while enjoying ccrkiin 
official privileges, is kept under a ciiitain Stjite 
control. If the former is better adapted to com- 
munities in which no religious l>ody possesses a 
I <ie(‘ided preponderance in minihcrs or inti nonce, 
there i.s much to he said for the latter, wheie the 
ma|oiit.y of the citizens belong to one comniunion 
and profess, or at least accept, one creed. Here 
‘ a free Church in a free State ’ may he a doubtful 
benefit: majorities need restraint; and the con- 
science of the community as a whole is moie to lie 
trusted than that of any section of it, clciieal or 
lay. Where the control of the community i.s absent 
or ineflective, tlie clerical caste, exqierience shows, 
magnifies its ofiice unduly. The clergy are good 
servants, but bad masters ; the wisest ruler is he 
who distrusts ecclcsia-stical libertie.s most pro- 
foundly, and iiroclainiK the sovereign as ‘ in all 
causes and over all persons whether ecclesiastic.nl 
or civil within these his doininionR supreme.’ But 
it is less to external circumstances or politicji! 
arrangements than to the shnv growtli of the 
reason and conscience of mankind that we may 
look for the solution of the jiroldems— many <d 
w'hich, it will be admitted, are still open — whicli 
an older world than ours cut by the sword of ner- 
.secutioii. The unity of religion, as in general of 
all that falls undei the head of spirit, is a unity 
not of content, but of idea, of direction, of move- 
ment. 

Literaturk.— H. C. Lea, Mist, of the Jnouisition of the 
Middle Ages, New York and London, The Inquisition 

in the Spanish Dependencies, New York, 1908; F. Ruffini, 
Religions Liberty, Kng, tr., Ijondon, 1912 ; J. B. Bury, A Hist 
of Freedom of Thonght , do. 1913; W. PaXey, The Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosmhy, do. 1785 ; J. Locke, Letters 
on Toleration, do. 1689-92 ; W. Warburton, Alliance between 
Church and State, do. 1786. ALFRED EAWKKS. 
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PERSECUTION {Modern Christian).-At the 
clone of tlie 15th cent. Christendom was at a low 
ebb, geogra]»hically and numerically. The once 
rtourihliing churclies of tlic Far East had been 
almost destroyed by the Mon^^ols, those of the 
Near East subjugated by tlie Turks. But the 
northern States of Scandinavia and Britain were 
in communion with Kome, the kings of France had 
adjusted their quarrel with the popes, and the 
Holy Uoinaii Enijiire seemed again a reality when 
the vast imsessions of Spain were under the same 
ruler. Western Cl jristendom was compact, united 
in doctrine and in organization. The Fifth Lateran 
CouiKul sat without realizing that the whole system 
was undermined, and that uithiii eight months of 
its rising the match would be lit. 

Two theories which led to persecution as a duty 
held the held, 'riu; one was thst a body of truths 
existed, some still latent, some explicitly stated in 
dogmas, necessary and vital ; so vital that, unless 
a man accc])ted tliem, he would without doubt 
perish everlastingly. The other was that Christen- 
dom formed a single body, with a s})iritual arm 
and a secular ; when the former had done its best 
to reclaim an eiring nu'mhcr and had failed, the 
latter must punish.^ There was room for discus- 
sion as to the precise inter-relation ol the two 
aim.'., hut there was no loom to doubt the duty of 
suppressing every book and poison challenging 
leeiuved tiuth. 

The chaiaeteiistic of the last four centuries is 
that these theories have been emphatically tra- 
versed, that t heir eorollary of persecution has been 
repudiated, that a eounter-theory is now widely 
held, asserting the soul’s direct responsibility to 
(lod and the freedom of conscience from the 
dominion of man. Thus the history of persei ution 
in this ])eriod will show it legarded (1) as a religious 
duty, (2) a.s a ])olitie.al cxjicdieiit, (3) as a political 
bluinlcr, and (4) as a sin against Cod. 

I. A religious duty.— For centuries it had been 
seen that it was needful not to wail for outwaid 
manifestatioTi of error, but to probe into pos.sible 
Houices, and for this purpose there Iiad been many 
forms of the Impiisition {q.v.). As episcopal inde- 
pendence liad lessened, diocesan iiumisitors had 
become unimportant, and the Koinan Curia had its 
own agents. Thanks to the zeal of tlie Hjianiard 
Dominie, the Black Fiiars were usually the papal 
inquisitors. In the IGtli cent, otlicis came to tlie 
front, blit, however agents and methotls vaiied, 
the theoiK^sand poliiryof the Curia remained, witli 
only nalnral growth. 

Hadrian VI. had served an apprenticeship as in- 
quisitor in Aragon before he became pope. 

He brought to Rome ‘the .Spanish idea of rigorous discipline 
within the church and merciless intolerance toward insubordina- 
tion of evf-ry kind. The ln(|insit ion, if he coubl have had lus 
wav, would have been established wherever heresy lifted up its 
head.”-^ 

Spain, indeed, had worked out a most effective 
form of Inquisition, as will be seen ; after experi- 
ence with it Caralfa reorganized the papal Imjiiisi- 
tiori on its lines. Thus in 1642 a .special Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ofiice was founded in Koine. 
Six cardinals — their number was afterwards in- 
creased to thirteen — were empowered to arrest and 
imprison all suspected heretics, and to try all cases 
of heresy, on both sides of the Alps. They might 
institute minor tribunals, and thus create a woi Id- 
wide organization. Within the papal States there 
was no conflict with civil authorities, and the 
inquisitors began at once; by negotiation with 
Italian princes they soon acted more widely ; but 
most rulers declined to admit their jurisdiction, 
and preferred to deal with heresy by other machi- 

1 See Trans. Royal Hist. 5oe., 8 rd ger., v. [1911] 68 . 

2 A. H. Newman, A Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 
1908, ii. 868. 


ncry. Tlie Congregation w'as quite successful in 
Italy ; eight or nine Protestant congregations 
were dispensed, and persecution ceased becau.s(' 
uniformity was restored. 

The Holy Ollice saw that to deal only with iiifin 
was futile, and it systemat ized the censorship ol 
books (see Ol'FlCK, THE HoLV). Caiafla, now 
Pope Paul IV., drew' u]) an ‘ Index Lihroruni Pro- 
hihitonini,’ which foibade the use of any book 
from any one of 01 pririter.9, or written liy any one 
of a much longer list of authors, including even 
Erasmus, This was so drastic that it was dis- 
cussed at IVent, and a commission framed ten 
rules to be observed iii revising it ; the 'rndeiitine 
Index came out under Pius IV. in 1504. The woik 
proved so great that Pius v. creat.cd a special Con- 
gregation of the Index (see- Index). 

Spain lurnished Rome w ith another great ag(‘iic> ; 
Ignatius Loyola brought hi.s military ideas to the 
service of the Church, and the Jesuits {q.v.) soon 
surpa.sscd the Dominieans in zeal and ability. An 
early instanee of their sueec.ss may he gi\eii from 
Upjier Austria, where most of the nobles had 
accepted Liitiieranism.^ 

Fcnlmand gave the .Jesiutft permiRsion to settle in Vienna, 
and in a few years tliey had rejin enated the uin\ ersities. In 
ir.'H', one of tlieir pupils was made vioar geiu'ial of Stvria; 
iiiitlor ui.strnctions from Cleincnl vii , and with Die aid of 
Eetdinanci gi\en contrary to his guarantees, the entire Protes- 
tant population was forcibly converted or expelled within 
24 years. 

I'he Jesuits were the soul of the Connter-Kefor- 
mntion ; their methods in Bolumiia weie of the 
same tyjie, and enually siic<“e.ssful ; the Anabajitists 
were druen into Ilungary at a montirs notice ; the 
Aloiavian Church was almost obliterated, and the 
name of John Hus passed into obli\ ion. 

To tiace the activities of these two Congrega- 
tions and of the Jesuits weie ntmdless ; their [irin- 
ciples are unchanged. Even such mystics as the 
Spaniard Molinos and the French Fenelon were 
condemned, and the Jansenrst movement W'as 
stojiped. But, when Jesuit influence became 
paramount in Koine, the papal assei lions deserve 
leeonl. 

Bible societies were in 1810 termed by Pius vii. 
a ‘liondisli instrument for tlie undermining of the 
foumlation of religion.’® Leo XII. said ten j’cars 
later : 

‘ Every one separated from the Itonian Catholie Church, how- 
ever uiihl.ujialile in other resjjccts hi> life mii\ tic, lu-cause of 
Diih .sole otuMice, ttiat he is Kuii(h>rc(l ♦rom the unity of (Jhribt, 
has no pait in eternal life ; God's wrath hangs over him 
Pins VIII. began his pontificate by < I enouncing 
liberty of conscience. (Gregory XVI. in 18J2, con- 
sidering the Belgian declaration in favour of 
religious liberty, pronounced this a mere ‘ delira- 
inentum.’ Pius ix. in 1864 codifi; d many papal 
princijdes in bis Sjjlfahio; of Errors : 

Error 21 is* ‘The Chunti has not the power of defliiing 
dogmatically that the religion of the (’uDiolie Church is Du- 
only true religion’, error 21 is ‘The (Umrrh has not the 
power of availing herself of force, nor any leniporal ])ovver 
direct or indirect’ ; error 78 is: ‘In certain Catholic countries 
it 18 rightl> provided hy law* that immigrants thither shall enjo\ 
imhlic exercise of their own religion.’** 

Six years later the Vatican Council acknowledged 
that the aiitlioritj of the Bonian poritili is immune 
from error ; and in 1878 Leo xiii. declared Hiat tlie 
utterances of the Syllabus are clothed with tliat 
authority. Modernism is denounced ; model ni.sts 
are excommunicated. Pius X. reorganized the 
Roman Curia into eleven congregations, of which 
the Holy Ollice is flrst and the Index seventh, 
and they are closely related. 

The former, says Benedetto Ojetti, ‘Judges heresy, and the 
offences that lead to suspicion of heresy ; It applies tlie canoni- 
cal punishments incurred by heretics, schismaticji, and the like. 
In this the Holy Office difteisfroin 

I Newman, ii. 884. 2 jf,, ii. 44 ( 5 . S /fc. ji. 448 f. 

* Acta Sftnctfp Sedis, Rome, 1865 ; Newman, ii. 607, 

® CE Mil. 138“. 
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And it is the only congregation of which there is 
no otlier president than the pope himself. 

The Jesuits, thanks especially to J. P. Roothaan 
and P. J Beckx, have won almost complete control 
of the Curial thought, policy, and machinery. 
One illustration of summary action may sulfice. 

Hoiirl I^sserre traiiblated tlie CJoajiels into French, and pub- 
lished the version in 1887 wnth the Unpriniatur of the archbishop 
of Pans and the appro\ al of the pope. On 19th Dec. the Con- 
Ifrcjfation of the Index forbade it to be published, and ordered 
all copies to be surrendered ; next day the pope approved this 
decree, without comment or explanation, in the most solemn 
form. 

Joseph Bldtzer^ justihes such action on the 
grourufs that religious belief is ‘ something objec- 
tive, the gift of tlod, and therefore outside the 
realm of fiee priv’^ate judgment ’ ; that the Church 
is ‘ a society . . . whose tirst and most imjiortant 
duty mu.st naturally he to retain unsullietl thi.s 
original deposit of faith.’ James Brfdge*'* states 
that, ‘ though the Chiircli e-vercises that riglit [of 
coercing all Christian.s] for the most part by 
spiritual sanctions, she has never relinquished the 
right to use other means.’ 'Po a Roman Catholic 
such action is not technically ‘ persecution ’ — this 
can be inflicted only on the Church, not by the 
Church; it is simply the lawful and necessary’ 
exerci.se of discipline. 

Hitherto we liave dealt only with proceedings 
initiated or anjiroved by the court of Rome, wliere 
its responsibility is not denied. Its principles may 
now he considered as applied by the Hapaburgs in 
Spain and the Netherlands, 

(o) Spain. — Ferdinand and Isabella obtained a 
hull in M78 empowering them to establish a royal 
irn^uiaibion to investigate the genuineness of the 
religion of the * New Christians ’ of Jewish descent ; 
the scope of this was soon enlarged to enable those 
of Muslim descent to be dealt with also, Linder 
Torquernada the tloly Office was allowed to frame 
its own rules. Soon it became independent of the 
bishops, entitled to call in the aid of all civil author- 
ities, able to disobey even the pope. Tiiirty-two 
years after its foundation an inscription was jilaced 
on its lieadquarters at Seville to the effect that 
about 1000 people had been burned, and about 
20,000 had been eondemned lo penances. Tn 16D9 
Philip III. was persuaded to banish all the Moriscos, 
or Christians descended from the Muslim Moors; 
the measure was carried out so thoroughly that 
more than 2,000,000 are supposed to have been 
exiled. Thenceforw'ard the Inquisition turned its 
energies in other directions. It spread throughout 
all the Spanish possessions, except where special 
arrangements were made, as in Naples, Sicily, and 
the Netherlands. Tims all the New World allotted 
to Spain by the Roman See was under its jurisdic- 
tion, and any native who relapsed from Christi- 
anity to his ancestral faith was at its mercy. 

More duliious were the rights of the Inquisition 
over foreigners, and an illustration may be given 
which display’s the normal procedure, without any 
'>ensational features.^ 

llnjrh Winfffielcl of Rotherham, with five other soldiers from 
t he ' Oabriel,’ was captured in the ordinary course of war durinjf 
1592, and was put in the royal prison of TenerilTc. The pro- 
inotci fisiial of the Holy Office appeared before the inquisitor, 
denouncing him as a pirate, heretic, and apostate ; a pr^ma facte 
case was establiHhed, and he was removed to the cells of the 
Inquisition. These were so far from being jdaces of torment 
that the prisoners used to open them after dark and spend the 
evening together. Within a week Wingfield was examined, and 
he acknowledged that he had ‘ never heard Mass, as it is not said, 
hut only the service used by the Protestants of England ; and 
that this is the religion instituted by Calvin.’* Further, he 
declared that he could not abandon a religion that he knew, and 
romiHe to follow one that he did not know ; but he desired to 
now the truth. After instruction for a fortnight, he acknow- 
ledged that the new religion of his co untry was bad, that in her 

1 CE viii. 26 ^ ^ Jb. xi. 70a». 

3 ' English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries,' Royal Hiit. Soc., 1912, pp. 88-52. 

* lb. p. 41. 


and all her opinions lay the soul's perdition, and he asked to be 
received into the Holv Catholic Church. He was then taught 
the prayers ; as he fell ill, he was taken to hospital and nursed ; 
in June 1593 he was released on parole. This he broke, and 
escaped, and it is recorded sadly that this usually hapnenefl. 
The incident elicited orders from Seville not to deal with such 
cases, but to take proceedings against foreigners only when they 
offended against tiie faith within the dominions of the Spanish 
crownj or while the ships were anehoreil in the porl,s. Tlie local 
inquisitor disobeyed these orders, and on 21 st Dec. 1597 some of 
Wingfield’s companions were among eleven Englishmen dealt 
with at a public auto dr liy imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, etc. 

I’lie Spani.sh Inquisition came to be detested 
by orihoilox Snaniards.^ A young priest named 
Padron was admitted about 1790 to discussioiis 
with Protestant miiiisteis at the house of (leorge 
Washington in Philadelphia (the date and place 
are highly significant). Being asked how he could 
defend a (Iliureh that had invented the Inmiisition, 
he attacked the Spanish Inquisition, declaring it 
to he the work not of the Cllmrch, but of the royal 
power, and to be contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel. h’ranklin invited him to jireach this 
publicly, which he did in the Roman Catholic 
church of I’liiladelphia. The sermon was trans- 
lated into English, and repeated by a parish jiricst 
to an enormous audience. Padron then toiiied the 
States with the same theory. Such was the story 
told by Padron in 181.S, when he was deputy from 
the Canaries to the Cortes of Cadiz, met to discuss 
the suppression of the Inquisition. Ho denounced 
it there as a spurious growtli, a clog ujxin the 
Church, an insult to Spanish loyalty to (’atholi- 
cism, and a usurpation of episcopal aiitliority. Such 
attention did his speech attract that it was trans- 
lated by the English admiral and published.^ 

Meanwhile Jo.seph Bonaparte, who had su}>> 
pressed the Inquisition in 1808, turned over tbe 
archives to Llorente, its former secretary, that its 
liistory might be written. The results were pub- 
lished in Paris, 1815-17, much to the subsequent 
di.scomfort of the author. His accuracy was (dial- 
leiiged but never disproved, and an English abridg- 
ment appeared in 1826. Meanwliile Ferdinand Vll. 
had lestored the Inquisition, but it was again 
abolished in 1820. 

The theory propounded by Padron was elahoi - 
ated and defended by Joseph de Maistre, a Savo- 
yard whose works include a treatise on the Spanish 
Inquisition, and a book entitled The Pope; con- 
sidered hi his Relation with the Churchy Temporal 
Sovereignties y etc.® The latter work, originally 
published in 1815, is a classic for Ultramontanes, 
and the modern starting-point of the develojmient 
culminating with the Vatican Council. His theory 
has the great advantage for orthodox Roman 
Catholics that they can lay the blame of the ex- 
cesses of the Inquisition on royal shoulders, not on 
papal. To American readers they can protest : 

‘The authority of the Inquisition began and ended with the 
crown. . . . When I denounce the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
I am not standing aloof from the Church, but I am treading in 
her footsteps, moodshed and persecution form no part of the 
creed of the Catholic Church.' * 

It is further pos.sible to praise the pope for ‘ pre- 
venting the Spanish (Government from establishing 
its Inquisition in Naples or Milan, which then 
belonged to Spain, so great was his abhorrence of 
its cruelties.’® This ajipears to imply that the 
Inquisition in Calabria was not the Sjianish, but 
the papal, as T. M. Lindsay also implies ; so that 
the treatment of the Waldenses at Cosenza from 
1555 to 1661 was the work of the Holy Office more 
directly. 

‘They were exterminated by sword, by hurling from the 
summits of cliffs, by prolonged confinement in doaclly priHons, 

1 ‘ English Merchants and the Hpaiiish Inquisition in the 
Canaries,’ Royal Hist. Soc., 1912, p xi, 

2 British Museum, 4071. h. 87. 3 Eng. tr., London, 1850. 

* Jarnea Cardinal Gibbons, The Faith qf our Fathers, Balti 

more, 1898, pp. 298, 285. 
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at the stake, in the mines, in the Spanish galleys. One hundred 
elderly women were first tortured and then slaughtered at 
Montalto. The survivors among the women and ohildren were 
sold into slavery.’ i 

It is regrettable that tlie sword was used for the 
effusion of blood, for ‘the Popes denounced and 
laboured hard to abolish its sanguinary features,’ 
says Gibbons.^ On the whole theory of de Maistre, 
be it noted that the Spanish Inquisition was based 
on a papal bull, and w as enlarged by a papal brief 
of 1571, that popes heard appeals from the Inquisi- 
lion, exempted whole classes from its s(!oi>e, and 
intervened often in its doings. As in 1816 torture 
bad been aboli.shed in all the tribunals of the In- 
quisition, it is hard to see why the popes had not 
exercised their authority, which had availed to 
suppress Templars and Jesuits, to curb the Spanish 
Inq^uisition. 

(o) The Netherlmids. —Motley has told in detail 
how Charles v. and his son Philip of Spain dealt 
with the Low (^ountries. In April 1522 (Jiarles 
apiiointed Van den Hulst as inquisitor-general, 
and by brief in June next year Hadrian vi. com- 
missioned him to act concurrently with the epi- 
scopal inquisitors. Emperor and pope acted most 
harmoniously, Clement Vll. and Paul ill. conlirm- 
ing the successive heads, Cliarlcs issuing their in- 
structions. Philip confirmed these instructions 
before he had been a month on the throne, besides 
Appointing fourteen new hishops, each with two 
special inquisitors. It was asked why the Spanish 
Inquisition was not introduced, and Philip ex- 
plained to his half-sister, ‘ LTnnuisition des Pay.s- 
Has est plus impitoyable que celled’Espagne.’^ A 
tew illustrations of liis statement may be given ; 
details will he found in T. J. van JJraght, Hct 
Uloedigh Tooncel, Dort, 1660, Eng. tr., Lancaster, 
Pa., 1837 ; and Gerrit Hrandt, Historic der He- I 
formatie, Amsterdam, 1677, Eng. tr. , London, 
*1720-23. 

Tlie tovii-cleik of Aiitvserp v^^i8 obliged tx) stand on a plat- 
torm, to retract certain opinions Haul to be set forth m a preface 
that he had written, and to liurn the hook , he was then im- 
liriHoned and banished. Jan Walen of Krorameniesdijke and 
two friends were bound to stakes with chains, and, a fire being 
laid round them, they were slowly roasted to death. This 
form of capital punishment was reserved for Anabaptist men, 
the women being drowned When the Anabaptists tried to 
emigrate, five vessels on which they were sailing were sunk 
w ith all on board ; the others were taken back, and the heads of 
the leaders were exposed on poles. After eight years of this the 
Anabaptists began to defend themselves, and the fall of Munster 
was the signal for a special edict against them Men who made 
converts were to be burnt to death ; men who were re-haptized 
hut recanted were to he slain with the sword, women were 
‘onl> to be buried alive.’* 

The papal-imperial Inquisition of the Nether- 
lands must not be confounded with the ancient 
episcopal Inquisition, nor w ith the secular Council 
of Tumults created by Alva in 1567. This dealt 
not wuth heretics, but \vitli traitors ;® treason -was 
defined so as to include signing petitions against 
the Inquisition and tolerating field-preaching. By 
this time there were other heretics than Ana- 
baptists, and these were more defiant. Alva wrote 
to the king saying that early one A.sli Wednesday 
he had arrested 1500 in bed, and adding, ‘ I have 
ordered all of them to be executed.’ Before long 
there was an insurrection, which did not, and does 
not, seem to be regarded with such horror as the 
defence of Munster. By 1607 the Spaniards had 
to own themselves beaten so far that the northern 
provinces w'ere treated as independent. From that 
day the Netherlands has been the home of religious 
freedom, where the newtheory assailing the founda- 
tions of persecution took shape and whence it w’as 
spread abroad. 

1 T. M. Lindsay, History of the Refonnattmi, Edinburgh, 1907, 
ii. 601 f. 

a P. 296. 

3 J, L. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, new ed., London, 
1878, pp. 168-174. 

4 Lindsay, il, 285, » Ib. ii. 256. 


2. A political expedient. — In the cases considend 
thus far the impelling motive w'as religious, the 
emphasis being laid on the peril to the soul. But 
persecution has often sprung from another inotivi' 
~ -the desire to unify and consolidate the Sta te 
This may bo illustrated from tlie Jiistory of 
Germany, England, New England, Ru«-iia, France, 
and Portugal. 

(a) Germany. — The precedent was set here by 
the Elector of Saxony in 1528, when he sent 
Melanchthon and other visitors round liis domains 
with in.structioiiH to deprive nonconforming priests 
and to banish dissenting laymen. 

‘For the preiention of mischievous tumult and other incon 
vcnioTices, we will sufTer neither sect nor separation in oui 
territory.’ 1 

Three years later Melanchthon considered the 
fate of Mantz, drowned at Znricli by the Zwing- 
lians, and he wrote to Myconius that tlie Ana- 
baptists were diabolical and not to he toleiated ; 
their leadeis everywhere ought to suffer the utmost 
punishment.* He and Zwingli based their vjew.s 
on the political need of unity, for no Anabaptist 
had given sign of active resistance. The policy 
was crystallized into the maxim for Germany, 
‘Cujus regio, illius et rcligio.’ This wns applied 
against liUtherans in 1731, when some 300 icpre- 
sentatives assemliled in Salzburg to consider the 
danger in whicli they stood. Tliey enteuMl into a 
salt-covenant to hold fast to the evangelical faith 
This was treated as rebellion ; soldiers were cpiar- 
tered on all evangelical families; and on 31 si 
October all were ordered to be banished hecauM* 
of the covenant. Most went to Lithuania, and a 
few to Georgia in America, which w as founded foi 
their bene lit by Oglethorpe, 

(5) England. — The Tudois laid stress upon uni- 
formity, which W’as almost nnknow’u hclore, as 
they believed that it was necessary to make and 
keep England great. Henry vii. applied tlie 
method in secular departments, his son in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. A dramatic exhibition was given 
when on 3()th July 1640 six preachers were diuwn 
from the Tower of London to Smithfield, where 
three Mere burned for heresy and three Merc 
hanged and quartered for treason in denying 
Heniy’s supremacy over the Church. Three Acts 
of Uniformity were passed under Edward and 
Elizabeth ; similar enactments were frequent for 
half a century after 1640. Ejectments of clergy 
who failed to change quickly enough were common 
till the reign of William and Mary. I’ersecution 
was most violent under Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. 
The former acted on the advice of Spaniards, and 
doubtless from religious motives. S. li. Gardiner® 
reckons that in three years 277 persons were hurned 
to death for their religion. Elizabeth reverted to 
her father’s ideal, and aimed at a united England ; 
as slie sought a via media, she had to deal with 
two parties. The Konian Catholics, who reckon 
253 martyrs from Cardinal Fisher in 1535 to Aroh- 
hishop Plunket in 1681, claim 189 in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who must lie allowed the benefit of the 
plea of her father and Alva, that these men M'en* 
executed for treason ; and, further, that most of 
them came to England knowing the law and in- 
tending to defy it ; that the pope had by hull de 
posed h^er and absolved all persons from allegiance ; 
that most of the accused could be jiaidoned on 
taking the oath of allegiance. On the other side, 
DutcJi Anabaptists were burned ; English Separa- 
tists were hanged, imprisoned, fined, or banislied. 
The legislation of 1593 typifies the Tudor position. 
Popish recusants were confined to a circle of fivc 
miles round their birth-place. The balancing Act 

1 C. Beard, The Reformation in its Relation to Modern 
Thouaht [HL, 1888), London, 1883, p.^ 77. 
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Proteslants decreed that any person refus- 
inix to come to Ins parish church liad the option of 
torfeitiiif' all his property and going abroad per- 
manently or of being executed. Under this Act 
^ix Ilaptists were condemned to death as late as 
1G64 ; it was to avert the scantlal of such an 
execution that Biinyan was illegally detained in 
prison for tw(dve years. 

The distinction between spiritual and secular 
was retained. An ecclesiastical court only excom- 
municated, but, if an accused person did not make 
his peace within foity daj's, the fact wa.s signiliial 
to Chancery, whence a writ went to the sheriff to 
arrest and iminison until the ecclesiastical court 
was satisfied. The last case of burning for heresy 
occurred m the reign of James l., and it gave smdi 
scandal that no later writ of signijicnvit is extant. 
From that time the High Conimisaions became the 
favourite courts. Penalties now seldom amoiint(‘d 
to death. Homan Catholics were either tine<l £20 
a month or, if that did not affect them seiiously, 
deprived of two-thirds of their lands. For Pro- 
test>ant8 prison and branding were preferred. 
Dorothy Trask died in 164.’5 after having been 
fifteen years in jail for the crime of regarding 
Saturday as the Sahhath, 

The period 1640-60 must be separateJy studied. 
After that the reign of Charles ll. showed the inten- 
sified difficulty of the situation, which again was 
met by violent persecution, always under the forms 
of law. Chuiles had the task of trying to restore 
unity, when Dissenters plotted with Holland and 
Roman Catholics with France, when the navy 
yard struck if the new Conventicle Act was 
enforced, and Parliament voted no money till it 
was carried out. The jails were crowded : in 
December 1661 there were 289 Baptists in Newgate 
done ; a year later there were 214 Baptists and 
Quakers. Even in 1672, on the intercession of a 
Quaker who had assisted his escape from England 
twenty years before, Charles found 491 men to 
deliver from prison, whose sole offence was peace- 
able worshij) outside the parish churches. Feai ing 
tliat his crown was in dangf3r if the persecution 
continued, the king issued a declaration of indulg- 
ence, and licensed 4215 dis.seriting teachers or 
houses. Next year, on financial threats from 
Parliament, he withdrew the declaration. As it 
was supposed to have been prompted by favour to 
the Roman ("atliolics, popular fury turned towards 
them, and a series of judicial murders took place 
on the initiative of some perjurers. Then the see- 
saw dijijied on the other side ; more ministers died 
in jail ; and after the abortive invasion of Mon- 
mouth the progress of Jeffreys gave rise to a new 
Western inartyrology. 

Peace was restored to England only by the com- 
promise of 1689, which conceded a limited freedom 
of worship at the cost of civil disability. Since 
then jiersecution has been (dtlier sporadic or illegal, 
or of the privative kind which coniines fran- 
chise, office, and ernolunients to certain favoured 
classes. 

(c) New England. — Much less known is the 
action of the Pilgrim Fathers. In 1650 they 
passed a law forbidding people to meet on the 
Lord’s Day from house to house in Plymouth.^ 
On 2nd October nine men and women w<‘tc pre- 
sented for so doing. There was no suggestion of 
any riot ; they were worshipping quietly. Ckivernor 
William Bradford, who signed that law, had four 
years before described the early experience of 
himself and his friends, keeping ‘ their meetings 
every Sabbath in one place or another, exercising 
the worship of God among themselves.’ ® He must 

1 Journal of the Friendf Hist. Soc. xiii. [11)161 37. 

2 Bradford MS, folio 81 ; printed by E. Arber, The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897, p. 70. 


have had a very strong sense of the need of keeping 
his little colony homogeneous. Under his successor 
the Pilgrims used the stocks, the cage, the jail ; 
they lined, confiscated, whipped, banished, till the 
Restoration ended their scandalous doings. ^ When 
such things were done in the gieen tree of 
TMyniouth, the state of affairs may be readily 
imagined in the dry tree of Boston. Tlnne the 
pensecution culminated in hanging four Quakers 
on the common early in 1660. But the Ihiritans 
at least were thoroughly consistent, and acted 
from loftier motives. With them the desire for a 
unified territory was accessory to a genuinely 
religious feeling, as with Calvin, whose conduct in 
the case of Servetus had set them the example. 

(d) Eii.ssia. — Til few lands is there such close 
blending between Churcli and State as in Russia. 
It arises out of the circumstances in which Muscovy 
achieved independence. The clergy did much to 
firomotc the organization by which the rule of the 
Muslim Mongols was ended, and the invasion of 
the Roman Catholic Poles was repelled. Before 
the 15th cent, ended, a grandson of the Kaisar at 
ConKtaiitiTio])le had as Tsar tians] Jaiited the 
Byzantine traditions to Moscow, wliose archhisho]) 
he canned to be recognized by the four Eastern 
patriaiclis as a fifth colleague. The royal house 
soon died out, and a grand national assembly cho.se 
a son of the jiatiiarch to be Tsar. In the middle of 
the 17th cent, the jiiitriarch Nikon instituted many 
reforms with the support of the Tsar and of all the 
bishops but one, who was deposed, flogged, and 
kept in prison till he died mad. The laity and 
many clergy resisted ; persecution led to civil war. 
In 1667 NiKon was deiiosed by an ecclesiastical 
council, but the schism continued ; even to-day, 
after constant o[>preHSion, the Old Bi^icvors are 
supposed to number 12,000,000. Peter the (lii'at 
averted the risks arising from future pretensions 
of any patriarch by abolisliing the offiiio and 
instituting a holy governing synod, composed 
chiefly of bishops nominated by himself, and pre- 
sided over by himself or a lay deputy — very like 
a Tudor High Commission with Thomas Cromwell 
at its head. This change was enforced by more 
persecution, and a new rebellion was subdued. 

Two generations later Catherine II. took over 
all the capital of ecclesiastical property, [>aying 
the clergy and monks regular salaries ; it was a 
good precedent for the French National Assembly, 
though the Ecclesiiustical Commission of 1836 
applied the iirincijile in England only to the 
bishops. But Catherine’s extension of boundary 
brought und(jr her sceptre Lutherans of the Baltic 
and Roman Catholics of Poland, so that the homo- 
geneous province of 1600 has swollen to a hetero- 
geneous enijiire, with new ecclesiastical problems. 
To-day in a population of 125,000,000 there are 
14,000,000 Muslims and 6,000,000 Jews, the perse- 
cution of whom is not here dealt with ; in the 
Christian population Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Old Believers, and Armenians are large factors, 
though altogether they are not a quarter of the 
number of the State Church. In theory there is a 
general toleration ; in practice there is nothing of 
the kind.^ Propaganda is forbidden ; at tlie best 
of times a minister of a sect can be registered only 
for one building and one con^egation, while police 
frequently attend to watch. Prison, flogging, 
removal to the Caucasus or Siberia, and exile are 
the constant exjierience of such ministers, and also 
of ma^ lay Dissenters. 

(6) France . — The religious wars of the 16th cent, 
resulted in the Edict of Nantes securing a certain 
privileged position of toleration to the Huguenots 

1 Jmimal of the Friend^ Hist. Soc. xiii. [1916] 87. 
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{q.v,). Louis XIV. could not brook such division, 
and, proi)ii)te(l by others witli diffeient motives 
from nis, he set to work to unify bis realm. Bitter 
persoA'Ution led \h> to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1086, tiie expulsion of all ministers, and 
the most strenuous measures for the conformity of 
the laity. The rea(;hon came with the French 
Keviilution a century later, hut the proclamation 
of ‘ libel ty, eipiahly, and fraternity’ on 14th July 
1789 jiroved illusory. The National Assembly 
adopted Catherine’s plan with ecelesiastieal pro- 
perty, and went farther. I’lie monastic orders 
were abolislie<l, and a new civil constitution was 
framed for the Chinch. Of 136 bishoi)s only four 
took the oaths, and 79 new jirelates liad to be 
found ; the parish cleiji^y resisted, and 600 are said 
to have been massacied at Avij>jnon alone. The 
1 legislative Assembly was anti-Christian. It 
ordeied Baris to be edeared of jiriests, and three 
weeks later 300 clergy were massacred in prison, 
thus ushering in the Keign of Teiror. This 
culminated in Novmuber 1793, when Christ ianity 
was formally abolished, and the existence of Cod 
was denied. 

(/) Poi'tugnL country affords an earlier 
cas(i when a great Boman Catholic coiporation 
Miflered ja'rseciil urn. In 1760 the kiugitoiu was 
under el(‘ri< al iulliKune, osjieeiully that ot tlie 
Society of dcMis.' A series of eeonomie reforms, 
tile orgaui/ation of trading eom[)anics, and the 
ilevelopment of the colonies bionglit tlie State and 
the Jesuits into shaip eolhsioii. If Kichelieu 
would not tolerate an ecch'^iastieal im/xrtiim in 
impi no, no mon* uould rombal. In 1759 (he 
Society was BxjK'lled from all the Portuguese 
domniioiis, and its funds were seqiiesteied In 
1‘xteimation of tins aetioii, it may be iiomled out 
that the gov (u niiuuils of France and Spain, also 
stauiielil^' Uomaii Catholic, felt obliged to take 
similar stej's years later, that the ]>ope 

nd'used to jieiuut the Sjianish Jesuits to land in 
llat\, tbatt'ven the Austaiaus withdiew support, 
atul that the mjxt p(»})e .suppressed (he whole older 
for ever. Tie set in the forefiont of his reasons 
that the Jesuits ruined souls by t lieir quarrels and 
tbeii comjiromises with heathen usages. The bull 
has iievei been i( hdrawn. Another pope, eouall}' 
miallil)lc*, leeonstJtuteil tlie order, winch silently 
re-esta,hlislied itself in I’oitugal, and was a seceml 
time exjielled in 1834, and a third time in 1910. 
On neitlier occasion was any aiTion taken against 
the Ituman Catholic himaichy and jinroeliial 
organization or against public worship. Tlie State 
has thrice been obliged to defend itsidf against a 
powerliil international organization, whose charac- 
ter was declared by tlie pajiacy to be bad. Homan 
Catholicism is still the religion of Portugal. The 
constitution botli permits the Protestant religion 
and lays it down that no one can be jnusecuted for 
religious reasons so long as he res})ects the religion 
of the State and commits no otfeiice against puldic 
morals. Nor is this a dead letter ; a jiriest wlio in 
1904 caused a Protestant vorker to be assaulted 
and robbed was sent to prison for 35 days. 

3. A political blunder. — Wlien different leligious 
parties M ere more evenly balanced, the rulers some- 
times savv that the only chance of internal peace 
was a wide toleration, and that jiersecution would 
be a mistake. An early example is found in 
Poland, wTiere, to avert civil war. Calvinists and 
Lutherans were tolerated from 1552, and Meniion- 
ites were invited by the king to come and settle, 
with the juomisc of religious freedom. On hie 
death acom]>actof Warsaw during the interregnum 
assured on 28th Jan. 1573 absolute religious liberty 
to all ‘dissenters from the religion.’ So also in 

1 A, Weld, The Suppression of the Societj/ qf Jesus in the 
Portuguese Dominions, Ix)ndon, 1877. 


I the Netherlands, where William of Orange, hiruseU 
successively Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, had to 
insist that there must be mutual coiuessions as the 
price of bare existence in the face ot SJ)anl^b 
tro<»ps. He earned his point lirst in 1576 with a 
Pacilication of Ghent and again in the Union of 
Utrecht. 

Killers M^ere a-^sisted to see their w ay to this, by 
the wide aeeeptanee of a new political theoiy 
originated by (’alvin,* published in bis Jnsfitutes, 
and thus spread over the wdiole Western world. 
It reached English readers liist in the Pohiikc 
Power of liishop John I’onet, 1556 : 

‘ Men ought not to ol)eie their Hujieriour that shall cominaiiiide 
them to doo an\ thing against (Juddes Word . . . I’nnce.s 
abuHiiig their ofllce juay be di poised b> the body of the wliolu 
congregacion or com mon wealth ’ 

Five years later all could read Calvin’s closing 
words : 

* If they [the three estates in everie realme] winke at k)ngoH 
wilfully nigmg over and treading down the poor oonuiuniullu 
. . . the> deeejUull^ betra.v the llbertie of the people, wlaii-ol 
they knou themselves to bee appointed protectors by the onb- 
iiance of (lod.'*-* 

Acting on Knox’s exposition of this theory, the 
Scots deposed the queen icgcnt in 1559, and the 
parliament ratified the Revolution on that gioiind. 
Ile/a’s Droit ilrs mogiUrats (1573) and IMiiJippe de 
Moi nay’s Vmdirm contra Tyravnos (1579) gave lull 
•M ope to the themy ; and in 1581 t he Estates of the 
Net hei lands solemnly deposeil ITiilip, justifying 
the act in tiu'ir declaiation of indepondenee. 

4’he Italian jurist Hicrom Zancliius, teaching in 
Cennany, add(3d to Aquinas’s dcwtiine of jiassive 
resistance the ohligatum to active lesislance. 

‘ If for the Kakc of icligion you tijuto^e \oursclf to the king, 
you opjxtve \ourbcdf nol to ])0Wt‘r but to iMaiin.v, and utdess 
j ou do !jo oppose yourself, you act contrary to di\ ine and human 
law 

The doctiiiie was repeated at Heidelberg by the 
Geiiiian David, Karens : 

‘Inferior niagiHLrulcs may justly, even In arms, defend the 
eommonweullh and churcli or reh^UMi ugauibt a suiteiior 
magi8traU\’‘* 

His book bad tlie lionoui of being burned by 
James 1., who blinded liimself to the fact that 
most of bis thinking subjects accepted this theory. 

These books weie cbielly political, many by 
lawyers and statesmen ; they weie widely eiicii 
lated and translatefl, England demanded new 
editions after 1640, and the dogma tliat [lerseeu- 
tion for the sake of religion justifies armed lesist- 
aiice and dej)ositioii led agnin to appropriate 
action. And, whereas the Contimuital thinkers 
were from the iipjier ranks, it was a represmitative 
council of the army which in August 1647 diew 
out sixteen proj)osalB as the basis of a treaty with 
the king. One proposed to abolish all coercive 
pow'cr in ecclesiastical oliicers, another to rejieal 
the Uiiifoimity and Conventicle Acts, a tliiid to 
make the recent Covenant voluntaiy ratlier than 
obligatory. Two months later a body of democrats 
liresentecf to tiiis council a mamlesto styled ‘the 
Agreement of the People,’ wliieli they considered 
and amended. After an interlude ol a second war 
the army presented it formally to the House of 
C-ommons in January 1648-49. 

The ninth clause deals with religion, and provides ‘ that, m 
the public profession so held forth, none be compelled bj V'V 'iai- 
ties or otherwise ; . . . tliat sucti as j^rofess faitli in (bid h\ 
Jesus Christ, however differing in judgment from the dot tnne, 
worship, or discipline publicly set forth, as aforesaid, shall not 
be lestiamed from, but shall be protected in, the jirotes'^ion of 
their faith and exercise of religion, according to their coiih< leix es, 
in any place except such as shall be set apart for the public 
worship.* » 

1 H. D. Foster, ‘The Political Theory of Calvinists before the 
Puritan Emigration to America,’ in Ainer. Hist. Rev. xxi. 
[1916] 481. 

Institutes, iv xx. SI (Norton's tr.). 

1 8 Op, TheoL, Heidelberg, 1(51S, iv.t99. 

[ 4 Com on Romans, Heidelberg, 1617, j). 1069. 

I » Oardiner, p. S70. 
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This document is the careful definition of ‘ the 
(lood Old Cause ’ for which tlie army declared 
itself to have fou^^ht. In the Instrument of 
Government (16th Dec. 1653), defining the constitu- 
tion under Avhich the Commonwealth was governed, 
the above provisions were incorporated word for 
word. 

The nation was by no means ripe for such ideas, 
and the six years of the Protoctors did not educate 
it as the forty-fjve years of Elizabeth had done. 
Moreover, from the lieginning Cromwell was 
recreant. When he conhned recusants within 
their radius of live miles, he was only continuing 
Elizabeth’s plan, and availing himself of a special 
exception in the Instrument. When he heavily 
lined prelatists who rebelled, he again applied 
Elizabeth’s plan, and might say tluit rebels came 
oil liglitly with only fines. But he forbade ejected 
ministers to teach in schools, and set new prece- 
dents of persecution destined to be used against 
Ins supporters. And he tuinetl on them also ; 
orders went to Scotland to see that no Baptist 
should teach in a school or liold any office of trust. 
Faithless to his own express announcement a few 
years earlier that the State regarded efficiency and 
not opinions, Croiu’well did the very thing that he 
had forbidden Crawford to <lo, and weeded the 
army of Baptist officers. Before his death he was 
pel seen ting many parties, and was fiercely <le- 
nounced by the leaders of 1647, .some of whom 
repiihlished the Calvinist doctrine in the pamphlet 
Killing no Murder^ in May 1657. After liis death 
* the Good Old Cause ’ revived, but its leaders were 
in a minority, and, with the restoration of the 
Presbyterians to power in 1659, ponsocution was 
both legalized and [iractised freely foi a generation. 

The literary campaign continued, dealing >vith 
the political aspects of the matter ; an<l it called 
foith writers of very different types. Sidney and 
Locke were of the Christian school ; the essay 
Concerning Toleration was drafted at Oxford dur- 
ing the cruelties of 1666, but was completed and 
was first published most appropriately in Holland.^ 
Almost immediately Parliariient accepted the view 
that per.seciition had failed to secure unity and was 
a political blunder. Tlie Toleration Act was passed 
in 1089. The Kainbow Club of the Huguenots 
dis(!ussed the matter, and P. Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
hititorique et critique (4 vols., liotterdam, 1697) 
leavened Continental thought. Voltaire, after an 
English sojourn of 1726-29, returned to ring the 
changes for half a century on the motto ‘ Picrasez 
I’infame ! ’ ‘ Down with persecution ! ’ The deists 
and the Unitarians took up the cause. It found 
champions such as Mill, Buckle, and Lecky. A 
statement from an agnostic standpoint was repub- 
lished in 1893 by Leslie Stephen in his essay on 
‘ poisonous oj»inions.’ ^ 

4 . A sin against God. — There was a momentary 
glimpse of this view by Luther at Worms, but he 
soon lost sight of it ; and the familiar confessions 
of the Reformation admit the right of the civil 
authority to coerce in matters of religion. Speci- 
ally noteworthy is the general unanimity of Cal- 
vinist theologians in affirming not only the absolute 
independence of the spiritual courts in matters 
spiritual, but also * the duty of the civil authorities 
to carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences.’* Against such a doc- 
trine the continuous, direct, and elaborate Biblical 
indictment of persecution begins with Englishmen, 
enjoying the actual liberty secured at Amsterdam 
W the wisdom of William in the teeth of the 
Calvinist ministers. 

J Epvstola de ToUrantia. Gouda, 1689. 

^ An Agnostic’s Apologp and other Essays, London, 189S, 

‘ Toleration,’ p. 242 fl. 
a ERE Hi. 8626. 


A group of exiles from Gainsborough set down 
twenty short propositions in 1609, one stating that 
excommunicated persons are not to be avoided in 
what pertains to civil affairs. This was soon 
complemented by this statement : 

* The magistrate is not by vertue of his ofHoe to meddle with 
religion, or matters of conscience, to force and compell men to 
this or that form of relision, or doctrine ; but to loaue Christian 
religion free, to euery mans conscience . . . for Christ onelie is 
the king, and lawgiuer of the church and conscience.'! 

In 1614 a citizen of London residing in Holland 
pre.sented to King dames a small book called 
Kcligions Peace • ora plea for liberty of conscience. 
Wherein is contained certain reasons against perse - 
cution for reJigion. Next year appeared another 
little work, Obiections answered by way of dia- 
logue^ wherein is proved , . . that no man ought to 
he qyerseented for his religion^ so he testipe his 
allegeance by the oath apqiointed by law. (n 1629 
another pamphlet came from the same grouj', 
A most humble supplication of many of the k{ng\- 
majesty's loyal stwjects . . . who are persecuted 
only for dijfcring in religion, eAc. Eight editions 
appeared of these three works, quite ajiart from 
antiquarian rejirints.^ 

The next assertion of the principle of liberty was 
made, not against the Stuarts, but against refugees 
I from them who rejuoduciMl their policy on Calvin’s 
I principles. Anno Hutchinson ariived in Boston 
in 1634, was refused admission as a member of 
John Cotton’s church, and so began a conventicle 
ill her home. As (’otton tried to stop it, Kogei 
Williams copied out some extracts from the 1629 
book and sent tlieni to him, initiating a war of 
jianqihlets. The (kmipany formally forbade new 
chill dies to organize without consent of the officers 
and of the elders in existing churdies ; u hereupon 
the elections turned on this prohibition. The 
sitting governor was defeated, and Henry Vane, 
tlie champion of freedom, Avas clioseii ; but Avith 
1637 the persecutors returned to poAver. Tiiey 
secured their victory by expelling Mrs. Ilutehinson, 
Williams, and many other opponents. Others left 
in disgust, some going to Connecticut, hut Vane 
to England, Avhei e he continued his championshi]) 
against the Scots eominissiuners in the Westminstei 
Assembly, breaking Avith CroniAvell in 1659 largely 
on the same issue, and being imprisoned by him in 
1656 because lie protested against the Frotector’.s 
persecution of the Ejiiscopalian clergy. 

Mean Avliile the victorious ministers and elders on 
Massachusetts Bay folloAvod up many refugees, and 
tried to assert autnority over the Island of Rhodes. 
Williams was sent to London to secure exemption 
from the Company’s jurisdiction. There he pub- 
lished in 1644 a long criticism dedicated to Parlia- 
ment and entitled, The Bloudy Tenent of Persecu- 
tion, for Cause of Conscience, discussed. This is a 
standard Avork, examining the Question on a 
Biblical basis. It led to a long debate in New^ 
Ei^land. 

Old England also was roused to the question. 
Christopher Blackwood proclaimed that compulsion 
of conscience Avas a pillar of Antichrist. KSeven 
London Calvinistic Baj'tist churches, issuing a 
confession of faith, w'ere equally clear, and, as the 
confession Avas keenly criticized, they revised it, 
and dedicated it to iWliament, which was about 
to enforce uniformity. They declared that they 
would willingly subniit to all civil laws, but could 
not submit to some ecclesiastical laws ; therefore 
they would accept the consequences in persecution. 

One of the signatories took stronger ground next 
year, propounding 50 questions to the Assembly of 
Divines on the subject of compulsion. Obtaining 
no answer, he expanded them into a book on the 
*Tjohn Smyth, Works, Oambridge, 1916, ii. 682-684, 748. 

* Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and PerseetUion (Haneerd 
Knollys Society), London, 1846. 
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necessity of toleration, witli a long title defying 
the Assembly and Parliament. This he printed 
and published without the censor’s imprimatur.* 
The same year Rhode Island codified the laws 

S assed hitherto without legal autliority. On 10th 
lay 1647, summing up wliat had been already 
stated and acted ujmn for nine years, tlie four 
towns enacted under their charter that ‘ all men 
may walk as their consciences persuade them, 
every one in the name of his God.’ ^ 

Two years later Lord Baltimore, Roman Catholic 
proprietor of the colony of Maryland, sanctioned a 
Toleration Act which drew the line only at two 
points : reproachful w'ords against the Virgin Mary 
were punishable with fine, whipping, and banish- 
ment ; denial of the Godhead of any of the three 
persons of the Trinity entailed contiscation of 
goods and death. This law, however, wa 8 iei)ealcd 
five years later after a revolution, when the Puritans 
from Virginia obtained the upper hand ; they 
banned ‘ popery, prelacy, and licentiousness of 
opinion.’ * Tlie policy and practice of Rhode Island 
remained unchangejl. Jews were welcomed as 
settlers, and enjoyed tlie riglit of public worship as 
early as 1658. Five years later a charter was 
obtained fiom Charles, Avith a provision that 'no 
person Avitliin said colony at any time hereafter 
shall be in any Aviso molested, imiiished, discjuietcd 
or called in question for any dillei dices of oninion 
in matters of loligion.’ * Thus the theories adopted 
and expounded by Englishmen fifty years earlici 
had Avon their Avay to permanent embodiment 
undei the auspices of the same religious com- 
munion. Freedom avus won, and Avas not used 
selfishly to enslave others, but was held for all as 
a tinst from God. 

5 . The antithesis in practice. —Issues were noAv 
fairly joined, and the results exhibited. Persecu- 
tion av as cither a duty to God or a sin against God. 
The results in a fcAv countries may be glanced at. 

’Die Frovincial Congress of Massachusetf s on 
9tli Dec. 1774 resolved in Avords ‘ that the estahli.sh- 
ment of civil and religious liberty to each de- 
nomination is the sincere Avi.sh of tli is congress ’ 
but no deeds followed. In August 1789 a com- 
mittee of the Baptist churches in Virginia memo- 
rialized Washington, and next month the fir.st 
amendment to the draft constitution of the Uniteil 
States declared that Congress should * make no laAv 
resjiecting any establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press.’ In 183*2 
ev'en Massachusetts, the earliest and the latest 
home of intolerance and persecution, gave up the 
relics of the union of one faAouied Church with 
the State. 

Progress was slower in England. Money penal- j 
ties were exacted regularly in the city of London I 
till a legal decision of 1767. Tithes are even yet 
payable throughout Great Britain to the Estab- 
lished Churches. Freedom of the press came 
almost by an oversight, not because of Milton’s 
Areopagitka. Persecution under legal forms con- 
tinued till after the Napoleonic wars, when, at the 
cost of acquiescing in large money grants to the 
Church of England, Dissenters obtained the repeal 
of the Conventicle Act ; the Test and Corporation 
Acts also disappeared in 1828. Only Avithin living 
memory have the grammar-schools and universities 
in England been opened again to all, or offices 
1 Robert Walsh, A n Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain respecting the U.S., Philadelphia, 1819, pp. 420-435. 
s Records of the Colony ^ etc,, 10 vols., Providence, 18.5(l-«5. | 

« Gibbons, p. 276. 

* The Charters of .. . Maryland . . . Rhode Island, etc., 
1708, Original, Patent Roll, 16 Charles 11 . pt. 16, no. 8, at the 
Ptiblio Record Office. 

» T. F. Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, Boston, 
1855, p. Bit. 

« Ib. p. 60. 


i been made technically available. Still there is a 
I social boycott in many respects ; in some toAvns no 
one need hope for the mayoralty, whatever eminent 
services he may have rendercil, unless he will he 
at least an Occasional Conformist. 

Latin America Avas long governed by men 
imbued Avith Roman Catholic ideals. After the 
political revolts last century the opposition was 
headed by men largely indid'erent to religion, if 
not actively liostile. A typical case is Mexico ; 
the issues Avere cleaily stated, and literally fought 
out between 1857 and 1867. The J^lan dr '1 aruham* 
iinheld the special rights of the Roman C’atholic 
Church, Roman Catholicism as the sole religion, 
and ceiisorsliip of tlie press. The liberals fought 
for freedom of religion, freedom ot the press, 
nationalization of Church property, and abolition 
of special tribunals for ecclesiastics. They Avon, 
but the temper of the clericals remains. In 18S7 
the Drfensa Catolica deedared tliat ‘ true charity 
consists in opposing one’s neighbour, in injuring 
liim in his material interests, in insulting him and 
in taking liis life, always supposing that it is done 
for love of God.’* Tliis is not empty talk. At 
Atzala in 1876 a Protestant cdiurch was set on fire 
during service, and, as the Avorshippers came 
out, they Avere liCAvn doAvn by a fanatical mob. 
Even in 1898, at Iiapuato, a I’rotestant giil Avas 
dragged to the juihlic scjuare and threatened Avith 
huiriing. 

Some other States have not yet reached the 
Mexican position even in theory. The fourth 
aiticleof tlie Peruvian Constitution declares that 
‘the nation professes the ajiostolic Poman Catholic 
religion ; the State protects it, and does not permit 
tlie public Avorship of any other. Tlie penalty is 
no lunger deatli, out there are severe disabilities. 
In practice every one doing Protestant work must 
be prepared to risk bis lile. In 1909 a colportem 
Avas mobbed at Dorcs do 'I’lirvo in Brazil, the priest 
calling on the people to burn him. In Paraguay 
a priest stirred up the people to kill the heretic if 
he did not leave, and he was restrained only on an 
appeal to the government. Nor are sucli incidents 
peculiar to tlie otlier side of the world. Tales like 
those are constantly being reported as to Roman 
Catholic priests on the Continent. In the diocese 
of Trier a worker finds a priest walking beside 
him all day and every day, warning the jieople ; 
in JStyna, Italy, and Brittany Avoikers arc boy- 
cotteti, food is refused, and any one who heeds 
them is threatened with eviction ; mobs are raised 
against tliem in Carniola and Posen ; they are 
arrested illegally in Lemberg, Spain, and Portugal. 
So strong is Roman Catholic influence in these 
countries that protection can seldom be obtained, 
redress hardly ever. Such conduct is the logical 
issue of the Roman Catholic theory. Under neces- 
sity a Roman Catholic may indeed abstain from 
molesting a heretic ; only, as one of themselves 
states it, ‘if expedient, he would imprison you, 
fine you, possibly he might even hang you. But 
be assured of one thing, he would never tolerate 
you for the sake of the “glorious principles” of 
civil and religious liberty.’* 

Against such dangers the counter-measures of 
Portugal in 1910 have already been noted. Very 
similar measures had been constitutionally taken 
by France l>etAveen 1901 and 1905. Religious ordei s 
were forbidden to teach in school ; then they were 
dissolved ; Napoleon’s concordat with the Vatican 
was formally abrogated ; liberty of conscience and 

1 H. W. Brown, Latin Amelia, New York, 1001, p. 247. The 
whole book is relevant. 

2 Ih. pp. 148, 178 ; see also Geraldine Guini ess, Peru, London, 

1909, p. 77. » 

8 H. W. Brown, p. 247. The incidents in this paragraph are 
in the reports ot the British and Foreign Bible Society for 1908 
and 1909. 
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the free practice of public worship were guaranteed 
to all. 

JJut, when a State finds itself confronted by a 
f^reat international organization like the Roman 
Catholic Cliiirch, powerful enough to defeat His- 
inarck in fourteen years and make him come to 
Canossa despite his deliance, then even ordinary 
legislation seems sometimes insutlicient. It is no 
small uihute to the insight of the Rhode Islanders 
that in 1038 they drew the line between freedom 
of worship, assured to all, and the franchise, 
granted only to those who upheld that piinciple as 
fiindanieiital. They were caieful to have the dis- 
tinctiou made again in their (diarter of 1663, which 
guarantees absolute reiigious liht'rty to all .settlers, 
whethei Irecmen or not. And substantially the 
same point is made in the Constitution of 1789 ; 
freedom of worship is promised to all, but no one 
can become a eiti/en of the United States without 
acceding to that constitution which promises it. 
Americans discern tJial an unlimited toleration 
risks suicide ; those who would persecute, had tliey 
the power, are not admitted to jiower. Roman 
Catholics Iherefoie tiy to minimize their princijiles 
in the United States, (iihhoiis has a chapter 
glontying civil and religious liberty, which oiiens 
til us ; 

‘ A man enjoys religions liberty when he possesseB the free 
right, of worslnpjniig dud a(i<'orduig t-o the dietaten of a light 
uonseuMK-e, and utamii. using a foiin (d leligioii luost in itc( unl- 
ance uilli hiB dtiricH to dud . . The (Utholu Church has 
always boon the zealous promoter of religious and civil liberty.’ i 

Rut two yeais later the jiope declared : 

'That kind of civil i/catlon which conflicts with the doctrine 
and laws of Holy Church is nothing but a worthless imitation 
and a nieaninglehs name 

lie blamed severely every State which grants 
' equal rights to every creed, so that public order 
may not he disturbed by any paiticnlar form of 
religious belief.’ In his encyclical on catholicity 
in the United States it gave him pleasure to 
acknowledge that tliis was exactly the state of 
allairs tliere. In anotlier on allegiance to the 
French Republic in 1892 he declaieil that the 
He]mrati()U of State and Church was equivalent to 
tin' si’jiaratioii of Iniman legislation from Cliiistian 
and divine legislation, an ahsuidily. Writing on 
the chid duties of Chn.Htians a.s citizens, he stig- 
matized it as an act of consummate wickedness to 
ignore the rights of the Church under pretext of 
keeping the civil law ; in contrast he required 
‘complete submission and obedience <)f will to the 
Cliurcli and to the Roman Ronliir as to Cod 
Himself.’ 

American statesmen realize the issues. One 
vice-president wrote : 

‘The iinmigiant . . . must learn that we exact full religious 
toleration and t.'ie complete separation of Church and State.' ^ 
Grover (Cleveland declared at his inauguration ; 

* He who takes the o.ith tn-<lav to preserve, protect and 
defend the eonutitutlon of the United States, only assumes the 
solemn obligation which every patriotic citizen . . . should 
share with him '* 

No Roman Catholic has ever been faced with the 
conscientious problem involved in taking that 
oath, hut every alien who desires naturalization 
shares the obligation to the extent of swearing to 
support the con.stitution. An ofiicial mes.sage of 
anotiier president states plainly that against all 
who come to war upon free speech, a free pre.ss, 
free thought, free schools, the tree and uiimolestcil 
right of religious liberty and worship, the gates 
must l>e promptly and tightly closed.* 

Such utteiances of statesmen are based only on 
f 1*. xvii. 

2 (^reat Encyclical Letterg u/ Leo XJII., New York, 1902, pp. 
12, 121 , 32:if , 201, 186-193. 

T Itoosevelt, A nienerjn Ideals and other Essays, New York 
and Tiondon, 1^07, p. 08. 

* Messages and Papers of the Prestdents, viii. 301. 

8 Ib. X. 14-10. 


political grounds of expediency. It is well to 
recur to the fuiidaniental religious ditt’erences. 

‘The true Church,’ aai s Joseph Pohle of Brcalau, ‘ can tolerul c 
no strange Churches hcbido hei Hell. . . . She regards dogmatic 
intolerance not alone as her incontestable right, but also as a 
sacred duty.’i 

G. H. Joyce states that ‘ the right of the Church to invoke 
the aid of the civil power to execute her sentences is expressly 
asserted by Boniface viii.’ This, he adds, is theological^ 
certain, but practically impossible at present.^ 

The counter-theory wa.s lucidly expressed more 
tluiii 300 years ago by Leonard Rusher : 

‘ It is sin for kings and governors to destroy their subjects for 
difference of religion, at the persuasioii of their bishops.'^ 

Litkratuhk. — T his is indicated in the article. 

W. T. Whitlky. 

PERSECUTION (Indian). — In tlie indigenous 
literature of India, whether Vcdic. or classical 
Sanskrit or of more recent date, tliere is little that 
would suggest the existence of a state of religious 
persecution. References are abundant to the 
rivalry of creeds and systems, giving evidence of 
eonllicting beliefs and the worshiji of many gods, 
wliose sjiheres and antlionty aie not always ri'cori- 
cihihJe. Previous, however, to the irruption ot 
Muhammadanism, whose ht^rce and intolerant 
character is iidiected in its reiiords, Indian litera- 
ture shows little tiace of religious tlillcrenees com- 
posing them.selves by othei than ptuiceiul means. 
This result is perhajis to be anticquiled on the 
basis of two eonsidmations at least. (]) On the 
one hand are the nature and contents of the litera- 
ture itself, 'w anting as it is for the must pait in 
the liistoiical element. The motive power ot the 
jierseciition may be religious bigotry or zeal, bul 
its eonduet and execution are within' the domain of 
history, and, where tlie records fail, deeds of peise- 
cution may also pass unnoticed. Moieover, the 
early literature is the creation of Brahman writers, 
and has been preseived almost entirely in the 
hands of the dominant caste, and gives exiiression 
to their point of view. They would he little likely 
perhaps to record deeds of violence and wrong 
done to othcis whom they regarded as inferiors, 
especially where leligious piejudiee entered into 
the account. Such acts would either he unheeded, 
as in the natural order of things, or he as speedily 
as possible consigned to oblivion, as occasion not 
for boasting hut lor sileni;e. That the laltei argu- 
ment does not in all instances hold good the 
example of Muhammadan historians serves to 
jirove. 

(2) Indians also, like all Orientals, are naturally 
tolerant of variant belief. Dillei dices appeal to 
them ordinarily an basis for disemssion and con- 
troversy, not for violent rejiression ; and the 
victory at which they aim is ilialectic, and relies 
upon argument and nethuasion, not upon brute 
force. It is only unaer the inlluence of excite- 
ment, as at the great festivals, or of pressure from 
without that they endeavour to put down religious 
difl'erenees with a strong hand, and to enlist 
authority and the social order in the service of 
creed and the rights and privileges of an estals 
lishetl faith. In this respect the change in Indian 
feeling and practice within the last half century 
has been most marked (see below). Under such 
circumstanccH all Orientals are liable to passions 
of frenzy, which exhibits itself in deeds that have 
little relation to the ordinary rules of conduct and 
life. 

Although the early^ and successive invasions of 
the Aryans brought into the Pan jab and N, India 
a cult ditfering from and superior to the crude 
animism of the aboriginal tribes of Dravidian or 
other origin, in the course of which the latter 
Avere either destroyed or more usually became the 
iKindmen and slaves of their conquerors, there is 

1 CE xiv. 760. 2 CE xii. 266. 

3 Tracis mi Liberty of Conscience, p. 41. 
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no indication of religious animosity or persecution. 
If the Atharvaveda, as is probable, gives expression 
to the thought and religious habit of these primi- 
tive peoples, tlie contact inspired contempt and 
abhorrence in the minds of the ruling caste, but the 
ultimate issue \yas stringent non-intercourse, not 
forceful repression of distasteful opinions and 
practices. A broad and simple animism, whether 
t>f a more or less advanced character, is indeed 
little likely to jiersecute in the name of religion. 
Neither are its convictions sufficiently deep ami 
strong, nor are they dillerentiated in sufficuently 
marked a degree from the beliefs and usages of 
the surrounding animistic tribes of lower culture. 
It is the higher religions, with more definite con- 
ceptions and securely held creeds, that deliberately 
adopt a poli(;y of compulsion towards those whose 
cherished beliefs difler from their own. 

There is therefore little or no real evidence of 
persecution in India even on a limited and local 
scale prior to the advent of Islam. In the Hindu 
law-books and elsewhere references are to he 
found to atheists and heretics, but tliey hardly 
convey the impression of an a(;tive intolerance, nor 
do they enjoin repression or interfereiic(! in any way 
with heterodox custom or belief. The liigli-horn 
Sniltaka, e.y., is not to honour heretics, even by a 
gieeting.’ On the other Imnd, he is not to dispute 
with thern.^ Elsewhere atheism is declared to he 
a minor ofl’ence, inv^olving loss of caste. ^ I’he 
Bnihmana who is an atheist is unworthy to partake 
of the oblations to the gods and ance.slral s[urit.s ; * 
and a kingdom where these prevail or h<»ld rule is 
sneedily ruined;® in such a land the Snataka 
should not dwell.® Perhaps the nearest ai>proach 
to a suggestion of persecution is where the king is 
enjoined to banish heretics together with gamldors 
and others from his realm. ^ There is little indica- 
tion of ill-feeling, mucli of the claim to or con- 
^ciousii(‘RS of su[>eriority, so familiar in later times. 
The contact also of ancient llinduivsm with the 
daugliter or separatist forms of faith, Buddlnsm, 
Jainism, and others, cannot be shown to have 
been generally, or exce}>t accidentally and under 
unwonted conditions, associated with violence. 
Orthodox Hinduism has usually ])een a kindly 
pai'cnt to the numerous rival or reformed sects 
which have originated from within its broad and 
tolerant creed during the course of its long history ; 
and most of these after a brief and troubled carcei 
have returned into the communion of the faith 
or clvurch from which they sprang. The mutual 
relations have been characterized by dispute and 
controversy, but rarely by active measuics of 
repression, unless these have been provok(*d by 
aggressive conduct on the part of the heterodox 
teachers or coiiiinnnities themselves. Its missionai y 
work also in the days when Hinduism was an 
expanding force was accomijlished, as far as we 
know, by peaceable means, not by compulsion. 

This is essentially true of the relations and inter- 
course between Hinduism and its greatest rival in 
India, Buildhism. The causes and history of the 
disappearance of the latter from Indian soil are 
obscure. There is no real evidence, however, that 
it was hastened by persecution from the side of 
Hinduism. Natural and perhaps inevitable decay, 
on the one hand, a revival and rekindling of the 
national faith, on the other, contributed to a result 
which was consummated by the destructive and 
persecuting zeal of the Muhammadan invader. 
The witness of the Chinese pilgrims, especially of 
H iuen Tsiang in the earlier part of the 7th cim t. , is the 
most instructive in this respect. Their testimony 
to the wide-spread influence and very numerous 

1 Manu, iv. 80. 2 /&. isg. 9 /ft. xi. «7. 

4 /ft. lii. 160. 5 It) viii. 22. 6 Ib. iv. 01. 

7 Ib. ix. 226. 


adherents of both faiths in India is unequivocal ; 
hut the decline in the numbers and prestige of the 
Buddhist schools in the experience of the later 
traveller in comparison with the increasing ascen- 
dancy of Hinduism is marked. 'Fhe rivalry of the 
two laitlis, however, was maintained by keen dis- 
cussion and argument, and tlie victoiies won ^vere 
victories of persuasion, not of authority and force. 
It is po8.sih]e, perhaps probable, that sporadic in- 
stances occurred of the use of persecuting methods 
to secure the downfall of a de^iised or dangerous 
heresy or heretical teaclier. Tliese were of local 
and transient importance, and do not invalidn((; 
the general rule and ]»ractice ; and, apait fiom 
vague tradition, there are no instances on iccoid 
where the evidence is sufficient to command as.sont. 
In the 9th cci^t. the great constructive teachci and 
dialectician Sankaraclifirya, in the course of liis 
extended travels in the north of India, is said on 
occasion to have used his influence and success in 
controversy for the forcible silencing of liis advm- 
saries ; and of an earliei thinkiir and philo-sopliei , 
Kiiinarila-hliatta, there is a tradition pi esei \ ed 1 liat 
he promoted a persecution of the Buddlii.sts. It is 
doubtful whether in either case the tradition has 
any firmer basis than the natural desire of later 
times to glorify the zeal and ascernlaney of a 
famous teacliei. A more normal and typical 
example of tlie relations between the sects i.s 
certainly aflhrded by Hiuen Tsiang’s account oi 
the great asseml)!}’^ convened at Allahabad by the 
emperor Harsliavanlhana (A.l>. 043), ulieii fiiemlly 
discussions took jilace between the leaders of the 
dillerent sects and statues were erect<;d on siic- 
ce.ssive days of the festival in honour ol the 
sunreme divinities of the several faiths reiaesi^nted. 

\Vith the coming of Miihammadani.sm all was 
changed ; and the various leligious faiths, which 
hitherto liad existed amicably side by side, bent 
and suilered together before tlie torrent of fanati- 
cism and lust of coiniuest that swept over the 
land. Islam made no distinction between the 
ditfering forms of belief and creed that it encoun- 
tered on its onward march. The adherents of all 
alike were infidels and idolaters, whose conveoMon 
by forcible means, if others failed, was a religious 
obligation ; and death was the ]>enalty of rel using 
to accept the creed of the conqueror. When the 
early waves of invasion had spent themselves, and 
fanatic zeal and hatred ceased to he stinmhited by 
the cxpeiience of actual warfare again.st the inlidel, 
there was a gradual relaxation of the tension. 
Except when a revival of ])ersecution took place 
under the influence or at the instigation of a stern 
and fanatic ruler like Aurangzih, the mutual 
antipathy of conqueror and conquered learned to 
acco 111 moil ate itself to the necessities of a comiiu)U 
life. And only at the religious festivals or when 
the people were carried away by extraordinary 
excitement was there any manifestation of angry 
feeling or recrudescence of persecuting zeal. It 
remained true, however, that, in sjiite of a not 
inconsulerahle degree of reciprocal borrowing of 
tenet and observance, the fanatic spirit was and is 
always present, though latent, and an apjiarently 
trivial circumstance may at any time precijiitate 
an outbreak. In the early centuries of conflict 
and persecution Bmidhism seems to have su tiered 
most and very many of its adherents were put to 
death. Thus the final blow to a faith aJieady 
decadent, and in process apparently of passing 
away, was administered by Muhammad iin perse- 
cuting zeal. The cessation of the more active forms 
of repression came too late to save tlie Buddhist 
faith for India. It lives in Bengal and elsewhere 
only in the permanent mark, which it has left on 
Hindu usage and belief, and in the borrowed 
figures and names of Hindu gods. 
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Towards Iliaduism the attitude of the conquerors 
ultitiiately laaianie changed. To crush and eradi- 
cate tlie iliiidu faith proved impossible. Violent 
persecutions ami massacres were ineffective to 
lu ing about an alteration either in the spirit or in 
the passive endurance of an entire people. Very 
many, however, sutlerod death for their religion in 
many parts of Imha ; and the desolation caused, 
even if the numbers of the slain have been exag- 
gerated in the somewhat boastful records of the 
Musalmans themselves, extended over wide areas, 
and was with tUliieulty repaired in the course of 
centuries. More j)eaceable relations were luought 
about when the gov(;rning race found its need of 
the assistance of Hindu ministers and otlicers of 
State to control the country and to gather in the 
reveniuj. Muhammadan usage and law proved to 
be inai)plicable, and could neither be enforced nor 
made fruitful of good results in the presence of 
iinmeinorial prescriptive right and custom tenaci- 
ously held. Native administrators, judges, and 
collectors provided the necessary intermediaries ; 
and the asperity of religious ])rejud{ce and dislike 
on either side was softened by mutual intercourse 
and the felt need of mutual aid. Thus the two 
creeds leaincd to li\e together for the mo.st part 
in peace, the dominant faith out of self-interest 
abandoning its weapon of violence and persecution, 
and the leaders of tlie subject neo|)le.s lending their 
aid in the establishment of ordei and the mainten- 
ance of civil right. Fanatical manifestations of 
the dormant spirit with their accomi>aiiiment of 
stiife and murder were never entirely checked. 
On both sides, however, men of influence were 
found sufliciently wise and strong to see the evil 
and discourage the use of force against religious 
belief. '1 he occasional rioting and outrage which 
harassed and luiulercd the growth of tolciance and 
mutual understanding were due tosj)e(dal religious 
excitement or the sinister promptings of self- 
interested and bigoted men. With the extension 
of inter communication and with a wider sympathy 
and knowledge such dissensions w’ill become more; 
rare, and will finallv altogether cease. It is prob- 
able that the influence of wise and far-seeing 
leaders of both pai ties is alniady sufficiently strong 
to frustrate other than inenjly local expression of 
the jtcrsecuting spirit an<l the lust to destroy. 

It is remaikable that the Muhammadan aggre.s- 
sioii, which coin[)leted the ruin of the itudahist 
faith upon Indian soil and its expulsion from 
India, although it took full effec^t upon the kindred 
community of the Jains, left the latter with greatly 
impaired vigour and diminished numbers, but in 
possession of a religious life and organization 
which have endured to the present day. Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevenson, in her recent book,’^ makes the 
interesting suggestion that the Jain survival and 
the ellective if passive resistance which the com- 
munity offered to the creed and j>o\ver of the 
conqueror w ere due in part at least to the j)roviHion 
made by them for the participation of tlie laity in 
the recognized order and life of the church. Official 
Buddhism took cognizance only of the monastic 
rule and estate, and found no i)lace tor those W'ho 
did not feci themselves called upon to assume the 
monastic vow, or to uridei take the duties and share 
the privileges and Iioi)eH of the monk. Jainism 
recognized and made legal the iK).sition of the 
layman in the ecclesiastical scheme equally with 
the monk, and thus entered into the national life 
and secured such a hold upon the affections of 
the people that it survived the onslaught w'hen 
less rirnuy founded Buddhism was overthrown. 

Perhaps the most striking example in India of 
the effect of a cruel* persecution in consolidating 
and dehning the religious life of a community is 
1 The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1915. 


that of the Sikhs in the Panjab. Originating in 
the 15th cent, in a protest against Hindu laxity in 
morals and idolatry in worship, they found them 
selves ultimately Drought into conflict with the 
dominant jiower of the Mughal emperors, and 
were forced in self-defence to take up arms to 
maintain their existence and religious liberty. 
With deflnite and fixed convictions which they 
had learned partly from Islam itself and partly 
from a reformed and purified Hinduism, they were 
confronted with the alternative of acceptance of 
the formula and creed of the ruling faith or destruc- 
tion. They refused to submit to either, but en 
deavoured rather to maintain their freedom and 
rights with the sword. The persecution which 
eirsued had tlie effect of welding a community and 
organization in its origin purely religious into a 
militant order and a nation of soluiers, tenacious of 
military right and norm no less than of creed and 
faith, who proved their prowess later against the 
British themselves and in w'arfare in many lands. 

Thus Islam is responsible for the introduction 
into India of the conception of persecution for the 
faith, and of its application in the most terrible 
form of fire and slaughter. When these methods 
proved ineffective to break the spirit of Hinduism 
or destroy a national religion, a practical truce 
was made, due in part to the di.scovered need for 
mutual help and supnort, and tlie two faiths 
learned to live more or less amicably together and 
to tolerate differences of belief and observance. 
The history of the other great monotheistic re- 
ligion whicli found its way to India was altogether 
dirt'erent. Christianity in India has never been in 
a position to persecute, even had the will been 
present. A weak and scattered minority of tlie 
Jiopulation, insigiiiiicant in numlxjrs, the Christians 
were of riece.ssity apologetic in attitude, and their 
complete civil and political aloofne.ss left them no 
choice but to profess and practise toleration of all 
alien faiths. That this was consonant with theii 
wdshes and ideals, and in harmony with their truest 
interests, is, of course, correct. Nevertheless the 
aggressive sjiirit and action of the new religion, 
ana its denunciation of popular religious custom^ 
and festivals wiien these were contrary to true 
morals and purity of wor.ship, provoked a counter 
persecution, which in many instances was carried 
out with the utmost concentration of bitternes.'- 
and dislike. Moreover, the Indian Christian from 
the low'er caste.s, wiience the great majority of the 
converts were deiived, learned to as.sert his rights, 
and refused to render that abject deference to the 
Brahman priest or high-caste landowner which 
for centuries these men had been accustomed to 
exact. His nriiiciples also, the conception of duty 
with which lie had been imbued, and the obliga 
tions of his faith, if realized and corisi.stently 
di.scharged, forbade him to rest satisfied with 
freedom to worship God in his ow'n way, but urged 
him to press upon others with all the force and 
insistence at his command the acceptance of his 
own creed and submission to all the rules which 
his code of faith and morality affirmed. Thus in 
tw'o respects especially the Indian convert to 
Christianity found himself in conflict with the 
u.sages and beliefs of the people among whom he 
lived : he refused to recognize the gods whom 
they reverenced, but claimed, on the other hand, 
to have learned the better w’ay of worship of the 
one true God ; and in regard to social relations it 
was impracticable for him to take part in n family 
and village life which in nearly all its ramifiiiations 
was so intimately associated with idolatrous <5on- 
ceptions and practices, or to share the burdens, 
financial or other, which custom required of the 
community. His new status, moreover, entailed 
various civil and legal disabilities, especially in 
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regard to marriage and to funeral ceremonies ; and 
these were generally lonnd to press upon him most 
heavily in the Native States, where the legal code 
hatl not yet been advance<l to the degree of re- 
ligious tolerance and strict impartiality enfon;ed 
in the parts of the empire directly administered 
by the Crown, d’liese disabilities were the result 
of loss of caste. The (jhristian convert was ipso 
facto out-cast<al, and tliereby became unable to 
fulhl the duties and obligations which were or 
seemed to l)e essential to the maintenance of the 
fabric of Hindu society. In all tiicse instances the 
initiative in persecution and in a social boycott 
which entailed very serious consequences and was 
frequently accomjianied by violence was taken by 
the Hindu leaders t liemselves. The Muhammadans 
as a rule s(,ood alool, and regarded the movement 
towards Christianity with indillerence ; they at 
least t(mk no overt part in opposition or persecu- 
tion, unless a co-rcligionist Mere involved, when 
the vitality and strength of the old fanatic .sjurit 
quickly reasserted themselves. TJius the role of the 
religious persecutor seemed, cuiiously enough, to 
have been transferred from the hands of the one 
conimuriity to the other. The Hindu actively 
resented his neighbour’s change of faith, and 
exerted all the poMcr M’hicli custom or a defective 
law or administiation jmt into his hands to make 
(lie <*onvcrt fed the weight of his resentment, 
'riie Musalruan M'as more in sympathy Muth the 
Christian standpoint and belief, and saw no need 
for forcilde intervention or repression, unless the 
prestige of his own creed tir the loyalty of a 
member of his own faith seemed to be endangered. 

Most of the records of this persecuting movement, 
Mhi(;h is practically co-extensive M ith the entire 
Imlian jieniusula, are contained in the published 
literature and reiiorts of the Cliristiaii missionary 
societies. The experience of every missionary 
includes instances of attempts to deprive native 
Cliiistians of village rights, of unjust oppression 
and eviction by high-caste Hindu lamilords, ot 
fictitiou.s charges in the laNv -courts sustained on 
ingeniously concocted evidence and sworn to by 
false oaths, and of violence and cruelty enqiloyed 
towards young converts to induce them to recant. 
Where these attempts are successful, restoration 
to (;aste ami Hindu society is gained only by M ay 
of degrading ceremonies.^ In the j'rincipal toMuis 
the force of jmblic opinion is alicady sulHciently 
strong and enlightened to discountenance such 
methods. In the country districts, however, re- 
mote from European influence, uiiere ancient 
prejudice and custom reign su[ireme, and M'here 
Christianity has endeavoured to obtain a footing, 
incidents of this character are of common occur- 
rence. In part at least the persecuting action of 
the dominant religion is prompted by tlie instinct 
of self-preservation. The Christian faith is aggres- 
sive ; and a true instinct warns the loyal adlicrent 
of Hinduism that betMeen his o>vn system and 
creed and the new religion which lays claim to 
universal acceptance no compromise is possible. 
A similar claim had been made, it is true, in the 
past by Islam, and supported with even greater 
insistence and vehemence. But Islam was too 
powerful to be resisted, and the persecuted Hindu 
suffered for the most part in silence and resigna- 
tion. Christianity, weak in numliers and social 
prestige, lay open to reprisals, and it seemed that 
religious animosity might M'ith impunity gratify 
itself in the oppression of its ad herents. Moreover, 
the rapidly growing influence and [lopularity of 

1 A 6udra conimunib.v in the Deccan has, within the last few 
months (1910), led the way in a formal declaration that no one 
of their members shall l)e (penalized or in any way made to 
suffer for becoming a Christian, or be debarred from re- 
entrance Into caste and the full exercise of caste rights should 
he return to the Hindu faith. 


the latter faith did appear to threaten HiiiduiMii 
witli disaster. But tlie persecuting siiirit is not 
natural to the Hindu, nor in accord M'itli the pic- 
cepts of his faith. In all probability, hoM’cvcr, it 
will be only by degrees, and coinc:idently M'itli the 
spread of enlightenment and the groM th of a better 
understanding and public spirit, that a barrier will 
be raised against open manifestations of fear and 
dislike. The ancient fanatical and persecuting 
tendencies of Muhammailanisin may then wake 
again in the {iresence of a powerful arid progressive 
rival, an<l a neM" chapter in the strangely one-sided 
history of Indian jierscciition be M ritten. For the 
present the Indian Christian is the only sufferer 
from the spirit which he has himself by his attitude 
and convictions of necessity evoked in the ancient- 
Indian faiths. 

Litbratcre. — T he Muhammadan hiHlormns thfiiiBelves furnish 
the evidenec for the relations of victorious Islam to the sub- 
jected Indian peojdes. For the rest the relesant liieinture 
IB to be found almost e\cluhi\el.i in the reports, etc., of the 
missionary societies. See also Julius Richter, A Hint, of 
MxsiionH India, Eng. tr,, Edinburgh and London, 1908. 

A. S. Cedkn- 

PERSECUTION (Muhaminadan). — The 
theory of the Muslim Sf^ate draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the true believers mIio accejit Islrun 
and the protected communities [aJil al-dhionna, 
dhinwn) who follow otliei faiths. This twofold 
division is emjiloyed in the folloM ing article. 

I, Muhammadans. — The early Aiiih conqueiois 
appear to have been satisfied with a formal acce|)t- 
ance of Islam and to have made no inquisition into 
private opinions ; but, as their empire necame more 
firmly established and sectarian divisioirs made 
their appearance, the bitterness of contiovcisy 
evoked a fanatical spirit, and open hostilities 
broke out between the adherents of diflering 
theological o}unionH ; and, as these often ileiiied 
the validity of established authority, the history 
of Muhammadan sectarianism became largely 
political in character, and in some cases, esjiecially 
in those of bereeies arising 'within the boundaries 
of the old Fersian em]>irc, represented a levolt- 
against Arab domination. I'lie vicissitudes of 
such movements thus belong rather to political 
histoiy, and the conflict of the ruling poM'er nith 
the Khawarij ), the various ‘Alid factions, 
etc., can hardly be described as jiersecution. 'J’he 
effort to .suppress religious opinion as such, apart 
fiom political opinion, would seem to have begun 
with the persecution of the Mu’tazilali. Hisham 
(724-743) put to death (lhaylaii al-Dimashqi for 
maintaining the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will ; first his hands and feet wore cut ofl‘, and, 
when he continued to inveigh against his per.se- 
cutors, his tongue was cut out (Tabari, Annids, 
ed. M. J. de (loeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1733; 
Ahmad b. Yabya b. al-Murtada, Al-Mu fazdah, 
Leipzi*^, 1902, pp. 16-17). The same khallfah 
ordered the execution of Ja'd b. Dirham for teaching 
that the tjur’an was created (I bn al-Athir, Karnil, 
ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leyden, 1851-70, v. 196 f.). 
Hfirun (786-809) sought to check freedom of theo- 
logical speculation by throwing into prison tlie 
Mutakaliims, or echolastie theologians (Al^imad b. 
Yahya, p. 32). But the first systematic iinjuisition 
into heresy was the mihnah (‘test’) instituted by 
Ma’inun in 833 for the conviction of those mIio 
denied the doctrine of the creation of the Qur’An. 
Ahniail b. (^aiibal and other learned theologians 
were subjected to cruel sufferings to induce them 
to give assent to the doctrines accepted by the 
khallfah. Ma’mfln defended his position in a 
letter to the governor of Baghdad (Tabari, iii. 
1117), by maintaining that God expects a inler 
whom lie has entrusted wi^i the care of His 
servants to instruct liis subjects in the way of 
salvation, define for them the limits of their faith. 
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leinove their doubts and explain their difficulties, 
and hack to the truth those who have gone 

astray. Tins persecution of those who denied the 
creation of the Qur’an was continued by his suc- 
cessors until 848, when Mutawakkil forbade the 
holding of this doctrine on pain of death, and the 
Mu'tazilah in tlieir turn became the victims of 
the persecut ion of the State ; in 1029 Qadir-bill&h 
summoned all the'if/aw4 to his palace and made 
them sign a confession of faith, especially con- 
demning Mu'tazilite doctrines. A rigorous per- 
secution was also carried on against the Zindiqs 
(or cryjdo-Maniclneans), who iijjpear to have been 
numerous in (sultivated circles under the early 
'Ahhasids (Al-Nadim, Kitdh al-Fihnnt, p. 338, 
gives a list of them). Mal»di crucified a number 
of them in the city of Aleppo in 780 (Tabari, iii. 
499), and during the last two years of his reign 
instituted an inquisition in Baghdad and other 
towns, under the direction of 'Umar al-Kalwadlii, 
w'ho luinted down many victims {ih. 519-522, 588) ; 
his successor, Hadi, continued the jiersccution dur- 
ing Ills brief reign of thirteen mont lis {ib. 548 f.). 

As the ])olitical power of tlie Ahhasids declined, 
the fanaticism of the 'itlamd aj^pears to have 
increased. AhQ T^anifali (t 767) had already 
<lcclarcd that death was tlie penalty for the 
Muslim who ajiostatized from the faith as taught 
l)y Muhammad, and later theologians spread the 
net wider, demanding the blood of any Muslim 
who <lenied the projdietie mission of Muhammad 
or even doubted a single letter of the Qur’an, or 
maintained that Uod did not speak with Moses 
('lyad, Cairo, 1272, ii. 250 f., 337). 

Tinder Mutawakkil (847-861 ) the orthodox 'nlamd 
had the suiijmrt of the government in the persecu- 
tion of every form of hm-esy, as well as the 
sympatliy of Jhe fanatical mob; in his reign a 
I'ertain Ihn 'Asim, accused of reviling the com- 
panions of the Proplict. was scourged with 500 
stripes and left in the sun until he died, Ids body 
being afterwards thrown into the Tigris (Tabari, 
iii. 1424 ffi); he also put to death a man named 
Mahmud b. al-Karaj, who claimed to he a prophet 
and maiiitaiiied that the angel Uahriel had revealed 
to him a Qur'an {ih. 1349). But, apart from .such 
indiviiiual cases of heresy, the zeal of Mutawakkil 
was directed against whole sects, sucli as the 
Shi'ahs, whom hepcrsecutod t hroughout his reign ; 
he ilc-'.troyed the graves of 'All and IJusain, and 
forbade pilgrimage to their site. 

This pers(‘cution is t 3 q)ical of the ticatmeiit that 
Shi'ahs have from tiim* to time had to suHer at 
the hands of a Sunni government (for a summary 
of such persecutions see Hammer, Gntch. cfc.v 
0S7n((nisrhc?i linrfip^, i. 70G-708). In 10*29 Qildir- 
hillali tlrove the Shi'ahs out of the nio.sqiies and 
installed Sunni jireachers in their jdace, and ])ut 
Slii'ahs to d(!ath for heresy on several occasions in 
his rmgn. Two centuries later Musta'sim insti- 
tuted another persecution against thoin. The 
general recognition by Shi'ali theologians of 
tdqii/jfah (lit. ‘fear,’ ‘foresight’), i.e. concealment 
of a man’s real beliefs through fear of the con- 
sequences of an open profession of faith, and their 
approval of such a practice, are evidence of the 
dread which the Shi'ahs had of being persecuted 
by the Sunnis (I. Goldziher, ‘Das IVinzip der 
Takijja im Islam,’ p)MG lx. [1906J 219-222). Ihn 
al-Mutahhar al-(jLilli, a Shi’ ah controversialist 
(f 1326), maintains tliat in nio.st periods the Shi'ahs 
have liidden themselves ‘in the corner of taqiyyah^ 
in terror of the rulers of tlieir time (Goldziher, 
Beitrage zur Literaturgesi h. der Si'd, Vienna, 
1874, p. 469). But the most ajipalling persecution 
of tile Shiahs wa?.^ that organized by Sultan 
Salim I., who made a search for them throughout 
the Turkish dominions, and had 40,000 either 


massacred or imprisoned for life (Hammer, i. 709 ; 
de Ja Jonqui^re, Hist, de V empire ottoman^ i. 139). 

After tlieir triumph over the Mu'tazilah the 
followers of al-A.sh’ari {q.v.) had themselves to 
suffer persecution. In 1046 the Seljiiq sultan 
Tughrii Beg was persuaded by his wnzir, Abti 
Na?r Mansur al-Kunduri, to forbid the Ash' arites 
to preach in the mosques or to teach thoir distinc- 
tive doctrines ; many learned men of this sect fled 
from the sultcln's dominions, hut .some were cap- 
tured and imprisoned (Schreiner, ZDMG Iii. 488). 

The orthodox reaction of the 11th cent, fostered 
a sjiirit that was as dangerous to philosophers as 
to lieterodox theologians. Mu'tadid (in t592) had 
forbuhien the sale of all philosophical books, and 
Qadir-hillah (in 1018) issued an edict against all 
free-thinkers and heretics (A. von Kremcr, Cultur- 
geseh. des Orients^ Vienna, 1875-77, ii. 465 f.). 
Under the Almohads in Spain a storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon the philosophers, juirticularly in 
the reign of Yaqiib al-Mansfir (1184-99), who 
banished Ihn Kushd from (Jordova. 

Several of the Sufi mystics under Muhammadan 
rule suffered martyuloin under the clnirge oi 
heterodoxy. Ballaj was cruelly put to death in 922, 
after having been scourged with a thousand stripes 
and having his hands and feet cutofl (E. G. Browne, 
A Literary Hist, of Persia, London, 1902~(I6, i. 
430). Abiil-C^asim al-Qu-shayri, the author of an 
important treatise on Sufiism, was imjirisoned 
during the persecution under Tughrii Beg (1046). 
Shiliiib al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, rejmted to he 
the most learned man of his time, was imprisoned 
and then strangled by order of Malik al-Zahir, son 
of Saladin, in 1191, though this pnnoe had at first 
extended to him his patronage ; hut the orthodox 
clergy in Aleppo succe(‘ded in convicting him of 
lieresy (A. von Krcmer, Grsrh. dor herrsrhenden 
Jdeen dcs Jslains, ]ieij>zig, 1868, p. 89 ff.). The 
foumlcr of one of the Sufi sect.s, the Burufis, 
La^l-ulhih ’rahiizi, was put to death by Minin 
Shah, son of Timur, in 1393 ; one of Ids disciples, 
the Turkish i>oet, ISasImi, was condemned to be 
flayed alive in 820 (1417-18), having been found 
guilty of blasphemy hj' the'yf/rryace or Aleppo, and 
a few years later some Buiufiswere burnt alive 
in Adnanople (E. J. W. Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman 
Poetry, London, 1900-09, i. 346, 381-383, 387). 

It is not pos.sihle liere to give an account of the 
numerous individuals put to death for heresy — 
e.g., Muhammad b. '^All al-Shalmaghaiii, who 
taught the tninsmigralion of the soul and was 
considered by his followers to be an incarnation of 
the divine, and other false prophets (Schreiner, p. 
472 f.) — norot the many claimants to be the pro- 
mised Mahdi {q.v.) at various periods of Muham- 
madan hisUny (for instances of such persons put to 
deatli in 4'ui key see Hauuner, i. 798, ii. 594, 639, 
lii. 172; J. Danuostetcr, Le Mahdi, Fails, 1885). 

2. Protected communities. — (a) Christians . — 
The Qur’an, and the prescriptions of Muslim 
jurists based upon it and the practice of tlie 
Prophet, granted to the followers of other faiths 
a certain measure of freedom of religious life and 
practice ; but Muhammadan hi.story is full of 
examples of persecution, especially of the various 
Chnstiau sects. One of the earliest instances* of 
.such persecution is that of the Banu Taghlib. 
The memhers of this Arab tribe who remained 
Christian Imd been treated with special considera- 
tion and allowed to pay tribute in such a form as 
to make them appear as equals of tlie converted 
Arabs and not as a subject people. But it seems 
to have irked the Muslims that any members of one 

1 The expulsion of the Christiana of Najran by 'TJniar i, 
appears to have been prompted l)y purelv political considera- 
tions (L. Csetani, Anncui dell Milan, 1905-14, Iv. 863 IT. ; 

II. Lammens, Le Calif at de Yazid /«r, Beirut, 1918, p. 861 ff.). 
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of the great Arab tribes should continue to stand 
aloof from what had become the national faith of 
» the Arab people, and tradition attributes to 'Ali 
the expression of a savage wish to put all the 
males of the tribe to death and enslave the rest of 
the population (Cietani, iv. 228). Even the tolerant 
'Umar is said to have ordered Ziyad b. Hudayr to 
deal roughly with them (Abu Yilsuf, Kitdb nl- 
Khardj, p. 69), and Walid put Sham'alah, the 
chief of the tribe, to death because he refused to 
accept Islam {JA IX. iv. [1894] 438 f.). 

With this cxcei>ti()n the Christians enjoyed an 
ample toleration under the early Umayyads, but 
severe measures began to be taken against them by 
'Umar b. 'Abd al*Aziz, induced either by zeal for 
his own faith or out of umbiage for the failure of 
the assault on Constantinojde in 717. He decreed 
that no Chii-'thins should be appointed as magis- 
trates or allowed to ride on saddles ; that, if a 
Muhammadan killed a Christian, the penalty 
should bo not death, but a line ; that Christians 
should not be allowed to bear witness against 
Muslims in the couits;^ nor were they to uplift 
their voices in prayer ; at the same time he abol- 
ished the tax levied on houses, land-rents, etc., for 
the benetit of churches and monasteries, or<leicd 
all crosstis in public places to be pulled down or 
efiaced, and forbade the Christians to weai silk or 
line linen (Michael the Fdder, Clironi(/ue, ii. 480; 
Ahii Y usuf, p. 73 ; Theophanes, in PG cviii. 808). 

liut hatred of the Christians appears first to 
have taken a ]>o])nlHr form under tlic theociatic 
rule of tlie 'Abbasids, wlio looked upon the State 
as a religious community and themsidves as in- 
vested with spiiitiial as well as t(nn]»oial power. 
To the later period of this dynasty Isdongs the 
compilation of the so-called l*act of ‘TTmar, wliicli 
was often a})pealed to W’ben restrictive inea-iures 
were imposed ufioii the dhiniinls' \ in a(‘coidan<‘e 
witli this document, no new churches were to h(‘ 
built, and no proselytism attempted ; oiiUvanl 
respect was to be shown to the Muslims, and 
their dress, etc., was not to be imitated ; the 
Chnstians w’eie not to ride on satldles, bear arms, 
disjjlay their crosses on the cliuiclies or in the 
streets, or oolehiate religious worship in a loiul 
voice; a distinctive dress, particnlaily a girdle 
round the waist, was to he worn, and so on 
(Gottlieil, in OT and SentUic Stu(/ies in Memory 
of William Rainey Harper, ii. 382-384, where 
references are given to t lie various versions of this 
document). These regulations ccitainly did not 
exist in the time of the ruler whose name they 
hear, nor were they ])ut into force rigidly or con- 
sistently ; they represent the moie intolerant 
juaclice of a biter age, and some outburst of 
fanaticism was generally needed for any demand 
to be made for their apjdieation. In a period of 
persecution even more vexatious iiieasures were 
sometimes enforced, as in the reign of Mntawakkil 
(in 859 and 854), wlio ordeied tlie dhininns to albx 
wooden images of devils to their houses, to dLs- 
tinguish them from the houses of the Muslims ; 
their graves were to be levelled w ith the ground ; 
their children were not to be taught in Muslim 
schools, nor by any Muslim teacher; as Avell as 
the girdle, they w^ere to w'car yellow scarves, and 
have twm patches of cloth, (3ach of a ditt'erenl 
colour, sewn on the back and front of their dress ; 
they w^ero to ride only on mules and asses, with 
wooden stirni]>s, etc. (Tabari, iii. 1389 f., 1419). 

In such periods of jiersecution there w'as gener- 
ally some destruction of churches, especially of 
such as had been erected since the Muslim con- 

1 Dionysius of Tell Maljrg (Chroniqvs gyriaqw, ed. J. B. 
Ohabot, Paris, 1806, p. 18) attributes this reprulation to the son 
of ‘Umar, Yazid ii. (720-724), who decreed that the testimony 
of a Syrian should not be accepted ai^ainst that of an Arab. 


quest. Walid (705-715) appears to have been one 
of the first khallfah^ to order churches to be pulled 
down (Michael the Elder, ii. 481); but under the 
‘Abbasids such instances became more common, 
beginning with Haiun (Tahaii, iii. 712) and cul- 
minating in the violent persecution set on foot by 
Mutawakkil (847-861). Numerous instances arc 
found scattered throughout the pages of Christian 
and Muslim historians; but for no country do we 
hiid 80 long a series as for Egypt, beginning w ith 
the 2nd cent, of the Hijrah down to the troubled 
days of Mamluk rule [Hist, of the Patriarehs of the 
Coptic Church of Alexandria , ed. B. Kvetts, Baris, 
19U4f. ; Maqrizi, Khitai, Bula({, 1853, li. 492 500). 

Forcible conversion to Islam was fiequeiitl\ the 
accom])animcnt of such jiersecution. One of the 
earliest instances w-as that of the (diiistian Arabs 
of the tribe of the Banu Tanfikli in the icign of 
Mahdl (775-785) ; seeing a niimher ot them w ho 
liied near Alepjio and learning that they w^eie 
Christians, he angrily ordered them to acciqit 
Islam; under compulsion tliey complied, to the 
number of 5000, hut one of them sutleied martyi- 
dom rather tiian apostatize ((iregoriiis A hulj>har- 
agnis, Chroniron Syrianim, ed B, A. Bnins ami 
G. G. Kiiscli, Leijizig, 1789, p. 134 f.). A long 
.series of such compulsory conveisions might he 
given from the hi.story of various parts of the 
Muliaiuma<lan woild ; as the power of Muham- 
nnulan goveriinuuits deelined, so such eonijuiision 
tended to assume a character of greater fciocily ; 
e.q., during the jiersccntion of the (Jhnstians of 
Crete in 1670, 15,000 Chiistiaii hoys aie said to 
have been circumcised in a single day, and most 
ot tliem died in e.onsc(|uence (A. D, Kyiiakos, 
Ge.<!(h, der oriental isrhcn Kn'eheri, IHUS, 

Leipzig, 1902, p. 12). 

The death penalty for apostasy (see Ai’OSTASX 
[Muhammadan]) was often imposcMl in a cruel 
manner, in the ease of Christians who Imd promised 
to become Muhammadans in a moment ol weak- 
ness or despondency, or (‘viui in jest, or under Ibc 
influence of think, t>r tliiougli some niisundei- 
standing (Dozy, HiR. des M nsid mans dlEspaqiie, 
ii. 51 ; do la .lompiieie, i. 34; M. h'ehiire, Teafro 
della Turehia, Venice, 1084, p. 39 f.). Tin; hoy 
martyr, Elms, wuis lield to have ht'ccme a Muslim 
meiely because he had throwui away his girdle 
w'licn dancing to amuse his master’s guests, anti 
was jmt to death hccaiiso he refused t o ahjuie tlie 
Christian faith (F. Combelis, Christi 'inartyrum 
lecta trias, Bans, 1666, p)i. 156-162). 

The persecution ot the Chiistians was sometimes 
connected with economic conditions — tj.t/., icalousy 
of tlie piospcrity and wealth of imlivitlual Christ- 
ians (E. llenaiidot, Hist. Patriarehariim Ale.x- 
andrinorum Jeuohitarum, Baris, 1713, pp. 432, 
6t)7 ; Na dr - i - Khusrau, Pafar-ndmoh , ed. C. 
Scliefer, Baris, 1881, p. 155 i‘. ; Matjilzi, Khifat, 
ik 498; Rlietid, Islam and the Oriental Chunhes, 
p]>. 117fl., 247 f.), or resentment at the fact that 
liigh ollices of state weie given to non-Muslims 
(.\inold, The Prcnfhmy of Island, ]ip. 631., 107). 
Fioiii the earliest days of the Arab conquests the 
new rulers had found it impossibh; to cany on the 
complicated machinery of government witliout the 
assistance of the trained ollieials ol the old legime, 
and, in sjiite. of frequent protests, iioii-MiisIiuis 
have been similaily emjiloyed u]» to modern times. 
But, in deference to pojuilar clamour or the protests 
of theologians, such non-Muslim employees of the 
State have from time to time liccn driven trom 
their posts. Mansur (754-775) i emoved all dhimniis 
from the administration, and seveial of the latei 
'Abbasids issued decrees to the same ette.i t, as also 
the Mamluk sultans of Egy^it {ih, p. 75 f.) Such 
administrative changes w ere generally accompanied 
by much suffering for the Christians. 
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In BOine cases (but these the less frequent) the 
persecution oiiginated in a decree of the Muham- 
inadan goveinment; in others it was stirred up 
by the lanaticism of the mob (Shedd, i)p. 244-246) 
or the bigotry of the ' iilaind. Some of the later 
Muslim theologians went so far as to ascribe 
to the Prophet forged traditions, expressly contra- 
dicted by his own conduct and by his authentic 
utterances ; c.g.^ an Egyptian jurist of the 14th 
cent, puts forward as sayings of the Prophet the 
following intolerant principles : 

* No church shall be built in a Muslim land, nor shall thoso 
that have fallen in rintjs be repaired,’ and ‘ No churches (are to 
be pernntied) in Islam * (JA iv. xviii. (1861] 613) 

Similarly, they sometimes attempted in vain to 
force the hands of the government that protected 
the tolerated communities; e.q., a theologian of 
the I 8 th cent., after enumerating the enormities 
of the Cliristians, exclaims : 

‘ The ‘ulama consider this state of things ; they weep and 
groan in silence, while the rulers who nave the power of 
checking these criminal abuses only shut their es to them ’ 
(th. xix. [1&52] lOa). 

It is not possible here to give in detail the annals 
of the sullerings of the Christians under Muham- 
madan rule, but certain epochs may he referred to 
ns signalized by H])ccial severity of persecution. 
One of these was the period of the conversion of 
the Mongol jirinces to Islam ; the Muhauimadans 
remembereti their suireiings during the Crusades 
and the oveiboaiing coiuluct of the Christians 
after the destruction of 'Abhasid rule by the 
Mongols in 1258 ; c. 7 ., when the city of Damascus 
Mirrenderod to Hfilagu in 1260, Ihe Christians 
destroyed the inosijues in the iieighhourhootl of 
their churches, made the Muslims bow to the cross 
tarried in procession, and sprinkled with holy 
water the clothes of the Muslims and the doors of 
the mo.sqiies that were spared (H. H. Howorth, 
IliKt. oj the Mongols^ London, 1876-88, i. 210). 
Such behaviour stirred uji a resentment that led to 
terrible rejirisals when the reins of power again 
passed into Muslim hands. Consequently we find 
that, as the Mongol princes adopted Islam, the 
condition of the Christians under tlieir rule tended 
to grow worse ; e.g., the conversion of Ghazaii, the 
Ilkhiin, in 1295 w'as marked by a cruel persecution 
of the (Jhii.stians {ib. iii. 396-898). 

In the Turkish dominions the vaiiou.s revolu- 
tionary movements among t.lie subject ra<*cH, 
which began eaily in the 19th cent, with the 
struggle for (xreek independence, were largely 
stimulated by a feeling of exasperation at the 
religious reju'ossion from Nvhich they sutl'ered 
under the corrupt Tuikish administration of the 
time, and the leprisals and the administrative 
measures taken by the ruling pow er were acei hated 
by religious fanaticism, and often took the form of 
religious j)ersecution, as in Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Armenia (see Parliamentary Pajieis on the condi- 
tions of Cliristians in Turkey from 1854 onw'ards). 

[h) Jews. — De.spite the opposition of the Je>v 8 to 
the mission of Muhammad and the severe refer- 
ences to them in the Qur’an (ii. 70-73, v. 64-69, 
etc.), their condition under Muhammadan rule 
appears to have been generally more tolerable 
than that of the Christians. But in periods of 
persecution they ran the risk of sharing the suffer- 
ings of the oth^r dhiiiunls ; the restrictive regula- 
tions of the Pact of Umar were ajijdicablo also 
to them. Along wdth the Christians they wore 
victims of the bigotry of Mutaw'akkil and l^akim. 

In Spain they were tolerated until the arrival of 
the Almoravids, when Yusuf b. Tashfin threatened ' 
to compel the Jews of Lucena to become Mu- 
hammadans, but wa.s persuaded by rich gifts to 
let thorn retain their old faith (Dozy, iv. 254 f.). 
The Almohad 'Abd al-Mu’min, after his capture 
of Morocco in 1146, gave the Jews the cnoice 


between Ishlni and deatli, but was afterwards 
persuaded to let those who vvi.shed to remain ilews 

o into exile ; he promulgated a similar edict and 

estroyed the synagogues in all the cities of N. 
Africa conquered bj the Almoliads, and, when he 
extended his dominion ovm- Sjiain, meted out the 
same treatment to the Jews there (Craetz, iii. 
367 f.). 

In Persia the Jews had enjoyed a brief pixM- 
perity under the Mongol Arghiin (1284-91). On 
nis death the Muhammadans wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the Jew.s for the humiliations which 
they had sulVcred fiom the Mongol conquerors (ih. 
iii. 672) ; and, w hen Argiiun’s son, Ghazan, was 
converted to Islam, the Jews suffered as much as 
the Christians (see above). They w ere jiersecuted 
also in the leigns of Slulh 'Abbas (f 1629) and liis 
great-grandson, 'Abbas II. (tl667), and under the 
rule of the Afghan conquerors (1722-29). Perse- 
cutions occurred also during the 19th cent., in 
Ilamadan (1892), Kirniaiisliuh (1896), and Tihran 
(1897). 

In N. Africa they had to sufl'er arbitrary treat- 
ment and frequent ])er.secution from the barbarous 
Moorish population (ib. iv. 417). Mulai Yazid, in 
1790, ordered their houses to be pillaged (liEJ 
xxxvii. [1808] 120; Budgett Meakin, The Moors, 
London, 1902, jip. 431 f., 45111’.). In 1840 a lierce 
per.seiaition broke out in Damascus, as the rc.sult 
of the Jew^s l>eing accused of a ritual muithu’, and 
.spread into a number of towns of Syria and i’urkt'y 
(Graetz, v. 677 f.). 

(c) Among the religions that were tolerated as 
having been mentioned in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73) 
wuis that of tlie Sahians ; hut they too w'ere ex- 
posed to jiersecution : at the beginning of the 
reign of Mahdi, in 775, the great teinjile at Eilessa 
in which they met for religious worshij) was 
destroyed, and many Arabs practising Siibiism 
W'ere put to death (J A vili, xix. [1892] 84). 

Although the Zoroastrians are not exjiressly 
mentioned in tlie C^ur’an, the Mu.slim legists in- 
cluded them among the Jhinnnls, and granted 
them the same degiee of toleration ( 5 ^. a.). Perse- 
cution seems to have been rare up to the close of 
the'Ahha.sid period; but they fell upon evil days 
in the 18th cent., under the rule of the degenerate 
de.scendants of 81iah ' Abbas (who Iiad himself 
been generally tolerant to his non-Mu.slim sub- 
jects), and many of the Zoroastrians of lRj)ahan 
were forced to embrace Islam (Corneille Le Bruyn, 
Voyages, Pans, 1725, v. 170f.); those of Kirman 
ami Yazd who welcomed the Afghan invaders 
suffered cruel reiirisals when the Afghans were 
expelled from Persia in 1730. Fresh troubles 
heiell them under Nadir *Shah, and in the terrible 
sack of Kirman in 1794 by Aga Miiharninad Khan 
(the founder of the iiresent ilynasty) their quartei 
of the city was entirely destroyed. By the 19th 
cent, the condition of the Zoroastrians in Persia 
was very low', and they were almost exclusively 
confined to Yazd and its neighbourhood. The 
extortionate manner in which the jizyah W'as 
collected led to groat suffering, and some Zoroas- 
trians ajiostatized to save themselves from torture, 
until this tax was abolished in 1882(1). F. Karaka, 
Hist, of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 65 ff.; D. 
Menant, ‘ Les Zoroastriens dp Perse,’ JiMM iii. 
[1907] 205 ff’., 421 tf.; and art. Gabars). In 1888 
the Zoroastrians were still subjected to many 
potty annoyances : they had to wear a yellow 
raiment to distinguish them from true believers ; 
‘they are not permitted to wear socks, or to wind their 
turbans tightlv and neatly, or to ride a horse ; and if, when 
riding even a donkey, they should chance to meet a Musulnian, 
they must dismount while he passes, and that without regard 
to his age or rank’ (E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Per- 
sians, London, 1898, p. 870 ff.). 

There were some other non- Muslim religious 
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bodies, numerically of less importance, who 
suffered persecution on account of their faith. 
The Yazials of Mesopotamia were subjected to a 
series of persecutions during the 19th cent, with 
the object of compelling them to conform to the 
faith of their Turkish rulers (O. H, Parry, Six 
Months in a Syrian Monastery ^ London, 1895, pp. 
256 If., 358; J. Menant, Les YHidis^ Paris, 1892, 
p. 164 ff. ; Al-Mashriq, ii. [1899] 834 f.). For the 
persecution of the Babis, Druses, and Manichseans, 
see artt. Bab, Sects (Christian), Manich.®aN8 . 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the 
Qur’an (iv. 115-120, xxi. 98-100, Ixvi. 9, etc.) 
seems to make it impossible for any Muslim 
ruler to grant toleration to idol -worshippers, and 
Mamftn once stated very clearly that idolaters 
must choose between the acceptance of Islam or 
one of the religions recognized by the Qur’an and 
death (Al-Nadini, p. 320) ; and it was a commonly 
accepted principle that war should be waged 
against the people of the Book until they paid 
jizyahy but against idolaters until they accepted 
Islam (YahyS b. Adam, KUdh al khardjy ed. T. W. 
Jiiynboll, Leyden, 1896, p. 12). Consequently the 
heathen races that have come under Munammadan 
rule have generally suffered harsh treatment, and, 
even when political policy has prompted a more 
considerate treatment of their religious observ- 
ances, they have been constantly exposed to out- 
bursts of lanaticism. 

The political and social disabilities from which 
the non-Muslims suffered were directly connected 
with the fact that their creed was different from 
that of their rulers, and, when the Muhammadan 
government was weak or corrupt, religious intoler- 
ance found easy victims. When money was to be 
extorted, the dhiniml had the least power of re- 
sistance, and justice could be denied him, since his 
evidence was not accepted in a Muslim court of 
law. Some fanatical theologians interpreted in a 
brutal spirit the last word of the verse in the 
Qur’an (ix. 29) : 

* Fiffht against such of those to whom the Scripture has been 
^Iven, 08 believe not in God nor in the last day, nor declare 
unlawful what God and His apostle have declared unlawful, nor 
rofess the religion of the truth, until they pay Jizyah out of 
and, being humbled.’ 

The dhimml must be kept standing a long time 
when he comes to pay ttio jityah, he must bend 
his head and back low, and the Muslim official 
who receives it must seize him by the beard and 
strike him on both cheeks, so that his humiliation 
may be complete. This contemptuous attitude 
towards the non -Muslim reaches its culmination 
in the offensive burial permits which were issued 
in the 18th and 19th centuries when a Christian 
died (Denton, Tiie Christians of Turkey^ p. 117; 
H. C. Lukach, The City of Dancing Deinnshes, 
London, 1914, p. 181 ; G. B. Chirkov, Dva Lyubo- 
pytnych arabstcich dokumenta k istorii vnutrenn- 
yaoo byta vostolnych Christian^ Moscow, 1900, p. 2). 

The non-Muslim has thus run the risk of being 
exposed to a constant series of petty annoyances, 
reminding him of his inferior status, at the hands 
of unjust officials and vicious persons of all kinds, 
throughout most periods of Muhammadan history, 
though organized persecution by the government 
has been rare (see art. Toleration [Muslim]). 

Litbeatceb.— N o separate work has been devoted to the sub- 
ject of Muhammadan persecution ; the facts are to be found 
scattered throughout the annals of Muhammadan historians 
Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, etc.) and the Christian historians 
who have lived under Muhammadan rule Barhebrasus, 
Eutyohlus, M&ri b. Sulaymftn, Severus, etc.). The following 
works may also be consulted : Abu Yftsuf, Kit&b al-Khardj^ 
Cairo, 1802 A.n. ; Al-Nadim, Kitd^ al-Fihrist, ed. Q. Flugel, 
Leipzig, 1871 ; Michael the Elder, Chroniqm de MichH le 
Syrien^ 4 vols., ed. J. B. Ohabot, Paris, 1900-10 ; Ahmad b. 
Yahyfi b. al-Murtad&i Al-Mu'taauah: being anJSxtract frtm 
thB Kitdb al-mHai tea* ed. T. W. Arnold, Leipzig, 1902 ; 

*Iyk<ji b. Mhsft al-Yahfhbi, AUShifd fi ta'rif ^uqttq cU-mus- 
Wdf Cairo, 1272; M. Belin, ‘Fetoua reiatif a la condition 
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des Zlmmis’ (tr. from Arab., in JA iv. xviii. [1861] 418 ff.); 
W. M. Patton, Affrned ibn ^anhal and the Jft'hna, Leyden, 
1897 ; R. J. H. Gottheil, ' Dhiromis and Moslems in Egypt,' OT 
and Semitic Studies in Memory qf William Rainey Harper, 
Chicago, 1908, ii. ; R. P. A. Dozy, HUU dee Mumlmam 
d'Espagne, Leyden, 1861 ; J. von Hammer, Oesch. dee osman- 
iechen Reiehen'^, 4 vols., Pesth, 1884-86; A. de la Jonquiare, 
Hiet. de I'emmre ottoman, Paris, 1914 ; T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaching of islam^, London, 1918 ; M, Schreiner, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Gesch. der theologischen Bewegungen in lalam/ XJDMG hi. 
[1898] 463 ff. ; H. Graetz, MUt. of the Jews, 6 vols., London, 
1891-92: C. H. Churchill, The Druzee and the Maronites 
under the Turkish Rule from 18L0 to 1860, do. 1862 : W, Denton, 
The Christians of Turkey, do. 1876 ; Malcolm McColI, The East- 
ern Question, do. 1877 ; W. A. Shedd, Islam and the Oriental 
Churches, PhUadelphia, 1904; M'lka^B MashSqa, Mashhad 
al-'iydn hi bawddit/i Suriyd wa Libndn, Cairo, 1908 ; A. For- 
tescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church, London, 1907, p. 233 ff.. 
The Lesser Eastern Churches, do. 1918: Martin Hartmann, 
Die islamxsehe Verfassvng und Verwaltung {Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, i. ii. 1), I.ieipzig, 1911, p. 66. 

T. W. Arnold. 

PERSEVERANCE. — The subject of persever- 
ance may be treated either (1) from the doctrinal 
point of view as an element in a system of theolo^, 
for which a basis may be sought in the teaching 
of Scripture confirmed by reason and experience ; 
or (2) nom the practical and ethical point of view, 
as a virtue to bo striven after by tlie Christian, 
the ethical conditions of wdiich may be inquired 
into and set forth. 

I. Doctrinal. — From the doctrinal point of view, 
the assertion of the perseverance of the saints is 
the affirmation that those who who have become 
once truly regenerate, or united to Christ bv 
genuine faith, ‘ can neither totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace ; blit shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally 
saved* {Westminster Confession, ch. xvii. ; Larger 
Catechism, 79 ; cf. Canons of Synod of Dort, ch. 
V, can. 3). This is a characteristic doctrine of the 
Augustinian and Calvinistic theology, flowing logi- 
cally as it does from the Augustinian and Calvin- 
istic conception of the salvation of sinners as due 
to unconditional election and irresistible divine 
grace. This doctrine is rejected by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which teaches the possibility of a 
man once justified falling away from grace. 

' If any one maintain that a man onoe justifled cannot lose 
grace and therefore that he who falls and sins never was irul\ 
justifled, let him be accursed ’ (Council of Trent, sess. vi. ch. x\ 
can. 28). 

Similarly, the Arminians and the Lutherans 
teach that those who were once justified and re- 
generated majr, by neglecting grace and grieving 
the Holy Spirit, fall into such sins as are incon- 
sistent with true justifying faith, and, continuing 
and dying in the same, may finally fall into perdi- 
tion {Confession of the Remonstrants, xi, 7 ; 
Formula Concordice, p. 705). In support of the 
doctrine of the certain final perseverance of the 
saints various passages of Scripture are adduced : 

Jn 1027'3» ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; and thej 
shall never perish, and no one shall snatc'.h them out of my 
hand. My lather, which hath given them unto me, is greater 
than all ; and no one Is able to snatch them out of the Father’s 
hand ' ; Bo 8*^ 39 • Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ,’ etc. ; 1129 ‘The gifts and the calling of God are with- 
out repentance ’ ; Ph 1« ‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he which t)e^an a good work in you will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.’ 

The doctrine is inferred also from the nature of 
regeneration and renewal as a work of divine grace. 
All those passages of Scripture which lay enipli^iK 
on the working of the Holy Spirit, or on divine 
grace, os the cause to which the spiritual life in indi- 
vidual human persons, alike in its beginning and 
in its progressive continuance, is due, seem to lead 
logically to the doctrine of certain final persever- 
ance as guaranteed by the steadfastness of the 
Spirit’s working and the victorious power of 
divine grace {e,g., Eph 1“*' 1 P 1®, Jn 14'*'*, 

2 Co I etc.). 

If the beginning of Christian life in the indi- 
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vidual is due solely to uncouditional divine election 
(Ac 13“*®, Ro 8*'*) and its continuance is due entirely 
to the inward working of the Holy Spirit (Ph 2*®), 
then it stands to reason that perseverance unto 
the end is certain in the case or all who have be* 
come regenerate, because no room seems to be left 
for any possible falling away or any failure to 
attain. But the responsibility of the individual 
for the development of his character and the issue 
of his life seems also to be done away with on this 
conception of the matter. The free exercise of 
will power by the individual as a morally respon- 
sible agent seems to be ignored or left out of ac- 
count. 

So argue the Romanists, Arminians, and others, 
wlio are so anxious to safeguard human freedom 
as a factor in determining the issues of life for 
individuals that they feel constrained, not only to 
deny unconditional election and irresistible grace 
as tire determining factors in regeneration and con- 
version, but also to leave room for a possible final 
falling away from grace, through subsequent per- 
versity, of those who were once justified and regen- 
erated. They are wont to charge those who ad- 
vocate the doctrine of the certain final perseverance 
of the saints Avitli thereby fostering a dangerous 
and unwarrantable sense of security in Christians, 
in place of that ‘ fear and trembling ’ wuth which 
it, heconies them to ‘ work out their salvation ’ as 
pel sons liable to fall away and therefore needing 
to exercise continual watchfulness (Ph 2*^). Be- 
sides the exhortations to diligence {such as 2 P P®) 
and the warnings of danger in case of carelessness 
(such MrS Rev 3^ 1 Co 10^^) addressed in the Sciip- 
tiires to believers, apparently implying the possi- 
bility of their falling away from grace, those who 
reject the doctrine of certain final perseverance 
are wont to quote such passages as Lk 14^”, Mt 13^**, 
tin 15‘^ 2 P and especially He 10^**, in 
favour of their view, and to point to exjierience as 
furnishing examples of those who once were pro- 
fessing Christian }>elievers but have fallen away 
into unbelief or ungodliness (Jn 17^^, 2 Ti 4^^, Rev 
2**). The issue in dispute, in so far as it is of a 
psychological character, turns on the question 
whether a man’s will, in order to be and to 
remain free, must always remain unstable or un- 
certain as to its choi(!cs ; or whether it is possible 
that the liuman will may become established in 
goodness without ceasing to be free, so that its 
nee choice of good will become a certainty. The 
will of God is conceived of as free, yet as invari- 
ably choosing with certainty the right and the 
good and rejecting the evil. If the will of man 
can, in any way, attain to a similar stability in 
goodness, while still remaining free, the certainty 
of his linal perseverance is assured ; so that certainty 
of final perseverance is not inconsistent in idea 
with the retention of freedom of will. It is psy- 
chologically possible. The question then comes 
to be whether, and by what means, a man’s will 
may become permanently established in goodness 
in this life, so as to guarantee his final persever- 
ance. 

Calvinists affirm that this is effected when the 
individual becomes truly united to Christ through 
freely yielding to the Spiidt’s gracious influence in 
regeneration and conversion ; for thereby the indi- 
vidual becomes a member of Christ’s Body, linked 
to Him by a vital bond of union, and the whole 
power of Christ and of the Spirit becomes pledged 
to ensure his perseverance ( 1 Co 6*’). The remnants 
of indwelling sin in the believer may lead to tem- 
porary lapses or backslidings ; but the dominion of 
sin over that indiv^ual has been finally broken 
(Ro 6^^), and his ultimate perse veranc*e in choice of 
right is assured. This seems theoretically sound 
and conclusive. But, in practice, an overweening 


confidence or a careless security is excluded by two 
considerations of a practical kind, (a) Even if 
final perseverance is assured through God’s work- 
ing in us, care and watchfulness are needed to 
prevent temporary lapses or backslidinga, which 
are deplorable and hurtful to the soul. Many ex- 
hortations to watchfulness and prayer and earnest 
moral effort addressed in Scripture to believers 
may be taken as counteractive warnings against 
such lapses and baekslidings to which Christians 
are liable (e.ff., Mt 24« 25^» Ph 2 > 2 f. gtc.). {b) 
Further, the conditions of true regeneration and 
union with God through Christ are smdi that it is 
possible for individuals to be self-deceived as to 
their true standing, and to assume a security 
which is not warranted by tlieir real condition. 
Hence the need for the exhortation given to pro- 
fessing Christians to ‘give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure’ (2 P P^*). The falling 
away of some who at one time had a place among 
professing Christians is exi)lnined in various pas- 
sages of Scripture a.sdue to the fact that, notwith- 
standing the fail a]>pearance of spiritual life in 
the siglit of their fellow-rnen, they were from the 
beginning without that real power of godliness 
whicli comes from vital union with (’hrist (1 Jn 2^**, 
Rev 3*). Where ‘ regeneration ’ is minimized or 
robbed of its tiue ethical significance and trans- 
formed into sometliing of a magical or mechanical 
nature effected through an extfunal rite, it is easy 
to understand why the })oshibility of the ‘ regener- 
ate ’ falling away should have to he insisted on as 
borne witness to by experience. The possibility 
of men being self-deceived as to their real standing, 
through being content with what is merely formal 
and ritual or external, and failing to realize tlie 
high ethical and sjiiritual significance of regenera- 
tion and all that it implies, should serve to counter- 
act any danger of a too easy security in connexion 
with a doctrine of final perseverance. 

In view of these ])ossibilities of self-deception, as 
>vel) as the possibilities of deplorable and hurtful 
temporary baekslidings on the part of the truly 
regenerate, the apostolic exhortations and warn- 
ings addressed to professing believers are not with- 
out justification, even though the doctrine of the 
certain final perseverance of the truly regenei ate 
be a sound doctrine. Even sucli solemn warnings 
as we find in He 6^*® (which furnish the 
strongest Scriritural support of those who contend 
for the amissibility of grace and deny the doctrine 
of certain final perseverance) may be interpreted 
as needful warnings addressed to a concrete prac- 
tical situation and not necessarily involving any 
theological implication inconsistent with a doctrine 
which seems to be well founded in Scripture and in 
reason, and from which many humble Christians 
have derived comfort and help in fighting the good 
fight of faith. The doctrine of the certain final 
perseverance of those whose wills become estab- 
libhed in goodness through freely yielding to the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious influence in regeneration 
and renewal is usually held in conjunction with 
the Calvinistic doctrines of particular and uncon- 
ditional election and the irresistibility of divine 
grace in conversion. It may, however, be held by 
those who reject these other doctrines as unethical 
and inconsistent with human freedom and responsi- 
bility. Thus Martensen, though he accepted the 
Lutheran position on most points of doctrine, pro- 
fesses his adherence to the Reformed, in opposi- 
tion to the Lutheran, doctrine on this question of 
final perseverance {ChrUtian Dogmatics y §235). It 
is in the free act of yielding to the drawings of the 
Spirit and the influences of divine grace in regenera- 
tion and renewal, which leads up to the gradu^ 
establishing of the will in goodness, that place is 
found for Tinman responsibility and for human 
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freedom as an important factor in determining the 
issues of life (Mt 23*^, Jn 5^^ Ilo 2^}. 

► 2. Ethical. — Regarded from the more purely 

practical point of view as a virtue or grace to be 
aimed at by earnest moral endeavour, perseverance 
is a duty to which Christian believers are urged in 
Scripture by many and varied considerations. 
Tims our standing as sons of God, together with 
the assured hoj»e of being like Christ when He 
apjjears, is adduced by St. John as a stimulus to 
th<3 Christian to ‘ purify himself, even as he is 
pure’ (1 Jn 3*). St. Peter also adduces the be- 
liever’s position as ‘ purified ’ in soul by ‘ obedience 
to the truth’ through the Spirit as a reason why 
we should ‘ love one another witli a pure heart 
fervently ’(IP 1^). St. Paul, too, frequently bases 
his exhortations to believers to perseverance in 
holy living on a consideration of the believer’s 
position as justilied by faith and in union M’ith 
Christ (Ro 6®-'' 12»'- 138* etc.), while ho urges 
the consideration that ‘God is working in us’ to 
ensui e the success of our efforts, not as a reason 
for sloth or easy security, but rather as a stimulus 
and incentive to earnest moral endeavour (Ph 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
makes strong appeal to those to whom he writes, 
because of their jiast experiences of gospel grace 
ami privilege, and the indications whicii they have 
shown of true spiritual life, to ‘shew the same 
diligence unto the fulness of hope even to the eml ’ 
(6‘’), while he enforces his appeal by a solemn 
warning as to the danger of those wdio fall away 
after having gone a certain length and gained some 
ex[>erience of the influences of prevenient grace 
(6^*8 ; cf. 1 Co 10^'*). Earnest moral endeavour, 
therefore, grounded in faith, and stimulated by 
hope and love, is one of the ethical conditions of 
perseverance unto the end, viewed as a (’hnstian 
virtue. Rut it is not the sole or main condition. 
Indeed, moral struggle and effort are apt sometimes 
to beget a spirit of independence and self-reliance 
which is alien to the true spirit of the Chrintian 
life. For that is essentially a life of conscious 
dependence on a power greater than ourselves 
which is working for us and in us — the jiower of 
God as manifested in the crucified and risen Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit who applies the (Jiristian 
redemption to us. Hence the main ethi{‘,al condi- 
tion of p(3rseverarice as a Christian grace is rejue- 
sented in Scrijiture as being ‘abiding in Christ’ 
through .steadfast and continuous exercise of the 
will ill faith and self-surrender (Jn 15^*-). Or, 
inasmuch as the function of the Holy Spirit is to 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
us (Jn I 0 ^ 8 f.p tiie main condition of jiersevoraiice in 
holy living is represented as being a continuous 
yielding oi ourselves in believing self-surrender to 
the motions and promptings of the Holy Spirit 
given to us by God as an ‘ earnest ’ of our salvation 
(2 Co 5®, Ro 8^^). Perseverance in holiness may 
call for moral effort and striving, but it is not the 
effort of .self-reliant independence or self-sufficiency, 
blit rather the effort to keep ourselves in touch 
with Christ through faith (Ph 3‘^, Gal 2*'"), to ‘ walk 
in the Spirit ’ (Gal 6’®) and allow ourselves to be 
‘ led by the Spirit ’ (Ro 8^^). The main condition 
of perseverance as a Christian virtue is indicated 
by St. Paul in 2 Co : 

‘ We all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’ 

With a view to thus keeping themselves in the 
* fellowship ’ of Christ (Ph 3^^) and in ‘ the love of 
God’ (Jude and so making their * calling and 
election sure * (2 P P®) and securing their persever- 
ance unto the end, believers are exhorteii to make 
a diligent use of the means of grace — the Word 
(Eph 1 ”), the sacraments (1 Co il*®), and prayer 


(Eph 6^®)—and not to forsake tlie assemhling of 
themselves together for common worship (He 10^). 
Thus abiding in Christ, and having Him abiding in 
them through constant faith and watchfulness and 
willing self-surrender to the Holy Spirit’s leadings, 
believers are enabled to bring forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and are ‘ guarded by tlie power of God 
through faith unki a salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time ’(IP 1®). 

Literature. — WeHtminstfr Cov/effsion of Faith, ch. x \ ii. § 1 f. ; 
Catimft of Synod of J)ort, ch v. can. 3 ; Council of Trent, sesH. 
vi cha. 18, 16, can. 23 , Co')\fe»sion of the Jtenwitxtranth, xi. 7 ; 
Formula Concorduv, pp, 591, 705',' A pul. Avp. Conf., pp. 7J, 
86; Augustine, de Correptione et Gratui, 8, Bellarmine, de 
Amiss. Gratire, hcks. xiv. ch. 5; Calvin, I natitufei^, bk. u. ch 
lii 11-14; F. Turretin, Opera, Rdiuburgh, 184 <■, loc. xv. 
qu. xvi, ; H. Martensen, Chnstian Doijinaliety, tr , do. 

1866, § 235; J. J. van Oosterzee, ChriKtian Doaouttics, Eng. 
tr.4, London, 1886, sect. 121. h). S. A DAM. 

PERSIA.— See Acmmenians, A vesta, Ga- 

BAKS, ThANIANS, PaKSIS, SASANIANS, ZOIIOASTKK. 

PERSONAL IDEALISM.-See Plurallsm. 

PERSONALISM. — i. History and definition. — 

The earliest suggestion of the n^lationsliij) between 
personality and nature was made by Anaxagoras, 
whose ‘ thouglit^stnlf’ was conceived as the self- 
moving purposive force in natural jilienomcna. 
Aristotle laid the foundation for ]iersonalisiii by 
affirming self-consciousness as tlie highest being, 
hut Hellenism generally considered ]>ersonaIity 
limiting and not to he predicated of the .sui)remo 
being. Augiisi.ine first litdd fast to the ex])er]ence 
Avhicli personality lias of itself as its highest prin- 
ci[)le. The uiiiqucriess ami individuality of the 
human soul or tlie inner experience \\(ue to him 
vital to any true theory of God and the world. 
Descartes found in pevsonnlity alone the basis of 
union between thought and thing. U p to tliis point 
personality had been considered in the liglii of 
tuiid amenta! truth rather than of fundaimMital 
reality. 

The idea of per.sonality as the foundation of 
knowledge was further developed by Berkeley, 
lieihniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Lotze. They 
agree that tlie innnediatene.sH of .self-con.sciousnoss 
is the starting-point of philosophy. In Miis sens© 
Eu<*ken, ilowison, Bergson, James, F. C. S. Schil- 
ler, Ward, Koyce, and others of the modern scJiool 
may be called personalists. 

Prom tlie metaphysical point of view, we may 
distinguish between those jiersoiialists of pluralistic 
turn to whom the ultimate reality is a sy.stem of 
related selves and those of monistic temper to 
wliom tlie ultimate reality is a single person which 
ditlerentiates itself into the many personaliti(3H 
and objects of the world. Neither of these types 
of thought leads to a consistent personalism. ’Hie 
latter tends towards pantheism, and the former 
leaves us in an impossible pluralism. 

Personalism, in the proper sense of the term, 
asserts a system of selves related through a supreme 
personality. It conceives of the supremo person 
as existing in and througli the concrete continuous 
exercise of his personality, thinking, willing, and 
sustaining all things. This personality, far from 
being subject to analysis, is the ultimate fact 
whicJi alone makes tlie world as a whole iuLel- 
ligible. Lotze affirmed personality of the divine 
being, but neglected to carry out the inifffication 
to its deeper theistic conclusions. Ronoiivier, who 
first employed the term ‘personalism,’ thought it 
necessary to escape pantheism by assigning the 
world of being to a single primary creative act, 
Bowne, however, insi8te<r upon a supreme person- 
ality creatively present in tl*® on-going of the 
world. 

Personalism in this stricter sense is closely allied 
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with the thought of Augustine, and accords with 
the Christian demand for a personal relationship of 
man to the infinite world-ground which is a person. 

Personalism may then be defined as that system 
of philosophy which views personality as the active 
ground of the world, ana as containing in the 
mystery of its own unique being the key to all the 
antinomies of metaphysics. It is the latest form 
of theism and has been most completely worked 
out in the writings of the American philosopher, 
Borden Parker Bowne. It occupies a mediating 
position between pure empiricism and pure ideal- 
ism, and is to l>e judged by its definition of reality, 
its doctrine of knowledge, and its conception of 
space and time. 

2. The personalistic definition of reality. — The 
real is that which can act or be acted upon. The 
materialist, assuming that the seat of reality is 
in the atom, negates the validity of all mental 

E rocesses. He is faced by the double problem of 
ow the atom can jiroduce mistaken perc^tions 
and ho-vv it is possible to account for reflective 
knowledge. Pure idealism, approaching the ques- 
tion from the opposite direction, encounters diflB- 
eulty with the problem of evil. If all that we see 
is the manifestation of the divine, whence comes 
evil in the world ? 

The personalistic interpretation of reality is 
designed to meet these diniculties. The world of 
tilings is not a mere succession of phenomena, but 
depends upon the causal activity of a divine person- 
ality. The mutual relations and interactions of 
the* world spring from the unity of the supreme 
will. The mind grasps a true world because both 
thinker and thing are included in the one creative 
harmony. This truth is foreshadowed in the 
experience of causal efficiency by the human per- 
sonality. 

Out of this definition of reality flows the person- 
alistic definition of being. Being is neither aostract 
supreme idea nor unknowable substance lying 
behind phenomena. Being is implied in the capacity 
for intelligent causal action, or in the capacity for 
lieing acted upon. All that exists is the result or 
manifestation of a supreme, active, purposive in- 
telligence which creates and sustains the >vorld of 
lesser intelligences and things. It has no meaning 
apart from this purjiose which is its ground. Mina 
can understand the movement of matter because 
both proceed from the same source. The mind 
grasps the meaning of the world because it owns 
kinship with the intelligence which creates the 
world. It is itself purposive, self-directive, and 
causal within the world-order. By this definition 
personalism escapes the pantheistic conclusions of 
absolutism and the mechanical determinism of 
enmiricism. 

Personalism is saved from the vagueness of most 
forms of idealism by its pragmatic requirements. 
E.g.i the purposive causal intelligence is not taken 
as pure abstraction existing independently of the 
world. As the very essence of human personality 
lies in its self-directive freedom and causal effici- 
ency, so these qualities are affirmed of the divine 
personality. Tlie divine being exists in, and not 
apart from, his activity. 

If the question is raised how, on such an assump- 
tion, we escape tlie dilemma of a fore-ordered 
universe, or a fatal dualism raised by man’s free- 
dom to do evil, it may be replied that human free- 
dom is a part of the divine purpose within certain 
limits allotted to man. If it be asked what then 
becomes of the divine purpose and foreknowledge 
when man acts contrary to the will of God, it may 
be answered that foreknowledge does not include 
those individual facts which he within the range 
of human action, but applies rather to that larger 
purpose, the development of character, which 


would be impossible apart from freedom. It may 
well be that from the eternal view- point an event- 
ual world of voluntary righteousness is of vastei 
inipoitance than a world of involuntary sinlessness. 
The thing desired seems to be a growing moral 
personality in man like that which exists in God. 
Personality, then, which we must believe to be the 
supreme treasure of the eternal consciousness, is 
likewise the supreme gift and task of man. 

3. The personalistic definition of thought.— 
Thought is that form of mental activity the aim 
of which is knowledge or truth. Its fundamental 
conditions are an enduring self-conscious thinker, 
the possibility of common understanding of terms 
usefi, and a sure correspondence between the 
thinker, the thought, and the thing. 

Continuing the thought of the mediating char 
acter of personalism, let us apply the definition 
of knowledge. Empiricism endeavours to trace 
mental images to movement in nerve-cells. But, 
when the perception of roughness has been traced 
from the resistance of matter to the cells of the 
hrain, we are forced to explain how the shocking 
of nerve-cells becomes an idea of roughness. It is 
no answer to assume a ‘double face’ to nervous 
action ; for then each nerve-cell must be endowed 
with all the magic powers of brain and personality. 
The only way to bridge the gap is to assume an 
enduring personality wliich interprets the nervous 
shock as roughness in the object. Were the move 
ment of nerve-cells to cover the whole process, 
there would be no place for error, for one man’s 
sensation of the fundamental reality would be as 
gootl as another’s. But empiricism meets its greatest 
aifficiilty in tlie problem of reflective knowledge. 
If we try to think of nerve-shocks stored in Uie 
cells of trie brain to be called forth by sensation or 
association, we are forced to explain now reflective 
knowledge can be more than a hodge-podge of 
sensational memories. What power is present to 
produce a new result in reflective knowledge ? 
Would a physical mixing of the cells of old sensa- 
tions produce reflective knowledge? If, on the 
other hand, there be a self-identifying personality 
interpreting impressions a(*.cording to a growing 
knowledge, misled often, but coming by repeated 
experience to enlarging conceptions, we have the 
crucible in which matter and mentality may come 
together. 

This interpretation is also far removed from tin* 
view of the absolutist to whom the fundamental in 
thought is an abstract divine idea. To the per 
soiialist knowledge exists only in the (ioncrete. 
Thought is not the mere replica of the divine idea. 
It is a self -realized result of individual action and 
freedom. It may be tinged with error or ignor- 
ance, but its distortion cannot be laid to tin* 
charge of the supreme thinker. 

How may we know that there is a reality corre 
spending to our knowledge? We succeed only 
we assume that the world of things and persons i^ 
created and upheld by a purposive intelligence 
In this supreme personality, source of thinker and 
thing, lies the final unity. 

4. Personalism and other philosophical prob 
lems. — (a) Space and time . — Until the days ol 
Kant space and time had been generally conceived 
as fundamental realities existing independently of 
all intelligence. It was Kant who set them forth 
as merely the forms under which the thinking 
mind relates the world of things and events to 
itself and to each other. Personalism agrees with 
Kant in his view of the subjective nature of space 
and time, but goes on to assert an objective 
validity as well. I may say that time and space 
are only the forms unaer which I think, hut are 
they peculiar to me ? If purely subjective, as 
Kant taught, there is no way of granting tliem 
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general validity and no aBsurance that our calendars 
or geographies will agree. Both time and space 
must be given objective validity to free them from 
the disjunctive caprice of the individual and make 
possible a world united in space and time relations. 
The forms of time and space ^in a validity uni- 
versal for intelligent beings through a supreme 
personal intelligence who creates and upholds all. 

(6) Causality . — With materialism the mind can 
never grasp the real thing, but only its phenomena. 
Hence, in dealing with causality materialism is 
for ever hiding its processes under a figure of 
speech. Reality is shifted from mass to molecule, 
from molecule to atom, from atom to teon, from 
(eon to electron, and always that which is invis- 
ible. Out of these imagined actions and reactions 
all causation is said to spring. 

Idealism sweeps this whole world of phenomena 
into subjectivity. But by subjective we may 
mean either one of two things. We may mean 
that which is peculiar to the individual alone or 
that which is true for intelligence anywhere and 
which has no existence apart from it. Failure to 
make this distinction is fatal to idealism. Unless 
it is made, the system of experience becomes the 
liction of the individual. 

In describing causality personalism makes a 
<!istinction between piienomenal and efficient caus- 
ality. Phenomenal causality has reference to the 
true or<ler or succession of events. We name this 
succession * cause and effect.’ We say that the 
effect can be traced t^o its cause, which is correct 
enough for practical purposes ; if we speak of 
efficient causation, it is not adequate. Retracing 
from effect to cause in the phenomenal world, we 
are committed to the infinite regress. Moreover, 
we have a closed system, as all effects are potenti- 
ally present always. There is no place for the 
new. We are finally forced back upon the 
assertion of the unknowable. We might oe satis- 
fied with this affirmation of nescience, did not two 
considerations arise to disturb us: (1) that the 
human spirit revolts against such a conclusion, 
and (2) that our Own experience of personality 
gives an example of efficient, uncaused causality. 
Human laws are founded upon this fact. The 
human personality is not the prey of driving 
molecules and brain-storms. In the recesses of 
personality lies the possibility of starting new 
successions of cause and effect. If, then, we are 
to have efficient causation, we must find it not in 
unthinking atoms, nor in their combination, nor 
in impersonal laws of succession, but, rather, bound 
up with the purpose and intelligence of a person- 
ality. 

Phenomenal causation is the succession of ap- 
pearances common to all. We can mark the pre- 
existences and successions which hold universally 
in the world of experience, and we can formulate 
their laws without man ting them causal efficiency 
or assuming any tiring concerning their meta- 
physical ground. Efficient causation, on the other 
hand, deals not with the order of succession but 
with the ground of being itself. 

Causal explanation must be in terms of person- 
ality or it must vanish altogether. Any world- 
ground capable of real causation, not itself involved 
in the atomic flux, must be both personal and 
intelligent. 

(c) Chanqe and identity . — With materialism | 
change is impossible. What we call change is a | 
re-arrangement of atoms. Even thought can be I 
110 more than that. We have a static universe 
with its prescribed number of atoms, and all 
possibilities lie in their permutations and combina- 
tions. With absolutism change is a mere appear- 
ance. In the ultimate reality, the divine thought, 
all is static. 


Entertaining a lively sense of this problem, 
Bergson posits duration as the abiding element in 
change. Change can mean something only to that 
which retains its identity through all changes. 
But abstract terms have no way of relating events. 
This can be done only by an abiding personality. 
If, then, the human personality is to locate itself 
in the universe or to image that which survives the 
I passing world of events, it is driven to affirm a 
supreme enduring personality, in which the world 
and all lesser personalities find a common unity. 

{d) Unity and plurality. — Driven by criticism 
to acknowledge the dualism that exists between 
thought and thing, and with no basis of mediation, 
some minds are turning to the affirmation of 
pluralism (7.??.). But a disjunctive universe is as 
much an impossibility for thought as a world pre- 
determined by a divine idea. Tlie pluralist cannot 
make his world disjunctive enough to he con- 
sistent. Unless lie preserves a certain amount of 
unity — the unity 01 a mind able to grasp the 
fleeting events of time and the baffling appearance 
of change — knowledge is meaningless. 

Personalism affirms that the only real unity of 
which we are directly aware is the unity of the 
free and conscious self. The self survives the 
passing events of experience, relates them to itself 
under the forms of time and space, and makes 
itself the centre of its changing world. That there 
is any higher unity is due to the fact that one is 
not alone, but is surrounded by a world of self- 
conscious intelligences, themselves comprehended 
in syntiiesis by a supreme personal intelligence. 
Through self-conscious and self-acting personality 
alone can the world be brought into substantial 
unity. 

Thus are we rid of the conflict between mind 
and matter, iioumena and phenomena, and the 
disjointed world of pluralism. This is done also 
without resort to an idealism which, tliough 
grand in concei)tion, is death to the maintenance 
of freedom. 

Literatork.— B. P. Bowne, Persmialistn, Boston, 1908, 
Philosophy of Theism, New York, 1887, Met(^hysies, do. 1898, 
Theory of Thought and KnowUdgejdo. 1897, Kant and Spencer, 
Boston and London, 1912 ; R. T. Flewelling:, Personalism and 
the Problems of Philosophy, New York, 1916 ; C. Renouvier, 
Le Personnahsme, Paris, 1902 ; F. L. Strickland. Poundations 
of Christian Belie/, New York, 1916 ; J. W. Buckham, Person- 
ality and the Christian Ideal, Boston, 1909. 

R. T. Flewklling. 

PERSONALITY.—What is a self, and how 
are we conscious of it? The words ‘self’ and 
‘person’ may be taken as equivalent, and, as 
‘ personality ’ is a more familiar term than ‘self- 
ness,’ we may put our question in this form, What 
is personality, and how do we know it ? 

The quality of personality is known to me because 
I have perception— in the strict sense of the word 
— of one being which possesses tlie quality, namely, 
myself. The view that I perceive myself is not a 
very common one, esj^cialiy in recent philosophic 
thought, but a discussion of it is absolutely essential 
for the comprehension of the nature of spirit. 

In this article the word ‘ perception ’ is used to 
denote that species of awareness which we have of 
the existent— awareness being a mental state wliich 
is not a belief, though it is knowledge. It is of 
great importance to be clear as to what is meant 
by ‘awareness’ and ‘perception.’ The present 
writer uses both terms in the manner introduced 
by B. Russell, and explained by him in his paper 
on Knowledge hy Acquaintance and Knowledge by 
Description. 

I am aware of an object, or am acquainted with an object — 
the phrases are used as synonymous — when ‘ I have a direct 
cognitive relation to that object*. . . In fact, I think the 
relation of subject and object which I call acquaintance is 
simply the converse of the relation of object and subject which 
constitutes presentation. That is. to say that S has acquaint- 
ance with O is essentially the same thing as to say that O is 
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presented to S. . . . When we ask what are the kinds of objects 
with which we are acimainted, the first and most obvious 
example is sense-data.' When I see a colour or hear a noise, I 
have direct acquaintance with the colour or the noise. We are 
aJso acquainted, in introspection, with 'objects in various 
cognitive and conative relations to ourselves. Wlien I see the 
sun, It often happens that I am aware of my seeing the sun, 
in addition to being aware of the sun, and when I desire food, 
it often happens that 1 am aware of my desire for food. . . . 
The awarenesses we have considered so far have all been aware- 
nesses of particular existents, and might all in a larger sense 
be called sense-data. For, from the point of view of theory of 
knowledge, introspective knowledge is exactly on a level with 
knowledge derived from sight or hearing. But, in addition 
to awareiies-s of the above kind of objects, which may be called 
awareness of particulars, we have also what may be called 
awareness of universale. . . .Not only are we aware of par- 
ti<'ular yellows, but if we have seen a sufficient number of 
yellows and have sufficient intelligence, we are aware of the 
universal yellow ; this universal is the subject in such judgments 
as “ yellow differs from blue” or “yellow resembles blue less 
than jfreen does.” And the universal yellow is the predicate in 
such judgments as “ this is yellow,” when “ this” is a particular 
Bcnse-datum. And universal relations, too, are ohjects of 
awarenesses ; up and down, before and after, resemblance, 
desire, awareness ifeelf, and so on, would seem to be all of them 
objects of which we can be aware.’ i 

This, then, is what * awareness* means. By 
‘ perct'ption ’ is meant the awareness of what 
Russell calls ‘particulars,' or sense-data in a large 
sense. All of these are substances. And we can, 
of course, be aware of them only when they exist. 
Ferception, therefore, is always awareness of the 
existent. But awareness which is not perception 
need not bo of the existent. If 1 know what any 
simple characteristic means, I am aware of it. 
But iny awareness, e.g.y of yellow, does not prove 
that there is any existent thing wiiich has the 
characteristic of yellow. 

Perception, however, is not limited to the per- 
ception ot substances. Tliere is, indeeil, no percep- 
tion except when a substance is iierceiveil, but, 
along with the substance, we are a ole to perceive 
some particular characteristic of the suostance. 
This is proved by the fact that we make judgments, 
whiidi no one would assert wore in aft cases in- 
correct, that a substance has certain charactei istics, 
for which our only evidence is our awarenes.s. 
And, since the judgment is that a particular ex- 
istent substance has the (diaracteristic, the aware- 
nes.s on whicli it is based must be percejition. 
Since the characteristics of the existent themselves 
exist, the best definition of perception will be that 
it is awareness of the existent. 

What exi.stent things do we perceive? It is 
clear that I do not perceive jibysical objects (as 
opposed to sense-data) or other j^eople’s minds. 
My only j^roiind for believing in them is by an 
inference from the sense-data which I do iiorceive. 
This does not mean that every liclief in them is a 
deliberate and conscious inference from a premiss 
about sense-data. On the contrary, I often judge 
that there is a table in the room, or that I have 
met a friend, without making any judgment 
whatever that I have perceived any sense-data. 
But, although my judgment that there is a table 
in the room is not an inference from sense-data, it 
will not be a judgment which I have any right to 
make unless I have experienced sense-data such 
that the existence of the table in the room could 
be legitimately inferred from them. And, if any 
doubt is thrown, by myself or others, upon the 
correctness of my judgment as to the talde, the 
only way in which it can be justified is by an 
inference from sense-data.^ 

1 Russell, pp. 1-4. The present writer cannot accept, without 
some reservation, the account of what objects it is that we are 
aware of by introspection, but this does not affect the meaning 
of awareness. 

* In the same way the only way of Justifying my belief that 
another person exists will be an fnference from sense-data 
which (except for a Berkleian) will lead first to a belief in his 
body (or a reality appearing as his body) and then to himself. 
Of course the seiise-data which are the Dasis of such an inference 
need not be as closely connected with the object Inferred as to 
be a case of what is commonly called seeing, touching, etc., the 


We do perceive, then, sense-data (using this 
word in the larger sense, to include our perception 
of mental events by introspection). We do not 
perceive physical objects or other people's minds. 
But one q^uestion still remains. Does each of us 
perceive himself ? 

The present writer believes that this is the case. 
The reasons which have led him to this view were 
suggested by a passage in Russell’s paper already 
quoted above.' 

I am certainly aware of certain characteristics — 
e.g.t the characteristic of equality. I k%ow, then, 
the proposition, *I am aware of equality.’ If I 
know this proposition, I must know each con- 
stituent of it. I mu.Ht therefore know ‘ I.’ What- 
ever we know must be known by acquaintiince or 
by description. If, therefore, ‘ F cannot be known 
by description, it must be known by acquaintance, 
and I must be aware of it. 

Now, how can ‘I’ be described in this case? 
The description must be an exclusive description, 
i.e. one wliich applies to nothing but ‘ I,’ since I do 
not know what ‘ I ’ means unless I know^ enough 
about it to distinguish it from everything else. I 
am aware, as already said, of equality, and I am 
aware, by introspection, that there is an aware- 
ness of equality. Can I, by means of these, 
describe *1* as that which is aware of equality? 
But it is obvious that this is not an exclusive 
description of ‘ I,’ for it could not be that unlesH it 
were certain that I was the only person who ever 
po.ssessed awareness of equality. It is obvious 
that this is not certain, and that it is po.s.silile that 
some one else besides me was, is, or will be awaie 
of equality. (In point of fact, I have overwhelm- 
ing empirical evidence foi the conclusion that some 
other persons arc aware of equality.) Thus we 
cannot get an exclusive description of ‘ 1 ’ in this 
way. 

H may be thought that an exclusive description 
could be reached by going a step further. I arn 
not only aware, it may be said, tiiat there is an 
awareness of equality, Vuit T am also a^\a^l• that 
there is t/iis awareness of equality, the particular 
mental act which is my awareness of equality here 
and now. Now, if ‘I * were described as that 
which i.s aware of this awareness of equality, 
should we not have reached an exclusive descrip- 
tion? For no one else, it may be argued, could be 
aware of awareness of equality except ‘ I ' myself 
who have it. Of course, in order that this may be 
an exclusive description of ‘ I,’ I must know what 
I mean by this awarene.ss of equality. But this 
would be a case of knowledge by av areness. This 
awareness of equality would be a sense-datum, of 
which we could be aware by introspection, since 
no one denies that sense-data can be known by 
awareness. Thus, it is said, we can dispense with 
the necessity for awareness of self, and hold that 
the only awareness of the existent— the only jier- 
ception — is of sense-data. 

This argument, as has been seen, has, as one of 
its steps, the assertion that no one can he aware of 
an awareness of equality except the person who 
has that awareness. To this point we shall return 
later. But first we must point out tliat, even if 
this step were correct, the argument would not be 
valid. 

The judgment which we are now considering is 
the judgment, ‘I am aware of this awareness.’ 
Now this is not merely a judgment that some 
person, however identified, is aware of the aware- 
ness. It also asserts that the person who is aware 
of the awareness is the person who is making the 
object itself. I never saw the Andes or the death of CeBsar, 
but my belief in them is an inference from vieual sense-data In 
reading books almnt them. 

1 Bussell did not, however, work out his contention in detail, 
which was not essential for the main design of his i>apcr. 
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judgment. And how can I be entitled to assert 
this identity if * I ’ can be known only by descrip- 
tion ? In tnat case 1 am aware of this awareness, 
and of making a judgment, and I may be entitled 
to conclude that there is some one who is aware of 
the awareness, and that some one is making the 
judgment, since both awarenesses and judgments 
require persons to make them. And it may be the 
case that ‘ the person who is aware of this aware- 
ness’ is an exclusive description of the person to 
whom it applies. But how do I know that the 
person thus described is the person who makes the 
judgment? Tf I am not aware of my self, the only 
thing I know about the person who makes the 
judgment is just the description, ‘ the person who 
makes tliis judgment.’ And, granting that this is 
an exclusive description, I am still not entitled to 
say, ‘ I am aware of this awareness,’ unless 1 know 
that the two exclusive descriptions apply to the 
wime person. If the ])erson is known only by these 
descriptions, or by otlier descriptions, it does not 
seem to me possible to know anything of the sort. 
Thus, if ‘ I ’ can he known only by description, it 
seems impossible that we can know that I am 
aware of this awareness, or of anything else, since 
the judgment, ‘I am aware of X,’ always means 
that the person who is aware of X is also the 
person who is making the judgment. 

On the other hand, if I do perceive my self, there 
is no dilliculfj’^ in justifying either the judgment, 
‘I am aware of this awareness,’ or the judgment, 
*I am aware of equality.’ Tliere is no need now 
to lind an exclusive description of ‘1,’ because I 
am aware of it, know it by acquaintance, and 
therefore do not require to know it by description. 
And I can now justify the assertion, implied in 
the use of ‘ I,’ that the person who is aware 
(whether of this awareness or of equality) is the 
person who makes the judgment. For in perceiv- 
ing my self I perceive also, as was said above, some 
of the characteristics of my self. And, if T jierceive 
it to have the character of being aware, of equality, 
or of ail awareneB.s, and also perceive it to have 
the characteristic of making tnis judgment, I am 
justilied in holding that it is the same person who 
IS aware and who makes the judgment.^ 

We have thus good reason to assert that 1 can 

I ierceive iny self — Le., if I can know my self at all. 
^or it would be impossible for anyone who believed 
that the self could be known to deny tlie truth of 
.some proposition which takes the form * I am aware 
of X.’ And wo have seen that such propositions 
(iannot be justiliably accepted unless I can be aware 
of — i.e. perceive — rny self. 

Thus the attempt to describe the self which is 
aware of equality by its identity with the self 
which is aware of this awareness of equality has 
broken down, even if we grant the premiss which 
it assured — that ‘ that wliich is aware of this 
awareness of equality’ is an exclusive description 
of the substance to wliich it applies. But wo must 
now examine into the truth of this premiss, for, 
although the argument would not hold even if it 
were valid, tlie question of its validity is important 
in itself. 

It is very commonly held that it is impossible for 
any person to be aware of any mental state except 
the j^rson who has the state, and, therefore, that 
only one pei'son can l>e aware of it. With regard 
to awareness which is not perception, it is univer- 
sally admitted that more tnan one person can be 

1 It may possibly be said that the awareness is never simul- 
taneous with the judi^ment assorting the awareness. The 
present writer would be inclined to doubt this. But at any 
rate it is clear that the Judi^^inent can succeed the awareness 
very rapidfi*, and in that case we are probably justified in 
asserting that the self which is aware and the self which judges 
the awareness are the same self. This point will be discussed 
later. 


aware of the same thing. It is only by awareness 
that we can know what any simple characteristic 
means— since, being simple, it cannot be delined 
— and the meaning of compound characteristics 
depends on the meaning of simple character- 
istics. Tf, therefore, two people could not be 
aware of the same simple characteristic, it would 
be impossible for one person ever to communicate 
his thoughts to another. 

Opinions differ with regard to sense-data in the 
narrower sense of the word — excluding those 
admittedly gained by introspection, and including 
only those which come, or appear to come, from 
the external senses. Some tliirikerH regard them 
as such that two peojile can jierceive the same sense- 
datum. Others, however, hold that each sense- 
datum can be perceived only by one person, 
although sense-data perceived by different people 
may be caused by the same object and may justify 
inferences as to the existence of that object. 

But that which falls wholly within a mind is 
usually denied to be perceptible by any mind except 
that in which it falls, whether it be a state of the 
mind, a relation between two states of the mind, 
or a relation between the mind and one of its own 
states. Thus those thinkers who hold, as some do, 
that sense-data in the narrower sense are states of 
the mind are invariably to be found among those 
who hold that each sense-datum can be perceived 
only by one person — who is, of course, the person 
of whom they are states. And, in the case of the 
remainder of sense-data in the wider sense — those 
which are admittedly mental, and roacheil by 
introspection — it is generally held, or, rather, 
tacitly assumed, that they can have no other per- 
! cipient than the mind within which they tall. 
Among these, of course, are all awarenesses. 

Now it does not seem that we are justified in 
asserting this as an absolute necessity. No doubt 
it is the case that I do not perceive any state of 
mind of any person but myself. I have good 
reason to believe that none of the persons whom I 
know, or who have recorded their experiemse in any 
way which is accessible to me, has ever i>erceived 
the states of mind of any other person tlian liim- 
self. Nor have I any reason to believe that any 
other self in the universe has done so. But the 
fact tliat there is no reason to suppose that it does 
happen is very far from being a proof that it 
could not happen. Is there any reason for sup- 
posing that it could not happen ? Even if it is 
asserted that we have no reason to supiKise that 
any self does perceive anything but its own states 
(a view whicli involves that sense-data in the 
narrower sense are states of the self), there is 
no impossibility in its doing so. That relative 
isolation of a self (of course it is not complete 
isolation) which would prevent it from entering 
into a relation of perception with anything outside 
itself need not be essential to the self because it is 
true of it throughout our experience. Tf, on the 
other hand, sense-data in the narrower sense are 
not parts of the self, then I can perceive something 
which is outside me, which is one step towards 
perceiving what is inside another self. The fact 
that in our experience this second step is never 
taken does not prove that it is impossible. 

It must be remembered that, if A shouldjierceive 
a state of B’s, that would not make it a state of 
A’s or any less exclusively a state of B’s. To have 
a state and to perceive it are two utterly different 
things. In our present experience, as we have just 
said, no one does the second who does not do the 
first. But the first often occurs without the second. 

I often have a state, even a conscious state, with- 
out being aware of that 8t|ite,^ and this does not 

1 If this were not ao, everj' conscious state would start an 
infinite series of perceptions, since a perception is itself a state, 
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make it any the less my state. Since the two are 
80 distinct, A miKht perceive a state of B’s, which 
perhaps B himself did not perceive, and yet it 
woiihf be B’s state and not A’s. Confusion on this 
oint has had a good deal to do with tiie prevailing 
ehef that one self cannot perceive a state oi 
another self. 

It is, therefore, not intrinsically impossible that 
one self should be aware of a state of another self 
(or that more than one self should be so), and, as a 
self can be aware of its own state, it is not intrin- 
sically impossible that two selves should be aw-are 
of the same awareness. We cannot, therefore, be 
certain that ‘ the j>erson who is aware of this 
awareness ’ is an exclusive description of a j)erson 
of whom it is true. And, if ‘ I * can be known only 
by means of this description, I cannot be certain 
who ' I ’ is, and cannot be certain that I know the 
meaning of the proposition, ‘ I am aware of this 
awareness,’ or of the proposition, ‘ I am aware of 
equality’ (since the ‘1’ in the latter was to be 
described by means of the former). But it is 
certain that I know the meaning of these proposi- 
tions, and it is certain tiiat I am certain of their 
truth. Thus, for a second reason, the attempt to 
show that ‘ I ’ can be known by description in this 
manner has broken down. 

An attempt might be made to know ‘ I ’ by 
tlesoription which would not be liable to the second 
objection. For it mi^ht be said — and truly — that, 
while it is not impossible for more than one self to 
l>e aware of a particular aw areness, it is impossible 
for more than one self to have the same particular 
awareness. If I am aware of X, it is not impossible 
that you, as well as I, should be aware of zny 
awareness of X, but it is impossible that my particu- 
lar awareness of X should also be your awareness 
of X, or anybody else’s, since what is a state — i.e. 
a part— of one self can in no case be a state of 
another self. 

This view the present writer believes to be cor- 
rect. It has been denied, both on the ground that 
my awareness of X is not a part of me and on the 
ground that tw^o selves might possibly have a 
common part. But it is not necessary to decide 
these points here, as it can be shown that, even if 
the view is correct and no two selves can have the 
same awareness, it will still be impossible to know 
‘ I ’ by description. 

The attempt to know it by description on this 
basis would m as follows. If we start from * I am 
aware of equality,’ and wish to describe the * I,* we 
must proceed to the further proposition, * I have 
this acquaintance with equality,’ which will always 
be true if the other is. Then the ‘ I ’ in the latter 
proposition can be described as the self which has 
this acquaintance with equality. This description 
cannot apply to more than one thing, and is tnere- 
fore an exclusive description of it. And the thing 
so described is the ' I ’ in both propositions. And 
in this way we do avoid the second objection. But 
our new attempt is still open to the lirst objection 
— that it involves that two descriptions aj')ply to 
the same self, and that we have no right to make 
this assumption. For, when I ^ert the proposi- 
tion, *I have this awareness,’ it means that the 
self who has this awareness is the same as the self 
who asserts the proposition. Now, I can only 
describe the one — if it is to be described at all — as 
the self which has this awareness, and the second 
as the self which makes this judgment. Both of 
these are exclusive descriptions. (Of course, by 
* this judgment ’ is meant the psychical fact of 
judgment, not the proposition which is asserted.) 
and I should have to be again aware of that, and so on. We 
know that this Is not the caee. We do not very often perceive 
a peroeption, and peroeptidii of a perception of a perception 
scarcely ever happens except when we are engaged on epistemo- 
logical or psychological investigation. 


But I have no reason to suppose that they refer to 
the same self, and therefore I am not entitled to 
say, ‘ I have this awareness,’ or, consequently, * I 
am aware of equality.’ 

If, on the other hand, I am aware of my self, 1 
am entitled to say, * I have this awareness,’ because 
I am aware of my self with the two characteristics 
of having the awareness and of making the judg- 
ment. Once more, then, we are brought back to 
the conclusion that, if 1 am entitled to make any 
assertion about my awareness of anything, I must 
be aware of my self. 

Nor is this all. The same line of argument will 
show that, unless * I ’ is known by awareness, I am 
not ju.stilied in making any statement about my 
self, whether it deals with awareness or not. If I 
start with the proposition, ‘ I am an^ry,’ and then, 
on the same principle as before, describe ‘ I ’ as that 
which has tfiM state of anger, my assertion will 
involve the assertion that it is the same self whicli 
has this state of anger and which is making this 
proposition. And, if ‘ I ’ can be known only by 
uescri[)tion, there is no reason to hold that it is the 
same self which both has the state and makes tlie 
assertion. 

It is not, of course, impossible for us to have 

g ood reasons for believing that two descriptions 
oth apply to some substance which we know only 
by description. I know other people only by 
description, but 1 may liave good reason to believe 
of my friend X that he is both a socialist and a 
post-impressionist. But the case now before us 
18 not analogous to this. My beliefs about X 
depend for tiieir correctness on the correctness of 
various inferences from sense-data of which I am 
aware — perhaps auditory sense-data whicii I hear, 
and which I infer to be due to his desire to com- 
municate his opinions to me. But, when I judge 
that 1 am angry, the conclusion that it is 1 who am 
angry is not an inference from my awareness of a 
state of anger whose characteristics are such that 
it can only Delong to a particular person. I am as 
directly certain that it is I who am angry as I am 
that the state of anger exists. And, ir *1’ is riot 
known by awareness, the only alternative is that 
* I ’ should be described as that which is involved 
in the simple fact of the existence of the state of 
anger — the only element in the proposition of 
which, on this hypothesis, we are aware. That is, 
it must be descried simply as the self which has 
tliis state of anger. And m this description there 
is nothing from which we can legitimately conclude 
that this IS the same self as that which makes the 
assertion. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, if ‘I’ can be 
known at all, it must be known by awareness, and 
that; if it cannot be known by awareness, we are 
not justified in asserting any proposition in which 
the term *1’ occurs. Unless we take this ex- 
tremely sceptical alternative, we must admit that 
* I * is known by awareness. 

It may be asked why this result has not been 
accepted by so many — perhaps most — recent 
philosophers. The exi>lanation may be partly that 
they saw that * the self which ha.s this state ’ is an 
exclusive description of a self, when this state is 
known by awareness, and that they did not see the 
further point that this description gave us no 
ground to identify the self wiiich has the state 
with the self making the assertion, and that this 
identity is implied in the use of ‘I.’ But probably 
the chief reason is that they looked for the aware- 
ness of the self in the wrong way. They tried to 
find a consciousness of self which had the same 

S "‘ve evidence for being an awareness as is 
in an awareness of equality or in an aware- 
ness of some particular sense-datum. And this 
attempt failed. For the ‘ I Ms much more elusive 
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than the other reaJities of which we are aware. It 
is divided into parts which are not themselves 
selves (unlike the parts of sense-data, which, if 
perceptible, are also sense-data) ; and of these 
parts we can be aware, and generally are, or can 
be, when we are aware of the ‘I.* It is easy, 
therefore, to suppose that it is only the parts — 
the actual states — of which we are aware, while 
the known only by description, and the 

belief in it can be justiiied only by inference from 
the states. This view also gains plausibility from 
the fact that *1’ has no content except [)art8 of 
this sort. For it is natural, though erroneous, to 
argue that, if all the parts of the ‘ I * can be per- 
ceived separately, it is impossible to perceive the 
* I * as a whole except by perceiving all those parts. 
And, of course, in perceiving the ‘I’ we do not 
perceive all its parts. 

Thus, if we merely inspect our experience, the 
awareness of the * I ’ is far from obvious. The only 
way I of making it obvious is that suggested by 
Kussell and employed in this article. We must 
take propositions containing the * I,’ and, to test 
the view that * I ' is known by description, en- 
deavour to replace ‘ I ’ with its description. Only 
then does the impossibility of knowing ‘ I ’ except 
by awareness become clear. 

Our conclusion is that ‘ I ’ must lie known by 
awareness, if it is to be known at all. I'lie alter- 
native remains that it is not known at all, and 
that no statements which contain ‘ I ’ as a constitu- 
ent are justifiable. 

Of those philosophies which, without falling into 
complete scepticism, deny the reality of the self 
the two most important are Hume’s and Bradley’s. 
Hume {Treatise of Human Nature^ i. iv. 6, ed. T. 
H, Green and T. H. Grose, 2 vols., London, 1909, 
i. 533 ft'.) seems to take the view that must be 
aware of the self if we know it at all, since he 
contents himself with proving to his own satisfac- 
tion that we can have no * impression ’ of it, and 
does not discuss the possibility that I might liave 
a * compound idea ’ oi it, as I have of the death of 
Caesar, which I did not see. He oflers two argu- 
ments against the possibility of an impression of 
the self. The first is that tlie impression, if there 
were one, must be the same throughout life. 

' But there is no impression constant and invariable. Pain 
and pleasure, grief and Joy, passions and sensations succeed 
each other, and never all exist at the same time. It cannot, 
therefore, be from any of these impressions, or from any other, 
that the idea of self is deriv'd ; and consequently there is no such 
idea.’ 

In answer to this we may say, in the first place, 
that it is not necessary that the impression should 
be the same throughout life. If 1 had it for a 
minute, it would l)e enough ground to believe in 
the self tlien. Whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the same self existed before and after- 
wards would be a matter for further argument. 
But, whether it did or did not, a self that lasted 
for a minute would still be a self. As for the 
passage quoted, no one would deny that no impres- 
sion of * pain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions 
and sensations ’ could be an impression of the self. 
But to conclude at once, as he does, that no other 
impression can bo an impression of self is entirely 
unjustified. 

His grounds for making this ille^timate step are 
probably the fact that, if there is a self, it has 
parts, all of which are pains, pleasures, griefs, joys, 
passions, sensations, or something else which is not 
a self, and his supposition that, m that case, there 
can be no impression of the self which is not an 
aggregate of these. And this becomes explicit in 
his second argument. 

Mankind, h« says, ' are nothing but a bundle or collection 
of different perceptions, which succeed each other with an 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and move- 
ment’ 


Without accepting the detail of this, we may 
agree that all the content of a self falls within 
various mental states, not selves, and that — at any 
rate, witiiin certain limits — these cliange while the 
self remains the same self. But it does not follow 
from this that the self is not an existent reality, 
any more than it follows that a college is not an 
existent reality, because it is made up of men who 
are not colleges, and who join and leave the college 
while it remains the same college. 

Moreover, Hume’s attempt to account for the 
arrangement of the mental states without accept- 
ing the reality of the self, when looked at more 
closely, seems to involve the very reality that it 
was meant to exclude. For what is meant by say- 
ing that the perceptions which exist form dinerent 
‘bundles or collections’? It does not mean that 
those which form the same bundle are connected 
in space with one another more closely than they 
are with those in other bundles, for Hume does not 
regard the perceptions as being in space. Nor can 
itl^ that tney are connected more closely in time, 
or by resemblance. For, if there is really a bundle 
wherever there is, on the ordinary theory, a sell, 
then similar and simultaneous perceptions are 
found in different bundles, and dissimilar and non- 
siinultaneous sensations in the same bundle. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
contents of eacli bundle must be determined to be 
parts of that bundle by their relation to, or inclu- 
sion in, some reality which is not any one of the 
contents, nor the aggregate of these taken as a 
plurality, hut is something as ultimate as, say, 
one of the contents. If we reach this, we have 
reached the self. 

It is not necessary to consider in detail all the 
stages in Bradley’s searching and brilliant analysis 
of the various possible meanings of the self, on 
which he founds his conclusion that the self is not 
absolutely real. It is clear that, if the view which 
we have taken is to be refuted in consequence of 
any of his criticisms, it will be by those which he 
offers in respect of the sixth sense of the word 
which he discusses — that in which the self is a 
subject whicli becomes an object {Appearance and 
lieality^y London, 1908, ch. ix.). ^or the self 
which, as we have decided, each of us knows by 
awareness as his ‘ I ’ is, as we saw, that which is 
the subject which perceives and judges. We do 
not say that it is only that, that it does nothing 
else. On the contrary, it is that which loves when 
my judgment, ‘ I love,’ is true, and which is angry 
when my judgment, * I am angry,’ is true. But it 
is also that wliich is the subject in all knowledge. 
If Bradley has succeede(i in disproving the 
reality of a self which is the subject or knowledge, 
lie has disproved our conclusion. But, if he has 
not done this, he has not weakened our conclusion 
at all, since none of the other senses of self whicli 
he difiKiUsses is such that its validity is involved in 
the validity of self in our sense. 

The self, Bradley says, is a concrete group. 
With this we may agree, since Bradley apparently 
means by it only that there is a plurality of 
parts in the self. He then points out that most, if 
not all, of the content of tlie self can become an 
object, and from this he concludes that very little, 
if any, of the content of the self can belong to it 
essentially. His view is that what becomes an 
object becomes ipso facto part of the not-self, and 
that what is not-sel^ cannot be the self, or part of 
it. If Bradley is right in holding that whatever be- 
comes an object must be removed from the self, then 
it is clear that no self can know its own existence. 
For no self could know its own existence without 
being an object of knowledte to itself, and a self 
cannot be its own object if the object ipso facto 
ceases to be self. Thus not only must we abandon 
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the view that I know my self by awareness — which 
we had found reason to tliink was the only way in 
which I could know myself — but, more generally, 
all knowledge of my seif by my self is directly 
shown to be impossible. 

But what reason is there for holding that a self 
cannot be its ow n object, remaining all the time the 
self w hich has the ol)iect ? There appears to be no 
reason whatever. The presumption is certainly 
that it can be its ow n object, for, if it could not, 1 
could never know my self (whetiier by awareness 
or by description), and consequently could never 
know any proposition in which * I ’ occurs. Now, 
there are propositions in which ‘ I ’ occurs which I 
do assert, and which are pHma facie true. The 
present wTitercan see no ground w'hy this presump- 
tion should be rejected. It cannot be denied tliat 
there are certain relations in which a substance 
can stand to itself, and what is there in the cose of 
the relation of knowledge which should make u.s 
reject the prlnxa facie view that this is one of them ? 
So far fi om that being the case, the more we con- 
template onr experience, tlie more reason we lind 
for JmJding that it is impossible to reject knowdeilge 
of self. If we are right in this, Bradley’s objection 
to the reality of the self, in the sense in which we 
have taken self, falls to the giound. 

I am, then, awaie of my own self. We now pass 
to a question of considerable importance — the rela- 
tion of the self to time, or to that real series which 
appears as a time-series. It is a common view that 
the definition of substance should include perman- 
ence in time, or, at least, persistence through a 
certain amount of time.^ But it is better to adopt 
a diflereiit definition, by which that wliich existed 
at a single and indivisible fioint of time would also be 
a substance. With regard to selves, the view that 
nothing is a self unless it is persistent through 
time is still stronger. Indeed, many refutations 
of the reality of selves coniine themselves to show- 
ing, or attemjiting to show, that a self, defined in 
whatever way is being criticized, could not persist 
for the period covered by the life of a human 
body. 

What can we say, on our theory, as to the j‘er- 
fiistence of the self ? I know my self by awareness, 
and I can therefore be certain only <if those of its 
characteristics of which I am aware, or which are 
involved in those of which 1 am aware. Am I 
aware of the persistence of my self through time? 
It seems to me that I am. For awareness lasts 
through the specious present. At any point of 
time, then, I may perceive my self at that point 
of time, find also niy self at any previous point of 
time within the limits of a specious present. And 
if, between these points, I begin or cease to perceive 
aometliing else, I shall, if I attend to the relation 
beWeen the two perceptions, be aware of my self 
as persisting while other things change, and so as 
persisting in tinie.^ 

This period of time is, of course, ve^ short rela- 
tively to the life of a human body. Have we any 
reason to sup[H)se that the self w Jiich we perceive 
through a specious present persists itself through 
any longer time? It has been held by some 
writers that, for past periods which are earlier 
than any part of the specious present, but yet 
relatively near, our memory gives us absolute 

1 For the sake of brevity, ‘ time ’ is used as an equivalent to 
‘time, or that real scries which appears as a time-series,’ when- 
ever the context removes any danger of ambipiity. 

* It does not, of course, follow that a thing begins or ceases to 
exist be(;ause 1 be^u or cease to perceive it, but at any rate the 
perceptions will begin and cease. Since the perceptions are 
parts of the self, it follows that the same self can contain parts 
which exist at different times. It is also obvious that it can 
contain parts which exist sCmultaneously, If I know that I am 
angry, my self contains simultaneously a state of anger and a 
state of awareness (of the anger). Again, I am sometimes aware 
that I am both hot and happy. 


certainty that the things which we remember din 
occur. If that is the case — it is not neeesHary 
for us to discuss whether it is or not — I can have 
absolute certaintj that I existed at a time which 
falls within the limits where memory is absolutely 
trustworthy. If, at the present moment, I re- 
member that I was aware of myself in the past, 
then the ‘ I ’ who now remembers and the ‘ I ’ who 
was then aware must be the same ‘ I,’ unless the 
memory is erroneous — which it cannot be, by the 
hypothesis, within these limits—and therefore the 
same ' I ’ must have persisted from the moment of 
the remembered awareness to the moment of the 
remembrance. 

Beyond this, there is no certainty of the per- 
sistence of self. If, outside the limits of certain 
memory’, 1 remember that I did or was certain 
things m the past, that professed memory may be 
deceptive in two ways. It may, in the oidiiiary 
sense, be false, as when, in a dream, I remember 
that I committed a murder ten years ago. In the 
second place, even if the events which I now re- 
member did haitpen to some one in my Inxly, 1 
may be in error in thinking that I experienced 
them. There may then liave been another self 
related to my body, whoso experience I now know 
and mistakenly judge to have been my own. The 
latter alternative is not at all probable, but it is not 
imjiossible. But, although there is no absolute 
certainty that my present self has lasted longer 
than the specious present and the short preceding 
period of certain memory — if there is such a period 
— yet there may be very good reason for liolding 
that it is extremely probable that it has done so. 
There is very little reason to doubt that the 
feelings witli winch I now remember that I saw 
Benares really did occur more tlian twenty years 
ago, and tlie self whicli exjierienced them was Uie 
same one which is now remembering them. And 
there is very little reason to doubt that the same 
‘ I ’ of whicli I am now aware did have various 
experiences ever since the birth of my present 
Ixidy, although I have no memory whatever of 
most of thorn. On similar grounds there is very 
little reason to doubt that, unless my body dies 
within the next M eek, the ‘ I ’ of which I am now 
aM’are will still exist at the end of ihis week. 

The grounds on M'liich we come to such con- 
clusions will, of course, be empirical. But the 
results Mdiich we have reached as to the nature of 
the self, and as to my absolute certainty of my 
OW'D existence within certain temporal limits. Mill 
have an important bearing on the validity of the 
conclusions as to further persistence. For, when 
objections have been ottered to the common-sense 
view that each self — at any rate under usual 
circumstances — persists tlirou^h the whole life of a 
living body, they have generally been made on tiie 
ground either that we do not know what the self 
18 M'hich i8 said to persist or that its persistence is 
incomnatible with the changes in the ‘bundle’ of 
mental events. But we are now able to say that 
by the self we mean something of which the * I ’ 
of Mdiich I am aware is an examjile. And so the 
question of any self existing to-day, whether it 
existed twenty years ago, is a perfectly definite 
question, whatever may be held about the true 
answer. We are also now able to say that, within 
the specious present, we are aware or a self wliich 
remains the same while changes occur among the 
mental events. 

We have thus justified the statement at the 
beginning of this article. The quality of being a 
rson is known to me because I perceive one 
ing which possesses the quality, namely, myself. 
To be a person is a quality whica I perceive in * I,’ 
when I perceive * I,’ and which I do not nerceive in 
anything else M^hich I do perceive, though I believe, 
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rightly or wrongly, that it is possessed by other It has also been maintained, as we said above, 
substances which 1 do not perceive. But is it a that, even if there could be beings wlio were con- 
compound of various other qualities, or is it simple Bcious without being self-conscious, the name of 
and indefinable ? It would appear that it is the self should be reserved for those who are self- 
latter. I’here is a miality of personality, which, conscious. This usage, it seems, would not be so 
like redness, is made known to us by our perception convenient as the one which we have adopted, 
of substances which have it, and, like redness, is To call a conscious being a self only when it was 
simple and indefinable. self-conscious would involve that each of us would 

Wliat in the relation of consciousness to person- gain and lose the rigdit to the name many times a 
ality? When we say that a self is conscious, we day. It would be Jess inconvenient if tho name 
mean that it is conscious of something, Le. it of self w’ere given to those constuous beings which 
knows something. It would he a difficult question are ever self-conscious, even at the times wlieii 
to decide whether the possession of personality they were not so. But there is a more serious 
necessarily involved the possession of conscious- difficulty. We arc invited to define personality as 
ness, and, if so, whether a self liad to bo conscious being conscious of self. And conscioiisness of self 
at all limes when it was a self, or whether its is a coiuj)lex cliaracteristic which can be deliried 
personality could continue during intervals when only when it is known what we mean by a self, 
it had not consciousness. Therefore, if self means the same on the two 

A self-conscious self is one which knows itself, occasions when it enters into the hlutement, ‘a 
which, by our previous results, involves that it is self is that which is self-comscious,’ we have a 
aware of itself. Must a self be self-conscious? It circular and unmeaning definition of seliness. 
has been maintained that it must be so. Some- But, if we avoid ibis by self not meaning the same 
times it is .said that consciousness is essential to on eacli occasion, it is obvious that we arc using 
the self, and that no being could be conscious the word in a very inconvenient manner. On the 
nnless it were self-conscious. Sometimes it is ad- whole, therefore, it seems better to say that self- 
mitted that a being might be conscious without ness does not involve self-conscionsness. 
being self-conscious, but then, it is said, it ought We have now determined wliat i.s meant l>y self, 
not to be called a self. The present writer dis- and how’ it is that we have the (iharacl eristic of 
agrees with both these views. It seems to him personality. Spirituality may be dehiied as the 
quite possible for a being to be conscious without quality of having substantial content all of wliich 
being self-conscious. It is true that the only is the content of one or more selves. Fiomiliisit 
conscious being of whom 1 am ever awaie is neces- follows that all selves are spiritual substances, but 
sarily self-conscious, .since it is myself. But I am that th(*y aie not tho only spiritual sulistances. 
not always self-conscious when 1 am conscious. Parts of selves, such as thoughts and volitions, or 
Memory gives me positive reason to believe in the juirts of thoughts and volitions, would be 
states when I am not aware of myself at all— not spiritual. And so would groujis of selves, whether 
states that are either abnormal, on the one hand, tliose groups are imjiortant, such as a nation, or 
or mystic, on the other, nor states in which in any trivial, such as a bri(ige“}>arty, or ])urely arbitrary, 
sense I am not a self, or am le^s a self than at such as the group made up of Louis xiv., Sir 
other times, but a perfectly normal and frequent Nathaniel Wraxall, and Sir Isaac New ton. (So, 
state in which I am conscious of other objects and also, >ve may note foi the sake of coniideteness, 
am not cons<dous of myself, because my attention would be a group made up of some selves and somt' 
does not liapjien to be turned that way. 1 .seem jiarts of selves. But this has no piactical iini>ort- 
to remember such states. And, even if I did not ance. ) These are all sniritual substances, but they 
remember them, it would still be perfectly possible wouhl not all be called spirits, since usage coniines 
that tliero should lie such states, though there the i»hrase ‘ a spirit ’ to w hat is also called a self, 
might be no reason for .supposing that there were. It would sometimes be maintain<‘d that our de- 
And there is no reason why there should not be finition of spiiit is too narrow. Whatever falls 
beings who are alw'ays in the condition in which I within the substantial content of any self, it would 
am Hometimes, of being conscious without being be said, is certainly spiritual, but si>iut also in- 
self-conscious. (rludes content wbic’li is not part of any sidf. There 

In answ er to such considerations as these, it is is, or may be, kiiowhaigc, v(ditiori, emotion— in a 
sometimes said that self-consciousness is always word, experience — which does not fall witliiri any 
found wdien consciousness is found, but that the self, and is not the experience of any self, and all 
Rclf-consciousness is so faint that it escapes observa- this, it would be said, falls wdthin spirit, 
tion when we try to describe the exfierience which It might perhaps be admitted that, if there were 
we remember. If there were any impossibility in such non-personal experience, it wmuld have a good 
the existence of consciousness without self-con- claim to be called spiritual. But the present w ritci 
sciousnesB, it is doubtless to this hypothesis that submits that it is impossible that there Hhoiild be. 
we sliould be driven. But there sekiis no reason This is not a question about names. The assertion 
whatever why I should not be con.scious of some- is that we mean the same thing hy the nfimes 
thing else without being conscious of myself, and ‘knowdedge,’ ‘volition,’ and ‘experience’ as is 
therefore no reason why yve should conclude to tho meant by the advocates of this view, and that we 
existence of tliis taint self-consciousness, of wdiich, mean the same thing by tho term ‘self.’ {At any 
by the hypothesis, we can have no direct evidence, rate, any slight dilierence that there might he in 
Again, it is said that there is always implicit or the meanings of the Avords Avould not account for 
jiotential self-consciousness. By this is meant that the dilierence of opinion about impersonal ex peri- 
a conscious self could ahvays lie self-conscious if ence.) The assertion is that there cannot be ex- 
circumstances turned its attention to itself, instead perience which is not experienced by a self because 
of away from itself, that there is no intrinsic ini- it seems evident, not as jiart of tho meaning of the 
fiossibility of self-consciousness. This is doubtless terms, but as a synthetic truth about experience, 
the case with me, and selves like me, at tho times This truth is ultimate. It cannot be defended 
when we are not self-conscious. But it does not against attacks, but it seems beyond doubt. The 
alter the fact that, at those times, we are just as more clearly we realize the nature of experience, 
really not self-conscious as at other times we are or of knowledge, volition, and emotion, the more 
really self-conscious. Why should there not be clearly, it is submitted, doe» it apiAoar that any 
beings who Avere conscious but whose nature was of them are impossible except as the experience 
Buch that they could never be self-conscious? of a self. 
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Nor are we led to doubt this conclusion by find- 
ing that it leads us into any difficulties. For 
nothing that we know suggests to us in the least 
the existence of impersonal experience. We never 
perceive it, since each of us perceives only himself 
and his own sense-data — and none of the facts that 
we do perceive is better explained on the hypo- 
thesis tnat there is non-personal experience than 
on the hypothesis that there is not. 

All substantial content of spirit, then, must fall 
within some self. But now another point arises. 
Can any substantial content fall within more than 
one sell? In that case either one self w'ould form 
part of another or two selves would overlap, having 
a part common to both. Is this possible ? It seems 
impossible that any part should be common to two 
or more selves. Wrien I contemplate, to l>egin 
with, what is meant by an act of knowledge, a 
volition, or any other part of my experience, it 
seems as impossible to me that such a state should 
belong to more than one self as it is that it should 
not belong to a self at all. It may be said that 
this still leaves open the possibility that there 
should be parts of a self of which that self is not 
and cannot lie aware — which are, in the ordinary 
phrase, unconscious parts of the self — and that 
these may be common to more than one self, 
though conscious parts could not be. 

It 18 doubtful whether this view, that unconscious 
parts can be common to two selves though conscious 
parts cannot, has ever been maintained. When- 
ever it has been held that two selves could have a 
common part, it has always been held that one 
self could be part of another. And, since all selves 
are always held to have some conscious parts, this 
would involve that some conscious parts were parts 
of two selves. But, whether the view has oeen 
maintained or not, it seems false. From the nature 
of the case 1 cannot observe an unconscious state 
of a self, and all that I could know about it would 
be that it was a state of a self, and an unconscious 
state. But this is enough. For, when I consider 
what is meant by a self, it seems to me clear that 
a sell is something which cannot have a part in 
common with another self. The peculiar unity 
which a self has puts it into a relation with its parts 
which is such that a part could not have it to two 
selves. Or, to put it the other way round, any 
relation which a substance could nave to two 
wholes, of each of which it is a part, cannot be the 
relation of the state of a self to the self. 

Since selves persist through time, each self is 
ilivided into parts persisting through the parts of 
the seifs persistence. (And these parts it would 
have, even if we were wrong in our view that acts, 
of knowledge, volition, and the like, are parts of 
the self who knows and wills.) It seems equally 
impossible that any part in this dimension should 
be common to two or more selves. 

The impossibility of any part of any self belong- 
ing also to any other sell is, we may say, an 
ultimate truth, and cannot be proved. But it can 
be indirectly supported by discussing various ways 
in which it has men said that it is possible that 
one part should belong to more than one self. In 
the nrst place, it is often said that one self (and so 
the parts of it) can be part of another, if the in- 
cluded self is a manifestation of the inclusive self. 
This view has always been popular, because one of 
the chief grounds for wishing to show that one self 
can be part of another has been to make it possible 
for man to be part of God. For various religious 
motives many people have been anxious that a 
personal God — a God who is a self — should be the 
whole of what exists, or the whole in which all 
spiritual life falls. oAnd, if man is to be part of 
(rod, it is a natural and attractive view to regard 
man as manifesting God’s nature. If a self could 


be part of another on condition of its being its 
manifestation, it would cover those cases in wliich 
people are generally most desirous to show that 
one self is part of another. Now, it is no doubt 
true that a self can manifest the nature of a whole 
of which it is a part. Thus we may say that Dante 
manifested the nature of the society of the Middle 
Ages, and that Chatham manifested the nature of 

S ’" ’ nd. But England and the society of the 
e Ages are not selves. Again, one self can 
manifest the nature of another. Thus a theist, 
who was not a pantheist, might say of a good man 
that he manifested the nature of (lod. But the 
manifestant is not part of the self whose nature he 
manifests. It seems that in many cases in which 
it is said that one self can part of another the 
assertion is based on a confusion about manifesta- 
tion. It is said that the inclusion can take place, 
if the included self manifests the other. And, 
because a self can be conceived to manifest the 
nature of a whole of which it is a part, and can be 
conceived to manifest the nature of another self, 
it is confusedly held that it can be conceived to 
manifest the nature of something which is both a 
whole of which it is a part and another self. But 
this, of course, is an illogical inference. 

In the second place, it is suggested that, if a self 
A perceived a self B, and all its parts, and had 
other contents besides those perceptions, then B 
would be a part of A, and the parts of B would 
also be parts of A. This suggestion also applies 
chiefly to the inclusion of man in God. For we 
know of no case where a man can perceive another 
man, or his parts, and it is generally said (though, 
as said above, probably erroneously) that this 
would be impossible. But in the cose of God it is 
often thought that this limitation need not apply. 
It is possible, no doubt, that B and its parts might 
be perceived by A, whether A was (jod or not. 
But this will not make B and its parts into parts 
of A. B perceives its own parts, or some of tnem, 
but the relation of having them as parts and tlie 
relation of i)erceiving them are quite different re- 
lations, and, if A should have the second, it doc.s 
not follow that it will have the first. The con- 
fusion is probably due to the fact that, in our 
ordinary experience, no one perceives the part of 
a self except the self of whicili it is a part, and it 
is therefore mistakenly assumed that anything 
which did perceive it must be a self of which it h 
a P&rt. 

These considerations diminish any doubt which 
might fall on the truth of our position that the 
inclusion in selves of other selves or their parts is 
impossible. If it really is an ultimate truth, it 
may be said, why have so many thinkers believed 
that it is not true at all ? But any force that there 
might be in this objection is diminished when we 
see that many of the people who asserted that the 
inclusion was not impossible had confused it with 
one of various other things which are quite possible, 
but are not the inclusion in question. 

It is sometimes asserted, not only that such an 
inclusion is possible, but that we have empirical 
evidence that it does occur in those comparatively 
rare instances usually known as cases of ‘ multiple 
personality.’ The most striking of these, and the 
one best adapted to prove the contention, if any of 
them could do so, is the case recorded by Morton 
Prince in his well-known work, The Dissociation 
of a Persormlity (New York, 1906). It does not 
seem to the present writer that any of the most 
interesting facts recorded in this book, or any 
other facts of the same class of which he has read^ 
are incompatible with the view that only one self 
is, in each case, concerned with all the events 
happening in connexion with any one body, the 
characters, and the events remembered by that 
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self, suffering rapid oscillations, due to causes not 
completely ascertained. That such oscillations do 
take place has been certain since the time of the 
first man who became quarrelsome or maudlin 
when drunk, and reverted to his ordinary character 
when sober. The oscillations in such a case as we 
are now considering differ in degree, no doubt, 
from those seen in every-day life, but they introduce 
no qualitative difference. 

Whether all the facts recorded of multiple 
personality can be explained in this way is a 
question into which we cannot now enter. But, 
if there were any of such a nature as to be incom- 
patible with the theory that a single self was con- 
cerned in them, they would necessarily bo of such 
a nature os to be compatible with the theory that 
they were caused by two selves, neither of them 
including the other, or any part of the other, which 
happened to be connected with the same body — 


a connexion which we do not come across in any 
other part of our experience, but which has no 
intrinsic impossibility.^ Thus any fact of multiple 
personality, whether the divergence of personahty 
were slight or great, could be accounted for without 
requiring the hypothesis of inclusion, and no doubt 
can arise from these facts as to the correctness of 
our view that the impossibility of the hypothesis 
of inclusion is an ultimate truth. 

Since such inclusion is an impossihility, it follows 
that, unless I am the whole universe, the universe 
cannot be a self. For I am aware of myself as a 
self, and, if I am not the whole universe, I am part 
of it. And the whole of which a self is part cannot 
be a self. This result is the same whether, of that 
part of the universe which is not me, all, some, or 
none consists of other selves. 

Litbraturb.-— S ee the authoritiea cited throughout. 

J. Ellis McTaggart. 
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Efiryptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 787. 

PERSONIFICATION (Introductory and 
Primitive). — Personification may be defined as the 
act of attributing a living, conscious, and active 
personality to inanimate natural objects (from the 
.smallest object to complete portions of the physical 
w'orld, and even the whole world itself), to forces 
and phenomena, to manufactured objects, or to 
abstract ideas and words. 

There are two great difficulties in studying a 
subject like personification ; (1) to discover the 
exact significance to primitive man (or, failing him, 
uncivilized man) of W'hat we call ‘ personality ’ ; 
and (2) to reconstruct, as far as possible, the psy- 
chological mechanism behind the process of personi- 
fication. The first of these problems neea not be 
treated here (see Life and Death [Primitive], 
Personality). With regard to the second, there 
are so many examples of personification collected 
by modern bibliography that our only practicable 
plan here seems to be to arrange the facts roughly 
in classes and, noting as we go along the partial 
explanations that thw suggest, try to come to a 
general conclusion. The examples in each cla.ss 
are so numerous that only a few can be mentioned. 
For further details see the literature at the end of 
the article. 

I. Classification. — i. Inanimate natural 
objects. — The forces of nature and portions of the 
pljysical w’orld (as primitive man imagines them) 
everywhere form the mo.st important subdivision 
of the first class of personifications. It is impossible 
to draw up a complete list of all the varieties in use 
among the extinct primitive religions, and of those 
of which present-day uncivilized races give us a 
poor and aistorted idea. But we may present a 
list in which the order followed is tliat 'correspond- 
ings roughly, to the principal divisions of the 
universe as conceived by the most typical of those 
reli^ons. 

First there are the elements themselves, or, 
rather, what primitive man imagines to be the 
principal elements forming this universe. Water, 
lire, and earth we find universally conceived as 
persons. But this generalization presupposes an 
effort of fairly far advanced synthetic conception. 
A rougher or more childish 8uMivi.sion is usual, 
the more elementary naturism generally resulting 
in the following classes ; 

(a) The sky, or (much more frequently) the 


Greek (E. A. Gardner), p. 792. 

Indian. — See Nature (Hindu). 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 794. 

Semitic (W. H. Bennett), p. 800. 

different skies or portions of the world that is con- 
ceived as above the earth and separated from it b}' 
the world of air. These are sometimes superim- 
posed regions and sometimes real separate worlds. 
For tl»e process of personifications of tiiis clas.s see 
art. Sky-Gods. 

(6) The intermediary space between the sky, 
conceived as a solid world, and the terrestrial 
world is formed by air or airs. See art. Air AND 
Gods of the Air. 

(c) Tlie terrestrial waters form one of the 
commonest classes of personification. The sea or 
the different seas («..q., the ocean of Dahomey, the 
glacial sea of the Eskimos, the Ouajit Oirit of 
the Egyptians) are wide-spread types. These per- 
sonifiea waters are quite different from the waters 
of lakes and rivers (see below, I. 2 (c)). They are 
maritime waters. A point to be noticed is the 
general predominance of a special personification 
for the water which forms the boundary of the 
inhabited world — e.g.f the^old of Homeric 
Greece. In most cases it serves to connect the 
mass of terrestrial waters with those held up by 
the sky or those of the ‘ abyss ’ on which the eartli 
rests. ' This notion throws light on primitive 
cosmogony, and on the primordial water of so 
many mythologies, from which every thing and 
every personified spirit, even the Supreme Being, 
came forth in the beginning (cf. art. Water-Gods). 

{d) The personified earth (not as an element, but 
as an expanse) has a place in most ancient myths ; 
it appears at the very dawn of cosmogony in its 
creator r61e. Almost all the religions which 
reached the stage of outlining a world-history 
show the earth in this r6le, either alone or, more 
frequently, with the co-operation of the personified 
sky (see Sky-Gods). Usually the earth is con- 
ceived as female and consequently as a mother (cf. 
Earth-Gods), but in exceptional cases {e.g., in 
Egypt) it is personified as a man. He engenders, 
and the r61e of giving birth to the world is reserved 
for a female sky. The necessary concourse of 
the two elements is identical ; but the maternal 
rdle of the sky shows a more philosophic idea of 
origins. 

1 No great difficulty is represented by the fact that, on this 
theory, one self would sometiines ‘remenil>er' what had 
happened to the other. Two sucl? telvea would have an im- 
portant and unusual connexion, in the occupation of the same 
body, which might well be sufficient to account for this. 
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(e) Quite distinct from the person of the earth 
are the clithonic personifications of the under 
world. They correspond to various conceptions 
among j»riniitive peoples, and concern not the 
superlicial living layer of the soil, bub a region 
(piibe difl'ereiit from the earth, al)out whose struc- 
tme and extent races have had very difl'erent ideas 
(see Death anp Disposal of the Dead, State 
OF THE Dead). It is sometimes regarded as a single 
division, sometimes as a series of divisions of the 
organized world. For these underground regions 
see Under World. 

(/) At the foundation of the series of personifica- 
tions created by naturism we find the ‘ abyss,’ or 
the primordial mass, usually imagined as liquid. 
In some cosmogonies it is the oldest of all persons, 
before the sky and the earth, wdiich are only its 
emanations or persons sprung from it (see Sky- 
Hods) — e.g.^ tlie Egyptian nun and the Huniero- 
rhalda3an abyss in advanced relij^ions, ami ‘the 
wat(‘rK’ of the Busliongo and of the myths of S. 
Africa at the earlier stage. 

Such a series of personifications is the j)rotluct 
of an advanced natiirisTu. It presupposes a com- 
j>lete view of the su])posed subdivisions of the 
world, ami, consequently, quite a poiver of generali- 
zation. W'e may therefore reasonably suppose that 
it is fat from representing the piimitive stiige of 
tlie per.sonili cation of nature. Much more ancient, 
to all apj)earance, are the fragmentary personifh^a- 
tions found in every part of the universe. Before 
the sky was jiersouilied as the one universal sky, 
man per.soni tied separately, and as so many distinct 
entities, the different parts of the firmament, the 
various regions of the difieient skies (not to mention 
their inhabitants [see lielow, T. 2 (ff-)]) ; he imagined 
and jieisonilied the ‘lower sky,’ the ‘upper sky’ 
(as still seen in the Pyramid Texts at a much later 
date), the sunset sky and that of the sunrise, the 
‘skies of the horizons,’ etc. ; in the same way the 
spaces of the air were divided into quarters and 
domains, each of which w’a.s a }jerson. As for the 
waters which sleep or roll on the surface of our 
planet, the enumeration of their personifications 
would he endless — springs, fountains, brooks, 
streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, marshes, etc. Their 
characteristic traits also sugge-sted other personifi- 
cations, viz. cascades, torrents, rajnds, and cata- 
racts. It .should he noticed that the pre-historic 
religions of the valley of the Nile and those which 
we iind to-day on the Black Continent or in Poly- 
nesia point towards the same conclusion : it is m 
springs and e.specially in lemarkahle irregularities 
of surface {ra])ids, cataracts, etc.) that the most 
ancient j>ersonifi cations of water seem to occur ; 
i.e.y the notion of force or energy siqierseded 
that of expanse. The phenomena peculiar to an 
aquatic region, like Morbihan in Brittany or the 
lagoons on the west coast of Africa (ct. K. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
London, 19h6, and JSigerian (Studies, do. 1910), 
reveal a similar mechanism for the particular 
cases. 

The same infinite variety of persons is found for 
tlie solid element. The w hole book of Nature is 
included, from the great peaks and high mountain- 
summits and the promontories and headlands on 
the coast to isolated rocks, from forests to isolated 
clusters of trees, from the great Arctic iceberg to 
isolated islands of ice. 

The personifications of the chthonian domain 
liave less numerous manifestations ; grottoes, 
caverns, and especially passages siinpo.sed to be 
entrances to the other world. The akir and 
amentit of ancient E^pt have their equivalents 
in many a semi-civil^fw ^race in Africa at the 
present day, just as the various ‘passages’ in the 
subterranean domains of ancient Chaldaea or of 


Homeric Greece have theirs in the remains of 
uncivilized religions. 

2. Natural forces and phenomena. — Tiie long 
list of personifications of physical nature shows us 
a constantly-recurring fact: among the objects 
most frequently per.sonified we always find in the 
first rank those wliich attract man’s attention 
either by their characteristic, exceptional, or ab- 
normal appearance or by their apparent^activity 
and its direct effects on man for good or ill. And 
if, as is probable, the understanding of the first 
causes and of the general manife.stations of physical 
phenomena is beyond the intellectual power of 
primitive man, we again reach the hypothesis that 
personification originated not in the great divisions 
of the material universe, but in its very small 
fragments or poitioirs when they seem to Jitlract 
attention by an exceptional activity (h* power. 
It is therefore by isolated things, or small portions 
of space, of the eai th or of the waters, and esj>et*i- 
ally by manifestations of their energy api)arent to 
the .senses, harmful or beneficent, that personifica- 
tion must have arisen. This seems to be proved 
by an examination of the various personified 
natural forces, which we shall class, for convenience’ 
sake, in the .same purely artificial order as before. 

(o) Thus, in the domain of the celestial we find 
personified alongside of regions of the heavens 
laving no apparent rble, like the Milky Way, all 
bodies whose movements ami courses attract atten- 
tion, and esjiecially those whose activity seems to 
intluence teire.strial phenomena or the state of 
human beings. This process of j»er.sonilication 
seems anterior to real deification and to any astro- 
logical system (see SuN, jMoon, AND Stars), 'riu; 
personification of tlie solar or lunar tx^lipse as a 
hostih' monster is a universal religious }>lienom(jnon 
and is everywhere of first imjioitance. As a general 
rule we notice the pre-eminence of comets over 
lixed stars in their normal aspect, that of planets 
over the con.stellations, and that of the moon t/ver 
the sun (generally found among uncivilized races). 
Here w-e get fresh light on the origins of i»ersoni- 
fication. Wo also see the importance attached 
to the personified thunder-bolt, lightning-llash, or 
thunder-peal, as to all fragments of meteorites and 
fire-balls, and especially to the rainbow, to which 
so many primitive religions give an important place 
among sacred personifications. It is only at the 
.second stage of religious evolution {e.g., in N. 
Africa, in Nigeria, among the Dallas, among the 
Hereros, in Ethiopia, and in Egypt — to mention 
only the African region) that these manifestations 
of tlio world above are connected w ith the personal 
activity of the sky- god ,* they become his voice, 
his appearance, or iiia material fragments (cf,, e.g,, 
the tnunder-gcxl or the ram-god of Dahomey). 

(6) In the personification of air phenomena we 
find the same state of affairs, sometimes w'ith more 
definiteness. AColus in classical mythology and 
the Chaldsean Demon of the South Wind are only 
two among many survivals of a great number of 
persons who, before being gods or spirits, in the 
proper sense of the word, were the ‘animation’ 
(see Animism) of the most violent and remarkable 
phenomena of the air. The north winds of the 
savages in northern regions, the tempests of the 
Ainus, the winds of the whole of pre-Columhan 
America, the storms, great rains, hurricanes, 
cyclones, and water-spouts of so many savage races 
throughout the world did not become real gods 
until a much later stage (China, Kandhs, Melanesia, 
New Zealand, W. ana S. Africa), Later still they 
became the attributes or the manifestations of 
great gods. But that is not to say that they were 
always directly personified for their own sakes. 
A careful examination of cases shows that these 
activities are usually connected with a fixed and 
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visible point of the material worltl ; it is with a 
peak, a summit, an iceberg, or a headland that the 
gusts of wind, storms, and hurricanes are connected 
{e.ff., Lake Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the Cameroon summits and the Ruwenzori moun- 
tains), and not with the spirit dwelling on these 
peaks or headlands, but, on closer examination, 
with the personitied peaks or headlands. The 
problem tia more difficult in personifications of 
phenomena such as the aurora borealis among 
races of cold countries, the St. Elmo fire, and the 
zodiacal light ; and great caution is necessary here. 

(r) But the region of ‘persons’ of the water 
(torrents, rapids, cascades, cataracts, etc.) shows 
the same facts (see above, I. i (c)), as do also the 
clithonian manifestations. Points where earth- 
quakes are frenuent, the volcanoes of Kilimanjaro 
in Africa and those of Mexico, Fujiyama in .lapan, 
and the Icelandic geysers were i>ersonitied for their 
own sakes, and as (listinct persons, from the very 
fact of their activity, before becotning simply the 
habitat of a s])irit or a god who shows his j)articu- 
lar energy through them. 

This review of the inanimate physical world and 
its cliief niaiiifeatations of power scerns to lead to 
the conclusion that personification (without con- 
sidering yet whether it proceeds from pure anim- 
ism or from a kind of dynamism) originated in 
man’s encounter with a series of objects, and in 
phenomena attributed to those objects, and sup- 
posed to be endowed with will and intelligence, or 
at least passioii.s, and consequently forming a per- 
Honalitj% as primitive man understands it. But 
this explanation is only partial, and, a.s a matter 
of fact, the juocess of formation of the per.sonalitj’^ 
is mucli more complex. Tlie naturistic world is 
only one ))art of the domain of personification. 

Tn the veiy undeveloped stages of non-civilizcd 
societies wo find a complete group of personifica- 
tions which apparently cannot be f3xplained in this 
simple way. Such an abstraction as time, e.g.^ 
seems a. priori likely to escape personification, in 
the concrete sense of the word (the only accept- 
able sense in the case of primitive or non-civilized 
man). But we find tliat this personification is of 
general occurrence, in pre-Colurnban America {e.g.^ 
Aztecs and Mayas) as well as in proto-historic 
Africa (the Nile Valley) or non-civilized Africa 
(Yoriibas, Ashantis, Dahomans, etc.), where tlie 
‘]ters(ms’ of the chief seasons or divisions of the 
meteorological year, of the type of the American 
Nipumukhe anil the Pipuniklie, the Egyptian taru^ 
etc., play an important part. And these are real 

i )ersoiiitications, not rdles or ‘ appearances ’ assumetl 
»y the spirits or gods, of whom these divisions of 
time wouhl be simjile emanations. 

The problem thus becomes very complex. At 
first there may have been the conception of per- 
sons who-^e activity shows itself in a group of 
regular phenomena, classified by the human mind 
under such simple terms as ‘months,’ ‘seasons,’ 
etc. From this a generalization would take place 
in time and space of those more humble personifi- 
cations which we find in the forms of personifica- 
tion.s of germination and maturity, of the return in 
spring of certain vegetable or cereal species, or 
more commonly in the form of the ‘grain -spirit’ 
or the spirit of the crops or harvest. These minute 
personiheationa, arising partly from animism and 
partly from dynamism (see below, I. 4), would pro- 
ceed, as in the cases mentioned above, by more and 
more extensive generalizations up to an elaborate 
series of phenomena considered in their complete 
evolution. But the explanation becomes very 
doubtful in a case of personification of larger 
divisions of time, such as the ^ear (cf. PERSONIFI- 
CATION [Egyptian]), c^le, period, etc. The stellar 
explanation is not snmeient, for it is evident that 


these ‘persons’ have a real existence, independent 
of the stars and the celestial movements to which 
they ultimately adapted themselves. 

Taking time-divisions in descending order, we find personi- 
fications of the divisions of the season ; of the month and its 
subdivisions into four weeks or shorter periods; then of the 
day and its parts, hours or their equivalents. The complicated 
systems of the non-civilized Far East, of Central America, and 
of VV. Africa show independent (and sometimes ingenious) 
typos of these groups of iiersonifleations. Bnt hero we must 
notice : (1) the purely conventional and artificial character of 
many of them, and (2) their depcndenc.e, real though often 
dillk'ult to prove, on spirits or deities ; these psfMido-pcrHonsare 
in reality dependences or ‘virtues’ of deities or spirits far 
oftener than entities with an existeni'c of their own. 

A similar reservation must he made witli r<‘j;.ir(l to the 
divisions of space, not the natural divisions whicli are eimmer- 
ated above (I. % («)), but the symmetrical ones invented b> Liie 
half-knowledge of savage races or those of a proto-liistoric 
staife — e.fj., the four cartlinal points of tlie c-oninaHs, or ‘ cclcHlial 
houses’ personified. Careful inquiry shows that, in the cases 
studied up to the present, these divisions are always ‘ funcliotis’ 
of some spirit or deity. It may be held, on the coiunirv, (hat 
the spirit or god aHSumed the personifhiations, or that he was 
originally subordinate and became detached from them Ihil 
closer examination shows that, as a general rule, he is anteiior 
to them The personifications, then, always slight l.v arLificial, 
depend on the god from the very beginning, aiui not the god on 
them. 

3. Manufactured objects. — We now roach a new 
set of personiheations, which cannot bo entirely 
explained by dynamism any more than by direct 
animism — artificial divisiori.s of tlic eart h made by 
man himself, or inanimate things which man has 
inoduced or shaped with his own hands. The 
most characteristic exnniple.s of the former are the 
jiersonilied State, province, or domain ; of the latter 
the personified liunian constructions (city, town, 
village, fortress, isolated buildings, and, most 
naturall3% temple or chapel). Anot her irn]>ortant 
group of ‘persons’ is the vast crowd of objects 
worked on or manufactured by man, from the 
gathered sheaf of grain or bunch of plants to imple- 
ments, weapons, macliines, and instruments of nil 
kinds. The most remarkable group of personifica- 
tions of this type consists of constructions such ns 
bridges, or cult-objects such as tabernacles, altars, 
etc. (cf., c.<7., artt. Ai/rAR, Bridge), in which 
the distinct personality is clearly seen. We must 
reserve the examination of the mechanism control- 
ling the formation of thi.s class in the meantime ; 
the following gronp.s may help to explain it. 

A. Abstract ideas. —Perhaps we may find new 
liglit in another class of personifications, which 
seem at first sight to proceed from a kind of anim- 
i.sm grammatically applied by human language 
to pure abstractions. The personification of good 
or evil forces and of harmful qualities or powers, 
such as will, force, justice, order the Egyptian 
Ma'et), health, illness, death — in a word, abstrac- 
tions — is a religious phenomenon not only of nni- 
ver.‘»al occurrence but also of the greatest antiquity. 
Although onr data have been enriched by liundreoH 
of excmlent new examples since the facts and 
arguments of Max M filler and E. B. Tylor were 
advanced, the theory itself does not seem to have 
made corresponding progress. It is wise to regard 
as a kind of ‘ disease of language ’ a great many 
personifications, which in any case do not appear 
to be primitive— e.f)., functions or functional 
qualities of an intellectual Jcind (calculation, archi- 
tecture ; e.g.f the Safkhet-*abui of Egypt) or of a 
physical kind (hunting, fishing)— and to consider 
many of these personified activities or characters 
as detached dperaf, so to speak, of certain demons, 
spirits, or ^ods, with whom they are constantly 
associated m all religions; and, lastly, we must 
reject as artificial and purely conventional all 
that is comprised to-day under the very vague 
name of ‘allegory’ — vices, virtues, arts, sciences, 
commerce, industry, etc. —as 'ihese are late inven- 
tions to which a real j^rsonality has never been 
seriously accorded outside of rhetoric or poetry. 
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But, even after these eliminations, there remains 
an imposinj? number of abstract persons who 
defy any single interpretation. Is time, con- 
sidered %n abstractor a person ? The Greek XpSvot 
points to an aflirniative. Space and Destiny 
ii^re as personalities in more than a hundred 
rmigions, from the most humble to the classical 
systems of antiquity, and not only distinct from all 
the divine persons, but often superior to them or 
hostile towards them. Matter (Eip^p. mm) exists 
in several non-civilized systems. Neither pure and 
simple animism nor animism workinf^ through 
lan^iage can explain these abstract entities satis- 
factorily. 

Some light, however, is thrown on them by the 
present-day religions of some savage races. If, 
e.p. , we look at the personification of the idea of 
disease, we find that abstract generalization is 
beyond the conception of primitive man. There 
are diseases, but not disease in the abstiact. 
Every affection or pain is either the definite work 
of a spirit or demon or a definite penson. The 
wealth of amulets, fetishes, and attempts at 
images (painted, carved, and sculptured) estab- 
lishes this fact beyond all doubt. Now, fetishi.sm 
proceeds from dynamism as much os from animism ; 
e.g.r in W. Africa malaria, sleeping sickness, 
accesses, gastric derangements, and smallpox have 
special representations or separate feti^ies and 
form persons having no connexion with each other. 
Similarly, Oro, the Dahoman disease-god, is origin- 
ally the personification not of disease in general, 
hut of internal bodily pain (probably lumbar or 
intercostal pain). There were as many real per- 
sonifications as there were localized diseases and 
pangs, including hunger and thirst, which are 
real beings. It is only at a much more advanced 
stage that we find the personification of disease 
or pain in general ; and still later (needless 
to say) that of beings such as Evil, etc. We may 
say tnat such fictions as Death holding in her hand 
Anxiety, Pain, and Misery {e.g., the Hel of N. 
Euro])ean myths) are purely literary and belong to 
the period of the creation of myth and folklore. 

Here also we apparently come to the same con- 
clusion as in the case of the cosraographic and 
cosmogonic personalities : the earliest personifica- 
tions w ere not inclusive or general, but myriads of 
small personalities born from objects, events, or 
fragmentary experiences. More tliorough research 
into the metaphysics of the non-civilized will 
probably lead to the same conclusions for person- 
alities such as Force, Health, Knowledge, etc. 
The religious texts of proto-historic and {ire-ldstoric 
Egypt are valuable here as the only wTitten evidence 
of primitive thought. From them W'e see that there 
was not one physical force, but several ; more than 
one kind of health and productiveness ; twenty 
kinds of ‘ knowledge’ — of deceit, of ‘ cleverness,’ of 
‘magical powers,’ etc. — and not one Knowledge. 
And everywliere the tendency of primitive personi- 
fication to form separate entities reappears. 

This leads us to the very important personifica- 
tion of death. There is hardly a single race among 
whom Death, under the most diverse forms, has 
not been a person and had its place in myth. We 
need not consider the stage during which it is a 
purely allegorical figure, as in classical and modern 
literature. Death personified, and a real person, 
is found almost everywhere. Are we to tliink that 
it also is a later generalization, and that origin- 
ally there were ten or twenty difterent kinds of 
death, forming as many personalities ? The nature 
of death among the various races (see Death and 
Disposal of the Dead) seems to lead to a different 
conclusion. To printitive man death is not anni- 
hilation, but a rupture of several elements, all more 
or less perishable, but each keeping, at the 


moment of what is called death, its own separate 
life, capable of being prolonged. Death is there- 
fore not a state, but an energy or an act. It is 
always the act of a person, every kind of death 
being the result of the evil activity of one of these 
persons. Death is thus an effect, a consequence, 
and yet It has become, at the some time, a single 
personality like each of the other personified 
energies. „ 

We find in many religrions a Death with its kingdom, a Deatii 
with it* court, niinietere, and anny ; and this at first gives the 
idea of a power as ancient and as distinctly personal as the 
oldest gods and spirits. But the Death of so many myths and 
religious literatures does not belong to primitive soil. Tlxe 
study of African, shamanist, or Australian death shows that 
the earliest stage had no conception of the huge formidable 
figures created later by the great semi -civilized mythologies 
of Polynesia and S. America, the learned religions of the 
olassiual world, or the systems of N. Europe. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the Death of pre-CoUimban Mexico is a distinct 
personification ; it is more probably an attribute, a force 
belonging to a deity, as is the case with the supreme god of a 
region of Black Africa. And it should be noted here that 
ancient Egypt (which (kept so closely to the ideas of non- 
civiiized races in many respects) is not aoauainted with 
a personified Death ; the monster Tiat is not death, but the 
destruction which consumes ghosts. 

It has seldom been remarked that death has 
always been personitied, while life has not been 
personified to the same extent. There are fev 
indications so valualde as this fact in reaching by 
synthesis the conception of death that prevailed 
among primitive men. Life was not the opposite 
of death. When death became a personification, 
it was by the ordinary process of personifying 
acts and energies. But nfe defies definition by 
the savage mind ; it seems to be neither a state 
nor an energy, hut, in the majority of tlie cases 
examined, a thing inseparable from various frag- 
ments of matter, and, consequently, impossible to 
personify separately. We can only mention this 
peculiarity in pa.ssing ; it is common among non- 
civilized peoples, and may lead to important results 
in the study of primitive jisychology. 

II. OONCLUSlO^iS AS TO ORIGINS AND PROCESS. 
— I. Personification forms. — However incomplete 
our enumeration of the various kinds of personi- 
fications may he, its first result is to show the 
(perliaps preponderating) importance of the notion 
of force. But how was this notion expressed ? 
The material forms given by man to the variou.^ 
personifications supply important elements for the 
consideration of the origin and nature of personifi- 
cation. And, while the material classification of 
so many hundreds of persons is difficult, the 
bibliography at our disposal gives a sufficient 
number of distinct types for the various religions. 

( 1 ) The first category comprises anthropomorphic 
forms. The sex of tliese personifications is deter- 
mined sometimes by the material objects which 
are their corporeal essence, sometimes by their 
activities, anrl sometimes by language. The Sun, 
man or woman, the Moon, of male or female sex, 
the Stars, of different sexes, the Father- or Mother- 
Earth, are examples which might he supplemented 
throughout the whole of the cosmographic series 
examined above (I. 2 {a)). 

(2) Animal forms (apart from the difficult ques- 
tions of zoolatry and totemism [y.v.]) constitute 
the second of the gi*eat classes. The ram-thunder- 
holt, the serpent-rainbow, the dragon -tornado, the 
dragon-eclipse, the white-bear-tempest, are among 
hundreds of examples. As a general rule, animal 
figures seem to he the form preferred for personifi- 
cations of aweinspiring energies, rapia action, 
and terrible aspect. ‘Mixed’ forms, i.e. half- 
animal and half-human, do not seem ever to be 
direct formations, hut result from the union of two 
or more personalities originally distinct. 

(3) Lastly, monstrous or fantastic forms, of 
strange or horrible aspect (e.^., the South Wind in 
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the Chaldtean religion), for very simple psycho- 
logical reasons, are reseived for wicked peisonifi- 
cations. An examination of the chief forms of 
persons of this category, as represented in the 
iconography of N. Europe, Polynesia, Africa, and 
pre-Columban America, yields abundant facts in 
support of this. 

But do these three forms (anthropomorphic, 
zoomoriyiic, and monstrous) reiiresent the really 
primitive way of expressing ])erHonalities ? An 
alhimative answer amounts to admitting that 
idolatiy jireceded fetishism. The study of the 
crudest forms of personification among savages 
shows a dill'crent mechanism, which at the same 
time gives us a closer view of the manner in whudi 
a great many of these ])eisonalitics ai(‘ elaboiafed. 

Ot course, we must cliniiuat(‘ all the nersonilica- 
tions intioduced b_> a later age — lhe]niie\v poetical, 
allegoiieal, coiivimt ional, or grammatical — as 
aitilicial and without foundation. Tliey are oftmi 
simple jiic.tograjihic devices, if we may say so, 
imjilyiiig no leal belief in a positively exi.sting 
person. We shall also omit the various personali- 
ties that are merely hypostases (see below, II. 4 ) of 
deitiiss of superior rank. I’hey are sinijily lingu- 
istic or pictographic means of expression and not 
tndy primitive. 

In the lirst place, then, the process of ]iure and 
.simple animism, asTyltu'dctines it (PtT^i. 4*25), and 
the psychological rneclianism by which Keane {Man, 
Past and Present, pj). 279 f., 421, 5021.) exiilains 
anthropomorphism (y. r.) are contradicted by an 
incrca.sing array of facts, and it noiihl be luo.st 
incorrect to assume here (as has been so impropeily 
done ill many other problems) that the mentality 
of the savage is the same as that of the child. 
Ihiie aiul siiujile animism is jierhajis reconcilable, 
strictly sjieaking, with the .statement that in 
naturist nersonilications the spirit is inde^iendent 
of the object or thing which it personities (the 
system of inflexion.s oi the Bantu languages is a 
sti iking example of this conception); hut it 
clashes with the personilications of acts, forces, 
and energies. If it connects tliem with sjiecilically 
distinct spirits or gods, it at the .same time ilestioys 
the real existence of these personifications. If it 
allows them to exist, it cannot explain, in the 
majority of cases, either their characteii.stics or 
their material appearance. It is undouhtediv true 
that for primitivi* man eveiything lives, and that 
there i-' no such thing as an inanimate object. 
Everything ha.s an anuna (or sevcial), and each 
thing manifests by its real or imagined activity 
the existence of a conscious voluntary principle 
endowed with instimits, feelings, and passion.s. 
But what do we hnd to be the favourite material 
means emplojmd to expres.s or Hx these personali- 
ties and make them real ? As a rule tlie forms 
have no direct connexion with tlie forms that we 
should ex fleet to result from tlie beliefs attaclied 
to tlie personalities. Tlieriomorphism or zoo- 
morphism, e.g., IS proved to be the re.sult of most 
complicated processes (as is usually the case among 
savages, because they cannot see the simjde, the 
general, or the synthetic) ; it is manifestly the 
product of ultra-conventional, symbolical concep- 
tions, as far removed from the real nature of 
the personality which they express as, e,g,, the 
Christian representation of the dove is from tlie 
theological idea of the nature of the Holy Spirit. 
The most common and most ancient practice of 
uncivilized races was to tran.slate and incarnate 
their fiersonifi cations in aniconic objects. 

The great number of fiersonifications of plants, 
fruits, stones, pebbles, animal or vegetable debris, 
and especially the fantastic combinations of them 
made hy the liand of man, are indications of vital 
importance. It is well known that even in the 
VOL. IX. — 50 


fetihhes with human or animal form (real semi- 
idols) the force or virtue — in a word, the soul or 
the jierson of the fetish — does not defiend on tlie 
form or the eharactci Lstics of the puppet of wood 
(or any other material), but on the collection of 
bones, feathers, hairs, nails, leaves, grasses, or 
other .substances that cover it or are lixed in its 
head, on its back, or in front of it. Now these 
medleys are not magically connected with the 
spirits or demons of the Is'ings from whom they 
proceed ; it is an entirely diflcrent personality that 
IS named and lixed in the fetish hy such collec- 
tions. 'rhe relation, therefoie, is not animistic. 
It may be objt;ctcd that the fetish itself is not a 
person, but tlie mome.ulary shcltci, the abode, of 
a person. But even this objection (sii]>]>ohiiig it to 
be true for all so-called fetishes, Avliicli is lar trom 
being the ca.se) would tend to conliim t he dyiiamist 
character of the origin ot persomhcation in the 
instaiice.s examined so far. 

2 . Symbolical representations. — We .shall ex 
amine brielly the methods of the dynamist expres- 
sion of pcisonilications. I'hcy aie extremely 
varied. .Sometimes jirimitive man proceeds hy 
allusion to the .siijiposed atiinities of the entily to 
be jiersoTiilied with the whole class of suhstances 
the separate menihers of which jirodiice jiart of the 
energies belonging to it; this is (he origin of 
fetishes. Sometimes he inoc^eeds in tlie same way, 
hut hy antinomy 01 antiphrasis. Sometimes he 
employs the animal or vegetable forms, simide or 
complex, by moans of w liich the jierHon usually 
manifests one of In'-* acti\ ities (tliis jirocesH is (jiiite 
dillerent from diiect animistic rejneseiitation ot 
the ordinary habitat of a ncr.soiiality ; that has 
to do with animism jiroperly so calhul, zoolatry, 
d end rol airy, and, later, idolatry). In other cir- 
cumstances he jiroceeds by symbolism or sympa- 
thetic magic, representing ' tlie objects whose 
virtues or idiaractei istics most lesemble those of 
the itersonalitios which he wishes to ex))ress(cf.,c.^., 
J. Henry, VAtne d'an peuplc afriram ' les JSani- 
bara, Paris, 1909, p. 212 fV.). Sometimes theie aie 
allusions (very difficult for us to understand) to the 
virtues cxpre.sscd by imlour.s, personifying some 
supeiior force, or by lines, strokes, or geometrical 
com bin ati OILS, or hy .stones whose clearness, 
brilliancy, and texture arc the material expies.si(>ii 
ol the qualities of the personality. Easier to 
understand, are the proces.ses which express the 
conception of the jiersonality in lifelike representa- 
tions, hy association of ideas, the effect for the 
cause, or vice versa -a. g., the ell’ccts of inundation, 
fire, death, or disease— by mateiial allusions or by 
symbolical parallels, by means of objects fliat 
suggest to the mind their first canse.s or, on the 
other hand, their results; examples are the pei- 
Bonilication of thunder by fragments of stoiui or 
meteorites (which later become the ba.sis of lith- 
olatry), the use of horns to jiersonify strength, and 
of all kinds of brilliant objects to personily light, 
etc., or the representation (in Dahomey) 01 a pole 
painted blue, with red dots, to personify smallpox 
(because the body of a black-skinned person sull'er- 
ing from tliLs disease assumes that appearance). 
In the anthropomoriiliic class the different personali- 
ties ot the various pain.s and jihysical ills (including 
hunger and thirst) are translated by the repre- 
sentation of the result of their energy — a man 
with a twisted neck to personify wryneck, a man 
as thin as a skeleton to nersomfy consumption, 
etc. This class is unlimited and includes all kinds 
of expres.sioiiH of good and bad pcr.sonih< al 10 ns. 
It leads, by extension, to the representation of the 
personality hy the figure of a being who, in 
character or jiowers, comef- 'nearest the activity 
imagined in the personality represented — an 
important process, as it is the origin of fully half 
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of the zoomorphic or therioinorphic tigiires. A 
still inore curious tlevelopment is tlie materializing 
of the person ilication in the representation of an 
obje(!t which produces effects similar to those pro- 
duced by the personality to be expressed ; the 
stick, the sword of hard wood, the arrow, the 
lance, the stone axe, and the imitation of lightning 
are the most remarkable examjiles of this class. 
It has had a most important result, in the much 
later idea of placing these representations in the 
hands, on the head, or on the body of images with 
human features, in order to complete, ])y gesture 
oi attitude, the manifest ex])re8Hion of the activity 
displayed, and it has contributed in large measure 
to anthropomorphism and idolatry. 

3. Personification of energy. — These examples 
are perhaps sulhcient to throw a little light on the 
difficult question of the origins of personification. 
The originating elements are many, and there is 
every appearance that all have heen active separ- 
ately and from the very beginning. It cannot be 
denied tliat pure and simple animism was first 
respoiisi])le for a large number of the persons 
believed to exist in tlie physical world of rocks, 
mountains, waters, winds, etc. — in a word, of 
nature broken up into thousands of objects. | 
Direct animism also explains the j)er8onality given 
to the i)rod acts manufactured by man. The need 
of concrete images of words, even the most abstract, ; 
the need of giving them, so to speak, flesh ami 
hones and visible attributes, was also the source 
of a number of personifications, and for this gram- 
matical animism the views of Tylor, correcting the 
exaggerations of Max IMuller, are an excellent 
scientific Inisis. 

But, besides these forms, and at the same time, 
another feeling led primitive man to personifica- 
tion. Neither the trmna nor the orexau of recent 
1 heories seems to define it exactly, any more than 
the ‘feelings of immeiiKity ’ or of ‘ incoercible 
force* of F. B. Jevons’s ingenious theory {hitrod. 
to the Study of Comparative liehgiov, p. 114 fl’.). 
Conceptions so strongly synthetic are beyond the 
mentality of the savage. If we may make an 
attempt at a more correct explanation, primitive 
man seems to have confusedly gues,sed the exi.st- 
ence of an impersonal force, united to matter, 
distinct and diflerent from Hjiirits, demon.s, or 
gods, w ho.se existence and activities he also recog- 
nized. He never attempted to define this force 
theoretically ; he did not even try to conceive it 
in its unity any more than he could, in the case of 
matter itself, do anything but perceive some of its 
fragments or aspects. But liere and there he dis- 
cerned its manifestations, eithei in duration (c.//., 
the seasons) or in .sj>aee {e.g.^ the celestial regions 
or quarters of the sky), or in both at once 
germination), or, lastly, in the encounters with in- 
visible forces which he experienced. Whenever he 
discenied these more or less fragmentary mani- 
festations, he detached tliem from the mass of the 
inaccessible and the unknown, and by this very 
act he created a personification. It became 
detached from the whole with the same ease which 
in developed religions gives so many multiyde 
souls, essences, or attributes to one and the same 



ity of breaking up into dill'erent personifications a 
single force confusedly surmised (but never seen) 
justifies one of tlie most noteworthy character- 
istics of the evolution of the savage’s notion of 
personality. 

Such personalities were naturally, and by pre- 
vious definition, deprived of all moral character. 
They had, for good <!^r ill, only the qualities which 
liest explained the physical manifestations whose 
activity had led man to imagine as first causes of 


such activity the existence of certain persons. 
Now, this is something entirely different from 
anthropomorydiism — though many writers {e.g.^ 
Jevons) have imagined it to be so originally — viz. 
that man proceeded by first imagining beings like 
liimself, and then endowing them with jiassions 
and manifestations of energy similai to his own. 
Certainly, when jirimitive man, in order to define 
tlie appearance of these personifications, tried to 
realize their de.sire8, appetites, instincts, passions, 
and beneficent or harmful emanations (benevol- 
* ence, anger, pity, resentment), he had no othei 
resource in his thought, still less in hie spoken 
thought, than to use as models the images and 
words which he used of himself. We often do the 
same when our yioor terminology hirces us to say 
‘ God hears,’ ‘ God sees,’ He ‘ undei stands,’ lie ‘ is 
grieved,’ or He ‘jiaidons,’ or even when we say 
j that He ‘ knows.’ 

A discussion on this point would be usele.ss, as 
it is merely a question of terminology. At bottom 
the process of ascribing a character to a certain 
pensonalily has resulted chiefly from the sujipoMKi 
experience and the knowledge claimed of its 
material manifestations, by observing the most 
characteristic phenomena of the life of natiiro- 
its winds, its waters, its vaiious Hsjiects, and Us 
apparent conviilsion.s. These are the essential 
charactciistics of all tliose personifications ; and 
the inevitable consequence was that they mu^t 
have been originally totally inditlerent to the 
human being. They were neither friendly noj 
hostile to him (these words are devoid of meaning 
toprimiti\e man). I’hey lived and showed then 
powers in the direction which satisfied tlien 
aptitudes and needs. Where man felt then 
activity to 1-ie heljiful or hainiful, they were in (lie 
end classified as good or bad. But this process 
was very slow, for tlie effects of the activity of 
those jiersons on the human being determined the 
relations of reverence and fear, and suggested 
inveigling them long liefore men thought of loving 
or hating them. Such relations, aiming at self- 
protection or utility, were neither hostile noi 
friendly ; they were utilitarian. They were not 
measured by the theoretic pow er of the persome, 
but by the frequency of the relations with rmtii. 
A faiofl’ and quasi- inactive ])er.sonification, like 
the sky, e.f/., niay be among many iincivili/ed 
races the mo.st ancient, powerful, and remarkable 
of personifications, while at the saiiuj time it is 
the one with which they are lea.st concerned, and 
to which they pay only the most meagre of 
reverential or propitiatory rites. 

This simple formation of the characters of 
personifications from observation explains syncre- 
tism — in a w^ay which at lirst sight is almost 
paradoxical— much more easily than it could he 
explained if the question of moral qualities had to 
play a part. As a matter of fact, the conferring 
on a certain personificiation par excellence of a 
separate definite activity, then later of a permanent 
activity (equally definite), has given rise to specifi- 
cally functional personifications. But, in projxu- 
tion as the complexity of an activity of natme 
was better understood by man, he detached from 
the first personification separate new iiersonalities, 
conesponding to the separate new forces which he 
undei stood. But such a mechanism, by its veiy 
facility, must just as easily work in the op[)osite 
direction. For at the same time the advance of 
thought and research on the jirincijile of causality 
was constantly connecting with each other succes- 
sions of activities at first believed to be sej^iarate, 
so that, alongside of the continual multiplication 
of jiersonificatioiis by more corniilete knowledge 
of the complexities of life, there w'as found in the 
Avorld a gradual (and not less continuous) uniting 
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of personilications originally separate. Thus new 
persons constantly appeared, and the former ones 
* at the same time gradually merged into each 
other, by the play of the multiple souls of a single 
being or by the theory of ‘aspects’ or that of 
hypostases of one and the same person. In this 
incessant double pro(!Css a sort of primitive syn- 
cretism tended to evolve. Sprung at one and 
the samel time from the various animisms and 
from what, for want of a better name, we must 
call dynamism, primitive personification, having 
reached this point, enters the sphere of semi- 
civilized and advanced religions (for which see the 
following comparative articles). 

Litkraturk. — J. G. Frazer, Tendon, lOOT-lJ? , Goblet 
d’Alyiella, Croyancen, (iislitvtionH, 3 voIh., I’aris, 1911, 

OtKjin aixd Growth of the Concefttion of God (II L), London, 
1892; Herbert Spencer, The Pnnciplee of Sociology, 3 vols., 
do. 1893-93; F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparatire Religion, TSew York, 1908 ; L. H. Jordan, Com- 
parative Religion itn Ad/uncts and Allies, London, 1915; A. 
H Keane, Man, Past and Present, Oambridffe, 1899 ; A. Lang;, 
Myth, Rttual, and Religwn, 2 vols., London, 1899 ; A. Le 
Roy, La Rehgion des priinitifa, Pans, 1909 , Max Muller, 
Mott velles Ktudes de mythologie, do. 1898; S. Reinach, Cultea, 
uiythea et religions, 4 vols., do. 1905-12, Enff. tr., London, 1912 , 
F Ratzel, The Hist, of Mankind, Eiiff tr., 8 vols., London, 
1890 98, W. Schmidt, ‘ Onpmede i*id<^ede Dien,' in .4 ntArojw/., 
Ill 11908] , E. B. Tylor, PC\ 2 vols , London. 1891. 

Geoucie Koucart. 

PERSONIFICATION (Egyptian).—!. Scope 
of the article.^— In tins article it is intended to 
deal only with those deities which can reasonably 
he called ‘ personifications ’ ; and these are deities 
of which we havm reason to believe tliat they were 
suggested more by inward reflexion than by ob.ser- 
\ ation of external things — deities, in fact, in which 
the conceptual or thought element looms larger 
than that of sense or })erception. The distinction 
is an artificial one, for the act of deification 
obviously implies a highly conceptual view of tlie 
thing deified; the sun, c.tf., though an object of 
perception, could not liave become a god except 
througli certain qualities oi power and the liKe 
attributed to it. Th(i value of the term ‘ p(3r8oni- 
fications’ as a means of classifying our facts is that 
it enables us to attack the problem of goil -making 
.at its nearer and more easily explorable pole. 
Starting with gods of a highly abstract character 
like I^ike’, ‘ magic,’ we thence pass on to more 
concrete deities — e.g., personified geographical 
terms like Anientet, ‘the west.’ At the border- 
line of our subject are c.ertain psychical entities 
like Uai, ‘soul,’ Kliaihet, ‘ .shadow,’ and symbolic 
deities like Shesniu, the god of the ‘ oil-pre.ss ’ and 
‘wine-press,’ and Me.skhenet, the goddess of th(‘ 
‘birthplace.’ Beyond the border we find it con- 
venient to place nature-gods, animal-gods, fetishes, 
and all classe.s of gods whose names immediately 
evoke the image of particular objects or pheno- 
mena in the visible world. 

The propriety of im;lii<ling symbolic gods under this head 
might be questioned on the ground that their names, unlike 
those of otlier personilleations, do not corresi»oiid t«i the pre- 
cise thing that it is intended to personify, but symbolize it by a 
generalized concrete object intimately connected with it, to 
which i>ersonalitv is attributed. Thus Shesiuu is the god who 
presides over vintnery and the production of oils, but his name 
does not signify these activities, but means the ‘ press ’ used in 
i-onnexion with them. From the Egyptological point of view, 
however, it would be inadvisable to separate this category of 
deities from those which can more Justly be called persomlica- 
tions ; Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace,' e.g., is usually found associated 
with Shav, ‘ fate,’ or Rcnenet, ‘ nursing ’ 

The ground to be covered in this aiticle has been demarcated 
in reference to the jisychological notions of perception and con- 
ception, but we might equally well haie defined perjoniflc4i- 
tioriH in terms of ‘things’ and ‘names.’ The Egyptians seem 
themselves to ha\ e regarded the matter in that light, for the 
following words are put into the mouth of the god Hike’ : ‘ I 
am that name which the Sole Lord created, when as yet there 
were no two things upon the earth ’ (P. Lacau, Textes rehgieux 
Hgyptiens, Paris, 1910, no. 78, line 5 f ). 


1 The writer is deepU indebted to Dr. A. Wolf for valuable 
criticism and advice in the use of terms. 


2. Personification and language. — Language 
is full of metaphor from personal life, and, since the 
meaning of every name is coloured by the predi- 
cates and epithets used in connexion with it, a 
sort of aniniatisni is involved in all sjieech, as, 
indeed, it is in all thought. But, when the 
Egyptian says that a lire ‘ gives’ warmth, or that 
right ‘ brings’ its venture safe to port, it is hardly 
correct to cite this as sutticient evidence of personi- 
fication ; the Hjieaker may have been utterly 
unaware (hat his exju'essioiis implied the attribu- 
tion of personality either to fire or to right. A 
second Egyptian, on the other band, in the 
moment of jiroiiouncing the same jihrases, may have 
had a dim mental image of fire and right as jicrsoiis, 
in which case personih (nation of a rudimentary ami 
momentary kind would undoubtedly be involved. 
Language, then, using personal metaphors, does not 
necessarily attribute personality, though it jno 
vides a fertile soil out of which a more real because 
more conscious and iiermaneiit personilication 
springs up almost inevitably. 

3. Causes of personification. — (^r) At)<>/og//.- 
VVe are not here seeking the origin of the earliest 
gods, and are therefore entitled to start our inquiry 
at a ]>oint of time when tlie Egyptians already 
possessed a multiplicity of deities. 1 1 seems obvious 
that in such an atmosphere new deities would be 
created with the utmost ease, if only to .sustain the 
character ami style of a mythological passage. 
When it was related that the sun god He emerged 
u])on a lily from the nriineval waters, called Niii or 
Nunn, it became almost inevitable that tho.se 
waters should be spoken of as engendering Kc , and 
the lepetition and vaiiation of the same theme 
would soon convert Niii or Niinu into a fully- 
fledged deity, whom Be' addre.ssed as ‘ my fat her,’ 
and who was accounted ‘ the eldest god.’ In quite 
different (ion texts analogy and close association 
might work very similar results : thus in one 
Theban tomb the ‘lifetime’ (' rtJi e) of the deceased 
owner and the ‘false door’ (nf/c), where ollerings 
were laid before him, are excejiUonally co-ordinated 
with ‘ his soul,’ ‘ liis fate,’ and otlier entities both 
here and elsewhere considered divine; and in the 
next sentence all the substantives tbu.s co-ordinated 
are referred to as ‘these gods' (N. de (4. Ihuies 
and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb of A tnenmihcf, London, 
1915, p. 99 f.). This is an instructive instance of 
the way in which gods were artificially multiplied. 

{h) Pictorial art. — A second highly important 
cause of iiersonilication was the wide extension 
given to painting and scnljiture as a means of 
recording ideas and facts. The inability of pic- 
torial representation, as such, to meet all the 
exigencies of expression imjiosed by thought and 
language early led to its bifurcation into the two 
separate branches of illustrative art and hiero- 
glyphic writing (.Ao«rna/ of Egyp, Archaeology, ii. 
[191.5] 71-75). These two branches pursued their 
development jmrl passu and in constant comlnmi- 
tion with one another, and it not seldom happened 
that one of them eneroaelied upon the domain of 
its fellow. There can be little doubt that the 
actual step involved in personifHiation was often due 
to an encroachment of this kind ; sculpture en- 
couraged personification by usurping the function 
of writing and by attempting to express pictorially 
things which in reality rather called for expression 
in language or writing ; e.g., a frequent thenie in 
the adornment of early tombs was the bringing to 
the decea.sed of funerary supplie.H by hi.n country 
estates ; the latter, however, could hardly be 
depicted otherwise than by allegorical inet hods ; 
the word for ‘estate’ (ncet) being feminine, it was 
natural to represent the list of fontrilmting estates 
as a proce.ssion of women witli ofierings in their 
hands. The adojition of the pictorial medium may 
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thus have been the accidental means by which the 
image of a personal agent became perpetuated m 
the minds of the Egyptian in connexion Avitii 
names of things that bad hitlierto evoked no 
very definite or tangible images. In the early 
temples this procedure was exl ended. The obvious 
analogy between the fruitful ness of the provinces 
and the fertility of the Nile was sei/eil upon hy the 
artists, who dej)icted the provinces in the image of 
the Nile-god, giving to them, as t-o him, the head 
of a male deity but the milk-laden breasts of a 
niotlier. Nor did this artilicial multiplication of 
gods end here ; material jirosperity could almost 
e(|ually Avell be attribnteil to such abstract causes 
as ‘ riches,’ ‘ peace,' or ‘ health,’ or else to general 
concej>tions like ‘seed,’ ‘summer,’ or ‘creative 
command ’ ; all of these might accordingly he 
represented in human shane, their sex being deter- 
mined by the grammatical gender of their names. 
It is noteworthy that these wholly artificial beings 
are apt to be associateci in the sculptures with 
deities of a far Jess dubious character — a fact 
which conhl not fail to assist the legitimation of 
their existence ; hy this are meant a readiness to 
consider them on the same footing as the old, 
universal ly-recognized go<ls, and an absence of any 
feeling that they Aveie mere inventions of the 
mind, not to he taken seriously. 

For some earlv and lypiral re]iresentAtions of this kind see 
L. Borchardt, Das (t'raMenkinal dt'S Konajs S'ahn re\ Leipzif?, 
191 vol. ji ]>lat€‘H 2ti, 29, 30, with the comments by K Sethe, 
pp, l)9f., lost 

(c) Wrtfinfif. — Egyjitian hieroglyphic writing, 
lieing born in the fashion described above (/d» 
never succeiMled in purging itself entirely of its 
o/igmal pictorial elements. These survived, in 
particular, in the class of signs known as ‘deter- 
minatives,’ which are simitly picture-signs placed 
after phonetically wiitten words in such a way as 
to determine or suggest their meaning. All written 

names of gods are followed hy the sign repre- 


senting an ordinary male deity, or else hy 


, the 


falcon-god Ht)rus, the ty[)e of the gods, upon a 
standard such as was carried in religious proces- 
sions ; the latter was the earlier method God- 
desses similarly were indicated by the presence of 


the sign for which is sometimes substituted 


either one of the two determinatives of male 
deities or else the image of the typical ser])ent- 


goddess, Buto, \L. Now this very habit of writ 


ing, together with the fact that only few words 
were allowed to disjiense with determinatives, 
would naturally tend to bring the question of 
personificjition or non -personification actively into 
the field of consciousness. For Egyptologists the 
presence or absence of such determinatives is the 
most natuial test: when, e.g., we find the word 
‘ life’ with this clear meaning and determined with 
a sign of dhunity, then we can hardly refuse to 
speak of it as personified. 

(r/) The fuvaamriitnl cause . — The causes of per- 
sonification considered hitherto are, hoAvever, con- 
tributory rather than fundamental. At the root 
of all god-making lies a icsjiectful attitude of 
mind towards certain phenomena, physical or 
mental, arising from a conseiousness that they are 
sources of poAver ditficult to control, yet necessarily 
to be reckoned Avith. It is in connexion AAutii 
either the practical or the intellectual interests of 
mankind that thi^ respectful attitude of mind 
manifests itself, and a broad survey of the concej)ts 
jiersonified Avill show that they represent either 


facts that have a direct hearing upon human 
Avelfare or notions that appealed essential to a 
mythological interpretation of the Avorld. Of 
course personification did not ahvays necessarily 
follow immediately upon the realization of the 
iniportaiiee of a concei>tion ; it is a definite, more 
or less conscious step taken at a given moment. 
Psychologically considered, personification appears 
to be the reaction against the vaguenes^’ and con- 
sequent elusiveness of conceptions as compared 
Avitli perceptions — in other Avords, the tendency, 
ui)on realizing the forceful, influential nature of a 
phenomenon, to form a mental picture of it more 
vivid and thcrefoie more in accordance with its 
supposed imiiortance. The method in Avhicli (his 
Avas done will he explained below ; lueanAvliile it 
must lie said tliat, looking beyond this general 
statement, Ave cannot ically account for the selec- 
tion of the concepts pei sonified except as <lue to 
chance, i.«. to causes too complex to he summed nj> 
in one general formula. Certain points, hoA^ever, 
stand out clearly. There is sometimes an alter- 
native to personification : attributes deemed ot 
importance may attain to a sort of jiersonal r(‘ality 
hy being made characteristic of one or other of 
the great gods. Thus I’lioth became the god of 
learning, Ptah the god of haiidiwoik, Min the god 
of procreation. Personification and attribution 
may coexist; c.q., Maet, the godde.ss ‘right,’ is 
found lieside Ptali, ‘the lord of right’ {neb nul'ct). 
Afliliation often selves as a means of reconciling 
the two; the sun goil Ke had a clearly -markt'd 
ethical aspect, and in conseiiuence IVlaet was 
described as his daughter, A point of a ditterent 
kind Avorth noticing is that, on the whole, the 
]>ersonification of evil things w^as avoided in Egypt ; 
Solid, ‘fear,’ is one of the rare exce])tions. j/iis 
reluctance to attribute power and irnjiortance to 
Avhat IS had s])eaks volumes for the o])tinn.stic out- 
look of the Egyi>tians. 

4. Personification and visualized form. — All 

personification, hy definition, involves a certain 
change of appearance, visual or other. Let us 
consider what happens Avhen the sky is personified, 
though strictly tins example lies heyoml tin* scope 
of the present article. Language and thougnt 
being uiuihle to escaj)e from the human analogy, 
it follows that the more ‘moaning’ the sky 
acquires, i.e. the more niiiiierous the attributes 
and functions ascribed to it, the less able Avill the 
perceived physical reality he to do jii M(‘e to the 
augmented conception as a whole, ( learly the 
deliberate positing of a personal agent in placid of 
or be.side the perceived reality will provide a much 
better ])eg upon Avhich to hang the previous and 
subsequent conceptual accretions, and will allow of 
the expression of these in much more vivid, heenuse 
more personal, language. The visual sense being 
by far the most important of the senses, personifi- 
cation usually manifests itself in a visual form, 
whether this be actually externalized (sculpture or 
painting) or merely implied hy verbal iniMgery. 
Sometimes one worn is kept for tlie phy.sical reality, 
likened, ‘ sky,’ Avhile an old synonym is eiiqdoyed 
for the personified concept, line Nut, the heaven- 
goddess. In the visual forms that personifications 
assume the specific characteristics of the things 
personified tend to be indicated : the Nile-god has 
the sAVclling breasts of a mother and a hotly covered 
Avith wavy lines suggesting water ; Nut, the 
heaven-godtie.ss, forms an arch with her liody, 
snpjmrting herself wdfh hands and feet above the 
recumbent earth-god, Geh ; the ‘external mani- 
festation,’ bai^ is a bird with human face, the 
hird-Iike appearance apparently being intended to 
symbolize the ease Avitn Avhich the hai could ascend 
to heaven ami take a place among the stars ; the 
ka^ or ‘character,’ being nothing more than the 
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Hjiiritual iinaj^e of a man, follows the changes of 
his growth, the ha of the child being a child, and 
• the ha of the grown man being a grown man. 
Elsewliere cruder methods are used for represent- 
ing the specific character of a personification : 
Sokhet, tne marsh-goddess, is sometimes shown 
with a plantation of reeds and flowers )>la(!cd upon 


her hum;)^ liead ; Maet, ‘right’ 


wears 


the feather which for some unknown reason is the 
symbol of right ; Sia, ‘ understanding,’ either has 
his name written in hieroglyphs over liiin or else 


has the characteristic phonetic sign in the 


written word sui actually touching his head. 
Personification, curiously enough, does not always 
demand that, t he deities which it forms should be 
depicted outwardly in the form of a person ; all 
that is deman(le<l is that there shall be some con- 
crete and easily visualized rallying-point round 
which the attributes of personality can group 
themselves. The harvest-goddess Ernutet is repre- 
sented either as a woman with the head of a cobra 
or as completely a cobra ; this is doubtless because 
that snake was so frequently found among the 
ripe corn. The names of tuu tain jiersomlications 
may suggest concrete symbols of this kind 
(symbolic gods) ; thus Shesmu, the god of the 
wine-piess and of the oil-press, really personifies 
the making of wine and oil, wldch is symbolized 
under this mental image ; the picture of the wine- 
I>ress occurs incidentally in the hieroglypliic writing 
of his name, and it is cioubtless mere accident that 
the god himself was not pictorially represented in 
that form. 

5. Degrees of personiiScation. — In its most 
rudimentary form personification was, for the 
Egyptians, little more than a natural mode of 
emphasis, analogous to our use of capital letters in 
writing. Hut between this embryonic form of 
deification and the most fully developed personifi- 
cations almost every stage of growth can be 
observed and e.vemplilied, until at last there is no 
distinction between them and the iirincipal gods 
of the pantheon. Indeed, the main interest in the 
study of fiersonificatioiiH is tlie promineuce wliich it 
gives to the fact that the vast majority of gods^ 
ditlei from them not in kind but only in degree, 
that theii charactoristics are not those of real 
persons, as the language of the older school of 
mytliologists would often seem to imply, but that, 
since they are merely coiicejits decked out in the 
semblance and trajipings of real jiersous, their 
individuality is at all times of a very precarious, 
unst.ahle, and indefinite kind. Tneir gradual 
acquisition of substance and externality can 
nowhere better be seen than in the evolution of a 
personified abstraction. The metaphors of lan- 
guage, as we have seen (§ 2 ), give the primary 
impulse ; but it is to sculpt nre and, in a less degiee, 
to ideogiaphie writing (§ 3 {h) (c)) that is largely 
due tlie definite creation of a personality that is 
visualized with some clearness and even with a 
certain measure of consistency (§ 4 ). Around this 
nucleus the theoloLdans and the myth-makers 
weave their tissue of legends and adulatory epithets, 
each new tale and each new title adding to the 
appearance of objective reality, making the per- 
sonification more lifelike. At last men may be 
prevailed upon even to worship it. The history of 
yike’, ‘magic,’ may serve us as an illustration. 
Originally perhaps a mere descriptive term pre- 
dicated of indiviaual acts of a certain mysterious 

I Some ffods, of course, were really persons. The Pharaoh 
was a god, and a certain number of human beings, both kings 
and private persons, were deified after their death. See art. 
Herokb and liKRO-woRSiiir (Egyptian). 


quality, it first becomes a collective term for a 
number of such acts, and then a designation of the 
particular quality that they possess in common.’ 
Assuchilike’ is described in the ryramid Texts 
as speaking threats against unfriendly gods. 
Thanks to exaggerated verbal imagery of this kind, 
Ilike’ is next found in the Vtli dynastjq depicted 
upon a temple wall as a male deity at the head of 
a procession of iiersoiiified districts. Tliis develop- 
ment niai ks his definite entrance into the pantheon ; 
henceforth it is easier to describe tlo! functions of 
magic in reference rather to the vividly remembered 
linage made familiar in sculptuie tliaii to the 
remote and somewhat elusive^ eoiicL‘])t, and mythical 
traits now tend to he invented which have but 
little relation to the observed facts that gave lise 
to tlie word ‘ magic.’ The jirocess, w^e must be 
careful to observe, is one not of substitution, but 
ot dillerentiation ; the old general teim Ai/jr’ eoii- 
tinnes to exist and have its uses, but side by side 
with it is the conception of a god IJike’, which 
come.s into play when the mind, so to speak, is 
(li.'ierently attuned, when tlie imaginative, emo- 
tional tendencies are being given more rein. In 
a Middle Kiiigilom text fjike’ figures as a deity 
created by the sun-god Ke -Atiim ‘ when as yet no 
two things existed ’ ; and from his activity as 
deputy of the sun-god sjirang all living things. 
The fantastic idea now gained currency 1 liat dead 
men might become reincarnate in the likeness of 
so i>otent a divinity, and sjiells having this end in 
view were invented. Ne.xt IJike is found escort- 
ing Re through the nethei world, as he sails by 
night underground from west to east ; in the 
temple of Luxoi we behold him in attendance at 
the biitb of a now riiaraoli. Lastly, in (iijcco- 
Komari times, be is discovered at Esneli as tlie son 
of the god Khniim and the goddess Nebuii, actually 
receiving a cult under the name of y ike’-pe-kliroil, 

‘ magic - the -child ’ ; here doubtless his image, 
visible and tangible and as living as any god can 
ever become, was jueserved in its owui shrine and 
attended by bis own priestly servants. It is not 
maintained*, of course, that 1,1 ike’ ever took a 
place among the highest gods of Egyjit, but in tlie 
end he ajipears to lie hardly at all more spin ions 
than the best of them. 


Oi: yike’ see an aiticle by the present writer In PSUA 
xxxvii. 25;t~262, aJHO ib. xKXviii [19101 15i9. 


6 . Instability of personifications. — («) Instability 
of visual form. — I nere "was very little stability as 
regards the outw^ard forms of per.sonificatioir^ ; 
nor w'ere human shapes nece.ssarily prior to animal 
or other shapes. The goddess of the harvest, 
ErnOtet, was a cobra-goddess from the start, A 
good instance of a god with secondary and variable 
animal shapes is »Shay, ‘ fate,’ who in his earliest 
occurrences — e.g.^ in the papyrus of Ani (ed. E. A. 
W. Rudge, London, 1913, vol. i. pi. 3)— is human- 
headed. Later, and perhaps through assimilation 
to the creator-gud, Khniim, lie is represented as a 
goat (Budge, Grccnfeld Papyrus, London, 1912, 
pi. 108) ; and later still the writing of his name 
shows him to have been imagined in the form of a 
serpent, or else in the semblance of the animal 
of Seth (see (d. Moller, Die heiden Tote n papyrus 
Rhindy Leipzig, 1913, p. 54, no. 370). Symbols 
can likewise he secondary. The spelling of the 


god , Sekhem, ‘power,’ in the 

Pyramid Texts shows that he was not at that 
time invariably considered to manifest himself m 
the outward appearance of a sceptre (a word for 
sceptre is sh 7 n) ; but in the temple of Ahydos we 
see seulptuied upon the walls a sceptre accom- 
panied by the words ‘ Tlioth, slim of the god.s,* 
1 This is mere hypothesis ; see below, § 8 , adjinem. 
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where ‘ acentre -power/ is the abstraction 

‘power’ visualized in the form of a sceptre, imbued 
with [)6rsonality, and iinalJy identified with Th^th. 

For references to sffrn see W. Snieifelberir, in RTAP xxviii. 
[1900 1 104. 

{h) Siyigularity and multiplicity . — The very indi- 
viduality of personifications was of a dubious 
quality. We have just seen that Sekliem, ‘ power,’ 
could be merged into Thotli and so lose its identity 
and inde{>endent existence. Some different ex- 
amples of a similar variability must now be quoted. 
Meskhenet, goddess of the birthplace, at some 
moments appeals with a single, (iistinct i)ersoii- 
ality of her own, as a deity aceom[>anying the 
other divinities of hiith (Khnuin, ^eqet, etc.) from 
child he<l to childbed, there d(‘termimng the length 
of life decreed for the new-born babe. Klsewheie, 
however, we gather that every man possesses liis 
own Meskhenet (Davies-Gai diner, luc. cit .) ; accord- 
ing to Abydcne tiadition, there were four goddesses 
of the name {11. Lepsius, Todtenbnch der Agypter^ 
Leipzig, cli. cxlii. ), wlio were sometimes 

identilu'd with Tefenet, Nut, Isis, and Neplithys 
respectively (c g., Lensius, Devkuialcr, iv. 82a). 8o 
too we have Sia’, tlie god of understanding, but 
elseu here we read of the personified understanding 
of every god (K. Sethe, Die altagyp. Pyramidev- 
texte, J.«ei})zig, 1908, no. 411).' Even old-established 
gods might multiply their personal i{ les in a similar 
way. Khnum, e.g., not only acquires a new and 
separate personality for every new locality in 
wliich he was woi snipped, but he is also on rare 
occa.sion8 named as a private creator-god of whom 
every man might posse.ss an exami»le of hi.s own 
(Davies-Gardincr, pp. 9tl, 113). In short, the world 
of deities reflects, on the one hand, the unity, on the 
other hand, the infinite variability, displayed in 
the mental world ; it can ditt'erentiate and identify 
in the same manner as thought can distinguish 
and comjjare. No rule can be set up as to whether 
a god will first manifest himself as a unique or 
as a multiple being: in the case of Khnum wc 
can hardly doubt that KhnCiin, absolute, preceded 
‘his (particular) Khruiin.’ On the other hand, 
personified ‘character,’ clearly started as a 
general term, innately deified and varying with 
(‘ach individual possessc^r of a ka ; nor is it until 
the New Kingdom, and then only very rarely 
indeed, that Ka is found as an ahsolnte, single 
deity, equivalent almo.st to our ‘ Providence ’ and 
apt to be equated with the Nile as the fount of all 
well-being. About the same time it became usual 
to attribute to the sun -god He' and to his descendant 
( he I’haraoh a stereotyped list of fourteen kas, or 
attribute.^, each of which had its own specific 
nature and name, such as ‘power’ or ‘brilliancy.’ 
They are often depicted, together with a series of 
female counterparts, in the late temijles. 

The hitherto unrecognized meaning ‘ Providence ’ for Ka (e.fj., 
J. F Chanipollion, Manuments ds VEgypte et de la Nubie, Pans, 
1835, pi 264 ; H. Bruffsch and J. Duuiichen, Reciieil des monv- 
nh'nta ^(jyptiem, Leipzig, 1802-85, in. 92) is due to the same 
onier of ideas as that which connected the ka with shay^ 
‘fate.’Gr. i/rai? or ^aiy-utv (see W. Spiegel berg, in ZA 

xlix. [1911] 126). For the fourteen kas of R6‘ see PSRA 
xxxvili. 83-89, 94 f. 

Singular personifleations were viewed under two aspects : (1) 
as forces acting at the moment in which they are spoken of, and 
(2) as historical characters whose existence lay m a far distant 
past. To these is aoaietiines implicitly added a third and future 
aspect — e.g., when we find the hope expressed that a dead 
man may assume shape as some personified being like pike’ 
(§ 5)- 

7. Personification and cult. —There is no inherent 
reason why personifications even of abstract idea.s 
bliould not become the objects of a cult, but as a 
matter of fact few of the deities dealt with in this 
article were ever honoured in that w ay. Tlie one 
really important exc<vjption is the kn, the personi- 
fied character or individuality of a man ; this was 
1 Hereafter quoted as Pyr. 


supposed to cleave eternally to the tomb after the 
death of its owner, and from the earliest times 
both kings and their subjects possessed ‘servants 
of the ka,' or ‘ A;n-priests,’ wdio administered to 
their cult. Of Renenet and Meskhenet (§ 9 [a) 5, 
(/) l)we read in the XVIIIth dynasty that offer- 
ings \vere made to them among other gods at 
Speos Aitemidos (Sethe, Urkunden dcs agyp. 
Altertums, Leipzig, 1900, iv. 389). Ilil'e’, as we 
have seen, was in Greek times wor.shi]>ped at 
E.sneli (§ 5). Sesha’t, the goddess of writing, seems 
to have had a cult even in the earliest, periuds. 
When, however, [iriests of Muet and 1,1 ike’ are 
mentioned in Old Kingdom tombs, it must not be 
at once concluded that those deities possessed 
temjdes and an organized cult of their own ; it is 
clear from the contexts that the holders of these 
titles w^ere always judges or doctors re.‘'])ectively, 
and it may well liave been merely the exercise (»t 
these secular functions that constituted the ritual 
of then priesthood. 

8. Personifications and epithets. -We now re- 
turn to a subject touched upon already in § 3 (d). 
In the light of tlio last paragraphs jau sonifications 
now ajqjear as concejitions inllated with a new and 
sjuirious nio<le of being, w'hieh tliey enjoy, so to 
speak, in their own right, not by virtue of a j>ara- 
sitie existence as attributes or epithets, d’liemost 
perfect examjdes are inlinitives per.sonilied, like 
Onekh, ‘life/ ’Aut-yeb, ‘elation of heart,’ ‘joy/ 
for the inlinitives are by their veiy nature abstract 
and w'ithdrawm from the actual objects, here living 
creatures and joyful beings, from which they derive 
their es.Mential cliaracteristics. In Egyptian texts, 
however, a technical difficulty prevents us from 
recognizing such i)ersonification8 as easily as we 
could wish ; no vowels being written, it is seldom 
possible to discriminate jicrsonified infinitives from 
other personilied parts of speech. Hence it is 
usually necessary to examine the context verj' 
carefully in order to decide wliether an apparent 
person! lication is really such or is an ejiithet 
Epithets may be participles, adjectives, or common 
nouns, or may be [>araphrased by expressions like 
‘ lord of right ’ instanced above (§ 3 (rf)). The 
important feature of epithets is that they serve to 
qualify, not the idea inherent in Uieinselve.s, like 
personiiications, but <leities whose existence i^ 
uite independent of them, resting u]Km wholly 
ifi'erent postulates. Thus, when we tsome across 
the god Shill, the question arises whether this 
nieaiis ‘ power ’ in the abstract or ‘ the powerful 
one,’ referring allusively to Osiris or to some otlier 
god. Thi.s the context alone can settle. 

The above statement must not be read to mean that all per- 
Honified abstractions are in the infinitive. On the contrary, 
Egyptian, like other languages, often conveys the idea of the 
ah.sLract through the concrete; the name of the goddess 
Ma'et, is probably a feminine particle, ‘she vr that 

which is direct,’ Gr. rb Uko-lov, the Eg 3 'ptiaTi language express- 
ing a neuter sense by means of the feminine gender. Win 
* writing ' should have been personified as a goddess and not as 
a god is obscure ; the name Sesha’t possibly, but not oertainb', 
means ‘she who writes.’ ‘magic,’ is a substantive per- 

sonified ; but whether the nominal formation involved in this 
name is one appropriate to common nouns or to aiistractione is 
beyond our knowledge. On symbols see above, § 4. 

9. The more important personifications. — Cum- 
pletenesH is here out of the question, and the follow- 
ing enumeration is intended merely to give some 
idea of the field covered, and of the various degrees 
reached by personification in d ifi'erent cases. The 
vocalization of the names is usually quite hypo- 
thetic, and the classification makes no pretence to 
have a scientific principle. 

(a) Life, death, fate, etc —(1) '6nek^ ‘ life,’ depicted as a 
Nile-god(J. E. Gautier and G. J6quior, FouUles de Licht, Cairo, 
1002, p. 25, Xllth dynasty). He is also named on the Turin 
altar iii. [1874] 112), a monument of quite late date, not 

of the Vlth dynasty, as sometimes supposed. Elsewhere he 
appears with head of crux anmta and body and limbs of a man, 
carrying a divine banner (e.g., A. St. G. Caulfeild, The Temple 
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of the Kin()» at Abydoa, London, 1902, pi. 14, XIXth dynasty); 
this is a mere decorative device. 

( 2 ) Mout, ‘ death,’ only once in a poetical passage of late date ; 
see art. Lifh anu Dkatii (Egyptian;, § 4. 

(3) Sonb, ‘health,’ as Nile-god (Gautier, loc. cit.y, in an 
inoantation where parts of the body are Identified with vaiious 
duties, ‘ thv intestines are health ’ (A.Eruian, ‘ ZauberMjH uche fur 
Mutter and Kind,’ verso, 5, 4, in ABA W, 1901), see also . IIIX). 

(4) Shay, ‘ fate,’ (4r. »//at 5 and ’Ayaeov AatVwv, in one place 
dftscrihcd as 6 /xt'yas fiatVwi/o <f}vovvoxOoi'ioK (see Moller, loe. cit., 
and, for his various visualized forms, § 4 ). For the ehay of 
individJfels see Davies-Gardiner, loc. cit. ; ‘his shay* is later 
sometimes suhstituted for ‘his ka.’ 

(5) Renenet, ‘nursing,’ personifleii as a woman ; to be ciire- 
fully distinguished from Ernutet {I (3)); often coupled with 
Shay (a (4)) or with Meskhenet (f (1)) ; at Edfu identilieil with 
Sesna’t, the goddess of writing (Lepsius, iv. 41c). For the 
rcne/iet of individuals see Davies-Oardiner, loc. cit . ; for her 
cult, above, § 7 . 

See also Ah'e, 'lifetime' (§3 (a)), Meskhenet, ‘birthplace’ 
(below, t (I'D ,’and, for the creator-god KhnCim, § 6 (?>)). 

(6) Attributes of liiiuuj beniijs. — ( 1 ) Ma’a’, ‘seeing,’ and ( 2 ) 
S 6 zeni, ' hearing,’ in late timcH depicted as male deities , there 
was also a combined deity Ma’a’-Sozem, ‘ seeing-hcaring.' Cf. 
P.SDA xxxviii 8 r», n 13. 

(3) Hu, ‘coumiaiiding utterance,’ and (4) Sia’, ‘understand- 
ing,’ two persomtied abstractions of considerable impoi lance 
("ee PSBA xxxviii. 43-54, 83-95) They are represented as male 
ileities in the train of the sun-god, who created them by an act 
of self-inutilation. According to one fable, it is to them that 
the universe owes its existence — a Memphite variant of the tale 
makes out Ptah to be the cosmic god, from whom emanated 
llorus as ' tongue ’ and Thoth as ‘ heart,’ 1 c. intellect. Among 
the fourteen kas, or attributes, of Re' Hu, as an active agency to 
whom material prosperity can be ascribed, is I'oupled with Zefa , 
•plenty,’ whence Hu has often been misunderstood to signify 
‘ food ’or ‘ taste ’ When associated with Zefa’, and rarely, too, 
when associated with 81 a’. yu is one of a pair of Nile-gods , but 
Sia’, as the more passive attribute of the two, is seldom re- 
gardetl as a source of material prosjientv and only once is found 
named among the kas of R^'. tin and Hia’ are two of the chief 
attributes of royalty, and as such are often associated witli 
-Ma'et Lastly, llu seems to have been one name of the Sphinx 
—the image in which the power of Pharaoh and that of the sun- 
god Atuin often found exjircssion. 

(5) Sekhem, ‘ power ’ (see above, 6 (h), 8 ). 

( 6 ) User, 'influence,' and (7) Nakht, ‘Mctory,’ are names of 
two of the fourteen kas of R 6 '. 

( 8 ) 'Aut-yeb, 'elation of heart,’ ‘jo;,’ as a woman (Bor- 
chardt, pi, 30, Vth dynastj) ; also on the late Turin altar {TSBA 
111 11 * 2 ) 

(9) Hal), ‘sport’ or ‘festivity,’ as son of S 6 khet, ‘country’ 
(/(3))(/’//r 555) 

(1(1) Sond, ‘fear,’ depicted in human shape on the sarco- 
phagus of Sethos but with lion’s head on later monuments 
(R V. Lanzone, Dizionano dt imtoiugia egtzm, Turin, 1884, 
p 1079f, ; yfrd 7' xxv [1903] 30). At the festival of Osins his 
image occupied one of the thirt; -four illuminated boats used in 
the ceremonies {HTAP iv. [1883] 28). 

{c) Attributes oj living pcrson.s and their actions. — (I)Idike’, 
‘ magic ’ (see above, § 5 ). He is also named as one of the four- 
teen kas of Re'. 

(2) Ma'et, ‘ right,' the most frequently mentioned of all per- 
Honifications. Iler name appears to mean ‘ that which is 
straight or direct’ (Laf. reef inn), whether ethicall; (‘right’) or 
mtellectnally (‘ truth ’) ; tfiis suggests that the concejition of 
her may have been born in the law-courts, where both aspects 
come into play at the same time. Sometimes we find the god- 
dess conceived of as double (Ma'ty, ‘the two rights’ [alreaay in 
Pyr. 317]), perhaps in allusion to the rival claims of two liti- 
gants. Ma et is figured as a goddess, either sitting or standing, 
with a feather on her head. In mythology she is the daughter 
of Re* and closely related, probably as spouse, to Thoth, the god 
of regularity, law, and learning. There are no clear indications 
that she possessed a real cult in early times (see above, § 7 ). 
On Ma'et see A. Wiedemann, in AMG \. 661 ff. ; Larizone, 
pp 27b-‘i8() ; H. Brugsch, Belfgion vnd Mythologie der often 
Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 477-482 ; Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 416-421, 

(3) Sesha’t, the goddess of writing. Her name may mean 
‘ she who writes ' or ‘ she who paints ’ (the verb has both senses), 
but slie was more often referred to by the epithet Safkhet- 
*abui, * she who puts off the two horns.’ This epithet would 
appear to hint that she was originally a cow-goddess, who had 
taken to a less bovine occupation ; but her identity with Isis- 
Hathor, though well attested for late times, is not proved for 
the Old Kingdom. If such were her real origin, she could 
hardly rank as a personification in the sense of this article. 
Sesha’t possessed priests of her own at a very early date, and 
appears to have been associated with Thoth at Hermopolis 
Magna, though for this the evidence is not very early. She was 
the goddess of painting as well as of writing, and presided over 
the ceremonies connected with the planning of temples and 
other buildings. She was represented reed in hand ana usually 
sitting. She wears a skin and has on her head a kind of rosette 
with seven or five rays (s/^< can mean * seven ’), above which 
and separated from which is seen what may be interpreted as 
the horns rejected by the goddess ; the combined head orna- 
ment is perhaps a mere rebus for the name Safkhet-'ahui, See 
the very detailed art. ‘Seschat’ by Q. Koeder, in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 


(d) Att) ibutes of the external world.— (f) Uetpet, ‘peace,’ 
depicted as a woman (Borchardt, ii. pi. 30, Vth dynasty). 

(2) Zefa’, ‘plenty,’ depicted an a Nile-deily {ib pis. 25, 29, 
Vth dynasty; Gautier, p. 24, XHth dynasty; E. Naville, 7'he 
Temple of Deir el BahaH, London, 1901, Iv. 110 , XVHIth 
dynasty); In all three cases together with Hu, ‘ commancimj; 
utterance’ (above, b (3))- and Zefa’ occur later also as two 
of the fourteen kas of Rc' (see above, § 6 (5), ad jin.). For 
Zefa’ as a Nile god associated with l^Tu'py, ‘the Nile,' see 
Gautier, p 34. 

(c) Attributes peculiar to the sun-god. — Among the fourteen 
kas of R5‘ enumerat.ed m late times are (1) Khu, ‘glory,’ ( 2 ) 
Pcsd, ‘shining,’ and (3) Tehen, ‘ sparkling ’ (§ 6 (b), ad fm.). 

i,f) Names connected with generation and ( 1 ) Muyt, 

‘seed,’ of human beings and annuals, dejneted as a woman 
(Borchardt, pi. 29, Vth d^nastv). 

( 2 ) Nekhbet, ‘ budding,’ depicted as a woman (ib. pi. 30 ; 
mentioned also Pyi. 4, 1451) 

See also the gods of birth above (a (4) (5)) and below (1 (1)). 

(g) Products, natural or artihnnl ( 1 ) Nejiri, ‘corn’(Hj// 
100.5), frequently depicted as a Nile-gcnl (Borchardt, pis. 25, 2i>, 
30, Vth dynasty, Gautier, p. 34, Xjlth d;nastv), and named 
as tlie patron of harvests (eg., ZA xxxiv [1890] 40, PSBA 
xvni. [IbOO] 202) ; fabled to be the son of Ernutet, the harvest 
goddess (I (3)), and born on the lust day in the summer 01 
harvest season (Brugseh, Becuetl dcs monuments, 1 . 07) , some- 
times identified with Osins , a spell to enable a dead man to 
become reincarnate In his image is occasionally found (Lacan, 
no. 68 ). A goddess Neprit sometimes takes the place of tin- 
god Nepri (see G, Muspeio, JJist. ancieime des jmiples d'Onent, 
J’aris, 1894, 1 . 81, n. 2, where further references are given) 

(‘2) Noub, ‘ gold,' occurs as a goddess from the Middle King 
dom onwards Presumably she must have originated as a 
separate personification ; 111 our existing sources, however, slu 
IS always found identified with Ilathor, the goddess of beaut \ , 
dani'e, and ornament (see T. I)ev 6 ria, Menunres et fragments. 
Pans, 1800, 1 . l-‘25). 

(3) Tayt, ‘ clothing,’ a goildess often named as the maker or 
giver of clothing or the bandages for mummification (e.if., Pyr. 
60, 737, 738, 741 ; PSBA xviii. |189«] ‘202, iiTAP xxxiii [1911] 
9‘2) The name, which also ajipears in the more fully developed 
form Taytet {Pyr. 50, 2094), seems to be derived from a word 
meaning ‘ gariiierit ’ {RTA i* x vxii. [1910] 84) or in a more special 
sense ‘awning’ (Budge, Book of the, Dead, London, 1898, 1 
[text] 206) 

(4) Dua’-W’er, ‘ the great morning-god,’ is depicted in human 
form (Borchardt, pi 19). Ills name is written with the symbol 

and Sethe has shown (text ad loc , p. 97) that he Is 

nothing more or less than the royal heard persomtied In the 
I’vrainid Texts (13‘29, 1428, 2012 ) his name is associated not 
only with the act of shaving but also with other incidents m 
the morning toilette--/' g., face-washing— and the royal bariiei 
appears to have been called ‘ priest of Dua -w er.’ 

(A) Cosmic and similar deities . — Over this toinc we shall pass 
lightly, omitting all reference to the air-god Hhu, since om 
oiiject IS to deal latlier with the later and more artificial 
goils whose beginnings are not completely shrouded in dark 
ness. 

(1) Kaku, ‘ darkness ’ (male), and ( 2 ) Kaket, ‘ darkness ’ 
(female), arc a pair out of four pairs of frog- and snake-headed 
divinities that play a part m the cosmogonical legend of Hermo- 
lK)li 8 Magna (Khmunu, ‘eight-town’), whore there suddenly 
emerged from the primeval waters a lull upon which lay the 
solar egg. The names of the other pairs were ; (3) Niinu and 

(4) Nunet, ‘the primeval waters,’ (5) Hchu and ( 0 ) Hehut, 
‘space ’ (?), and (7) Niuand ( 8 ) Nmt, ‘ negation’ (variants Gorefi 
and Oorbet, ‘ quiescence '). Some violence has been done to 
these conceptions by the attempt to make them square with the 
early Greek cosmogonical ideas ; nor has sufficient attention 
been paid to their negative character, from which point of view 
they appear to be aspects of a primitive, undifferentiated chao.s. 
Offerings were made to these eight gods ut Speos Artemidos in 
the XVIIIth dynasty (see Hethe, Urkunden, iv. 389). Foi de- 
tailed discussions of these gods see Lepsius, ' Uber die Getter 
der vier Elemente,’ in A BA W, 1860 ; Brugseh, Religion, pp 
123-140 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1 . 282 ff. 

(9) Ikhekhu, ‘dusk,’ is occasionally personified — e.g., Pyi . 
761. 

Here a purely mythological goddess must be mentioned, as 
she illustrates in a striking manner the lengths that the Egyp- 
tians were prepared to go in their artificial manufacture of 
deities. As cosmogonic god Atura was originally wifeless, and 
legend states that he created the first pair of gods (.Shu and 
Teffinet) by an obscene action of his hand (Pyr, 1248). In the 
Middle Kingdom a goddess (10) Zaitef, ‘ his hand,' was invented 
as wife of Atum ; she was perhaps a passing fancy of the priests 
of LycopoHs, and she is merely named for the purpose of pro- 
viding Atum with a spouse {Bulletin de Vlnstitut frani;,ais 
d'ArmMogie orieninle, x. [Cairo, 1912] 169). 

(i) Conceptions o/finie.—^nly direct personifications of spaces 
of time are here considered. Tlie months (Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 292 f.), the decans {ih p. 309 f.), and the hours 
{ib. pp. 3fK)-302) had tutelary gods of their own, some of whom 
were deities familiar in other connexions, while others seem to 
be names of particular stars. We also read of ‘ the 806 gods 
and goddesses,’ clearly the deities of the days ; but there seems 
to be no deity 'day,' ‘ month,’ or ‘hour,’ though the goddess 
Unuet has been claimed {Sphinx, iv. [1901] 4 f.) for the lost. 
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(1) Ronpet, ‘ year,’ rej^resented as a g:od<ie8S on %vhosc head is 

«een the shoot the hierojflyplik* symbol for ‘year’; not of 

very early occurience, for the Turin altar {TSBA iii, 112) is 
late, and not early, as Wiedemann {PSJiA xxxvi. 203) sup- 
poses. This goddess of the year is usually found identified 
with Isis, Hathor, or Sotliis (see Brufpjeh, Themunu wwcrip- 
tionum (B(j]j]itiacaniin, Leipzig, 1HS3, pp. 2ir)-230). 

(2) ilukeh, ‘huraing,’ name of the liot )*enod of the year, 
covering the seventh and eighth months. 'These are named the 
‘great burning’ and the ‘little burning,’ re8pective]3', deities 
dejiicted in the RameHseum with human lieads, andw'ith hippo- 
polamuH heads at Kdfu (see E. Meyer, ‘ Nachtrage zur agyp 
Ohronologie,' m A BA It', 1907, p. 10). 

Of the tiiree seasons (3) ’Akhct, ‘ inundation,’ (41 Proet, 
‘spring ’(our winter), and (5) Shomu, ‘summer’ (the harvest- 
seasonX t he first two are figured as goddesses and the last as a 
Nile-god in sculptures of the Old Kingdom (ZA xxxviii. [190<iJ 
107) and later (Meir, unpublished, Xllth dynastj" ; Brugsch, 
Renicil, vi. 130, Ptolemaic), in agreement with the grammatical 
gondi 1 of their names ; hut Hometimes all three are represented 
as Nile-gods (Brugsch, Gaonraphische 1 nutchrijten idtnqyp Denk^ 
Lcii»7.ig, 1857-60, id. pi. 4; above, § 3 (b)). Shomu, 

‘ summer,' as more fertile than the other seasons, is the one 
most often reuresented (r.r/., Gautier, i> 25, Xllth dynasty) 

0) Geographical terrn», merginf^ into nature-gods, which are 
excluded from this article (see Katcirr [Egi'ptian]). 

(1) Ti-mehii, ‘ Lower Egypt,' and (2) Shema', ‘ Upper Egypt,’ 
\ery frequenth depicted as Nile-gods (eg., Borcha^t, pis. 24, 
29, 30, Vth d\naHl\ ; Gautier, pp 24, 25, 33, Xllth dynasty; 
Brugsch, Jternetl, \i 129, 13], 134, etc , Gri'eeo-Koman period). 

(3) Sokhet, ‘ country,’ a goddess w ith the hieroglyph for field 


upon her head, often seen among the nome-gods shown 


bringing offonngs in nrocession (§ 3(5)) (e.q., Brugsch, Recueil, 
\l. 129, 132, Graico-lloman period) In earlier times she is 
usnalh named m connexion with sccne-s of fowling in the 
marshes (P K. Newberry, Beni IlaKan, 11., London, I81H, p 24), 
and fowling is culled her ‘craft’ (I’orchardt, ]> 88). Slie is 
alreiwh mentioned in J'jo. 555, where Hah, ‘sport’ (b (9)), is 
i*alled her ‘ son ' 

^4) Ha, an earl.v god whose name is written with the desert- 


sign upon a standard 




, and in whom it is tempting to 


see a personification of the desert ; in this case ha would be an 
obsolete word for ‘desert ' The alte^nati^e is to regard the 
deseit a« merely an attribute or jiossession of this god, whose 
oiigm tiieu might be quite different. Hu was worshipped 
in ttie Xoile nome , for tlie e\ ideiice bearing upon him, together 
W'lth some theories tiiateannot here he discussed, see Newberry, 
in Annals of ArchmAoqg, LwotpooX, 1908, 1. ‘24 29. A deiiv 
whose name is wuitlen snnilaibv, and who from his association 
with Ha'py, Hu, Ka’, and the nome-gods must personify the 
desert, iH named (Brugsch, Recveil^ iii. 92, XIXth dynasty). 


(5) Amentet, ‘ the west,’ a goddess on w^hose head is seen 


the NMiihol foi ‘west’ (e.g., Borcihardt, pis 3, 29, \'th 
dynasty , Havies-Gardiner, pis. 30, 27, XVllIih dynasty ; and 
often) The dead br ing by preferenr^e buried in the W'est, she 
early becomes the goildess of the necro^iolis, and as sucii is 
named or depe ted as ivelcoming or protecting the dead, as she 
docs for the sun She is very frequentl,\ identified with Hathor. 
Plutarr'h Oh' Is. et Ostr. 29) gives ’Ag€i/^i7? as the name of the 
place whither the souls of the dead pass, and his fanciful etymo- 
iog\ , * he who gives and takes,’ iiii]>hes that he lielievcd the 
corresponding personification to be a male deity, like the Greek 
Hades, 


(6) Vebtet, ‘ the east,’ a goddess with •jp , the sign for ‘ east,' 

on her head (Dav les-Gardiner, pi. 27, XVllIth dynasty) 

(7) Waz-wer, ‘ the great-green,’ i.e. the sea, liepicted like a 
Nile-god (Borr'hardt, pi. 30, Vth dynasty ; Gautier, p. 24, Xllth 
dynasty ; Naville, Dcir e.l Baharilv. 1‘28, XVIIIth dynasty). 

(B) ya'py, ‘the Nile,' is too ancient and importunta god to be 
dealt with here. 

It IS hardly necessary to illustrate in detail the personifica- 
tions of iionics, towns, and villages, whicli are frequent both m 
the temples and m the tombs. The existing nome-lists are 
enumerated by G. Steindorff in ASG xxvii [19091 864-8(!8 ; 
adiii! ruble statues of certain nomes os deities, male or female, 
were found by G. Reisner in the pyramid temple of Mycermus 
(see Maspero, Esmis mr Vart ^gj/plicn, Paris, 1912, pp 27, 29, 
81, I Vth dynasty). 

(Jt) Psychical entities. — These are b) their very nature 
multiple, that is to say, deemed to he as numerous as the indi- 
viduals to whom they belong, though they may also sometimes, 
like Ka, ‘ Providence '(g 6(5) ad Jm.), become single and uni- 
versal For a popular account see A. Wiedemann, The Ancient 
Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, Eng. tr., 
London, 3895. Here only two of the principal kinds of "soul’ 
will be dealt with, siuce the present writer dissents from the 
ordinarily accejited view s. 


(1) The ka 




is usually explained either as the * double ’ 


(Maspero) or as the ‘genius’ belonging to a man or a god ; for 
tlie discussions that have arisen over this question see the 
literature quoted in Davies-Gardlner, p 99, n. 7, and R'TA/' 
xxxvii. [1915] 78. The view' here favoured is that enoiuK'ed by 
H, Brugsch (Hiernglyphisch-demot. Whrterbuch, sujiiilcment, 
Leijizig, 1882, p. 1‘230), according to which the ka is a man’s indi- 
vidual ‘character’ — the sum of his attributes. Not only gods 
but also men are sometimes named as possessing a plurality of 
kas, their ‘ attributes ’ then being meant. These tw'o renderings 
arc naturally too modern and too specific to cover the vvliole 
meaning of the term, and In certain t'onlexts it ma.\ 1^ better 
translaU‘d ' ps.v chic self,’ ‘nature,’ ‘gemus,’ ‘double,’ or even 
‘master’ ; the best course of all is to retain the original w'ord. 
The objection to the renderings ‘double’ and ‘ genius ’ is that 
they lay excessive stress on aspects of the ka which are con- 
nected less with the conception which is personified than with 
the bare fact of personification and its consequences. For the 
visualized form of the ka sec § 4, and for its cult § 7 The pro- 
minence of the sepulchral aspect of the ka was perhaps due to 
the belief in the changeability , after death, of the other i>rinci]>al 
I'onstitneiits of a man’s personality ; foi , while his ‘ incarnation ’ 
or ‘external manifestation,’ namely (2) the bai, might assume 
various new forms, his ka, / e his indniduahtv (w’lth which his 
name was very nearly ideii(,ical), remained constant, and was 
believed to persist in the tomb The bai could, by definition, 
assume many shapes ; as a volatile, visible being, capable of 
ascending to the heavens, its most ordinary form was that of a 
human-headed bird. Re' possessed seven' &ai, hut no man ap- 
pears to have had more than one at a time. Naturally, the bat 
reicived no cult, as its essential characteristic was that of a 
‘living’ thing, able to look after itself On the ka see, fuitlier, 
above, 1^6(0) In connexion with the ritual of the dead it is 
oxocediiigly mipoitant to bear m mind that this was based on 
the belief that tlie man himself continued to live after his 
physical death ; it is he, ami not his ka, who is primanly the 
rc<*ipient of the funereal sacrifices The sjieculations w'liirh 
hypostaiized the ka and the bat may, for all we know', he as old 
as tlie fimemry' ritual itself ; the latter, however, is eomprehen- 
Rihle without it, for it arises, not from anv intellectual self- 
analysis, hut simply' from the passionate refusal to acknowledge 
the possibility of death. See art IjIkk and Iikatii (Kgy ptian). 

(1) Symbolic Qods (see § i) — (1) Meskhenet, ‘ birthplace,' the 
name of the hnek or ]'air of bricks upon which women crouched 
in giving birth, was persomlled under the form of a goddess w ith 

the sign (bicornate uterus’) on her head In the texts 

she is coupled with Kinium or lienenet(a (5)), and can be either 
single or multiple (5 6 (b)) , we read of ‘ thy Meskhenet ' already 
in Pyr. 1183 (see W, 8piegelberg, Aegyptologtsehr Randghmen 
zum Alien Testament, Strassburg, lt>04, pj). 19-25). 

(2) Shesmu, ‘press,’ whether for the making of oil or for the 
making of wine , the word is determined by tlie ideographic 
sign of the press (e g., Pyi 402) As god of w'lne he apj tears 
already in Pgr. 1552 ‘Shesmu comes to thee with li(|n’d(') 
witie.’ For Hhesmu os the god who jirepares the ointments ami 
oils for emhahiimg see the references given by Alollcr, p SO, n 
5(1 , RTAP xxxvii. 76. Shesmu must he carefully distuigmsheii 
from the god Shesmety and the goddess Shesmetet- forms of 
Homs and Sekhmet re.snectively— W'ho derive then names from 
the land Shesmet, iierhaps the region of Kosscir (8ethe, in 
Borchardt, p 82). 

(3) Eniutet, ‘ cobra,’ in later times exclusively the goddess of 
the harvest, ‘ lady of the granary ’ or * ladv of sustenance,’ w'ho 
gave her name to the ninth (later eighth) month Phanmilhi 
(see Iian/.ono, jip 472 477, where, how'ever, theie is some con- 
fusion with Renenet (a (5p, see, too, under .v (3) above) The 
earliest references to Emutet (Pyr. 302 and Ennan, 'Hymnen 
an das Diadem,’ m SBA W, 1911, col 7, 1 4) appear to have no 
reference to the goddess’s function in connexion w’lth the 
harvest ; she is there apparently identified rather with tiie 
snake-goddess upon the brow of tlie Pharaoh. If this be her 
original nature, then she cannot be considered as essentially a 
symbolic deity on the same footing as Meskhenet or Shesmu. 

Literature. —T his has been given in the body of the article. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 

PERSONIFICATION (Greek).— i. Introduc 
tory^. — The habit of aHsi^iiiiig a coimcious and 
active personality to all kindh of natuial obiectH, 
and even to abstract ideas, seems to be almost 
univerHal at a certain stage of human development, 
'riie tendency isnoyvhere, jierhaps, more prevalent 
than anion^ tlie Greeks, whose intensely anthro- 
])omorphic imagination here finds full scope. The 
word ‘ jiersoiiihcation,’ in its narrower sense, is 
often used to imply a more or less artilicial and 
allegorical invention, such as Ajielles’ picture of 
Calumny with her attendants Ignorance, Suspicion, 
and the rest, or ligures such ns Peace and Britarinin 
in a modem cartoon ; and some even of the earlier 
Greek personihcations may be of similar nature. 
But it is convenient to use the word here in a 
wider sense, as referring also to persons who have 
acejuired a definite religious or mythological char- 
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acter, without, however, losing the direct signilic- 
ance of their names. 

2. Classes of personifications. — Personifications 
may be conveniently divided into three classes : 
they may bo {a) of natural objects, localities, etc., 
(6) of collective bodies, such as cities or peoples, or 
(r) of abstract ideas, such as Fear, Strife, Justice, 
etc. 

(a) Natural objects. — The sun-god (Helios) and 
the moon-goddess (Selene) are hardly to be legarded 
as impersonations, since they have a definite myth- 
ological chara(;ter in some regions ; but there is a 
general tendency in Greece for their mythological 
and religious side to be merged in Apollo and 
Artemis, while Helios and Selene come to be mere 
personifications of the sun and moon, often used in 
art to give a cosmic setting to a scone — as in the 
east pediment of the Parthenon. A good example 
is ottered liy the Blacas vase in the British Museum, 
where sunrise is depicted by Helios rising out of 
the sea in his chariot, jireceded by Eos (the dawn, 
Auroia), while Selene rhles away on her horse, 
and the stars, in the form of boys, dive into the 
sea. 

A similar coix'option occurs in the personification 
ol times and siaisons — Day and Night with her 
children. Death and Sleep; and the hours or 
seasons (ihpaL [see Hoit/ii:]). Later artificial inven- 
tions of the Hellenistic age were t he Year ( Eniautos) 
as a man and a Foui-year Cycle (Penteteris) as a 
woman. Chronos, too (Time), sometimes confused 
with Kronos, and iEon were included in some 
Oinhic beliefs later developed by the Gnostics. It 
IS doubtless the result of Greek iiitluence that in 
(fiiristian tinnss the days of the week come to be 
jiersonitied, especially 'Ayta IlapacrKev’fi and ' Ayla 
KvpiaKif} (St. Friday and St. Sunday), who are re- 
nresented as richly draped female figures. On 
later mosaics personificalions of the seasons of the 
year, with tlieir distinctive attributes, are a 
favourite suhjeid. 

Personifications of })lace are commoner than 
those of time. Earth (Ge or Gaia), in early times 
a distinct godde.ss and the mother of the giants, 
becomes later a merely allegorical figure or personi- 
fication. Ocean, as distinguished from various sea- 
gods, has virtually no mythological character, 
though Homer calls him the origin of the gods; he 
appears on the Francois vase, and on the Perga- 
mene altar. On the Tower of the Winds at Athens 
the eight winds merely serve to indicate the 
quarters of the sky. Earlier we find winds per- 
sonified as winged figures; but. none of them, 
exceid- Boreas, ac.ipiiies any mythological standing. 
The clouds in Aristojdianes’ play are evidently a 
meteorological personification; the name of Nephele 
(Cloud) occurs as that of a mythical character also, 
til the case of rivers, again, we find two distinct 
usages. Kiver-gods in early times are important 
and efficient deities ; but figures of rivers come 
freipiontly to be used as mere allegorical repre- 
sentations of localities. This was the case, accord- 
ing to Pausanias (V. x. 7), on the east pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where the re- 
cumhent figures of the Alpheus and Cladeus define 
the boundaries of the Altis at Olympia ; the 
Kejiliisus (or Ilissus) of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon oflers another similar example ; but 
both identifications have been disjmted. Later we 
often find figures of rivers, such as the Nile with 
his sixteen cubits playing around him as little 
children. Similar personifications are common in 
later art, mountains, springs, meadows, etc., 
being represented by human figures, often in the 
form of iiynqdis. Nymphs or personifications of 
places are sometimes more individual in locality, 
when they represent well-known places such as 
Nemoa ; and the eponymous hero or heroine of 


any place or distried. is in a certain sense an imtier- 
sonation, as in the case of Angina or Corintlios. 
In some instanccH the eponymous hero or heroine 
was really an earlier god or goddess ; ("yrenc 
has a relation to her city more like that of Athene 
to Athens. But other representatives of cities and 
]»eoples fall rather into class (b), collective personi- 
fications. 

(b) Collective bodies. — This class difiers from 

class {(i) mainly in the fact that, even when the 
jiersonification is local in charaefer, the peonle 
rather than the actual locality i.s typified. The 
Demos of Bhegium, a dignified bearded figure, 
appears as a personification of the peojile of the 
city on its coins early in the 5Lh cent n.r , and 
about the Hiune time the eoiuh ol Tarentum re]u-c- 
st'iif. the Demo.s of that city ‘who is conceived in 
the likeness of Taras tlie founder of Tarentum, and 
HO is figured as a youth.’ ^ Similar persumlieatioiis 
of the Demos of cities are not uncommon in latci 
art; another example of tlie hero as representing 
the j»eo})le is ofi’ered hy tlie figure of (.’oiiiithoH 
already quoted on a hronze mirror;^ he ajqiears 
seated, while a standing female figure, the colony 
Leiicas, jilae.es a wreath on his head 'Fhe Demos 
(of Atlieiis) is introduced as a character in the 
Knights of Aristo])]i.anes, and was doulitless rejire- 
sented as a tyjiical citizen. Boule, the Senate, ap- 
pears as a draped female figure on an Attie lelief, 
and similar representations are vei y common on late 
coins. The reliefs heading treaties or decrees often 
contain figures rejuescnting the jieople concerned ; 
but these are sometimes the deities of the cities ; 
e.q.y Athens and Samos are rejirescnted by Athene 
an<l Heia. In later times a city oi country is 
commonly personified in the form of a female figure, 
often wearing a mural crown. Sometimes the 
person i filiation takes a more definite form as the 
Fortune of the city TriiXeajs) ; the best known 

example is the figure ot Antioch by the sculjitor 
Eutychides, made at the time ol the foundation of 
the city about 300 IJ.C. ; thi.s is said to have been 
worshipped with divine honours in the district. 
The figure of Megalopolis, in a group with Zeus 
and Artemis in that city, is atso a clear instani'e 
of personification. It was by Cephisodotu-s and 
Xenophon ; unfortunately it is not certain whether 
the Cephisodotus was the elder, of the early 4tli 
cent., or the later, the son of Praxiteles ; it cannot 
be earlier tiian 370 B.C. Figures of Hellas and of 
Salamis appeared on the screens of the throne of 
Zeus at Olympia (r. 430 B.C.). Similarly, Hellas 
and Asia are seen among gods and other allegori- 
cal figures on the well -Known vase at Naples, re- 

iresenting Darius preparing for his war with 
irceco. Perhaps the most extreme example of 
such a personification is the (habited) Earth {OIkou- 
on tlie relief of the Ajiotheosis of Homer in 
the British Museum, representing ‘ oeumenieal ’ 
assent — a conception very far removed from that 
of Earth (Ge or Gaia) on early monimienls, 
iEtolia, as a warrior-maiden or Amazon, with one 
breast exposed, appears seated on coins of the 
A^tolian league ; and this or similar figures sug- 
gested the type of the goddess lloma on coins. 
The statuary type of this goddess was based upon 
that of Athene, which, as we have noticed, was 
used sometimes as a personification of her chosen 
city Athens. 

(c) Abstract ideas. — The third class of personi- 
fications is very miscellaneons in cliaiaeter, but is 
not easy to subdivide either chronologically or hy 
subjects. A distinction might be drawn between 
such as actually have a place m woridiip and ritual 
and such as are merely creations of a poetical or 
artistic imagination ; but a.hong tlie Greeks we 

1 P. Gardner, Types of Greek Corns, Cambridge, 1883, p. 101, 

3 Monuments grecs, i. f Paris, 1873J pi. 8. 
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find many in the former clays >vliich we should 
rather expect to belong to the latter only. Thus 
in Athens there were altars to Eleos, Aides, Pheme, 
and Hcrnie (Pity, Shame, Rumour, and Impulse); 
in Sjtarta were sanctuaries of Gelos (Laughter) an<l 
of Pliobos (Fear). Again, Cenhisodotus’s statue 
of Peace (Eireno) nursing trie infant Wealth 
(Plutos) looks like a trans})arent allegory, yet 
both divinities had a share in the State worship of 
Athens. At the other end of the scale are such 
deities as Eros (Love) and Nike (Victory), though 
these are by no means of the same nature. Eros, 
in .some places, notably at Thesj)iie, was a primi- 
tive and inde]^)endcnt god ; elsewhere he was 
worshipped mainly with his mother Aphrodite. 
In thesi‘ cases, apart from the direct significance 
of his name, he can hardly be called a personifica- 
tion. lint lie has jiractically no mvthical cliai- 
acter or jieisimality in early times, tnough in the 
Hellenistic age tales about him become common ; 
the best known is that in which he is joined 
with another allegorical personification, l\yche 
(the soul). This, however, belongs to the region 
of romantic invention rather than genuine mythol- 
ogy (see LOVR [Greek], 1 . 3). Nike, on the other 
hand, has hardly any place in myth, and, when 
she is worshipped, it is usually as a narticmlar form 
of another divinity — e.q., Athene Nike in Athens. 
Several similar personifications occur in apposition 
to the names of deities, almost as epithets — c.q., 
(Athene) Pronoia, (Artemis) Enklcia, (Artemis) 
Eujiraxia, (Ajilirodite) Euploia ; most of these also 
occur indejiendently. Tyc.he (Foitiine) was in 
many pla(!es w orshipped, apai t from her impel .sona- 
tion of certain cities mentioned above (6), as a 
great goddess, sometimes in the form ol 'kyo.d^ 
Ti'rx’?. A common class of personifications are 
tho.se that occur as companions of Aphrodite or of 
Dionysos. These are common on arti.stic rejire- 
sentations. With Ajihrodite, besides Fbos, we 
also find Himero.s (Desire) and Potlios (Yearning 
for the ah>,ent), Peitho (Persuasion), wdio has a 
more di.stinct mythical personality, Runoniia, 
Harmonia, Paidia, Eudaimonia, etc. Diony.sos is 
accompanied by several of these, as liy Ditliyramhos, 
Tragedia, Komos (Revel Rout), Methe (Dninken- 
ne.ss), and even Kraijiale (its after effects). Telete 
seems to be a jiersonificatioii of the mysteric.s. 
Kthical personifications are found not only in 
Avoi ship — e.q . , Dike, Dikaiosyne (Justice) — but 
also in literature and art. In early art Dike smites 
Adikia, her opposite, in the form of a hideous 
woman ; the symbolism continued into the Christ- 
ian virtues and corresponding vices. Eris (Strife) 
plays an important part in early myth, as also does 
Ate, in the belief ‘ quern dens vult perdere, prins 
dementat.’ A similar r6le in tlie drama and in 
art derived from it is played by Lyssa and Oistro.s 
(Madness). Nemesis, also, may in certain cases 
be regarded as a personification, though at 
Rhamnus she had a temide where her cult as a 
godde.ss w'as primitive. A well-known Homeric 
passage {II, ix. 502 ) describes the Atraf (Prayers) 
as daughters of Zeus, who halt after the steps of 
Ate. "Apat also (Curses) are often personified ; but 
in this case they tend to be identified with the 
Eiinienides, or Fbiries, and so to pass from personi- 
fication to definite mythical per.sonality. Kratos 
and Bia, Strength and Violence, who fetter Prome- 
theus in Aeschylus’s play, have their place in 
systematic genealogy. Even in the case of personi- 
fications which appear to be mere inventions of the 
poet’s or artist’s imagination we often find some 
reference to accepted worship or belief. Perhaps 
the clearest instance of suen invention is to be 
found in a picture like Apelles’ Calumny, already 
mentioned, or a relief such as the Apotheosis of 
Homer. Here the allegorical figures include the 


Iliad and Odyssey, Myth, History, Poetry, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Nature, V’irtue, Memory, Faith, Wisdorii, 
Time, and the World. Another examjile, of earlier 
date, is seen in the dedication of Micythos at 
Olympia, where, besides various gods, were Agon 
(Contest) with dXTrjpes, or jumping- weights, and 
(the Sacred Truce of Olympia) crowning 
Iphitus, tlie founder of the games ; this group was 
set up early in tlic Tith cent. B.c. Logos (flie Word) 
and Sophia (Wisdom) are prominent in the mingled 
Hellenistic and Oriental philosojkhy which finds ex- 
pres.sion m apocalyptic writings, and, through their 
inflnence, in some lornis of eaily Christianity. 

3. Conclusion. — These instances are necessarily 
somewhat niiscelhineoub ; hut they suffice to hIioav 
the manifold devidopmcnts of personification in 
Greece. It is by no means suijiiising to find the 
tendency so common in the literature and art of a 
people endowed with so intensely anthropomori>hic 
an imagination as the Greeks. But, coiisideiing 
the highly developed and sy.stematized polytheism 
of their religion, the existence and recognition in 
.State worship of so many pel Bonifications of places, 
of communities, of jihysical or mental conditions, 
and of moral qualities call for .some comment. 
There even seems at first sight some resernhlance 
to the nmiiy 7ui]tiinft that jircsideover every action 
in the Roman Indigitameijio {q.r.) ; but tlicre is, 
on the other hand, the essential distinction that 
the Greek |>ersonifications are thought of as in 
human form, and have attrihiitcd to tlicm a human 
character. It has been noted how some of them 
come to be closely associated with the cliief gods 
or goddesses, .sometimes a.s companions 01 attend 
ants, .sometimes, so to speak, as incaiTiatioiis or 
manifestations. In this way tliey found theii 
jdace in the polytheistic system. Moreover, the 
anthropomorphic imagination of the Greeks filled 
every region of earth and .sea, nvei.s and springs, 
mountains and trees, with beings of b 11 man form, 
Nereids or nymphs or river-gods. These were not 
originally person iheations ; but the belief in then 
existence facilitated the creation of imaginary 
beings of a similar character to personify the 
vaiious ideas that have been enumerated. And, 
in later times, as a belief 111 the actual existence of 
these sniiernatural beings waned, it became easier 
to invent i>er.sonifications of all sorts, and to give 
free scope to a poetical ami artistic imagination. 
Such later examples in Greece are not essentially 
difierent from tliose which we find in more recent 
literature and art. But the earlier personifications 
are of a difierent nature, and arise from the same 
anthroiMimorphic tendency that gave so clear and 
personal a character to the chief Olympian gods. 

Litbraturk — H. Steuding^, ' Lokalpersonifikationen.’ and 
L. Deubner, * rerBonifikationen,' in lloscher; P. Gardner, 

* Countries and Cities in ancient Art,' m JIIS ix. (1888J 47 IT 

E. A. Gaudner. 

PERSONIFICATION (Roman). — Personifi- 
cation is a psychological process wliich plays an 
important part in the development of religious 
concepts. In a general sense it is the process of 
conceiving of inanimate and even unraaterial and 
abstract objects as possessed of life and soul. 
This primitive form of personification, which 
might be called ‘ vivification,’ lies at the base of 
that early religious stage known as animism. As 
animism passes over into anthropomorphism, so 
vivification develops into personification, as we 
are accustomed to think of it ; but the cliange is 
quantitative rather than qualitative, and the 
power which in pre-historic times endows jmmSf 
the physical door, with a heavenly counterpart 
Janus, the spirit of the door, and the power which 
develops Janus, the spirit of the door, into Janus, 
the two-faced bearded god, are one and the same. 
It is simply a question of development. Owing to 
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certain tendencies in the i>sycholo^ical constitu- 
tion of the ancient Roman, personitication plays 
an especially ini])ortant part in Roman udij^ion. 
In fact an intimate study of })er8oniti cation is 
]»erhaps the best means of obtaining in this latter 
<lay a fruitful idea of the essence of ancient 
Roman religion. It is almost the only road 
thrfuigh the thickets of (ionventionalism and 
foriim^ity wliich have always hidden th<‘ heart of 
Roman religion from the vision of the moderns. 

'Phe earliest concept of the divine among the 
Romans was in the nature of a function ; they 
believed in divine powers, iiuinum, unseen, 
unknown, unnamed. These jiowers were pos- 
sessed of life and soul, and were thus in the primi- 
tive eense personified, tfradually out of the thick 
mist of (;osmi(; forces the Romans began to see 
gods as men walking, and they straightway 
ecj^uipped these gods made in the tashion of men 
with all the functions and attributes which had 
originally belong(‘d to the unknown rtuvtina. 
Each god, therefore, had many powers and attii- 
butes, and these weie expressed by wliat weie 
called rognotniud^ adject ival (moie rarely nominal) 
addenda to the name itself (on these early coq- 
nomiim cf. J. R. (Jarter, Da daorntn Hoyndnonun 
cognominUnfs qita'Mwnes selevta-, Leipzig, 1H98). 
Thus Jupite.i as the patron god of freedom was 
called .liipiter Liber, and as the god of victory 
dupiter Victor. The Roman genius from the very 
liegiiining was characterized not so much by 
imagination as by the power of abstract tliought. 
This was characterized in its turn by an (ixtra- 
ordinary ability to transfer the abstract into the 
concrete and back again The Roman mind found 
one of its favourite employments in sending ideas, 
like flee balloons, into the void of abstract, and 
then making them captive and concrete by attach- 
ing them to earth again. Rut there was also a 
great con tiniK ms fermentation in the realm of the 
gods. The Romans took a pre-eminently practieal 
interest in their gods in spite of the faet that 
giadiially the anthiojuunorphic concept had won 
the day ; they cared for tbeir gods not so niucb for 
what they Mere as foi what they did ; lienee the 
adjective attached to the god, describing the 
Junction, was so much emphasized, and the god 
lelatively so neglected, that the adjective or noun 
often took the jirimary place and in many cases 
eventually broke ott’ from the god and set up an 
independent existence of its own {e.g.^ Rortunus as 
originally Janus i’ortuiiiis, Mercurius as origin- 
ally Hermes Mercurius, Hiespiter as originally 
Juju ter Diespiter). In certain cases, however, the 
Roman mind, with its extraordinarily keen develop- 
ment of the philosoiihical-philological sen.se, realiz- 
ing that the adjective was the expression of an 
abstract idea, changed it into an abstract noun 
and, personifying the noun, worBhi])pe<l it as an 
independent deity. 

In all this material, attempts at chronological 
determination meet with gi'eat difficulty. We 
can only say that certain abstracts seem to go 
back to pre-historic times, and among these is 
undoubksdly the goddess Fides. She seems to be 
the earliest illustration of the process just de- 
serilied. Jupiter as the god of oaths and fealty 
became very early known as Diovis (or Dins) 
Eidius (Zeus nt<rTtos), and out of the adjective 
Kidiiis by constant accentuation came the goddess 
Fides, who is said to have bad her own cult even 
in the mythical regal period and her own sanctuary 
on the Capitoline in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the chapel of Jupiter Lapis (the patron deity 
of international good faith). This mucli at least 
is certain, that in 254 or 250 B.C. a temple was 
dedicated to her on the Cajiitoline by Atilius 
t'alatinus. 


Ff I) ES.~ On the oldest 8anctuar> cL Dion. 11 al. ii. 7f) ; on 
the temple dedicated by Calatinus, which wan rentored in lift 
n.c. by M. ylCnnliua Scaurus, Oic. de Fat. Dear ii xxili. Cl, de 
Off. lii. xMx. 114; cf. de Leq. li. xi 28; apocryphal temple, 
Fest. p. 209.8; festival of Fides, Ist Oct , Fattt. Arv. Amit 
Paul. ; peculiar ritual, Livy , i. xxii. 4 ; Serv. ^L’/J i 292, vni. 
636; Hor Cana. x. xwv 21 f. , military records in her temple, 
OIL 111 . 916. 10; dedicatory inseriptioiiR, comparativels rare, 

11. 4497, vi. 148=^ XiV. 5, i\. 9422, 6846, 6818, x. 3775, 5U0:! , 
Kph. Kp. iv. 79, head of Fides on republican coins; also 
frequent on imperial coins. 

Ajipareiitly younger, but still of very great age, 
are two other personitications, Libertas and 
Victoria ; like Fides, they both grew' out of 
Jupiter. Jiijiiter Liher was originally the god of 
plenty rathei tliaii of freedom, but the word hher 
gradually eliaiiged its meaning and came linally to 
express individual Ireeilom and to stand by itself 
as Libertas. Probably the goddess goes bac'k to 
the very beginning the republic, even though 
our eailiest date is the second half of the Jrd cent. 
U.C., when Ti. Sem])r()niuH (Iracehus (e.onsul, 238) 
deilieateil a temple to lier on tlie Aveiitine. 

In similar fashion Jujiiter Victor seems to go 
hack at least to the eaily republican times, and 
has his place in the ritual of the Arvales immedi- 
ately aftei tlie Capitoline triad. As early as 
295 11. C. (^. Fabius Maxiimis vowed Iiim a temple. 
As fur Victoria, we do not know w hen she began 
her ind(*pendent existence, hut slie has a temple 
dedicated to her in 294 li.i’. on the Cliviiis Victoria' 
on the Palatine — a temple which ninety years 
later served as the hrst home for the Magna 
Mater on her arrival in Rome. With the coming 
of tlie emjiire the importance of the worship of 
Victoria was immensely increased. Each rival 
claimant for the siijueme power tliought of her in 
lersonal relation to himself, so that, the goddess 
»(‘came the * Victory of Caesar,’ or the ‘ Victory ot 
Vespa-sian,’ etc. llere imiierial coins give ample 
testimony. Finally, the statue which Augustus 
had caused to be erected in the senate- house in 
29 B.C. became the symbol of all tbal w'as old and 
conservative in the religion of tlie Romans, and 
th(i last battles of otlicial paganism against Christi- 
anity w ere fought under its shadow. 

LIBERTAS,— On the temple, Paul, p 121: ‘Libertatih 
tenipluin in Aventmo fueral oonstrucl uni ’ , dedicated by Ti 
Senipronius (iiaerhiis, Livy, xxiv. xvi, 19, foBtival, 13th April, 
cf. Uvid, Fai<tt,i\ 623 f , sanctuary on the sile of {./leero’s house, 
erected by' Clod ms, Dio Cass, \xxviii xvii 6, Pint Cic. 83, 
Cic, de Doxno, 10811., 131; cf. de Leq. li 42; in 46 n.c Julius 
C.vsar decreeii a temple, Dio Cass, xiiiri xliv. J ; statue in the 
Forum undei TiberiuH, ib. IjViii. xu. 5 ; Libertas Itcstituta and 
Libertas Publica. 

V ICTO HI A.— On the temple on the Palatine, Livy, \ 
xxxiii 9; cf. XXIX. xiv. 13, Fest 262; Notilia and Canoevm, 
10th region; near the temjile was a chapel of Vietona Virgo 
dedicated by' M Porcius Cato in 10.5 ii.c., Livy, xxxv. ix 6; on 
the statue m (be senate-house, Dio Chhh. li. xxii. If ; Fa»t 
Maff ; on the role of lliis st^atue in the closing y ears of 
pagamsin cf. Ainlirose, Ep. i. xvii. 18, xviii. 32, liii. 4-6; 
Syiiin. Rel. iii. 4; many inscriptions from the empire (see 
indices to CIL ) ; represented on the so-called ‘ Victoriuti ’ of the 
republic, and frequently' on imperial coins. 

Somewhat siiiiibuly the cult of Maris seeiiiK to 
have given birth to the closely connected pair of 
abstracts, Honos ami Virtus. Here, how'ever, we 
are not able to trace the process with any degree 
of accuracy, but the connexion is unaoubted. 
Their most important temjile was outside the 
Porta Cajiena in the immediate iieighlioiirliood of 
the temple of Mars, and they were so identified 
with Mars that, e.g,, in referring to tlie starting- 
point of the parade of the kniglits, writers refer 
indifferently to the Mars temple or to the temple 
of Honos. This temple of Honos w'fis vowed by 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrueosus in 233 B.C., and 
later dedicated. It was subsequently restored by 
M. Claudius Marcelliis, wlio wished at the same 
time to change it into a temple of Honos and 
Virtue, but the pontiffs » objected on technical 
grounds. He was able, however, to compromise 
matters by adding a separate temple for Virtus, 
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Avhich was dedicated by his son in 205 B.C. Tlie 
two tenii)les were famous for their art collections. 
Later these two f^oddesses enjoyed special favour 
at the hands of Pompey, who gave them shrines at 
the top of his stone theatre. 

HO NOS and VIRTUS — On the temple outside the Porta 
Capena, Cic. de N^at Dear. ii. xxiii. (>1 ; Livy, xxvn. x\v. 7 IT., 
XXIV. xi. 13 , cf. Val. Max. i. i. 8 ; Pint. Marc. 28, de Fott. Rom. 
6, p. 31S K, restoration under Vespaman, Phny, IJA'' xxxv. 
r2(); references to Uie parade of the knijfhts, Dion. Hal. vi. 
xiii. ; Victor, de Vir. ill xxxii 3; on the art treasures in the 
temple, Livy, xx\ xl. 2, xxvi. xxxii. 4 , Oic. Verr. iv, 121 ; 
Aacon. p. 11 (KiessliiiK) ; Plmyi HN’ xxxv. 120; another temple 
outside the Porta Uolhna, Oic. de Leg. ii. xxiii 58 ; cf. CJL vi. 
3692 ; still another temple, built by C. Manus, Feat. n. 344 ; CIL 
i.^ p. 195, will 16; shrines in Pom}»e>’s theatre, Fast. Amit., 
]2tn Aug , shiine of Virtus founded bj Hclpio NumantinuHj 
Pint de Fort. Rom. 6, p. 318 D; tcnijile of Honos at Piiteoh 
(105 B.C.), CfL X 1781 ; Collegium Honoris et Virtutis at Narbo, 
ih XU. 4371 ; Collegium Virtutia at Nepet, ib. xi 3205 , games 
at Tarracma, ih. x. 8260; numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the empire, both singly and together, on republican and 
imperial i'ouir 

It is important to notice that this aidlity to 
emphasize a sjiecilii^ side of a deity’s activity, by 
changing the adjective into an ah.stract noun and 
making an indepoiidont d(dty of it, was not con- 
tiru'd to tlie earlier and more child-like period of 
Homan religion, but was still present at the clo.se 
of the I'opuhlic. Here we have the following 
remarkable instance. Sulla’s belief in his own 
fortune and his fondness for the cult of Venus 
caused liim to worshiji Venus Felix ; when Pompey 
came to power, be in turn preferreil Venus Victrix, 
but he avoided oHeiiding Venus Felix byworsliip- 
])ing Venus Victrix and Felicitas ; finally Julius 
(Aesar chose to honour Venus (lenetrix, but he 
joined to her Victoiia and FcUcitas. In this ca.se 
we are not justilied in saying that Felicitas came 
into being us the result of the lireaking oft’ of tlie 
cognomen Fidix from Venus, for she existed long 
hefoie this time, having received a temple in the 
Vehibrum at the hands of L. JJemius Lucullus in 
146 H.C. Her ical pronimencc began witli Sulla, 
who called himself Sulla Felix. Pompey’s temjdc 
to Felicitas was connected, as we have seen, with 
one to Venus Victrix on the tofi of his stone 
theatre, and a similar combination occurred on the 
Capitoline. Julias Ctesar intiuenced M. yl^hnilius 
Lepidus to build a temple to Felicitas on the 
site of the old senate-liou.se, the Curia Hostilia. 
Under the em[)ire Fcliiutas wa.s much sought after 
and was a special favourite of Augustus, and under 
Tiberius the senate caused a statue of Felicitas to 
be erected at Tiberius’s biitliplace, Fundi. In all 
the subsequent empire she was invoked in behalf 
of the enijiei’or, both in public and in jirivate. 

FELICITAS.~0\\ the temple in the Velabrum, Strabo, 
viii. VI 23, p 381 ; Dio Cass. fragH. Ixxv. 2 (Muller), xliii 21 ; 
cf. Suet Coes. 37 ; Hhrine in Pouipey’s theatre, Fast. LTrbin.^ 
CIL 1.2 p. 339 ; shrine on tlie Capitol, Fast. Ant , Ist July and 
9th Oct ; temple on the site ol the Curia Hostilia, Dio CaH.s. 
XLiv. V If.: on the connexion with Augustus, Cum. Fer., Cl L 
X. 8375, 15th April , Fast. Preen., I7th Jan. , cf. Mommsen, CIL 
i.2 p. 308, statue at Fundi, Suet. Tib. 5 , frequent sacrifices by 
the Arvales, ef. O. Heiizen, Acta Arvahurn quee sxipersunt, 
Derlin, 1874, pp. 71 f., 74, 84 f., 168. 

Tlius far we have discussed six abstracts — Fides, 
Libertas, Victoria, Honos, Virtus, and F'elicitas. 
We have dealt w ith them first because they illus- 
trate the close connexion of abstract deities and 
adjectival cognomina. All six go well back into 
the rejiublic, ami certainly one of them (Fides) goes 
back into the kingdom. In addition to these six, 
there are thirteen other abstracts which arose 
certainly before the 2nd cent. H.C., and eight seem 
to go back into the kingdom. 

Of these eight, 0[)S and Sains occupy a }ieculiar 
position. The very great antiquity of Ops is 
guaranteed by her old cognomen, Consiva, connect- 
ing her with the old Homan god Consns, in whose 
control lay the blessing aea the harvest. Tlie exist- 
ence of Ops is thus proved for the earliest stratum of 
Homan religion, but Wissowa makes the sugges- 


tion that Ops may be there, to be sure, but not as 
an abstract deity. This point of view the present 
writer considers incorrect, and merely the result of 
reading into primitive conditions our sharp distinc- 
tion between abstract and concrete. Ops as the 
guardian of plenty and Ops as the idea of plenty — 
the essence, and so the essential abstract quality 
of plenty — would be scarcely distinguishable in a 
world where all inanimate things had li,^e and 
soul, and soul consisted in the exercise of functions 
ahvays jiractical and yet often abstract. In the 
old calendar Ops had tw'o festivals — the Opiconslota 
of 25tli August and the Opaha of 19th December. 
In those days she had no special sanctuary of her 
owm, but the sacrilice took place in the cliajicl in 
the Regia, accessible only to the pontifex maximus 
and the Vestal virgins. In fact she was such a 
secret and retired goddess that tlie legend soon 
arose that she was the mysterious guaiJian of the 
city of Home, whose name no man dared to betia;>. 
Later she received two teinjiles — one on the 
(Aipitolinc (first mentioned 186 B.C.) and one in the 
Forum, probably the temjde deilicaled hctw(‘cii 
123 and 114 b.c. by the pontifex L. Cjcciliu.s 
Metellus Dalmaticiis. On 10th Aug. A.D. 7 an 
altar to Ops was dedicated in the Vicus Jugaiius. 
Ops had a temple at Prumeste ; as Ojis Augusta 
she appears on the coin of Antoninus Pius, and as 
Ops Divina on the coins of Pertinax. 

OPS. — llclation to ConHUS, Varro, de Ling. Lat. \\ 21 ; FcHt. 
p. 186 ; Macrob. iii. ix. 4 , H.-xcTihoe in the Rej^ia, Varro and 
Fest locc citt. , Fast Are,, 2oth Aiit- , on the secret name, 
Macrob. loc. rif.; tenqile on the (.'apitoline, cf. H. Jordan, 
Topographic der Stndt Rom nn Alterthuin, Berlin, 1871-1907, 
vol. i pt. 11 . p. 43 , Fa.'it. Vail., 25tli Any , Llie matroiis met at 
this temple for the Ludi Sueculareis of Aujfu&tus, Fph. Ep viii. 
254 ; the Arvales met here on 7th Dec. a.v 80, CIL vi. 2059. 11 ; 
another temple to Ops, a« Ops Opifera, dedicated by Metellua 
Dalmaticus, Pliny, HE xi. 174 , sacrifice on the Volcanaha, 
23rd Ang., Fast. Areal. ; altar of Ops Augustus in Vk us 
J ugarius, Fast. Amit. ; temple atPneneste, CIL xu. 8007 

Salus, like Ojis, belongs also to the oldest perioil, 
and the jiroof is similar, the prcscnct; of Salus 
Semoiiia jiroving tliat Salus is tlie counterpart ami 
companion of the old go<l ‘ Semo Sancus dins Fidius.’ 
It is probably no accident, therefore, that dedica- 
tory inscriptions to Semo Sancus have been found 
on that part of the (^uirinal which w'as commonly 
called Cfollis Salutaris, wdth the Porta Salutaris. 
Her cult is therefore much older than her teiiijile, 
foundetl in 302 B.C. by the dictator C. Junius 
Bubiilcus. This old Homan goddess was doubtless 
the Salus Piiblica, the Commonweal, and is to be 
kept quite distinct from the later identification of 
Salus wdth the Greek goddess Hygeia. Tlie old 
Salus w'as preserved even into the latest times as 
the ‘Salus publica [>opuli Komaiii Quiritium’ in 
connexion witli emperor - worship, or as Salus 
Augusta in the. same connexion. 

SALUS. — Salus Seinonia, Macrob. i. xvi. 8; cf. Atch -epigr 
Mitt. Oesterr. xv. [1892J 77 ff.; ‘Salutes pocolom,' CIL i. 49, 
from Horta; votive inscription in the grove of Piaanrum, ib. i. 
179 ; old altar at PrameHte, ib. xiv. 2392, with verj ancient lex 
aroe; temple on the (^uirinal. Livy, ix. xliii. 25, x. i 9 ; dcdiiu- 
tion day, 5th Aug , Fast. Vail . ; tcmpli* founded by Nero after 
the conspiracy of Piso, Tac. A nn. xv. 74 ; temple at Ferentinum, 
lb. XV. 53, cf. CIL X. 6821; many inscriptions from provincial 
cities ; found on both republican and impenai coins. 

IVo more abstracts, Fas and Fines, the concept 
of righteousness and the dedication of the boundaiy- 
line, can lay claim to a venerable age because they 
are invoked in one of the foniiultc of the ancient 
}>riesthood of the Fetialcs, who gave to the Homan 
w'orld the primitive concept of international law. 

FAS and FINES.— hwy, i. xxxii. 6: ‘audi Jupiter, inquit, 
audite Fines — cumscumque gentis sunt, nominat— audiat Fas ! ’ ; 
<’f. the soldier’s dedication from Vinxtbach near Brohl : ‘ Finil)u(8) 
et Genio loci et I. O. M.,’ Cl Rhen. 649. 

Much more diftieult to understand is the story of 
the next two abstracts, Fors Fortuna and Fortuna. 
They are unquestionably connected, and they are 
both associated in legend with the name of Servius 
Tullius. 
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Fors Fortuna had an old shrine on tlie right 
bank of the Tiber in Trastevere. Later, in 293 

B. C., the consul Sp. Carvilius vowed a sanctuary 
to Fors Fortuna ; the older sanctuary was situated 
at the first milestone of the Via rortuensis and 
the second one at the sixth milestone. Both had 
a festival on 24th June, in which the lower classes 
took special part (notice the coincidence of date 
with tlj^; modern popular festival of San Giovanni), 
h'ors Fortuna seems to have been at first an agri- 
cultural goddess, the personification of the attend- 
ance on chance which chaiactc'nzes a farmer’s life. 
Gradually the special agricultural relation was 
forgotten, and she became in general the goddess 
of blind uncontrollable chance. It is probably in 
this more general sense that the third temple in 
Trastevere — that of Tibciius in the gardens of 
(Vsar — is to be understood. 

FOJiS FORTH N A . — Old temple in Tiaxtcnere, Varro, de 
Linq Lat. vi 17; Dion Hal. iv. xwn. 7, Ovid, hastt, vi 
783 f. ; Oarvilius’s temple, Livy, x. xlvi 14; cf Mommsen, 
VI L 1.2 p. 320 ; on the festival of 24th .Innc, Fant. Amtt. ; 0\ id, 
Fahtt, VI. 77.'’) f. ; cf Cic. de Fin. v. 70 , Varro, ap. Non.,pp. 144, 
42.'S ; votive inscriptions found at the sixth milestone, Cl I. vj. 
l()7-ld0; on Tihcrms’s temple, Tai* Ann li. 41 (Dio Cass \ln 
26, wroniyfly sets the temple in 47 B a) ; cf Pint Rrut. 20, de 
Fort. Roiii b, jj. .310 A ; ‘ Scliola Portia Fortiime’ from Veil, ,1. 

C. von Orelli, Jni>ir. Lat., Zurich, 1828-.5(i, iii 5701 , alt ir at 
Aijuih ia, Cf h V. H210 ; dedication bv a soldier ‘ numini Fortis 
Fortune,’ ib vi. 170 

Akin to and yet distinct from Fors Fortuna is the 
goddess Fortuna, who seems to have gone throngli 
very much tlie same developnierit, heginning as an 
Hgricnltnral goddess and developing into the re- 
piesentative of the general concept of cliance in 
the world. Her oldest temple stood iti the Ihiium 
Boarinm and was associated witli Seivms Tuliins. 
Her cult in hater times g^ew to extraoulinaiy juo- 
portions, ami lier functions were sjietdahzcd and 
emjiliasizod in a multitude of cognomina. For 
fuller details the readei is reterred to art Foktunk 
(R oman) ; J. B. Carter, l)c deoriim lionitt norum 
cofpioniinlbus, and, ‘ 'Phe Cognomina of the Goddess 
Fortuna,’ Trana. of the Amci\ Phil. Assoc, xxxi. 
[19UUJ oof. 

FORTUNA — Three temples to Fortuna in the general gense, 
W’lthout H})ecial adjectives (1) in the Forum Roarium, Ovid, 
Fasti, v\ fjWiff. , Dion Hal. tv. xxvii. 7, Val. Max i viii 11; 
Plinv, HN xxwi 103; (2) in the region of the Circus Maximus, 
Nolitia, 11th region ; (;{) ‘ad laciun Aretis,' CIL vi. 9001. 

The following are the more uimortaiit cult-titles : an-orporratoc, 
sanctuary ascribed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Qmrst. Rom. 74, p. 
281 E , augusta, frequent dedications and .sanctuaries ; also 
frequently on imperial coins; balnearis, CIL ii. 2701, ‘2703; 
Froiito, ih Oral R. 157 (Naber); cf. also balneorum, CIL vi. 
182; barbata, Aug de Civ Dei, iv. H, vi. 1; Tertull. ad 
Nat. ii. 11; bona, inscriptions and imperial coins, bievis, 
sanctuary ascrdied to Servius Tullius, Plut. Quaest. Rom. 74, p. 
281 D ; consernafrix, CIL ni. 1938, vii 211, 954, iii 4289,4558; 
duhia. Bag ClapitoL, 13th region, ‘ vico Fortuiiae dubiae’ , dux, 
A D. 214, sacrifice bv the Arv'ales, CIL vi. 2103 b 7 f ; cf. Cl L ix. 
2194 ; on imperial coins ; equestns, temple near the theatre of 
Marcellus, vowed in 180 B c. by <^. Fulvius Flaccus, Livy, xl. xl. 
11), xliv. 9; dedicated 173 B.C., Livy, XLii. x. 5 : Vitruv. iii. id. 
2; Obseij. 113; temple at Antinni, Tac. Ann. iii. 71; «i/cATrt 5 , 
sanctuary altnbuteu to Servius Tullius, Plut. Queest. Rom. 74, 
p. 281 E ; altar, Plut. de Fort. Rom. io, p. 323 A , felix, on 
imperial coins; hvivsee diei, a temple in the Campus Martins, 
dedication day, 80th July, Fast. All!/.’, cf. Fast Pine.; cf. 
Plut. Mar. 20 ; possibly another t/cmple on the Palatine, Bas. 
Capitol., 10th region; tnala, altar on the Esqulline, Cic. de- 
Nat. Dear. lu. xxv. 63, de Leg. ii. xi. ‘28 ; Plinv, UN ii. 16 ; 
mammosa,Ba,s. Capitol., 12th region, ‘ vico Fortunae mainmosae ’ , 
manens, coins of Commodus; memor, CIL vi, 190; muliebris, 
sanctuary at the fourth milestone of the Via Latina, Val. Max. 
1 . viii. 4 ; Fest p, 24‘2 ; Dion. Hal. viii. Ivl. 4 ; Serv, jEn. iv. 19 ; 
Tertull. de Monog. 17 ; on coins of Faustina ; obsequens, sanc- 
tuary attributed to Servius Tullius, Plut. Queest. Rom. 74, p. 
281 E, de Foil. Rom. 10, p. 322 F. ; Baa Capitol., lat region, 
‘ vico Fortunae obsequentis ’ ; CIL vi. 191; from Conio, m. v. 
6247 : from Cora, ib. x. 6509 = i. 1163 ; on coins of Antoninus Pius ; 
opifera, dedication from Tibur, Orolli, 1758 ; na-vriov, temple by 
Trajan, dedication day, Ist Jan., Lyd. de Mens, iv, 7, p. 70 14 
(Wunsch); preesens, CIL vl. 181b; primige.nia, temple on the 
Qiiinrial, dedication day, 18th Nov., P'ast. Arval. ; temple on the 
Cdpitoline, ascribed to Servius Tullius, Plut. de Fort. Horn. 10, 
p. 322 F; also dedicatory inscriptions from Rome, CILvi. 192- 
196, 8081 ; and from Ravenna, ib. xi. 1. 1415 (?); privata (i&ia), 
sanctuary on the Palatine, Plut. de Fort. Rom. 10, p. 322 F, 
QxuBst. Rom. 74, p. 281 E ; publica, temple on the Quirinal, 


dedication day, 6th April, Fast. Preen. , Ovui, Fasti, iv. 375 f. , 
cf. Dio Cass. XMI xxvi. 3 ; CIL ix. 1643, x. 1668 ; pubhea popuU 
Roinani Quiritium primigenia, temple on the Quirinal, vowed 
‘204 BO. by P. Seuipronius Tuditamis, Livy, xxix. xxxvi. 8, 
dedicated 194 B c., ib xxxiv. llll. 5, dedication day 25th Ma,\ , 
Fast C<vr , Ovid, Fasti, v. 729 f , deilicatory inscription fiom 
Britain, CIL vii. 702 , on republican and imperial coins ; redux, 
dedication of an altar near the I’orta Capena in 19 B.c. on the 
return of Augustus from the East, Dio Cass. Liv. x. 3 ; Mon. 
Anc Gr. vi. 7ff ; celebration on 12th Oct , Fast. Amit. ; 
regular dedication da>, 15tb Dec , Cum Fer. , Domitian built a 
temple in the CainpiiB Martius, Mart. Mil Ixv. If. ; for sacrifice 
hi tlie Arvales, cf Henzen, xip 80, 122, 124 , on imperial coins ; 
respiciens (iin(rTp€<j)optyy)), temple, Dio Cass. klii. xx\ i. 4 ; Plut. 
de Fort. Rom 10, p. 323 A, Quivst. Rom 74, p. 281 E; Has. 
Capitol., 10th region. ' vico Fortunae rewpicieiigis)’ ; cf. Cm ins. 
anil Notif.; saiutans, CIL vi. 184, ‘201 f., iii. 3315 ; stabilis, 
dedication from Vcleia in Noncuni, ib. lii 5150a; virginahs, 
Arnob ii 67; viroo (irapBevos), sanctuary, Plut. Qveest. Rom. 
74, ji. ‘281 E, de Fort Rom iO, p 322 F , cf. Varro, ap Non , ji 
189 , virihs, sanctuary ascribed to Servius ThUiuh, Plut Qiursf 
Rom. 74, x> ‘281 K , Fast. Pnen., Ist April , Plut dt Fort Rom 
10, p. 823 A, viscata (?) (i^euTTjpta), Plut. Qucest. Rom. 74, p. 
‘281 K, de Fort. Rum 10, p 322 F". 

Closely connected with Fortuna is Bonus 
Eventus, a sort of rnaKculine ]iarallel to Keheitas. 
He Bceins originally to have been a deity of agn 
culture, in wdiose power lay tlio sui;cess or failuie 
of the crop. Hence he is included by Varro in lll^ 
famous list of the tw’elve deities of the farmer. 
But his scope soon broadened and became general, 
and it is in the general sense that he is the re- 
cipient of many insciiiitions from the provinces. 
Tli(‘se inscrijitions indicate the private worsliip of 
individuals rather than a State cult. But a State 
cult must also liavc existed, because Bonu.s Eventus 
had a temple in the Campus Martius. The head 
of the god with inscnption occurs on denarii of 
C.c.sai’s time, and ii eijneiitly on coins of tlieemjiire. 
The statues of the god rejuesented him somewhat 
in the type of Triptolcmos, as a youth making 
libation at an altar, and bolding in liiB left liand 
stalks of w'lioat oi a corimcojua. It is interesting 
to note that the statue in the symbolism hai ks 
back to the primitive agricultural side of lus nature. 

BONUS EVENTUS.— On the early agricultural character 
cf. the prayer in Cato, de Ague 141 ; ‘cum divis volentibiiK 
quodque bene cveuiat, . . . uti tu fruges grandire benecpie 
evernre sins’; Varr de Re Rust i. 0, jirovinciul luHcrqitioriH, 
CIL h. 1471, ‘2412, 309.5, 4012, iii. n‘28, 6223, sup])l. 8244, \ . .3218, 
4208, Mi. 77,97, 4‘25, viii suppl. 1C.306, 17213, ix. 1500, xi 022; 
Cl Rhcn. 983, 1034; Roman inscription, CIL vi 144, 795; 
temjile in Campus Martius, Ainm. Marc. xxix. vi. 19 , on the 
statue, Pliny, llN xxxiv. 77, xxxvi. ‘23, and cf. O, Marucchi, 
RuU. Arch. 'Com. vi. I1878J 205 fY 

Tliere follow three abstracts, which give every 
appearance of being very old cults, though Ave have 
no definite date. luventas had a little ciiapcl in 
the cella of Minerva, in the old (Japitoline temple 
of Jupiter. For every boy who came to man’s 
estate and assumed the foqa vinlis a tax was jiaid 
into the treasury of luventas, while at tlie same 
time an offering was brought to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. Slic w^as tlie goddess of incipient man- 
hood, the‘dea novorum togatorum,’ patrones.s of 
those who had put on the toga for the tirst time. 
What Avas true of all .> oung men Avas jire-eminently 
true of the emperor ; hence luventas Augusta and 
the special imperial festivals in tliis connexion. 
This Avas the old Homan luventas, quite distinct, 
though often diflicult to distinguish, from the 
Greek Ilehe, who was present in Home at least in 
the time of the Secontf Punic War and took jiart 
in the l&ctisternmm of 218 B.C. It Avas luventas, 
the Greek goddess, to whom M. Livius Saliiiatoi 
vowed in the battle of Sena (207 n.C.) a temple, 
Avhich was dedicated at the Circus Maximus by (’, 
Liciniiis Luculliis in 191 B.C. 

IWENTAS.—Ch&pel in the Capitolirie temple, Dion. Hal. 
III. Ixix. ; Pliny, HN xxxv. 108 ; cf Livy, v hv. 7 ; Mor. Epit. 
I. 1. 7f. ; Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 23; tuv for all novi iogati, 
attributed to Servius Tullius, Dion. Hal. iv. xv. 6 ; cf. Paul. p. 
104; Cic. ad Ait. i. xvin. 3; suppUcatw on 19th Oct., anniver- 
sary of the days when Augustus put on the toga. Cum. Fer 
CIL X. 8376. 

On luventoa-Ilebe : temple by M. Livius Salinator, Livy, xxxvi 
xxxvi. 6; Dio Cass. liv. xix. 7; Mon. Anc. iA'. 8; Pliny, HN 
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xxix 57; lectisternium of 218, Li\y, xxi. Ixil. 1); occasional 
provincial dedications to luventas. 

It iH open to question wlietlier Pudicitia formed 
a iiart of the State relij^ion during the republie ; 
she ( crtainly did tiuring the emjiire, and was wor- 
.shii>j)ed by private persons during the republic. 
ITiid(‘i the- name of Pudicitia Plebeia she Iiad an 
old chapel in the Vi<!us Longus, in connexion with 
which there aiose a legend of tlie cult of Pudicdtia 
Patricia in the Forum Boarium. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether Pudicitia Patricia ever 
existed. Pudicitia was the special protectress of 
the purity of married life, and was worshipped 
therefoie only by married women living in first 
wedlock {matroncp wiiinritr), or by widows who 
bad married but oiH;e. During the empire she 
naturally became the patroness of the empresses, 
from Plotina onwards. 

P(7 7)7(7/77 .4. —-Pudicitia Pleheia, Livy, x. x\iii. 6ff. ; cf. 
.luv vi. 308 ; Prop. ii. il. 26 ; the le^eiKi of Pudicitia Patricia, 
Livy, X x.vin. 3; Fest p 212; MatroncB univhia:, Livy, x xxiii. 
9, for connexion with Plotina wee her coiiih w'lth altar and in- 
Hcription ‘ara Pudic(itiac) ’ ; dedication of a statue of Pudicitia 
Augusta in a temple of the Dea (VleHtis in Karpiw (Africa) b\ a 
‘ flaniinica divae PloLinae,’ CJ L vil. 1)03 ; coiiipanwon of Pudicitia 
and Livia, Vul. Max vi. 1. 

Quies is another goddess whose official worship 
.seems to have begun under the emnire, hut who 
had a ])rivate cult during the republic. We hear 
ol il sanctnar^'^ outside the city on the Via Labicana. 
After they liad abdicated, Diocletian and Maximian 
c}ui.sed medals to be struck with the inscription 
‘<^)iiies Augustoruin.’ 

— Liv\ , iv. \h 8 ‘ lain consul via Labicana ad faniiin 
t)uicti8 crat’, Auk' de Cok Dei, iv. 10. ‘Quietem, cum aedem 
hahoret extra portam Collinaui, pubhee illaiu suacipere iiolu- 
erunt,’ BeeiriB to rest on a mismiderstandinti: of the paKnaj;e in 
Livy; on the coins cf, J. II \on Eckhel, Di>ctrtna ^'lanunim 
reterum, Vienna, 1702-08, vin. 14 

Another gioup ot abstracts which go hack well 
into the rejmblic consists of Concordia, Spes, and 
Fietas, 

Concordia has an interesting and important 
history. She makes hei first ajqiearance in our 
recor({s in the year J167 n.c. , when the dictator, M. 
Fvirius ('ainilluK, founded a temple at the northern 
end of the Forum in celebration of the cessation of 
strife between patricians and plebeians. In 121 
ri.c., at the close of the tumults connected with 
(he Gracchi, L. Opiniius re.stored tlie temple. On 
16th Jan. A.D. 10 Tiberius dedicated this temple 
anew, under the name of Concordia Augusta ; and 
about this time Livia dmlicateil a shrine to the 
‘mdde.ss in the newly-huilt Porticus Livia on the 
Esquiline. In 218 B.C., in connexion with a 
military revolt in Gaul, the pnetor, L. Manlius, 
vowed a teiiqile to Concordia, which was erecteil 
on the Capitol me and dedicated 5th Feb. 216 B.c. 
Near the main Conconl teiiijile in the Forum a 
small chajiel to Concord had been erected nearly 
a century before (304 B.C.) by thea^dile, Cn. Flavius, 
in gratitude for the ending of the quarrehs which 
the censoiship of Appius Claudius had called forth. 
In 164 B.C. the censor, Q. Marcius Phi lippus, erecteil 
a statue of the goddess in the liojic tliat by lier 
favour his censorship might be a peaceful contrast 
to the stormy times preceding. At the beginning 
of the fateful year 44 B.C., wdien it looked as thougdi 
civil war had ceased, the senate decreed to build in 
(Ifesar’s honour a temjile of Concordia Nova. In 
10 B.C. Augustus erected an allar to Concordia, 
and ornamented it with a statue. In A.l>. 16, 
after the suicide of SerilKmins Liho, the senate 
gave thank-offerings to Concordia. Nero sought 
her favour, and under him Concordia appears in 
the list of deities to whom the Arvales make sacri- 
fice. From this time onw^ards Concordia Augu.sta 
or Concordia Augustoimn figures frequently on 
imperial coins. Finally, Concordia is the recipient 
of dedicatory in.scriptions in many parts of the 


empire, connecting her with collegia, municipali- 
ties, provinces, armies, etc. 

(707V00/£7)7.4.— CamilhiH's temple, Dvid, Fantt, i 637 ff . 
Plut. Cam. 42; restoration by 0])iniiiiB, Pint. C. Gracchus, 17 ; 
Appiaii, de Bell. Civ. i. 26; Aujr. de Cie. Dev, iii. 2.5, rc- 
dedication by Tiberius, Fast. From., CIL i.3 p, 808; Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 645 fl. ; Dio Cass. lv. \iii. 2, LVi. xxv. 1 ; Livia’s ohapel, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 637; Manlius’s temple, Livy, xxii xxiii, 7, xxiii 
xxi 7 ; Fast. Pretn., CIL i ‘-2 p. 300 ; Flavius's chapel, Lii .\ , i\ 
xlvi. 6 ; Pliny, 11 JS xxiii. 10 ; Philippus’s statue, Oic. de Diuu 
130f., 136 f. ; temple lu Croaai's honour, Dio Cass. xCrv. iv f) , 
altar by Augustus, ih. liv xxxv. 2; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 881 f. , 
senate’s thank-offering (A.D. 16), Tac. Ann. ii. 32 ; Nero and the 
Arvales, CIL vi. 2030. 10, 2041. 17, 2041. 31, 2042. 6 , sacristuiiH 
of the Concordia temple, ih. vi. 2204 L, 8703 , altar in Syracuse, 
Livy, XXIV. xxii. 1 ; temple in Galea, CIL viii 7.57 ; statue m 
Cora, tb. i 11.54 = x. 6608 ; dedication from Casiimm, ib. x. 51.50 , 
friMpicnt dedications to Concordia Augusta or Concordia 
Aiigustoruin ; noliceable are the Cnncordmles Augustales of 
Pataviuni, ib. ; . ii»8 ; on coins of both republic and empire 

Possibly the cult of Spes goes well back into the 
republic. An indiitation of tlu.s would seem to be 
the existence of aregion called ‘ad .spem veterem,' 
outside the city near the later Porta Labicana 
The earliest timiple, vowed by^ A. Atilius Calatinus 
during the battles of tlie P'ir.st Punic War, with 
I its dedication day, Ist Aug., stood in the Foium 
Holitorium. Tlii.s temple w’as destroyed by fire in 
31 B.C., and dedicated anew' by German ieius in 
A.D. 17. In addition, we have a reference to the 
existence of a ‘ teinplum Sjiei novum ’ in the .seventh 
region. There >vas a special festival to Sj»es and 
luveiitas on the anniversarv of the day wdien 
Augustus put on ihv tof/a vinhs. In A.D. 63, when 
Neio and Pop^aea i (‘turned to Home fioiii Antium, 
Sjies appears m the list of the goddesses to wdioiii 
the Arvales make sacrihee. Tins Spes Augu'-ta 
occurs frequently in inscrijitions and on coins, also 
as Spes Populi Bomani and Spi!s Publica. See, 
further, ait. IIoi’L (Gieek and Jvomaiij 
SPES — ‘Ad hpem \etcri)m,’ Lny, ii. li 2, Dmii Hal ik 
XXIV. 4 ; cf. f'routiii de Aq. v. 19 ff., (15 , CIL w. , temple 
in Forum Holitorium, Cu: de Leii ii. \i. 28 ; Tac Jou ii 49, 
Dio Cass. L X. 3 , Liv.\, xxi Ixii’ 4, \\'\ vli 6, Fast Call, to 
Ist Aug ; the templvm novum, in ihe supplement to Nofitio, 
7th region ; festival to Spes and luventas. Cum Fer., CIL \ 
8375 , sacrificeH h> Arvales, CIL vi. 2043. 2, 10 , temple at 
Ostia, lb XIV. 375 32 f , priesteSH at Oahii, ib. xiv 2804 , *cul- 
tores.Spei Augustac,’ in Antium, tb \ 664.5 ; cult at Anoia, ib 
xi\ 21.58 ; at (.-a)»ua, }(). X 3775 ; statue with ins. ription, »5 \i 
757 : cf. 'T. Schreiber, Villa Ludoeisi, Leqizig, ISSO, no 2!)2 , 
Simulacra are mentioned, OIL \i\ 2853, 2867, ix 4663, v 

8295. 

Pietas is, stiictly speaking, the ideal of the 
relationship between parents and cliildren Judg- 
ing from the grcal emnliasis laid uj»on the .sacred - 
iu*.ss of this relationsinp among the Ronians, it 
seems highly probable that Pietas existed in private 
worship from very early times. In 191 B.c., at tin* 
battle of Theniiopyhe against Antioclius, the 
consul, M’. Acilius Glabrio, vowed her a ((‘tuple. 
Ten years later his .son, also M’. Aciliu.s (<lubrio, 
ea I l ied out tins vow" and dedicated the temple of 
Piet as in the Forum Holitorium. We do not know 
what incident in the battle gave rise to the vow— 
possibly, as Wissow^a suggests {Iidigio7t und Kidfus 
dcr Homed, p. 331), an incident similar to that 
between P. Cornelius Scipio and his .son, Scipio 
Africanus Major, at the battle of Ticinus. In the 
absence of facts, legend co]>ie.s a Greek model, 
telling of a daughter wdio by the milk of her breast 
had nourished her mother in prison. The only 
connexion with the temple Avas, how'ever, that 
the prison had formeily stood on the same site. 
This temple gav(^ plaiu' in 44 B.C. to the theatre 
of Marcellus. Another temple of Pietas, Avdth its 
dedication day 1st Dec., was situated near the 
Circus Flaniinius. On the coins of M. Antonius 
(41 B.C.) and also on those of the empire Pietas 
is rejiresented accompanied by a stork. This is 
probably a reference to the cult statue of one of 
these two temples. In (lie course of the empire 
the sharp edge of the meaning of Pietas was w orn 
off, and she came to mean the general harinoniouf’ 
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relationship between the members of the imperial 
family. Cf. art. Filial Piety, voI. vi. p. 

PI ETAS.— On AcUius Clabno's temple, Livy, XL. xxxiv, 
4 ft. ; cf. Val. Max. ii. v, 1 ; destroyed by the coming of the 
theatre of Marcellna, Dio Cass, xliii. 49 ; Pliny, I/N vii. 121; 
temple in the Circus Flaminius, Ecut. Amit., Ist Dec., OIL i.^ 
p 835; Ohseq. 54 (lU); Oic. de Div. i. 98; on the coins of 
M. Antonius, E Babelon, JMotm. Conmd , Paris, 1885, i. 173 f, ; 
alter vowed by senate on account of the illness of Livia, Tac. 
Ann. hi. 64; dedicated by Claudius, A.n. 43, CIL vi. 562, 
Pietas Aiwusta (or Auffustorum) on imperial coins from 
Antoninus Puis and Faustina on ; dedication from Rome, ib. vi. 
563 ; a ‘ pontifex perpetuus domus Augustae * (in Bastica), ?&. 
ii. 1663. 

Mens occupies a peculiar and rather interesting 
place in our list of al)Htract.s. We have .seen 
Roman abstracts influenced by Greek ideas, as, 
r-.g., in the case of luventa.s-liebe, but we have 
not met as yet an abstract Avliich arose entirely 
through (ireek inlluence. This is the case with 
Mens. In 217 B.C. , after the terrible defeat at 
Lake Trasimenus, the Romans, in addition toother 
propitiatory acts, vowed two temples, one to the 
Venus of Mount Eryx in Sicily and the other to 
Mens. These temples were built close together on 
the (^apitoline, and were dedicated in 215 B.c. 
One hundred yeans later M. /hhnilitis Scaurus 
restored the temple of Mens. MensAvas introduced 
into Rome at. thecominandof the Sibylline oraclc.s, 
and this, entirely apait from her close connexion 
Avith tlie (Jreek goddess, Aphrodite of Mount 
Eryx, is sufficient proof of (Jreek origin. A 
goddess, Bona Mens, occurs on the coins of Pa*s- 
tiim, and A\e have several inscriptions from 
Central and Soutliern Italy to Magistri Rome 
Menti.s The Rona Mens Avas Avhat Avas lacking 
at 'JhasimenuB, and, internret.ed in this sense, she 
AAould he the equivalent of Zuj(ppoaOyr}. 

IHES'S.—The (’apitoline tem))le, Livy, xxii ix 10, x 10, 
xxin. \x\i 9; Ovi<l, Fasti, vi 241 flf , Laci. l><r Inst i xx. 
13; rchloraLion by Hcaurus, Cjc de Eat Dear ii xiii. 61 , Plut 
de Fort Horn 6, p 318 E; later dedication d.aj, 8th June, 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 241 IT. , Fast Venus., Fast Maff. ; Mcuh Bona 
at Piestum, CIL x 472 ; at Cora, ib x 6512-6514 , at Calea, ib 
X 4636 , at Puteoli, ib. x 1550 ; at Tibur, ib xiv. 3.564 ; at Alba 
Fucens, i7v. ix 3910 f. , inscriptions by private persons Luna, 

\i 1327; A<mlleia, Arc.h.-epig Mitt. Oesterr xix [1896] 206 , 
Lugdunum, uIL xm. 11)73 

Beginning with Julius Ciesar and extending 
through the empire, we have a large and appa- 
rently constantly increasing number of abstracts ; 
but lierc, as ahvay.s, we must take account of our 
general inability to date inscriptions Avithin a 
century, and of the prohabiliLy that in many cases 
the gixldesH in que.stioii may have existed long 
before, and tliese by chance may be our first 
references. Let n.s consider the more important of 
these deities in alpliabetical order. 

./Equitas. — We meet with her first in an archaic 
inscription from Vulci, ‘ Accetiai jiocolom’; her 
statue IS dedicated to Fortuna Primigema at Pne- 
neste ; Arnobius (iv. 1) mentions her as a goddess ; 
and slie occurs on coins from Galba to Maximiaiiu.s 
Hercules. 

iCternitas. — Her name and a picture of her 
tenijdc occur on the coins of Augu-stus and Tihcriu.s. 
.dEternitas Tnipciii soon became the official form, 
and Nero performed siiecial games ‘ pro aeternitate 
im])erii.’ Thus in A.D. 66, after the discovery of 
Hie consjiiiacy of Piso, the Arvales sacrilficed 
to her. 

Annona. — The personification of the crops, along 
Avith Cere.s as the giver of tliem, and sometimes 
without her, occurs on coins from Nero ouAvards. 
She has a dedicatory inscrintion from Rome, 

‘ Annonae Sanctae,’ and po.ssibly tAvo others, one 
from Spain and one from Ostia. 

Clementia is the personification of mercy and 
pardon a.s illustrated in tlie emperor. She received 
a temple in honour of Ciesar m 44 B.c., and later 
an altar in honour of Tiberius ; in A.D. 39 a regular 
yearly sacrifice was decreed in Iionour of Caligula, 


and in a.d. 66, when Nero was kind to Tiridates, 
tlie Arvales sacrificed to her. On imperial coins 
she appears as Clementia Augusta, and later as 
Clementia Temporuin, the only form from Galli- 
enus oiiAvards. 

Copia is, Wissowa thinks (p. 332), merely the 
personilication of the copia of cormt cojno’y aiul he 
denies her existence in actual Avorship ; hut an 
inscri]>tiun from Avignon, and the fact that two 
Roman deities, one at Thurii (193 B.C.) and one 
at Lugdunum (43 B.C. ), were named Cojiia, seem to 
point clearlj^ to a real cult. 

Disciplina is at least as old as Hadrian. She 
occurs on the coins of Hadrian (as Disciplina 
Augusta) and in inscriptions from Africta ami 
Britain. 

Fecunditas appeals first in a.d. 63, when tlic 
senate ordered a temple to be built in her lionoui , 
in gratitude for the successful delivery of Pojqiasi 
in childbirth. Probably at the .same time the 
Arvales made sacrifice to her. The name and the 
representation of the goddess are found on coins 
beginning with the older Faustina. She is repre 
sented as carrying a child in one arm and a Hce]»tie 
in the other, and sometimes as carrying a child in 
each arm. Undei tlie name of hVcuiulitas Tein- 
porum, she appears on the coins of Baibia Orbiana 
and Otacilia. 

Gloria is the recipient of a dedicatory inscription 
from Numidia ; she apjvears as Gloria kxercitus on 
medallions of Constantins II. and Constantine II., 
and as simjily (Roria on many imperial coins. 

Indulgentia .seems to come into existence undei 
Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius dedicated a temple to 
her ; she Avas the recipient of a chapel with a 
bronze statue in Cirta, Africa; and she appeals 
frequently on iiiqtciial (*.oins, usually as indnl 
gentia Augusta. 

lustitia, as lustitia Augusta, received a statue 
in Rome on 8th Jan., A.D 13 ; Ave have mention 
also in Rome of a ‘ saceidos lustitiae,’ a dedicatory 
inscription from Ancona, and a reference to n 
statue from iEquiiaili. 

Pax, a blessing Avhicli can best be appreciated 
after a long period of wai , apjiears on the denarii of 
L. iEmiliiis Buca in the year of Cicsar’s death. 
After this premature api>earance she di.sajipears 
again, to leturn under Augustus, when her cult 
was definitely established. In 13 B.c., when 
Augustus returned from his expedition to Snaiii 
and Gaul, the senate decreed an altar to Pax, which 
Avas dedicated on 30th Jan., 9 B.C. In tlie mean- 
time (10 B.C.) Augustus himself had dedicated 
altars to Pax Augusta, Salus Publica, and Con 
cordia. Under Caligula the Arvales sacriticed to 
]*ax on the anniversary of the dedication day of the 
Ara Pacis ; and in A.D. 66, when Nero closed the 
temide of Janus, they made an ottering to her. 
Finally, under the Flavian emperors the peat 
Templum Pacis in Vespasian’s Forum was built. 

Providentia. goes through an interesting develoji- 
ment, beginning probably as eai ly as the Augustan 
age. She is the personifieatioii of the foie.sight of 
the emperor himself, by means of which perils 
and disasters are fortunately avoided. Offerings 
Avere made to her after the fall of Sejanus, 
after the murder of Agrippina, after the 
discovery of the conspiracy of Piso, and after 
Galba had a.ssured a successor to the throne. 
Gradually, hoAvever, the conce[>t shifted, and 
Providentia began to be thouglit of as the pro 
tecting poAver of the gods. It is to Piovidcntia 
thus thought of that the Arvales sacrificed in A.D. 
183 for the liealth of Comniodus. The same 
Providentia Deorniu occurs at intm vals on coins 
from the time ot Hadrian ojjAvards. 

Securitas, as Augusta, Publica, or Tempoium, is 
the deification of tlie abiding sense of peace and 
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security. On lOtli Jan., a.d. 69, the Arvales sacri- 
ficed to her because (Jal])a, in adopting Piso 
Licinianus, seemed to guarantee tlie security of 
the empire ; on another occasion the people of 
Pneneste dedicated an altar to lier ; and we have 
an inscription from Cirta, in Africa, recording the 
erection of a statue. She is, of course, frequent 
on coins. 

Tutela, the goddess who unites in herself all the 
ideas and concejjts of protection, seems to belong 
to the empire*, but to have come into existence in 
a fashion similar to that in which the oldest 
abstracts vere made. Thus she bears a splendid 
testimony to the absolute conservatism of all the 
religious ju'ocesses of ancient Rome. In a word, 
she seems to have grown u]> out of the idea of the 
genius lori — tlie * deus in cuius tutela hie locus est’ 
— the (h'.us tnteUv, or genius tute.lce. Finally, 
Tutela broke oft’ and became an independent deity, 
and a rival of the genius. The Tutela Augusla 
til us is equivalent t/O the Genius Augusti, and is 
often preferred by the empresses. In the closing 
years of jiaganism u e meet witli Tutela in household 
worship, in connexion with the lareSj as a sort of 
female genius. 

Valetudo belongs to the circle of Salus. The 
name ap]»ears in re]uihlican times on the denarii of 
M’. Acilivis Gla))iio, in connexion wuth a repre- 
sentation of Hygeia (Salus is on the obverse of the 
same coin). She is also the recipient of several 
dedicatory inaciijitions from the provinces. 

jKQU IT AS —WnXci. CTL i. 43, Prwneste, ib xiv 2860; 
Arnoh iv 1 

^'I'ERS ITAS,~0n the coins of AurusIus and Tiberius cf 
ir. Cohen, M^dailles lynpenales-, Pans, 1SS0-P2 , on the phrase 
‘aeternita'^ imperil,’ Cl L \i. 2004. 40, 20137 . 40 ; cf. Plin\, 

Ep. ad Trill fil), 83 ; Nero’s games, Suet. jSero, il. ; sacriftce of 
A.D. t)6, Cl L M 2014 i. 0. 

AN NCSA. -Kome, CIR vi. 22 ; Spain, ib. ii 4S>7C. 1 ; Ostia, 

ib. XIV. 4ri. 

CLEM ENTl A . — Teinjile (44 n.c.), Plut. Cant. 67 ; Ai)i>ian. de 
Bell Cir ii 106; Dio Cuss. xliv. vi. 4 ; altar for Tihenus, Tuc. 
Ann. iv. 74 ; yearly saenflee for Caligula, Dio Cass. lix. xvi. 10 ; 
saenttce of a d, 60, Cl L vi 2044. 1. 

CO PI A — On the cornu copuy, Plant. Pseud, 671, 676; Hor. 
Cann. Sa’C. 61), Epist. i. xii. 28; mscription from Avignon, CIL 
xii. 1023 ; for Thurii cf. D V. Head, llist. Numorum, new ed., 
Oxford, 1911, p 88. 

DISCIPLINA — Kckhel, vi 503; CIL viii. 9832, 106.57, vii. 
896 

FECUNDITAS — The temple of a d. 63, Tac. Ann. xv. 23 ; 
cf Henzen, p 85 ; foi the coins cf Cohen‘S, nos. 206 (Faustine 
M6re), 9.'3-105 (Faustine jcune), 18-26 (hucille), 17 (Crispine), 
34-45 (Julic Domne), 39-46 (Saloninc), 8 (Orbiane), 18 (Otanlie), 

GLORl A.~CI L vni. 6949: ‘(lloriae Aug. Sacriini'; W. 
Frohner, MM de Vemp. rom., Pans, 1878, p. 361 ; Cohen'-, 
nos. 131, 132 (Con.staiitin ir. le Jeune) 

IND&LGENTJA . — Possible connexion with Hadrian, CIL 
viii. 8813 f., temple of Marcus Aurelius, Dio Cass, lxxi 
xxxiv. 3; inscription from Cirta, CIL viu. 7096 ; for the coins 
cf Fckliel, vu. 183, 190, 204. 

lUs riTT A — ^The statue of A.D 13, Fast. Preen. ; ‘sacerdoe 
lustitiae,’ Cl L vi, 2250 ; Ancona, ib. ix. 5890 ; Aikiuiculi, th. ix. 
41.3.3 , the altar from Capua (i6. x. 8812) dedicated to ‘ Justitiae, 
Nemesi, Fat is ’ belongs to Greek and not Roman reli^on. 

PAX . — Denarii of iF.miliug Buca, Babelon, li. 28; on 
Augustus cf in general the Augustan poetrj'^. Tihull. i. x. 45 ; 
Hor. Cann Seee. 67; on the Ara Pads, CIL i.2 p. 320; Fast 
Ainit., 4th July; cf. Fast. Ant.; Fast Pratn., SOth Jan.; cf. 
Fast Coer ; Mon. Ancyr. ii. 87flf. ; Dio Cass. uv. xxv. 3; Ovid, 
Fasti, i. 709 ff. ; on Augustus’s dedication (10 b.c.), Dio Cass. 
Liv XXXV 2; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 881 f.; sacriflce under Caligula, 
CIL VI. 2028 h. 8-10; a.d 66, ib. vi. 2044. i. 12; cf. Henzen, 
pp. 78, 82 ; Vespasian’s temple, Dio Cass. txvi. xv. 1 ; Suet. 
Vesj). 9. 

PRO {’'I DENT I A. —Coin of Augustus with altar and inscrip- 
tion, Kckhel, vi, 12, 128; an ‘ara Providentiae Augustae’ in 
the Acta P'rat. Arval., CIL vi. 2028 d. 15, 2033. 6, under 
Caligula and Claudius ; Sejanus, H. Dessau, Inscr. Lat. selectee, 
Berlin, 189217., i., nos. 157, 168; Agrippina, etc.; cf. Acta 
Frat. Arval., CIL vl. 2042 a. 14, 2044 i. A, 2061 i. 29; Trajan, 
ib. X. 6310; the Severi, ib. iii, 1439; ProvidentisB Augustai, ib. 
v. 1871, viii. 841 ; offering for Coinmodus, ib. vi. 2099, iii. 18; 
on Providentia Deorum ct. Kckhel, vi. 607 ; Pliny, Paneg. 10. 

SECURITAS.— SeonTxi&s Puhlioa, Tac. Agr. 8; Arval sacri- 
flce (A.D. 69), CIL vi. 2061 ; Praeneste, ib. xlv. 2899 ; Cirta, %b. 
viii. 7095. 98; Securitas Periietua from Vimiiiacium (Servia), 
Oest. Jnhreshefte, iv. [1901], Beiblatt, p. 116. 

TUTE LA.— henzen, p. 146’ ‘deus in cuius tutela hie locus 
est’; CIL ii. 3021, 3377, 4092: ‘deus tutelae’; ih. li. 2991: 
'genius tutelae’ ; ib. iii. 4445, vi. ‘216: ' Tutela huius loci’; cf. 


ib vi. 777, and Petron hli. 105; ‘Tutela Tarraconensis,* CfL ii. 
4091, ‘Tutela domul Kupilianae,’ ih. v. 3304 ; ‘ Tutela Oandi- 
diana,' ib. vi. 776; Tutela alone, ib. il. 2638, 3031, 3226, 4090, v. 

I 4982, vi. 774 f. ; on Tutela Augusta cf. CIL Iii. 8319, 4056, v. 
4982 ; Tutela in late household worship, Hieron. tn Esa%. 67; 
of. relief, Annah d. [1866], Taf. K. 4. 

VALETUDO. — Dedication from Nonoum, CIL iii, 6149; 
from Leci e, i6. lx. 8812 f.; from Mauretania, ib. vni. 9610; on 
republican coins. 

There are nine abstracts which seem all to have 
been the recipients of a cult, for in each case we 
liave either a dedicatory inscrijition or a reference 
to an altar. For most of them we have only one 
reference, hut of course this state of afi'airs is 
doubtle.ss largely accidental. They are as follow.s : 
Amicitia, to whom in a.d. 28 an altar was erected 
in honour of TiheriiiH ; Civitas (dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Kome) ; Dies Bonus (dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from Ciesarea in Mauretania) ; Fama (dedica- 
tory in.sciiption from Cologne), Fama Augusta from 
Rjctica ; Maiestas (dedicatory inscriptions from 
Rome and from Halicarnassus) ; Natio, said to 
have been worshipped in the region of Anlca ; 
Sanctitas (dedicatory inscription from Aiitiana 
fl^annoiiia Inferior]); Ultio (altar under Tihcnus 
in A.D. 20); Vis (dedicatory inscrijition from 
Aquih'ia). 

Finally, there are several abstracts Avliicli occur 
only on coins or in the poets, and regarding 
which we are justiiied in being very scejitical as to 
the actual existence of a cult: Abundantia, on 
coins from Elagabalus to Valerius Maximus ; 
Constantia, on the coins of Chiudiii.s and his 
motlier Antonia ; Hilaritas, on imperial coins, 
also as ‘Hilaritas Augu^ta, pojiuli Romani, 
tem])oriim ’ ; lucunditas Augusta, on a coin of 
Alexander Severus ; Laetitia, on imperial coins, 
also as La'titia Augusti, Augusta.*, Augustorum, 
Fundata, Fublica, Temporuiu ; Liberalitas, on 
imj>erial coins, also as Liberalitas Augusta ; 
Moderatio, on im}>eria] coins ; Patientia, on coins 
of Hadrian; Tranquillitas, on iiiqierial coins, 
al.so as 'Pianqiiillitas Aug., Augg., Roata Tranquil- 
litas ; Ubertas, on impel ml coins, also as Ubertas 
Sacculi. 

In connexion with personification an interesting 
piece of work remains to be done, namely a study 
of the various jiictorial tyjies, with special atten- 
tion to the language of symht)lism. The basal 
concept is practically always tlie same (except in 
tlie case of Spes and Virtus), a drajied female 
figure, but tlie variations in attributes and their 
permutations and combinations suffice to indicate 
a multitude of distinct deities. This language of 
aynilxilism, which was spoken fairly consistmitly 
at least until the time of Hadrian, merits diligent 
study, and such an investigation will throw much 
additional light on the history of personification 
among the Romans. 

LiTBRATcnE.— On the general subject cf. W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Ideas of Deity, London, 1914 ; G. Wissowa, UcIk/ on 
und Kultus der Ratner, Munich, 11K)2, 21912. These are both 
moet reliable. L. Deubner's art in Roacher, iii. 2 2068 IT , 
needs considerable correction, hut contains mufh valuable 
material. For individual abstracts consult the separate artt 
in Darembergf-Saglio, Pauly- Wissowa, and Roscher. 
R. Engelhard, De personificationibus quee in poesi atgue arte 
Romanorum invemuntur, Gottingen, 1881, is of no value. 

Jes.se Benedict Carter. 
PERSONIFICATION (Sciuitic).-i. Primitive 
form. — Animism, the primitive form of religious 
personification, underlies the Semitic religions. 
W. Robertson Smith (Eel. pp. 64, 86 f., 131, 

134) is explicit on this point. 

Among the Semites, as elsewhere, primitive man ‘ feels himself 
to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not 
understand, and so personifies as inv isible or mysterious enemies 
of more than human power ’ (p. 5 1) 

Such men ascribe to all material objects a life akin 
to their own ; an unseen life is supposed to inhabit 
the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars) and natural 
objects upon earth (animals, trees, stones, wells, 
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brooks). Thus, tlie.se sacred objects come to be 
thought of as living beings, persons— in other 
words, thtiy are personified. This process was not 
confined to objects ; it is also found in connexion 
with forces and activities — e.g., winds and diseases. 

' Wherever the spontaneous life of nature was manifested in 
an emphatic way, the ancient Semite saw something super- 
natural ’ {ib, p. Iii4). 

All tliifi^ however, is instinctive and unconscious, 
and HO to be distinguished from the deliberate, 
elaborate personification of later Semitic theology. 

{a) Bahiflonia and Asfiyria. — Hhia primitive foini 
of personification was doubtless found m the early 
steges of Babylonian religion. Thus A. H. Sayee : 

‘ Deep down in the very core of Babylonian religion lay a 
belief in what l^rofessor Tvlor has called animism. It belonged 
to tlie Sumerian element in the faith of the people, and, as we 
shall see, was never really asHimilated h\ the Semitic settlers.* 
Sayee, therefore, does not regard this primitive personification 
as an original element in Bahvloman religion — a view not 
enerally held and by no means certain. We need not, Jiowever, 
isouss the point, for, as Sayee sais: ‘In spite of Semitic in- 
fluences and official attempts to explain it away, it was never 
eradicated from the popular creed, and ft left a permanent 
impress upon the folk-lore and superstitions of the nation * 
(7'/ic Hrltinfitm 0 / A tic icnt Etfiipt and liabj/luma, Edinburgh, 
1902, p. 270) 

'J'raccH of it abound in Babylonian and Ab.syrian 
remains. Many of the inmimciahle demons are 

K irHoniticationH of dnseases, winds, etc. — e.g., 
aintar, the demon of plague, and Ashakku, the 
demon of wasting disease (M. Jastrow, Jlel. 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 260). 

{b) Syria and. Palestine . — Tliere was much in 
common between the primitive ideas of tin; Aiam- i 
leans, Canaariites, Israelites, and otliei inhabitants 
of Syria. I’robably our evidence for Israel is 
wholly derived from a period subsequent to the 
settlement in Canaan; it is especially ditliciilt to 
decide which elements of the popular religion are 
charactei istic of Israel and which are boi rowed 
from the Caiiaanites, but we need not di.siais.s the 
robleni lieie. What Israel appropi lated of this 
ind was congenial to its religious teiuiiei and in 
aeeordanci* with the jirinciples of its jniniitive 
faith. The natural objects which we find sacred 
in Israel liad doubtless been sacred earlier to tlie 
('anaanites, but Isiael had known such while it 
Avas still a grouj) of nomad tribes. Among tliese 
are the wells, tiees, and stones associated with the 
jiatiiarclis, and the iiillars, stone masseblulh and 
wooden dsherdh, erected at the sanctuaries, notably' 
Jacliin and Boaz that stood before Solomon’s temple 
(1 K 7*^). A tyjiical in.stance is the massfbhdh at 
Bethel, associated with .lacob (Gn 28^“). (liiginally 
tlui stone itself is the huu.se of God {Beth Elohim ) ; 
the s])irit, the genius loci, actually dwelt in the 
stone, Avas the stone personilied. So, again, 
Robertson Smith : 

‘ The old Hebrew fables of trees that speak and act like human 
beings l.Ig 2 K H**] hiive their original source in the saiage 
personification of vegetable species ’ (p. 133) 

This ascription of personal qnalities to natural 
objects ea.sily pa.ssed to a sonieAAliat higher stage 
in Avhich spirits Avere tliouglit of as embodiments 
of the life supposed to dAvell in natural objects 
and phenomena — the spirit as distiiigui.shed from 
the stone in which it dAv^elt. 

(r) Arabia. — Similar form.s of thouglit can he 
traced in the remains of pre-Mulianiinadan Arabia, 
and still survive in the East. 

2. Later developments. — So far we have been 
speaking of tlie naive personilication of primitive 
peoples, but by a graclual transition it becomes 
more conscious and elaborate. We need not com- 
mit ourselves to the complicated theories of 
Winckler, Zimmern, Jereniias, etc., as to Ihe 
Avholesale deiiendence of the developed religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria on astronomy, but there 
(;an lie no question that these systems are largely 
dependent on the personification of heavenly 
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bodies and phenomena, of natural objects, pro- 
cesses, and lorces. Such personification in some 
cases originated in the primitive aniinisni ; in others 
it may have been suggested by it. Note, c.g., the 
fact that tli(‘ animals that furnish names and 
imaginary outlines for the constellations of the 
zodiac appeal in mythology as monsters in the 
tram ol Tiarnat, the dragon of tlie abyss. The 
personifications connected Avith the greater deitie.s 
prohahlj^ represent a more advanced stage of 
thought. 

Tamttiuz is ‘the personification of agncultural activity’ 
(.laKtnm.p 58). Shaiuash was ‘the jtcrsoniflcation of the Him 
par excellence and the Kun as a whole' (p. (58) Eii ^^as the 
personification of wisdom Arm, ‘from being merely the 
personification of the heavens , . is raised to the still higher 

dignity of symbolizing, as .Ichbcii ]»nts it, the alistract principle 
of which both the heavens and earth are emaimtioiiH’ (p IS.'i f ) 
— obviously not a priniituc idea, 

[ Such examjiles might be inuUiplied almost in- 
definitely, 

3. Eponymous ancestors, etc.— There i^ aRo 
anotlnn* species of personification, accoiding to 
AAliich a deity or legendary liero oiiginates through 
the personification of a city, tribe, (jr nation. 
Possibly the Assyrian deit 3 ’’ Ashur is an example 
of tins. 

According to .fastrow (]> 195), ‘ one is hound to confess that 
the evidence does not warrant uh in regarding Ashur os any- 
thing hut the iiatron of tlie citv of Ashur Nowhere do we find 
any allusion fromivlmhwe arc Jnslifu-d in coiK'liidmg that he 
originally represented some elemental pow’er or ]>henomenon.' 

Other.s, hoAvever, regard Ashur as a form of the 
iiaine of an ancient deity, after Avlioni the city A\'a.s 
named. In any case, this kind of ]>ersonifiention 
Avas coinmori among the Israelites and Arabs, and, 
indeed, among primitive nations generally. A 
fre(juent example is tlie setting foi th of thepolitieal, 
racial, and gcograplii(*al relations of peojiles in the 
form of genealogies of persons. Gn ID is a striking 
illustiation ; the gcjograpliical contiguity, and poss 
ibiy also the jioUtical (Mmnexioii of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Canaan, are indicated by speaking of them as 
‘brotlicis.' Ill tlie same way, the narratives of 
the patriarchs are largely tribal history in the 
form of accounts of persons; it is impossible noA\ 
to say IioAV far tins method hn.s been carried 
According to some, Israel and the Twelve I’atriarclis 
are Gqionyinons ancestors.’ Hoav tliis method was 
understood by the ancients is doubtful. Skinner 
Av rites : 

‘ When a writer npeaks of LAdians, Lyhians, PhiliHtmeN, etc , 
as “ Hons ” of Eg\ pt . . it 18 dilficult to think . . that he 

iKslievcd the Ljdiana to be descended from a man named 
“ Lydians” . ; and we may begin to susjicct that the whole 
s.lHtem of epoiiyniH is a conventional symbolism which w^as as 
transparent to its authors a.s it ih to us. That, however, would 
l>e a hasty and probably mistaken inference. . . On the whole 
it is safer to assume tliat, in the mind of the genealogist, tlicy 
[the names] stand for real individuals, from whom the different 
nations were believed to he desceiuled’ {ICC. ‘Genesis,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1910, p. 100). 

It is not, however, safe to lay doAvn any geneial 
rule ; there are instance.s Avhere it is clear that the 
Avriting of tribal history in the form of personal 
narrative is a mere convention. For instance, 
when Jg P states that * Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother,’ it is clear, both from the context and from 
the chronology, that the writer cannot mean that 
the ancient patriarch Judah said to the ancient 
jiatriarch Simeon (see also the present writer 
[Chnmkhs, London, 1894, ji. 876] on 1 Cli 7“‘>«'-). 
J*osKibly Skinner’s Avoids are specially applicable 
to genealogies. 

4. Influence on theology, etc. — It is important to 
recognize that personification, being closely con- 
nected Avith anthropomorpliisni and anthroi>opatli- 
ism, has exercised great inlluence on both popular 
leligion and otlicial theology. This being a matter 
where language largely consols thought, the rela- 
tions lietween persons and other personal qualities 
and activities have been automatically transferred 
to the deities, to tlieir relations with one another, 
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and to their relations with their worshippers, 
individual and eolleetive. Tlie various Semitie 
jjjods have tlieir wives; tlie Babylonian Nebo is 
the son of Merodach. The more important the 
deities, the more various are tlie relationships 
asciil)(‘d to them; the Babylonian Ishtar is the 
daughter, Hormdimes of Sin, sometimes of Ann ; 
aeeording to Jeremias {OT in the l/ujht of the, Anc. 
East, Eng. tr., i. 127), Ishtar is variously the 
bride, wife, mother, or sister of Tammilz, liosides 
having other lovers. Uelationships arise out of 
nolitieal changes ; when two cities are connected 
by conquest, alliance, or amalgamation, the god 
oi the one may become the master, husband, or 
father of the other. Similar relationships arise 
bt'tw'cen eijonymous ancestors • thu^, w hen the 
tribe of Joseidi W'as divided into Ephraim and 
Maiiasseh, dosenh was said to be the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Similarly, the deity is 
said to be the father, mother, or husband of the 
peonlc. So Jahweh is the father (Hos IE), or the 
liusband (2''*), of Israel. 

5. Personification of divine attributes. -Again, 
there is the personilication in Jewish literature of 
the attributes, acti\ities, and manifestations of 
God, and i»erhaps even of abstract qualities. In 
the later books there is doubtless pure literary 
personification, consciously used as a figure of 
speech and nothing more (see below on ‘ Wisdom,’ 
etc.). But figures are apt to be popularly under- 
stood in a liteial instead of a literary sense, and 
what is meiely personified to the man of culture is 
a person to jieople generally. The most notable 
examjiles are the spirit of Jahweh, the Word, and 
Wisdom. 

The ideas connected with the .spiiit {rfiah) of 
Jahweh would be partly determim‘d by the fact 
t hat rtlnh in the concrete meant ‘ breath ’ and also 
‘ w'ind,' and that man had a ruah both in the sense 
of ‘breath’ and in that of ‘principle of life,’ etc;. 
These facts would make for uiuferstanding the 
spirit of Jalnveh as an emanation or manifestation 
01 even a part of J ah well. But other passages 
speak of the spirit of Jahweh in terms commonly 
U''cd of i»ersons; in the early literature it ‘rusb(‘s’ 
01 ‘ Jea])s’ u))on men ; in (tU P the spirit of Elohim 
broods over the waters as a mothen-bird over hei 
>oung. In Is 48'*^ KV we have : ‘ The Lord Jalnveh 
liath sent me, and his spirit,’ wdiich is .Mimetimes 
understood as AV, ‘I’he Lord God, and his spirit, 
hath sent me’; but both text and meaning are 
doubtful. On such passages Piepenbring writes ; 

‘ It iH evident tlmt in these passages the spirit and the w'ord 
of Ciod are jiersoiiified, but that these personifications must be 
placed on the same level \sith others of the same kind’ (ThroL 
of the OT, Eng. tr., p. 

The OT jiassages just referred to dealing with 
the Word are niiiiierous — c.g., Ps 33®: ‘By the 
word of the Loid were the neavens made.’ The 
advance of the Word, through personilication, to 
the status of a per.son belongs chiefly to post- 
Bihlical Jewish literature, in wdiich the Jewish 
idea is inilucnced and ultimately dominated by 
the Logos of Greek philosophy. Thus in the 
Targum of Onl^elos the action of God is fiequeiitly 
ascribed to the Word {memra ) ; c.g., Ex 19^’, Moses 
at Sinai brought forth the people to meet the Word 
of God. Again in Philo the Logos is ‘ Son of God,' 

‘ God,’ ‘ high priest,’ ‘ archetypal man ’ (B. F. West- 
cott, Gosnel of St. John, London, 1908, p. xxxiv). 
But in tliese matters Philo, .Jew tliough he w'as, 
w as the disciple of Plato rather than of the Kabbis. 

In the O'r and the Apocrypha the tendency to 
jiersoni^ is most strongdy marked in connexion 
w’ith Wisdom, hfokt^idfi, Sophia (Job 28, Pr 8, 
Wis, passim, Sir 24, Bar 3®**’). In some of these 
passages Wisdom seems to be spoken of as a person 
(cf. Marti, Gesch. der isr. Religion, i>. 328, with 


special reference to Wis 7"”’'’), as ‘ Ilypostase’ re- 
presenting the aggregate of tlie divine attributes 
(cf. also Pr 8®®, w lu're Wisdom is made to say of 
the time w’lien Jahweh created the world: ‘ ’Iheii 
1 was by him, as a master workman’). Similarly, 
in the Secrets of Enoch, xxx. 8, Wisdom is com- 
manded to create man. The identification of 
Wisdom with the Thrilh (Sir HP etc.) exemplifies 
a tendency to personify the laxv wliicli more 
marked in later Judaism. Tims W. O. E. Oesterley : 

‘The idea of imputine personality to the Torah . . . receives 
actual expression in sJienioth Rahba, c. 20, where it says that 
the Torah stands before the Holy One and intercedes for Israel ’ 
{Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, London, 1910, p. 69). 

In some directions the process ujxm w'hicli we 
have touched readied its climax in the Clialcc- 
donian doctrine of the Trinity; and, in a very 
ditferent w’ay, in the Gnostic systems, witli their 
aams, Sophia, Nous, etc. ; and tlie Jewish couiiter- 
jiart of (hiosticism, the lyabbabi, wdtli lin sf h'oth. 
or emanations, Wisdom, Intelligence, etc. 

6 . Various examples.— In view of the elasticity 
of the idea of personification and its frequent use 
as a literary ligurc, it would be easy to multiply 
further exampl(‘s, but it may ]>e sufhciciit to men 
tion a few' which jiossess special intciesl 

We note fiist \arioiis terms for God or foi 
activities or attribute.s of (iod wdiidi are sometimes 
spoken of in a (|URSi-j)ersonal fashion - ‘th(‘gloiy 
of Jalnveh ’ (Ezk lO**) ; ‘ the divine name ’ ( Ex 23'-^*) ; 
‘the divine presence,’ lit. ‘ face,’ (Ex 33*’*). 
In the Babbinical literatuie we find ‘the Name' 
(.v/fOno), ‘the Place’ {matjfnn), and ‘Heaven’ [sha- 
nKojim). Ill this connexion we may also mention 
sEkhindh and the tntth qol. Shfehindh, ‘ dw'ell- 
ing,’ as an abstract noun, is used will) great lati- 
tude ; it is sometimes t he r.'idiant manifestation of 
God in the concrete ‘dwelling,’ the Tabernacle, 
nushkdn, hut it is by no means confined to this 
usage. 

IL ‘ 18 soiaetiuies practically eiiuualcnt to Mkaika, Ao-yoy, hut 
wc may distinguish between Uiem by regarding tlie one as t he 
medium of a passive, the other of an active, manifestation the 
one as creatnc, the other as " overshadowing ” or indwelling' 
(C. Taylor, SnyiiujH of the Jewish Fathers'^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p 44). 

The bath gO!, ‘ llie daughter of the voice,’ is n 
name foi a species of oracular utterance, supiiosed 
to be li(‘ard by men : 

‘ Every day Bath Qol goes forth from Mt Horcb, and make'' 
proclanuition and wus, W’oe to the creatures for contempt of 
Torah *(/hr 7 c Ahh6th, vi 2). 

’I’he voice from heaven in Mk would have been 
described by the Babhis as hath gdl (cf. ‘ Daughter 
of Zion,’ for the city and its inhalutaTits [Is P etc.]). 

The ‘angel of the laird’ {umrdkh Jahweh) may 
possibly he regarded as in .some sense a personifica- 
tion of a manifestation of Jalnveh; ])erhRps, too, 
at some stages of thought, angels and demons, 
together with the Muhammadan jivns, may have 
been, or been regarded as, personificat ions of luitural 
objects or forces, like the numiiia of primitive re 
ligion whom they replaced. Satan, at any rate, 
has at times become the personification of the 
powers of evil, and this view does not .seem foreign 
to .some a.s[)ect.s of Semitic thought. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Aaron 
{Ahardn) is simply the personification of the Ark 
(Ardn), and this is not impossible. 

A curious example of personilication is found 
among the Falashas, or Abyssinian Jews; they 
worship the Sabbath as a goddess. 

A beautiful example of purely literary personifi- 
cation is Ps 85^®^- : 

' Mercy and truth arc met together ; 

RighteousneciH and peace have kissed each other. 

Truth sprlngeth out of the earth ; 

And rignteousness hath looked down from heaven, ’ 

Litbraturk.— M orris Jastrow, 7’he Civilization of liabylmta 
and Assi/na, London, 1916, pp. 19()--230, Hebrew and Babylonian 
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Traditions, do. 1914, pp. 26-32, The Relvjion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 46-144, The Study of Reliijinn, 
I-ondon, 1901, pp. 101-108; A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light 
of the Ancient East, Enif. tr , do. 1911, pp, 1-141, KAT-^, j>p. 
;>4;5-487 ; K. Marti, Gescn der isr Religion, StraBabur^f, 1907, 
pp 20-82, 101-105, 146-179, 264-270, 382-380 ; H. Meinhold, 
7b> Weisheit Israels, T^cipzig, 1908 ; C Piepenbringf, Theol. of 
the OT, EriL^ tr.. New York, 1893, pp. 187-146, 247-262; 6. 
Pfleiderer, T*hilos(n)h yand Development of Religion, Edinburgh, 
1894, 1 . 102-136; W. R. Smith, Rel Sein‘d London, 1894, pp. 
28-212 ; B^Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, Tubingen, 1908, pp. 92- 
102, 178-190; U DR, sen. ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘Logos,’ ‘Wisaom’; 
PRK‘, s.vv. ‘Gemt, hoiliger,’ ‘Weisheit,’ ‘ Wort Qotteg.’ 

W. H. Bennett. 

PERU. — Our knowledge of the religion and 
inytliology of Peru in gleaned chieHy from the 
writings of its Siianish conquerors, in whose re- 
t ords we are confronted \sith a bewildering array 
of religious types — animism, stone-worship, totcni- 
isin, and fetishism apjiearing singly and Biinultane- 
ously in diU’erent aieas, A pantheon more or less 
developed exists side by side w’ith these, and, if 
(certain writers are to be believed, even mono- 
theisii) and agnosticism made some headway in 
Incan times. 

If il be admitted that the first four cl as.ses alluded 
to all tall to lie in(;luded under tin; bead of animism, 

I luui wo may say that at the period of its destrnc- 
tioii hiean ridigioii had sue.eeoded in evolving a 
pantheon ])ossessing at least several aiithro}>o- 
uiorphic figures from an animism which still 
flourished side by side with it. This circumstance 
should rendei Peruvian religion a study of profound 
intcK'st to students of (iomparative religion, as it 
exhibits a phase of peculiar value to the student. 
Moieover, there is perhaps no mytliology in which 
compound myths exhibit ing definite religious strata 
are so well exemjdified. 

At tlie tune of the Sjianish conquest Incan 
animism had readied the agricultuial stage. The 
food com]>actwith the crop-gods was not so well 
maikc(] Ms ill the case of ancient Mexieo, but, 
altliongli human sacrifice was rare, if- is a mistake 
to consider it as altogether absent from Peruvian 
ritual. Tt is only reasonahh* to snjipose that 
toteniism, .some lelics of which remained, had 
jireceded this agricultural cult, but thfire is per- 
haps no jirogressional existence of type in early 
leligion, and two types may exist side ny side and 
even overlap. Be that as it may, w e are informed 
by (Jarcilasso de la VegaHliat in ‘ the idolatry of 
the first age’ each district, family, village, and 
house pos.scsHcd its own god, each difl’ereiit from 
the others, and that these w’ere generally material 
objects, such as lierlis, plants, trees, mountains, 
caves, precijnces, large stones, small pebbles of 
difierent colours, and animals — jaguar, puma, bear, 
ape, fox, lynx, and cougar. The list includes 
examples of fetishistic, animistic, and totcmistic 
worship, the first of w hich certainly survived until 
late times. Caves and jireciiiices were worshipped 
as paccariscas, or places of origin, plants as the 
Iiomc'' of animistic siurits, stones as fetish objects, 
and animals as totciiiic ejionyms. 

All things sacred were known to the Peruvians 
as huaca. The most common visible objects of 
veneration among the agricultural portion of the 
population w ere the crompas, or gods of the irriga- 
tion cliannels to be found in every maize-field. 
The ccompa was sacrificed to at the planting of 
the seed and earnestly invoked during the ^row'th 
of the filant, and no type of pagan worship was 
extirpated with greater difficulty. Others called 
hnancas w ere situated in each plantation and were 
carved out of stone to represent a gigantic corn- 
stalk, w’hich was placed there for the purpose of 
encouraging the plant to grow to the greatest 
jiossihle size. ‘Maize-mothers’ were known as 
sa raiuama^ ‘potato-mothers’ as arsurna^na, and 
‘ cocoa- mothers ’ as coca mama. These remained 
1 Historia general del Peru, Lisbon, 1617, bk. 1. ch. i.\. 


mere rustic fetishes and did not blossom into 
anthropomorphic gods of vegetation. 

This arrestment was probably due to the fact 
that throughout I’eru there existed a definite con- 
ception of a universal spirit of animated things 
(Pachacaniac) and the clo.se association of this 
conception with those of a creator-god (Pacharura(‘) 
and a ruling or directing god (Pacliayachacliic). 

The PachacaiiuK^ w as the gieat spirit from whom 
proceeded the lesser spirits of animistic type who 
inhabited the various vegetable plants, whilst his 
consort Pachamama W'as supposed to have origin- 
ated all those w'ho haunted larger ]>hysical objects 
such as mountains and rivers. Pachacamac came 
to be identified wdth the creative agency (Pacha- 
rurac) from the circumstance that the function of 
both was regarded as tlie be.stowal of the breath of 
life. He w^as represented in t.lie rcoricanrJta, oi 
teinjile, at Cuzco l»y a stone statue in the form 
of a man, and liis evolution into the form 
Pacliayacliachic, in the late Incan period, may 
safely be ascribed to the growth and stability of 
Jncan rule. Indeed, Inca Pachacut ic built for th(‘ 
new-^ god a separate shrine at Cuzco, known as tlu^ 
Inisuarcancha, in which he is said by Molina to 
have placed a golden statue of the universal deity, 
thus, perhaps, attempting to further a monothe- 
istic ideal. Oldei forms died hard. Viracoclia, a 
deity representative of water and its pow’ers of 
fertilization, was sometimes identified with I’acha- 
yacliacliic, and is perhaps anterior in origin to the 
cult of Pachacamac, as was Con. or Cun, the 
tlmndcr-god of the Colhio. hisli deities were also 
prominent in the coastal distiicts. 

Sun-worship. — H remains only to mention suii- 
w'orship in a sketch of a religion wdiicli has alrl^ady 
been dealt w ith in art. Andeans. The name ‘ Inca ’ 
moans ‘ people of the sun.’ They gave the sun an 
anthropomorphic shape, but did not derive lacial 
or royal descent from liim, calling themselves 
‘children of the sun’ honoris causa ; and it was 
only at a comparatively recent date that this con 
nexion with the sun was embodied in a religious 
form, having probably been introduced by the 
great-grandfather of the Apu-Ccapac-Inca, wdio 
ruled at the conquest. The figure at Cuzco rejire- 
stmting the sun w'as attired m the robes of a 
monarch, and a special ritual was attached to its 
w-orshiji. The w^arrior class practised a private 
and esoteric, worship of the sun, totally distinct 
from the popular form, the idol which they adored 
being called Hiiaina-Puncliaii, ‘the young sun,’ 
repre.senting an infant a ^yoar old moulded in solid 
gold. 

Literaturk.— See literature at art. Andkanh. 

Lewls Spence. 

PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. — These 
rival interjiretations of existence have one circum- 
stance in coniiiion : both are designated by super- 
latives ; and the loose employment of the terms 
in ordinary phraseology renders it needful to point 
this out. In justify their use in a jdiilosopnical 
sense it is not enough that a given view' of things 
should dwell by preference on tlieir more forbidding 
or more engaging aspect respectively. The terms 
are more strictly opposed than this, and each is to 
be understood in its literal sense. For peKsimistii 
theory this i.s the W'orst of worlds ; if it w ere to 
]>e a w'orld, it could not have borne to be w'orse 
than it is. Some rudiments of order and well- 
being Schopenhauer himstdf will allow to it, since 
otherwi.se it could not cohere or continue in exist- 
ence at all. But, BO much being granted, the con- 
tention is that its irrationality, misery, and worth- 
lessness could not be more than they are. And 
optimism also expre.sses itself in the same unquali- 
fied way, maintaining that all is for the lies! in 
tills best of all possible worlds. 
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The facts on which the former of these views 
rests are many and undeniable. Whatever a 
inaturer reflexion may suggest, man and his en- 
vironment do not, superficially regarded, seem to 
be well fitted to each other. By the essential 
conditions of his existence man is subjected to 
hindrance and disappointment, to suffering, decay, 
and death, and necessarily his awakening conscious- 
ness is painfully arrested by such experiences. 
An anxious and resentful attitude to life may be 
said to be the natural reaction of the mind’s first 
contact with reality, and spiritual growtli there- 
after to signify, at least temporarily, a deepening 
sense of the unsatisfying nature of the world, its 
instability, its evanescence, and the inconsideration 
which it manifests for ends humanly felt to be 
desirable. Hence not only the elegiac note which 
lervades so much of the world’s most moving 
iterature, but also the strain of world- weariness ; 
present in the thinking of every peo])le which has 
risen above the most elementary level of culture. 
Every age siij*j)lies its instances, more e.specially 
among tlie poets, from Homer, who, for all his 
healthy-mindedncss, can find it in his heart to say 
that ‘ there is nothing more wietclied than man of 
all things that hreathe and are’ {II. xvii. 446 f.), 
and Soj)l'ocles, from whom is wrung the cry that 
‘ not to be born is the most to be desired ; but, 
having seen the light, the next best is to go 
whence one came as soon as may be’ {(Ed. Col. 
1225 f.), to our more passionate modern singers of 
the pitiless sway of wrong and pain and death. 
And yet such utterances may be expiessive merely 
of a subjective attitude or mood which is tran- 
scended in a larger view. The writer, while not 
fundamentally rebellious, may derive a pensive 
satisfaction from the indulgence of morbid feeling, 
and may even find life worth living while be displays 
before the world the pageant of his bleeding heart. 
Or, again, his siicining desj>air may bring otherwise 
its more express correction with it. The Hebiew 
teaching on life, e.gr., owing to the intensity of the 
religious belief present throughout, is in tlie main 
of a finely robust and hopeful temper, yet in one 
signal instancie it betrays a diflerent character. 
Koheleth takes rank as one of the classics of the 
literature of reflective nielamdioly ; nowhere are 
the bewilderment, dismay, and exhaustion of 
human nature, baffled by the contradictions of its 
lot, realized more poigmantly. Nevertheless, there 
IS no sign of spiritual collapse in the book. The 
c.aiclusion reached does not suggest either the 
despairing or the immoral mind. On the contrary, 
the ground -tone of the writer’s view is furnished by 
the spiritual tradition which he has inherited. His 
faith, though semi- paralyzed, holds out, and at 
least a working solution of the world-riddle is 
arrived at : if man do not ask too much from life, 
a sober degree of worthim^.ss may be found in it 
still. And ultimately bis chastened trust in exist- 
ence expresses itself thus : ‘ Fear God, and keep 
his conmiandnients, for this is the wliole duty of 
man ; for God will bring every work and every 
secret thing into judgment, whether it be good or 
wbetber it be evil.’ 

For the most part, then, the instinctive sense of 
the incongruity between the spirit and its environ- 
ment, together with the depression of feeling thus 
occasioned, does not in point of fact give rise to 
the sceptical view of life, but is, consciously or un- 
consciously, taken up into a more comprehensive 
est-mate of things. Where, however, this is not 
the case, the result is pessimism, the doctrine that 
existence is fundamentally and essential I evil. 
Tlie theory is founrl l^th in Ea.stern and in \\ estern 
thought. Optimism, on the other hand, in the 
proper sense of the term, belongs to one special 
period in the development of the latter only. It 


will be convenient to deal with the various phases 
of each in the order of their historical appearance. 

I. Buddhist pessimism. — In its earliest form 
pessimism appears, singularly enough, as the 
characteristic and determinative feature of a 
popular religion. As a doctrine of redemption 
Buddhism starts from a comprehensive assertion of 
the evil and pain inherent in human existence. 
Life is misery, misery undiluted and unyslieved, 
from which there is no deliverance so long as 
personal consciousness persists. This grievous 
condition is not accounted for by anything external 
to life itself. It cannot be constru^ as penal, nor 
is it consequential upon anything else. Human 
agents, it is true, may themselves, in some degree, 
add to its burdensomeness ; as, similarly, they 
may lighten it. But in the main it is life itself 
t hat is at fault. Its radical conditions do not per- 
mit of happiness, and, if its sorrow is to be cuied, 
these must first be altogether altered or removed. 

Little is to be said for the suggestion that would 
trace this belief to an experience of accumulated 
distress which had during long ages oppressed the 
Indian mind, and finallj^ generated so despairing a 
conviction. Hi.storical evblence is entirely lacking ; 
and, besides, so deeply considered an jutitude to 
existence could scarcely" be the outcome of acci- 
dental circumstances. Its roots are to be found in 
that monistic tendency of thought which made its 
appearance so early, and which is expressed in the 
Upani^ads with so rigorous finality. If only the 
dtman {q.v.) is real, it follows that existence other- 
wise must be illusory and evil. In the language of 
the Vedanta philosophy it is amm, ‘ emntnichs,’ 
‘vanity’ ; it is mnyd, ‘mirnge.’ To thiiiK other- 
wise is the supreme error and the source of all 
furtlier error and sin. On the other hand, to 
realize this truth is wisdom ami salvation, lie is 
a fool who takes the reflexion for the substance, 
and expends himself on objects essentially shadowy 
and deceptive. The instructed man knows bettei. 
How the >\oi’ld around him came into quasi-exist- 
ence, indeed, he comprehends no more than another: 
it is a spectral projection, a shadow cast by the 
sole divinity, an evil dream which e\eii so is 

I iowerless to disturb the blissful repose in which 
Irahman is wrapped eternally. Yet the wise man 
is at least aware of its unsubstantial and evan- 
escent character, and, Iteing disilluHioned, may 
cherish the hojie of ultimate escape fnnii (lie 
meshes of its infinite deception into the unbioken 
peace of the one-aml-all whence he came. 

Now from such a doctrine the pessimistic judg- 
ment ubon life is a direct, if not a necessary, infer- 
ence. The pantheism Mdiich once and again has 
emerged in the history of Ihnopoan thought has 
tended for the most part to the enrichment and 
glorifying of existence. Identifying (oxi >\ith the 
world, it has gieatly quickened the instinctive 
sense of the wonder and beauty of nature and added 
a new sacredness to life in its meanest forms. But 
the Hindu mind — not in all its phase.s, but jirovail- 
ingly — solved the problem of the one and the many 
in tlie more strictly logical or acosmistic fashion. 
For it the world is -pure appearance ; it is unreal, 
phantasmal, wholly lacking in validity and value. 
The creation, or rather the emanation into being, 
of nature and man is the fundamental mj’^stcry and 
catastrophe. As making up tlie varied, ever- 
perishing scene that otters itself to perception, they 
must be conceived to he in a state of diremptioii 
from that to which they properly belong or in 
which they inhere. And while, accordingly, essen- 
tial deep distraction is seated at the heart of the 
world, pervading its members in every part, this 
rises into consciousness in man, in whom the pheno- 
menal world pronounces judgment upon itself as 
altogether worthless and wrong. 
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It is important to note that to the speculative 
ideas involved here early Buddhism was professedly 
indifferent. In the eyes of Gautama, as would 
appear, all dogmas of the thinkers were vain : for 
himself he sought only a practical askesis by the 
adoption of which the soul might effect its emanci- 
pation from life’s ills. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
presuppositions from which his doctrine is derived 
are unm^sl akahlo ; and further, just in so far as he 
departs from these does its pessimihtic character 
become still more pronounced and thoroughgoing. 
Thus from the metaphysic of the past he discards 
entirely that idea of an absolute reality of the 
world, the inner core or substance of all pheno- 
mena, which, indeterminate though it was, had 
seemed to offer the mind something positive to rest 
in, and retains only the correlative thought of the 
instability and evanescence of the finite. The 
original illumination which broke upon him under 
the 6o-tree already betrays this : ‘ Coming to pass, 
coming to pass — at that thoiiglit there arose in me 
a vision into things not called before to mind’ 
{Dlgha-Nikaya, ii. 1); and to the same effect is 
the saying which tradition reports to have been 
his last, and which summarizes all his teaching: 
‘That which came into being dissolves into non- 
btdng ngain ; Avork out, your own salvation ’ 
xi. [IPOUJ 114). That is, tlie apprehension of the 
impermanence of things is fundamental in the 
syslom. It is indeed the sole philosophical prin- 
ciple on which it is all built up. If earlier reflexion 
had asserted the bein|^ that is behind all becoming, 
tlie Buddhistic doctrine maintains that the only 
leality of being is becoming — no sooner has any- 
thing begun to be than it has begun to lapse into 
non being again. Hence its insistence on the 
weary round of hirtli, old age, and death which all 
life treads j)ereiiniaily. In other w'ords, life is 
change ; mere change or process unqualified, aim- 
less, and endless. Again, if Gautama ignores the 
concc])tion of man as properly a portion or spark 
of the infinite, pure s])irit therefore, unconditioned 
and free, and achieving his destiny only in return- 
ing to tlie central fire or focus of "lieing whence he 
came, all the more does he lay stress upon the view 
(which also belongs to the psychology of the 
Vpanisr(ch) that, as the subject of a time-and- 
space experience, he is ‘ wholly made up of desire,’ 
with the corollary that peace is to he attained only 
through its extirpation. This, indeed, is cardinal 
with Gautama. The ‘four excellent truths’ are 
little more than an elaboration of the position, 
setting forth with the usual Oriental cumbrousness 
of phrasing that all experience whatsoever, includ- 
ing as it does an element of appetition always, is 
of the nat ure of suflering ; conscious life is a 
restless striving, an in.satiahle thirst or craving, 
the sole remedy for wliich lies in ‘ Jetting desire go, 
expelling it, separating oneself from it, giving it 
no room.’ And in one furtli or particular the posi- 
tive yet free relation of Buddhist teaching to the 
past, as also tlie enhanced gloom attaching to it 
tlieichy, deserves to he noteu. As incorporated in 
a system otherwise so spiritual and rarefied, tlie 
transmigration idea in Hinduism is clearly a 
.survival from a ruder time, its retention probably 
representing the attempt to do some sort of justice 
to those indestru(;tible convictions of personal 
identity and moral retribution Avhich a self-con- 
sistent jiantheism would contradict too violently. 
But in the Buddliist doctrine even this accommo- 
dation to ordinary human instinct is still further 
attenuated and reduced. The notion of the self 
having been surrendered, no use can any longer be 
made of a conception which suggests, in however 
illusory a manner, a continuous substrate of con- 
sciousness passing on from life to life ; that of the 
transmission of the ethical result or outcome of ex- 


rience takes its place ; and the prosjiect that opens 
fore the individual is that of an infinite 8ucce^slon 
of lives, each determined in character, according 
to the laAVHof an inherent necessity, by the quality 
of the deeds done in the preceding, until the^rm/j,a 
{q.v.) involved is exhausted, and with the breaking 
of the tdiain of existences liberation from the 
burden of being is achieved. 

Of the three conccqitions just referred to it 
might be hard to say which is the most fitted to 
suggest a de.sj«iiring estimate of life. Plainly there 
is a close affinity between each and the other two, 
and together they yield a view of existence the 
most essentially sad and sceptical that has evei 
been accepted by mankind. It is true that the 
Buddhist scheme contains elements of spiritual 
value and attractiveness, and without these its 
power and vogue must have been unintelligible. 
The desires of average human nature aie so largely 
foolish and hurtful that no well-considered iiietliod 
that aims at tlieir repression could fail to lid 
experience of many ills. In particular, it was 
nothing Je.ss than a moral discovery of the first 
order that led Gautama to sukstitute for the 
senseless austerities of Brfihmanism a regimen of 
internal purification and self-discipline, as the 
‘path that leads to the extinction of rlcsire.’ The 
ethical is the universally human, and doubtless it 
was in virtue of the emphasis which it laid on the 
excellence of the ethical element in experience, 
especially in (lertain of its most gra(!ious and 
winning fonqs, and on the accessibility of these to 
the lowest Sudra in the land, that the doctrine 
achieved its astonishing success at the first and 
has since proved capable, in versions however 
adulteratea, of satisfying the needs of so large a 
)ortion of the race. That in the effort to reai'li 
lis ideal a real measure of happiness is also open 
to the Buddhist disciple cannot he denied. The 
way to arM^-ship is always jdeasant, in the sense 
that at every step pain is more com]detely leit 
behind ; there are lives to be passi‘,d thiougli, 
especially in one or other of the seven heavens 
recognized by the system, as the indiviihial fulfils 
his appointed course, which are full of happy 
experiencies ; and mrvdna, that ‘ gain which no 
other gain suri)asses,’ is hailed from afar as a joy 
beyond compJiro. Yet all this cannot conceal the 
essentially negative character of the conception of 
existence involved. In truth, it is not, as will l)e 
seen later, peculiar to Buddhism to seek to c(nn- 
bine a relative optimism Avitli a ])hilosophy of 
being Avhicli is profoundly unbelieving and h<)j)e- 
less. It remains that life is desire, and desire is 
pain, and only where both are at an end is the 
craving of the soul at rest. On these terms liter- 
ally no delinable good is left to be the objfict of 

I mi’Miit. Condemnation has been passed upon all. 
ivon the morally good is not good absolutely; 
ultimately it also proves a hindranee, since in its 
most pas.sive forms a tincture of desire i.s a])parent 
and life and individuality still assert them.selves. 
Only with their cessation is the goal attained. Of 
tlie resultant state, nin’dna {q.v.), all that is really 
[uedicable is that it is devoid of those elements of 
experience Avhich give life content and significance. 
The lost thread which txmnd the soul to the wm ld 
of activity and change has been destroye<l ; and, if 
it is at peace, the meaning is that it lias made 
good its escape into a region or condition from 
which consciousness itself has disappeanjd and 
where being and non-being aie indistiriguishahle. 

So subtle and jirofouml, then, is this Oriental 
pessimist philosophy. It is a dogmatic |)eHHiniism, 
not so much basing itself upon an inductive survey 
of experience and a comii^rison of its pleasures 
and pains as concluding from its inherent nature 
that all its conditions are out of joint, and that the 
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outcome, so lon^ as it shall last, can be only siifler- 
ing and frustration. The modem version of the 
creed, being conceived in another milieu, presents 
necessarily somewhat different features. Never- 
theless, in essentials the two do not vary greatlj'. 
In certain cardinal features the resemblance is 
almost startling. 

2 . The optimism of Leibniz. — European pes- 
simism is preceded historically by its op})osite. 
Optimistic theory represents a jihase of 17th and 
1 8th cent, thought, and is found in two main 
forms. On the Continent its classical exponent is 
Leibniz, and to him its definition as a doctrine is 
due. In England it apjicars in a more diffused 
shape, characterizing the attitud(‘and spirit especi- 
ally of the Deistic school and finding a more casual 
expression in various writers of the age. Uy 
Leibniz himself, however, it is not always set 
forth in the same manner, nor would it be fair to 
gather his views from the Th^o(h(‘('’e alone. That 
treatise, originally comjmsed for the edilicatimi of 
Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia in 1710, is 
essentially pojmlar in character and cannot be 
lightly understood unles.s in conjunction with his 
more expressly pliilosophical writings. In this j 
connexion the Sifstenie nouveau de la nature ei de 
la ('(ntununicaiwn des substances (1695), the Mona- 
dologic^ and the PrincLpes de la natui'e et de la 
grdee fondf's en raison (both puhli.shed in 1714) 
require to he taken into account. 

Leihni/’s M'as essentially a catholic mind, and it 
has been truly said that harmony is the d<miinant 
idea of his pliilo.sopliy. In early life he had been 
fascinated by the mechanical doctrines of the 
current Oartesianisin ; later he learned from his 
study of Plato to regard final causes as no meie 
human imagination projected on things, but as 
object ively hmnded ; and, in effect, his eflort is to 
combine the adiological and teleological aspects of 
existence m a uiutied scheme. Its formal starting- 

E oint; is a criticism of Spinoza’s notion of substance. 

icilniiz agrees with Spinoza in regarding substance 
as that which is independent of all else, so that its 
characters must he deti^rminahle from itself alone ; 
hut there agreement between the two thinkers 
ends. In Leibniz’s view the concej)tion of exist- 
ence as essentially one is a pure abstra(;tion and 
no more helpful for the understanding of the 
world than is the atomic hypothesis of Cartesian 
science itself. Kcmlity is a manifold. It is con- 
stituted of particulars or unities of being, each 
of which is substantial as being independent of the 
restand intelligible through its own inner nature, 
and from each, indeed, could it he understood 
rightly, the whole of existence might he con.stnied. 
Further, each is active. For the real is not, as 
Spinoza taught, essentially passive. Substance, 
on the contrary, denotes capability of action, and 
the monads, to use Leibniz’s technical term, are 
centres of living force in which being and work are 
one. They are to he construed on the analogy of 
tliat one among them of which we have the best 
ami most intimate knowledge, namely, human 
personality, and must he conceived as being all 
more or less both percc]>tive and active. I’liese 
ultimate constituents of things, in short, are so 
many points of view from which the world may he 
regarded or so many special forms in which it is 
mirrored or expressed. And, seeing that, although 
thus indepenuent of one another, ‘ having no 
window.s through which aught might come in or 
go out,’ the monads nevertheless make up a 
coherent whole, it follows that a superior jirinciple 
of combination must needs have brought tliis to 
pass. In the organic unity of experience a ‘ pre- 
established harmony V stands revealed ; or, in 
other words, in the constitution of the world as a 
system of elements connected by physical laws, 


together with the fact that all individuals agree 
in the main in the representation which they form 
of it, there is already implied the existence of a 
power of M'isdom and goodness on which all depend 
and in which the various perfections of the crentun^s 
are present in an eminent degree. How their rela- 
tion to this principle is to he understood is nowhere 
clearly .said. If the monads are, indeed, ‘simple 
substances ’ in the sense described, how yjin they 
proceed from a creative power, whose henelicent 
purposes they are to ohstuve? And if, on the 
other hand, they are emanation.s from Ills being 
rather, ‘ the continual ont-flashings {fulguralams) 
of His divinity fioni moment to moment’ {Mona- 
dologic, § 4), do tliey not at once relapse into mere 
appearance, as on Spinoza’s view? That Leihni/ 
understood himself to have avoided the pantheistu 
conclusion is jdain : lie expressly repudiates the 
doetiine of an aninat utuudi as incomj)at ihle uith 
the freedom and woith of the individual. But tlu* 
ambiguity remains one of the outstanding difii 
cultitis of the Leihnizian system, only veiled by u 
profuse employment of theological language not 
conducive to .speculative clearness. 

Lor jjrcsent purposes, however, it is moic 
necessary to observe the tendency to selt-ieuliza 
tion which he tinds clmrac((‘ri/ing existence every- 
where. This ])ei tains not only to all actual forms of 
being, hut to those also ^vhlch never emerge out ot 
the region of mere po.ssibility. Since [lossihility, in 
all its inlinite variety, is not just nothing, it must 
he ereilited with a degree of being, or at least with 
a nisus in that direction. In the <!ase of necessai;^ 
truths, indeed, the sole test of whose objectivity 
IS the absence of contradiction, to he possible 
ensures existence ; hut with contingent tiutlis it is 
otherwise. The ground of their reality lies <dse- 
wliere. The concrete fact or event being finite 
does not explain itself, and can just as little 
furnish a tiue or ultimate explanation of anything 
else. In itself it may he recKoned arhitiaiy, and, 
abstractly considered, it and its opposite ai (* cijually 
))ossihle. But they are not equally ])osMhle in 
conjunction, or ‘ eompossible.’ An actual woild 
composed of a multitude of diverse elements must 
be the result of a selection made among all the 
conceivable eonfigurations of being according to 
the law of sufiicient reason ; oi , to expre.ss t he 
matter in religious terms, among the intinite 
niimher of possible worlds eternally emhiaeed 
within the divine thouglit the actual existing 
world rejiresents that one which has been chosen 
by the divine will, and brought into being by the 
divine power, as the most fitting and best (‘ le plus 
convenahle ’). Hence, though the existence of the 
world constituted as we find it cannot he shown to 
be a metaphy.sical neces.sity, yet not only its non- 
existence hut also its being constituted otherwise 
is morally uiithinkahle. God necessarily wills in 
accordance w ith His wisdom and goodness ; and 
the universe which we know, tliough hut one of an 
infinite number conceivable, is nevertheless that 
one among them wliieli could not hut he. 

One further feature must he taken account of in 
order to reach a right understanding of Leibniz’s 
unqualified faith in existence. The monads, it is 
obvious, differ qualitatively from each other, and 
especially in respect of tlieir f undamenl al character- 
istic, the clearness or obscurity of their percep- 
tions. Highest of all among them are those w hieli 
are termed minds {esprits), although whether, on 
the general jirinciples of liis philosophy, Leibniz is 
entitled to consider this type of iiioiiad generieally 
distinct from every other is more than doubtful. 
Nevertheless, they are consistently so regarded, no 
doubt in view oi those ethical interests of the 
individual which he is everywhere so anxious to 
conserve. To tliem is ascribed the pow er of con- 
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Hciously apprehending not merely the world but 
also the Power whence the world liaH sprung, so 
that, if souls in general are living mirrors or 
images of the universe of creaO^d things, human 
minds are also ‘ images of the Deity or Author of 
Nature Himself,’ capable of knowing the system 
of the uiiiverse and to some extent ot imitating it 
through spiritual creations and activities of all 
sorts, each mind being *a small divinity in its 
own .s}!liere.’ To (lod, therefore, intelligible 
natures are related, not as the parts of a macliine 
to its inventor (ah is the case with the other con- 
stituents of creation), but as subjects to a monarch, 
or, rather, as chihlren to a parent who seeks (o 
reproduce in them his own perfection. To this 
under IJis guidance all things minister. Just as 
ellicient and linal causes are found to imply each 
other, so does there appear a perfect hatmony 
between the physical and moral orders. Natuie 
itself ‘leads to grace, and grace by the use it 
makes of nature brings it to perfection ’ {Prmripcs^ 

15). In fine, existence in its deepest interpreta- 
tion is a City of (Jod, under whose jierfect goveiii- 
meiit, as at once aichitect of tlie mechanical 
universe and moral lawgiver and king, good and 
evil conduct are regarded with unfailing if not 
immediate justice, and not merely the advantage 
of the whole hut tlui absolute well-being of the 
individual also is seemed infallibly. Human 
shortsightedness, it is true, must often mar the 
vision. 

But ‘if,’ to the conchision of the Mon<tdol(H/n\ ‘we 

could Kurticicntly understand the order of the uinverHc, we 
shouhi find that il exceeds all the desires of the wisest men, 
and that it is iiniiossihle to make it better than it is, not only as 
a whtde an<l in general hut also for ourHchefi in iiaitu’ular, if we 
are attached, as we ouj^ht to he, to the Authoi of all, not oid\ as 
to tin architect and efliciont ('anse of our heiiii;, hut as to our 
inastei and to the final cause which oiiffht to he the whole aim 
of our Will, and which can alone make our hapinness ' (tr Latta, 
P ‘^71). 

’I’licre is hero, it will he understood, no desire to 
Ignore or iiiinimizo the known evils of the woild. 
On tile contrary, evil is held to be inevitable. 
Thus, God alone finds the reason for His existence 
within Himself, and contains an independent full- 
ness oi jicrfection of being ; the created world, 
consisting ot a vast congeries of elements diflering 
in respect of the adeipiacy with wlinth they express 
the totality of existence and all inherently crav- 
ing an ever fuller exjires.sion of it, involves impei- 
leclioii- -evil in this sense — in its warp and woof. 
.\ml this in truth, urges Leibniz, is the wdiole 
signilicaiice of the (tonception. Evil is nothing 
positive or real, nor is there, properly speaking, a 
princijilo of evil anymore than of cold oi daiknes.s. 
It is a defect or a negation. Such perfection as 
the creatures exhihit in themselves and in their 
conduct comes <lirectly from God ; their imperfec- 
tion is merely privative. Even moral evil par- 
takes of this character. The activities of the 
monads result from their perceiitions, and it is 
because these perceptions are so often at fault that 
the foimei go astray. It is not ignorance alone, 
then, but (moral) error and malice also tliat 
‘ formally consist in privation ’ ; the creature in 
causing sin is ‘ une cause ddficiente ’ ; while, as for 
the physical evils with which the world iloiihtless 
abounds, they arc the necessary penal conseqneiice 
of sin under a divine government which every- 
where makes nature subservient to righteon.sness, 
although to our limited vision the immediate con- 
nexion of the two may not be always ai>parent. 
Evil, that is, as a thing reprehensible in itself and 
casting a reflexion upon cither the power or the 
goodness of the Creator, disajipears. In any case 
there is a vast overplus of happiness in the world ; 
and, for the rest, the ‘ evil ’ to be found in it is 
justified. Certainly, tlie non-existence of a 
creaturely world is conceivable, as involving no 


self-contradiction ; on the other hand, it would 
contradict the necessity which an infinite power of 
wisdom and goodnes.s is under of expressing itself 
in a world reflecting its own perfections. Hut of 
such a world limitation or imperfection is a neces- 
sary feature, and that evil in this sense should be 
eliminated therefrom is inherently irnpos.sible. All 
that can be legitimately asked is that it should he 
controlled by the good and made to serve its ends, 
and that the case indeed stamls thus there can be 
no doubt at all. d’he law of the suflicient reason 
itself ensures it, and expeiience ‘ordinarily’ 
furnishes confirmation. Evil, in short, is a neces- 
sary ingredient m the actual goodness of the world, 
as the sweet becomes insipid without an admixture 
of the hitter and discords are necessary to ricliest 
harmonics. The existing combination of tilings is 
best. Remove any most sinistei evil visible in it, 
and it would no longei be the, world which, nil 
things considered, is the most desirable. It might 
have contained no Judas, hut how then should the 
Saviour have dieil ? In other words, the world i^ a 
progre.ssive achievement, in wliieli an element ol 
necessary limitation is always jiresont, and from it 
the utmost to lx; expected is that the divine jiovci 
will at no point sutler real defeat, but will every- 
wliere overcome evil with good. 

3 . Deism.— To a dogmatic ojitimism of this kind 
sjicculative thought in England has no paiallel to 
show, nor would it he easy to trace there any dis- 
tinctively Leibnizian influence at work. >(i‘ver- 
Iheless, contemporary English rationalism exhihit s 
hroail aflinitics with the corresponding Eontiiieutal 
tondenc}', and both alike And the ofitimistic atti- 
tude and temjier congenial. In both an unliesi- 
tatiiig conlidencc is jilaced in human reason ; the 
(lartesian test of logical clearness is elected into 
I a .supreme standard of truth, at the exjieiise, as a 
! later age would say, of those deepisr intuitions oi 
the soul to whicli alone final reality is revealed ; 
jdiilosophy is treated with scholastic assurance as 
the handmaid of religion ; and the ultimate truths, 
whether of the one or of the other- really they are 
iilontical— aie held for a body of doctrines logi- 
cally demonstrable. On these terms scant justice 
is likely to be done to tlio.se elements in exjioi leiici* 
which threaten the reasonableness of the univer- 
sal .scheme, and just this is found to beaiuevail- 
ing feature in the thinking, whethei theological 
or non -theological, of the age. Deism {(/.v.) enter- 
tains the most complacent views of existence. Ot 
that characteristic phenomenon of the Illumina- 
tion a crude apriorism may be sai<l to bo tlH‘ 
foundation. 8 uhse<iueiit writers had learned from 
Locke to be distrustlul of innate ideas, but no 
more than Locke himself had they attained to a 
consistent experiential ism. No conception is nioie 
chaiacteristic of their thinking than that of an 
all -comprehending harmony in existence winch 
(they will admit) an imperfect experience could 
never of itself furnish, but for whicli they claim that 
it is at least illustrated by experience everyvvliere 
80 Shaftesbury speaks thioughout of a ‘coherent 
scheme of tilings,’ this ‘ mighty union ’ or ‘ con- 
sistent fabric,’ whose orderliness is ‘ abundantly 
confirmed ’ by all that we see ‘ in every rank and 
order of beings to the remotest spheres,’ ap|)arent 
defects or irregularities being the neces'^ary accom- 
panimeiits of phenomena which arc only parts of a 
greater whole and disappearing in a larger view, 
which in its present .state, however, the human 
mind may not always be able to take. Boling- 
broke and others follow him here, ami detailed 
supjiort is furnished for the aflirmation of the 
beneficence of nature hy the natuial theologians, 
such as Derham and Ray, who handle the argu- 
ment from linal causes ir»the most naively anthro- 
pomorphic manner. So, too, as regards human 
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nature : the microcosm reflects the symmetry of 
the macrocosm. Failuie to maintain internal har- 
mony, indeed, is a serious and frequent fact ; the 

{ >assions break loose and play havoc with the soul’s 
lealth and peace. But tnis represents no schism 
within the soul itself ; it is due to ignorance, which 
enlightenment will remove. The disorder, then, 
whitdi we witness, whether in the physical or in 
the moral world, is in neitlier case anything posi- 
tive. In the one it is an illusion arising from our 
incom})lete understanding of what is .so vastly 
beyond us— 

‘ All Nature is Imt Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see * 

(Pope, Eamy on Afa/i, ep. i. 1. 289 f.). 

And in the other a better understanding of our own 
being would enable us to avoid that disproportion- 
ate indulgence of its various impulses whicli ine.vi- 
tJibly entails the hurt and ruin of the whole. 
Essentially, then, whatever is is right. 

‘The {fcn’ral Order, siiu’e the wliolc beffan, 
la kejit in Nature, and is kept in Man ’ {ib. 171 f ). 

Ultimatel y, the position is scarcely distinguishable 
from Spinoza’s own. Tlnoiigh its doctrine of God 
as revealed exclusively and sufliuiently in nature 
deism inevitably leaned in this direction ; and in 
Pope's shallow and nretentious piece the creed of 
the time once for all assumes tliat seini-mystical, 
hut essentially naturalistic, form in which the ill.‘^ 
of life are paiilheistically explained away. 

4. Transition to modem pessimism. — English 
<leism, however, in tlie nature of the case proved 
to be a tran.sieiit phase of thought. It was in no 
sense a constructive movement, but represents a 
traditional 01 thodoxy with all its more vitalizing 
truths eliminated ; and the century which j^ave it 
birth saw also its disappearance. Various circum- 
stances conspired to bring alxuit this result. After 
all, the watchword of rationalism was a zeal for 
knowdedge (‘Sapere aude ’), and, as the investiga- 
tion of nature took a wider range, phenomena uis- 
closed themselves on every side to which the 
current apologetics were altogether inadequate. 
The eiulaMiionlsm, also, which characterizes in some 
sort the ethic, of all the contemporary schools, 
oithoclox and free-thinking alike, provoked its 
inevitable reaction, and a deeper analysis of hnnmii 
nature, illustrated in one phase by tlie cynicism of 
Mandeville and Swift and in another by the }iro- 
found seriousness of Butler and William I«'uv, 
brought to light features of moral experience which 
could not be ignored. Nor must the historic 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 be forgotten — a cata- 
.strophe which gave so rude a shock to the easy- 
going f^eniality of the age and left its mark ujion 
the thinking of many of its foremost niind.s— 

‘ Tout est biei), dites-vous, et tout est n^cessaire. 

C^uoi ! runivprs enticr, sans ce gonflFre infernal, 

Sans enjfloutir Liaboniie, efit-il 6t6 plus inal ’ ’ 

(Voltaire, Mir le D^mslrf de LtnlMnne). 

But above all is to be reckoned here the influence 
of David Hume Against liis searching 

inquiry into the validity of human knowledge tiie 
philosophy of the <lay ivaH pow'erless, nor from this 
quarter was any j us titi cation forthcoming of the 
actual ills of life as his dispassionate scrutiny 
laid them bare. Witli the Treatise of Human 
Nature and the Dialogues a chapter in the history 
of European thought and feeling about existence 
definitely closes. The famous ‘four evils’ passage 
is fatal to all such vindication as could then be 
offered for a reasoned contentment wdth the order 
of the w'orld. Another explanation, furnished 
perhaps from the side of * revelation,’ Hume him- 
self professed to be ready to accept, but to the 
human mind ‘ unaided ’ the world-problem was 
insoluble. We have ncxline by w hich to measure 
it. In the main experience teaches that it does not 


wwk to the production of happiness, and for the 
rest we must hold our judgment in suspense. It 
is ‘a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 

5. The pessimism of Schopenhauer. —It is to 
this British scepticism that the pessimistic doctrine 
of later tmic.s is, at least indirectly, due. To the 
Kantian criticism of experience Schopenhauer owed 
Ills emancipation from the * wickedness ’ of the 
Leibnizian representation of the world as fair and 
good, and, w hen he says this, he refers, of course, 
to the metaphysical pre.su jiposi lions on w hich the 
representation rests. In the period of his ‘dog- 
matic slumber’ Kant had himself leaned in that 
direction (see the e.s.say on Opfimisni of 1795). In 
its more characteristic phase also his jihilosophy 
had undertaken to preserve for man an apprehen- 
sion of ultimate truth sufficient to justify faith and 
hope ; and later the Hegelian endeavour had been 
so to develop the doctrine of the Critique that 
thought is constitutive of experience as to claim 
for existence a completely rational character and 
for ‘evil’ a necessary place in the evolution ol 
the Idea. Nevertheless, the wuthdiawal of reality 
from the grasp of reason remains the corner- 
.stone of the critical sy.steni, and to this featuie 
of it Schopenhauer attaches himself resolutely. 
Already in his e,&v\y Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufic lent Reason, (1813) he had maintaineil that 
the intelligence, in all its various activity, is 
inadequate to tlie attainment of ultimate truth, 
and in his classic treatise the severance of the two 
is carried out rigidly. 1’he inner substance of 
things is hidden from us. Wi* never pc’rccive 
reality, but only appearance. Sjiaec, time, cans 
ality itself, belong lu the phenomenal regi<<n, and 
to apply such categories— or any otliers— to the 
thing-in-itself i.s to impo.se nium the matter of 
knowledge a form wdiich is foicigii to it and to dis- 
tort it fatally. Thus ‘ life and dreams arc leaver 
of the same book.’ The veil of magd — Schopen- 
hauer is fond of the Indian terms — blinds the eyi'S 
of mortals, deceiving them with an illusory repre- 
sentation of existence which is no other than n 
mirage. And yet, it is added, if we wdll he content 
with that w’hich is not projiorly knowleilgc hut 
rather supra-rational intuition, a certain sense ol 
the very truth of things is not inaccessible to us 
aft er all. We are ‘ let into the citadel by trickery. 
In immediate feeling, namely, we realize our inner- 
most sell as w’ill, and, could we know' other things 
with a like directness, w^e should he con.straincd 
to conceive them similarly. Not that such a 
notion can adequately represent the absolute 
nature of the world, w ill suggests cau.sation, and 
causation is merely subjective. As jiredicaled of 
the totality of existence, Avill must, be taken for 
a general concept, corrstnied tlirongh its liighest 
species. But, in default of a better — and force, 
energy, and the like are far less satisfactory — we 
may legitimately apply it to the determination of 
the substance of things, and sum up the world 
accordingly in the formula ‘ Idea and Will’; f.r. 
wry idea, together with the One-and-All of infinite, 
endless, aimless activity and desire. 

Thus Sch<)[>eiihauer solves the problem which 
Kant gave up. If it be said that this is not will 
as commonly understood, the objection cannot he 
gainsaid. Yet Schopenhauer’s system hinges upon 
its being conceived in just this character. Reality 
has no part or lot in rea.son. Intelligibility belongs 
to the phenomenal alone. The ultimate is ‘ abso- 
lutely groundless’; apprehensible, if at all, by 
means of this inner volitional faculty througn 
which it most intimately reveals itself ; and inter- 
pretable, therefore, as an indeterminate craving, 
a blind, insatiable striving, or hunger for being, 
which surges up unceasingly in us and in all things, 
and which we and they truly are. And with tnis 
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the essentially deceptive and worthless nature of 
life is at once given. True, the appearance of a 
spiritual consciousness, able to pass such a judg- 
ment on that which gave it birth, is nowhere 
accounted for. Admittedly it has enkindled itself 
in the human brain in a manner q^uite inexplicable. 
Here, indeed, is the true ‘ fall ’ or man, which has 
l)een followed by more than all the unhappy con- 
sequences of the Biblical story. With its emer- 
gence the entire illusion of existence necessarily 
arises. Once for all change and multiplicity have 
arrived, i\\e prinripium individnntionis has begun 
to weave its endless spell, and in the shadowy 
panorama thus evoked Schopenhauer, curiously 
enough, recognizes the working of reason freely. 
For nature’s immanent teleology, e./;., he has a 
trank and aj)preciative eye. 'riio unity of the will 
as thing-in-itself secures that the parts of the 
world shall be thus inter-related, and in particular 
expresses itself in those successive grades of being 
which constitute an ordered series culminating in 
man. Yet this rational quality attaches merely 
to the shimmering illusion whicn we take for the 
orhl of time and space ; behind it reality retains 
its inherent character, essentially contrary to in- 
telligence, a-logical. The fact is apparent in man, 
in whom the will’s self-objectihcation is complete 
and the secret of the world is (Icclarcd — man whose 
doom it is to furnish the liiial illustration of the 
will’s intrinsically nugatory character and to toil 
and yearn in a sliadow-world of mere appearance 
after that which for ever eludes him. 

Wliat function, then, is to be assigneil to human 
intelligiuice in the economy of things’ Schopen- 
hauer’s reidy is twofold. On the one haiuf, it 
serves to (liscover the sorrowful truth as to tlie 
essential character of exjxuienee. In the dawn of 
experience we are deluded by the fancy that exist- 
ence is desiralde and good, but from a belief so 
shallow the development of reason delivers us. 
To its wide-o])ened eye life iiresents a scene of 
meaningless monotonous labour, pursued to-day as 
yestenlay and accomplishing mere disappointment 
and weariness. Mot the most favoured can be 
designated hajipy ; life swings Iretween the poles 
of desire expeiienced and desire attained, Le, 

I Kit ween the pain of empty craving and the still 
more unendurable pain of .satiety and ennui, and 
the bitterest complaints of a Byron or a Leopardi 
are justified. Nay, psychology demonstrates how 
well-groiiiided these are by sliowing that of the 
two emotional elements of which our life is made 
up only ])ain, not J^leasure, is positive. Of pleasure 
we are awaie only in the moment of its gratifica- 
tion ; it dies in the birth, and its place is taken by 
want or yearning. From the nature of the case, 
accordingly, man is the victim of an undying 
ache, his pleasures arc the alms thrown to 
the lieggar, keeping him alive to-riay that his 
misery may be prolonged till to-morrow. On the 
other hancf, the intelligence which thus lays bare 
life’s inward character avails likewise, in a true 
degiee, to afford deliverance from its restless 
torture. Once awake to the illusory character of 
the world and of the satisfactions which it offers, 
the soul may make shift to effect its escape from 
the whole mayd world, and -this it achieves, in the 
case of the more highly gifted natures, in ."esthetic 
contemplation and enjoyment. The universality 
of the object with which art confronts the mind 
opens a way of salvation. In admiration of the 
beautiful in its ideal forms personal feeling, preju- 
dice, and desire di.sappear ; tlie individual, losing 
his individuality, becomes pure subject of know- 
ledge, ‘w'ill-less, painless, timeless’ — subject and 
object are one. And with this comes emancipa- 
tion. Reason, no longer the servant of the will, 
devising means for the fulfilment of its impulses 


and furnishing ever renewed illustration of the 
wretchedness attending the futile ta.sk, has heconie 
its vanquisher. The gnawing of desire is allayed. 
The wheel of Ixion stands still. TJie nature, if 
not in bliss, is at peace. 

And yet this, happily, doe.s not exhau.st tlu* 
power of rea.son to effect the souls release from the 
misery of which it has rend on kI it aware. The 
way of lesthetic appreciation is, as Schopenhauer 
acknowledges, for the few ; and even so it con- 
ducts them only to a momentary halting-place in 
tlie tread-mill round of experience, the satisfaction 
which it yields being always the more brief in pro- 
jiortion to its purity. But in nuuality, a passive 
and ascetic morality, a more catholic and abiding 
redemption is attainable. Human nature, indeei I, 
is of itself a mass of egoistic impulses, and the 
ordinary virtue.s are only more or less refined 
forms of selfi.shiiess. Nevertheless, all liunian egos, 
by right of a common origin, have a latent sense 
of kinshij), and this may be developed and ex- 

{ landed by iijllexion. Of a suinnunn bonum in tin* 
ight of winch to order life there can on this 
s 3 ^stcnl be no word at all. Vet inetajiliy.sically 
man is a moial being; on the phenonienai side of 
his nature sulijcct to necessity and a creature of 
mere greeds and whims, he is, more truly urnler- 
stood, a part of the gi’eat totality of existence, free 
as constituted propeily of will, and fultllling him- 
-sclf in sympathy, self-sacrifice, and love. The 
ultimate issue is self-denial in the form of denial 
of the will to live, and at this point religion comes 
ill to confirm and make finally eflective the 
moralist’s teaching. Condemning tlio world wholly 
and insisting on the necessity of re birth, it 
delivers man finally from his selfhood and unites 
him with that from which he (;ame. In its full- 
ness such a consummation, it must be allowed, 
only beckons him from afar. Nor can its very 
cliarai^ter be truly descried by us. To speak of 
it with the saints under the denomination of 
ecstasy, trance, illumination, and the like, is to 
feed the mind witJi one la.st illusion : how name an 
exjierience from whi(di the whole conditions of 
intelligent apprehension, including the distinction 
of subject and oliject itself, have l>een removed? 
The .soul has reached nirvana, a state to be 
doscrihod only by negatives. It is the region of 
‘the relative nothing.’ And accordingly, as its 
author acknowledges, this phiIosoj)hy closes in a 
universal nihilism. 

‘ If we have recognised the ianio«t nature of the world as 
will and all lt“« phenomena as onh the ohjeotivitv of will . . 
we have no desire to evade the consequence that with the will’s 
denial and surrender all those phenomena vanish. That eon- 
Htant strugffle and effort, without end and wil.hout reason, at 
all the grades of objectivity, in which and through which the 
world consists; the multifarious forms Hucceeding each other 
m gradation ; the whole manifestation of the will , and, finally, 
the universal forms of this nminfeKtation, lime and space, 
together w’lth its last fundamental form, Hiihjoc t and object- 
all are abolished. No will ; no idea, no world ’ (/>ie Welt aln 
WilU’ und ]'o)iittellung, Eng. tr., i. 530 f ) 

6. Hartmann. — Fatal as are the metaphysical 
flaws in the view now sketched, one merit at least 
must be alloweil to it. To Schojienhauer belongs 
the credit of a resolute attempt to replace the 
unknown thing-in-itself of the Kantian philosophy 
by a principle positively revealed in experience, 
and, had he construed the Will which sustains and 
informs the world on any tolerable analogy with 
that of whose working we are aware in ourselves, 
he might have ranked as one of the founders of 
that ethical idealism which in modern days has 
been found the best specnilative support to faith. 
His refusal, however, to concede to tnis last ground 
of the world any sliare in reason necessitated the 
sceptical conclusion, and ^proved, indeed, too 
violent a contradiction to be maintained. On 
the.se terms how account, e.g., for the organic 
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teleology of nature, of which Schopenhauer himself 
makes so much? Or for those typical forms of 
things in the contemplation of which he linds for 
the soul a respite from its unrest? Or for the 
emergence of reason upon the scene at all ? As 
though, observes Hartmann, the only thought in 
the universe had arrived there by chance ! P’or 
himself, most convinced of pessimists as he is, 
Hartmann sees the clear traces of intelligence at 
Avork everyAvhere. No natural theologian has 
ransacked the Avorld more thoroughly to discover 
fresh illustrations of it. In nat ure, animate and in- 
animate, instances, he urges, abouml ; in man him- 
self aKo, alike on the physical and on the spiritual 
side of his being; and in tlie human world of 
language, custom, polity, and religion which lie 
has slowly built up around him. Above all docs 
the order pervading the world betray itself in 
history, wdiicb for Harlmann is no mere spectacle 
of meaningless change, but an impressive march of 
events, not unhindered, yet sure, to a definite goal. 
Y(*t reason in all this, it is maintained, does not 
work self-consciously, but rather after the manner 
of instinct. In its conscious form in man it pro- 
claims itself a faulty and feeble in.strumcnt for the 
attaining of its ends; in the world— and in the 
subconscious region of human experience al.so — it 
IS unawuire of its own procedure, and operates tlie 
more infallibly on that account. At the heart of 
existence, in short, is a great Unconscious, whicli, 
as universal immanent providence, unw^earyingly, 
w’itliouteiror or hesitation, fasliions all phenomena 
and guides all issues to their predeteniimed end. 

The Leibnizian flavour of such a view seems 
tolerably pronounced, and indeed Hartmann cordi- 
ally adopts the position that of all worlds this is 
the best — could a better have lain in the omniscient 
Unconscious, it W'ould have come to pass instead 
of the present one. Much of his ethic, too, is 
couched in the same [laradoxical strain. The 
ascetic; solution of the moial j)ro})lem has no more 
contenijduous critic. From Schopenhauei’s pre- 
misses certain of his disciples had draAvn the 
conclusion that virginity and suicide alone opened 
a way of escajie from life’s ills, to Avliich Schopen- 
hauer’s rej)ly had been that tlie denial of the Avill 
to live must include the refusal not only of its 
sorrows but of its joys. Hartmann, however, 
teaches a more robust cfoctrine. He Avould recon- 
cile men wuth life, and bids them lose themselves 
in the service of tlie whole. To make the ends of 
the Unconscious liis owui is the individuars all- 
c'ornjuehending duty, and for the toil and sacrifice 
required of him he is to find siipjiort and impulse 
in mystic'al communion with the supreme power 
whose servant he is. Hartmann is very much in 
earnest about these views, as his various writings 
on ethics and religion show, and aims professedly 
at nothing less than the eiigendciing of the resolu- 
tion to lead a truly divine life, in which each hnite 
task of the earthly course shall be transfigured in 
the divine light (see the Phanomenologic, Berlin, 
1S79, pafisbn). 

Nevertheless, although the best that is possible, 
the world is not on that account necessarily good, 
and on the basis tlnis laid dowm Hartmann en- 
deavours to rest a demonstration, more sweejiiiig 
than Schopenhauer’s own, that life is an essentiallv 
undesirable thing. The ]>roof is partly experi- 
ential. Happiness is that for which all tliiiig^s 
strive. Nothing ‘so aflects the wmrld-essence in 
its inmost core,’ nor is anything else discoverable 
which could be regarded as a final end. But 
happiness remains for ever beyond us. Plea,sure, 
it is true, is a positive element in feeling, and only a 
shallow^ psychology covld have led Schopenhauer to 
make the contrary assertion. Yet, wdien the pleas- 
ures and pains of life are summed and conipare<l, 


the latter predominate vastly. The individual’s 
life on eartli is a prolonged disapiioiiitment ; its 
fairest floAvers and miits wither as he plucks them. 
Equally illusory is the notion that satisfaction is 
attainable in the hereafter, since experience, so 
long a.s it remains conceivable at all, always 
retains this deciqitive character. Nor does devo- 
tion to the cause of the world avail to bring true 
contentment, the world itself being doomed to 
ever-increasing suffering. 'I’rue, the wii-Id ad- 
vances, but w'ith its advancement come the multi 
plication of its pains and an enhanced sensitivcm'>- 
to them. Evolution, therefore, is no cure. M'c 
must forward, yet here is our curse. And, if in 
the acceptance of the end of the Unconscious lies 
a destiny indeed to be coveted by us, this is because 
the Unconscious, in His unswerving guidance of 
the world, is aiming at no positive (;()nsummation 
of its age-long labour, but rather at its redemption 
from all effort and desire and the infinite frustra- 
tion to Avliich those necessarily lead. 

Just tills, liartniann argues, is the case, and, in 
support of tlie dismal estimate of life to wliieli .1 
siiivey of its faets has led, he adds a metaphysie ot 
Ills owm. Alike in Eastern and in Western )»esM- 
iiiism, It Avill have been observed, the root of the 
world’s sorrow’ had hitlierto liecn found in the 
existence of the individual; only with his di.-. 
appearaniie may this he liealed. And probably 
this thoiiglit is always implied in the ]>essimistie 
doctrine. But Hartmann gives it a turn of Ins ow n. 
Imlividuation for him also is an unsolved jiroblem ; 
the creation of a world of finite things can only lie 
rated a wliolly inexplicable blunder. Hut at lea^'t 
the Uncon.scious ‘foresaw’’ the possibility of its 
redemption. Within His iiatuie are embiaced botli 
idea and will ; in other w’ords, He is all-Avise as 
well as all-powerful, and guides the woild which 
blind Avill has originated with a skill which nevei 
fails. In jiaiticular, He brings oonseiousness upon 
the scene with a view to the woild's salvation. 
How it is accom[)lished is again mysterious: the 
self-contained peace of the Unconscious is iiitei- 
rupted by an iuea which ‘ falls upon it as from tlie 
skies.’ lint with this the critical stej) lias been 
taken. The more eonseioiisness dt'iipens am! 
ex]iands, the clearer and more commanding be- 
comes the discovery ol life’s esseiitiiilly evil am! 
futile character, and Avitli the [irogiciss of in toll 1 
genee and the e.vohition of mankind the conviction 
may be expected to spread and take possession ot 
all men, until by a common act of A\ill the race 
decrees its own extinction, and along with that 
the disapjiearance of the world-system of w'hich 
man is tlie consummation. So existence should 
relapse into the Unconscious again. What the 
unconscious idea never could have attained, to wit, 
the emancipation of the will, together with the 
entire creaturely worhi to wdiich it has given rise, 
from its unblessed condition, consciousness, when 
developed to the full, either in humanity or in a 
race of supermen who will succeed us in this 
planet, shall have secured, ‘hulling back’ in this 
Avay the total volition of the w’orld into nothing- 
ness, so that the world-] irocess ends without a 
residuum left from which to set out once more. 
Tims pessimism is reconciled with ojitimism. 
This in the best world jiossible — such a world, 
namely, as attains salvation, not one w hose torture 
is perpetuated for ever. 

7. Critical remarks. — It isnot possible to examine 
separately (lie vaiioiis doctrines sketched above; 
in so far a.*} they represent divers types of philoso- 
phical theory t heir detailed criticism falls beyond 
the scope of this article, and Leibniz's theistic 
apologia is dealt wdth elsewhere (see art. Theodicy). 
'I'here need be no hesitation, however, in assert- 
ing that the metaphysie on which the pessimist 
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view is founded is an impossible one. No eoheient 
account of things can be erected on the nresiipjjosi- 
tion of their inherent irrationality. All that can 
be meant is that, in the world as known to us, 
there is much that baffles intelligence and which 
we never succeed in bringing into line with our 
desires, and so much may be admitted freely with- 
out accepting the pessimistic conclu.sion. lndee<l, 
neither inference, the oj)timistic as little as the 
pessimistic, is capable of being sustained. It is a 
mere extravagance of sjieculation to contend that 
this is either the best or tlie worst of conceivable 
worlds. How shall the human mind, which is but 
one of its innumerable constituents, rise to a j»oint 
of view from which to judge the universe as a 
whole and relatively to anything cl^e? The 
standard by which to try its worth must neces- 
sarily be furnished from within itself ; mu' may Ave 
go furtli(*r than to say that, tested so, existence is, 
on the balance perhaps, desirable or the rcvmse. It 
must be a(d\nowledged, further, that in the judg- 
ment which asserts this there is always a subjec- 
tive element, with regard to which nothing more 
< an be said. It is a value-judgment, and values 
can only be asserted, not jiroved. In the contro- 
versy as to the goodness of the world, that is, thcrii 
comes a point, at Avliic,h discussion is <*losed If 
til at which to one disputant is good to the other is 
merely evil, a\ hat can further argument avail? It 
is ahsays possible to deny the worth of that which 
the woild generally has agreed to hold most worthy, 
and to considei it to he the aim of all praiseworthy 
etlort to arrest the wheels of progress and tocnijity 
life of desiie. And to sucli a contention what 
answer can he given? Thilcss, indeed, that the 
light is sweet and it is a pleasant thing to holiold 
the sun, and that it is just by tliose intere.sts and 
ideals which the pessimist despises that men live 
and in them is the life of the sjurit. 

At the same time, two general remarks may he 
otiered with regard to tliis wliole mode of ap]>iais- 
ing existence. It will have been noticed that the 
standard applied throughout has been broadly the 
eudiemonistic one. On both sides it has been as- 
sumed that the supremely desirable thing is liapjii- 
ness. The universe is to he Judged by tlie measure 
in which it lends itself to its production, and all 
that reniain.s is to interrogate ex])erien(;e as to this 
and register the finding reached. But t his in itself 
would seem an inipossihle task. It may he pro- 
secuted so far, indeed, and the rt'sult may not 
improbably be to furnish the pes.siiiiist philosophy 
with a [lartial justification. It is at least well to 
be confionted Avith the facts of existence, and to 
tlie more searching examination of nature and 
humanity by later times it is due that the flimsy 
geniality of the deistic mood can never return 
again. Yet it must always be beyond us to cast iij) 
tlie sum of the pleasures and pains of the universe 
and Aveigh them again.st each other ; and in our 
own human case the inhenmt futility of the attemjd 
to estimate in this Avay the Avorth of life becomes 
more than ever apparent. Here these elements of 
emotional exi>erience jirove extraordinarily elusive, 
and even dissolve into one another in the most 
baffling manner. From jiain itself a singular satis- 
faction is not seldom derived. Effort and laboiii, 
hardship and danger, self-abnegation, niaityrdom, 
and death are what prove able most of all to 
summon fortli men’s energies and to yield tlieiii 
what they crave, plainly implying tliat pleasurable 
feeling is at most only one element in the object 
of desire. In truth, the pessimist’s inventory of 
life’s disadvantages and draAvbacks is manifestly 
at fault. Experience candidly examined discloses 
compensations of Avhich he fails to take account, 
and, above all this, that the possession of a ‘good 
Avill’ infinitely outAveighs, and is altogether incom- 


parable AV'ith, the indubitable ills to which be 
points. 

That it should leave no room for the recognition 
of such a factor in experience, or, in other wortls, 
for tlie appearance oi free ethical personality in 
the Avoiid, is a further and final defect in the pessi 
mist view of things. Such a creed is necessarilA 
monistic, and nionisni is incompatible with all 
those interests in the light of which alone existence 
can be rightly judged. It is inditleient Avhethei, 
as in the case of the doctrines adxerted to, the 
monism he of a sjnritiialistic onhu’ oi take the 
sliM-peof tliat scient itic natinalism ^^hlch is pm haps 
still more widely accountable tor the desiiairing 
strain to be detcided in modem thought and litera- 
ture. In either case the essence of the Avorhl 
jiermits of no disintegration of its unity, and in- 
dividuality, human or other, has no leality oi 
rights at all. As against all such inetajihysical 
peiversity the soul must ever assiwt her own sup 
reinaey. Free intelligent per.Honality is the highest 
form of being accessible to ns. In it alone is a 
medium furnished throngli Avliicli to const me the 
cosmic process, and only when viewed in i elation 
to its perfecting does that jirocess become intelli- 
gible or even tolerable. Even so it may be iinpos 
sible to say Avhy human nature should be fashioned 
thus — Avhy the Avhole creation should groan and 
ti avail in ]>ain together in order to the nianiiesla- 
tion of the sons of God. It is enough that that 
sujireme result is being achieved. Amid the Avorld’s 
evanescence, unreliability, and manifold siiflering 
the production of moral cliaracter goes steadily foi - 
Avaril, the soul being, as Boelime says, ‘ bruised 
and pressed and set to endure much, yet is it tin' 
s(‘rvant in God’s vineyard which prepareth the 
juecious Avine of righteousness to be drunk in His 
Kingdom.’ Nor is it known Avbat nghteousness 
is unless it be acknowledged that no age-long, 
heaviest cost should be loo gioat a purchas(*-priee 
to ])ay for its realization. 

Litkraturb,— -For Buddhist peRSimism see Asoeticirm fBiid 
(Ihist), Buddha, and literature there referred to, esp. H. Olden 
berjg:, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, Knjtf. tr , Ijondon, 1882. Leibniz’s 
optiiniHlK; doctrine appears in his philosoiducal writings g-encr- 
ally, of whK'li there are many edd (the latest by C J Gerhardi, 
IXe philott. Schri/ten von O. W Berlin, 1876-90). The 

Monadolngie, with certain shorter pieces, has beeri translated h\ 
R. LatU (Oxford, 1898), who adds a useful exposition and notes 
English optimism is most clearly defined in Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Characterutics, London, 1711, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
Collected Workx, do. 1768-64, and is treated in all histories of 
philosophical and religious thought dealing with the period 
(e j 7 , G. V. Lechler, Wench, des enghttchen ne^nmun, Stuttgart , 
1841, and Leslie Stephen, Hint of Engbnh Thought in the iHth 
Centuty, London, 1876). The classics of modern European 
lieshimism are A. Schopenhauer, Die Welt ah Wille vnd Vor- 
stellung, Leipzig, 1819, ^1869, Eng tr. by li. B Haldane and J 
Kemp, London, 1888-86, and C. R. E. von Hartmann, Philo- 
nophte des Unbeivusnten, Berlin, 1808, ®1882, Eng tr In W. (' 
Coupland, London, 1884 Histones of Philosophy and of the 
Philosophj' of Religion devote more or less space to the subject, 
and monographs on special aspects of it are numerous Amon^ 
them may be mentioned J. Sully, Pessiininm, a JJmtory and a 
Criticism, Ixnidon, 1877 ; E. M. Caro, Le Penn imtsrne au J'henie 
Hi>ele, Pans, 1878 ; E. Duhring, Der Werth des Lebens, Breslau, 
1865; W. Gass, Optimisrnus und Pessimismus, Berlin, 1876; 

Volkelt, Das Unbewusste vndder Pessimismv*, do. 1878 ; A. 

orner, Pessimismus, Nietzsche und Nalurahsmus, mit besov 
derer Bezxehung avf die Religion, Leipzig, 1911. Sec also artt 
Good and Evil and Tiikodicv. A LEX. MaRTIN. 

PESSIMISM (Indian).— I. Types of pessi- 
mism. — 'I’lirce tyjies may be di.stingui.shea : en- 
vironmental, temperamental, and ])hiloso[»hieal. 
The first is due to tlie barilsliips of one’s surround- 
ings, the trying nature of the cl i male, etc. ; the 
second to the tendency, tempeiamentally, to look 
upon the dark side or things ; and the third to 
one’s philosophy of life. Three kinds of pressure, 
then, may Aveigh down the human spirit and make 
its mood and outlook pessi. uistic. Moreover, men 
may be pessimistic concerning either the life which 
is or the life Avhich is to come, or concerning both. 
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The most hopeless pessimism is when neither this 
world nor the next is regarded as of any value, 
when ‘ vanity of vanity ’ is written upon all that 
is. Such is the pessimism of the Charvakas, the 
Indian analogue of the Cyrenaics. 

2. Causes of Indian pessimism. — As to the fact 
of Indian pessimism there is no doubt ; Indian 
literature is a sufhcdent proof. But as regards 
its cause or causes there is much doubt and dis- 
cussion. Some scholars hold that the cause is 
environmental. 

‘ India hernelf, throujfh her climate, her nature, and her 
economic conditioiiH, tiirniBhcs reasonable ground for pesstiniBm ’ 
(Bloomfield, Jleligion 0 / the I'et/a, p. 204) 

‘ When we come ... to consider the imaj^native and intel- 
lectual faculties, the influence of environment is no leas im- 
poitant. The great majority of the population inhabits the 
idaina. . . Nature here displays herself in her more riahless 
moods— torrential rams at one season, scorcldng heat m another, 
hailstorms or earthquakes, outbreaks of disease the dangers of 
which are irit;t*nsitted by the neglect of sanitary prei'antions 
habitual to the jicople. Congestion of population in many parts 
involves a struggle for hare existence which begins with child- 
hood and ends only with the grave This condition of things 
encourages a pessimistic mode of belief, an apathetic submission 
to the spirits, mostly malignant, which are oelieved to control 
human life. A powerful priesthood and the bondage of i^iste 
repress originality of thought and freeiJom of action. Ileiu'e 
comes the habitual melancholy of the people of the plains which 
strilvCH every oliserver ’ (VV. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, 
p 14 f.). 

There in some foundation, too, for holding that, 
as the fusion of the invading AcluEaiis and Dorians 
with the Miiioans of the Mediterranean may have 
lielpefl to mould the artistic temperament of the 
(irecks, so the fusion of the invading Aryans with 
the aboriginal Dravidians may have helped to pro* 
<hice a melancholy teni}ierament. It is certainly 
true that tlie history of the Indian Aryans from 
the beginning of the Vedic age down to the gieat 
Upariimda may be characterized as a movement 
from optimism to pessimism. And tliere were 
other changes scarcely less significant. Phallic 
worship is scorned in the Rigveda (vii. xxi. 6, X. 
xeix, but later it becomes common. Tliere is 
no clear (race of transmigration in the Rigveda , 
blit by the time of the iJpanisath it is a fiiiida- 
inental article of faith. These changes in mood 
and worshij) and doctrine require explanation. 
Tlie climate and life of India may have gradually 
affected the temper of the iny ading Aryans without 
appreciably diminishing their jiowers of thought.’ 
Some facts of modern India strengthen this possi- 
bility : Kipling’s Kim is a jiictiiie (quite true to 
life in particular instances) of a European lad horn 
in India who so felt the lure of Eastern w^s tliat 
he became the disciple of a wandering Tibetan 
monk. Tlie Anglo-Indian population are especially | 
open to such infinences and not infrequently dabble 
in the magic practices of India. In their case not ' 
only the influence of environment but also that of ; 
blood seems to tell. But Indian pessimism presents 
itself not piimarily as a feeling of world -weariness 
due to the pressure of an untoward environment, 
nor as a temjieramental tendency to look upon the 
dark side of things, but lather ns an articulated 
system of thought, the product of Indian meta- 
physical si>eculation. Such is the opinion of 
Oldenberg and Barth, and in fact of most scholars. 
But such speculation may have had its roots in a 
trying environment or in a bias towards jiessimism 
due to a melancholy temperament. 

3. Psychologfy of Indian pessimism.— There are 
three antitheses wliicli are signili(5ant for pessi- 

1 ‘ Die TrennunK dor Indcr von den Iranieni war fur die nach 
Siidosten ziehenden der Verzicht oder der letzte abiwdilieshende 
Schritt zum Verzicht auf die Theiltiahme an dem groHsen Wett- 
kanipf der Volker jfewesen, in welchem die gesuiide Mannlich- 
keit der westlichen Nationen herangereift i«t. In der uppigen 
Stille ihres neuen Heiniathlandes haben jene Arier, die Bruder 
der vornehmsten Nationen ELiropas, mit der dunkeln IJrbevolk- 
erunq 1 ndiens aiah vermischend, inimer mehr die Charaoterzui^e 
dea Hinduthiims in aioh entwickelt' (Oldenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda, p. 2). 


mism : (a) false knowledge, or illusion, verms true 
knowleage, or reality ; (/>) unpleasant feeling, or 
suffering, versus pleasant feeling, or bliss ; and (c) 
wrong volition, or evil, versus light volition, or 
good. The intellectual and the emotional anti- 
theses alone have significance in Hindu thought. 
Bondage is due to nescience {avidgd), and nescience 
manifests itself in suffering. In other words, what 
on its intellectual side is false kiiowledgeps on its 
emotional side suffering. Such is the teaching of 
virtually all the six systems of Indian philosophy, 
'riie same connexion between the intellectual and 
the emotional is indicated in the famous definition 
of Biahman ns reality, thought, and bliss {sachchi- 
dananda). The third antithesis, the ethical, is the 
one emphasized in Hebrew and Christian thought. 
The doctrine of personality, which is the doctriiui 
of the will, has received scant justice in India. Of 
the three directions of mental fimittion — cognition, 
feeling, and willing — the Indian systems of philo- 
sophy liave to do with cognition and feeling, with 
the lirst predominantly, vvitii the second to a less 
ox lent, but with volition hardly at all. Volition, 
the crown of the wliole mental jirocess, is largely 
left out. Hence Indian mental life, being divuiced 
to a considerable extent from healthy volition, has 
been marked by extravagant thinking and morbid 
feeling. Volition, while having its roots in know- 
ing and feeling, should react unon them in the way 
of criticism. Only a strong volitional life, whether 
individual or national, can prevent thought from 
being erratic and feeling from being morbid. Now, 
according to Indian thought, bondage is defined as 
false thinking and unpleasant feeling, but not 
(except perliaps in the case of Buddhism) as wrong 
willing. That is, bondage is defined in intellectual 
and emotional, but not in ethical, terms. Heroin 
lies the great difference between Indian and 
Hebrew thought. In harmony with the emphasis 
in India on knowing and feeling is the fact that 
Indian thought is in general rationalistic and 
Indian lifii not infrequently hedonistic. The poles 
of Indian exjierience seem to be the rationalistic 
calm ol the ascetic philosopher, on the one hand, 
and the hedonistic excess of the wealthy prince, 
on the other. The pessimism ot the ascetic philo- 
soplier is due to his feeling of the worthlessness of 
tlie phenomenal world as contrasted with the 
changeless bliss of the dtman ; that of the wealthy 
prince, to the feeling of satiety and disgust due to 
unbridled excess. Bhartrhari’s Patakas are a good 
illustration of the latter. The failure of tlie Indian 
mind rightly to estimate the importance of volition 
may be due partly to the influence of climate. In 
reference, further, to the relation between knowing 
and feeling, it is well known that cognition usnall}' 
precedes leeliiig, and feeling colours cognition. 
vVe see a picture and admire it. We bear a dis- 
cord and loatlie it. But sometimes even prior to 
cognition there is present a great mass of feeling, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, which furnishes 
the atmosphere in which, so to speak, cognition 
does its work. Notliing can easily make a man 
pessimistic who looks at things through the atmo- 
sphere constituted hy a pleasant feeling* tone ; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can easily make a man 
optimistic who looks at thin^^s through the atino- 
Hidiore of an unpleasant feeling tone. What has 
ajip.arently taken place in India is this. Cognition, 
having to do with uncomfortable environmental 
conditions, has been accompanied by unpleasant 
feeling ; and, on the other hand, a meJancholy 
temperament, possibly the fruit of the fusion of 
Aryan and Dravidian in India, has been the 
medium through which the Hindu people have 
looked at the facts of life. Neither thinking nor 
feeling lias been tested and controlled by willing. 
The result is that in India we have a reasoned 
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pesHimism, which apparently lias its outward 
source in an untoward environment and its inner 
source in a melancholy temperament, the thought 
which elaborated the neseimistic view of life never 
having been adequately challenged and tested by 
the activities of the volitional life. The provisional 
result, then, is that Indian pessimism is at once 
environmental, temperamental, and speculative. 
( )f cou* se, this is all very tentative ami hypo- 
thetical. 

4. Pessimism as related to the ^reat Brah- 
manical doctrines. — Indian pessimism can l>e 
understood only as it is related to the great 
doctrines of Brahman, Imrvtuty and transmigration 
— in other words, only as it is set in the context of 
Indian thought. Thus Bloomlield (p. 212) refciH 
to ‘ the twin factors of meteniiisychosis and pessi- 
mism ’ as the doctrinal difierenlia of any truly 
Hindu system. 

(a) lirahnmu and /tes'shnisvi, — The watchword of 
the advaita doctrine of Sankaracharya i.s identity. 
The great confession of faith is ekani cvadintipam , 

‘ one only without a second,’ and the per.sonal 
assurance of the emanci|j}Ltcd soul is ahmn Brah- 
ma^ ‘ I am Brahman.’ J he theory is that, as soon 
as 1 am aide to realize this identity, then the whole 
ma(*hinery of innltijdicity, of karma and tran.smi- 
gration, falls away, and there is nothing left but 
fJrahman, the ‘one only without a second,’ ami ‘ I 
am Brahman.’ Brahman is declared to l>e ‘ realit\ , 
thought, and bliss,’ and the way of realizing one's 
identity with this sujircme reality is the way of 
knowledge. This way is theoretically open to all, 
some time or other, in the course of the process of 
rebirth— the an ay into the highest reality, thought, 
and hhss Why, then, should not the doctrine of 
Biahmaii be regarded as a splendid optiniisni, a 
message of good tidings for every soul ? It seems 
to hold out to every one the hope of ultimate union 
with Biahiiian — certainly a magniliccnt goal. 
Why, then, is ]>eHsimism connected with such a 
splendid conceidion ? One reason may he sug- 
gested. The irulefinahle Braliman, being inincr- 
sonal and without action, cannot be conceived as 
a source of comfort, and lielp for needy mortals. 
He (or it) may be thought of as the sum of all 
pci f(;ctions, but the gloiious Brahman, jierfect in 
jcality, thought, and bliss, is not a god of giace, 
but oiily an ultiinate reality posited in such a way 
as to suggest overwhelmingly the worthlessiie-ss of 
the ]>henomemil world. 

‘ The glonflt ation of the Atinan beconics fnvoluntarilv an ever 
inon'asnigly latter iTitieisni of this world ’ (Oldenbers, Bttddhn . 
/tw L>,h‘, ilia Doctrine, hus Order, Eii|^ tr., London, 1882, p. 42) 

How dift'erent might it have been, had the 
othi< al and gracious Vanina been the ‘ one onl y 
without a second ’ in a true theistic devotion 011 
the part of the Indian people ! Then, in spite of 
an unhappy climate and possibly a melancholy 
temperament, the religious life of the Indian 
people might have been radiant with hope. 

(A) Pessimism as related to karma and transmi- 
gration , — 'I’he psychological explanation of the 
origin of the doctrine of karma {q.v ) is not diffi- 
cult. It is the experience of all that in the case ol 
moral merit or demerit there are numerous illus- 
trations of the truth of the saying that ‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Such facts 
of exiierience furnish the starting-point for specula- 
tion. That whitdi is true in general of ethical 
action in this life is extended in several directions, 
so as to cover not only moral action, but also all 
action without exception, and not only the deed.s 
done in this life, hut also the deeds done in past 
and future lives. 

The twin doctrines of karma and transmigration 
first appear definitely in the Upanisads. There is 
no clear trace of either in the hymns of the liig- 


veda. It was only when the personal gods of the 
liigveda had become merged more or less completely 
into the pantheistic and impersonal one and all of 
the Upam^'uds that tlie doctrine of an automatic 
nrincipic of retribution arose. The passing of the 
Vedic gods left a place for kamut. Karma is the 
theory of recompense, and transmigration states 
how the decrees of kar^na are carried out. Now it 
is highly signiticant that karma and transmigration 
and a pessimistic view of life arose together in 
India. Some hold that karma is the cause of 
Indian pessimism. Whether this is so or not, it is 
by virtue of karma, the creative ellcct of deeds, 
that, according to Hindu belief, the soul is hound 
for ever to the lound of phenomenal (ixistenee, 
unless some means of release is found. This 
dreary round of repented births and deaths consti- 
tutes foi Hindu thought the tragedy of life. 
Phenomenal existence is misevable existence, and 
the two doc.trines which govern phenomenal exist- 
ence are karma and transmigration. They aie 
both linked uj> naturally, then, with a pessimislie 
view of life. It is true that karma and tiansmi- 
gration are, intellectually considered, impressive 
doctrines. For every soul the ‘one far otl divine 
event’ is emancipation from the bondage of re- 
jveated births and deaths and union with Brahman. 
Thefoimula is simple; every man the arbiter of 
liis own destiny, and salvation virtually an eternal 
process. Why should not this profound conception 
lend itself to an optiniiatic vi(‘w of life? One 
reason may be this . the whole burden of the 
achievement of emancipation rests upon man, and 
man knows himself to be needy, sinful, helj>lcHH — 
in fact, too weak to carry such a burden. Hence 
the prospect of emancipation recedes into the far 
distant future, and the ordinary Hindu hardly 
dares to hoj)c for release before he has [lassed 
through countless births. Thus he is chained to 
the phenomenal, and the jdienomenal is illusory 
and sorrowful, and ‘hope defciied maketh the 
heart sick.’ 

5. Effects of Indian pessimism. — The doctrine ol 
the illusory and worthless chaiactei of the 

has hud its effect upon the mind and life of Indi 
Thought and fe<‘ling are consonant with I he woi 1 1* 
lessness of the world, but volition mi'ans ailjn-< 
ment to a real world ; and, if great det*<ls aie to he 
done, the present world must be regai ded as real and 
wortliful. This is the explanation of the st atement 
of Macdonell that early India wrote no history, 
been use it never made any. 

‘The lirahmaiiB . . . had cartv embraced the doctrine that 
all atUioii and exibtence arc a ]K)Hitivc e\il, and could therefore 
have felt but little incbn.'ition to chronicle histoncail events ’ 
{Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, p. 11) 

Still another effect of the theory of the worth- 
lessness ul the world is seen in the tremendous 
hold which the ascetic life has always had upon 
the neojde of India. The worthlessness of the 
world and the evil of activity logically invidve the 
renunciation of the world and a life of meditation. 
Again, as Bloomfield points out (p. 2()4), ‘ there is 
III all Hindu thought no expression of hope for ^ the 
race, no theory of betterment all along the line.’ 
We may lind a reflexion of this mood in the reten- 
tion of the ancient and widely acce])ted system of 
the four yagas, according to uhich the golden age 
is placed in the past rather than in the future, a 
tiling to look back to rather than to look forward 
to, the direction of things being stea<lily down- 
ward from good to had and finally to the worst, 
and the four yugns repeating themselves endlessly 
without making any advance. In this programme 
is embodied the hopelessness of India’s social oiit- 
look. 

6. Influences Qualifying Indian pessimism,— The 

])essinnsm of India, however, must not be exagger- 
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ated. There are many vhich tend to break 

its force. No one can be a pessimist (except in 
theory) wlicn life is joyous and hopeful ; and the 
j)eo[>le of India have, on the whole, their share of 
the natural joys of life. Then, too, all theistic and 
ilevotional inoveinents tend to be optimistic,* such 
iis the various hhakti movements and the theisms 
of modern India — c,g., Islam, _ Sikhism, Christian- 
ity, the Brahma Saimlj, the Arya Samaj, etc. In 
the case of the Arya Samaj the pessimistic influ- 
ence of the doctrines of karmn and transmififrntion 
is more or less countei acted by the acceptance of 
theism. It is the same in the case of Islam, wdiere 
the belief in fate is rohhed to a considerable extent 
of its sting by a belief in Allah, the author of fate. 
In creating an appreciation for things belonging to 
this world, such as good government, freedom, 
equality, education, social reform, good bank de- 
posits, etc., the British Government has exercised 
very gn‘at influence. The effect of Christian 
missions has been e(iually conspicuous in helping 
to produce an attitude of optimism. 

7. Chronology of Indian pessimism. — One of the 
mo.st striking contrasts in the history of thought is 
that between the optimism of the Vedic age and 
the pessimism which gradually settled down like a 
pall upon the sjiirit of India and finally obtained its 
creedal stat ement in Buddha’s doctrine of sufl’ci - 
ing. The lligvedic age was an age of ajipreciation 
of the good things of life, and of strenuous effort 
to secure them. The interesting thing is that tlie 
growing ajmreciation of the value of the present 
life, now observable in India, marks a kind of 
return to the spirit of tlie litgoedd. 

Thus there are three stages in the history of 
Indian pessimism : (<7) from optimism to pessimism, 
the movmuent extending from the lUgvedii to the 
great V jjauisuds {r. 1400-800 li.C. ); (/>) pessimism 
attaining in tlie 5th cent. It C. its climax in 
Buddha’s four noble tiuths (800 b.c.-a.u. 1800 ); 
(r) from pessimism to optimism, the British 
Government and Cliristian missions 1800 to 

the present time). 
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PETITE EGLISE (ANTICONCORDA- 
TAIRES). — When on the point of concluding the 
concordat with the French Government (see artt. 
('ONCOKDAT, Gallicanlsm), Pope Pius VII. re- 
quested the French bishops who had fled the 
country to resign their .sees within ten days. The 
c-oncordat was signed on 10th Sept. 1801, and on 
‘29th Nov., by the bull Qui Christi Domini^ Pius 
VII. abolished 157 arclibishojirics and bishojprics 
and established 50 new ones in jilace of them. 
Several of the bishops holding sees resigned as the 
pope demanded ; but others refused to do so. 
Fourteen of the latter, residing in London, i.ssned 
on 23rd Dec. 1801 a memorial in which they stated 
the reasons which prevented them from complying 
with the pope’s demand. They admitted his pos- 
session of a primacy derived from St. Peter, which, 

I * The super-imposition of the Yojja on the atheistic Sankhya 
lightened the gloom of even that ultra-pessimistic system ' (C. F, 
Moore, Hist. ^ Religions, i. .’159). 


however, far from jilacing him above the canons, 
was a special reason why he should observe them 
and cause others to do the like. They added that 
the hiHliojm are by divine right leaders in the 
(fliiirch ; that their connexion with their own 
Church can be broken only by death, by a legal 
judgment in conformity wutli the discipline of the 
Church, or by a voluntary ami canonical resigna- 
tion ; that, speaking for themselves, tlrey liad 
always dining their exile eared for their dioceses ; 
and that the new concordat was in their judgment 
more likely to destroy than to benefit religion. 
Several otlier bishops agreed to this memonal. 
Next, .38 bisho])S in conteience in London addressed 
a canonical remonsliance to Pius vii. on 6th April 
1803. This document is not merely a work of 
learning and eloci[uence, hut an important oflicial 
utterance, in Avlnch these jirelates, appealing to 
Scripture and traditifin, develon the principles set 
out in tlie memorial of ISOl. These bisho{)s, then, 
continued to administm* their dioceses thiough 
priests who shared their convictions in regard to 
the concordat. It is these ‘ Anticoncordat aiies ’ 
w’lio w'ere hencefoith called the Petite Eglise. 

The members of the l*etitti Lglise, and especially 
the priests, were subjected to many persecutions 
and annoyances from the government, both under 
Na))oleoii l. and under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
Gradually the clergy of the Petite h'glise diminished 
in number. It is lemaikahle tliat the hishoj>s 
ordained no })riests, believing ])erha])s that tlie 
concordat w’ould not last long. The last survivoi 
of these prelates, Alexandre de Chdmines, hisliop 
of Blois, even refused to ordain some candidates 
wdio were presented to him, hccause they hehl 
•lansenist opinions. Some groujis in the Petite 
Eglise were imbued with the latter ideas, while 
others w’ere extremely ojiposed to them. 

After 1830, when the clergy w'ere reduced to the 
bishop of Blois (de (’hemines) and some priests, 
the question arose whether, in view of the fact that 
the pre-concordat bishops were dead, tlie l>ishoj).> 
of the concordat ought not to be regarded as law - 
ful. A negative answer w'as arrived at, on the 
principle that, the apostolic succession having been 
nioken, the ertecls of the rupture were enduring. 
Tlie decisions of ancient councils w'erc also ajipcaletl 
to. One of these, held at Benevento in 1087 by 
Pope Victor III,, had decreed as follows ; 

‘ Thesafranienta of penanrt* and communion arc to be reoeived 
only at the hands of a (Xitholic prient , if none Huch is to he 
found, it i« better to remain without comimiiuon and to receive 
it invisibly from onr Lord.' 

And this soon became the state of the m(*mher.s of 
the Petite Eglise, By death and defect loii.s their 
numbers giadually climinislied, so that towards 
the end of the 19th cent, there remained no more 
than a few groin>s in France, and one in tlie 
Belgian diocese of Mai ins. 

The largest group is that of Deiix-S^vres and 
I^a Vendee. This has more than 3()(X) memliers, 
and is growing. Its (;entre is a hamlet of Plaine- 
libre, a commune of Coiirlay (Denx-Sevres). Here 
there is a large church where laymen sing the 
oflices in Latin, according to the ancient liturgy 
of Paris, and read instructions in Frencli. Every 
Sunday 600 or 700 worshippers, and on high festi- 
vals as many as 20(X), attend service. 

The congregation of Lyons has also a jdaee of 
worship where divine service is held in French, 
according to the ancient liturgy of Lyons. This 
group, although neatly reduced, still has some 
hundreds of members at Lyons and in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1869, when the Vatican Council was 
sitting, these two congregations jietitioned Rome 
for the recognition of the pre-concordat bishops, as 
the condition of their own return to the Roman 
obedience ; but the attempt failed ; and the 
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Council, by de(;larin<' the pope to be immediately 
the bishop of eacii diocese, laid down a princijde 
the direct contrary of that by which tiie opponents 
of the concordat had been f,niid(‘d. 

The congrefj^ations of the Charollais (Sadric-et- 
Loire) and of Fareins (Ain) contain about 3t)0 
j)ersons each; those of the Ishre and the Hantes- 
Alpes contain each scanicly 30 persons ; that of 
the neighbourhood of Fougcres {llle-et-Vilaine) is 
reduced to a few i)orsoiis ; tliat of Massat (Ai ic*ge) 
is almost extinct ; and the congi cgalion at Mont- 
Saint-Jean (Saitlie) has joined the Clinrcli of 
(lie concordat, with the exception of a few old 
jieople. 

Tlio inenilters of tliese groups read privately in 
their own lionies, in Frencli, the oflices of the 
(dnirch, generally ae-coiding to the aneient liturgy 
of Lyons, and, in addition, the Holy Scriptures 
and works of piety. Each house has a juivate 
chapel, jealously screened from vulgar eyes. It is, 
indecrl, a tradition among the An tieoneoi dal aires, 
cxeejjt those of Deux Sevres and J.a Veud<*e, that 
their religious practices niust he veiled in mystery. 
This is no dnuht a consequence of the jiei se- 
ditions wliich they had to endure in the lirst half 
of the 19t h century. 

Witli all of them the only sacraincnt adminis- 
tered is baptism ''l’'lii.s is given by a memlier of 
tlie community chosen for the piirpo.se. The .same 
menibei conducts funerals, reciting the ancimit 
liturgical prayers of the Cliurch, ami also presides 
at marnages, Oliildren are taiiglil the ancient 
dioce.san catechism by their own parents, who al.M) 
piejiare them for a first (spiritual) comumiiioii. 
They all strictly observe the old festivals abolished 
b^ tile concordat, as well as the days of fasting 
and abstinence, accoiding to the usage of the 
ancient (3iuicli. Some of them have desired 
the re-e-stahlisiiment of the ecclesiastical ministry, 
hut tlie greater iiiimhoi apjiear not to feel the 
uant of it, and seem almost to regard their juesont 
condition as tlie iiornial one. 

The memheis of the Petite E|,dise lead an indus- 
trions, simple, and peaceable life, which wins the 
respi'ct of their neigliboiirs. Their morality is 
generally high. Tliey number in France at the 
present time over 40u6 individuals. 

Litkratcre moire des ^vfques fraui;ius r^mdant d Lon- 
dreji, and 'Traduction des RMamations caiioniqucs (reprints), 
L\oiik, isos , Contronerse panjique imr les puncipales (iventions 
qui diiu-tt ut et troithUnit V Kylise galhcane , par nn memhTe de 
riCqUse qallicnne, 2 vols., London, 1802 ; R F. X. Beaunier, 
Des Ittdractatioiis, Vendonie, ISIIS ; L. S6ch^, Les Dermers 
Janst^nistes, :i \'ols., Pans, 1891 , J. E B. Drochon, La Petde 
AVg/v/’. do 1S94 ; J. Bricaud, La Petite Ktjlise anticoneordn- 
tanr, do. 190t) (JEORGES VoLET. 

PEYOTE RITE.— ‘ Peyote’ is the name of a 
small cactus plant (the Avkaloiiium or J.opJwphora 
of systcinatists), found along the lower llio Grande 
and southward in Mexico. It resembles a radish 
in size and shape, only tlu; top being visible above 
the ground. The w hite hlo.ssom is later superseded 
by a tuft of white down, which is sliced and driiul 
into the so-called ‘button,’ which alone is eaten 
north of the Mexican boundary, while south of it 
(lift entire plant is sliced, dried, and used in decoc- 
tion. 'Fhe peyote must not be confounded with 
the mescal or maguey cactus. 

Much more widely diffused nowadays than the 
peyote plant is the peyote cult, Avhich has spread 
northward so as to reach the Kiowa, C’omanclie, 
Arapaho, Ch^enne, Pawnee, Omaha, Winnebago, 
and Oglala Dakota. Among the Winnebago it 
has caused a schism, the peyote-worshippers t>eing 
sharply distinguished from and even liostile to the 
believers in the traditional Winnebago religion. 
The feature that is naturally shared by all the 
tribes mentioned is the eating of the peyote button, 
whicli produces a distinctive sensation of spiritual 


exaltation. The Arapaho form of the ceremony 
may be de.scribed as fairly t> pical. 

The ceremony is held in an ordinal v lod^^f' at nit<^ht One 
man acta as leader, moiilfling the rite accordniff to a dream oi 
a vision experienced durinij some previous perfnrinani'e In 
this wav individual modiflcations are introduced thouirh the 
essential features persist. The iiuraher of participants xariea , 
thus, on one occasion there were only three devotees, Mhile on 
another there were about a dozen, includin^f sonie Cyheyenne 
visitors. The worshipjiers enter tlie lodj?e after dark and begin 
by eating four buttons each, the average niiinbei for each indi- 
vidual throughout the night being twelve, with a maxinnim of 
thirty or forty The time is spent singing round a small fire, 
between which and the rear a simple sort of altar is made on 
the ground Only one participant sings at a time, to the ac- 
cnmpanmieiit of a gourd rattle shaken by bimst lf and a diiim 
beaten by his neighbour. After four songs the instruments are 
passed to the next performer, an<l thus each lias bis turn The 
songs refer to the peyote, the turds regarded as its messengerH, 
and the night, but towards moining Lbe\ turn to tin* morning 
Star and the end it brings to tiie performance. Theworshiitpers 
eat, leave the tent, and spend tlie day reclming together in a 
comfortable spot, with occasionnl singing and rattling but no 
drumming, riuring this day new songs, suggestod by tlie 
nocturnal experiences, are often composed At noon a meal is 
served, at winch a single spoon must be used by tlie entire l om 
pany. At dark the meeting^ breaks up The procecflnm is 
regarded as an occasion of peace and good-will, and possdilv for 
this reason knives and other sharji instruments ate barred fiom 
the ceremonial lodge. The objects used in tlie cult ha\e a 
peculiar decorati v'e character — eg , 3 ellow is the predominaiil 
colour, the feathers used being those of the j ellow-nammer and 
other species of woodpeckers. 

Tlie jieyoto rite baR been of Hpeeial interest to 
ethnolo'^i.^lM bectinse it lias spreail in so ii'cont a 
period that the comlilioii.s of it.s (litrusion liaic 
sonietinies (mine nn(l(*r their direct observation 
It Iia.s thus been jiossible to note in thi.s instance 
the circnmstancfts favoininj; the assimilation of a 
new rolijjfious juaetme, tluj intlnence of religions 
leadeis, t he eontlict and harmonization of new and 
old eonce}»tions. All this has been most sn«jrjroHtive 
as to the rise and spread of eeremonialism pmiirally. 
On th(^ whole, it appears that even the holder cere- 
monial innovators cannot lift themselves hy their 
bootstraps, but automatically confoim to certain 
])re-exi.stinf.( ceremonial routines current anioiij; 
their people. Tims, a recent Arapaho modilication 
of the peyote cult adaiits the rite to a ne>v purpose, 
that of curiiif? the sick ; but the ))rocesses adoptcil 
aie those winch the Arapaho ordinarily employ in 
the tnxatment of patients. Similarly, the Winne- 
ba;^o have not only adopted the iieyote cult hut 
incorporated with it various Ghristian doctrines 
and jiraetices; nevertheless the orj^anization of the 
ceremony conforms clo.scily to the ancient ceremonial 
system of the tribe. A cult, in other words, ma}’’ 
indeed be bon owed, but in the horrowinjii;^ it is 
almost invariably cast into a dillerent mould, that 
I of the borrowers. 

Liter ATCK K —J. Mooney, ‘Calendar ilist. of tlie Kiowa 
Indians,’ 17 /fREW’ [IBUS], pp. 237-289 ; C. Lumholtz, (fnknoirn 
Mexico, HeMT York, 1902, 1 . 357 ff ; A. L. Kroeber, The Aia- 
pahn, do. 1907, iv. 398-410 , P. Radin, ‘ A Sketch ol the Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago: a Study in Borrowing,’ Journal of 
UeligiouB Psychology, ili. [1914) 1-22; A. Skinner, f(/ 

the Jowa, Kanaa, and Ponca Indiana, New York, 1015, pp 
724-728; W. E. Safford, 'An Aztec Narcotii^’ Journal of 
Heredity, vi. [1915] 291-311. K. H. LOWIE. 

PHALLISM.— Phalllsm may be defined as the 
worship of the reproductive powers of nature 
symlKilized by the organs of sex. A very large 
sliare of the worship of relatively jirimitive and 
even advanced societies has been claimed for a cult 
which appears to us, in a high state of civilization, 
to be strange and repulsive. And all sorts of 
figures, whether engraved or plastic, have been 
pressed into the service of the theory as more 01 
less disgimed sexual symbols. It is obvious that 
the mere fa(;t that a cult is remote from our ideas 
of worsliij), that it is repugnant to onr manners, 
and that the objects of adoration seem to ua to 
have no element of divinity:. is no reason for denying 
its existence or its real importance as a social 
bond ; so many and so various, often so grotesque 
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and cruel, have been tlie modes in which iiiinian 
bein^j^s have conceived and approached the higher 
powers. 

Worship may be said to be the ritual presenta- 
tion of ofl'erings suj)posed to be specially grateful 
to the divinity, or onject of adoration, accompanied 
by obeisances and other acts designed to exjiress 
liumility and subservience, and usually by the 
utteiance of sacred ftirmula' — prai‘^es, prayers, 
thanks, or narrative. It is the suitable lionouriiig 
of a power from which good or evil lia.s been 
received and may be expected or dreaded in tlie 
future. It is atldressed not only to what we 
should call gods or spirits, ])ut to any object which 
the Avorshi})[)er may consider to be, or to represent, 
a power which he has reason to fear, to which he 
IS indebted, or from which lie may hope for favours. 
In India ‘the soldier worships his sword, the culti\ator his 

5 >louj;h, the mono.\ lender his ledger’ (11 11. Risley, People ojf 
Londorn 1916, p ‘236 ; cf. J. A. Dubois, Ifinau Sfavners, 
Cusfotns, and Cerentonieii^, Oxford. 1906, p. 668). Among the 
Ewhe of what ^^a8 0e^tnan Togoland the weaver worships his 
loom, the smith his anvil (J. Spieth, Die hTwe-stamme, llerlin, 
1906, pp. 30i), 443). In anrient Orepr*e ' the sceptre of Hephaestus 
wa.s \vorBhij)t in Lehadea. . . A legend tells how Aeneas set up 
a speai in the niurkel-]daoe, and hade the people worship it ' 
(W H, 1) House, G’m-A- I'ottve Ojfen dam bridge, 1902, p. 

In these cases the object vorsliijiped seems not 
to h(' regal ded as a symbol, or as t he outward and 
visible form of any indwelling divinity, but to be 
honoured foi its own sake. The rite is more or 
less simjde. Where it is addressed to any higher 
power it is analogous in fiamewoik, though it may 
be more splendid and elaborate. 

Worship is thus an expiessionof religion. For 
religion no satisfactory definition lias yet bci'ii 
propounded ; no form of W'ords liitherto invented 
w’ill in all circumstances distinguish it from magic. 
But for oui puijKise we may legard religion, in 
accordance with eoinmon usage, as concerned with 
the lelations lielween men in geniMal, or a tribe or 
family, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
higher powers which, so fai as they are personal, 
areendow'ed wuth fiec w ill, and are to he approached 
•Nvith reverence, with otlVuings, and with jirayers 
wdiich they may or may not giant. Such powers, 
though frequently eajiiicious and cruel, are amen- 
able to appeal. They are held to prescribe lules 
of conduct which, beginning in the lower cnltuie 
as litual, tend mon; and more as civilization ad- 
vances to shed Mieii ritual character and become 
truly ethical. Magic, on the contrary, conveys the 
notion of power, however aciniired, wielded by 
the magician as his own, and not n.s that of a 
higher being. The co-o[ieiation of higher beings, 
when necessary, is obtained by spell. CompliaiKiC 
w ith the call is tlicn not dependent on their good- 
will ; it is compulsory. The tendency of religion 
is .social, of magic anti-social. The one is usually 
open, public, recognized, and approved by society, 
and tends to strengthen social hond.s. The othei 
is a})t to be used for private ends of malice or 
gain, is usually secret, forbidden, disruptive. 
This definition, however, cannot be insisted on as 
a matbematical formula. In practice it is found 
that, no religion is fr(>,e from magical practices, and 
that magic often apjiropriates and adapts the 
ceremonies of ndigion. In the higher religions — 
Christianity and M uhainmadanism —it has appeared 
as an anti-religion, liaving its owui divinities and 
worship in pronounced hostility to the ilominant 
cult. Indeed, in the form of ‘black magic’ — i.e. 
magic hostile to members of the same community 
— it is everywhere reprobated and rejires.sed (.see 
the present writer’s Uitunl and Belief, London, 
1914, p. 66 ft.). 

I. Symbols. — Men ei arywdiere have desired and 
attempted to imitate in art any interesting object, 
and to represent in a visible and tangible form 


ideas either imagined or drawn directly from 
external nature or from daily intercourse with 
their kind. It is natural that, when their power 
over their materials had so far advanced as to 
delineate even roughly the human form, any 
member or attribute on which it w as intended to 
fix attention sljould be exaggerated. This ten- 
dency, applied for the purpose of satire, is the 
essence of the art of caric5ature. In ©eligious 
matters it has given to an Indian idol its inulti- 
plicit}’^ of heads and hands — a clumsy symlKil of 
powder that has been taken over and even exagger- 
ated by Tibetan Buddhism — and has produced the 
Ephesian ‘ many- breasted Artemis.’ 'J’he same 
tendency has emphasized the sexual organs of 
various divinities in many parts of the world, such 
as, in ancient times, the images of Priajms, and the 
Hermie set up at the boundaries of a teriitory 
or of private property. Priapic or ithypballic 
figures aie, in fact, common to the low'ei culture. 
Tliey are found w’herever man has attempted to 
sculpture the human form, wdietiier to represent 
deities projier or the dead. Tlie size of the pliallus 
in many case.s has no special intention, beyond 
that of expressing the sex represented, and may 
arise from want of skill on the jiart of the uiudvij- 
ized artist. In some instances the intention is 
declared (though with mon* than doubtful trut h) by 
the natives to be simply that of causing ridicule 
and amusement, as a (caricature does (K. de Zw aan, 
Die lleilkioide dev Niasser, Hague, 1913, p. 65). 
In general, it has beyond dispute a deepei signifi- 
cance ; the exaggerated organs are intimded to 
lepresent for cultual purposes the powers of repro- 
duction, paternity, fertility, the powers that 
multi I dy the iieople and provide abundance of 
cattle and crops and all othei things necessary for 
irosperity. Ihiapus was worshipped as a god of 
ertiiity, giving increase of Hocks, w'atching over 
gardens and fruit-trees, bodewung them with 
friendl}’' showers, and caring foi the bees (Pausanias, 
IX. xxxi. ‘2 ; Vergil, Eel. vii. 34, 26, Georg, iv. 
llOfl.). He w^os reckoned the son of Aphrodite. 
His worsliij) w'as a late introduction into Gieece, 
Iicriiaus from Lamp.^acus on the Hellesixint, where, 
aia^orJiiig to Pfuisanias, he was este(*med aliove all 
the god.s. When it jicnetrated to Home, lie was 
identified with Mutnnus, on indigenous phallic 
god; and his statues, in the shape of Hcrnne, 
lepresented him as hearing fruit and a sickle or 
cornucopia. ’Fhe ancient Teutonic deity Frey, or 
Fric(;o, was the giver of abundance, presiding over 
rain, sunshine, and the fiuits of the earth, Adam 
of Bremen, speaking of Upsala, saj^s that he dis- 
jieiiHtid peace and enjoyment to mortal men, that 
nis image was represented with a veiy large 
phallus, and that at marriages sacrifices were 
ofl'ered to him {De.srnjdio insularum Aii>nlonis, 26, 
quoted in J. Grimm, Teutoniv Mythologii, tr. J. 
8. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88, pp. 212, 1354). 

In the E. Indian Arelupelago ithy phallic statues 
ore frequently found. Among the Nuforese of 
New Guinea tliere is in every village a house that 
serves the double purpose of a temple of ancestors 
and the 8lee]»ing-place of the youths and unmarried 
men. From the dt*Keri[ition of that at Dorei we 
learn that the ]>osts on which it is supported are 
adorned with human figures, or with tho.se of 
crocodiles, snakes, and fishes. All alike are said 
to repre.sent ancestors, w’hose respective names 
they bear. Both the male and female figures have 
exaggerated pudenda. Moreover, on tlie eastern 
and western sides of the building, and outside it, 
are two pairs of rude wooden statues, each pair 
representing a man and a wmman in the conjugal 
act. Beside the ])air on the western side is the 
image of a child lying on i ts back. Other parts of the 
building also are adorned with suggestive carvings 
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{(t. A. Wilken, Vcrspreiclc Gesch7'iften^ Hague, 
1912, iii. 213 f.). The people of Nias, an island off 
the coast of Sumatra, are in the habit of represent- 
ing their adu, or supernatural beings, by means of 
wooden images. In many of these the male sex is 
empliasized in the usual way. When a man dies, 
Ku<‘n an image is carved in his honour, and is called 
an ndu mtwi. Offerings are made to it ; and tlic 
Niaseae are accustomed to implore it for a 
numeroiw oilspring. When a chihl is born, a 
thank-oilering is presented. Before the du'ellings 
of cliief-s and i)ersons of rank stones are erected in 
honour of deceased membei s of the family. They 
are called unlawa, and arc sometimes in 

human form, sometimes in that of a phallus. The 
Battak of Sumatra pray to the images of theii 
long-dead ancestors for offspring, 'riieso images 
are ithynhalhc. Among the Ihue'e 'roradja in 
Celebes miildings described as temples for the 
souls of tliose who have fallen in war also contain 
ithy[)hallic figures, and in almost every temple of 
importance female breasts and genital jtarts of b<dlii 
sexes have been found njjnesentefl on the siipporl- 
ing columns. In the village temjde of Laiiggadopi 
sexual intercourse was represented by the union of 
the detached organs. The natives, it is true, 
declared that such ligures lia<l no meaning save to 
delight the eyes But they were accomjmnied by 
images of crocodiles, the symbol of bravery ; and 
hiavery and fecundity are the highest of savage 
virtues, ensuring as they do the continuance of tlie 
stock and the jirosperity of the community (de 
Zwaan, jif). IS, G‘2 t!., citing Adriani and Kruijt, De 
Hn rr' e-aprcKende Toi'Cfdjas^ Hague, 1912). Wc can 
have little doubt therefore that all these cases are 
associated with a cult of fecundity under phallic 
symliols. Tins is made very clear in the case of 
the festival of Upu-lero (see lielow, p. 822 f.) as it is 
eelebrated in the Bahar Archipelago. 

An emblem of tiu' "eneraiive and creative force of the Bun, in 
whose honour the fenst in held, is erected, in the form of a 
Btandard living a pennant of white cotton, almost h ft lon{f. 
The pennant is cut in the form of a man hearmi;, hastened to it, 
a stuffed phallus and testicles— an apt sujfKestion of the or^es 
enacted below (AJf viii. fl896] 134). 

Throughout the Slave Coast of W. Africa the 
worsliip of a divinity named Legha or Elegba is 
prev aliMit. 

Anion^ the Ewhe his imaffe ‘ is made of red clay, and rudely 
repreaeiits the human figure, generally male, rarely female, and 
always entireU nude. It is alwa.v8 represented as squatting 
(lown and looking at the organ of j'cneration, which is enorm- 
ously disproportionate. . . . When female, the figure w pro- 
vided with long pointed breasts, and the other necessary 
adjuncts ’(A B. Ellis, Ewe speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 41 f.). Among the neighlKiuring Yoruba the 
(masculine) image of Legba ‘ is found in front of almost every 
house, protected by a small hut roofed with palm-leaves.’ ‘ He 
is supposed always to carry a short knotted club, which, 
originally intended to l>e a rude representation of the phallus, 
has, partly through want of skill on the pari of the inoik-llers 
of the images, and partly through the growing belief m Elegba’s 
malevolence, come to ho regarded as a weapon of offence.’ 
Ellis further notes : 'In the ciase of Priapus wc find a similar 
connection between the phallus and a imdgel. See Catullus, 
XX., “The Garden Ood”^ {Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 
1894 , p. m). 

Certain of the Shinto gods of Japan are ithy- 
phallic. Tliey are represented in wood and stone, 
and are the object of offerings and worship (W. 
G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 71, 188 ff’.). 
Whether similar deities were lionoured by the 
ancient Gauls we do not know. It is certain that 
in the Middle Ages, and since, in vaiious parts of 
France and Belgium, ithyphallic saints have been 
worsliipjied for the purpose of obtaining offspring or 
curing impotence and sexual disease. Perhaps the 
most famous of these was St. Foulin (whose name 
is variously sjielt), by tradition the first bishop of 
Lyons. His cult was wide-spread in the south of 
France. When, in 1585, the Protestants took the 
town of Embrun, they found among the sacred 
relics of the principal church an object said to he 
VOL. IX .— 52 


his phallus. Its extremity was reddened by the 
1 lihaHons of wine offered to it by women in need 
of his help. Further north a similar divinity was 
j honoured in the diocese of Bourges under the name 
I of Guerlichon or Grelichon, at Bre.st iindei the 
name of (iuignolet, and (without enumerating 
others) tlieie was one said to he called Ters, whose 
figure apjH'aicd over the gateway to the (iliiircli of 
St. Walhiirga, 111 the Biie des Pdclieiirs at Antwerp 
(J. A. Duhuire, /Mv Dimnitf.^ g^Jieraf needs', Paris, 
1906, p. 204 f., eh. xii, ; E, S. Hartland, Primitive 
Paternity, 2 vols., London, 19ff9’l(), i. 63; both 
citing various authorities). In Italy at Trani 
during the Lianiival a priai>ian figure called %l 
santo ntemhro used to he paiaded through the 
town (l)iihiure, p. 219). ()ii Trend le II ill, jnst 
above the village of ('erne Abhas in Doisei, an 
ancient figure known as the C’erne giant, 180 ft. 
long, is cut ill the turf. It is represented as tlourish- 
ing a club in the right hand (ct. the club of Legba). 
It is iinde, with very distinct/ and exaggeiatod 
sexual organs. Like the Wliite Morse of Ihirk- 
sliire and other effigies cut in the tin f of the chalk 
hills in the south of Englaml, it iisimI to be cleaned 
and nut in order eveiy seven yeais. 'fliis custom 
exhiUts tlie imjiortaiice attached to it by the 
villagers, and seems to point to a religious origin. 

Natnially it is less easy to repiosent the femiile 
hgnre with a corresjionding exaggeration. At 
E])hesus Art-emis as the female principle of fertility, 
the All-mother, was represented with many hi oasts. 
The Yoruha on the Slaie Coast of W. Africa have 
a goddess in the form of a pregnnnt ivoinaii, who 
is invoked Rgminst barrenm^ss and difficult labours. 
Slie is probably identical wit h Odudiia, the eaitli- 
motlier, generally depicted as a seati'd nioMicr 
liolding a child — a common emblem of such a 
divinity. She is the patroness of love, and many 
stones are told of lier adventures and amourh. On 
the doors of her temnles, as well as on those of her 
male counteri»art Obatala, tlie phallus and ktels 
(the female cm Idem) in contact, are often caived 
(H. H. Ploss, Das Weib, Leijizig, 1891, i. 439, citing, 
without a reference, Bastian ; Ellis, Yorntxt- 
speakiiiy Peoples, p. 41 f.). Female figuics, how- 
ever, with the organ of s(;x exaggciated are 
by no means unknown in various paits of the 
world. 

On the Conffo, eg., 'in the forcBta between Manyan^ja ami 
Stanley Pool it is not rare to oonie upon a little ruHtie ti-niplc, 
made of palm-frondH and poles, within which male and female 
flpurcH, nearly or quite life size, may be seen, with disproportion- 
ate genital orpfanH, the flffures boinpr intended to rcprenent the 
male and female principle Around thewc carved and pairitcil 
statues (pre\iou8].v dewrihed m similar terms by the uuilior 
quoted, p. 164] are many offerings of plates, knives and cloi.h , 
and frequently also the phallic symbol may lie seen dangling 
from the rafters. There is not tlie slijfhtest suspicion of ob- 
8 cemt 3 '^ in all this ; and any one qualifying this worship of the 
generative power as obsi'cne does so hastily and ignoraiith' It 
IS a solemn mvstery to the Congo native, a force but diml,v 
understood ; and like all mystenous natural manifestations, . 
it is a power that must be propitiated and persuaded to his 
good’ (II. H Johnston, The ttiver Congo, London, 1884, p 406 , 
JAI xiii. tlk83-84] 478). We are, indeed, expressly told not 
only that this worship ‘is not associated with any riles that 
might be called particularly obscene,’ tnit also ttiat ‘on the 
coast, where manners and morals are particularly corrupt, the 
phallus cult is no longer met with ’ (Johnston, loc. at ). 

Nor are such female effigies con lined to the 
pagan native.s of tropical wilds. Tliey were fre 
qnently carved on churches in tlie jMiddlc Ages. 
Many have been preserved until recently in Iiehind, 
as, e.g.y on a doorway of Cloyno Cathedral, Co. 
Cork. The Ro 3 ’al Irish Academy in Dublin pos- 
ses.ses a very good .specimen removed from a church. 
They are known to Irish antiquaries by the name 
of Sheila-na-gig. Most of them, however, have 
now been destroyed under ecclesiastical influence. 
On this side St. George’s Channel they are very 
rare. One remaiiiH as a figure in a corbel-table 
around the beautiful little Norman cliiirch at 
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KiliJeek, in Herefordshire, close to the Welsh 
border. There is said to he another in Cornwall. 

But the representation of the detached organs of 
both sexes, often called, from their common desig- 
nation in India, the lingam and yom^ is very 
widely distributed. Several examples have already 
been incidentally mentioned, 

Pausanias observ'eg that at Oyllene ‘ the imajfe of Hermes, 
which the people of the place revere exceeduiffly, is nothing but 
the male organ of generation erect on a ][>edestal ’ (vi. xxvi. 8). 
Similar objects were from remote times common 
in Italy. Down into the Middle Ages ceremonies 
appear to have been performed in connexion with 
them. Ecclesiastical legislation pre.scribe8 a pen- 
ance of bread and water during three Lents for 
any one who shall perform incantations to the 
phallus (‘ praecantaverit ad fasciiium’), or indeed 
any spells {prwcau tat tones) save tlie Creed {si/m- 
bolum sanctum) or the Lord’s Prayer (anon., Essag 
on the Worship of the Generative Powers ^ appended 
to R, Payne Knight, Le Culte de Priape, Luxem- 
bourg, 1866 [original Eng. ed. 1786], p, 121, citing 
Judteitt snverdotalia de vriminibus, vii. 35). This 
legislation was repeated by councils and synods to 
the end of the 14th century. Ex-voto stones at 
Roman settlements and forts in England and 
Scotland have been dug up, bearing phallic figures 
(/7>. p. 117). 

At Isernia, in the Ahruzzi, Saints Cosnias and 
Damian, usually invoked for all sorts of diseases, 
and being in the official calendar represented more 
decently than the French saints just mentioned, 
found their medical practice concentrated almost 
entirely on the gratifi<*ation of ( he feminine desire 
for lovers or for (diildren. 

At their feast on 17th Sept their rehes were carried in pro- 
cea»ion The fair which was held on the occasion was attended 
hj people from all the villages round. Maidens, married 
women, widow's, and donne di pMofre wore each a distinctive 
dress. Objects in w'ax representing the parts affected and for 
which relief was desired were sold at the fair, and were after- 
wards kissed and reverenth presented, together with an offer- 
ing, in the vestibule of tlie church. Inside the church the 
supidiaiit who suffered from any ill presenteil himself or herself 
to a priest at the hiffh altar and then ami there uncovered the 
part of the body afflieteti, which the priest anointed ceremoni- 
ally with consecrated ‘oil of Saint Oosnias.’ Although the 
w’axen effigies offered for sale represented various members and 
organs of the body, little trade was done in anything but phalli. 
Women were the chief suppliants ; and in effect the whole 
proceeding centred in sexual matters. The ceremonies con- 
tinued to be performed until the year 1780, when, the attention 
of the Government having been called to them, they were sum- 
marily stopped (letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joseph 
Banks, enclosing and commenting on a letter from an Italian 
( orrespondent, prefixed to F^ayne Knight’s book , the illustra- 
tion of the votive effigies shows most realistic figures). 

It would seem that votive ofleriiigs like those of 
Tsornia were not unknown in antiquity ; for Payne 
Knight (pi. iii.) figures a gem from the Townley 
Collection portraying a scene w'hich is unmistak- 
able. Nor is it only at Isernia that such votive 
oflerings have been known in later times. Models 
in wax of either sex were uflered to St. Foutin at 
Varailles in Provence in the 16th century. They 
were su.sjiended from the ceiling of his chapel, and 
were so numerous that when the wdnd stirred them 
they struck against one another, to the disturb- 
ance ot the devotions of the faithful (Dulaure, p. 
205 ; anon., Essai/, in l*ayne Knight, p. 132 ; both 
citing Journal d'Heuri III. Confession de Sanrt, 
V. i. 22, and the notes of Le Duchat on the chapter 
in question). 

Cakes in phallic form were among the sacred 
objects carried about in (Jreece at the Tlies- 
mophoria, and in the XUvov, or basket of first- 
fruits, at the Orphic rite of the Liknophoria, as 
well as at marriages. They w ere included in the 
mystic food partaken of by the w'omen at the Haloa. 
They w ere, there can be little doubt, part of the 
sacra presented to i}he pOa-rris in the Eleusinian 
mysteries (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion^, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 122, 


518, 622, 530fl[‘, 148, 161, 164, 167; cf. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. ii.). At Syracuse, on the day of 
the Thesmophoria, cakes of sesame and honey 
representing the female sex, and thence callml 
fiijWoc, were carried about and offered to the god- 
desses — probably Demeter and Kore (Athenteiis, 
xiv. 56 ; Farnelf, CGS iii. 99, and the authorities 
there cited). The Romans made cakes or loaves in 
the form of either sex (Martial, iv. 69, ix. 3) ; and 
similar cakes are said to be still, or to lifave been 
w ithin comparatively recent times, made in various 
parts of France, iloubtless on certain festi\al 
occasions (Dulaure, p. 196; cf. F. Liebrecht, Eur 
Volksktinde, Heilhronn, 1879, p. 438). Cakes 
shaped like the female breast w'ere borne by the 
chorus of women who followed tlie bride and sang 
her praise at a wedding in Sparta (Athenams, xiv. 
54). 

Dn the posts of the houses raised in honour ol 
fallen warriors by the Bare’e-Toradja in Celebes 
representations of women’s breasts and sexual 
organs aie found. The case of the village temjile 
at Laiiggadopi, w'here the organs of hotli sexes w'im<* 
shown in the act of union, is probably not singuhn 
(de Zwaan, p, 63). In S, Celebes a favourite 
object of wmrship is Karaeng lowe (a name signif^ - 
ing ‘great lord ’), who is not regarded as a god in 
oui sense of the word, but as a pow'erful spirit 
He is figured usually under the form of lingam and 
yoni^ though there is at least one example of hi^ 
image in ithyphallic form and made of gold. It 
has been supposed that he is no other than tin* 
Hindu god fsiva, imported by w'ay of Java ; but 
this is very doubtful. Incense and caudles aie 
burned before him ; and he is served by speinal 
priestesses, called pmati. Oih'c a year a great 
feast is celebrated in his honour at Gantarang 
keke, at the first full moon after the end of the 
fast of Bainadan. Karaiuig lowe disjienses good 
and evil fortune. Life and death are said to be 
in his disposal. The sick seeking restoration t<i 
health, the would-be mother seeking a child, the 
trader seeking fortune, the gambler luck, the 
farmer a good harvest, all turn to Karaeng low 
wdth VOW’S that he maj'^ grant their w ishes. Noi 
will they willingly anger him by neglecting to 
fulfil their vows, lest he should manifest hi& wrath 
1)^ sending disease or misfortune upon tluMii (A. C. 
kruijt, Animismc tn den indischen Archipely 
Hague, 1906, ]>. 500 ; Wilken, iii. 263). He is thus 
not merely the giver of increase, but a being w ho 
holds a general power of good and evil, luck and 
unluck. And the fact that the name of Karaeng 
lowe is also applied to the regalia or palladia of a 
kingdom is possibly significant of the genetic con- 
nexions of a mighty, though subordinate, divinity. 
An ithyphallic god witli similarly extensive at- 
tributes w’as formerly w'orshipped by the Ulisiw a, 
one of the two tribes of Ambon and Uliasa. It 
was called Butu-Ulisiw’a, ‘the phallus of (he 
Ulisiwa,’ and was represented by an idol 7 ft. liigli. 
Despite the efforts of the Dutch Government at 
repression of idolatry, it w’as cherished b}' the 
people, as the cause of the fruitfulness of their 
women and the bestower of good fortune at se;i 
and victory over their enemies, until in 1656 it w as 
discovered in the inaccessible hiding-place to which 
their pious care had transferred it (Wilken, iii. 
236). 

F’etislies in phallic form are in use among the 
Bayanzi, on the eastern bank of the Kwilu in the 
Congo basin. They aie made of clay moulded on 
w’oodcn cores and adorned with feathers. Female 
emblems, but of more conventional shape, were 
also found by E. Torday. Both male and female 
emblems are propitiated by the sacrifice of a cock. 
Kola is chewed, and the juice expectorated over 
them. Torday seems to have witnessed the cere- 
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tnony by a chief, whoBe prayers were usually for 
the fertility of his wives and slaves {JRAI xxxvii. 
[1907] 141). 

Such fetishes (whose shape, however, is not delineated) were 
found by Grenfell among the E. Bakongo, of which we are told 
‘ not that the representations of the generative powers, male or 
female, were worshipped, but that these rude images were the 
iibiding-place of a spirit-force which, if rightb' propitiated, 
would promote fruitful intercourse between men and w'omen ’ 
(Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, Jjondon, 1908, ii. 
038 n.). Ip Dahome.\ , among the true negroes, ‘ every street from 
Whydah to the capital is adorned with the symbol, and the old 
ones are not removed' (H. M Westropp, and C. S. Wake, 
Ancient Sginbol Worship''^, New York, 1876, p. 40. quoting 
Burton). East and west from Dahomey along tne Slave Coast 
‘ the phallus is seen everywhere, in frontof houses, in the streets 
and public places, sometimes alone, but more frequently in con- 
nection with the image of Legba, to whom the organ is sacred, 
and whose principal attribute is the exciting of sexual desires.' 
Itotli the Ewhe and the Yoruba ‘attribute sexual desires to 
possession b> the god ’ ; and he removes harrennesH. The 
knotted club which among the Yoruba is placed in the hand of 
his image lias already been referred to (Ellis, Ewe, pp. 41, 44, 
Yoruba, p. (>5 ; of. the club of the giant of Oerno Abbas, above, 
p. 817>'). 

In the old Shinto religion of Japan the use of 
the detached phalluH was freiiuent. It was set uii 
<3very where along the road.sides (Aston, p. 71 f. ; cf. 
Nature [Jaiianese], II. 7). 

In identifying phallic symbolH other than real- 
istic rejuesentations, however, the greateKt circum- 
spection is required. All sorts of ohjects have 
been claimed as phallic by writers whose imaglua- 
tioii outjiaces proof. Some actual oi fancied 
resemblance has been too often deemed adequate 
evidence, without showing the beliefs attached to 
the object, or the rites performed in relation to it. 
We may begin with some emblems tiie meaning of 
which is not in doubt. Around the Mediterranean 
Sea in antiquity the fig (jierhaps from its shape, 
whethei compared with the male organ or the 
womb, or, like the pomegranate or tlie fir-cone, 
from the numbei of its seeds) was a favourite 
enililem of fecundity ; and artificial phalli were 
often formed of lig-tree wood. 

‘The peach is in China and Japan the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the ktein, wh the pestle and the mushroom are of 
the phallus’ (Aston, p 189) 

Aston also notes that, though the moaning has 
now been forgotten, the Japanese term wo-hashira 
(‘male pillar’), from its sliajie, is applied to the 
terminal post of the railing of a britlge, or of the 
balustrade of a staircase ; and that the same term 
is applied to the end-tooth of a comb. In India the 
is a common cqltual object. It is the 
emldeni of the great god Siva, and is usually repre- 
sented united with tlie yoni as ‘a smooth round 
black stone, apparently li.sing out of another stone, 
formed like an elongated saucer, though in reality 
Hculiitiired from one block of basalt’ (E. Sellon, 
Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. [1805] 327). Such a repre- 
sentation is a mere conventional symbol, no more 
than remotely recalling the creative and repro- 
ductive attributes of the god, and can awaken no 
erotic thoughts in the worsliipper’s mind. Minia- 
ture copies of this emblem are worn by devotees in 
their hair or round the arm or neck. The followers 
of Visnii paint on their foreheads the namam, or 
emblem oi the god, consisting of three lines, a 
perpendicular lim* in the centre and an ohli<iue 
(ionverging line on either side, sometimes abbrevi- 
ated to a single red perpendicular line, and some- 
times figured as a trident. The nanutm is the 
si{^n of the female sex (Dubois, p. 112). The 
Hindus themselves seem early to have felt the 
qeed of exjilaining the liiigam as the emblem of 
Siva. To this end a not very creditable story of 
the god is related in various jifaces of the Pnrdnas 
{ih. p. 620). 

Throughout the northern and eastern sliores of 
the Levant and its i.slands and neighbouring 
countries in ancient times a usual sacred symlail 
was a pillar or pole, called in the Ilible re.spectively 


[ innsi}ehh(lh and dshcrdh. These objects do not 
appear to have been peculiar to any one deity, but 
to have been an ordinary divine emblem. Oiigin- 
ally in all probability a rude stone, or the unsluiped 
trunk of a tree, they were developed in course of 
time with increasing mastery over materials into 
conical forms, into obelisks, columns, or masts, 
and further adorneil with sculptures, painting, ami 
draperies. From this anieonic form the (Ireeks 
and Komans evolved the statue, the intermediate 
form of which — a head and bust dc.scending to a 
merely squared base — is familiar in the repre.senta- 
(ion of many divinities, especially Hernia* and 
boundary-stones. It has been contendeil that tlicse 
pillars and poles are phalli. In aid of the conten- 
tion are the expie.ss words of the author of t he (hi 
iJea Syria, (xvi,), who so describes the obelisks oi 
columns in the vestibule of the temple of the 
goddess at Ilierapolis. He adds that they hem 
tlie inscrirition : ‘ I, Dionysus, dedicated t hese 

phalli to Hera, my stepmother.’ This only proves 
that under Greel^ influence later times identitied 
the objects a.s phalli, and ascribed their erection to 
a god in whom they re(M)gnized the son of Semele, 
himself a late adoption into the tlreek pantheon. 
It cannot prove (though it .satisfied the anthoi of 
the treatise) by whom, or with what intention, 
they were erected. In fact, all the evidence obtain 
able goes to .show that these obelisks or jiohis were 
ere(*ted indifl'erently in connexion with the wor- 
ship of any deity, whether eoneeived as male or 
female, not excluding even Jahw eh Himself {Elii, 
.s.ov.; art. M A.s.sfiBHAH, vol. viii. n. 487 f. ; cf. 
Kobertsoii Smith, Jid. Sem,^, London, 1894, p. 
188 f.). In the same way our ow’ii maypoles liave 
been called phallic cmlilenis upon the Hlendmest 
grounds. There is evidence that megalithic moiui 
nients, whether 8ha})ed by art or not, or even 
natural rocks and other objects of a suggestive 
form, have been taken for phalli, oi at least thought 
to have procreative power. IJul the application 
to them of the jihallic idea is not necessarily 
jirimitive. Ancient it may he and sometimes 
undoubteiily is. It is more likely to he a sjieeilic 
outgiow'th of a vague and general sanctity and 
power once ascribed to them, which has develojied 
all tlie more fully, since eveiy other attribute of 
divinity has been lost, and worship in the strict 
.sense of the word has been diverted in other direc- 
tions. Tlieir frequently gigantic size and the 
mystery, nameless aw'e, and surmise tliat hung 
about them after their original purpose liad been foi - 
gotten w ould he potent aids to such a development. 

One emblem of wide e-urreney appears fairly 
eeitain. A mode of produeing fire early adopted, 
and w idely prevalent even yet among savage races, 
is that of the drill. File is made by rapidly rotat 
ing « stick of hard wood upright upon a piece of 
softer wood lying on the ground and held firmly in 
it.s ))osition by the foot. The action is so sugges- 
tive, and the lesult is so analogous to life and so 
mysterious, that it need not be w'ondered at that, 
the two sticks have been usually called the male 
and female sticks respectively, and that their use 
has almost universally received asexual iuterjue- 
tation. As tlie author of the anonyiuous Kssm/ 
already (pioted points out, the use of the tire diiil 
long survived in W. Europe, w'here it w ivs applied 
for the jmrjiose of obtaining need-fire {(pr ), a^ a 
protection for cattle on the occa.sion of an ejiidemic, 
or for lighting the midsummer ami other fires. 
Need-fire was prohibited by that name in tlie 
Capitularies of Karlonian, king of the Franks, 
along w’ith othei pagan rites (/imm., Essay, in 
Payne Knight, p. 153). It is still used by many 
peoples w’hen sacred fire *s necessary foi ritual 
purposes. 

In Egypt the monuments yield many priapic 
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fi^^ures. Osiris HmS the principle of life is often thus 
represented. The well-known story told by Plutaich 
{dc Is. et Osir . ) of the search by Isis for her hu.sband’s 
missing meinl)ei, when after his murder anrl the 
cutting up of his Iwdy by Typhon slie had collected 
all tlie rest, is the mythological form in which the 
jeveience for his phallus is accounted for. Not 
being able to find it, she caused a wooden surrogate 
to be made. Kut, beyond the realistic representa- 
tions of the i)hallii.s, it has been suggested that the 
cross (like the similarly shaped 
hammer of Thor) and the symbol known as the 
crtrjc nnsata are emblems of the same object. Of 
this tliere is no direct or cogent proof. The cross 
in various forms is a widely distributed symlad in 
both Eastern and Western hemisplieres. It has 
been claimed to lie everywhere phallic ; but real 
evidence in support ot the claim is, generally 
speaking, still t<i seek. On the other baud, it is the 
simplest symbol that can be found, and may be 
(and doubtless has been) made to do duty for many 
jmrpo.ses. Likewise the crescent moon, the horse- 
shoe, and other such figures have been insi.stently 
ju i'sentcd as emblems of the corresponding female 
organ, u.sually with as little justice. It is true 
that many things in nature and in art do lend 
themselves by form or use to such an interpreta- 
tion, and proliably have been sporadically and 
occasionally accejited He who is preoccupied 
with the subjcM t will see phallic emblems every- 
V here. Hut a wise scepticism will insist on proof, 
not merely of sporadic and obscene, but of serious 
and enltual, or at least magical, employment. 

2, Ceremonies. — Phallic eeiemonies are very 
numerous. Some of them have already been in- 
cidentally referred to. 

The popuLition of Marwiir in Kfijpntatia fear a bhiit, or 
rnali^^^nant spirit, called Nathurani ‘Tlds Nathuram ts said to 
have been a scaiiip from some part of the North-Western Pio- 
vinces [now called the Fnitcd Provinces] who settled in Marwar 
and sedufcd niariv Marwan ladies, until he was detected and 
pul to death Then he became a malignant ghost, and began 
U) torment wives and children , an<l now his spirit can be 
appeased only by the most obscene songs and gestures per- 
formed h\ the Marwan women ... No household can he with- 
out an image of NathurAm,’ which is ^aguolvdcsc^t>e<i as nude 
and ‘of a monstrous and disgusting appearance.' ‘On the 
night the bride first visits her husband an image of Nathuram 
is iilaced beside hor couch. Barren women and those wliosc 
ihildrcn do not live look to Nathuriin for deliverance from 
their troubles ’ {SI NQ iii [189.S] 92). He is, in short, as Crooke 
observes, ‘a phallic fetish.' Nor is lie ariv means the oidv 
one in India Among others, in Dharwar w omen of the Ambig 
caste earn about an image called Jokanuvr, ‘whose prlvnte 
parts arc three times as large as the re.st of his body,* and sing 
hts praises in front of each house, getting in return small 
presents (Bfr xxii, 11884] 188 f). In Upper Burma at the New 
Year feast ‘an indecent figure ’ is para<led, and obscene antics 
arc indulged in all along the route {Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. 
pt li [1901], p 440 ; the present writer is indebted to Mr. Crooke 
for these two references) At Roman marriages the bride was 
requited to sit upon the image of I’riajius (Augustine, de Civ. 
Det, vii. 24 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst. i. 20). If we mav trust an 
allusion by Arnobius {adr Genies, iv. 7), w'omen already married 
sometimes performed the same rite. In India about Pomli- 
clierr.v , in Cariam, and the neighbourhood of Goa, brides are 
reported actually to sacrifice their virginity fo a similar idol of 
l^iva (Duluiirc, n. 80, citing Duquesne, Voyage dans VInde, li. • 
Liebrecht, Volkskunde, pp. ,897, 611, citing Ijnschoten and 
Barbosa) On the island of Java, at Batavia, an old and use- 
less cuunmi, lying in a field, was regarded by the natives as a 
divinity in ]>hallic form, and daily worshipped with offerings of 
nee and fruit, miniature sunshades, and coppers. It w’as held 
to <-ure sterility in women, for which purpoae it was necessary 
to sit astride on It for some tune. Women might be seen— 
sometimes two at once— dresseii in their best and adonied w'lih 
flowers, doing this at any period of the dav. For years the 
priests encouraged the practice, to their own pecuniary benefit, 
until at length the cannon w’as removed hv the Butch Govern- 
ment (•/ .4/ vi. [1876-77J 369). 

It is clear that practices like these are intended 
to secure offspring. They are a magical proceed- 
ing to obtain fecundity. And it is not unnatural 
that they should develop into a more effectual 
proceeding, in which tire god is represented by his 
iriest. 'rhere is no record of such an evolution in 
iome ; we may be quite sure that the Christian 


Fathers would have seized uiion it with pious 
alacrity as a weapon against the heathen if they 
could nave done so. Hut in Iiulia tlie practice is 
not unknown. The most famous example is that 
of the temple of Jagannath in Orissa (Dubois, p. 
602 ; cf. F. Bernier, Travels in the Dlognl Empire^ 
London, 1801, p. 305). Elsewhere in India it is 
enough to subject a barren wife to the embraces of 
any chance stranger (often more than one), in 
pursuance of a vow to that effect. The occasion is 
usually that of some religious festival (Dubois, p. 
596 ; fESy new ser., vii. [1809] 204). 

In the Jtlfaka w^e are told how the righteous king Okktlka, in 
despair because his favourite wife Silavati was childless, sent 
her, magnificently arrayed, out into the streets on a certain dav , 
os a religious act. There she w'as met by the ^reat god Hakka, 
disguised as a Brfihman. With a touch of his thumb he ren- 
dered her pregnant of the future Bodhisattva (JMaka, ed. E B. 
Cowell, C vols., Cambridge, 180.'S-1907, v 141). 

This story probably gives us the clue to the 
meaning of a jiractice described by Herodotus and 
Strabo as taking place at the, temple of Mylitta, in 
Babylon. Every Babylonian woman was required 
once in Jiei life to prostitute herself there to the 
first strangei who threw a silver coin into her lap 
(lleiod. i. 191); Stialio, xvi. 1. 20). A stranger 
was a person of unknown jiowers ; lie might even 
be, as ill tlie tale fiom the Jdtnka, a god in dis- 
guise. From this quasi -supernatural character 
generally attrilmted to him in the lower culture it 
would follow that intercouise with him might he 
productive of blessings. The greatest of blessings 
to women is fecundity. If, as is piobable, the rite 
was a sacrifice of virginity at jmberty, the w'omaTi 
WHS tluis consecrated for iimrried life, with its 
special duty of bearing and rearing offspring. A 
similar rite, it w ould seem, was practised in many 
other places, as far w est as the Troad. It has lieeii 
confounded with two other customs of the voluptu- 
ous East. One is tliat of dedicating girls at the 
temple of a divinity of fertility as iirostitutes, 
wdiose gaims went to the sujiport of the w'orsliip 
and the jiriests. This seems, e.g.y to have been a 
feature of the cult of the Armenian goddess Anaitis 
(Strabo, xi. 14. 16). There are indications that it 
w as not unknow n even in w orship of dalnveh. It is 
.still luigely juactised in India, and is jueceded by 
a solemn ceremony in wdiich the new recruit to the 
service of the deity is ‘ married ’ to him (authorities 
numerous; see I’-luhois, pj). 310, 5S4 ; A. M. T. 
Jack.son and K. E. Entlioven, FL Notes, ii, 
(Konkan), Mazgaoii, Bombay, 1915, }». 74 ; Ethnog. 
Survey of Mysore, Bangalore, 1906, ii. 8 [Holeya 
caste]). The other custom w'as that by which a 
girl earned her dowry by prostitution. This is 
.said to have been followed in Lydia, on the island 
of Cyprus, and elsew here. It w'as not a religious 
jiractice, but was perliaiis a survival of the social 
arraiigeinents of ruder races. Girls among many 
of siK-h races are before marriage accorded com- 
])leto lilierty, of w hich they take full advantage, 
ultimately w^eddiiig one or other of their lovers 
(the .subject has been recently fully discussed ; see 
artt. Prostitution ; GE^, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, London, 1914, i. 37 n., 57 ft'., 70ff‘. ; W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries ^ Phrygia, Oxford, 
1895, pp. 94, 116, 135; L. K. FarnelJ, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 268 IT. ; F. Curnont, 
Les Religions orientates dans le paganisme romain, 
Paris, 1907, pp. 143, 286; Ml' \i. 444; E. S. 
Hartland, liitunl and Belief, p. 266 ft.). 

The pinapic deity of the Slave Coast, liegbii, has, like some 
of the Eastern gods just referred to, women called his ‘wives,’ 
who are dedicated to his service, and give themselves indis- 
criminatelv to his worshippers at the time of the celebration of 
his mysteries. The excesses committed on these occasions are, 
w'e are told, 'of a nature which does not admit of any descrip- 
tion.’ ‘At the commenceuient of the ceremony the priests 
cause the worshij^pers to drink a mystic draught, containing 
powerful aphrodisiacs. The mvst-eries invariably take place at 
night, and usually in the “ bush,” at some little distance from 
human habitations * (Ellis, Ewe, p. 44 ; cf. A. J. N. Treniearne, The 
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Tailed Head-hunters of Nigeria, London, 1912, i). 295). Indeed, 
the god is held to cause erotic dreams by consorting in his own 
person, either in male or in female form, with women or men 
during their sleep. His sacrifices are ‘ cocks, dogs and he-goats, 
chosen on account of their amorous propensities ; but on very 
important occasions a human victim Is offered ’ (Ellis, Yoruba, 
pp. 07, 06). Wlien implored to remove barrenness, ‘ a sacrifice 
18 offered, and tlie worshipper anoints the organ of the figure 
with pulin-oil, in order that the required fertility maybe at- 
tained.' On fest ival occasions the phallus is borne aloft in pro- 
cession with great pomp, ‘ fastened to the end of a long polo. 
The wortAippers dance and sing loiind it, and the image is 
waved to and fro, and pointed towards the young girls, amidst 
the laughter and acclamations of the spectators. Sometimes 
the phallus is concealed by a short skirt, or petticoat, which a 
man causes to fl.v up by pulling a string ' (Ellis, Ewe, p. 44 ; cf 
I'orM&cr, p 05) 

An officer of the French marine reports having witnessed, in 
1787, a festival m the kingdom of Congo, when masked men 
executed a pantomime, carrying an enormous priapic figure 
worked by means of a spring (Dulaure, p 41, citing L. de 
(irandprt^, Voffnge d la ctUe oceidentaU- d'Afritfue, i. 118). 
Higher up on the nver Congo, between Isangila and Manyangu, 
tliere is a species of worship reminding us of the cult of Cybele 
in Greece. Its ministers are eunuchs, and it is intimately con- 
nected with a reverence for the moon. ‘ When the new moon 
appears, dances are performed by the eunuchs, who sacrifice a 
white fowl— whicii must alwaj^s be male — in its honour. The 
bird IS thrown up into the air and torn to pieces as it falls to 
earth I was told that in former da.vs a human victim was 
offered up on these occasions, hut that in later times a white 
fowl luid beem 8uh‘,titul,ed ’ (Johnston, River Congo, p. 409) 
Further details on this cult, which is said to be ‘ a vague phallic 
worship,’ are much to be dcsiied, in order to arrive at an ac- 
curate estimate of its extent and meaning. It would seem, 
however, to be an orgiastic cult, similar in some respects to that 
of Attis. 

Further north, among the Kkoi of Nigeria, there is a tuiu 
named EJa, whose fcsliv al, celebrated at the tune of new yams, 
18 the chief festival of the year. Amaiiry Talbot, who inquired 
into it a few years ago, compares it to ‘tiie old Adorns-Atlis- 
Osiris M'orship.’ He says} ‘ The ecstatic frenzy of the dancers, 
till* trances into which some of them fall, and the jealousy with 
which all strangers are excluded, show that this ceremony holds 
a very special significance.’ The cult is supposed to produce 
plentiful harvests, and 'also to protect human beings, farms 
and cattle from damage by lightning and thunderbolt.' It is 
said to have been brought from the interior of the continent, 
and to have been held e\ ery two years To ensure the continued 
efficacy of the ju)U, however, sacrifices must be offered every 
two years For this celebration ‘medicine’ is necessary — pre- 
sumably to doctor the worsiiippers, a very common practice in 
Africa. Of the mewbeine the most ossont.ial ingicflient is the 
sexual organ of a human being slain for the purpose, or h\ the 
act of removing the organ. The Ekoi prefer a female victim. 
MuL the rite is known elsewfiere ; and In the neighbouring 
fiameroons men are also sacrificed Eja being a jnju of 
fei tilit> , it should be adde<i tiiat one of the chief ceremonies at 
the festival is the offering of firstfruits ; and until it> comes 
round neither /n-/u ( 3 ’am 8 and other things beaten up into a 
paste) nor fresh > aiiis may be eaten (P. Amaur> Tallxit, In the 
Shadow of the Bush, London, 1912, pp. 74-78). The character 
of the cult leads to the suspicion that it culminates in sexual 
intercourse , hut Talbot reports no evidence of tins 

Tliere seem to have been move than one god of 
fertility in ancient Egypt. Tliis is not to be 
wondered at. The religion, like the State, was an 
amalgam. The gods of the petty States ah.sorbed 
into the kingdom were similarly absorbed into the 
pantheon. Either they were recognized as identi- 
cal >vdth those of tlie State-religion, or, maintain- 
ing an indejiendent existence, they became the 
special divinities of certain nomes. The chief god, 
in later times at all events, was Osiris, who, what- 
ever else he may have been, was a god of vegeta- 
tion, a god of creative energy who renewed the life 
of all living things. To this his myth, his pictorial 
represen taUons, and his ritual unmistakably point. 
In all these his phall us m as (‘Uiphfisized. Herodotus 
relates (ii. 48) Uiat on his festival priapian images 
were carried about the villages ny the women. 
They were each about a cubit in height, with a 
phallus almost as large as the rest of tlie figure, 
and worked by strings. We may assume that the 
antics performed with them by the l>earers were 
substantially the same as those on the Slave Coast 
and in the Congo. Osiris was identified by the 
Greeks with their own divinity Dionysus, a god of 
similar character, to wliom similar rites were per- 
formed. These w ere probably Osirian mysteries ; 
there certainly were mysteries connected w ith the 
worship of Dionysus. In the latter, as well as in 


his worshii) outside them, the phallus was carried 
about and prominently exhibited (Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trept. ii. ; Amobius, adv. Gentes, v. 28, 39). Dio- 
nysus was not indigenous to Greek soil. He was an 
intrusive deity, probably from Thrace, whose cult 
was accepted in Greece only after considerable 
opposition. His worship was celebrated at the 
festivals by men and women with orgiastic rites, 
in the course of which victims oliereu in sacrifi(M3 
w'ere torn in pieces and devoured raw, and the 
devotees indulged in sexual intercourse. The 
excitement, heightened by cries, wild dancing, 
and draughts of wine, was credited to possession 
by the god himself. Undei cover of darkness 
(/or night was the season w hen the performances 
culminated) all sorts of excesses were eoni nutted. 
Whatever was done in this mad rout, the votar- 
esses acting under the inspiration of the god wcie 
held not to liave sacriheed their iiKMlesty (Enrijiides, 
JiacefuB, pasultn). Such a cult, it is obvious, W'as of 
barbaric origin. In tlii.s connexion it must l>e 
remembered that tlie Greeks had themselves 
emerged from a low .state of civilization, and still 
retained many and startling: survivals of that con- 
dition. 1'he savage orgies introduced from 'J'hiace 
and elsew here found willing and poweiful allies in 
the barbarous elements yet struggling in the midst 
of a growing culture. Tliu.s reinforced, their 
victory was inevitable, w hatever the better minds 
thoiiglit of them. 'J’bey held the immense advan- 
tage that they provided an outlet for religious 
excitement, largely wanting in the more btuia and 
regulated worsliip of Gieeee. The memory of the 
conllict passed aAvay into the region of myth, 
w'henee it continued to exercise an influence, by 
no means negligible, in favoui of the cult on the 
superstitious of all classes. It is jirohable, how- 
cvei, that cont-act witli Greek thought and instiiJi- 
tion.s refined and softened the ritual, purging it of 
its grosser olements. 

A jierformance much modified, but containing 
some genuine bints of the barbarous archaic rituar, 
.still takes place in the neighbourhood of Viza, the 
old Bizye, the capital of tlie Thracian kings. 

Ohnstians of the Greek Church are the actors. It is performed 
on the Monday of the last week of Carnival. Two KaAoyepoi pla\ 
tlie chief parts, distfuised with head-dresses made eacli of an 
entire poat-skin without the horns, Init stuffed with hay and 
falling down over the face, thus forming a mask, with holes cut 
for the eyes and mouth. One of them carries a mock-lxjw , the 
other (the principal personage) wields a wooden phallus. Two 
l>ovH dressed as girls are called #cop(T(r«a, or in some of tlie 
villages vv4ttK (‘ brides ’). There are also KaT<ri/3«Aot, or gypsies, 
among the performers. Another man personates an old 
woman, called the Balio (cf. Baubo), carrying a doll (Aixvtrrjs) 
in a basket on her arm. This part m some places is taken by 
one of the Karaipehot, wtio is dressed as a woman. Another of 
these gvp.sies, with the assistance of his wife, forges a plough- 
share The play includes the pursuit and marriage by the 
chief KoAoyepos of a Kopiran. He is subsequently shot- bj ids 
maie companion, and mourned by his bride and other actors. 
Tile preliminaries of burial are gone through ; but ho suddenly 
Jumps up and comes to life again. The rites of tlie Gictk 
Church are parodied both in the marriage and in the funeral. 
A house-to-house collection by the KoKoyipoi, dancing with the 
KopiraLa, begins the masquerade, while on the straw-heaps in 
front of the houses the KarerijBeAos and his wife carrj out from 
t ime to time an obscene pantomime. After the iiloughshare is 
supposed to be finished, ploughing is represented. The plough 
is drawn contrary to the course of the sun round the village 
s(iuare. When the play was witnessed by R. M. Dawkins in 
1996 at Haghios Oeorgbios, two of the KopiTcria were hainessed 
to the plough. Thev wore led by one of the KnXoytpoi , the 
other KaXovepo? was at the plough-tail. In fioiit marched the 
»c«T<ri^eXos and his wife with long rods ; but after the second 
circuit of the square they were themselves harnessed to the 
plough. A man scattering seed followed, amid cries of ‘May 
wheat be ten piastres the bushel ! R> e five piastres the bushel ! 
Barley three piastres the bushel ! Amen, O God, that the jioor 
may eat ! Yea, O God, that poor folk be filled ! ’ The evening 
was spent in feauiting on the presents collected during the day 
(JHS xxvi. [1906J 191 ff.). 

It can hardly be denieil tliat in this carnival 
custom we have the survival of an archaic agricul- 
tural ritual. Its object evidently is to obtain a 
plenteous harvest and probably iniuease of men 
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ami caltle. Of the orgies ol whicli we read in the 
Dionysiac cult the remains are here decayed, hut 
unmistakable. Dawkins jmints out that the koXo- 
y^poi wear padded hacks and that the Karal^eXoi 
bear wands suggestin^,^ that the victim was origin- 
ally beaten. The slayer even yet pretends to flay 
tlie slain h.aXoy^pos. And Dawkins conjectures witli 
piobability that the latter represents the Thracdan 
Dionysus, and that the part was once taken by a 
human victim put to death in downright earnest. 

Comj>ared with the Dionysiac rites, those of the 
Thesmo}>horia A\ere from our point of view inno- 
cent. Tli(‘ Thesmophoria were celebrated by 
women alone, in honour of Demeter ami Kore, in 
tile autumnal month of Pyanepsion. Swine \\ ere 
ort'erctl in sacritice. Phalli and snakes made of 
dough were (tarried about and dedicated to the 
godilesses, together with hr-cones as emblems of 
fertility and the remains of the sacriticed swine, 
by being thrown into the /z^yapa, or undergrouml 
vaults ap])ropriate to them as earth -goddesses. 
Men being excluded, there was no sexual indulg- 
ence ; but there was flyting — coarse and indecent 
cliair— between the participants. This ribaldry 
was part of the ceremonies ; it was prophylactic, or 
intended ‘ to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and theliuinan frame.’ Such was indeed 
the object of the entire ritual. Primarily agri- 
cultural, it was connected vibh the autumnal 
soNNing. And its limitation to women probably' 
relates back to that earliest stage of agriculture 
>\hen the labour was done entirely by wommi. 
But, as elsewhere, the idea of vegetable fecundity 
MHs inseparably mixed up with that of human 
1 icing''. The fasting and abstinence from sexual 
lelations required on the part of the celebrants 
doubtless were directed to this double end {CGS 
iii. ch. ii, ; J. E. Harrison, p. 120 fk). 

Less important than the Thesmophoria were the 
Haloa — like the former, an Attic festival. Tlieir 
centre was at Eleusis. The festival, we are told, 
was lield on the threshing-floor ; and it seems to 
have been an autumnal celebration which had been 
displaced to ini<l-winter. Originally in all prob- 
aliility dedicated to the goddesses Demeler and 
Kore, as symbolizing the fruits of the earth, it has 
been conjectured that its displacement was due to 
the intrusion of Dionysus, who received divine 
honours together with the goddesses on the occa- 
sion. However this may be, men played very 
little part in it. The oflerings were bloodless, 
therefore consisting of vegetable products, and 
were present ( m 1 by the priestess. The sacred 
syinhols of both sexes were Handled, the priestesses 
se(!retly whispered into the ears of the women 
present (the men were absent) words that might 
nut he uttered aloud ; and the women themselves 
indulged in jests and flyting similar, it would seem, 
to those of the Thesmojdioria. The feast culmi- 
nated in a bampiet set out by the archons, but 
partaken of by the female celeluants alone. I’he 
liariquet incliiderl cakes shaped like the symbols of 
sex (Harrison, i». 14511'.; CYt,S’ iii. 45 ft*. ). At Greek 
marriages the rite of carrying the phallus in the 
\Ikvov, with other emblems of reproduction and 
plenty, was doubtless a charm to produce these 
results. 

The Elensiniaii mysteries were dee])ly penetrated 
by Dionysiac influem^e ; and disgra(!eful things are 
said to have been done at them, as the Christian 
Fathers do not fail to remind their opponents. 
The most recent researches of scholars, however, 
have failed to discover, among the fragmentary 
hints supplied by ancient writers, any certain 
evidence of practices grosser than those of the 
Thesmophoria and the Faloa. In the worship of 
the (ireat Mother, introduced from Phrygia, and 
certain other foreign cults the sexual idea was 


prominent, though in the case of Cybele the orgies 
seem to have taken an ascetic ana unnatural de- 
velojmient. Aphrodite was one of such alien god- 
desses ; and lier cult, in some places at all events, 
was of a most volui^tuous description. But we 
need not here follow the matter into detail. 

In Ttonie Tutunus or Mutuniis, otherwise Fas- 
einus, later identified with tlie foreign god Priapns, 
was a very ancient divinity. Ho was represented 
under the f(jrm of a phallus. His oflice,"it was 
said, \\as to avert evil and evil spirits ; to this we 
shall return below. Another god, Liber, v as liebi 
to preside over fertility, including the cultivation 
of (he vine and the increase of all fruits of the 
lield, as well as of animals. He was worshipped 
in connexion with Ceres and Libera, feminine 
deities having a similar oflice, and, like Tutunus, 
was repiesented as a phallus. An indigenous 
Italian divinity, in course of time lie was identified 
with Bacchus. St. Augustine hints at licentious 
rites, and quotes Varro as an authority for the 
celebration of his cult at ci oss-roads. At his 
festival his image was mounted on a car and 
carried loiind the cross-roads in the country, and 
thence into the city. At Lavinium the feast lasted 
for a month, during which a kind of Saturnalia 
jirevailed. The imago was then brought through 
tlie forum into the temjde of the god, and the most 
honouiable matron placed a wreath uixui it before 
the assembled jieojde (Aug. dc Cir. Dei, vii. 21). 
Libera was identified with V^enus, and represented 
in the temple by the image of tlu; female organ 
The excesses of the Bacchanalia at length com 
pelled the senate to sujipress them in Home (if>. 
vi. 9). 

Sexual excesses on sueli occasions were, no 
doubt, like tliose of the arcliaic Dionysiac woi'shii> 
ill (Jreece, of a ritual character. Kites of this kind 
betray their origin in savagery. It is probable 
that they were unknown to few' of the Lnropeaii 
peonies of antiquity ; but we have little or no 
evidence of the fact outside the Balkan Peninsula 
and Italy. Throughout imxlheval liurope the 
various spring festivals seem to have been similar. 
Of some we have definite evidence to this efl’ect. 
Of others it is only a matter of inference from the 
remains in modern times. History aflbrds no 
account of their origin; they dated back to ‘a 
time w hereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary’; and such a time was one of hai- 
barisni. They were joyous, mirthful occasions, 
on w hich young men and women took a jiixmiinent 
part, mingled and paired ofl'. Though these feasts 
and meiTymakings may not have been always 
directly connected with agriculture, they were 
celebrated with tlie eilervescence and abandon of 
renewed life and enjoyment, when all natuie was 
reviving from its wdntry death ; and they com- 
memorated, if they did not promote, that revival. 
There can be little doubt that they culminated in 
orgies generally recognized and tacitly permitted 
(W. Mannhardt, Baiunkultus, Berlin, i875, ch. v.). 
Tliis w'as, indeed, one of the charges brought by 
the English Puritans against the May-day festivals 
(anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, j). 153, quoting P. 
Stubbes, Anatimdc of Abuses, London, 1583). 

Analogous customs are still or were lately in 
existence in the south-western islands of the E. 
Indian Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor pay 
divine honours to Upulero, Grandfather Sun, and Upunusa, 
Grandmother Earth. They are two spirits residing in the sun 
and earth respectively. Every year at the easterly monsoon 
the nwn«-tree (a species of Ftcu») ohanjfes its leaves. It is 
then that Grandfather Sun comes down to fertilize Grand- 
mother Earth. For this purpose he de8(;endH into the sacred 
nunu of the village-community ; and under this tree a great 
feast is held. The organization of the feast is a weighty matter 
of State ; for it lasts a whole month. Pigs are contributed bj 
the members of the community according to their ability, to be 
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slain in honour of Upulero, and afterwards eaten by the par- 
takers of the feast. Thrice in varying terms during the feast 
the village priest calls upon Upulero to come ami eat and 
drink ; the pork and the chickens, the cooked rice and the 
drink, are ready. In return he is asked to give all good things 
to his expectant children, and to increase the number of the 
nobles and of the people. He is besought for ivory and gold, 
he is prayed to fill the fishing-boats, the paddy-baskets, the 
sa^o-vessels, to inuliiply the goats and pigs, to give food and 
drink, and to cause children to be safely brought into the 
world. Dances of various kinds (among which one is danced 
by women alone, and anotlier — the pn'frtMjy-dance, emblem of 
the htigam — by men alone) are performed to the accompaniment 
of drums that hardly cease day or night The peojde await 
with expectation the coming of Upulero to fertilize llpunusa, 
and share in his enjoyment. Formerly at least, while tne feast 
lasted the men and women had unrestricted access to one 
another (J. G. F Kiedel, /> xloik- en kroesharigr Itassen tusschen 
Seiebes en Papua, Hague, 18yc, p. !i72). 

Every yejir when tho .svTZ-tree is in l)los,soin tlie 
OraoriH of IJenj^al celelirale the marriage of Uie 
earth-goddehs with Dharim^, the sun-god (see 
Oraonk, S 6 ). 

Jiiit not every licentious rite can be accurately 
lU'scnbed as phallic woiship. Many are purely 
magical. 

Among theNiiga tribes of Manipur a month after the paddy 
IS soun, and again before the firstfruits are cut by the village 
, a gtnna, or general tabu, acconipanied In a festnal, is 
field, when a ‘ tug of war ’ takes place, the women ami girls 
> lulling against the men and boys The object of this is said to 
lie to take the omens for the future of the crop. More probably 
it IS intended to assure its future. Tlic rite is attended by 
< onsidorable licence (T. C. Hodson, Ndga 'J'ribeh of Manipur, 
London, mil, p 1C8). 

The licence attending jpuberty ceremonies in 
various parts of tlie world is often great. It is 
M>inetim(5s ceiemonial, as among the newly-made 
adults on emerging from the rites in many Bantu 
tribes. Even in such cases it cannot be called 
lehgious without an abuse of terms. It is rather 
a lirst assertion of adult life, a testing of new con- 
ditions, physical and social, at the most a magical 
jtroceeding to ensure fertility. Some sexual rites 
are prophylactic in intention, and will be con- 
sidered later. 

The ancient Nicaraguans, in whose ordinary life 
sexual relations were fairly strict, were reported 
to hold a yearly festival at which women were 
permitted to give them-selves up to any men they 
chose (J. G. Muller, ylmdr. Urreligionen, Basel, 1867, 
j). 663). A hint is given by Dumont in the 1 8th 
cent, of a similar jiractice at the harve.st festival 
of the Natchez, in Louisiana. This, however, 
seems to have been confined to the youth of both 
sexes, and may have been no more than an example 
of the ordinary courting customs (quoted by J. K. 
Swanton, 4’^ Bull. BK, 1911, p. 121). In liotli 
l ases details which would have enabled us to judge 
of the meaning of the festival are lacking. 

The tribes of the N. American Blains, at any 
rate, bad ceremonies, known as the Sun-dance, 
which were definitely religious. They were 
lengthy and elaborate, extending over eiglit days. 
We pos.sess an excellent account of them by G. A. 
Dorsey. He witnessed them on more than one 
occasion. 

The Sum - dance is performed hj the Arapaho in accordance 
with a vow made by a member of the tribe at some crisis of his 
life. The entire community joins in the performance. A great 
lodge is built, every portion of which with its accessaries is 
symbolic. One of the chief functionaries is the Lodge-maker, 
and another is his otflcial * grandfather,' called the Transferrer. 
At a certain point of the performance the Lodge-maker’s wife 
and the Transferrer leave together the Rahbit-tipi, a lodge 
where the secret preparations are made for the dance. 
Deliberately, solemnly, and in ritual order they prepare for this 
duty. Each is clad in a single robe, all other clothing being 
removed. While a sacred song is sung and intense emotion 
prevails In the lodge, they pass out by a sunwise circuit over 
the fumes of rising incense and proceed to a spot a short 
distance away. It is midnight. After a few moments’ prayer, 
in w'hich they both emphasize the fact that they are about to 
do that which had been commanded at the time of the origin of 
the ceremony, and that what they are about to do is in 
keeping with the wish of their Father, the woman throws 
her covering on the ground and lies down on her back. 
The Transferrer, standing by her side, prays and offers her body 


to Man-above, the Grandfather, the Four-Old-Men, and various 
minor gods. It is difficult to suppose, after this preface, that 
actual intercourse did not follow in former times ; and it is t o 
he gathered from the statement of one of the priests that m 
fact it took place. But it is averred that it is now prohibited 
that abstention is necessary, else ‘the connexion does not 
benefit the people ’ ; although it is admitted that ‘ the temnta- 
iion IS great ’ During the act of intercourse, whether real or 
only symbolical, the Transferrer places in the woman’s mouth a 
jnece of root, which he has brought from the tipi, and which 
represents the seed or food given by the All-Powerful (Man- 
above). On her return to the tipi she transfers it to her 
husband's mouth directly from her own. Re-entering the tipi, 
she says, addressing him, ‘ I have returned, having performed 
the holy act which was commanded ’ , whereupon ho and the 
Other ilancers thank her and pray for her success. The rite Is 
repeated on the second night following with similar foimalities 
It IS a dramatk representation in intimate relation with the 
mv ths of the tribe The Transferrer represents Man above, 
while the w'oinan represents the mother of the tribe. ‘Tlu 
issue of their connexion is believed to be the birth of the people 
hereafter, or an increase m population. It is also a plea to all 
protectiv'e powers for their aid and care.’ Thus it lias a poLnil 
influence on the well-being of the i>eople(F)eW Cvhnnhiati Mtis 
Pub., Anthrop. iv. [190.1] 173, 101). We are told bv aimthet 
authority that ‘at the sun-dance an old man, crying out to the 
entire camp-circle, told the young people to amuse themselves , 
he told the women to consent if the.\ were aiiprouclied by a 
young man, for this was their opportunity ' ; and he deprecated 
jealousy on the part of liiisliands The old women, moreover, at 
such dances encouraged the girls to licence (A. L. Kroebei, 
Bxtll. Axner Mus. Nat. Hint, xvin [1902] 15), The Cheyenne 
had an analogous rite at the Hun-dance (G A. Dorsey, FieUt 
Columbian Mua. Pub., Anthrop. ix. 11905] 130). It was also 
comprised in some other of the sacred ceremonies of the 
Arapalio and otiier tribes — perhaps Liken over from tlie Sun- 
dance (Kroeber, pp. 193, 200, 220, Anthroj? Papers, Am. JHus. 
Nat Hiht i [1908] 244). 

On the other hand, the Biill'alo-dauce of the 
Mandans can only be desipfnated as inapi^al. It' 
object was to obtain a plentiful sujijily oi buflaloes, 
the mainstay of Indian economy. It was part ot 
a threat annual religious celolmition, including 
.solemn prayers and oiierinjjs to the ‘ Great Spirit ’ 
and other supernatural powers, and the youn^ 
men’s puberty ordeal of abstinence and tortures. 

The entire series lasted for four da.v s, during which the 
BufTalo-ilance by eight men, disguised in hiiffalo-skins and 
horns, and imitating in thoir movements a herd of the animals, 
was repeatedly performed. On the last day, while tlicy are 
thus ilancing, there enters to them a grotesque and hornhU* 
personage, naked and covered with black paint of charcoal and 
grease, who, careering about, scatters terror and dismay among 
the spectators. He is provided with a wooden phallus of colossal 
dimensions, and a buffalo’s tail. At first he pursues the women, 
hut 18 ritually foiled by the interv'ention of the master of the cert - 
monies, armed with the sacred medicine-pipe. After repeated 
onsets of this kind he turns his attention to the eight buffalo- 
dancers and enactswith fonrof them as cows the part ofa rutting 
bull. This appears to exhaust him. The women and children, 
then no longer afraid of him, crowd around and hustle him, the 
women dancing up to him and challenging him with lascivious 
attitudes. He is thus driven aw'ay, the phalluK being ulti- 
mately wrested by one of the women from his body (to which it 
was affixed by a thong) and carried in triumph into the village. 
There from the roof of the medicine-Uxlge ‘ she harangued the 
multitude for some time, claiming that she held the power of 
creation and of life and death over them, tiiat she was tiie 
father of all the buffaloes, and that she could make them come 
or stay away as she pleased.’ ’Ihis gives the clue to the real 
meaning of the weird figure, whom Catlm, in describing the 
scene, takes to be ‘the Evil Spirit.’ Having possessed herself 
of his distinguishing implement, she temporarily assumed his 
character, she claimed his power, she became ‘ the Father of all 
the Buffaloes.’ in that capacity she stopped the dance and 
ordered the tortures to he commenced m the medicme-lodge. 
In exchange for her trophy she received from the master of the 
ceremonies the handsomest dress in the tribe, and was apjiomted 
to ‘ the envied position of conductress of the Feast of the 
Buffaloes, to be given that night ’(U. Callin, N. Amer. Indians, 
new e<i., London, 1876, i. letter xxii. AndJoUmn resfirvatum) 

In this extraordinary scene we clearly have a 

} >antoinimic representation of a magical nature ; 
or to its strict observance the Mandans attrilmte 
the coming of buffaloes to supply them with food 
during the season. Tlie performance was, in 
short, believed to ensure the rnultijilication of the 
animals so necessary to the life of the tril>e. 
CatUn, preoccupied with the dance and with the 
horrors of the medicine-lodge, says nothing of a 
scene during the same festival witnessed by Lewis 
and Clark some thirty *years earlier. Various 
young married men ottered the use of their respec- 
tive wives to certain elders in place of a doll which 
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the latter weie alwut to embrace, and regarded 
their acceptance as a great honour (M. Lewis and W. 
Clark, Exped. to the Source of the Missouri^ reprint, 
London, 1905, i. 210). The account does not fully 
elucidate the intention of this rite. It is treate<! 
as if it were the only rite of importance at the 
feast. But the writer was not hiniself an eye- 
witness ; he writes from the report of companions. 
Al’e luiiy conjecture that its object was similar to 
that of the Babylonian and Indian customs already 
mentioned. Such an object in the mind of a 
savage would not be inappropriate to the Buffalo- 
dance. Indeed, the proceedings of the women at 
the corresponding feast among the Hidatsa recall 
to another wiiter the women at the temple of 
Mylitta (Doisey, 11 liBEW [1889-90], p. 505, 
citing Maximilian, Prince of W ied ). More obscure 
is the meaning of the medicine-dance, celebrated 
by a Mandan desirous of doing honour to his 
‘ medicine ’ or fetish. A dance by the young 
unmarried women was part of the ceremonies, in 
the course of which they challenged and received 
in public the embraces of the youths (Lewis and 
Claik, i. 211). 

It is thus apparent that what w'e call licentious 
rites are by no me.ms always to be de.scribed as 
worsliip. Tlipy aie ritual performances, but prob- 
ably in the vast majority of cases they are intended 
to serve V hat may more jiropeily be called 
magical purposes. 51imicry, either of tlie pro- 
ccilure or of the result to be attained, is one of the 
most widely adopted of tlie processes of magic, 
it has been fully expounded and abundantly illus- 
trated by Prazer in The Golden Bontjh. Worship, 
however, has been so widely mixed with magic, 
especially in the lower culture, that it is not at all 
times easy to di.stinguish them. And, wliere magic 
rtilies to anj’ extent, as it often does, on the assist- 
ance of supernatural beings, mimicry may be 
interpreted as an acted prayer, intended to make 
clear to the being whose aid is sought exactly 
wliat services are required. It is especially note- 
worthy that licentious rites are frequent (if a 
stronger word may not be u.sed) at agricultural 
festivals. Nor is it overstating the facts to say 
that such rites aie most fully developed and prac- 
tised by a settled agricultural community. At 
agricultural festivals the gladness for the onening 
sjiiing or the gathered harvest finds overliowing 
expression, the hopes, the aspirations for future 
increase of men, cattle, and fruits of the earth are 
littered in a crescendo of acts as well a.s words; 
dancing and alcohol powerfully contribute to an 
excitement of growing intensity ; and worship 
becomes an orgy. 

Indeed, a lecent investigation of the aboriginal 
trilies of Mexico goes farther, and attributes liter- 
ally and physically the continuance of the Tara- 
humares to their agricultural festivals. 

The nation.'il drink of the tribe is tesmno, an intoxicating 
luiuor made from Indian corn. It is 'an intejfral part of the 
Tarahuinare relijfion It is used at all its celeb^rations, dances, 
and cerctnonies.’ At the festivals food and drink are offered to 
the speeches are made, and dances perfonned ‘ While 

the dancinjf and suiting, sacrifldng and speechnmking are 
going on, the people behave with decorouM solemnity and 
formality. The ci reinoines are never interrupt cd by unseemly 
conduct ; everybody de)>ort8 himself with grave sobriet}’, and 
refrains from loud talking and laughing, and from making any 
disrespectful noise. But after the gods have been given their 
share, the j>eoi>le go in, no less energeticall.t , for enjoying them- 
selves ’ It is, in fact, the avow’ed aim and intention of every- 
body to get drunk ; and the drinking ends in a sexual debauch. 

‘ Under the influence of the liquor, men and women rapidlv lose 
that hashfulness and modesty which in ordmari life are such 
chaiacteristJC traits of their deportment . . . Aside from social 
and religious considerations, the drinking of tesvino is a vital 
fact/ir in the national life of the tribe. Incredible as it niaj'^ 
sound, yet, after prolonged and careful research into this 
interesting ps.t chological problt m, I do not hesitate to state 
that in the ordinary course of his existence the uncnilibcd 
Taraliumare Is too bashful and modest to enforce his matri- 
monial rights and privileges; and that by means of tesvino 


chiefly the race is kept alive and increasing. It is especially at 
the feasts connected with the agricultural work that sexual 
promiscuity takes place’ (0. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexwo, 
•i vols., Ixmdon, 1903, i. 2f>3, 350 ff.). 

But sexual indulgence in a ritual form occurs on 
other occasions. 

Thus at the time of the blossoming of the rice, and for the 
purpose of increasing the yield, in some districts of Java, the 
owner of the rice-field and his wife run round it naked, and 
then and there unite in conjugal embraces (Wilkeu^ in. 41). 
Among the Pipiles of Central America, after four da.>H’ ahsti 
nence, the husband and wife on the night before planting 
indulged thoir passions to the fullest extent. TJiis was ‘ enjoined 
. . . by the priests as a religious duty, in default of which it 
was not lawful to sow the seed.’ ‘ Certain persons are even said 
to have been appointed to perform the sexual act at the very 
moment w'hen the first seeds were deposited in the ground ’ 
{GIP, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii, 98). On the other hand, on the 
islands of Ambon and Uliase, in order to promote Uie fertility 
of the cloves, if a ]>oor crop be threatened, the man goes to the 
plantation by night, alone and naked, and there smiulates 
coition with one of the trees, crying out ‘ More cloves ! ' (Wilken, 
ill. 45) 

These performances are unaided iiy festival 
stinnilus. They are an obvious application of 
iniiiietic lua^ic to agricultiiial jnirjio.ses, or uic 
intended, as Wilken suggests, to excite the sexual 
pas-sions attributed to the growing crops rcgaided 
os living things, and so to promote their fecundity 
(iii. 175). Ill Java, at the ingathering of the rict‘, 
bundles of ears are tied up to repiesent a bridal 
pair ; and the liarvest is carrieu out m ith the 
ceremonies of a marriage {ib. 41 ; cf. 175). 

The Egyjitian procession of women in honour of 
Osiris, to which reference has aheady been made, 
.seems to have been at least tinged with W’oisliip. 
As described by Herodolus, it was led by a liiite- 
player ; and the women followed, singing the 
praises of the god. They carried nriaiiian tiguies, 
worked by means of strings. \Ve may suspect 
from this description tliat in origin it w as a magical 
rite, wliich liad groAvn np independent of strictly 
cultual associations. The influence of such asso- 
ciations may have jmrified it of its giosser features ; 
for the liistonan gives us no hint of sexual hceiic c 
on the occasion. In India, where Siva is woi- 
shipped under the form of tlie lingmn, the idol has 
a purely conventional .shape, and is not of itself 
.suggestive of sexual ideas. Siva seems to ha\e 
been a non- Aryan deity, adojded subsequently to 
Vedic times into the Hindu pantheon. There he 
has obtained a highly exalted position. His 
worsl;ip has spread more or Jess throughout India. 
TlieSaivasdo not connect his symbol with eroti- 
cism ; indeed, an erotic tendency is markedly 
ab.sent from his ascetic cult (art. HiNDUl.SM, vol. 
vi. p. 701 ; cf. Sellon, Mem. Anthrop. Soc. i. 327), 
though it is .said that certain sectaries among the 
Avorsliippers of Visnu, by wdiom the female emblem 
is honoured as the manifestation of the powmi or 
energy of the god in female form, and the Vama- 
cliaris, who worship the female counterpart of 
J^iva, at times indulge in an orgiastic pnja, com- 
parable to the w orst things recorded or imagined 
of Eskimo feasts ortiie nocturnal revels of media* val 
witches (Dubois, p, 286 ; Census of Indi<t, 1011. 
Report, xvi. 76). These rites may ne survivals of 
an aboriginal juactice; they may, on the otlier 
hand, be an ahii.se of comparatively modern date. 
In this connexion it is not unimportant to mention 
the fact to which Crooke calls attention, namely, 
tliat, if phallic practices—and indeed phallic ivor- 
ship in general — be a non-Aryan enlL, it w^as by 
no means universal among the aboriginal races of 
India. 

Whatever be the case of the Vaisnavite and 
Vamachari practices, phallic rites, as w e have seen, 
were an ancient institution in Rome ; but the 
worst excesses seem to have arisen after the im- 
portation of foreign deities, and perliaps as part of 
the depravation of manners among certain classes 
of the pojmlation at a time of increasing luxury 
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and leisure. The Homan god Fascinus was served 
by the Vestal Virgins as priestesses (IINxxviii. 7), 
whose rule of chastity was proverbially strict. The 
rites of the Bona Dea probably had relation to the 
promotion of fecundity of the earth and of women, 
as part of the general piosperity. They were 
celeorated by women alone ; and, though we 
gather that thev were more or less orgiastic, it 
was onW after the admission of men in the early 
days of the empire that disorders resulted (L. 
Preller, Eom. Mythologic^^ 2 vols., Berlin, 1881-83, 
i. 403). We must, hoAvever, be on our guard 
against supposing that all the Koman rites in 
honour of fertility were originally what we call 
innocent. We have little or no direct evidence on 
the subject. But we cannot be far wrong in think- 
ing that, not only in Koine but throughout Italy, 
the festivals of Liber and the Saturnalia (held at 
the coni[)letioii of the sowing) conformed to similar 
festivals elsewhere in including sexual relations, 
which were, in origin at all events, magical in 
their object. Attention has been alreaily called 
to the probably similai* c haracter of the May-day 
and other celebrations of meducval Europe. 

Reference has also been made to megalithic 
monuments. Evidemce of their ii.se as phallic 
lepresen tat ions is particularly abiindant in France 
and the neighboui mg countries. On many of thc^e 
stones, as wcdl as on certain natural rocks, women 
desirous of childieii or of being mairicd rub them- 
selves. Sometimes the husbands take part in the 
ceremony. Nor is it conhued to stones and rocks : 
trees of suggestive aj^pearanc^e or statues of saints 
and other objects are equally resort<'d to for this 
and similar i)ractices, and arc doubtless equally 
ellective. Menhirs, indeeil, are frequently tlie 
centre of rites, such as dancing, singing, and ki.ss- 
ing, winch ciin be nothing else but survivals of 
religious observances. Some of them have been 
surmounted by a cross, and thus (possibly, too, 
with other rites) consecrated to Chiistianity. 'J'he 
legends that have galluirt'd round consecrated and 
uncoiisecrated alike bear witness to their pagan 
origin, and to the enduring devotion of the peas- 
antry, wiiich has here and there conquered the 
aversion of their spiritual guides and comiielled a 
coinpiomise with tlie old heathenism. The popu- 
lation was converted only by slow' degrees to a 
higher religion. The ancient sanctity of these 
objects, the jiotoncy once asciibed to them, would 
linger on, though with decreasing influence. 
Their shape w'ould alone remain to fix the specu- 
lations of generations that had forgotten the 
religious beliefs and the plenitude of the rites of 
tlieir forefatliers. Round that shape the vague 
romaiiis of those primitive beliefs would crystallize 
and be expressea in tale and superstition, some- 
times thinly overlaid by Christianity, but more 
often sturdily indejiendent of it. Elsewhere in 
Europe and the surrounding islands, and in many 
other parts of the w'orld, analogous rites for the 
cure of sterility are, or liave been, performed. 
They frequently exhibit a mixture of magic and 
religion profoundly interesting to the student of 
anthropology (Ilartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 
124 fl‘., and the authorities there referred to). Tlie 
illustration of the subject belongs to the considera- 
tion of sympathetic magic rather than to the 
present inquiry. It is enough to observe in this 
place that it is but one application of a wide-spread 
notion that contact with something to which 
sacredness or power is for any reason attributed 
will result in conferring an appropriate benefit. 
Where in the progress of civilization the practice 
of endeavouring to secure fertility in this manner 
has been abandoned, survivals in jest or proverb 
are often found. Thus at Cerne Abbas, if an 
unmarried girl becomes pregnant, the current ex- 


pression is, ‘She has been sitting on the giant’ 
In the same way, in Provence, a girl was said to 
have oflered her virgin robe to St. Foutin (anon., 
Easay, in Payne Knight, p. 134). 

Another magical proceeding is the employment 
of phallic hguics as amulets. It Avas well known 
in classical antiquity, and many such amulets for 
personal w'car, esjiecially from Italy, are still 
extant. The priapic form of bound ary- stones is 
probably due to a belie! in its prophylactic value. 
This form, or perhaps the god whom it represented 
and embodiea, was held to have jiower to avert 
evils of various kinds, as well as to ensure fertility. 
Negatively considered, indeed, to ensure fertilit}'^ 
is to avert evil. An emblem ol fertilizing power, 
the phallus was the foe of sterility, of death, and 
of all the ills that flesh is heir to. It protected 
fields and vineyards alike against birds and 
human thieves and the subtler influences that 
witliheld the fruit or spoiletl the crops. It w'as 
sculptured on the walls of buildings, as at Alatri, 
near Rome, where it is still to be seen, but wliere, 
by a revulsion of custom, it has long lieen a .semi- 
religious practice for tlie inbabitants to go out en 
masse to mutilate the figures on Easter Monday 
(A. J. C. Hare and St. C. Baddeley, Days near 
Itonai*, London, 1906, p. 140). Yet the same in- 
habitants doubtless commonly carry it as a talis- 
man on tlieir own persons. The emblem has also 
lieen found scratched on Koman buildings ui 
Britain. 'J'he continued belief in its apotropadc 
power seems to account for its appearance on the 
doorways of the catliedral at Toulouse and other 
churche.y in France (anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, 
p. 124) ami a corresponding belief for the Slieila- 
na-gig ill these islands. The same reason possibly 
accounts for the ‘pillars of shamelessness’ which 
Clement of Alexandria {Protrepi. iv.) tAvits the 
heathen with setting up in thoir houses ami guard- 
ing Avith scrupulous care. The passage as it 
stands appears to extend to other images and 
mythological pictures ; but we must perhaps make 
allowance for tlie author’s puritanical bias and 
controversial purjiose and for his rhetoric. So the 
phalli reported to liave been brought away by 
those Avho w’^ere initiated into the myst/Ciies of 
Aphrodite at Cyprus were prolwibly amulets secur- 
ing tlie jnotection of the deity {ib. ii. ; Aniobius, 
adv. Gentes, v. 19). Small medals in lead bearing 
fihallic lepresentations have been found in the 
Seine ; they seem to be identifiable as amulets 
(anon., Essay, in Payne Knight, p. 137). 

'liie furniture of ancient tombs frequently in- 
cludes phalli — perhaps to AA'ard ofl‘ evil from the 
dead (a striking example from Egypt is mentioned 
in Dulaure, p. 43). Large stones of phallic shaTie 
have lepeatedly been found in graves of the 
Viking age, in NorAvay, both on the numerous 
fiords and inland. Some of them are pieserved in 
the museum at Christiania. Their exact puijiose 
is unknow'n ; but it has been conjectureil that they 
were in fact phalli, and Avere intended to serve a 
similai purpose to that of the smaller objects in 
the Me« liter ran can area (the writer is indelited for 
this information to the late I>r. Henry ("olley 
Marcli, who had examined the atones and discussed 
their intention with the curator of the museum). 
On the other hand, it may be that tliey aie to be 
classed with the ‘ pillars of white stone ^fiequeiitly 
set up on barrows in Scandinavia, wdiicli were 
probably connected Avitli ancestor- Avorship, ami 
may have been, as their sliape suggests, pluilU 
(Goblet d’Alvieila, The Migration qf Symbols, Eng. 
tr., London, 1894, p. 107). 

The phallus broke throiigdi witclicrafts. Against 
the evil eye it Avas poterfx. Therefore victorious 
generals had the image of Fascinus before their 
cars in their triumphal processions in Rome. From 
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the \ise of the symbol at Koim* the f^od Fasciims 
[>robably acquired that name, and the word fasci- 
nujn (‘enchantment,’ ‘witchcraft’) became an 
ordinary word for the i)halhiH. Even to-dav, in 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries, the n^iire 
of a phallus is amon^' the commonest amulets worn 
bj' men, women, and children, thou<*h often dis* 
{j;uised as a closed list, with the thumb protruding 
between the tirst and second tinj^jers. In this form 
it is called the Jico, or ‘hg’; and the action of 
forming the /iro is a customary projibylactic im- 
provised against a suddenly susjiected witchcraft, 
such as an assault of the evil eye (7.1’.). In 
Minahassa (Celebes) the same gesture is made. 
It is not only a defence from, but also a deliance 
of, the evil eye. By an extension of the idea it 
becomes a defiance of a human opponent in a 
<iuarrcl ; on the island of Ambon, M’hen men are 
quarrelling, one of them will uncover his sexual 
organ as a challenge to the other (Wilkeii, iii. 318) 
— probably, with its innuendo of magic, all the more 
deadly. In India a tiny plate of gold, called the 
tali, shaped like the leaf of the Indian fig-tree, and 
representing the phallus, is tied about a Avoman’s 
neck at her marriage. When, in the 18th cent., 
Koman Catholic missionaries endeavoured to sub- 
stitute the cross, they met with such resistance 
among their converts that they were forced to a 
compromise : the tali Avas still permitted to lie 
Avorn, but a cross Avas engraved upon it (Dulanie, 
[). 81, citing Sonnerat). On the island of Nias the 
centre of the panels composing the walls of a 
house is tilled Avith a sort of rosette ; but very 
often the rosette is replaced by a phallus, more or 
less disguised, but still recognizable, \Mien an 
epidemic has broken out in a hamjtong (whence 
our word ‘compound’), or enclosed family settle- 
ment, grotesque and horrible figures are set up at 
t lie entrances to neighbouring knmpongs to frighten 
RAvay the evil spirit causing the sickness. Often 
these tigures are adorned Avitli extraordinarily large 
organs of sex. In the northern district of the 
island the sexual organs forming part of the image 
of the adu (uhich, as avc have seen, is ithyphalhc) 
are avoAvedly empha.sized to frighten aAvay the 
hostile spirits, rather than as a syinliol of fecundity 
or an amulet against the evil eye (de Zwaan, pp. 
66, 64). 

These purposes, boAvever, are not incompatible 
Avitli one another. 

Ju'jt as the pliallus came in the ancient uorkl to have a 
much extended sijfndlcance, in Japan, from repieseiiting the 
generative or prooreatne power, ‘it has become the HvmDol of 
the more abstraet coneeption of lusty animal life, the foe to 
<leath and disease, lienee its use as a magical prophylactic 
appliance. In Shinto tins latter principle is much the more 
prominent. It is embodied in the name Sahe no kami, whicii 
means “preventive deities.” The application of this ejuthet is 
clear from the circumstance that ino7mr?fo [hturgauil pra)cr] 
they are invoked for protec.tioii against the “unfriendly and 
savage beings of the Root Country,” that is to say Yomi or 
Hades. These by no means imaginary personages . . . repre- 
sent, or rather are identuuil with, diseases and other evils 
associated with death and the grave. Epidemic and contagious 
diseases are specially intended. Hence tlie Sahe no Kami are 
also called Yakushin, or “ Pestilence Deities,” meaning the Gods 
who ward oflf pestilence, a phrase wrongly taken in later tunes 
to signify the Gods wiio prodiu-e pestilence * (Aston, p. 187). 

We have seen that the peach is in Japan the 
re|ire8entative of the kteix. In (roiiformity Aviih 
this Hymbolism peach-wood staves Avere used in 
the demon-expelling ceremony on the last day of 
the year. At the festival in honour of the Sahe 
no Kami, or phallic deities, held at the first full 
moon of the year, boys used to go about striking 
the younger women with potsticks employed in 
the making of gniel on the occasion. This was 
held to ensure fertility. The sticks were of AvilloAv, 
Avhittled near the top into a mass of adherent 
sliavings ; and it is si^fegested Avith probability 
that they had a phallic significance (Aston, p. 
189 f.). The Ainu, the Arunta of Central Aus- 


tralia, and other peoples, it is tiue, use similar 
Avands in their sacred ceremonies ajqiareiitly Avith- 
out any phallic meaning. 'I'lie juactiee at the 
Japanese festival, hoAvever, coincides w ith that of 
the Luperci, who pursued and stnick A\ouien with 
thongs of goat-skin for a fertilizing purpose. It 
icsembles also that of striking women and girls 
Avith Avillow- or birch- tAvigs at various modern 
European festivals. About Koding in the Upper 
Palatinate the bride is thus struck as she Avalks up 
froni the chuicli-door to her seat at the marriage 
service (Hartland, Prwi. Fatemitij, i. 103, citing 
autlioiities). It is reasonably clear that in all 
these eases the intention is to promote fertility. 
This intention is quite certain if we compare Avitli 
t liese rites one reported from the Konkan, Bomba;> 
Presidency, India. 

We are tokl that the Konkan villagers on the day of an 
eclipse ‘stnke iiarren trees with a pohile, in order that tile^ 
i may boar truit and Howers A barren woman is also beaten 
I with the same motive.’ Presunnibly it is meant that the 
W'oman is beaten with the same ingtniment as the trees. The 
pestle IS obviously regarded as a phallus (Juekson-Enthoven, 
FIj Notes, n. 9, reeording a report the sehoolmaster, at 
Kalse, Ratnagiri). 

I*halli were used with iitual significance by the 
heathen Noisenien. An ancient poem in dialogue 
still e.vists 111 Avliicli is delineated a ceremony 
apparently performed in the family of a harl, 01 
jieasant-lai mei . 

The goodman himself, liis wife, son, and daughter, and the 
thrall and bondmaid take the phallus in turn, o.ich re})eatmg an 
appropriate stave or spell, and handing it on to the next 
Three guests, however, are present; and one of them, unknowm 
to the gooiluian, is the king, St. Olaf. W'heii it oomes to liis 
turn, he seizes the object and casts it to the dog, to the no small 
consternation of the goodwife Witli the faniily's recognition 
of him the poem breaks off aliruptly (G A'lgfusHon and F Y 
I’owell, Corpua Poet. Boteale, 2 vols , Oxford, 1888, ii. 880). 
Snell objects seem to be included in those d(‘- 
riouneed in the Scamlinavian Church law undei 
the name of blocti, ‘ hallowed thing ’ or ‘ talisman ’ 
{ih. i. 4U8). Their precise use is, however, un 
<;ertain. 

The origin of the Avide-spnjad custom oi circuni 
cision and of the related mutilations of the sexual 
organs, lioth male and female, has often been dis- 
cussed (see art. ClRCUMCIBION), and needs no nioic 
than a passing notice here. These iites arc 
unquestionable evidence of the jireocciijiation of 
the savage mind with sexual matters. Whatever 
other motives may have contributed to theii 
institution, there can be no doubt that they are 
above all a preparation for adult life — that is (o say, 
for the sexual life — and aio intended to facilitate 
tlie procreation of children. This Avas, of course, 
in normal cases quite needless ; but the practice 
had regard not merely to individual convenience 
and comfort, but also to the Avider interests of 
society. As a social act, it is found connected 
Avith religion in very rudimentaiy grades of 
civilization. In the lower culture generally it is 
performed on a number of patients at the same 
time, at or near adolescence, and avowedly as an 
initiation into adult life. Instruction in their 
future iJuties, and in fact the whole moral code of 
the tribe, but esjiecially in relation to sexual 
matters, and in the religious traditions and sanc- 
tions Avhich form the tribal belief, is eonimonly an 
important part of the pioceedings. The religious 
element, to be sure, in this definite form is not 
invariably found ; but, where the practice survives 
into a more advanced stage, a distinctly religious 
motive is usually imputed. 

Among the Ewhe and Yoruba of the Slave Coast it Beems to 
be an act of sacrifice to Elegba (Elli«, Etve, p. 48, Yorvlta, 
p. 66) A similar rite was enacted U.v tlie Totonocsof E. Mexico 
on presentation of the infant Ivoy in the temple on the twentj • 
eighth or twenty-ninth dav after birth ; and Acosta states 
generally of Mexico (perhaps meaning the city and dominant 
tribe of the country) that the mother brought the child to the 
priest in the temple, and that he made a small cut in the ear 
and in the prepuce (H. H. Ploes, Das Kind'^, Leipzig, 1884, i. 
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:'.56 f.). But the accounts do not clearly show the extent of the 
operation. Among the Hebrews it certainly was a religious 
ceremony ; moreover, the im])ortance attached to the male 
organ was such that oaths were taken upon it, and that admit- 
tance to the national religious jprivileges was debarred to those 
who were not circumcised, ana to those whoso organs, on the 
other hand, were not perfect in every other respect. Among 
the Muhainiuadans (as probably among the ancient Arab^ 
circumcision is likewise a religious rite In Arabia at the 

f ircKcnt day it is performed at a festival, formerh , there can be 
itblc doubt, of a licentious character, and probably a survival 
of the siting festival in which the ancient 8emiti<‘ mother- 
goddess was honoured ((j A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
(tn'fjins, New York, 1!H)2, pp 09, 110) Circumcision takes place 
among MuhamnmduiiH at an eaih age, and it is not now, what- 
ever it inav have been in ‘ the times of ignorance,’ in strictness 
a puberty rite. But it may be noted that puberty rites are 
ver\ commonlv the oetiasion of lieeiitious outbursts and mis- 
cellaneous sevual eotnmerce 

3. General considerations. — The various }>rac- 
tices, then, connuoiily and collectively known as 
jiiiallic worship are a congeries of rites partly 
cultiial and partly magical. While many of them 
are easily distinguishable into these two classes, 
many, on the other hand, are on the bordei-line 
between cult and magic. Keligion and magic 
alike originate in the emolional nature of man- 
kind, rather than in the reasoning facultie.s ; and 
only in the highest civilizations, if completely 
even tliere, are they s(']>arated. 

In savage and barbaric sl.ages of culture sexual 
matters are discussed with more openness than 
V ith us. They are taken more as a matter of com se. 
The literature of every country disidoses how long 
this habit may persist into the higher civilization. 
Greater or less laxity of sexual morality, der^pite 
individual jealousies, is likely to be an acconijiani- 
ment of this freedom of speech. It is notorious, in 
fact, among a large number of jieoples. Races, to 
be sure, dider in this respect. Some are com- 
paratively cold ; among others eroti(5 passion is a 
jiiominent- characteristic, impelling tlieni to con- 
tinual gratihcation and cliange of object. That 
it should freipiently be encouraged and consecrated 
by religion is only wliat we might anticipate, 
'riius it comes about that religious festivals - 
piepared for by days or weeks of anxious obser- 
vances, fasting, ami asceticism, during which the 
emotions are gradually excited and wrought to a 
high tension — culminate in a recoil of wild indul- 
gence of the pent-up passions. The community 
comes together in general assembly on such 
occasions. The social instinist.s are gratihed, and 
the imagination and the feelings are stimiilate<l, 
by tlie dances an<l other ceremonies performed ami 
witnessed in common. All the physical needs, all 
the desires previously repressed, are satisfied ; 
and, since sexual impulses are ns crude and almost 
as powerful in primitive humanity as the craving 
for food, their unrestrained indulgence is jiarallel 
with the unlimited eating and drinking on these 
occasions. This consecration of outbursts of 
debaucliery by religion, when once it has taken 
l»lace, preserves them for long periods as a phy.sical 
ami social pleasure and, more, as a religions duty, 
amid the changes of culture and growing refine- 
ment of maimers. 

While a dispassionate view of religion refuses to 
identify it with sexual and amatory passion (see 
art. Fkmale Principle), these are, notwithstand- 
ing, intimately related. Emotion, once excited 
in any direction, is often eitlier diverted into 
another or carries with it in its vehemence objects 
not at first contemplated — nay, even fills and over- 
fiow.s all the channels of life. The very strength 
of sexual passion, upon which the continuaiuie of 
the race depends, renders it peculiarly liable to 
attract and unite with religious emotion. That it 
lias done this in all historical ages is shown not 
merely by phallic practices and the use of phallic 
emblems such as we have considered, but equally 
by the sensual or the ascetic excesses into 'which 


religious fanaticism almost everywhere falls. The 
crazy votaries of the Mother of the Gods, who in 
her honour deprived themselves of their manhood, 
were tlie suhject.s of sexual obses.sion no less than 
the worshippers of Anaitis or Elegba, Vowed 
celibacy, whether solitary or in comiiiunities, of 
all religions is preoccuiued with the sexual idea. 
It leads to nauseous dovelopmeiits, like tliose of 
St. Teresa or St. Catliarine of Siena ; or human 
nature gives way under the strain to iinregiilateil 
physical satisfaction of the v^ery passions whicii it 
has endeavoured to supjiress. I'hrough intense 
erotic passion in its higher manifestations, as 
through intense religious passion, there runs a rich 
vein of my.stieisin. The religious devotee and the 
lover are alike impelled to union with llie object of 
devotion— -union which is envisaged as more than 
coipoieal, loftier, more intimate, meiging the 
being ill that which is so eagerly adoicd. All 
others arc renounced, contemned. In religion, 
wliere the object is by the nature of the case 
incajiahle of possession, of appropriation, tlie 
worshijipcr has no means of complete satisfaction 
of his passion. Espc'ciallj’^ where the object is 
conceived as of the opposite sex, hi.s jia.s.sion in 
extreme cases hecome.s monomanna. Even wlicre 
it falls short of that, it often drives him to extra 
vagancesand fantastic surrogates for the satisfai' 
tioii whicli is denied him. The lives of ancient 
hermits, the annals of the cloister, as well a.s the 
liistory of many a Christian sect, hear abundant 
witne.ss to the evil ; and (Uiristianity has had no 
monopoly of it. 

Save m a few instances, however, such as the 
worship of Cybele, the eroto-religious fervour in 
paganism exhausts itself in occasional oigies. In 
the intervals the worsliipjiers are sane ; the intoxi- 
cation past, they resume their normal selves. 
Usually intermittent outbreaks are sulticieiit to 
satisfy the human craving for excitement. When 
sexual jiassion is crude and easily expended on 
other objects, and when the religious ideal is child- 
like and undeveloped, so that the divinity is 
imagined as quite apart from humanit y and without 
any intimate syniiiathies with the individual 
worsliipper, but rather as the ruler of a tribe or 
community, sexual jiassion does not morbidly and 
continuously jiroject itself into tlie religious 
sphere. The periodical religious orgies allbrd 
ample scope for the gratification of the sexual 
instinct beyond the normal indulgence. In that 
stage sexual and religious mysticism asks no more 
than the belief that tlie orgies are an imitation, a 
dramatic representation, of tlie divine pro(*<‘(lure, 
or an a.s.sistance to it—in either case a religious 
duty — and a social enjoyment (;rowned with the 
privilege of sharing it in some sense with the god. 

For illustrations of the stage in question we may 
refer to the festivals in honour of (irandfathei 
Sun and Grandmother Earth in various E. Indian 
islands and to the Sun-dance of the tribes of the 
N. American Plains. The worshiji of tlie old 
Semitic niother-goddes.s and of the cognate <livini- 
ties of S. W. Asia seems to have been not dissimilar. 
To this type we may probably also refer the 
ancient Thracian wor.ship of Dionysus. V'hen by 
a mi.s8ionary movement he entered Greece, his 
cult became’ more individual ; it was raised to a 
higher plane and refined ; Orphic influciKHis and 
speculations, originating perhaps in Crete, gave it 
a new tone and content. 

The divinity associated with these periodical 
orgies, as soon as he has assumed definite character- 
istics, is found to be one among whose attributes 
fertility is prominent. To him the mild and genial 
sunshine, the rains and rtwival of nature, all the 
conditions of the fruitfulness of earth, the increase 
of food, and the multiplication of the people are 
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ascribed. His worfship is directed to obtain these 
blessings, without which life is impossible. The 
rites are not conhiied to prayer and sacrifice, as to 
a stiictly personal being. What we call magic 
mingles with these and rivals them in fiotency. 
It is, in fact, an essential part of the performance. 
The .social gatlierings and the rites are no doubt 
far older than the divinity, far older than any 
practical aim beyond that of pleasuie and grati- 
fication. They were in their rude beginnings an 
expre.s.sion of tlie emotions of the community 
betore tlie divine per.sonahty was dimly imagined. 
II is worship and symbols have grown out of them. 
The pioeess was probably unconscious. Many 
generahoiis may have elapsed before a motive less 
vague than social enjoyment was evolved for the 
periodical reunions. Hut, when man’s curiosity 
about himself and his surroundings led him to 
discover the connexion of sexual ]>as.sioii witli the 
my.steiy of biith, then the dance, the rhythmical 
cries, and the sexual indulgence practised in tlie 
asseinblie.s of the group would l>e fitted with a 
deeper meaning. They would be held to arouse 
tlie emotions and kindle the a])petites of the 
animals and the crojts, moi e or less personalized and 
interpreted in human teims, or to act as spells 
directly on them ; or they would become appeal.s 
to, and pel chance a species of co-ojieration with, 
tiic Iviglie.i powers conceived as luling the course of 
nature. Social aimiseinent would thus be trans* 
hguied into obligation, and the welfare of the 
t omm unity would be held to be dependent on its 
punctual ob.servance, 

A cult like this is apt to become specially devel- 
oped in a pojmlation dejiendent for the supply of 
k)od and other necessaries and comforts of life on 
.some foi:n of agriculture, though not, as we have 
.seen, exclusively confined to these. 1 ts rites relate 
to the immediate needs of the community. Their 
symbols are drawn fiom those needs. The festi- 
vals are held at jieiiods when the I'.hief labours of 
tlie year arc iilmut to be undertaki ri or are just 
completed— before sowing, in the interval between 
sowing and harvest, and after the crops liave been 
gathered in. These are the times when the col- 
lective emotions are livelie.st and the pause in the 
collective lalxuii.s gives opportunity for feeling tlie 
awakening inllueiice.s of the spring, the anxiety 
foi the succes.s of the operations of the year, or the 
.satisfaction, gladiie.ss, and sense of security of the 
lesults. It is no wonder that they overflow in 
Mords and actions repiessed (it may be sternly) at 
other times, and ri'garded witli disgust by a civiliza- 
tion that has iiseii above such coarse and brutal 
exhibitions. For what an experienced observer 
saj's, describing the harvest festival in Borneo, is 
of wide application : 

‘ The whole festival is a celebration or cult of the principle of 
fertility and vitahti that of the women no less than that of the 
padV (C. Hose ami W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of JJomeo, 

H vols., London, 1912, i 112). 

Some of these festivals took the form of a sacred 
marriage — a marriage, i.e., of the god and goddess 
of fertility, such as the marriage of the sun-god 
and cai th-god<less celebrated by the Oraons and in 
the Indian Archipelago. 

‘ At Ualah,’ once the capital of Afisyria, ‘ the inarriajfe of the 
god Naha appears to have been annually celebrated on the 
mird of the month lyyar or Airu, which corresponded to Ma> ’ 
(GB^, pt i , The Magic Art, ij. 130). The marriage of Zeus and 
Ilera was performed annually in various parts of Orcece. In 
India, in the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, the 
Malayalia, a Tamil tribe, celebrate the marriage of their tnbal 
god, Sarvarayam, with the goddess of the (/aiuery river This 
unnm is supposed to feitili/x* the cultivated laiidsof the tribe 
(FL xxii fi9il]229). Among the Bambara of the Niger basin 
in W. Africa the male and female idols are lielieved to couple at 
the time of the annual sacrifices offered iieforc the rainv season 
(J. Henry, L'Jmfd’unpetipleafrkain Les Jiambara,UumUiT, 
1910, p. 151). ITazer suggestB'that the King and Queen of the 
May at European spring festivals are relics of a similar ceremon 3 . 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that at the Holl 


festival, a peasant celebration of a similar character, in Gujarat, 
a mock -marriage is performed between ‘ two poor stupid persons’ 
dressed as bride and bridegroom (Jackson-Erithoven, PL PoUs, 
'Gujarat,’ Mazgaon, Bombaj’, 1914, p. 16b). Whether Frazer’s 
conjecture be correct or not— and it is not unfeasible — we 
frequently find in such ceremonies the part of the goddess 
played by a mortal woman. In Athens Dionysus was married 
every year to the queen, the wife of the kingarchon. Probably 
the annual spring festival in Scandinavia, when the image of 
bVey was drawn round the country in a waggon, accompanied 
by his young priestess, who was called the god’s wife, was a 
similar rite (Grimm, Teut. Myth. i. 213 , pt. Magic 

Art, li. 143). The Blackfeet of N. America are said to have 
married the sun every year to the moon, represented bi a 
maiden or a woman who had had only one husband. The 
Algonquins married their nets to tw'o young girls of six or seven 
years of age (thus securing that they were virgins) ; and the 
llurons adopted the custom fmni them (GB-^, pt. i., The Magic 
Art, ii 14(if.) These are evidently rites to secure fertility and 
plenty. As might be expected, the consummation of the <li\ me 
union often comes to be enacted It was so in the case of 
Dionysus in Athens , ‘ but whellier the part of the god was 
played by a man or an image we do not know ' (i 6 p 130). 
Among the Oraons the priest and his wife represent the dwmo 
personages, .laganiiath’s brule is put into the gnd’s bed, an<l 
a Brahman is said to 30 m her there, to play the god’s part. 

A further stage is reached when the fjod 
provided with a perniaiicnt^ wife or wives. 

The ancient Egi'ptian (ineen was held to he wedded to tlie 
god Ammon, who approached her in the likeness ot her turthli 
(•on.sort, the Pharaoh, as Uther Pendragon ajiproached Igroy ne 
and the hero Astrahakus the wnfe of Ariston, king of Spaita. 
Sumlarly, in Babylon a woman was kept in the lofty temple of 
Belas hiH wife. ‘The Indians of a village in Peru have liecn 
know'll to marry a beautiful girl, about fourteen years of age, to 
a st one shaiied like a human being, which they regarded as a 
god(AMrtccr) All the villagers took part in the marriage cere- 
inoiiv, which lasted three days, and was attended with much 
revelry. The girl thereafter remained a virgin and sacnllced to 
the idol for the people. They shewed her the uttermost rever- 
ence ami deemed her divine ’ (ih p. T4(>). 

Ill .such caseR the jiiovi.sioii of a wife wa.s [dobalily 
looked upon u.s an ordinary duty to the f;o(l, vnIio 
was tlioui^ld of in aiithrojionioijihic teims. Such 
wife frequently became Ins priestesw. And the 
relation between tiie god and his vife may not 
always have lieeii the direct cau.sc of fertility or 
other bles.sings to the worshipjieis, tliough doubt- 
less the neglect to provide a wife would have 
aroused tlie divine re.seiitment. 

In Indi.i, where prosULuLcb are attached to a ioinjile, they are 
first married to the god. The KaiUohuiB, a caste of Tamil 
weavers, deem it right that at least one girl in every family 
should be dedicated to the tenqvle service. At. C!oimbatore the 
niarriage ceremony is performed before the idol, ])resumahlv 
Siva A Brahman ties the iali upon her ; and at night the god 
IS represented bv a swoid, whicli ih laid by her side before any 
one else is allowed to a]>proach her. So realistically is the 
n iation between the god and the giil conceived that at her 
death the idol, as her husband, has to observe the customary 
death-pollution ; ('onsequently no puja is j>erfornied in the 
temple until her hotly has been disposed ot (K Thurston, Cartes 
and Tribes of S India, Madras, 1909, 111 . 37 ff.). A cereinoiiv 
widely practised in India is that of marrying Vi^ryu ton fitUi- 
pilant, or of marrying an a-tcrttf/ia -plant to a margma plant, and 
so forth. This is performed by husbands and wiv e.s to obtain 
offspring (Census of liuUa, Hill, Report, vii. 63, xvi 170, 
XXI. 39). 

Generally, when from varioiiR causes a jiantheon 
develojiR, the individual divinities become more 
or le.sH specialized, and the patronage of sexual 
love and human fecundity is often severed from 
that of the multiplication of flocks and herils ami 
t!ie seeds of the held. This has been tlie case x\ itli 
the Negro divinity Legba. In Gieeee the imported 
goihless Aphrodite tended in Uie same way to 
become the piddess of beauty and human love, 
obscuring the wider functions that she originally 
exercised and in many jilaces continued to share 
witli other divinities. In such cases the lici'iitious 
rites are often emjihasized and turned to uses in- 
volving more tlian a disregard — a conscious defiance 
— of all moral regulations. Societies deeply pene- 
trated with this cancer are on the way to ilissolu- 
tioii. 

But a much more legitimate motive dictates re- 
course to those divinities. The desire for otlspring, 
so vital to the species, is deeply imprinted in every 
normal individual. It is, irnleed, limited by the 
necessity for limling room and siib.sistence. Wliere 
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this condition prcHwes on the coninmnity, as among 
very low races and peoples hemmed in by geo- 
graphical or political obstacles, it is counteracted 
by infanticide ; but elsewhere it impels to rej)ro- 
duction. Women as Avell as men, and even more 
than men, wish for children. Nowhere is the wish 
more in evidence than among ]>atrilineal peoples, 
where women are held in esteem according as they 
aie, or are not, blessed with children, and it is a 
reproaclfHo a married woman to he childless. So 
strong is the desire for oflsj)ring that a man often 
cares not who has begotten the children reckoned 
to him. He will marry a woman who has j)roved 
her capa('ity for childbearing, in order to obtain 
n<tt only the children she may hereafter boar, but 
those she has already home. He will subject his 
will- to other men’s embraces with perfect indiller- 
ence, HO hmg as the children resulting become bis, 
or even for tlie purpose of thus accpiiring childien. 
In such a community, it need hardly be said, the 
issue of adultery — i.r. the wife’s connexion with a 
man iinlicenHiHl by the husband -is usually claimed 
by the latter, though he may dissolve tlie marriage 
or punish the wife even with death. Here, then, 
resort to divinities of fecundity to procure offspring 
is natural and, granted their* ability t^o bestow it, 
reasonable. Wlierever the desire for children is 
strong, such ii'sort is witnessed in custom and told 
in story. Ancestor- woisluj) lends iiself to the 
practice. An ancestor who founded or continued 
the family is interested in its ]>ermanence. If he 
be possessed of jiower, which Ids worship presumes, 
h(‘ will, when pio]»eily apjiroached, exercise that 
power to grant increase to lus st‘od. If is, there- 
fore, not without signiheance that his image should 
bo, as in some cases we have seen it to be, repre- 
sented in ithyjihallic form. 

The rites employed to attain the object are, as 
we have learned, very various. Vows, prayeis, 
and ofierings to the god are things of course 
When he is in phallic form, he is embraced ; ami 
for this purpose many objects are deemed phalli 
that were not so intended, A human rejiresentati ve 
may jday the part of the god. Mere contact with 
a sacred ob ject is often sufficient. Phallic amulets 
are everyw here in reipiest. They may be placeil 
in or about the dwelling, or, more likely, are w’orii 
on the jieison, so as to secure continuous contact. 
Speiial kinds of food, or food prepared with .special 
rites, may be prescribed, or the drinking of, or 
batliing in, various liquids (Haitland, Prim, 
Pafrnutj/, i. cli. ii. f.). These and other methods 
are mainly magical, and often have little or 
nothing directly to ilo with w'or.ship in the strict 
accejitation of the term. In either case recourse is 
had to the mysterious — a region in w Iiich worship, 
magic, and mediiine are as yet hardly distin- 
guished. 

Examples have already been given of the sexual 
act in relation to agricultural rites. At festivals 
tlie object of sexual licence, in the promotion of 
general fertility, the revival of nature, and the 
germination of the fruits of the earth, is sometimes 
obscured by the social character of the occasion. 
This is not the ca.se wdiere conjugal relations are 
ordained for the express purpose of assisting the 
grow'th of croiis. jBut the magical influence of 
the sexual act is deemed powerful over a mucli 
w ider sj)here. Many ceremonies must be performed 
only by virgins, or by per8on.s who have abstained 
for a }>eriod from intercourse with the opposite sex, 
and w ho are consequently held to be in a state of 
litual purity. 

Contrary to thia, the Akainba require the head of the villagre 
and hia wife to cohabit on the second and fourth nights of 
their prelimitiary occupation of the new site, when Uie village 
la removed (tb W. llobley, Ethnology of A-Kamha and other 
E African Tribes, Cambridge, IPK), p. 58)— probably a rite in- 
tended to lead to all sorts of good luck. Among the same 


people the father and mother must cohabit two days after their 
child's circumciHion ; otherwise the father cannot go atul drink 
beer at the feast, and the child's wound will not readily heal 
(if>. p. 09). In the month of January the Retihuana hold a 
general assembly of all adult males, on a day llxed b.v the 
chief, at the great kraal of the tribe. Certain ceremonies, ap- 
parently of a purilicatory nature, are performed; and thei are 
repeated by each man ui>on his own family at home. That 
mght every man rituall 3 ’^ sleeps with his chief wife If ho is 
away from home and unable to return, the year will prohai)I.\ 
he a year of calamity for him, and his chances of surviving il 
are slight. When he returns, he cannot cohabit with his mfe 
until after the next 3 'ear’s ceremony. The danger rests not 
only upon him, but also ujvon her, if the tieremonial cohabita- 
tion l>e omitted. She may , however, caJl in the assistance of 
another man, in case of her husband’s ab.sence , and aho is 
perfectly free from blame in so doing ; but the husband is 
under a grave interdict until an elaborate ceremony has been 
performed over him by the mcdieine-man {.} A I xxxv (I'Kift) 
Jll). Nor IS a sexual rite of this kind confined to the llantu 
race It is difficult to say whether the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills are, like the Bantu and their congeneis the true Negroes, 
specially libidinous. It is certain that then sexual morality is 
very low, and that there is no word for adultery in their lan- 
guage ; the evidence, indeed, points to a total absence of the 
concept of adultery, despite the fact that there are reeogmzcd 
husbands and wives. 'The 'rodas are composed of two non 
exogamous divisions— the Tartharol and the Teivaiiol. 'Ihe ^ 
18 the most sacred institution known to them It eoiupriseH a 
herd of buffaioes with a number of dames and grazinu districts 
tended by dairy-man priests. These dames belong exclusively 
to one or other Tarthar clan, but iha patol, or priest, must be 
aTeivali. He must he celibate. If he holds office continuously 
for eighteen years, he performs ceremonial mtereourse com- 
pletely nake<l on an apyiointed day with a Tarthar woman, 
chosen by iiimself and brought for the purjKwe into a neighbour- 
ing wood. Intercourse during the day-time is ordinaiily ac- 
counted iminoral, hut it does not .seem to disqualify him for his 
priestly duties. That the act has sonic ritual value seems clcai , 
from the very fact that it is directly contrary to the moral arul 
religious usages, l>ut it is not know'n exactly w’hat its value is 
(W. H. H Rivers, The Todas, London, 1$)(>6, pp. 529, 88, 10.8). 

WIhui a sexual act which infringes the acccided 
morality has no ritual value, it is often held to 
inodiice evil results on the weather or the harvest, 
blighting the crtips and causing sterility of women 
and of cattle, and other niisfortimes (Fra/er, 
PMf/rhe's Tt(slr, London, 1913, p. 4411’ ; (tP\ ])t. i., 
Thr Matjic Art, ii. 107 tt.). So much impoitaneo 
is attaclied in the lower culture to the act of sexual 
union. 

Whatever may be the exact import of the Toda 
rite, the apotroprcic intention of the rites just 
previously cited is Tnanifest, The same is to be 
said of a certain Australian rite. 

When the Kurnai of Oippsland saw the aurora Australia, 
‘they’ thought it to be Muntjan’s fire, whu’li might burn them 
up The old men then told them to exchange wives for fhe 
day, and the Href (the dri<*d hand of one of tJenr dead Kinsfolk) 
was swung backwards and forwards with cnos of “Send it 
away'” (A. W Howitt, Native Tnhea of S.-E, Australia, 
London, i9()4, p 277). These are obviously magical proceedings 
to avert the danger 

In the coiiise of this article we have referred to 
several dance.s and other ceremonies in which the 
actors who were charged with the priapic perform- 
ances weie masked. Possibly our own Jack-iii -the 
Green is a survival of such a figure. In these 
cases the personages repre.sented apiiear to b(‘ 
spirits of fertility, and their actions to be intended 
to bring about by sympaihetif! magic the impiegna- 
tion of nature, tbe reproduction or men and beasts 
and fruits of the earth. 

The Kokoyipot In the modern Thracian performance are dis- 
guised with goat-skins. In the Mandan dance the performers 
are buffaloes. Among the Karayasof Brazil, who live largely 
by fishing, a man is reported on such an occasion to have been 
masked as a dolphin with a gigantif’ ])lialln8 {Anihropos, vii 
[1912J 208, citing P. Ehrenreich, Beit rage zur Volkcrkunde 
Braaihens, Berlin, 1891, p. 35). 

In each case the supernatural being rejiresented 
takes the shape of the cre/ituie whose multiplica- 
tion is of the greatest impoitanee to the com- 
munity. In this way he embodies the reproductive 
jiower and process in general. 

Such presentations are not confined to sea-sonal 
festivals and rites at the opening or close of agri- 
cultural or Imnting labours. Perhaps the last 
connexion in wliich we Should look for them is 
that of death rites. In various parts of the world, 
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however, the sexual aet is associated with the 
customs observed on the occasion of a death. It is 
very commonly tabued for a certain period eitlier to 
the relatives or to the entire neighlxnirhood. But 
sometimes ceremonial cohabitation is enjoined. 

When a man dies aiuon^ the Akamba, his father and mother, 
if livinjf, must on the third da> have con jujfal relations, prior 
to their ritual purification and to the rehuniption of normal 
relations h;>- the other men and women of the village (Hoble^ , 

. 07). A niiS8ionar\, describing a mourning ceremony \^hic)i 
e had witnessed among the Baronga about Delagoa Bay, tells 
US that at a certain stage an elderly woman came forward sing- 
ing licentious songs and mimicking the coitus amid the plaudits 
of the assembled women ; and * another old woman of at least 
se\ent.\ ycaisofage followed her, and running with a mincing 
gait through the place, was uttering words of the same kind.’ 
.Junod’s comment is interesting* the period of mourning, he 
says, is a marginal period, according to van Gemiep’s sigmfleant 
terminology, between two normal periods of social evisteni'e ; 

‘ and these phases of life are marked for the Bantu by this 
strange contrast —prohibition of sexual intercourse and a shame- 
less overflowing of impure words and gesticulations.' The 
final rites purificatory of the death-pollution include ritual 
coition between the respective husbands and wives, after which 
ordiiiarv life is renewed (II. A. Junod, Thi Life of a S. African 
Tribe, 2 vols , Neuchfttel, 1»12-13. i 160, 162-156). On the Aarii 
Islands it is customary to exhume the corpse after a certain 
jienod, sometimes as long as three years, and to clean and pre- 
pare tiie bones for their permanent deposit in a cave Until 
this IS done the widow w'ears mourning garb and may not leave 
the house. The decayed corpse is brought down to the beach. 
The inhabitants of the village are there assembled All the 
mourning clothes of men and women, together with the corpse, 
are burned. The men earn a wooden phallus, the women a 
kifis. Singing all sorts of obscene songs, they leap round the 
flames like demoniacs, thrusting the phallus into the kteis and 
mutating the movements of copulation. The object of this is 
said to be to incite the widow to cohabitation, or to intimate to 
her in a forcible manner that she is now at libertjy' to marry 
again (Riedel, p 268) Beiond this, however, it is probable 
that the cerenion.i is a formal resumption of the normal ihfe 
of the \ilIago and a spell to stmiiilate leproduction On the 
Upiicr Alary, in Brazil, a German explorer witnessed a few 
years ago a mourning dance by masked figures representing 
spirits, who attacked and stormed the dwellintf of the deceased 
to the no small terror of the women and chilaren. Ultimately 
the wild scene ended in laughter ; and there followed dances by 
inasciueraders disguised as various animals. In one of these ail 
the performers took ]>art. They were provided w’lth dispropor- 
tionately large phalli, with which the\ mimicked the act of 
copulation a proceeding regarded b> both the actors and the 
spectators in a thoroughly serious fashion The explorer con- 
cludes that it was intended to produce fertility in human 
beings, animals, and plants alike, in tlic w'hole settlement—* an 
idea,’ he says, ‘full of demi moral import ami quite free from 
indecency in our sense ’ (T Koch Crurihcrg, Zwei Jahie unter 
den Indianem, 2 vols , Berlin, 1909 10, i, i;>3fT.). 

Thus the sexual orf^ans as tlie ^reat instriinients 
of reproduction are the enemies of sterility and 
death ; and as such they are exhibited and em 
ployed, actually or by symbol — that is to say, 
inagi(*ally — to coiinteracl the depredations of 
mortality. Tor the .same reason tlieyare regarded 
as having projihy lactic virtue against all sorts of 
evil influences. The destructive attacks of evil 
sjiirits ami the more insidious blasting iiower of the 
evil eye are alike subdued by them. Idiis general 
jiropliylactic virtue accounts for the common use 
of priapic figures and itlij^pballie statues, whether 
of gods or of ancestors. Much more than the 
specific gift of offspring or of abundant harvests 
was exjiected of the personages thus repiesented, 
whether gods or ancestors. They were often 
tutelary divinities, warding off all kinds of evils. 
Ht!re we have, there can be little doubt, an ex- 
planation of many rites in various parts of the 
world to be performed naked. 

Pliny tells us that in his Lmie it was believed that storms 
could be diverted and driven aw'ay by a woman siniph un- 
covering herself (//iV xxviii. 23). In order to secure his seed 
against the depredations of birds, in some of the .Saxon sel tie- 
merits in Transylvania the farmer Is recommended to go to 
the field before sunrise and, stripping naked, walk round the 
crop, ending by repeating a Paternoster. Then, dressing again, 
he must kindle some sulphur-fumes, take an c.-ir of corn in his 
mouth, and return straightway to the house without speaking 
to anybody. Elsewhere it is the farmer’s wife who performs 
the ceremony, holding a candle in her hand Against smut or 
damage by hail she also walks naked round the field by night at 
the first full moon after sowing (il. von Wlislocki, V olkHglauhc 
der Siehenh. Sacfigen, Berlin. ‘-<893, pp. 127, 1*29). Among the 
Tsiil tribe in Morocco, when rain is wanted, w’omen go to a 
retired place where they cannot be seen by men, and play, 


completely naked, a certain game of ball with wooden ladles 
The game itself has a magical effect here and elsewhere ; hut its 
virtue is emphasised by the nakedness of the players (E. Westci - 
marck, Ccrtinmxiei and Belief i in Morocco, Helsingfors, 191 IJ, 
p. 121). In the Trichinopoly district of 8. India, ‘wiien the 
tanks and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand 
naked on the bund and beat theirdrums ; and if too much rain 
falls naked men point firebrands at the sky. Their nudity* is 
supposed to shock the powers that bring the rain, and arrest 
their farther progress ’ (if>. u. l.SO ri., quoting Thurston, Omrnx 
and Siiperstitiona of Soutnern Jndia, London, 1912, p 309) 
The Oraoiis and Muyfjias of the Chota Nagpur plaIMm perform 
the yearly ceremony of driving away from the village the cm! 
spirits that cause cattle disease It takes place at night All 
the young umiiai ned men (who, because unmarried, are pre- 
sumed to he virgin and therefore possessed of ‘greater soul- 
jKiwer than married men’) are the performers. They aie 
naked, and with sticks in their hands, bellowing like cows, and 
breaking to pieces the earthen pots which they find in front of 
the houses, they chase the demon, represented for the nonce 
h^V the village cattle-herds, across the boundary to the next 
village {JJiAI xliv. [1914J 344) In Russia the peasant girls, 
clad only in their shifts, v\ ith loose hair and barefooted, ward off 
the cholera from their Mllage^^by dragging a jilouyli round it 
at midnight (an example is recorded in Daili/ Chronicle, .‘hd 
Julv 1905) Here the one remaining garment left to the girls 
ap)>ears to be a nicslerii concession to decency . In the same 
w’ay it seems prolwihlo that originally the Lui»erci in Rome ran 
round the base of the Palatine stark naked, to jicrlorm the 
lust rat to ot the city. Throughout the K. Indies a woman who 
dies in childbirth is the object of great dread. She becomes a 
powerful and malicious spirit. She misleads waifarers, she 
attacks pregnant women and those in childbed, she scdiues 
and emasculates men .Spec lal precautions are taken against 
her In the Philippines a Tagala husband whose wife is m 
travail mounts on tlie roof of his hut with his sword, shield, 
and spear, completely naked or with only* a loin-cloth, while 
sundry friends surround the hut below similarly uccoutieil 
They rage, they lunge, they hew the air, holding that by this 
fury and their nakedness they will frighten the patiavak, as 
this malignant ghost is there called, and drive her away 
Wayfarers who have lost the right path, belieying that their 
misfortune Is due to the patianak, ‘strip themselves and un 
cover their genital oigans, w'hereby the patinnak is terrified 
and no longer in a condition to lead them astray ' (Wilken, iii 
319). It has been suggested that the patianak has a more than 
ordinary fear of the phallus, because that was the cause of her 
pregnancy and therefore in the long run of her death. The 
inference does not seem necessary. The relation to the cata- 
strophe, whi(*h the patianak, hko all ghosts of persons dying 
violent deaths, so bitterly* resents, may have laid stress m 
popular belief on the terrifying power of the phallus, though 
there is no direct evidence of this. It is enough that she is a 
hostile spirit, a siiirit of sterility and destruction , against such 
the phallus ia a aefcnce and a countervailing power. 

There are, of course, many rites perfoimecl in a 
.state of nudity, for yvliicli other reasons may la* 
assif;Tied. It is not intended liere to suggest that 
all cases of ritual nudity are to he accounted foi 
by the ajiotrojiueic power of the s(‘xual or^qans, 
y\hich is manifested in the foie<j^oin;4 illustration". 

To deline the ^"eo;;r{ii>hical limits of phallic 
.symbols and ceremonies is not iiossible in the 
prescint state of our knowledge. Their range is 
w ide. They oyvetheii incciition to emotions w hich 
are the necessary outcome of the animal part of 
our nature. The probability is, therefore, that 
they are w'ell-nigli universal in the lower planes of 
culture, even yvhme they have not hitherto been 
recorded. And they are long preserved in spite of 
the growing refinement of tlie general advance of 
civilization. In some cases this is due to the fact 
that they have become interw*ov*en with a definite 
leligion. In other cases they are an atavistic re- 
version geneiated by inteu.se leligious emotion. 
More often they persist in tlie shape of sfiells and 
amulets. Magic, like religion, deals wuth the fears, 
the hopes, and the desires of mankind. Keligion, 
becoming more and more sublime, leaves the ba.ser 
elements of which it lias been purged to magic, 
which, on the other hand, becomes more and more 
deg:raded. The worship of the sexual organs, or of 
deities or nature-jiowers under their form, is, so far 
as our information goes, an uncommon phenomenon. 
Prominence of sexual attributes in an object of 
worship from whom fertility and plenty are ex- 
jiected by the w'orahipjier is more frequent, wdietlier 
that object he conceived ns god or as ancestor. In 
such a case jdiallic rites may or may not be part of 
the cult, but perhaps are liardly ever unmixed with 
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inagic. Magic, indeed, h the predominant element 
in phallic rites ; in the vast majority of such rites 
all trace of worshij) strictly so called is wanting. 
When magic beconies an outlaw from society, as it 
does in the higher cultures, one of the chief means 
by which it maintains its existence is the ministry 
to sexual impulses. Love-spells and philtres are 
a large portion of its stock-in-trade; rites and 
amulets to obtain children are hardly less in request 
in ma%y communities. These .s[)ell8, rites, and 
amulets are generally phallic, and often obscene 
and repulsive. Their consideration belong.s rather 
to niagic and witchcraft than to phallic worship, 
and it has been possible to give only very few illus- 
trations here. 

Wide-spread, however, as are the practices with 
which this article is concerned, and intimately as 
the^ are related to some of the deej)est emotions, 
it is worth while to remind oursclveft that they 
form a portion only of the history of religion. 'I'he 
caution is the more necessary sim^e tlie subject 
exercises .such fascination ui>on some minds as to 
have gi\ en o<;casion to the taunt that no one who 
studie.s it remains .sane. Concentration of atten- 
tion is apt to cau.se any subject to a.ssu!ne an 
importance which it may not in itself deserve. 
The sexual element is indigenous in human nature. 
But it is only one element, and its direct infiuence 
on religion may be exaggerated. There are many 
departments of life, and a variety of human 
interests, de.sires, and aspirations, represented by 
c.ults in which the sexual element has normally 
little or no share ; and th(;y increase with the pro- 
gress of civilization and the intellectual exjiansion 
of mankind. Keligious conservatism may preserve 
the sexual element for a time in a cult inherite<l 
from savagery. In the higher religions it lingers 
chielly in the negative form of asceticism, rising at 
times into delusion and monomania, or in other 
equally abiioinml manifestations of fanaticism. 

IjiTEBATcnE — The lileratvire of the subject Is voluminous. 
Some of the most important works have hocn iiulicated throujjh- 
out the article. In addition to them the following may be con- 
sulted : Clifford Howard, iSVx Warship*, Chicago, 11X12 ; J. G 
R. Forlong, Rivers of 2 vols., with separate chart, 

London, 1881k 

Among various German works there is an art. by F. Maurer, 
m Globus, xen, fllXl?) 2.'>C, entitled ‘ Der Phallusdienst bei den 
Israehlen nnd nabylomern.’ It contains a goo<l summary of 
what is known or alleged relating to phallic worship among the 
ancient Habyloniaiis and Israelites. 

E. S. Hartland. 

PHARISEES. — Some difhcult problems arise 
in connexion with the earlier history of Pharisaism 
which cannot be said yet to have been definitely 
solved. An attempt will he madti in this article 
to give some indication of these and of the imjiort- 
ant discussions that have been devoted to their 
eliKudation within recent years. See al.so art. 
Sadduceks. 

I. Origin and name. — As an active movement 
Pharisaism emerged from the Maccabiean conflict 
with surrounding heathenism, and liecame quies- 
cent only after the annihilation of the Jewish 
national life in the reign of Hadrian ; that is to 
.say, its activity extended over a period of nearly 
three centnrie.s, from the reign of John Hyreanus 
(1.35-105 B.c.)toA.D. 135. The Pharisees ahead y 
appear in the reign of Hyreanus as a powerfully 
organized party (Josephus, Ant. xiii. x. 5-7), and 
no doubt were in existence even earlier {ib. v. 9). 
Their general aim was to continue and make 
effective the work which the earlier teachers of 
the Law had begun, viz. the application of the 
T6rah to the practical affairs of everyday life. 
But Pliaiisaism, though dominantly legalistic in 
character, was more than mere legalism. As 
Elbogen ^ has pointed out, 

f Die Reliqionsanschamtnijen der Pharisaer, p. 2 The 
italica are Elbogen's. 


‘The Pharisees arc usuallj described as the party of narrow 
legalistic tendencies, and it is forgotten how strenuously they 
laboured against the Hellenizing movement for the mainteri- 
aiioe of inoaotheism ; it is forgotten that Hay built up relujinus 
individualimn and purely spiritual vwrshtp ; that it was 
through them more especially that belief in a future life was 
deepened ; and that they carried on a powerful mission (pro- 
paganda). They are represented as merely the guardians of 
the Pentateuch, and the fact is overlooked that they no less 
esteemed the Prophets and Hagiographa, and were not less 
careful to make it their duty, in the weekly expositions of tin* 
Scriptures [in the Synagogues], to preach to the people the 
trtiths and kojies of lehn ion out of these books.' 

In the famous passage of Josephu.s referred to 
above the rujiture between the PliariKees, already 
a powerful party, and the governing authority, 
represented by the ruler, is placed by Josephus in 
the reign of John Hyreanus. According to the 
story, the breach grew out of an incident at a 
banquet given by the ruler, when a Pharisee was 
indiscreet enough to sugge.st that the ruler shoubl 
divest himself of the lugh-priesily functions and 
content himself with the civil government. When 

{ iressed to give a reason, the Pharisee is said to 
lave mentioned a rumour (which wa.s in reality 
baseless) that the mother of Hyreanus had been 
a caj^tive.^ The result was an open rupture, and 
Hyreanus is alleged to have withdrawn from the 
Pharisaic party, of which he had been hitherto 
a zealous member. In the Talmud, however 
{T. Ji. Qiddmhin, 66«), the story is referred to 
Alexander Jaimai (Jannieus), who reigned 104-78 
B.C., and this is probably its correct setting, 'riie 
reign of Hyreanus, as Josephus liimself says, was 
peaceful and happy, while that of Alexander 
Jannai was characterized by war and bloodshed, 
and also ^ violent conllicts with the Pharisees. 
As Israel Friedlandcr says,^ 

‘ The whole story points (jlearly to the unfortunate conditioim 
a« the\ existed in the time of Jannai and, when looked at in 
this light, the Talmudic account, though curtailed in some 
jiarts, receives its proper historical setting such as we wouM 
seek m vain in the version of Josephus.’ 

We may conclude, then, that the Pharisees lirst 
appear as an influential }>arty umler that name in 
the reign of dohn Hyreanus ; that the latter ruler 
favoured them throughout his long and prosperous 
reign, and was under their influence ; and that the 
breach between the party and the ruler took place 
in the reign of ‘ King ’ Alexander Janrwiis. We 
need not follow the later fortunes of the jwirty in 
detail, their persecution under Jaameus and tri- 
umph under liih widow, Queen Salome Alexandra 
(reigned 78-69 B.C.). For a lon^^ time they (con- 
tinued to exercise great political fiower, not 
alway.s, perhaps, wisely. Jiie separation of the 
liigh-priestliood from the kingship may be traced 
to their influence. In the so-called Pscflms of 
Solomon the impression produced by the terrible 
events that followed the break np of the Has- 
monivan dynasty and the intervention of the 
Boman.s under Pompey, who massacred thou- 
sands of the Jews in Jerusalem, is reflected in a 
Pharisaic writer. The psalmist evidently regaids 
the bloody chastisement which the Jews had to 
endure at this time as proceeding from the hand 
of (iod. ft Avas the punishment inflicted on tlie 
[leople for having ac^quiesced in the usurjiation liy 
the Hasmomeans of the royal dignity which had 
been reserved for the Messianic prince of tin* 
House of David. The Jewish scholar Moritz Fried- 
lander, in his stimulating and suggestive A\ork, 
Die relief iosen Beivegungen iuncrhnlh des Judvn- 
tum^ im Zeitalter Jesti (Berlin, 1905), take.s a 
very unfavourable view of the Pharisees of this 
period and later down to the time of tlie destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), regarding them as 
I This would he a legal disqualification for the high- 
priestbood. 

2 ‘ The Rupture between Alexander Jannai and the Pharisees, ’ 
In Jt^R, new ser., iv. [101.^14) 444. The whole article is 
important. 
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a narrow legalistic party, who were corrupted hy 
l>eing mixed up with politics, 'riii.s is hardly just 
to the party as a whole. Doubtless there was an 
extreme element, represented later by the Zealots, 
who took an active, and sometimes sinister, part 
in political movements. But there also existed 
a large section who were truer to the ideals of 
tlieir spiritual ancestors the ^Tasidim, or * pious,’ 
who were primarily interested in the maintenance 
and furtherance oi religion as they understood it, 
and, so long as those intere.sts were not menaced 
by the political icgime, were content to leave 
|)olitica alone. 

The explanation of tlie name ‘Pharisees’ is 
a ditlicult and unsolved nroblcm. The Hebrew 
form of the name, /itrils/nin, apparently means 
‘ sejuiratihts,’ and, if originally given, as seems 
probable, by op])onentH, may have been intended 
brand the party as disloyal, those who separated 
themselves from loyal obedience to the king. Or 
it may have originally meant ‘ the expelled ’ or 
‘dismissed,’ viz. from the Sanhedrin, It seems 
I>rol)able that a division did take jdace in the 
Sanhedrin by wliich it became finally separated 
into two groups or parties, the Sadducees ( = the 
priestly group) and the Pharisees (=the lay 
memhers of that body representing tlie popular 
party). Latei the J*harisees, accepting the name, 
seem to have given it a diderent meaning, viz. 
those who sejiarated themselves from the wii-ked 
Sadducees,^ Kohler^ explains the name os meaii’ 
ing ‘ “ one who separates liim.self,” or keeps away 
from persons or things impure, in order to attain 
the degree of holiness and iighteousne.ss reqniied 
in those who would commune with God.’ He cites 
in suppuit of this explanation the tann perishuth, 
wliicii means ‘abstinence’ or pious self-restraint. 
But, on the face of it, this meaning has all the 
appearance of bein^j secondary, and it is to be 
noted that the Habblnical literature itself uses the 
term pen'ishtn in the sense of ‘ seceders.’ * Another 
and most ingenious exjjlanation is that nroposed 
hy Leszynsky in his work on the Saadueees.^ 
LeHzynsli:y argues that the Pharisees were in no 
sense a ‘separatist’ party, as is commonly as- 
sumed, but arose from the ranks of the people as 
tlie champions of }>o]>nlar religious custom. So 
far from separating themselves from ordinary life 
and aflairs, they flung themselves ivith fierce 
energy into these. Against them were arrayed 
the Sadducees, omiosing to tlieir oral tradition the 
wiitten TOrah. The opposition, of course, aflected 
only certain specific points, but on these the 
l^liarisees did not hesitate to exalt their own tradi- 
tion, even when this was in apparent conflict witli 
the written word of the Law. Leszynsky explains 
the name ‘Pharisee’ as connoting originally ‘ex- 

1 )011 11 der ’ or ‘ interpreter ’ rather than ‘ separatist.’ ® 
t is supj)osed that the jiarty came to be called 
‘expounders’ or ‘interpreters’ [j}f‘rnshim) as the 
result of a long dispute. For a long time con- 
troversy raged within the Pharisaic party on the 
is.sue whether the oral tradition should be adjusted 
to, and find its justification in, the written Law. 
At first the section of the Pharisees opptised to 
this poliiy triumphed ; hut after the time of 
Simeon hen Shetah (flourished before and after 
78 B.C.) the policy of linking up tlie oral tradition I 


with Scripture prevailed. Leszynsky finds support 
for this view in an obscure [lassage of the Mishnah 
{^ag. ii. 2) which lie explains in an ingenious 
manner of his own. Tlie name ‘ Pharisee,’ accord- 
ing to this view, means ‘ interpreter ’ (of Scripture) 
in the interests of the oral traditional Law. It did 
not originally denote the whole party who cham- 
pioned the oral Law, hut only a section of it. 
Their original name was ‘ ^asidim,’ ^ but in time, 
when the new policy prevailed, the nameo' Phari- 
sees’ naturally attached itself to the whole party. 
A not inconsiderable difficulty attaching to 
Leszynsky’s tlieory is that the form of the woril 
ph'iishim, which is passive, does not lend itself 
ea.sily to the meaning ‘ inter])reters.’ On the 
whole, the explanation })roj>osed by Lauterbach, 
that the name= ‘ seceders’ or ‘ expelled ’ (viz. from 
the prie.stly Sanhedrin), is most probable. It 
suits admirably the historical circumstances of the 
time when the Pharisees liist emerge into ]>romi- 
nence as an active and influential party. According 
to Lauterbach, the original name of the Pharisees 
for tliemselves was ‘ the wise of Israel ’ (Sn-ii?' 'Ddd).*-^ 
Another name, used by the Pharisees among them- 
selves, was ‘colleague’ or ‘ fellow-member.’ 
This connoteil niemhership of a close association, 
or hAbilrnh^ to which only those were admitted 
who ‘in the presence of three members, pledged 
themselves to the strict observance, of Levitical 
purity, to the avoidance of closer association with 
the ’Am ha-Are:f [i.e. those living outside (he 
standaids of the Law], to (he sciupuluus payment 
of tithes and other imposts due (o the priest, (he 
Levite, and tlie poor, and to a conscientious regard 
for vows and for otlier people’s pio])erty.’^ But it 
is doubtful how far, if at all, such an organization 
existed in Palestine before A.i). 70. 

2. Antecedents and development. — It has already 
been pointed out that the I^haiisees earned on, 
and made effective, the work which (he earlier 
teaidiers of the Law limi begun, the a])pIication of 
the Torah to the practical aflairs of everyday life. 
This earlier class of teachers of the Law went by 
the name of ‘ tlie SofCrim,’ being so called because 
they taught the people out of ‘ the hook of the 
hiiw' {S(i/'cr ha-t6'rnk). Their teaching was hasod 
directly on the simj)le and j)lain text of the Law, 
no doubt Avith a certain amount of interpretation 
and explanation, but all of the simplest character. 
The period of the Sofurim came to an end Avitli 
Simon the Just (the first of that name), about 
3(X)-270 B.c.^ It therefore ceased just about the 
time when Greek influence had begun i)Owerfully 
to affect JcAvish communal life in Palestine, and 
new conditions had begun to groAv up in the life of 
the people. 

The period during Avhich the S6f6i1ni controlled 
the religious teaching and exercised supreme 
authority in regulating the religious affairs of the 
community thus covered the Persian period and 
the transition period that folloAved. During this 
time the ciicumstances of the JeAvish community 
in Palestine underAvent no great clianges. 

‘The Book of the T.aw accepted from Ezra by these early 
toiuiders and organizers, with the few simple interpretations 
given to it by the Soferim, was therefore sufficient for almost 
all the needs of the community throughout the entire Persian 
period.’* 


1 Cf. Lauterbach, m Studies in Jewish Literature in Honour 
of Kohler, p. 196. 

’ 2 Art. ' PhariMees,’ in JE ix. 661*. 

3 (Jf T. B. Pes. 706, where ‘the argument of seceders' is 
referred to, i.e. those who have left the college and established 
a school of their own. 

4 Phnrisaer und Sadduzaer. 

5 The term is constantly used in the Rabbinical literature 

in the sense of ‘ explain ’ or ‘ make explicit ’ (cf. ' explana- 
tion’). Just as = a«d rn'5 = so = 

DW37 (i.e. ‘interpreters’), according to Leszynsky. 


^ The Haaidim (* Assidsoans ') appear as an organized part.\ in 
the early Maccahssan period. The> are mentioned in 1 Mac. 
as strict ofiservers of the law ( 21 '-’), and abstainers from tlungs 
unclean (l®2f ). Possibly these (lasidim are referred to in some 
late Psalms (e.g. 149). 

2 Cf. also the constantly recurring expression in the early 

Rabbinical literature n’nVj?, ‘ the disciples of the wise.' 

3 Kohler, in JE ix. (561 (citing Dent ii. .H). 

4 In Pirqe AbhOfh, i. 2, he is designated as being ‘of the last 
survivors of the men of the Great Synagogue,' i.c. he belonged 
to the last of the SofCrfm 

» Lauterbach, in JQB, new ser., vi 34. 
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No doubt slight changes did develop in the inner 
life of Uie community, and these were reflected in 
new religious customs. But, as Lauterbach rightly 
points out,^ 

‘ All these necessary modiflcations and even the few new lavws 
I required] the Sofcriin could easily read into the written La\\ 
by means of interpretation, or even embody the same in the 
Book by means of some sliKdit indie, ations in the text iteelf. 
Thus they found in the Book of the Law all the teachingfs they 
requiredji^ 

The Soierim were able to do tins because they were also the 
actual bcribes w'hoso business it was to jirejiare copies of the 
Book of the Law. If they desired to teach a certain law, 
custom, or practice, because they considered it as part of the 
religious teachings, although it could not be found in, or 
interpreted into, the Book of the Law, thej would cause it to 
be indicated by some slight change in the text. . . . They did 
not hesitate to do so, because the}' did not in any way change 
tlie law as they understood it. The changes and corrections 
which they allowed themselves to make in the text w'ere of 
such a nature that they did not affect the meaning of the 
passage^ but merely gave to it an additional metming, thus 
suggesting the law or custom which they desired to teach. In 
this manner they succeeded in grafting upon the written Law 
all these newl,s developed law's and customs which they con- 
sidered genuinely Jewish.’ 

Simon the Just, the last of the Soffirfm (f not 
later than 270 li.c. ), was himself high-priest, and 
no doubt tlic body of teachers of which he was 
the head was mainly priestly in chaiactor and 
pevaomiel. But after his death the activity of 
these teachers as an authoritative body seems to 
have largely ceased. 

‘ Even the authority of the Iligh-ipriest was undermined. . . . 
Jva 3 ’'mpn arose who had as much influence among the people 
and with the government as the High-priest, and they became 
leudirN.’*'* 

'Die old control ovei i»o])ular religious custom by 
the higli-piiest and the body ot teachers under 
him — which had been possibl(3 while the community 
was stable and (to a large extent) self-contained — 
was no longer jiosbible. New customs and jirac- 
tices gradually arose for which there were no pre- 
cedents in the old tradition, oi in the text of the 
Law itsidf, and gradually estal>hshed themselves 
among the ])eo})le. Stil\ the need was felt for 
maintaining the authority of the Law and tradition, 
and so there arose a body of lay teach(!rs, who 

i irivately devoted themselves to the study of the 
jaw, which now became ‘ a matt/er of private 
jiiety, and as such . . . was not limited to the 
priests.’® No doubt there were faithful priests 
Avho assisted this movement. Thus for .some 70 or 
HO years — from about 270 to 190 n.C. — there seems 
to have been a break in authoritative teaching. 
The text of the Law and the study of it were pre- 
served dining this interval by the ]»iety of indi- 
vidual teachers, both jiriests and laymen. About 
190 B.C., or a few ;years earlier or later, it is prob- 
able that this stale of things was brought to an 
end by the organization of the Sanliedrin, an 
authoritative body consisting of priests and lay 
teachers, which was able to regulate olheially the 
religious afl'airs of the people. It was their -task 
to liarnioiiize the laws of the fatliers with the life 
of their own times ; and this task had become 
exceptionally difficult because the new religious 
customs that had grown up among the people had 
now (owing to lanse of time) come to be regarded 
by them as traditional, and meanwhile, also, the 
text of the Law had become rigidly fixed — it was 
no longer possible introduce slight verbal modi- 
fications, as the earlier Soffirtm had done. How 
was the problem to be solved ? It was apparently 
in connexion with tlie issues raised by this aifficuity 
that that division took place in the Sanhedrin 
which later led to the secession (or dismissal) from 
that body of those w'ho came to be called ‘Phari- 
sees,’ i.c., as explained above, ‘seceders.’ But, 
before this critical state of affairs was reached, a 
long period of discussion and controversy seems to 

1 Lauterbach, in JQR, new eer., vi. 84 , 36. 
a lb. p. 87. 8 Ib. p. 48 
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have ensued. The priestly, at that time the most 
powerful, element in the Sanhedrin wished to 
maintain the sacred and obligatory chauudor of 
the w ritten TOrah, a.s ajiart from the new religious 
customs. According to Lauterbach, they wished 
to give authoritative recognition to the latter by 
special deciees, i.ssued and modified from time to 
time, to suit varying eircii instances, by priestly 
authority in accordance with l)t 17**’^®. The.se 
decrees were not to be put on a level with the 
sacred text of the written Law, but were to be 
regarded as authoritative so long as they remained 
in force. On the other hand, the Ilasidim, or 
members of the ‘ pious ’ party, largely representiql 
by the lay teachers, in the Sanhedrin would not 
accept this solution. Tliey were unwilling to 
recognize any such extension of purely ]iriestly 
authority, and contended that their own authority 
as teachers was equal to that of the jniests, and 
that all autliorized religions custom must be bast‘d 
directly ujion the Law’ or its equivalent. 

* Acknowled^rnifi: the Law of the fathois to be the sole 
authority, these lay teac.hers now had to find all the dccisjuns 
and rules necessary for the pracfu’al life of their time contained 
or implied in the Ijaw They- also had to devise methods for 
connecting with the Law all those new decisions and customs 
which were now universally observed by the people, thus 
making them ajvpear as part of the laws of the fathers ’I 

Two methods, according to Lauterbach, w-tue 
adojitcd to .secure this result. One was to extend, 
by means of new exegetical motliodH, ( he system 
of Midra.sh, ?.c. to deduce from the letter of the 
Law itself justification for particular rule.s and 
customs. Tlii.s method W'as, as a matter of fact, 
adopted on a large .scale and diwadopcd by the 
I’lmrisaic te.'u her.s, and has given birth to a vast 
hmnieneutical literature. The methods usetl were, 
as IS w'ell known, highly artificial and conudex. 

‘The other method was to enlarge the definition of the term 
“Law of the Futhers.” bo as to mean more than merclv the 
written Bt)ok of the Law with all its possiiile uitcrpretaiions. 
In other words, it meant a declaration of the belief that not all 
the laws of the fathers were handed down in the written words 
of the Book, hut that some religious laws of the fathers w'cri* 
transmitted orally, independently of any connexion with the 
Book.' 2 

This ‘oral Law’ (19 which later, in 

an expanded form, was em bodied in the official 
Mislinah, was regarded as coeval and of eiiual 
jiuthority with tlie written Tbiiili. Thus, according 
t-o Lauterbach, t he oral Law is a figment iiivontcd 
by the l^harisces to lend authority to popular 
leligious customs wliich had become established. 
However this may be, Laiitei bach’s leconstriietion, 
sketched above, gives the best explanation that 
has 3 ’et been jiroposed to account for the somewhat 
complicated facts.® It aci-ounts for the seiiaration 
of the l^harisees from the Sadducees (in the earlier 
Hanheilrin), and for their emergence as distinct ami 
bitterly opposed parties at the time when their 
party naim^s first emerge into tlie light of history ; 
it also makes [ilain how this divergence had been 
piepared for by previous events and by the re- 
ligious situation that had in consequence arisen. 

3 . Aims and religious position.- The ag« -long 
conflict between the Sathhicees and the PliariseeH 
was tlie moat important factor in the develoimicnt 
of Jmlaism. The IMiarisees, as we have seen, were 
tlie champions of the oral Law wliich at first was 

3 uite independent of tlie written Tdiafi, and wfis 
eeply entrenched in ol<l popular cu^toni and n^^age. 
On the other hand, tlie Sadducees mainly repre- 
sented the old conservative jiositions of the jiriest- 
hood, and inherited the tradition of the older 
scribisni. The ‘scribe,’ as he is depicted in Siraeh 
(c. 190 B.C.), is a judge and man of aflairs, a culti- 
vated student oif ‘wisdom,’ well acquainted, of 
course, with the contents of the written Law, and 
1 Lauterbach, in ./y/i, new se >, vi 57 f. 2 //,. p. 53 . 

8 It has not been possible to Btate fully the arguments which 
wipivirt tliese views. They can be read in tlie articles already 
cited. 
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a frequenter of the courts of kings. He belongs to 
the leisuretl, aristocratic class, and is polos asunder 
from the typical I’liarisee and teacher of the Law, 
who was diawn from the ranks of the neople. It 
was in the reaction against Hellenism that T6rah- 
study, among the people and m the sense explained 
above, was born. The public reading and exposi- 
tion of it in the synagogues probably dates only 
from tlie Maccalnean period. Both imrties Avere 
compelled now to devote themselves to TOrah-study 
in the new and exacting way demanded by the 
times, the Sadducees because, on their vieAv, the 
LaAv was the only valid standard for fixing juristic 
and religious practice, and the Pharisees because 
it was necessary for them to adjust their oral 
tradition, as far as possible, to the written word. 
'I’he first result of Pharisaic activity in this direc- 
tion was the development of a remarkably rich 
and subtle exegesis. A further result was the 
evolution of new laAvs by exegetical methods.' 

The Pharisees were tlius essentially a democratic 
party in the sense that tliey wore them.sel ves mainly 
drawn from the people and safeguarded the re- 
ligious rights and privileges of the laity as again.st 
the aristocratic and exclusive priesthood. The 
reaction against the Hellenizing movement Avas 
largely strengthened Iw their Avork in succession 
to that of tlie earlier Hastdim ; they democratized 
religion by making the Scriptures the possession 
of the people, and expounding these in the Aveekly 
assemblages of the Synagogue. In marked con- 
trast Avith those of the Sadducees, their judgments 
in questions of law Avere, as is well known, of a 
niih! and conij^assionate character. When it is 
realized how tliey spent their energies Avithout 
stint, in the work of instructing the peojile in the 
Thrall, and in bringing religion to bear upon 
popular life, their enormous influence Avith the 
jieonle generally, to aaIucIi Jo-sephus testifies, is 
explained. 

.Josephus says that the Pharisees led the people, compelling 
even the pnostly aristocracy to yield to them. ‘Pnu'ticallj 
nothing was done by them [the Sadducees] ; for whenever they 
attain olHce they follow — albeit unwillingly and of compulsion 
— wJiat the Pharisees say, because otherwise they w'ould not be 
endured by tJie people ’ (..4 7if. xvin, i, 4). 

In manifold ways the influence of the Pharisees 
made itself felt ujion the religious life and in.stitu- 
f ions of the peojile. The observance of the Sabbath 
and holy days AA^as invested with special sanctity 
in the home. As at the sacrifices in the Temple, 
A\ine Avas used in honour of the day. ‘ Kemember 
the Sabbath Hay to keep it holy ’ Avas interpreted : 

‘ Ueiiieinher it over the Avine,’ and was embodied 
in the ceremony of (jiddush, ‘ sanctilii^ation.’ ^ They 
made the observance these days popular, and 
succeeiled in imparting to tliem a character of 
domestic joy. W hereas by the conservative priest- 
hood such occasions were regaided mainly ns 
Temple festivals, the Pharisees strove to bring tliem 
into the common life of the people. Their influence 
on the Temple .services was also of a democratic 
(diaracter. They introduced the recitation of daily 
prayers beside the sacrifices {7 amid, v. 1), and 
founded the institution of the Ma'^rnadoth^ i.e. 
the deputation of lay Israelites wliich Avas present 
in the Temple at the daily sacrifice.* They also 
pro(;laimed the doctrine tliat the priests were 

1 The thirteen exegetical principles of R. Ishmael (developed 
from an earlier nucleus attributed to Hillel) are set forth in 
S. Singer's Hebrew-English AtUhorixed Daily Prayer Book, 
I/ondon, 1914, p. 13. They are explained and illustrated in M. 
Mielziner, Jntrod. to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894. 

3 For a description of this ceremony see W. O. E, Oesterlev 
and G. H. Box, The Religion and Wortthxp of the Synagogue^, 
I.ondon, 1911, p. 376 ff. 

Onl> a deputation was present in the Temple. The other 
meml>ers of the ‘course* on duty AA’ho had been left behind in 
the towns and country distriote assembled in the local syna- 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was being offered in the 
Temple) and engaged In pra\er and the reading of Scripture 
(see Ta Anlth, iv, 2, and cf. Schiirer, HJP iii. 276 f.). 


but the deputies of the people (cf. Mishmlh, 
Y6mdy i.). 

‘While the Sadduccan priesthood,' sajs Kohler, ‘regarded 
the Temple as its domain and took it to be the privilege of tlie 
high pnest to offer the daily burnt offering from his o^\ii 
treasury, the Pharisees demanded that it be furnished from tlie 
Temple treasury, which contained the contributions of the 
people.' 1 

Furtliev, they secured Temple sanction for certain 
popular customs Avhich Avere not enjoined <,in the 
LaAV. Such Avas the great festival of the water- 
drawing at the Feast of Tabernacles, when a liba- 
tion of Avatcr Avas brought in procession from the 
Pool of Siloani to the Temple and solemnly poured 
on the altar. It was, perhajis, originally regarded 
as symbolical of rain. Dining tlie feast, which 
lasted seven days, tlie libation of Avater was made 
each day at the time of the morning .sacrifice, ami 
it IS to this cu.stom that Christ implicitly refers in 
Jn 7*“^ ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.’ This Avas one of the most jiopular of 
Temple ceremonies, and the Mishnali referring to 
it and its accompaniments .says ; 

‘He who has not seen the j(>.v of the water-drawing has 7iever 
teen joy in hm life.' 

Tlie Phari.^^aic institution of tlie or phylac- 

teries, on the head and arm seems to have been 
devised as a counterpart of the high-priest's diadem 
and breast - plate, and to have been reganled as a 
consecration of head and aim ; and in the same 
way the m^zilzdh, or door-po.st .symbol, Avas regarded 
as symbolizing the consecration of the home. Both 
observances Avere, of course, deiived from the text 
of Senuture (Dt 6*’^- IP®*-), and doubtle.ss originally 
had talismanic associations ; but the.se Avere, to a 
large extent, forgotten. The Pliarisees .strove to 
make their symbolism really religious. They also 
infused ncAv and more specifically religious ideas 
into the oUservance of the old traditional fe.stivals 
and solemnities. One of the iiio.st signilicant of 
these Avas their doctrine regarding the Day of 
Atonement. They boldly transferied the atoning 
poAver fiom the higli-prie.st to the day itself, so 
that atonement might be oUec'ted apart from sacri- 
fice and priest. The one indisjiensahle condition 
AA^as true repentance, on the necessity of which the 
Kabbinic literature lays the utmost stress. Simi- 
larly the New Year Festival ha-shdndh) 

became the annual Day of Judgment; and tlie 
Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost (originally a puicly 
agiicultural festival), became the Festival of Ke- 
vclation, or the Oiving of the LaAv. They also 
improA^ed the status of women, relaxing the rigour 
of the old laAvs of purification, and, by the institu- 
tion of the niairiage-docuiiient (or settlement), 
piotected the Avuman against arbitrary divorce, 
'riieir general aim, apparently, Avas to invest the 
Avoinan in the home Avith as much dignity as 
po.ssible. In consequence they enjoyed, as Josephus 
tells us, great popularity with the Jewi.sh women 
{Ant. XVII. ii. 4). Among their other great 
achievements they fixed the canon of Scripture, 
built up the Synagogue service and litnrg^y, ami 
establislied a system of religious instruction by 
means of elementary schools, supplemented by the 
Synagogue. 

The enormous influence of the Pharisaic party 
on the religious life of the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine is thus clear ; and it undoubtedly operated in 
the time of Jesus and the apostles. In the Syna- 
gogue and outside the Temple it was supreme. 
Even within the Temple it made itself seriously 
felt. Apparently, however, the Pharisees did not 
secure full control of the Temple ritual till the two 
decades that preceded the destruction in A.D. 70 
[c. A.D. 60-70). Thus in the time of Jesus the 
Temple services were still mainly conducted in 
accordance with the old priestly traditions (though 
1 JE ix. C62». 
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not, as we have seen, entirely). Both the Sanhe- 
iliin and the Temple were still dominated by the 
priestly aristocraev, 'riiis comes out very clearly 
in the details of the trial of Jesus, as narrated in 
the (lospels. The procedure adopted violated the 
canons of the criminal law acooptod by the Phari- 
sees, and embodied in the Mishnah.^ It is clear 
enough from the Gospels, indeed, that the chief 
actors i^n the tra^^edy were the members of the 
hi^rh- priestly party. 

The Pharisaic ideal was tlie exact opposite of 
what IS understood by ‘prot^ress’ in the modern 
world. While in modern life the tendency is to 
secularize ever more and more all dej)artments of 
human activity, the Pharisees consistently strove 
to briii^j: life more and more under tire dominion of 
religious observance. But observance — ceremonial 
-was valued mainly because of its educational 
worth. By carefully formed habits, by the cere- 
monial of religious observance, religious ideas could 
be impressed ujion tlii^ people’s mind and heart. 
Hut the outward was, at any rate ideally, .sub- 
ordinated to the inward. Thus in the prescriptions 
thatocciii in the Misliinih and Tdsefta regarding 
prayer the necessity of conscious direction of the 
thoughts to the objects of the prayer {/uiwwdiiah) 
is in.sisted upon. Nor is it clear that the Pharisees 
put all the requirements of religious observance on 
exactly the same level, and made no di.stinctions. 
'riie essential marks of their jnety are well summed 
up in a Talmudic passage as follows : 

‘Three distinjfuishing charaoteriHUcB mark the people of 
Nrael—compassion, humility, and the practice of benevoleri<‘e j 
(acts of kmaness) ’ ^ 

'The three purely religious duties M-liich were most 
«‘mpha.size(l have been coiiibiiiecl in a phrase wJiitJi 
has becoiiU'acomuHmplace inPhansaie(Ilabbinical) 
literature; ‘penitence, jirayer, and charity’ (na'itr^n 
; tiu'se ‘ avert the evil doom.’ ‘ Charity ’ 
(npnii) is one of the ‘ good woi ks’ — a mi.^vah in fact 
-wliich are a prominent feature in Pharisaic piety. 

4 . The Pharisees in the NT, —It must not be 
supposed that Pharisaism, during its active period, 
was all of one type. It was, as a matter of fact, 
sharjJy divided into opposing .sections or ‘schools.’ 
Prtjhably these divisions are not exhausted by the 
ojiposing schools of Ilillel and Shammai. There 
were doubtles.s apocalyptical Phari.sees, as well as 
others who strove to relegate apocalyptic to the 
background. Before A.D. 70 Pharisaism of various 
shades was struggling for supremacy. The later 
Piabbinism has ahsorhed its spirit, hut breathes a 
.serener atmosphere. It is less polemii; in character, 
and doubtless had itself been to some extent in- 
fluenced by the elements which opixised the earlier 
Pharisaism. Among these, as we have seen, one 
of the most important was the party (or narties) of 
the Sadducees. But it is necessary also to re- 
meniher the presence of Avarring schools among 
the Pharisees themselves, if we are to estimate the 
NT evidence rightly. There was certainly an 
extreme and fanatical section, to be found, it would 
appear, among the school of Shammai (though not 
embracing all Shammaites), which was open to the 
charge of formalism and hypocrisy. Pharisees of 
this type were severe and exacting in tlieir require- 
ments, and bitterly narrow and exclusive. It seems 
probable that it was against this section that the 
polemic in the Gospels was primarily directed. 
Je.suH denounced this hypocritical section of the 
Pliarisees. The Talmud* also denounces them. 
But on the other side w’ere the mild and peace- 
loving disciples of Hillel. 

A brief examination of one of the Gospel accounts 

^ See esp. the tractate Sanhedrin. 

2 T. Ji. Yfhhdmdth, 79a. 

In the well-known passage in T. J. B^rdk. ix, 14&, which 
rlaSHifles Phariiiees into leven classen, flve of which fluggeat 
fanUn (including grave hypocrisy). 


will serve to illustrate what has been said. That 
Jesus came into conflict with the scribes and Phari- 
sees is attested very clearly in the oldest tradition 
of the Synojitic Gospels. Two Hj)ecific instances of 
points of conflict of great importance are given, 
viz. the question of vows (a son by pronouncing 
the word qorhan being permit ted to relieve himselt 
of the duty of helping a parent [Mk 7®*’*]), and a 
question 01 ritual luiriiication, the obligation, viz., 
to wash the hands before meals (Mk 7*'*). To the 
historicity of both these accounts strong objection 
has been raised on the Jewish side, it being alleged 
that the Pharisees could never have tolerated such 
a breach of the moral law as neglect of duty to 
parents on the ground of tradition ; and, further, 
that the laws of purification did not api> 1 y to tlie 
ordinary layman in daily life at all, but only on 
the rare occasions when he visited the Temi»le.’ 
(Jtherwise they were obligatory only on the priests. 

It is not possible to (Uscuss these points fully 
here. But .something may be said on tlie question 
of the ritual hand-washing. It is noticeable thai 
the rebuke by Je.sus of the Pharisees as describeil 
in Mk 7 is directed against a hypociitical section 
(v.«, ‘ you hypocrites’). These are roiireseiited by 
‘certain of tlie scrilies which had come from Jeru- 
salem,’ i.c. probably a deputation of the bhaiu- 
maiUj party. The Shammaites were aggressive 
and exacting, and their influence up to the time of 
the cataiiitrophe of A.D. 70 seems to have liecn in 
the ascendant. Later the mihlei party of Hillel 
triumphed, and the oral Law, enihoiiied in the 
Mishnali, was revised in accordance with Hilhdite 
views. It is probable that in the time of Jesus the 
question of ritual liand-washing was a party one, 
and that Jesus Himself stroiij^ly opposed the Sham- 
niaite view. In fact, the impression is alnios^t 
irresistible that the denunciations of the Pharisees 
oecnrring in the Gosiiels are directed primarily 
against a Shammaite section, and that the incident 
described in Mk 7 is an episode in the controversy 
between Jesus and the Shammaites. In confirma- 
tion of what has been said of the party-character 
of the point- at the time presupposed in the Gospel 
account, it is interesting to note that, according 
to the Talmud {T. B. Shabbdth, Hb), tlie duty of 
ritual hand-washing formed one of the ‘ eighteen 
articles ’ which the Shammaites forced with such 
violence on the Sanhedrin in the stormy years that 
immediately preceded the conflict with Rome in 
A.D. 66-70.‘‘‘ 

'J'he great danger inherent in a legalistic religion 
is undoubtedly that of formalisru, extciiialism, un- 
reality ; and this defect unquestionably manifested 
itself in certain phases of Pharisaism. But the 
Pharisaic religion never failed to produce genuine 
examples of profound piety, while its positive 
achievements in the domain of religious institutions 
were astonishing. 

Pharisaism was es.sentially legalistic in character. 
To the Pharisee the Law and its prescrifitions were 
the supreme embodiment of the divine Will and 
divine revelation. No doubt Pharisaism by its 
exegetical methods succeeded in adaj»ting the Law 
to the requirements of living conditions. But the 
adaptation and modification were legalistio in 
character. They multiplied precepts nile.s. 

Jesus, on the other hand, while maintaining the 
divine character of the Law, and even asserting its 


1 Cf. A, Buchler, Der galilam'he 'Am-ha''Are^ des iweiten 

Ja/irAMndfr(«, Vienna, 19(>6, p. l.‘H IT. ^ 

2 For a full diaeussion of both qneHLiong see the writers 
art, ‘Recent Literature on the PhariBees and Sadducees, in 
RThPh iv. {1908] 139 ff. That the neglect by Jesus disciples of 
the practice of ritual hand-washing was not a departure from 
general lay usage may be inferred from the Gospel account 
Itself. No protest was raised Jjfainst it, apparently, till a 
depuUtion of scribes from Jerusalem arrived on the scene ; and 
what they objected to was that a teacher— a Rabbi — should 
liennit his disciples to negle<*t the rite. 
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text against the dev(‘lopnients of Pharisaic tradi- 
tion, adopted a prophetic rather than a legalistic 
attitude to the Law itself. The Pharisaic attitude, 
while not deficient in inward strength and religions 
convifition, was bound to be somewhat unsympa- 
thetic to those who remained outside the Law’s 
pale. A Jewish scholar has said : 

‘ Only in re^rard to intercourse with the unclean and “ un- 
waslied ” multitude, with the 'am ha-are? people of the 
land’), the publk^m, and the sinner, did Jesus differ widely 
from the Pharisees. 

This difrcrence, however, is really fundamental. 
Such a tiaiiscoiidin^^ of the letter of the Law 
involved ultimately its supersession. In Palestine 
the hostility of the Phaiisaic party, as a whole, 
seems first to have been aroused only when a 
section of the Christian st‘ct became avowedly and 
explicitly antinomian in the person of Stephen ; 
and even then the hostility was not extended to 
tliose Christians who wished to remain loyal to the 
Law. 

5. The significance of Pharisaism in the history 
of Judaism.— As we have seen, Pharisaism was the 
dominant fa<;tor in the development of orthodox 
.Judaism, which assumed a more or Jes.s permanent 
form in tlie Ilahbiuical system. Its relations witli 
other parties during the two centuries before 
A.D. 70 weie also of vital importance. What ex- 
actly the relation of Pharisaism was to the earlier 
apocalyjitic it is difficult to say. The two types 
of thought and circles, though distinct and empha- 
sizing the one the Law, and the other eschatologi- 
cal hopes, were not necessarily ojiposed, and were 
doubtless often combined in greater or less degree. 
It is significant that the Pharisees took over from 
the anocalyptists and made a firm position of ortho- 
dox Judaism the doctrine of the future life ; they 
also admitted the apocaly[)tic book of Daniel into 
( he canon. :0n the other hand, there was a certain 
anti-anocalyptic bias in Pharisaism, which showed 
itself later (r. A.D. 100) in the rejection of the 
apocalyptic literature of the earlier Judaism. In 
fact, I^harisaism was far from other-worldly in its 
outlook. Its main interest was to bring the 
sanctions of religion into this life. This tendency 
also ai)]iear.s in its Mes.sianic doctrine, which it has 
inipre.s.sed on all parts of the Synagogue liturgy. 
Its Messiah is not the transcendental aiul heavenly 
figure of .some of the apocalyptists, but a purely 
human son of David. Pharisaism was the most 
\ital factor in the development of the Judaism of 
the Talmud. Tbit Uahhinic Judaism, in the form 
which it assumed from the 2nd (rent. A.D., is not a 
mer(‘ dciKisit of i’harisaisni It is really a syn- 
thesis of the earlier Pharisaism and some of the 
elements that were in conflict with it. The final 
product was something richer and more serene 
than the struggling and confused elements, as they 
apjieared befoiethe process of fu.sion was complete. 

It may be claimed, with some justice, that by 
Pharisaism ‘ the element of evolution and progress 
was injected into the Law. ... It was due to 
this progiessive tendency of the Pharisees that 
their interpretation of Judaism continued to de- 
velop and remained an ever living force in Jewry.’* 
Certainly the Pharisees erected a structure which 
has proved its strength by withstanding the shocks 
of time, and by its survival, so far as it has 
survived, in the Jewries of to-day. 

liiTKitATCRK.— For the literature ^feiierallv see Schiirer, GVJ*, 
p. 447ff.; important recent monofjfraplis by I. Elbogen, Die 
ReligionHamckauvngen der Pharisaer nmt besonderer Beruck- 
gichtigmiff der Begriffe Gott und Memch, Berlin, 1004 ; M. 
FrieJlander, Dir rehgidsen Bewegurwen iiinerhalh des Juden- 
tiiniJi im Zeit alter Jem, do. 1005; D. Chwolson, Datt letzte 
Paitsomahl Chrish und der Tag seims 2'odes, nebgt einem 
Arihang • daa Verhaltnisa der Pharimer, Sadducaer und der 
m - - - - 

1 Kohler, JE ix. 065*'. 

2 lAuterbach, in Studies in Jewish Literature in H<mour of 
Kohler, p. 198. 


Juden uherhaupt zu Jesus Christus nachden mit Iliffe rabid- 
nise her Quelle n erlauterten Berichten der Synoptiker, new ed., 
Leipzig, 1008 ; R. Travers Herford, Pharisaism : its Aim and 
its Method, London, 1912 ; R. Lessynsky, Pharisaer und 
Saddmiier, Frankfort, 1912 ; J. Z. Lauterbach, ‘The 8addu- 
cees and PhariMeeM,’ In Studies in Jewish Literature in Honour 
of Prof. K. Kohler, London, 1918, and three artt. entitled 
‘Midrash and Mishnah,’ in JQR, new ser., v. fl914-151 608 ff., 
Vi. I1916-16J 28 ff., 808 ff. (i, H. BoX. 

PHILADELPHIANS. — The Philad^ihians 
were a little group of mystics, in London, Holland, 
and Germany, who flourished from 1693 to 1703. 
Dr. John Pordage (1607-81), one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and the author of Theologia 
Mystica, followed a temporary fashion and drew 
together several readers of Jacob Boehine. The 
Commissioners of Berkshire therefore ejected him 
from the rectory of BradHeld before the end of 
1654, on charges of blasphemy, necromancy, and 
scandal in his life ; at the R(!storation, however, he 
re-entered. In this circle of followers of Boehine 
wa.s Jane Lead (1623-1704), a widow of good family, 
who in 1670 began to experience divine opening" 
and revelations, so that she, a living medium, 
taught by God’s eternal virgin wisdom, supersedecl 
the (lead Boehme. Soon ‘The Philadelphian 
Society for the Advanc(Mnent of Piety and Divine 
Philosophy’ was organized, apparently on a micro- 
scojiic scale. Nothing was written till 1681, when 
Mrs. Lead i.ssuod a little tract, The Heavenly 
Cloud now Breaking, followed in two years by a 
larger work, 2'he Revelation of Revelations. This 
was publisb(‘d tlirougdi Sowle, the Quaker book- 
.seller — an obvious sign of a spiritual kinship. 
Prancis Lee of Oxford (1661-1719) heard of the 
movement at Leyden, where he was studying 
medicine ; he sought out Mrs. Lead on his return, 
became her adopted son, and, in ac(!ordance willi a 
revelation, married her daughter. Soon he headed 
the movement , iiitrodmnng Mrs. Lead to kindred 
spirits abroad, so that a sister society arose in 
llollaud. He urged Mrs. Lead to write, and he 
himself edited l.lie Thcusophival Tran.Hartwns of 
the society, which began to a]»pear in 1697. 

Mrs. Lead broke new ground in 1694 witli 
another pamphlet, The Enochian WalLs with God, 
in which she announced a fresh stage of revelation 
superseding her former deliveranc^es, and declared 
that it W{i8 possible alter spiritual deatli, and 
resurrection by the aid of the cherubim, to hold 
direct c.oniinunion with departed saints as well mm 
with Christ. Next year appeared J'he Wonders 
of God's Creation manifested in the Variety if 
Eight Worlils, of which she was only the ‘.sub- 
ordinate author,’ and in which, on divine ant hoi it y, 
it wa.s revealed that there are eight worlds, the 
visible universe being lowest, and four being 
sinless — Paradise, Zion, New Jerusalem, and 
Eternity, the source of all. In 169r» appeared 2'he 
Laws of Paradise, or the Ten Command ment.s 
spiritualized. The fourth was intcrpieted as 
meaning that there was to be no reasoning but 
implicit beli(*f in the revclntion, and no working 
for a living but acce]>tan(;e of whatever was pro- 
vided, while the seventh forbade all cimference on 
religion with any one but Jane Lead, in 1696, 
when the society was at its zenith, she began A 
Fountain of Gardens, which contains her recoUec- 
tion.sin old age of her spiiitual experiences till 1686. 
This work extended to four volumes, the subse- 
quent instalments appearing in 1696, 1700, and 
1701. Two little tracts, The Tree of Faith and 
'The Ark of Faith (London, 1690), descrilx;d the 
flying ark navigate(i by the apostle John, which 
gathered the saints tit for transnintation. Mrs. 
Lead’s first Message, to the Philadelphian Society, 
also published in 1696, explained the seven churches 
and the seven sons of Jesse, and showed that 
Christ rejected Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
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IncJependontH, Jiaptists, Fifth • Monarchists, and 
Home, choosinj^ only the Philadelphian Society as 
free from all forms. The Memigc also enjoined 
organization, and repeated that to work for a living 
was wrong ; the kings of the earth would send 
tribute. This bid for publicity won adherents, 
but attracted hostile comment and brought forth 
rivals, so that it was necesHary to a<lvertise what 
Avere t^e authentic works of Mrs. L<jad. Monthly 
Mcmoira were published, lieginning in 1697. 

A formal meeting was held at Westmorland 
House, when the society agreed not to sejiarate 
from outward ecclesiastical connexions, but to 
su|)eradd their own meetings. 'Ibis was the 
custom of the religious societies then so familiar, 
out of Avhich grew the Wesleyans later on ; it was 
Spener’s eA'vh'siola in ecclcsla. In this way the 
growth of a (ierman branch was facilitated ; but it 
was contrary to tlio revelation to Mrs. Load, and 
marks the repudiation of her sole claims. Another 
constitution, describing the order of worship, 
enjoined the reading of Scripture, silent medita- 
tion, and prophecy; it forbade argument or the 
stating of doubts in meeting ; it Avas explicit that 
all members were equal, and that women must be 
modest if they took part. A pam])blet contro- 
versy led to exjdanations that the discijdine of the 
society was borrowed from the Church of Fngland 
and the Fiiends; that Scripture Avas acicepted as 
the touchstone of alleged revelations, Avliich cannot 
supersedti or add to Scrii>ture, but can only inter- 
pret it ; that in case of conflict of alleged revela- 
tions the common sense of the society judged the 
genuineness and validity. 

The revolt against Mrs Lead and her son-in-law 
Tjee Avas disastrous ; the Memoirs ceased to appear, j 
and the thiid 3fcsmge shifted ground, declaring | 
that the seven churches were now JeAvs, Homans, 
Greeks, Kthiops, Lutherans, French Reformed, and 
Vaudois. 'Iwo more works by the foundres.soif the 
society Avere published, The Wars of David (lAmAow^ 
1700) and A Liring Funeral Testimony (do. 1702), 
but the movement was doomed. A confession is 
said to have been issued in 1703, but the govenirnent 
suppressed the meetings of the society, and no 
protest Avas published. The Du tch section formally 
severed connexion, and the English section cof- 
lai)sed with the death of Jane Lead in 1704. She 
had been quite consistent in her refusal Ut Avork, 
and her needs had been met by an annuity from 
Baron KniphaiLsen. The German connexion had 
intiodnced the society to the practical work of 
Francke at Halle, an account of which appeared 
in the Afemoirs. It has been claimed that Lee 
persuaded Hoare and Nelson to acclimatize that 
Avork as the charity schools, hut the claim is too 
high, for these Avere liegun by ITeshyterians in 
So\ithwark as early as 1687. 

Litkkatc'rk. —Sources are name<l in the article. See also 
Seeks mi/stische Tractatleiii, Airisterdain, 1090. pp. 413-423, 
which contains the autobiosjcraphy ot Mrs. Lead ; Bwgraphre der 
Jane Lead, Strasshurff, 18U7 ; Zeitschr fur hist. Theoh>qu!,Vi(^h, 

171-21X) ; British Quarterly Beriew, 1878, p. 181 ff. ; M. D. 
Conway, in The Omn Court, vii. [1898] 3761 ff. ; A. Riiegg, in 
BRE^ xi. 320 ff. ; R. M. Jones, BpiriUutl Reformers in the 
10th and 17th Centuries, London, 1914. The correspondence of 
I..ee and Dodwell m Christopher Walton’s anonymous Notes 
and Materials for an Adequate Biography of William Law 
(privately printed, 1864) may also be consulted. An ed. of the 
of Daoid, published in 1810, has juany notes, extracts, 
and oritic’isms, yy. T. WniTLEY. 

PHILANTHROPY. - 1. Introduction. - Phil- 
anthropy is defined in OED as ‘ the disposition or 
active eflort to promote the happiness and well- 
being of one’s felloAV-men.’ It is closely akin to 
charity (q.v.), and may he regarded as charity 
grown up; ie., the impulse to help the needy, 
Avhich may be hut a casual and superficial emotion, 
develops in some minds into a settled disjx).sition 
and a steady life effort. The typical philanthropist 


is a prosperous person who gives uj* a huge share 
of his life to tlie work of improving the lot of his 
fellow-creatures. While charity ooncerns itself in 
the main with the present needs of individuals, 
philanthropy looks further, to tlie future as Avell 
as to the present, and seeks to elevate human life 
on a larger scale. It is specially charaotcilstic of 
those societies that are called ‘ iiidividualisths’ 
f.c., in which ideals of jmisonal liberty make a 
strong ap]»eal to the aveiage person. Where the 
rights of the community over tlie individual are 
powerfully felt, as in the ancient Greek cities or in 
modern (‘irennany, there is less call for jihilan- 
thropy ; it is to tlie (rommunity, organized in the 
State, rather than to wealthy indiAuduals that 
men naturally look foi the redressing ol human 
Avrongs. Further, philanthropy is usually the 
product of religious faith, and it is therefore', 
allected by the kind of leligion that ])ie\'ails in a 
community. It is much more eliaiactcristic of 
Christian tlian of pagan socit'ties, ami of Protestant 
than of Homan Catholic or Orthodox. The reason 
iloubfie.ss is that Protestant socii'ties are usually 
the more individualistic : Avhere the (’liurch idea 
IS strong, and the sense of personal liberty Aveak, 
it is to the Church rather than to individuals 
that people turn for succour and HUf)[)or(, 

Philanthropy, then, is the outcome of the 
charitable im])ulHe, Avhen discijilined by rellective 
thought, m a strongly individualiztal societj' ; hut 
philanthropy, in its turn, under the criticism of 
reason, tends to merge itself in sometlung largei 
still. The ettbrts to ctqte with social evils put 
forth by individuals, eitliei alone oi in voluntary 
association, are often found to fail ; ami it is seen 
that, to he eflectivc they must he undertaken by 
the community. Tlie object is now souglit to he 
attained through changes in the law and improved 
administration of the forces of society. Tlie phil- 
anthrojust becomes the reformei . 

2, History. — A full outline of the history of the 
world 8 philanthropy cannot be atimnpted here ; 
but we may illustrate a fcAV of its features. It is 
in the Christian communities of tlie West, and 
particularly in the English-speaking conntiies, 
that philanthropy has been most liighly developed ; 
hut it lias long existed in the East also, quite 
apart from Christianity. 

{a) Chinese . — In China, through the teachings 
especially of Confucius and Mencius, t he virtue of 
benevolence has been recognized from very early 
times. They taught that the State exists for the 
promotion of human hapjdness ; Imt neither central 
nor local authorities appear to have done mucdi 
actively in this direction. There has, hoAvever, 
been much private benevolence, especially during 
the last two centuries ; hut this is scarcely noticed 
in the Chinese histories, which have been written 
in the main as cliionicles of the doings of kings 
and emperors. Ori>lians and abandoned cliildren 
have lieen cared for, and endeavours madi^ fioni 
time to time to put a stop to the pno lice of 
desertion. Hosjdtals and alms-houses have been 
established. There is a Chinese poor law, which 
is stated to he on paper admirable hut in juactice 
almost a dead-letter, since no funds are provided 
by the State, apart from the land-tax, the proceeds 
of which, even under an honest magistra<‘y, are 
usually required to meet the costs of local adminis- 
tration. In most of the Chine.se cities there is a 
large amount of pliilanthiopio work initiated and 
controlled by the people apart from, hut not in 
antagonism to, the government ; and these lo<'al 
charities are co-ordinated by institutions like the 
* Hall of United Benevolence ’ at Shanghai, which 
dates from 1805. Some, of these are using modem 
and enlightened metlioas ; how far this is due to a 
groAving a<;quaintance with Western life, through 
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the work of missionaries and others, it is not easy 
to judge. 

A native writer says : 

* Chinese philanthropy has reached the stage of systematiza- 
tion and institutionalism, aiul of adequate relief ; but not that 
of the scientific prevention of destitution. . . . But the scientific 
stage is bound to be reached' (Yu-Yue Tsu, 2'he Spit it of 
Chinese Philanthropy). 

This may be true of some parts ; in many others it 
certainly cannot be said that ‘ relief is adequate.* 
Beggars, lepers, blind and insane persons, often 
tail to obtain needed succour, either through the 
< lans or the merchant gilds, which are supposed to 
care for their members. 

That tliere is a line philanthropic! sjiirit at work 
among the Chinese people is clear from their 
success in putting down the use of opium, and also 
from the rapid jirogress of the movement for 
freeing women from the pernicious practice of 
foot-binding. 

(6) 1)7 f firm . — In regard to India, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add to what has already been said 
under the head of Charity, Almsgiving (Bud- 
dhist) and (Hindu). 

(c) Gi'eek. — Among the Greeks philanthropy 
occupied hut a minor place, whether in practice or 
in ethical theory. It was always assumed that 
the bulk of the hard manual work of the com- 
munity wouhl be done by slaves, whose funda- 
mental needs were of course provided for ; and, if 
distress came upon the citizens, the Greek mind 
naturally turned to the city-State, rather tlian to 
wealthy individuals, as the organ through which 
the trouble should he met. In the place of phil- 
anthropists we find legislators and statesmen like 
Solon and Cleisthenes, whose reforms were de- 
signed to lift up the poorer citizens and release 
them from their burdens. We hear, indeed, of 
rich citizens in Athens fitting out at their own 
charge vessels for the navy, and helping their 
poorer neighbours by portioning their daughters 
and sisters ; yet Aristotle in his Politics (vi. 5, 
1320“^ i*) commends foreign examples of benevolence, 
implying that this was not a conspicuous virtue 
among his fellow-Athenians. What he desired 
was no ill-considered or spasmodic charity : 

‘ The chief service rendered by Aristotle was to show that 
unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully con- 
sidered and clearly understood by those who desirtMl to improve 
the cionditlons, no change for the better could result from indi- 
\idual or associated action’ (O. 8. Loch, Charity and Social 
life, p. 34). 

Thus the benevolence which he desiderates is 
the philanthropic rather than the merely chari- 
table spirit. 

(d) Po7nan. — What has been said about the 
Greeks applies in large mea.sure also to the 
Romans. Philanthropy was not a characteristic 
Roman virtue, yet it burned with a very pure 
flame in the breast of Tiberius Gracchus, when he 
saw OTeat estates in Tuscany cultivated by slaves 
and oarbariaiis, while Roman citizens were idle 
and starving ; and it drove him to reform of the 
land laws. Ilis reforms and those of his brother 
Gains, for which they gave their lives, w^ere in a 
measure successful ; but the lex frurnenfaria of 
Gains, which gave to Roman citizens the right to 
purchase corn from the public stores at about half- 
price, began the demoralization of the Roman 
plehs. This illustrates one of the dangers of 
philanthropy, even when it takes the form of 
social legislation. Apparent success at the time 
may be achieved at the cost of grievous trouble in 
the future. The process of demoralization went 
on until the greater part of the Roman populace 
were enabled to live m idleness, depending on the 
annona, or free distribution of corn at the public 
charge ; and no philanthropist could untie the 
fatal knot — for the Roman citizen was a voter, 
and thereby master of the situation. He would 


support any one who would oiler him plenty of 
patient et cit'cetises. 

Under the empire the Stoic faith, which fitted 
so well the ideal Roman character, drew some of 
the leading minds towards a wider recognition of 
the worth of manhood: ‘homo sacra res homiiii,’ 
w'rote Seneca {Pp. xv. 3). This broadening of the 
sense of human brotherhood had its outcome in 
a distinct development of the philanthropic spirit. 
Hospitals of some kind, probably private ‘infirm- 
aries, appeared in the 1st cent. A.i). ; and, with 
the desire to encourage the grow'th of population, 
several of the emiierors formed endowments (known 
as alu7tenta) for the support of selected children of 
poor parents, entrusting their administration to 
local municipalities, and encouraging others to do 
likewise (see, further, Charity, Almsgivini; 
[Roman]). 

(e) Jewish . — Among theJew^s the duty of kind- 
ness to the poor, the widows, and the fatlierless 
Wiis constantly enforced as a tiling plea^^iiig to God. 
Blit the nearest approach to anything that can be 
called philanthropy is perliaps to be found in the 
earlier prophets, who (from the time of Elijah’s 
fearless denunciation of Aliah for his injustice to 
Naboth) pleaded tlie cause of the poor against 
their oppressors. The special contribution of the 
Jewish spirit (mainly through the prophets) wa.s 
its in.sistence on the jiractice of justice and love as 
a vital element in religion : what Jahweh requited 
of men was ‘ to do jirstly, and to love mercy, ami 
to walk humbly with thy God ’ (Mic 6®). 

After the Exile the rise of the Synagogue w^as 
accompanied by the gradual develojmient of a 
system of organized charity, for which the Jews 
are still remarkable, ll. is not surprising, after 
the treatment wdiich they have received at the 
hands of Christians, that except to their own 
people most Jews aie not much inclined to libei- 
ality. 

(/) Early Christiati . — It was through the ethical 
teachings of the jirophets that a section of the 
human race was prepared for the coming of Christ, 
tliat the spiritual senses of a few were so trained 
and developed as to he able to appreciate and 
welcome the manifestation of divine and human 
love which Christ brought. It is this that makes 
p^liilanthropy peculiarly a Christian product. 
Christianity broadened and deepened the .sjiirit 
of love to man, as nothing else in human histoiy 
has ever done. 

The early Church felt that its Master had re- 
vealed both God and man : God as perfect love, 
stooping to unimaginable depths of humiliation 
for man’s sake, and man, alw'ays and everywhere, 
gifted with the capacity to ajipreciate and respoml 
to that love. Every man became a brother ‘for 
whom Christ died.* Jesus, by His example even 
more than by His w'ords, had broadened the bonds 
of brotherhood to encircle all mankind ; He ate 
with publicans and sinners, disclosed His deepest 
teaching to sinful women, and taught that oni 
‘ neighbour ’ is the alien and the heretic if they 
need our help, that a kind act done to one of the 
least of His brethren is done to Him, that men are 
called to be ‘perfect’ by sharing the universal love 
of the Father of all. Love to man as man, the 
sense of universal brotherhood, the intuition of 
the oneness of humanity, became for the first time 
a guiding principle for ordinary men and women. 

What Christ made of His follow ers is seen most 
clearly in the career of His great apostle, St. Paul, 
whose noble hymn in praise of lovi; in 1 Co 13 
rings true because he lived it out himself. His 
whole life after his conversion was one of phil- 
anthropy in its best and truest sense — self- 
dedication to the highest good of men. The early 
Church was a community of ‘inspired* men ana 
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Avoiueu — inspired, above all, with a new experience 
and power of love. ‘ We know tliat we have 
passed out of death into life, because we love ’ 
(1 Jn 3^'*). The new order of relations lifted all 
liuman life to a higher level ; it gradually made 
slavery impossible, raised 1)116 jiosition of women 
nearer to equality with men, and led many of the 
most spiritiially-iiiinde<l Christians, during at least 
the first two centuries, to refuse to fight in the 
Koniaif armies, because they felt that all men 
were their brothers. Its most conspicuous triumph 
was won in the amphitheatre, Avhere it put a stoj) 
to the gladiatorial garnos, thus countering the 
fiercest passion of the ancient world. 

But the picture has its Haws. After the first 
glow had passed away, influences unfavourable to 
philanthropy began to make themselves felt. One 
<»f these was the absorption of the Church in the 
tasks of defining its creed and settling its organi- 
zation. Another was the ascetic spirit, which is 
essentially self-regarding, and which tended to 
displace the spirit of love. A third was the 
notion, taken over from Jewish teachers, that 
almsgiving is a discipline good for the soul, which 
M^as so emphasized as to empty cliaritahle deeds of 
all love, hy making them a penance, whose main 
value was to tlie giver in the next world rather 
than to the recipient in this. And so the ‘dark 
ages’ do not shine when we search them for 
])hilanthro[»y. The idea tfiat poveity was a divine 
ordinanee—a fixed condition, to be relieved but 
not removed — robbed tlie almsgiving of the motias- 
tejies to a large extent of a really i>hilanthropic 
purjiose. Yet the sjn-ead of jmblic ‘hospitals’ 
from the 4th cent, onwards -institutions founded 
for the help of the sick, the poor, the aged, and the 
orphans, sometimes with ecclesiastical immey and 
sometimes by private benefactions, but always 
controlled by the Church— shows the ]»resence 
of real solicitude for suffering humanity. The 
ransoming of cajitives, pagan as well as Christian, 
wa.s largely practised, some of the bishops even, 
when their own wealth did not suffice, using the 
costly plate of their churches for the purpose. 
Cleat ecclesiastics frequently, at no little personal 
risk, interceded with barbarian invaders on behalf 
of humanity ; St. Ambrose compelled 'J’lieodo.siiis 
the emperor to do penance for his massacre of the 
'rhessaloiiiaii.s. And all through the Middle Ages 
the Church strove, fitfully perhai»s and with only 
partial success, to regulate commerce and industry 
ill the interests of justice ami human welfare. 
The philanthropic spirit is shown in the Christian 
society, oven when we cannot single out the 
individual jihilanthropist. 

{g) Modern . — Modern philanthroj)y, strictly so 
called, begins with the Kcformatiou, and is ex- 
emplified most in the countries of N. Europe and 
America, where the Reformation took detqiest root. 
In England the dissolution of the monasteries 
destroyed tlie whole organization of society so far 
as tlie relief of the destitute xvas concerned, just at 
a time when their numbers were increasing fast ; 
and the Elizabethan poor laws mark the failure of 

f uivate philanthropy to rise to the need. The out- 
»reak or strange sects during the Commonwealth 
period included scliemes of social regeneration, like 
that of the ‘Diggers,’ led by Everard and Win- 
stanley, but more important was tlie rise of the 
(^fuakers, just in the middle of the 17th century. 
Tlieir belief in the ‘ Lijjht of God in every man ’ 
gave tliem a fresh intuition of human brotherhood, 
and sent them forth os sober apostles of love and 
justice among men. William Penn’s colony of 
Pennsylvania was a great philanthropic achieve- j 
ment, specially remarkable, first as an experiment j 
in entire freedom of conscdence, and secondly for 
its security from attack by the Indians, who, ns ' 


long as the Colonial Government followed Penn’s 
example of treating them justly, remained its 
warm friends and supporters. For seventy years 
the colony was free from attack by the Imlians, 
though unguarded by fort or soldier. Then the 
‘ Holy Experiment ’ came to an end, at the opening 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. Positive orders 
were received from the Rritish Government to arm 
the colony in defence against the French, and this 
drove the Quakers from power. 

Remarkable among Quakew philanthroiiists was 
Jolin Bellers (1654-1725), wlio is describee! by Karl 
Marx as ‘ a veritable phenomenon in the history of 
Political Economy ’ Hamburg, 1872- 

94, i.2 515). He worked out with inucb shrewdness 
a scheme for Col leges of Industry, which afterwards 
influenced Robeit Owen. The later Quakers be- 
cjiine pioneers in various crusades, notably those 
against slavery, for the reform of luisons, fertile 
humane treatment of lunatics, ami for ]) 0 ])nlai 
education ; am! all through its liistory the society 
has striven against war. 

‘ There ia no f^reat work of himianity and rnerc\ in whicli the 
Quakers have not had their share, and which flnaU^’ is not 
rooted in that whu:h Fox n'cojymsed as the power of the “ Seed 
of God'” (P. Wernie, Introd. to Genu. ed. of Georife Fox's 
Journal, Tubingen, leOS). 

The clo.se of tlie 17tl) cent, and the early years 
of the IHth marked a new de])art\iie in pliilan- 
thropy : the beginning of ‘societies’ for carrying 
on reli gious and philanthropic work with money 
jointly nrovided. Among these were tlie * Society 
for the Promotion of (liristiaii Knowledge’ (1698), 
the ‘Sochity for the Propagation of the Gosnel ’ 
(17<d), and otlier missionary bodies. Several of 
the larger London and provincial hosjiitals date 
from this time, thougli St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
Thomas’s are much ohier. Guy's was founded in 
1724, Westminster in 1734, and Winchester, the 
eailiesL provincial liospital, in 1736. In this 
particular matter England was behind seveial of 
the continental countries, particularly Holland. 

From the 18th cent, onwards tlie formation of 
philanthropic socioti(‘..s has continually gone forward 
with all sorts of objects, among which we may 
mention a.s tyjiical the printing and distribution of 
the Scrijitiires, jiopular education, the aftercare of 
prisoners, the jirevention of crime by reformatories 
and industrial schools, the advocacy of temperance, 
the prevention of cruelty to children and animal.^, 
and the spreading of the priiici[)les of inteniatioiial 
[leace. 

3 . Philanthropy and the State. — In most of the 
field.s of jihilanthropic activity it is not possilde to 
.separate by any rigid demarcation the spheres of 
private and of State responsibility ; there has been 
a constant tendency for work that is attempted by 
]>rivate persons or associations to be eventually 
undertaken by the State. The most eonsphnious 
example of this is public education, which eveiy 
one now recognizes to be a legitimate concern of 
the whole community. This tendency arises 
mainly from the discovery that private' effort rarely 
accomplishe.s what is needed — whether tlirongb 
deficient or capricious financial support or bec.ause 
ill some cases a power of compulsion is required 
which only the State can supply. Strong argu- 
ments can be adduced, on grounds of efficiency, for 
the State management, at the national cliarge, of 
hospitals, asylums, and the like— hist the 

government, in Germany and England, lias under- 
taken the task of insuring its poon*r meml»ers 
against sickne.ss and old age. The task of jdiilan- 
thropists, in the present (lay, often is to get the 
community to shoulder its responsibilities foi the 
weaker members of society ; hence, as was said 
above, philanthropy becomes merged in social 
reform. • 

The special case of the reform of prisons, ami of 
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penal administration generally, illustrates well the 
relation between philanthropy and the State. In 
the 17th oent. the State took no responsibility for 
the management of prisons or for the support of 
prisoners ; its task was done when, having con- 
victed them of crime or debt, it handed them over 
to the jailer for a certain term of safe keeping, 
leaving him to get out of them or their friends 
\vhat he could. The investigations of John Howard, 
which began in 1773, led him at once to advocate 
changes in the laAv — payment of salaries to jailers, 
abolition of fees, cleansing of prisons, classification 
of prisoners, separation of the sexes, and so fortli. 
Some temporary improvement resulted ; yet in 
1813, when Elizabeth Fry began her visits to New- 
gate, the condition of many prisons was as bad as 
ever. Since that time it has been increasingly 
recognized, at least in Europe and America, that 
so(;iety itself has a duty to the law-breaker, and 
tliat, if it neglects that duty and simply contents 
itself with punishing him, in most cases he comes 
out of prison a greater danger to society than 
before he w^ent in. Hence the demand that prisons 
shall be made, so far as jiossible, not merely deter- 
rent hut reformatory ; that the criminal, after 
leaving jirison, sliall be given the chance of a fresh 
start in life, and shall be upheld and guided by 
those who have his good at heart ; and that similar 
methoils shall be employed with unhardened 
offenders, instead of sending them to prison at all. 
Experiments in the use of probation and conditional 
liberation on iiarole, under the care of sjiecial 
officers, have been made more freely and success- 
fully in America than in Europe, but both are 
being cautiously introduced in England. Private 
pliilanthropy is not displaced, Imt is absorlied and 
directed. The State makes large use of the phil- 
anthropic earnestness of individuals, as probation 
officers and the like ; but, unless the philanthropic 
spirit also animates the administrators of the law, 
the result is largely failure. The supreme need is 
the change of the bad will into the good will, and 
the develo[>ment of character ; and these are things 
that may be achieved by personal influence, but 
hardly ever by macliinery, however perfect. 

This opens up a large question — too large for 
more than mention here. If the State is com- 
pelled, even in its own interests, to <‘are for the 
lives of those who break the law — to seek to find 
Ihem suitable employment, and so forth — how can 
it lightly leave, to sink or swim in the surging sea 
of competition, the great majority who keep the 
law? Must not the }>roce 8 s end logically in a 
guarantee that the State will find employment for 
all ? The difficulties that attend such a guarantee 
have often been pointed out by economists, and we 
cannot here pursue the matter further. But this 
we may certainly say : that the State must seek 
not only to repress crime but to remove those 
elements in the life of the community that cause 
and encourage crime ; and that in doing this it 
will continually need the help and guidance of phil- 
anthropists. 

In various fields of social work there are advan- 
tages m experiments being made by private phil- 
anthropists before the State steps in. Even if 
their work is not fully efficient, premature State 
action may often turn out to have been misguided, 
and may ao mon; harm tlian good. If, the 

reformatories for boys had been manageil by the 
State in the days when manacles and ai iiied guards 
were thought essential for order and discijiline, it 
is very doubtful w'hether, in spite of more adequate 
equipment, a military machine of that kind would 
have achieved even the moderate success which, 
with all their drawbacks, has lieen attained by the 
privately managed reforiiftatorics. It is, as has 
oeen said above, only through the free play of 
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I personal influence that personality can be rightly 
' developed. 

4. Extra-national philanthropy. — A word may 
be added regarding philanthropic action bj^ indi- 
viduals or societies for the benefit of humanity 
outside their own country. The gieat missionary 
enterprise must be consiilered here ; apart from it 
nearly all such benefit is necessarily sought through 
tlie agency of the State. The anti-slavery agita- 
tion is the gi-eatest of these philanthropic iiiove- 
ments. In this case the work of philanthropists 
has been mainly directed to securing the necessary 
changes in law, and to bringing continual pressure 
to l>ear on the government to secure, as far as 
possible, justice and ri^ht treatment for weaker 
peoples. The exjtloifation of the resources of the 
tro[)ical regions of the earth by European and 
American capital opens up continual dangers of 
forced labour and other abuses akin to slavery, ol 
which the Congo and Putumayo atrocities have 
l>een the most widely known ; and there will long 
be a place for such jihilaiitliropy as that of the 
‘ Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society.’ 
Other movements that may be mentioned in this 
connexion are those for restricting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor among native races, and for the 
abolition of the Indian opium trade with China, 
which is now, happily, almost a thing of the nasi. 
In these cases the work of pliilanthropists has been 
to enlighten the public and to quicken the demand 
for legislation and efl’ectivo government administra- 
tion. 

5 . War. — Tlie most pressing of all social problems 
at the present time is that of war, and foi long 
years to come an urgent task for philaiithroj>iNts 
and reformers will be to replace the s))irit of 
national egoism by the desire to deal justly with 
all* and, as tlie outcome of this desire, to discover 
means by whicli mutual trust among nation.s may 
be establislied, and disputes may be prevented 
from giving rise to war. In this great task states- 
men and ])hilanthropi.st 8 will need one another’s 
help. 

At the present day the alternative ‘ nhilaiithropy 
or the State ’ has been transiiended, and the problem 
is to find how the two lines of activity may best 
support each otlier. 

LiTKiJATiiRB - B. Kirkman Gray, A Hist, of Kn^jlinh Philan- 
thropy from the Dissolutionof the Monaster^ea to the Takinij of 
the First Census, l>outlon, 1905, Philanthropy and the State, 
do. 1908 ; C. S. Loch, Chanty and Social Life, do. 1910 ; Yu- 
Yue Tsu, The Spo'it of Chinese Philanthropy, New York and 
London, 1912 ; Joshua Rowntree, Social Service : its Place in 
the Society of Friends, London, 1913. 

Edward (iRUiiB. 

PHILIPPINES.—See Indonlsians, Malay 
Archipelago, Malay Peninsula, Negrillos 
AND Negritos. 

PHILISTINES.— ThePhilistines (Heb. ; 

Gr. ^oXiaTTtelfx, ’AXX6<f>v\oi [LXX], JlaXatcrrii'oi 
[Josephus]) were a warlike i>eople, established on 
tlie coa,st of Palestine, and at the zenith of their 
power during the early years of the Hebrew 
settlement. 

I, Origin, name, and history. — We have but 
little material for a history of the Philistines out- 
side the literature of the Hebrews, who, being 
their bitterest and most resentful enemies, paint 
them in the blackest colours. Criticism has there- 
fore to be applied to the statements there contained. 

Of the origin of this people the Hebrews had a 
vague tradition that they came from a place called 
Caphtor. The ‘ Casluhim (whence went fortli the 
Philistines) and Caphtorim ’ are enumerated among 
the children of Mizrairn, son of Ham, in a passage 
of the Table of Nations (Gn 10 ^ ^^) attributed to 

the Jahwistic writer. The words in parentheses 
are probably a misplaced gloss, which ought to 
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follow ^Caphtorim.’ Am 9^ speaks of the Philis- 
tines liaving been brouj?ht from Caphtor ; Jer 47* 
refers to them as the remnant of Caphtor, calling 
the place by a word (’?d which implies that it was 
on the sea-coast, if not an actual island. Dt 2® 
speaks of tlm Caphtorim, which came out of 
Caphtor, having (festroyed the villagers of the 
neighbourhood of Gaza, and established themselves 
in tlieir land — a geogra]ihical indication which 
equates the CViphtorim with the Philistines. 

Besides the name Caphtorim, we find others in 
Hebrew literature that have every appearance of 
referring to the same people or, at least, to clans 
or other tribal subdivisions of them. Chief of 
these is 'm?, ^Cherfithites’ {1 S 30^^, Ezk 26‘®, 
Zeph 2”). In the Ezekiel passage the Philistines 
and the Cljer?thites are spoKen of together. Else- 
wh<*re tlie Chered-hites are alluded to as part of the 
bodyguard of the early Hebrew kings, coupled 
with tlie name ‘ Pelfethites,’ of wliicli the only 
reasonable explanation that has been suggested is 
that it is a modification of the name of the Philis- 
tines used for tlie sake of the assonance. Tliis 
royal bodyguard is thrice alluded to as tlie Carians 
(n;), namely, in 2 S 20*3 [KVm], 2 K IP* fact 
probably s(tmething more tlian a mere accident. 

The question of the origin of the Philistines is 
tlius bound up with that of the identification of 
(^aplitor. There is a jdace referred to on Egyptian 
monuments by the name kf(yw, first men- 

tioned in inscriptionsof the XVrHthdynasty, which 
it is natural to compare with the llebrew name. 
In the Hymn to Amon, under the guise of which 
I'hutmose III. vaunts his mighty deeds, he speaks 
of smitinL^ tlie west-land and causing terror to the 
lands of Kef tin and Asi. In the annalistic inscrip- 
tion on the walls of the temple of Karnak we read 
of ships of Keftiu, showing tliat it is a place on the 
sea-coast, like the Ca])htor of Jeremiah. More 
important than thes(‘, we find in the tombs of 
the officials, notably in tliat of Bekhmara, vizier 
of Thntmose ill., wall-paintings representing 
messengers from Keftiu and other places bearing 
tribute to the Pliaraoh. This tribute, wdiieb inter 
at la takes the foini of artistic vases of precious 
materials, we are noM' in a jiosition to identify as 
Ixdonging to the contemporary Minoan civiliztition, 
which had its centre in Crete. On this ground it 
has be<;<)me generally recognized that Keftiu is to 
be identified either with Chete itself or with one 
of the iiciglibonring couiitiies which enjoyed the 
benefit.s of the Minoan civilization. The obvious 
similarity of the Hebrew CherSthites with 
‘Cretans’ has long been recognized, even from 
before the days of scientific arclimological investi- 
gation, and has prepared the way for the general ; 
ac<*eptance of this identification. 

It may be said that tlie identification is so far 
certain that other identifications that have been 
suggested are rendered obsolete — such, e.g., as the 
attempts made by various writers to finil Caphtor 
in the Delta, or to prove for the Philistines a 
Semitic origin. On the other hand, there arc still 
some difficulties not yet solved, chief of which is 
the origin of the r in the Hebrew name Caphtor, 
which does not appear in its apparent Egyptian 
equivalent Keftiu. Another difficulty i.s that 
Keftiu early disappears from Egyptian record, to 
be revived by would-be arclneologists under the 
Ptoleniys, whereas the name is preserved by the 
Hebrews after the Egyptians appear to have for- 
gotten it. To explain these points we must await 
furtlier discovery. 

Towards the end of the troubled 14th--12th 
centuries B.C., a period of great unrest in the 
E. Mediterranean, we begin to find mention of an 
indefinite number of small tribes who make their 
appearance in Egyptian records. These trilies bear 


names easily identified with places and peo]»lcs in 
Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands. Thus 
the Tell el-Amarna letters tell us of the Lukku 
(Lycians), Bhatdanu (Sardians), and Daimnu 
(Danaoi^). Kamessu ll,, in the great battle of 
Kailesli (1333 ii.c.) against the Hittites, bad to 
meet the first two of the aliove-mentionod peoples, 
who were leagued with his onemies, as well as the 
Dardanu (from Dardanns in the Troad), Masa 
(Mysians), Mawuna (Mironians, but the rending is 
uncertain), Pidasa (peojile of Pedasns in (!aria), 
and Kelekesh (Cilicians). Menieptali (1300 B.C.) 
was opposed by the Liikku and Shardami in league 
with the Libyans, as well as the Kkwesh ( Aclueans), 
Tiirisha (people of Troas), and Shekelesli (Bagalas- 
siaiis). And, lastly, in the inscrijdions in the 
temple of Medinet llabu, built by Kamessu ill. to 
commemorate his great victory over the allie<l 
tribes who came to invade Egypt, we hear once 
more of the Slmrdann, Danunu, and Shekelesli, as 
well as of the Pulasati (Philistines), Zakkala, ami 
Washasha (the last-named have not. been sati.s- 
factorily identified). This i.s the first certain ap- 
jiearance of tlie Philistines, as such, in history, 
and is of great importance, as it gives us an ex- 
planation of their sudden appearam^e on the coast 
of Pale.stine. 

The inscriptions in the temple record that in 
the eighth year of Kamessu III., the last great 
warrior-king of Egypt {r. 1192 R.c.), the north was 
disturbed, and bands of marauders, driven from 
their homes by tioubh^s, began to raid the east 
and south, seeking a new dwelling. They flowed 
over tlie land of the Hittites, Syiia, and Ihalestiiie, 
while at the same time a parallel expedition was 
ailvancing by sea, over Cy])niH. J''gypt wa.H tlieir 
goal ; blit Kamessu was ready for them, and in the 
insenptions and engi’uved cartoons on the wall of 
liis temple ho describes his successful opeiations 
against them — notably the great sea-fight, the first, 
event of the kind of whitdi any pictorial record 
remains. Driven back from Egypt, tlie invaders 
established themselves on the Palestinian coast- 
line aliont the same time as (probably shoi t ly aft er) 
the arrival of the Hebrews in tlie Hinterland by 
the desert route. 

It is true, the book of Genesis (chs. 20, 21, 26) 
records certain events in which Abraham and Isaac* 
are brought into contact with one Abiineleoh, king 
of the Philistines, In criticizing this cycle of tales 
we must bear in mind that tlie main incident is 
repeated in ch. 12, where, liowever, the king of 
Egypt takes the place of the IMiilistine king. I’lie 
use of the word ‘Philistine’ in these stories is an 
anachronism, and none of the attempts that have 
been made to evade this fact is successful. Abime- 
lecli is a Semitic chieftain, and he is called a 
Philistine because his territory was in the region 
which was actually ‘the lantf of the Philistines’ 
at the time when the stories were first written 
down in their present form. The popular story- 
teller, who is responsible for them as we have 
them, was not troubled by the question of how far 
back in time the Philistine occupation may or may 
not have extended. Bimilar criticisms are applic- 
able to the casual references to the Philistines in 
Ex 13>T 2331. 

Passing over the very obscure story of Shamgar 
(Jg 33^ 5®) and the reference to Philistine oppression 
(Jg 10“^), we find the first record of the inevitable 
collision between the Philistines and Hebrews in 
the epic of Samson. Thi.s remarkable .series of 
stories weaves round the person of a single ideal 
hero the incidents of a guerilla border-warfare. 
They show the complete domination of the Philis- 
tines over the Hebrews, ai^d the internal disunion 
of the Hebrew clans ; for Samson’s chief danger 
is not so much the prowess of his Philistine 
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enemies as the treachery of his own kinsfolk ; the 
men of Judah would betray him, and he at last is 
delivereid over by his Hebrew wife Delilah — for 
there is no evidence in support of the popular view 
that she was a Philistine. 

Under the pressure of the Philistine domination 
the Hebrew tribes ^jradually became welded into 
one, and slowly and with many reverses succeeded 
in ultimately ridding themselves of the domination 
of the uncircumcised. Tlie first campaign was 
disastiouH for the Hebrews; the Aik was lost at 
Aphek (I S 4) ; but an outbreak of bubonic plague 
caused the Philistines, in supei stitious fear of 
the Hebrew deity who had plagued the Pigyptians, 
to return it. A more successful engagement, 
in which the Philistines were discomfited by a 
great thunderstorm, is recorded in ch. 7. An 
index of the growing sense of tribal unity— the 
result of this Philistine pressure — is the Hebrew 
demand for a king whicn now began to be ex- 

ressed. As soon as Saul was elected, his son 

onatlian slew the Philistine governor of Geba; 
the Philistines came up against the Israelites to 
quell the revolt and met tlieir rebellious serfs at 
Michmash, where, but for ♦Jonathan, they would 
have crushed them. In a later battle, at Ephes- 
dammim (I S 17, 2 S 23”, 1 Ch lU^), David hrst 
distinguished himself, though the Goliath story is 
probably here out of place. Notwithstanding these 
Israelite victories, and the occtasional raids carried 
out by David, the end of Saul’s reign saw the 
PhihHtine.s as stron^^ as ever. After Saul’s death 
David reigni‘d as king over the southern tribes at 
Hebron, doubtless under Philistine vassalage, while 
Ish-Baal, Saul’s son, ruled in the north, presumably 
in the same subject condition. The assassination 
of Isli-Baal opened the way for David to add his 
rival’s kingdom to his own, capturing the citadel 
of Jerusalem that had hitherto stood as a non- 
Hehrew wedge dividing the two groups of Hebrew 
tribes. Bearing that David would become too 
strong, the Pliilistines came up against him ; but 
vainly. Three battles are recorded as having taken 
place in David’s reign — one at Baal-l*erazim (2 S 
517-21)^ one at Geba {2 S and one at some 

unknown place, possibly Gath (2 S 8^), in which 
the j)ower of the PJiilistine people was broken 
beyond recovery, as is shown by the remarkable 
fact that they made no eflort to recover their lost 
power during the troubles that darkened the end 
of Davnl’s reign. Nor did tliey lake any con- 
spicuous advantage of the internecine dissensions 
between Judah and Israel. In fact, they practi- 
cally drop out of history after the reign of T)avid, 
and are princinally referred to as composing the 
botlygiiard of tlie king (Cherethites and Peletliites, 
or Carians, as in the passages already cited) oi the 
guards of the Temple (Ezk 44*^, Zeph I***-). Almost 
the only sign of rallying is a temporary revival 
under Ahaz (2 Ch 28‘”), suppressed by Hezekiah 
(2 K 18»). 

The ann.als of the Assyrian kings from Hadad- 
Nirari III. (812-783) down to Assurbanipal (began 
to reign 668) give ns a few further details of con- 
quest, and of feeble attempts at revolt promptly 
and fero(dously suppressed. It is noteworthy that 
nearly all the poisons mentioned in these docu- 
ments in connexion with the Philistine cities have 
Semitic names, the only exception being a king of 
Ekron of the time of Esarhaddon (681-668), by 
name Ikausu, evidently the old Philistine name 
Acliish. According to Neh the ‘speech of 

Ashdod ’ still lingered at the time of the return 
from the captivities. 

2. Land. — Jos 13® limits the Philistine territory 
to the strip of coast-lino from Ekron down to the 
Shihfir (the modern Wadf el-Arish, on the Egyptian 
frontier), lying lietween the sea and the foot-hills 


of the Judaean mountains. At the greatest ex- 
tension of their power, however, they must have 
hold a much wider territory. The Gol6nisclieli‘ 
Papyrus shows us the Zakkala, probably near 
kinsmen of the Philistines, established at Dor, just 
south of Mount Carmel ; and yet farther north the 
Phoenicians display peculiarities which distinguish 
them from all other Semites (absence of circum- 
cision and a cultivation of maritime enterprise) 
and which are probably due to the inifiience of 
this people. The Philistines at the beginning of 
Saul’s reign have governors at Gibeah and at Geba, 
near Jerusalem, and at the end of it are able to set 
np tlieir trophy at Betb-Shan — wJiich, if it is really 
the modern Bcisan, implies a command of the whole 
plain of Esdraelon. ‘ The command of the sea- 
coast gave them enormous commercial advantages, 
especially when we remember tliat the chief trade- 
route — from Egypt to Mesopotamia — passed 
through tlieir territory, and that one of their chief 
cities (Gaza) w’as the natural market-place for the 
Arabian trade. The maritime plain possesses, 
moreover, natural fertility far beyond the greater 
part of the Hinterland ; the Slmnamniite sojourned 
dnring the seven years’ famine in the land of the 
Philistines (2 K 8“). 

3. Org’anization. — In their political organization 
the Philistines show peculiarities that distinguish 
them from all the Semitic tribes to which the O'J' 
introduces us. These are governed by kings or 
chiefs, absolute despots witliiu the limits of the 
tribes over whicli they are set. The l’hilistine'>, 
on the other hand, have no king over the whole 
nation (the Abimelecli of Genesis is the exceptin 
proh(tns re.guJam), but are governed by a council 
or oligarchy of lords called oy the technical term 
seven, plur. serCinim, each of them dominant in one 
of the five metropolitan cities Gaza (Ghuzzidi), 
Ashdod CEsdud), Ashkelon ('Askaluii), (Tutli (jiroh- 
ably Tell es-Sati), and Ekion (commonly identified 
with *AVir), tint acting in concert for the common 
good of the nation. 'I’lie king of Gath seems t(> 
have been, at least in the time of David s (‘\ile 
there, in the position oi primus inter pares, hut liH 
colleagues can, and do, overrule his decisions when 
they consider them undesirable. The people, too, 
enjoy iiiucli more freedom than the slave-sulijects 
of tlie ordinary' Eastern despot. Tliey dare to 
‘summon’ their lords, when tlie prosonoe of the 
Ark leads (as they suppose) to the outbreak of 
plague, to decide wiiat should be done ; and even 
in the time of the Assyrians we rend how' tlie 
Ekronites deposed and imprisoned their lord, Padi, 
because he jieisisted in the unpopular course of 
submission to Assyria. All this indicates an 
essentially un-Seniitic instinct for liberty which 
we might well look for in the descendants of those 
who in the Bronze Age developed the gieat Cretan 
civilization. 

The nearest parallel to this system of goveni- 
111 ent is to be found in Etruria, where the Incumones 
seem (so far as the materials at our disposal permit 
us to judge) to have been remarkably similar in 
their office and functions to the Pliilisline serdnim. 
It is one of several links which connect the I’hilis- 
tines and the Etruscans together, and which augge.st 
that tiny are divergent branches of the same slock 
or of closely related stocks. 

That their military forces were well organized is 
shown clearly by the Medinet Habu sculptures and 
by the frequent Biblical referen(*.es to their wnr- 
eqiujmient, especially their chariots (Jg U”, 1 8 IB'^). 
In 1 8 29® we read of ‘hundreds and thousands’ — 
possibly an indication of some kind of regimental 
or legionary division of their armies. 

I A place otherwise nnknowti, called ‘ Shen,' appears ia 1 8 7 ’ 2 . 
This is nearer the Philistine teriitory as usually define*!, and 
might possibly be the Beth-Shan in question. 
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Of their domestic life nothing is known ; hut 
Samson could see and fall in love with his Tim- 
nathite wife ; and (on the occasion of the death 
of the hero) the temj)le at Gaza contained men and 
women mingling freely together. These facts, so 
far as they go, indicate that women were not so 
jealously secliuied as in a Semitic community. 

/L Languajge. — Their language is almost totally 
unknown. 'Tlie word serem^ above quoted, is the 
only coAmon noun that we certainly possess ; its 
apoarent relation with the Gr. rvpavvo$, a Avord of 
unknown etymology, has often been j>ointed out. 
Otherwise we have nothing hut (1) an unintelligible 
magical formula, said to be Keftian, in an Egyi)tian 
]»apyrus — which, supplying the missing vowels, 
would be something hke sennf iukapuwaimantirek * 
— and (2) a number of proper names. An Egyptian 
school-exercihc. tablet, now in the British Museum, 
gives us the following as ‘ Keftian’ names: Asa- 
buraii, Nasuy, Akasou ( — Achish), Adinai, Pina- 
ruta, liusa, and Benesasira. The OT names a 
number of Pliilistines, but of these only Phicol, 
Achish, and Maoch seem to bear non-Semitic 
names. Sisera, king of Haroslieili, may perliaj)s 
have been of the Zakkala tribe ; the name has 
some similarity, on the one side to Benesasira iiist 
(luoted, and on tlie other to Badyra, king of Dor, 
ill the Golcnisehett’ Papyrus. Of the kings men- 
tioned on the Assyrian tablets only one (lkauftu = 
Achish) bears a non-Semitic name. 

5- Religion. — We read of several <leities asso- 
ciated with tlie Philistines. According to Is 2*, 
tliey were celebrated (like the Etruscans) for a 
skill in soothsaying. An ancient oracle of a god 
Baalzebub {(j.v.) at Ekron was worked by them, 
and consulted on occasion even by Israelites (2 K 
l^). The Semitic name of the god shows, however, 
that this was no[> a Philistine foundation, but that, 
when they became masters of Ekron, they took 
over what was probably its most lucrative industry. 
Another deity is called by tlie Semitic name 
Ashtoretli (f/.v.) ; but, tbougii in name the Philis- 
tine goddess is e({uated to the great Semitic godde.s.s, 
the assimilation was probably not complete. An 
inscription exists at Delos, on an altar dedicated 
by an Aslikelouite, naming as the tutelary deities 
Zeus, Astartc of Palestine, and Aphrodite Urania, 
who is mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105) as a deity 
specially worshipped in Asbkeloii, Lucian (r/c Dea 
14) also shows u.s the two goddesses as kept ! 
apart — one of them in human form, the other with 
tlie tail of a lish, like a mermaid. The latter was 
also called Derketo, or Atargatis ; and Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4) tells us a legend of her which links 
her with the (hetan Britomartis, in whom we may 
see the prototype of the Philistine godde.ss. 

The head of the Philistine pantheon was Dagon 
(q.v.), a god Avho had temple.s at (4aza and at 
Aahdod. In the latter temple was an image of the 
god (1 S 5^'*’). 'riiere i,s really no evidence that, 
like Atargatis, he had a fish-tail, though thi.s is 
currently believed ; it probably rests on a false 
etymology of the name (Heb. ‘lish’). But 
Dagon (or Dagan) is not an exclusively Semitic 
god. He existed in Palest iiie before the coming of 
the Philistines, as is shown by the name Dagan- 
takala in the Tell el-Arnarna letters, and by the 
occurrence of the place-name Beth- Dagan in an 
inscription of Kamessu III. ; it also occurs not in- 
frequently in Babylonian monuments. The name 
of the Etruscan culture-hero Tages suggests the 
possibility that, a.s in the case of Atargatis- 
Aplirodite, the Philistines brought with them a 
god having a name similar to Dagon, and confused 

1 Of course we have no guarantee that this is really ‘ Keftian ’ ; 
the Egyptian scribe maj'^ possibly use the word to denote some- 
thing to him meaningless, lust as wo BOiuetimes use the Jocular 
exprcHHiou ‘double Dutch.’ 


the two together. This explains why a compara- 
tively obscure Semitic deity should have attained 
such an import/mce among the ’A\\60i/Xoi. Dagon 
continued to be worshipjied under his own name 
down to the time of the Maccabees (1 Mac 10'^'*^ ), 
and even in the 4th cent. A.D. he was not forgotten, 
for there can be little doubt that Mama (-=‘Our 
Lord’), the great god of Gaza at that time, was 
Dagon. The destruction of the temple of Mama 
is the central incident of that most remarkable 
little work, the Jdfe of Bishop Porpliyriiis of (ilaza 
by the deacon Marcus. From this narrative ive 
learn that human sacrifices had been offered to the 
god {PG Ixv. 1240). 

6. Culture. — The chief interest of the Philistineb 
and tiie cognate tribes lies in this, tliat their 
history bridges tlie gaj^ between the ancient 
civilization of the Bronze Age and the late.r civiliza- 
tion of the Iron Age. Tlie two buiidre<l years of 
overlap between the Bronze and tlie Iron Ages was 
a period of turmoil and confusion resjiecting the 
history of Mdiicb very little is known, 'fbe Pliilis- 
tines and the Zakkala in the east, and the Turislm 
in the Avest, carried the Bronze Age trailitions 
acio.ssthis troubled time, to form the basis of ncAV 
civilizations. Hoav far they actually develojied the 
iron trade is a question Avhich Ave have insuflicient 
materiabs to discuss ; they have even been claimed 
as the inventors of the art of the sinitli {ZE xxxix. 

[ 1907] 334). And it is not irnjiossible that they had 
a share in the evolution of the alphabet, the corner- 
.stone of modern civilization. 

Litbraturk. — F. Hitzig, U rgeschichte und Mythologie der 
Philistuer, Jjeipzig, 1846 ; K. B. Stark, Gma und, die philts- 
Uituche Kust(\ Jwja, 1852; A. Noordtzij, De Fihttlijtien, hun 
a/konust en yeschwdenis, Kampen, U)05 ; M A Meyer, Ilini 
of the City oj Gaza, New York, 1D07. in the iirenerit writer’s 
Schweuih lectures on The J*hiltstine,it : their Hint, and CiDilim- 
tioti, London, lfll3, an endeavour has l)ecn made to collect 
an exiiaubtive account of the facts known concerning this 
people, and a large number of references to books, papers, etc , 
Mill there he found, which need not be repeated here. 

B. A. S. Macalistek. 

PHILO BYBLIUS.— Philo Bybliiis (Heren- 
nius) received his surname, Byblius, from the fact 
that he was bom at Byblus (Gcbal of the OT, 
modern Jebail), a city on the Plucnician coast 
north of Beirut. According to Suidas (.v.?;. d’fXwv 
Bc/5Xios), he Avas bom in the reign of Nero (A.D. 
64-68). Suidas states also that at the age of 78 in 
the 220th olyinjiiad ho assumed the name t)f his 
patron, Herenniiis Severus. By earlier historians 
tliis Herennius Sevenis was nleii tilled with L. 
(’atiliuK Severus, who Ava.s consul in liome in A.D, 
119, and Philo’s birth was dated A.D. 42, but the 
re.searches of B. Niese {De Stephan i Btfzantii 
anctorihiis, Kiel, 1873, p. 26 tf.) have made it prob- 
able that Herennius Severus was consul in A.D. 
141 and that Philo Avas bom in A.D. 64. The 
figures for the olympiad are then incorrect. Al- 
though born in Phoenicia, he Avrote in (Leek, and 
attained eminence as a i>bilologian, grammarian, 
and historian. Suidas calls him ypapL/aarLKSs. In 
the reign of Hadrian (117-138) lie Avas sent to 
Home as an ambassador from the I’hoenician cities, 
and succeeded in obtaining for Tyre the rank of 
‘metropolis’ (Suidas, s.i\ llaOXos Ti^ptos). He 
remained in Home and won the friendship of the 
consul Herennius Severus, from Avhom ho received 
his surname of Herennius (Suidas, s.v, d?L\iou 
Hv^Xios ; Origen, c. Celun.ni, i. 15). Hemiijijms of 
Beirut was a pupil of Philo, and was introduced by 
him to Herennius (Suidas, s.ik "Eppi-mros). 

The names of the following works of Ehilo are known : (1) Coti- 
ceming the Reifjn of Hadrian (Suidas, e.v. Bu^Xioy). This 

work 18 lost, and no fragmentH survive in other authors. (2) 
MaroeUous Hietory, in 3 bookB, mentioned by Philo himseif in a 
passage preserved by Eusebius, I‘ra>p. Eoanq. i. ix. 32. (3) 
Coneeminy Cities and the JUustrwm Men which each of them 
has produced, 80 books (Suidas, •Ifoc. eit.). Extracts from this 
have been preserved by Stephen of Byzantium in his geojp'at)hi- 
cal dictionari Ethnika. It was epitomized by Serenus (Suidas, 
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K.v. Sepnrov), and extracts from this epitome liave been preserved 
by the Etymologicnm Magnum. (4) Concerning the Acquisition 
and Self'ction of Books, la books (Snidas, s.v. Bv/9Ato$). 

The ninth book apparently was entitled ‘ Concerning Physicians.’ 
It is cited by Stephen of Bvmntiuni, &.nv Kutttos and Avppdxior. 
The treatise Conceniing Things toorth Kiunving {Ktym. Mag. 
s.v. yepavot) was perhaps part of the same work, (fi) Coneertxing 
the Language of Uo' Ilomam {Etym Mag so. oArijp). ( 6 ) 2 ^he 
Choice of Words (Etym. Mag. s.v. a^oAi^roip, aiorroc, oT/uttjTo?). 
(7) Epigrams, 4 books (Kudoria, s.v. ^ihiuv Bv^Ato?). (H) By 
far the most important of Philo’s works was his Phoenician 
History, 8 books (Porphyry, de Abstin li. 60), or 9 books (Eus. 
Friep. Emng. i. ix. This purported to be a translation 

of the Pho’mcian History of 8 anchiiiiiathon. Extensive ex- 
tracts from it are given by Eusebius {Proep. Hoang, i. ix f.). It 


{ is cited also by Origen, c. Celsnm, I. 16, p. 884 (Ben.X by 
j Johannes l^ydus, dc Mens., ed. C. B. Haae, Paris, 1823, p. 274, 
I and by Stephen of Byzantuiin, s.o. iViVt/3is(8ee Sanoiidniathon). 

■ All the fragments of Philo have been collected by C. Muller, 

1 FHE iii. 560-676. 

[ LiTKRATiTRK.~Ari ‘ Pliilon von Byblos,' in J. S. Ersch and 
i J. G. Gruber, Allgemcuic Encyclopadie, Leipzig, 1847, pp. 
427-436; art. ‘Philo lierennius,’ in Eltr^^ xxi. 413; C. Wacns- 
muth, JJtTi^rifwnp tn das Stndium der alien Grschiohte, Leipzig, 
1896, p. 406 ; E, Schurer, GJ i. 71 f.^ jij. 46 . 3 ; and especially 
the copious literature on SANCHrKiATiiON. 

Lewis Baylks Baton. 

PHILO JUDiEUS . — See Alkxandhian The- 
ology. 
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Primitive (H. B. Alexander), p. 844. 

Buddhist (L, be la Vall^e Poussin), p. 

846. 

Celtic.— See Celts, Druids. 

Chinese (A. P'orke), p. 85S 

Egyptian (A. If. Gardiner), p. 857. 

Greek [P. Siiorey), j). 859. 

Indian. —See MImaivisa, Nyaya, SAnkhya, 

PHILOSOPHY (fTimitive). — Philosophy has 
many delinitions, not a few of which would render 
Bueli a phrase as ‘primitive philosophy’ contrary 
to een.se ; for they consider philosophy ae a product 
of eojihisticatiori, consciouslj'^ criti<‘al in character, 
the last and ripest fruit of studied experience. 
(>\*rtainly this is a just descrijition of the thought 
of the great historical school.s of Europe ; but 
there is, none the less, a sense in which the 
word ‘ philosophy ’ can be justly applied not only 
to the stieam of sophisticated reflexion W'hich was 
bom with 'I’lialea, but also to tlie more naive, but 
not less genuine, reiioxion with which even tlie 
least traditioned of men consider the world about 
them. As inclusive of this unsophisticated thought, 
philosophy may be delincd as the process and ex- 
pression of rational reflexion upon experience— a 
<lefinition which will be found applicable to the 
speculations of the sophisticated and the primitive 
man alike. 

To be sure, ‘system,’ the very mark of sophisti- 
cation, is not to be found in primitive thinking, 
excejit here and there by iinplicfition ; but ‘ system ’ 
is by no means synonymous with ‘lationality,’ 
Fmther, that subdivision into lields or scieiice.s 
which is the ])iiine token of systemic philosophies 
is also wanting, though there is a sense in which 
we nmy speak of the ethics, psychology, and onto- 
logy, and even of the logic and episteniology, of 
Mio’ pre-critical period — viz. from the point of view 
of an observer who has made and learned the use 
of t hese distinctions, and now sees them in embryo 
in the speculations of men not yet conscious of 
tliem. 

In the present article (which can no more than 
indicate a point of view") the various ‘leads’ of 
primitive sjieculation in the directions of the 
several sciences wdll be briefly sketched. 

I. Method. — Consciously developed method is, 
of course, not found in unconsciously developed 
thinking, yet the main elements of all rational 
method — reasoning on the principles of identity 
and causality, the use of number, and the evalua- 
tion of sense- perception — are presented with a kind 
of elemental perspicuity that makes the study 
of primitive thinking at once fascinating and in- 
structive. 

A main and inforesting characteristic of this 
thinking is its suspicion of sensation. Few things 
are to the primitive man merely what they appear 
to the senses ; the ret^lities of things are tlieir 
powers, and tliese powers are rarely measured in 
physical terms. There is, indeed, a profound 
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Vai.^4e§ika, VedAnta, Yoga, Materialism 
(Indian), etc, 

Iranian (!>. C. Casartelli), ]>. 866. 

Japanese (M. Anksaki), p. 869. 

Jewish (H. Maltek), p. 873. 

Muslim (T. J. DE Boer), p. 877. 

Roman (]’. Shorey), p. 883. 

Scottish.— »See Scottish Fuilosophy. 

analogy between a savage’s conce]>tioii of natural 
bodies and that of physical science : in eatdi ease 
the reality of the object is defined by the sum of 
its forces, never by its ostensible form ; sense- 
perception is a guide to experience, but not a test 
of true being. 

From this tirst fact follows the search of tlie 
savage after causes, which be is ever seeking to 
divine. His tw’o great fornmlie, ‘post hoc ergo 
propter hoc’ and ‘siinilia siinilibus,’ are in sub- 
stance the same as the laws of causality and of 
identity ; all that is needed to give them logical 
validity is quantili cation — the syllogism and the 
method of trial and error. 

Of tlie weaknesses of primitive thinking the 
most important is the feeble use of number and 
mathematical relations geiierally. Nearly all 
peoples have some conception o^ numlier, both 
ordinal and cardinal, but their ap]>lication8 of this 
knowledge are most limited. 'I'lie oldest of the 
sciences, that of the calendar, is certainly every- 
wdiere somewhat developed, and among barbaric 
peoj>le.s leads to important metajihysical tlieories ; 
out, apart from this, the application of number- 
concepts to any body of facts is rare, and without 
such applications the perspective of science is im- 
possible. 

A second weakness is paucity of analogies. 
Human instincts and desires seem to form the 
primary group of analogies for savage reasoning, 
m line with the savage’s fundamentally aetivistic 
interpretation of tlie ‘life of nature,’ as we still 
call it. Along wdth this comes the immense group 
of analogies based ujion the body and its functions : 
‘ This corn is my heart, and it shall be to my peojile 
as milk from my breasts,’ says the earth -godae.ss in 
a Sia myth (M. C. Stevenson, ‘ The Sia,* 11 JttBEW 
(■1894], p. 39) ; and in primitive myth and rites 
generally it will be found that the head, the heart, 
the tongue, and the nutritive and sexual functions 
are the great fountains of similitude by wliicli the 
world about man is brought within the scope of his 
understanding. Tliis is no deep derogation, for 
the modem attraction and repulsion hark back to 
the primitive love and hate, while energy itself 
gets its common intelligibility from the hnnian 
wdll ; only the purifications of mathematics subli- 
mate the human metaphor which is at the core of 
all science. 

There are, of course, differences in the philosophical fflft 
atnong primitive races and tribes, and between individuals of 
savoRe groups, as amonR civilized people. The Tolyuesian and 
the American Indian are clearly more speculative than are the 
black tribes of Africa. In N. America it is comparatively 
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to single out certain peoples with a marked gift for speculation 
— the Pawnee, the Navaho, the Bellacoola -and a tendency to- 
wards the systematization of thought. James Mooney ( J4 liBK W 
[1896], pt. ii. p. 776 f.) gives an interesting contrast of the philo- 
sophitjal and the practical types, from two associated tribes. 

‘ The Cheyenne and Arapaho, although for generations associated 
in the moat intimate manner, are of ver> different characters. 
In religious matters it may he said hriefli' that the Arapaho are 
devotees and prophets, continually seeing signs and wonders, 
while the Cheyenne are more skeptical. In talking with Tall 
Bull, one of the Cheyenne delegates and then captain of the 
Indian ptiice, he said that before leaving they had asked 
Wovoka [the ghost-dance prophet] to give them some proof of 
his supernatural powers. Accordingly he liad ranged them in 
front of him, seated on the ground, he sitting facing them, with 
his sombrero between and his eagle feathers m his hand. Then 
with a quick movement he iiad put his hand into the empty 
hat and drawn out from it “ something black.” Tall Bull would 
not admit that an^ thing more had happened, and ilid not seem 
to be very profoundly impressed by the occurience, saying 
that he thought there were medicine-men of eipial capacity 
among the Cneyenne. In talking soon afterward with Black 
Coyote, one of the Arapaho delegates and also a police officer, 
the same incident came up, but with a \’cry different sequel 
Black Co\oie t/old how they had seated themselves on the 
ground in front of Wovoka, as described by Tall Bull, and went 
on to toll bow the messlah had waved Ins feathers over his hat, 
and then, when he withdrew his hand. Black Coyote looked into 
the hat and there “ saw the whole world ” ’ It is worth;i of 
remark in passing that maps or charts which show ‘ the whole 
world ' are not infrequent among the N, Americans, their 
purjioge being, as a rule, to show Die ‘way' by which the spiiit 
may descend to the powers of the nether, or aseend to the 
powers of t!ie upper, realm Such maps are surely in the 
method of scientific cosmology, 

2. Theory of man. — Tlie jirimitive Uiinker 
laeaKiires the world about him in terms of his own 
niiml and body : its conduct is actuated by desires 
and motives sncli as bis, and its pliysical unitie.s 
are set by his oun bodily (iimenaions — lin^.rer, ])alm, 
band, foot, and pace are all measure.s still in use, 
and the decimal system itself is but the inathe- 
iiiatical apotheosis of our ten-digited bands. Bnt 
tliis homo mfMsurd, standardization of experience j 
becomes retroactive : wlien man measures the 
world in terms of himself, even unconsciously be 
is already analyzing his own beinj? ; be makes the 
panorama of nature his mirror and reHexion, and 
so comes eventually to self-revelation. Further, 
he expands his own nature in assimilatini^ environ- 
ment to it, and thus finds bus inner self not only 
reflected in the outer world, but coloured by it. 

Psycholoj^y is a science whose roots run very 
deep. In reading bis motives into nature man ba.s 
begun already the classification of his powers, and 
gradually this classification, unconsciously im- 
pressed on his mind, becomes assumed as his 
natural image. Doubtless the first distinction 
made is that of the ‘life’ from the body : the life 
represents feeling and conduct, the body mere 
form ; and, as to savage man forms are always 
suspect, it is the life that is conceived to be tlie i 
prime reality. But the life is not incoriioreal ; it 
IS always as.soeiated with some bodily manifesta- 
tion, of which the most common and elementary is 
the blood, the blood of life: ‘But flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
noteat’ (Gn 9 ^). Many American aborigines be- 
lieve that potent or sacred stones, if broken, will 
bleed, as a broken body bleeds. After the blood, 
the breath i.s the most universal symbol of vital 
reality : ‘ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into liis nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul ’ 
(Gn 2^). The belief in a ‘ breath -body ’ or ‘wind’ 
life is nearly universal, attested, of course, by the 
outstanding fact that so many words for soul — 
nephesh, psyche,* pnexona^ spix'itxis, an iota — rest 
their meaning on this metaphor. After blood and 
breath, the body’s heat and its shadow— 
xcnibra, simulacrum — are the commonest images of 
its separable life. 

Psychology is begun with this distinction of the 
active from the passive in man’s being, of soul 
from body. The fact of death is certainly potent 


in enforcing the distinction ; and the anti([uity of 
burial atte.Hts the depth of this impression. But 
deeper even than death is that consciousness of the 
active and impulsive power which man feels in 
hiniself and hence imagines in the raging winds 
and rushing waters of an unquiet world of nature. 

With this lirst distinction others become 

easy. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find 
among primitives theories of man’s constitution 
rivalling the Egyptian in conqilexity ; mummy, 
genius, bird -soul, henrt, form, shadow, soul, 
strength, and name reiuesent an Egyptian dis- 
section of the ]>ersonality of the deceased, hut the 
Ameiicaii piophet Keokuk taught his followers to 
pray for the heart, heait and flesh, life, name, and 
family souls; the Haida have two names for the 
embodied and one for the discarnate soul, while 
mind and ghost are still other entities ; and tlui 
Iroquois distinguish mind, soul, ghost, life, brain, 
and strength — a claHsification wliicli surely consti- 
tutes resjiectahle psychology. The further dis- 
crimination, not or imrts hut of faculties, is well 
begun when bodily organ.s, especially the heart 
ami the liver, are made seats or symbols of passion 
and appetite, memory and thought— a symbolism 
which the speech of civilization still retains (see 
artt. Life and Death, Soul, Spiritualism), 

3. Theory of the world. — Even Xenophon still 
speak.s contemptuously of ‘ the thing the Sophists 
call “the world”’ {Maxwrrfhilia, 1. i. 11), and it is 
hardly to he wondered at that few primitive men 
attain Sojiliistic familiarity with tlie concept. The 
idea of a cosmos or a universe is a late achievement 
of reflexion ; nevertheless, a conception of what 
might projierly be called a ‘world-house,’ or por- 
haf>8 tlie ‘stage of life,’ comes into definition far 
anterior to sophistication. Cosmology and cos- 
mogony are both very primitive in origin ; and in 
truth it may he fairly aflirnied that the most 
advanced phdo.sojihies are as suhorilinato to cusmol- 
ogy as is tlie most jirimitive mythology ; cosmology 
is the parent of ontology, and it isallogethei proli* 
able that the ‘ scientihc ’ cosmologies of to-day will 
appear to some future age as visionary as do the 
inytliic world-views of the past to us. 

Cosmology IS essentially an effort to define the 
w'orld of sp.’ice. Its natural and nearly nniv(*rsal 
first form is of a w'orld-fcnt or domed honse, a 
circular plane surmounted by a hemispherical roof. 
But, since the imagination docs not stop with the 
visible, a heaven above thefirnianient and a hollow 
beneath the earth are conceived, and may he multi- 
plied into a series of heavens and hells, thus fram- 
ing a storeyed universe. The plane dimeriHion of 
the middle earth is itself divided. Man is a four- 
square animal ; and, corresponding with his struc- 
ture, the jilace of the rising sun becomes ‘ the 
before,’ the south is ‘the right,’ the noitii ‘the 
left,’ tlie west ‘the behind’; and so tlie four 
cardinals are established. 

‘The earlu'Ht orientation in Bpaoe among Iiitlo - Oennanic 
peoples arose from the fact that nian turned Ins fa* e to tho 
rising Hun and thereupon designated the East as “ th<‘ before, ” 
the VV'est as “ ihe b(>hind,'' the South as “ the right ,” the north 
as " the left” ' ((» Schrader, IridugerittaniHche AUertu/nfskuncU, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 371). Evidence from Semitu, tongues 
indicates the early prevalence of a like system, while in America 
there is an almost umverbal cult of the quarters implyin^f the 
same conception ; with the Zuhi, who have this cult highlv 
developed, the east is always ‘the before' (M. C. Stevenson, 
“The Zuhi Indians,’ p. 03). Determination of 

tlie tour quarters necessarily in\olveH the fixation of a mhidle 
pla*'e, or pan sto ; hence the niiniher of sacred cities which form 
‘the navel of the world —Delphi, Delhi, Peking, Cuzco, Zuhi, 
and doubtless man,> others. 

But the conce[)tual comidetion of the frame of 
the world is only a ste]) to its endowment witli 
moral values. Tlie sky, as the source of light and 
warmth, becomes the giver of lif<*, streiij^th, good- 
ness, and righteousness ; personilled, it is the 
Heavenly Father of all things. The earth, as the 
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bringer forth of life and nourislinient, becomes the 
(Jreat Mother, spouse of the lord of heaven ; while 
within her dark body are concealed the pre-natal 
and post-morteni powers of the unlxjrn and the 
buried — the lajginnings and the ends of fate. The 
<lark under w'orld, too, is the source of all that is 
noxious and deailly, and hence the permanent 
abode of things evil. This is the primitive symbol- 
ism, but it still colours our thought and forms the 
very substance of our expression in the w’hole realm 
of moral philosophy. 

Two types of human experience stand as the 
foundations of cosmogony. One is the sexual 
procreation of life. When the heaven is conceived 
as a father and the earth as a mother, the procrea- 
tion of life from this primordial pair is the most 
natural of myths, its philosophic residuum being 
represented by the theory of cosmic evolution, 
and indeed by every vitalistic interpretation of 
nature. Again — the second type — the origins of 
the world are sought on the analogy of manu- 
facture. A primal being is conceived who find.s or 
gives oil a substance from which creation is modelled 
or const ructed. This— the rarer form in primitive 
speculation — is the prototype of mechanistic philo- 
sophies of nature ; it represents, too, the tyjjc of 
theistic and transcendentalist philosophies, just as 
the image of the procreative pair stands for the 
philosophic doctrines of pantheism and immanence. 
vVide-siuead, too, is the oc(‘urrence of a bi-sexed 
creator, signifying, perhaps, tlie earliest compro- 
mise between the eternally conflicting conceptions 
of the one of being and the many of becoming. 

Of the first type of cosmogony Hesiod’s Theogony is the out- 
Htanding example ; and it is not unfair to assume that the pre- 
valence of this conception accounts in no email measure for the 
t Inirarteristic evolutionism of fJreek philosophy. The Hebrew 
(Tenesis illustrates the second form ; and the third is perhaps 
best known in the (ihinese doctrine of heaven and earth us pro- 
ceeding from the T’ien, the father-mother of the world. An 
American ex/imple, analogous to the Chinese, is presented b> 
the Zuui : ‘ Awonawilona [He-Sho] conceived within himself and 
thought outward in space, ^vherch^ mists of increase, steams 
ixitent of growth, were evolved and uplifted. Thus, V)> means 
of his innate knowledge, the All-contanier mode himself in 
jierson and form of the Sun whom we hold to be our father and 
who thus came to exist and appear’ (K II. Uushing, ‘Outlines 
of Zufii (Jreatiori Myths,' 13 RUKW (KStWiJ, p. 379) A second 
version (M. C. Stevenson, 'The Zufii Indiajis,’ UBEW, p. 2.s) 
reads : ‘ With the breath from his heart Awonawilona created 
clouds and the great waters of the world.’ A Pima myth vhows 
extraordinary powers of conceptualization for a primitive 
people ‘In the beginning there was nothing where noware 
earth, sun, moon, stars, and all that we see. Ages Jong the 
darkness was gathering, until it formed a great mass in which 
developed the spirit of Earth Doctor, who, like the fiuffy wisp 
of cotton that floats upon the wdnd, drifted to and fro w'ithout 
support or place to fix himself. Conscious of his iiower, he 
determined to try to liuild an abiding place, so he tooK from his 
breast a little dust and flattened it into a cake. Then he 
thought within himself, “Come forth, some kind of plant,” and 
there appeared the creosote busli’ (Frank Russell, ‘The Pima 
Indians,’ ?G RBKW [1908], p. 206). The story goes on with an 
account of the creation of the heavenly bodies and earth’s in- 
habitants, and contains the interesting suggestion of antipodes 
in the account of the departure of a part of earth’s inhabitants, 
through a hole in its centre, to dwell on its nether side. Here 
vve are almost in the realm of Milesian cosmology. 

Cosmogony gives us the drama of creation ; there 
is but one further stef) to complete the conception 
of the world in time. When to theogonic teons 
legendary and historic periods are annexed, tlie 
conception of ages of the world is attained ; and, 
as most men find their jiresent case sorry and dark, 
a future and golden regeneration is anticipated. 
Thus the acts of the cosmic drama are complete, 
though its measures remain to be set. They be- 
come set through the science of the stars. The 
stars are men’s first vision of order, cosmos ; and 
with the discovery of their orderly movements and 
periodical synchronizations they become, and the 
whole heaven becomes, the great wheel of destiny 
which measures out the slow repetitions of the 
world’s recurrent drama. ^Nearly every people wi th 
any astronomy reaches this conception or a self- 


repeating universe, passing through cyclic creations 
and destructions, whose terms are star-measured. 
That fate is interbound with this cosmic movement 
is but the inevitable inference of a being such as 
man, who cannot (and perhaps ought not to) see 
the world that contains him excent as reflecting 
his moral nature. But, with such a concention 
reached, we are far on the way to tlie netailar 
hyjiotliesis or the not less histrionic cycltj^s of the 
Hegelian absolute idea (see artt. Ages of the 
World, Cosmogony and Cosmology). 

4. Theory of conduct. — Our ideas of conduct are 
inferred from our conception both of man’s nature 
and of the world’s nature. The more primitive 
folk are, the more instinctive and habitual is tlieii 
action; hut there are probably no men vho ar(‘ 
utterly without some sense of the wherefore of 
action, and hence unacquainted A\ith speculative 
morality. Religion niiglit almost be said to re- 
present man’s sense of a world-sanction for his own 
ideals of conduct ; certainly this is in stime degree 
tlie explanation of tlie intimate union of religion 
and etliics, and again of the religious and ethical 
cast which every ]>liilosopliy as.sumes. Customary 
moiality explains the great mass of action in every 
grade of culture ; hut moral sjieculation — which to 
some extent is found everywhere — is the true 
source of our interest in morals. 

Moral philosojihy, as has been indicated, is out- 
wardly imaged in cosmology and cosmogony ; the 
light of heaven represents knowledge, justice, and 
goodness ; the changeless stars represent remorse- 
less destiny. But this out ward image, just because 
it is lieyond the control of man, hecomes an object 
of reverence, a system of religious sanctions, 
rather than a pioblem for the ^^ill. That problem 
is set primarily by men’s needs, e.specially liy the 
great need of conforming linman desiie to its 
possible satisfactions. ’I’he recognition of this, far 
more than the blindness of custom and tradition, is 
the real source of that conservatism for whicli 
primitive people are noted ; their conservative 
clinging to the ways of the fathers is a product, not 
of habit, hut of intention, whose warrant is tlu‘ 
justilication which nature gives in giving life itself. 

‘ We observe our old customs,' said an aged Greenlander to 
Knud RasniuB»<en {The People of the Polar Noith, London, 1908, 

124), ‘ in order to hold the world up, for the powers must not 

offended We observe our customs, in order to hold each 
other up: vve are afiaid of the j^reat Evil. . . , Men are so 
helpless in face of illness. Tlie peoi>le here do penance, because 
the dead are strong in Iheii vital sap, and boundless in then- 
might ’ 

The same sentiment was expressed by a Hopi priest 
to J. W. Fewkes : 

‘ We cling to tin* rites of our ancestors because they have been 
pronoiincca good by those who know. We erect our altars, sing 
on r traditional songs, and celebrate our sacred dances for rain 
that our corn may germinate and yield abundant harvest’ 
{Annual llrport of the Sniithaonian Institution, 1896, p (598 f.). 
Garcilasso says of his fellow Peruvians : 

‘ It was an inviolable law among them never to alter the luofle 
or custom of their province, no matter what example should 
come from elsewhere. . . . Hence the Indians, rigid in the 
following of their ancient customs, were astonished to see the 
Spaniards change almost every year their manner of living, and 
they attributed this inconstancy to an excess of pride and pre- 
sumption ’ (Hist, des Incas, Pans, 1830, v. ix.). 

Here surely we are already in sight of Heraclitus 
and the beginnings of Greek ethics : 

‘ Those who speak with understanding hold fast to what is 
common to all, as a city holds to its law — aye, and more strongly, 
for all human laws are fed by one law divine, which prevails 
where it will, and suIHces for all, and surpasses all ’ (frag. 114, in 
H. Diels, Fraprnente der Vorsokratiker, i.*, Berlin, 1906, p, 78). 

See artt. Ethics and Morality. 

Litkraturb.— See the literature under artt. referred to 
throughout the article. H. B. ALEXANDER. 

PHILOSOPHY (Buddhist).— I. Introduction: 
position of philosophy in Buddhism. — Philosonhical 
inquiry was not a purely scientific matter in India. 
The knowledge of the nature of things was aimed 
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at, not for itn own sake, but for a practical purpose. 
It was regarded as a factor in tne great work of 
deliverance from transmigration. In Vedantism 
it iw the factor of deliverance, for the very fact of 
knowing the true nature of the individual self — 
identical with the universal self — is deliverance. 
'Flic position of philosophy in Buddhism is different. 

At the beginning, at least, metaphysical know- 
ledge*. was not an essential part of the Buddhist 
discipline. The True Law was a practical training 
and nothing more. In short, deliverance from 
suffering belongs to the saints ; sanctity is deliver- 
anve from desire ; deliverance from desire is to be 
reached by the life of a monk {brahmaehnrya)^ by 
a nu)derate asceticism coujiled with meditations 
that foster distaste for pleasure ; these meditations 
— on universal impermanence and decay, on death, 
on loathsomene.sH (nhihhn ) — are only the realization 
of the vanitas vajiitatum of Solomon, a pessimistic 
^•iew of life and of the world, but not a jdulosophical 
system. Sometjmes, when questioned on the doc- 
trine of hn'ina, Sakyamuni answers : ‘ My doctrine 
is : “ Do good action.s, avoid evil ones” ’ — an uncom- 
lironiisingly ethical standpoint, or, so to sj^eak, a 
‘))ure moralism.’ Sakyamuni is not agnostn*. 
The so-called ‘agnostic texts ’ (see artt. Agnosti- 
cism and Nirvana) emphasize tliis characteristic of 
Buddhism, or rather — as there are many Buddhisms 

reveal a Buddhism which is freed from any 
metaphysical surmise, which even strongly forbids 
any curiosity concernin<^ the nature of soul and 
the state of a saint after (leath. According to these 
texts, such metaphysical questions, important as 
they seem to us and undoubtedly seemed to many 
Buddhists — to the compilers of the S(!ripture them- 
selves—have no more to do with sanctity than 
purelj' cosmological pnddems and mundane science 
{h)kdynf(i) in general. 

A slightly different attitude is illustrated by 
some texts which we migljt style ‘pragmatist,’ 
texts according to which Sakyamuni purposely 
answerefl the philosophical questions in conflict- 
ing terms ; he spoke sometimes as a believer 
in fiennanence {k'mmta), sometimes in favour of 
annihilation (urhehheda)- The standpoint of the 
Master is that the training that leads to sanctity 
does not require truth, but useful statements, 
statements suited to the various disposition.s of the 
hearers and to the general and con dieting instincts 
of humanity. In order to crush desiie, a man 
must believe in succession that there is a soul and 
that there is no soul. 

, Evidence is not lacking that the teaching of 
Sakyamuni himself was agnosticism coupled with 
pragmatism ; but it would be rash to make any 
assertion on this jioiut. So far .scholars are con- 
cerned, not with Sakyani uni’s own teaching, but 
with the leading ideas embodied in the Scriptures. 

And it is fairly evident that, from the earliest 
time, most juobably from the beginning, Buddhism 
a<lop(e{P or worked out a philosophy which may 
be summarized as negation of the existence of a 
soul (technically, in Sanskrit Buddhism, pndgala- 
noAvatniya) together with the hypothesis of a com- 
posite self (skandJiavada). This philosophy is a 
translation, in terms of metaphysics, of the ideas 
of impermanence and insubstantial ity which, from 
the point of view of agnosticism, were to remain 
the topics of moral and emotional meditation. 
We may state here again that the vulnn to which 
many siittas object is self-love, estimation of the 
self as good, better, best, bad, worse, worst, not 
the actual notion of self ; that the notions of im- 
permanence and insubstantiality which are essential 
to the religious training are the conviction of the 
evanescence of beauty, strength, and life, not the 

I We cannot deal here with the indebtedness of Buddhism to 
Safjkhya and Yo^rs philosophies. See SXnkiiva, Yoga. 


theory of the composite and momentary character 
of things. But, notwithstanding the ‘ moralism ’ 
of certain monks and po.ssihly of the Master, tlie 
historical circumstance.s being given, metaphysics 
could not be avoided. Some metaphysics is an 
essential feature of Buddhism ; for it is admitted 
by all Buddliists that desiie cannot bo crushed, 
that desirable things cannot lose their attractive- 
ness, so long as we admit tluit there i.s an ‘ ego ’ 
and a ‘ mine.’ 

Buddhi.sts denied the Ego and, in consequence, 
had to exercise thcm.selves to give an explanation 
of life and transmigration in term.s of impcrniiiiieuee 
and selllessuess, Buddhist philosophy iias horn, 
and developed a coherent system of ‘ }>heuomcnal- 
ism’(the doctrine of the Ahhidharmas). Bheiio- 
menalism, by a natural evolution, gave rise to 
various 'forms of nihilism or voiduess (silnijafa, 
so-called nihilism, or Madhyamaka ; iilealism, or 
Vijhanavada). 

These new doctrines are logically constructed 
and claim to be justiliod from the scientific point 
of view ; but their maintainers liolieve that they 
are no less useful than true. Their usefulness is 
jicrhaps the best proof of their truth. The best 
reason that a Buddhist has for professing nihilism 
is that there cannot be real religious life (bhi/esutd), 
sanctity, or deliverance from desire as long as one 
admits the reality of phenomena {Bodhirhari/dva- 
tdray ix. 40). The schools had not forgotten the 
Master’s lesson of pragmatism. 

2. Hinayana or Abhidharma philosophy (pudgala- 
nairatraya or phenomenalism). — The tirst [diilo- 
sophy of Buddhism, the philosophy of the Hiiiayrina 
{‘Little Vehicle’), may he sliortly described a.s 
phenomenalism : non-existence of a suhstance or 
an individual {pudgnlanatrdt rtiya)^ a)»soliite exist- 
ence of the aharman — siiiall and brief realities 
wliicli, grouped as causes and effects, create the 
pseudo-individuals. 

This philosophy was at first far from perfect. 
It is the result of a long inquiry. 

From Iho doctrinal point of view, it would periiaps be con 
venient to contrast. (1) the unsysteinatic views tluit are expressed 
in the gutraa (Suttantas) and winch iiiav lie described as ‘u 
theory of the akandhaa* (akatidhardda, a fictitious name), with 
(2) the developed Hystein whicli is eiiihodied in tlie Abhidhannaa 
of the Sarvastivadins (Sanskrit books, school of the Vaihh.i^ikaM, 
Ahhidkarmakoia) and which is discernible in extra-nanornc 
Pali works (Milinda, Buddhajrhosa, Abhidhaniniasaipgaha) ; 
this S 3 'stein is properly called Alihidharnia. 

From the historical point of view, there are strong: oiijectiorm 
to such a division. The fully ^rown phenomenalisin is the 
legritimate offspring of the principles forcibly expressed in the 
oldest <*anonical books. No new idea has been discovered, Init 
philosophers see more clearly what they mean ; that is nearly 
all. Here we shall merely call attention to the chief topics of 
interest. 

(a) At tir.st no effort was made to work out a 
coinprehen.sive and .systeiiuitic expo.sitioii of the 
ontological or pRychological principles ; these prin- 
ciples were mere surmises and jiostuhitcH rather 
than doctrines ; they had not been studied enough 
to he fully understood ; they lacked precision and 
remained, tlierefore, to some extent contradictory. 

There is no self (dtnur?i), jierson {pudynhf)^ living 
being {snttva), or principle of life (/ifve)-— a flat 
negative not only of an unchangeable self as re- 
cognized by the Brahmanic '|)hiIosopbies, but also 
of the substantial principle that the popular philo- 
sophy considers as a transmigrating entity, a .soul 
different from the body. Man is a complex, com- 
posed of five sknndhas — the material element, 
rtipa^ or body, and four intellectual elements, 
samjTldy vednmlf mmakdrns, vljildna. The ego, 
or ‘man,’ is described in terms of its constitutive 
elements, and is compared to a chariot which l^ks 
personfidity because it is composed. That is a 
‘static’ point of view. In this compound the 
position of the intellectual^lements is a subordinate 
one ; they are given as a resultant of the material 
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elements, viz. tlie organs : ‘ The colour blue being 
given and the organ of the eye being also given, 
there arises a visual cognition (a blue image).’ 
That is ‘sensationalism.’ The intellectual cogni- 
tions (abstract ideas, judgments) are worked out 
by mind, which is a material organ too. 

(/>) The obvious and necessary conclusion of this 
psycliology would be the negation of survival. 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists flatly deny the 
heretical theory of annihilation, destruction at 
death {uchchfmda). Individual or personal per- 
manence and res}>onsibility through successive 
existences in the long journey of transmigration 
.are strongly insisted on (see artt. Death [Buddhist], 
Karma)." ' 

(c) A conciliation between the negation of a soul 
or self, capable of survival, and the negation of 
annihilation is to be found in a ‘ dynamic ’ concej)- 
tion of self. Such a conception was brought aliout 
by the study of impermanence {(inityatva) and 
causa 1 i t y {prati fi/asnm u tpada ) . 

(1) ^ 1 mpei'manence’ is, in some texts, almost a 
synonym of ‘suffering’ and ‘selfleasness.’ Kxist- j 
once is suffering because joy does not last ; body 
and mind aie imj»ermanent, and therefore are not 
a self, do not depend upon a self. But from the 
idea of impermanence issues the idea of niomentari- 
ness, whi(di leads to far-reaching (ionclusions. Im- 
perm.'inence, when predicated of things in general, 
does not mean moment aviness. Tliere is origina- 
tion {vfpnda), duration {sthiti), change or old age 
{anynthdhhCwa ^ jarn), and destruction {nirodJw) of 
imi>crmanent things in general. But the moment- 
ary character of a fiaine — the flame of a lamp is 
only a succession of flames, each of which lasts 
only an instant — and of thought {chitta) was re- 
cognized very soon : 

‘That, 0 moiikH, which is railed uund, thought, oognitioii, 
keeps up aii incessant round day and by night, of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another’ (JMajjhima, i. 266); 
whereas the body may last for a hundred years 
and more.^ When once the notion of momentari- 
iiesH was reached, it inevitably made its way and 
took the place of the notion of inifiermanence. 
Now momentariness is quite naturally associated 
with causality. Momentariness and causality con- 
verge in coiilimiity. 

(2) Cffusality. — Buddhists first examined the 
cause of sufi'ering (rebiith and death again) and 
ox])ressed their views in the second truth : ‘ Siifier- 
ing originates from desire.’ They later expressed 
the jirinciple of causality in the formula known 
as pratityasnmutpruht, ‘dependent origination,’ a 
formula which seems to have been originally ordy 
a commentary on the second Truth (cf. Snlfa- 
itipfda), and whicli, according to the scholastic 
interpretation, presents a summary of tliree 
suc(!essive existences of a man (cf. art. Paitcca- 
.samuppAda). It is given in the Scrijiture as an 
ontological and psychological theory. It is said 
to open a middbi way between the two >vrong ideas 
(or heresies) of jiermanenee of the living being 
through consecutive existences and annihilation at 
death : the man who is reborn is not the dead man, 
hut he is not difl’ercnt from this man ; because he 
originates from this man. Coujiled with the dogma 
of momentariness, the dogma of causality leads to 
the conclusion that the ego is not a static com- 
pound like a chariot, but a series (myddfm)— a 
living series of causes and effects. Everything, 
even material lifeless objects, will be understood 
as the series of its successive moments of existence. 
The series does not exist in itself ; it is made 
up of small momentary entities, called dharvms. 
Tliere is no thinker, but only thoughts ; no feeler, 
but only feelings ; dhydna partly consists in dis- 

1 Cf. Vimiddhimagga, viii., ap. H. C, Warren, Buddhism in 
Translations, Cambridge, MasH.. 1900, p, 262, and Mahdniddesa, 
p. 117. See art. Idkntity (Buddhist). 


cerning the successive ideas that piesent themselves 
without any reference to the ego as thinking.^ 

‘ That only exists which is momentary ’ (yat sat 
tat Icsanikam). What is permanent — space, 
nirvana — does not exist, is a mere name, a mere 
negation (abhdva). 

(d) An obvious conclusion to be drawn, and one 
which was early drawn, from the theory of depen- 
dent origination is that the origination of ( (ignition 
has not been scientifically explained in V c sRtras 
(see above, p. Sts'*). A distinction is to be made 
between the cause (hetu) and the conditions 
(prafyaya). The flame of a lamp is apimrently 
Imrning during three watches ; hut it is only a 
succession of names. Each of these momentary 
flames (to put it otherwise, each moment in the 
existence of this flame that is burning during three 
watches) has for conditions the oil, the w'icK, and 
so on ; but its cause is the preiteding flame (or the 
preceding moment in the existence of the flame). 
To apply this theory to the causation of a cognition, 
a visual cognition is conditioned by the eye and 
the exterioi object (the colour blue) ; but it is 
caused by the jireceding cognition, 'i’hc series of 
I thoughts (cAi^/'nrsrt/p^n^ot) goes on unintei ruptedly 
through tlie successive existences; tlie death- 
consciousness 18 continued in a conception-con- 
sciousness (see art. Death [Buddhist]). 

Budgalavdda. — A small place must be given to the ‘ heretical ’ 
theory of a self — a theory which is much ubiisecl in the««fi«A 
as well as in the treatises, both Sanskrit and Pali, but which, 
iievertlKiless, was supported by the powerful sects of the .Saiji- 
mitiyas. There is a sutra, the ^ siitra of the bearer of the 
burden,' which states that the pweif/afa evisiH independenlh of 
the skandhas ; that it ‘shoulders’ the skandhas, new skaodhns 
at every birth, till it lays down the skandhas, i.e obtains libera 
tion The explanation of the .Saijmatiya school is that tiie 
pudgala is neither identical with nor different from the 
skandhas , that it is ‘not to be expressed’ (anabhildpya), that 
nevertheless it exists and transmigrates. There are in the 
Scriptures passages whore the relations of the feeling with the 
feeler, and t»o on, are expressed m the same terms, and tlie 
position of the Saipimtiyas is nut an impossible one. Hut m 
the liglit of other passages which state that there is no feeler, 
no eater, but only feelings, foods, we must admit that the 
Scripture, on the wliole, favours the opinion of the schools who 
deny altogether the existence of a pudrjala. We know- the 
partisans of the pudgala only from the criticism of the ' ortho- 
dox ’ scholars, both Sanskrit and Pah. 

3. MahaySna philosophy. — (a) Sunyatdmda 
(Madhyanutka sy stern). — (1) The real naturti of 
things (dharrnafd , bhutatathaid, or, shortly, iatha- 
td) is their being produced by cauHcs and their 
being productive of eflocts {pratltyasutnutpannatn). 
'riie Abhidharmikas have stated this fact w(dj. 
But tliey fail to see that wliat isprodiu^ed by causes 
docs not exist in itself, is without ‘own nature’ 
(nihsvahhdratd), is insubstantial or void {.<-rniya). 
Voidiicss (hlnyaid) is neither a princijile immanent 
in things nor is it nothingness. On the con ti ary, 
it is the character of what exists, of the dhannas. 
Tilings are void because they are originated ; void- 
nesB = origination, void = oiiginated. Existence 
(sa/msdra) is an intricate succession of moimmtary 
things, or dharmas, which have not in themselves 
any raison d'Hre, and which cannot exist sub- 
stantially by the power of their causes ; for these 
causes are clharrnas of the same nature, wliich do 
not exist in themselves. As it is said, ‘ P>om 
dhartnos like a magical show (indyopanna) arise 
dharmas like a magical show.’ Me should say, 

‘ From contingent phenomena arise contingent 
jilienomena.’ 

(2) Such is the common view of the Madhya- 
mikas. But there are many texts which would lead 
us much further : (a) the simile of the monk sufl'er- 
ing from ophthalmia, who sees in his almsbowl 
hairs which do not exist, whihi a healthy monk 
sees these hairs as they are, i.e. does not see them ; 
in the same way a saint who is free from illusion 
or nescience (avidyd) does not see the dharmas i 
1 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1914, 
p. 98. 
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the correct knowletlj^e — tlie knowledge of a Bucldlia 
—is a non-knowledge ; {(i) the criticism to which 
the notions of cause, of knowledge, of motion, etc., 
are submitted ; by the four-branched syllogism it 
is shown clearly that a thing is not born either 
from itself or from anotlier, or from both, or with- 
out cause. The consequemse is that production 
is logically impossible ; i)roduction does not support 
inquiry ^vichdrdsaha) ; therefore there is no pro- 
duction.* Again, thought cannot know itself and 
cannot know another ; and so on. Truth is 
silence. 

(3) 2'he two truths . — Phenomenalism is a psycho- 
logical interpretation of life and consciousness in 
terms of ‘ negation of the individual ’ {pudqalanitir- 
dtmija ) : life is a serie.s of momentary phenomena 
originating in dependence one uj»on anotlier. The 
Madhyamika does not reject this doctrine, but 
claims to explain what phenomenalism really 
means — to point out its metaphysical aspect. He 
says that phenomena are only appearances, or, 
from the subjective point of view, experiences. 
Phenomenalism is the ‘ experiinentar or ‘eirone- 
ous’ truth {vy((va?idra, samv'i'iisotijd ) nihilism or 
voidness, negation of the reality of the dkairiuas 
{dhnnrianairdtmtjn)^ is the metaphysical or ab- 
solute truth {paramdrtha). 

But everything happens as if things were com- 
posed of real and substantial dhamias ; the illusion 
tliat we have of the liapiicning of the phenomena is 
due to the very causes that, according to the pheno- 
menalist, give birth to the phenomena. The Path 
of old remains safe (see art. Nihilism [Buddhist] 
and be* low). 

{h) Vijndnavddn , — It is diHicult to give an ac- 
count of the system of tlie idealists, Vijnanavada, 
more exactly Vijilanamatravada, Vijfiaptinnltra- 
vada, Chittamatravada, ‘theory that there is 
nothing except cognition or thought,’ also Svasain- 
vedanavAda or Svasarnvittivada, ‘theory of self- 
consciousness.’ The philosophers of this system 
have worked out quite subtle notions, and, more- 
over, we know from Tibetan authorities that they 
>vere divide<l into many branches and disagreed on 
important points. 'I’hese Tibetan authorities are 
far from clear, while the original treatises, the 
larger number of which exist only in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations, have not yet been studied. 
Sanskrit, Brahman, and Jain summaries do not 
touch the points in question. Therefore we must 
he satisfied with a general outline of the system — 
an outline w'hich cannot be taken as definite,^ 

1 Sources: i. VIJnftnavftda silfras and treatises. —(1) Lafikdva- 
tflra, partly ed. in Buddhist Text Society of India, Calcutta, 
1902 ; (2) Abhiaamaydlaihkdrdloka, Caiiibridge Add., 1629, 
frag, in JA i. [1918] 698 ; (3) Bodkisattvabhumi, Carab. Add., 
1702; BUinmary in vi. [1906] 38, vii. [1906] 218, xii. 

[1911] 165; (4) SiUrdlarnk&Ta, ed. S. L6vl, Paris, 1911; (6-7) ' 
Vasubandhu’s Virp^akakdrikd, ed. and tr. xiil. [1912], 

68 ; Triiiiiiakakdrika, Trisvahhdvarnideia, Tanjur, Mdo, Iviil. ; 
(8) Asvagho^a’s Mahdydna&raddhot-pAda, tr. from Chinese by 
D. T. Suzuki, Awakening o/ Faith in the Mahdydna, Chicago, 
1900 ; (9) Dign&ga, Nyayabindu, with Dharmottara'e comm, 
and an anonymous ^ippaxii, ed. T. Soherbatskoi, Bill. Budd. 

V iii. and xi., Petrograd, 1904 and 1900 ; with Vinitadeva’s comm., 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1908; (10) StibhOfitaeaxhgraha, ed. O. 
Bendall, iv. [1908] 376. 

ii. M&dhyamika treatises.-— (1) Madhyamakdvatdra, ed. Btbl. 
Bttddk. ix.. Petrograd, 1912, Fr. tr. Mueion, viii. If. [1907 ff ]; 
(2) Bodhiaharydvatdra, Bihl. Xndiea, Calcutta, 1901 B. ; (8) 
Madhyarnakavrttif Bibl. Bnddk. iv., Petrograd, 1913. 

iii, Tibetan treatises. — .ff.^7.,MatlJugh(^h&savaJra's^r.<IdAdnto, 
summary in W. Wassilieff, IJer Buddhiemus, Petrograd, 1860. 

Iv. Nou-Buddhist treatises. -^1) The Sarva Dariana Satn- 
graha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. £. Gough, London, 1882, ch. il., 
Muedon, ii. [1901] 177 ; (2) Saidarianasajpgraha, ed. L. Suah, 
Bibl. JntUoa, Calcutta, 1906 fl. ; (3) Veddnta sutrae, li. 2, 28 
(G. Thibaut, SBB xxxiv. [1890]) ; (i) Nydyaeutras, iv. 2 ; (6) 
Prsiastapada, Benares, 1896, p. 114. 

V. European sources. — T. Seberbatskoi, Teopia noaain bt, 
HhaIu, PetrcHg^d, 1902, TeoniH iiusHasia h aormca, do. 1908; 
L. de la Vallee Ponssin, ‘ Note sur les trols corps,' Musion, 
xiv. [1918] 267, * Note sur les cent Dharmas,' ib. vi. [1906] 191 ; 
D. T. Susuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, London, 1907 
(useful Information, but questionable views). 
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( 1 ) Some hypotheses may be ottered on the origin 
of the idealist system. 

(a) The pliraso munmna/ya in the first stanza of 
Ih^ Dhammapada, ‘All that happens {dh((rma)i'A 
the result of thought {nianas), is inad <5 up of 
thought {7imnomaya)j^ does not mean ‘ consisting 
of thouglit,’ but ‘caused by thought, by menfal 
action’ (just a.s the uutnouiaya body of the bodhi- 
sattva i.s not a si)iritual body, hut a body created by 
thought [see art BoohisattvaJ). 'fliat is not 
technically idealism, but leads to idealism. It 
was admitted that the new physico- jwychical 
organism which continues after the deatii of a 
man is ‘created’ in tlie matrix by the ‘rebirth coii- 
Hcioiisness,’ itself a product or a suh-])roduct of a 
mental action ; moreover, pleasant and unpleasant 
sensations during life arc chiefly tlie reward of 
action {vipdknphala, ‘ fruit of ripening of action '), 
while t iie exterior causes of these sensations depeiiil 
on action as ‘fruit of mastery’ {adhipatiphala) \ 
we should style them ‘ the delegates of the jiowei 
of action,’ just like tlie tormentors and the trees 
with swords for leaves in hell. It follows that the 
existence of exterior objects may be looked upon 
a.s a cumbrous hyiKithesis (see Vasiibaiidhu’s Vitn.'fn- 
ko/cdrikd). 

{(i) On the other hand, the SautrfAiitikas (a 
branch of the later llinayana) had studied the 
eharacter and origin of knowledge. In opposition 
to the Vuibhasikiis ( = Ablndharmikas) and to the 
Madhyamika.*^. they iiiaintain(‘d that a thought 
can think itself, that tliought has self-conscious- 
ness {svas(fmvitti), for, though the end of a finger 
cannot touch itself, a lamp illuminates itself and 
Another {Bodhichary(lvnt(lra, ix. 15); furt her, that 
the form of re]>resontations is given by the mind. 
This idealist theory of knowledge is compatible 
with realism ; the Vijuanavadiiis, lieirs of the 
SautrAntikas, built upon it an idealist meta- 
physical system. 

( 7 ) This system ow'es much to the SunyatrivAda 
(nihilism); in fact, it is a hi.anch of nihilism; it 
diflers from the numerous systems of idealism 
recorded in the liistory of philosophy both Indian 
and non-Indian. It is not satislied with the nega- 
tion of the exterior object ; it denies the self, an 
individual generator of thoughts, as ail Buddhists 
do ; it anplies a thorough criticism to the indi- 
vidual thoughts themselves. It maintains that 
the only dharoms ( = things) are thoughts (idealism), 
and that these dharmas are not substantial {dhar- 
manairdtmya ) ; that they are void. The voidness 
of the idealists diliers irom the voidness of the 
Madhyamikas, the properly so-called nihilists. 
For the latter, voidnes.s is the characteristic 111 
things of being produced, while, from the critical 
point of view, no production is possible. 

According to the idealists, ‘ for voidness to be a jiistlHaijIe 
position, we must haVe, first, existence of that whicii is void, 
and, second, non-existence of that in virtue of the aheence of 
which it is void,' i.e. existence of a receptacle, non-evistence of 
a content, ‘but, if neither exists, how can tliero be voidness? 
We wrongly superimpose the notion of a serpent on a rope : the 
rope exists, the seipent does not exist, the roj)e is void of 
serpent. In the same way, such “ notes " or characters as form, 
etc., are commonly attributed to the things ; the denotable 
properties do not exist, but the substrate of the designations 
exists ’ {BodhinaUvabhuxut , fol. 29*> f.). 

The ‘notes’ wrongly attributed to the things are 
both 'what is called jfUya, ‘ knowable,’ and ana, 

‘ cognition ’ ; the thing is an ‘ undenotable some- 
thing.’ 

(2) To realize what the idealists understood by 
‘knowable,’ ‘cognition,’ and ‘undenotable some- 
thing,* we have to study the three natures (below, 
/3) to which the simile of a dream (below, a) is an 
easy introduction. 

(tt) The visions of a dr^am are independent of 
any thing ‘to be seen.’ The elephants which a 
dreaming monk sees entering his cell do not exist, 
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or, rather, do not exist as elephants. As far as it 
is a ‘thing to be known’ (/neya), a ‘thing to be 
grasped ’ {grdhya) or ‘to be named ’ {ahh^fveya), 
the thing seen during sleep does not exist; it is 
only a product of the mind, a mental phenomenon 
wrongly made objective, the very ‘form of ele- 
phant’ {(ikrti) taken by a thought under the influ- 
ence of the ‘ impression ’ {vasand) left by a visxial 
knowledge. 

Now what about the idea that the dreamer has 
of an elephant — the idea Avhich he considers as a 
visual knowledge {jiidna)^ which ‘ grasps ’ {grd- 
hakn) an elephant ? This knowledge is in fact the 
same mental phenomenon, the same form of ele- 
{)hant taken oy a thought. During sleep the 
visual knowledge that grasps an elephant, the 
mental knowledge that ascertains the qualities of 
this elephant and names it, cannot have more 
reality than the elephant itself. There is no 
knowledge {Jfldna), since there is no know^able 
[jneya). 

Tlie simile of a dream will help us to realize the 
nature of things. First, there i.s no matter {rnpa); 
there i.s nothing outside {bahis, hdhya) the thought 
{(‘hitta) and the corollaries of thought {chaitta, 
pleasure, etc.) ; rather, outside thoughts, for there 
IS not a thinking unity but only serie.s {samtati^ 
samtdna) of thoughts; so many series of thoughts, 
80 many living beings {saliva). 

(/9) Secondly, every thought, except the thoughts 
of a Buddha, is to be looked upon from three points 
of view ; technically it possesses a threefold nature 
or character {svabhavay laksana ) — imagined nature 
{parikal 2 nta), dependent or caused nature {para- 
tayitra)^ and absolute or metaphysical nature 
{parinispanna). 

i. Parikalpita . — A thought — i.e. an ‘actual’ or 
‘conscious’ {pravftfi) thought (see below) — pre- 
sents itself as exterior to itself, as does, in a 
dream, the notion of elephant ; it presents itself as 
an object of cognition, a knowahle {jneya). The 
wrongly objectived objects of cognition are said 
to be threefold : body and the organs {dehoy dya- 
tana), the things {art ha, msaya) to be knowm by 
these organs {rdpdyatana . . . ynarut • dyatamy), 
and place {pratistrid, pada), the material universe 
(as a whole, hhajanaloka).^ Inversely, thought ap- 
pears as cognition {jddna ) : (1) as visual cognition 
of a blue object ; (2) as auditive cognition . . . ; 

(6) as mental cognition of the qualities of an object 
(the first manovijndna of the Vijfianavadin list) ; 

(7) as an ego which knows (the second manovi- 
pidna ~ ahamdp^ti = kliqiam manas). 

In short, thought presents itself to itself as 
object {grdhyn) and, at the same time, becomes 
cognition {grdhnka) of this object. The notions of 
being, non-being, essence, difterence, number, etc. 
— in a word, what the Western philosophers style 
categories — originate from this opposition or 
duality {dvnya). Now this duality, which is the 
characteristic of every state of consciousness 
{jyravfttivijndna), is real ; our thoughts are really 
taking the double aspect of object and subject ; 
this twofold nature of our thoughts is not an 
imaginary nature. As a matter of fact, w'e think 
dually. But this duality results from the fact 
that we consider as exterior and existing in them- 
selves the so-called objects which are only forms of 
the thought, in the same way as a dreamer believes 
in the reality of the dream-elephants and thinks 
that he has a visual knowledge of elephants. ’Phis 
duality has no metaphvsicaY raison d'Hre ; it is 
worked outor elaboratea by imagination 
vikalpa), which imposes on thought the categories 
of object and subject, together with the categories 
of being, essence, etc. 

^ Lafikdvatdra, p. 73 ; Madhpainakdvatdra, vi. 93 ; Sutra- 
lavikara, xi. 40. 


Therefore thoughts {chifta), i.e. tiling, in ho 
far as they are in opposition as object and subject, 
are said to be imagined {parikalpita), 

ii. Paratantrasvahhdva. — W e are now concerm d 
w'itli the question whence thoughts derive their 
origin, according to what law they appear in suc- 
<‘ession and in duality. Thoughts are not produced 
by exterior objects, as the old realist school 
believed : ‘ The colour blue being given and the 
organ of eye being also given . . . there Arises an 
image, of ulue.’ Nor are they produced hv a self, 
as the idealist Vedanta wouhl suggest. Nor arc 
they autonomous {svaiantra). They are dependent 
one upon another {paratantra) ; they are ])ro- 
duced one from another. 

Paratantra is almost synonymous with prnti- 
tyaaamutpnnna, ‘originated in dependence"; but 
there are conspicuous diflerences between the 
I classical pratityasamutpdda, ‘ dependent origina- 
tion,’ and the causation which avc are studying 
(sometimes styled ‘ subtle origination ’), and these 
diflerences justify the use of a new phrase. The 
problem is somewhat oh.scure ; but the present 
writer hopes that the following is a fair solution. 

All the Buddhist philosophers — maintainers of 
the doctrine of karman — had to admit that 
thoughts, although momentary, do not perish 
altogether, hut oiiginate new thoughts, sometimeH 
after a long interval of time (see art. Karma, nisy- 
andaphahf and avijilapti). As long as they believed 
in the existence of matter {rtlpa) and considered 
man as a phy-sico-psychical complex, it was not 
difficult for them to explain the interdependence 
of thonght.s. The six clasHes of cognitions (sense 
cognitions, eye, etc., and mental cognitions) had a 
material support and exterior excitants, and it was 
possible to exjilain all the psychological facts, ini' liid- 
mg memory, with these six cognitions. But the 
idealists liad to work out a system of psychology 
without the hypothesis of any material element. 
They say that the cognitions acknowledged by the 
realist schools, visual . . . mental cognitions, 
cieate ‘seeds’ {hlja) which will ripen in due time, 
without any interference except for the power of 
the bodhisattims, into new visual . . . mental 
cognitions. Now these seeds are not a }»art of the 
visual . . . mental cognitions wliich arise in suc- 
cession between the sowing and the ripening of 
the seeds ; e.g., the cognition of blue which will 
emerge to-morrow in a certain * series of cognition.s ’ 
named ‘I’ depends on yesterday’s cognition of 
blue, but its seed is not to he found in any of the cog- 
nitions of which I am conscious to-day. Therefore 
we must add to the sixfold cognition ol tlie primitive 
psychology — to the sixfold cognition to be named 
‘actual cognition,’ ‘ active cognition,' or ‘ state of 
consciousness ’ {pravfttivijndna) — another group of 
cognitions which the modern philosopher would 
style ‘unconscious’ or 'subliminal images’; the.se 
are the seed of actual cognitions ; they are creaUid 
by actual cognitions ; beside and below the actual 
cognitions, they flow as a series of momentary 
subliminal images which proceed owing to an 
uninterrupted self-reproduction ; this series bears 
the old supply of seeds, is enlarged by the sowing of 
new seeds, and will stop when the seeds have borne 
their fruit and no new seed is sown. It is known 
as dlayavijndna or addnavijildna, ‘ store cogni- 
tion,’ ‘receptacle cognition.’^ 

iii. Parm^pannasvabhdva. — Thoughts are to 
be considered from a third point of view. The 
knowable {jneya) does not exist as such, since it is 
only a subjective idea, an image, a thought that 
constitutes itself as an object. On the other band, 
the fact that thought cognizes, i.e. recognizes itself 
as visual cognition, as mental cognition, as subject 

1 See the writer’s * Note sur les cent Dhannas.' MusSon, vi. 
191. 
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of cognition, depends on the fact that it consti- 
tutes itself as an object. There is cognition be- 
cause tliere is a knowable ; there is designation 
because there is an image, i.e. an objectived desig- 
nation. The two groups of terms, ffLeya-grahya- 
abhidheya and jMna-gmhaka-abhidhdna, stand 
together, and, as the first is niisUiken, the second 
too is mistaken. The duality object-subject is 
accidental to tlie thought, for it is produced by 
misconception or imagination {pariJcalpa or 
vikalpa). 

In order to know what thought is metaphysic- 
ally — wliat thought is in itself — we have to ignore, 
to put aside, duality. Freed from duality, thought 
is beyond the range of words ; it eludes denotation, 
it is undenotable {anabhildpi/a ) ; no character 
(idSesa) can be predicated of it ; it can only be said 
to exist {bhavaty eva). It is therefore defined as 
mstumdtray ‘ simply thing,’ ‘ pure thing,’ or a 
‘ something ’ (‘ chose sans plus,’ ‘ chose tout court ’), 
or as chittrfmdtra, ‘ simply thought,’ ‘ jmre thought,’ 
since ‘thing’ and ‘thought’ are interchangeable 
notions. 

In a Iluddha imagination has come to an end. 
'riie thought of a Buddha — a non-cognition — is 
practically what all thoughts arc metaphysically. 
’Po use a metaj)horieal phrase, our thoughts are 
soiled by cognitions which produce passions (Jiieyd' 
varaua, klcMmrana ) ; we have to purify them 
{t)yainiddna).^ 

To sum up, a thoujfht — e y. an imaffe of blue — is ttnagt/ied in 
so far as it m both tho object blue which we believe we see and 
acopfintion of blue. It is dependent because it is produced l>y 
a preceding image of blue. It is a something of which iiothmif 
may be predicated from the mehipiiysical point of v iew, a sub- 
stance which is accidentally, owirip; to an eternal illusion, con- 
stituting itself as object and subject. 

4. Later philosophies : theism, pantheism 
(doctrines of immanence). — Tin* plira.se ‘ Bmhlhist 
pantheism,’ like the phra.se ‘Christian atheism,’ 
associates notions that are conflicting. But, if we 
are to consider Buddhism not as a doctrine Imt as 
a hi.storical fact, there must be a place for the 
non-Biiddbistie philosophical views that developed 
in Buddliism — the more so because such views not 
only are dressed in Buddhistic garh, but are to some 
extent the natural evolution of truly Buddhistic 
theories. 

There was in Mahaytlna an essential antinomy 
between the experimental and the absolute truth. ^ 
While the learned schools carried to their ultimate 
consequences the philo.sophical principles of the old 
creed and worked out systems of dialectical or 
idealist nihilism, a Buddhist religion has grown : 
Uuddlias and bodhisattvas were universally looked 
mion as gods, almost eternal beings, providences, 
’riie learned schools admitted the quasi-divinity of 
the Buddluiis, and the necessity of devotion and 
charity, as constituting the practical or experi- 
mental truth [samvi'tisatya) ; hut they maintained 
that the true religious life had to combine the prac- 
tice of this truth with the meditation of voidness : 
voidness is the absolute truth {paranmrthasatya). 
There cannot be true religious life {brahnutcharya^ 
bhik^utd, bodhicharifd), there cannot lie deliver- 
ance, as long as the faithful do not know that 
Buddhas are mere names ; the enlightened devotee 
adores celestial persons whom he knows to be puie 
phantasms ; the enlightened giver pities beings 
while knowing that they do not exist (Vajracn- 
chhedika). Such a i)Osition can be .saved only by 
sleight of hand, by sophistical and highly conven- 
tional contrivances (see art. Niijii.ism [Buddhist]). 
As a matter of fact, a time comes when it is neces- 

1 On the Vijnanavildin theory of purification see L. de la 
Vallie Poussin, TMot ie des dome causes, Ghent and London, 
1918, p. m. 

2 ]\lany of the Buddhist tenets were lackinjr in consistency. 
The idea of nirvdpM, e.g., an ‘ unqualified delivers nee,’ was apt 
to be understood tm immortal happiness or as annihilation. 


sary to make a choice lietween the two truths ; to 
keep the absolute truth, and practise accordingly 
silence and apathy, or to admit the experimental 
truth as ‘ true ’ and have recourse to an ontology 
in acconlaiice with it. 

The chief factor in tlie development of theistic 
and pantheistic ideas in Buddhism ha.s jirobably 
been the Brahman ami Hin<lu milien, the influence 
of the learned monism (Veilaiita), and the yet more 
powerful influence of the popular ami Tiintrie 
Saivism. While theism (the worship of Amitjibha) 
is very old, it is in the so-called Buddhist I’flntric 
literature {nmntranaya^ vnjraydna) that we find, 
togetlier with a mass of theurgic practices, unmis- 
takable affirmations of a system of iimnanonco. 
Buddhist saints and deities, by an insensible pro 
gress or owing to a rajiid naturalization, had come 
to be conceived under the familiar shape of the 
Hindu gods. But we are here concerned with the 
doctrinal aspects of the historical evolution and 
adulteration of Buddhism. Our problem is to 
elucidate by what doctrinal and verbal develojo 
ment the orthodox nihilism and idcali.sm were apt 
to he reversed and turned into pantheism. 

On the whole, we cleaily see how Buddhist 
monism arose. The post-Vedic inauiry for l>eing, 
pernmiicnt being, real being, had a legitimate 
conclusion in the ahsoliiU; monism {advaita) of 
Samkara. Brahman is, Imt its true description is 
neti neti, ‘it is not so, it i.s not so.’ There i.s no 
relation possible between it and limit(‘d beings; 
i.e. no limited being exists. ‘ Oniologism ’ in its 
last jihase is nihilism, for the ens rcalissunum is 
void. Inversely, the Buddliist theory of a becom- 
ing without being is ajit to be reversed into monism. 
As regards details many conjectures may be imule, 
some likely to be more or less justified. 

{n) The Mddhyamika tenets. — From an absiflute 
point of view {paraindrthcttas)^ there is no diller- 
ence {ndndbJuuni) among things and among the 
characters of things, 'rhings are void {.hlnyft), like 
the daughter of a barren woman ; cliaracters are 
void, like the beauty of this unreal daughter. 
Things are void because there i.s no real origination 
of things — if no origination, no destruction, an 
eternal inexistence. There is no diflereiice between 
existence (sainsdra) and ?it?'rdnf( : ‘ Not being juo 
duced {antetpanna), not being de.stroyed, things 
are from the beginning quiescent {ddiMnta) ; they 
are really, naturally {prakrtyd) in nirvdna {pari’ 
nirvrta),^ The Vedantists (^^amkara’s school) some- 
times use the same phrases to explain the nature 
of paiticular things they borrowed these j)hra.ses 
from the Buddhists ; possibly they borrowed also tin? 
doctrine of the non-existence of particular things; 
while the Buddhists — some Buddliists — went so far 
as to recognize in the hhuta-tathatd or tnfhatd, 
‘real nature of things,’ or dharmadJmtn or 
bhiltakoti, so many synonyms of voidness,* a sort of 
‘ void Brahman.’ 

(b) Fijhduardda ; ontology. — Genuine Vijnana 
vada (works of A^vaglio.sa, Asanga, Vasubandlin) 
is truly Buddhist, since it maintains the inoment- 
arinesa (k^afiikatva) and the dependent origination 
(paratantratva) of every thought. Nevei theless it 
is dangerously akin to Vedanta; tlie Tantrik 
school has interpreted it as a monism, and many 
modern scholars do so too. 

The dlava^^tjndnn is somewhat like a soul, and 
we know from Tibetan authorities tliat tlio main- 
tainers of the Ilinayana strongly objected to this 
‘new’ vijildna. It is a seiies of ‘subliminal 
images’ — a store of .seeds (bat give birth to actual 
cognitions {pravytii vijhdna);^ it may be looked 

1 See smmieB in JR AS, new ser., xUi. (191U] 317 ff. 

2 See Mus^wi, xii. [10111 

8Cf. Biuldhajrhosa’H OhavaMija (8. Z. Aunti and C. A. F. 
Rh>8 DavidB, Com]>eiuiiuin of Philosophy, London, 1910, 
p. 2fi5). 
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uj)on as a thinking entity which manifests itself in 
a succession of thoughts. 

On the other hanii, to say that the true or meta- 
physical nature of thin|»s is tliought, an unchar- 
actcrized thought ‘which only is,’ or, in the 
Vedantic phrase, ‘which is not so, which is not 
so’ (neti nefi) ; that this mire thought is defiled by 
nescience {rtvi(/ 7 /d) and all the passions that follow 
nescience ; that , owing to defilement, it takes the 
aspects of knowable and knowledge and generates 
the whole of the particular cognitions ; that it is 
apt to purify itself (vym'addn^) by tm inverse 
]>roces.s^ — that is pure Vedanta of Samkara’s 
school. 

Yamnn&cihfirya, in his Siddhitrai/a, compares the doctrine 
of Dharnmkirti, the avowed Buddhist (pra/taja bauddha ) : 
‘ Althouj^h tlie pure intelli^enoc is free from differences, it 
is chaructenzed (or imagined), owing to erroneous views, 
as multiple • as knowable, knower and knowledge ’ — with 
Saipkara’s view: ‘The pur© reality is not the cause of the 
development fof names and forms], because it ceases not to 
be [what it is, i.e. it remains pure] : therefore it is Illusion 
which is the mothei of this distinction, knower and knowable.' 
Yamunat imrya concludes that Saipkara is a Buddhist in dis- 
guise Vijhanabhikj^u holds the same optnioo for the same 
reason 2 

The thought of a Tathagata is iindefiled, purified 
thought ; tlie thought of a pj'thaqjana — a man 
who has not ‘seen ’ the Tiiiths— and of any living 
being exc<‘pt the Tathftgata is defiled, unpurified 
thought; but for the defilement, the thought of 
a pf'thafjjana is the thought of a Tathflgata. 

This doctrine is embodied in the theory of the 
embryo of a Tathagata [tnthdgatagrtrbha)^ which 
is explained as follows in the Lahkctvaid rasiifra : 

‘ There ih an embryo of a TaLlulgata, genuinely radiant and 
>iire, endowed with the thirty-two marks, present m ever> 
ivlng being, but, like a gem covered by dirt, covered by the 
iK>rporeal forms, sensation, etc (Hkandha^ dyatatui, dhdiu\ 
defiled by the wrong notions produced by lust, hatred and 
delusion ; nevertheless permanent, firm, blessed, everlasting 

The coinjiilers of the LahMvatdra are careful to 
steate that the dogma of the tathdgatagarhhn is 
not to be understood in a heretical sense, that it is 
not like the theory of a universal and permanent 
soul [dtman)y that it has been preached in order to 
introduce the heretics who Vielieve in a soul into 
tl»e Buddhist doctiine of soullessness {nairdtmya) ; 
that the tntMgatagarhha really means voidness, 
hhfitakoii, nirvana. But is it not a strange method 
of converting the Vedantists, to teach them 
Vedantisrri in Buddhistic garb ? (Granted that the 
true meaning of the tathdgntagnrhha is that every 
creat ure is an embryo of Tatliagata, i.e. a future 
Buddha, there may’ be doubt as to its obvious 
meaning. 

(c) The three bodies of a Tathagata. — Like 
Vijnftnavadin ontology (the three natures and the 
‘pure thought’), with which it has strong ana- 
logies, the Vijfianav&din Buddhology has also been 
understood in a pantheist sense. This Buddh- 
ology, the orimns of which can be traced in the 
Hinayana Ahhidharma and mythology, is ex- 
plained in the dogma of the three liodies of a 
Tathagata (trikdya). We shall deal {l)with the 
orthoilox, or Vijnanavadin, conception of the 
iKidies, and ( 2 ) with the pantheist, or Tan trie, 
evolution of this conception. 

(1) Notwithstanding its mythological and de- 
votional features, the Mahayanist Buddiiology is 

1 We know from Tibetan authoritiei that the Vljnanavadins 
disagreed aa to the defilement : some held ft to be real ; iwinie 
taui^it that Jt is illusory (cf. advaita and viii^iddvaita, 7ndyd» 
and vivartamda). 

2 See L. de la Vall6e Poussin, ‘Vedfinta and Buddhism,’ 
JRAf^, new ser., xlii. 129-140; Siddhitraya, Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit series, no. 86, p. 19 ; ViJMnabhiksu’s Sdgikhya- 
pravachana-Mta^ya (i. 22), ed. and tr. K. Garbo, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1895, index, s.m ‘ VIJnariavada,’ ‘ Prachannabauddha ’ ; 
T. Aufrecht, Cat. Oxmiensin, Oxford, 1859, p. 14; Vasudev 
Anant Sukhtankar, The Teaching qf Veddnta according to 
Rdmanvja, Vienna, 1908. 

3 Lahkdmtdra. ed. BuddbiSv Text Soc. of India, Calcutta, 
1902, p. 80 ; a correct quotation of the passage in Mve^on, xii. 
251 ; see JR AS, new ser., xxxvUi. [1906] 954. 


not in conflict with the phenomenalist and nihilist 
principles of Buddhism. Like the Abhidharma 
Buddliolo^, it is not a theism, but only a hagi- 
ology, and a phenomenalist or nihilistic hagiology. 

A Tatli&gata, like any other living being, is an 
insubstantial compound and series of dharnias. 
(a) Among these aharwm there is a large numlier 
of thoughts or intellectual dharmas which are 
only to be found in Tathagatas : sujuamundane 
{lokottara) knowledges, i.e. knowledges that are 
turned towards nirvdyia {kAa-yajiVina, anutpdda- 
jildna, aiaiksl sarnyagdpsti) ; the TathUgata would 
disappear into nirvana, but he chooses to keep his 
miiiiaane dharmas — omniscience of every mundane 
thing, all-embracing and all-powerful compassion. 
(jS) Moreover, a Tathagata has a ‘ body ’ ; i.e. some 
material {rupin) dharmas arc a constituent part of 
the compound which we call a Tathagata. (7) 
Lastly, he is able to create, in order to save beings, 
magical appearances — ‘doubles’ of his body. 

The phrase dharmakdya, which originally desig- 
nated (i.) the whole of the Scriptures, arul (ii.) 
Buddha as law or Scripture incarnate, came (in 
Abhidharma) to he used to designate the collection 
of the spiritual dfiarmas owing to the presence of 
which a pseudo-individual is named Buddha. 
Every Buddha |K)Sseases the same su])ramimdane 
dharmas ; while Buddhas difler in merit, in dura- 
tion of life, etc., they are endowed with the same 
dharnuikdya,. In the s.amo way monks {bhiksus), 
while difl'ering one from another in many resjiects, 
possess {i.e. have as a constituent part of their 
p.seudo-individiiality) the same set of dharmas^ 
called bhiksatd, ‘that which makes a bhlhsu a 
(morality, the samvara, or vou s of a bhiksu^ 

etc.). 

The material elements in a jhiddha were, from 
of old, styled riipakdya, ‘ material body.’ Mytlio- 
logical Mahayanism styles them snmbhogakdya, 

‘ glorious or blessed body,’ or vipakakdya, ‘ body 
of ripening.’ The body of a Buddha is glorious, 
endowed with the thirty-two marks, enthroned in 
piiradnses where it is adored by celestial hudhi- 
sattvas. ^ The so-called ‘ material body ’ of the man 
named 8ftk3^aniuni was not what we should call, 
in our jihraseology, a ‘ body,’ hut only a magical 
<l(>ublo of the glorious body of a certain Buddha. 
Side by side with Sakyainuni there is an infinite 
i)uniber of such doubles, some Buddha-like (as 
Sakyamuni), some endowed with every sort of 
appearance. These magical creations are styled 
nirmdnakdyas, ‘contrived,’ ‘created,’ or ‘magical 
bodies.’ 

To sum up : a Buddha is a saint in whom we 
can, with the scalpel of dialectic, distinguish what 
Europeans call a ‘ soul ’ — a set of sublime dharmas, 
some of which are beneficial to hitriBelf [svdriha — 
e.g., wisdom, meditations tunied to nirvana), some 
of which are beneficial to others {pardrtha — e.g., 
compassion and power coiTesponding to this com- 
passion) — and a ‘ body,’ the fruit of Tiis merits and 
former vows {pranidhdna), which sanctifies and 
ripens the blessed, while a number of magical 
appearances convert and save ordinary beings. 

(2) An interiiretation of the three bodies in 
terms of moni.sm and immanence was very easy. 

(a) The dharmakaya — i.e. this set of dharmas 
that are the special dharmas of a Tathagata— is 
realized in all tlie Tathagatas. A Platonist would 
say that the Tathagatas are so many copies of the 
dharmakaya, that the dharmakaya is an eternal 
essence which manifests itself in tne Tathagatas. 

(/ 3 ) The sambhogakdya deiiends on the dharma- 
kaya, as it is the fruit of tne merit accumulated 
{punyasamhhdra) by the future Buddha, this merit 
being in close relations with the accumulation of 
knowledge {jhdno.sambhdra) which results in the 
dhai'ma^ya. As a matter of fact, the sambhoga- 
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hciya is described in the Tantras ^ as ‘ effluent from 
the dhannadhdtu^ [^nii^yanda), i.e. an ‘emanation 
of the dharmakdya.' 

{y) Tlie set of dharmas which characterize 
boahisattvas as bodhisativas and their visible 
bodies are, in the same wiw, iiniierfect copies of 
the bodies of a Buddha. Tiie same process may 
be applied, mutatis mutandis^ to every being. 
The sambhogakaya is described as the universal 
niatri:^ ‘the place of origin of all beings’ 

( iifpattisthmia). ^ 

Several scholars, among them D. T. Suzuki (])p. 61, 7.'!, 231, 
245, 265, 261), maintain that such an interpretation was the 
interpretation of the chiefs of the Vijnanavjidin school, 
A^vaghopa, Asahga, Vasnbaiidhu, and they quote sutras 
(Avataipsaka) winch are suiiposed to embody it. The present 
writer believes that the onl.y texts which are clear to this efteet 
are Taulno texts. But it would be a niiatake to underestimate 
their value, as there are evidences of the antiauity of the 
pantheistic or theistic views (see art. Docetibm [Buddhist]). 

As observed above, tlie tathdgatagarhha and the 
‘ pure thought ’ are very like an immanent urido- 
fiJed dhnrnmkdya. Asafiga states that there is 
not an Adibuddha (see art. Adibuddha), a prim- 
ordial and eternal Buddha ; every Buddha has 
been for a time a ‘future Buddha’ {hodhimttva) 
and, before becoming a future Buddha, was from 
the beginning an ordinary being. If Buddha is 
.styled svaynmhhu^ ‘who exists by himself,* the 
meaning is that he has acipiired, by himself, 
Buddhahood. But the refutation of the theory of 
a Buddha proves that siicli a t heist theory 

had [lartisans. As a matter of fact, in the 
Mahdhhcrl (Wassilieff, p. 11 ‘2) the Buddha is 
possess(Mi of a pure self, of a permanent bliss, not 
of niri'dua. 

For tlic theists, Buddha Avould be a Brahmanic 
god. His dharmakaya (Aniitabha) is a counter- 
part of Brahma ; liis samhhngakdya (Amitiiyns) 
corresponds to Visnu or to the (jclestial Kn>na ; 
his magical apparitions (Sakyamuni, etc.) corre- 
spond to the avatars. 

Taiitrism {niantranaya, vajraydna) is thoroughly 
immanentist and Saivist. It is fond of Ma- 
dhyainika formulas, and states, at every oppor- 
tunity, that things are void. But voidness is the 
ens realissimum, is dtman, or brahman^ and this 
dtmnn is styled Vajro.sattva, a Bhagavat united to 
a Bliagavati [~^akti). Mantras (fornnilas) and 
vidhis (rites) of did'erent classes, especially erotic 
vidhlSf quickly transform the devotee into Vajia- 
sattva, or rather ‘exteriorize’ the Vajrasattva- 
nature that is immanent in every being, just as, in 
Mahayana, the practice of the ‘ perfect virtues ’ 
{pdrainitds) develops the ‘ germ of a Buddha.’ 

Side by side with the doctrine of immanence, 
which is chiefly Tantric, there are several forms of 
theism (monotheism and polylatry) coupled with 
doctrines of emanation. They may be styled 
Brahmanic or Pauranic (SvayambhQ - purana, 
Karandavyuha, Mani bka bum, etc.). Buddha is 
identified with Brahma ; the ‘ magical bodies ’ 
with which he was credited in orthoilox Mahayana 
are now living beings, born from the rays emitted 
from his body. 

Litrratcre, — Thin is given throughout the article. See also 
P. Oltramare, Les Variations de I’ontologie bomldhique : du 
ph&nomimsme au monigme, Paris, 1916. 

L. DE LA VALLliiE PoUSSIN. 
PHILOSOPHY (Chinese).— Although in philo- 
sopliy the Chinese cannot vie with the great 
nations of thinkers — the Greeks, the Hindus, or the 
Germans — they may well be placed on a level witli 
the Romans, and they surpass the Semitic peoples 
— the Arabs, Hebrews, and Persians. The 
Japanese are their disciples. We must bear in 
mind that they produced their philosophy almost 
entirely independently of alien influence. The 
Chinese always took more interest in practical 
1 JVdtnasatfigUi, v. 79. 2 76. v. 60. 


questions concerning the life and welfare of indi- 
viduals and society than in purely theoretiisal ones, 
and in consequence developed fairly complete 
systems of ethics, whereas they did not advance 
far in metaphysics. I'radition, authority, and 
veneiation of antiijiiitj’’ were so many chains and 
fetters impeding the flight of their speculative 
genius. Iriey trusted too much in the wisdom of 
sages and worthies and too little in their own 
mental powers. Satisfied with the knowledge of 
their predecessors, which they did not dare to 
challenge, they imagined tliemsclves to be in posses- 
sion of the whole truth, and never thought of the 
many problems evolved in the West. 

In uie history of (fliinese philosophy we can 
distinguish two distinct periods — ancient ami 
modern — separated by an interval of stagnation. 
The former extends from remote antiquity to the 
1st cent, of our era, comprising the Cliow and the 
greater part of the Han tlynasty ; the latter begins 
in the 11th cent, and is known as the Sung philo- 
sophy, for it originated under the Sung dynasty 
and was carried on to the Ming epoch, when it 
stopped in the beginning of the 16th century. No 
further progress was made after the Sung philo- 
sophy had been more or less recognized as the 
official philosophy. Westerners are better in- 
formed on ancient Chinese jdiilosophy than on the 
modern develojmient of Chinese thought. 

We find the fiist traces of philosophical specula 
tions in the S/in King, especially in the chaptei 
entitled ‘Hung-fan.’ The legemtary emperor Yii 
is believed to have received it from heaven, and in 
1122 B.C. the prince of Chi presented it to the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, Wu-wang. Tlie 
language of this old document is very archaic, and it 
may well date from such an early time. During tlie 
12th cent. B.c. the Chinese had already reached a 
certain height of civilization, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the highest questions of huinan life 
should have presented tneniselves to their minds. 
The ‘ Hung-fan’ deals with the five elements, the 
primary agencies of the universe, natural pheno- 
mena supposed to be connected with human fate, 
chronology based on the observation of the stars, 
the virtues and duties of the ruler, the various 
functions of government, and the diflereiit kinds 
of ha[nnnes8 and mi.sfortune. In the short aphor- 
isms of this treatise we have the germs or the 
later philosophy of nature, ethics, and political 
philosophy. 

Another source of primitive Chinese philosophy 
is the Yt King, t he (diief text-book of divination, 
consisting of a series of hexagrams which have 
been explained in a fanciful way so as to yield a 
great variety of oracles. But it must he re- 
membered that the passage usually quoted as 
containing the first reference to the cosmic dual 
forces, yin and yang, occiurs in a late commentary 
aseribea to Tse-sse, the grand.son of Confucius, 
not in the text. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
the dualistic theory of the yin and the yang was 
known before Confucius, at least its fundamental 
outlines. The dual forces i>recede the five elements, 
w’hich are evolved from them. The yang is regarded 
as the bright, male, active, generative essence, tlie 
yin as the dark, female, passive, and recejitive one. 
Yang is emliodied in heaven and the celestial 
bodies, yin in earth with all her proflucts. There 
is an interaction of both in thunder and lightning, 
in wind and rain, heat and cold, in the courses of 
the sun and the moon. 

In ancient Cliinese philosojihy we have two 
distinct and opjiosed scnools of thouglit, the one 
practical, realistic, and agnostic, the other ideal- 
istic and transcendental— Confucianism and Tao- 
ism. There are besiddli quite a number of inde- 
pendent philosophers, wlio hold views agreeing 
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with neither the one nor tlie other of these schools, 
and whom we may denote as ‘heterodox.’ The 
preponderance of Confucianism is, however, so 
marked that, fiom a Chinese point of view, only 
Confucianism would be considered as orthodox 
philosophy, and Taoism would be heterodox. 
Foreigneis do not accord this pre-eminence to 
Confucianism, and hold that both schools of 
thought have contributed equally to the formation 
of the (diinese mind. 

I. Confucianism.— Confucianism may be called 
a philosophy or a religion, although it just lacks 
that part of religion which in our opinion is 
essential — metaphysics. Its founder, Confucius 
(551-479 B.C. ), is neither a great philosopher nor a 
theorist in ethics, but a practical moralist who has 
impressed his countrymen by his personal char- 
a(der no less than ]>y his common sense. He did 
not wish to propound new and original ideas, but 
lo propagate those of the ancients, for whom he 
felt tlie greatest reverence, holding that his contem- 
poraries had degoneiated from Uie ideal state of 
ci\ilization in ju'imitive times. P’or this purpose 
he edited the old books supi) 08 ed to contain the 
noble thoughts of former sages, which thus became 
the classical works of Chinese literature. As a 
teacher he inculcated practical wisdom, philoso- 
phizing with his disciples on all questions concern- 
ing the moral conduct of the individual and the 
good government of the State. His disciples took 
note of his characteristic utterances, whicth subse- 
quently were published as the JMU-yu^ or the Con- 
f avian Analects, and are our chief source of his 
teachings. He limits himself to ethics, refraining 
from all metaphysical speculations, in which he 
does not take the slightest interest. We do not 
know his rea.sons for this ; he may have tliought 
such speculations useless or transcending the 
iiuman intellect. As regards popular beliefs and 
customs, he shows a benevolent neutrality. He 
advises his adherents to follow the old usages, 
sacriticing to the spirits and the souls of the 
departed as though they were present, and he 
believes in a superior being, whom ne calls Heaven, 
and a just fate, hut he [xisitively declines to speak 
on supernatural things. It is not correct, there- 
fore, to make Confuedus responsible for the worship 
of nature — the old })opular religion of China — and 
to call all these superstitious practices Confucian- 
ism. Confucius is merely concerned with ethical 
problems, as also is his follower, Mencius, and is 
utterly indifferent to all higher speculations, 
philosophical as well as religious. 

The Confucian ethics are eudajmonistic, for Con- 
fucius liolds that by good actions one acquires 
happiness, whereas bad actions rouse the ire of 
heaven and bring down punishment on the guilty. 
In this resi)ect he is a convinced optimist, in spite 
of all the unfortunate experiences which he under- 
went during his life. Man is in possession of a 
moral sense sometimes obscured by his passions, 
but he may overcome these by intelligence. 
Virtue is the snmmum honum and the source of 
all happiness. It may he learned by study and 
self -culture. Every one should strive to become 
a rhun-tse, a superior man who possesses the live 
cardinal \irlues and all the accomplishments of 
a perfect gentleman. These five virtues are : 
lienevolence, justice, decency, wisdom, and truth- 
fulness. The cornerstone of Confucian ethics is 
filial piety {q.v.) — the love which children owe to 
their parents even beyond the grave, and on Avhich 
is ha.sed ancestor- worship (q.v.). In close relation 
to this virtue is respect of seniors. Courage and 
loyalty to one’s sovereign are likewise reputed 
virtues. For the sovereign, the parents, and the 
teacher one may eventually be obliged to sacrifice 
one’s life. The five relations regulate the duties 


between the different classes, which aie : ruler and 
subject, father and son, older and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend. As a general 
])rinciple applicable to all relations, Confucius 
established the Golden Rule : ‘ What you do not 
want done to yourself do not do to others’ (Anal, 
XV. 23). ’rimt Confucius was not a narrow-minded 
nationalist may be gathered from his .saying that. 
‘All men between the four seas are brethren.’ 
In politics Confucius advocates an enlightened 
despotism. Recent effoits of young Chine.se to 
represent him as sponsor for republican i.sm have 
failed. The possibility of such an institution a.s 
democracy was not even thought of in his time. 
Confucius would have seen in it a subveision of all 
true relations. The prince has to work for the 
welfare of his people and to lead thorn to virtue by 
his good example. His subjects have to serve him 
and obey his commands. Government is not theii 
hmsiness, but must be left to their ruler, who is 
ajipointed by heaven, and to his ministers. In 
strong contrast to Taoism, Confucius lays great 
eiiiphabis on culture and study ; even virtue can 
he learned. 

In the Great Learning, a short ethico-political 
treatise ascribed to T.se-sse, the grandson of the 
sage, the self -culture of the individual has to start 
from ail insight into the nature of things, followed 
by a study of ancient customs and literature. 
U’he individual thus having become cultivated, his 
whole family imitates him, and, when all clans 
and families are well ordered, the State is well 
governed. The ultimate aim is universal poaie 
among all the nations. 

The third classical text of Confucianism is the 
Doctrine of the, Mea,n. The author, Tse-sse, first 
takes a somewhat higher flight, which in its word- 
ing at least savours a little of Taoism, describing 
the equilibrium of mind in its original state before 
its passions liave been stirred. The rest of the 
book is in the less pretentiou.s style of t\m Analects. 
See also artt. Confucian Religion, Confucius. 

As Socrates found a Plato and Christ a Paul 
who explained and further develojied the teachings 
of their masters, so Confucius found in Meni'ins 
(372-289 IJ.C.), the second sage, as he was called 
afterwards, his ablest exponent. In longer dia- 
logues he defends Confucianism against the obiec- 
tions raised against it, with great dialectical skill 
and in a brilliant style, strongly contrasting by its 
vividness with the self-control and dispa.ssionate- 
nessof his master. Mencius is a greater philosopher, 
a more profound thinker, ancl a better theorist 
than Confucius. He tries to deduct from general 
principles the conceptions which Confucius takes 
as ^ven or self-oviclent. So he derives the four 
cardinal virtues— benevolence, justice, decency, 
and wisdom — from the feelings of comjiassion, 
shame, reverence, riglit and wrong. These virtues 
are innate in man, but he must preserve them by 
constant practice. Iiuman nature is the gift of 
heaven, and therefore originally good, hut it can 
be corrupted. Mencius himself originated a theory 
of passion-nature, dealing with human passions. 
His political views were much more democratic 
than those of Confucius. He ranked the sovereign 
below the people, and even admitted that a bad 
ruler might he assaB.sinated by a ‘minister of 
heaven.’ See, further, art. Mencius. 

With Mencius Confucianism was practicallv 
completed. Later Confucianists of the Han period, 
like Tung Chung-shu, Lu Chia, Chia I, Pan Ku, 
and Yang Hsiung, did not carry it much farther. 
For many centuries the question of the goodness 
or badness of human nature was hotly debated. 

Hsun K’uang of the 3rd cent. B.C. held that the 
nature of man at his birth is evil, and that virtue 
is artificial, not natural. Otherwise he laid the 
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cbief stress on* the ceremonial side of Confucianism. 
He was of a practical and unimaginative turn of 
mind. Before Mencius was, so to speak, discovered 
by Chu Hsi, and raised to the rank of a sage, 
Hsiin K'uang was on a level witii Mencius in 
public estimatioii. 

The philosopher Kao-tse, a contomporaiy of 
Mencius who quotes him, held that there is no 
difi’erence between good and bad. Tung Chung- 
shu {^\d cent. B.c.) and Yang Hsiung (53 n.c.~A.i). 
18) both assert that human nature is partly good 
and partly bad, and that the development in either 
direction depends upon environment. 

2 . Taoism.- Between Taoism and Confucianism 
there is the greatest possible contrast ; they are, 
as it were, two different worlds. Whereas Con- 
fucianism teaches a practical morality, insisting 
on the different virtues, assigning to man his 
position in the family and tlie State, regulating 
bis life in his diverse spheres by strict rules, and 
eschewing all speculations on the essence of things, 
Taoism turns away from this busy world, evincing 
a distinct ascetic tendency and endeavouring to 
grasp the primary cause oi existence by intuition 
and mysticism. Hence it is not pro]>er to maintain 
that both systems logically run together. A Con- 
tuciaiiist may believe in the old philosophy of 
nature already in existence before the tAvo schools 
were established, but this agreement tloes not 
remove tlie fundamental diffeieiices between the 
two rival j>hilosopliies, just as an idealist does not 
become a materialist by accepting the natural 
sciences based on materialistic principles. The 
Taoi'-t writers themselves show their antagonism 
to the Confucian doctrine l)y their violent attacks 
on Confucius. 

The Taoists ebaim the legendary emperor Huang- 
ii as the first advocate of their dogmas, and they 
often couple his name with that of Lao-tse. No 
sayings of Hiiang-ti are recorded, hut it is not 
impossible that Taoist thouglit existed before Lao- 
tse, the founder of Taoism. Lao-tse is sunposed 
to have been born in 604 ii.C., so he woula have 
])receded Confucius by half a century. The 
genuineness of his Avork, the Tao-teh-feing, has 
been called in question by some sinologists, but on 
insuliicient grounds. Many scholars regard Lao- 
tse’s book as tlie most Avonderful production of the 
Chinese mind ; others hold that its value has been 
greatly exaggerated. Judgments Avill vary ac- 
cording as the critics themselves lean to pantheism 
and mysticism or are sober-minded and matter-of- 
fact. At all events the book seems to have a 
fascinating influence, which is shown by the fact 
that we have about fifteen or more translations, 
and they have not yet stopped. Tlie best trans- 
lations are those of Julien, Chalmers, von Strauss, 
and Legge. 

Lao-tse’s system is pure pantheism and mysti- 
( ism, and is fully treated under the title Mysti- 
cism (Chinese). 

The fundamental thoughts of Lao-tse Avere de- 
veloped by later Taoist Avriters. The olde.st of 
them is Lieh-tse, Avho lived in the 5tli century. 
His existence has been denied by some sinologists, 
but it is Avell established by utterances of many 
ancient authors and by his Avork, which is much 
too original to be a later forgery. Lieh-tse is 
concerned with the philosophy of nature, and his 
doctrine has been cliaracterized as naturalism. He 
regards nature as an eternal circle of groAving and 
decaying caused by an occult force. Life and 
death alternate, but there is no absolute annihi- 
lation, no beginning and no end. Lieh-tse was 
aware of the so-called antinomies of time and 
space, and in contradistinction to Kant he holds 
that inhnity alone is possible. All living beings, 
being created from the same primordial substance, 


are nearly related, and there is no fundamental 
difference betAveen man and animals. In a soine- 
Avhat fantastical theory on the descent of man 
Lieh-tse gives a list of all our animal ancestois. 
He a,ssumes an intuitive knoAvlcdge, independent 
of the senses, hut the liighesl knoAvledge of Tao 
cannot he expressed by Avords. Through a con- 
centration of will-poAver and a mystical com- 
munity with Tao one may obtain magical forces, 
transcend the natural biAvs, and become an im- 
mortal. 

Whereas Lieh-tse is chiefly interested in the 
philosophy of nature, Chuang-tse (3rd cent.) deals 
Avith the philosophy of mind. His Avritings 
are a ini.xture of mysticism and doubt, of seri- 
ousness and humour. He is as mucli a poet as 
a philosopher, a most ingenious thinker, more 
idealistic and abstruse than Lieh-tse, and const*- 
quently much harder to understand. According 
to Chuang-tse, our common jutlgments are Avrong. 
A wise man discards all tho contrasts based on 
sense-perception, even the difference between tin* 
perceiving subject and the perceived object. I’lic 
ego and tho Avorld are one and the same. All 
contrasts are blended in Tao. This is Avhat 
CImang-tse (!alls the ‘identity of contraries a 
theory scientifically developed in Schelliiig’s philu- 
sojiliy of identity. If by mystical intuition the 
sage becionies one with Tao, he sees that a difference 
between subiect and object does not exist. He 
severs himself from his own self and becomes a 
passive vessel of Tao, the mirror of the eternal. 
KnoAving that Tao alone has real existence, he 
looks upon life as an empty semblance, as the 
phantasmagoria of a Avild dream. 

Ilan-fei-tse (3rd cent.) tried to utilize Taoist 
principles for tiio theory of government and the 
management of State atiairs. Ilis ideal is an irre- 
sjionsible despotism. The ruler is not to act him- 
self ; he may enjoy tho wu-we,i, but he must have 
responsible organs to mete out rewards and 
punishments. 

The work which goes under the name of Huai 
nan-tse (‘Jnd cent. B.C.), but perhaps Avas composiid 
by Taoist adepts in his service, deals Avith tin' 
activities of the primary force ami natural pheno- 
mena, and is our oldest source on Taoist cosmogony, 
astrology, and alchemy. In later Taoism these 
s<;iences are cultivated chiefly, ami purely nliilo- 
sophic disquisitions are not much appreciateu. 

3 . Heterodox philosophers.— During the latter 
part of the Chow dynasty there existen in China a 
very active literary spirit and many more schools 
of thought than Conmeianism and Taoism, Avhich 
alone survived and supplanted all the others. Of 
most of these heterodox philosophers only scanty 
remains are preserved, and it is difficult to know 
what their teachings really were. 

Yang Chu (4th cent. B.C.) founded a school of 
pessimism and egoism. His bitterness is the 
result of the miseries of life, Avhich in his ojiinion 
by far outweigh its charms. This world, wliere 
the virtuous are unhappy and the wicked thrive, 
cannot be governed by any higher ethical principle. 
Man should not strive for unattainable ethical 
ideals, thus losing the little enjoyment left liiin, 
but should live m accordance with his nature, 
making the best of his poor existence. He m.ay 
help his fellow-creatures, but not to the excess (ff 
selr-sacrilice, since his own sufferings are alreiuly 
hard enough. Yang Chu teaches the Horatian 
‘ Carpe diem,’ but, like Ej)icurus, deprecates all 
excesses and advises moderation and equanimity. 

Md Ti (4th and 6 th cent. B.c ) was the counter- 
part of Yang Chu, an extreme altruist and 
optimist. He admitted the evils of the Avorld, but 
held that their root •was the want of love and 
sympathy for one’s neighbours. Universal love 
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and self'tfacrifice would cause all the calamities to 
disappear and re organize society. M 6 Ti attacks 
aggressive wars Mutli the same arguments as are 
used hy the pacifists of our time. The argumenta- 
tion throughout his work, which has come down to 
us, is logical and well to the point. Owing to this 
doctrine of universal love, M 6 Ti has been desig- 
nated ‘the Christ of China.’ Like Yang Chu, he 
was vigorously condemned by Mencius, who feared 
that this doctrine would loosen the family ties, 
Confucianism according more love and sympathy 
to blood-relations than to strangers. M 6 li 
favours equality of all citizens, and shows social- 
istic tendencies. He objects to luxury and extrava- 
gance, especially as often shown in funerals, and 
recommends economy. Rejecting the theory of a 
predetermined fate, he has a strong faith in the 
]ust rule of gods and spirits rewarding good 
actions and punishing bad. The school of Ti 
split into three branches, but we do not know 
anytliing more about them. 

Another scliool of thought that flourished be- 
tween the 6 th and 4th centuries B.C. was that of 
the dialecticians, or logicians, if we may use this 
term. Tlie Chinese never have developed a com- 
plete science of logic, but we hud some germs from 
which it might have been evolved. Yin Wdn-tse 
(4th cent. n.c. ) made some investigations on the 
parts of speech and their logical functions. With 
the dialecticians (mui^chia) the Chinese class the 
.sophists [pien-shih). They are famous for their 
love of argument and for their strange sayings or 
paradoxes, which, however, hide deep truths. 
The earliest seems to be T 6 ng Hsi ( 6 th cent. B.C.), 
whose paradoxes do not differ much from those 
of the Taoists. He professes a peculiar theory of 
knowledge : instead of using one^s own senses, one 
ought to see M'itli the worla-eye, to hear with the 
world-ear, and to think with the world-intellect — 
i.e., a mystical knowledge should be acquired by a 
complete identification of one’s self with Tao^ or 
the absolute. 

The sophist Hui Shih (4th cent.) is known to us 
from Chuang-tse, who frequently disputed with 
him and speaks of him with great respect. Hui 
Shih must liavo been a prolific WTiter : his works 
are said to have filled several carts ; it is the more 
to be regretted that a number of paiadoxes recorded 
by Chuang-tse are all that we know of his woik. 
From thcNe aphorisms it appears that Hui Shih 
denies the reauty of time ana space, and attempts 
to dissolve all (;ontraiies. His starting-point, 
however, is not Tao^ but the infinitely small and 
the infinitely great, from which Zeno and many 
other idealistic philosophers have tried to disprove 
the reality of our world. 

We can form a fairly good idea of how Chinese 
sophists would argue from the few chapters of 
Kung-sun Lung (3rd cent. B.C.) which are still 
extant. In question and answer, tliesis and anti- 
thesis, he proves that a white horse is no horse. 
His treatise on the ‘ hard and white ’ touches an 
important question of the theory of knowledge. 
He holds that the qualities of things, such as hard 
and white, have only an intermittent existence. 
When not perceived by us, they are in abeyance, 
they separate, or hide. 

The last great thinker of the early epoch of 
Chinese philosophy is Wang Cliung (A.D. 27-97), 
who far surim-sses Confucius and Mencius as a 
metaphysician. He regards himself as a Con- 
fucianist, but the Chinese usually take him for an 
e(;lectic, and we shall not be far wrong in calling 
him the greatest Chinese sceptical philosopher. 
He shows his scepticism and brilliant critical 
eniu.s in exposing the errors and superstitions of 
is countrymen. His own philosophy is a kind of 
materialistic monism akin to that of Epicurus and 


Lucretius. In his system the yin Und yang are 
material substances, os water and lire. Their 
movements are spontaneous, subject to certain 
laws, but there is no intelligence, no superior being 
bolding the universe in liis sway. The yin forms 
the human body, the yang the soul. At death 
they are scatter^ again. The human soul is no 
more immortal than that of animals. Many 
reasons are given against the belief in immortality. 
Nevertheless, Wang Cliung believes in gliost^s and 
demons as an effluence of the fiery yang fluid, and 
in other portents and omens produced in a natuial 
way. He still clings to fate and predestination, 
but he has materialized fate, regarding it as a 
quantity of the original heavenly fluid with which 
man is imbued at his birth. Wang Ch'ung is much 
more critical and scientific than other Chinese 
philosophers, and, as far as possible, bases his 
arguments on experience. 

From the time of Wang Ch'ung Chinese philo- 
sophy was in a state of ttirpor for nearly a 
millennium. Some philosophical books were 
written, but the writers contented themselves 
chiefly with expanding and commenting upon 
older works. It was the age of commentators, 
devoid of new and original ideas. Independent 
thought was smothered by the authority of Con- 
fucianism, which passed for the acme or wistloru, 
and which nobody dared to op|>ose. At last a new 
impetus was given to mental philosojihy in the 
lltli cent. A.D. by the Sung philosophei s. 

4 . Sung philosophy. — Chou Lien-clii (1017-73) 
was the first to revive the study of the pliilosophy 
of nature. Taking the commentaries of the 
Yi King as a basis, he wrote a very short mono- 
graph on the primary cause or the lirst princijile, 
t'ai-chi, from which yin and yang were evolved, 
which jiroduced the universe. Chou Lien-clii’s 
ethics are quite Confiunaii, whence this whole school 
has been denoted as Neo-Confucianism. Chang 
Ming-tao and the two brothers, Ch'ung Hao and 
Ch' 6 ng I, followed in the same line of thought, but 
were eclipsed by a pupil of Clidng Hao, Chu Hsi 
(1136-1200), the most illustrious of the Sung 
philosophers. 

Chu Hsi liegan his work as a commentator. His 
commentaries on the four classics are excellent, and 
enjoy almost as much fame as the old texts them- 
selves. His aniiotatioTiH on the writings of his 
four predecessors became the nucleus of his own 
metaphysical productions. He did not make a 
systematic digest of his system, but his disciples 
were in the habit of noting down the conversations 
that they had with their master, and Chu Hsi 
himself wrote innumerable letters to his fi lends 
and pupils, in which he discusses philosophical 
uestions, replying to their inquiries, setting 
oubts at rest, or refuting objections. From these 
notes and letters we gather the impression that 
there was an active philosophical nfe in China 
during the Sung dynasty similar to that of the 
Creek philosophical schools. It was only after the 
death of Chu Hsi that all these notes and letters 
were collected and published. In 1713 all the 
philosophical writings of Chu Hsi were revised and 
systematically arranged by order of the Manchu 
enmeror K'ang Hsi. 

Chu Hsi’s philosophy is dualist ic and has been 
compared with Cartesianism. He supposes two 
fundamental principles, matter {cKi) and reason 
(li)y of which the latter takes precedence. They 
were already united in the primary cause or the 
absolute, from which the yin and yang and the 
whole universe were evolved. Wang Ch'ung 
knows but one materialistic principle ; Chu Hm 
acknowledges a spiritualistic one too. It produces 
life and the human mind, at least its superior 
part, intelligence. Death causes a dissolution of 
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the body and th4 mind, the one returning to earth, 
the other to heaven, whence they came. Immor- 
tality is out of the question. 

This philosophy is known by the name hsing-li^ 
Miuman nature and reason.’ It found so many 
adherents that in 1415 the third emperor of the 
Ming dynasty could make a collection of the 
principal writings of this character — a systematic 
digest embracing the works of 120 scholars. It is 
a coin{:>lete philosopliical eiicyclopycdia with the 
following sections : cosmogony, spiritual [lowers, 
metaphysics, first principles, sages, literati, educa- 
tion, pliilosophers, successive generations, prin- 
ciples of rule, priiKuples of government, poetry, 
and literature. This somewhat unwieldy comi)ila- 
tion was revised in tlie 18th cent, by an imperial 
commission and abridged. The new publication 
may bf*. regarded as a handbook of the official 
philoso})hy of China. It is Confucianism as 
intori)reted by Chu Hsi and supplemented with 
metaphysics, in which the original system was 
deficient. 

5. Opposition to the Sung philosophy.— The 
authority of Cliu IJsi did not remain unchallenged. 
His op])()iients averred that he had misunderstood 
and misinterpreted the C^onfucion classics. Lu 
Cliiu-yiian (1140-92) oiqiosed him on the ground 
that Chu Hsi had exaggerated the importance of 
education from without and mere learning, and 
that the rectification of the heart was the chief 
thing. Self-cultivation and subjective education 
were alone essential. It must be admitted that 
Chu Hsi's highly-developed metaphysical system 
is alien to [uimitive Confucianism, which is only 
ethical. 

The dispute went on, some scholars taking the 
side of Cliii Hsi, others opposing liini, others again 
endeavouring to reconcile the two conflicting 
views. Among all the antagonists of Chu Hsi, 
Waiig Yang-ming (A.D. 1472-1528} is the most 
suc(;e.s.sful. He holds that the great learning of 
Chu Hsi is of no use, that he merely explains the 
wouls of the classical texts, but missefl tiie mean- 
ing. His own purely idealistic philosophy is 
founded on the original nature of man as described 
in the Doctrine of the Mean. He vindicates for 
man a sort of intuitive faculty which may be 
obscured temporarily by passions, but is always 
there. It is the source of all knowledge, for it 
creates the external tilings and thus resembles the 
absolute of modern philosophy. 

Botli Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming were 
acquainted with Buddhist tliought and to some 
extent were influenced by it. Their writings are 
much studied in Jaiian, wliere they became the 
heads of two rival schools of philosophy. 

With Wang Yang-ming the productivity of 
Chinese philosophy again c.eases, and it is pas.sirig 
once more through an ebb-tide at present. Signs 
of another renaissance, however, are not wanting. 
In recent years the Chinese have become interested 
in European philosoiiliy, and it is to be expected 
that the many new ideas derived from this source 
will prove to them a stimulus to original research. 
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PHILOSOPHY (Egyptian).— I. The tradition. 
— The Greek writers, from Homer and Herodotus 
downwards, are almost nnanimous in their [iraise of 
I the wisdom of the Egyptians, tliereby perpetuating 
I a lirmly-rooted opinion of wliich far earlier testi- 
mony may be found in the Hebrew literature. At 
first, it is true, this wisdom i.s of a very ill-defined 
quality; in the book of Kings (1 K 4^‘^) it means 
proverbial lore, while to Homer (Od. iv. 229-232) 
it sigiiifie.s skill in medicine. In later times, how- 
ever, it becomes increasingly clear that wliat is 
meant is not merely mental attainments of a 
superficial and practical kind, but the possession 
of profound philosophical views. We have the 
authority of such writers as Diodorus, Plutarch, 
and Strabo for the fact that eminent Hellenic 
philosophers and statesmen like Solon, Thalo.s, 
Pythagoras, Democritus of Abdera, and Plato sat 
at the feet of Egyptian priestly teachers, some of 
whose names have been handed down (conveniently 
collected in (t. Parthey’s ed. of J’lutarch, de hide 
et 0.nride, Berlin, 1850, pp. 182-186); and in the 
works of Plutarch and Iambi iclms we find many 
philosophical explanations that are attributed to 
the priests of Heliopolis, TheUis, and Sais. 

2 . The native evidence. — 'fhe study of the hiero- 
glyphic literature cannot fail to dissipate coni- 
])letely this (dierished illusion concerning the 
jirofiindity of the Egyptian philosoj>liy, though it 
must not be denied that the surviving evidence 
is exceedingly scanty and one-sided. To take an 
instance from a quite different sphere, it is known 
for certain that the Egyptians codified their laws ; 
and yet not one scrap of a law-book lias come 
down to us. Why, then, it may be asked, is it 
not justifiable to *Hupi) 08 e that the Egyptian.s did 
possess profound philosophical systems, of which 
the written record, if ever tlieie was any, is now 
lost? This supposition, it may not unreasonably 
be argued, is required to explain the Greek 
tradition. 

No hypothesis of this kind is likely to win much 
support from hieroglyphic studcuits, for, judged by 
Greek standards, tne texts whicli we pos.sess can- 
not conceivably be placed on any very high level. 
Most scholars would agree with the verdict that the 
Egyptians sliow no real love of truth, no desire 
to probe into the inner nature of things. Their 
minds were otherwise oriented ; a highly gifted 
people, exhibiting talent in almost every direction, 
their bent wa.s towards material prosperity and 
artistic enjoyment ; conteni[)lation and thought 
for tiieir own sake — necessities to the peoples of 
Greece and India — were alien to the temperament 
of the Egyptians. Plato once liberates himself 
from the prevailing tradition to say, with much 
truth, that love of knowledge w^as the character- 
istic of tiie Hellenes, while the characteristic of 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians was the love of 
wealth {Rep. iv. 436). 

This generalization, o? course, is merely com- 
parative ; the Egyptians possessed a aidactic 
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literature, which no doubt satislied the same kind 
of need in Ejivpt as the woiks of the Greek 
j>liilo8ophers and scientific men did in Greece ; but 
it never rises above the immediate requirements of 
everyday life. There is nothing earlier than the 
Middle Kingdom; but from that period onward 
we possess books of maxims and counsels addressed 
by aged Pharaohs to their successors {The Instruc- 
tion of Amenemmes, The Instruction of Ahhihoi)^ 
advice to magistrates about to take office {The 
Installation of the Vizier Rekhmere), more general 
books of precepts {The Instruction of RUmhotpe^ 
The Maxims of Any)^ praise of the scribe’s voca- 
tion, based on disparaging descrijjtions of other 
professions, books on medicine and mathematics, 
and lists of words clas.sified according to sense, 
'riiere are poems of sceptical tendency, dwelling on 
the brevity of life, and exhorting men to eat and 
drink, for they must soon die ; and poems of 
opposite tendency, exalting death and the west, 
where deliverance from sufl'ering may be found. 
One class of composition bears a superficial re- 
semblance to the Platonic dialogues : a short 
narrative introduces a certain situation, the prob- 
lem of which is then treated in rhetorical speeches. 
Among these are the conversation between a 
misanthrope and his soul on the value of life, the 
reflexions of a robbed peasant on human injustice, 
and the admonishments addressed by a sage to a 
lax king reigning over a ruined Egypt. None of 
these writings inspires us with a very great respect 
for Egyptian profundity of thought, though they 
display a certain practical perspicacity and worldly 
wisdom. Above all, they have often considerable 
poetical merit. In a word, they are to be com- 
pared with the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews, 
though they cannot be said to rise to the same 
heights of grandeur and spirituality. 

The religious literature of Egypt shows a 
stronger leaning to speculation than the secular 
works, due to a confusion of contradictory myths 
and attributions which must have been intolerable 
to the more learned priests. Cosmogony has tlie 
same purpose as philosiqihy — an explanation of the 
universe ; and in Egyj)t it might, under more 
favourable circumstances, have resulted in true 
philosophy. We have one excejitional inscription 
from Memphis, the late copy of a very early docu- 
ment, in wliich Ptah appears as All-creator : out 
of him arose Horns as ‘heart’ or ‘understanding’ 
and Thdth as ‘ tongue ’ or ‘ speech ’ ; and from the 
interaction of these two, explained in some detail 
and with some subtlety, all things came into exist- 
ence. This account has been re(;ently shown to be 
only the variant of the old Heliopolitan dogma 
that received AUlm, the sun-god, as the Creator, 
aided by ^u, ‘commanding utterance,’ and Sia’, 

‘ understanding ’ — deities who were emanations of 
himself (see art. Personification [Egyptian], 
p (A) 3f.). Again, sporadic passages in the texts 
identify Osiris with water or vegetation, Seth with 
evil. Re’ with light, and so forth ; these rational- 
izations might, in more systematic hands, have 
become stepping-stones towards a philosophy like 
that of earlier Ionia. 

About the year 1375 B.C. a religious revolution 
took place which completely contradicts all that 
has been said above concerning the Egyptian 
temperament, and which, unless the ba.seless 
theory that it was due to foreign influence prove 
true, can only be ascribed to the individual genius 
of a very exceptional man. Akhnaton, as he 
called himself later, was the son of Amenophis ill., 
one of the most powerful of the Pharaohs, and of 
Queen Tiyi, the daughter of a priest ; his portraits 
represent him with an abnormal ly-shaped head on 
a deformed, emaciated Viody, whence some have 
imagined that he may have been an epileptic. 


Already in the time of Ameiiojifiis III. we can 
detect a growing reverence for the sun as a celestial 
body, distinct from the traditional sun-god R6'- 
Atum of Heliopolis; nor is it impossible, as J. H. 
Breasted has suggested, that the extension of the 
Egyptian rule both in Syria and in Nubia may 
have made felt the need of such a universal, 
omnipotent deity. Be this as it may, the propaga- 
tion of the new cult was due to the fervour of the 
young king Akhnaton ; not long aft(‘r tlfe begin- 
ning of his reign he broke completely away from 
the faith of his forefathers, forbade tlie wor.ship of 
any other god than Aton, the solar disk, changed 
his name from Amenophis to Akhnaton (‘pleasing 
to the Aton ’), and moved his capital from Thebes, 
the town of the hated but powerful <leity Amun, 
to a new site near the modern village of Arnarna 
in Middle Egypt, f’he suppiession of all othei 
gods thus created an excluhive monotheism, but 
the new religion was far more than tlie mere 
exaltation of the old sun-god in the place of a 
complex pantheon. Though temnle- worship and 
certain externals of the old rituals persisted, the 
anthropomoij)hic form of the god was replaced by 
a mere symool rejuesenting the ball of the sun 
spreading its rays, which are furnished with hands, 
in all directions; in the magnificent hymns ad- 
dressed to the .Aton all mythological traits are 
given up, and deep emphasis is laid on the life- 
giving attributes of light and warmth, to which 
all creation and all existence are ascribed. The 
intellectual character of the new faith is indicated 
by the name Sboye, ‘ the doctrine ’ ; never, per- 
haps, in the worhrs history, except in the French 
Revolution, has so radiiuU an attempt been made 
to enthrone a philosophy in the place of religion. 
But the time was far from ripe, and ‘ the doctrine ’ 
barely survived its author ; a generation later 
Theban Amun is again all-powerful, and Egyptian 
religion has reverted to its traditional groove. 

Tne Rainessid dynasties show no new rational- 
istic developments ; the Theban priesthood grows 
steadily in power, and theology appears to sub- 
merge all secular interests. About 1100 B.C. the 
liigh priests of Amxin wrest the temjioral power 
from the feeble hands of tlie Pharaohs, and under 
their weak rule is prepared a series of foreign in- 
vasions. At last Egyi>t becomes united again 
under a dynasty from Sais (XXVTth dynasty, 663- 
525 B.C.) ; this is a period of revival, when the art, 
the religion, and the political organization of the 
Old Kingdom are consciously copied, with little or 
no sign of innovation. Then comes the period of 
the Persian rule, followed by a momentary flicker- 
ing up of the old native culture ; after which 
Egypt passes under the sway of Alexander and his 
successors, when new intellectual influences are 
brought to bear on her. 

Thus there was little scope, in the last centuries 
of Pharaonic rule, for the development of more 
truly philosophical standpoints. On the other 
hand, tnere are ample traces of a growing mystical 
tendency, due no doubt to the desperate difficulty 
felt by the exponents of so irrational a religion in 
keeping a hold on the popular faith. Enigmatic 
writing, increased syninolism, and the recrud- 
escence of eai ly animal cults are symptoms of the 
times; all these must have tended to enhance the 
aM"e with which the priests were regarded. 

3. Explanation ot the tradition. — The Greek 
tradition as to the wisdom of the Egyptians has 
its roots in the very real cultural achievements 
of that people in early times, coupled with the 
glamour of a high antiquity. Though our author- 
ities for the facts may not be very trustworthy, it 
is quite possible that a number of Greek men of 
note went to Egypt and studied there. They 
could hardly fail to learn much, but what they 
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learned was less^ldlosophy than the materials out 
of which philosophies could he constructed. The 
h^.gyptian religion, in particular, commanded the 
admiration of the Greeks, who mistook its crudities 
for disguised truths and its contradictions for 
paradoxes expressive of a deeper harmony. The 
wisdom of the Egyptians was mainly the wisdom 
of the Greeks reacf into the h^gyptian myths. It 
has been truly remarked that, when the eclectic 
Plutarclf discusses the character of the E^jd-ian 
gods, this agrees miraculously with the philosojdiy 
of Plutarch, and, when it is the Neo-Platonic 
writer lainhlichiis, his account accoids strangely 
with the philosophic outlook of lamhlichus. It is 
highly probable that the best-educated Egyptian 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Homan periods were 
imbued with Greek ideas, and imported these into 
the interpretation of their inherited religion. Thus 
Manetho («/.c.), who wrote a book in (^reek about 
Egyptian religion (theTepd B//3Xos), was, according 
to Plutarch {dc Is. et Osir. 28), actually consulted 
by the first l*toleiny about matters connected with 
the introduction of the new god Sarapis. The 
introduction of this god was clearly an astute 
jiolit ical move, an attmnpt to weld together Gieek 
and Egyptian in a common worship ; the outward 
appearance of Sarapis was entrusted to the skill of 
the celebrated Athenian sculptor Bryaxis, and 
similarly, it would apjiear, the determination of 
his spiritual characteristics was settled in co- 
operation by Manetho and Timotheos, a Eumolpiil 
of Eleusis. About 300 years later the sacred 
scrilie Chaeremon, an Egyjitian, became the tutor 
of Nero ; he wrote much on Egyptian topics, and 
is known to have been a Stoic. 

The evidence that philosophy ever became, even 
in the Gra*co - Roman jieriod, a characteristic 
attainment of the Egyptian priests is very slight. 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting from an appar- 
ently trustworthy source, quotes 42 books of 
Hermes, which, he says, were absolutely necessary 
to the training of the priests, and comprise ‘all 
the philosophy of the Egyptians’ {Strom, hk. vi. 
cli. iv.) ; among these are hymns and rituals, 
astrological, medical, and scientific books, and 
also works relating to the laws and the gods ; 
there is nothing to indicate that they differed in 
their intellectual level from the hooks that have 
come down to us from this time in hieratic and 
demotic. In the temple of Edfu an inventory of 
the library is Avritten upon the walls (see H. 
Brugsch, Aeffyptoloffie, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 156-158), 
ami proves even more disillusioning ; most of the 
books named are magical treatises, togetiier with 
a few rituals, catalogues, and astronomical books. 
The temple walls at this period are coveied with 
masses of inscriptions, hymns, mythological 
matter, lists of placos, lists of festivals, lists of 
temple property — nothing indicating a departure 
from e.arlier custom ; indeed, the language of 
many of the texts suggests that they are tran- 
scriptions or adaptations of books dating from the 
New Kingdom. 

4. Conclusion. — The depreciatory view of 
Egyptian intellectual achievement taken in this 
article has been imposed by the exaggerations of 
Greek tradition and the unfounded claims which 
modern occultism has based upon it. But for these, 
the luxury of a more sympathetic appreciation 
might have been permitted us. The proper stand- 
ards of comparison are Babylonia and early Syria ; 
here Egypt can hold her own. It is true tliat 
Babylon displays more method, more accuracy, 
more purely intellectual preoccupation ; hut she 
lacks tlie poetry and the artistic genius of ancient 
Egypt, and, in the sphere of religion, she has no 
sucJi momentous event to record as the reform of 
Akhnaton. 


LiTBRATfTRK.—For the tradition and criticism of it see W. 
Otto, Priesterund Ternpel tm hfillenisUschen Aypplfii, Leipzig;, 
1908, li 209-238 ; F. Cumont, Leu Jteliffions onentalen datu Ic 
parjamsine roTnain^, Paris, 15)09, ch. iv. For the native liicra- 
biire, besides more g'eneral works, see esp. J. H. Breasted, 
DeveUtpinent of Religion and Thought %n Ancient Egypt, iiovj 
York, 1912. ALAN H. GARDINER. 

PHILOSOPHY (Greek). — The drift of the 
pre-Socratic philosopliies of nature was towards 
rationalism, positivism, and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. They sought to replace 
anthropomorphic gods by material causes. They 
asked, as Grote would put it, not ‘ Who rains ? ’ 
but, ‘ What is the cause of the precipitation of 
moisture?’ The principle, ‘Naught can come 
from or return to naught,’ rigidly applie<l, ex- 
chnled direct divine intervention. And the 
physician Hippocrates speaks in the spirit of this 
early ‘positivism’ when he objects to the term 
‘sacred malady’ on the ground that all diseases 
are equally ‘ divine.’ The open avowal of agnosti- 
cism or atheism, however, was reserved for the 
more forward disciples of the age of the ‘ .sophistic 
enlightenment.’ The chief pre-Socratics seem to 
have left 100 m for the gods in their mechanical 
constructions, or at least to have ‘ accommodated ’ 
their language to popular religion. The saying, 
‘All things are full of gods,’ is attiibuted to 
Thales (Aristotle, de Animn, 411“ 8 ; cf. Plato, 
Laws, 899 B), and Cicero [do Nat. I)eor. i. 25), 
doubtless wrongly, ascribes to him the doctrine 
that God is the mind A\hich fashions the world out 
of water. Cicero and the doxograifiiers, indeed, 
make gods of the first principles of all tlie pre- 
Socratics, For them tlie successive worlds that 
issue from Anaximander’s infinite are gods, and 
likewise the aer of Anaximenes, the fiery vorona 
of Parmenides, and the reason {vov%) of Anaxa- 
goras. 

The name of Pythagoras {q.v.) is for us a mere 
symbol, standing in its higher interpretation for 
tlie ideas of immortality, metempsychosis, and the 
i .systematic, ascetic cultivation within the soul of 
an order, harmony, and purity, corresponding to 
the like qualities in nature and God, while to 
the populace it signifies mysticisin, tliaumaturgy, 
and the survival of primitive prescriptions and 
tabus in respect of food, dress, and the conduct of 
life. We know little or nothing of pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreanism beyond the allusions in Heracli- 
tus and Xenophanes, and the undeniable influence 
of Pythagorean ideas upon Plato. But the subject 
has been hopelessly confused by the forged litera- 
ture and tradition that attribute to Pythagoras 
himself all Platonic developments of posbihle 
Pythagorean suggestions. 

The philosophic poet and satirist Xenophanes of 
Colophon is the first to assail popular anthropo- 
morphism directly (J. Freudentnal, Ucher die. 
Theologie des Xenophanes, Breslau, 1886). Ho 
will hear nothing of the mythological ‘ fictions of 
former men,’ which are no fit theme of rational 
discourse : 

‘If horses and oxen had hands to carve and paint, they 
would represent their gods in equine or bovine shapes ’ (Diels, 
Die Fraginente der Vorsohratiker'^, i. 60). ‘ Homer and Ilesioti 
have attributed to the jfods all acts that are a diHKra<’e and 
reproach among men — to steal, to commit adultery, ami deceit e 
one another ' (m. p. 69 f.). 

Witli seeming verbal inconsistency he proclaims 
‘ one god supreme among gods and men,’ whom lie 
describes in language that wavers between monq- 
tlieism and pantheism. This deity may he vari- 
ously conceived as the world, the unity of ‘ being,’ 
or a monotheistic idealization of Zeus. Strictly 
speaking, it is impossible to reconcile, either in 
Aenophanes or in his successor Parmenides, the 
Eleatic pantheism an<l abstract monism with the 
retention of inythologicfil language or the re- 
cognition of gods. But Parmenides’ poem, like 
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Shelley’s Qmcn Mah, begins with an imaginative 
flight through space under the guidance of a god- 
dess. He speaks of love as first-born of the gods 
(cf. flesiod), places at the centre a daemon who 
governs or guides all things, and, according to 
Cicero, gives the name of ‘ God ’ to the corona of 
fire that girds the heavens {de Nat. Dear. i. 11). 
See, further, loNiC PHILOSOPHY, vol. vii. p. 417 f. 

The pregnant rhetoric of Heraclitus {q.v.) stimu- 
lates the inotlerii imagination to the most varied 
interpretations. The third book of his work on 
nature is said by Diogenes Laertius to have dealt 
with ‘ theology.’ He celebrates the eternal process, 
law or reason (\670s). He describes God in panthe- 
istic Emersonian antitheses as the identity of con- 
traries (Diels^, i. 90 11’, frag. 67). He contrasts the 
relativity and weakness of man with the divine to 
whicli all things are always fair and good (i6. frag. 
102). He porsoniiies eternity [althp) as a child 
playing at draughts with the world {ib. 52). He 
declares that the eternal wisdom is willing and 
unwilling to bo called by the name of Zeus {ib. 32). 
Sprung from a priestly family and depositing his 
book m the temple of Artemis, he speaks with 
respect of the Delphic Apollo (16. 93) and the Sibyl, 
whose enigmatic style resembles his own {ib. 92). 
But, without attacking anthropomorphism in the 
nnc-om[ironusirig spirit of Xenophanes, he fiercely 
denounces the ceremonial purification of sin by the 
blood of victims {ib. 5), and the orgiastic rites of 
the new Asiatic; Dionysiac cults {ib. 15). And he 
expresses infinite scorn for the false teachers 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecataeiis 
{lb. 40, 57). 

Empedocles ($. c. ), as a philosophic poet, deified 
the four elements, the cosmic forces love and strife, 
and many other personihed abstractions. His 
chief divinity seems to ho the 8nlm;roK, or globular 
unity of tlie elements, from wliich all things are 
evolved, and which the Neo-Platonists acce|)ted as 
a symbol of the absolute. One. Some fine lines on 
the spiritual nature of the godhead, however, are 
referred l)y our sources to Apollo (Diels^, i. 274, 
frag. 134). In his character of medicine-man, 
hierophant, and Pythagorean mystic, he taught 
doctrines of thaumaturgy, metempsychosis, and 
ceremonial purification, tlie compatibility of which 
with his philosophic system cannot be made out 
from the fragments. 

The atomic philosophy of Democritus {q.v.) 
leaves no place for the concrete supernatural, and 
his explanation of the origin of religion in mis- 
iimlei.stood allcgoiy or in primitive man’s fear of 
the thunder and tlie storm (Diels*, ii. 30, frag. 
75 f. ) presupposes the unreality of the poimJargods. 
Conventional references in tlie ethical fragments 
to God and the divine and to the love of the gods 
for just men are of no significance {ib. frags. 175, 
217). More lUfficult to understand is the doctrine 
attributed to him of daemons or real aerial beings, 
beneficent and maleficent, long-lived but not 
immortal, from whom emanate images that pene- 
trate the minds of men {ib. frag. 166). ‘Tele- 
pathy ’ could as easily be explained by the atoms 
then as it can by tbe analogy of wireless tele- 
graphy to-day. And it may be that Democritus, 
unable to reject the evidence for supernatural 
visions and prophetic dreams, invented this way of 
reconciling them with the atomic physics and 
psychology. Lucian {PhUopsmdcs, 32), however, 
praises Democritus as the thinker whose adaman- 
tine faith in natural law rejects a priori the possi- 
bility of supernatural apparitions. And it is ex- 
tremely jiroDable that our authorities have given a 
superstitious colouring to some purely psychologi- 
cal theory of casual combinations of atoms finding 
their way into the minfif. The interpretation of 
the prayer ‘to meet with propitious visions* is 


doubtful. In any case Democritus^ daemons must 
not be confounded with the Epicurean gods who 
inhabit the interspaces of tlie worlds. 

In contrast to these ‘ random speakers,’ Aristotle 
{Met. 984^' 15) praises as the first sober utterance 
the proclamation of Anaxagoras {q.v.) that I'oQs, 
or reason, originally set in motion and reduced to 
order the indefinite homogeneity of chaos. But he 
concurs with Plato {Phccdoy 98 f.) in the criticism 
that Anaxagoras failed to deduce the teleological 
applications of this principle and continued to ex- 
plain all things by mere inecbariism. In spite of 
this, attempts have been made to refer directly 
or indirectly to Anaxagoras the arguments from 
desi^ attributed to Socrates in Xenophon’s Memo- 
rahuia (F. Diimmler, Akadeinika^ Giessen, 1889, 
sect. vi.). However this may be, the Athenian 
jurors who voted for tbe exile or death of Pericles’ 
idiilosophic friend saw in him the representative of 
atheistic science which dethroned Helios and 
Selene and pronounced the sun merely a red-hot 
stone. And J*lnto, both in the Apoloqy (26 D) and 
in the Laws (967 C), makes regrettable (xmeessious 
to this prejudice. 

In tbe loss of the writings of the sophists, we 
cannot reconstruct in detail the history of the 6th 
cent, enlightenment. But from Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Thucydides, and Plato it is amply ajipareiit 
that all the ideas and tendencies of what we call 
an ‘ age of transition ’ were present. 

The national and local festivals, cults, shrines, 
and oracles, the religion of the dead, and the wor- 
ship of heroes still retained their hold upon the 
people. The immense j>lace occupied by these 
things in the history of Herodotus may be held to 
indicate that the crisis of the Persian wars tempor- 
arily stimulated the popular faith in the super- 
natural. Blit the mythology of Homer and Hesiod 
was no longer credible to educated men. It 
offended the develoj)e(l ethical sense of the pious. 
It had never really met the needs of personal and 
emotional religion. In response to tliis need the 
6th cent, had witnessed, side by side with the 
development of philosopbic rationalism in Ionia, a 
revival or new birth of mysticism and enthusiasm 
associated witli tlie names of Orpheus, Musicus, 
and Pythagoras, and the union in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of tlie worship of Demeter and Dionysus 
(cf. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religion^ 
p. 646 ff.). Modern critics style this movement a 
recrudescence of superstition or a spiritual awak- 
ening according as they are swayed by distaste for 
its irrational accompaniments or by sympathy for 
the underlying conceptions of salvation from sin, 
reconciliation with God through dramatized and 
emotional forms of worship, and faith in the 
revelation of a judgment after death. 

The criticism of its fragmentary and doubtfully 
authentic literary remains must be left to the 
philological specialist (see Diels*, ii. 163 H’. ; E. 
Abel, Orphica, I^eipzig, 1885 ; E. W. Maas, 
OrpheuSy Munich, 1895 ; liohde. Psyche ; Harrison, 
Prolegomena^, p. 45611’.). 

The great extant poets of the first half of the 
5th cent, are neither philosophical rationalists nor 
corybantic revivalists ; they are conservative re- 
formers. Their endeavour is to preserve and 
purify the essential spirit of reverence and religion 
rather than either to encourage or satirize super- 
stition, or to display their ingenuity in the attack 
or the defence of the mythological letter. This is 
the temper of Pindar, iEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Simonides, whom Gomperz {Greek Thinkers, Eng. 
tr., ii. 13) therefore calls ‘ trimmers’ and Matthew 
Arnold ‘prophets of the imaginative reason.’ In 
the next generation, more consciously and philo- 
sophically, this is the temper of Plato. 

Meanwhile the ‘enlightenment’ proceeds, de- 
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veloping every shade of critical and sceptical 
opinion. The chorus of iEschylus’ Agamemnon 
(370) barely alludes to one who denie«i that the 
‘ gods deigned to regard those by whom the sanc- 
tities of holy things were trodden under foot/ and 
the confident free-tliinking of Sophocles* Jocasta 
seems to heighten, if not to motivate, the dramatic 
.irony of the dhwuement. But tlie disputatious 
personages of Euripides have all received the new 
education and, with little regard to dramatic veri- 
similitude or unity of aesthetic and religious iiiijires- 
sion, they handy like shuttlocockh all the ideas 
which the philosophers, the mystics, or the sophists 
had fiiit in circulation (P. D^charme, Knrimde ct 
V esprit de son tMdtre, Paris, 1893 ; A. W. Verrall, 
Enripides the Rationalist ^ Cambridge, 1895). 

It is superfluous to demonstrate, after (irote, 
that the sophists {q.v.) were not a sidiool of pro- 
fessed atheists, or that they often used conven- 
tional and edifying language about the gods. It 
is enough to observe that the general effect of their 
teaching was to unsetthi the md bases of moral and 
religious conviction, while jmtting nothing in their 
l>lace (Plato, Rep. 538 f.). 

This w’as the practical outcome both of their 
philosophy of relativity and of a higher education 
devotea wholly to rlietoric and the plausible ex- 
ploitation of opinion (H. von Arnim, Dio, Berlin, 
1893-96, rntrotl). In recognizing this fact and 
the reaction which it provoked in Plato, we n(*ed 
not apologize for their persecution by Athenian 
orthodoxy, or deny that their writings, if we pos- 
sessed them, might reveal the elements of a con- 
structive treatment of ethics and law' on a purely 
scientific and positive basis. In fac,t, we have 
only fragments, titles, and conjectures. A treatise 
of f^rotagoras began with the words : ‘ Of the gods 
T cannot know that they arc or that they aie 
not ’ (Diels^, ii. 229), Tradition adds that the book 
W'as burned and the author exiled ; and a fragment 
of Eurii>ides’ Ptdnmrdes, sometimes uncritically 
referred to Socrates, has been plausibly interpreted 
as an allusion to Protagoras ((iomperz, i. 440). In 
the Platonic dialogue wdiich bears his name, how- 
ever, Protagoras represents justice as the gift of 
Zeus to mankind, and says that man by reason of 
his divine kinship is the only animal who knows 
and worships gods. From this Gomperz (i. 449) 
infers that he doubted not tlie existence of the 
gods, but the alleged proofs of it. Similarly | 
ProdicuH, who speaks with edification of the gods i 
in the apologue of the Choice of Hercules, attributed { 
to him by Xenoplion, is credited with a purely 
rationalistic theory of the origin of religion. Men 
personified and deified all that helped and hindered 
tliem (Diels* ii. 274). From this it is but a step 
to the doctrine of Critias expounded in a fragment ' 
of the Sisyphus (Diels®, ii. 320). Keligion is the 
invention of a prudent statesman who, perceiving 
that law restrains men only from open wrong- 
doing, devised the idea of gods wdio know our 
inmost thoughts and purposes. And in a similar 
vein a chorus of Euripides, while expressing scant 
faith in miracles, adds : 

‘But dreadful myths are conducive to the worship of the 
gods ’ {Electra, 743 f.). 

‘The younger wits teach,' says Plato, in effect {Laws, 889), 

' that religion, ethics and law are late products of convention 
and do not belong to the nature of things.’ 

Law so analyzed ceases to coerce. The history 
of Thucydides exhibits naked human nature de- 
moralized by war and pestilence and incoercible 
by any restraints human or divine. The intellect- 
ualisiii of the author views with cold contempt all 
appeals from the calculus of political forces to 
invisible and ideal realities. Or at any rate lie 
represents this hard positivism as the prevailing 
temper of the age, and so prepares us to understand 


the intensity of the reaction in Plato (.see P. )Shoi ey, 
* Implicit bothies and Psychology of Tiiueydidcs,’ 
Tra?is. of the American Philological Association, 
1893). 

Of the religion of Socrates (q.v. ) we know nothing 
except that he was condemned to die for corrupting 
the youth and introducing new gods, that he no 
knowledged tlie guidance of a familiur divine voice 
or iriw'ard monitor, and that by the testimony of 
Xemiphon and i*lato he wor.shipped the gods ac- 
cording to the law of the (dty and approved the 
consultation of the oracles in mat levs oeyond the 
scojie of human foresight. Xenophon’s account is 
coloured by his apologetic purpose, and attributes 
to Socrates his own favourite beliefs and Komewliat 
old-fashioned religiosity. The daifxdviou is a positive 
private oracle available for the practical concerns 
of friends, and not, as in Plato, the negative check 
of an inner spiritual tact, So(!rates not only re- 
pudiates, as he does in the Platonic special 

doctrines of Anaxagoras, but holds that prying into 
the secrets of nature is otiensive to the gods. And 
he elaborates the evidences of design in the cosmos 
and in the body of man, in discourses the details 
of which Xenophon may have trans(;ribed from 
.some follower of Anaxagoras or Diogenes of Apol- 
loma (Illem. i. 4, iv. 3). 

To the cheerful, con veil tioniil, and somewhat 
vague piety and the mainly ctliical religion of 
Socrates, exliibited in his earlier dialogues, Plato 
iq.v.) adds as (he years go on an ever-deepening 
aversion to the irreverent and ii religions spirit of 
the age. The feeling culminates in the formal 
refutation of materialistic atheism set forth in the 
tenth hook of the Laws : 

Reliffion is an essential bulwark of law and morality ; no one 
who possesses a sound and vital faith in the gods can voluntanh 
sill. The conscious sinner must either deny their existence or 
their providence or believe that the divine justice can he cor- 
rupted by sacrifice or prayer. Atheism, however, is not alwa>s 
the offspring of licentiousness. It is in AUiens the product of 
old liooKB (H86Cff.) that teach false conceptions of the gods, or 
of new philosophies of nature tliat affirm that matter is the 
primal reality and that inoraUt> , law, and religion are not 
nature but art — secondary conventions of man. The argument 
from design is not in itiielf sufficient to refute this form of 
scepticism (886 A). It must be met by a demonstration tiiar the 
first causes of motion, soul and the functions of soul, are 
necessarily prior in tfie order of nature to matter and its 
ipialities. This principle established, we may remind the 
sceptic that atheism, a malady Incident to pert youth, has 
never retained its hold on any man through life. Doubts as to 
the moral government of the world are to ne cured by reflexion 
on our own insignificance and the small part of the total order 
which we behold. And the minute provnience and unswerving 
Justice of God may be deduced from the very idea of the 
divinity. 

These pages contain the germs of all future theo- 
dicies, Stoic and Christian, from Cleanthes to 
Malehranche, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, and Pope. 
The honest sceptic who remains unconvinced i>y 
these arguments is contined five years in the House 
of Reformation and required to submit to instruc- 
tion for the ‘salvation of his soul.’ If then still 
recalcitrant, he is put to death. This houtade is 
hardly to be taken seriouslv, thougli it lias greatly 
agitated modern liberal Platonist.s such as Grote, 
Mill, and Gomperz. More significant is Plato’s 
delilierate affirmation that the doctrine that the 
gods may be bribed by worship is worse than 
atheism. In the Republic, where the existence of 
the gods is assumed, the mythological religion of 
Homer is purified by theological canons to which 
all poets and teachers must conform : (iod is good 
ana the author of good only (379 C ; cf. Cleanthes’ 
Hymn). God is unchanging and never deceives 
(380 f.). Plato will accept any ‘accommodation’ 
to popular religion that does not compromise 
essential ethical truth. In both the Republic (427) 
and the Laws (738 B-C) it is assumed that his city 
will have a polytheistic cftlt with temples, precincts, 
ritual, festivals, and hero-worship of good men 
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approved by Delphi. He himself speaks of the 
Hesiodic gods with thinly veiled irony in the 
Timceun (40 f.), and in the Phcedrus (246 C) pro- 
nounces the very notion of an immortal animal a 
figment of the imagination. Tt is not true, as 
matter-of-fact interpreters atiirm, that he believed 
in tlie literal divinity of the sun and the moon. 
Tie insists only that this universal frame, of which 
their ordered motions are so conspicuous a part, is 
not without an author ; 

Either the soul which moves the sun . . . resides within the 
circular and visible body ... or the soul provides herself with 
an external body ... or thirdlj she ffuides the sun by some 
wonderful power. . . . And this soul of the sun . . whether 

taking the sun about in a chariot ... or acting from without, 
or ill whatever way, ought hy every man to be deemed a god ' 
898E-899). 

From this the Neo-Platonists easily deduced 
three solar divinities. But the plain meaning is 
that Plato would rather leave the people their 
naive faith in Helios and his chariot than have 
them inihibe virtual atheism from Anaxagoras’ 
teacliing that the sun is merely a red-hot .stone. 
His temper is that of Matthew Arnold telling us 
that, ‘compared with Professor Clitiord, Messrs. 
Moody and San key are masters of the philosophy 
of histoiy’ {God and the Bible, London, 1894, p. 
x). His religion, if not the ‘ religion of all sensible 
men,’ is tliat of all cultured latitudinarians from 
Plutarch to Scldeiermacher and Matthew Arnold 
himself. He is not a dogmatic monotheist only 
lK3cause his ‘ accommodations ’ are to Greek poly- 
theism and not to historical Christianity. Tie 
employs tlieistic language in the fluid rhetorical 
manner of Seneca and Bmersori. His (xod is in 
ethics the transcendental sanction of morality, and 
in cosmogony the limited deity of Mill’s posthumous 
essays — a demiurgic principle of order and harmony 
contending with recalcitrant ‘necessity.’ It is 
cnstoinary, however, to connect Plato’s theology 
more closely wdth his metaphysics than is here 
done. God is identitied with the idea of good or 
w'ith the One (see Shorey, ‘ The Idea of Good in 
Plato’s Repul)lic,' Unwersity of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, i. 188, n. 2; T. Whittaker, The 
Nco-Platonists, (Jambridge, 1901, p. 37). The 
goodness of God is tlie first canon of theology, and 
the Dcriiiurgus transforms chaos to cosmos out of 
liis ungrudging goodness {Tim. 29 E; Bo(*thius, 
Cons. Phil. i. 8; ‘ insita sumrai forma boni’). It 
is entirely possible, then, tTiat in mystical or 
emotional j)aHsages the ‘ good ’ in Plato may be 
intended to suggest God. But the idea of good 
has a definite logical meaning for ethics and politics 
(see SUMMUM Bonum), and it is confounding two 
different lines of thought to identify it with God. 
So of the One. The absolute metaphysical unity 
of the Parmenides resembles both the supreme god 
and the pure being of the ideas in that it is ineflable 
and admits no predicates unless it be ‘existence.’ 
But the identification of this One wdtli Plato’s God 
in Neo-Platonie speculation is wdiolly uncritical. 
To jneta})liysics also belongs the ‘ problem ’ of evil. 
God being the author of good only, evil must be 
<lerived from metaphysical {Theevf. 176 A) or from 
physical necessity {'tim. 48). The Puliticus de- 
scribes mythical cycles in which the world is guided 
alternately l)y God and, in reverse motion, by 
innate desire (272 E). A passage of the Laws (896 E) 
admits the Maniclia^an conception of an evil world- 
soul side by side with the good, and this is accepted 
W Plutarch as the authentic teaching of Plato. 
The freedom of the will is treated by Plato ethically, 
not metaphysically or theologically. ‘Virtue is 
free’ {Rep. 617 E), but vice is involuntary (see 
AJPs X. [T889j 77). For the purposes of legislation 
he is a determiiiist {Laws, 86i--864 C). Immortality 
is a rational hope (see Shtrey, The Unity of Platons 
Chicago, 1903, p. 41). The eschatological 


myths of the Gorgias, Phatdo, and Republic serve 
to confirm the hope and as supplementary sanctions 
of ethics (J. A. Stew'art, The Myths of Plato, 
London, 1906). Immortality is ‘proved’ in the 
Pheedo and Republic hy supersubtie dialectic and 
in the Phwdrus by the same argument that estab- 
lishes the existence of the gods in the Laws 
priority of soul as the first cause of motion. The 
iloctrine of daemons — first aupearing in Hesiod, 
and elaborated by Xenocrates, Plutarch, tlie Christ - 
ian Fathers, and the Neo-Platoiiists — is for Plato 
a mythological fancy {Symp. 202 E). Lastly, the 
ever-recurreut gloss that the ideas are thoughts of 
God is merely a plausible evasion of the difficulty 
of recognizing more than one form of absolute 
being, and a convenient syneretistic device for 
reconciling Plato with Aristotle. 

1’liat Aristotle [q.v.], like Shakespeare, recog- 
nized religion as a great fact, and that lie paid 
formal respect to the established cult, hardly need 
lie said (Ddcliarme, p. 233 ; Zeller, Aristotle, Eng. 
tr., London, 1897, ii. 334 n.). His lost dialogues, 
composed under Plato's influence, dealt w’ith the 
immortality of the soul (Rudemi/s) and tlie truths 
of natural religion. The origin of the belief in 
gods was traced to the phenomena of dreams and 
enthusiasm, and the argument from design was 
illustrated in a brilliant passage quoted hy Cicero 
{de Nat. Dear. ii. 37). In the extant writings, 
liow'ever, there is little of Plato’s unction, anti 
nothing of Plato’s fervent preoccujiation w ith the 
reform of religion and its defence against the 
scepticism of the age. Personal immoitality is 
nowhere affirmed (Zeller, ii. 133 f.), and, w hile the 
universal belief of mankind from of old is at^ceptetl 
as confirmation of abstract theism {dc Ccelo, I, iii. 
6, ii. 12, Met. 1074'*), the ‘rest,’ he says almost in 
the tone of Critias, ‘ is mythical addition for the 
jiersuasion of tlie imiltituile and as a useful aid to 
the laws.’ Aristotle’s own ‘scientific theism’ 
(Zeller, i. 399) is an inference from his theory of 
the soul, his metaphysics, and his theoiy of the 
heavens. The key to hi.s philosophy is the re(‘og- 
nition of the irreconcilable conflict in his thought 
hetw'eeii empirical postulates and Platonic prin- 
ciples. The psychology of the logical works and 
of iheParva Naturalia is inductive and sensation- 
alistic. Both tlie conceptual major premisses and 
the highest regulative ‘principles’ of syllogizing 
are derived hy (a perhaps unconscious) induction 
from the imiu essions ana memory-images of sense. 
The highest reason (I'oDs) is in fact practically 
identical with this faculty of generalizing induction 
peculiar to man. I’he dc Anima rests the possi- 
oility of a separable soul (not the mere enteiechy 
of an organic l>ody) on the existence of a thought 
that is not thus dependent on sense, or on 
images derived from sense. As the analysis pro- 
ceeds, this problematical thought is hunted from 
chamber to ehamlier of the .subdivided soul, and 
finally takes refuge wdth the active intellect, which 
in tlie very act of tliinking converts the passive 
intellect or potentiality of ideas into tlie <lirect 
coiiteiiiplalion of them. We may still ask whether 
the active intellect is anything more than a para- 
phrase for ‘ mail thinking ’ and wdiether images of 
sense are not still the indispensable matter of the 
passive and, hy consequence, of the active intellect. 
But, whatever our interpretation of the third hook 
of the dc Anima, there emerges from it the vague 
notion of a sepaiable pure activity of thought, 
wdietlier personal or pantheistic. So in the meta- 
jdiysical theory of the universal. The empiric 
Aristotle rejected the Platonic ideas in toto : the 
universal does not exist before the particular, hut 
in it, and is drawm thence hy the inductive voOs. 
This suffices for logic and ethics. But Aristotle is 
unable or urnvilling to apply this anti*l*latonic 
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view consistently to the ultimate problems of theology within the limits set by the empirical 
metaphysics. The name ‘ first essences ’ (sub- understanding. 

stances), no longer reserved for individual thi^s. The post Aristotelian philosophies are of inoie 
is now sometimes applied to abstract ideas. Tiie significance for the diffusion than for the origina- 
universal, the abstract, the ‘first essence,’ is the tion of ideas. In the age of Epicurus and Menander 
‘form,’ or actualization, the union of which with the mythological religion of the city-State retained 
matter or potentiality is the particular. A doctrine so little vitality that the populace of Athens could 
of associationist nominalism might conceivably be lodge a Demetrios in the Parthenon and welcome 
stated ^n tliis teniiinology. But the scorned Pla- him to the city with a hymn that contrasted his 
tonism takes its revenge, and leads Aristotle in his present divinity with the dubious gods wdio dwell 
search for the absolute to postulate a form divorced afar or heed us not. There remained for tlie popii- 
from matter — an actuality correlative to no poten* lac-e foreign superstitions, mysteries, and coterie 
tiality. We need not ask whether this actuality cults (P. Foucart, Associations religieitses chez 
belongs to certain ideas only or to all universals les Grecs, Paris, 1873), and for the educated class 
taken as pure abstract essences. We have at any moral philoscmhy, vague poetic religiosity, oi 
rate the problematical conception of the absolute scejiticism. The comparison of Alexander to 
and unrelated existence of ideas, forms, or thoughts. Bacchus, who also conqueied India, and tlu^ 
Lastly, in his theory of the world Aristotle postu- various apotheoses of his successors provoked a 
lated an eternal finite order in o})position to the formulation of secjytieism whicli is of slight pliilo- 
infinite series and the cosmic evolutions of the pre- sophic, but of considerable historical, significance. 
Sociati(!K. He is sometimes called an evolutionist. AEiout the middle of the 3rd cent. Euhemerus pul) 
But this is a misconception or an eoui vocation, lished his tale of the island of Panchaia, and the 
Every individual tiling, institution, ana art-form is ‘sacred inscription’ there discovered in whicli 
indeed for him the liigliest development contained Zeus and all the house of Kronos are revealed as 
in its germ. But the germ itself is a product not of mortal kings deified by the gratitude or fears ol 
evolution.butof an antecedent perfecte<i individual, their subjects. Euhemerus may have been, as 
His mind w as closed to any conception of develop- Griippe suggests, a mere romancing precursor of 
ment wdiich presented the picture of a ditteront Lucian. But Euhemerism became for Greek 
w'orhl from tiiat which he had constructed. The sceptics, their lioman disciples (Ennius translaUnl 
chain of causation is limited by a finite space and the book), the Christian Fatliers, and the rational- 
a fixed eternal order. Witliin this order all changes izing philology of the 18th cent, a favourite ‘key 
are confined to the region below the moon, and are to all mythologies.’ A second school of scepticism 
caused by the great revolution of the heaven ami was the New Academy, wliich provided a con- 
tlie obliquity of the ecliptic. The cause of these veniont formula for nolde lioman augurs who 
is the first and ultimate cause. Operating eternally punctiliously performed every ceremony of the 
and unweariedly, it cannot be material. It is cult that made Borne great, but dismissed the 
pure actuality unmixed \vith potentiality. The dogmatic affiiniations of natural theology with a 
convergence of these three lines of thought in the smile (Cicero, dc Nat. Dear. i. 22). But in the 
idea of God is indicated and assumed rather than popular estimate the great school of irreligioii was 
explicitly stated in the Ethics and Metaphysics, the Epicurean. The extant fragments of Epicurus 
God is pure thought and pure activity. liis bliss manifest little of the passionate hatred of supf^r- 
from everlasting is the happiness of the thinker in stition w hich animates his Boman disciple, Lucre- 
the rare moments of highest contemplation [Met. tins. Yet it is pevhapB implied in the reiterated 
1072^ Eth. Nic. 1178’’). The content of this affirmation that the only use of physics is to free 
thought is Himself — the pure essences of the us from the terrors of false religion. These tcrroi ^ 
thoughts that constitute Him. There is nothing could not have ])een very real if we may acc(‘j»t 
else that He could think without derogation and Cicero’s assertion that no old woman any longei 
subordination of the thinker to the imrpose of his feared the mythological liell from whicli the E))i- 
thought [Met. 1074^ 34). The universe is a bar- cureans nromise to deliver us [Tusc. Qumst. i, 21). 
monioiis w hole, and, as Homer says, ‘ the rule of Cicero also makes merry with the ingenious theory 
many is not good. Let one be ruler ’ [ib. 1076* 4). of faineant gods possessing a quasi corpus and in- 
The mode of God’s operation on the w’orld may be habiting the intermundia [de Nat. Dear. i. 26). 
illustrated by love 1072*’ 3). T I iC5 beloved object And it is jirobable that few Epicureans took it 
moves, though unmoved itself, by the power of seriously, though some found it a convenient 
desire in the lover, God is the prime mover he- defence against the charge of atheism, while to 
cause He is the primuin amahile. lie i.s, in Dante’s others it provided a refuge for the idealizing imag- 
phrase, ‘ L’amor die move il sole e I’altre stelle’ ination and an object for the natural instinct of 
[Parndiso, Kxxiii. 145). This is Aristotle’s theism. Avorship. Beal imjnety, they said, conshts not in 
Neo-Platonic syncretism identified it Avith I’latoii- rejecting the gods of the vulgar, but in thinking 
ism by the interpretation tiiat the Platonic ideas unworthily of the divine. True and disinterested 
are the thoughts of God. To trace its further infiu- Avorship could be paid only to the gods of Epicurus, 
ence on mystic and speculative theology Avould ‘who haunt 

exceed our limits. Nor can we do more than The lucid interspace of world and world,— 

glance at the difficulties that it presents (Cicero, NoV sound of huiimn sorrow mounts to mar ' 

de Nat. Deor. l. 13). Wliat is the relation of God, Their sacred everlasting calm ' 

who moves the outer heavens, to the independent (Tennyson. Lucretiuti). 

motor principles assumed to explain the movements And thus they too composed formal treatises ‘ on 
of the planets ? M’ hat ground is there beyond the piety’ (Goniperz, Philodcmus ire pi tbae^elas, 
system -building instinct for identifying tlie first Leipzig, 1886). But for all later antiauity the 
cause of physical movement Avith the active iritel- Epicureans, asopjiosed to the Stoics and Platoiiists, 
lect of the dc Aninax^ or that with the ‘first remained the great irreligious school of philosophy, 
essences’ of the ideas? Is God ignorant of i>ai- If they did not reject the existence, they denied 
ticulars ? Aristotle implies that He does not love the providence, of the gods, Avliich for emotional 
man as man loves Him — the dispro])ortion i.s too and practical religion amounted to tlie same thing, 
great (JE'fA. Ate. IISS** 35). If His operation ceases Lucian’s Platonists, Stoics, and Pythagoreans 
with the rotation of the heavens, how can benevo- treat them as pariahs, and his religious chailatans 
lent design be attributed lo Him or to nature ? But incite the populace agillnst the atheists, the Christ- 
to ask these questions is to confine all metaphysical ians, and the Epicureans. 
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Stoicism (q.v . ) in the course of its secular develop- 
ment became all thinj^s to all men. The panthe- 
istic world-god, the artisan lire working in the 
veins of all ( reation, could be virtually identitied 
with the l^latonic soul of the world, or could be 
described in the language of purest monotheism, 
'riie allegorical method whereny the gods of the 
mythology could be interpreted as parts, aspects, 
or functions of ‘Zeus’ or ‘nature’ veiled pi udent 
accommodations, contented genuine, if not very 
perspicacious, orthodoxy, and gratified the perma- 
nent instinct of ingenious exegesis. Personal ini- 
moitality, while not strictly compatible with the 
theory, was not explicitly denied. A temporary 
survival was sometimes conceded to great souls 
until the expiration of the cycle and the reabsorp- 
tion of all things in the fiery world-god. This 
enabled Stoic writers of consolations (as, e.gr., 
Seneca) to portray the future bliss of the liberated 
soul as vividly as their I’latonic rivals. The 
designation of the fiery world -god as Zeus, Provi- 
dence, Destiny, Nature, the \6yos, made every 
topic of religious rhetoric or idiilosophic theodicies 
available to the long series of Stoic authors fiom 
Zeno to Cornutus who wrote on religion or on ‘ the 
nature of the gods.’ In addition to this, Stoicism 
was an ethical religion tinged with ‘ cosmic emo- 
tion.’ It became tlie expiossion of an absolute 
faith in divine ])rovidence and manly resignation to 
the order of nature that, however fatalistic in ex- 
pression, never paralyzed the will. Of t his ethical 
gospel the chief texts still vital for edification are 
the Hymn of Cleantlies (translated as a psalm in 
W. Pater’s Pinto and Platonism, London, p. 42), 
the Letters of Seneca, the diatribes of Epictetus, 
and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, which 
liave been hyperbolically praised as the absolute 
religion — that which results from the sole fact of a 
high human consciousness face to face with the 
world (Renan, Mnrc-AtirHe, Paris, 1885, p. 272). 
Rut in these later developments Stoicism was 
already tinged with Platonism ; and, with the 
revival of Greek literature in the second half of 
the 1st cent., Platonism tended more and more to 
become the religion of all educated men who did 
not adopt Christianity. This Platonizing religion 
has three forms. 

(1) In the later Stoics it is the gospel of Socrates 
ns set forth in the Gorgias, Apology, Crito, and 
Phmdo. The only certain good is the virtuou.s 
will. There is no terror for the wise man in the 
roar of the mob or the threats of the tyrant. For 
he is strong in the faith that Anytus and Meletus 
may kill him, but cannot harm him {Apol. 30 C). 
He is by definition a rational animal, and can obey 
no other princijile in his soul but the voice of 
reason. Tuiough he has good hope of immortality, 
he does not require that assurance to live and die 
secure in the conviction that the gods will permit 
‘ no harm to come to a good man here or there.’ 
These and similar Socratic sayings constantly 
quoted by Epictetus are the chief texts of all his 
preaching. The life of Socrates, he tells us, is 
proposed to us as a pattern, and in temptation or 
doubt we need ask only : What would Socrates 
have done? 

(2) The more literary and avowed Platonists, of 
whom Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, and Maximus of 
Tyre are the types, harp less insistently on these 
chief notes, and are more broadly interested in the 
Platonic pliilosophy as a whole— its refutation of 
materialism, its demonstration of the fundamentals 
of natural religion, its tolerance of all cults, its 
idealization of ml s 3 rmbol 8 that can be dissociated 
from immoral suggestions. Plutarch toys with 
mysticism and allegory and his doctrine of daemons, 
but his personal religion '''is that of the broad 
church literary man who believes in God, hopes 


for immortality, and, whether ill the Roman 
empire or in the parliament of religions, deems it 
more edifying to dwell on the underlying unity of 
the religious spirit than with a Lucian or an 
Ingersoll on the incredibility of the mytliological 
letter. And this, if we rcau between the lines, is 
! the religion of Dio’s discour.se on the first idea of 
God, and of Maximus of Tyre’s discussion of the 
lawfulness of image- worshij). 

(3) To a third type of mind the mystidal and 
metaphysical side of Plato appeals most strongly. 
Reginning Avith the Neo-Pythagorean revival (see 
Neo-Pytiiaoorkanism), this form of Platonism 
developed until as Neo-Platonism {q.v.) it became 
the chief philosophy and religion of paganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity. Historically 
it is a form of Platonism ; psychologically it is the 
exjue.Hsion of at least three permanent instincts 
and tendencies of the human mind : (a) thauma- 
turgy and the lower mysticism ; (h) the higher 
mysticism and the delight in symbolism, allegory, 
and the ingenious exposition of sacred text.s ; (c) 
the dialecti(!al analysis of the ultimate ontological 
presuppositions of religion, 

(a) Superstition aiui miracle-mongcring remain 
the same in every age and still conjure wdth the 
names of Plato and Pythagoras. We cannot stop 
to discuss the forged literature of Neo-Pytha- 
gorcanism or to describe the miracles of Apollonius 
of Tyana {q.v.), of the charlatans satirized by 
Lucian, and of tlie degenerate successors of 
Plotinus. It is to be noted, however, that the 
higher mysticism of the best writers was less 
infected with concrete superstition than we should 
infer from their language. 

{b) The allegorical inter])retation of sacred texts 
was a literary form common to the Stoics, Philo 
JudaMis, and the Platonists, and by them trans- 
mitted to tho Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
It is incompatible with sound philological criti- 
cism, but not necessarily with sane and elevated 
morality or severe an<l ingenious dialectic. It is 
essentially the same whether applied to the text of 
Homer, the OT, or Plato ; and the patient reader 
will find that in Philo, Plutarch, and Plotinus it is 
merely the fantastic garb of a Platonizing natural 
religion, associated with acute metaphysical specu- 
lations and accommodations to the symbols of 
historic paganism. To set forth Phikrs doctrine 
of the X 670 S, Plutarch’s tlieory of the daemons and 
the evil world-soul, and the trinity of Plotinus 
exceeds our s(;ope (see Alexandrian Theology, 
Logos, Plutarch, Neo - Platonlsm). One 
thought derived from the Timmus dominates Neo- 
Platonic theology. It is the idea that the inefiable 
supreme God delegated the work of creation (or a 
part of it) to IIis inferior ministers. In later 
developments these divinities in turn are elevated 
alK)ve contact with ‘base matter’ by a similar 
delegation to beings below them. Creation is 
further conceived as a timeless overflow and 
emanation of the plenitude of being, as the going 
forth of one that ‘remains’ {(jdvtL, fiovif), as the 
radiance of a light that loses nothing by communi- 
cating itself. The application of these ideas by 
the allegorical method to the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon and the abstractions of Platonic 
metaphysics yields the various orders and hier- 
archies of gods, daemons, and angels multiplied by 
the piety and ingenuity of successive generations 
of Gnostics and Platonists. And in the lower 
plane of the ‘ sumaturel particulier ’ the worship 
of these deities suggested or veiled theurgy ana 
iniracle-mongering. How far the successors of 
Plotinus yielded to this weakness is a difficult 
question. There are traces of it in latnblichus. 
the emperor Julian, and Procliis. Rut the stories 
told by Eunapius are to be received with caution. 
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Even ill his account the students are always 
clamouring for a miracle, while the professors 
evade the test. Julian combated Christianity as 
the irreconcilable enemy of the mythology that 
had created Greek art and literature and the cult 
that had built up the empire of Rome. Their 
interpretation as allegories of Neo Platonic philo* 
sophemes satisfied his heart and his imagination, 
lint tl^e rhetoric of his discourses on Apollo and 
the Mother of the Gods is perhaps no more to be 
taken literally than that of Henan’s prayer to 
Athene on the Acropolis. 

(c) However this may be, the more philosophic 
NeO'Platonists continued to speculate on the rela- 
tions of the unknown God to the liighest terms of 
Platonism— the Demiurgus, the One, the Good. 
Greek subtlety easily proved that these and all 
terms of human speech connote limitations and 
relations that cannot properly be predicated of the 
ultimate and absolute. God can be described only 
in negations, which, however, are to be understood 
in a honorific and not in a privative sense. As 
Thoma.s Browne puts it, ‘Notliing can be said 
hyperbolical ly of God’ {Christian Morals^ pt. iii. 
sect. ^\WorltSi ed. C. 8ayle, London, 1904-07, iii. 
483] ; cf. Plato, lUp. 509). The outcome of this 
line of speculation is IJamascius’s doctrine of the 
unknowable, which differs only in its supeiior 
subtlety and consistency from that of Herbert 
Spencer. The predicate of unity, at least, he 
exclaims, is never denied by Plato. But even 
unity is in human speech a relative idea, and, as 
the Parmenides shows, transforms itself into 
multiplicity under close inspection. We cannot 
name or define God at all. We are conscious only 
of a travail of soul— (cf. Rep. 490 B). This is 
the end of Greek plulosophy. 

LiTKRATtTRK. — E. Zellen iOiV PhiUmphie der Grieehen^ 
6 voIb., Leipzig, 1876-1909; T. Gomperz, Greek Thmkers, Kng. 
tr., 4 volfl., London, 1901-12 ; J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy'^, do 1908 ; A. B. Krische, Die theoloytschen Lehren der 
griechtschen Denker, Qottingen, 1840 ; L. Preller, Gn'echische 
M ythologie*, Berlin, 1884 ; L. Campbell, iiebgiun in Greek 
Literature, London, 1898; E. Rohde^ Psyche'^, 2 vols., 
Freiburg, 1898 ; P. O^charme, La Critique des traditions 
religieuses chez les Grecs, Pans, 1904 ; J. Girard, Le Se.nUment 
religieux en Grtce^, do. 1887 ; E. Caird, The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1904; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Iteligion, 
Cambridge, 1903 ; O Grmjpe, Die griechische Culte und 
Mythen, Leipzig, 1887 ; JT. Oakesmith, The Religion of 
PmtarcA, London, 1902; C. C. J. Webb. Studies in the Hist, 
of Natural Theology, Oxford, 1915. Zeller and Gomperz give 
abundant references to the more special literature of Greek 
philosophy. All pre-Platonic texts are now most c:onveniently 
consulted in H. Diels, Die Eraginente der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 
1012. See also the articles on mythological and religious sub- 
jects in Darembergr-Sag:lio, PaiUy-Wissowa, and Roscher. 

Paul Shokky. 

PHILOSOPHY (Iranian). — It has been asserted 
by more tlian one competent scholar that Buddhism 
is not, strictly speaking, a religion, but a philo- 
sophy. Conversely, it may be maintained with 
still greater reason that Mazdeism, or the national 
cult of the ancient Iranian people and their descen- 
dants, is not a philosophy, hut a religion. To put 
it otherwise, the Mazdean system, at least in its 
earlier forms, is a pure theology, which interests 
itself not at all with philosophical speculation. 
This has been well put oy the most recent Parsi 
writer, M. N. Dhalla : 

‘ The religious sy stem of Zoroaster is theological rather than 
philosophical. . . . Philosophy attempts to give a rational solu- 
tion, based on human observation and experimentation, of 
various problems, which religion claims to solve on the authority 
of prophetic revelation. . . . Religion has fixed canons, binding 
traditions. Its tendency Is to put a lasting stamp on the 
doctrines for all times. It rests upon the teachings of a 

{ irophet, and nourishes them as an unchangeable heritage. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, progresses with the times, and 
ever encourages fresh inquiry. It always revolts from every 
kind of dogmatic teaching. . . . The utilitarian genius of the 
Persians led them to dispara^ metaphysical speculation as a 
vain attempt at the impracticable. Religion should be such 
that its ideals can be applied to our workaday world. Its 
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teachings should be applicable to the exigenulos of daily life. 
. . . This is the oharactenstic of Zoroostnamsiu through its 
very simplicity ’ (Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 350-869). 

These sentences express excellently the very genius 
both of the Mazdean faith and of the Iranian habit 
of mind. The ancient Iranian thinkers seem not 
to have troubled their minds at all with such 

F robleins of being or knowledge as underlie the 
ndian concepts of mciyd, karma, ufimtn, samsdra 
(‘metempsychosis’), nirvana, and the like. In- 
deed, few things are more surprising than the 
direct opposition which exists between the mental 
attitudes of the two most closely connected of all 
the meniliers of the great Indo-European family — 
tlie Indian and the Iranian. The former, as is 
well known, is distinguished among all other 
peoples by its ineradicable love of metajdiysical 
speculation, its groping after and brooding over 
the most abstruse problems of being, of knowledge, 
of psychology, as well [as by its endless niiilti plica- 
tion of pliuosophical schools ; for, as Dhalla ob- 
serves, ‘there are as many pliilosophies as tlieio 
are philosophers,’ and ‘these come and go, and 
with them the cradle of the .speculative thought is 
ever swinging to and fro’ (p. 357). The inevitable 
tendency of the Indian philosophizing is towards 
pantheism or monism, on the intellectual side, and 
towards pessimism, on the moral side. The Iran- 
ian tendency is the very opposite. Against the 
Indian pes.siniism we must set the irrepressible 
optimism of the Iranian mind. To the Indian 
thinker existence itself is an evil, and all his 
spiritual jihilo.sophy is directed towards deliverance 
from an endless series of re-births by a final cessa- 
tion of all conscious personal e.Mstcnce, or even of 
existence itself. The Iranian looks for the full 
enjoyment of an active life here and a still happier 
continuance of life, conscious and intelligent, 
beyond the tomb. Against Indian pantheism is 
set the monotheism of tlie Mazd(‘an system, 
tempered as it is in a jieculiar way by a dualistic 
tendency (see DUALISM [Iranian]). 

I. Earlier times. — In the Avesta itself, whether 
in its older or in its more recent strata, it is diffi- 
cult to lay hold of any tiling tliat may bo strictly 
called pliiloHOpliical specnlation, if by philosophy 
we umlerstann, according to tlie definition of one 
authority, ‘the science of the iirincijilcs of being 
and of knowledge.’ The Avestan system is pre- 
sented frankly as a revelation from a supreme 
intellect to the human mind and heart. In the 
Gdthd.x, indeed, there are broodings and speculative 
questions concerning fundamental verities and 
moral problem-s. But they are all rcfeiied for 
solution, as in the ninth Gdfhd, to the divine giver 
of revelation (‘This I ask thee, tell me truly, 
Ahura’ [^Yasna, xliii. 1]). 

(a) Being . — As regards the problem of being, 
the Avestan teaching is simjdicity itself. Ahiira 
Mazda is the one supreme eternal being, the 
creator of both worlds, the world of spirit and the 
world of matter. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon this first dualism of ‘the two woilds,’ hut 
mention must be made of that otlier dualism 
whicli, at least in the later stages of Avestan 
development, so curiously modifies the character- 
istic uionutheism of the Mazdean belief — the 
problem of the origin of evil. In the art. Duallsm 
(Iranian) the present writer has already set forth 
what seems the only tenable view of Zoroastiian 
dualism, and, although modern Parsis and even 
several Western scholars vehemently deny that 
Mazdeism is dualistic, he finds that the high 
priest, M. N. Dlialla, so often quoted, is at one 
with him in his interpretation of the theology in 
both the Avestan and tjie later periods, Dlialla 
writes : 

‘The arch-flend who dispute# the kiiigdonii on earth with the 
Holy Spirit, Spenta Mainyu, or with Ahura Mazda, who intro- 
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(luceH discord and death in the world, who atrives to thwart the 
pnrpoRes of (lod, is Angra Mainyu, or the Evil Spirit. He does 
not owe his existence, to the Good Spirit. He is independent. 
Conseqnentli/ he, ts co-eval and oo-existent, if not co^Hcmal with 
the godhead’ (p. 48).i 

Moreover, this rival .spirit has one distinct attri- 
bute of divinity in that he also is a creator. Not 
only moral and physical evils of all kinds, but 
also evil beings, whether demons (dnevas) or noxiou.s 
animals {xritfstra^'), are his creatures. This dual- 
istic teaching is the Mazdean solution of tlie 
perennial problem of the origin of evil. It has 
ever been one of the dilficulties of reconciling the 
Avestan religious system M'ith that of the Achfe- 
nienid kings, as preserved in their inscriptions, 
that there is ai)paiently in tlie latter no mention 
of a dualistic creation or creator. Auramazda 
holds precisely the position of his namesake in tlie 
A vesta, t.e. that of supreme deity, creating and 
ruling all his creation by his free will (vasiid). 
Latterly, however, J. H. Moulton (Early Zoroas- 
trmnisnn, London, 1913) has suggested, not without 
nlausibility, that the An^ra Mainyii of the sacred 
books actually appears m the inscriptions under 
the term Drau^a, meaning literally ‘the Lie,’ 
perhaps nensonihed. 

(6) /l.s7m. — There is one transcendental concept 
in Mazdeism which suggests analogy with an 
Indian one — that of Asha (Old Pers. Arta), mo.st 
frequently personified as the genius Asha, one of 
the Amesha Spentas, or archangels of Ahura 
Mazda’s court. There is no doubt that we have 
here a concept which Dhalla rightly calls ‘ basic ’ 
in the system, and which corresponds even etymo- 
logically with the Sanskrit fta^ or, again, is akin 
to dharma, i.e. the ‘right order’ both in the 
physical and in the moral universe — whether or 
not conceived as independent of the divine will it j 
is ditlicult to determine. In the Avesta, whether 
as an abstract or as a personilied name, Asha is 
almost exclusively conceived in the moral sense, 
as ‘ righteousness,’ ‘ holiness/ the ‘ justice ’ of both 
the OT and the NT. 

(c) FravasJiis. — The only other Avestan concept I 
wliich mves rise to some degree of direct pliilo- 
sophical speculation, esiiecially in the later w'rit- 
ings, is that of the mysterious fravashis (q.v.). 
These enigmatical beings have played a widely 
diversified part in the Zoroastrian system, and one 
which lias constantly varied at diirerent periods. 
As we find them, at least in the po.st-(iathic 
period, they are something very different from the 
other spiritual beings of Ahura Mazda’s celestial 
court. Whatever be their origin, whether origin- 
ally conceived as spiiits of the dead, or from 
whatever other source, there is little doubt that in 
the Later Avestan system they were conceived as 
celestial archetypes and antetypes of all good 
beings, somewhat after the style of the Platonic 
ideal. 

'The Fravoshia constitute a world of homonyms of the 
earthly creations, and they have lived os conscious beings In 
the ernpyrcnn with Ahura Mazda from all eternity. The ruulti- 
fiirioxH nbjec’ts of this world are so many terrestrial du)»heates 
of these celestial onjcinals. The Fravashis constitute the in- 
ternal essence of thinK»» a* opposed to the contingent and 
accidental. Earthly creations are so many imperfect copies of 
these perl e(it types. The Fra\ ashis are not mere abstractions 
of thought, but have objective existence and work as spiritual 
entities in heaven, like the anifels and archang^els, until the\ 
come down to this earth voluntarily, as we may infer throuifh 
later statements in the Pahlavi texts. They mijjrate to this 
world, and are immanent in the particular liodies that come 
into being after their divine imai^es. Everything that liears the 
hall-mark of belonging to the good creation has its Fravashi. 
Every object which has a name, common or proper, is endowed 
with a Fravashi. Ahura Mazda, the father of all existence, 
has his Fravashi, and so have the Ameslia Spentas and the 
Yazatas. Even the sky, waters, earth, plants, animals, and all 
objects of the kingdom of goodness, are not without their 

1 Italics are the present writer's. On p. 86 Dhalla speaks of 
the ‘ highly developed type of dualism of the Younger Avestan 
period.' 


special Fravashis, Thus beginning from the sujireme godhead 
down to the tiniest shrub growing in the wiUierness, ever^ 
object has this divine element implanted in it. It is only Angra 
Mainyu and the demons, who are evil by nature, that are 
without it’ (Dhalla, p. 143 f.). Moreover, ‘when a child is 
born its Fravashi that has existed from all eternity now comes 
down to this earth as the higher double of the cJiild’s soul ’ 
(p. 144). 

The latter concept strangely recalls one of the 
curious conceits of Maeterlinck in The Blue Bird. 

(rf) Daena. — The last-quoted teaching forms the 
bridge by which to pass over from wliat we may 
term the ontology to the psychology of the Avestan 
teaching. Indeed, in so far as psychology is con- 
cerned with the analysis of tlie component elements 
of the non-material part of the human compound, 
Iranian thought seems to have been much aadicteil 
to such analysis at all epochs. As W. (xeiger puts 
it, the psychology of the Avesta cannot be called 
either simple or primitive, but presupposes a 
certain amount of pnilosopliical sj^eculation. 

‘It Is based upon the observation that man's spiritual 
activity expresses itself in manifold wa 3'8 and that hence there 
exist in man a multiplicity of forces, eaeh of which has its 
individual limited sphere of action. Moreover [this doctrine] is 
a specific product of the Iranian mind and scarcely admits any 
fundamental connexion with preexisting coneejitions and 
doctrines' (Ostlrdmsche Eultur im Altertuin, p. 298). 

In the Avesta we find four or five such spiritual 
powers referred to. Of one of these, the enig- 
matical fravashit we have spoken above. A 
scarcely less enigmatical term is that of dacna. 
In one sense this term indicates ‘religion,’ sjiecifi- 
cally the true faith, the Mazdean faith, like tlie 
Persian and Arabic din. But, in another and 
quite different sense, it is one of the human 
faculties, and is gciieially translated by modern 
scholars as ‘ conscience ’ (Moulton, ‘ self ’). It lias 
this peculiarity, which it shares with fraonsht , 
that it would appear to be, if not pre-existent, at 
least to some extent independent of the individual 
soul, and to live on after tlie dissolution of death. 
Moreover, as Moulton points out, perliaps a crucial 
difference between the two elements lies in the 
I fact that the had man as well as the good man has 
a daenn. 

I * The conception was probably suggested to Zarathuslitra by 
his own philosophic analysis of man’s personality : if he knew 
of the fravashi, apart from its connexion with ancestor-gpirits, 
he presumably used another word to emphasize the fact that 
each man had his own indi\i<lual responsibility, and an im- 
mortal ego within him which would pass on to wml or woe 
The fravashi was too much entangled with mythology to suit 
him, and he had no use for a system which would not apply to 
all men ’ (Moulton, p. 264). 

Geiger, on tlie other hand, looks upon the dacna 
as a kind of divine force, existing eternally, which 
cannot be affected in any way by the sins of man 
or by his death, tliough stilf able to exercise an 
influence on the sonl after death. In a well-known 
allegory, iierhajis the most beautiful passage in 
the Avesta, the dacna is presented in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent of the Indian karnia. 

The soul (urvan\ wandering for three days after death, on 
the third day meets (in the case of the just soul) a wondrously 
beautiful maiden, stately, robust, and graceful, who in reply to 
his question declares, ‘I am thine own good thoughts, words, 
and deeds, thy daina ’ ; and. when ho asks her, ‘ Who hath 
made thee so great and fair? , the damsel replies that it is the 
man's own good life, his good thoughts, words, and deeds that 
have made her grow in greatness and beaut.v ; and then pro- 
ceeds to lead him into the celestial abode. The wicked soul 
similarly wanders for three days, but we do not find it meeting 
its da^.na, at least in the Avestan texts, though in the later 
Pahlavi traditions a hideous old hag is represented as replacing 
the beauteous maiden described above. Possibly the latter 
conception has been excogitated subsequently for the sake of 
symmetry, as It does not appear at all in harmony with the 
original conception of the da^na (see Vendiddd, xix, 26-84, and 
Yasht, xxii.). 

(c) Uinmn, baodah, and ahu, — Apart from the 
two powers or faculties so far descrifiecl, we have 
the urvan^ whicli seems to correspond specifically 
to our English word ‘soul’ (Dhalla, ‘the ego 
proper, the real I-nesa’ [p. 144]). It is a moral 
power, by which man exercises his free choice 
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between good^and evil ; it shares with the following 
element his responsibility, and so must undergo 
judgment and consequent reward or nunishment 
after death. The haodah appears to inaicate ‘ con- 
sciousness,’ or perhaps ‘intelligence,’ and shares 
the responsibility of the urvan. I^astly, the ahii 
in its most general sense seems to mean ‘ life * or 
‘ vital force ’ (or again ‘ nature ’), which apparently 
comes into being with the body and jierisnes with 
it, ana thus ranks as the lowest among s])iritiial 
faculties (see Geiger, p. 299 f.). 

(/) ifan,-— The etlncal conception of man in the 
Mazdean system through all epochs is clear and 
simple. Placed bj’^ the creative act of a supreme 
power in a universe in which exist both good and 
evil, whether in the moral or in the physical order, 
man has the power of choice — as wo should say, 
tree will — and accoixling as ho chooses and works 
in this life for the one or the other of these opposing 
forces he will have his reward or punishment, his 
happiness or misery, in the heaven of Ahura Mazda 
or m the hell of Angra Mainyu, in the former case 
at least, for all eternity. Put here we toucli upon 
a j)urely theological topic which need not be furtlier 
pursued. 

2. Later times. — During the post-Avestan times 
variously known as the medimval, patristic, or 
Pahlavi epoch — or, to be more definite, the Sasanian 
and post-Sasanian periods — a considerable amount 
of j)hiIosophical speculation appears in Zoroastrian 
literature. This is only natural, for it is well- 
known that Greek philosophers played no incon- 
siderable part at the royal court of Persia. Hence 
Greek siieculation must to some extent have 
leavened the Iranian mind, and, indeed, we have 
many traces of this in the religious literature of 
the epoch. We have, moreover, direct evidence of 
it in the Syriac writings of Paul the Persian, who 
flourislied at tlie court of the greatest of the 
Sasanid kings, Khosrau Ano.sheravan (more com- 
monly known as Cbosroes the Great, A.D. 531-678). 

‘There ure soiue,’ Puul writes, ‘ who believe in only one God ; 
others claim that he is not the only God; some teach that he 
possesses contrary qualities ; others say that he does not 
possess them ; some admit that he is omnipotent ; others deny 
that he has power over everything. Some l>elieve that the 
world and everything therein have h(*cn created ; others think 
that all thinj>:8 are not created. And there are some who 
maintain that the world lia.s been made ex iiihilo ; acoordinn to 
others (God) has drawn it from a v\ri (pre-existing matter)’ 
(PaulUB Persa, Logiea, fol. 66 [ap. J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 
Spriaea, iv., Leyden, 1870]). 

It might be su.spected that in this passage, amidst 
general remarks on philosophical theories, Paul was 
speaking of the various doctrines si^attered over 
the vvorld, especially as he was a Christian and 
had studied the Greek philosophers in the schools 
of Nisihis or Jondishilpur. But it must be re- 
membered that the writer is directly addressing 
King Khosrau and quoting details which must 
have been familiar to him. It is therefore more 
probable that the author is describing opinions 
current in his time in the bosom of the Mazdean 
religion itself, and the existence of numerous .schools 
of thought at the time is also manifest from the 
Maindg-i-Xrat (i. 17). But, apart from Greek in- 
fluences, this diversity of doctrine is a necessary 
conseguence of the Zoroastrian dualism itself. 
This dogma, as we have seen, teaches the existence 
of an evil principle, distinct from and independent 
of the good principle— i.e. God, as we should say. 
Now this conception of the co-existence of two 
eternal principles, distinct from each other and 
possessing independent powers, is as repugnant to 
the human mind as polytheism itself. Sooner or 
later the mind will push its theories further until 
it finds repose in an original unity of principle. If 
this is generally true, now much more so for the 
Iranian mind, so peussionately fond of systematiza- 
tion ? Different schools had recourse to diflerent 


means of evading the difficulty. Some found the 
.solution in a pre-existing indifferent and immutable 
lieing, from whom are derived both the good and 
the evil principles — a source of being, rather than 
a personal being, an eternal, divine source, an Ur- 
goUheit, as Spiegel calls it. This is Zrvan Akarana, 
‘ Unlimited Time,’ not infrequently confounded 
with destiny or fate. It is he who has begotten 
both AUharmazd and Ahriman. This system is 
therefore monotheistic. Other philosophers main- 
tain that the primeval principle is Ailharmazd 
himself, and attribute to liiin the two spirits, one 
good, the other evil. In this hypothesis (Jod 
‘possesses contrary qualities,’ according to tlu* 
expression of Paul the Persian. As regards the 
Palilavi writings, we seem to find in the Dinknrt a 
real monotheism, possibly developed under Christ- 
ian or Jewish influences j on the contrary, in the 
Malndg-l‘Xrat destiny and eternity play a pre- 
ponderating part. Finally, in Olamd-i-Ishtm, 
a small treatise of much later date, it is said that 
some consider Ahriman as a reprobate angel, but 
we do not know that this Christian idea can be 
traced to Sasaiiiari times. Generally speaking, it 
is not easy to distinguish time (Zrvan) from destiny. 
The Armenian writ-er Eznik, a contemporary of 
the Sasanids in the 6th cent., writes : 

* When there was as yet nothing, say the Maffi, neither heaven 
nor earth, there existed a certain Zervan, wiiose name, when 
translated, signifies Fortune or Glory '(tr, ap. J. A. Gatteyrias, 
L’Jrmtfnie et len Anniniens, Pans, 1882, p. 40). 

Here Zrvan and destiny (Baklit)seem to be identical, 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia also aflirms {Zapovap . . . 
6v Kal xaXet [6 ZapdSrji], ap. l^hotixm, Bibliothexa ^ 

ed. Berlin, 1824-25, p. 63). The MalnOg’l-Xrat, a-s 
just said, develops this doctrine of eternity ami 
destiny. Sometimes, however, they are separated. 

‘The affairs of the world all prcKioed through Destiny and 
Time and through the supreme decree of the self-existing 
Eternity, the king and lord of Long Time ’ (xxvii. 10). 

Elsewliere it is said of Zrvan Akarana ; 

' Ho is imperishable and immortal ; he is without grief, with- 
out hunger, without thirst, without affliction, ever living, 
sempiternal, whom no one can stay, nor remove his control from 
his affairs’ (viii. 9). 

Again ; 

‘ Destiny is tliat which is supreme over every person and over 
all things’ (xxvii. 11). 

One is tempted to believe that this Zrvan was 
considered by certain sects, not as the eternal 
source of all being, including Auliarniazd himself, 
but as a vast chaos, an infinite pre-existing matter, 
the CiXi; of Paul the Persian, ‘ out of which Atihar- 
niazd has formed all his creatures.’ In these 
speculations we seem to hear an echo of some of 
trie Indian philosophical schools. That the idea 
of this primeval principle was mingled with that 
of destiny need not astonish us. Il^estiny plays a 
prominent part in all Oriental religions, all more 
or less inclined towards fatalism, and its effect is 
everywhere to disturb the idea of divinity. The 
notion of an inevitable fatum, a blind power whicli 
is even above the will of tlie gods, is not recon- 
cilable with that of a true supreme being, especi- 
ally like that of the Mazdean religion. But we 
must not expect to find too much consistency in 
these theories, because in that case we should have 
to exclude dualism itself. Nor can we be surprised 
to find this power, vague, mysterious, and sliaiie- 
less, confounded with that other equally intangitde 
and misty entity, Zrvan. The transition from one 
to the otner is quite natural. From another point 
of view, that oi the Avesta, which we also meet in 
Sasanian times in the BimdahUhn, this infinite 
time is neither the source nor the creature of 
Ailharmazd, but rather one of his co-etemal 
attributes, for he is spoken of as ‘endowed with 
boundless time’ {damdn^-akandrak'homand[i, 3]). 
There is also a concept, which already appears in 
the Avesta as Thwasha (or infinite space), to which 
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likewise the idea of destiny seems to have been 
attached, and whioli appears to be identical with 
the Pahlavi spihr, indicating the celestial sphere 
and even used in the Malndg-i-Xra^ to signify 
destiny, just like the modern Persian word. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that not only 
Eznik, but also — if we may believe another 
Armenian historian — the celebrated official edict 
of the prime minister of Yazdagird II. affirms that 
Zrvan existed before heaven and earth and begot 
two sons, the good and the evil spirits. If this 
edict is authentic, we must suppose that Zervanism 
had assumed the proportions of almost a State re- 
ligion. Parsi writers, however, do not accqit the 
testimony of the Armenian writers, though Dhalla 
adds : 

‘ Be this as it may, it ia certain that a sect of the Zarvanites, 
who evidently aimra at retiolvingf the Zoroastrian dualism into 
monotheism by the apotheosis of Time, did flourish for a lonj? 
time in Iran. Shahristani, who wrote in the early part of the 
twelfth century, attests , . . that he met the followers of this 
sect in his day ' (p. 205). 

The same writtn* points out that in several of the 
IVlilavi writings time and fate are indissolubly 
linked together : 

‘The movements of the heavens repulate Fate, and the 
planets and constellations are the arbiters of man’s fortune. 
The (food and evil stars determine man’s lot, which is linked 
with the course of the stars’ (p. 206 f.). 

Among the various divergent philosophical 
schools of the period to which we are referring, 
two stand out conspicuously, because they are 
knoAvn by the names of their founders, wdio have 
ever been regarded by orthodox Zoroastrians as 
heresiarchs. The more famous of these was Mani, 
or Mariai, who sutfered death in a.d. 276, and 
w’hose eclectic system, based on materials drawn 
from Mazdeism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
Cinosticism, was destined to play such an extra- 
onliiiary part throughout the Roman Empire and 
even within Christianity itself, under the name of 
Manicha'ism. The other heterodox philosopher 
was Mazdak (t 528), whose system was social and 
economic rather than metaphysical, and amounted 
to pure coiiimunism. See artt. Manich^EISM and 
Mazdak. 

There is abundant material in the various books 
of the Pahlavi period for a study of the divergent 
school.s of jiliilosophic thought during the golden 
age of Zoroastrian faith. We here condense 
a few' of the i)rincii)al notions. The Dlnkart^ in 
particular, frequently seems to develop a system 
of its owm, e.specially on the side of cosmology. 
According to this, being (yehevfmishn)'^ is the 
foundation of all creatures. F’rom this indifferent 
foundation animated beings are formed in three 
stages : (1) the four elements, which are the l)a.sis 
of all matter ; (2) a sort of vitality given to a 
mix till e of these elements, which are organized in 
the form of bo<lies, and tlius become living, though 
mortal; and (3) tlie spiritual ] tarts, i\\Q fravdhar 
and the soul ; these are added -y the power of the 
creator, and so the human or animal compound is 
formed. This compound lasts till its dissolution 
by death, when the material portion, or body, dies 
by separation from the spiritual parts, the exist- 
ence of which still continues. 

Passing over the various theories concerning 
wiiat we should now' call ‘ natural science ’ — astro- 
nomy, meteorology, geology, liotany, and zoology 
— as not strictly falling within our subject, w'e 
must say a word or two on some curiou.s notions 
concerning anthropology. It is first laid down 
that man rules over the rest of the woildfJDmA:. ii. 
77. 2), and was the last of the creations of Aflhar- 
mazd. He was, in fact, the work of the sixth 
epoch of the creation {Bund. i. 28). Ahliarmazd 
formed Gayomart, a solitary male being, from the 

^ Or yehevun ; see the curious diagram reproduced in art. 
Dcalism (Iranian). 


earth. He being eventually put to* death by the 
evil spirit, Ahriman, there was after a time nro- 
duced from his semen, which had been absorned 
by the earth, a double plant {rivds) having but one 
stem, and this plant, passing from vegetable to 
human form, became a male and female couple 
knowm as Mfiahya and MashySi, ‘the reasoning 
faculty which is the soul {nlsmo mano alt rubdn) 
spiritually entering into them’ [Bund. xy. 5). 
The subsequent history of the primeval'^ pair, 
their fall and progeny, so singularly like the 
account in Genesis, must not detain us here. 
Suffice it to say tliat the principal points that 
stand out in the whole legend seem to be (i.) the 
original unity of the race, (ii. ) the mortal nature 
of man, (iii.) his original innocence, (iv.) his fall 
by the influence of the evil spirit, and (v.) his 
successive progress in the arts of life. 

Psychological analysis is very greatly developed 
during the Sasanian and subsecpient epochs. The 
spiritual part of man is the subject of predilection 
of the Pahlavi treatises. Lists of the spiritual 
faculties or powers are very frequent, but the 
number of them varies in quite a remarkable 
manner. Mention is made of three, four, five, six, 
eleven, or even more. Tliese lists are exceedingly 
varied and, strangely enough, sometimes include 
what we should consider material elements, such 
as the senses, or speech and action. The longest 
list is that of the Dinkar^^ in wdiich w'e lind 
enumerated wisdom, development, knowledge, dis- 
cernment, faith, and l>eUoi, reasoning, sense, in- 
telligence, etc. From a general review of the 
various treatises, we may cionclude (i.) that these 
philosophers were very fond of making ])sychologi- 
cal distinctions as to the .s])iritual elements of the 
human compound; (ii.) that they had no very 
fixed principles in their divisions — which thus vary 
greatly ana often overlap; and (iii.) that the 
terms cited, though we may try to translate them 
by identical terms in our language, have probably 
not alw'ays the same sense in every treatise or in 
every passage. 

One or two of these terms require special consideration. 
The faculties, properly called intellectual are the khart, vlr, and 
honfi. Khart is divine wisdom, and is spoken of as the being 
who holds his place next to Ood, and with whom the whole of 
the M alnOg^i- A rat C The Spirit o1 Wisdom’) is occupied. But 
khart is also a human faculty and is specifically said to he of 
two kinds— innate mielUgence ^no khart) and acquired in- 
telligence {gdshamrut khatt). The Innate intelligence is 'the 
root of knowledge ’ ; the acquired intelligence ‘commences in 
the marrow of the finger ’ — i.e. from experience of the material 
world— and then settles in the heart. Innate intelligence ex- 
presses outwardly what exists in the interior of man ; acquired 
intelligence communicates to the interior that which is out- 
side. All our sources agree in representing the vlr as the 
faculty of reason, or deduction. Hosk is generally asHociat<ed 
with vir. It is perhaps the memory, or else prudence, praoticml 
good sense (like the modern I’craian koHh\ w’hich would explain 
the fact that it makes man the possessor of strength. It is 
also said that no one can buy and hoah at any price. 
Among other non-material elements we ought also to record 
b6l or bdd, in which we meet again the Avestan baodah, appa- 
rently self-consciousness, by which a man know^s himself, nut, 
acooraing to one source (Shdyaat fd^Shdyaat, xii. 6), this 
element on the death of man passes to the nearest lire, then to 
the stars, to the moon, and finally to the sun. Elsewhere this 
faculty, the soul {revdn), and the fravnhar remain tojfether 
after death to meet rewai^ or punishment. Not so the pin, or 
vital force, which apparently perishes with the dissolution of 
the body. In dino we find scarcely altered the Avestan daina 
in both its senses. A word whicli in the Pahlavi characters 
can be read either as ahU or as akho is more embarrassing. In 
the former reading it corresponds with the same word in 
Avestan and perhaps means ‘ nature,’ Akho, however, is a 
mysterious power which recalls the of Socrates, because 

it has to warn both body and soul to act virtuously and avoid 
evil . The frav&har or /rfthar, is of course the Avestan fravaaki, 
but it has descended much lower in the scale of dignity. Thus 
in the Dlnkart (id- 128) its duty is to jiurify the air in the body 
by means of fire and thus to maintain life (probabb’ the animal 
heat); while in the post-Sasanian Saddar Bilndakishn it has 
become a mere principle of digestion. 

It is Bomewliat surprising that, although the 
whole system of Zoroastrian ethics rests upon man’s 
free will, we do not find in these Pahlavi texts lists 
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a specific ternf which may be translated * free will. ’ 
The doctrine, liowever, is plainly expressed. It is 
said in the Dinkar^ that man is distinguished from 
other creatures in this that he is master of his 
wishes {kdm khutdi) and that for this reason he is 
termed in the Avesta ‘ lord of the material world.’ 
It is also said that ‘except God, the only mas ter 
is man.’ 

Th(| fatalist doctrine that every man has his star 
{star)^ which lie is bound to obey, is found only in 
the Mainog-l-Xrati to whose tendencies we have 
already referred. 

The eschatology of Mazdeisin, whether as regards 
the individual soul, its judgment, and future 
happiness or misery, or as regards the end of the 
world, the final resurrection of the dead, tlie d7ro- 
Kardaraa-is, or ultimate regeneration of all things by 
the great fire and the river of molten metal, be- 
longs to the theology rather than to the philosophy, 
and need not detain us here. 

3. Modern times. — We are indebted to Dhalla for 
a great deal of interesting information concerning 
the developments of Mazdeism in later centurie.s, 
much of which has not before been known by 
Western scholars. Of course the works entitled 
the Dcsatir and the Dahistdn have long been known 
and even translated. The latter, written in India 
in the 17th cent., is founded on the former, and 
recalls the existence of some fourteen sects. 

* We meet with some attempts In them to explain the 
primordial principle from which creation mme into being, and 
we have some sort of crude metaphysics gr^^fted on physics. . . . 
Others still preach a strict monism, and assume that the world 
of phenomena was caused by illusion ’ (Dhalla, p. 312). 


Here we liave already the Indian indyd ; and other 
sects had taken over the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis as well as the belief in asceticism and 
rigorous austerities. Mysticism also, with its 
esoteric doctrines, claimed its devotees, and Parsi 
mystics composed treatises in the Persian language 
(see Dhalla for a complete account of all these 
extraordinary developments, so entirely opposed 
to the real spirit and teachings of Zoroastrianism). 
We must conclude with Dhalla that all these 
strange movements were the direct outcome of the 
Hindu Yogisni, with which the Parsis had been 
brought into contact during their centuries of resi- 
dence in India as exiles from their fatherland. 

One result of the introduction of Western 
scholarship to the Parsi mind has been, as we 
learn from Dhalla, the growth of theosophism 
among a certain number of Indian Zoroastrians. 
The chapter devoted to this subject is probably in 
one sense the most interesting in the book, as it 
gives information not found elsewhere. The 
movement, we are told, began in the early 
eighties of last century. Its adepts profess to 
invest Zoroastrianism with a philosophical garb 
and to construct for it a scientific basis. They 
reject philological methods of interpreting tlie 
sacred texts and attribute occult significance to the 
A vestan prayers, however unintelligible. Strangely 
enough, these theosop) lists claim to be the cham- 
pions of orthodoxy, though both their doctrines 
(such as that of metempsychosis and of the nrime- 
val impersonal principle Zrvan Akarana) and their 

{ >ractices (such as asceticism and celibacy, ‘ held to 
le the primal virtue’) are singularly at variance 
with the whole spirit of the Mazdean religion. 
Dhalla augurs nothing but disaster to the Parsi 
community from any considerable growth of this 
fantastic theosophism in its midst. 

Litkraturr. — In addition to the ordinary versions of and 
commentaries on the Avesta : E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts, in 
SBB V. [1880], xviii. [1882], xxiv. [1886], xxxvii. [1892], xlvii. 
[1897] ; W. Geiarer, Ostirdnische Kultur im Altertum, Brlan- 
~ oiee-el, Erdnisehe Alterthumskunde, l^cipzig, 
Boulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 
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^ieael, Erdnisehe Alterthwnskunde, Leipzig, 
xon-fo, I*. , j. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 
1913 ; M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest \ 
Times to the Present Day, New York, 1914 ; L. C. Casartelli, | 
La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdhsim sous les Sassanidea, I 


Louvain, 1884, tr. Firoz Jaraospji, The P/ulosophy 0 / the Mazda- 
yasnian Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 18hy. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

PHILOSOPHY (Japanese). — i, Mytholog^y 
and philosophy. — Mythology everywhere precedes 
philosophy, but the latter is often an outgrowth of 
the former. The Japanese people came under the 
influence of an elaborate philosophical system be- 
fore they had emerged out of naive mythological 
thought on the worhl and human life, which made 
an independent development of their own philo- 
sophy impossible. We need not impiire whether 
they coula otlierwise have developed a jihilosophy 
out of their inherited thought alone, whether or 
not they were by nature a pliilosophical jieople. 
Philosophy, properly so called, began in .Japan in 
the turn of the 6th and 7th centuries, when Bud- 
dhism was introduced and a dialectic analysis of 
human knowledge stimulated its thinkers. But 
this Buddhist philosophy hardly touched the 
mythical ideas of the spontaneous generation of 
the world, of the production of many things by the 
generative acts of the primeval coiijife, of the origin 
of death, etc. These mythological traditions found 
a more congenial partner in Chinese cosmology, 
which found its way into Japan in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and which taii^^ht 
the two cosmic principles {yin and yang), the live 
physical elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, and 
water), and the orderly circulation of tliese prin- 
ciples and elements in the formation of things, in 
the seasons of the year, in human life, etc. The 
combination of Japanese mythology and Chinese 
cosmology was, especially since tlie 9th cent., 
rather an addition bo the methods of divination 
than anything to be called philosophy. Yet, since 
Confucianism jdayed a great part in the jiolitical 
and institutional life of the Japanese, the combina- 
tion produced a certain system of political theo^ 
and its associate ethics. The chief stress was laid 
on the monarchic principle of the State constitu- 
tion, which was based on the divine origin of tlie 
ruling family — the Japanese counterpart of the 
Confucian theory of the heavenly sanction bestowed 
upon the sovereign. The authority and dignity 
of the ruler, according to this theory, were a 
consummation of his [latriarclial dignity, ami the 
relation between sovereign and subjects was that 
between father and children, in an enlarged sense. 
Loyalty was thus a manifestation or a higlier form 
of filial piety ; and other virtues, such as benevo- 
lence, justice, propriety, wisdom, and faithfulness, 
were regarded more as civic than as personal 
virtues. This ethico-political theory played an 
important part in Japanese ethics throughout its 
history. 

In the later years, especially in the 14th and 
L5th centuries, an age of eclecticism, the combina- 
tion of Japanese mythology (called ShintS) and 
Chinese cosmology embraced Buddhism and ’raoism 
to a certain extent, and enlarged its scope to an 
ethico-political pliilosoi>hy based on the idealistii^ 
philosophy of the latter systems. The Buddhist 
philosophj" of the oneness of the individual and the 
cosmic soul was combined with the Chinese paral- 
lelisms between the individual life and the cosmic 
vitality. The most noteworthy representative of 
this eclectic tendency was Ichijd Kanera (1402-81), 
who tried to establish a system of Sliintd pliilo- 
sophy and ethics by harmonizing it with all other 
systems then prevailing in .Japan. The sole prin- 
ciple ruling trie universe was, according to liini, 
nothing hut the primeval essence of our own soul, 
which, in spite of its changeable manifestations, 
was co-eval with the all - embracing divinity. 
Although Kanera did not explicitly teach a doc- 
trine of emanation, he explained all existences of 
the world through analogies between mental and 
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material phenomena and by ethical and psycho- 
logical interpretations of physical elements and 
occurrences. 

To take one instance, the three insignia of the throne— the 
mirror, the jewel, and the sword— were explained as syintioiiz- 
Ing the virtues of veracity, benevolence, and justice, whidb 
were manifested in heaven as sun, moon, and stars, and on 
earth as fire, water, and metal. The life of an individual as 
well as of a nation, especially of the Japanese natioh, was, or 
ought to be, an embodiment of these virtues in consonance with 
the qualities and powers manifested by those material elements 
and celestial phenomena. Naturally, various theories were 
adduced to support these analogies, in which Buddhism played 
the greatest part in metaphysics, Taoism in physics, Oonfucian- 
ism and Shinto in ethics. 

This is a typical specimen of Shinto speculation on 
cosmological and ethical problems, and the eclec- 
ticism continued to exert its influence until the 
revivalist Shintoists of the 18th cent, attempted to 
exclude alien ingredients and to'explain the ancient 
myths along the lines of a Euhemeristic histori- 
cism. 

2. Buddhist philosophy.— Philosophical thought, 
properly so named, was started by the Sanron^ 
oranch of Buddhism, which was based on the 
Madhyamika system of Nugilrjuna. The philo- 
sophy of Nagarjuna consisted in dialectically 
analyzing every hnite concept into a thesis and its 
antithesis, in showing their incompatibility, and 
in 1 educing tlie concejit to an illusion, when taken 
by itself alone. The culmination of the dialectic 
proces.s, and therefore the aim of the philosophy, 
amounted to realizing in a spiritual illumination 
the absolute which transcended, and at the same 
time embraced, all finite conception and things. 

This system of transcendental idealism opened a 
way to philo.sophical thought in Japan and helped 
to awaken the most enlightened minds of the 7th 
cent, to the vanity of naive realism. “ Although 
this idealism did not exercise a wide influence at 
the time, it laid the foundation of the Buddhist 
thought of all coming ages, and, to a certain 
degree, of ilie Japanese habit of looking at things 
‘beyond their appearances,’ as manifested in art 
and poetry. 

The philosophical system which brought to Japan 
more systematic, and more or less realistic, ideas 
about philosophical problems was the Yuishiki 
(Skr. Viinfiti-matra) school of Buddhism, initiated 
liy Vasuhandhu in India and elaborated by Yuan- 
Chwang in China. The system, in its ultimate 
basis and goal, was an idealism teaching that the 
ultimate reality consists in the innermost soul * of 
each individual, and this was identified with the 
cosmic soul. But, it was taught, the soul has in 
itself an inexhaustible store of the ‘seeds’ {blja), 
which may he called ‘ vitalons ’ on the analogy of 
‘electrons.’ By the innate virtues of the vitalons 
the innermost soul manifests itself in the soul- 
activities of the lower grades, seven in number, as 
Avell as in the external phenomena which are 
nothing but projections of the soul-activities. 
Tims we have before us a kind of emanation 
theory, in which cosmology and physics were 
always closely interrelated with psychology, allied 
to a system of mystic contemplation. The latter 
had in view the practical purpose of arriving at 
the innermost essence of the soul by penetrating 
the entanglement of mental and physical pheno- 
mena. 

1 Sanron meant the ‘ Three ^ftstras,’ because the system was 
founded on the Modhyamika-idstra, Sata-idstra, and Dvddaia- 
dvdra-idstra of Nag&riuna. For the first of these see Max 
Walleser, Die mittlere Lehre des Ndgdriuna, Heidelberg, 1911 ; 
S. Yamakami, System* of Buddhistic Thought^ Oalcutta, 1912, 
ch. V. 

Si The most prominent of them was Prince-regent ShOtoku, for 
whom see A. Lloyd, The Creed of Balf Japan, London, 1911, 
ch. xviii. ; M. Anesaki, Religious and Morai Development of the 
Japanese (in preparation), pt. ii. 

8 Called the dldya, or ‘ store,’ sotL^. For this and other points 
see artl. AsaAqa, vasdbandhu; S. L6vl, Mahdy&na-Sutrd- 
lamkdra, Paris, 1907-11 ; Yamakami, ch. vi. 


I Thus the physical and psychological analyses 
I were intended in the Yuishiki philosophy to be the 
1 means of getting through the phenomenal world ; 

I and yet studies on these subjects induced this 
school of philosophy to dwell much on minute 
j details of the physical and mental processen, with 
the result that the system manifeHted realistic 
traits more than any other branch of Buddhism. 
In other words, things {dharma) were classified 
under five categories : (1) the soul, or mind-essence 
(chitta) ; (2) the mental functions (chitta-vf'tti ) ; 
(3) the material phenomena [rupa ) ; (4) the rela- 
tionships arising out of neither mind nor matter 
oXowe (viprasamyukta-dharma), such as attainment 
(of a new ac(juisition by the mind), universality, 
vitality, annihilation ; (5) the unborn and un- 
changeable {(uankTta-dharma), the state of the 
ultimate universality. We shall not enter further 
into the minute classifications of these categories, 
but the designations alone show how the system 
deserved its other title Hosso (Skr. Dharma- 
lak^ana), i.e. the treatment of the ‘ signs of tliing.s,’ 
including physics, psychology, ethics, and religious 
philoHOphy. 

As the foundation of these speculations and dis- 
cu8.sion.s, tlie HossO system emimasized the import- 
ance of logic and epistemology, called together 
Hetu-vidya, the ‘science of the ground.’ The 
origin of this system of Indian logic is traced to 
AkshapAda, believed to have lived before Buddha, 
but it was further systematized by the Buddhist 
philosopher Dignaga, who is said to have lived in 
Andhra in the 6th cent A. I). The logical system 
was further elaborated in (3hina and Japan, and 
flourished in tlie latter for many centuries from the 
8th, being cultivated even by the court nobles. 
The nature of the whole system may be seen from 
its general divisions: (1) the theories of concepts 
and propositions, both intuitive and inferential ; 
(2) a system of syllogism, consisting of three or 
five propositions ; (3) the theories of fallacies, in- 
herent ill one of the three main propositions. This 
system of logic attained its utmost subtlety in 
Japan. 

Ulosely connected with the logical tlieories is 
the part of grammar treating of the eight cases (in 
Sanskrit, but applied to Japanese) anti the forma- 
tion of compounds (six in kind). Although Japan- 
ese philosophers did little to develop their original 
theories or systems in these respects, they succeeded 
in applying them to their own language, and in 
greatly elaborating them according to its possibili- 
ties. Indeed, it was the adoption of the Indian 
system of logic and grammar that made the philo- 
sophical thought of the Japanese possible, and 
overcame, to a great extent, the defects of their 
language as to precise expression of philosoiihical 
thought. 

When the Hosso school had laid the foundations 
of Buddhist philosophy in Japan, another system 
akin to Hegelianism was introduced there, in the 
beginning of the 9th century. It was a system 
of Buddlust idealism attempting to explain the 
ditt’orent forms of Buddhism as the tactful steps of 
Buddha’s educative method {updya - kau^alya) 
adapted to the various needs and capabilities of 
his disciples. The system is known by the name 
Tendai (Chinese, Tien-t'ai), because it was formu- 
lated by Chi-i (636-697) of Mount Tien-t'ai, in the 
province of Chekiang,' The man who introduced 
it into Japan and made use of it for unifying 
Japanese Buddhism under its banner was Saicho 
(767-822).’* In Saicho’s thought, a^ain, we see 
little originality ; his work consisted in translating 
the idealistic system of the Chinese philosopher 
into religious practice, and the Tendai philosophy 

1 Of. J. Edklng, Chinese Buddhism^. London, 1898, oh. viii, 

a Lloyd, pp. 228-286 ; Anesakl, pt. liL 
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])ragmatized, #0 to speak, ruled Buddhist thought 
in Japan throughout centuries, parallel with 
another school of pantheistic mysticism, Shingon 
(see below). 

The philosophy of the Tendai school is founded 
essentially on the same basis as that of the Sanron 
school, and amounts to denying reality to a finite 
conception, or thing, taken by itself. But it is 
further urged that reality in the full sense consists 
neither in an abstract vacuity nor in a phenomenal 
actuality alone, but in the synthesis of both — the 
doctrine of the Middle Path. In other words, 
reality means a concrete being seen under tlie 
aspect of tlie universal, or a universal seen in a 
concrete existence. To realize this truth of reality, 
first in meditation, and then in moral and religious 
life, is the kernel of the Buddhist religion.^ 

Now the Tendai philosophy of religion proceeds, 
upon this basic conception of the Avorld, to explain 
the various brandies of Buddhism as the stages of 
the necessary development of thought, which were 
taken into account by Buddha in leading liis 
followers to the ultimate truth of reality. The 
first stage, to speak in a general way, was to 
instinct the people in the lawful order {dharmnta) 
of existence, ana therefore in the reali.stic traits of 
the Hinayilna and the Hosso schools. Then the 
neceasity of iireaking down the exclusive adher- 
ence to acjtualities was shown in the teaching of 
vacuity {Hmyntd)^ as expounded at length in tlie 
Prajna texts. The higher synthesis of these two 
extremes was carried out in the sermons of tlie 
Lotus of the True Law Sad-dharma-punda- 

rlka), given during the last eight years of Buddha’s 
ministry, according to Buddhist legend, and Chi-i 
claimed to have based his system on the teachings 
of that book. Chi-i distinguished five stages in 
Buddha’s educative process and eight kinds of 
doctrines therein expounded, and he further eluci- 
dated these stages and doctrines as the successive 
steps in Buddha’s instructions as well as the I 
gradual development of spiritual enlightenment in 
individual psychology. But the gist of this relij^i- 
0U8 philosojihy was the consideration of the thesis, 
antithesis, and syntliesis which, a.s stated above, 
were apjilied to all philosophical theses and to the 
instructions in moral and religious life. Thus, after 
all, we have here a splendid counterpart of the 
Hegelian idealism, and the contribution of the 
Japanese mind to the system consisted in applying 
this syntlietic idealism to practical life. In this 
resjiect Japanese Buddhism produced not a few men 
of more or less originality, not only in religion and 
morals, but also in the arts and poetry ; but this 
belongs to religious history rather than to the 
consideration of philosophy. 

The pantheistic mysticism known as the Shingon 
(Skr. Mantra) school was promulgated by Kiikai 
(774-835), a younger contemporary and groat rival 
of Saicbo.^ The philosophy of Shingon was a 
significant combination of materialism and idealism, 
viewing the universe as the very body of the 
Buddha (iroat Illuminator (Maha - Vairochana) 
vitalized hv his soul. The five material elements, 
together with one ‘ mental ’ element, consciousness, 
are enlivened by the soul consisting of the ninefold 
stages or strata * of soul-activities. And in every 
one of these material existences, even in dust or 
sand, and in every one of our thoughts and utter- 
ances, is embodied the all-pervading vitality of the 
universe. This was a mystic consummation of the 
cosmological, physical, and psychological specula- 

1 Of. the appendix to M. Anesaki, Nickiren, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, ioiG ; Yamakami, ch. viii. 

2 For Kiikai and Bhing^on mysticisui of. Lloyd, pp. 235-240 ; 
Anesaki, Buddhist Art in its Relation to Buddhist Ideals, 
Boston . 1915, oh. ii. 

s One higher stage, called atnala, ‘purity-consciousness,’ is 
added to the eighth, the dldya (for which see art. Abanoa). 


tions elaborated in India, Central Asia, China, and 
Japan ; and its religious practice consisted in the 
mystic acts of prayers and rituals. In this respect 
Kukai simply imported what he found in Cliina, 
but the grand scale of his world-view may be seen 
in his theory of the ten stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, in which he surpassed the achievements of 
his predecessors. 

mikai’s scheme arranged the various systems 
and ideas in a series of spiritual development, 
tracing the gradual illumination of the individual 
soul from heast-liko stujiidity up to tlie full real- 
ization, chiefly through mystic practices, of the 
cosmic life of the Great iTluminator. Not only 
the various branches of Buddhism hut also Hindu- 
ism, Confucianism, and Taoism, were included in 
the scales of the ]m>gressive development which 
culminated in the mystic pantheism of Sliingoii. 
Here we shall simply enumerate the ten stages ; 
(1) the stage of the soul, living and dying like a 
beast absorbed in the thoughts of foo(i and sex - 
common men without religion ; (2) the state ot 
the soul like a stupid child scnii>iilously sticking 
to moral rules and social conventions — Confucian- 
ism ; (3) the state of the soul like an infant living 
without fear, being nursed in the mother’s bosom, 
i.e. in the belief in the heavenly life — Brahmanism ; 

(4) the state of the soul Avhich is convintjed of the 
sole reality of the five constituents {sJeandhas) of 
existence and the non-entity of self— Hmayana ; 

(5) the state of the soul which, having realized the 
evil of existence, has eradicated its root, karma, and 
attained an absolute tranauillity — the enlighten- 
ment of the Pratyekabuddha [q.v.) ; (6) the state 
of the soul awake to the oneness of existence and 
proceeding to the illnminatioii in the truth of the 
illusoriness of external existence — the Yuishiki, or 
Viifiati-miltrfi., school ; (7) the state of the soul 
funy enlightened as to the ultimate reality whicdi 
transcends all relativities — the Sanron, orMadhya- 
mika, school ; (8) the state of the soul in which the 
all-embracing sole way of reality is grasped, the 
reality universal and eternal identified with our 
own soul — the Tendai school ; (9) the state of the 
.soul freely moving in the world of living fon^c, 
which is neither a chaotic mass nor a static entity, 
but exhibits its whole vitality even in a particle 
— the Kegon school, l)a8ed on the hook Avatamsaka 
((yhin. Hwa-yeti-king) ; (10) the state of the soul 
which has imlly grasped the glories of cosmic 
mysteries and lives the life of the cosmic Lord 
even in an individual body — the Shingon mysti- 
cism. 

The complete embodiment of cosmic mysteries 
in the individual life is more a matter of religious 
mysticism than of philosoj)hical R])eciilation ; but 
we have to note that the mystic ritualism of 
Shingon had in its background, or rather as its 
systematic expression, this view of a vast spiritual 
development going on in the individual soul as well 
as in the cosmic life. The final aim of every finite 
existence, according to this view, was participation 
in the full life of the cosmic Lord and attainment 
by this means of complete mastery over the cosnii(! 
mysteries. 

The Shingon mysticism was, in fact, a culmina- 
tion of Buddhist idiilosoidiical thought, which 
tried to unite in a harmonious whole not only the 
diflerent schools of Buddhism, but also all other 
religions and philosophies with which it came into 
contact. Wliat the Tendai school regarded as the 
steps in Buddha’s educative method was modified 
by the Shingon system to mean the successive 
stages of spiritual development, guided and illu- 
mined by Buddha’s wisdom and mercy. Thus the 
general trend of thought in these philosophical 
systems was idealistic in their philosopnical founda- 
tion and pantheistic m their religious bearing. 
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3. Confucian philosophy. — In the early stage of 
its influence in Japan Confucianism was a system 
of civic morality and social institutions, and left 
the field of philosophic thought to Buddhism, 
never attempting to rival it. But the character- 
istic feature of Buddhism — its linking of ethics 
and metai)hy8ic8 through psychological self-intro- 
siMu tion — made more and more impression upon 
Chinese Confucianists, and resulted in the Sing-li 
school of the 12th cent,, represented chiefly by 
Chu-Hsi (Jap. Shu-shi). 

Sing means literally ‘nature,’ the universal 
nature of all existences identified with the ulti- 
mate principle of cosmic existence; and in this 
sense sinfjf is identical with li, ‘reason’ or ‘uni- 
versal principle,’ like the Stoic \6yos. Besides 
this, the Sing-li school postulated tlie existence of 
another principle called k'i, literally ‘ air,* which 
meant the particularizing and vitalizing principle 
— the source of concrete physical existence. Thus 
the antithesis between li and k i may roughly be 
characterized as a dualism of the metaphysical 
and spiritual on one side and the physical and 
concrete on the other. The Sing-Ii school empha- 
sized in its metaphysics the all -pervading rule of 
li as the wisdom and will of heaven, while in 
physics it elaborated the theory of the diflerentia- 
tion out of k'i of mental and physical conditions, 
which Avere pen^aded by the positive and negative 
principles {gin and gang) and composed of the five 
material elements. 

Though the chief interest of the school was in 
ethics, its thinkers had to face the problem of 
sycliologically examining human nature as re- 
ecting the heavenly reason, on the one hand, and 
as being disturbed by physical conditions, on the 
other. The intricate problems of human nature 
were treated along psychological lines — e.g., the 
relation between the fundamental nature of the 
mind and its emotional agitations, the ditterence 
of temperaments caused by the preponderance of 
the various elements in the physical life, the close 
link existing between control of moral will and 
intellectual investigation into the nature of things, 
etc. These discussions were directed towards 
moral problems and applied to the methods of 
mental culture and control. Tliis system of meta- 
physics and ethics was introduced into Japan in 
the 14th cent., but was cultivated chiefly by 
Buddhist monks, until it was adopted as the 
orthodox teaching of the State by the dictatorial 
government in the beginning of the 17th cent, and 
took the upper classes under its sway. The story 
of how the orthodox teachings of the Shu-shi 
philosophy moulded the moral life of the ruling 
classes is an imj»ortant chapter in the moral history 
of the Japanese, but cannot be treated here.^ We 
may, however, j>uint out an important feature of 
the Sing-li school in Jajian : it emphasized the 
virtues of sincerity and obedience perhaps more 
than lienevolcnce and justice, the cardinal virtue.s 
of the original Confucianism. This was a conse- 
quence of tlie Shu-shi ethics adapted to the needs 
of the time, when the Japanese nation was ruled 
by a strong military government and enjoyed a 
peace lasting over two centuries. Sincerity, thus 
emphasized, verged on religious devotion — a pious 
obedience towards the heavenly reason as well as 
towards social order. This was a characteristic 
point of Japanese Confucianism, distinguishing it 
from the same system in its native land ; and, in 
fact, some Japanese Confucianists of the 18tli 
cent, organized a Sliintd-Confucian cult. 

A system of ethical teaching thus dictated by 
1 See Ancaaki, Religious and Moral Development of the 
Japanese, pt. v. On Confucianism in Japan in general see R. 
0. Armstrong, Light from the JBmrt, Toronto, 1914, and its 
review by Anesaki in the HarvarC TheologiocU Review, viii, 
[1916] 663-671. 


the government and emphasizing ol|^dience inevi- 
tably aroused reaction from men of ability and 
originality. One of the reactions was the ‘Old 
Learning ’ (Jap. Ko-gaku-ha), which claimed to 
purge Confucianism from later admixtures and 
proposed a more dynamic view of the world and 
life. Speaking in general, the result was a mon- 
istic philosoi)hy identifying lei with li, i.e. at- 
tributing the concrete vitalizing force to the very 
nature of the cosmic principle. In this system the 
partition between metaphysics and physics was 
partly abolished, and likewise the antithesis be- 
tween the universal nature and the actual life. 
Every thing is a direct manifestation of the uni- 
versal vitality, and what the Shu-shiists call the 
‘ reason ’ or intelligence is nothing but the reign of 
law to be detected in the processes of the cosmic 
and individual life. The ethical consequence of 
this monistic philosophy was that not obedience 
but an actual realization of the universal life in 
the individual was the virtue of human life — a 
self-realization in which the individual embodies 
the all -(join j)rehen.sive vitality of the universe. 

! The cardinal virtues are, therefore, benevolence 
and iustice, the virtues which represent the love 
and law of the cosmic existence in the individual 
and social life. In short, the ‘ Old Learning ’ 
school was, in spite of its claim and title, a pro- 
duct of Japanese genius, Avhich cared not so much 
for metaphysical abstractions as for the realities of 
life. In its teaching we see a close tie between 
metaphysics and ethics, to the exclusion to a large 
extent of physical theories and psychological sub- 
tleties. 

The second of the heterodox schools consisted of 
the followers of Wang Yang-ming (Jap. 0-Y6mei), 
the intuitionist of the 16th centuiy. This school 
identified conscience, when unstained and fully 
alive, with the primeval conscience of the uni- 
verse. The main distinction of the school was 
that it abandoned all theoretical subtleties and 
aimed at realizing the primeval conscience in the 
individual life, first m intuitive insight and 
spiritual drill, and then in actual life. This 
feature had its best manifestation in the moral 
attainment of a select few, who also favoured de- 
mocratic ideas and practices. The Ydmei school 
was eminent and efficacious in its practical effects 
more than in philosojihic thouglit as sucli. 

4. Review and present conditions. —Viewed as a 
whole, the philosophic thought of the Japanese 
never maniiested originality, but was always 
influenced by the philosoi>hical systems of the 
Asiatic continent. Yet the impression made and 
the modifications wrought by the Japanese upon 
these imported systems cannot be overlooked . Prag- 
matic application and attempts at unifying those 
systems characterized the history of Japanese 
thought, and it bore its best fruits in religious and 
moral life rather than in theoretical elaborations. 

The change in philosophy going on at present is 
chiefly due U) Japan’s contact with Western civil- 
ization. Auguste Comte and J. S. Mill ^rere the 
first European philosophers introduced, in the 
seventies of the 19th cent., soon after the reform of 
1868, and some Confucianists found in Comte’s 
positivism an ally of their own ethical and social 
theories. Herbert Spencer followed, and the sway 
of agnosticism lasted during the eighties. The 
English philosopher exerted his influence in dis- 
pelling, more or less, mystic or religious ideas 
handed down among the Japanese, but a peculiar 
oint in his influence was that his agnosticism was 
rought by some Buddhists into connexion with 
the Buddhist transcendentalism of the Sanron 
school. This was due to the fact that the Un- 
knowable of Spencer showed kinship to the over- 
coming, in Sanron, of all finite conceptions in 
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the search for the ultimate reality. This alliance 
is also found in Lafcadio Hearn’s ' appreciation of 
Buddhism through his Spencerian agnosticism, 
tliougli iiidei)endeiitly from the Japanese thinkers. 
While agnosticism was prevailing, Hegel was 
gradually introduced, and soon some young 
BuddJiists realized the kinship between Hegel’s 
nietaphvsical dialectic and the Tendai philosophy 
of Buddhism. This discovery, in conjunction with 
various%>ther circumstances, gave a strong imj)etus 
to the revival of Buddhist philosophy during the 
later years of the eighties. Since then nearly 
every one of the European philo.so])hers lias found 
his exponents in Japan, and the philosophical 
thought of modern Japan is in a melting-not of 
Oriental and Occidental philosophies. Nearly 
twenty chairs of philosophy and philosophical 
sciences in Japanese universities represent all 
possible combinations of these philosophies. 
Although it may be premature to speak oi any 
definite tendencies or predominant features, we 
may jierliaps safely say that all these streams of 
Western thouglit are being correlated Avith either 
Buddhist idealism or Confucian positivism. 

I.iTRRATtiHE, — This is cited throughout the article. 

M. Anesaki. 

PHILOSOPHY (Jewi.sh). — Jewish philosophy 
may aptly be designated as the conscious attempt 
of Jewish thinkers to reconcile the teachings of 
Judaism with the results of their studies in the 
fields of the secular sciences. The literary pro- 
ducts of the Jews in this line of thought are not 
the continuation of either the Bible or the Talmud, 
nor do they represent a spontaneous manifestation 
of the Jewish mode of thinking, as was the case 
with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks ; they 
are the outgrowth of foreign influences which were 
fundamentally antagonistic to the religious spirit 
of Judaism. A people begins to philosophize only 
when, for one reason or another, it become.s^ sus- 
picious of the value and truth of its inherited ideas 
and national beliefs. The Jews of ancient times, 
with the exception perhaps of some individuals, of 
whom, however, wo have no sufficient records to 
warrant conclusions, never entertained any doubt 
as to the truth and the ethical worth of their 
religious teachings. Looking upon the Bible as a 
sacred book, the contents of which were revealed 
or inspired by God Himself, they felt themselves 
in the possession of all truth, and it did not occur 
to them that they were in need of some new system 
of metaphysics which would reveal to them verities 
not contained in their religious documents. Ti 
was only when the Jews came in contact with 
other nations, first with the Greeks and then with 
their disciples, the Arabs, that some of their 
scholars, who in their quest for knowledge had 
ventured beyond the boundaries of their own 
national literature, began to notice the discrepan- 
cies between what tliey had hitherto considered as 
eternal verities and the new truth which was 
heralded with so much clearness and certainty in 
the works of foreign philosophy. This realiza- 
tion of a conflict of ideas is already reflected in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, whose author, however, 
makes no attempt at any philosophic reconciliation 
of the opposing views. 

The first Jewish author of prominence who tried 
to harmonize the Jewish and the Greek world- 
conception was Philo of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.- 
A.D. 50). Starting out from the point of view of a 
pious observant Jew,* such as he was, that the 
Law of Moses is the source and standard of all 
truth, religious and philosophic, and being at the 
same time an entliusiastic devotee of Greek 
thought, Philo set himself the task of proving 

1 Lafcadio Hearn, Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation. 
New York, 1904, pp. 229-260. 


that Judaism and Hellenism not only are not 
antagonistic, but actually teach the same divine 
truth, though each in a oifl’erent form. In order 
to achieve his purpose he, on the one hand, resorted 
to an elaborate and often fantastic syst/cm of 
allegorization of the Bible, whereby the text 
could l>e made to mean anything desired, and, on 
the other baud, stdectod from the various writings 
of the philoHoplieis those views which in his 
opinion could be best adapted to the teachings of 
the Bible. Philo, though far from being a mere 
compiler, is thus to be classed with the philosopliic 
eclectics. The doctrines of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and others were all made to 
contribute to his system, the main purpose of 
which was, as already noted, the defence and 
justification of the Jewish religion (see C. 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, Jena, 1875, p. 
137 tf’. ; Janies Drummond, Philo Jud<ous, London, 
1888, i. 257 fl’. ). Philo’s influence on the later devel- 
opment of JeAvish philosophy was conqiaratively 
small (cf. Siegfried, pj). 299-302), but was an 
inijiortarit factor in the construction of the 
Christian dogma by the Church Fathers. See, 
further, Alexandrian THKOLoay, § 2. 

In the literature of the Jews that originated 
during the nine centuries following ujion the short 
Hellenistic period very little is found that can bo 
designated as pliilosopliy. The only work of a 
speculative nature is the semi-mystic Hebrew 
treatise knowm under the name of Sefer sir ah 
(‘Book of Creation’), Avliich was ascribed to the 
Mislmic teacher ’A]^iba (2nd cent.) and even to the 
patriarch Abraham, but is no doubt a product of 
the Saboraic or the earlier Geonic period (5th-7th 
cent.). Apart from some philological paiagraphs 
dealing with the llebroAV language, the treatise is 
a speculative attempt to solve the mysteries of 
Goa and nature in short senlycnces whicli are partly 
very obscure. The numher-symbolisin of the 
Neo-Pythagorean school and some Gnostic ideas 
are the most conspicuous elements of the book, 
which exercised an immense iiifliienco on later 
Jewish literature, partieulaily the l^Lahhahi (y.v.). 
It appeared in several hundred editions, w^as fre- 
quently translated into Latin and all the leading 
European languages, and Avas variously com- 
mented upon by the most prominent Jewish and 
also Christian authors (see for the literature JE 
xii. 606 ; M. Steinschneider, Die hebraischen Vber- 
setzungen, Berlin, 1893, p. 395, n. 181). 

With the general advancenient and scientific 
progress which mark the 9th cent, in the history 
of Isl/lm a neAV jieriod of literary activity and pro- 
ductivity was inaugurated also among the Jews 
living under Isldmitic rule. Among the various 
secular sciences then cultivated philosophy, too, 
w'as given careful attention. The numerous J eAvish 
philosophic writers Avho represent this period (Avhich 
lasted about four centuries) are properly classified 
according to the prevalence in their works of the 
doctrines and ideas which they adopted from one 
or the other of the throe main divisions of con- 
temporaneous Muhammadan philosonhers. 'Phe 
latter are usually grouped as Miitakaliimfin, Neo- 
Platonists, and Aristotelians, or Peripatetics, the 
three schools following one another in chronological 
succession, although we meet with adherents of 
the Kalam, e.g.y also during the period of the Peri- 
patetics. The Jewish philosophers who looked 
upon the Arabs as literary models naturally 
adopted with the external literary form and 
metriod also the essential contents of the Arabic 
philosophy of their time — that is, in so far as the 
latter w^as found to l>e compatible with the prin- 
cipal tenets of Judaism. We find, therefore, the 
same three philosophic Hi visions among the Jews 
as among the Arabs. Often, however, religious 
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Bcruples prevented individual thinkers from aban- 
doning themselves entirely to the influence of the 
school to which, in the main, they belonged. In 
such events they would adopt single doctrines 
from some other system of thought, graft them 
upon their own, and thus obtain the ^ief result 
aimed at, namely, the harmonization of reason and 
belief, of pliilosophy and religion. With a few 
exceptions, Jewisli philosophers are accordingly, 
as are indeed most or the mediaeval Muhammadan 
and Christian philosophers, more or less eclectics. 
Their writings, nearly all composed in Arabic, but 
some preserved only in early Hebrew or Latin 
translations, cannot be jiroperly understood without 
a sufticient knowledge of the kindred Arabic 
literature upon wdiich they drew (see Philosophy 
[Muslim]). It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that owing to these facts Jewish philosophy 
is but a repetition or slight modification of that of 
the Arabs. For, as we have seen, the Jewish 
mind, when it made acquaintance with philosophy, 
whether Greek or Arabic, w’as not a tnhnla rasa 
caj>able of accepting anything that oli'ered itself 
for accejitance, but, on the contrary, had been 
fully indoctrinated with a system of religion 
involving, if we may say so, a philosophy of its 
own which was totally different from the one that 
now presented itself. A thorough revision of the 
entire stock of their religious ideas as well as deep 
penetration into the real meaning of Grseco- Arabic 
metaphysics was required in order to make 
possible a mental readjustment and a complete 
blending of the two heterogeneous elements. The 
Jewish thinkers succeeded fairly well in this task 
of combining the secular and the sacred, the 
human and the divine, and by this combination 
gave to Greek (especially Peripatetic) pliilosophy, 
as taken over from the Arabs, a distinct religious 
character, transforming the whole into a system of 
ethics and theology. From a scientific point of 
view, all this activity may have been uncritical 
and wrong, but, as a stage m the development and 
inanifcstHtion of human thought, it was of no less 
importance and originality than the philosophy 
of the Muhammadan theologians and Christian 
scholastics, which likewise culminated in the 
attempt to reconcile pagan thought with the tenets 
of their respective religions. It should also be 
noted that tiiere were some Jewish thinkers who 
did not enter upon the field of philosojiliy with a 
view' of harmonizing it with their religious belief, 
but tried to settle the problems without consider- 
ing the consequences from the point of view of 
religion. 

An author of this type was Isaac b. Solomon 
Israeli of l^airawSn, N. Africa (t 953, as is reported, 
at the age of over 100 years), the first known Jewish 
philosophic writer of the Arabic period, and recog- 
nized as the greatest physician of the Middle Ages, 
mediffival Christian authors referring to him as 
‘ eximius monarcha medicinae.’ As a philosopher, 
Israeli cannot be rated very high ; he was altogether 
an eclectic, taking his material from any source 
with which he happened to be acquainted; hence 
he cannot be classed with any of the three groups 
mentioned before, although on the whme lie 
inclines more towards Neo-Platonic ideas. Israeli 
deserves recognition, however, for having first 
introduced the study of philosophy among the 
Oriental Jews of his time. His influence on the 
development of Jewish philosophy was very small, 
blit Christian scholastics, like Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, made prolific use of 
his writings (see Steinschneider, Arahische Litera- 
tnr der Juden, Frankfort, 1902, § 28 ; J. Giittmann, 
Die philosophiscken Lehren des Isaak hen Salomon 
Israeli^ Miinster, 1911, esf>. p. 17 ft.). 

I. The Jewish Mutakailimiin. — The earliest 


Jewish writer who is known to hai''e followed the 
philosophy of the Kalarn is David b. Merwan ibn 
aI-MuVamma§ {JQR xv. [1903] 682) of Rakka, 
Mesopotamia, who flourished towards the end of the 
9th and the beginning of the 10th cent, and is the 
first Jewisli author to mention Aristotle by name 
{ib. xvii. [19051 357). He wrote a philosophic work 
under the titm I shriln Makdla ( ‘ Twenty Cuapters’), 
dealing witli the various philosophical and theo- 
logical problems current in those days. H^ifteeii 
chapters of the w'ork were not long ago discovered 
in the Petrograd Library, while some portions of it 
w'ere embodied in a Hebrew' translation in tlic 
work of an author of the 12th cent. (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 25, p. 338 f. ; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, 
p. 22 f. ; JE iv. 466). 

Of far greater importance for the history of 
Jewish philosophy is the famous Gafin Saadya b. 
Joseph al-Fayyumi (892-942), who is generally 
recognized as the inangurator of a new epoch in 
all branches of Jewish learning, and wlio w'as 
actually the (Tea tor of mediieval Jewdsh philosopliy. 
While in general following the method and the 
ideas of the MutakallimQn, he shows himself in 
many essential points an independent thinker, who 
paved the way for tlie w'ork of harmonizing reason 
and religion. It is impossible here even to mention 
the problems discussed in his very numerouM 
writings, especially in his main philosophic work, 
The Book of Philosophic Doctrines ana Itthgious 
Beliefs^ which was much read in the Hebrew' trans- 
lation {Emunot we De ot) of Judali ibn Tiblnin 
(1186). The Arabic original was published by 
S. Landauer (Leyden, 1880). See art. Sa'adva 
and literature there cited ; cf. also H. Malter, 
Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, in the press ; 
Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 31 ; Giittmann, Die 
Religionspkilosophie des Saadia, Gottingen, 188*2 ; 
Schreiner, pp. 5-22, 

Among the Jewish followers of the Kabini 
shortly after the time of Saadya {c. 9.50) special 
mention is made by a prominent Muhammado-n 

/ 

author of one Abu-l-Hayr (^ >S- ) DaQd ibn Mfisrig 

(diminutive of Mflsji), wlio defended tlie doctrines 
of the Kalam in learned meetings of Miihammadau 
J^eripatetics in Baghdad and Bai^ra (see Goldzihei, 
UEJ xlvii. [1894] 41-46). 

Sa'adya was taken as a model also by the 
Gednim Samuel b. l,lofni (f 1034) and his son-iii law' 
Hai (t 1038), both very influential scholars (see 
Schreiner, MGWJ xxx\. [1886] 314 ff.), as also by 
their contemporary Nissim b. Jacob, head of the 
learned community of Kairawan, who in his Clavis 
(Mafieah, ed. J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1847), as 
well as in otlier writings (Goldziher, REJ xlvii. 
179-186; Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., § 59), fre- 
(^uently set forth various doctrines of the Mutakal- 
liinfln. 

An anonymous Arabic treatise in Hebrew 
characters dealing, as far as the recently dis- 
covered fragment goes, with the question of the 
divine attributes likewise represents the school of 
the Mutakallimun. As supposed by Goldziher, 
who edited the fragment {llarJcavy-Fesfschrift, 
Petrograd, 1908, pp. 95-114), the author lived also 
in the^riod under consideration (11th century). 

In this connexion mention must be made of a 
distinct group of Jewish MutakallimUn — the sect 
know'n under the name of Karaites [q.v.). Having 
broken away from the solid ground of traditional 
Judaism with its Haggadic theology, w'hich formed 
a strong barrier against heretic tendencies, they 
were thrown into a state of religious confusion 
which inclined them to be blown about by any 
wind of theological doctrine that happened to be 
prevailing in their days. The ](;Caraites, especially 
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those of the llfh and the 12th centuries, therefore 
adopted tlie philosophy of the contemporaneous 
Kalam in its entirety, so that some of their works 
might ^almost as well have been written by a Mu- 
hammadan author * (Steinschneider, Ubtrsetzungen^ 
p. 453). The most prominent of tlie ],Caraite philo- 
sophic writers are : Abu Jasuf Ja’hdb al Kirkisfini 
(c. 930 [ib. p. 461 ff., and Arab. Lit., § 43]) ; Joseph b. 
Abraham ha-Kohen, known under the euphemy 
al-Ba^lf (Hebrew ‘ha-Koeh,’ ‘the seeing’) because 
of his blindness, the most important !l^araite 
philosopher of the 11th cent. (P. F. Frankl, Eiii 
inuiaziUtiscl^r Kalam, eta., Vienna, 1872; Stein- 
schneider, Uhersetzungen, §§ 265-270, and Arab. 

§ 50; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, pj). 27-32); 
Jeshu a b. Jehudah (11th cent. [Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 51 ; Schreiner, Studicn uber Jeschim 
ben Jehuda, Berlin, 1900, who gives a full presenta- 
tion of Jesliua’s philosophy]). To these ^^arailo 
philo.sophers may be added the famous author of 
a ](^araite encyclopUMlia (Kahkol ha-Kofer), Judah 
Hadassi of Constantinople (Schreiner, her Kaldm, 
p. 33 f.), and tlie Bible exegete Aaron b. Joseph of 
Constantinople {ib. p. 67 ; cf. Kohler, JE i, 14), 
both of the 13th centui^. 

2. The Jewish Neo-Platonists* — In the works of 
Isaac Israeli (mentioned above) we find for the 
first time a decided influence of the Neo-Platonic 
school, but the real representatives of Neo- 
platonism among the Jews did not appear until 
over a century later in Spain. Of these the first 
and foremost author is undoubtedly the famous 
jioet Solomon ibn Cabirol of Malaga, who, up to 
1846, when Solomon Munk discovered his identity, 
was known as a Christian scholastic under the 
corrupt name of Avi(;ebron. His main philosophic 
work, The Fountain of Life, which is preserved 
only in a Latin translation of the 12th cent. (C. 
Baumker, Avern'chrohs Fans VU(r, Munster, 1895) 
and in the H(‘brew extracts made from the Arabic 
original by Shem Tob Palquera (13th cent.), has 
exercised the greatest influence on the development 
of Neo-lflatoiiism in the Christian Middle Ages. 
Ibn Gabirol shows himself entirely independent of 
Jewish religious dogma, treating the philosophic 
problems without any theological bias. His work 
was therefore attacked by some of his successors 
and had comparatively little influence on Jewish 
thought. See, further, art. Ijjn Caiiikol. 

To the 11th cent, belongs in all probability also 
the anonymous Arabic work Madni al-nafs 
(‘Essence of the Soul’), wdiose author is entirely 
under the influence of the Neo-Platonists, especi- 
ally the so-called ‘Sincere Friends’ 

a fraternity of humanitarian philoso- 

S hers who had estal)lished themselves at Basra 
uring the second half of the 10th cent. (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Die Kultiir der Gegenwart, i. 5, p. 309 f.). 
The work was published by Goldziher {Kitdb 
nidnt al-nafs, Berlin, 1907), who gave also a 
thorough analysis of its contents. 

During the first half of tiie 12th cent. Jewish 
Neo-Platonisni is represented by the astronomer 
and mathematician Abraham b. ^iyya of Barce- 
lona in his ethical work, Meditation of the Soul 
{Hegybn ha-Nefesh, Leipzig, 1860; cf. JE i. 108- 
110), and by the poet Moses ibn Ezra of Granada 

(tll39), in his Garden (dije^), of which only 

fragments are preserved (se^ Steinschneider, Arab, 
Lit., p. 160, no. 3). 

Moses ibn Ezra’s prominent contemporary, the 
philosopher Joseph ibn ^addlk (or Siddik) or Cor- 
dova (t 1149), in his Microcosm, preserved only in a 
Hebrew translation (Olmn fCatdn, ed. S. Hor'ovitz, 
Breslau, 1903), likewise propagates Neo-Platonic 


ideas (cf. M. Doctor, Die Fhilosophie des Josef ibn 
Zaddik, Miinster, 1896; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 
27 ff. ; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, pp. 255-337 ; 
Horovitz, Die Psychologic, pp. 147-207), as does also 
the famous Bible exegete Abraham ibn Ezra of 
Toledo (t 1167) in his numerous Bible commen- 
taries and independent works (M. Friedliinder, 
Essays on the Writings of Abraham ibn Ezra, 
London, 1877 ; for hi.s relation to the Kal&in see 
Schreiner, Der Kaldm, pp. 35-41). 

Altogether in the spirit of Muhammadan Neo- 
Platonisni is the philosophic work Bustan al- Ukfd 
(‘Garden of Intellects’), in seven chapters, by 
Nathanael al-Fayyunii of Yemen (12th cent.), 
published with an English translation and notes 
by David Levine, New York, 1908 (Steinschneider, 
Arab. Lit., § 147). 

In the very popular ethical work. Duties of 
the Heart, Iiy Babya ibn Pakuda of Saragossa, 
which in the Hebrew translation [Dobbt ha-Lehdbdf) 
of Judah ibn Tibbon (1 167) has gone through about 
50 editions, and has been translated into several 
European languages, Neo-Platonic and Soli doc- 
trines are frequently met with, though the author 
shows a marked inclination towards the Kalam 
(see Kaufmann, ‘ Die Theologie des Bachja ibn 
Pakuda,’ in Gesammelte Schriften, ii., and especi- 
ally Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 26). The Arabic 
original under the title Al-hCddjcC ild far di id al- 

uVdh has been edited with a learned introduction 

y A. S. Yahuda (Leyden, 1912). 

Apart from the authors of independent works 
here enumerated, there were several others who, 
through tran.slation into Hebrew of non-Jewish 
Neo-l’latonic writings, have largely contributed to 
the spread and popularization of Neo-Platonic 
doctrines. In some instances the works in ques- 
tion have been preserved in the Hebrew transla- 
tion only, as, e.g., the pseudo-Enipedoclean treatise 
on The Fire Substances, edited i)y D. Kaufmann 
in Stridien iiber Salomon ibn Gctbirol, Budapest, 
1899. 

I Through the influence of this literature various 
I doctrines of Neo-Platonic origin gained entrance 
into Hebrew Bible commentaries and otlier works 
of later authors, who were not always aware of the 
real origin of their ideas. The main stream of 
Neo-Platonic ideas, however, emptied into the 
wide sea of medimval Jewish mysticism, the 
;^abbala (y v.), 

3. The Jewish Aristotelians.— The philosophy 
of Aristotle reached the Arabs and tlie Jews only 
after having undergone considerable changes. 
Aristotle’s early interpreters, especially Porphyry, 
took great liberties in reading into the text certain 
ideas wliich were foreign to Aristotle’s system. 
In the following centuries a number of pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings came into existence, the 
doctrines of which would have been vigorously 
repudiated by the great Stagirite. The lack of 
historical criticism, however, which was common 
to those ages, made the Arabs as well as the J ews 
believe in the genuineness of these writings. 
Obvious contradictions of the system of Aristotle 
were represented as later views of the philosopher, 
or difficulties were smoothed over in some other 
artifleial way. Thus a combination of Aristotelian, 
Neo-Pythagorean, and Neo-Platonic doctrines was 
attributed to Aristotle, the influence of which 
makes itself felt even among the keenest and 
stanchest Peripatetics. 

The first Jewish writer to refer to Aristotle by 
name is the above-mentioned David al-Mukanima^j 
(Steinschneider, JQR xvii. [1905] 357), while his 
younger contemporary, the GiiOn Saadya (892-942), 
though never mentioni^jg Aristotle by name, at 
times adopts some of his philosophic theories, and 
at others assails him bitterly. By this time, then, 
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al 'Kindi) al-Farabl, and other Arabs had made the 
name of Aristotle familiar to Jewish thinkers, but, 
as Kal&m and Neo- Platonism were predominant 
anion^i' the Arabs, the Jews, too, were held under 
their influence, and for nearly two centuries no 
representative of Peripateticisni appeared among 
them. The famous poet Judah Halevi {q.v.) of 
Toledo (t 1140) shows thorough acquaintance with 
the philosophy of Aristotle in his apologetic work 
known nn<ler the title Kuzari (Chazari), which is 
a philosophic dialogue between a Hebrew scholar 
and the king of the Chazars, and which was trans- 
lated into Latin and the leading Euroi>ean lang- 
uages (Steinschneider, Arab. Lit,., § 103). Being 
likewise a strong op^>onent of philosophy, he can- 
not be counted among the Jewish Aristotelians. 
It was not until about the second half of the 12th 
cent, that a real champion of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy appeared in Abraham ibn Baud of Toledo 
(t c. 1180). In a work called The Sublime Faith he 
made the first attempt at reconciliation of Judaism 
with the doctrines of Peripatetic philosophy. Ibn 
Jlftild’s chief interest was the problem of free M ill 
verms predestination. He also discusses at some 
lengtli the problem of ereatio ex nihilo. Here he 
deviates from the Aristotelian assumption of the 
eternal ity of matter, adopting instead with certain 
reservations a theory similar to the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine of emanation. Neo-Platonic ideas find 
expression also in some other parts of the essenti- 
ally Aristotelian Mork {see Guttmann, Die 7?e- 
ligionsphilosophie des A braham ibn Daud, Gdttin- 
gen, 1879 ; Horovitz, Die Psychologic, p. 211 ff.). 

f)f much greater consequence was Moses b. 
Maimxln, commonly called Maimonides 
1135-1204), the greatest Jewish philosopher of the 
Middle Ages. Like Ibn DaQd, whom he frequently 
folloM's, he started out uith the conviction that 
reason, being a gift of God, cannot possibly conflict 
with true religion, which emanates from the same 
source. Aristotle is to Maimonides ‘ the prince of 
philosophers ’ whose theories he opposes to those 
of the Mutakalliman. In his mam philosophic 
M'^ork, The Guide of the Perplexed, he tries to 
demonstrate the identity of Aristotle’s teachings 
Muth those of Judaism. The apparent contradic- 
tion between Aristotle and the Bible is due only 
to a too literal interpretation of the latter. A 
large portion of the work is therefore devoted to 
explaining away the anthropomorphisms of the 
Scriptures. In connexion therewith he discusses 
the divine attributes. Maimonides does not admit 
any positive attributes in the description of God, 
except those referring to God’s actions. God’s 
essence can be described only negatively. The 
last chapters of the first part offer a history of the 
Kalftrn and a trenchant criticism of its methods 
and teachings, which until recent times was the 
most important source of our knowledge about the 
Kal&m. The main philosophic problems, as ereatio 
ex nihilo, unity and incorporeality of God, and 
the nature of prophecy, are admirably treated in 
the second part of the Guide, while the third is 
devoted to questions of a more theological charac- 
ter, such as the origin of evil (theodicy), the extent 
of divine providence, which, contrary to the 
opinion of Aristotle, Maimonides holds, embraces 
all human individuals, and, finally, the meaning 
and purpose of the revealed lav', which is treated 
in much detail. Maimonides identifies religion, as 
expre.ssed in the divine precepts of the Pentateuch, 
with ethics, and tries to show that the precepts, 
if properly understood, have a moral purpose. 

The mam results of his ^ihilosophic investigations 
were formulated by Maimonides in short para- 
CTaphs at the beginning his famous code, called 
Mishneh Tdrdh. Peripatetic philosophy of Aris- 
totle thus appears here as an integral part of a 


code of Jewish law. See, further^rt. Maimon- 

IDKS, 

Of the immediate pupils of Maimonides special 
mention is to be made of Joseph ibn ‘Aknin 
(t Aleppo, 1226), to whom Maimonides dedicated 
his Guide. He is the author of several philosophic 
treatises, some of which were published (see 
Steinschneider, Arab, Lit., §170; J. L. Magnes, 
A Treatise as to Necessary Existence, etc., .Berlin, 
1904 ; W. Bacher, Sepher Musar, do. 1910). 

Maimonides’ works exercised great influence on 
Christian scholastics, especially Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others (Kaufraonn, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, ii. 162 ft.). Among the Jews 
many of his doctrines were strongly op;^sed as 
incompatible with traditional Judaism. This op- 
position led to a wide-spread internal strife and to 
a decline of philosophic studies within the ranks of 
Jewry (see H. Graetz, Hist, of the Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. 622-546, 623 ff.). The numer- 
ous philosophic M’riters of the 13th cent, merely 
repeated the ideas of previous authors. Some of 
them, however, displayed great literary ability and 
indu-stry as translators of foreign Mmrks into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, Vhersetzungen, pp. 42- 
500), as compilers of general encyclopaedias {ib. pp. 
1-42), or as commentators on the works of others. 
Among these writers mention should be made of 
the I’rovencal Shem Tob Palquera (1225-90), a 
profound scliolar and keen literary critic (Malter, 
JQR, new ser., i. [1910-11] 151-181, 451-501); the 
Italian physician Hillel b. Samuel (1220-90), trans- 
lator into Hebrew of several works, among them 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Librr de Gausis, from 
Latin, and author of an independent philosojdiic 
work {Tagmule ha-Nefesh, Lyck, 1874 ; see Stein- 
schneider’s letter in the in trod, to this work) ; 
Isaac Albalag of S. France, an unreserved follower 
of Aristotle, with some leaning, however, touards 
the l^abbftlfi (H. Auerbach, Jsaak Albalag, Bres- 
lau, 1906) ; Joseph ibn Caspi of Argentiere (1340), 
the most prolific writer of that period (see E. 
Henan and A. Neubauer, in Hist. litUraire de la 
France, Paris, 1893, xxxi. 477-547), and his con- 
temporary, the poet Jedaiah Penini of Hc^ziers, 
yvhoBie Exainen Mundi, an ethical work in a highly 
poetical Hebrew style, M as one of the most popular 
books of the Middle Ages. It was translatea into 
Latin and most of the modern languages (Eng. by 
T. Goodman, London, 1806), and very frequently 
published with various commentaries (Renan- 
Neubauer, pp. 359-402). 

During the first half of the 14th cent. Jewish 
Peripateticism once more came into great repute 
through Levi b. Gershon ([y.u.] Gersonides, Magis- 
ter Leo Hebrseus, t c. 1344) of Bagnols, after 
Maimonides the keenest and the most consistent 
Jewish Aristotelian of the Middle Ages. Levi is 
the author of numerous philosophic commentaries 
on books of the Bible ana on the works of Averroes 
as well as of a comprehensive independent M'ork 
called MilfyamCth *Ad6nai (‘ Battles of the Lord’), 
which established his fame (Renan-Neubauer, up. 
686-644 ; Kellermann, Die Kampfe Gottes, Berlin, 
1914 ; cf. Husik, JQR vii. [1917]). 

Of great interest for the history of philosophy 
are the works of Moses Narboni of Narbonne (t c. 
1362), sumamed Maitre Vidal Bellsom (Belliomme). 
Like Gersonides, he wets an ardent exponent of 
Peripatetic - Averroistic philosophy. He wrote 
valuable commentaries on the works of Avicenna, 
Ghazitll, Ibn Tufail, Averroes, and Maimonides 
{Guide), as well as several independent works on 
pliiloBophio subjects (Renan-Neubauer, pp. 666- 
681). 

A philosopher of great originality was ^asdai 
Crescas of Barcelona and Saragossa (1340-1410), 
author of a profound work entitled Or *Addnai 
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(* Light of God«l). Qasdai marks a decided turn in 
the history of Jewish philosophy. Far from con- 
tinuing the Peripatetic doctrines of Maimonides 
and Gersonides, he, like GhazS^li among the Arabs, 
tried to demolish the whole structure of the philo- 
sophers’ world-conception, showing the inadequacy 
of reason to establiKh the truth, which, he claims, 
can be obtained only on the lirm basis of revealed 
religion. Qasdai’s work exercised great influence 
on S]>iAoza, many essential jpoints in the latter’s 
^stein having been taken from the former (M. 
Joel, Don Chasdai Creskati* religionsphilosophisrhe 
Lehreyiy Breslau, 1866, Zur Genesis der Lehre 
^inoza'Sy do. 1871 ; J. Wolfsohn, Der Einfluss 
UazdlVs auf Chisditi Crescas, Frankfort, 1905). 

The l^araite Jews of the period under considera- 
tion also produced a philosopher of prominence in 
the person of Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia, Asia 
Minor, whose Tree of Life (hnished in 1346) com- 
pares fairly with the Guide of Maimonides, after 
which it was modelled (see F. Delitzsch, Ahron hen 
Elia’s , . . System der Religionsphilosophie, 

Lemzig, 1841; Schreiner, Der Kaldm, p. 6711.). 

Towards the end of the 14th cent. Prohat lOuran 
(Spain), commentator of Maimonides’ Guide and 
author of several other works, arrests attention as 
a man of philosophic learning and critical acumen 
(S. Gronemaiin, De Frojiatii Durani Vita ac 
Studiis, Breslau, 1869), He is greatly excelled by 
his namesake, Simon Duran of Majorca (1361-1444), 
a man of keen intellect and vast Jewish and secular 
learning, who wrote numerous works, amoni' them 
one of an ('ncyclopa‘dic character, in which he 
shows perfect familiarity with the problems of 
philosoi>hy and all the sciences of the Middle 
Ages (see Guttmann, MGWJ lii. [1908] 41-72, liii. 
[1909] 46-79, 199-228), 

The best known philosophic writer of the 15th 

cent, is Joseph Albo (t c. 1444), a pupil of yasdai 
Crescas. lie is the author of the very popular 

book, (‘Principles’), which is character- 
istic of the change that took place wdthin the 
ranks of the Jewish thinkers during the 15th cent, 
(see A. Tanzer, Die Heligionsphilosophie Joseph 
Albo’s, Frankfort, 1896). Partly owing to the 
sharp criticism of yasdai, Peripateticism had 
gradually given place to doctrines which were more 
m keeping with the spirit of Judaism. Among 
the w liters of this period worthy of mention are 
Joseph b. Shem Tob and his son Shem T(>b, both 
in Spain, the former a very independent writer and 
critic, the latter a strict follower of Maimonides 
and commentator of his Guide (see Guttmann, 
MGWJ Ivii, [191.3] 177 ff.); Abraham Bibago of 
Huosca (t e. 1490), author of commentaries on 
Averroes and of The Path of Faith, a valuable 
philosophic presentation and defence of the Jewish 
religion (Stcinschneider, Vbersetz ungen, § 38, p. 
168); Judah Messer Leon of Mantua, author of 
several works, among them a compendium of logic 
and a commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics (Husik, 
Judah Messer LeorCs Commentary on the ‘ Vetus 
Logica,’ Leyden, 1906) ; Elijah del Medigo of 
Crete (1450-93), the famous professor of philosophy 
at the universities of Padua and other Italian 
cities, author of Behinat ha-Dat (‘ Investigation of 
Religion ’) and of several commentaries in elegant 
Latin on works of Aristotle and AveiToes, some 
written at the request of his pupil and friend. 
Count Pico de Mirandola(8teinschneider, Ubersetz- 
ungen, p. 973) ; Isaac Araina of Zamora (t 1494), 
author of the very popular philosophic homiletical 
Offering qf Isaac, part of which was translated 
into Latin and made the subiect of an academic 
dissertation by Anton J. von cler Ilardt (1729 ; see 
Steinschneider, Vbersetztingen, p. 214 f. ; Zeitschr. 
fur hebr. Bibliographic, iii. [1899] 17, no. 209; JE 
ii. 66) J the Catalonian Abraham Shalom (t 1492), 


translator of Albertus Magnus’s Philosophia 
Pauperum and of a treatise by Marsilius Ingenus, 
and author of the learned work Neweh S/uilom 
(Steinschneider, Vbersetzungen, pp. 465, 469) ; 
Don Isaac Abravaiiel (1437-1508), treasurer of 
Alfonso V. of Portugal, the most prolific writer of 
that period, author of voluminous Bible commen- 
taries and other works, which u ere much studied 
and highly esteemed also by Christian scholars 
(Guttmann, Die rehgionsphilosophischen Lehren des 
Isaac Abravanel,Bxii^\eM, 1915); Judah Abravanel 
(son of the preceding), called Leo llebrauis, a Neo- 
Platonist of the It^ian Renaissance period, who 
has made himself famous as a philoso})lior by his 
work Dialoghi di amore, which Avent through many 
editions in' the Italian original and in various 
translations (Munk, Melanges, ])p. 622-528 ; B. 
Zliiimels, Leo Hebreeus, Leij)7,ig, 1886, Leone Hebreo 
Neue Studien, Vienna, 1892). 

With the expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492) 
the centre of .Jewish mediaeval secular civilization 
was destroyed. A considerable number of Hebrew 
authors were busy writing on religious jihilosophic 
subjects also during the following centuries, especi- 
ally in Italy, where many of the Spanish exiles had 
settled, but none of their writings can be considered 
as an original contribution to Jewish philosophy. 
The Jewisii philosophers of great prominence that 
still appeared on the scene, such as Baruch Spinoza, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and others of more recent 
times, were not the continuators of what is known 
as ‘ Jewish ’ philosophy, and are, therefore, not to 
be discussed here. They belong to the history of 
philosophy in general. 

In summing up it may be said that, while on the 
whole the Jews as philosophers play only a second- 
ary rdle, ‘ they indisputably sliare with the Arabs 
the merit of having preserved and propagated the 
science of philosophy during the centuries of bar- 
barism, and of having exercised for a certain period 
a civilizing influence on the European world’ 
(Muiik, Melanges, p. 611). 

Litbratorb. — W orks on individual Ruthors having been re- 
ferred to in the text, we quote here only works that deal with 
Jewish philosophy in general ; W. Bacher, Die Hibelexeijese 
der juaiseken lieligxonsphUosophen den Mitielatters Vfrr 
MaimUni, Slrassburg, 18t>2 (cf. his H\b<l/>xsgeHe Moses Mai- 
mihu's, do. 1806) ; S. Bernfeld, Pn'at Kfohtm, Warsaw, 1897 ; 
P. Bloch, Die judische lieligioruphilosophie, in Winter and 
Wunsche, Dienidische lAtteralur, Berlin, 1897, ii. 699-794, also 
separately ; M. Eisler, Vorlcsungen uber die fudischen Philo- 
sophen des Mittelalters, 3 vols., Vienna, 1870-83 ; I. Goldziher, 
in Die KuUvr der Gegenwart, 1. [1913] 301-337 ; S. Horovltz, 
Die Pspchologie bei den jtidischen lieligionsphilosophen des 
Mittelalters, 4 vols., Breslau, 1898-1912 , I. Husik, A IJist. of 
Medieval Jevrish Philosophy, New York, 1916 ; D. Kaufmann, 
Gesch. der Attributenlehre in der fudisrhen Religionsphilosopkie 
des Mittelalters, (lotha, 1877 ; P. J Muller, De godsle^r der 
♦njrfdetetticffcAeJotfen, Groningen, 1898 ; S.Munk, Milanges de 

? hilo8ophie juive et arabe, 'Z vols., Pans, 1857-59 (of. B. Beer, 
*htlo8ophic undphilosophische SchrifttdelkrderJnden, Leipzijr, 
1852); D. Neumark, Gesch. derrudischen Phitosophie des Mtt- 
telaXters, Berlin, 1907-10; M. Schreiner, Der Jialdm in der 
jUdisehen Literatur, do. 1895 ; J. Spiegler, Gesch. der Philo- 
sophie des Judenthums, Leipzig, 1891. 

Henry Maltek. 

PHILOSOPHY (Muslim).— I. The earliest atti- 
tude of Islam to reflective thought. — The heathen 
period of Arabian history, ‘ the time of ignorance’ 
{jdhiliya), came to an end when Muhammad re- 
ceived his divine revelation from the hands of the 
archangel Gabriel. The Qur’an contains everything 
that man needs to know. In point of fact, Jiow- 
ever, it supplies but scanty materials for the 
philosophical spirit ; and of suc^h materials already 
in existence it was the wisdom of Luqman alone 
(cf. Qur’an, xxxi.)-~a body of religioius and practi- 
cal ethics that might be compared to the l>ook of 
Proverbs — that found admission into the bible of 
Islam, Had Muhammad known of philosophers 
in the Greek sense of '‘ihe term, he wovud doubtless 
have doomed them, as he doomed the poets, to the 
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Fire. The Tradition ascribes to him the charac- 
teristic savin", ‘ The devil is found upon the way 
of the solitary,’ and philosophers are, as a rule, 
solitary men. As time, however, reconciles all 
opposites, the Prophet, according to the Tradi- 
tion, likewise said that the first thing created by 
God was knowledge (ilm) or reason (aql). His 
son-in-law, 'All, the fourth khallfahy who was 
regarded hy many heretics of a later age as the 
first Arabian philosopher properly so called, is 
reported to have said, ‘ iMiilosophy is tlie lost 
sheep of the faithful ; take it up again, even if 
from the infidel.’ Further, the Socratic maxim 
‘ Know thyself ’—in a somewhat mystical or j>an- 
theistic sense — was put into the mouth both or the 
Prophet himself and of his son-in-law. 

To the mind of Muhammad All&h was pre- 
eminently the Powerful, the Wise. Primarily, 
indeed, he ia the Powerful, who can do all things, 
and does as he wills, and it is rather in a secondary 
sense tliat he is the Wise — an attribute that here 
properly means ‘all - knowing,’ for primitive 
thouglit dwells more upon the compass than upon 
the content or the mode of knowledge. Allah’s 
wisdom might, in fact, be characterizoiT as shrewd- 
ness or sagacity. Just as the merchants of Mecca 
enter their transactions in their books, so Allah 
notes down the deeds of men ; he is quick at cal- 
culation ; ho is something of a schemer. His 99 
beautiful names or attributes do not include reason. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that his rasul 
should speak as time and circumstances demand, or 
according to the changing moods of his own soul. 

2 . lsld.m in contact with Hellenistic and Christ- 
ian thought* — A change ensued when Islam, 
in the first century of its existence, spread to 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and came into touch 
with the Hellenistic and Cliristian culture of these 
lands. To begin with, it had to come to terms 
with Christian theology. The Christians whom the 
Muslims had subjugated were far above their new 
masters in the dialectic art, and the sons and grand- 
sons of the latter became the pupils of the subject 
peoples. The polemical and apologetic activities 
of the Christians brougiit to view certain naive 
inconsistencies and defects in the religious law and 
the Tradition of Islfi-rn. The problems of theo- 
logical metaphysics which above all others gave 
occasion to disputes and so led to the formulation 
of doctrines and systems were as follows : (a) 
divine righteousness and man’s freedom and re- 
sponsibility ; {b) the eternity of God’s word ; (c) 
the unity of God and His attributes ; and {d) the 
relation of God to man and to the world. 

In the discussion of these problems, more par- 
ticularly during the first three centuries of Muslim 
development, political faction played a part some- 
times of decisive, sometimes or merely secondary, 
importance. W e cannot enter into this here ; tlie at- 
tendant disputes concern us only in so far as they led 
to the development of logical or dialectic methods 
(see art. Kalam, vol. vii. p. 637 ff.) and prepared 
the way for the progress of philosophic thinking. 

The results of the conflict between the Mu’tazil- 
ite Kalam and the Kalara ranking as orthodox in 
Sunnite Islam may be summarized as follows. 
The Christian doctrine of human freedom (a) was 
rejected, as was also a doctrine that had been 
developed in various ways under philosophical 
influences, viz. that the attributes of God are not 
to be differentiated at all, or are to be differenti- 
ated only in the slightest degree, from the unity 
of His being (c). On the other hand, the doctrine 
(6) of the eternity of the divine word (the Logos) 
was applied to the Qur’&n and became a Mu^im 
dogma ; while, finally, the relation of God to the 
world and to man {d) receir^ed various interpreta- 
tions of either a rationalistic or a mystical type. 


The more rationalistic explanation predominates 
in the orthodox Kal^m of the early centuries, just as 
it does in the Qur’an. It starts from the view that 
the world is the work of Allah, and that man is 
his slave. It accordingly makes little inquiry 
regarding natural causes or human motives, and 
refers all that takes pla(!e in the world and in the 
soul to the omnipotent and inscrutable will of 
God. Every change is therefore something absol- 
utely new. There is no causal connexion, con- 
tinuous procreation, in the world ; every occmrrence 
is a fresli act of creation. A peculiar modification 
of the atomistic philosimhy on these lines was 
adopted by orthodox Islam (cf. art. Atomic 
Theory, vol. ii. n. 202 f.). 

Among many Muslim sects, liowever, and especi- 
ally in the Shi* ah, and in all schools of Silfiite 
mysticism, the divine is brought into closer rela- 
tions with man and the world, or, conversely, men 
and the world are deified.^ Like the Greek and 
Arabic Neo-Platonists, these sects adopted a 
thought expressed in the Theertetus (176 B), viz. 
that the great object of our reflexion is to become 
as like God as is possible for man. By a mystical 
overstraining of this idea the desiderated ‘ likeness ’ 
(6goi'w<rts 0€<^ Kard. rd dvvardy) is sometimes conceived 
as complete unification. For the most part, how- 
ever, the idea is expressed in a more cautious form ; 
thus, under the influence t)f Christianity, man was 
regarded as the image of God, and from this point 
of view it was asserted that one who knows him- 
self knows also his Lord. Servile obedience, 
moreover, gives place to love, and the devout- 
servant becomes a fellow-worker with God. In 
minds of an ecstatic cast, how(‘ver, an extravagant 
mysticism tends ever to pass into a j)aiitheism for 
which the human ego becomes God and the world 
an empty show (cf. art. JjjALiiAJ, v(»l. vi. p. 480 
The merit of having l>een t he first to reconcile the 
rationalistic or scholastic trend of thought with 
the mystical in a fashion that proved satisfactory 
to the Islam of subsequent times belongs to al- 
Ghazall (cf, art. Ethics [Muslim], vol. v. p. 508 f.). 
In reality both tendencies were at one in the view 
that it Ls Allah who works all in all, while a more 
extreme form of mysticism added that he w all 
in all. 

3. Early influence of philosophy upon Mu'tazil- 
ite thinkers.— The extent to which the Mutazilite 
thinkers of Basra, even by the 9th cent. A.D., had 
allowed their teaching to he influenced by philo- 
sophy is best seen in the writings of al-Na^?am 
(t A.U. 845) and his pupil al-Jafii? ( | A.D. 869). 

According to al-Na^;fam, man lias in virtue of 
his reason the capacity of knowing that God exists. 
God, in His essential nature, is not will, but know- 
ledge. Nor is He able to do all things ; on the 
contrary, He can do only what is good, i.e. what 
He knows is best for Ilis servants. From the 
goodness of God’s character, moreover, it follows 
that He could not have created the world better 
than it actually is. Creation is to be regarded as, 
in its divine aspect, a single act by which all things 
were brought into being simultaneously ; in other 
words, one thing is contained in another, and the 
whole variety of existing things — minerals, plants, 
animals, men — are in the process of time evolved 
from their original state of latency {kumun). 
Tims, e.g.y all the i^enerations of mankind were 

S otentially existent in Adam, the first man. This 
octrine of creation as a single act stands in direct 
opposition to the view that God creates all things 
afresh every moment, as was taught in the ato- 
mistic Kalam. 

Al'Na^^am likewise maintains that, while God, 

I In what decrees this mystical phase was C9nditioned by 
native asceticism and by Persian and Indian influences need not 
be discussed here. 
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by the necessity of His nature, wills and does what 
accords with His wisdom and goodness, and while 
nature can work only in conformity with the 
constitution given to it at the creation, the human 
soul, with its freedom of volition and action, 
stands midway between the two. The human 
body and its physical activities are certainly sub- 
ject to natural law, but the soul, which resides in 
the lx)dy as in a vessel, or interpenetrates it in 
every ^^art and so makes it an instrument, is free. 
Somewhat obscurely al-Na^?am speaks of the soul 
as the real and veritable man ; it would seem that 
here certain Pythagorean-IUatonic and Stoic ele- 
ments were mingled together in his thought; and 
we are reminded also of Qu.stft b. liilqA’s specula- 
tions regarding the soul and the life-spirit {iryeOfia, 
Arab, rtlh), which owe much to the intluence of 
Galen. 

Al*Na^?am, in his theory of the material world, 
stands opposed to the atomistic, view. He main- 
tains the continuity, or rather the complete inter- 
penetration, of all material thing.s (the Stoic Kpdais 
5i 8\ii}v ?). This accords admirably with his doc- 
trine of involution {kurniin ; see above), according to 
which every thing is contained in every other. The 
so-called atom, he holds, is infinitely divisible. 
'Phen, with a view to explaining how infinitely 
divisible spaces can be traversed, he advances his 
fantastic cloctrine of the ‘spring’ or ‘leap’ {iafra). 

Al-dri\ii^, the pupil of al-Na??am, while he 
devoted himself more to literature than to philo- 
soph;^, yet played an important part in the diffusion 
of philosophic culture in Islam. What is usually 
ascribed to him in the way of nhilosophical do(j^' 
trine may be traced almost wholly to his teacher, 
as, c.r;., Ids theory that God, having once created 
the world, (iannot anniliilate it again, that the 
only leal activity of man consists in the inward 
exercise of hi.s will, etc. His most effective work 
is probably found in his compilations in the philo- 
sophy of nature, in which he cites not only Pytlia- 
goras, Plato, Democritus, and Aristotle, but also 
Tiermes and Zoroaster, Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist. Like al-Na^?flni, al-Jahi? belongs to the 
older school of jihiloHophical thought in Islam — 
tJie school which Arabian tradition traces back to 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and other pro-Socratic 
or even mythical thinkers. 

4. Influences of an older emanational and redemp- 
tive metaphysic. — It is a widely prevalent tradition 
in Arabic literature that the earliest philosophy, 
which was traced back to Hermes, Agatlios Daimon, 
Asklepios, Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, Empedocles, 
BalinUs (Apollonius of 'ryana), and others, found 
its way from Alexandria through Antioch and 
^larr&n to the countries lying farther east. In 
this movement an important r61e was, as it 
seems, played by the ^abians of yarrlin (cf. art. 
^ARRANIANS, vol. vi. p. 619f.). During the Muslim 
period ^arran was for centuries the centre of a 
Hellenistic community which combined certain 
elements of the ancient Babylonian astral religion 
with the Hermetic yvCxn^. The knowledge of 
divine mysteries was said to have been conveyed 
to them oy the primitive revelation given to the 
Uranians, especially Hermes and Agatnos Daimon, 
who were identified with the prophets Seth and 
Enoch (Arab. Idris). This revelation, or philo- 
sophy of enlightenment, consists in a graduated 
sy.‘<tem of emanation, the principal stages being — 
with some variation in the order — (1) God, or the 
First Cause, (2) reason, (3) the soul, (4) matter, 
and (5) nature. These proceed successively from 
one another, and each higher stage, even after its 
emergence from the antecedent one, still continues 
to influence the lower. The highest being is 
usually conceived as light, and the action of the 
higher ur>on the lower is represented as being 


mediated by light. This nietaphysic of light like- 
wise may have been compounded from speculations 
of Hellenistic philosophy and Persian religion. 
Connected with it at every point is a species of 
mathematics that plays fancifully with letters 
and numbers, as also astrology, alchemy, and 
magic, or the science of talismans. Nevertheless, 
the leading idea — the thought that stands at the 
centre of all these speculative exercises — is that of 
the salvation of the soul, which longs to escape 
from the evil (or, at least, imperfect), sensuous, 
and material world to its original source ; and it 
is uj>on the i)ath of aHcetic-ism and meditation that 
the soul seeks ro-union with the spiritual or divine 
world. 

Among the adherents of this philosophy of 
revelation and redemption, as also among the 
extreme mystics, a spirit of eclecticism and syii- 
cretism was largely prevalent. Among all peoples 
and in all religions and philosophies these thinkers 
found one and tho same trutli — the same divine 
light — though in various gradations of purity. 
Even those who externally gave their adhesion to 
Islam did not regard that religion as the highest 
and final revelation. The anthropomorphic and 
crudely sensuous language of the Qur’an was inter- 
preted allegorically without the slightest mis- 
giving, for to these thinkers truth lay solely in 
the inner sense. 

Elements of this philosophy of revelation, com- 
bined with Persian and Indian wisdom, are even 
yet more popular in the East than the systems 
formed more or less on Neo- Platonic models by the 
so-called Aristotelians of Islam. Directly or in- 
directly, the intellectual life of Islam had been 
permanently influenced by Pythagoras and Plato 
Jong before it opened the door to the thought of 
Aristotle. 

5. The introduction of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.— Not only among tho Sahians of ^arran, 
but also in tlieiCJiristian schools and monasteries 
of Syria, as well as in the medical school instituted 
by Khosrau i. in Yundai-Sahur, a beginning had 
teen made with the study of Greek writings and 
the trailfllation of Greek scientific and philosoplii- 
cal works into Syriai;, even before the Muslim 
conquest. Besides the works of Ilijqioerates and 
Galen, a lar^e number of mathematical and astro- 
nomical writings, and at length nearly all the 
works of Aristotle, were thus translated. This 
work of translation was greatly encouraged by the 
Ahhasid khallfahs Mansur and Harun al-Uashid, 
and ejmeeially Ma’mun. Most of the translators 
were Syrian Christians, though Jews, Sabians 
belonging to ^a^ran, and now and again Muslims 
(c.//., al-Kindi) did their part. By profession they 
were generally physicians, their great aim being, 
of course, to promote their own special study. 
From the 4th to the 8th cent, the Greek hooks 
were translated into Hyriac ; from the 8th to the 
10th, into Arabic, either from Syriac versions or 
directly from tho original. Probably the more 
eminent Arabian translators of the 9tli cent., such 
as Qusta b. Lilqa (c. 835 ; a Christian of Balabak), 
Thabit b. Qurra (a Sahian resident in yarran ; 
1 901 ), and especially the Christian physician y unain 
b. Ishaq (809-873) and his pupils, worked in part 
directly from the Greek. From the end of tho 
9th cent, the work of translation was confined 
almost entirely to Aristi^telian or pseudo-Aristo- 
telian writings, with their paraphrases and com- 
mentaries. 

Neither the natural philosophers nor the theo- 
logians received the works of Aristotle without 
opposition. Till well on in the 9th cent., M’hen 
the Hermetic ypQais or the Pythagorean- Platonic 
wisdom was still in t’ e ascendant, Aristotle was 
known almost solely as a logician (^dhib al-man^iq) 
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— a fact the most convincing proof of which is 
found in the work of the celebrated physician 
Razi (t A.D. 923 or 932). The physical, and even 
more the metaphysical, teachings of the Stagirite 
met at first with vigorous resistance. This was 
esjiecially the case with his doctrine that the world 
was eternal, i.e. without beginning — a view prob« 
ably at first identified with a doctrine widely 
current in the East, viz. that of the Dahrites.^ 
It was but natural that theologians of different 
schools, as, c.//., the Shiite Hisham b. al-^aqam 
{a contemporary of Na??ani), the Mutazilite Abu 
Hashim of Ba§ra (t 933), and the orthodox al- 
Ashari (873-935), should issue polemical pamphlets 
against the oneroaehing philosophy. These writers 
often found support in tne arguments of Aristotle’s 
Christian commentator, Johannes l*hiloponoB 
(Yahya the grammarian), whose writings were 
well known in the East. 

On the other hand, al-Kindi and al-Farilbi, the 
first so-called ' philosophei^s,’ or Peripatetics, in 
Islam, following tlie example of the Neo-Platonists, 
sought to demonstrate the essential harmony of 
Plato and Aristotle. This task was greatly facili- 
tated by the fact that the Arabic translations 
includetf numerous pseudo-Aristotelian writings 
some or all of which they regarded as authentic. 
Among these p.seiidograph8 were the so-called 
Theologia ArL^totelis (an abstract of the Enneads 
of Plotinus), the Liber de Cansis (an abstract of 
the Srotxelwcrts d€o\oyiK-fi of Proclus), the Book of the 
Apple (a Hermetic imitation of Plato’s Phcedo)^ 
the Sevretum Seerctorum^ etc. Even in a later 
and more critical age, as the Politics of Aristotle 
was still unknown in Islrun, a great mass of 
Platonic material from the licpublic and the Laws 
was incorporated {e.g., by Tbn Kushd) with the 
Aristotelian philosoj)hy. 

The line of more or less Plat onizing Aristotelians 
in Islam begins with Jaqub b. Isfiftci al-Kindl 
(t after 870). As the earliest Muslim philosopher 
of Arabian descent — previous thinkers having been 
Syrians or Persians, and, later, Turks, Berbers, 
etc. — al-Kindi is styled ‘ the philosopher of the 
Arabs.’ In theological matters he belonged to 
the Mutazilite school. One great article of his 
teaching was the righteousness of God, and he also 
laid stress upon the unity {i.e. the absence of 
properties) of uie divine nature. Doctrines common 
to various religions, and especially the general 
belief of mankind in a Creator who reveals himself 
in prophecy, al-Kindi recognizetl as expressing the 
truths of reason. His pliilosophical syncretism 
enabled him to desciy everywhere traces of a 
divine truth v\ liich flows in various channels from 
a single source. 

Al-Kindi was known to mediaeval Christendom 
mainly as an astrologer and a student of medicine. 
In the East, however, his significance rests upon 
his having been one of the first to engage in a 
thoroughgoing study of Aristotle’s works. It was 
owing to that study, as perhaps also to his sound 
understanding, that he could so strongly inveij^li 
against alchemy and various forms of tlie belief in 
miracles. It was also of importance for the de- 
velopment of philosophy in Islam that, with the 
support of Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary 
on the de Anirna of Aristotle, he introduced the 
doctrine of a manifold voOs (Arab. 'aql). Here he 
distinguished four types of reason, viz. {a) the ever 
actual or active 'aql — the source or essence of all 
spiritual entities in the world, and thus probably 
equivalent to God and the pure spirits who direct 
the celestial spheres ; ® (6) the 'agl as the constitu- 

1 Cf. artt. ‘ I)ahr/ ‘ Dahriya,’ in El i. 894 f. 

2 The term 'agl fa'dl wm, after al-Kindi’s time, applied princi- 
pally to the spirit emanating from*':he lowest heavenly (t.r. the 
lunar) sphere. 


tion or potentiality of the human sqjil ; (c) the agl 
as those properties or faculties of the soul of whicn 
she can at every moment avail herself ; and (t/) the 
'aql in the state of outward manifestation. The 
passage from (5) to (c), i.e. the development of the 
potential into the habitual reason, is usually re- 
garded as effected by the prime, ever active reason. 
This doctrine of 'a’ql^ somewhat modified as time 
went on, is found also in the greater philosophers 
of Islam (cf. artt. FarSbi, vol. v. p. J'oT 11., 
Avicenna, vol. ii. p. 272 ff‘., Avekroes, vol. ii. p. 
262 ff.). 

6. Difference between the older and the newer 
type of thought. — The difference between the older 
philosophical movement, with its Neo- Pythagorean 
and Neo-Platonizing tendencies, and the Togico- 
motaphysical school of the Aristotelians receives 
its most apposite illustration from a comparison of 
the en^clopoedic system which the Ihwan al-Safa 
(‘ The Faithful of Basra’), about the middle of the 
10th cent., imposed upon the data of their know- 
ledge with the classification of the sciences found 
in al- Farabi (t a.d, 950). The Faithful of Basra 
arranged the 52 treatises composing their philo- 
60 |)hical eneytdopoedia as follows : 

i. The first part comprises the propsedeutlo sciences : first 
(in conformity with the precedent of the Platonic school) 
matbematicji, and then logic. Matlienmtics they divided into 
(1) arithmetic, (2) geometry, (8) astronomy, or rather astrology, 
( 4 ) geography, (6) music, and (6) the doctrine of arithmetical 
and geouietru^I proportion (with much trifling). In all theae 
six treatises the great object is to rouse the soul from ‘ foolish 
slumber and careless sleep,' and to lead it from the sensuous to 
what lies beyond — the spiritual. The transition to logic is 
made m the next three treatises, viz. (7) on the theoretical 
sciences, (8) on the practical sciences, ana (9) on the various 
customs or characteristics of mankind. Logic, again, in con- 
formity with earlier tradition, deals with (10) the hayoye (of 
Porphyry), (11) the (Aristotelian) categories, (12) rrtpl ipfiriy€ia^, 
(18) the Prior Analptics, and (14) the Posterior Analytics. 

ii. The second section treats of the science of nature on its 

f ihysical side, but, as the l^^wan rerarded the physical as of 
ittle value, their theme here— not only for purnoses of edifica- 
tion, but quite directly — was often the soul itself. This section 
consists of seventeen treatises (nos. 1&-31), viz. (15) elucidation 
of the fundamental conceptions — matter and form, sp.'ice, time, 
and motion, (16) the heavens and the earth, (17) genesis and 
dissolution, (18) meteorology, (1!)) mineralogy, (20) nature in 
general, (21) botany, (22) zoology, (28) the structure of the 
human body, (24) sense perception, (2.')) development of the 
human embryo under the influence of the heavenly bodies, (26) 
man as a microcosm, (27) the development of individual soulis 
(28) the faculty of cognition, (2U) the contemplation of death 
and life, (30) pleasure and pain, (81) the diverse languages of 
the nat ions. 

iii. The subject of the third part is the spiritual world — the 
soul (nafs) and the reason ('agl ) — which is dealt with In ten 
treatises (nos. 32-41), as follows : (82) spiritual principles accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, (3.8) spiritual principles according to the 
Ihwan al-^fft, (84) the world as man on a large scale, (3.'>) 
thought and its object, (86) theory of the spheres, the genesw 
and dissolution of the world, (37) the soul's love and longing 
for God, (38) resurrc-ction (in a spiritual sense), (89) the kinds 
of motion, (40) causes and the caused, and (41) deflmtiona 
and descriptions of things. The leading thought of all these 
treatises is that the spiritual is the essence and cause of the 
physical, and that the soul, which stands midway between 
reason ^agl) and nature (tabVa), yearns for its primal source. 

Iv. The fourth section deals with the supreme, divine world, 
the world of divine law (ndmtlssv<i/ioc), and contains eleven 
treat ises (nos. 42-52), viz. (42) the various religions and philo- 
sophies (their common object being the welfare of the soul), 
(43) the way to God, (44) the Ihwan al-Qaf&’s profession of faith 
in the immortality of the soul, (46) the life of the Ihwftn aM;^afa 
in loyal fellowship for mutual aid, (46) faith, (47) the divine 
law (ndmus), or prophetic revelation (interpreted allegorically, 
of course), (48) homily and exhortation, (49; the practice of the 
spiritual life, (56) communal life (in the State ana other associa- 
tions), (.51) the order of the world, (62) miracles and the magic 
arts, angels and demons. 

Al-Farabi, in his Enumeration of the Sciences^ 
arranges the material in a somewhat different 
order, thus : 

i. The science of language, in seven parts, discusses (1) the 
word, (2) the sentence, (3, 4) the rules of their formation and 
construction, (5, 6) correct speech and writing, and (7) the 
technique of verse. 

ii. Logic, which is closely associated with linguistic science, 
is divided into eight parts, corresponding to the six books of 
the Organon (The Catenaries, Interpretation, First and Second 
Analytics, Topics, Sophistical Argnmevts), together with (7 
the Rhstorie and (8) the Poetics of Aristotle. While rhetoric 
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«nd poetics belor j, on their technical side, to linguisticg, they 
Are here treated under logic as the theory of representing and 
imitating the real. According to this view, which came to have 
great importance In the East, the sequence of the subjects— 
topics, sophistics, rhetoric, poetics— forms a descending scale 
of the probable or the false which gradually declines from the 
high level of certain and demonstrative knowledge dealt with 
in the Analytics. 

iii. Mathematical science consists of seven divisions, as 
follows ; (1) arithmetic, (2) geometry, (3) theory of perspective, 
(4i astronomy, (6) music, (6) theory of measure and weight, and 
(7) tetihnique. 

iv. Katural science is divided into eight parts, viz. (1) doctrine 

of the principles of all material things aKodao-ir), (2) the 

earth and the sky, (3) genesis and dissolution, (4, 5) meteorology. 
(0) mineralogy, (7) botany, (8) zoology, with which is conjoinecl 
psychology (as a natural science). 

V. Metaphysics, or (likewise in Aristotle’s terminology) 
theology, has the following three provinces : (1) the doctrine 
of the existent in general, together with its accidents, (2) the 
principles of the special sciences (logic, mathematics, physics), 
and (8) the doctrine of purely spiritual beings and their grada- 
tion, with God as the highest stage. 

vi. Politics. —In this section, as the Aristotelian writings on 
practical philosophy were not as yet translated, or were trans- 
lated only in part, there is a considerable representation of Pla- 
tonic elements, though al-F&rabi seems to have been acipiainted 
with the Nicomachean Ethics. 

vii. Legislative science, i.e. the science of faith and of re- 
ligious duty. 

Such agreement as is found lietween the classi- 
iication of the Ihwan al-Safa and that of al- Farabi 
is due to the introductory treatises of Amnionius 
and Johannes Philoponus. Characteristic differ- 
ences, however, appear botli in the arrangement 
and in the exposition ; as regards the former, the 
foregoing outline will enable the reader to com- 
pare the two systems, while, as regards the latter, 
it is impossible here to go more fully into detail. 
The material distinction may be briefly expres.sed 
by saying that tlie longing of the soul, which, ac- 
cording to the Ihwan, aspires to return to its 
celestial source, gives place in Farftbi to a more 
tranquil and broader contemplation of all things 
in the light of reason. 

7* Muslim philosophy in the West. — The pro- 
gress of Muslim culture in the West — in N, Africa, 
Spain, and Sicily — was in many respects a dupli- 
cate of the Oriental development. What Ir&q and 
the city of Baghdad passed througli in the 9th 
cent, was in the 10th repeated in Andalusia and 
its capital, Cordova. Conditions in the West, 
liowever, w'ere of a more simple kind ; gradation.^ 
of culture were fewer ; and Spain, true to its 
orthodox bent botli before and after tlie Muslim 
invasion, was only superficial W influenced by any 
of the sects and factions of the East. Nevertheless, 
some of the main currents of Muslim thought 
made their way to the West. As a result of 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and even more of scientific 
journeys extending as far as E. Persia, Andalu- 
sians became acquainted with the science and 
philosophy of the East, and those who travelled 
orought home books. Oriental scholars, again, 
frequently moved westwards in order to fina em- 
ployment. In the first half of the 9tli cent. Abil 
Bafer Farai b. Salam, a physician of literary at- 
tainments belonging to Cordova, made a journey 
of the kind indicated to Irftq, and, e.g., attended 
the lectures of al-Ja^ii^ in Ba^ra. On his return 
to his native city he disseminated there the 
writings and the theology of that Mutazilite 
teacher, and also the first germs of Greek philo- 
sophy. 

Somewhat later in the 9th cent, the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean philosoiihy found its way into Spain under 
the mask of Sufiite and Batinite (see oelow, § 8 ) 
mysticism. It purported to rest ufion the authority 
of Empedocles. Its chief representatives here were 
iAIu^ammad b. Masarra, a Muslim of Spanish de- 
.scent, and the Jewish thinker Ibn Gabirol (q.v.). 

Ibn Masarra, who wag born in Oordova in 888 and died In 
031, and whose father had studied Mu'tazilite and mystical 
theology in the East, lived the life of a devout ascetic. He 
eventually retired, with his pupils, to the solitude of the moun- 
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tains, and was on this account styled al-Jahall. In his place of 
retreat he instructed his pupils in the Mu'i.azilite doctrine of 
freeilora combined with a form of esoteric wisdom, thm being 
in reality tlie emanation theory of the pseudo - Empedocles. 
From God, the One, the original principle — he held— proceed all 
things, each stage deriving from the antecedent one in the 
following order ; (1) first or spiritual matter ; (2) reason : (8) the 
soul ; (4) nature or second matter, which forms the suijstrate of 
all finite existence in the physical world. Of Gofl Himself, 
exalted as He is above all predic^itee, nothing can be said ; lie is 
unknowable, lie reveals llimself, however, in His emanations ; 
the first emanation, i.e. tlie spiritual matter from which all 
spiritual and material things proceed, is syinbollcallj named 
‘the throne of God ' God, moreover, Is so exalted above all 
things that He has no knowledge of these emanations. Ills 
emanations, however, are cognized by reason — hy that which 
arises out of the primal matter ; and from reasoni again, is de- 
rived the soul, which, while bound to the physical, yet seeks to 
deliver itself from it by asceticism and so to rise to the high 
plane of the spirit. It was at first only in the West that Ibn 
Masarra succeeded in forming a brnly of adherents, hut tlie fact 
that his ideas were adopted by lim al-' Aralii (1165-1240), Islam's 
greatest mystic, made them eventually the common property of 
the Miislnii world. 

Towards the end of the llth cent, the jihilo- 
.sophical writings of al-Ffirilbi and the medical 
teachings of Ibn Sinri became known in the West, 
and the first of the We.stern Muslims to apply 
himself actively to their lines of thought was Abu 
Bakr Mubammad b. Yahya b. al-Sa’igh b. Bajja, 
who, born in Saragossa, lived in Seville and Gren- 
ada, and died at the court of the Alinoravids in 
Fez in 1138. This Ibn Bajja, with al Farabi as 
his model, composed elucidations of the Aristotelian 
and other jihilo-sophical writings. He felt very 
keenly the isolated position of the philosoidier in 
the w'orld at that day — a fact reflected in the title 
of his ethical work, The Guidance of the Solitary. 
The ideal of self-culture portrayeu in that book 
w&H embodied by his disciple Ibn Tufail {g'.f?.)in 
the figure of ‘ 9ayy ibn Yaqzftn,' and his doctrine 
that the human intellect attains to a general {i.e. 
not individual) immortality by union with the 
intellect of the lunar sphere was further developed 
by Ibn Kushd (cf. art. Averiioes, esp. j). 264) ; this 
found a place in the literature of mediieval Clirist- 
ianity as the bugaboo of philosophical heresy. 

8. The reconciliation of philosophy with 
religion. — One of the main problems of Muslim 
philosophy was naturally the definition of its rela- 
tion to religion, as pre.sented in the Qur'an and 
the Tradition. Many theologians, more or less 
conscious of this problem, were already working 
towards its .solution by spiritualizing the letter of 
the law, having taken over from Ilellenisni the 
allegorical method of interpreting sacred writings. 
Those who applied this method in thoroughgoing 
fashion were called Batinites (adherents of the 
‘ inner sense ’ [6(l(in, ‘ interior,* ‘ inside ’]) ; and the 
endless variety of attempts to harmonize their own 
speculations with the word of God and of Ilis 
rrophet developed at le^th into sheer contempt 
of the external word. Extreme mystics, ration- 
alists, and free-thinkers all came in thi.s way to 
the same results. Another theory common to 
them all was that the inner sense of the word — 
the truth — was revealed to only a few’, whether by 
divine enlightenment (mystics) or by one’s own 
reflexion (rationalists and free-thinkers). 

Now, in the main, the Muslim Aristotelians 
agreed with this view. They propounded, how- 
ever, a mediating theory, expressing the matter 
less crudely and with finer gradations of meaning. 
With the aid of soholastio distinctions, they tried 
to show that the different modes of expression 
used by theologians and philosophers respectively 
were but varying phases of the one changeless 
truth. They did not claim that the truth was 
confined to their philosophy alone, but they held 
that that philosophy was the highest form of truth 
attainable by man. It is in the light of this hypo- 
thesis that we are to interpret the philosophic en- 
deavours to rationalize the doctrine of prophetic 
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revelation. Al-Kindi himself Iiad defended prophecy 
i.e. had scniglit to show that it was in harmony 
with rt'.ason ; at all evtmts, like the Mu’tazilite 
theologians generally, he regarded the contempla- 
tion of revealed truth as a religious duty. Such 
was also tlie view of al -Farabi and Avicenna. Al- 
Faiitbi, in particular, evem identiiics the philo- 
sopher and tlie prophet. Taking I'lato’s ideal of 
the king-philoso])her, he furnishes it with various 
tiaits of the Stoics sago in such wise that the 
faithful Mnslini, in reading al-Farabi’s works, 
might well substitute the name of Muhammad 
himself. Prophecy is heie made intelligible by 
means of the'oy/ theory, tlie doctrine of the vovs. 
As Plato had set foith in the Republic^ human 
beings vary gre.'itly in their intellectual endow- 
ments, and the majority require a guide ; it is only 
the most gifiedot men, in fact, v lioni the sujier- 
humun roi s (the intcUeefus ttgeus—' aql faal) enables 
to receive and assimilate the truth, and so to impart 
it to others in a form that varies with the stage of 
tladr menial ilevelopmcnt. 

U'e may discciri lieu; not only the resemblance 
but also the dilh‘rence between the so-called Aris- 
totelians and (he other scliools of tliought in Islam. 
Tile mystic-s, too, had all their theory of grades— 
a dm trine of tlie several stages to be .successively 
traversed on the way to (lod. The stages are 
variously enumerated — as many as eight, or even 
more, being given — and variou.sly described by 
dilh rcnt thinkers ; and tew men reach the higliest. 
In similar tasliion the lliwaii al-Safa distinguish 
four glades of initiation within their society, 
tiiese corresponding to the stages of divine ema- 
nation. 

'File priiK'iple of the phihi.sophical the(»ry of 
stages in the nnriower sense, however, is made t<» 
rest iijion distinctions in mental endowment, and I 
here there is no transition from one stage to 
another. In al-Favabi the doctrine .still rather | 
follows the p.sycliological .scheme of Plato’s llc- 
pt(bfi(\ Millie in Averroes it leans more to the 
outward form of the AiistoteJiaii logic. Kach 
(li‘'tingnishes tlire^.! grades (»f iiit<ilh"c-tua] capacity. 
In abb'arabi they eorresjiond resjiecrively to (1) 
.seiis(‘-peicef»rion, (2) ideation, or ])erceptioii, which 
operates witii reiiiembeied (menially perceived) 
images, and (H) pure reason, or the capacity for 
tlionghl. In few men is the last of the.se (potenti- 
ally) ]ueseiit in sucli ineasiiie that by union mu th 
the active lilt c]l*‘ct (tiie sjiirit of tlie lunar sphere) 
it can rise, to a<‘tual reason. It is on this highest 
]daiie tliat the philosopher and the jiropliet join 
liands. The philosopher, however, receive.s or win.s 
the tiuth in a pure form, ami in that form, too, he 
utteis it foi tlioHO who are able to coin))rehend it ; 
while the piojiliet, receiving it in iigures and 
similitudes, likewise make.s use of these in onler to 
accommodate his thought to human conception ; in 
this way, too, he luicomes a guide to those m jio either 
cannot rise at all or e^in liso only with diHiitulty 
above sensuous perception. We find similar vicm's 
in the Miitings of Avicenna and Maimonides, and 
in the romance of Ibn Tufail. 

Averroes deals Muth ibis theory of the harmony 
of ]>h)loso)»hy and religion in special M'ork. He 
Indds that theie is no ground for contlict beivimen 
reason and faitli, since the doctrines of religion 
are simply syinboIieaJ expressions of philosophic 
truth. That our scientific and philosophical modes 
of exiiression might likewise oe of a symbolical 
character seems never to have entered the mind of 
this Aristotelian thinker ; he was satisfied that in 
Aristotle par excellence he had found the pure 
tiuth. Aristotle, in his Metaphi/sics {}0(Hc 15 fl'.), 
hatl said, however, that the Sophists and the 
di.il eeticians deal with %e same object as the 
philosophers, although in a different way. The 


knowledge profes.sed by the Sophist^ M as at best 
fictitious, and even the probability of the dialecvti- 
cian — dependent as it is ufion generally recognized 
principles — fell below the philosoidiical plane of 
apodictic certainty. Nom^ Averroes finds in these 
statements the doctrine of the three stages. The 
sophistico-rlietorical mode of argumentation is 
successful Muth the multitude ; the procedure of 
the dialecticians finds favour Mutli the more cul- 
tured classes, and especially tlie theologians 
kallimun); finally, the thoroughgoing ajiodictic 
I method of tlie philosophers — the neritage of the 
few — presents the truth in its pure and consum- 
mate form. Thus, to take a concrete instance, 
the simple-minded believer of the lower class will 
say, ‘God is in heaven.’ The man of trained 
dialectic, again, knoM’ing that God must not be 
represented as a pby.sical entity in space, Mdll read 
that statement as meaning that God is exalted 
above, all that is earthly and human, and Mill say, 

‘ God is everywhere, and not merely in heaven.* 
But, if the omnipresence of (b)d he taken in a 

f ihy.sical and spatial sen.se, that tormiila too is 
ial)le to be apprehended wrongly, and accordingly 
the philosopher more adequately expresses the 
purely spiritual nature of (xod m hen he asserts tliat 
God IS noM-hcre hut in Himself; in fact, rathci 
than say that God is in space lie might more ju.stly 
say that space and matter are in Him, 

Yhis example suffices to .show us that in the aucm’ 
of Avenues tlie three stages or forms of kiiowledgi* 
have a common basis in one fundamental jirinciple, 
viz. that there is a God. He believes that the 
exist(*nce of God is a fact to be recognized by ever;^ 
man, God being either figured more or le.ss sensu- 
ously or conceived in a pniely spiritual May, 
acconling to the grade of one’s Hitellectnal cajia- 
city. To deny the exi.sience o1 God is foi bidden, 
and such denial shonhl l>e punislieil. But the 
blurring of intellectual distinctions is also an evil 
thing • the nnediicatcd must not venture to engage 
in allegorical interpretatkin, nor shall the philie 
sopber seek to jiopularize his higbtu' intelligence o) 
things. Hence Averroes censures al-Gliazfili foi 
having diffused jthilosopliy too M'idely through 
his jiojmlai’ M^ritin^s. The massivs .should believe 
in conformity Mitli the text of the Book ; the 
tlieologians mu.st not read more into the Book 
than is compatible M’ltli tlie Arabic language ami 
diction ; absolute liberty of thought is the exclnHi\ e 
prerogative of jjliiloHo]Aiic genius. Thus the Peri- 
patetic movement of Muslim philosophy ends in 
Mdiat may be called an aristocratic rationalism. 

9. The influence of Muslim philosophy. Tin* 
developiuoiit of philosopiiy in Islam was of iiujiort- 
ance, in the first instance, to the Muslim peoples 
themselves. Its influence made itself felt in all 
branches of science and general culture, though 
chiefly, no doubt, in the study of theology— a st udy 
which still maintains an outstanding place in Islam. 
In the theological sphere we can trace various 
currents of thought. In general, it may ho said 
that the mystiim of all periods have imported many 
Neo- Pythagorean and iNeo-Platonic elements into 
their systems, while thinkers of a more rational- 
istic tyi>e oM^e much to the teachings of Aristotle 
in the form given them by Avicenna. Avicenna 
ranks in the East as the prince of philosopiiy, and, 
in the conflict regarding the influence of pliilosojih^ 
upon theology, the watchword for centuries has 
been ‘ For or against Ihn Sina.' 

The right of applying philosophical or logical 
methods to the treatment of theological problems 
in philosophical discussions is not. generally con- 
tested. The theologians, in their works dealing 
with the Kalani (9.1?.), usually begin with a section 
discussing questions in the logic of lanpiage and 
the theory of knowledge, and then, in tne lx)dy iff 
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the work, s8t forth their scheme of speculative 
theolof^y. 

From the time of al-Asliarl {q.v.) a moderate 
and partly mediating orthodoxy has succeeded in 
coming to terms with speculation on theological 
problems. To the rigid orthodoxy that clung 
uncompromisingly to the letter of the law al- 
Asliaii made the following rejoinders : (1) the 
Propiiet did not condemn those who speculate ; 

(2) the Prophet was cognizant of the speculative 
problems, and the Qur’an and tlm 'IVadition have 
iirnished us with the principles of their solution; 

(3) his not having dealt with them singly is to be 
<‘X])lained on the ground that in his time they had 
not yet emerged — otherwise he Avould, of course, 
have spoken delinitely regarding them. The 
second of these rejoinders furnishes a vindication 
of the more or less liberal modes of interjiretation 
to which the Qur’an and the Tradition were sub- 

i ’octed in the subsequent period. It is impossible 
lere, however, to deal more fully with the process 
of theologi<‘al develojuncnt in Islam ; much useful 
material will be found in the works of M. Horten. 

Secondly, the influence of Muslim philosophy 
was in some measure augmented when at length, 
more jiarticularly by means of Latin translations, 
it came to be known in Western Christendom. 
The best-known translators during the 12th cent, 
are Johannes Hispanus and Cerard of Cremona; 
and the work was prosecuted by otlier .stmhmtsin 
the century following. Likewist* many Jews took 
])art in the process of mediation. The various 
mutations of Arabic learning were all shared in, 
either actively or receptively, liy the Oriental Jews 
(cf. Philosophy [Jewisli]); ami at length Maimon- 
idos ([o.r.] 1135-1204), working under the iiitinence 
of al-r’rirahi and Avicenna, made an attempt to 
harmonize Aristotle with the O'r. In thisemlea- 
voiii he availed iiimself of the device of intt‘i]>ret- 
ing the sacred text allegorically and restricting the 
scope of Aristotle’s teaching to this world, M’bile 
maintaining that everything of a snpramnndane 
nat-nie is known only by divine revelation. 

Such Avas also the view of the Christian scholars 
and tlieologians of tlie West. 'Dieir knowledge of 
the woild, including a great deal of astrology, 
alchemy, etc., Avas borroAved very largely from the 
Arabs, Avliile at first they gave a ready Avelcome to 
everything of a Neo-Platonic cast. The most 

1 )eimaneiit of the Oriental factors in the West, 
lowevcr, Avere Avicenna’s medical teachings and 
the Aristotelian tradition from al-Kindl to Aver- 
ro(‘s. In that tiadition tlie Scholastics found 
abundant incentives to philosophical di.scussion, 
and to it they jilso OAved in part their abandonment 
of the Neo- platonic ontology for the purer form of 
Aristotelianisni represented by Alliertus Magnus 
and 'I’homas Aquinas in the 13tb century. It was 
therefore upon good grounds that Dante placed 
Avicenna and AveiToes among the great figures of 
classical antiquity in the forecourt of hell. 

Litbraturh.— i. General.— S. Munk, Melanges de philo- 
Sophie juire et arabe, 2 a'oIs., Pans, 1857-69, T. J. de Boer, 
G€'<ch. der Philosophie im Islam, Stuttgart, lf>01, tr. E. It. 
Joties, Loridon, 1903 ; D. B. Macdonald, The Developin-ent of 
Muslim Theology, Junsppidence, and Const ilxit fanned Theory, 
Now York, 1903 ; 1. Goklxiher, ‘ Die islarnische und die jiidische 
Philosophie’ (in Kidtw der Gegenwart, i. 6, Ijolpzig, 1909). 

ii SlrECIA L.—Ot the numerous monographs dealing Avith the 
various phases disuusaed in the paragraphs we can mention 
only a few : 

t. and a. D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism (ML, 2 nd set., 1918), Ijondon, 1914 (cf. leoi. 
vii. ‘ The Philosophical Supplement’)? C. H. Becker, ‘ChrNt- 
liche Poleinik und islainische Dogmenbildung,’ ZA xxvi. flOll] 
176 ff ; R. A. Nicliolson, 'The Myatics of Islam, London, 1914; 
Carra do Vauz, Oazdli, Paris, 1902. 

3 . C(. M. Horten, Die philosophisehm Systeme der spektUa- 
tivtn Tkeologen im Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp. 189 fl., 320 ff. 

4 . Of. T, J. de Boer, * tJrini,’ in ZA xxvii. [1912J 8 ff. 

5 . M. Steinschneider, Die arab. Ubersettunnen am dem 
Qriechischen (Beiheft zum CentralMatt fUr Bibliothekswesen, 


xii.), Leipzig, 1893; T. J. de Boer, *Zu Kindi und seiner 
Sfhule,' xiii [1899] 163 ff. 

6 Cf , besides the writings of the Itwan al-^afa (\ariou 8 
Arab. edd. , (Senii, tr. F. Dieterii'i, Leipzig, ]b(t.6-79), esp 
L. Baur, ‘ Doniinicus Oundissalimis de divisione philosoplnue,’ 
Beilniqe zur Gesch. der Philosophie dcs Mtttclalters, iv. i?-”- 
[19U31.' 

7 M. Asln Palacios, AhenmaHarra y su Esc.uela; OHgenes 
de la Ftlosofia hispano-musulmana, Madrid, 1914. 

8 . M. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi ; ties arab Philomphen 
Lehen und Sehiiften, I’etrograd, 1800; Carra de Vaux, 
Avicenne, Paris, 1900, L -G. L 6 vy, Maimonnie, do. 1911; 
E Reina.n, Averro^s et V Avcrroisme^, do. 1 HH 2 ; L. Gauthier, 
La Thiorie d’Ibn Rochd su) les rapports de la religion et de la 
philosophie, do. 1909. 

9 M. Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichtexi von Rdzi und 
Tusi, Bonn, 1910, Die philosophischen Prohleme. der sjiektda- 
tiven Theologie iin Islam, do. 1912. A coiiHiderahlo amount of 
material relating to the influence of Muslim philosophy 011 
inerlnoval Christian thought will be found here and there 
thioughout Beilrage zur Gesch der Philosophie des Mittelnlters, 
ed C Baeuinker and G vou Hertling, Munster, 1891 ff. (still 
lieing issued), in which (iii. 2 | 11 K) 8 ]) will also be found C. 
Baeuinker, ‘ Witelo, ein Phllosoph und Naturforseher des XIII 
Jahihunderts* — H[)ee}ally important for its excnrsuBes on the 
metaphysics of light and the proofs for the existem e of God in 
Christian and Muslim philosophy. T. J. DE liOKK. 

PHILOSOPHY (Koman).— I, Introductory.— 

The Komans made no claim to originality in philo- 
sophy. Here, even more than in other lields, the 
work of Koman literature was mediation ( Vernull- 
lung). From tliis point of view, hoAvever, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the Bignilicaiiee of such 
names as Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca, not to 
speak of Kpictetnsand Marcus Aurelius, Avho wrote 
in (iicek. It is from Lucietins that the modern 
Avoild received not only the system of K])icuius 
and the atomic cosmogony of Democritus, but 
something of the Rjiirit of the pre-8ocratic nature 
pliiloso})liy. 

Checro taught the history of older Greek philo- 
sophy and the controversies of the ])ost- Aristotelian 
schools not only to bis contemporaries and Ibe 
Christian Fathers, but for many centuries after 
the Renaissance to all modern Europe (see the 
excellent, though im:om|)lete, history of Ciceio’s 
infinence in T. Zielinski, (Jirero im Wttndi l der 
Jahrhunderte^, J..eipy.ig, 1012, pp. 8011., 21111'.; 
there is a convenient English resume of Zielinski’-^ in 
Enghsh Literature and the Classics, Oxford, 1011). 

Seneca transmits to the modern world the ethical 
religion of later Greek iihilusophy, the prcciqils 
that would make invincible the heart that conneil 
them, the half-( ’hristian sentiments of a Stoicism 
more than half IMatunizi'd. 

When the Roman taidily turned his attention 
to Greek literature, it was, Horace tells us (EpiM. 
II. i. 161 IK), to ask what prolit there might be in 
the Attic stage. Hoi ace does not here mention 
philosophy, the refuge and religion of his later 
year.s (ih. I. i. 25). 

Rut the diainas most frequently adajited to the 
Roman stage, those of Eurijiides and the New 
Onnecly, were, as Cficero says of his oAvn 01 at ions 
(d-e Nat. Dear. i. 3), stutled Avith philo.sojiliic 
sentences (J. S. Reid, Aradentira, London, 1885, 
p. 9), which conveyed to an intellectually young 
pcojile the criticism of lift', ethics, and religion of 
a sophisticated and weary civilization {ih., Introd. 
p. 20, note 1 ; T. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, bk. 
lii. ch. xiv. ; W. Warde Fowler, The Religions 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
pp. 348, 264, 319, Roman Ideas of Deify, do. 1914, 
pp. 30, 101 ; J. R. Carter, Religion ofNuma, do. 1906, 
pj). 64, 122 f.). This completed the disintegration 
01 the Roman religious instinct, which was alreaily 
satily confused by the progressive assimilation of 
the old lionian deities to the Greek mythology. 

‘ Atque haec quidem ejusinodi ex vetere Graeciae fama ool- 
lecta sunt : quibus intelligis resistenduin ease, ue perturbentiir 
religiones ' (Uic. de Fat, Deor, iii. 23. 60). 

Ennius, the Roman Homer (E'owler, Rel. Exper., 
p. 361), translates Euhemerus (see Euhemeri.sm), 
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adapts with Roman illustrations Euripides’ 
diatribes against priestcraft and augury (Cic. dt 
Div. i, 68), and sums up for the populace in three 
racy lines the Epicurean doctrine that the gods 
are careless and the traitorous doubts of the 
moral government of the world loim since formu- 
lated by Thrasyniachus (H. Diels, Fragmente 
der VorsokratOcer^, Rerlin, 1912, frag. 8) and elo- 
quently repudiated in the theodicy of rlato (Lwwjf, 
&)5 B ; cf. Cic. de Nat. Dear. iii. 32, de Div. i. 88) : 

‘ Oodi there are, I’ve always said it, and that will always be 
my V iew ; 

But they little reck, I reckon, of what we race of mortals do, 

For if they did the f^ood would flourish, the bad would 
perish, which is not true.’ 

Many such quasi-philosophic and critical utter- 
ances occur in Plautus (bowler, liel. Exper.^ p. 
352 ; F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungtm^^ Berlin, 
1912, pp. 129-131 ; Ranke, FeripUcomenuSy Mar- 
burg Dissertation, 1900) and in the fragments 
of early Latin tragedy (Reid, Introd. p. 20, n. 
1). The beginnings of more direct study of Greek 
philosophy are kno^vn mainly from the allusions 
in Cicero {Tunc. iv. 6, Acad. i. 5), Seneca {Ep. c.k 
Quintilian {hint. Oral. x. i. 123), and AulusGel- 
lius (vi. [vii.] 14, xv. 11). 

The famous embassy to Rome in 155 of the three 
representative Greek philosophers — Cameades the 
Academic, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic — is the obbligato introduction to the 
history of Roman philosophy, and has often been 
brilliantly, if somewhat conjecturally, described 
(see C. Martha, Etudes murnles siir Vantiquit^y 
Paris, 1883, p. 61 f., ‘ Le Philosophe Carn<^ade k 
Rome’; A. W. Benn, The Greet Philosophers'^ , 
London, 1914, ch. xii. sect. i.). 

Cicero himself can name no Roman student of 
Greek philosophy prior to Lselius and Sciido 
{Tusc. iv. 5), though he sometimes alludes to 
Pythagoreanism in Italy {ib. iv. 1 f.). 

Tlie culture of the ‘ Scipionic circle,’ and its 
possible indebtedness to Polybius and the Achaean 
exiles, we must dismiss witli a reference (Momm- 
sen, bk. iv. ch. xii. ; P. Wendland, Die hellenis^ 
i isch-rbmische KuHury Tubingen, 1912, pp. 34, 58 ; 
J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians y London, 
1909, p. 191; Fowler, Rel. Exper.y p. 363 f.; 
Cic. de Fin. ii. 8; Polyb. xxiii. 10). Elsewhere 
Cicero admits that sceptical readers have doubted 
the erudition in Greek philosophy displayed by 
the interlocutors in his dialogues, ana defends 
liimself lamely (Reid, on Acad. Prior, ii. 2). It is 
not likely that any Roman, except Cicero himself, 
and po8.sibly the learned Varro or Brutus, could 
have delivered the systematic expositions which 
Cicero puts into the mouths of nis personages. 
But the general truth of Cicero’s idealized repre- 
sentation of this Roman culture remains. 

In the Ist cent. B.c. the educated Roman 
nobility did often maintain in their households 
Greek scholars who might be philosophers (see 
A. Hillsclier, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbucher fur class. 
Philol.y Buppl. xviii. [1891-92] 353-444; Cic. 
Brut us y 90, 97, de Or. i. deFin. iv. 26, v. 3, 25). 
In their youtli, or later en route to Asia, they 
heard at Athens {dc Or. i. 18, de Fin. v. 1) or 
Rhodes {de Or. i. 17) lectures from w hich they ac- 
quired, if not expert knowledge, a sufficient coii- 
cejition of the attitude towards life and experience 
represented by the three chief post- Aristotelian 
scliools — the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the 
Academic sceptics. They knew the names and 
personalities of the leading representatives of these 
schools and took an amused interest in their con- 
troversies (Acad. Prior. II. iv. Ilf., de Or. i. 11, 
18 f . , de Leg. i. 20). Their villas sometimes con- 
tained libraries in which a scfi'olar could find almost 
any treatise that he happened to need (de Fin. iii. 


2f., Topicay i., ad Att. iv. 10). Tlfey sometimes 
professed personal allegiance to the Epicurean, 
the Academic, tne Stoic, or the I*eripatetic school 
as the case might be (de Nat. Deor. i. 6). This 
often meant little more than the assumption of a 
playful partisanship (de Fin. v. 3, 26, Acad. Post. 
I. iv. 14, de Leg. I. vii. 21). It was sometimes, as 
in the case of Cicero’s friend, the Epicurean Atti- 
cus, the expression ot a temperament and ap^ atti- 
tude (G. Boissier, Ciceron ct ses amiSy Paris, 1888, 
p. 137). 

In a Cato and in a Brutus it was thought to be 
a religion and a rule of life ; 

‘ Noque disputandi causa, ut nia(<rna pars, sed ita vivendi ’ 
Cic. Mtirena, SO, ot Cato) ; ' Hcias eum sentire, quae dicit 
Quintil. X. i. 128, of Brutus). 

And it is customary in this connexion to affirm a 
profound affinity betw'een the Stoic philosophy 
and the old Roman virtue (Fowler, Eel. Exper.y p. 
362 ; E. V. Arnold, Roman StoiCLsmy Cambridge, 
1911, ch. V., is an excellent history of the ‘Stoic 
sect in Rome’; per conirOy F. W. Bussell, Marcus 
Aurelius and the Later Stoicsy Edinburgh, 1910, p. 
185, says : ‘ The Stoic school nearly .spoilt the 
noblest of the Romans’). 

Cicero’s complacent portrayal of this philosophic 
culture of the Roman nobility suggests Burke’s 
and Matthew Arnold’s idealization of the similai 
culture of the English nobility of tlie 18th century. 
Whatever the precise historical facts, it is in some 
such setting and against some such historical 
background as this that we must view the two 
great extant monuments of that culture — Lucre- 
tius’s poem on the nature of things and Cicero’s 
philosophical dialogues. In asserting his owm 
essential priority, Cicero laments that tlie earliest 
Roman expositions of Greek philosophy were the 
cheap and superfudal jmpularizations of Epicurean- 
i.sm by a certain Am afini us and his followers (Tusc. 
iv. 3, 6). This recalls the deprecation by old- 
fashioned college presidents of the diffusion of 
cheap Voltairism m America by Ethan Allen’s 
Reason the only Oracle of Man (New York, 1784), 
and Paine’s Age of Reason (London, 1796). But 
what chiefly oA’encis Cicero is not the irreligion of 
popular Epicureanism, but its crudity. Epicurus 
and, with rare exceptions, the Epicureans w'ere 
hostile to the encyclopmdic liberal culture that 
was Cicero’s life-long religion {de Fin. i. 6, 7, 21, 
iii. 12, Acad. i. 2, de Nat. Deor. i. 22, 26, ii. 18 f., 
29). Their writings lack the literary charm, the 
mastery of dialectic and rhetoric, the conception 
of man as a social and political animal, the wealth 
of historic illustration, that attracted him in tlie 
disciples of Plato and the ‘great and copious’ 
Peripatetics [de Leg. iii. 6, Oratory 3, Brutus y 31, 
de Lin. ii. 23 f., iv. 3, 9, v. 3). The Stoic system 
and terminology as a subject of study command 
the respect even of their opiionents {de Fin. iii. 1 ). 
But any educated man can get up the entire Ei>i- 
curean philosophy in a few days (t6. i. 6, 8 : ‘per- 
discere Indus ’). 

So Macaulay marx’els that the ‘silliest and 
meanest of all systems of moral and natural philo- 
sophy ’ inspired in Lucretius the finest poem in the 
Latin language. Cicero does not raise this question, 
or indeed mention Lucretius at all, except once in 
the much discussed letter to his brother Quintus. 
But the coincidences of diction in the exposition of 
the Epicurean philosophy are too numerous and 
precise to be due solely to the use of common 
sources. The parallels collected by Martha 
{Milanges de literature ancienne, Paris, 1896, pp. 
157-177) are only a small proportion of those that 
an attentive re^er will aiscover. For Lucretius 
as a whole see art. Lucre’tius and the well-known 
book of J. Masson, LucretiuSy Epicurean and Poet 
(2 vols., London, 1907-09). We can only glance at 
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a few of the< traits that differentiate him from 
Epicurus. He is a true poet and transmits to the 
motlera world the spirit not of Epicurus on Naiurt^ 
but of the pre-Socrutics and Plato’s Timmm. He 
‘ denied divinely the divine ’ ; and Aphrodite, 
Pliaethon, the fauns, and the cult of tlie great 
Mother of the Gods are more real and vivid in his 
negations than in any hymn of their worshippers. 
His atheism speaks the language of the deity 
answeting Job out of the whirlwind ; and the ex- 
pression of his honest doubt always preserves that 
high seriousness the lack of which makes the 
petulant boutades of Euripides so disconcerting to 
the lovers of ACschylus and Sophocles, so unedifying 
to the disciples of Plato. In him Epicurus’s placid 
lepudiation of superstition is transformed into a 
passionate conviction that historical or institu- 
tional religion has been a curse to humanity. This 
distinction, often overlooked, has never been 
explained. It may be conjocturally attributed to 
something in the poet’s own temperament or 
experience, or perhaps to the religious experi- 
ence of the Roman people during and after the 
Hannibalic wars (Carter, p. 144 ; cf. G. Murray, 
Four Stages of Greek Religion, New York, 1912, 
p. 53). 

We may perhaps find further confirmation of his 
sincerity of feeling in the fact that Lucretius 
never redeemed his promise {v. 156) to lead his 

* MemmiuB in a train 
Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
That gods there are, and deathless ’ 

(Tennyson, Luoretiui). 

The positive theology of the Epicureans was cer- 
tainly chimerical, and their opponents plausibly 
pronounced it insincere (Zeller, Die PhUoso 2 ?hie der 
Griet'hen, ill. i.>, Berlin, 1880, p. 399). The speakers 
in Cicero refuse to take seriously the faineant gods 
who liave a quasi corpus and a qua8i‘Sanguis{de Nat. 
Deor. i. 26), and tate refuge from the cosmic tur- 
bulence in ‘ the lucid interspace of world and 
world ’ {de Div. ii. 17), where they entertain their 
infinite leisure with conversation in Greek. 

The populace, the false prophets, the mystic or 
religious philosophers, and the intelligent e.ssayists 
of later antiquity were agreed in regarding 
Gpicureanism as virtual atheism (Posidonius, in 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 44 ; cf. iii. 1). 

Lucretius has little to say— perhaps there was 
not much to be said — of the practical aspects of 
the Epicurean ethics. Satire of Roman luxury 
and ennui, the praises of sober, sweet, simple 
Epicurean life, deprecation of the mad race of 
ambition and the pursuit of wealth, the gospel of 
renunciation and acquiescence in the law of death 
— death ‘that is more peaceful than any sleep’ — 
that is about all. 

2. Cicero. — Cicero was obviously not a pro- 
fessional scholar. But his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy was extensive, if not always critical. 
Greek was for him a living language, and he had j 
heard lectures on Greek philosophy, read books I 
about it, and debated the points of controversy ! 
between later schools throughout his life (see ! 
Reid, Introd. pp. 1-9 ; J. B. Mayor, de Natura 
Deorum, Cambridge, 1880-86, i. p. xxxv, and, for 
an unfavourable view of Cicero’s work, iii. p. xiv). 
The substance of his chief philosophic treatises he 
could at any time have written out of his head 
(de Fin. i. 5 ; not, of course, the ‘ History of ^ 
Philosophy ’ in dc Nat, Deor, i. 10 ff., for which he 
had no Diels or Zeller to copy). In the actual 
composition he freely adapted, translated, para- 
phrased, or epitomized whatever suited his purpose 
in the writings of Paneetius, Posidonius, Clito- 
raachus, Diogenes of Babylonia, Antipater of 
Tyre, Antiocnus, and Philo. Like many of his 
modem censors, he often took his quotations at 


second hand. But it is quite idle to deny that 
he read Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Grantor, 
Dicaearchus, and others of the older philosophers, 
and could consult and quote them indepenaently 
when he chose. He sometimes speaks of himself 
as a translator and sometimes protests that he 
does not follow his authorities slavishly. The 
determination of his precise procedure in any 
given case is a problem that philology can neither 
solve nor renounce (see the Introductions to Reid, 
Academica, and Mayor, de Nat. Deor. ; R. Hirzel, 
Untersuchtmgen zur Cicero's philosoph. Sc hr if tern, 
3 voIh., Leipzig, 1877-83; and the more recent 
literature in Hans Uri, Cicero und die epikur. Phil., 
Munich, 1914). He achieved his design of illumi- 
nating by Latin letters every topic of (recent) Greek 
philosophy (de Div. ii. 2, Acad. Post. I. i. 3). 
And, in the loss of the Greek ‘ sources,’ this hastily 
composed philosophical library remains one of tlie 
world’s chief storehouses of ideas and suggestions 
and of the great commonplaces of ethics and 
natural religion. It is no impairment of the value 
of his writings or disparagement of his intellig- 
ence that he aid not invent a system of his own, 
or swear superstitious adherence to the words of 
any one of his teachers (Boissier, p. 340). The 
philosophy of the post- Aristotelian schools centred 
in two or three large topics of controversy still 
under debate— the criterion of truth, the absolute- 
ness and autonomy of the moral law, the identifica- 
tion of ‘ virtue ’ with happiness, and the reality ol 
natural religion and its accommodation to institu- 
tional and historic religion. Towards all these 
questions Cicero’s attitude was that of not a few 
of the best minds of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The Stoics maintained that certain states of con 
sciousness are infallible Mutnesses to their own 
truth. Cicero held with the New Academy that 
probability is the limit of our knowledge and the 
guide of life (Tusc. i. 9, v. 11, Acad., passim ; de 
Offic. iii. 4 hi fine). This is still a perfectly rational 
position in i elation to all absolute systems, and 
was in Cicero’s as in Plato’s day an entirely reason- 
able view of physical science also (Acad. Prior, ii. 
39 ; Plato, Tim. 29 B, C). The Stoics insisted that 
nothing is good except the virtuous will, and that 
virtue alone ensures not only a liappy, but also 
the happiest possible, life. Cicero admired this 
fine moral gesture and the in^jenious elaboration 
of terminology that justified it (de Fin. iii. 22). 
He would like to believe it ; 

‘ Ego vero volo in virtute viui esso quara msximam ' (ib. 
V. 20 ). 

He is not sure that he can find any valid sanction 
for the moral life without it. But in other moods 
he doubts its conformity to common sense or its 
confirmation by experience, and sees in it only the 
dantic and paradoxical elaboration of truths 
tter stated by Plato (rfe Fin. iv. Ilf.). Virtue 
on the rack is still happiness perhaps. But why 
say the highest possible happiness ? Would it not 
be a little happier without the pain ? It is our 
modem problem of the sanction. Unless you go 
the whole length of paradox, how find a logical 
sanction for the extreme case of entire self- 
sacrifice? Cicero’s waverings and self-contradic- 
tions on this point find their precise parallels in 
the literature of the modem utilitarian debate 
from Mill and Grote to Leslie Stephen, and in 
the associated discussions of the main thesis of 
Plato’s Republic. He prefers the Stoic position to 
the Epicurean of course, and even to the laxity of 
Theophrastus on the happy life (ib. v. 6), and 
perhaps to the Aristotelian over-emphasis of 
external ‘ goods ’ (ib. v. 26). But he does not 
prefer it to the finer tect of Plato’s expression of 
the same ideas (Acacf iv. [Lticullus] 44, de Fin. 
iv. 24, Tusc. V. 12). And he fears that it ma}- 
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prove to be only a maf^niftcent rhetorical defiance 
to experio!H!e and liuiaaii nature : 

' Dieuntur ista, (llato, magnifice ’ {de Fin. iil. 8), ‘ repugnante 
natura’ (ift. IV. 20) 

He had probably often debated the question with 
Brutus and Cato, and a large part of bk. iv. of the 
(k Fi)iib((s leads more like the reflexion of these 
discussions than the copy of a CJreek treatise, for 
which it is generally taaen. The alleged contia- 
diction between bk. v. of the Tnsnilans and bk. iv. 
of tlie de Fmibus practically disaptiears on a careful 
(!onsideratioii of the respective contexts {Tusc. v. 
11 ; cf. de herj. i. l?0 : ‘ l*robe quidein sentis, si le 
ac non verbis dissident,’ de uffic. iii. 7: ‘Mild 
utrumvis satis est : et qunm hoc turn illud proba- 
bilins videtnr ’). 

Space fails for the study of the de Natnra 
Ikorum and the de Divinntiny^e as storehous(;s of 
material for the history of the post- Aristotelian 
philo.sophics of religion. The ‘ noble eidectic deism ’ 
which (h(^ero tr;insinitted to the Keiiaissance and 
the 17th and 18th centuries is summed up in a 
comduding paragraph of the de Dimnatione, which 
says in efl’cct ; 

‘ We ought to conserve religion without encouraging supersti- 
tion. The wise man will resi>e(‘t and iTUontain the relitnous 
rites and institutions of his ancestors and he will keep his 
I>ersonal faith in a supreme and eternal nature to be rever- 
enced and admired b> man as the author of the beauty and 
order of the world (ii. 72) 

Those who read between the lines could find 
iidngled with this edifying doctrine many sugge.s- 
tions of the statesman’s oi the })obceman'.s view of 
the utility of rtdigion {de Jlep. and de Leg.^ passim^ 
<(c Leg i. 7, d. 7, dc Fat. Dcov. i. 27 ; cf. A. Collins, 
aj}. Zieiiibski, (Jieeru im Wan del, p. 228 ; de Fat. 
Dear. ii. and in.) and hints of economies and 
reserves [de Nat. Dear. i. 22, dc Dio. ii. 12, ‘sed 
soli suiuus,’ de Leg. i. 18) and of accommodation 
(the word, de Nat. JJeor. i. 15 [41]) legitimate or 
illegitimate to popular and institutional religion 
[ih. 1 . 28, iii. 15t., 28 ; Warde Fowler, Homan Ideas 
of De it (f, p. 54). The Platonizing Dream of Scipio 
and bk. v. of tlie Tasculans have been the chief 
channels by which the Platonic hope of immor- 
tality wa.s tiaiismitted to the Middle Age and the 
modern literature of natuial religion. The de 
Findms deals with the theo^ of ethics (see art. 
SUMMUM BoNUM). The Tuseidans are, like 
Seneca’s Epistles, the jiractical apjdication of the 
leligion of Greek philosophy [Tusc. v. 2 : ‘0 vitae 
philosophia dux,’ etc. ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 90, both 
conjectured to be derived from Posidonius’s Pro- 
treptirus) to conduct and spiritual guidance. They 
(ixhibit the philosopher as physician of the soul 
[Tusc. i. 49, iii. 1), healing tlie perturbations, 
disea.ses, or passions of the mind, and combating 
the fear of death and pain and other ‘ accidental 
evils,’ or mainlaining the Stoic thesis of the all- 
sufficiency of virtue for the liapjiy life. The de 
OfficiiSy ba.sed in the main piohahly on the ire/jl rov 
KudiiKovTos of Panaitius, is a jirac^tical treatise on 
the ethics not of the ideal sage but of fallible men. 
It hrt(;ame in turn the model of St. Ambrose’s 
Christian ethics, and, until the rise of the 19tli 
cent. ‘ science ’ of evolutionary ethics, it remained 
for such readers as Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and 
Frederick the Great almost the definitive treat- 
ment of tlie subject. The wide-spread opinion 
that Cicero in the de Ojfieiis seriously compromises 
the ethical ideal is a vague impression left in the 
minds of hasty readers by bis discussion of the 
Stoic casuistiy of caveat emptor and similar que.s- 
tions [de Offie. iii. 1211'.). In nearly every case 
Cicero himself rejects the casuistic compromise, 
the ‘capitulations of conscience' which even John 
Stuart Mill attributes to iLm [de Ofde. iii. 13 in 
fine ; Mill, Three Essays on Religion^ ^ London, 


1885, p. 107). Apart from a fewi>])ossibly pre- 
judiced politica,! and historical judgments, the 
derogations of the de OMciis from absolute, uleal, 
Platonic, or Christian etnicsare rare and doubtful. 
On the authority of Panaetius, Cicero justifies the 
advocate in maintaining a merely plausible case 
(ii. 14). He twice iiermits himself the un-l’latonic 
expression that a good man will harm no one 
‘nisi la(te.ssitiis iniuiia’ (i. 7, iii. 19), for which 
Lactaiitius and Ambrose rebuke him. Hh once 
incautiously generalizes a sound princi[)le of legal 
equity in the unqualified statement that promises 
need not be kept ‘ si plus tibi noceant, ouam illi 
prosint, cui proiiiiseris^ (i. 10). That is aliout all. 
The tripartite scheme of the c/e distinguishes 

the topics of the right [honest um), the useful 
[utile)y and the (apparent) conllict of the two. 
The admission of a real conflict, Cicero insists, 
would destroy ethics altogether, whieli must rest 
on the Socratic- Platonic postulate of Iheii* identity 
(ii. 8, hi. 8). The elaboration, for vvliicli Cicero 
liimself apologizes (ii. G), of Chestcrtieldian pru- 
dential morality in bk. ii. is natural in a lather 
addres.sing hi.s son and not inappropriate to the 
literary kiml which is allied to the ‘ parienctic dis- 
course’ (see art. Lsociiates). Transctuulental 
and ascetic ethics are treated in the Tu.scukms, 
which are essentially akin to the liteiaturo of 
‘ coiiHolations.’ These and similar distinctions, 
vvhicli cannot he develo)>ed here, are indispensable 
to the iliscriminating criticism of the de Finibus, 
i\\e dc OfiiciiSy Hx\i\ the Tusrulans. The honest am 
of de Offinis, i. divides info tlie four Platonic 
cardinal virtues. Emphasis is laul on theirdeiiva- 
tion from ‘nature,’ tlie piimary instincts, and the 
social nature of man. I'he las gentium is some- 
times equated with nature (iii. 5 : ‘iiatura, id est, 
juie gentium ’). Beneficence as a social virtue is 
jilaced shle by side with justice. And there are 
many otliei diveigences from Plato and Aristotle 
due to the elaboration of etliical terminology in 
the di.scussions of the schools, the accumulation of 
])olitieal and social experience, and the imperfect 
(‘(juivalence of Greek and Latin ethical terms. 
Much industry that might have cleared up all 
these comjJexities has been wasted on the con- 
jectural jihilology of Cicero’s lost sources. 

(hcero boasts that his philo.sophical treatises had 
in.spired many emulators of his example. Two 
only require mention here : Brutus, with whom he 
evidently had often debated the Stoic ethics 
(Boissier, p. 320), and Varro, for wliose vast erudi- 
tion he felt a certain awe. Varro (Zeller, iJi. i.* 
669) apparently accepted the eclectic coin|)r(>mise of 
Antiochus between the New Academy and Stoi- 
cism. Whatever his private creed, his cliief literary 
interest in Greek pluJo.sophy was its service to his 
interpretation of Itoman religion and antiquity. 
We know him mainly throuj^h the Christian 
Fathers, who sought in him illustrations of the 
alisurdity of the jiagan religion. 

Roman philosophy after Cicero. — Homan 
jihilosophy acquired few if any new ideas after 
Cicero. An exhaustive monograph would study 
the not inconsiderable traces of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the poets Horace, Vergil, Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Persius(C. M.fiYi\\B.,Le8Moralistessous 
rempire romain, Paris, 1865, p. 100 If., ‘Perse'; 
Arnold, Homan Stoicism, ch. xvi., merely glances 
at the topic), the relation of the ‘science’ of 
Seneca and Pliny to their Greek sources, and the 
Latin reflexion of incipient Neo-Platonism in 
Apuleius. But, broadly speaking, post-Ciceronian 
philosophy merely amplified that concepf, ion of the 
philosopher as physician of the soul anil director of 
conscience which we have already met in Cicero's 
I'usculans. This, with some admixture of asceti- 
cism and Pythagoreanism, was the philosophy of the 
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Bcliool of UieiSextii to winch Seneca alludes with 
plateful enthusiasm. And this is the chief function 
and content of ])hilosophy for Seneca himself 
(Zeller, III. i.» eOdir.). 

This ethical culture rclij^don of moral philosophy 
in the literature of the (Jneco- Roman empire is 
of enormous human, though of slight scientific, 
inteiest. There are few sliadcs of modern moral 
sentiment which the ethical culture of to-day can- 
not 1^1(1 already eloquently expressed in Seneca, 
Plutarch, Epi(!tetus, Musonius, l)io Chrysoatomus, 
Maximus of Tyre, or Marcus Aurelius — to mention 
only the best-known names. And under the com- 
bined influence of Platonism and cosmopolitan 
humanit.arianism this pagan preach i Mg' sometimes 
approximates so closely to distinctively Christian 
sentiment as to provoke perfictual renewals of the 
hypothesis of its direct imhditednesH to Chiistianity 
(i^elh'r, ill. i.'‘7l4 , Wcndland, p. 95, with bihlio- 
gra^ihy ; Boissicr, La Itchtjion rotnaine*, Paris, 
1892, vol. ii. ell. v., ‘Sciie(iiie et St. Paul’; 

R. Haines, Manufi Aurelius, in Loeh Cla.ssical 
Library, 1916, p. 1183). It would be futile to try to 
summari/c this literature in a paragraph. H- is 
hettei t-o refer the reader to the arlutlcs on the 
authors named and to tlie many reailahlo and 
jiec(‘ssible sludi(‘s of the subjects (W. K. IL 
Lecky, //<sL of Europrun A/mv/Av'^, London, 1890, 
ch. ii, ; Boissier and Martha, opp eift ; ]j. Fiied- 
lander, Sillenfjeschit h/e Leijizig, 1910, IIJ. 

IV,, ‘ Die rcligioseii Zustande,’ v., ‘ Die Pliilosopliie 
als Ei/.ieheiin zni Sittlichkidt ’ ; E. Renan, Marc- 
Anrele^, Paris, 1882, ch. iii. ; W Patei, Manus 
the Epiritrmu, London, 1888, ch. xv. ; T. R. Glovei, 
The Conflict of Rclajions in I he earl if Homan ICoi- 
plre, do. 1909, chs. li. t., vii. ; 11. D Kicks, Afoic 
ami Epicurean, do. I9I(h ch. iv. ; Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, chs V., xiii.-xvi ; J. (.)ak<‘smith, 'The 
Ileliffion of Plutarch, do, 1002; O. (Jieaid, De la 
Morale de PI utarqiic^, I’aris, 1874). The theology 
asseiialcd with this gospel of Creek moral pliilo- 
sopliy may he descnlied indillerently as natural 
Kdigion or ‘ morality touched with emotion.’ 
Matthew Arnold’s sharp distinclion between tlie 
tvvo meant little to Cicero, Plulandi, Seneca, and 
Marcus Auielius, who, though, like Plato, they 
would aflirm the autoimmy of ethics, were, like 
Plat(;, willing to supphiinent it with the sanctions 
of natural religion. Discriminating scliolar.ship 
linds distinctions in the extent and character of 
their accommodation to iioimhir religion, hut no 
sueli contrasts as that winch Glover discovers 
between the eissential latioiialism of Seneca and I 
the superstition, as he deems it, of Plutarch ; | 

‘The ancient world rejected Seneca, as we have seen, and 
chose I’lutanili ’ o/ lUdi<jions, p. Ill) — an exagy;erated, 

not to say a false, antithesis. 

Nor ought we to catalogue the entire ethical and 
relif^ious liteiature of these centurie.s under the 
uiuliscriininating rubrics, ‘orientalism,’ ‘recrude- 
scence of supei stition,’ and ‘failure of nerve.’ 
Tliere w'as doubtless a drift towards .superstition in 
the populace, in third-rate writers, and linally in 
the later Greek literature of Neo-Platoni.sm. The 
decline of ancient science and scholarship left these 
tendencies without a check : 

' If Llie old civilization had not been on the wane, if a supply 
of inslriicied, critical, cool, indifferent minds had continued,’ 
etc. (M, Arnold, preface to God and the Bible, London, 1884, 
p. XVI, after lienan). 

And the accommodations of the Stoics and the 
coquetries of the Platonists with mysticism may 
be thought to have encouraged them. But in the 
better writer.?, down to and including Plotinus, 
neither the accommodations nor the half-serious 
literary mysticism went farther in concession to 
the ‘ concrete supernatural ’ than many of the most 
I'espectablo and respected writers of the last fifty 


years have donc.^ It is only from the avowed 
standpoint of a Velleius (Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 8: 
‘ fideiitcr . . . ut solerit isti’), a Lucian, or a 
Haeckel that modern criticism is jiistilicd in depre- 
cating the supernaturalism, the suficrstition, tlie 
failure of niTve of the Gneco- Roman ethienl 
teachers of the fir.st two centuries. The later 
Greek literature of Neo-Platonism is an indejion- 
deiit question and docs not concern us hoic. 

Litkraturb. — S ee the works nicntioiK'd throughout. 

IkVlJL SllOREY. 

PHCENICIANS. — Pluenicia lay at th' eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and extemlec' irom the 
Nahi-el-Kahir to Mt. Carmel. It imiudeil the 
maritime plain and the adjacent portions of Jebel 
Nusariyeh, Mt. Lebanon, and the highlands of 
Galilee. Its chief cities in the ordei from norlli to 
south were Arvail (Arados), Simir (Simyra), Arka, 
Gebal (Byblus), Birutii (Berytus, Beirut), Salon, 
Sarejihatli (Sarepta), Sur (Tyre), l;Cana, Akzib, 
and Mahallilia. The name is derivisl fiom the 
Gr. which means first ‘purjile’ and then 

the land that produces pnifile. It is found as early 
as Homer {IL xxiii. 74.S f., Od. xiii. 272, xiv. ‘J8S 11., 
XV. 41511.). The natives named Mieiiisel ve.s 
'I’yiians, Gchalites, etc., after tiimi iiidiviilual 
towns, which Nvere originally imli'pemlcnt ; or called 
themselves Sidoiiians from Salon, the ])iniei[>al 
city, ’riius Iliiam, king of Tyie, (tails himself 
‘ king of the Saloiiians ’ [CfS i. 5), and on coins of 
the (Jreek peiiod 'lyre is called ‘mother of the 
Sidonians ’ (E. Bahidon, i'ai. des monnaies 

(frreques Ic'i Roisdc Stfrir, etc., Paris, 1890, i. 80). 
This is the u^nal naan* for tlie Phccuicians in the 
OT (dg lO'’-^ IHg I K ID- 2 K ‘23'-'’) and also 

in Homer {IL vi. 29f), Od. iv 618, xiii. ‘285, xv. 
118). 

The PhiCTiicians also called thBmsi‘lv(‘s by the 
broadei racial name of (Jnnaanites, as we Know 
from coins of Laodieea (Babclon, i. 84. 102, 172). 
We have also the testimony of Herodiaii and of 
SLqihen of Byzantium tliat the ara-a nt name of 
Plnemeia was Xva, whiidi eoiresponds to Ji slairtcr 
form (Kiimlihi in tlie A mama letters) over 
against ji’W (Kmalini in the Amarna letteis). 
Pliilo Byblius (in EusebiuK, Fraqi. Eranf/. i 10, 
ed. E. H. Giflbrd, Oxford, 1003) names as the 
ancestor of the idaenicians Clina, who had his 
name changed to I’lncnix (39d) ; and in L Bekkttr, 
Ancedvia Grmea, Beilin, 1814-21, iii. 1181, Chnas 
is the father of Plueuix, whence tlie PlKcnicians 
are called Oclina (-yiDn). Augustine staL-s that 
the Pliaeiiician colonists in N. Afnea called them- 
selves Canaan it.(\s (Aj;:/?. Kpist. Roni. 13). 'Fhe OT 
frequently calls the Phcenicians CanaaiiitcH 
((4ii 10'®- Nu 132«, .Jos 51 Jg 1="'*, 2 S 24»»-, 
Is 23“, Oh Zeph 2®; cf. Mt 1.7--^, Mk V% In 
the O'r Canaan (Zeph 1", Rzk 16“^^ 17ri ur Canannite 
(Zee 14-', .Job 40^^, rr 31‘-'‘*) is the standing tcim for 
‘ merchant,’ but in the early days trade was 
wholly in the hands of the Phoiuicians. 

With this testimony in regard to the racial affini- 
ties of the Phumicians theii language agrees. It 
is identical with the pniper names and Canaanite 
glosses m the Amarna letters (see J. A. Knudtzon, 
Die El - Amarna • Tafeln, Lfupzig, 1907-15, ii 
1545 ff.), and dillcrs only as a dialect from Moabite 
and Hebrew, which Is 19'® calls ‘ the language of 
Canaan.’ In civilization and in religion also the 
Phoenicians and tlie Canaan ites were one peo[de. 
Accordingly, we must regard the Phojiiicians as a 
branch of the Semitic nice which under the names 

1 This caveat is intended not as a criticism of the indispen- 
sable book of Fran/i Cumont (The Oriental lieligwna in Roman 
Paganism, Chioneo, 1911) or the brilliant sketch in Murray 
(ch. IV., ‘The Failure of Nerve’), Imt in deprecation of the 
impression which the presmit generation of readers will receive 
from the exclusive emphailTs of this aspect of the religious life 
and thought of the (jnoco-Ronian empire. 
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of Amorites and Canaanites settled in Palestine 
about 2500 B.C. 

A. Period before the Hebrew conquest 

{S500-1SOO this period the Phoeni- 

cians were undistinguishable from the other 
Canaanites. Accordingly, the account of the 
religion of the Canaanites {ERE iii. 176-188) is at 
the same time an account of the first period of the 
Phmnician religion. 

B . Period from the Hebrew conquest to 

THE BEGINNING OF GREEK INFLUENCE {1200- 
400 B.C.). — The sources for this period are scanty 
compared with those for the preceding and the 
following periods. They consist of two native 
inscriptions, that of Limassol and that of Hassan- 
bey-li ; theophorous personal names in the Assyrian 
records, in the OT, and in Menander’s list of the 
kings of Tyre ; and a few statements of the 
Assyrian annals and the OT in regard to the gods 
of the Sidonians. 

Tlie inscription of ‘ the servant of ^iroin, king 
of the Sidonians,’ on fragments of a bronze bowl 
found at Limassol in Cyprus ( f'V.S' i. 6 ) is commonly 
regarded as belonging to the reign of yirom i., 
the contemporary of David and Solomon {c. 960 
R.C.). This is the view of Lidzbarski {Handbiich 
der nordsem. Epigraphik, p[). 118, 176); but Von 
Landau {Beitrage zur A lUrt)iumsh%tnde des O^dentSf 

i. , Leipzig, 1893) and E. Meyer {EBiy col. 3753) think 
that the king mentioned was ^^irOm ii. (c. 740 
».C.). In eitlier case this is the oldest known 
PiKcnician inscription. It is a dedication to Baal 
Lebanon {ERE ii. 287’’). The name 9irom (Ur. 
Efpcj/xoj) is an abbreviation of Al^i-rom, ‘ brother is 
high’ ( = Heb. ^i-rain ; d in Heb. is regularly 
represented by 6 in Phoen.). This name is a 
witness to the continued use of the primitive 
Semitic divine title Ab {ERE iii. 179, § 6 ; of. i. 
387, § X). Josephus {Ant. VIII. v. 3) quotes from 
the Greek translation of the annals of Tyre made 
b;y^ Menander of Ephesus (see C. Wachsmuth, Ein- 
Icit. in das Studium der alien Gesckichte, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 404 f.) the information that the father of 
^lirom I . was Abil>alos = Abi-bal, ‘ father is bdal,^ 
which contains the divine title Ab {ERE iii. 179, 

§ p) as well as the title Ba'l {ERE iii. 179, § 2 ). 
Of ^^ironi Menander says that he built temples 
for Herakles ( = Melkart, ERE ii. 293) and for 
Astarte (=*Ashtart, J^RE ii. 117, § 5 ), and that he 
dedicated a golden pillar to Zeus ( = Bal-Shaniim, 
ERE ii. 288, § 8 ). He also instituted the festival 
of the awakening of Mel^art. A wise man who 
flourished in his reign was Abddmounos (read 
Abd 6 smounoa)= 'Abd-Eshmun, ‘servant of Esh- 
mun ’ (see below, p. 892, § 33 ). 

The successor 01 5ir6in, according to Menander, 
in Josephus (c. Apion. i. 18, ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 
1889, V. 21), was Balbazeros (or Baleazero 8 ) = 
Ba’l-’az 6 r, ‘the hdal has helped.’ His son was 
Abdaatarto 8 =’Abd-'A 8 htart, ‘ servant of ’Ashtart.’ 
He was dethroned by Methousa 8 tarto 8 =Methu- 
'Ashtart, ‘man of 'Ash tart,’ the son of Leastartos 
= Le-' Ashtart, ‘belonging to 'Ashtart.’ His 
successor was Astharumos (or Aserumos) = trinoa, 
‘Osiris is high’ (see below, C. i. 65 ; cf. ERE 
iii. 184 f.). He was slain by his brother Phelles = 
oSfi {CIS i. 40. 1, 356. 2f.), an abbreviation of Ba'l- 

E dles, * the bdal has levelled the way ’ (J. and H. 

erenbou^, ‘ Insc. ph. du temple de Seti h 
Abydos,’ RAssyr i. [1885] 81-101, no. 24). He in 
his turn was slain by EithObalos, the priest of 
Astarte = Ittoba'l, ‘with him is the bdal.' He is 
the same as Ethba'al, king of the Sidonians 
(1 K 16^’). His daughter Jezebel (=:^ar*K ; see 
below, p. 890), the wife of Ahab, introduced the 
cult of Melkart, the hdal of Tyre, into Israel; 
and from the narrative of book of Kings we 
gain some information about his worship {ERE ii. 


292*, 293). His son was Balezorog=:Ba'l-'azdr, ‘ the 
bdcil has helped.’ He was succeedea by Metteno^ 
= Metton, Heb. (2 K IP®), an abbreviation of 
Metten-ba'l, ‘gift of the 5a a/ ’ {CIS i. 261. 3, 303. 1. 
406. 4, and often). His successor was Pymnalion, 
in whose reign Carthage Mas founded. On Pyg- 
malion see below, p. 893, § ^ 9 . 

Here the list of Menander closes, but for the 
period immediately following we have a number of 
theophorous names of Phcenician kings mentioned 
in tne Assyrian inscriptioiiH. In 854 B.C. Shal- 
maneser III . names Matinu-ba’li = Matten-ba'l, 
‘gift of the hdal,' king of Arvad {KB i. 172. 93 ; 
cf. ii. 20. 60) and Adunu-bali = Adon-bal {ERh 

iii. 179 , § 8), king of Shiana=the Sinite of Gn 10’^. 

On Ba*li-ra’8i = Bal-rosh, ‘ hdal of the promontory, 
in Shalmaneser iii., see ERE ii. 287, § 4 . Tiglath 
pileseriv. in 738 B . C . mentions Hirom ii., king ol 
Tyre, and Sibittibi’li, ‘seven is hdaV {ERE iii. 
184, § 8), king of Gebal {KB ii. 30. 51 ; cf. 20 . 57) 
On Ba al-Zepnon in Tiglathpileser iv. see ERE ii. 
288, § 8. In 725 B . C . Shalmane.ser v. attacked 
Elulaios=:£)u-eli (Heb. ‘LI is my god,’ king 

of Sidon, as we know from Menander, in Josephus' 
{Ant. IX . xiv. 2). In the inscriptions of Senna 
cherib he appears as Luli {KB ii. 90. 35). On the 
divine name El see ERE iii. 178, C. i. In 701 
Sennaclierib mentions Tuba’lu = Itto-ba'l, Eth 
ba'al, ‘with him is the bdal,' king of Sidon; 
Minjiimmu = Mfinahem, ‘comforter,’ an abbre- 
viation of a theophorous name such as Baal 
menabem {CIS i. 55. 1 , 57. 2 , 87. 3 ; 2 K 15*^), 
king of Samsirnuruna ; Abdili’ti = 'Abd-elot. 
‘servant of the goddess’ {i.e. 'Ashtart), king of 
Arvad {CIS i. 243. 3, 244. 4; ERE ii. 115, § i); 
Urumilki, ‘light is my king’ {EREi\\. 181, §8), 
king of Gebal {KB li. 90. 48-50). In 676 B . C . 
Esarhaddon names Abdiniilkutti = 'Abd-milkSt, 
‘servant of the queen’ {i.e. 'Ashtart; ERE vii. 
433, § 4 ), king of Sidon {KB ii. 124. 15). He also 
mentions Bam = Ba'l, king of Tyre; Milkiashapa 
= Milka 8 aph, ‘the king has gathered’ {ERE iii. 
179 , § 7 ), king of Gebal ; Matanbaal = Metten-ba'l, 

‘ gift of the bdal,' king of Arvad ; Abibaal = Abi 
ba'l, ‘ father is hdal,' King of Samsirnuruna {KB 

ii. 148. 13-17). Ashurbanipal names the same 
persons mentioned by his father and also Yahimilki 

‘my king makes live,’ son of Ba'l, king 
ofTyre(A:B ii. 168. 58); Yakinlu=Yakin-el, ‘El 
causes to be,’ king of Arvad {KB ii. 170. 63) ; and 
the following ten sons of Yakin-el : Azi ba’al = 
'Azzi-bal, ‘my strength is the bda.V ; Abi ba'al, 

‘ father is the hdaV ; Adunibaal, ‘my lord is the 
bdal'; Sapatibaal=:Shopheti-baal, ‘my judge is 
the bdaV ; I’udibaal, ‘ the bdal has redeemed’; 
Baalyashubu, ‘ the 5a'a/ returns ’ ; Baalbanunu, 
‘the bdal is pacious’: Ba'almaluku, ‘tlie bdal 
is king ’ ; Abimilki (Aoimelech), ‘ the father is 
king’; Abimilki (Abimelech), ‘the brother is 
king’ {KB ii. 172. 82-84). On Melkart. Ba'l 
Malki, Ba'1-Shamim, Eshmun and Ba'1-Saphon, and 
the gods of Tyre mentioned in the treaty of Esar* 
haddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre, m^ERE ii. 293* ; 
and on 'Ashtart in the same treaty see ERE ii. 
115*. 

The Phcenician inscription found at Hassan- 
bey*li near Zenjirli in Is . Syria {SB A W, 1895, p. 
122 ; H. Winckler, Alior. Forsch., Leipzig, 1896, 

iv. 306) stands next in ajje to the inscription of 

HirOm, king of the Sidonians, referred to above. 
Its allusion to ‘the king of Assyria’ shows that 
it is older than the fall of Nineveh (606 B.C.). 
It mentions oor'Vya, ‘Ba'l-shamim and the 
gods ’ {ERE ii. 288, § 8), ‘ and Kamman * {ERE 

iii. 183, § 3). 

'Ashtart, ‘ the goddess of the Sidonians,’ is men- 
tioned inlKlP ®, 2K23« 

In the Neo- Babylonian period Josephus again 
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quotes from ^enander a list of kings (c. Apion. 
i. 21). He says that Nebuchadrezzar besieged 
Tthobalos — Ethba'al II. His successor was Ba'l ii. 
Then came a series of judges : Eknibalos=(H)<5kinni* 
ba'l, ‘the baal caused me to l»e ’ (cf. Yakin-el 
above), the son of Baslechos (or Bal8achos)=Ba’I- 
Sakkun (?), ‘ Sakkun is the bartl^ ; Chclb68 = 
OK-aSs, ‘ dog of Isis ’ (cf. OKnay; CIS i. 50. 1, ‘ servant 
of Isis ’) — interesting as the first appearance of the 
Egyptian goddess Isis {ERE iii. 184 f.); son of 
Abdaios, imparently = 'Abtl-Yahu (Obadiah), 

‘ servant of Jaliweh ’ (Abdaios is the transliteration 
of Obadiah in the Greek version according to Q ; 
other recensions read Abdeios ; on Jahweh among 
the Canaanites see ERE iii. 183, § I7) ; Abbaros 
(Lat. Abalus) = Ab-ba’I, ‘ father is ; Miittunos 
= Metten-(ba'l), ‘ gift (of bdal) ’ ; and Gerastrat 08 = 
Ger-Ashtart, ‘sojourner of 'Ashtart’ (frequent in 
Phcenician in8cn[)tions), sons of Abdelimos= 
'Abd-eliui, ‘servant of the gods.’ They were 
followed by a king, Balatoros = Ba'l-'at6r, ‘the 
hdal has crowned.’ Then came Merbalo.s = Mar- 
ba'l, ‘the hdal is lord’; and after him Eiiomos = 
jytiroin III., under whom Babylon fell before the 
arms of Cyrus (539 B.c.). 

During the period of As.syrian and Babylonian 
rule the PluBnicians must have felt the influence 
of the Assyro-Babyloniun religion. This is showm 
by survivals in the next period (see below, p. 893, 
§ S3 ft'..). 

During the earlier part of the period of Persian 
rule w'e have no inforriiation in regard to the 
later Phoenician religion. No trace of the Persian 
religion api>ears in the later Phoenician religion, .so 
that we may assume that it exerted no influence 
upon Phoenicia during this period. 

Our sources, meagre as they are, for the period 
from the Hebrew conquest down to 400 B.C. sliow 
that the Phmnician religion remained luactically 
the same as it had been during the previous period. 
Nearly all the old gods are mentioned, and no 
new ones appear, except Isis and Osiris. 

C. Period of Greek influence {from 400 
R.C. onwards). — As sources for this [>eriod we 
have a considerable body of inscriptions from 
PhcBnicia and from the Phmnician colonies in 
Cyprus, Carthage, etc. The oldest of these date 
from the end of the Persian period {c. 400 B.c.). 
The majority come from the Greek period (333 B.c. 
onwards). The inscription of Yehaw-milk of Gehal 
[CIS i. 1) belongs to the end of the 5th or the be- 
ginning of the 4th century. Those of Tabnit of 
Sidon (Lidzbarski, p. 417) and of Eshmun-'azCr 
{CISi. 3) are assigned by some to the end of the 
5th, by others to the end of the 4th century. All 
the other inscriptions found in Phoenicia belong to 
the Greek period. The Cyprian inscriptions date 
mainly from the end of the 5th and the 4tli century. 
The Delos inscription {CIS i. 114) is from the 4th 
century. The older inscriptions from Carthage, 
Sardinia, and other Phoenician colonies in the west 
lielong to the period before the lionian conquest 
(146 B.C.). The Neo-Punic inscriptions belong to 
the Roman period, and have frequently Latin 
translations that are useful for determining the 
pronunciation of the personal names. These in- 
scriptions contain names of gods, theophorous per- 
sonal names, and some information in regard to 
religious beliefs and rites. In many respects the 
Phmnician religion >va8 preserved in a more primi- 
tive form in Carthage than in the homeland, where 
it was subjected to Greek influence. 

Two Phoenicians, Moohos and Sanchuniathon, 
are reported by classical authors to have written 
accounts of the Phoenician religion. Mochos of 
Sidon is named along with Sanchuniathon by 
Athenseus (iii. 126 a), and with Sanchuniathon is 
said by Strabo (xvi. ii. 24) to have lived before the 
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Trojan war (cf. Jos. Ant. I. iii. 9). He wrote a 
cosmogony of Sidon, which was translated into 
Greek by Eudemus, a pupil of Aristotle, from 
whom a fragment was horrowed by Damascius 
{Qumt. de Primis Principiis^ 125, ed. J. Kopp, 
Frankfort, 1826, p. 385). It is also said to have 
been translated by Lsetus at the end of the Ist 
cent. B.C. (Tatian, adv. Grmcos, 37 = Clem. Alex. 
Strain. 1. xxi. 114). Our only knowledge of this 
cosmogony is from the fragment in Damascius. 
Another much more extended cosmogony, that of 
Gebal, is said to have been composed by Sanchu 
niathon ( = Sakkun - yathon), and to have been 
translated by Philo of Byhlus (Gebal), from whom 
it is quoted by Eusebius. On the contents and 
historical character of this document see the artt. 
Philo Byblius and Sanchuniathon. It is prob- 
able in the case both of Mochos and of Sanchunia- 
thon that genuine Phmnician records are preserved 
by the Greek writers, although the names attached 
to them may be apocryphal. 

Besides these native hi.storians w e have as sources 
the incidental references to the Phoenician religion 
in Greek and in Latin authors, particularly Hero- 
dotus, Lucian {de Dca Syria), Origen, Jerome, 
Tlieodoret, Tertullian, and Augustine, 

From these sources it ap]>ears that the charactei 
istic of the period from 400 B.C. onwards was evei- 
increasing Greek influence upon the Phoenician 
religion. Even in the Persian period Greek civili- 
zation began to invade Phoenicia. King Straton 
( =' A bd- Ashtart?) of Sidon maintained a thoroughly 
Greek court. He established a Sidonian colony in 
Athens which has left a number of Plucnician in- 
scriptions, and permitted Athenian merchants to 
settle at Sidon. He joined with the Athenian 
embassy to Artaxerxes II. in 367 B.c. (Athenauis, 
xii. 531 ; AClian, Var. Hist, vii, 2). The anthro- 
poid sarcophagi from Sidon of the later Persian 
period show strong Greek influence, and the splendhl 
monuments knowm as ‘ the Alexander sarcophagus ’ 
and ‘the sarcophagus of the mourners,* whicli 
belong to the end of the 4th cent., are mastei- 
pieces of Greek art (see O. Hamdy-Bey and T. 
Keinach, La Ntcropole royale de Sidon, Paris, 
1892-97). After the battle of Issus in 333 B.C. the 
Phoenician cities submitted to Alexander, except 
the island of Tyre, which was captured by con- 
structing a mole from the mainland. It then be- 
came a Macedonian fortress, and from this time 
onwards the Hellenizing of Phoenicia went on apace. 
The bilingual inscriptions and Philo Byblius show 
us that the Greek gods were identified with the 
old Phoenician deities, and in the classical writers 
the Phoenician gods are habitually called by their 
Greek or Latin equivalents. Close relations with 
the Greek dynasty of the Ptolemys in Egypt en- 
couraged also the adoption of new elements from 
the if^^ptian religion in addition to those that 
had already been borrowed in the days of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties {ERE iii. 184). This 
period, accordingly, is one of unlimited religious 
syncretism. 

i. The pantheon.— (as) General titles.-^i, El.— 
The generic name for ‘god’ in Phosnician, as in 
the other Semitic languages, is Vtj, el (for this and 
for the followinjj names of gods see the alphabeti- 
cally arranged Pnoenician vocabulary of Lidzbarski, 
i pp. 204-388, where references are given to all the 
occurrences of the names in the inscriptions ; see 
alaoJ&RAMii. 17811.). 

In the inscriptions this word is never used as a personal name 
like Heb. El, but is always generic like ba'l. It was the 
favourite title of the chief god of Gebal. Just as &aT was the 
title of the god of Sidon. What bis real name was, if he had 
any, is unknown. Hence il is found as an element in personal 
names chiefly in inscriptions from Gebal— El-amon, * Amon 
is god,* or ‘ the irod is faithfiil ’ ; £l-barik, ' the god has blessed ' ; 
El-hanon, ‘ the god is rracious’ ; El-pa’dl, ‘the god has done ' ; 
Kl-rOm, ‘ the god is hign ’ ; Na*6m-el, * the god is good ’ ; ’En-el, 
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‘eye of the jfod’; TamOk-el, ‘the (fod has supported.' Philo 
Byhliiis (ill Eua. Pnvp. Krnng., ed. (iifford, i. 10 , .S 0 «, 37b) says 
that Elos (the El of (jJtdul)i.s Kronos, that lie founded the eiiy 
of Qebal (37n). that ho i-ave Gebul to the g'oddess Baallis ( — the 
ba'alat of (Jflial), and Ber> tus to Poseidon (-Ba*I*Bernt) (38d) 
He had foui oyea, two ojien and two closed ; four wnifjs, two 
spread and two folded; and two feathers (hk<* the Ej^iptian 
tfods) upon his head. This figure seems to be represented on 
certain PlKcmcian seals (M de Vogui^, Mi’faii'jfs d'nrcfu'ologxe 
onentah'. Pans, 1SD6, p. lOt)), On the myth of the El of Ucbal 
see Sa.ncucniathon, 0. a. 

Other towns called their chief god H, as we know from the 
Pnino name El-'ain, ‘the god is uncle’ 147. fi); Metten- 

el, ‘gift of the god’; ana nurncrouK place names in Palestine 
compounded with H. Philo also know's another besides that 
of (b bal (.'18 a). The Greeks w^ere unable to chstingmsh between 
these varioiiH c/.f, and therefore assumed one god Elos whom 
they identified witli Kronos. Through Greek influence the idea 
of one god El w^as gradually de\ eloped by the Phomiciana. 

The jilur. of el is elnn, which ociairs in numerous inscriptions 
and in tlie personal names 'Abd-elim, ‘servant of the gods’; 
Kelh-clim, ‘dog ot the gods'; and Metten-clim, ‘gift of the 
gods ’ A favourite honorific title in Caithage is DpD, 
‘ ei-itablisher of the gods.’ Philo (.HTb) says that, the allies of 
Elos were caviled Eloim. This Hebrew form tuiiuiot come from 
either Sanohuniat.hoii or Philo, but must be a modification by 
Euselmis or a Cliristian transcriber. 

2. £l6t. — The fern, form corres}>omlinf>^ to H is 
i'loty ‘goddess,’ which is used a.s a title oi ’ A.slit^irt 
(cf. Aiah. al-liul). It oetMirs aKo iu the fern, name 
l.Idt-ldt, ‘sister of tlie godde'ss.’ 

3- Allon. — Another mime for *god’ is alJdn, 
wliich in Hebrew means ‘ lioly tree. ^ It ocenis in 
the iiersonal names Yehaw-allon, ‘may the ^^od 
cause to live ’ ; and Ab-allon, ‘ tin* ^^od is a brother ’ 
The plui. is allonini and iem. (iUo)u>th (ef. alo7ii)/i 
italo 7 ntf/t^ IManlus, Pa;n. V. i. 1). 

{h) gods. — 4. ShamiiH) ‘ heaven,’ occurs 

in the name [Sajmemrournos, ‘ heaven hi*.*!!’ (Philo, 
lUil) ; also the name of a district in Snion (C. C. 
Torrey, in JAOS xxiii. [190ii] 1G2). More com- 
mon ly we meet Ihil-Shaniiin, ‘owner of the sky’ 
{ERE ii. 288'’, 293‘). l^hilo (34c) (-alls him ‘ Beel- 
sarnen [the Aram form !], which in Pha?nieian 
means lord of heaven, but in Greek Zeu.s.’ In the 
same passa<i;e he incorrectly identities him with the 
sun. In 3tib he calls him Ouraiios. In the treatj^ 
of Hannibal with J*hilii> of Mace.don he is called 
Zeus ( Polybius, vii. 9). 

5. Zebul, ‘dwelling;,’ or Bal-zebul, ‘owner of 
the dwellin^^,’ i.e. the abode of tlio sky, seems to 
he an alternative name for the foref'oiii}*. It 
occuis in the fern, name Sliem-Zebnl, ‘name of the 
(hvelliiif; ’ (Lidzbarski, p. 420. 3), and in tlie fern, 
name Bal-azbul (id. A.skun for Sakknn), ‘dwelling 
is owner ’ (C/S i. 158. If.); also probably in I-Zebel, 
the Tyrian queen of A hah, where ? cannot mean 
‘not’ any more than in I-Tanit (C/S i. 542. 3), or 
l-Sa})hoii (Lidzharski, p. 214), or the Heb. name 
I-kabod (ERE ii. 287% 289% and art. Baalzkbub). 

6. ^aphon, ‘north,’ or Baal .saphon, ‘owner of 
the north,’ in Bod Saphon, ‘ member of Saphon ’ ; 
Abd-Saphon, ‘servant of Sajihon’; 1-Saphon and 
jierbajiH Saj>hon-ba’l, ‘Saphon is the bdalC (see 
ERE ii. 288, § 8, 293'’). 

7. Shahar, ‘daun,’ in 'Abd-Slialiar, ‘servant of 
the dawn,’ and Shahar-ba'l, ‘dawn is the hdaV 
(cf. the Heb. name Abi-Slmhar, ‘dawn i.s a brother’). 

8. Ur. ‘light,’ in Ur milk, ‘light is king’ (C/S 

i. 1. 1 ; see iii. 181, § 8). 

9. Shemesh, ‘the sun,’ in Adon-Shemesh, ‘ She- 
mesh is lord’ ; 'Abd-Shemesh, ‘servant of Shemesh’ ; 
and in the place-names Shemesh, on coins of Bocous 
111., and Me^com-Shemesh, ‘place of Shemesh,’ on 
Mauretanian coins (see ERE iii. 180, § i). Philo 
(34e) says that the Sun was worshipped by the lirst 
parents of the Phcenicians. 

10. Yerah, ‘the moon,’ in 'Abd-Yerah, ‘servant 
of the moon ’ (see ERE iii. 180, § 2). In view ot 
the fact that Phoenician personal names are nearly 
always theophorons, l^oifesl^, ‘new moon,’ in Ben- 
hod esli is probably to be regarded as li god, in spite 
of the Greek translation vov}xi)vm (C/S i. 117. 1). 


11. Star-worship.-— 71fo.32;e/, ‘ consteVation,’ ‘ sign 
of zodiac,’ ‘ fate,’ occurs in the phrase oyi ^id, ‘ good 
fortune ’ (C/6’ i. 95. 8). The same word occuis in 
Assyrian, Hebrew, and Aramaic. In 2 K 23*' wo 
read of those who sacrifn^ed to Baal(-Shainini), to 
the sun, to the moon, to the constellations (mazzn- 
16th)., and to all the host of heaven. The identifi- 
cation of 'Ashtart with the planet Venus is also 
imidied by Philo in 38o (see ERE ii. 116'’), an<l of 
El with the i»lanet Saturn in 40c. 

12. Adod Adad, or Hadad), the storm-god, 
does not happen to be mentioned in the inscriptions, 
but Philo (3Sc) knows him as Adodos, king of the 

f ods, who ruled th<* land with 'Ashtart and Baal- 
'amar (see E/tE in. ISO, § 4), 

13. Resheph, the lightning, ajqiearsas Reshepli- 
hes. ‘ Itesheph of the airow' (CIS i. 10. 3, 4); 
Kesheph-Mukol, ‘Resheiih of the city of Mnkol in 
Cyprus’ (ih. 89 3) ; R(*sh('ph-’-/-A-y-C.s* (in the Cyp- 
rian transcription a-^o-.y<.-fy-/o-f- -Alashi.i, ‘ (’yprus,’ 
in the Amaina letters?; Tamas.^us insr?'. ‘i. 4 f.) ; 
Kesheph- Kilt (name of a city) ; also in the personal 
names ‘Alxl-Resliepli, ‘ servant of Kesheph’ (C/S i. 
93. 4); ami Reshciih-yaton, ‘Resheph lias given’ 
(i^. 44. 2, 88 2, 4, 0). A variant form of tlie same 
name is Arsheph (ib. 251. 2), occiin ing also in t he 
l»cisonal name 'Abd-Arsheph (ih 39.3. 3), ‘servant 
of Aisheph.’ He iirohahly apjiears also in the 
name of the Palestinian town Ai'sut (-- Apollonia). 
In Hie hiliiigiial nisei iptions just cited he is eipiatcd 
with Apollo. Hence rhilo piohably means him by 
Apollo, the bi other of El- Kronos and Kelos Zens 
(38a). He also is piobuhly nuiant by Aimllo in the 
tieaiy of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). Reseph in 
Mel kart -Re.seph (M. A. Bevy, Sivgeln unr/ (iCnuHni, 
]> IS) is possibly only a vaiiant of Resheph (see 
A/i’A’ iii. bsn, 5). 

(r) Tern'.sf t ud, qods. — 14. |nK = Heb. cres, ‘the 
earth.’ Philo calls her Ge, the sistei-wife of 
Ouranos (36b). Sim is mentioned also in t lie treaty 
of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). It is possible that 
B'SN in enx-iDy and other Punie names is only a 
variant of the same. 

15. The ba‘als. — Not only the earth in general 
but every important object ujion the eaith was 
animated by a divinity. The generic name for 
t lie.se nature-spirits Avas ha'l — \leh. hiial, ‘oAvner.’ 
There Aveie hd nls of wat(*r, h<6(dsol trees, bet (ds of 
mountains, bdals of holy stones and of tladr 
surrounding sanctuaries, and bet ids of places (see 
art. Baal, vol. ii., particularly p]>. 293 f. and 297, 
where the Baal cult in Phcrniciaand the IMnenician 
colonies is discussed ; also E/iE iii. 171h § 2). 
Philo alludes to these when he says that the hist 
men consei^rated the productions of the earth and 
regarded them as gods (34b). 

16. Dagon. — One of the most important of the 
bdals was Dagon, or Bal-dagon, which Philo (36c) 
correctly translates ‘corn’ = H eb. dagan (see Dagon ). 

17 . Sacred animals. — Philo (41a) aasertH that ‘Tauthos 
(Thoth) himailf regarded tlie nature of the dragon and of 
Ben^ents aa ilivine. . . For vvhirh reason this animal has 
been awlopted m teinjiles and in mystic rites ... It is im- 
mortal, and is self-consumed, as is stated before ; for tiiis 
animal does not die by a natural death, but only if struck h\ a 
violent blow. The Phoiiiicians call it “ Good Daemon.”’ In42h 
he Bays : ‘ Having built temples, they consecrated in the 
shrines the primary elements represented by serpents, and in 
their honour celebrated festivals, and sacrifices, and m;yHtic 
rites, regarding them as the greatest gods, and rulers of the 
universe.* Haw k-worship is also mentioned by Philo (41c, 42a). 
The cult of horses may be indicated by the name 'Abd-susim, 
‘servant of the horses’'^ (CIS i. 46. 1, 49, 63, 93 .3). 2 K ‘23H 
Hj>eakB of the horses dedicated to the sun. and the Hebrew 
names ShKa, Sftsi, and Hasar-sflsini seem to indic lea totemic 
cull of this animal. The winged horse is a f ‘artiiaginian 
religions enibleni. Akbor, ‘ mouse,' is one of the commonest 
Phomician personal names. It appears also as a Hebrew 
personal name. Is 66>7 speaks of people Avho nanctif.y them- 
selves and purify themselves to go into the gardens to eat 
swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse. In Lv 
the term ‘abomination ’ iiK'lmles mice and similar small creej)- 
ing .animals, and in Ezk we find these as objects of worship. 
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One can hardly escape the conclusion that the mouse, like the 
serpent, had danonic qualities for the Canaanites, and that 
this is the reason why it was ‘ unclean' for the llebiews. The 
swine was sacriflced once a year in the worship of tlie Cyprian 
'Ashtart (Lydus, de Mensibim, ed. I. Bekker, Bonn, 1837, p. 80), 
and tile sacriUce of a sow is depicted in a rock sculpture 
(K. Itenan, Mission de Pk^nicie, pi, 31), but onhnnnly it was 
not eaten (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 54 ; AthenojUB, in. 49 ; W. R. 
Sinitii, Rel. »SVm^, jp. 290 f.) This shows that it was a sacred 
animal, as orij?inaliy ainonf? the Hebrews (cf. tlie priestly clan 
of l.Iezir, ‘the swine’ |1 Ch 2415, Neh lO-i]). The sanctity of the 
dog 13-indicated 1)3’ a statement of Justin (xix, 1) that Darius 
comiiiffnded the Carthaginians not to sacrifice men and not to 
eat the flesh of dogs, the latter being evidently a Kacraniental 
rite (cf. the Hebrew clan of Caleb, ‘the dog’). On the sanctitv 
of the dove in connexion with the cult of 'Ashtart see ERE 
li. 117'*, 105'*. On the cult of animals in anenmt Canaan see 
ERE ii^ 286, § 3. 

{(i) Tribal gods . — Powers presiding over tribes, 
elans, or families were called by iiarm H expressing 
kinship or authority, which described them as 
owners of men in the same way as bdl desi-ribed 
them as owners of things. In the primitive matri- 
archal stage of social organization the chief 
tribal gods were feminine, ^^'hen subsequently 
the family assumed the polyandrous form, a male 
‘ fatlier-uncle ’ was worshipped alongside of the 
mother-goddess. When linally the patriarchal 
family was introduced, the tribal god began to be 
(:alle<i ‘father.’ The Phamicians stood upon the 
patriarchal stage of development, but survivals of 
more primitive eonceptions linger in their personal 
names. 

18. Em, ‘mother.’- In CIS i, J77 a goddess kds 
is invoked along ivith min nSjin, ‘ mistress of the 
cella ’ [KRE ii, 288, § 6). Which goddess is meant 
we do not know. In CIS i. we meet ‘ the 
mother, the mistress of Pne-bal.’ She is identical 
witli I’anit of Pne-bal, who is named in many 
inscriptions (see below, 31). We hiid also ‘ mother 
of tlie dshcrah ’ {CIS i. IS, read miyan instead of 
mmn). This must be 'Ashtart, who is frequently 
identilied with her symbol, the ctsherdh {ERE iii. 
186, §2). Evidently the title ‘mother’ could be 
apjilied to any goddess. It occurs also in the tern, 
personal name Em-’ Ash tart, ‘'Ashtart is a mother.’ 

19. *Amm, ‘father-uncle,’ the designation of the 
tribal god in the polyandrous period, still survives 
in Ell-' am, ‘ the god is father-uncle ’ {CIS i. 147. 6 ; 
see KRE i. 387 f., iii. 179, § 3). 

20. Ab, ‘father,’ as a divine title is common in 
personal names — e.<7., Ab-ba'l and Ahi-ba’l, ‘father 
IS ba'al’ (used for both men ami women) ; ^y3'j3N, 
‘our father is hixaVl', 'Ab halol, ‘father lias 
liogotten ’ ? ; Ab-milk, ‘father is king’; Ab-keni, 

‘ fatliei has risen ’ (see ERE iii. 179, § 5). 

21. Ah, ‘ hrotlicr,’ occurs in Ahi-nadob, ‘brother 
is generous’; and Ahi-allon, ‘brother is god.’ 
Frequently the word is abbreviated to ^li, as in 
^li-rorn, ‘brother is high,’ yt-milk, ‘brother is 
king.’ In the name ^ll-milkdt (Lai. Himilco) 
we cannot translate ‘ the queen is a brother,’ nor 
‘ brother of the queen,’ since in every <dher case 
in Phmniciaii and in the Semitic languages in 
general Ah in personal names is a divine title 
(see G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Naims, 
London, 1896, p, 75 f.). Possibly in this isolated 
case yi = ’n, ‘life,’ and the name is to be trans- 
lated ‘life of Milkot’ (cf. the Heb. name ^i-el, 

‘ life of El,’ and the Pheen. Mari-hi). On the 
other hand, {a)hot, ‘sister,’ is used exclusively in 
fern, names, and is not a divine title, but expresses 
the relation of the worshipper to the god (see 
below, p. 896“’). On these names of relationsliip as 
divine titles see the literature under 'Amm, and 
also ERE iii. 179, § 6. 

22. Adon, ‘master,’ is used in Hebrew and 
Phoenician for the owner of a slave. It describes 
the god as a proprietor of a person, just as bdal 
describes liirn as a proprietor of a place. In the 
dedicatory inscriptions and in the personal names 
the term is applied to nearly every god and goddess 


of the pantheon. This shows that, like the fore- 
going terms, it is not an individual name, but a 
title. Every town could have its adon as well as 
its el or its ba'al (see ERE iii. 179, § 8). 

The most famous of the Adonim was the Adon of (.dial, the 
r-oiibort of 'Ashtart, the ha’alatot Gebal, whose cult wastiuiis 
planted to Paphos in Cyprus alon^ Asith that of the (fchalite 
‘Ashtart. For the Greeks his title became a true proper name, 
Adonis, The real name of this ‘lord’ is uncertain. Several of 
the classical writers identify him with the Bab Tamnmz- 
e Jerome, Ep. Ivm 3, and Comment, on Kzk , (’mi 1 of 
Alexandria, Comment on Hos 41'*, Mehto, m W. (’ureton, 
Spieiteyium Sf/nacurn, London, 185.'), p. 44, This view is 
favoured 1)3 the facts that Kzk 8^4 speakh of ‘women weepinjf 
for Tanuimz’ in the Tem])lc in Jerusalem, and that Is 17^" 
speaks of ‘ |>laiitmf^ shoots of the I’leasint One fa title of the 
Adon of Gebal J, and stocking [('ardens] vsith scions for a foroijfn 
(fod ’ (a rite of Adon-worship) These iiassatfes seem to identify 
Tanimuz and Adon. The difficully will) tins evidence is tliat. 
it IS late. Tlie Adon of Gebal nm3 easily have been identitifsl 
with Tamiiiuz in the 488\iuui or the ^eo-BabYlnman period, 
altiion<fh his Canaamte name may lia\ »* been diflerent ; or lie 
ma3'’ have had no name at all Taimnuz has not \el bi-eii found 
in {he early Caiiaamte period. Afloms was also identified with 
Osiris (Plutarch, de Is et Osn. 15, Lueiaii, de iJea Syria, 7; 
Apollodorus, ii 1. .'{) , hut this does not prove tliat Osins was 
his original name, since Osins appears as a distincl deity in tiie 
Pliojiuoiaii pantheon. Philo mentions neither Adon nor Tam- 
niuz, hut connects the inytli of Adonis with ‘Klyun, ‘ the high,’ 
which was cvidentl3’ another title of Adorns 

Jn character Adonis w’ils a persoiiifieation of the spring v er- 
diiie that withered in the dry heat of summer. He was tlio 
( 'anaanite \ai lant of a tleilv that, under the names of Diinui/i 
among the Sumerians, Tammiiz among the Baiivlonians and 
AssvriauH, 'Ate, or Attis, among tlie Syrians mid ]»eoples of 
Asia, Minor, ami Osins among the Egyptiniis, was woislnpix <1 
from the earliest times. His death oeeuiied in the monlliof 
Tammuz (.Inno-Julv), and his resurreetioii in Decemher- 
.lanuary, when vegetation once more flourished after tlie eailv 
winter rains. According to the Babylonian myth, he was the 
child (later the husband) of Ishtar ; and, when he died, she 
ilesccmicd to Sheol to bring him up (see ERE vii. 430, i?§», 4, 
and art. Tammuz), In the Phomician version of the myth, as 
preserved by Greek writers, Adonis was a beautiful ho^' wdio 
was loved by Aphrodite (’Ashtart) In order to k(*ep him for 
herself, Aphrodite placed him in a chest and gave fiini into lh(‘ 
keeping of Proserpine (-=Al]atu, the Baliylonian goddess of 
Sheol) Proserpine fell in love wnth the cliild and refused to 
surremler him. Zeus thcrcnjion decreed tliat Adonis should 
stay half of the year with Proserpirie in the underworld and 
half ot the year with Ajihrodite in the upper world According 
to the local Gcbalite form of I he mytli, Adonis was slain annually 
by a wild boar while he was hunting at Aphcca (the modern 
Af^a) in Ml. Lebanon, and the discoloration of the waters of 
the Adonis river (Nahr Ibrahim) was due to his blood (see 
Philo Byhlius, 3Gb ; Lncian, de Den Syria, et , Apollodorus, in. 
14. 4; Bion, Jdyl. i. , Uvid, Metam x 50317) A rock relief 
representing the death of Adonis still exists at Ghineli in the 
valley of the Adonis river (Renan, pi. xxxvi. , A. Jeieniias, 
Das AT tin Lichte des alten Onents, f.c'ipzig, ifiOfi, p 90), 

The cult of Adonis consisted in bewailing his iteath round y 
bier on which was placed an image of the dead god, winch was 
then deposited in a tomb, and lemained there until, six months 
later, liis resurrection was celebrated. Another interestmy 
rite w'as the planting of Adonis gardens. These were pot-s, <11 
baskets, filled with shallow earth, in which the seeds ot quickly- 
growing plants were sowm and tended by the women for eight 
clays. The plants were allowed to wither at the tune of tlie 
death of Adonis, and were earned out along witli small images 
of the god and cast Into the water. This custom seems to be 
referred to m Is It is a witness to the pnmitiv’c character 

of Adonis as a vegetation-god (on Adonis see GIP, pt, iv., 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Ijondon, 1967, W, W. Baudissin, Adonis 
ttnd Esmun, with copious bibliography). 

23. Mar, ‘master,’ BynonyrnouH with Adon, 

appears in Mar-barik, ‘ the nurstcr has blessed ’ ; 
Mari-hi ‘niy master lives’; Mar-sammik, ‘the 
master has sustained’; 'Abd-Mainai, ‘servant of 
our master.’ Mama is the name under which the 
chief god of (raza (Dagon?) was worshipped (see 
ERE iv. 387‘’). A Tyrian lamp {CIS i. Ill) bears 
the dedication Bcip ‘to the god Ba'l- 

Mari.’ 

24. Milk, ‘king’ — Heb. Melck (Moloch), is one 
of the commonest I'hmnician divine names. 

It occurs m Adon-Milk, ‘the king is master’ , Ohel-Milk, 
‘tent of the king’; Aliot-VIilk, ‘sister of the king'; L'r-Milk, 

‘ light Ib king ’ ; Bod-Milk, ‘ limb of the king ’ , Ger-Milk, client 
of the king’ , Han-Milk, ‘the king is gracious’; Ip-Milk, ‘the 
king 18 a brother' ; IIot-Milk, ‘sister of tlicking'; Yada'-MIlk, 
‘the king knows’; Yefiaw-Milk, ‘may the king cause to live’; 
Yaton-Milk, ‘the king has given’; Mil^ne-Milk, ‘possession of 
the king’; '\l)(l-Milk, ‘seivant of the king'; ’Az-Milk, ‘the 
king is strong’ , J;!adok Milk, ‘ the king is righteous.’ This also 
is not an individual na’me,^)ut the title of many different tribal 
'rods (k<*c ere i .390 f., in. 17''). 
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25 . Mellpu't. — The most conspicuous of the 
Pluenician Milkim was Meltart = Milk-^art, ‘king 
of the city,’ the cliief god of Tyre. 

This compound IwcomcB pr»cticall.v an individual name, and 
is used in formiiiff other proper names — c.flr., A mot- Mel kart, 

* handmaid of M.' ; Kshmun-MelVart ; Botl-MelVart, ‘limb of 
M.’ ; Ger-MeHcart, ‘ ohent of M.’ ; Han-Mell^art, ‘ M, is ifradous ’ ; 
IIot-Meli^art, ‘ sister of M.’ ; Kabod-Meli^art, ‘ M. is honourable’; 
Mot'Mel^art, ‘ handmaid of M.’ ; 'Abd^MelVart, ‘servant of M.’; 
.*^id-Mell(>art ; Itosh-Mel^art, ‘ head of M.’ ; Mell^arl-ballii^, * M. 
has saved’; Melkart-I^an, ‘M. is g'racious*; MelVart>l>anno, 
‘M. has favoured liim ’ ; Melijcart-mashol, *M. has ruled’; 
MeIl):art*Ke^eph ; Meli^art-shama', ‘ M. has heard.’ 

Apart from compounding in personal names, 
Melfcart is often mentioned in the inscriptions 
lK)th in the east and in the west (Lidzharski, p. 
811). In the bilinguals he is eauated with 
Herakles Archdgetes. Philo (38*) calls him Mel- 
cathroH, the son of Demarous (Ba'1-Taniar), who is 
also called Herakles. Polybius in the treaty of 
Hannibal (vii. 9) calls him Herakles. This identi- 
fication was the one commonly accepted in 
Pluenicia and througliout the Gieek world (on the 
cult of this god see ERE ii. 292 f.). A feast of 
‘ the awakening of Melk«-rt ’ was kept annually at 
Tyre (Menander, in Jos. c. Apivn. i. 18). 

26. Milkot, ‘ (lueen,’ is a title for goddesses. It 
is used absolutely in CIS 198. 4, and in the personal 
names Ahot-Mifkot, or Hot-Milkot, ‘sister of 
Milkot ’ ; Hi-^Hlkot, ‘ life of Milkot ’; Mot-Milkot, 

‘ handmaid of Milkot*; Nn'om-Milkot, ‘Milkot is 
good*; ’Abd-Milkot, ‘servant of Milkot.’ This 
ilesignates no particular divinity, but is u.sed as a 
title of 'Ashtart, 'Anath, Tanit, or any other god- 
dess. 

27 . *Elyun (’EXtoui'), ‘high,’ is mentioned as the 
father of all the gods by Philo (36a), who translates 
the name by "T^to-ros. 

He ‘died in an encounter with wild heaeta, and was deified, 
wid his children offered to him libations and sacrilk cs ’ (.‘iOb). 

Thi.s identifies him with the Adonis of Gehal. The 
name seems to occur also in Pygmalion = Pu'me- 
Elyon (see above, p. 888 ’’). The element in 
Punic names is commonly interpreted as a mistake 
for jVk — e. 7 ., jSy-nK, ‘ brother is god’ — but it is pos- 
sible that it represents this title (see ERE iii. 
180, § 13 ). 

28 . Adir, ‘ mighty,’ seems to be a divine name in 
the place-name Kosh-Adir, ‘ head of the mighty 
one’; also in Adir-ba'l (Lat. Adherbal), * Adir is 
owner,’ and Adir’inilk, ‘ Adir is king.’ The same 
name appears ajiparently in Adrarnmelek, the son 
of Sennacherib (2 K 19^ ; cf. ; see also ERE 
iii. 180, § XI). 

(^) Departinental gods . — These were deities who 
presided over various sections of the life of their 
peoj)le. In distinction from tlie gods just men- 
tioned, who were called by general titles, these 
had individual names. 

29 . 'Ashtart, the goddess of love and of reproduc- 
tion (see 'Ashtart, and ERE iii. 182, § 1 ). 

30 . 'Anath, the goddess of war, appears in the 
Idalion inscription (7), in ’Anath-fian, ‘'Anath is 
gracious,’ ana in the inscription on a helmet, ! 
niya, ‘with the help of ’Anath* (Lidzbarski, p. 
172 b ; see ERE iii. 182, § 2 ). In the bilinguals 
and in Philo (36d, 38d) she is identified with 
Athene. 

31 . Tanit (conventional pronunciation ; the 
vowels are unknown) appears in a Sidonian in- 
scription from Athens {CIS i. 116. 1) in 'Abd-Tanit, 
‘servant of Tanit’ (cf. 501. 4). Here she is iden- 
tified with Artemis. In Carthage she appears in 
an immense number of inscriptions as ‘the lady 
Tanit of l*ne-ba'l.’ Some liistorians have tried to 
find a mystical meaning in the name ‘ Tanit of the 
face of Ha'al,* but Pne-ba'I is probably only a 
place (cf. Penuel) where there was a famous sanctu- 
ary of the goddess. PerhapSfshe is represented by 
Hera in the treaty of Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9). 


She anpears also in Bod-Tanit, ‘ limb of Tanit * ; 
‘AM -Tan it, ‘ servant of Tanit ’ ; Sia-Tanit, and 
I-Tanit (see P. Berger, ‘Tanit pene-baal,* JA 
VII. ix. [1877] 147-160). The origin of the name 
and the functions of the goddess are unknown. 
Perhaps she was only a local form of 'Ashtart. 
She is not found in ancient Canaan. 

Edom (D'^s), * maker,’ seems to be a god in 
Edoni-yaton, ‘Edom has given,’ and 'Abd-Edom 
( = Heb. Obed-Edom), ‘ servant of Edom * (see ERE 
iii. 182, § 3 ). 

33. Eshmun, the god of healing =A 8 kl 6 pio 8 , ap- 
pears alone and in a great number of Phoenician 
and Punic personal names as prs (Lidzbarski, p. 
229). This is transliterated into Greek as Esmun, 
Asmun, and Usnuin. These forms imply that the 
original pronunciation was Ashmun. 

As to the etymology of the name, the current opinion is that 
ii is derived from the root shaman, ‘ to be fat.’ It is then an 
elative, meaning * the very fat one.’ What a god of this sort 
should have to do with health is hard to see, and the etynmlogy 
is more than questionable. A number of rhomician gods hav e 
names ending in un or on — e.g., Alton, Eshmun, Sakkun, 
‘Elyun, ^idon, Shnlmun. This fact suggests that the n in Esh- 
mun is not radical, but is a masc. ending. Moreover, the pre- 
fixing of the vowel a is common in Phoenician ; cf. Arsheph and 
Kesheph, Askun and Sakkun, Azbul and Zebul. This makes it 

f robable that a in Ashmun is prosthetic, and that the root is sh-m. 
t this be so, Uien Eshmun is only a variant of Shem, ' name,' 
which is widely attested as a title of deity among the Semites (see 
JCRU lii 180, § x»). It is interesting to note that, although Shem 
appears as a divine title in the Oanaanite period, it disappears in 
the later period, e\i<iuntly because its place is taken by Esh- 
mun. The fern, counterpart of Eshmun is Ashima, the goddess 
of Hamath (2 K who appears also as Ashima-Dethel, the 
consort of Jahweh, in the Assu&n papyri. The series Shem 
(undifferentiated), Eshmun (masc.V and Ashima(t) (fern.) 
exactly corresponds to the series el (divinity), allon (m^e god), 
elot (goddess). In this case Eshmun was originally only a title, 
like so manv other Phoenician divine names (see Lidzbarski, 

‘ Der Name des Gottes Esmun,’ Kphernens ftir aem. Mpigraphik , 
iii. il912J 260). 

At least two kings of Sidon in the late Persian or the Greek 
period bore the name Eshmun-'azor, ' Eshmun has helped ’ 
Eshmun-'azor 11 . relates that he and his mother built a temple 
for Eshmun {CIS i. 3. 17). In 1900 the site of a great temple 
near Sidon was excavated, and a number of inscriptions were 
found In which Bod-'Ashtart states that he built this temple fur 
Eshmun his god (see Lidzbarski, Bphemeris, ii. (19081 49 ; C. C. 
Torrey, JAOS xxiil. (1902) 166 ; F. C. Eiselen, Sidon, p. 143 IT.) 
It was probably the temple begun by Eshmun-’azor. Two 
fragments of votive inscriptions Irom this temple also contain 
the name of the god (mVQ ix. [1906] 84, 89 f., note). The 
worship of Eshmun in Cyprus is attested by the compound 
deity Eshniun-Melkart and by proper names, and in Carthage 
by the compound deity Eshmun-’Ashtart and proper names. A 
temple of Eshmun in Carthage seems to be mentioned in CIS i. 
252. 4 f. In Sardinia he appears in a trilingual inscription an 
the equivalent of Asklapios-iEscolapius {CIS I. 143. 1). Philo 
(87d, 39c) knows Askl^pios as the eighth son of which 

suggests that he derived Eshmun from |OC^, ‘ eight.’ He states 
also that he was the brother of the Cabeiri, which seems to con- 
nect him with Berytus (cf. S8d). 

In all the bilingual inscri^ions and in many 
statements of classical writers Eshmun isidentifieil 
with Asklfpios, and this is maintained with r 
consistency that is not found in the identifications 
of other Pncenician gods. This shows that Eshmun 
as a god of healing must have possessed such 
marked resemblance to Asklgpios that he could 
not he equated with any other Greek deity. The 
inscriptions themselves yield no information in 
regard to the healing character of the god, except 
that the trilingual mentioned above say^s of Esli- 
mun, * He heard his voice and healed him.’ None 
of the objects discovered in the temple of Eshmun 
at Sidon suggests that he was a healer. Several of 
his temples were near mineral springs, and these 
may have been connected with the curing of 
diseases. The title mno, Miyp/w;, applied to the god 
in the Sardinian trilingual, is of uncertain mean- 
ing. Philo (36a) says : 

‘ From Sudut^ came the Diogcuri, or Oabeiri, or Corybantee, 
or Samothraceg. . . . From them have sprung others who 
discovered herbs, and the healing of venomous bites, and 
charms.’ 

This brings Eshmun into a remote connexion with 
medicine through the descendants of his brothers, 
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the Cabeiri. ^The proper names compounded with 
Eshmun contain tiie familiar predicates that are 
applied to all the gods, but no special terms that 
connect him with the art of healing. Still, in 
spite of this lack of direct evidence, there is no 
reason to doubt that the character of Eshmun is 
correctly indicated by his identification with Ask- 
Ifipios (see Baudissin, Adonis und Esmurit wdth full 
biolio^aphy for Eshmun, p. xviif. ). 

34 . Ajad, ‘ fortune,’ is found in Ba'1-Gad, ‘ Gad 
is owner ’ {CISi. 1U7), Gad-na'ora (Lat. Giddeneme), 
‘Gad is good,’ and the synonymous Na'om-Gad 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 6 ). 

3 ^. Dayyog, ‘ fisher.’ — Philo (35b) names Halieus, 

‘ fisher,’ with his brother Agreus (=Sid), ‘hunter.’ 
He seems to represent a Phoenician* name similar 
to Heb. Dayyag, ‘fisher.’ 

36 . Do*m, in Do'ni-banno, ‘Do'm has favoured 
him ’ ; Do'in-sallib, * Do'm has prospered ’ ; and 
Do'm-mil k. I n the Greek [larallel he appears as Ao;u. 

37 . Harosh, ‘ smith ’ = Chrusor, ‘goldsmith,’ or 
Hephaistos (see Sanchuniathon, C. 2 (2)). 

38 . Y.’. 1 (S «') is the name of a god in CIS i. 132. 4, 
5, 7, and in the personal name Y-’-l pa'ol, ‘ Y-’-J 
has made.’ It occurs also apparently in lolaos in 
the treaty of Hannibal (Polyt). vii. 0). The origin 
and character of the god are unknown. Perhaps 
‘?K' = Sy’, ‘profit.’ 

39 . The Kabbirim, or Cabeiri, i.e. dh'dd, ‘the 
mighty,’ according to Philo (36a), were the children 
of Suau)^, and first invented a ship. They were the 
same as the Dioscuri, or Corybantes, or Samo- 
thraces. See Kabkiiioi. 

40 . Muth (mo), ‘death.’ — Philo (38d) calls him 
the son of Kronos and lihea, and says that the 
Phccnicians call him Thanatos, ‘ death,*^ and Pluto 
(see ERE iii. 182, § 10 ). 

41 . Mellih ( = Heb. ‘ sailor ’) was evidently a 
}>atron-god of fishermen and sailors. 

* He invented the hook, and bait, and line, and raft, and was 
the flrHt of all men to make a voyage. Wherefore they rever- 
enced him an a god after his death, and he was also called Zeus 
Meilichios ’ (Philo, SfxO* 

42 . Meni, ‘ fate,’ is not mentioned in any of the 
inscriptions, hut seems to be meant by Eimarrnene, 

‘ fate,^ in Philo (37c) (see Sanchuniathon, C, 3 
(15)). 

43 . Miskar ( 1300 ; Lat. Mescar, Misicir, etc.) 
appears in Ger-Miskar, ‘client of Miskar,’ Jjlator- 
iVliskar (a compound with the Egyptian goddess 
Hatlior), 'Ahd* Miskar, ‘servant of Miskar.’ 
Nothing further is known about this divinity (see 
Cooke, N. Sem. Inscr. 42). 

44 . M-*-n-k (l 3 yD) ajipears only in the Neo-Punic 
niasc. name M-’-n-k-bal, ‘M-'-n-k is owner.’ 

45 . Mishor (n»’D), ‘justice,’ is named by Pliilo 
(36a) as Misor, ‘straight’ (see Sanchuniathon, 
C. 2 ( 6 )). 

46 . Sankun, in Sanchun-iathon ( = Sankun- 
yaton), ‘ Sankun has given,’ is generally written, 
with assimilation of the n, Sakkuii. ife appears 
in Sakkun-yaton, Ger-Sakkun, ‘client of Salvkun,’ 
and ’Abd Sakkiin, ‘servant of Sakkun’; also in 
the form Askun {CIS i. 118), The meaning of his 
name and his functions are unknown. 

47 . *£tou (wy), ‘maker ’ (or ‘ subduer ’ ?), appears ; 
in Ous5o8 of Philo (35a) : 

‘ He first invented a covering for the body from skins of wild 
beasts which he was strong enough to capture. And when 
furious rains and winds occurred, the trees in Tyre were rubbed 
against each other and caught fire and burned down the w'ood 
that was there. And Ousdos took a tree, and, having stripped 
off the branches, was the first who ventured to embark on the 
sea ; and he consecrated two pillars to fire and wind, and wor- 
shipped them and poured libations of blood upon them from 
the wild beasts which he took in hunting. But when Hupsour- 
anioe and Ousdos were dead, those who were left, he says, conse- 
crated staves to them, and year by year worship]^ their pillars 
and kept festivals in their honour.* 

He is evidently a patron-god of hunters. His 
name probably appears also in Ushu, or Palaetyrus 


(Sennacherib, ‘ Taylor Cylinder,’ col. ii. line 40 ; 
see ERE iii. 183, § I2). 

48 . 'Ate (see Sanchuniathon, C. 3 ( 16 )). 

49 * Pu*me (dvd) appears as a deity in the names 
oyfi-iay {CIS i. 112 , c 1 , c 2), ‘servant of Pume,’ 
oyroyi, ‘ Pume is good ’ (J. Euting, Samrnlung der 
carthagisc/ien Inscnriften, Strassburg, 1883, p. 263. 
2 ), in Latin inscriptions NamphaniCy Narnpanit^ 
etc. {CIL viii. 1030^), 'OrnD, ‘handmaid of Pu'me,’ 

I 'Dsnny, ‘servant of Pu'me,’ and ‘Pu'me has 

given. * Here belongs also Pygmalion in the list of 
kings of Tyre as given by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 
18). An amulet discovered in a Carthaginian 
grave by Delattre and published by P. Berger 
{CAIBL IV. xxii. [1894] 453-458) contains the 
dedication pSoJcS rvijiry*?, ‘ to 'Ash tart, to Pygma- 
lion.’ Here Pygmalion is a deity. In spite of the 
archaic writing, the form seems to be written back 
into Phoenician letters from the Greek or Latin. 
The original is a})]>arently I’^ynyD, Pu’me-'Elyun. 
The letter y is often represented in Greekby 7 — 
G.g.f Atargatis for nnywy. On 'Elyun cf. ERE iii. 
180, § 13 . This, tlien, is one of the numerous 
Phoenician compound deities (see below, 81 , and 
1\ Berger, ‘ Le Mythe de Pygmalion et le diou 
Pygnide,* in CAIBL iv. viii. [1880] 60-68). 

50. Sid, ‘ the hunter ’ (see ERE iii. 183, § 14). 

51 . i^uduk, ‘ righteousness,’ is mentionen hy 
Philo (36a, 37d, 39c) as the brother of Misor, 
‘iustiee’ (see above, 45 ). He married one of the 
litanides, or Artemiaes, the daughters of El an<l 
Astarte. He had seven sons, the Cabeiri, and 
Asklepios, or Eshmun (see ERE iii. 183, § 15 ). 

52 . Sadidos ( = Heb. Shaddai ?) is mentioned hy 
Philo (37b) as a son of El ( = Kronos), whom he 
slew with the sword. He seems to appear also in 
'Abd-Shaddai, ‘ servant of Shaddai,’ and Gad (read 
Ger)-Shaddai, ‘ client of Shaddai.’ 

{f) Bahylonmn and Assyrian gods. — 53 . Nergal. 
— An inscription of the Sidonian colony in Athens 
{CIS i. 119 ; CIA ii. 119) states that the tomb of 
Asepliat, daughter of Eshmunshillem, the Sidonian, 
was built by Yaton-bftl, son of Eshmunshilleb, chief 
priest of Nergal. Here the Babylonian god Nergal 
IS worshipped hy a Phcenician family even in far- 
away Athens {ERE iii. 184, § 7 ). 

, 54 - B61. — B61 in Yaton -b61 is the Babylonian 
form of the name rather than the Phcenician 5a7, 
as in numerous other Phcenician names (Lidzbarski, 
Ilandbuch, p. 236). Un the cult of tlie Babylonian 
hdl see ERE ii. 290, § 2 , 295, § 6 . 

55 . B^ltis. — The form BOltis for the ba'alat of 
Gebal {ERE ii. 117^’) in classical writers shows the 
influence of the Babylonian B^llu (construct B 6 lit ; 
see ERE ii. 296 f.). 

56 . Ishtar. — The connexion of 'Ash tart with a 
star by Pliilo Byblius and others also shows the 
influence of Babylonian astral religion {ERE ii. 
116^ vii. 432, § 13 ). The spelling of the projici 
name miurni instead of n^inryii {CIS i. 87 1 . 6 f.) 
suggests the Babylonian Ishtar rather than tJie 
Phcenician 'Ash tart (see ERE vii. 433, § 4 ). 

57 . Tammuz* — The cult of the Adon (Adonis) of 
G^al was strongly modified by the Babylonian 
cult of Tammuz (see Tammuz). 

58 . Ashur. — Tlie name in CIS i. 65. 1 f. 

is commonly interpreted as a mistake for n'^isnoK, 

‘ Osiris has sent,’ but it is quite possible that it 
contains the Assyrian god Asliur. 

59 . Ninib.— The identification of El = Kronos = 
Saturn with the planet Saturn by Philo (40c) also 
points to influence by the Babylonian god Ninib 
(see ERE iii. 183, § 3 ). 

6o« Shalman appears in the Sidon inscription 4.2. 
This is the Assyrian form of the name ratlier than 
the Canaanite (see ERE iii. 183, § l 6 ). 

61 . Nebo is perhapf:»found in iViraj {CIS i. 102 d). 
Whether these Babylonian Influences date from 
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the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods or go 
back to the old Babylonian period is difficult to 
determine {EliEin. 183 («)). 

(g) Egyptian gods. — 62 . Bast. — In the form noaK, 
with prosthetic a. Bast appears in the names "lay 
nD3K, ^Aki-Bast, ‘servant of Bast,’ and noaa'Vyn, 
Pa'ol Bast, ‘ Bast lias made’ (see ERE v. 245). 

63 . Amon appears perliaps in jaa-VK, ‘Amon is 
god,’ and in pey'J, ‘Neit-Amon’ {see ERE iii. 184^, 
§ 5 , V. 247). 

64 . Isis (Ds) o(^curs in the name 'Akl-Is, ‘ servant 

of Isis,’ and perhaps in Dao^Seb-Isis ; perhaps 
also in mnK'p-crK, ‘ I sis-' Ash tart,’ and ‘ Isis- 

Tanit’ (see ERE v. 246). 

65 . Osiris (noK) is foiiiid in the name.s Osir-badil, 

‘ Osir is terrible (?) ’ ; Osir-gan, ‘ Osir has defend- 
ed (?)’ ; Osir-shamor, ‘ Osir has guarded’; Ainot- 
Osir, ‘handmaid of Osir’; Milk-Osir, ‘Osir is 
king ’ ; ' Abd-Osir, ‘ servant of Osir.’ Possibly Philo 
means Osiris by Eisirios (39d), the inventor of the 
three letters, the brother of Chna (Canaan) (see 
ERE V. 246, § 38 ). 

66 . Ha^hor (icjn) ajipears in the inscriptions only 
in the compound deity Idathor-Miskar {CIS i. 253. 
4, 254. 3f,). As early as the XIXth dynasty she 
u as idontilied with 'Ashtart both by the Egyptians 
and by the Canaanites (see ERE iii. 182, § i, 184, 

§ I, v.‘247(l), viii. 182“). The stele of Yehaw-Milk 
lepresents the ha'nlat of Oebal in pure Egyptian 
style, like the goddess yathor, with the horned 
disk on her head (see Perfot and Chipiez, Hist, 
of Art in Phanina, i. 69). 

67 . Horus (in) is named in (IS i. 46. I ; and by 
Derenbourg, 3a (see ERE v, 247“). 

68 . Neit appears probably in the compound deity 
ptiyu- NeH-Amon (see ERE v. 247*’). 

69 . Seb is found in the iiersonal name ’Abd-Seb- 
Is, D3D^3V= ‘ servant of Seb-lsis’ (see ERE v. 
248'’). 

70 . Ptah (nns) occurs in 'Abd-Ptali, ‘servant of 
Ptali’ {('IS I. iii. 1 ; see ERE v. 249“). 

71 . Khnum (caap) occurs in several inscriptions 
{Lidzbarski, Handhuch^ p 363 ; see ERE v. 245*'). 

72 . Thoth is not mentioned in the inscrijitions, 
but Avas evidently a pof)ular god because of the 
amount of information that l*hiJo has to give akmt 
him. In 31d Philo says that the Egyptians call 
him Thdiith, the Alexandrians Thdih, and the 
Greeks Herme.s. He hrst invented xvriting, and 
his history was the beginning of the Avork of San- 
ciiuniatlion He was the adviser of El in his w'ar 
again.st lik father Ba'l-Shaniim, and devised magi- 
cal charms by Avhich he sueceuded {3Gd). Here he 
is called by the Alexandrian name of Hciiiies 
Tri.smegi.stos. He invented the letters of the 
al|)lmbet by imitating the forms of the gods, and 
d(‘vi.sed the insignia of royalty for El (39a). El 
gave liim the land of Egypt (39b ; see ERE v. 246“, 
vi. 380*'). 

In all the.se cases it is an open qiiostion whether 
these gods found their way into Phoenicia at the 
time of the Ptolemaic dominion or were adopted in 
the period of Old Egyptian rule of the XVIlIth 
and XIXth dynasties (see ERE iii. 184 (/)). 

{h) Compound deities. — A peculiar feature of the 
Plucniciau religion is the compounding of tw'o 
divinities to form a new^ god, who then develops 
his or her individual traits. Analogies are found 
in 'Ashtar-Chemosh in the Mesha inscription, 
Atargatis (='Attar-*Ate), and such Hebrew fonus 
as El-Shaddai and Jahweh-Elohim. 

73 . Eshmun-*Ashtart {CIS i. 245. 3 f.). 

74 . Eshmun-Mel^rt {ib. 16. 23-28). 

^ 5 . Ba'l-Addir, in Bal-Addiris, who was wor- 
shipped at Signs in Numidia {CIL viii. 6270, suppl. 
19121-19123). 

76 . Gad-'Ate {CIS i. 93. 3i^. 

77 . Milk'Osir ( Molech -Osiris ; ib. 128b. If.). 


78 . Milk-Ba*! {ib. 123a. If., 147. If., 194. 1 , 
380. 1). 

79 . Milk-* Ashtart {ib. 8 . 1, 250. 3, Ma'sub Insrr. 
2 f.). 

80 . Mellf:art-Reseph ( = liesheph) (Levy, Siegeln, 

p. 18). 

81 . Pu*me-*Elyon (Pygmalion) (see above, 49 ). 

82 . §id-Melkart (CV>S’i. 25(). 3f.). 

83 . $id-Tanit {ih. 247. 5, 248. 4, 249. 4f.). 

In the cases Avhero a male and a female d(f7ty are 
combined one is probably the consort of the othei 
Where two male deities are united, they are prob 
ably identified with one another. 

ii. Thk myths of thb: gods.— O n tlie cosmo 
gonitjs and theogonies preserved by Moebos and 
SanchuniaUion see art. SANCHUNIATHON. 

iii. The conception of thk gods.— Tlie way 
in which the Phoenicians regarded their deities is 
known to us almost exclusively from the predicates 
that they apply to them in personal names. Most 
of these express the supremacy and authority of 
tlie gods. 

The titles ba'l, ‘owner,’ admi, ‘master,’ vtar, ‘lord,' unJk, 
‘king,’ milkot, ‘queen,’ and 'eli/on, ‘high,’ have been dis- 
cussed already. Titles of kinship such as cm, ‘ mother,’ 'amm, 
•father-uncle,’ ab, ‘ father, 'and ah, ‘ brother’ (see above), bring 
the gods nearer to men and desci ibe them as fnend)> powers. 
As among all the Semites, the predicate (Heb, kddhobh, 
‘hol;v ’) 18 frecpientl^ applied to the gods (Lidzbarski, Handhuch, 
p. .’161). The original meaning of this word is ‘set apart’ or 
‘tabu.’ It desenbes the gods aa charged with a niysteriouH 
energy that made it dangerous for men to come into contact 
with them, and that communicated itself to the objects in 
which they resided, the phenomena in which they nmnifcste<l 
IhcniHclveH, and the persons whom they possessed. This 
primitive meaning, rather than the late Hebrew ethical one, 
ohtturifl in PhoBiiicia. Other predieates that express the divine 
transeeridence are rom, ‘high,’ in Ab-rorn, Kl-iom, Ba'l-roiii. 
Rom-Ua'l, and Milk-rom, kahod, ‘ glorious,’ in Kabod-Melljart, 

‘strong,’ in 'Oz-Ba‘l and 'Or.-Milk 
In regard to the pow ers of the gods the iiredicates affirm thul 
the 3 ’ know (PT'), in Yado'-Milk; that they hear (yJTB’), m 
Shaiiio’-Iia'l and Melkart-Bhanio' In regard to their cbaiactei 
many personal names state that they are good (□P3)~t’f/,, 
Na'om-El, Na’om-Gad, Gatl-na'om,'Na'oni-M)lkot, Na'oni-Pu'me. 
In relation to men Liie predicates say that the god has created 
(ru3), in Bono-Ba’l ; that she has made, in Knrp (a hypoconsti- 
con of a name beginning with 'Ashtart), that he has wrouglit 
in BaT-pa'ol, El-pa’ol, and Pa'cl-Eshmuii , that lie 
causes to live (in', an apoc. inipf. 8rd sing. Piel from am), m 
Tehaw’-Allon, Yebaw-Ba'l, Yclmw-Milk: that he has given (a 
child) ([n'), in Yaton-Adon, Eshumn yaton, Yaton-Ba'l, Ha'l- 
yaton (Ijat. Buliatho and Baliahon), Yuton-Milk, Milk-vaton, 
Sakkun-\aton (Sanchumathon), Ashtart-yaton, Pu'ine-yaton, 
Yaton-^id, ^id yaton, and Kesheph-yaton. Because children 
have thus been gneii by these various gods, they bear names 
compounded with wefien, ‘gift’— e.p., Metten-El.'Metten-EIini, 
Metlen-Ba‘1— or with ‘possession,’ as in Mikne-Milk. 

The gods appear as the apportioners of human destiny in 
Eshmuii-hallik, ‘ Eshmun has assigned,’ Eshmun-ya'od, ‘ Esh- 
mun has ap}K)inted,’ and Ba'l-siiillek, ‘ Ba'l has cast ’ (l.at. 
Balsdlee). The name Yamhk-Ba'l (Jamblichus) affirms that 
Ba’l has marie king. 

A great number of names describe the gods as helpers of 
mankind Thus the god has arisen (Dp), in Ab-ltom ; lie has 
judged (tSBiiJ'), m Shaphot^-Ba'l and Ba'1-.Shaphot ; he has 
redeemed (niB), in Ba'1-pado ; he has saved ({’'?n Pi.), in 
Eshmun-I^alli^, Ijallis-Ba'l, Ba’l-lialliy, Milk-halhg, and Melkart- 
Ijallig ; he has delivered (dVb), in Adon-pallit/ ; he has helped 
(Aip), in Eshinun-'azor, Ba'l-'azor, 'Azor-Ba'l, 'Ashtart-'azor ; he 
is gracious (pn), in El-J?annon, Ba'1-tianno, l,Ianni-Ba‘I, I.Ianon- 
Ba'I, Do'ni-banrio, Qan-Mel^art, Mel)j:art-banno, MeH^art-^ian, 
Qan-Milk, and J^Ian-^id , he has blessed (ina Pi.), in El-barik, 
Barik-Ba'l (Lat. Banebul), Mar-bank ; he has sustained (IDD), 
in Mar-samok ; he has carried (CDp), in Eshmun-'amos ; he has 
guarded (*lDr), in Osir-shainor, Eshmun -shamor, and Shaiuor- 
Ba’J ; he has protected (|BJC), in ^aphon-Ba'l ; he has prospered 
(nS:!!, Pi.), in Esiimun-i^Iih. Do’m-^allih. And Ba'l-i^allih ; he 
has rewarded (D^r, Pi.), in Eshmun-shallim and Ba’l-shallim ; he 
has smoothed the way (o'?©, Pi.), in Ba'l-pallis. The curious 
title of ‘ tent,' or ‘ shelter,’ appears in Obel-Ba'l and Ohel- 
Milk. These titles show a lofty conception of the character 
and the activity of the gods. 

iv. The kelation of men to the gods.— 
Corresponding to the fact that the gods were 
called mostly by names of authority is the fact 
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that men descgribed tliemselves usually (1) as the 
slave (abd) of some ^jod. 

Thu8 we meet 'Abd-A-b-s-t (Bagt), ‘Abd-Adon, *Abd-Elfm, 
‘Abd-Iais, ‘Abd-Osir, 'Abd'Eshnnin, 'Abd-Ha*l, 'AlKl-Ba*Iot, *Abd- 
fiauinion, *Abd-Yerab, *Abd-Milk, 'Abd-Milkoi, 'Abd-McHf^art, 
*Abd-MiHkar, 'Abd-Marna, ‘Abd-Seb-lsi, *Abd-Susim, 'Atxl-'Azoz, 
*Abd-*AHhtart, 'Abd-Pu'me, 'Abd-Ptah, 'Abd-^id, 'Abd-fcjaphon, 
‘Abd-Reaheph, 'Abd-Shaddai, 'Abd-Shaljar, 'Abd-Shemesh, ^Abti- 
Tanit, The corresponding fein. form is anmt (nDK), ‘female 
Blave/ which is often abbreviated to rru)l. Thus we find Amot- 
C>8ir, Ai»>ot-Ba'l (Lat. Amobbali), Ainot-Milkot, Ainot-Melkart, 
Amot-'Ashtart, Mot-Milkot, Mot-Mclkart. Another name of 
Hubniission was kelb, ‘ dog,’ ‘ hierodule ’ Tins appears in the 
name Kelb-Ehm, and in the h.ypocoristicon Kelba. A similar 
name was ger (IJ), ‘ client.' This appears in Ger-Ba'l, Oer-hekal, 
(‘client of the temple'), Oer-Milk, Ger-Meli^art, Gcr-Miskar, 
Qer*Sakkun, Ger-'Ashtart, Ger-hiid, Ger-Shaddai, and in the 
hy^pocoristicon Gera. Similar in meaning probably was hnd, 
‘member’ (of the family '?), which appears in Bod-Kshmun, Bod- 
Ba'l, Bod-Milk, Bod-Mel^art, Bo<l- Ashtart, Bod-^aphon, and 
Bod-Tanit. 

(2) Btm, ‘son.’ — Much less often do worshipperH 
call theniMclves by nanuiR of kiiiRhiji to the oo<ls. 
Ben, ‘son,’ occurs in Ilcn-Ur, Tien-' Ate (?), iTen- 
Bal(?), Ben-yodesli, and llen-Melek. 

(3) Bot, ‘ dau^diter,’ is found in Bot-Bal, Bot- 
Na'oni, and Bot-Slieleni. 

(4) Ahot^ ‘sister,’ — Women are also called 
‘ sister ’ of a ^od, althouji;h the term ‘brother’ is 
ajipareritly applied only to deities; e.g., we have 
Abot-Milkot, Abot-Melkai t, and ablireviated blot- 
Milk (Lat. Otmilc), yot-Lot ( = Abot-Elot), yot- 
Milkot, and yot-Mell^art. 

V. l^LACES OF WORSHIP. — I. High places. The 
location of a sanctuary was determined by the 
presence of a sacred natural object, such as a 
snring, holy tree, etc., in which dwelt a hdaL 
Tliis was fenced off from the surrounding territory 
bv a uall ora line of stones. The Canaanite and 
nebrew name for such a temenos — hania,, ‘high 

{ dace’ — does not happen to occur in the inscriptions, 
>ut was doubtless iii use. Remains of o})cn-air 
liigli idaces are still found in riiccnicia and in 
the colonies (sec EllE iii. 185). 'J'acitus ( ii. 
78) informs us that, when Vesiiasian consulted the 
oracle on Mt. Carmel, he found neither statue nor 
temple, but only a much venerated altar (cf. 
Suetonius, Vesp. 5). 

2. Temples. —In the larger towns permanent 
structures w eic erected over or around the sacred 
object, which served to protect it, to shelter tlie 
jiriesls, and to guard the treasuies that were 
deposited in the sanctuary. Such temjdes were 
known as bet (nD), ‘ house’ (Lidzharski, Handhiieh, 
p. 235), or hekal (‘?3n), ‘teiiinle’ (a loan word from 
the Sumerian e,-qal, ‘great house’), which ajmears 
in the personal name Ger-hekal, ‘client oi the 
temple.’ Another common name is mikd^ish^ 
‘sanctuary’ {ib, p. 361). The holy of holies where 
the god awelt was called heder or hedrot. All 
these names are used in Hebrew (see AA’A iii. 185). 

No remains of temples earlier than the late 
Persian period have come down to us. The 
majority are of the Greek and Roman }>eriods. 
The old(ist of these teinjiles was the one built by 
Bod- Ashtart at Sidon, which w'as excavated by 
T. Macridy-Bey and H. Winckler in 1903 (siie 
F. von Laiidau, in MVG ix. [1905] 5, x. [1906] 1 ; 
and T. Macridy-Bey, in RB xii. [1903] 69-77, xiii. 
[1904] 390-403). A number of otlier temples of 
the (Reek and Roman periods W'ere investigated 
hy Renan {Mission de PMnicic). Tlie temples of 
dyprus are described by L. P. di Cosnola, Cyprus : 
its ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples ; and many 
of the monuments are reproduced in A Descriptive 
Atlas of tlie Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties (see also M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros), 
Coins of Phoenicia and of Cyprus give rude repre- 
sentations of temples that aid in reconstructing 
their architectural features. A number of fine 
ruins of tlie Roman period are still to be seen in 


the Lebanon — e.g., at Brummana (see Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria*, Leipzig, 1906, p. 283), at 
Nilia near Zalileli {ib. p. 292), and at Afka at the 
source of tlie river Adonis {ib., p. 336). The last is 
the famous temple of ‘Ashtart described by Lucian, 
where the death of Adonis was annually oewailed. 
Near Neba' el-Lcbn is a remaikable ruin known as 
^Cal'at Fukra. It stands in a hollow among jagged 
pinnacles of rock that must have been a haunt of 
some ancient bdal. 

From these remains it appears that the earliest 
departure from the primitive lii^^h place was a 
monolithic structure such as the ‘ temple,’ 
at Amrith (Kenan, Mission, pp, 63-68). Tliis is 
constructed of three ujiright stones that rest on 
the sol ill rock and a mononthie roof. It served as 
a shelter for the cult-ohject. The style of arclii- 
tecture suggests Egyptian influence. I'he next step 
w'as to constiiict a }>latforiu about the tabernacle 
and enclose it wuth a poitico. This is the stage 
depicted on coins of Byblus, where we see tlio 
fetish-stone of the god in its slirine surrounded 
by a large court and portico (Pen ot-Chipiez, i, 
61 ; cf. the similar com from Cyprus, p. 276). 
Finally, a roofed building was added on one side of 
the court (see the coin of Byblus mentioned abov e). 
Some idea of what an old Phccnician temple was 
like may be gained from tlio description of 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 5-7), since this was built by 
Plumician woiknien. The later temples all slum 
the Greek style. 

3. Ma^sebhoth. — Standing stones which served 
as dw’^elling-places for tlio deity were the central 
objects in all the sanctuaries. They were called 
eitlu'r niassebhbfk ( = n3'JO) or nasib ( — Arab, nush) 
(see Lidzbarski, Handbiich, p. 325). Philo (35b) 
says that (wo pillars were conscciated by Oiisoos 
(the e]>onyni of Pabetyrus), and tJiat other pillars 
were consecrated to Samim-rom and Ousoos (see 
ERE ii. 117, § 4, iii. 186, § i, viii. 487). A common 
Pluenieian naim; for a variety of the massebhbfh 
was /ur/uiuon— Heb. j^n (see ERE li. 287, § 5). 
These are jirobably menlTuned by Philo (321)) as 
the inscribed ammouneis {xam wliicdi Saneliuniathon 
derived liis records; also in the name Amunos 
(35d). Such ha/nunonim are depicted in CIS i. pi. 
viii. b’etisli -stones were called bcth-el, ‘house 
of a god,’ by the F’lucnicians, as by the Hebrews. 
Philo (30c) Kjieaks of a god Baitulos, tlie son of 
Bal-Shamim, and tlie brother of El, Dagon, and 
Atlas, 'I’he same deification of the holy stone is 
found in the god Beth-el of the Assuan papyri, and 
is analogous to the deilication of the Usherdh (see 
EPJi ii. 2SH'^). 

4. Asherim. — Wooden posts that served as 
dwelUng-j)laees for deities, particularly for the god- 
dess 'Ashtart, were as common among the Phceiii- 
cians as among the ('anaa-nites and the Hebrews. 
The word probably occurs in the Mdsuh Inserlp- 
tion, 4, ‘'Ashtart in the dsherdh.^ A clay figure 
from Cyprus represents a goddess sitting within 
the trunk of a tree (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 
i. I7I). Sucli j3oles are depicted on tlie stehe 
from Carthage. They are mentioned W Philo 
(35 h) along with the massHihOth (see ERE iii. 
186, §2). 

5. Images. — In the oldest sanctuaries the stand- 
ing stones were the only emblems of the gods, and 
these lasted down to the latest times in some of 
the temples. With the advance of civilization, 
however, images were developed out of the primi- 
tive fetishes. They are implied by Philo’s descrip- 
tion of 'Ashtart (38c) and of El (39a). The 
images that have survived show strong Egyptian 
influence in the artistic treatment. ^Ashtart is 
represented with the attributes of Hathor, or else 
as a nude female holding a dove. Bal-haramon is 
represented with ram’s horns (see ERE iii. 186, 
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§ 4 ; and Perrot-Chipiez, i. 65-79, ii. 9 f. ). The 
$€ol ol <rvcrrpaT€v&fX€voi mentioned in the treaty of 
Hannibal (Polyb. vii. 9) must have been some sort 
of images or standards representing the gods that 
were carried along with tne army. 

6, Altars. — These are often mentioned in the 
inscriptions (Li<lzbarski, Handbuch, p. 265). For 
illustrations of the altars that have been discovered 
see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 261, 316 f. 

vi. Temple ministrants.— i. Priests.— These 
are called kbbdntm^ the same name as in Hebrew 
(Lidzbarski, Jlandbuchy p. 294). The chief priest 
is known as rab-koMmm (CIS i. 119. 2 ) or rab 
kohen (ib. 224. 3). A priestess is mentioned (ib, 3. 
16). Philo also speaks of priests (32b) (see ERE 
iii. 187, § 10 ). 

2 . Prophets. — The word ^ophe, ‘seer,’ or 
‘diviner/ appears in CIS i. 124. 6 . The word 
DjyMn seems to mean ‘gazer with the eyes,’ i.e. 
‘seer,’ and mn means ‘augury.’ The ecstatic 

f )rophet.s of the Tyrian Ba al and of the duhtrnh are 
amiliar to us from 1 K 18. Philo also (39c) speaks 
of ‘ prophets who celebrated the orgie.s and 
inaugurated the mysteries’ (see ERE iii. 188, § ii). 

3 . Servants. — The in-scriptions speak of Dsnij, i.e. 
probably guardians of the nDnu, or ‘ sanctuary ’ 
(CIS i. 86 A. 5, 10 ). These seem to have corre- 
sponded to the Levites among the Hebrews. There 
were also gerinif ‘clients,’ who were attached to 
the temples as artisans and labourers in all sorts 
of capacities (see al>ove, iv. ( 1 )). We meet also 
barbers (ihi), w’ho shaved hair and beards for those 
who had offered them in fultilnient of vows, and a 
number of other temple attendants whose precise 
functions are unknowui. 

4. Hierodules. — R^deshim and kedeshdth, i.e. 
male and female prostitutes, devoted to the service 
of 'Ashtart at her temples, w'ere as common among 
the Phcenicians as among the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews (see ERE ii. 116% vii. 430, § 4; and 
art. IIIERODOULOI). Male hierodules were called 
kelh^ ‘ dog,’ the word used in Dt 23^**. In CIS 
.62. 1 a certain man called Ger, ‘ client,’ has a .son 
called Kelha. 

vii. Offerino.s to the gods.— i. Animal sacri- 
fices. — These are known to us with considerable 
detail from tariffs of payment for sacrifices found 
at Marseilles (CIS i. 165) and at Carthage (CIS i. 
166, 167). Tliese are so similar to the Hebrew' 
legislation that they might almost be extracts 
from the book of Leviticus. They enumerate the 
zebah, ‘ slaughter,’ the kaltl, ‘ whole burnt offering,’ 
the sJieleni^ ‘ peace offering,’ and the 
‘meal ofl’ering’ — all of which are found in the 
OT. The sin offering and the guilt offering are 
not named, but this is not surprising, since they 
make their first appearance among the Hebrews 
in Ezekiel and in the post-Exilic Priestly Code. 
The technique of the sacrificial ritual does not 
differ much from that of the Hebrew. The ex- 

f donation of this fact is, of couise, that the Hebrews 
>orrowed the sacrificial rites of the Canaanites 
after their settlement in Canaan. The animals 
offered by the Phcenicians, as by the Hebrews, 
were mainly domestic ; but wild animals, such 
as the deer, wild birds, and game of various 
sorts were offered also. The prie.st 8 received 
certain parts of the sacrifice as tneir perquisites, 
and the rest of the tiesh was consumed by the 
worshippers in a sacrificial meal. The sacrihee of 
wild beasts is mentioned by Philo (36b), who says 
that OusCos poured upon the pillars that he had 
set up libations of blo^ of the wild beasts that he 
had taken in hunting (see ERE iii. 187, § z). 

2. Sacrifice of the first-born. — This sort of sacri- 
fice existed among the Semites from remote 
antiquity (see ERE i. 390 f.t. ii. 117, §4, iii. 187, 
§2, vi. 862 ff.). Its existence among the PhoBni- 


cians is proved by the myth of FI (Kronos) as 
recorded by Philo. 

In 38d he Rays that ‘ on the occurrence of a peetileiice and 
iiiortahU' Kronos offered his only-begotten son as a whole 
burnt-offering to his father Ouranos ' (lia'l-Shamim). In 40o he 
says : ‘ It was the custom of the ancients in great crises of 
danger for the rulers of a city or nation, in order to avert the 
common ruin, to give up the most helo\ed of their children for 
sacrifice as a ransom to the avenging daemons ; and those w ho 
were thus given up w'ere sacrificed with mystic rites. Kronos, 
then, whom the rhcoiiicians call Elus, who was king^of tlie 
country, and subsequently, after his decease, was deified as the 
star Saturn, had by a nymph of the country named Anobret 
an only begotten son, whom they on this account called 
ledud (Ileb. the only-begotten being still so called among 
the Phcenicians; and wiien verj' great dangers from war had 
iMjset the country, he arrayed his son m ro 3 'al apparel, and pre- 
pared an altar, and sacrificed him.' The same passage « 
repeated in 160d. This shows that the sacrifice of the first- 
born was by no means a universal custom, as among thepnim- 
tive Semites and Canaanites, hut tliat the rite was perfoniied 
only in times of special danger, as in the case of Mesha, king of 
Moab (2 K 32^). Ordinarily, as among the later Hebrews, the 
sacrifice was commuted with the sacrifice of an animal (Ex 3420). 

The testimony of the classit'al w'riters is unanimous and un- 
questionable that the Phoonicians alone among civilized nations 
maintained the primitive custom of child-sacrifice. Plutarch 
(de Superst. 18) says that ‘the Carthaginians used to sacrifice 
their own children, and those who had no offspring of their owm 
used to buy children from the poor and slaughter them, as if 
they were Iambs or birds. The mother sto^ by unmoved, 
without a groan ; if she groaned or w'ept, she lost the price, 
hut the child was sacrificed none the less. The whole space in 
front of the image was full of the din of flute-players and 
drummers, so that the sound of the wailing might not he heard.’ 
To escape the necessity of sacrificing their own children, 
wealthy Carthaginian parents w'ere ai'i'ustomed to adopt slaves, 
and to bring them up as their own offspring in order that they 
might be siibBtitutea ; but in times of special peril no such 
redemption was permitted. In 310 R.c., when Arathocles had 
defeated the Carthaginians and was besieging tneir city, 200 
boys of the noblest families and 300 volunteers were placed in 
the arms of the heated brazen image of Kronos (El), and fell 
into the fiery pit below (Died. Sic. xx. 14). It is questionable 
whether this description of the image of Kronos is not a variant 
of the myth of Talos, the brazen giant made by Hephaistos, who 
guarded the island of Crete. It rests solely upon the authority 
of Kleitarchos. It is the origin of the mediaeval Jewish accounts 
of the Biblical Molech, which have found their wav into so 
many Christian hooks of reference (see G. F. Moore, JBL x\i 
1 1897] 161). For further allusions to this practice see Porjihyr.i , 
de Ahstin ii. 66 ; (Quintus Curtins, iv. 16 ; Eusebius, Orat. ConsV. 
xiii. 7 : the Platonic Muxoi, 316 C ; Kleitarchos, in the scholia to 
Plato's Rfpvhlic, i. 387 A ; Tertullian, Apol. 9. 

3 . Human sacrifice other than tliat of the firNt- 
horn is attested by Diodorus (xx. 65), who relates 
that, after the victory of the Carthaginians over 
Agathocles in 307 B.C., ‘they slew the prisoners 
upon the altar before the holy tent.’ Thi.s corre- 
sponds to the herem, ‘ ban, ’in the OT. In times of 
peril the head of the State might offer himself as a 
voluntary sacrifice. This was done hv Hamilear, 
and was planned by Juba, king of l^umidia (sec 
ERE in. 187, § 3 ). 

4. Firstlings and firstfruits.— The principle was 
established among the Phoenicians, as among the 
Hebrews, that the first-born of animals, tlie 
choicest of the crojis, and the best of all that wa.s 
acquired by individuals or by the State belonged 
to the gods. The word roip, which probably means 
‘ firstlings,’ occurs in CIS i. 165. 12 , 166. 3, 7. 
‘firstfruits,’ ‘choicest,’ is found in CIS i. 6 . 

5 . Libations.— Philo {34b, 36b) mentions drink- 
ollerings and libations. The materials of which 
these were made, according to the inscriptions, were 
milk, fat, oil, and wine. 

6. Incense is mentioned under the names of maS 
(CIS i. 166. B. 6 ) and mep (ib. 166. 3, 6 , 334. 3f.) 
(see ERE iii. 187, § 5 ). 

7. Circumcision* — This is implied for the 
Canaanites and Phoenicians in the OT by the 
fact that they are never called ‘ uncircumcised,’ as 
are the Pliilistines. Herodotus (ii. 104) states that 
the Phoenicians and Syrians were circumcised, and 
that they learned this custom from Egypt. Philo 
(38d) traces the rite back to the god M, w ho cir- 
cumcised himself and his allies. 

8 . Emasculation is not ascribed to the Phoeni- 
cians by any ancient writer* but is perhaps implied 
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in the myth i{>arrated by Philo (38b) of the emas- 
culation of Ba'al'Shamim by his son £1 (see ERE 
iL 167). 

9. Prostitution. — The kUdeshdih^ or temple 
harlots, have been referred to above (vi. 4). 
Besides these, virgins and married women were 
required to sacrilioe their chastitj^ on certain 
occasions in honour of 'Ashtart. This is asserted 
by Lucian, de DeaSyria^ 6 ; Herod, i. 199; Justin, 
xviii. 5 ; Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. ; Athenseus, xii. 
11 (see ERE vi. 674, § 3 ). 

10. Vows (to, as in Heb.) were made by indi- 

viduals for recovery from disease or for the obtain- 
ing of blessings for themselves or their families. 
Thev consisted in the promise to dedicate a pai- 
ticular thing if the petition were granted. Usually 
the promise was of some sort of sacrifice ; but in 
some cases objects were vowed for the use of the 
sanctuary, such as bowls, lamps, altars, statues, 
and most often or stelse, which have 

been found in great numbers at Carthage. On 
these objects it was customary to place the name 
of the god, of the dedicator, and sometimes of the 
object detlicated, together with a statement of the | 
reason wliy it was presented. To these dedicatory | 
inscriptions we owe most of our knowledge of the 
Plnenician language. 

viii. The cult of the dead.— The inscriptions 
show that the Phoenician idea of the future life 
was identical with that of the pre-Exilic Hebrews. 
The soul continued to exist after death, but it led 
an unsubstantial and worthless existence. As 
in the OT, the dead were the rephaim, ‘ shades ’ 
(CISi. 3. 8 ; Tabnit Inscr. 8 ). Death was only a 
calamity. Thus Eshmun-'azor says ; ‘ I have been 
seized before my time, the son of a (short) number 
of days.’ The spirit of the dead maintained a 
close connexion with its corpse, and therefore the 
utmost importance was attached to proper burial 
and to the preservation of the tomb inviolate. The 
tomb was the D'?F"na, ‘the eternal house’ {CIS i. 
124. 1 ; cf. Ec 12 *). The inscriptions declare that 
no treasures are buried with the dead, and launch 
terrible curses upon those who shall disturb their 
resting-place. 

It was the duty of survivors to attend to the 
proper burial of the deceased. Kings such as 
Eshmun-'azor and Tabnit were placed in sarco- 
phagi brought from Egypt. Peo^e of lower rank 
were buried in anthropoid sarcophagi of native 
workmanship that display the innuence of Greek 
art. The poor were interred in wooden coffins, or 
were merely wr<u)ped in cloths (see Hamdy-Bey and 
Reinach, and uts i. pi. ii.). In the anthropoid 
sarcophagi the opening of the ear was sometimes 
carried through the stone cover as if to allow the 
dead to hear the prayers that were addressed to 
them. The sarcophagi were placed in subter- 
ranean tombs hewn out of the solid rock. These 
were reached either by a vertical shaft or by a 
fliglit of steps (see Perrot-Chipiez, i. 149 f.). On 
the surface of the ground above the tomb a pillar 
w'as set up that served as a place of manifestation 
for the spirit, just as similar stones served as 
dwelling-places for the gods, and that was called ! 
by the same name Tna^^hdth (in Palmyrene it is 
called nefesh, ‘spirit’). On this stone an inscrip- 
tion was often placed that described it cut the 
property of the deceased, and gave the name of the 
person who had erected it. Here doubtless ofler- 
i!igs and libations were brought in honour of the 
dead. Out of this simple stone in later times 
more elaborate sepulchral monuments were 
developed. 
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1841-66 ; J. Kenrick, Phoenicia^ Londoi^ 1866 ; M. A. Levy, 
Phonizis^e Studien^ Leipzig, 1866-64 : E. Renan, Mission 
Ph^nicie^ Paris, 1866-74 : Levy, Phbniziaehes Worterbucht 
Breslau, 1864, Siegeln ttndGemmen, do. 1866; P. Schrftder, 
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London, 180.3; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypro^ dte Bihcl 
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Altonentaliache Forschumjen, v. ‘Zurphtinicisch-karthaclschen 
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Fleming, The Hist, of Tyre, New York, 1916. 

See also the literature under 'Ashtart, Baal, Canaan, 
I>aoon. LEWI.S BAYLES PatON. 

PHRENOLOGY. — i. History. - Phrenology, 
like hypnotism, has suflered in reputation from 
the abu8e.s that occurred in its name. Beginning 
with both scientifio and humanitarian aims, it 
came into the liands of quacks and charlatans, 
was rejected by the medical faculty, to whom its 
first appeal was made, and finally, after a brief 
triumpii in Great Britain, fell into utter disrepute, 
although it has never cea.sed to have some serious 
individual adherents. Its founders were Dra. Gall 
and Spurzheim. F. J. Gall (born 1758) studied at 
Strassburg and Vienna, where he practised as a 
physician for some years. Early in life — from his 
ninth year, according to his report — his attention 
had been attracted by the difterences in mental 
powers between himself and others, and he bad 
noticed that those who were very successful in 
leaminj^ by heart had large and i)rominent eyes ; 
froni tins he formed the idea that mental capacities 
have certain external mai ks or signs in the shape 
or other features of tl»e head. In studying physio- 
logy he hecame convinced 'that the skull took its 
shape from the brain, and he assumed accordingly 
that the external signs in question came from tlie 
special development of different portions or regions 
of the brain. Hence we should be able to deter- 
mine, by inspection of the head, the mental capa- 
cities and moral dispositions of the individual. In 
1791 his first publication appeared in Vienna — 
Medico-philosovhical Enquwies into Nature and 
Art in Health and Disease, Only the first two 
chapters, however, were published. In 1798 a 
notice of his investigations into the shape of the 
head in its relation to the faculties appeared in the 
Deutscher Merkur for December, being a letter to 
Baron Retzer. From 1796 he was lecturing in 
Vienna, and some of his hearers published accounts 
of his system. In 1802 the Austrian Government 
prevented his further lecturing by means of a 
general regulation prohibiting private lectures 
without special permission. This permission Gall 
did not ask for. Nf^anwhile J. G. Spurzlieim 
(bom 1776) attended one of Gall’s courses in 1800, 
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and, after completing his medical studies in 1804, 
became associated with Gall in his work, and con- 
tinued with him until 1813, when they separated. 
There is no doubt that it was to Spurzheim that 
the great if temporary success of phrenology, to- 
wards the end of the first quarter of last century, 
was due. Gall died in 1828 and Spurzheim in 
1832. The latter travelled with Gall through 
Germany, where they inspected prisons and indi- 
cated the characters of the prisoners with great suc- 
cess, to Holland, and to France, where they strove 
with Cuvier and the doctors, and were at length 
prohibited from lecturing ; S{>urzheiin also visited 
England and Scotland, France again, and then 
America, where he died. One of his demonstra- 
tions in Edinburgh in 1816 was attended by George 
Combe (born 1788), who was attracted by a 
bitter criticism of the new science that had 
^)peared in the Edinburgh Review for June 1816. 
Ine demonstration tended to alter Ids opinion, 
and he attended the next course of lectures, 
became a sympathetic student of phrenology, and, 
finding that his own observation confirmed its 
truth, became its staunch supporter. Unjust 
criticisms of phrenology led him to accept the 
invitation of the editor of the Literary and Statisti- 
cal Magazine for Scotland, who oflered a free dis- 
cussion of its merits. He wrote four pajiers in its 
defence, which were afterwards published as 
Essays on Fhrenoloqy ; or an Inquiry into the 
Principles and Utility of the Systems of Dr s. Gall 
and Spurzheim, and into the Objections made 
ayainst it (Edinburgh, 1819). Largely through 
his efforts a Phrenological Society was started in 
Edinburgh in 1820, of which he was president, and 
a Phrenological Journal was published by this 
society from 1823 onwards. Many other societies 
arose in diSerent parts of the British Isles, in the 
colonies, and in America, in one of the universities 
of which a professorsliip of phrenology was even 
established. Combe published numerous Avorks, of 
which the best-known was The Constitution of Man 
(Edinburgh, 1828). It attracted Richard Cobden, 
who was instrumental in forming one of the 
societies in Manchester, 1835 (see J. Morley, Life 
(f Richard Cobden, new ed. , London, 1910, ch. iv.). 
Several w^ell-known scientists in Britain, os in 
other countries, defended phrenology — including 
Ur. J. Elliotson and Archbishop WYiately — while 
more recently Alfred Russel Wallace has spoken 
in its favour. But its opponents were far more 
numerous and persistent. One of the strongest 
defences of the system was that in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (vol. ii. [1828] no. 3). Tlie 
Phrenological Journal came to an end in 1847, 
after 20 volumes had l>een published. Combe 
died in 1858. 

The name ‘phrenology’ is due to Spurzheim, 
but w’as made popular by Combe’s adoption of it. 
Gall’s studies had been called ‘ craniology ’ or 
‘ cranioscopy.’ The change of name is important 
as indicating that emphasis was to be laid in the 
new science upon the mental and moral aspects 
rather than upon the purely physical ; unfortun- 
ately, it became synonymous in this country and 
elsewhere with the art of ‘ reading bumps,’ which 
is quite a caricature of its original intention. 
Gall had naturally taken notice in the first in- 
stance of outstanding personalities, capacities, or 
peculiarities of disposition, and had sought to 
connect these with exceptionally large or promi- 
nent portions of the head ; or, on the other hand, 
noticing prominent features in heads, had tried to 
connect these with striking characteristics of the 
individuals ; moreover, in demonstrations, and 
especially in public demonstrations, it was only 
the prominent portions of the skull or cast or 
head that coula be brought to the attention ; 


hence perhaps the unfortunate ^sociation in 
question. 

2 . Theory. — The theory may be stated some- 
what 08 follows. Individuals differ mentally as 
well as physically from each other ; their charac- 
ters, intellectual and moral, are largely indepen- 
dent of their environment and education, and are 
more or less constant and uniform ; education may 
repress the manifestation and therefore hinder the 
development of powers, but it cannot originate new 
ones. Such dillerences, therefore, are natural or 
congenital ; they are transmitted from parent to 
child ; there are family and national similarities 
in mental character, as there are family and 
national similarities in face and in other physical 
structure. In the same way, different animal 
species show different mental powers, which are 
inherent in all the members of each species. The 
young differ from the old, and there is a regular pro- 
gression in the development and decay of the mental 
f)Owers from birth to death. These mental [>ower.s 
are exercised in the first instance through the 
brain, which is their physical condition. But the 
brain is not a single organ, uniform throughout, 
or capable of conducting any mental operation in 
any of its parts. It consists of a numlier of distinct 
and separate organs, eacli of which has some 
specific mental function which it subserves, and 
which depends for its energy and its development 
upon the relative size and vigour of the organ in 
question. Three problems are thus before the 
phrenologist : to divide the intellectual and moral 
character into its separate powers or faculties ; to 
mark ofl the separate organs in the brain, or 
rather on the external skull of the living man ; to 
connect each faculty with its corresponding organ 
in the brain and its corresponding protuberance 
or |)ortion of the skull. Spurzheim laid down 
the principles according to which a faculty is 
regarded as natural and primitive : if it exists 
in one species of animals and not in another ; if it 
varies in the two sexes of the same species ; if it is 
prominent or deficient as compared witli the other 
powers of the same individual ; if it appears or dis- 
appears earlier or later in life than other faculties ; 
if it is active or at rest separately from other 
powers ; if it is inherited by children from parents ; 
if it shows health or disease in its exercise a{>art 
from the other faculties. A faculty is *a specific 
power of feeling in a certain way, or of forming 
ideas of a certain kind ’ — the power being distinct 
from the feelings or the ideas which are thus juo- 
duced or formed ; it is independent of the will ; 
one faculty cannot manifest the same feelings or 
form the same ideas as another ; each has some 
definite relation to the objects of the external 
world ; each may be excited from without by these 
objects, but also from within. The faculties are 
either propensities, which are both animal and 
human, such as ‘amativeness’ and the ‘love of 
offspring,’ or sentiments, some of which are 
peculiar to man, or, finally, intellectual powers, 
perceptive and reflective. On the other hand, 
such terms as ‘sensation,’ ‘memory,’ and ‘imagi- 
nation’ do not correspond to ‘faculties’ in the 

} )hrenologist's sense, but are merely general names 
or the products of the different faculties either 
singly or in combination. The connexion between 
a faculty and its physical organ was determined, 
as already indicated, by a study of the living 
heads, of the skulls, of casts from the heads, or of 
pictures and sculptures of men disl inguished Ije- 
yond their fellows in some specific ability ; practice 
increased skill in noticing the differences in the 
shape of the head and in the proportionate size of 
its different parts; heads of animals, of striking 
mental characteristics, as ferocity, cunning, timid- 
ity, etc., were compared with those of man ; 
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differences df skull in the two sexes were compared 
with the supposed mental dift’erences ; the heads of 
the insane, of the mentally defective, of criminals, 
etc., were studied and again compared with their 
peculiar mental or moral aberrations or defects. 
The results were verified, as far as possible, by 
reading the heads of unknown individuals, finding 
how far their actual characteristics coincided with 
thoM inferred by the phrenologist from their heads. 
It was this practice that led to the ridicule and 
ultimately to the contempt and neglect under 
which phrenology fell ; yet it had a perfectly 
practical and useful aim. Apart from the verifi- 
cation of the organs, it was hoped by this means to 
be able to forecast the vocation for which a child 
was best adapted ; to indicate the lines along 
which a child’s education would most successfully 
proceed, the dangers to which its character was 
liable, the treatment by which criminals or the 
insane might best be brought back to humane and 
normal (jourses ; and even the beginnings of 
eugenics are to be found in the nhrenological 
writings — life-partners are to be selected on its 
principles, l^ie objections brought against the 
new doctrine were from various standpoints — 
anatomical, philosophical, and theological ; it was 
objected that the brain is homogeneous tlirough- 
out, that there is no evidence that it is the organ 
of mind, that the size and shape of the brain 
cannot be argued from that of the head, that 
great injuries have occurred to the brain without 
corresponding effect upon the mental powers, that 
the shape of the head is artificially altered in many 
savage tribes without affecting the intelligence ; 
that the mind or consciousness is a unity, and 
cannot consist of separate faculties, or that it is a 
tabula rasa on which impressions are made through 
the senses and associated together into ideas and 
thoughts without any innate powers ; that there 
is nothing to fix the number of the faculties, and, 
indeed, that phrenologists disagree as to their 
number ; that, if phrenology were accepted as 
true, it would destroy religion, remove responsi- 
bility from man, anct reduce mind to a purely 
material process. Gall and Spurzheim were able 
to show the possibility of studying the structure 
of the brain, and of proving that differences actu- 
ally exist in its different parts ; in particular, they 
lointed out the true condition of the brain in 
lydrocophalous subjects ; they were the first to 
admit that the inner and outer plates of the skull 
are not parallel throughout, but they showed that 
this deviation amounts to not more than one or 
two-tenths of an inch, whereas the difference in 
heads is from one to two inches ; and in general 
they proved that the shape of the skull is certainly 
determined by the prior growth of the brain. As 
to the argument from the effect of injuries or loss 
of substance of the brain upon the mind, and the 
striking cases reported by Sir Everard Home from 
Haller and others, they pointed out that this argu- 
ment would apply equally against any theory as 
to the brain functions, that the observations w'ere 
not always accurately made, and that in describing 
the resultant effects upon the character only vague 
general terms were used, such as ‘intelligence,’ 
whereas some quite limited and specific ability 
might disappear or be reduced in its activity with- 
out the general intelligence being appreciably 
affected. Analogy with other organs and organisms 
suggests that each part of the brain has a separate 
function ; the brain becomes more complicated in 
animals in proportion to their place in the scale of 
intelligence — insects, fish, birds, mammals, and, 
highest among them, man ; tlie same is true of 
individuals in the human race ; the difl'erent parts 
of the brain do not grow simultaneously, but in 
succession ; eacli appears as its faculty appears ; 


and both organ and faculty are developed when 
tliey are necessary for our existence ; intense 
application of the mind fatigues not the whole 
brain bat only some part of it, for a change of 
work or occupation brings rest ; the states of 
sleep, dreaming, somnamhulism, and the like can 
be explained only on the assumption that the organs 
of the brain are different in activity and in position. 
With regard to the philosophical objections, it was 
pointed out that the same arguments will apply 
to life ^ which is also a unity, but acts differently 
in different circumstances, and through different 
organs ; tliat, in any case, phrenology takes no 
concern with the ultimate nature of mind or of 
body, but deals merely Mith facts of observation 
and experience, whose truth will not be affected 
by the truth or falsity of idealism or any other 
pliilosophy. This answers the objcc'tions from 
theology also. Phrenology will give us knowledge 
of ourselves and others, of our characters and 
tendencies ; this will lead to higher morality, not 
to lower ; by preventing the manifestation of bad 
tendencies, their development muU be hindered, 
and corresponding encouragement may be given to 
the good. The vices and defects, the virtues and 
talents, of each jiarticular race can be learned, the 
former suppressed, the latter cultivated; and a 
rational treatment of insanity may be adopted, 
etc. Popular belief has always favoured the idea 
that persons did'er in their natural tendencies — one 
covetous, another cruel, another kind, another 

i >roud ; that one has a talent for music, another 
or mechanics, another for painting, and another 
for poetry ; that these tendencies cannot be 
changed by an effort of will ; that a genius for 
music cannot be acquired by study or practice ; 
that there is a natunil growth in the jiowors and a 
certain order in their development with which wo 
cannot interfere without danger ; and that no 
obstacle will prevent a genius from showing and 
from cultivating his superior powers. At the 
same time it was admitted that the division of 
the faculties, being founded upon observation 
alone, could not be regarded as finally settled ; 
still less was it certain Hiat the particular organs 
adopted by Gall and Sjiurzheim were really those 
of tlie faculties in question. It cannot be said, 
however, that the phrenologists were fortunate in 
tlieir choice of faculties as the primitive ones in 
human nature, nor are the results of their obser- 
vations with regard to the position of the organs 
in the brain in tne least degree satisfactory. The 
following is Spurzheim’s latest arrangement of the 
powers of the mind, with the numbers of their 
corresponding organs ; 

Affbotivh. — i. Propensities: (desire to liveX (aliinentiveness), 
(11 destructiveness, amativeness, (3) philoprog;enitiveneHh, 
(4) adhesiveness, (6) inhabitiveness, (8) combativeness, (7) se- 
cretiveness, (8) acquisitiveness, (9) ooustruotiveness ; li. Seidi- 
inents : (10) cautiousness, (11) approbativeness, (12) self-esteem, 
(13) benevolence, (14) reverence, (16) firmness, (16) conscien- 
tiousriess, (17) hope. (18) marvellousness, (19) ideality, (20) 
mirthfulness, (21) mutation. 

iNTKiiLKOTUAii. — i. Perceptive : (22) individuality, (23) con- 
figuration, (24) size, (26) weight and resistance, (26) colour, (27) 
locality, (28) order, (29) number, (30) eventuality, (81) time, 
(82> tune, (83) language ; ii. Reflective ; (84) comparison, (36) 
causality. 

Of this classification it may he said (1) that it is 
quite inadecj^uato for the complexity of the case ; 
experimental psychology is only at the hegiiining 
of the real analysis of mental phenomena ; while 
there is no doubt that there are certain innate 
powers of the mind, it is quite uncertain at present 
wliich of the functions actually manifested by the 
mind of man are primitive and simple ; even the 
apprehension of colour or of fonii is jirohahly a 
very complex proce^. (2) We are only at the 
beginning also of a sRentific effort to measure and 
therefore to compare the manifestations of these 
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different powers in different individuals, so as to 
have some real knowledge of the extent to which 
one individual difl’ers from another. (3) We are 
only beginning to know what are really the changes 
in the oehaviour of individuals that occur after 
brain injury or disease ; or, again, the differences 
in behaviour between the child l)orn with defective 
brain and the normal child, etc. (4) A similar 
limitation obtains in our knowledge of the eda- 
cities of different races, sexes, ages. (5) The 
hundred years that have passed since Spurzheini 
demonstrated in Edinburgh have not brought 
anatomists much nearer to an understanding uj)on 
the limits of the different areas or regions in the 
brain ; while it is almost universally admitted 
that there are separate regions, which are inti- 
mately connected with different mental pheno- 
mena, still it seems improbable that such regions 
have liard and fast boundaries ; a part of one may 
under compulsion take over the work of another ; 
the destruction of a comnaratively large part of an 
area does not involve tlie total disappearance of 
any mental capacity; and in particular the true 
nature of these regions seems to be that all are 
connecting systems between sense-organs, on the 
one hand, and muscles, glands, and viscera, on the 
other, rather than initiating sources of special 
activity. (6) Finally, there is even yet no sort of 
agreenient as to how the different portions or areas 
of the brain are connected with the mental powers 
(see also art. Krain AND MiND). 
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J. Lewis McIntyre. 

PHRYGIANS.-i. The religion of the Phi^- 
gians as old Anatolian. — It is impossible to WTite 
any sketch of Phrvj^ian religion without continual 
reference to the history and ethnology of the 
Phrygian people. These subjects are still under 
discussion, and opinion differs ; but it is not pos- 
sible Imre to discuss the differences. The present 
writer will merely describe his own views and the 
historical as8umi)tion8 on which they are based. 
It is assumed that certain European tribes entered 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles earlier than 
1000 n.C., and spread eastwards and southwards. 
Gradually the eastern branch called Phryges, or 
Briges,' occiuiied the country which was called 
after them Phrygia. We trace their history by 
scanty references in the ancient historians, by 
archaeological remains, and by inscriptions, the 
sources being all very inadequate. The Phrygians 
took possession of a country which already enjoyed 

1 On fonns and derivatives of the name used in Phrygia see 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, ii. 882, <616. 


a civilization distinctly superior to rthat of the 
invaders ; but the latter seem to have imiiosed 
their language on the country, just as the Gauls 
did in Galatia, when they conquered it in the 3rd 
century B.c. The Phrygians, however, like the 
Gauls, adopted the religion of the country in which 
they settled, and, though this religion was often 
calmd Phrygian, it was really much older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It represents a prevalent 
type of religion, which was very widely srhead 
over the countries adjoining the iEgean lantls and 
the south coast of the Black Sea. This wide- 
spread type may he callecl Anatolian, pre-Hellenic, 
or Pelasgian. It presents close anaIt)gieK to 
certain Syrian cults, and the Mosaic Law pre- 
supposes the existence of an older cult of the 
same general type. 

2. Influence exerted by the Phrygians on the 
older Anatolian religion.-— It must be supposed 
that the conquering Euronean race exercised some 
influence over the old religion, but it is not easy 
to distinguish the elements which belonged to the 
different people.^*. On one point alone comparative 
certainty can be attained. As mentioned below 
(§§ I3» i8), the goddess in the older religion was the 
most important person in the divine family, hut in 
the subsequent history of Phrygia there are many 
cases in which the god is apparently dominant. 
There must have occurred a cnange, and the prob- 
ability is that this change w^as due to the natural 
relation between conquerors and conquered. In 
war superior force is exercised by the male sex. 
It is true that, according to legend, the old Ana- 
tolian or Phrygian ndigion used the services of 
armed priestesses, who were called Amazons, and 
Greek art delights to picture the conflict between 
armies of Greek men and Amazons. To the Greek 
artist this conflict Imcame symbolical of the great 
conflict betw'een civilization and barbarism, be- 
tween Europe and Asia, between good and evil. 
There is no reason to think that Greek soldiers 
ever came actually into conflict with a force of 
Amazons, but the explanation of this artistic form 
must lie in the fact that the Greeks were aware of 
the existence of such warriors, at least in the past, 
and that they pictured the European Phrygian 
conquerors as being in a sense kindred to them- 
selves, at the early time when they were engaged 
in tlie war again.st the Anatolian system w'itli its 
armed J>rie8te88e8. 

The Phrygian conquest of the country was 
achieved by men, and they inevitably tended to 
put a god rather t han a goddess in the position 
of dominance, and to picture the contest as a fight 
between men and women. Hence in the Iliad, iii. 
187, Priam alludes to the battles which he had 
fought as an ally of the Phrygians against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Sangarios in the 
heart of the country which was afterwards known 
as Phrygia. An allusion so early as this cannot he 
set down as mere legend ; it must have some 
historical basis such as has been described, and it 
implies also an ^proximate date. Homer as- 
sociated this conflict witli a comparatively late 
stage in the history of that city of Troy which was 
captured and demolished about 1184 B.C. The 
last king of that city had in early youth taken 
part in those battles, which implies that the 
Trojan race was closely akin to the Phrygians, 
and was allied with them in their oonqueste to- 
wards the east. It is, however, remarkable, and 
yet perfectly explicable, that the war between 
GreeKs and Trojans in the old age of this last king 
should have been regarded in the later historicfu 
view as a stage of the conflict between Europe 
and Asia, for mythology is never logical or self- 
consistent, and the Phrygians are sometimes con- 
sidered as Europeans fighting against Asiatics, 
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but at othen times, after being settled for genera- 
tions^ on tne Trojan coast, came to be regarded 
by Europeans as typical of Asia; and similarly 
the brancn which settled in Phrygia became rapidly 
identified with their new country, and ranked as 
an Asiatic stock in their relations with European 
Greeks. In this, as in almost all similar cases, 
there is the strongest tendency for the conquering 
people to adopt, at least in part, tlie religion of 
the# conquerea, because the belief lies deep in 
human nature that the local gods must be able 
and powerful to protect or to harm all human 
beings that are settled in their country (2 K 17“'^). 
It was therefore necessary for the Phrj'gian con- 
querors of Troy and of Phrygia bo pay court to the 
gods of tlie land, and there is no way of paying court 
to a deity except by worshipping liini as such. 

Yet the conquerors, who niusL have consisted 
largely of men, generally married the women of 
the country. But, while they married them, they 
did not regard them as superior in rank or dignity. 
They were taking the women of a conquerecT race, 
and it was inevitable that they should regard 
themselves as the superior, conquering caste, who 
were conferring honour on a certain part of the 
subject population by marriage. 

3 . Mysteries in the Phrygian religion.— Now 
the character of pagan religion always reflects the 
social and economic circumstances of the people 
who profess it, and the result appeared in the 
aspect which was imparted to the religion of this 
more or less mixed Phry go- Anatolian race. A 
god generally appears as the superior and dominant 
figure, at least in outward show, in the most 
typical Phrygian cities. The coins are struck in 
the name or a god at least as often as in that of a 
goddess, and the foundation legends often speak of 
a god. On the other hand, in the cities to which 
the IMirygian domination never spread, or where 
there is reason to think that it was weaker, the 
goddess remains the more outstaiuling and char- 
acteristic figure. In all cities alike, however, 
Phrygian and non-Phrygian, of inner Asia Minor 
the religion remained fundamentally as it was 
before. This result was attained through the 
mysteries {q.v.), in which the real character of tlie 
religion was displayed to the initiated. The 
religion was not shown in its entirety to every 
person ; only those who fulfilled certain tests, or 
performed certain preparatory rites, Avere admitted 
to see its true nature. A good example of this fact 
is revealed in the Phrygian city whicb is generally 
called Antioch of Pisidia, and which was one of 
the great religious centres of Phrygia. On the 
coins and in the inscriptions the god Mgn Askae- 
nos is the ruling figure. He appears in them as 
the hereditary deity [Trdrpios d€6s). ^ Strabo ^ speaks 
of the two centres of Phrygian religion near 
Antioch as being seats of the god M^n, not of any 
goddess. No form of the native goddess is men- 
tioned by Strabo as known at Antioch ; and she 
appears far less frequently on the coins. One of 
those two sanctuaries was discovered in 1911, It 
stands on the top of a mountain, 6000 ft. above 
the sea and 1300 ft. above tlie city, from which it 
is di.stant about four miles by a steep and difficult 
path. In and around the great sanctuary there 
were found numberless dedications to the god Men, 
but not one single dedication to the goddess. 
There was a small chapel of the goddess in one 
corner of the great sanctuary, if we may judge 
from the discovery of several statuettes represent- 
ing Cybele or Artemis. It is apparent that in out- 
ward show, just as Strabo says, the sanctuary was 
obtrusively and pre-eminently that of the god, 

1 M. M. Hardie (Mrs. Hosluck), in JUS xxxi. [1912] lllf. ; 

J. G. 0, Anderron, JRS iii. [1918] 68 f. ; Ramsay, in BSA xviii. 
3x11. 667, 677. 


while the goddess was relegated to a small chapel 
in a corner. There were also at least two small 
temides dedicated to a goddess, one of the Cybele 
tvpe, and another of the Aphrodite typo, outHiilc 
the sanctuary, on the summit of the same mountain, 
forming part of a large complex of buildings of 
various kinds, which composed the Ilieron. In 
none of these small temples was any dedication to 
the goddess found, but there were statuettes repre- 
senting her. It is very evident that in outward 
aspect the Hieron as a whole was characterized 
to the public a.s the seat of a god, and that tlie 
goddess liad (piite a secondary pbu;e. 

On the other hand, when a building which seems 
to have been the hall of initiation, close to the 
central and great sanctuary ami evidently standing 
in close relation with it, was excavated, it became 
ajiparent that the ceremonies which were there 
celebrated were the old Phrygian or Anatolian 
ritual of a goddess, and not the novel ritual of a 
god, although {c. A.D. 3(X)) the tlirone of a god was 
added to the scene. Now those rites which were 
celebrated in the Phrygian mysteries are describe<l 
by all ancient authorities as tJie rites of a goddess, 
VIZ. of the Phrygian mother— a goddess who Avas 
the iniiiersonation of the earth, as the great 
mother of all life, who gives birth to all things, 
and receives back to herself all things at death. 
Demosthenes describes those rites as celebrated 
mainly by a priestess.^ Tlie priestess Avas the 
chief figure in the ritual, while a man Avas tlie 
assistant of the priestess. The man ac.ted as 
the teacher of the ritual ; he recited from the 
hooks the words of tlie sacred formula? ; he heljied 
those who were being initiated to go tlirough the 
ritual; he taught them the proper woids to use, 
and showed them how to jierform the rites in 
onlerly succession. 

In the Hellenic religion, which developed tlirougli 
various external and internal iiilhiences out of the 
jire-IIcllenic, Pelasgian, or Anatolian type, many 
cases are observable in Avhich a prophetic centre 
Avas apparently under the presidency of a god, and 
the prophecy appeared as the expression of his 
.soul or his knoAvledge. This is especially the case 
Avith the god Apollo, a purely Hellenic idea, in 
Avhom the highest tendencies of IIplIeiiiHin M^ere 
manifested to the world. To take two great 
centres of Apolline teaching, Klaros on the 
Asiatic side oi the Aigean and Delphi on the 
European side — at Klaros we know that mysteries 
were celebrated, and even the scanty allusions to 
their ritual show that they were fundamentally of 
(he Phrygian or Anatolian typo;^ at Delphi, as 
./Eschylus expressly says,® the deity who presided 
Avas originally the earth-goddess ; she was suc- 
ceeded by Themis, who is merely a moralized ex- 
jiression of the same divine idea ; only in the third 
place did Apollo come in to replace the successive 
goddess-ideals in the presidency of this prophetic 
centre ; a woman Avas always the medium through 
Avhom he expressed himself ; and in popular state- 
ment tills pronhetess Pythia is mentioned as the 
source of revelation almost as frequently as ‘ the 
god ’ himself. 

4 . God and priest. — In the rite which Demos- 
thenes describes ^ the man acting as priest was the 
director of the ritual, Avhile the woman as priestess 
was the centre and head of the religion ; and all 
the evidence, scanty though it be, tends to show 

^ The deucrlptlon la given by Domosthenes, de Corona, ‘259 f., 
where he invelghf^ against .^ilaohinea. The mother of iEschinea 
waa a wandering prieateas of the Phrygian godciesa, who carried 
l^e rites about Attica, and the aon acted aa her assiataut and 
miniatering priest. 

3 Makridi, in Wk^icr Jahreshefte, 1906, p. 166 f., 1912, p. 36 f.; 
also BCU, 1906, p. 849, 1916, p. 88 f. 
a Burn. Iff. • 

* Q. Foucart, A««oe. rel, ch$z ki Orecs, p. 67. 
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that this is one instance of a general principle. 
The god is represented by the priest in this religion ; 
he teaches niankind what are the proper rites and 
words with which they should approach the divine 
power. The god was himself the first priest, and 
all suhseq^iient priests are considered as successively 
taking Ins place, wearing his dress, bearing his 
name, and tilling his part in the religion. In a 
sense it is true to say that the goddess is the chief 
figure. It is she who is the source of all life and 
the giver of all good things to niankind, while the 
god is a sort of accident in her life. But this is 
not the whole truth. The god is in practice the 
most important figure in the natural relations 
between the deity and human beings, because he 
shows, partly by example and partly by teaching, 
the ritual through which alone man can appeal to 
the goddess, who is the ultimate embodiment of 
the divine power. It was therefore quite easy to 
lay emphasis on the functions of the god, without 
really altering the character or ritual of the 
religion. The divine life was in a sense a reflexion 
of the life of society, or, rather, a model for human 
life. 

Further, this human life was not regarded 
simply as the relation between individuals or as 
the picture of a single family. The family is 
regarded in the religion as the unit in the social 
organism ; and the divine life, as shown in the rela- 
tions of the god and the goddess, sets forth for the 
good of men the foundation on which society rests, 
viz. the mj’stic niariiage of the god and the goddess 
as the symbol and pattern of earthly marriage. 
The gods in their mutual relation form the model 
which human life in society must reproduce. The 
gods have taught men, and are always teaching 
men, what they ought to do in their relations to 
one another and to the deity. 

5. The holy marriage. — The theory has been 
advanced, ana seems to the present writer funda- 
mental in tlie subject, that the holy marriage as 
celebrated in the mysteries was intended to convey 
the full teaching about the perfect completion of 
human life ; and the marriage ceremony of the 
old Phrygian or Anatolian reli^on consisted in the ! 
performance by the pair who were married on I 
eartli of precisely the same ceremony as took place 
at the holy marriage in the mysteries. There is 
also good reason to think tnat the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the sanctuary. One 
of the rites was that the pair drank from a common 
cup, and this rite passed into the Greek ceremony 
of marriage as it is still celebrated down to the 
present day under Christian forms. At the 
common meal which formed part of the religious 
ceremonial constituting the bond to hold together 
any association in ancient life the crowning rite 
consisted in drinking from the common cup, and 
the same was the case in tlie celebration of the 
mysteries. Each had in turn to say, * I 

have drunk from the holy vessel ’ {Kijfi^aXop). But 
in the celebration of the marriage it Avas only the 
married pair who drank from the same cup ; they 
alone were united in this social bond ; all others 
present at the marriage feast drank from their 
own separate cups. Such was the character 
of the ceremony which Avas performed in Athena 
on the second day of the Anthesteria. At that 
festival the marriage of Dionysos was celebrated, 
and the fact that all the celebrants drank from 
separate cups on this occasion marked out the 
ceremony so distinctively that the name ‘Cups’ 
was given to the second day of the festival. Seen 
from this point of view, the mysteries presented a 
picture of the nature of civilized society and a 
contrast between the rude savagery of human life 
without the divine guidance an(i” the higher civiliza- 
tion which came through that divine example. 


One of the ^ormulse that were repeated in the 
mysteries by the person who was berrig initiated 
consisted of four words : ‘ I escaped evil ; I found 
better.’^ It is mentioned that the same formula 
was repeated as part of the ritual of mar- 
riage in Athens, and the divine marriage must be 
taken to be typical of the old form smviving from 
pre-Hellenic times. The identity of the formula 
in the two caae.s implies the marked similarity of 
the ritual in both. c., 

6. Two stages in the mystic initiation. — Judg- 
ing from the arrangements of the Hall of Mysteries 
at Pisidian Antioch, where was an old, wealthy, 
and powerful religious centre, there seem to have 
been two stages in the mystic ritual (just as there 
were at Eleusis).*'^ But there is no reason to think 
that the two stages Avere celebrated at ditferent 
seasons (as at Eleiisis) ; on the contrary, they seem 
to have succeeded one another practically Avithout 
any interval. The first stage an us called initiation 
{fjLVTjatt ) ; the second stage was called by a name as 
yet nnknoAvn, but the verb denoting the act Avas 
‘ to enter * or ‘ to set foot upon,’ and the 
ulea expressed in this stage of the ritual seems to 
have been the entrance on a ncAv life ; possibly the 
noun ijLL^drcvaii may have been a technical tcrin ; 
but no term has as yet been discovered in actual 
use. The phrase used in the inscriptions at the 
temple at Klaros near Colophon (where similar 
mysteries were celebrated) is ‘ those who had been 
initiated entered on ’ (the new stage), and it is 
certain that at Klaros the stages followed immedi- 
ately after one anotlier. Those mysteries might be 
celebrated at any season, like a church service, 
and were not restricted to a single occasion in the 
year.® Similarly at Antioch the arrangements 
of the hall seem to imply that the fj.6<TTT}s passed 
through the first stage on one side of the hall, and 
thereafter entered tliroiigli a sort of gatcAvay in 
I the middle of the hall after purification into tlie 
immediate presence of the goa, and then began a 
new series of rites before the throne on which the 
god was supposed to be sitting ; but Ave may 
imagine that Uie high-priest sat on the throne which 
is dedicated to the god by an inscription of late 
date. The rites described by Demosthenes took 
place probably as the first moment of the ritual in 
this second stage before the face of the god. In the 
first stage there had taken place an act which is 
descrilied as the ‘reception of the mystic things 
and words,’ and the fxvffrtjs who had passed through 
this first stage {irapaXa^ujv rd /xvax'ifjpia) immediately 
was free to enter into the presence of the god, and 
pass through the second stage of the ritual. The 
ceremonial of the higher gratle symbolized the 
approach of man to the presence of the god, and 
its subject Avas the identification of the initiated 
person with the god, and the jiroinise was probably 
given to him in the ritual words, ‘ Happy and 
blessed, thou shalt be god instead of mortal.’^ 
This identification of the human being with tlie 
divine life is the proper goal of human life. That 
goal Avas attained at death, as is shown in many 
epitaphs, for the dead man returns to the mother 
who ixire him. But the same goal was attained 
as the result and perfection of the initiatory ritual. 
In the mystic rites at Antioch the culmination 
lay in the enactment of the perfect scene of human 
li/e — the fundamental rite on which society rests, 
viz. the mystic marriage of the god and the 
1 f4^vyov KaKdv' rUpov dfxt ivov. The same formula was used in 
the marnag-e ritual (see § 8) 

a See Kainsay, In xviii. 37 ff., and BDB v. 127*, 129‘>. 
a Envovg sent by cities and States were initiated, evidently 
at a special service for their convenience. They usually brought 
a chorus with them (Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 289). 

* iacrtai aerl ^pdroto, known only in the so-calied Orphic 
funeral formulsn (most recently in J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena, 
Cambridge, Appendix) ; we take them to be closely connected 
with the mysteries. 
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goddess as tj|ie warrant and guarantee of earthly 
marriage.^ 

7. The choice between good and evil.— The 

qucBtion presents itself whe^er the two stagds of 
the divine life were shown in the mysteries as two 
steps in a development from the worse to the 
better or in the form of a choice between good and 
evil. If the answer to this question could be made 
with certainty in favour of the former opinion, it 
would bo extremely important ; but there is no 
positive evidence to support that view ; and all 
analogy is distinctly in favour of the other opinion, 
that there was simply presented in the religious 
ritual a choice between two alternatives, one good, 
the other evil. Such a choice is frequently pre- 
sented in ancient religion and in ancient moral 
teaching It appears in advanced Hellenic litera- 
ture in the form of the Choice of Heracles; but 
that is only a literary apologue, elaborating in 
moral form a choice which, according to religion, 
is always being presented to mankind. In this 
religious choice there is not merely a presentation 
of the alternatives ; there is also always the advice 
and counsel given by the gods to men to prefer 
good rather than evil and life rather than death. 
A fundamental idea in the religion is that good 
and life are as|)ectK or names of one fact, and 
similarly evil and death of the opposite. The 
probability therefore is that in the drama of the 
mysteries the gods of the divine family are repre- 
sented as choosing between the two courses — good 
and evil, or life and death— and that the divine 
choice is the model for human nature to follow. 
Accordingly, the formula which we have rendered, 
* I escaped evil ; I found better,’ which seems to 
suggest in that translation the idea of develop- 
ment, i.y more correctly to be rendered, ‘ I rejected 
or avoided evil; I found better,’ so as to suggest 
that the formula is an expression of choice between 
alternatives both equally open at the same time. 
Further, the formula is certainly an example of 

{larataxis and really implies, ‘ I rejected the evil, 
lecause the opportunity of better was presented to 
me.’ The idea that men are always placed in a 
position to choose between good or life and evil or 
death, and that religion exemplifies and teaches the 
preference of life rather than death, lies at the 
t)asis of the Anatolian religion, which in all depart- 
ments of conduct shows men what they should do, 
in agriculture, in household economy, in hygiene, 
etc. So it is the basis of the Hebrew teaching, 
‘The fear of Jehovah is the chief part of know- 
ledge ; but the foolish despise wisdom and instruc- 
tion ’ (Pr H 9^“ IS'®, Ps 11 Ec 12^*) ; Moses said to 
the people, ‘ I have set before thee life and good, 
and death and evil, the blessing and the curse; 
choose life’ (Dt 30^®- : and the same is expressed 

in the beginning of human history (Gn 2 and 3), 
for in the garden that was in the land of Eden 
there were two trees, the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge (which immediately produced death) ; 
the instruction given to the man and the woman 
who lived in the garden was that they must not 
eat the fruit of the tree of death ; but after they 
did so they were sent forth from the garden, lest 
they should have access to the tree of life and eat 
and live, and the angel with the flame of a sword 
was placed on guard to prevent approach to the 
tree of life. In this account we have the expres- 
sion in primitive thought of the idea that from 
the beginning of human existence the choice 
between good or life and evil or death has con- 
stantly been presented to mankind, and the divine 
advice has always been given in the most positive 
form of absolute prohibition, to avoid the act 
which will ‘bring death into the world.’ 

If the point of view taken in this article is 
1 BSA xviii. 87 f. 


correct, there would probably be presented to the 
fiijaTTjs in the first stage of the mystic ritual the 
choice between good and evil, and, when he chose 
rightly and in the proper mystic words, he wafi 
admitted on the second stage. 

8. The divine teaching.— The ‘holy marriage’ 
of goddess and god is only one example of the 
general principle that the gods are always teaching 
and advising men what to do and how to behave. 
There was indeed no formal teaching in the way 
of discourse or theoretical instruction. There was 
only (1) the teaching by example in the divinely 
instituted ritual, and (2) the occasional advice by 
signs and omens, chiefly those seen in the air, 
which needed interpretation and application to 
the individual case. The theoretical basis of the 
ritual is expressed, e.g., in a relief found in E. 
Lydia on the Phrygian frontier. This relief is 
arranged in two zones ; in the upper zone the god 
is repi'csented as ])er forming on an altar the same 
act of ritual as the priest is performing on an altar 
in the lower zone.^ Every act of religion on earth 
has its counterpart in the jierformance of the same 
rite on a higher level in the divine life ; and so 
the marriage celebrated on earth between the man 
and the woman has its counterpart in the marriage 
that is always taking place above between the 
god and the goddess. The teaching lies in the 
example and model which the divine powers .set 
forth to all their worshippers. But earthly 
marriage is not merely a relationship between 
two human beings ; it is a rite which concerns the 
entire society to which they belong. On this rite 
and on the familv relationship organized society 
is built up. Tiie unit of civilized society is 
not the individual, but the family. Accordingly 
we find it recorded that, according to Greek 
religion, the married pair celebrate the sacred 
marriage in honour of the god and goddess. 

Relation of the conquerors to the ancient 
priesthood. — We have no information about this 
relation in the case of the old Phrygian conquerors, 
and we can only speculate with regard to it from 
the analogy of two later cases. { 1 ) When the Gauls 
conquered and settled in that part of the old 
Phrygian country which afterwards was called 
Galatia, they soon adopted the religion of the 
country which they had won. Not merely was it 
necessary for them (as stated above) to worship 
the gods of the country where they now dwelt ; 
they had also to face the problem of governing 
the people whom they had conquered. They 
could not and did not try to exterminate an entire 
race ; all that they could do was to take a portion 
of the land for themselves, and to employ the 
con(|uered race as a subject caste which should 
till the land for the new owners of the great 
estates. The conquering caste, then, must govern 
the subject poj)ulation according to some method 
or other. With the ancient views about religion 
and its fundamental importance as the governing 
principle in any organized society, the method ot 
governing must be through the use of the already 
existing forms of religion. Hitherto the priests of 
the great religious centres had been the rulers of 
the cod’s land. The simple and easy way for the 
Gauls to rule the old inWbitants was to become 
the priests, and to fulfil the same religious forms 
and duties as the Phrygian priests had fulfilled. 
We know from an inscription that at Pessinus the 
conquering Gauls took only half the places in the 
priestly college. What was the exact situation 
at other great religious centres is unknown, but 
this may be taken as exemplifying the general 
principle. The chiefs of the new conquering caste 
allied themselves with, or even wholly displaced, 
the priests of the o^ colleges and centres ; in con- 
1 Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Chttrehes, p. 68. 
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junction with or instead of the ancient ruling 
priestly families, they administered the govern- 
ment of the mass of the population.^ 

( 2 ) When the emperor Augustus, by the will of 
tile deceased Ainyutas, last king of Galatia, came 
into possession of Pisidian Antiocli and the whole 
territory attached to it, he put an end to the old 
ruling dynasty or families, in which the priesthood 
was hereditary, and himself became owner of all 
the land of the god. His procurator, who repre- 
sented him in tlie district ana managed his interests 
for him, was priest in his place, and therefore lord 
over the cultivators of the estate. This lordship 
oyer the cultivators was not api>licable to the free 
citizens of the Gra'co-ltoman cities, and in this 
way a highly complicated situation arose, accord- 
ing to which the priest-procurator w'as in the city 
only an otlicial of the emperor, while on the estate.s 
he was the embodiment in human form of the 
distant god-emjieror. Something of the same kind 
must have existed under the Greek kings in many 
parts of W. Asia. Those kings were identified 
with the god, and regarded as the embodiment in 
linman form of the god on earth. This convenient 
religious fiction was utilized jiractically as a means 
of governing the country. It gave to the god-king 
or the god -emperor the sanction of religious awe, 
and this obedience to the emjieror took the place 
of loyalty to the empire. The same fiction w^as 
widely iiractised throughout the Graeco- Itoni an 
world ; nut we know more about the details only 
in the case of the Roman empire, because the 
evidence is clear that in every district and in every 
city of the Kastern world the emperor was supposed 
in the cult to be identified with the chief god of 
the district, and even free citizens, though not 
actually the serfs on the soil of such estates, yet 
regarded the emperor as the present god, on who.se 
I>ower they were dependent for defence, and to 
whom they owed the peace and prosperity of the 
whole empire. In the 4th cent, those formerly 
free cultivators became real serfs, l)ecause the law 
regarded the OMner of the soil as having a right to 
their laliour. 

The same principle that underlies these later 
historical cases may he applied to the Phrygian 
conquest of the old Anatolian population of the 
country which afterwards was called Phrygia ; but 
the details are not yet discovered. 

10 . Varying accounts of the character of the 
mystic ritual. — In the fact that the mystic ritual 
presents a choice and a contrast between good and 
evil, between violence and order, and that it places 
human life under the guidance of religion, lies the 
explanation of some serious difficulties which are 
presented by the records about the mysteries. 
Christian writers describe them as presenting a 
.series of incidents of violence, deceit, and horror. 
The question has been much debated whether this 
account is correct. The answer would seem to be 
that it is perfectly correct so far as it goes, but it 
was not the object of tlie Christian writers to give 
a complete picture of the mysteries or to inquire 
into the possible truths and ideas that might lie 
suggested by those rites. Their method was simply 
to show that from the contemplation of such 
hideous incidents presented in the form of a sort 
of drama there must result evil to those who con- 
templated the spectacle. Their object 'was to 
contrast the liorrors and abominations which were 
presented to the initiated with the order, simpli- 
cit 3 % and beauty of the Christian ceremony. It 
must always be remembered that they were reply- 
ing to the misrepresentations of their own ritual 
which were current among their opponents, and 
their purpose was to paint in lurid but necessarily 
true colours the hateful character of the pagan 
1 HDB ii. 88»> note. 


ritual and the evils that must result from it, while 
they maintained and described the ’“beauty and 
purity of their own ritual. They were not anti- 
quaries ; it was sufficient for them to point to the 
horrors which formed a real part of that ritual. 
False statement or even exaggeration would have 
been fatal to their purpose. vVe must therefore 
accept as correct all the details in the picture that 
they give, remembering that that picture needs to 
be looked at from a certain point of view ; am" we 
must also remember that the mysteries were 
intended to exhibit the placing of jiuman life on 
a higher level through the influence of religion and 
the example set in the divine life. The use of the 
formula, ‘ I escaped evil ; I found better ’ (§§ 5 , 8 ), 
proves beyond dispute that some such idea formed 
the fundamental truth underlying the religion 
presented in the mysteries, and tlie further fact 
that the same formula was repeated in the marriage 
ceremony proves also that the social ‘ better’ which 
those wlio chose in accordance with tlie divine pre- 
cept found lay in the institution of true marriage. 
These facts make it clear that we can and ought 
to accept as true also the opinions expressed by 
Plato and Isocrates and other Greek philosophers 
and thinkers that the mysteries shown at Efeusis 
were an educative and elevating influence in life ; 
and, if it is true, as we must also admit, that part 
of the ritual of the mysteries was of extremely 
repulsive character, it follows inevitably that a 
strong contrast (or even possibly a process of 
development) in moral and social relations formed 
the real subject of the mystic ceremony. Thus in 
one stage of the mysteries the birth of the god- 
son (or daughter, as the (;ase might be) originated 
from an act of violence and fraud, and in the other 
stage the holy marriage was set forth as the rule 
and basis of society. In both cases the scene was 
fully presented to the eyes of the initiated ; and 
the details of violence or fraud, as enacted in the 
divine drama of life, furnished full juBtihcation for 
the attack of Christian assailants ; but the apology 
was that religion should speak straight out, con- 
cealing nothing, and that it shows the naked truth 
to devout eyes. In the process of degeneration to 
which tlie Anatolian religion was exposed the 
ugliest and most repellent parts of the mystery 
were emphasized and made more prominent. The 
effect was seen in respect of both sexes. The 
devout, both women and men, felt bound to live 
the life of the goddess and the god in every act 
and every detail. Hence originated the custom of 
ritual prostitution, in which women voluntarily 
imitated the fate of the goddess ; and this custom 
was carried out in a series of ingenious perversions 
and developments which constitute the most 
abominable and socially dej^rading side of the 
Anatolian religion. Similar in origin, and earned 
out with the same ingenious perversion, was the 
strange and remarkable rite of self-mutilation 
among men, which constituted the sujireiiie sign 
of devotion to the goddess, and which was performed 
from time to time by devotees at, or even standing 
upon, her altar. In modern time certain sects (h 
dervishes practise extraordinary rites of mutilation 
or of personal wounds, which seem to be perhaps 
an expression of the extremest asceticism (though 
it is difficult to make any assertion with regard to 
the original nature of their ritual of self-devotion). 
Rut the Phrygian rite seems clearly to stand in 
close relation to a common part of tlieir economic 
ritual. It was known that mutilation was pre- 
scribed in the divine ritual as a necessary part of 
the treatment of domesticated animals, and that 
involuntary self-mutilation also formed a note- 
worthy fact in the life of the bee ; and there were 
doubtless other analogies,^ some well-founded and 
1 BDB V. lie*, 128. 
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some purely^ fanciful, which seemed to establish 
the divine ongin and character of the rite, so that 
the devotee who consecrated himself to the observ- 
ance in the most perfect degree of the religion of 
the land practised this extremeat act on himself, 
knowing that the god had set the example (as the 
lepbi \6yos declares) by performing it on himself and 
thus consecrating it for his human followers. 

11. Other examples of the analogy between the 
diviifb life as shown in the mystenes and human 
life, — It would also appear that the purihcatory 
ceremonies which formed part of the mysteries 
were practically identical with some of the marriage 
rites, and this identity further confirms the close 
similarity between the rites in the two cases. 

A formula which was uttered by the initiated 
person at a certain stage in the ritual of the 
mysteries was, ‘ A kid 1 have fallen into the milk.’ ^ 
It is generally recognized that the kid is the 
mystic form of Dionysos as the god-son in the 
divine nature. In these words the fiijcrTijs expressed 
the same meaning as the goddess of the world of 
death uttered to the dead when they came before 
her already initiated and iJure, ‘ Thou hast become 
god instead of mortal.’ In both the idea is that 
death is the entrance on life. The initiated dead 
come back to the goddess from whom they origin- 
ated. Life comes from lier and deat h also, and the 
two facts of life and death are dilleront aspects of 
one idea. The formula about the kid declares 
that the initiated person has assumed the divine 
form as Dionysos. Each fULKTrrjs in death is merged 
in, or finds his perfection and completion in, the 
personality of the god with whom he is identiliod.'-* 
The formula under discussion evidently lielongs to 
the religion of a pastoral people, and places us on the 
great central plain of Phrygia and Lycaonia, where 
a god called Zeus Galaktinos or Galaktios is men- 
tioned in inscriptions. The variation in the form 
of the adjective and its non-Greek character show 
that it IS an attempt to express in Greek an 
epithet of the god wbich had the same meaning 
in the Phrygian or Anatolian ritual. We are 
reminded of the instruction which was three times 
impressed upon the Israelites in the Mosaic Law, 

‘ Tliou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.’ Comparing the two expressions, we must 
infer that W. Kobertson Smith’s suggested explana- 
tion of the Hebrew commandment is correct. 
This commandment has formed the subject of much 
controversy, and Koliertson Smith ^ interpreted it 
as forbidding the performance by the Heorews of 
a rite which belonged to a forbidden religion. 
J. G. Frazer ^ objects that there is no proof of the 
existence of any such rite, but the formula now 
under discussion, as taken from the mysteries, 
seems to allude to symbolism derived from a rite 
of this kind. The /mOa-TTjs is now Dionysos ; he 
becomes a god through entering the gate of death, 
and symbolically in pastoral religion the death is 
expressed in this form of words ; and the words 
were the prelude to a rite having the religious 
form which is forbidden by the Mosaic Tiaw. 
The rite of the kid goes back to a pastoral religion, 
which has been united in the fully formed mysteries 
with an agricultural religion. 

12. Prog^ressive assimilation of mysteries 
through the Graeco-Roman world. — By the Christ- 
ian apologists the mysteries are generally de- 
scribed as practically a single uniform institution 

1 The formula occurs several times on gold tablets found in 
graves of Italy and Crete, which stand in close relation to the 
Orphic mysteries ; see App. to J. E. Harrison, ProUgoftnena, 
and bibliography there. 

3 This conception of the nature of death is more fully treated 
below. 

i OTJC, p. 488, Religion qf the Semitee^, London, 1894, 

p. 221. 

* Anthropological Bstagt presented to E, B. Tylor, Oxford, 
1907, p. 164. 


at all mystic seats. Now there can be no doubt 
that the mysteries as celebrated in different 
regions were originally distinct and showed 
dillerent rites, although there was a generic 
similarity. The Eleusinian mysteries were origin- 
ally different in character from the Phrygian, 
for the Eleusinian mysteries were the drama of a 
purely agricultural religion, whereas the Phrygian 
were not. It has therefore been maintainea that 
the Christian writers who neglect this difference 
are really misrepresenting tlie character of this 
religious institution by mixing up in a single 
picture details which belong to diverse religions. 
But the objection is not valid, for there was a 
marked tendency in the history of Greek and 
Grueco- Asiatic religions to assimilate to each other 
the various mysteries ; and the assimilation was 
effected by incorporating in each ceremonies and 
rites taken from the others. Thus the jncture 
presented by the Christian apologists must be 
accepted as reasonably accurate in aebails, though 
incom|dete. On this tliere is agreement. 

13. The ultimate supreme deity and the 
mediator. — Tlie goddess was the fountain and 
8onr(;e of human life. The principles on which 
that life must be lived emanated from her. Tlie 
god is instrumental in making those principles 
known to men ; they are made known in practice, 
not theoretically. I'lie god does what he teaches ; 
lie is the worker who by his toil shows principles 
in operation. This idea, that there is an inter- 
mediary in carrying the knowledge of divine truth 
to the world of men, appears in many forms wliicli 
are in the last resort almost identical expressions 
of the same fact. There is a supreme divine jiower, 
the source of all truth and all good, and there is 
an intermediary divine power ; and these two 
divine personages are in the Phrygian religion con- 
ceived usually as the goddess who is the mother 
and the god who is her son or priest or para- 
mour or companion ; in these various ways of 
expressing the relation lay the seeds of much evil 
in the divine drama as presented in the mysteries. 
Yet these envisagements as female and male are 
not universal in early Anatolian or Greek religion. 
In the first place, as we liave already shown, the 
goddess is often displaced, at least in outward 
show, by a male embodiment; in this case the two 
personages are the supreme god and an assistant 
or ministering god. When names were given to 
these embodiments of the divine power, tlie most 
characteristic were Zeus and Hermes. 'J’he em- 
bodiment in two persona was necessary to the 
complete presentation of the divine action (as, e.r;., 
in the striking story recorded in Ac It lias 

already been explained (§ 2) how the variation 
between the presentation of the supreme divine 

f ower as male and as female is to be explained, 
n the second place, while the ministering god is 
almost invariably presented as male and especially 
under the name Hermes, there is one striking 
exception in the Iliad, where for certain pui'poses 
the goddess Iris is presented as the messenger of 
the father of the gods. Iris — the rainbow — seemed 
in certain points of view to be the line of communi- 
cation by which divine truth was introduced to 
the world, and this thought is elaborated into the 
picture of Iris in the Iliad (though never in the 
Odyssey). A similar thought appears in the book 
of Genesis, where the bow is set in the cloud as a 
symbol of the covenant which is concluded between 
tlie supreme God and His people. 

lA. The ritual expressed the self-protecting 
instinct of collective society. — The ancient Ana- 
tolian religion originated from the self-defending 
and self-protecting instinct in early society. The 
instinct and tendency expressed itself through the 
voice of prophets, and assumed the form of a series 
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of regulations for the better organization and 
management of society, mainly in its economic 
aspect. But it is useless to make rules for an 
ignorant people, unless there is some powerful 
sanction for t nese rules enforcing their observance 
by the dread of punishment. The rules, there- 
fore, being the expression of the divine interest in 
the welfare of human society, took the form of 
religious law ; and they were obeyed because the 
power of the goddess was oflended oy violation and 
ready to punish it. Thus, e.g., it is urgently 
necessary for tlie welfare of a primitive society, 
which practises agriculture and lives by its results, 
that proper times and seasons and methods should 
be strictly observed. It is not, however, safe to 
expect that a simple and uneducated population, 
which is only learning the importance of these 
things by experience, will observe strictly the 
rules of sound method ; men are lazy, slow to learn, 
and ready to procrastinate ; but, when the rules 
are embodied in the form of a ritual by which 
divine protection and help are to be gained, then 
Miey enforce themselves, for violation brings 
nunishment by suffering. The gods live in the 
life of nature ; the times and seasons are crises in 
that life, and the due observance of the ritual 
brings its reward in the gifts which the gods are 
always tendering to the use of man. Similarly in 
respect of domestic economy, or the wise conduct 
of the family life, or the proper management of 
domesticated animals, all the rules come from the 
divine power and are enforced by that power 
because they are expressed as the ritual or religion. 
To go into this in detail is impossible here, for it 
requires elaborate treatment, and it depends on 
only scanty evidence. It remains really the simple 
orderly statement of the facts so far as known, 
but yet only a hypothesis. 

In a region where agriculture is the main busi- 
ness of the population the religion is agricultural, 
and the episodes in the divine life as exhibited in 
the ritual are the stages in the farmer’s year. 

So, c.gr., ‘ Demeter, that bright goddess, lay in loving union 
with the hero lasios in a thrice-ploughed fallow- field in the 
fertile land of Crete, and hare goodly Ploutos ’ (Hesiod, Theog. 
9(18 f.; Odyssey, v. 126f.).i 

The marriage of the goddess-mother to the 
heroized envisageinent of the race takes place in 
the rich field newly opened after long preparation, 
and her son is Wealth. The rule oi times and 
conduct, as fixed by divine power and revealed in 
practice to men by the god as priest and head of 
the ritual, brings in orderly course prosperity, 
liapjiiiiess, and life ; but, if violated or neglected, it 
causes suft’ering and death. 

Similarly in a country where flocks and herds 
constituted the chief source of livelihood the 
religion was pastoral and the god was the god of 
milk, who panted tlie produce on which the life 
of the peo^e depended. As it happens, we have 
practically no records of this type of religion, 
with the exception of the titles ‘Galaktios’ and 
‘Galaktinos’ applied to the supreme deity. A 
pastoral people is, as a rule, rude and uneducated, 
and theie therefore remain hardly any memorials 
of their ritual or even of their life. It is, however, 
certain that the great plains around the salt lake 
Tatta were always a pastoral country, in which, 
e.g,^ Amyntas, the last king of Galatia, possessed 
more than 300 flocks.® There can be no doubt that 
these flocks were very large, as we may judge 
from the immense size of some of the flocks whicli 
shepherds lead about over the plains at the present 
day. We can understand how the principles of 

1 The statement is identical in the two poets, which shows 
that it expresses the religious myth (icp2>v A^«). Hesiod alone 
specifies Crete, Homer alone the resulting death of lasion 
(lasios). The latter fact is essential the iepbv A<jYov. 

2 Strabo, xii. 6, p. 668. 


attending to the welfare of domesticated animals 
were consecrated in a series of rites fixed according 
to the seasons of the year.^ 

The sacred character of useful domesticated 
animals was a device for the benefit of men, and it 
seems probable that the arts of domestication of 
animals may have in some degree originated on 
the great Anatolian plateau,® where conditions are 
exceedingly favourable, and where indubitably a 
high degree of skill was reached. Valuable bleeds 
were artificially produced by intelligent cross- 
breeding. Of these the Angora goat still sur- 
vives, and the secret of its breeding is carefully 
treasured and concealed. The present writer is 
unable to accept the view advocated by some dis- 
tinguished German writers that the Angora goat 
was introduced from Central Asia and is a natur- 
ally distinct species. There is some authority for 
believing that the secret of preserving the fine 
character of the wool of the Angora goat lies in a 
system of breedinL^ Strabo mentions other fine 
breeds— c. < 7 ., the Colossian sheep with its glossy 
violet-coloured fleece, and the glossy black -lleeced 
sheep of Laodicea. I'hese have entirely dis- 
appeared, and the reason is that the breeds, being 
artificial, were through carelessness and ignorance 
allowed to degenerate.® 

The worship of the Ephesian goddess Artemis 
seems to have been closely related to the practice 
of bee-keeping. The goddess was the queen bee, 
and it is noteworthy that in the religion of 
Anatolia the sex of this sujireme official among 
the bees was correctly known, and its life-history 
was properly understood, whereas Aristotle and 
the Greeks generally thought that the queen bee 
was a male and called it or The 

image of the goddess has only the slightest 
resemblance to a human body, but in outline is 
roughly similar to the body of a bee. As the 
queen uee she is indicated literally as the great 
mother of all life in the community. The facts of 
nature pointed out the queen bee as the natural 
analogue to the goddess. She is attended by a 
body who are called Essenes, bearing the same 
name as the male bees or drones who do no work, 
while another body of her followers are the 
Melissa;, the female working bees, in whom the 
sexual character is undeveloped. These two 
bodies of followers, the male and the female, 
constitute the priests and priestesses of the 
goddess.^ 

An example of the self-protective character of 
the religious law which ruled the conduct of primi- 
tive Anatolian society is found in the conduct of 
social life. The idea is that the divine power must 
be localized at each point where the safety of the 
family or of society is involved. In the construc- 
tion of the house, where a pillar or column is an 
important structural member, it is regarded as 
sacred and as a home of the divine power, in order 
to impress on all persons the respect with which it 
must he treated ; and this sacredness leads to the 
institution of a ritual by which the religious awe 
is impressed on all minds.® The roads which led 
from town to town were placed under divine 
protection by sacred pillars (in which the divine 
jiower finds its home) along their course. These 
stones were sometimes made useful to human needs 
as measures of distance, and thus became mile- 
stones. Under the Roman empire mile-stones 
were dedicated to the god-emiieror. In modern 
Mediterranean countries the shrines of Christian 
character which are found at important points, 

1 RamBay, Imj^sssions of Turkey, London, 1897, p. 272 f, 

* Ramsay, Ciiiei wnd Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. xv. 

*On this subject see Ramsay, Impressiom of Turkey, 
p. 272 IT. 

4 UDB V. 117*. 

0 The male bee periihes after consorting with her, like latlon. 
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eH|>ecially at meeting-places of roads, originated in 
this feeling tnat tlie divine guardianship lias to be 
impressed upon all persons at all important points 
in social life. In the city the streets are similarly 
placed under the same protection, and, as the 
number of the people who pass along the streets 
by day and by night is very much greater, the 
symbols (usually Hermse) of the presence of the 
ilivine power are very much more frequent. The 
permanence and health of society depend largely 
on the safety and cleanliness of the streets, and 
these puriioses are ensured by the presence of so 
many pillars or altars or representations of a god. 
In tlie presence of God cleanliness and purity are 
exacted. No one is free to come into the presence 
of God unless he is pure both [iliysically and 
morally. By insisting upon requirements like 
th(‘He the salvation and health of society were 
attained. The clearest and most explicit declara- 
tion of this principle is contain(;d in the Mosaic 
Law (see Dt 23 ^^) : ‘ Jehovah thy God walketh in 
the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
up thine enemies befoie thee; therefore shall thy 
camp be holy, that he may not see an unclean 
thing in thee, and turn away from thee.’ 

Wlien the right conduct of ])eoj)le in society was 
hindered by some catastrophe or some serious 
change in external conditions, then serious dangers 
resulted. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, e.g., the entire population of Attica was 
crowded within the walls of Athens. There was 
not room for them to live according to religious 
law and custom. The ordinary rules of life were 
inevitably neglected. The presence of the god 
could not prove a sufficient restraint, and the 
result was sj)eedily evident in a terrible plague 
through which (as popular religion believed) the 
divine power punished the violation of the laws 
which God had laid down for human conduct. 

The religion of the Phrygians, therefore, must 
be regarded as springing from a simple enough 
type of religious feeling which was widely spread 
throughout the Aegean lands and the great penin- 
sula of Asia Minor. This religion shows marked 
similarity to certain cults which are characteristic 
of Syria, and some of the best illustrations ex- 
pressed in brief and clear terms are found in the 
Mosaic Law. The sacred Law of the Hebrews 
evidently was adapted to a state of society similar 
ill certain ways to the social conditions implied 
in the Anatolian religion. This religion in its 
original character was one of ideas rather than of 
ritual ; that is to say, we can envisage it at a stage 
early enough to see the ideas which are expressed 
in the ritual. All of this religion is in origin an 
expression of ideas and principles designed for 
man’s goorl. 

15. The religion of organized socie^ and the 
family religion. — Obviously the religion of the 
mysteries is a religion of an organized society 
adapted to the conservation of social welfare by 
enforcing upon all members of the social organism 
such conduct as is to the benefit of the entire 
society to which they belong. The individual and 
even the family are secondary to the society. But 
behind and beneath this there lies another stratum 
of religion on which the life of the family is 
founded. In religion of that older type the guid- 
ing principle was not to subordinate the interest of 
the family to that of the social organi.sm : it was 
directed to the purpose of conserving the family as 
an organism complete in itself ; the family must 
not be sufiered to come to an end ; in life the 
father works for the sake of the children, in order 
that they may continue as a family ; after death 
he is still able to aid in conserving it through the 
right conduct of survivors. In this primitive 
leligion tliere is no thought of or provision about 


work for the purely selfish advantage of the 
individual. Work is done for certain ideals, not 
perhaps iindeistood clearly by the individual 
worker, but impressed upon him by some guiding 
power. So far as an individual looks merely to 
selfish advantage, ho is not driven to w'ork for the 
distant future benefit of children or children’s 
children. But religion impresses upon him the 
imjmrtance of the family and the duty of working 
for it, and moulds his mind into eoiiformity with 
this salutary purpose ; and, while his intellect does 
not fully grasp the principle, yet his natural emo- 
tions lead him to guard and work lor his children, 
at least while they are young. With these two 
motives in co-operation, an immensely stiong force 
is brought to work on the conduct of the individual. 
Religious custom in the Aegean lands was in its 
origin the wise guidance of nature. 

16. Family cult of the dead members. —The w ay 
in which religion guarded the permanence of the 
family was through the idea that the living 
members have much to gain from, and serious 
duties to fulfil towards, the other mem hers of the 
family who have died. The dead ancestor or 
parent continues to live as a deity. He is strong 
to help his family so long as his family give him 
strength to help them. It is in the mutual relation 
of each party to the other that the strength of both 
lies. Tne dead help the living, provided that the 
living help the dead. God lielps man, hut man 
must co-o2>erate with God. In the modern supei - 
.stition of Asia Minor, as it appears under Turkish 
forms, the divine iiifluen<;e which expressed itself 
at many places all over the land is called ‘ ancestor ’ 
or ‘ father’ (Turkish dede)y in so far as it is associ- 
ated with any personality at all. There is no 
other word in the colloquial language of the un- 
educated peasant to express his recognition of a 
vague divine power except this term taken from 
the family religion. The idea is primitive and 
fundamental ; the dead man becomes god, going 
back to the goddess-mother who bore him. This 
idea might develop, and in some minds did develop, 
along the line of an Oriental pantheism — that the 
dead is merged in the impersonal divine power ; 
but the typical development was in W. Asia and 
Greece — that the dead becomes a god, personal 
and individual. 

In the later stratum of the Phrygian religion as 
a device of social organization there is eftected a 
sort of identification of the family ancestor and 
god with the god who guards and preserves society. 
In that later stage or stratum of religion names 
for the gods came into existence (as Herodotus 
relates),* and the possession of a name indicates 
growth in the personality of the divine conception, 
which begins by being simply ‘ the god,’ ‘ the god- 
dess,’ ' the mother,’ or ‘ the father,’ and develops 
into a personal conception moulded only too closely 
on human personality. The divine prototype in 
heaven is similar to tne human antitype on earth. 

Epitaphs belonging to the Roman period give 
some information alwut the fashion in which the 
ordinary uneducated or slightly educated peasantry 
of Anatolia conceived the relation between the 
living man and the dead man wdio has become god. 
The making of the tomb to a dead person is at the 
same time the discharge of a vow to the god. The 
dedication to the dead person is alsc| a dedication 
to a certain envisagement of the divine nature, 
whether indefinitely as * the god ’ or anthropo- 
morphically as a divine person possessing an 
individual name and character and focal relations. 
Since the dead person is regarded p identified with 
the god, he or she is so described in some epitaphs. 

1 At first the Pelasgians had no names for the gods ; most of 
the names came from Kfypt» ft'* oracle ordered the 
Felasi^ians to use them (Herod, li. 62). 
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The dead is the god, and the grave-stone is the 
altar on which this god is worshipped.^ 

It is a custom wiiich has persisted throughout 
every period of Anatolian history and under every 
religious external form that it requires a grave to 
impart consecration to a shrine or a locality. This 
idea is as powerful still under Muhammadan 
influence as it was in the earliest traceable period 
of Anatolian history. There are throughout the 
country innumerable localities which are at present 
regarded as sacred, sometimes because they are 
seats of ancient society and sites of dead cities, 
sometimes as being places where the divine power 
manifests itself in ^nie striking natural plieiio- 
menon. In almost all those jdaces there is a grave 
of some or ancestor, and a sort of worship 

is maintained in irregular fashion at the shrine. 
People seek here the cure of diseases and make 
vows and prayers, and tie a rag from their own 
clothing on a tree. The sutierer and the unfor- 
tunate come here for helji. Those who are healthy 
and prosperous tlo not need to have recourse to 
such a way of invoking the divine help and protec- 
tion. The whole custom is antipathetic to the 
spirit and the teaching of Muhammadanism, hut 
it rules the conduct of the people, as an imperish- 
able survival of an old religious view, engrained in 
the popular mind. It is evident that in the earliest 
Phrygian religion a grave was the means of ensur- 
ing the divine presence at a particular spot.^ The 
shrine of a deity was also marked by a grave, and 
thus shared in the awe arising from both the older 
and the more developed tyjie of religion. Wher- 
ever there was a need for consecration, so that a 
certain locality should be preserved for general 
safety or advantage, a grave intimated the presence 
of a god and warned off violators or intruders. 
This custom stands evidently in close relation to 
the worship of ancestors and to the family religion. 
It is a device to extend the protection of the deified 
ancestor beyond the circle of the family for the 
benefit of others. 

17. Two strata in the Anatolian religion. — We 

must therefore regard the Anatolian religion as 
having come into existence in two different periods 
from two different causes. The older stratum is 
the family religion, i.e. a certain group of rites 
holding the family together in the Tierformance of 
common religious duties ; for, accoraing to ancient 
religious ideas, no unity and no social body could 
have a common existence except through the 
performance in common of certain religious duties. 
The later stratum was the religion of an organized 
society, knit Uigether for the common advantage. 

18. The divine power as the mother. — In ^th 
the older and the later stratum the conception of 
the existence of the gods as a divine family having 
certain relations with each other necessarily 
existed. Especially the conception of the goddess 
as the mother lay at the basis of the family 
religion. While it is evident that there was a 
certain growth in the conception of tlie divine 
family between the older ana the later religious 
stratum, it is not easy to distinguish the elements 
which belong to each period ; but in the beginning 
the goddess-mother must have I>een the principal 
figure, for the family exists in virtue of the 
mother. In old Anatolian custom, as is agreed by 
the great majority of scholars, the human family 
kept its continuity through the idea that the 
influence of the mother was the determining 
power. To this old custom the name ‘ matriar- 
chate’ is commonly applied in English, but the 
name is not correct, ana the German term Mutter- 
recht is more suitable to the real character of that 


early family system. It was not the case that the 
mother was the ruler, but it was the case appa- 
rently that right, law, inheritance, and descent 
were reckoned m terms of tlie mother and not of the 
father,^ and that influence and freedom of life were 
a birthright of the women. The introduction 
into Phrygia of tlie developed Hellenic religion 
was unfavourable to the continuance of this early 
idea of the family ; and all those legal and social 
relations came to be reckoned in terms oaf the 
father rather than the mother, as we see in the 
Gricco-ltoman period. Yet still the ordinary 
custom of the land continued in the old iiabit of 
assigning prominence to the female element : 
women magistrates appear frequently in the 
records of many cities m Phrygia and Anatolia 
generally, and women are mentioned as performing 
public duties much more freely Ilian was tlie case 
in Greece. Even among the Phrygian Jews— 
though Jewish feeling was always extremely 
hostile to the prominence of women — one finds 
examples of Jewesses not merely filling magis- 
tracies in the towns, but actually holding the 
I position of chief of the synagogue {dpxi-<yvvdyiir^o %) ; 

I and this religious fact can hardly be exjilained 
I otherwise than as due to the influence of the 
custom of the country on them.® 

19. Persistence of the conception of the divine 
mother. — The deei>-seated tendency of the people 
to look for a conception of the divine nature in a 
feminine personality was a strong influence on 
early Christian system. The people sought for 
something in the new religion to satisty their 
craving for such a female element in the divine 
nature. In all probability the first form of the 
Tliekla-legend as it was composed iby a presbyter 
of Asia, not later than the tliird quarter of the 
2nd cent., was an expression of this craving; but 
the Orthodox Church, while condeniuing tlie 
presbyter who gave literary form to the legend, 
took over the figure of St. Thekla and modified 
the legend so as to make it harmless from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. Yet there still remain 
in the tale slight traces of the idea that in Thekla 
the rights of M^omen find a heroine ; and the 
women who sat as spectators in tlie amphitheatre 
where she was exposed to wild beasts regarded 
her as their champion and appealed to God on her 
liehalf, throwing spices and balsam towards her. 
It is because of this quality in St. Thekla, as a 
sort of heroized impersonation of Anatolian custom 
and ideals, that she gained for herself such an 
important place in the hagiography and the ritual 
of the Eastern Church. 

The Anatolian custom, however, aspired towards 
a fuller expression of its nature, and this was 
found at last in the idea of the ‘ Mother of God.’ 
It was at Ephesus, the city of the goddess, that 
the earliest proof is found of an established cult of 
the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God ; and in 
the Council held at Ephesus in A.D. 431 this cult 
was definitely established as a feature of the 
Orthodox ritual, while Nestorius was condemned 
because he held that the title ‘ Mother of God ’ 
ought not to be applied to the Virgin, who was 
only the ‘Mother of Christ.’* The Council 
assembled at Ephesus ‘in the most holy church, 
which is called Maria ’ (a title apparently popular 
rather than official) ; and there can be no doubt 
that it was the force of popular feeling that 
imposed on the Orthodox Church this recognition 
of the Mother of God. There is prefixed to the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus a sermon delivered 
in A.D. 429 by Proclus, bishop of Cyzicus, which 


1 Ramsay, StvdUa in ths Uist awl Art qf the Eaetem Roman 
Promnea, London, 1906, pp. 271-275. 

^ lb. 


1 For the important bearing on inheritance see John Fraser, 
ib.. pp. 147-161. 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Biskopriee of Phrygia, ii. 649 f. 

* Ramsay, Pauline and Other Studies, pp. 126-169. 
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expresses in Christian form the popular idea. The 
suDject of this sermon is ‘ to celebrate the glorifi- 
cation of the race of women ’ : for ‘ the glory of 
the female’ is due to her ‘who was in due time 
Mother and Virgin’: ‘earth and sea do honour 
to the Virgin.’ It seems impossible bo mistake or 
to deny the meaning implied in this and much 
similar enthusiastic language. The Anatolian 
religious feeling craved for some clearer and more 
detiniCe expression than it could find in Christian 
rites and language of the honour, the influence, 
the inevitableiiess in the world of the female 
element in its double aspect of purity and mother- 
hood. ‘ Purity is the material,^ but purity that is 
perfected in maternity. The Virgin, the Mother, 
the jmrity of motherhood, was to the popular 
Anatolian religious sentiment the indispensable 
crown of the religious idea. 

Muhammadan religion, on the other hand, with 
its stern hostility towards this point of view, was 
not aflected by it in Anatolia. Muhammadanism 
probably originated from the seed sown in the 
mind of Muhammad by Christian refugees who 
Iiad been expelled as heretics from the Orthodox 
empire, because they were opposed to the worship 
of the ‘ Mother of God ’ and had fled into Arabia. 
Springing from such seed, which grew up amid 
Semitic surroundings hostile to the prominence of 
women, Muhammadanism has always assigned an 
extremely humble place to the feminine element 
in society and religion, and it extirpated the old 
ideals of feminine place and duty from the popular 
mind in Phrygia. Islam was unable to extirpate so 
deep-seated a feeling, and had to satisfy it in 
other ways ; and some light is thrown on the 
nature of the ancient religion bv observing how 
this was achieved. It was partly done through 
the orders of dervishes with their ritual and 
enthusiasm,* and in recent years the personality 
of the Pro}>het himself has come to exercise a 
profound influence over a large number of devotees, 
especially among the Arab-speaking peoples, but 
also among part of the population ol Anatolia. 

‘The Moslem’s devotion to his Prophet, his admiration and 
enthusiasm, nay, his personal love for him, are intense realities. 
. . . Sometimes ho jKiints simply to “the fact of Mohammed,” 
he feels a personal relationship to him, he is conscious of a 
personal gratitude for the ineflfalile services he rendered.’ 2 
Another writer says : 

‘The devout Mohammedan is never so enthusiabtic as when 
he calls on his Prophet. . . . Hymns to the Prophet are sung 
most enthusiastically on the birthday of Mohammed and on 
the day of his Ascension. . . . Pious men and women are never 
so full of devotion as on these occasions. Their whole nature 
IS stirred up and their whole heart goes out in worship and 
adoration when these hymns are sung.' s 
One line of a popular hymn runs thus : 

‘ In every flower and in every plant the light of Mohammed 
is visible.’* 

Sectarian Muslims cherish the same feelings 
towards some other heroes, especially Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain, etc. 

Two lines of a hymn addressed to one of those 
heroes reads : ® 

‘Thou removest sorrow, thou takest away pain, thou 
forgivest sin, thou didst restore the widow’s son to life, thou 
didst transform a robber into a saint.’® 

Prayers and hymns like these form a ritual, which 
is usually held at night and continued to early 
morning ; and, as another writer says, 

‘ So it has come about that Mohammed is often practically 
deified, however contrary to exact Islam and to the Prophet's 
own declaration such an apotheosis may be. ’ ? 

1 The dervishes are an excrescence on Isl&m. 

2 W. H. T. Gairdner, in Vital Foroei qf Christianity and 
Islam, Oxford, 1916, p. 18. 

8 Siraju’d Din, iO., p. 167 f. * Ib. 

6 The quotations are from Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islam, pp. 18, 167 f., 280: the writem are W. 11. T. Gairdner, 
Biraiu’d Din, and D. B. Macdonald. 

« 16 . 

7 D. fi. Macdonald, ib., p. 280 (the book should be read as a 
whole). 


In rites and words like these impassioned 
religious feeling appears which is similar in tone 
and words to that which is expressed by Bishop 
Proclus in the sermon quoted above. The life 
and my of nature is expressed now to the Muslim 
niina in the person of Muhammad. In the 
Orthodox Church of the 5th cent, and later it was 
expressed in tlie Mother of God, ‘ the sole bridge 
by which God pa.sHes to man.’ The idea is the 
same in both, ‘Purity is the material,’ but in the 
Muslim form it is wholly disconnected witli any 
relation to sox. Muhammad is the intercessor 
lietween God and man, and the only intercessor. 
But there is a price to pay for the narrowing of 
the scope of this idea, which results in the Mu^iin 
position of women, and in the growing diH.satiB- 
faction of many Muslims with tlie position that 
their religion assigns to women, almost excluding 
them from the higher departments of life. The 
Mariolatry of the Orthodox (dmrch was an atteinjit 
to express in form coninreliensihle to an uneducated 
populace an idea whicli was latent in Christianity, 
out which seemed to be not clearly enough ex- 
pressed to the vulgar mind. It was the ])urifica- 
tion and (yhristianization of the mother-worship 
fd the old Anatolian religion. The enthusiastic 
devotion with which the mother - goddess was 
served expressed itself in forms often indeed repul- 
sive, but corresponding to the strongest and 
deepest feelings of human nature. 

20 . Outstanding characteristics and social 
effects. “In this old Phrygian or Anntoliiui re- 
ligion certain characteristics especially arrtjsl 
attention. 

{a) The land is divine property . — There is no 
pretence that land is national ; human ownersliip 
cannot exist in any form, when the Barth herself 
is the supreme goddess ; the divine nature cannot 
be the property of men. Accordingly, the land is 
the deity’s, just as the people on it are her slaves. 
In this principle is found a guarantee for what 
practically amounts to possession by the cultivator 
as distinguished from ownership and dominion ; 
and the implication of the principle becomes clear 
when one looks at the parallel case of the freedom 
of the iniiividual. The individual is necessarily 
free in all human relations, in so far as he is the 
slave of the god ; the slave of the god cannot be 
the slave of a human owner ; and the commonest 
form of enfranchisement of slaves t hroughout the 
(Jreek world lay in the purchase of the slave by 
the god. According to human law, the slave could 
not possess any projicrty ; all that he earned was 
the property oi his owner and master ; but, if the 
slave earned anything, he could safeguard it by 
giving it to the god, who kept it for him ; and in 
process of time, as the money accumulated, the 
god purchased the slave from his human master, 
and thus enfranchised him. The god in this way 
came to act as hanker and money-lender on a large 
s< 5 ale ; the temple held money in trust not only for 
slaves but for free citizens ; and it lent to land - 
owners and probably also to States. Similarly, 
when the land is owned by the god, it in practice 
is held on the tenure of cultivation. He who used 
the land was, practically speaking, its temporary 
owner ; for he could sell the possession but not the 
dominixim. The modem Turkish la^v in Asia 
Minor recognizes something of this principle, for it 
contains the enactment that land which has not 
been used by an owner for a certain short term of 
years ceases to be his property, and lapses to the 
common good ; and the same law is very favour- 
able to the acquisition of waste land by any one 
who undertakes to cultivate it, and whose owner- 
ship lasts only while he is actually usin^ it. 

In this way the di#ine ownership of the soil was 
a substitute for, and even better than, peasant 
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)roprietor8hip. Tlie man who made use of the 

and and worked it knew that no person could 
interfere with his ri^^ht to use the land. This 
security of tenure by the actual cultivators was 
the mam cause of the improvement of the land and 
tlie gradual subjugation of the soil for tlie benelit 
of their families. They gathered up the stones, 
and piled them. They stored up the water that 
fell from heaven — the gift of the god — or they 
brought water ^ a great distance in artiUcial 
channels from some bountiful fountain which also 
they recognized to be the gift of the god. They 
planted trees which would not begin to be useful 
until a number of years had elapsed. Under the 
divine guidance they i)lanted and improved the 
crops. Thus gradually they transformed the 
Mediterranean lands from their natural rather 
sterile condition into a great series of gardens that 
ring round the central sea.® With M-ar and con- 
quest began the system of great estates belonging 
to owners from a ruling caste, and of cultivators 
attached to the soil with growing strictness.® 

(6) The influence of the goddess a guarantee of 
mace , — The divine life is at once the reflexion of 
liuman life and the model or ensample for human 
conduct, and the influence of women tended to- 
wards a state of international peace, whereas war 
among the nations inevitably tends to diminish the 
imporiance of women and to increase that of the 
male sex. The general character of the Anatolian 
religion is adapted towards peace, and presupposes 
a state of j>eace as its basis. It makes use of the 
earth and its products, plants and animals, for the 
lienefit of mankind, but the usefulness depends 
upon security of tenure. As soon as uncertainty 
be^dna whether the family of the cultivator will 
enjoy the fruits of his toil, he ceases to be disposed 
in the same degree towards cultivation. The in- 
fluence of habit and the chance that he may gather 
the fruits lead him to continue his attention to the 
soil for a time, but, in proportion as uncertainty 
of enjoyment increases, Ids attention to the soil is 
lehsened. 

(c) The goddess is the revealer of princijdes and 
the teacher of ideals to her worshippers through 
her prophets. Through her influence domestic, 
economic, and international law are gradually 
established. The god in the divine family is tlie 
worker. He imparts to men the knowledge of the 
right way to approach the divine pair through 
the e.stabfishment of a ritual which he performs (jis 
the Hr.yt priest, and which men' ibutate from tiim. 
He is the first cultivator of the sorf, heeaniie culti- 
vation of the soil is thwputtiiig ir^ ^^rActied ofi 
the principles which are ^^ealed, and which con- 
stitute the ritual of a^(;5ttural leligion. Jl is' 
the same with every dei)artment and every form pf 
human life ; the god exemplilies by his practied 
the way of carrying ,iflto action tlie princijiles 
which come from the goddess.* 

Certain principles of irtternational law were 
observed in early warfare. The gO(tilcf;.s, who lived 
in peace and through peace, was striving to miti- 
gate the sufferings and the tears of that state of 
war to whicli her ritual was opposed. There was 

1 Is 62 6811. 

2 liarasay, Luke the Physician and other Studies in the Ih»t. 
of Religion, pp. 179, 191, 196-197. 

3 The ohanee of free peasants into coloni adsenpti gleboe was 
acoomphshea when Roman law formally recognized the right of 
the landlord to the labour of the cultivators (a.d. 416^. A big 
step in this change was made when Augustus recognized that 
all persons had a proper home (i£i'a) and must return to it 
periodically' (Lk 22): the same principle was known In 118 b.o., 
and explicitly stated by Roman prefects of Egypt (s.g., a.p. 164) 
niamsay, Bearing qf Recent Researches on TrustuHrrthiness of 
NT, pp. 269-272, quoting from Rostowzew, Stud, zur Gesch. 
des rmn. Kolonates, p. 805, and Zulueta, In Oxford Essays 
[Vinogradoff], 1909, p. 42). 

4 See preceding note : also the InfluVjnce of the writer’s Gifford 
Lectures, Edinburgh, 1916-17, pervades (o) and (6). 


in Hellenized Greece a sacred montl^ during which 
war was suspended, in order that the combatant.^ 
should be free to celebrate the sacred festival of 
the summer and should be able to travel safely 
back and forward bet%seen their homes and the 
scene of the festival. There can be no doubt that 
the custom goes back to a very early time, and 
that it was a means to ensure a safe time for the 
gathering or the sowing of tlie crop — two simreme 
duties of the ritual marked by festivals anerrites, 
impressive and sacred. Thus were limits set to 
the excesses of war. The water supply should not 
be interfered with, because the life of the earth 
depended in the Mediterranean world on the proper 
distribution of the water. The year’s harvest, in 
so far os it was secured by a year’s labour, might 
be destroyed, and thus the enemy might be vexed 
and overcome through scarcity and nigh prices, 
but the fruit trees were not allowed to he destroyed, 
because to recreate them is a matter of many 
yeans’ growth, and their destruction would imjily 
too serious an interference with tlie ritual of tlie 
divine command. This law of war is expressed in 
Rev 6® ‘ A mca.sure of wheat for a .shilling, and 
three measures of barley for a shilling ; but the oil 
and the wine thou shalt not touch.’ ^ 

{d) Another characteristic of the Anatolian re- 
ligion which specially impressed the Greek mind 
was the .strong hold which it had on its servants 
and the entliusiastic devotion with which they 
were affected by it. This was due j>artly to mere 
difference of temperament : tlie people of Anatolia 
were nearer the Asiatic than the European type ; 
and in Asia religion, os a rule, has had stronger 
hold of its people tlian in Europe (though from this 
we may except the Turkish races, who are usually 
too insensitive to lie much dominated by religious 
enthusiasm). But the effect of the Anatolian re- 
ligion on its people was due partly to its nature. 
It touched closely the greatest facts of ordinary 
life, as connected with the family, with a simjde 
type of society, with the food supply, with the 
returning seasons and duties of the year. Tlie 
people could not but feel that their life was staked 
on the observance of the ritual duties which an 
agricultural or pastoral religion imposed upon 
them. The custom of mutilation already referred 
to was the most striking example of this fact, and 
it w'as of such a character as to impress strongly 
the Greek mind by its absolute contradiction to 
some of the deepest feelings of the Greek nature. 
The religion of the mother-goddess was essentially 
one of enthusiasm and strong emotion. 

(c) The old Anatolian cult is essentially a religion 
of ideas, and the ritual comes into existence for 
tbe sake of .embodying ideas in the form of acts 
and ceremonies, which are a method of appealing 
to God, as kindly and all-powerful, to benelit His 
creature^ . We have here to deal with wliat is in 
its essence aftd original character a religion, and 
not a syejteiji of magical rites whose object is to 
compel the deity to act according to the desires 
and caprices of a worshipper possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. Such is the true character 
of the Anatolian worsli ip. Yet the general prin- 
ciple on which it is based, viz. that there aie 
certain fixed acts and verbal formula* through 
which the deity ought to be approached and to 
which the deity wdll certainly respond, is one that 
lends itself readily to be perverted into magic. 
The principle is a necessary part of the religion, in 
which is involved tliat the whole system of domestic, 
agricultural, past-oral, and national economy must 
be fixed, and that the desired result will certainly 
ensue if the system of acts and rites i.y follow^ed 

1 Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 431 ; cf. Dt 28 ; less definite 
in Persian rules tsee E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of 
Greek Ilutoncal Inscriptions, Oxford, 1901, p. 20). 
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out with perfect accuracy. This is easily perverted 
into the magical idea that tlie performance of 
certain acts gives to the performer a hold on^and 
power over, the deity. But this magical perver- 
sion is a stage in the degeneration of the religion, 
and not essential to it. It is not the case that 
the religion originates out of the magic, but that 
the magic is a perversion of the religion (though 
certainly this perversion began very early). 

iAkbaturk. — G. and A. K5rte, GoTdi(yn, Berlin, 1904 (places 
the Phrygian immigration later than we do); 'W. M. Ramsay, 
A Histor^al Commentary on St. Paul’g Epistle to the Galatians, 
Ix>ndon, 1899, The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, do. 


1904, ‘Religion of Greece and Asia Minor,’ In HDB v. lOO-l.")*), 
The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, London, 
1913, pp. 286-806, Pauline and other Studies in Early Christian 
History, do. 1906, pp. 126-188, The Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, Oxford, 1896-97, i. 276 ff., ‘Sketches in the Re- 

ligious Antiquities of Asia Minor,' DSA xviii. [1911-12], Luke 
the Physician, and other Studies in the Hist, of Religion, 
London, 1908, pp. 108-139, 169-216 ; J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstein, Jaericht iU)er erste, zweite, und dritte Reise in 
Lydien, in Dsnkschriften der kaiserl. Akad. in Wie^x, Phil. hist. 
Kl. Lin. ii. [1908], uv. ii. [1911], LVii. i. [1914]; K. Buresch, 
Ans Lydien: Epigraphisch-geograph. Reisefinchte, Leipsig, 
1898; H. Hepding, Attxs, Giessen, 1903; artt. in Roscner, 
Pauly- Wissowa, and similar works. 

W. M. Ramsay. 












